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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 77% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAVY, Marcu 19, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Christ, who hast made known 
the secret of the Almighty One and 
humbled Thyself unto death, we pray 
that we may be deeply grateful for Thy 
merit and mercy. Enable us to stand 
before Thee, neither doubting nor fear- 
ing, but confirmed in-the holy faith. 
Grant that our thoughts and endeavors 
may be enshrined in noble lives that 
cannot be reconciled to that which is 
subjected and opposed to the law of God. 
We are reminded, dear Lord, in these 
times which are trying men’s souls, of 
the American home, with its altar, 
library, and blessed relationships which 
call forth the finest qualities of the hu- 
man soul. May its reverence, simplicity, 
and purity be a royal fortress and its 
hearthstone a rampart against this 
garish world, building a hallowed citadel 
of martial resources against the be- 
leaguering hosts of darkness. Let par- 
ents be willing to know the truth and 
admit the light wherever it reveals and 
follow it wherever it leads. We pray 
that all may listen to Thy message, how- 
ever untuned the trumpet, and may obey 
its warning, and Thine shall be the praise 
and the glory forever. In the holy name 
of our Redeemer, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE-ELECT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

Marca 19, 1941, 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: The certificate of election, in due 
form of law, of Hon. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 
as a Representative-elect to the Seventy- 
seventh Congress from the Seventeenth Con- 
gressional District of the State of New York, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Hon. Kenneth F. Simpson, is on file in this 
Office. 


Respectfully yours, 
SOUTH 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
By H. NEWLIN MEGILL, 
LXXXVII —149 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. BALDWIN appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
—— an address delivered by Admiral 
Star 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HON. THOMAS M. BELL 


Mr. WHELCHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHELCHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with regres and profound sorrow that I 
announce to the House of Representa- 
tives the passing of one of its former 
Members, Hon. Thomas M. Bell, of 
Gainesville, Ga., who died on yesterday 
at his home there. He entered the House 
of Representatives in 1904 and served 
until 1930, a period of 26 years. He 
served with distinction to himself and 
honor to himself and to his constituents. 
In his passing the Nation loses one of its 
illustrious citizens and Georgia one of its 
beloved sons. 

ADMINISTRATION ACTS ON ORDERS AND 
POLICIES 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing I report favor- 
ably (Rept. No. 279) House Resolution 
111 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 111 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled 
Digest of the State Laws Affecting the Hard 
of Hearing and the Deaf, With Supplemen- 
tary Notes on Administration Acts on Orders 
and Policies,” compiled by the State Law 
Index Section of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, be printed 
as a document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT: WHAT IS 
IT? HOW DOES IT FUNCTION?” 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing I report favor- 
ably (Rept. No. 280) House Resolution 
nt and ask for its immediate considera- 

on. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 148 
Resolved, That the manuscript entitled 
“Our National Government: What Is It? 
How Does It Function?“, compiled by Rep- 
resentative WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, be 
printed as a public document, and that 
9,000 additional copies be printed, with illus- 
trations, for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PUBLIC-WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 3325) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$325) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2 and 
agree to the same. 


Hiram W. JOHNSON, 


3 Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3325) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain Public Works, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
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accompanying conference report as amend- 
ment numbered 2: As proposed by the House, 
Section 8(a) of Public, No. 671, approved 
June 28, 1940, which provided that any stat- 
utory limitation with respect to the cost of 
any individual naval project of construction 
could be increased as necessary to expedite 
national defense, was made applicable to the 
naval public works projects authorized by 
this Act and all prior Acts. 

CARL VINSON, 

Patrick H. DREWRY, 

MELVIN J, Maas, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, 
I desire to state to the House that the 
Senate agrees to the position as set out 
in the amendment of the House. So the 
Senate receded on that amendment. 

I ask for a vote on the conference 
report. 

Mr.MAAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman briefly explain the amendment? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is an 
amendment that the House put in, which 
carries into effect subsection 8 (a) of 
what is known as the speed-up bill. A 
limit was placed on the cost of vessels 
authorized by the act of July 1, 1937. 
The amendment provided that any stat- 
utory limitation with respect to the cost 
of any individual naval project of con- 
struction is hereby increased as may be 
necessary to expedite national defense or 
otherwise affect the purpose of this act. 

It simply permits the Appropriations 
Committee, if the national-defense emer- 
gency requires it, to exceed any of the 
items named as the emergency of the 
occasion requires. 

Mr. MAAS. It is quite necessary, is it 
not, for the speed-up program? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC-WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 3155) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works, and for 
other purposes, and ask that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3155) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment, and in lieu of the words “Recreation 
facilities and accessories,” appearing on page 
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2, lines 3 and 4, of the House engrossed bill, 
insert “Acquisition of land, $350,000; but no 
part of such sum shall be used for the con- 
struction of a stadium”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
CARL VINSON, 
Patrick H. DREWRY, 
MELVIN J. Maas, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
Davin I. WALSH, 
MILLARD E. TyDINGS, 
ELLISON D. SMITH, 
James J. Davis, 
Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3155) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain Public Works, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report as to 
amendment numbered 2: Authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $350,000 for the acquisition of 
land at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, but provides that no part of such sum 
shall be used for the construction of a 
stadium, instead of authorizing an appro- 
priation of $150,000 as proposed by the House 
and $650,000 as proposed by the Senate for 
recreational facilities and accessories at the 
Naval Academy, 

CARL VINSON, 

Patrick H. Drewry, 

MELVIN J. Maas, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia, Mr. Speaker, 
the Budget recommended an expenditure 
of $650,000. The House and the Naval 
Affairs Committee reduced it to $150,000. 
In conference we agreed to $350,000 for 
the sole purpose of the acquisition of 
land at the Naval Academy, with a pro- 
vision in the amendment that no part of 
said sum shall be used for the construc- 
tion of a stadium. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MAAS. There will be no stadium 
built out of Federal funds. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Not one dol- 
lar will come out of Federal funds. 

Mr. MAAS. The land itself, however, 
is very essential because of the expan- 
sion of the buildings at the Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the conference report will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
when holding hearings on the bill H. R. 
3685, the freight forwarders’ bill, may sit 
during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
make that request for today? 

Mr. LEA, No, Mr. Speaker, but when 
the committee holds hearings on the bill. 
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The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
after the completion of the legislative 
program for the day I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a recent editorial 
from the Norwich Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include therein a resolution to the Con- 
gress by the seaway committee ap- 
Pointed by the mayor of Detroit on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway im- 
provement. 4 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. O'BRIEN of New York addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in three particulars 
and to include certain excerpts, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there has come to this country 
a special envoy of Eamon de Valera, to 
see if he can purchase, for the Irish Gov- 
ernment, tens of millions of bushels of 
wheat from us. The Irish people need 
bread. They are ready to pay for it. 
When a terrible famine came to Eire 
nearly a hundred years ago, charitable 
Americans tried valiantly to come to the 
rescue. But now, standing on its own 
feet, Eire does not ask charity. 

This wheat will not go to a country 
dominated by Germany or by any other 
nation. It will go to feed Irish men, 
women, and children. “We are in grave 
danger of being cut off completely from 
bread supplies,” De Valera said on Mon- 
day. May our Government cooperate 
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with the Government of Eire, so that 
needless suffering in the beautiful isle 
shall be averted. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a concurrent reso- 
lution from the General Assembly of 
Iowa on the subject of reapportionment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, LECOMPTE]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include the con- 
tents from a few very brief letters in the 
remarks I expect to make this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in two instances; first, relative 
to the passing of our colleague the late 
“Pi” Schwert of New York, and second, to 
include an address by a high school stu- 
dent in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. CARTWRIGHT]? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATION OF WAREHOUSING, STOR- 
ING, AND RECONCENTRATION OF COT- 
TON HELD BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (Rept. No. 281), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 

House Resolution 149 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for consideration of S. 262, an act regulating 
the warehousing, storing, and reconcentration 
of cotton held by the Commodity Credit.Cor- 
poration. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and r. mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or with- 
out instructions. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. HAINES]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Hares addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
Recorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague the gen- 
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tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ramsay] 
may have permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. KEE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from a constituent on the A. A. A. 
contract. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own ré- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
LMr. DworsHak]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include a let- 
ter and resolution of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Leavy asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
memorandum written by Mr. B. C. John- 
son, of Seward, Alaska, relative to the 
proposed change of the terminus of The 
Alaska Railroad from Seward, Alaska, to 
a point at the head of Passage Canal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska 
(Mr. Druwonp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include a resolution by the De- 
partment of Public Service of the State 
of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. SANDERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include an 
article from the Stamford Advocate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Downs]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
petition from the Ford workers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD on 
the subject of the development of the 
waterpower and navigation project on 
the Savannah River, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


READING OF INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on April 13, the anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson, immediately after 
the disposition of matters on the Speak- 
er’s table and before the legislative pro- 
gram in order for the day is begun, a 
Member of the House designated by the 
Speaker may read Thomas Jefferson’s 
first inaugural address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp, and to include 
an article written by former Assistant At- 
torney General George R. Farnum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 27] 
Bloom Jenks, N. H. Rivers 
Bolles Jensen Rogers, Okla. 
Bradley, Pa. Keefe Satterfield 
ck Kelly, 11 Schaefer, Ill. 

Celler Lea Secrest 
Collins McArdle Shannon 

McGranery Smith, Wash. 
Delaney Mills, La. Stevenson 
Disney O'Day Sweeney 
Domengeaux Taylor 
Gifford Plauché Thill 
Healey Ramsay Thomas, N. J. 
Heidinger Rankin, Mont. Wadsworth 
Jacobsen Reed, Il. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eighty-eight Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, 
further proceedings, under the call, were 
dispensed with. 

READING OF INAUGURAL ADDRESS OP 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my request that Jefferson’s first 
inaugural address be read on April 13 
so as to make it Monday, April 14. I find 
that the 13th is a Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
seeking recognition from the Speaker 
before the Chaplain offered prayer, I felt 
that there would be a call of the House 
and I thought it would be a good thing 
for all the Members to be here for once 
to hear the Chaplain offer prayer. What 
does the Speaker think about that? 
Would it be proper procedure for a Mem- 
ber to make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present before the Chap- 
lain offers prayer? 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair under- 
stands, it has been held many times that 
the prayer is not such business of the 
House that a quorum is required. 


DEFENSE AID SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4050) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the national defense to provide 
aid to the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4050, with 
Mr. Lax Han in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the special 
order, the time for general debate has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Under the special order, 
it was agreed that this bill should be con- 
sidered in the House as a general appro- 
priation bill. Under that order, will 
amendments have to be offered at the 
end of each paragraph as it is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of 
the Chair, under the special order that 
the bill be considered as a general appro- 
priation bill, amendments would be in 
order at the end of each paragraph as 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Presi- 
dent, through such departments or agencies 
of the Government as he may designate, to 
carry out the provisions of an act to promote 
the defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, and for each and every pur- 
pose incident to or necessary therefor, there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following sums for the following respective 
purposes, namely: 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the lend-lease bill was before 
the House I voted against it. The lend- 
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lease bill having been enacted into law 
after Nation-wide debate, I voted to re- 
port to the House the bill which is now 
before us to implement the foreign policy 
which the President and a majority of 
Congress have determined that the coun- 
try is to follow, and I intend to support 
it on final passage. 

I did not oppose the alleged objective 
of the lend-lease bill—namely, aid to 
England consistent with national defense 
and “short of war.” I have favored that 
objective. I opposed the method pro- 
posed to assure proper aid to England. 

I opposed it because of the enormous 
delegation of power to the President, in- 
cluding the power to participate from 
day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month, in the conduct of a war 
in which America is not a belligerent, in- 
cluding the power, without further re- 
course to Congress, to commit acts of war 
in behalf of, or against, any nation, or 
group of nations, anywhere in the world. 
I opposed it because of the belief that the 
delegation of power was unnecessary, 
dangerous to our form of government, 
and likely to plunge us, unprepared, into 
war. I opposed it because of the belief 
that full aid to England “short of war” 
could be easily provided on a credit basis 
in a manner preferable to England and 
without this tremendous delegation of 
power and assumption of responsibility 
and risk involved. 

A decisive majority of Congress deter- 
mined otherwise. When the bill re- 
turned to the House from the Senate it 
had received a commanding majority in 
both Houses. Its final passage was as- 
sured. Due to opposition in both Senate 
and House, however, amendments had 
been adopted in the Senate manifestly 
improving the legislation. The question 
presented to the House was the adoption 
or rejection of these amendments. I was 
glad to vote for them. 

The lend-lease bill is today the law of 
the land. For better or worse America is 
committed to the foreign policy for which 
it provides. The question before us to- 
day, as I see it, is whether or not the 
pending bill is an appropriate measure to 
make that policy effective. 

As the record indicates, witnesses be- 
fore the committee in charge of this bill 
included Secretary Hull, Secretary Stim- 
son, Secretary Knox, General Marshall, 
Admiral Ingersoll, Mr. Knudsen, Budget 
Director Smith, and other representatives 
of the War and Navy Departments. 
Some of the testimony appears as a mat- 
ter of record in the hearings which you 
have before you. Much of the testimony, 
including detailed break-downs of the 
several items of appropriation, is not a 
matter of record, but is included in the 
confidential files of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The testimony establishes the fact, in 
my judgment, that substantially all of the 
appropriation requested will be required 
for expenditure or obligation during the 
fiscal year 1942. I shall vote for certain 
amendments to the bill which will be 
offered. I shall support the bill on final 
pasage. The foreign policy to which we 
have been committed must either be 
made effective or sabotaged. 

The total of $7,000,000,000 carried in 
the bill is not the largest appropriation in 
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our history. It is, however, a tremendous 
appropriation.. No one appreciates more 
fully than I the dangers of large appro- 
priations at this time on top of the reck- 
less expenditure, waste, and extravagance 
of the past 8 years. 

It is fair to state, however, that the 
ultimate cost of this bill cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. Under the terms 
of the lease-lend bill, the President is 
authorized to deliver articles of defense 
to Britain, or other nations, on such 
terms as he sees fit. The title remains 
in America until completion and delivery. 
Assurances have been given indicating 
that the President intends to make the 
best possible terms that he can make in 
each instance. Whatever he obtains by 
way of payment or collateral security 
may be deducted in the long run from 
the pending appropriation. The figures 
given by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser] in reference to British hold- 
ings in this hemisphere, British orders 
and payments to date and British plans 
for payment in the future are of interest 
in this connection. 

It should also be emphasized that 95 
percent of the articles of defense to be 
manufactured under the pending appro- 
priation will be of such character that 
they can be utilized immediately by our 
own Army and Navy in case of necessity. 
In this case the pending appropriation 
would be clearly for our own national- 
defense purposes. 

The details of the appropriation ap- 
pear in the general classifications set 
forth in the bill itself and the detailed 
off-the-record break-downs furnished for 
the confidential files of the committee. 

The record indicates that every item 
covered by this appropriation has been 
specifically requested by the British Gov- 
ernment; that every item in turn has 
been considered by the departments or 
agencies directly involved and by the 
Bureau of the Budget; that all expendi- 
tures will be made through the normal 
channels applicable to articles of defense 
for our own purposes; and that the en- 
tire program will be subject to account- 
ing in the regular manner through the 
General Accounting Office. Whatever 
deliveries are made to foreign govern- 
ments must, of course, be reported to the 
Congress at 90-day intervals, insofar as 
compatible with the public interest. 

Included in the program are new fa- 
cilities, assuring the necessary produc- 
tive capacity to complete the program 
within the specified time. As a matter of 
fact, the record indicates a productive 
capacity of something like four times the 
present program, if necessary. 

The record also indicates the possibility 
of immediate deliveries, at the discretion 
of the President, with reimbursement out 
of the pending appropriation if made 
available. 

The President has requested the enor- 
mous and unprecedented powers provided 
in the lend-lease bill. Congress, by a 
majority vote in both Houses, has given 
him these powers. This appropriation 
bill will implement the foreign policy 
which he has initiated. The full respon- 
sibility for the execution of that policy 
is in his hands. 

The people have been led to believe 
that the policy is a peace policy, that it 
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will contribute to our national defense. 
I am confident that the Congress and the 
Nation as a whole fervently hope that the 
lack of progress of national defense in 
the past is no measure of its progress in 
the future and that America may, in 
fact, remain at peace and not be plunged, 
lamentably unprepared, into the present 
conflict. L[Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, today 
we are considering H. R. 4050, a bill which 
provides for the making of supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense to 
provide aid to the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The various sums set forth in this bill 
amount to $7,000,000,000, which is to re- 
main available until June 30, 1943. The 
bill allocates certain sums, as follows: 

(1) Articles of ordnance, $1,343,000,000. 

(2) Aircraft and essential parts, $2,- 
054,000,000. 

(3) Tanks, automobiles, trucks, and 
so forth, $362,000,000. 

(4) Vessels, watercraft, and equipage, 
$629,000,000. 

(5) Miscellaneous military equipment, 
$260,000,000. 

(6) Facilities and equipment for the 
manufacture or production of defense ar- 
ticles, $752,000,000. 

(7) Agricultural, industrial, and other 
commodities and articles, $1,350,000,000. 

(8) Miscellaneous, $200,000,000. 

(9) For necessary services and ex- 
penses in carrying out the purposes of 
this act, $40,000,000. 

(10) For administrative expenses, $10,- 

000,000. 
_ I voted against the passage of H. R. 
1776, which, by virtue of becoming the law 
of the land, made necessary the appropri- 
ation bill we are considering today, H. R- 
4050. I also voted against the motion to 
concur with the amendments to that bill 
which were adopted by the other body. I 
opposed this bill on principle and I op- 
posed it because I sincerely believed that 
this country should not embark upon a 
program as contemplated by the provi- 
sions of the bill H. R. 1776. 

I have always been a firm advocate of 
the supremacy of the United States and, 
throughout my entire legislative career, I 
have cooperated in every movement and 
supported every bill which had for its ob- 
ject the development of our country and 
the adequate military defense for our 
country. I am of the opinion that this 
Government has contributed greatly to 
the peace of the world by its fine exam- 
ple throughout the years of unselfishness 
and of devotion to the preservation of 
human rights. That example should be 
continued. 

In July 1939, I went to Europe as a 
delegate of the United States to the In- 
terparliamentary Union, which was held 
in Oslo, Norway. On the trip I visited 
Ireland, Scotland, England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Holland and, as a 
result of my visit and of my conversations 
with the citizens of these countries and 
with the delegates from many other coun- 
tries, I was convinced that it would be 
wise and necessary for the Government 
of the United States of America to remain 
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aloof and apart from the European war 
which was then in the making. 

Today, confronted with the necessity 
of making a decision as to whether I 
should vote for or against this appropria- 
tion bill, and having considered in the 
most painstaking and exhaustive manner 
all the factors involved, I have decided, 
difficult as it is for me, to vote for the bill. 
Undoubtedly the passage of this bill will 
require many readjustments in our social 
and economic order and will impose a 
serious tax burden upon an already over- 
burdened people, but those problems can 
be met and will be solved. As a firm 
believer in the rule of the majority, I now 
bow to the will of the majority in casting 
my vote for this bill, and I propose to do 
everything within my power to cooper- 
ate with the President in making the 
legislation workable, effective, and instru- 
mental in assuring the peace and security 
of our beloved country. 

At this time I wish to compliment the 
majority leader [Mr. McCormack] and 
the minority leader [Mr. Martin], both 
loyal sons of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Last week, on the final pas- 
sage of H. R. 1776, they made elo- 
quent pleas for the enactment of the 
legislation and they pledged their per- 
sonal effort, as well as their political 
strength, to the success of the measure. 
The Pilgrims who fied from England 
to escape religious persecution, who 
landed at Plymouth Rock and who now 
occupy a place in the eternal scheme of 
things, must have been pleased when 
they heard the speeches delivered by 
their descendants, the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack and Mr. 
Martin], on the floor of this House. 
These leaders typified America in their 
speeches and the spirit of American 
charity by advocating all aid for Great 
Britain, to preserve the governmental 
structure of the British Empire. 

At the last session of Congress, and 
again at this session, I introduced a 
resolution known as House Resolution 98, 
which provided for a committee to study 
the practicability of a plan for relief 
against starvation in Europe. The reso- 
lution also provided that, prior to the 
formation of such a commission, the Sec- 
retary of State procure from the present 
ruling governments in Europe commit- 
ments to the effect that food to be so 
distributed will not be given to any of 
the armies engaged in war, or to any of 
the peoples of a country actually en- 
gaged in war. I think that one of the 
greatest contributions this country could 
make to the peoples of the world would 
be the alleviation of suffering as a result 
of starvation. When you consider that 
there are more than 50,000,000 men, 
women, and children who are helpless 
and hungry, it seems our plain duty, 
motivated by humanitarian impulses, to 
do what we can to aid these unfortunate 
people. To me it seems futile to talk 
about saving the democracies while we 
permit the people of these democracies to 
starve while we have the means of feed- 
ing them. 

I particularly direct the attention of 
the House to a statement that appears 
in today’s newspapers in reference to the 
visit of Mr. Frank Aiken, Eire Minister 
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for Defense Coordination, who arrived 
here yesterday aboard the Yankee Clip- 
per. To the reporters, Mr. Aiken is 
quoted, as follows: 

“As you know,” he told reporters, “we are 
short of foodstuffs in Ireland, but principally 
I am here to get arms. I want to get all sorts 
of arms and supplies, but the chief thing is 


I respectfully suggest to this Congress 
and to the President of the United States 
that the plight of Ireland and the Irish 
people should receive consideration at 
our hands. Under the terms of bill H. R. 
1776, the President has unlimited power 
and discretion and I make this public 
appeal to the President to do something 
to aid Ireland in her present dilemma. 
This small country, which has always 
been in the forefront of every campaign 
for the preservation of democratic ideals 
and of the democratic way of life, should 
not be permitted to suffer because of its 
unfortunate geographical position. On 
one hand, there are demands by Great 
Britain for bases in Ireland and on the 
other hand there is a warning from Ger- 
many of complete destruction if Ireland 
surrenders these bases to England. Ire- 
land will be damned if she does not com- 
ply with the demands of Great Britain 
for bases and she will be damned by the 
Axis Powers if she does comply with Eng- 
land’s demands. Regardless of the merits 
of the controversy, it is the plain duty 
of this country and of our President 
to aid in every possible way the people 
and the Government of Ireland. Their 
representative comes not with hat in 
hand asking for something for nothing, 
but he comes ready, willing, and able to 
pay for foodstuffs and the necessary mili- 
tary equipment for a proper defense of 
Ireland. 

On several occasions, I addressed this 
House to emphasize the necessity of 
peaceful relations with the other coun- 
tries of the world and I have also used 
every parliamentary means at my dis- 
posal to delay the passage of H. R. 1776 
until such time as every hope for the es- 
tablishment of world peace had been 
exhausted. Today, I wish to conclude 
those remarks with a fervent prayer that 
this Government will use its influence and 
prestige to bring about, at the earliest 
possible moment, a just and lasting peace 
among the warring nations. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent of the House, 
I am including, as part of my remarks, 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Daily News of New York City on 
March 18: 

THE PEOPLE ASKED FOR IT 

We reread with great interest the speech 
which President Roosevelt delivered at Wash- 
ington Saturday evening at the White House 
Correspondents’ Association dinner and to a 
world-wide radio audience. 

As we reread the speech, we kept reflecting 
that there are a lot of Americans around the 
country to whom this speech must have 
sounded extreme, idealistic, and too much 
like the early months of 1917 for comfort. 

It was a speech heavily loaded with early 
1917-style idealism. The President is calling 
the United States, seemingly, to an all-out 
crusade for democracy and against dictators. 
We think he sincerely hopes to avert an 
actual state of complete warfare, but we 
don't see how he can. 
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The British Government is building up a 
case for a request for some kind of convoy 
service to be performed by United States Navy 
ships. We can’t foresee that request being 
refused, if the British make it urgent enough. 

When and if United States Navy vessels go 
into convoy service, we look for the United 
States to find itself actively in the war not 
long thereafter. 

This crusade may take a lot of our young 
men to far places to fight, and a lot of them 
may not come back unless in pine boxes. If 
the British ultimate war aim is to pulverize 
Germany this time, we think a bigger A. E. F. 
than last time will be necessary. 

However, though a lot of Americans must 
have felt as above outlined about the Presi- 
dent's specch, we're convinced that more 
Americans felt the opposite way about it. 
It was the kind of speech the majority of 
Americans habe been asking for since shortly 
after this war began. 

The President has said much the same thing 
several times, though never before last Sat- 
urday evening so vigorously or explicitly. 
And the majority of Americans have O. K. d 
those Presidential remarks, 

Mr. Roosevelt was nominated for a third 
term by almost the unanimous vote of his 
party's 1940 convention. He was reelected by 
a popular vote of about 27,000,000 to 22,000,- 
000 for Mr. Willkie in a completely fair elec- 
tion. There was no funny business in it. 

Soon after his third inauguration he sub- 
mitted H. R. 1776 to Congress, a bill giving 
him virtually the powers of a wartime dic- 
tator. The bill was fully and flercely debated 
from all angles in Congress, over cracker 
barrels, in the press, and on the radio. Hav- 
ing been so debated, it was enacted by 60 to 
31 in the Senate and 317 to 71 in the House, 
practically as the President wanted it in the 
first place. 

The President has these dictatorial powers 
now, and obviously intends to use them; and 
we can’t see what Americans can do about it 
except to stand by the President, who now is 
the Government. Until the present expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1943, or in the now un- 
likely event of congressional repeal of the law 
before that date, the President is the big 
United States boss as regards the European 
and Asiatic wars. We can see no getting 
around that. 

Whatever some Americans may feel in their 
hearts about this war dictatorship, though, 
there is one proposition on which we believe 
all Americans should agree. 

That is the proposition that this country 
must arm to the teeth, and as fast as it can. 

Whether you endorse or distrust Mr. Roose- 
velt’s idealism about democracy around the 
world, there is no denying that the dictators 
will destroy our arsenal of democracy if they 
can. They'd be foolish not to try to destroy 
us by every means in their power, now that 
we've elected ourselves such arsenal and gone 
into all-out production for Britain, Greece, 
China, etc. 

The time has gone by for fooling around. 
We can’t build too soon an Army of about 
1,500,000 highly trained and superbly 
equipped fighting men, an air force of some 
50,000 planes, and a two-ocean navy. We've 
got to hang together and work together, or 
else 


And we think we'll soon have to restore to 
our editorial masthead Stephen Decatur's 
“Our country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong.” 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Chairman, 
there has already been so much debate 
on this resolution that nothing new re- 
mains to be said, and all that I say will 
be wet with the dew of other minds. The 
convictions of my people on this subject, 
however, and mine, are so strong that 
I do want to make them a matter of 
record. Seven billion dollars, by usual 
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estimate, is a staggering sum of money, 
but when measured by results to be ob- 
tained, objectives to be reached, and 
ideals to be preserved it may be trifling 
almost in significance. Is $7,000,000,000 
too much to expend to insure that de- 
mocracy may survive in the world? Is it 
too much to offer that men everywhere 
may worship as their hearts and con- 
sciences dictate and demand? Is it too 
much to set apart that freedom may 
prevail on earth rather than abject and 
cowering slavery? Is it too much to set- 
up to guarantee that war with all its at- 
tendant horrors shall be kept from our 
hemisphere and that our people be free 
from the fear of foreign invasion? As 
we speak here today, China, ill clad, 
starving, its government poor and im- 
poverished in arms and munitions, is 
almost in its fourth year of heroic resist- 
ance to the cruelty and despotism of 
Japan, mighty in all the materials of war. 

Greece, without preparation and with 
little material, is imposing the naked 
breasts and hearts of her soldiers to the 
modern war machines of Italy with a 
stoic bravery that is worthy of the tradi- 
tions of Thermopylae. 

Great Britain, the ancient seat of de- 
mocracy and the mother of parliaments, 
stands firm, undaunted, and unafraid 
amidst hail of bombs and sheets of 
raging fires. As her people clean the 
debris of shattered homes and churches 
and hospitals, bury their dead women 
and children and helpless civilians, 
from the highest lord to the humblest 
menial, their only thought is to carry on 
to a day of victory and peace for the 
world, when dictatorships will be dead 
forever and their leaders brought to bar 
for their unspeakable crimes. 

As we think of all these people and 
our comon stake with them, I say that 
seven billion, and twice seven billion, if 
necessary, is not too much to wager on 
their success. 

These are some of the reasons that I 
am for this appropriation, to which may 
be added a strong additional reason—its 
approval by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, composed of some of the ablest 
and most conservative Members of our 

But frankly, all these reasons aside, I 
would be for it because it is the amount 
determined and asked for by the Presi- 
dent. I do not mean to say that I am 
a “rubber stamp,” for I think that every 
man should exercise the right to follow 
his own judgment. I believe the Presi- 
dent has been right in all the great fun- 
damental policies that he instituted, but 
in the 2 years that I have been here I 
have differed with him in some instances 
and voted accordingly. But this is a 
time of great emergency, and this sum 
is set by Franklin D. Roosevelt as neces- 
sary, not only as President but as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army and Navy, 
after consulting with his military and 
naval experts. The job might be done 
with less, but again it might not, and 
this is the time, in hunting parlance, to 
close the eyes and shoot both barrels. 

And may I impose a little further upon 
the time of the House to say just a word 
about this President and Commander in 
Chief of ours, against whom I heard con- 
siderable criticism levelled yesterday? 
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In 1933 as some one has aptly said, 
“distress and foreboding were in the 
hearts of men and their fondest hopes 
had turned to ashes in their hands. 
Banks without number had failed, bank- 
ruptcies had multiplied and among the 
wage earners of the country one in every 
seven had joined the ranks of the un- 
employed. Famine and hunger stalked 
in the market places and a brooding fear 
paralyzed thought and action in the in- 
dustrial, financial, and political world.” 

It was in such a setting that he came 
into office. Just before he took the oath 
required, he repaired to a little nearby 
church to pray and ask God’s guidance 
in the great task that confronted him, 
I am no mystic, perhaps not as religious 
and reverent always as I should be, but 
as he sat there, and as the gray light of 
that somber morning filtered through the 
naked branches outside, down through 
the stained-glass windows and played 
upon the altar itself, I think God spoke 
to him as truly as in other days men said 
he whispered to Joan of Arc beneath the 
giant trees in Domremy’s forest and told 
her to set her country free. 

And as he left his moment of prayer 
and moved on to formal ceremonies of 
inauguration, I can almost see him now, 
broad shoulders squared, a look of con- 
fidence on his face and the light of spirit- 
ual determination burning in his eyes. 

And from the day he took the helm of 
our ship of state and put his strong hand 
to the rigging we learned the truth of 
that old adage: 


One ship drives east and one drives west, 
with the selfsame winds that blow, 

Its the set of the sails and not the gales 
that tell us the way we go. 


And in the early years of his admin- 
istration by the legislation and policies 
he proposed, he brought this Nation from 
desperation and dispair to prosperity and 
security and happiness, 

I heard his speech of last Saturday 
urging passage of this measure criticized 
here on the floor yesterday. To my mind 
it was the sincerest and strongest argu- 
ment I ever heard addressed to any prop- 
osition. As I heard his voice, strong, 
vibrant, and confident as always; as I 
saw his head, erect and unbowed by the 
tremendous burdens he has borne 
throughout these perilous years, I said 
to myself that on that inaugural morn- 
ing last January when before entering 
upon this term, he went into that same 
little church to pray for guidance in 
times more fraught with peril and danger 
than ever before, as a bright sunlight 
poured through the church windows this 
time upon the holy altar, with its candles 
and cross, God spoke to him again and 
it is under His guidance that he plots a 
course this time to save civilization with 
all its ancient heritage, to save religion 
and all the sacred and holy things asso- 
ciated with it; yes, to save a world from 
ruin, destruction, and utter despair. 

And I believe that every Member of 
this House and the American people as 
well, are thankful to have as President 
and Commander in Chief in these hours 
one whose leadership here is as inspired 
and inspiring as that of Winston 
Churchill in Britain. [Applause.] 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words and I ask 
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unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of. Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and of course I shall not object, the gen- 
tleman will be able to conclude in 10 
minutes? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from. Texas is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, for almost 
3 years, our committee has been calling 
the attention of this body and also the 
attention of the entire country to the 
insidious and treasonable nature of the 
numerous subversive organizations which 
operate on American soil. We have 
pointed out the aims and methods of 
scores of organizations and thousands of 
individuals who give their allegiance to 
the dictators of Russia and Germany. 
We have shown by indisputable proof 
that the agents of the totalitarian 
powers are busily engaged in a vast 
conspiracy against the security of the 
American people. We have named names 
without fear or favor. We propose to 
continue along that line until every agent 
of Moscow and Berlin is driven from the 
strategic position which he may occupy, 
whether that position be in government, 
in labor unions, or in our defense indus- 
tries. 

Today, I bring to the attention of this 

Zouse a case which illustrates the peril 
that America faces, a peril created by the 
agents of Stalin who have been so ten- 
derly coddled in days that are not remote. 
Today the mask is off. Even the most 
gullible of our citizens can no longer en- 
tertain the stupid illusion that Commu- 
nists are progressive. They are exactly 
what our committee long ago declared 
them to be: Members of a foreign con- 
s-iracy masked as a political party. 

At Inglewood, Calif., today, there is a 
strike in progress at the Harvill Aircraft 
Die Casting Corporation. This plant is 
an essential defense industry. On its 
products the aircraft factories of the en- 
tire Pacific coast depend. It is a real 
bottleneck for the whole aircraft industry. 
Aircraft concerns such as Douglas, North 
American, Lockheed, Consolidated, Vul- 
tee, Boeing, and Northrup are absolutely 
dependent upon the airplane parts which 
are produced at the Harvill plant. The 
Office of Production Management has an- 
nounced that its schedule of aircraft pro- 
duction for our own national defense and 
for the aid-to-Britain program must be 
scaled down as a result of the strike now 
in progress at the Harvill plant. It is, 
therefore, impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the situation which I shall 
describe for you. 

The strike at the Harvill plant is being 
led by one Kenneth Eggert. Until re- 
cently Kenneth Eggert was the section 
organizer for the Communist Party in 
Toledo, Ohio. Our committee has his 
complete record of activity as a leader of 
the Communist Party in Ohio. I give 
you a part of that record: 

On January 14, 1938, the newspaper of 
the Communist Party, the Daily Worker, 
announced that Ken Eggert, Toledo sec- 
tion organizer of the Communist Party, 
would be the main speaker at a Lenin 
memorial mass meeting in Canton, Ohio, 
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On March 17, 1938, the same Daily 
Worker announced that Kenneth Eggert 
appeared before the authorities of To- 
ledo as a representative of the Com- 
munist Party, and that he was accom- 
panied by a representative of the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy. 

In March of 1938 Ken Eggert wrote an 
article on how to organize the Com- 
munist Party in our factories, His 
article appeared in the Communist 
Party’s Official publication, the Party 
Organizer, 

On June 21, 1938, the Daily Worker 
stated that Kenneth Eggert presided at 
a mass meeting in Toledo at which Earl 
Browder addressed an audience of 2,500. 

The police records of Toledo show that 
Kenneth Eggert was arrested on Novem- 
ber 18, 1939, for the unlawful distribu- 
tion of Communist Party literature. 

Having made clear that there is not 
the slightest doubt about Eggert’s mem- 
bership and prominent activity in the 
Communist Party, let us now turn our 
attention once more to the strike which 
Eggert is leading at the Harvill plant in 
Inglewood, Calif. A few weeks ago the 
Communist Party released Eggert from 
his duties in Toledo and sent him to 
California for the express purpose of 
sabotage of our national defense, It is 
a hard and fast rule of the Communist 
Party that its members, to say nothing 
of its leading functionaries, are not al- 
lowed to move from one part of the 
country to another without the express 
permission of the Communist Party. It 
is true that Eggert appeared in Cali- 
fornia as the representative of the 
C. I. O?s National Association of Die 
Casting Workers, but every Communist’s 
first loyalty is to his party. His labor 
union, if he belongs to one, is merely a 
cover for his Communist activity. Weare 
therefore on absolutely solid ground in 
asserting that Eggert was sent to Cali- 
fornia as the representative of the Com- 
munist Party. The party realizes that 
its objectives are to be attained in this 
critical period not by the distribution of 
literature, lawful or otherwise, but by 
intensive work in labor unions, where 
they can sabotage the whole defense pro- 
gram of this country. 

It is the Communist Party’s position 
that the war in Europe is an imperial- 
istic war and that Great Britain bears 
the major responsibility for this war. 
Eggert was arrested in Toledo for the 
unlawful distribution of a pamphlet writ- 
ten by Earl Browder. I hold in my hand 
a copy of that pamphlet. It is entitled 
“Stop the War.” On page 14 of this 
pamphlet Browder declared that— 

The responsibility for continuing this war 
lies, before all, upon the British and French 
imperialists. 


The pamphlet reeks with the stench of 
Browder’s subservience to Stalin and the 
Soviet Union. In the course of 10 pages 
Browder referred not less than 34 times 
to the Soviet Union. The sum and sub- 
stance of all these references is that the 
Soviet Union is the final paradise on 
earth, 

Kenneth Eggert was engaged in dis- 
tributing this pamphlet in Toledo. The 
effects of such propaganda may be held 
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to be trivial. But in Inglewood, Calif., 
Kenneth Eggert is engaged in the sabo- 
tage of our whole defense program for 
which this House is appropriating bil- 
lions of dollars. That is not a trivial 
matter. It raises an issue which has now 
become the most important which this 
country faces. Are we to flounder in the 
incredible folly which destroyed France— 
the folly of permitting the agents of 
Stalin and Hitler to occupy strategic 
positions in our defense industries? 

Our country has determined upon a 
policy of all-out national defense and all- 
out aid to Britain. The policy of the 
Communist Party is diametrically op- 
posed to our national policy. The issue 
is clearly drawn. For 3 years I have 
warned this House and the country. I 
can do no more. The time for deter- 
mined action was here long ago. Pur- 
ther delay on the part of this administra- 
tion in meeting the challenge which 
Stalin and his agents have laid down will 
spell disaster. 

The Inglewood, Calif., strike is a mere 
foretaste of a vast program of sabotage 
which the Communist Party and Nazi 
groups are now carrying out. 

And may I say, in conclusion, that I 
have again urged the Department of 
Justice to proceed against Communist, 
Nazi, and Fascist organizations for their 
failure to register as agents of foreign 
principals. Our committee has ample 
evidence to sustain a conviction of 
numerous of these organizations. We 
are anxious to appear before a grand jury 
to submit this evidence and to bring the 
issue to a conclusion; and through a 
fearless administration of our laws and 
through a courageous enforcement of 
those laws, I can say confidently to the 
House that many of these organizations, 
and literally hundreds of the officers of 
the organizations, can be convicted under 
existing laws. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment and ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I simply want 
to say that we wish to extend every 
courtesy to the membership and give 
them every opportunity to speak, but 
we are anxiously watching the time, 
and we must pass this bill early enough 
this afternoon for it to go over to the 
other end of the Capitol. So I hope the 
gentleman will cooperate with us to that 
extent. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we could close debate on this para- 
graph at the end of the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph end at the 
expiration of the gentleman’s time. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman, is 
there another paragraph on which some- 
one may get 5 minutes? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There 
are plenty of them, I may say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The request applies 
only to this particular paragraph. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 
There was no objection. 


DECENTRALIZING DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no question about the 
passage of this bill. It will probably carry 
by 2 to 1. 

But I want to register my protest now 
against the concentration of these de- 
fense industries and these defense activi- 
ties in certain areas of the United States 

_ to the exclusion of other sections. 

I want to protest against concentrat- 
ing these new industries into the already 
overcrowded industrial centers of the 
North and East to the exclusion of the 
agricultural States of the South and 
West. 

This not only throws the entire defense 
program out of gear, but it throws the 
economic situation out of balance—to 
crowd these industries into one section of 
the country and to pay the wages all out 
of line with agricultural incomes and 
leave the agricultural States in the eco- 
nomic depression they are now experi- 
encing as a result of crop failures and the 
low prices of agricultural commodities, 
These defense industries should be decen- 
tralized and distributed throughout the 
whole country. To centralize them in 
the already congested areas would: not 
only be unfair, but it would probably be 
disastrous in the end, just as is the case 
in the congested centers overseas. 

I especially want to protest against 
leaving the Gulf States unprotected. 
For more than 15 years I have advocated 
an adequate and an independent air force. 
This is an air war, and I agree with those 
men who contend that the airplane is 
the leading war weapon of today and of 
future wars. Yet we are seeing these in- 
dustries crowded into the already over- 
crowded sections, and the most vulner- 
able part of the United States left un- 
protected or very poorly protected, and 
that is the South Central or the Gulf 
States. 

We are legislating to protect the 
American people, to protect this Nation 
now and for all time to come, and I want 
to insist that if you will put these indus- 
tries in the South where, as the Negro 
says, “We aint got no furrin relations,” 
and just take off some of the Federal re- 
strictions, the southern people will pro- 
tect them, and you will not need any 
other defense against the Communists, 
the Nazis, and Fascists who are now try- 
ing to wreck the whole program. 

Where is the vulnerable part of this 
country if we are to be invaded or threat- 
ened with invasion? It is the Gulf coast, 
where the last invasion occurred. Long 
before the airplane was invented, when 
Winchester had been defeated in the 
North, when this Capitol had been sacked 
and burned, where was the next point of 
attack? It was the invasion of the Gulf 
coast at or near New Orleans in 1814, 
Today that great coast line is practically 
undefended. It is within reach of a 
dozen foreign countries, 

It is within easy reach by air of every 
island in the Caribbean Sea. Many of 
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those islands are under foreign flags, and 
I am not revealing any secret when I say 
that many of their people are extremely 
hostile to the United States. It is but 
1 hour or 1½ or 2 hours’ flight at the out- 
side from those islands to the Gulf coasts 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida. It is only a short 
distance across from Central America, 
and where we know that “fifth column- 
ists” are teeming, and where air bases 
may be secured by foreign powers. Yet 
we have very few air bases in the South. 

We are within easy flying dis ance 
from South America, one country of 
which has always been more or less hos- 
tile to us, and in which a dictator is now 
rising on his opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Has the gentleman 
any suggestion to make as to what the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment are doing to meet this problem? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. 
They are not doing what they should, 
and that is the reason that I am com- 
plaining. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. My idea has been 
that there have been more new air bases 
established in the southern part of the 
country than in any other section of the 
country. All down through the Carib- 
bean area and in Florida many new bases 
have been established, in Mississippi and 
Georgia. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Oh, there 
are only two in the whole State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And more than 
have been established in the northeast- 
ern section of the country. . 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Oh, there 
are only two in the whole State of Mis- 
sissippi, and if we should witness an 
attack from that source it would be a 
very serious thing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I congratulate the 
gentleman on making this observation, 
Is it not also true that Chester Davis, a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, has carried on 
a fight for months to get these things 
decentralized, these plants placed in the 
agricultural areas, and has not the fight 
grown so hot that he is actually leaving 
the Board and taking the presidency of 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes; he 
made a speech the other day in which he 
pointed out these conditions and called 
attention to the dangers of leaving these 
defense agencies concentrated in the 
congested areas of the country and to 
the danger of leaving the Gulf coasts 
exposed. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But does not 
the gentleman realize that the Thirty- 
seventh Division of Ohio is encamped in 
Mississippi, the best fighting men in the 
world? He does not need anything else. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And let 
me say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
while I realize they are good soldiers, we 
need the strongest air force in the world 
to protect them. France had a great 
army, but her tank and air forces were 
inadequate. Hitler took less than 
150,000 men with a supply of tanks and 
planes and defeated an army of more 
than 4,000,000 men. 

If we should get into this war, and if 
Great Britain should go down, and if 
her commerce should be swept from the 
seas, and we were to be invaded along 
the Gulf coasts, what would those Ohio 
troops do without an adequate air force? 

I remember when Gen. Billy Mitchell 
sank the Ostfriesland, the largest Ger- 
man battleship captured in the World 
War. He sank it with three shots. Yet 
we went on from year to year without 
building an adequate air force. It is the 
pressing need of the country today. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that the people of the South have 
no patience with communism, nazi-ism, 
or fascism. They are Americans; but 
they realize that if that great section is 
left exposed it might bring disaster. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And may I also 
remind the gentleman that we would 
have had no airplanes if an Ohio gen- 
tleman had not invented them. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
to go south to make it work. 

But it is immaterial who invented the 
airplane. I recognize the airplane is a 
real fighting force, but there is serious 
doubt in the minds of many well-in- 
formed people whether or not this war 
will not reach a point where it will be 
impossible for our vessels to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean. Then, suppose England 
should go down and her navy should suc- 
cumb to the air forces of Germany, and 
their “fifth columnists” should array 
some of these countries in South or Cen- 
tral America or some of the islands in the 
Caribbean against us, what condition 
would we be in then? It would be too 
late to rush airplanes from New England 
to Florida or even from Ohio to Louisi- 
ana. What we want is to decentralize 
these industries and to provide an ade- 
quate air force to protect every section 
of the country at all times. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on this paragraph. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(1) Ordnance and ordnance stores, sup- 
plies, spare parts, and materials, including 
armor and ammunition and components 
thereof, $1,343,000,000. 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAMBERTSON: On 
page 2, line 12, strike out 81,343,000, 000 and 
insert “$959,285,814.” 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


He had 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I am making the motion here which, in 
substance, will be the motion to recom- 
mit. This is reducing this item two- 
sevenths, If this is successful I will make 
it to each of the succeeding paragraphs 
and on recommittal to reduce the total 
amount from $7,000,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000. I am not opposed to aid for 
England but this bill is too big and if it 
is not reduced I expect to vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, here are the hearings on 
this $7,000,000,000 bill. They equal 
$100,000,000 to each page. Here are the 
hearings on the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill, with which I had 
something to do. Those hearings lasted 
over a month. That calls for $1,000,- 
000,000. One of these pages costs only 
about $500,000. We have had short hear- 
ings. There has not been a great deal of 
time given to this bill to date. Seven 
billion dollars. My point is that $5,000,- 
000,000 will do to start thisthing. Iwant 
to remind the House of the dozens of 
times you have all heard the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], chairman 
of the subcommittee, say to the House on 
other occasions, “This is enough now. 
We will be here. We will be here and 
you can come back again if it is 
necessary.” 

Now, we are going to be in session right 
straight through probably this whole cal- 
endar year. There is no question about 
that. If England needs more than 
$5,000,000,000 she can come back here just 
like our different departments of defense 
are coming back for more. So I say that 
$5,000,000,000 is enough to start this pro- 
gram. It is more than any Member of 
the House anticipated would be asked 
when the lease-lend bill left this chamber. 
There cannot be any objection to that. 
Then to carry the inference that this is 
all that we are going to appropriate for 
England in this war is false and mislead- 
ing. Nobody believes it. What is the 
difference between $7,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000? Only a saving of $2,000,- 
000,000 and showing our authority a little 
bit on this appropriation bill. 

We are bringing in the fifth supple- 
mental appropriation bill on Friday. 
We have had five supplementary appro- 
priations since last June for ourselves. 
There is no reason why we should treat 
England, on a new proposition, any dif- 
ferent from what we are treating our own, 
because we are not taking it for granted 
that our own are through. We will 
probably have some more of our own be- 
fore long. 

Then, as I pointed out yesterday, Con- 
gress holds the purse strings, as it was 
emphasized to us. I think it is important 
for us to show that we do hold the purse 
strings and that we will cut this a little 
bit on the general] proposition that we are 
exercising our individuality and that it 
can stand a cut, because it is more than 
we anticipated. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Another ar- 
gument in favor of the gentleman’s 
amendment is this: It was brought out 
very strongly that there might be a fair 
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chance of having England put up about 
$5,000,000,000. If she puts up $5,000,- 
000,000, then we can say to the world that 
we have only advanced to Great Britain 
what she can reasonably pay for and 


which is enough at this time. 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. It is a well-known 
fact that after the lease-lend came into 
existence, Britain did not spend any of 
her own money buying the stuff we had 
provided for her to buy but waited be- 
cause she knew we were going to give her 
this. She has not acted in good faith 
with us even on what she has in this 
country to offer as collateral, or in South 
America. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Do you think the member- 
ship of the House knows what $7,000,- 
000,000 really amounts to? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. They may know. 
Ido not know. What I would like to em- 
phasize again is, I cannot get it straight in 
my system, following these same leaders 
on this proposition, who have told us that 
the national credit was about to break, 
when we were considering some hundred 
thousand dollars for grasshoppers or 
something of a similar degree in other 
years. And I believed it, and I followed 
them, and I felt that our national credit 
was in danger. But now these same men 
do not cross a “t” or dot an “i” on $7,000,- 
000,000 to England, as if our national 
credit was not involved. 

They talk as if our national credit were 
boundless, Why is it not involved just 
the same with our own defense, this thing 
of giving England $7,000,000,000? That 
is what it is going to be. That is an- 
other one of the misleading arguments 
used on the lease-lend bill, for we do not 
intend ever in victory or defeat to collect 
a dollar of it back. 

Another thing in this country that is 
costing us a lot of money but that is being 
winked at, is the millions of dollars lost 
every day through labor racketeering in 
defense. We heard today how strikes in 
this country had increased the unem- 
ployed four times since January; in other 
words, the number of men striking in 
national defense today is four times what 
it was in January. Yet the same guiding 
force that is so enthusiastic to give Eng- 
land $7,000,000,000 at once is not turning 
the hand to correct this thing that is 
loose in this land costing millions of dol- 
lars every day through this unregulated 
labor racket in our national-defense ef- 
fort. We ought to have as much courage 
on that. It will take more courage on the 
part of the leaders to take hold of that 
and save that waste than it does to give 
$7,000,000,000 in one lump to England. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Is it not 
true that we are more threatened from 
within today than we are from without? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Absolutely. I 
have thought so all the time, that we are 
in greater danger from within from the 
things talked about by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies] a few minutes 
ago—the subversive influences and their 
auxiliaries, than we are from Hitler; and 
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in my opinion it will be that way for 
awhile. 

If we could save $2,000,000,000 on this 
bill right now we have a lot of places to 
put it. There are many future obliga- 
tions that will have to be met, there are 
many hungry people all over the world 
who would like to be fed, and we have 
people in this country who would like to 
feed them. That would take a great 
amount of money, and under our way of 
living, feeding those starving peoples is 
a sort of obligation upon us. There are 
a great many places we could put the 
$2,000,000,000 if we cut it off this bill to- 
day. 

We have not started yet in the matter 
of paying the cost of the present situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact we have not 
yet reached the peak of expense of hos- 
pitalization growing out of the last World 
War. I say we have many places where 
we could put $2,000,000,000, and I do 
plead for this amendment and for sup- 
port of the motion to recommit which 
will come later, so that we can break 
down this psychology that we are in this 
war and that we have to go along, that 
we cannot stand up and articulate as we 
used to. Let us assert ourselves to try to 
get away from the psychology that we 
are in the war. Let us not accept that 
fatalistic attitude. I hope you will vote 
for this amendment whether or not you 
vote for the bill. 

We are even voting to cut down our 
own national defense needs, Over the 
protest of our military leaders we cut 
one item in the bill that will be reported 
Friday to the extent of $1,300,000 for our 
own defense. If we dared do that to our 
own defense why do we not dare cut 
England's bill a little? Whether you vote 
for this bill, vote for this amendment 
and reduce the amount. England would 
have a pretty good start if she got $5,000,- 
000,000. Such a vote would be to our 
credit. The Congress should stand up 
and articulate a little as they said we 
could when the lease-lend bill was passed. 
If you believe we should act independ- 
ently then give us your vote to reduce 
this two-sevenths with the idea that we 
have many needy places to put this 
money in our own country. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments do now close. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, seldom am I in dis- 
agreement with my genial and able col- 
league from Kansas, but I am now very 
much in disagreement with him on this 
particular proposition of cutting this aid- 
to-Britain bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege to 
sit with the members of the deficiency 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee during these hearings. They 
were gracious enough to invite me as the 
ranking minority member of the War De- 
partment Appropriations Subcommittee 
to sit with them. I heard the entire tes- 
timony on the bill. I questioned wit- 
nesses at considerable length. Most of 
my questioning and most of the answers 
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are not on the record because the ques- 
tions and the answers were of such a con- 
fidential nature that it is probably better 
they are not on the record; but, Mr. 
Chairman, I am thoroughly and abso- 
lutely convinced that this $7,000,000,000 
appropriation should pass. It should not 
be reduced. We have definitely adopted 
a policy of aid to Britain. Neutral or un- 
neutral, whether you like it or not, that is 
now our policy. The $7,000,000,000 was 
arrived at by a careful analysis of figures 
presented to the committee by the Direc- 
tor of the Budget and others. The vari- 
ous items were broken down into cate- 
gories so that we were all convinced that 
everything being purchased is necessary 
for a British victory. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is not passed 
for the total amount, it will mean that 
shortly another bill will be brought in 
here for passage in order to make up the 
difference. If the bill should be defeated, 
and I know it will not be, it will only be a 
matter of time until our appropriations 
will probably be quadrupled because of 
our lack of timely financial aid to Britain. 

The deficiency subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee has done a 
magnificent job and I congratulate the 
chairman of that subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], 
on their fine work. I sincerely hope and 
I honestly believe that this bill will pass 
for the full amount of money recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Time is of the essence. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, this is a very, very 
important bill and the membership of 
the House should have the right to say 
a little something in reference to the bill 
as we proceed. For the life of me I can- 
not see why we have to shove this bill 
down the throats of those who do not 
want it. We ought to have a chance to 
say something. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the eloquent appeal 
to the gentleman, I amend my request 
and unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The . In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, the Chair 
will say that the time will be divided 
among the following Members: Mr. 
O’Connor, Mr, Aucust H. ANDRESEN, Mr. 
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CRAWFORD, Mr. Ricw, Mr. Jouns, Mr. 
Jones of Ohio, and Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
ginia. That will be 4 minutes apiece for 
the gentlemen who have asked for time. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, we are 
mighty glad to get even 4 minutes, if we 
cannot get 5, in opposition to this bill, 
or at least to amend it. 

This is not a partisan bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, and may I say right here that I will 
fight a Republican just as soon as I will 
fight a Democrat when I know a bill is 
not the kind of a bill that ought to be 
brought before the House of Representa- 
tives, It makes no difference to me. We 
have a conscientious duty to perform 
here and each Member has to perform 
that duty as he sees it. He is held ac- 
countable for his actions and his vote. 

As stated by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Powers] this bill was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
certainly the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended $7,000,000,000 after the 
President of the United States told him 
he wanted $7,000,000,000 when he knew 
he would have trouble to get $10,000,000,- 
000, which he wanted. A lot of Army offl- 
cers were called in to justify this $7,000,- 
000,000 before the Budget office. They 
were asked how this money ought to be 
spent. Now, do you know of an Army 
officer in the service of the United States, 
when the President of the United States 
is commander in chief of the Army, 
would say one word that the President 
of the United States did not want him to 
say? If that Army officer did, his head 
would be cut off immediately. It is pre- 
posterous to think that any Army officer 
would in any way criticize a recommen- 
dation of the President of the United 
States. If he did he would be demoted in 
rank or even fired from the service. 
That is the first thing in reference to 
this bill. You know the President’s abil- 
ity to purge. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who is the chief 
Budget officer? Mr. Harold D. Smith, 
who is an appointee of the President of 
the United States. The President now 
has complete power, because you passed 
the lend-lease bill giving him complete 
power. He is really a dictator in peace- 
time. Do you think he is not going to 
exercise the power granted to him? He 
has you fellows right by the neck and 
you must come and talk turkey and vote 
like he wants you to or else he will go 
out in the next campaign and purge you 
in your own district. You know it. You 
yourselves are in a pretty bad fix. Let 
him come to my district and say what- 
ever he wants to say. If the people of my 
district do not want me down here I do 
not want to be here. 

The amendment which the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] has of- 
fered cutting $2,000,000,000 from this 
$7,000,000,000 bill is just as sensible as 
anything can possibly be, and may I ask 
you, what is a billion dollars? I do not 
believe anyone here knows. Here is a lit- 
tle statement that I saw in the paper 
which starts out with the question, How 
much is a billion dollars? and I will 
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like to read it to you. It will enlighten 
you a little, I hope. It has me. I quote: 

How much is a billion dollars? 

Let’s take a boy of 15, suggesting that he 
count a billion $1 bills, working 8 hours a 
day, 5 days a week. If he hustles he can 
count 100 bills a minute. 

That’s $6,000 an hour, or $48,000 a day, or 
$240,000 a week. 

At the end of the year, with 5 holidays off 
oo no vacation, our lad has counted $12,240,- 


When he is 21 he has counted $73,440,000; 
6 years on this grind. 

Still there is a big pile of dollar bills in 
front of him. On his fifty-fifth birthday he 
is just half way through the pile, still count- 
ing at the clip of 100 bills a minute. 

But our boy—now past middle age—is a 
persevering cuss, He'll finish the task or 
know why. 

And he does, 

But when he’s counted the billion, he is 
96 years old. He's beaten the insurance tables 
and has stooped shoulders, but he has count- 
ed his billion. 

It’s easier to spend someone else's billion 
than it is to count your own. If you don't 
believe it, try it. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones], a member of the committee, and 
the Chair may say for the information 
of the committee that the members will 
be recognized in the following order after 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones] 
has concluded: Mr. ANDRESEN, of Minne- 
sota; Mr. O’Connor, of Montana; Mr. 
Crawrorp, of Michigan; Mr. Jouns, of 
Wisconsin; and Mr. Wooprum of Virginia. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, there are 
some things I want to call to your at- 
tention. 

In the first place, this bill is labeled and 
publicized throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as a $7,000,000,000 
aid-to-Britain bill. Then I turn to page 
3 and I find that, under the provisions of 
the lease-lend bill, the President of the 
United States may reimburse the Army 
and the Navy for the amounts that are 
furnished by them. The present bill 
leaves the President to decide whether 
this is a seven billion or eight billion three 
hundred milion aid program. 

Where are the champions that graced 
these Halls on February 9? When the 
lease-lend bill was being considered you 
told us, “Congress will not lose control of 
the amount of British aid.” You said, 
“This constitutional body has control of 
the purse strings of the country.” Where 
are the champions that came down here 
and told us as we passed the lease-lend 
bill, “You will stand by us and you will 
help to control the President of the 
United States by controlling the amount 
of money you give him”? 

If you object to this little amendment 
that would reduce by a certain percent- 
age the amount of this particular item 
and of other items that follow, you are 
saying that a Member of Congress cannot 
change this appropriation one iota, but 
the President can change from $7,000,- 
000,000 to $8,300,000,000 the amount of 
aid to be given. Instead of having a 
$7,000,000,000 bill, if he chooses to take 
out the $1,300,000,000, you have only a 
$5,700,000,000 appropriation bill. 
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Where is the integrity of Congress if 
we do not have the courage to provide the 
amounts that the majority of the people’s 
Representatives approve? Seven billion 
dollars covers the entire amount of the 
estimate that was submitted by the Brit- 
ish Government for their own defense. 
Why should we pass a bill for $8,300,- 
000,000, when all they have asked us for 
is $7,000,000,000? I have never yet seen 
an Army officer who has ever asked for a 
less amount than he needed, and I as- 
sume the British Government knows 
more than we do what they need to win 
the war. Why should we whoop it up 
$1,300,000,000? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Do not try to draw a red 
herring over the trail. I am trying to 
tell you that the integrity of Congress 
and the courage of Congress are the im- 
portant things we must preserve. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In other words, the 
gentleman refuses to answer? 

Mr. JONES. In other words, nothing; 
do not try to confuse the issue. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is the gentleman for 
or against it? 

Mr. JONES. If we are going to stand 
upon our constitutional duty, that Con- 
gress shall provide the amounts that shall 
be spent, if you mean what you say and 
what you said on February 9, that Con- 
gress was going to control the purse- 
strings and the operation of this bill, 
let us vote for these amendments. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.J 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I voted against the lend-lease 
bill, and I voted for every amendment 
to restrict the authority of the President 
offered here in the House and presented 
to us from the Senate. I have not 
changed my position with reference to 
that legislation, but I believe that when 
we stop to consider legislation appro- 
priating money to carry out the pur- 
poses of the bill which is now law we 
should act with deliberation and judg- 
ment. If the leaders in our administra- 
tion do not have any business sense, then 
certainly the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Members of 
the House should exhibit some intelli- 
gence in that respect. 

A day or two ago the British Govern- 
ment presented our Government cer- 
tain information relating to war orders 
by the British placed in this country. 
We find they have now on order $2,700,- 
000,000 worth of war material and that 
they have paid on these orders $1,682,- 
000,000. These orders include 14,000 
fighting planes of all kinds, and cover all 
kinds of other material now in produc- 
tion in this country, for which Great 
Britain stands ready and willing to pay 
$2,700,000,000. 

It seems to me it should be the first 
business of Congress and of the adminis- 
tration to see that delivery is made of 
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the war materials Great Britain has al- 
ready ordered before we proceed with an 
appropriation of $7,000,000,000, when we 
are not now in a position to make deliv- 
ery on the materials they have paid for. 
They have purchased 14,000 fighting air- 
planes, The bill now before the commit- 
tee, in which we are asked to appropriate 
$7,000,000,000, calls for additional hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of air- 
planes. Why should not the administra- 
tion start our factories going, stop the 
strikes all over the country, and get our 
men working 24 hours a day and 7 days 
a week to produce the material for which 
Great Britain is ready to pay, rather than 
go on with this additional program when 
we cannot now make deliveries on what 
they have ordered? We should not ap- 
propriate any money until we furnish 
the material for which Great Britain has 
paid. Therefore, I am supporting the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas to reduce the amount, for 
we should not spend money unnecessar- 
ily and take it away from our own na- 
tional defense, 

Great Britain has a great deal of dol- 
lar exchange in this country. It has as- 
sets all over the world. Some of the most 
valuable assets they are now holding are 
in the Far East, the rubber and tin mo- 
nopolies, which they have not offered to 
turn over as security to this country. 
All we are supposed to get is some securi- 
ties they have representing properties in 
South America and some in this country. 
I say that we should write into the bill 
an amendment which will require them 
to put up security for every dollar of 
whatever amount is appropriated by the 
Congress, either now or in the future. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of my protest 
against the provisions of the lend-lease 
bill, that measure has now become the law 
of the land. A large majority of the mem- 
bership of both Houses of Congress voted 
for the measure. The President and his 
leaders in Congress repeatedly stated that 
the bill was a measure designed to keep 
our country at peace with the world and 
out of the European war. I will hold the 
President and his administration to this 
promise, and I am therefore voting for 
the appropriation before us today, as I do 
not want it to be said that I placed an ob- 
struction in the path of the President in 
his effort to administer existing law and 
secure peace for America. I hope that he 
will achieve this objective as all America 
wants to remain at peace. 

As a part of these remarks, I am in- 
cluding a recent Associated Press dispatch 
on British war orders placed in this coun- 
try and on England's financial holdings 
in the United States and South America. 
I am willing to help the democracies of 
Europe, but I stress the fact that the 
President should act with sound and busi- 
ness-like judgment before saddling the 
future cost of the European war upon the 
backs of the American people. Great 
Britain has an abundance of world-wide 
assets which can be acquired as security 
for the war supplies about to be loaned or 
leased from the United States. The 
President should insist that these assets 
be turned over to the United States as 
collateral for the debts due us, If he does 
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not do so he will be breaking faith with 
the American people. 

We are living in a critical time. No one 
can predict the future. As Members of 
Congress we have two immediate duties 
to perform—first, to rapidly complete a 
full defense for our country; and, second, 
to keep out of the European war. I renew 
my pledge to these objectives and call 
upon all Americans to join with me. 

The Associated Press dispatch above 
referred to follows: 


CONGRESS RECEIVES SUMMARY OF BRITISH Wan- 
TIME FINANCES—$1,682,000,000 Pam oN 
2.7-BILLION Onbzns; HoLDINGS TO MEET 
BALANCE 


Congress received this statistical summary 
of Great Britain’s wartime finances and op- 
erations today from Budget Director Harold 
D. Smith: 

Existing British orders here total $2,700,- 
000,000, of which about $1,682,000,000 has 
been paid. The policy of the United King- 
dom has been to pay cash, and all goods 
delivered have been paid for. Usually 25 
percent has been paid in cash when the 
orders were placed. 

Remaining liabilities will be met from ex- 
isting dollar resources, such as sale of Brit- 
ish holdings of United States securities, ac- 
quisition of gold and proceeds of British 
exports to this country. s 

The British Government does not have 
ee adequate to meet additional commit- 
ments. 


BRITISH HOLDINGS 


None of the proposed 677,000, 000,000 Brit- 
ish-aid appropriation, however, is to be used 
to pay for orders placed by Britain in this 
country prior to the lease-lend bill. 

On January 1, British holdings included 
$616,000,000 of marketable securities and 
$900,000,000 of less readily marketable invest- 
ments. 

The “nominal” yalue of United Kingdom 
investments in Canada is the equivalent cf 
2,000,000,000 United States dollars, while the 
Kingdom's investments in South America are 
$3,500,000,000. Mr. Smith said the “market” 
value would be “much less.” 


GOLD AND DOLLAR HOLDINGS 


As of the first of the year, Britain held 
$292,000,000 of gold, $54,000,000 of official dol- 
lar balances, and $305,000,000 of private dollar 
balances. 

Britain has given capital assistance totaling 
$171,000,000 to United States defense plants 
in connection with her orders. 

The monthly rate of war expenditures for 
the United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, and India, taken to- 
gether, is, according to Federal Government 
information, $1,750,000,000, of which $1,500,- 
000,000 is the expenditure of the United King- 
dom alone. During the fiscal year 1941-42 
Canada is expected to spend $1,400,000,000 on 
her direct war effort. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to make the few remarks I propose 
to make in an appeal to the leadership 
of this House on certain matters. 

I opposed the passage of the lease-lend 
bill. The voice of the opposition was 
futile. A storm, wherever it started, 
swept it through. It is now the law. The 
bill that is now before us will soon become 
law as it is written. It will pass as it 
has been presented to this House. The 
President in both bills has been given 
plenary power. He can do with this 
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money as he sees fit. The responsibility 
is his; he asked for it. It has been sug- 
gested that in the neighborhood of one- 
half billion dollars of this money will be 
expended for agricultural products and 
foodstuffs for Great Britain. Cotton is 
included, tobacco is included, canned 
pork is included, and I understand, ten- 
tatively, other foodstuffs. Now, here is 
the point I want to get over to you. We 
have a surplus of wheat in the United 
States today approaching 500,000,000 
bushels and no place to go with it—and 
wheat is not contemplated in this bill. 
Canada has a surplus of wheat likewise 
and Great Britain is securing her wheat 
supply from Canada and paying for it. 
That is her privilege. It was brought out 
upon the floor here yesterday that Can- 
ada and her subjects have liquid assets 
in the United States totaling a high 
figure. I want to appeal to the leader- 
ship of the House to go to the President 
of the United States, because, as I said, 
he has a free hand, and upon his should- 
ers rests the responsibility of spending 
$7,000,000,000—and appeal to him to in- 
clude wheat in this program. I want to 
call your attention to the further fact 
that the taxpayers of this country who 
are raising wheat, as well as the little 
home owner, will be called upon to pay 
their share of this indebtedness, and re- 
member this: They are the taxpayers 
who have the property that the tax col- 
lector can lay his heavy hand on at the 
time, and this includes the farmer, the 
home owner, and the man who has real 
estate or personal property of a tangible 
nature. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I refuse to yield. 

I am going to ask the great statesman 
who heads this committee, the Speaker 
of the House, and the gentleman whom 
the majority side of this House elected 
as its leader, of whom we are all proud, 
to get the sympathetic ear of the Presi- 
dent of the United States when it comes 
to expending this money so as not to ex- 
tend credit to Great Britain until Can- 
ada’s and Great Britain’s liquid assets in 
this country are exhausted, to the end, 
if you please, that the Canadian tax- 
payer will not be preferred over the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If the gentleman will 
give me a minute, I will yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman asked me a question, and I want 
to answer it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No; I did not ask the 
gentleman a question. I am just asking 
him with others to appear before the 
President and try and have him give con- 
sideration to the two points I have point- 
ed out. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Is the 
gentleman going to vote for this bill and 
help us get the money? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I hope that they will 
also appeal to the President in trying to 
put into this picture the wheat grower 
of this country who ultimately is going to 
have a lot of these taxes to pay, and, in 
the final analysis, and in one word, not 
prefer the British taxpayer over the 
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American taxpayer. I do not want to see 
us use emotion entirely in place of judg- 
ment. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
first I wish to add my support to the 
statement of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. In my opinion, we 
are making a great error by not decen- 
tralizing more the location of these new 
industries and putting them out in the 
agricultural areas of the United States. 
To me it is a tragedy, and, of course, we 
have the evidence that has developed in 
the case of Governor Davis, who was one 
of the Governors of the Federal Reserve 
banks. He is now being transferred to 
St. Louis as the head of the Federal Re- 
serve bank there. I wish more attention 
would be paid to what the gentleman 
from Mississippi had to say about locating 
new industrial plants in the agricultural 
areas. 

Earlier in the day the Speaker gave me 
permission to insert as a part of my re- 
marks certain correspondence and one of 
the letters, which I will insert, written by 
the head of one of our very important 
business institutions, in the middle para- 
graph states this: 

It strikes me that the importance of in- 
dustry and the importance of increasing the 
preduction of industry has been more clearly 
seen as a war measure than it has as a peace 
measure. And, since we are now at war, 
much of the misunderstanding of the peace- 
time situation no longer holds 


I note from the War Department that 
this gentleman’s concern has been given 
$467,000 worth of war orders. To me his 
language is amazing, and I am not one to 
admit that industry is more important as 
a war measure than as a peace measure. 
I think we should stick to it as a peace 
proposition, more valuable than in time 
of war. The absence of industry leads 
to war, resulting from social upheavals. 

One other point. There is published 
in the city of London what is known as 
the South American Journal, and these 
sheets I hold in my hand are photostatic 
copies taken from the January 25, 1941, 
issue. This data deals strictly with Brit- 
ish investments in Latin America. On 
page 57 of that issue is shown Great 
Britain’s holdings in Latin America are 
the equivalent of £1,093,000,000. Calcu- 
late that on the basis of the dollar ex- 
change today, and at $4.02 per pound 
sterling and you will have the investment. 
This sheet shows the amount invested in 
Government bonds, banks, shipping, mis- 
cellaneous investment, railways, and it 
shows the amount invested for each year 
from 1923 to 1940, dividends and interest 
paid thereon, and I say to you that this 
information is taken primarily from the 
official London Stock Exchange records 
and other authentic sources, and it shows 
that the investments are current, ex- 
tremely valuable. If we can obtain them 
as collateral to these advances to be made 
to England we will be doing a good day’s 
job. I hope the amendment which will 
be offered will prevail and, if the Speaker 
will give me permission to do so, I shall 
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insert these statistics in the Recorp for 
the information of the House. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is it not a fact that 
in the decentralization program the Army 
and the Navy not only are not decen- 
tralizing plants, but they are figuring on 
expanding existing plants in all congested 
areas? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is exactly 
what is taking place, and you will have 
a social revolution at the end, when de- 
mobilization comes, unless something is 
done about it in advance. 

Mr. PITTENGER. And they are pay- 
ing no attention to Congress or the sug- 
gestions of Members of Congress in con- 
nection with that matter. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The case of Gov- 
ernor Davis is evidence that the gentle- 
man is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
now present the data on the British in- 
vestments in Latin America, which would 
appear to be about $4,394,181,600, on the 
basis of $4.02 per pound sterling. 


[From the South American Journal of 
January 25, 1941] 
BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN-AMERICA 


A reduction of 234,824, 208 to £1,093,080,099 
in the amount of British capital interested in 
Latin America at the end of 1940 compared 
with the previous year, which our compila- 
tions show must be regarded as more ap- 
parent than real for so many securities 
which have for long been without interest 
payments and seldom dealt in, have this year 
been removed from the official lists, and 
although in our endeavor to give our read- 
ers reliable statistics, we have included many 
which this year are not quoted, there have 
still been a number which it was reasonable 
to ignore. The average return, it will be 
noticed, shows a fractional improvement 
from 1.68 percent in 1939 to 1.70 percent in 
1940, and there is a substantial reduction 
from 61.9 percent to 50.2 percent in the 
amount receiving no interest. In the fol- 
lowing table we show the total amount of 
British capital invested in the Latin Ameri- 
can ccuntries and normally quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange at the end of each 
of the last 18 years, with the total interest 
paid, its percentage, and the amounts not 
receiving interest, figures for 1913 being 
given for comparison: 


Total 


Amount, No interest, 

poun per- poun: 

Pounds dent 

1, 093, 080, 099 | 18,684,377 | 1.7 | 549, 180,024 
1, 127, 904, 305 | 19,010,329 | 1.6 | 698,077, 803 
1, 149, 363, 463 | 19, 681,020 | 1.7 986, 220 
1, 154, 785, 293 | 26, 104,093 | 2.2 | 496, 507, 685 
1, 161, 606, 075 | 22,529,238 | 1.9 | 521,613,353 
1, 189, 804, 359 | 20, 811,282 | 1.8 | 657, 195, 153 

1984. 1, 205, 617, 085 | 20, 443,044 | 1.6 288, 
1933..... 1, 203, 685, 595 | 21,023, 911 1.7 | 791, 402, 615 
1932._... 1, 185, 122, 391 | 23,840,073 | 2.0 407, 651 
1931..... 1, 221, 639, 882 | 40, 096, 336 | 3.2 | 414,777, 230 
1930. 1, 205, 306, 213 | 52,743,749 | 4.3 | 289, 614, 959 
„ 211, 368 | 55,541,775 | 4.5 | 288, 580, 014 
„038, 544 | 53, 673,892 | 4.4 | 290, 324, 366 
944, 363 | 49,835,846 | 4.2 | 284,613, 539 
. 534, 777 | 52,405,213 | 4.5 | 269, 597, 904 
„ 659, 470 | 47,178,101 | 4.1 | 287, 102, 344 
, 653, 247 | 45,291,860 | 3.9 321, 153, 727 
705, 083 | 43,551,457 | 3.8 | 333, 296, 318 
236, 565 | 47,714,168 | 4.7 | 82, 229, 183 


1941 


Our method of calculating the return on 
the invested money is to take the amount 
actually paid during the year, whether on 
account of dividends, arrears of interest, or 
bonus, so that when a 50-percent bonus, for 
example, is paid in addition to, say, a 5-per- 
cent dividend, that amount of capital on 
which these payments have been made would 
be considered to have received 55 percent. 
In the same way 2 years of preference divi- 
dend in arrears at 6 percent per annum, if 
paid in 1 year, would be regarded as 12 per- 
cent. This method, while the fairest we can 
imagine, often has the effect of making the 
return as regards some of the smaller coun- 
tries appear to vary unduly, and that fact 
should not be overlooked in considering the 
final result. The following table gives the 


statistics relating to Government bonds: 
Government bonds 


Amount, 
pounds 


1940_....| 316,697,941 | 4,929,340} 1.5 67, 955, 687 
1989 324, 149, 858 | 4,090,466 | 1.2 | 210, 891, 793 
1938_....] 327. 379, 1 3,940, 324 1.2 204, 267, 718 
1937.....] 330,407,756 | 8,266,740 2.5 62, 723, 585 
1930.— 328, 389, 486 | 7,427,357 2.3 61, 064, 305 
1935_....} 330, 912, 7, 204,124 | 2.1 88,604, 918 
1934.....| 345,406,421 | 7,072,527 | 2.0 | 122, 659, 610 
1933.....| 314, 887,920 | 6,275,068 | 1.9 | 184, 644, 661 
1932_.... 317, 504,013 | 6,275,079 | 1.9 | 187, 905, 022 
1931.....] 328,870, 574 | 12,315,420 | 3.7 | 58, 089, 265 
930... 965, 14, 687,895 | 4.3 49,027, 800 
„ 4.2 50,347,950 
erar] tt) Sas 

* , 
4.1 | 45, 138, 656 
4.0 | 43,783, 258 
3.9 | 58, 458, 581 
3.9 | 58,023, 899 
4.4) 4,888, 420 


In order to keep our statistics uniform we 
have to follow the practice, unfortunately 
adopted many years ago, of regarding all the 
capital of the Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia 
Railway as appertaining to Chile, although, 
of course, much of the line is actually in 
Bolivia. The following table gives the rail- 
way statistics: 


Railways 


Amount, 


1940.....] 471, 949, 558 | 5, 002,657 | 1.0 | 337, 202, 452 
1939_.... 477, 705, 391 | 5,773,648 | 1.2 | 336, 032, 209 
1938.....] 493,906,115 | 5,934,746 | 1.2 | 339, 073, 077 
1937. 494, 313, 510 | 8,126, 510 1.6 | 320, 216, 884 
1930 495, 830, 4 6, 238, 246 | 1,2 | 331, 624, 207 
1935 495, 184,431 | 6,484,275 | 1.3 | 334, 158, 554 
1934 490, 000, 6, 231,205 | 1.3 | 344, 540, 662 
1933.—— 492, 633,144 | 6,467,774 | 1.3 | 345,920, 724 
1932. . 480, 670, 7, 580, 418 | 1.5 | 321, 682, 877 
1931 508, 363, 044 | 11, 791,912 | 2.3 | 205, 208, 901 
1930. 508, 997, 193 | 17, 778,736 | 3.5 | 158, 323, 420 
1929. 495, 906, 811 | 19,970,570 | 4.0 | 135, 329, 099 
1923..... „990, 380. 3.9 | 135, 479, 723 
1927._... 492, 420, 738 3.9 | 137, 007, 476 
1926 490, 797, 841 4.2 | 135, 785, 474 
1925. 483, 376, 359 3.6 | 146, 372, 535 
1924. 481, 421, 357 3.6 | 160, 109, 031 
1023. 482, 874, 311 3.4 | 164, 472, 783 
1913.....| 457,822,726 4.2 | 60, 649, 269 


The amount of British capital invested in 
Latin-American miscellaneous stocks at the 
end of 1940 was £288,613,696, a decrease of 
over £16,000,000 as compared with 1939. The 
amount going without remuneration was 
£141,388,585, and the average return 2.7 per- 
cent. The following table is self-explanatory: 
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Miscellaneous 


Amonak; No jateco; 
poun: Per- Poun 
Pounds | cont 
1940.....] 288,613,696 | 8,027,519 | 2.7 | 141,388, 585 
1939.....| 304,258,078 | 8,410,974 | 2.9 | 144, 799, 022 
1938. 306, 207, 988 | 8,979,835 | 2.9 | 106, 200, 750 
1937.....| 308,080,178 | 8,968,792 | 2.9 | 105, 339, 940 
1936.....| 317,574,619 | 8,302,911 | 2,6 | 120, 677, 595 
1935..... 327, 510, 334 | 6,588,922 | 2.0 | 209, 271, 126 
1084. 330,059,665 | 6,586,237 | 1.9 | 213, 232, 909 
933. 347, 302,859 | 7,689,110 | 2.0 | 226,312, 184 
331, 282,715 | 9,476,271 | 2.8 | 175, 507, 606 
338, 942, 336 14, 547, 232 4.2 134, 025, 062 
315, 845, 838 | 18,012,680 | 5.7 | 72,463, 640 
336, 395, 390 | 18,201,869 | 5.4 | 101,770,765 
334, 407, 855 | 17,112,148 | 5.1 | 102, 906, 455 
302, 160, 507 | 13,774,288 4.5 92, 185, 380 
294, 805, 107 | 15,300,605 | 5.1 | 85, 673, 864 
288, 434, 706 | 13,902,103 | 4.8 90, 899, 012 
200, 729, 938 | 12,064,004 | 4. 5 90,062, 641 
270, 168, 630 | 10,414,562 | 3.8 | 103, 757, 106 
191, 132, 865 | 10,645,637 |- 5.5 | 16, 791, 404 


Banks and shipping companies cannot, as a 
rule, be allocated to any one republic, so a 
separate group has been made for these. 
The total amount shows a substantial re- 
duction on the year, and the percentage re- 
turn indicates improvement, with a reduc- 
tion in the amount receiving no dividend. 
This is, however, due to the elimination of 
some shipping securities from the official 
stock-exchange lists. The following table 
combines the bank and shipping groups: 


Banks and shipping 
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Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, my time 
is limited and I decline to yield. I spoke 
here last night from the well of this House 
and saw about 15 to 20 Members sitting 
in front of me listening to what I had to 
say. Congress was still in session, and 
we were talking about giving away $7,000,- 
000,000 to foreign countries. Fifteen to 
twenty were all of the Members who were 
interested in what was going to happen. 
When I say “giving away $7,000,000,000,” 
that is exactly what the lend-lease bill 
provides for, if the President of the United 
States sees fit to do it. I have heard 
economy preached here by my colleague 
from New York and also by my colleague 
from Virginia ever since I have been in 
Congress. I followed that leadership, 
and I have voted for every dollar the 
President of the United States said was 
necessary for national defense of this 
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country, and I shall continue to do so, but 
I do not believe that any red-blooded 
American is going to vote to saddle on the 
taxpayers of the United States $7,000,- 
000,000 to be given away to foreign gov- 
ernments. Do you realize that when we 
get through with this program for the 
year we will have something like $76,000,- 
000,000 of debts for this country? There 
will be a tax bill come in here soon that 
will make the people of this country con- 
scious of what this means. We are asked 
to appropriate $7,000,000,000, and what 
for? Has any country declared war upon 
us? Has any country threatened a war 
on the United States? If you want to be 
honest about this thing, we have talked 
ourselves into this war. Nobody is to 
blame but America if we get into the war. 
I do not believe in sending $7,000,000,000 
3,000 miles away to get into any war, and 
that is what it means if we follow up the 
dictates here of what is expected of this 
Congress. I am going to support this 
amendment because it is for a less 
amount, but I am thinking about the 
130,000,000 taxpayers of the country who 
will have to pay for this sooner or later. 
They are the people for whom I am speak- 
ing today. You people here can take care 
of yourselves; so can Mr. Knudsen and 
these other men who testified about this 
bill. I am thinking about the taxpayers 
in this country, in my State, and in my 
district—the people who are laboring in 
the sweat of their brow to meet the heavy 
taxes they already have to pay today, 
without adding $7,000,000,000 more on top 
of that. I am opposed to it, and that is 
the only reason I take up the time today, 
to bring these views to you. I know what 
the people throughout the Nation are 
thinking, and it would be well for us to 
stand up here and say what we think, 
because later on you will have to do it, if 
you are going to run for Congress again. 
CApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, a story is told that on one 
occasion a great evangelistic effort was 
going on in a certain part of the country, 
and the Prince of Hades was very much 
concerned about it. Therefore, he sum- 
roned into a round-table discussion all 
of his little imps. 

He said, “What can we do about this 
thing? It looks like this preacher down 
there is sweeping the country, and our 
cause is being very much hurt.” 

One little imp got up and said, “Satan, 
I suggest we go down and argue about 
it.” Various others got up and made 
their suggestions as to what they should 
do, but none of the suggestions seemed 
to appeal very much to the Prince of 
Darkness. Finally he said, “Go on and 
do the best you can, but if it finally 
comes to the point where you cannot do 
anything else, then just tell them not to 
go forward, not to accept religion, but to 
put it off a little while; just delay it a 
little while.” 

Now, the lease-lend bill has become 
law. It has become the fixed policy of 
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this Government. As the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and many 
others who were not for that bill have 
said in the well of this House, We have 
set our hand to this task.” So are we 
going to sit here today and listen to 
speeches arguing all over again against 
the policy of the lease-lend bill? If we 
have decided to help Great Britain and 
other countries, if we have decided to 
render aid, shall we do it all the way or 
halfway or part of it? 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Always 
to my friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would make it clear whether the 
devil is for or against this legislation? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
the devil would be for this amendment. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Always 
to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is anybody who opposes 
this $7,000,000,000 supposed to be an imp? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Well, 
I do not say that, but if my friend feels 
like the shoe fits him I would not argue 
with him about it. [{Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will have to ask 
the indulgence of the Committee. I only 
have 2 or 3 minutes. This particular 
paragraph to which this amendment is 
offered provides funds for acquiring am- 
munition, guns, ordnance, and other ma- 
tériel of that type. Are we going to say 
to these countries, by adopting the 
amendment, “Yes; we will give you two 
guns now, but we think we will not give 
vou three guns at this time. We will give 
you so many tanks now, but we think that 
is enough for you,” in spite of the fact 
that Great Britain and our Army and 
Navy experts say they are needed now. 
My friend the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] says, “Just put 
up half the money and we will put up the 
rest of it later, because you are not get- 
ting delivery on it.” Well, that is one way. 
Many years ago Winston Churchill thun- 
dered at his people, “You ought to be 
getting ready.” They said, “Put if off 
until the time comes when we need it.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I said 
we should help Great Britain get their 
matériel for which they had paid, which 
amounts to over $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 
They are getting delivery on that every 
day and we are told that in a few months 
those orders will be out and the factories 
which Great Britain has built in this 
country to manufacture those commod- 
ities will be idle unless they have further 
orders to goon. They will not have any 
further orders unless this money is avail- 
able to get these defense articles. Not 
only that, but we know very well we have 
to build factories and facilities to manu- 
facture some of the matériel to be fur- 
nished in this bill. If we put it off time 
after time, put it off, we will never get 
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ready to deliver the planes and the tanks 
and the guns which they need and we will 
not do what we said we would do by 
Public Law 11. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Not right 
now. 

I want to appeal to the House on this 
first amendment not in any way to crip- 
ple or hamstring or impede this legis- 
lation. I want to appeal to you to pass 
this bill today as this committee has 
brought it to you, a nonpartisan commit- 
tee, if you please, supported by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taper] and 
other gentlemen on that committee. We 
have labored over it. We have fashioned 
it. We have brought it here and we are 
anxious to see it go to the other end of 
the Capitol, so that it may have their 
consideration and approval and the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

I do not wish to stop any of you from 
making any statement or taking any po- 
sition, but I ask you to help us expedite 
this. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr, LamMBERTSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. LAMBERTSON) 
there were ayes 63 and noes 162. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(4) Vessels, ships, boats, and other water- 
craft, and equipage, supplies, materials, spare 
parts, and accessories, $629,000,000. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I voted against the lend-lease bill. I felt 
that measure delegated extraordinary 
and unnecessary powers to the executive 
branch of the Government. I regard it 
as a radical departure from our demo- 
cratic way of government. But the ma- 
jority has ruled and that issue is de- 
cided. That die is cast. Our Govern- 
ment has even made commitments under 
it. 

We now join in the hope that it will 
work in the interests of our people. We 
cannot even begin, at this time, to visual- 
ize how far commitments made under 
that measure may extend. We do hope 
that whatever steps that may be taken, 
that they will not get our country too far 
into a foreign war. 

I believe that the great majority of our 
people are anxious to help the democra- 
cies, and certainly want Hitlerism de- 
feated at the earliest possible date. 
There is practically no debate on that 
point. I just don’t think, however, that 
the great rank and file of our people are 
ready to sacrifice our men and boys on 
foreign battlefields. 

The bill before us provides for an out- 
lay of $7,000,000,000, the biggest single 
peacetime appropriation in our history. 
The proponents of the measure believe 
most of it will be secured. Almost all of 
it represents implements and munitions 
of war for use in foreign countries. One 
and a half billion dollars’ worth is al- 
ready on the way. 

We are informed that this is only a 
part of what we may be expected to do 
later on. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have already spent 
or agreed to spend, twenty-seven and a 
half billions for our own defense. We 
will spend billions more. By way of 
comparison, that $27,000,000,000 just 
about represents the value of all farm 
land in this country. Our national debt 
at the end of the year will amount to 
about the taxable value of all property 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the point I want 
to make, I just do not think it is right 
that with the expenditure of the bil- 
lions of the people’s money, that it 
should be used for the enrichment of 
any person or group of persons. It is 
not right that we should permit money 
expended to make death-dealing weap- 
ons of war to be used for profitable pur- 
poses. It just is not right. 

We talk a lot about where munition 
factories should be located, and so forth. 
And right here let me say that I think 
certain industrial centers have taken ad- 
vantage of that situation. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Sorry; I do not 
have time. The gentleman can prob- 
ably explain in his own time. 

Mr. Chairman, if these funds are to be 
used to save democracy and humankind; 
if all these efforts are to save a world 
gone mad; if we are going to call our 
men and boys, either as volunteers or 
by the draft method, and pay them about 
$30 per month and train them in the art 
of the use of deadly weapons; if we are 
going to ask them to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, on the battlefield, or on the 
sea, or in the air; if we are going to 
do that, Mr. Chairman, and we are do- 
ing it, then we have no right to permit 
any of these funds to be used for profit- 
able purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not make the 
mistake that was made in the World 
War. While men were suffering and 
dying on the battlefields of Europe we 
permitted a lot of selfish individuals to 
become rich over here. We increased our 
millionaire population by more than 2,000 
during that period. We must not do that 
again. We are not yet thinking in terms 
of sacrifice. It seems to be more of a 
question of financial gain so far as these 
funds are concerned. Let us get down 
to business and make this defense pro- 
gram work just as efficiently and as fast 
as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress and this 
House must see to it that proper and ef- 
fective legislation is enacted, to the end 
that these funds, and all other defense 
funds, shall not go to the enrichment of 
anyone. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

One reason some of us here have voted 
consistently against tending toward in- 
volvement in the European war is because 
we did not wish people in European coun- 
tries to rely upon our coming into the 
war. 

For the same reason I have always re- 
frained from saying that I would ever 
vote aid for England. But from the be- 
ginning of the war I had always thought 
that if and when the British Isles should 
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be attacked, since England is a kind of 
buffer state between America and nations 
on the Continent now on the march, a 
vote to aid them financially would be jus- 
tified. I would not consider that seven 
billions or even double that amount 
would be too great a price to pay, and I 
intended to vote for that much aid. 

But this appropriation under the lend- 
lease bill is not a mere simple proposition 
to aid Britain, much as I wish that it 
were. It has a sinister background. The 
increasingly belligerent statements of the 
President, obviously intended to stir the 
American people to a total-war fervor; 
the arguments of the proponents here and 
in the newspapers that “the die is cast,” 
that we are now in the war and must 
carry it on to victory; the many incidents 
indicating that it is intended to carry 
through the war until either we or Hitler 
capitulate, leave a long trail of circum- 
stantial evidence. That evidence leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that this appro- 
priation is another artfully cut piece in a 
carefully planned pattern. It is a pro- 
gram the purpose of which is to condition 
American psychology so that we shall be 
willing actively to engaged in the Euro- 
pean war and fight it until the finish. 

So it seems to me that those of us who 
believe that America will never stand the 
strain of a great war, that it would un- 
questionably end in a depression so much 
worse than 1932 that there will be 
revolution and chaos, ought to lift our 
voices against this appropriation, even 
though we want to see England receive 
the material. 

I recognize that it seems opinionated 
and presumptuous for an humble Con- 
gressman like myself to express opinions 
like that which are contrary to the judg- 
ment of the many able American finan- 
ciers who are promoting the war effort, 
joining hands with the President in this 
one policy. But wisdom, we have seen, 
sometimes flits away from bank vaults 
and even from the White House. Some- 
times it rises from log cabins. Although 
the President has many brilliant qualities 
which make him a superior person, his 
apperception of economic questions, we 
now realize, is not one of them. We do 
not know, on the other hand, the extent 
of the great financial and personal in- 
terests abroad held by some of the finan- 
ciers now participating in the war effort 
which would tend to color their judgment 
of what is best for the ordinary men and 
women who constitute the vast majority 
of people in this country. 

The argument that this appropriation 
would aid Britain and strengthen British 
morale has been the argument used on 
every one of the issues which has been 
forced upon us since the war began which 
involved surrendering fundamental 
American policies and rights. It was 
used on the two debates to lift the em- 
bargo, in which we abandoned our neu- 
trality; on the issue of conscription, in 
which we conscripted men who had the 
constitutional right not to be drafted if 
as good an army could be found by en- 
listment; it was the argument for abol- 
ishing the third term, our one sure check 
against absolute monarchy; it was also 
used to secure passage of the lease-lend 
bill in which, for a time, if not forever, 
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the Congress has been reduced to min- 
isterial functions. 

Every one of those sacrifices of Ameri- 
can principles has served to encourage 
Great Britain to go more deeply into a 
war which, as many British now believe, 
would otherwise have gone east toward 
Asia instead of west toward London. 

It becomes apparent now that war 
proponents have used our sympathies for 
Britain as a club to overcome our intelli- 
gence. We can now see that their ob- 
jective was to lead a reluctant American 
people, determined never to participate 
in another European war, to the point 
where it could be said that America was 
so deeply into the war that there would 
be nothing left for us to do but win the 
war. They never point out in their 
speeches that it is equally possible that 
we might lose the war; or, winning it, 
lose all for which we were fighting. 

Already both the President and his 
new friends are urging that we have 
reached that point where there is noth- 
ing left to do but give all the aid that 
is needed to win the war. Already news- 
papers are hinting that the President 
should soon tell the people frankly that 
the British need convoys, pilots, and sol- 
diers to be poured into the Dardanelles. 
Until now nobody much denied that for 
us to try to send sufficient men and sup- 
plies to win the war in Europe would be 
impossibly expensive in blood and money, 
just as it would be too utterly expensive 
for Hitler to overcome America in a war 
fought in this country. 

I wish that I could believe that either 
increased Christianity or increased de- 
mocracy or increased prosperity or in- 
creased civilization will come to the world 
out of the sacrifice which America is 
gradually being seduced and blackmailed 
into making. The very basis of the privi- 
leges of freedom we enjoy is not merely 
our form of government, because we have 
lazily permitted it to become increasingly 
corrupt and incompetent. No; the secu- 
rii of our liberties has until now been the 
vast natural wealth and resources which 
have enabled Americans to progress un- 
der a government which was too often 
mismanaged. 

Surely those of us who believe this, who 
believe that we ought not to sacrifice all 
that we have in what is certainly going to 
be a life-and-death struggle on the part 
of the Germans, ought not to acquiesce in 
this program. We ought to call a halt 
now before it is too late. Because it is 
never too late while we are still being 
treated by the enemy as if we still were 
a neutral nation. 

To proceed with this program, knowing 
it for what it is and still to tell the Amer- 
ican people that it will keep us out of war 
is surely a fraud upon them. It is alsoa 
fraud upon the English people, who are 
making sacrifices they might not other- 
wise make, relying upon the belief that if 
and when they lay down their arms 
Americans proceeding with this program 
will still be in the war fighting until either 
we or the enemy or both are exhausted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
gina [Mr. Wooprum]? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I wish the gentleman from Virginia would 
permit me to speak for 10 minutes on an 
amendment I have. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
are some additional paragraphs. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am go- 
ing to offer an amendment to this para- 
graph, I have not had any time. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I amend my request to 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I should like 
to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, there are no amendments 
pending. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I tried to get the floor and the 
Chair has agreed to recognize me. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I-send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rossion of Ken- 
tucky: Page 2, line 20, strike out “$629,000,- 
000” and insert 8300, 000,000.“ 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
use 10 minutes of the 15 minutes allotted 
to this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Ropston]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
submitted an amendment to section 4 of 
the bill before us striking out the sum of 
$629,000,000 and inserting $300,000,000 
to provide ships, vessels, boats, water- 
craft, supplies, materials, spare parts, 
and accessories to Britain. Section 4 
places all of these supplies in the hands 
of the President, and he can lend, lease, 
or give them away to Britain or any other 
country under the so-called lend-lease 
bill, H. R. 1776. As the administration 
has cracked the whip, I can entertain 
very little hope that my amendment will 
be agreed to. My main purpose is to dis- 
cuss this section and the other sections 
of this $7,000,000,000 appropriation bill. 

In January 1935 the administration 
urged the passage of an appropriation 
bill providing that the President be given 
a blank check for $4,880,000,000. The 
membership of the House generally, as 
well as the country, were astonished at 
this demand. We were told that huge 
sum was to be used to construct high- 
ways, provide employment and food for 
tens of millions of American people, aid 
the farmers, provide jobs, and it was 
supposed to be used entirely for the bene- 
fit of the American people. I was un- 
willing to vote for that bill, because I 
could not get the consent of my mind 
or conscience to give any man a blank 
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check for $4,880,000,000. Much of this 
huge sum was used, as was definitely 
proved later on, to corrupt, browbeat, 
and intimidate needy citizens, and to 
manipulate and win elections. Today 
we are called upon, in effect, to give to 
the President a blank check for $7,000,- 
000,000, not to build ships or manufac- 
ture guns, planes, tanks, shells, and 
other defense equipment for the defense 
of our own country, nor to take care of 
the aged, or to feed or clothe the hungry 
and needy people of our Own country. 
This huge blank check sum is to be 
turned over to the President to provide 
munitions of war for the British Empire, 
and to feed and clothe the people of that 
nation and such other country or coun- 
tries as the President may wish, 

We do not have this great sum of 
money in our Treasury and will not have 
it. Our Nation must borrow the money 
and place $7,000,000,000 more debt upon 
the bowed backs of the taxpayers of the 
United States. This means $250 of debt 
or taxes on an average for each one of the 
millions of American families, or in other 
words $50 each for every man, woman, 
child, and new-born babe in America. 

Section 4 to which my amendment is 
directed authorizes the expenditure of 
$629,000,000 to buy or build ships and 
boats out of our taxpayers’ money and 
turn these over for the most part to the 
British Empire. Does she need these 
boats and ships to carry on her part of 
the war? She does not. Lord Halifax, 
the British Ambassador to the United 
States, and others, as has been done every 
time one of these important bills has 
come up to rush us into that European- 
Asiatic-African war, put out alarming 
reports. We read in the press yesterday 
that a German cruiser and a submarine 
were a few hundred miles off our coast in 
the Atlantic. Time will prove that there 
is not a word of truth in that report. It 
is pure propaganda to alarm the Ameri- 
can people, and help to push through this 
monstrous measure. 

When the bill was before Congress to 
repeal the Neutrality Act and to pass a 
conscription bill rumors were circulated 
that German submarines were lurking 
along the coast of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Of course, after these bills were 
pushed through nothing more was heard 
of these submarines until this $7,000,000,- 
000 blank-check bill came in. 


BRITISH TONNAGE HAS INCREASED 


I have before me the Associated Press 
report dated London, March 17, 1941, giv- 
ing a report as to the present amount of 
merchant ship tonnage owned and held 
by Great Britain. This report is made 
by the world’s authority on shipping, 
Lloyds of London. This is a great ship- 
ping concern. They insure merchant 
ships and cargoes. They keep an ac- 
curate record of every ton of merchant 
shipping owned by Great Britain. I am 
how reading from that report and it 
shows that Great Britain and her ship- 
owners owned and controlled at the 
beginning of her entrance into the pres- 
ent world war 8,977 ships and boats with 
a tonnage of 21,001,925 tons. When Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
France were overrun Great Britain se- 
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cured from those countries additional 
tonnage of 12,320,685 tons. Counting 
what she had at the beginning of the 
war and what she acquired from these 
conquered countries, according to Lloyds 
report she had 33,320,610 tons. 

Great Britain has always been a great 
ship-building country and they have been 
working overtime in building ships since 
the war started. Lloyds do not state in 
their report how many millions of ton- 
nage Great Britain has built, but there 
is no doubt that represents several mil- 
lion tons. Great Britain has acquired 
from this country more than a hundred 
ships that represent approximately a 
million tons, and therefore it is safe to 
say that Great Britain and her ship 
owners from the time the war began up 
until now have owned and controiled 
more than 35,000,000 tons of merchant 
sh'ps. Lloyds in this same report that 
I have read from, states that Great Brit- 
ain herself has lost 757 ships up until 
March 17, 1941, with a tonnage of 3.171,- 
273 tons. Her allies have lost 193 ships, 
totaling 875.202 tons, Therefore, since 
the war began Great Britain and her 
allies have lost 950 ships, with a total 
tonnage of 4,046,273 tons, but as Lloyds 
point out she got 12,320,685 tons from 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and 
France. She received from these other 
countries four times as many tons of 
merchant ships as she has lost, and she 
has received more than three times as 
many tons of merchant ships as she and 
her allies have lost. 

In other words, she has a net gain of 
more than 8,000,000 tons over what she 
had before the war began, and add that 
to the 21,000,000 that she had when the 
war did begin she now has nearly 30,- 
000,000 tons of merchant ships, not 
counting a single ship that she has built 
since the war began, nor the 100 or more 
ships she acquired from the United 
States. Therefore, according to Lloyds 
she has thirty-million-and-cdd tons of 
merchant ships. Yet we are putting a 
debt upon ourselves and our children 
under section 4 of $629,000,000 to provide 
more ships for Great Britain. But there 
is another angle to it. Great Britain is 
not using these thirty or more million 
tons of merchant ships to carry supplies, 
food, and war materials to her and her 
allies to carry on the war. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of British ships, 
with more than eight millions of tonnage, 
that are continuing in their regular busi- 
ness and carrying on strictly commercial 
and money-making shipping. For in- 
stance, Great Britain has a great many 
ships and a monopoly that are busy day 
by day carrying commodities from New 
York and other United States ports to 
various countries and ports in South 
America. These enterprises have no 
relation to the war. They are busy mak- 
ing money and operating in direct com- 
petition with American shipowners and 
taking the jobs of American sailors. Fur- 
thermore, Great Britain and British ship- 
owners are busy operating shipping lines 
on our Pacific coast, not in connection 
with the war in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
but they are engaging in strictly com- 
mercial, money-making shipping busi- 
ness, carrying commodities from the 
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western ports of the United States to 
Alaska and other possessions of ours in 
competition with American shipowners, 
operators, and sailors. 

The Navy is our first line of defense on 
the seas; the second line of defense, it is 
admitted, is the merchant marine of any 
country—our merchant ships. With this 
situation confronting us this administra- 
tion is stripping our own country of its 
merchant ships, turning them over to 
Great Britain, and this bill soaks the 
American taxpayers for $629,000,000 to 
build or buy hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of merchant ships and boats and 
under the lend-lease-give-away bill to 
turn them over to Great Britain. 

We talk about trade after the war. 
What a nation needs to carry on suc- 
cessfully trade throughout the world is 
a large merchant marine. The British 
boast of the fact that Great Britain 
rules the waves—the seven seas, and the 
commerce of the world. She does it with 
her great merchant marine. Great 
Britain far surpasses the United States 
with her merchant marine. If we keep 
on giving away our merchant ships and 
building up Great Britain’s merchant 
marine after the war is over, we will not 
have the ships to carry our products to 
the various parts of the world and Great 
Britain will continue to have the great 
advantage that she has always enjoyed. 
Great Britain has billions of dollars of 
collateral, gilt-edge stocks and bonds. 
We should at least demand that they 
put up sufficient stocks and bonds or 
other collateral to secure this seven bil- 
lions and to pay the $629,000,000 for 
these ships. Why should the American 
taxpayers be substituted for the British 
taxpayers? Great Britain now owes us 
about $6,000,000,000 of principal and in- 
terest that we let her have in the other 
World War, and on which she has de- 
faulted and refused to pay. The money 
we loaned to Great Britain was taken 
from the taxpayers of the United States. 
Now, must the taxpayers of the United 
States be called upon with a tremendous 
debt hanging over their heads to finance 
this war, and Great Britain still holding 
her bonds and securities and her many 
great manufacturing plants in the 
United States and every other country 
in the world, and still hold one-fourth of 
the world’s landed surface and 500,000,- 
000 of the 2,000,000,000 population of the 
world? 

If Great Britain could not put up the 
collateral to secure a loan that would 
be a different question, but inasmuch as 
she can do so we insist that it is only 
just and right to the overburdened tax- 
payers of the United States. If she 
needs more merchant ships to carry 
products to her shores why not take 
these hundreds and hundreds of mer- 
chant ships on the lines between New 
York, Central, and South America, and 
on the western coast between the United 
States and Alaska which are now oper- 
ating in competition with the ship own- 
ers of the United States and use these 
ships for the purpose of carrying on the 
war if they need more ships. 

I know some say they are fighting our 
war, but when did Great Britain ever 
fight our war? We had to fight her to 
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gain our independence. We had to fight 
her again in 1812-15 to keep from being 
run off the high seas to carry on our 
commerce, and she took sides with the 
South in 1861-65 to help destroy this Na- 
tion. With all of that, we went over there 
in 1917-18 and helped her win the war. 
We have never yet received back what we 
let her have, and so far as I have been 
able to observe we have never got a real 
expression of gratitude. What brought 
about the present World War? Mr. Bul- 
litt, our Ambassador to France, in testi- 
fying for the lend-lease bill, said that 
this war was caused by the Versailles 
Treaty in the last World War and espe- 
cially the selfishness of Great Britain and 
France. We helped them to disarm Ger- 
many. England and France stood by and 
permitted her to rearm; in fact, the evi- 
dence is indisputable that Great Britain 
encouraged Hitler. We did not bring on 
this war, Mr. Chairman, and I hope that 
my amendment will be adopted and save 
a few hundred million dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money of our own country. [Ap- 


plause.] 
THE LAST STEP TO WAR 


I spoke and voted against the so-called 
lend-lease-give-away bill, H. R. 1776, be- 
cause it took away from Congress its con- 
stitutional powers to declare war and to 
raise and support armies and provide and 
maintain a navy. It gave to the President 
unlimited powers with unlimited re- 
sources to carry on undeclared wars for 
and against any nation on the face of the 
earth. That bill, by repealing many other 
acts of Congress, gave to the President 
power to sell, lease, lend, or otherwise dis- 
pose of our Navy or any part of it, all or 
any part of the equipment of our Army or 
air forces, and to disclose and give away 
our most vital military and naval secrets 
to any country or countries in the world 
and on such terms as he might think 
proper. He could sell it for any price, 
lease it, lend it, or give it away. 

Now he comes to us in this bill and asks 
for $7,000,000,000 in money to dispose of 
it for the benefit of any country or coun- 
tries of the world. He can furnish any 
country military or naval equipment and 
provide the citizens of any country with 
food, clothing, and shelter to the amount 
of $7,000,000,000. There is not a 
dollar of it to provide relief for our own 
citizens or build ships or manufacture 
guns, planes, tanks, or other defense arti- 
cles for our own country, and everybody 
knows that our defenses are very, very 
inadequate. 

We have countless numbers of old peo- 
ple and still have millions of unemployed 
who need food, clothing, and shelter, and 
when I vote to turn over $7,000,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money and increase our 
national debt $7,000,000,000, I must know 
that it is for the defense of this Nation 
and to provide for the needy aged, other 
needy, and needy unemployed in the 
United States. 

The administration, in my opinion, has 
been leading us into war for the last 18 
months. I cannot help but believe that 
there was an understanding between the 
‘President and King George and Queen 
Elizabeth on their visit here that we 
‘would take a hand in that bloody Euro- 
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pean-Asiatic-African quarrel and war if 
and when it came up. The President 
said almost as much when he dedicated a 
bridge between the United States and 
Canada about 2 years ago. English 
statesmen have always counted on our 
joining with them in this war. 

The repeal of the Neutrality Act was 
a step toward war. The Conscription 
Act, which sought to have 45,000,000 boys 
and men registered for military service 
(but to which amendments were forced 
through Congress limiting the number to 
about 17,000,000) was another long step 
toward war. The lend-lease bill, H. R. 
1776, in my opinion, was drawn with the 
definite purpose to empower the Presi- 
dent to use our Navy, our Army, and air 
forces, and all the equipment belonging 
thereto in this war. 

The bill before us today, the $7,000,- 
000,000 bill, with the recent speeches 
made by the President point unerringly 
toward our active participation in the 
European-Asiatic-African war. 

In the beginning they said they were 
not going to convoy merchant ships. 
Now they are talking about convoying 
ships with our Navy. The threats of the 
President and his administration have 
invited war. The President has butted 
into the war. All of us have a feeling of 
dislike toward Hitler, but the President 
and Hitler have had a personal quarrel. 
He has a personal grievance against Hit- 
ler and, in my opinion,-he will go to al- 
most any length to involve this country 
in that war. 

They said that our boys would not be 
called on to fight in any foreign land or 
on foreign seas, but it will not be many 
months, in my opinion, until some of our 
ships will be sunk, some of our soldiers 
and sailors killed, and perhaps then there 
will be a formal declaration of war 
brought before the Congress, but the 
President, I am satisfied, will carry on as 
long as he can the undeclared wars. 
That is the way the leaders in many of 
those European and Asiatic countries in 
recent years have been carrying on their 
wars. 

I said on the floor of the House more 
than 12 months ago that Germany could 
not subdue Great Britain—that she could 
not conquer the British Isles. I have 
never changed my opinion on that sub- 
ject. On the other hand, it will require 
millions of men and untold billions of 
dollars to go into continental Europe 
and take physical possession of the Ger- 
man people and the German nation and 
win a total victory there. If such an at- 
tempt is made, there can be no doubt but 
what this will be the longest, costliest, 
and bloodiest war in which this Nation 
has ever engaged. 

There is every indication that actual 
warfare is imminent. The administra- 
tion sometime ago bought 4,500,000 cas- 
ualty tags to put on the necks of our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines so they 
could be identified when they are killed 
or injured. We learn now that our naval 
vessels are being repainted and they are 
painting them the same color as the 
paint used on the naval vessels of Great 
Britain, I think our Nation has assured 
Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, and other 
countries that we would enter this war. 
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Press reports state that a number of 
United States cruisers and destroyers are 
off the coast of Australia, claiming that 
they are paying a courtesy call. They 
have been there for sometime and will 
continue there for sometime. They are 
there to help protect the East Indies is- 
lands, much of which is owned and con- 
trolled by Great Britain. The press also 
reports that some of our very best bomb- 
ers and fighting planes have winged their 
way across the Pacific to far-away Singa- 
pore, that great British military and 
naval base on the Malay Peninsula in 
Asia. The United States has taken posi- 
tions with its Navy and its air force at 
various points around the world, and one 
of these days unless I am badly fooled 
American boys and American men will 
be fighting in many parts of the world— 
in the islands of the seas, in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and other places. 

It seems that the President and this 
administration have made up their minds 
to defend the British Empire in every 
part of the globe, and the seven billions 
that will be voted today by the supporters 
of the administration is likely to be only 
the first installment. 

Is it not amazing—if this bill passes, 
and another coming up tomorrow—Con- 
gress, at the behest and command of the 
President, will have voted 831,000, 000,009 
for war in the last 14 months. This is 
$6,000,000,000 more than was voted by 
the Congresses in 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
1920 in the World War. This gives all of 
us some idea what tremendous strides we 
have taken and are taking today, and all 
within 14 months. And yet we are told 
we have not entered the war yet. What 
will it be when we get in, and before we 
get through? 

I said on the lease-lend bill, and I now 
say, that I would be willing to help Great 
Britain in a reasonable way provided it 
would not involve our country in war, but 
I would want Great Britain, if we made 
her a loan, to secure it to the extent that 
she could reasonably do so. No British 
Parliament has been called on in this war 
or has voted at any one time such a tre- 
mendous sum as we are called on here to 
vote today, and the British Parliament 
has not appropriated $31,000,000,000 
within the last 14 months. 

The American people have been de- 
ceived again. They have been filled with 
fear and have accepted from time to time 
the promises of the President and his ad- 
ministration that they would keep us out 
of this war. They have already broken 
those promises—they are now in the war, 
and as the months come and go we shall 
be drawn farther and farther into this 
terrible bloody world holocaust. 

A motion will be made to recommit this 
bill in order that it may be amended so as 
to provide if this large sum of money is 
to be expended that it be spent for war 
supplies, food, clothing, and so forth, in 
the United States—spend the money here, 
buy from our own farmers, factories, 
mines, shops, and mills; and also to pro- 
vide that Great Britain provide security 
for the $7,000,000,000 of commodities and 
supplies that this Nation will turn over to 
her. I am satisfied that this motion to 
recommit will be defeated by the adminis- 
tration forces. 
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I have voted for every dollar asked for 
by the administration to strengthen our 
Navy and provide equipment and supplies 
for our Army and air forces. Our coun- 
try must be thoroughly prepared to de- 
fend itself successfully against any at- 
tack on land, sea, and in the air. Such 
defense has not yet been provided for. 
Would it not be well for us to look first to 
the defense of our own country and to the 
needs of our own people? 

The clouds hang heavier over our be- 
loved country today than at any time in 
many decades. I am thinking of the fu- 
ture. With the policies being pursued, 
how can this Nation escape war, bank- 
ruptcy, and ruin and the loss of our own 
freedom and liberties? How different 
would have been our condition today had 
we observed the wise counsel and patri- 
otic advice of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, McKinley, and other great 
Americans to avoid entangling alliances 
with foreign nations. 

Believing that this measure means ac- 
tive war and is against the best interests 
of our own country, and our people I 
shall vote against it. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the time allotted 
to me and ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rossion of 
Kentucky) there were—ayes 42, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(6) Facilities and equipment, for the 
manufacture or production of defense ar- 
ticles, by construction or acquisition, includ- 
ing the acquisition of land, and the main- 
tenance and operation of such facilities and 
equipment, $752,000,000. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, on the day when this House 
raised the national debit limit to $65,000,- 
000,000, I offered an amendment to freeze 
it, temporarily, at least, to that figure, be- 
cause I felt that any gesture at this time 
toward attempting to curtail expenditures 
in some degree would be a step in the right 
direction. Since then conditions have 
rapidly changed until now we see before 
us the demand for expenditures far and 
above any figure we had conceived of be- 
fore. It is not my purpose, therefore, to 
rise in opposition to any attempt to se- 
cure the national defenses of our country 
and to make our country invulnerable to 
attack. Neither is it my purpose to rise 
today to oppose in any way, shape, or 
manner any force which seeks to pre- 
serve our form of government or those 
forces which are interested in the preser- 
vation of our form of government. 

May I take this opportunity to embel- 
lish and elaborate to a certain extent 
upon some of the remarks which have 
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been made by several Members before me 
when they have mentioned the decen- 
tralization of plants and of the national- 
defense program. I am particularly re- 
minded of the statement which the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi made somewhat 
earlier in the debate when he stated that 
he felt that industries and occupations 
which are engaged in the national-de- 
fense program have been concentrated 
too much in and about some of the great 
urban areas of our country, and that in 
the case of an invasion our industrial 
set-up would be seriously threatened. 

I wish to reiterate that statement and 
also to point out to you that, as is being 
daily illustrated in the case of the British 
Isles, at least from information I have 
been able to glean, just such a condition 
of concentration of various industrial 
plants in Great Britain exists. I say to 
you that the bombings and the air raids, 
which are now taking place upon the 
great cities of London, Birmingham, Liv- 
erpool, and many other industrial centers 
and sections of Great Britain, would not 
be so effective if it were not for the fact 
that the industries and plants have been 
largely centered in these great areas of 
population. Therefore, at this time I call 
upon the National Defense Commission 
to make a concentrated study of every 
nook and cranny and corner in our broad 
land to the end that many of the vacant 
and idle plants and factories throughout 
the country may be brought to some sort 
of activity and be utilized for defense 
industry. I ask this Commission to con- 
sider all sections which are universally 
interested—and they all are—in for- 
warding our defense program. In con- 
clusion, I want to take this occasion to 
tell the members of the National Defense 
Commission of the desire of numerous 
persons and firms within my congres- 
sional district who are patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited to participate more actively 
in this great defense effort. These patri- 
otic firms and individuals who have 
available extensive plants, resources, and 
materials are located in strategic places 
within my district and in the great State 
of New York. They deserve the utmost 
of consideration by the Defense Commis- 
sion and should be given every chance to 
play their part in this most gigantic of 


all preparedness attempts. [Applause.] 
Here the gavel fell.] 
The The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
just as I considered a vote for the lease- 
lend bill a vote for dictatorship, war, and 
national bankruptcy, so I consider a vote 
for the sanctioning of the $7,000,000,000 
blank check to the President a vote for 
the same things. 

The Congress having adopted a policy 
to aid Britain, it does not follow that we 
are committed to giving the President at 
one time this gigantic sum of money to 
be used by him as he pleases. 

Since this money can be spent only 
over a period of several years, I think a 
smaller sum, certainly not more than 
half that amount, should be provided, 
and Congress should retain complete 
control over it and determine where and 
how it is to be spent. 
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It is definitely recognized by all who 
understand the true condition of the 
Federal Treasury that national bank- 
ruptcy is staring us in the face. The 
Federal debt, existing and contracted for, 
is now well past the $100,000,000,000 
mark and rising at an unconscionabie 
rate. 

Bankruptcy will mean to America the 
complete loss of our Constitution and 
whole way of life. It will mean perma- 
nent dictatorship and the enslavement of 
all, as we see it under Hitler and Stalin. 

The effect of giving over this $7,000,- 
000,000 will do more to bring bankruptcy 
than it will to give us defense or to aid 
Britain. 

In view of our own desperate financial 
condition, and in view of the fact that 
Britain has between fifteen and twenty 
billion dollars in overseas assets which 
she could use to pay for war supplies, I 
think it is wrong for Congress not to re- 
quire those assets as security for the aid 
we are giving her. The facts relating to 
these British assets have been published 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

Surely the aid to Britain would be just 
as effective if our loans to her were pro- 
tected by those assets as if they were not 
so protected. 

Why should Britain not be willing to 
give us this security? 

I believe my first duty is to protect the 
interests of the people I represent. Un- 
der the circumstances I feel I would be 
doing them a grave wrong if I did not do 
all I can to protect them here, 

The giving to the President this blank 
check of $7,000,000,000, to scatter over 
the whole face of the earth in any man- 
ner he chooses to induce other countries 
to join him is, in my opinion, the most 
fantastic and irrational thing any par- 
liamentary body ever did. There is noth- 
ing in all history that I know of that 
even remotely resembles this act. 

And this seven billions is just a starter. 

This scheme can end only in ruin and 
disaster for America. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(7) Agricultural, industrial, and other 
commodities and articles, $1,350,000,000. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rien: Page 3, 
line 4, after the figures, insert “Provided, 
That Great Britain lift the blockade against 
food for the starving women and children of 
European countries.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard upon this amendment, 
and I ask the gentleman from Virginia 
to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, of course, I like always to 
accommodate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, from whom we 
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occasionally hear. I know that he is a 
great economist, and I plead with the 
gentleman as an economist of time. I 
reserve the point of order for 2 minutes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Virginia. If economy of 
time on the part of Members of Congress 
could in any way affect the $7,000,000,000 
bill now before us, I would like someone 
to point it out to me. Why should we 
be in such a great rush? I am from Mis- 
souri when it comes to being shown. The 
object of this amendment is this: In this 
bill we have about $350,000,000 appropri- 
ated for foodstuffs for Great Britain. If 
we are going to pass a $7,000,000,000 bill 
here to buy foodstuffs, to buy ships, to 
buy airplanes, to buy TNT, and powder 
and submarines to go to Europe to kill, 
kill, kill, it seems to me that we ought to 
be Christian enough to ask Great Britain 
to lift the blockade so that we could ap- 
propriate out of this $7,000,000,000 at least 
two or three or four hundred million dol- 
lars to buy wheat and flour and vegetables 
and other things that would sustain life in 
the women and children who are dying in 
France from starvation, the women and 
children who are dying in Spain, the 
women and children who are starving to 
death in Austria, the women and children 
who are starving to death in Poland, and 
in Norway, and in Holland, and in other 
countries. Why is it that we are going to 
appropriate—a great, big nation like the 
United States—to furnish seven billions 
of dollars’ worth of war supplies to bomb, 
destroy, and kill when we are not going 
to say to Great Britain, “We will not 
give you a damn ship or a piece of powder 
or dynamite to kill until you give per- 
mission for America to save the lives of 
some of these women and children who 
are starving to death?” We should insist 
on it; it is right; it is just; it is honor- 
able; it is the right thing to do—the 
Christian act. Where is our good-nation 
policy? 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RICH. Yes. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. O'NEAL. What does the gentle- 
man say of Hitler, who brought this con- 
dition about? 

Mr. RICH. I would say to Hitler, “We 
will go for you ourselves eventually, if 
and when it occurs that we are not going 
to be permitted to ship things to starving 
people.” And I will tell you how to get 
Hitler. That seems to be the whole thing 
now—how to get Hitler. If you will give 
$5,000,000, I will wager that we can get 
10 red-blooded Americans who will go 
over there and get Hitler; and it would 
only cost you $5,000,000 instead of $32,- 
000,000,000. We have men who would go 
over there and get him, and it would not 
take an army nor a war, and you would 
not have to buy coffins, either, for a 
million men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of 
the Chair the amendment is legislation 
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on an appropriation bill, and the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Of 
course every one of us like and admire 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rich] who has just spoken. We all un- 
derstand that he is a very kind-hearted 
gentleman whose statements are some- 
times emotionally expressed, but the 
world outside does not realize that fact. 
We cannot permit a statement to stand 
unanswered that might give the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania a lot of publicity, 
but the Congress itself a lot of adverse 
publicity. He says that if he were given 
$5,000,000 he could get Hitler. That 
statement is interesting to hear, but hard 
to believe. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman has shown a very belated 
love for the unfortunate people of Europe 
who are suffering as a result of the con- 
quest by Hitler and his allies, and it en- 
tered my mind as to whether or not the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had them 
in mind when he voted against the bill 
which enables this appropriation bill to 
be before us today. He should have 
thought of them then. It is very easy 
to come on the floor and make a lot of 
wild statements, but we are considering a 
bill on a serious occasion. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH] has 
no monopoly on kind feelings for those 
who are suffering. It is a very compli- 
cated international question. We noticed 
in the papers yesterday where the Presi- 
dent has recently acted and, as a result 
of that, vessels with food will go to 
France in the near future. We remem- 
ber not so long ago that when five vessels 
went into France, supposed to carry food 
for the suffering people of unoccupied 
France, that one carried rubber, which 
was then shipped to Italy. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Does the gentleman 
think for a moment that the Germans 
are going to see that that food gets to the 
French? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very 
serious question. That is involved, Five 
vessels were supposed to go to France. 
Four of them carried food and one, after- 
wards, was founds to carry rubber. That 
rubber landed in one of the unoccupied 
ports of France, so I am reliably in- 
formed, and was shipped immediately 
into Italy. Now, there is one of the ques- 
tions, 

The gentlewoman from Ohio has just 
raised the question as to whether or not 
I think Hitler will permit the French 
people to get that food. I hope so. I 
cannot say, but all I can say is that our 
Government will continue to do every- 
thing within its power to help the unfor- 
tunate people of unoccupied France and 
all the other countries. I think we should 
help the people of Poland, the people of 
Czechoslovakia, the people of Norway, 
the people of Belgium, the people of the 
Netherlands, and all other countries that 
have been conquered, if it can be done 
in a manner where those intended to be 
benefited shall receive the benefits; but 
certainly none of us would want to see 
food sent over there and find out later on 
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that, directly or indirectly, it was being 
used to benefit the powerful military ma- 
chine of Hitler and his allies. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I presume the gentle- 
man will agree with me that if food is 
permitted to be shipped to France at the 
present time, occupied or unoccupied, to 
Poland, or to the Low Countries, that 
Hitler and the Nazis will confiscate an 
equal amount—take it way from those 
unfortunate people whom we have in 
mind to relieve, and the net result will be 
that we will be aiding nazi-ism. I want 
to say here and now that I believe the 
people of Poland will sacrifice and starve 
just a little longer in order to finally and 
certainly cut the throat of Hitlerism. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Well, the gentle- 
man’s statement is one we can all agree 
to. On one hand, I see innocent suffer- 
ing people. On the other hand, I see a 
powerful war machine. I can understand 
the practical problem and I hope that 
machinery will be devised as a result of 
which our Government, under the super- 
vision of an American commission, or any 
other neutral commission, will be able to 
render assistance to the unfortunate vic- 
tims of conquest, without the powerful 
and vicious and destructive war machines 
being benefited. 

I also join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia in urging that this 
bill pass the House without amendment 
and by as nearly unanimous vote as pos- 
sible, sending to the country and the 
world the fact that with the authoriza- 
tion bill passed, all of America rallies 
behind our President and our leaders in 
the enforcement of the lease-lend bill, 
CApplause.] 

- [Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) For testing, inspecting, proving, re- 
pairing, outfitting, reconditioning, or other- 
wise placing in good working order any de- 
fense articles for the government of any 
country whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States, in- 


cluding services and expenses in connection 
therewith, 6200, 000, 000. 


Mr. MUND T. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
aa een which is at the Clerk's 

esk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Munpr: Page 
8, line 10, add to section 1 (b), before the 
period in line 10, “Provided, That no funds 
herein appropriated shall be expended in vio- 
lation of article V, section 3, of the final act, 
agreed upon by the Consultative Meetin 
of Ministers of the American Republics a 
Panama on October 3, 1939.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment until I can look at the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
serves a point of order against the 
amendment. The gentleman from South 
Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an important amendment and in no 
sense a political speech, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I dislike very much to object 
to any extension of time and I will not 
do it at this time, but because we must 
pass this bill today, after this I shall be 
compelled to object to any extension of 
time. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment is tremendously impor- 
tant for at least two groups of people in 
this House and two groups in America. 
In the first place, I think it is of vital 
significance to that group which wants 
to keep this country out of war and 
wants to be sure that the allegations 
made of H. R. 1776, that it is a peace 
measure, are faithfully fulfilled. 

In the second place, I think the 
amendment is of vital significance to 
those people in America who wish to 
maintain the solidarity of friendship be- 
tween this country and the South Amer- 
ican republics. I believe those two 
groups of people in America represent a 
vast majority of American opinion. 

Let me say a word or two about the 
aspect of keeping this country out of 
war. In the first place, if this $200,000,- 
000 remains in the bill, it tends to en- 
courage the bringing of war to America 
to the extent that we bring to our har- 
bors belligerent ships of fighting powers, 
thereby running the risks of encouraging 
sabotage, bombing, and submarine at- 
tacks, and all of the other types of at- 
tacks which one enemy power makes on 
another in time of war. 

In the second place this helps to inter- 
fere with the thing most Americans want, 
that is, to build our own American de- 
fense system, because every time we take 
ships off our shipways in order to repair 
some belligerent ships we retard and slow 
down the defense program of America. 

More important than that I call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a danger of 
provoking war by engaging in this kind 
of program at this time. I have in my 
hand a newspaper clipping taken from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of today; and 
I understand the Philadelphia Inquirer is 
not only the leading newspaper in the 
city of Philadelphia, but the most widely 
read newspaper in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The heading reads: “Norfolk 
to Repair First British Warship.” 

Let me read this to you. The article is 
under a Norfolk, Va., date line, dated 
March 18. 

The first British warship to take advantage 
of the provision in the lease-lend law opening 
United States ports to British naval craft for 
repair and reconditioning is expected at the 
Navy Yard here next week. She is a cruiser. 
Her bottom is to be scraped of barnacles and 
she is to receive a coat of paint. 


Before you vote against this amend- 
ment hear what this article has to say 
further: 

Meanwhile it was learned that the United 


States Navy is changing its color to aid the 
British and confuse the Germans. American 
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warships are to be painted a dark gray— 
almost a black gray—the color prevailing in 
the British Fleet. 

This, Navy men said, not only will make it 
dimcult for U-boat crews to distinguish be- 
tween United States and British ships, but 
will aid the latter in slipping into United 
States ports unobserved. 

Five over-age destroyers— 


Very similar in profile and type to those 
which we have already given to the Brit- 
ish and thus almost indistinguishable 
from our own destroyers. 

Five over-age destroyers and the mine- 
sweepers Osprey and Raven have already re- 
ceived their new colors. Ships in the Atlantic 
Fleet will be painted first, with the Wyoming, 
Texas, and New York being first among the 
battleships. 


I call your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
to this diabolical distortion of the art 
of camouflage and submit that it is the 
first time in the history of the American 
Navy or the first time in the history of 
any Navy of any country that camou- 
flage has been used to increase danger to 
one’s own ships. Camouflage is intended 
ordinarily to reduce the danger, not in- 
crease it. This ghastly, war-promoting, 
danger-increasing distortion of the art 
of camouflage should be discontinued in 
the name of common sense and public 
sanity. 

Until such activities as this, warlike 
in kind, warlike in nature, are checked 
and corrected I submit you have an 
obligation, a duty, to vote with me in 
support of this amendment which sim- 
ply stops for the time being the use of 
this $200,000,000 for purposes such as 
have been described in the article I have 
read and such as repairing belligerent 
ships in our harbors, If you meant what 
you said when you said this was a peace 
measure, certainly you should support 
this type of amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the determined 
opposition of a large minority, H. R. 1776 
has become the law of the land, and has 
been ratified as our national policy. I 
voted against the passage of this act. 
I was afraid then and I am afraid now 
that it commits us to a very dangerous 
and unwise course of action in both for- 
eign affairs and domestic policy. I 
greatly fear that America will be many 
years recovering from the impact of the 
lend-lease bill and all its implications. It 
has given the President powers which 
he has long coveted and imposed upon 
him responsibilities too great to be safely 
entrusted to any one man. I am frankly 
worried about what the President will do 
under the terms of the lend-lease bill 
which I have consistently opposed, but 
the operation of which is now solely the 
responsibility of the President and of 
the Democratic Party which worked hand 
in glove to force through this Congress 
a policy which I am afraid will be used 
to place American interest second and 
which willful, reckless men can utilize 
to plunge this country into war if they 
are willing to deliberately violate the 
solemn pledges they gave us that this 
bill was strictly and only a measure to 
protect and preserve peace for America. 

I hope to God that my worries and 
fears are not well-founded but for the 
permanent record I must voice them. 
The President through his political con- 
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trol over Congress has embarked us upon 
an uncharted course which may quite 
unnecessarily involve us in a foreign war 
and in foreign ways of life which could 
have been avoided. The decision to 
exercise his vast political control to se- 
cure this coveted power was his; his con- 
trol was great enough to drive the bill 
through Congress; his now, therefore, is 
the sole responsibility for redeeming his 
pledge to use it only to preserve our peace 
and to make good his promises not to 
send a soldier or a sailor into wars over- 
seas. 

Thus, Mr, Chairman, in all consistency 
I must vote for this appropriation bill, 
vast as it is, to provide the defense mate- 
rials necessary to prevent this new legis- 
lation from becoming simply an invita- 
tion to dictators to attack us while leaving 
us defenseless against their attacks. I 
was and am against taking action which 
would invite attacks upon our peaceful 
Republic and which would serve to goad 
potential enemies into involving us into a 
shooting war. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I am against the 
bill which extended such an invitation, 
but I most positively am not against se- 
curing the defense material to protect us 
against a threat to our national security, 
even though that threat be of our own 
making and be one which we could have 
well avoided by extending aid to Britain 
through more legitimate means, and at 
the same time build and protect our own 
defenses by placing American interests 
first. Iam not ashamed to place Amer- 
ica first, Mr. Chairman, because I love 
America most. 

Since what I believe to be a safer, saner 
course of self-protection has been denied 
to us through the exercise of the vast 
Presidential control ove: this Congress 
and over my protesting voice and vote, I 
shall vote to spend the $7,000,000,000 re- 
quested in this bill so that the President 
may have full opportunity, unimpeded by 
a reduction of the money he demands, to 
make good his pledge to use this measure 
to preserve our peace. If he should now 
fail to redeem that pledge; if he should 
now decline to keep the good faith with 
the American public; if he should, now 
that the power is his, thwart the public 
will by pushing us into war instead of 
protecting us against it, the responsbility 
and the stigma will be solely his. He has 
the bill he wanted—he will soon have the 
money he requested. If he now fails to 
make good his covenant with the citizens 
of America and takes on the slimy garb of 
a war-maker instead of a peace-protector, 
it will be because of his own bungling, his 
own bad judgment, his own lack of can- 
dor and sincerity. I shall not be a party 
to making carping criticisms of his use 
of the power which I opposed his getting; 
I shall not try to shave down his demand 
for funds to provide him an easy alibi 
by saying, “if you had given me a billion 
or two dollars more, my program would 
have succeeded.” No, Mr. Chairman, 
much as I distrust the policy which has 
been adopted, I wish the President God 
speed and full success in using it in con- 
formity with his public pronouncements 


to keep America out of war. 
I shall not with my voice or vote hinder 
his success in that direction. I shall sup- 
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port his every move if he progresses to- 
Ward peace and only when I am con- 
vinced that we have been deceived will 
Ioppose him. But should it appear, soon 
or late, that President Roosevelt has 
duped the majority which blindly fol- 
lowed him and that he has taken steps, 
or is about to take them, which will move 
us from our present peace to the bloody 
ordeal of another foreign war, I shall 
oppose him with all the strength and vi- 
tality of my being. And so will America 
oppose him then. Now that he has the 
power and the policy he demanded and 
now that he is about to get the $7,000,- 
000,000 he has told us is needed to imple- 
ment his program and to guard our peace, 
the job is his and the laurels if he wins 
or the lurid devastation if he loses will 
also be his. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another reason 
I shall vote these $7,000,000,000 if my 
amendment loses or the major portion 
which will remain in the bill if my peace- 
promoting amendment carries. Over 420 
of us who sit as Members in this House 
must, perforce, make our decision on 
these appropriations without the benefit 
of anything like adequate information 
on its merits. Fewer than 15 Members 
of this House were permitted to sit in at 
the secret hearings when practically all 
of the significant evidence brought in 
about this bill by military and naval ex- 
perts, as well as Cabinet officers, was 
made available. These 15 men have 
heard all the facts; they have weighed all 
the evidence; they were told the com- 
plete story. The other 420 of us know 
little more than do the readers of the 
daily press or do ardent listeners to the 
radio about the merits of this vast ap- 
propriation. The vital facts are sealed 
in secrecy. 

While only five or six Republicans were 
included in the committee which weighed 
these secret hearings and sifted as best 
they could the propaganda and the hys- 
teria from the factual findings, it is sig- 
nificant that all of those who heard the 
secret testimony, whether Republican or 
Democratic, are in support of this ap- 
propriation bill of $7,000,000,000. I can- 
not bring myself to vote my uninformed 
opinion in opposition to these gentlemen 
whom we must trust and who have had 
access to all the facts. Their unanimous 
approval of these appropriations give me 
added reason to vote for them today, 
since we are illy equipped with evidence 
to oppose the testimony which they heard 
in secret session. 

We Members of this Congress must 
have some degree of confidence at least 
in the good faith of one another. When 
all the Members of both parties who were 
privileged to hear the secret testimony 
tell me we should vote for these 
$7,000,000,000 to give the President 
full and unimpaired opportunity to make 
good his promise to preserve our peace, I, 
for one, shall not set my judgment with 
its inadequacy of evidence against the 
united opinion of this committee of my 
colleagues. I only hope and pray with 
them that the President will use the funds 
as he has so frequently promised us he 
would. It is with a heavy heart that I 
realize that as a legislator I must rely so 
much on the good faith and the good 
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judgment of a single individual in a coun- 
try which has so long been dedicated to 
the principles of representative govern- 
ment. I wish devoutly that it were other- 
wise today. 

Mr. Chairman, again reverting to my 
amendment let me state that my proposal 
to eliminate the $200,000,000 scheduled 
for use to repair belligerent foreign ships 
in American ports is not inconsistent with 
my resolve to abide by the verdict of those 
who heard these secret witnesses. It does 
not fail to harmonize with my willingness 
to give the President a fair and complete 
chance to have the funds he demands to 
pursue the policy which he has dictated. 
My amendment fits in well with my 
position. 

I offer it here in the House as a help- 
ful suggestion to implement the Presi- 
dent's alleged desire for peace. I pro- 
pose to keep the war away from America 
by this amendment by not opening our 
ports to warring ships at this particular 
juncture. I seek further information as 
to why the Navy, under the President’s 
direction, always paints our ships to 
make them indistinguishable in color 
from British men of war. I ask the 
question, Just how does this conform 
with the President’s pledge to protect 
our peace and to save our sailors from 
danger? The country and this Congress 
is entitled to the information. If there 
is some reason obscure to us at present 
why we should send our ships to sea in 
such a shade that underwater predators 
cannot tell them from those of its active 
foe, let those who have the reason make 
it clear. If the fortunes of war run so 
even, now that opening our ports to 
belligerent ships may mean the differ- 
ence between disaster and success for the 
British cause, let us be given further 
evidence as it might affect our action on 
other matters of vital concern to the 
protection of our own defenses. What 
advantages might accrue to us from such 
a policy? How do they correspond with 
the accompanying disadvantages of of- 
fering just another possibility of war- 
provoking incidents? 

Sir, my amendment does not close the 
door forever, but it would give us time 
to find the facts and it would help pro- 
tect our peace while we are searching 
for the truth. Surely the delay or de- 
feat of a program which threatens to 
bring war to our very ports can do no 
great harm and a more careful, thorough 
analysis of all this policy implys might 
do great good. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the exten- 
sion of time because there is another 
angle of this problem I want to touch 
upon, Let me first say, in concluding the 
foregoing thought, that we in no sense tie 
our hands in Congress if we accept this 
amendment. The committee can come 
back in 3 weeks or 6 weeks from now if 
the necessity be thought to require it, 
and consider an appropriation of $200,- 
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000,000, or whatever sum may be neces- 
sary, to make certain harbors available 
for certain purposes; but in the first 
place we should be sure that the fine 
art of camouflage is not being used to 
encourage the sending of mothers’ sons 
down to Davy Jones’ locker under a sys- 
tem like this described in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer this morning. Now I shall 
speak on the other aspect of this amend- 
ment. 

On October 3, 1939, at the Panama 
Conference we entered into certain 
solemn obligations and moral commit- 
ments with the South American repub- 
lics, and I read to you verbatim the lan- 
guage of article V, section 3, of the final 
act of the Panama meeting, to wit: 

It is resolved to declare that with regard 
to their status as neutrals, there exists cer- 
tain standards by the American 
republics applicable in these circumstances 
and that in accordance with them they: 

(a) Shall prevent their respective terres- 
trial, maritime, and aerial territories from 
being utilized as bases of belligerent opera- 
tions. 


This item in the bill is in direct cir- 
cumvention of that solemn agreement 
entered into in the good faith of the 
United States with the South American 
republics. To those of you who with me 
wish to retain the solidarity and friend- 
ship of our South American neighbors I 
urge that we act in good faith. Let us 
at least postpone the enactment of this 
$200,000,000 provision in direct circum- 
vention of these pledges until we have 
had an opportunity to consult and ad- 
vise with the ministers of the South 
American republics to be sure that this 
innovation in established policy, this ne- 
gation of our obligation is an agreeable 
and acceptable one to them. 

I do not believe the United States in 
the Western Hemisphere should begin 
the Hitlerian application of international 
law, that anything that suits the biggest 
power must suit the lesser powers. 
Surely we do not want to assume a policy 
in the Western Hemisphere that our na- 
tional honor is not to be respected when 
we enter an agreement with our neigh- 
bors to the south. Surely we do not 
want to force feed our decisions on what 
is wise and what is prudent to the South 
American republics with the same dis- 
regard for their national interests and 
opinions that Hitler is now using in his 
diplomatic relations with the Balkan 
states. 

We have an obligation to the South 
American republics to make good on 
that Panama Conference which we en- 
tered as a voluntary agreement, and if 
we hope to retain their respect and con- 
fidence, if we hope to have their co- 
operation, as I think we should, in stamp- 
ing out subversivism in the South Amer- 
ican republics, first of all we surely must 
substantiate our own good faith by main- 
taining our printed word and our solemn 
obligation with those South American 
republics. 

I urge you to agree with me in this 
amendment, which would simply delete 
$200,000,000 from the bill, permitting the 
rest of the $7,000,000,000 to become avail- 
able as soon as the bill is passed, in order 
that we may additionally safeguard the 
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peace of America and in order that we 
may maintain the good word and the 
good name of America as it is related to 
South American republics. If we would 
be good neighbors we must first of all be 
faithful promisers. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I wonder if the gentleman would object 
to my having 5 minutes? I have not 
spoken on this bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, 
saving 2 minutes for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like some 
time. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. On this 
amendment? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, in ris- 
ing in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota, I do so in order to say a word 
discouraging Congressmen from reading 
some little matter on the floor and in 
doing so get to thoroughly feeling ground- 
ed and qualified to present something for 
action by the body. The gentleman from 
South Dakota who just closed his argu- 
ment has read an article here from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and seriously of- 
fered an amendment to a proposed law 
of the land. He has not had time, of 
course, to find out what may have led the 
military affairs branch of this Govern- 
ment and all of its consultants to take 
this action, if it is true. He does not 
know what the ramifications may have 
been which justified this and, it may not 
have been done at all. All he has to go 
upon is the report apparently of one 
reporter to one paper in the entire United 
States. I think we sometimes have a 
habit of going off half-cocked and that a 
one-man statement of an unguarded 
moment frequently goes out as a voice 
from the floor of the Congress of the 
United States. That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not sure that anyone 
else approaches this bill in quite the same 
position as I do, although I feel perhaps 
some do who have not expressed them- 
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selves sofar. As far as the United States 
is concerned, it is my feeling that we are 
traveling a pretty narrow road at the 
present time. I am afraid that we have 
passed the fork in the road which marked 
involvement, and the bridges are either 
washed out or are burned behind us. As 
far as I am concerned, I thought I saw 
many places along the road before where 
there were danger signs and I did my best 
to call attention to those danger signs. 
I opposed traveling this road, I opposed 
taking this fork in the road, but the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Con- 
gress have said we are going to try to 
make guns, and ships, and planes for 
one side in this war, and hope that Hitler 
will not be able to do anything about it, 
or will deem it prudent not to try. We 
cannot now turn back; we can only try 
to stay on the road. There is only one 
consideration that can be brought before 
the Congress at this time and that is, 
how can we give this aid and keep the 
war away from our shores? What is best 
for the security of the United States when 
we have taken the position that we have 
already taken? 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the entire 
debate upon the lease-lend bill, and in 
the debate that the country has been 
hearing, we have been assured that we 
were going to try to walk this narrow 
road from here on out without falling 
off into the abyss of a shooting war. The 
reason I want to support the amendment 
offered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from South Dakota, is that it seems to 
me he has put his finger upon one of 
those very touchy points where we may 
bring the war to our shores and into our 
harbors. 

During the last Presidential campaign, 
the President of the United States, 
= at Philadelphia in October, 
said: 

To every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, I say this: Your President and 
your Secretary of State are following the road 
to peace. We are arming ourselves, not for 
any foreign war. We are arming ourselves 
nor for any purpose of conquest— 


And get this: 


not for any purpose of conquest or interven- 
tion in foreign disputes. 


What is intervention in foreign dis- 
putes? I quote again. The President 
further said: 

I stand on the platform of our party. We 
will not participate in foreign wars and will 
not send our Army, Navy, or air force to 
fight in foreign lands outside the Americas 
except in case of attack. 


The reason I think the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] should be adopted 
is that this section before us invites that 
attack. The repair of vessels in our har- 
bors, the use of our shipyards, invites 
attack, and when that attack comes, you 
and I know what the danger will be for 
the United States. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman believe it is any more danger- 
ous to repair a ship than it is to build a 
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ship for Great Britain? Under the bill we 
are going to build ships for them. Is it 
any worse to repair one than to build 
one? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We will 
still have the title to those ships we are 
building until they are turned over. We 
have a perfect right to build as many 
ships in our own name as we desire, and 
while they are in our name it is nobody’s 
business but our own. This proposal, 
however, in the bill as it is written is to 
appropriate funds for the repair and con- 
ditioning of ships to which foreign bel- 
ligerents have title, and that is in viola- 
tion of every precedent of international 
law. It is a direct invitation to attack. 
It makes a potential base for Britain out 
of every harbor we own. It brings the 
war inside the 600-mile neutrality zone 
created by the Inter-American Congress; 
yes, it brings the war inside the old 12- 
mile zone, inside the old 3-mile limits. It 
brings the war to our docks and ship- 
yards. 

I realize that when you hit a man you 
cannot afford to hit him softly. For that 
reason, I have not voted for the amend- 
ments to cut down the total of this bill. 
Over my protest, against my judgment, 
the Congress adopted the policy of pro- 
viding guns and planes and ships, on the 
plea that by passing the lend-lease bill we 
could keep the war away from our shores. 
The step was taken. I am in favor of 
trying to go through with it on that basis. 
Therefore I am not voting to cut down 
the amounts in this bill, but I do believe 
we ought to try our very best to walk 
the narrow road we have outlined for our- 
selves and not invite the attacks that 
will bring the war to our shores and create 
the incidents that will lead this country 
into a shooting war. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak for the Mundt amendment to 
the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease appropria- 
tion bill. This amendment bars the use 
of any part of this $7,000,000,000 for the 
repair of belligerent vessels in our har- 
bors. I support the amendment for two 
reasons: 

I hold the reputation and honor of 
my country very high. It seems to me 
this bill puts us into grave danger of 
breaking faith with the whole Western 
Hemisphere. Our agreement with the 
Southern Republics should prevent our 
permitting the repair of belligerent ships 
in our harbors. Without this amend- 
ment shall we not be breaking this agree- 
ment, or has the State Department clari- 
fied the matter with our neighbors on the 
south? 

I know quite well from my experience 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs dur- 
ing the consideration of H. R. 1776 how 
impossible it is to make any impression 
upon the minds of the majority. I recog- 
nize that the passage of this measure is 
inevitable and that it will probably be 
passed, as the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Wooprum] has said, “without 
amendment.” But I want to speak in 
behalf of this amendment which would 
help us keep faith with the New World. 
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When a measure becomes law in our 
Republic, we have considered ourselves 
ebligated te uphold the law. The pas- 
sage of H. R. 1776 goes very hard with 
some of us who feel in all sincerity that 
the country is being led rapidly away 
from peace. I say to you members of the 
majority, that we will hold you respon- 
sible if there is war. You have said all 
along that this is all for peace. Then 
keep us at peace. The mothers of the 
United States, yes, all the women of this 
country, expect that of you and will hold 
you, and the Chief Executive you repre- 
sent, wholly responsible. Those of us 
who are on the minority side, who have 
fought as hard as we know how to keep 
this country out of war, expect you to 
keep your word. All the people who voted 
for you have the right to expect that of 
you. So if you do not keep faith it will be 
a sorry world. If we have gone so far 
along the way of war behind a smoke 
screen of your promises that there is no 
return possible, then it is indeed tragedy. 

We who vote with you in this will do so 
because H. R. 1776, called by your leader 
this afternoon the “lend-spend” bill, has 
become a law. But the responsibility lies 
with you! We have done all it is humanly 
possible to do to put limitations that 
would not obstruct the main issue but 
which would have protected our people 
from the unrestrained actions of those 
to whom power has been given. You 
have refused to acquiesce in any of these 
protective amendments. The full bur- 
den of the future rests upon you. 

I ask you again, What are you going to 
do with it? I ask you also, What is 
America to you? What are you making 
of America in its relation to the world? 
What kind of a world are you building? 
You of the majority party, you who are 
responsible. .. is it to be war or peace? 
You have promised peace. Do you keep 
your word? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
question before us now is not what end 
do we seek, but what means shall we seek 
to arrive at that end. At least I sincerely 
hope that each and every Member of 
Congress is looking forward to a free and 
solvent United States of America. 

I stand for, and have voted for, and will 
continue to vote for, appropriations to 
build up and maintain a defense in this 
country second to that of no other coun- 
try or combination of countries. I be- 
lieve if we are to remain a free people we 
must, above all things, be able to stand 
on our own feet. That has always been 
my policy and, personally, I have never 
felt very safe while dependent on the 
good faith of someone else. 

I do not believe the democratic way of 
life can exist in a country that is in- 
solvent. Further, I do not believe this 
country can remain solvent and at the 
same time underwrite a victory for all 
the democracies of the earth and con- 
tinue to guarantee their boundaries. I 
do not believe we can, or would want to, 
establish a world capitol in Washington. 
We have not solved the domestic prob- 
lems of our own people here at home in 
the greatest country on earth; therefore 
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I do not believe we can solve them for the 
rest of the world. 

A man in a feeble-minded institution 
was seen hitting himself on the head 
with a hammer. When asked why he 
was doing that, he replied, “It feels so 
good when I quit.” I suppose, since the 
President hates war so much, he is going 
into it because it will feel so good when 
it is over. I suppose you are going to 
vote the $202.02 tax on every family in 
the United States because they will feel 
so good when it is paid. Oh, yes; but 
when that is paid they will not feel so 
good when they are told that there is 
$997.98 yet to pay which has been heaped 
upon their heads by this administration. 
If this bill passes it will cost the people 
in my district $55,000,000, not counting 
interest. Their total debt will be $505,- 
000,000, or $1,875.90 per family. 

With this tremendous debt heaped 
upon our heads, how-are we going to 
maintain free institutions in an insolvent 
country? I maintained that by following 
this very war philosophy, we are auto- 
matically destroying free institutions and 
the democratic way. 

On April 5, 1917, 373 Members voted 
to enter the World War. Each Member 
voting for that resolution voted away the 
lifeblood of 322 boys, not counting the 
injured, to say nothing of the suffering. 
That war did not make the world safe 
for democracy. Neither can this war 
or any war make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. However, we can continue to 
edge into this war until you too, can 
spill your share of American blood on 
foreign soil. Yes, it is your privilege, 
but I hope and trust that it is not your 
pleasure. 

It took 1,600 pages of hearings to get 
the farmers $712,000,000. It has taken 
only 74 pages to get foreign countries 
$7,000,000,000, or 10 times as much, 
Wake up, farmers! 

Our country will never be invaded 
from without. Its grave danger is from 
within. We have paid only lip service to 
home people, while we are paying billions 
to others. How can our suffering aged, 
whom we promised relief; our farmers 
whom we promised parity, our own vet- 
erans at whose expense we economized; 
feel that we stand for America and 
Americans first? They will pay this bill 
if it is paid, by the sweat of their brows, 
and many will find themselves deprived 
5 the very things they are asked to fight 
or. 

I have only one face, and I wear it at 
all times. I cannot look in one direction 
(peace) and travel in another direction 
(war). I cannot speak one thing, and 
mean another. I believe in America 
first, last, and always. God help us to 
save her and her people from war from 
without, and destruction from within. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LUTHER A. JOHNSON], to whom the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has yielded the 
remaining time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment ought to be 
defeated for two reasons. First, this is 
not the time or the place to amend H. R. 
1776. That bill was considered for 3 
weeks in our committee. It was debated 
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for 1 week on the floor of this House. It 
was considered for weeks in the Senate. 
Every possible amendment that could be 
thought of or suggested was made, ana- 
lyzed, and voted upon. Now, when we are 
here to carry into effect that law and to 
make appropriations to provide funds 
with which to make it effective, is not the 
time to seek to change that law, which is 
what this amendment seeks to do. This 
bill we are now considering is an appro- 
priation bill only, and it should not be 
encumbered with legislation. 

Second, this very amendment or a 
similar one was rejected when H. R. 1776, 
the so-called lend-lease bill was under 
consideration by the House. 

This amendment was thought of and 
considered when we had that bill before 
our committee. Secretary Hull was 
questioned with reference to this very 
matter when he appeared before our 
committee in the hearings on that bill. 
The effect of this amendment would be 
to hamstring the President on this im- 
portant subsection (b), providing for 
testing, inspecting, proving, repairing, 
outfitting, reconditioning, or otherwise 
placing in good working order any de- 
fense articles for the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of our country, 
and that is what this amendment is de- 
signed to do, and it should be rejected 
now, and I believe that it will be. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
charge by the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. Bor ro] that if war comes the re- 
sponsibility for it will be laid upon those 
of us who voted for H. R. 1776, let me 
say that we assume all responsibility for 
fa vote, and we have no apology there- 

or. 

We love peace as much as do the op- 
ponents of that bill, but when we passed 
H. R. 1776 some weeks ago, and as we 
pass this bill now appropriating the 
money to carry it into effect, we were and 
are now in a crisis, the gravest in our 
history—the very safety of our Nation is 
threatened as everyone familiar with the 
facts knows to be true, and we voted for 
it with the deep and profound conviction 
that it was necessary for the defense 
and preservation of the United States of 
America, 

No one knows whether or not our coun- 
try will become involved in war, but if it 
comes the supporters of that bill will not 
be responsible. Not we, but a certain 
individual in Berlin, Germany, will decide 
when this country goes to war. You can- 
not point your finger at those who sup- 
ported this bill, if war comes, and say, 
“You are responsible,” because it is those 
who created this condition, those who 
are carrying out this condition, it is the 
dictator nations of the world that will 
determine when war comes. They will 
not consult us, but will attack us when- 
ever they think it is to their best interest 
to do so. 

That bill was voted upon to keep war 
away from this hemisphere, and we be- 
lieve that it will. I am glad to see that 
some of those who opposed the other bill 
are now in favor of this bill. Iam glad to 
see that the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], who said he 
is hard-boiled and he is when it comes 
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to figures, after studying this bill says it 
ought to be passed and is supporting it. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully and ear- 
nestly urge that this amendment be de- 
feated. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Munpt) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(c) Not to exceed 20 percent of any of the 
foregoing eight appropriations may be trans- 
ferred by the President to any other such 
appropriation, but no appropriation shall be 
increased by more than 30 percent. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I owe allegiance to only 
one country. I intend to discharge my 
duties in this Congress at this time on 
that basis. Iam not concerned in regard 
to the war abroad except to deplore it, 
but Iam more concerned in regard to my 
own country, the land of my birth, the 
land of the birth of my forbears. The 
highest duty I can perform in good faith 
to the people who have honored me by 
sending me here, and my duty under my 
oath is to preserve, protect, and defend 
my own country from enemies within or 
from without. 

I shall vote with enthusiasm and with 
all my heart and soul for every appropri- 
ation that will build up our own national 
defense on land, in the air, and on the 
sea. I will do that for my country, and 
gladly. I will vote and I will act in every 
way to make our arms invincible from 
any invading enemy. I have pledged 
myself to my people that not with my 
vote will their American sons be required 
to follow down the same bloody path of 
sacrifice that they did in the last war. 

I challenge no man’s patriotism on this 
floor. This is a grave hour. For days 
every Man and every woman on this floor 
has gone to bed with prayers and with 
their conscience, and, I assume, asking 
for Divine guidance that they may act 
as patriots when called upon to vote at 
this crucial time. There are a few facts, 
however, that, perhaps, color my reasons 
and my conclusions, and you also may 
possess facts that I do not possess. 

I admit that my whole attitude toward 
these questions pending now is colored 
by what happened 22 years ago. Not 
once, so far as I know, on this floor, has 
any attention been called to veterans’ 
hospitals scattered over this country in 
which are incarcerated the blind, the 
legless, the insane; their lives destroyed 
and their bodies committed to a life of 
suffering. These boys are the pitiful 
wrecks of the last war in Europe in 1917 
18. You had better think that over as 
you go down this path to war, and let 
me tell you something else, and I chal- 
lenge any man to refute the accuracy of 
my statement. I was told by a British 
official before war was declared overseas, 
“Yes; there is going to be a war, but it is 
going to be a phony war.” Isaid, “Phony, 
in what respect?” “Oh, not so much kill- 
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ing,” he said. “The industrialists of Eng- 
land and of France and of Germany and 
of Russia have agreed among themselves 
to carry on a war to destroy the economic 
barriers of the small countries and wipe 
out their boundaries in the interest of 
trade, and when that has been done areas 
of control will be assigned to each coun- 
try.” I said, “What about Hitler?” He 
said, “He is window-dressing for the big 
boys.” Have you looked over the situa- 
tion? It sounded preposterous to me in 
this day of civilization that any such 
intrigues could be engaged in by any na- 
tions on the face of the earth. I am 
talking about the foreign industrialists 
involved in such a conspiracy against 
inoffensive, peaceful nations. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Now, I ask, 
have you observed the scene abroad? I 
have watched it from that angle. I 
hardly dared to mention it to a soul, be- 
cause the scheme seemed preposterous, 
but I have watched it. Look back over 
the record and see how many countries 
were taken over with practically no re- 
sistance. What about Czechoslovakia? 
They did not want to surrender; they 
were told to surrender to Hitler by the 
powers that be in Great Britain, and 
one by one other small countries were 
taken over. Finally, something hap- 
pened, and what was it? Oh, somebody, 
ike all bandits and thieves, sitting around 
the table to divide up the spoils, was 
dissatisfied and then the war broke forth 
in all its fury. I say to you here and 
now, and the fact may be denied here 
and now, but our State Department 
knows that that situation is gospel truth 
and it will not tell it to the people now 
any more than many of the disclosures 
that came to light only at the conclusion 
of the last war. 

I want to tell you that I am not criti- 
cizing any Member for the vote he may 
cast today, but with these facts within 
my knowledge I am going to resist every 
step toward war (applause), as I did on 
the lend-lease bill and as I shall by my 
vote against this $7,000,000,000. LAp- 
plause.] 

Washington, gazing down upon you 
from the painting at my right, warned 
you that you could not afford to trust 
your freedom to the intrigues of foreign 
nations, and he laid down a foreign policy 
from which we departed in the year 1917. 

So I say to you I shall never criticize 
any man who votes on this, and I shall 
give him credit for being patriotic, but I 
say to you, speaking for myself, if I had 
cast a vote for the lend-lease bill or if I 
were to vote for this bill today I would 
consider myself a traitor to my country. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the point of order and ask the gentleman 
from Virginia to make that 6 minutes, as 
I have a short statement I wish to make. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I modify that to 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 6 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
advantage of my rights under the re- 
marks just made to assert that I am go- 
ing to vote for this bill to prevent the es- 
tablishment of any more hospitals, insane 
asylums, and to keep the Americans out 
of this war. [Appleuse.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, a few 
minutes ago I read a newspaper article 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer, point- 
ing out that our American battleships 
are being repainted in British colors in 
order to confuse submarines and bombing 
planes. The gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Patrick] questioned the authen- 
ticity of these remarks and said that per- 
haps I had not adequately considered 
their accuracy. He is an alert gentle- 
man, and I hereby publicly challenge him 
in this House and before the public press 
to call up the Navy Department and 
inquire about it and then come back to 
the House and refute the authenticity of 
the article. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. My time is exhausted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(t) In all, $7,000,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1943. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage in lines 19 and 20, page 3: 


In all, $7,000,000,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1943. 


I desire to be heard upon the point of 
order. I say at the outset that this is not 
made as a dilatory motion nor is it the 
purpose to hamstring or modify any fea- 
ture of the bill. This appropriation, of 
course, derives its entire authority from 
the act of March 11, 1941, and in section 
3 (c) of that act there is a provision that 
the powers under the act of March 11 can 
be exercised until the 30th of June 1943, 
unless sooner terminated by a concurrent 
resolution passed by both Houses. It is 
conceivable that if a concurrent resolu- 
tion were adopted by Congress, you would 
have available here $7,000,000,000 for 
which there was no authority—$7,000,- 
000,000 just fairly floating around. It oc- 
curs to me that the language in lines 19 
and 20, which makes the entire amount 
available until June 1943, in that sense, 
particularly contravenes the authority of 
the organic act, and for that purpose I 
make the point of order. Mr. Chairman, 
if the point of order should prevail, I am 
prepared to offer an amendment rein- 
serting the language now carried in the 
bill, together with the proviso that brings 
it in line with section 3 of the act of 
March 11. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask to be heard upon the 
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point of order. It occurs to me that the 
language on its face is patently subject to 
the point of order, because it constitutes 
legislation making the appropriation 
available beyond the period of the fiscal 
year in which the bill is proposed to be 
passed. Almost all authorizing legisla- 
tion that is adopted by Congress author- 
izes appropriations to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, but without provision in 
the appropriation act itself, the appro- 
priation never carries beyond the fiscal 
year. The last section of this bill, sec- 
tion 5, reads— 

This act may be cited as the “Defense Aid 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1941.” 


During the debate upon the lease-lend 
bill we were repeatedly told by those in 
charge of the bill that it was not an ap- 
propriation bill, that it did not carry an 
appropriation. Now either it did create 
appropriations for more than a fiscal year 
or this language in section 1 (7) (f) which 
would make the appropriation available 
for more than 2 fiscal years is legislation. 

In addition to that, the legislation pro- 
posed here is a contravention of the Con- 
stitution, and that of itself should make it 
subject to the point of order, because it 
seeks to amend existing law, namely, the 
basic law, the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution specifically 
provides that Congress shall have power— 
to raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer time than 2 years. 


Obviously, if this bill should be passed 
at this time carrying language to make 
the appropriation available for 2 years 
following the next 30th of June, it ex- 
ceeds the period of 2 years. 

It may be that on the face of the bill 
it is thought that this appropriation bill 
does not provide support for armies, but 
I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that under sections of the bill not 
yet read, section 2 and section 3, it is 
specifically provided that the President 
may transfer parts of these appropria- 
tions to our own defense agencies, includ- 
ing the Army. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
in the definition of “defense articles” in 
the basic legislation, defense articles are 
defined to be any commodity or article 
for defense. Certainly that includes 
commodities for the support of armies. 

In references to “agricultural commod- 
ities” the suggestion has been made re- 
peatedly that funds herein will purchase 
food and supplies which will be for the 
support of armies. Consequently, with 
the authority proposed to be given to the 
President here to transfer these appro- 
priations, he would be given authority to 
transfer appropriations for the support of 
armies for a period beyond 2 years. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, in the first place, we must 
bear in mind that this is not a fiscal year 
appropriation bill. It is not in the usual 
form of the general appropriation bills 
appropriating money for a specific fiscal 
year, This bill appropriates money to 
carry out Public Law No. 11 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, known as the 
lease-lend bill. 

The powers under that act conferred 
by section (3) (a) may be exercised until 
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June 30, 1943, or until terminated prior 
thereto, by a concurrent resolution pur- 
suant to section (3) (c). The appropri- 
ations made in the bill before the House 
are made— 

to enable the President, through such depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government as he 
may designate to carry out the provisions of 
an act to promote the defense of the United 
States, approved March 11, 1941, 


And so forth. The act referred to is 
Public Law 11. 

The point made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is not tenable. The 
gentleman makes the point that inas- 
much as the powers of the President un- 
der Public, No. 11 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress might be terminated at a cer- 
tain time before June 30, 1943, the lan- 
guage in line 20 of this bill making the 
money available until June 30, 1943, 
might give him the right to exercise his 
powers and spend money beyond the time 
when the powers under Public Law 11 
had terminated. 

The appropriations in this bill being 
made in specific terms to carry out the 
powers conferred by Public Law 11, the 
termination of the powers under that act 
would be reflected immediately upon the 
appropriations made to carry that act 
into effect. The two go together. He 
could not exercise any powers under this 
bill which he had ceased to have under 
Public Law 11, because the purpose of 
this bill is to implement that law. 

On the point of order made by the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Case], the Constitution provides, of 
course, that no appropriation to raise 
and support armies shall be for a longer 
term than 2 years. There is nothing 
whatsoever in this bill about raising or 
supporting armies. This bill is for the 
specific purpose of providing defense ar- 
ticles for governments whose defense is 
vital to the defense of the United States. 
There is nothing in here whatsoever 
about pay, sustenance, clothing, or per- 
sonal equipment of soldiers of armies of 
the United States. The word is not men- 
tioned in this entire bill or in Public 
Law 11, and by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could this bill be construed as a 
bill to make an appropriation to raise or 
support armies of the United States. 

Therefore I think the point of order is 
not good, and I ask that it be overruled. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
be heard especially on the part of the 
point of order that relates to the appro- 
priation for a longer period than 2 years, 
This bill is an act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense. 

In section 2 it reads: 

If any defense article procured from an 
appropriation made before March 11, 1941, is 
disposed of, under such act of March 11, 1941, 
by any department or agency to the govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deemed vital to the defense of the United 
States, the President may transfer, from the 
appropriations made by this act to the ap- 
propriate appropriation of such department 
or agency, an amount equivalent to the value 
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(as computed for the purposes of the 
$1,300,000,000 limitation contained in section 
3 (a) (2) of such act of March 11, 1941) of 
the defense article so disposed of, but not to 
exceed in the aggregate $1,300,000,000. 


Section 3 provides that any defense 
article procured with the money under 
this bill can be, if the President deems it 
in the interest of the United States, trans- 
ferred to the proper defense unit of the 
United States. 

This language in the Constitution is 
very bread. To “raise and support 
armies” means not only to authorize the 
raising of an army, but supporting it; to 
provide them with ammunition, to pro- 
vide them with guns, to provide them 
with all those things, such as airplanes, 
forts, and all that sort of thing, that are 
required for that purpose. It is not nar- 
row and restricted language. It is the 
authority upon which we make all of 
those appropriations from year to year. 
It seems to me that with that situation 
it is absolutely impossible that we, unuer 
the Constitution, have the power to make 
an appropriation for that purpose avail- 
able for more than 2 years. 

I hope the Constitution can be observed. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LanHamM). The 
Chair has listened with interest to the 
arguments pro and con with reference to 
this point of order. 

The Chair knows of no authority by 
which it is the function of the Chair to 
pass upon a constitutional question. The 
Chair therefore directs attention to other 
features of the argument with reference 
to the point of order and calls attention 
to the fact that this is not a fiscal year 
appropriation bill but that it is an ap- 
propriation bill made in accordance with 
FR provisions of the act of March 11, 

941. 

The Chair would quote from that act, 
section 3, subsection (c), this provision: 

(c) After June 30, 1943, or after the pas- 
sage of a concurrent resolution by the two 
Houses before June 30, 1943, which declares 
that the powers conferred by or pursuant to 
subsection (a) are no longer necessary to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
neither the President nor the head of any 
department or agency shall exercise any of 
the powers conferred by or pursuant to sub- 
section (a); except that until July 1, 1946, 
any of such powers may be exercised to the 
extent necessary to carry out a contract or 
agreement with such a foreign government 
made before July 1, 1943, or before the pas- 
sage of such concurrent resolution, which- 
ever is the earlier. 


In the opinion of the Chair, in view of 
the fact that Public, No. 11, the act of 
March 11, 1941, by its terms stipulates 
and provides that neither the President 
nor the head of any department or 
agency shall exercise any of the powers 
conferred by or pursuant to that act, 
after the expiration of certain dates, or 
after the concurrent resolution has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and Senate, the appropriations would 
thereby become ineffective were such 
action taken. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the point 
of order should not be sustained, and the 
Chair so rules. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the Chair hear me with respect to the 
ruling, or is it too late? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
passed upon the point of order from the 
standpoint of everything except the con- 
stitutional question. That is not the 
obligation of the Chair. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. That is the very ques- 
tion, if the Chair please, to which I 
should like to address myself if I am in 
order. If I am not in order, I will not 
press my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of the 
constitutionality of a measure, the Chair 
will state, is one for the House itself and 
not for the Chair to pass upon. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 3, line 20, strike out “June 
30, 1943,” and insert “2 years from the effec- 
tive date of this act.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, before addressing myself di- 
rectly to the amendment, in order that 
the record on the point of order on 
which the Chair has ruled may be made 
clear, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that the lease-lend bill specifi- 
cally provided in section 6 (b) that the 
money which may be received from any 
government— 
shall, with the approval of the Director of 
the Budget, revert to the respective appro- 
priation or approriations out of which funds 
were expended— 


And then it goes on to say that— 
they shall be available for expenditure for the 
purpose for which such expended funds were 
appropriated by law during the fiscal year in 
which such funds are received and the en- 
suing fiscal year. 


In other words, there was an apparent 
attempt on the part of the writer of the 
bill to hold the appropriation of repaid 
funds to 2 fiscal years, attempting in that 
way to observe the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

Now, then, it is perfectly within the 
power of the House, sitting as a Commit- 
tee of the Whole this afternoon, to keep 
within the spirit of the Constitution with- 
out in any way endangering a single ob- 
jective of the bill before us. The amend- 
ment is very simple. Instead of using 
the words “June 30, 1943,” it provides 
that these funds shall remain available 
for— 

2 years from the effective date of this act. 


This certainly is in keeping with the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

The reason this amendment does not 
injure the bill in any respect is to be 
found in the testimony before the de- 
ficiency committee, and which is summed 
up in a statement in the report on the 
bill, which report is before you. I quote 
from page 7: 

The committee was advised that substan- 
tially the entire amount of the funds pro- 
vided would be required prior to July 1, 1942. 


That means it is needed within 154% 
months. Yet the language of the bill 
would give them an additional year, even 
at the risk of needlessly violating the 
Constitution, 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I yield. 

Mr. TABER. There is not any ques- 
tion but what all of this money was 
brought in to us as something that would 
be used within 1942. The Constitution 
clearly requires it, and I believe we ought 
to accept the gentleman’s amendment 
and comply with the Constitution. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the contribution of the gentleman 
from New York, and I appeal to the 
Members who have said we are going to 
do this thing in a regular way, that we 
are going to retain control of the purse 
strings, that we are going to retain the 
power of Congress—I appeal to them in 
all sincerity that here is an instance 
where we should exhibit the power of a 
democracy to work as it should, not to 
fly in the face of the Constitution. Three 
months at the other end does not. make 
any difference so far as the effect of 
spending the money is concerned; but if 
we can violate the Constitution today 
and create a period of 27% months for 
appropriations for the support of the 
Army, when the Constitution says the 
period shall not be longer than 24 
months, that difference will widen and 
the constitutional limitation will be suc- 
cessively ruined by circumvention and 
direct violation. [CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HOOK. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
oni Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
take the 5 minutes allotted to me. 

The statement was made this after- 
noon by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpr] to the effect that our 
battleships, by orders of the Navy De- 
partment, were to be painted in such a 
way as to confuse the Germans so that 
British ships could slip into our harbors. 
Following that he said he would defy 
anyone to call the Navy Department, and 
that it could not be denied by them. 
Upon hearing that statement, I became 
very much concerned and did call the 
Navy Department and talked to none 
other than the Secretary of the Navy 
himself. Mr. Knox informed me that I 
could quote him as saying “that there was 
not a scintilla of truth in that state- 
ment.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, I repeat, 
himself stated there was not a scintilla of 
truth in that statement. He did say, 
however, that about 4 months ago the 
Navy changed a little of their painting 
methods and made their color a little 
more muddy, but there was nothing at all 
done by the Navy in any way to confuse 
any other nation or in any way to aid 
anyone along the lines reported by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. In the first place, the Constitu- 
tion does not attempt to stop what the 
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gentleman states it does. The Constitu- 
tion is meant to provide for regular ap- 
propriations to various governmental de- 
partments for 2 years, and it states: 


To raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money for that use shall be for a 
longer term than 2 years. 


The Constitution does not attempt to 
say that you cannot use anything else 
that you may have or provide for the 
Army beyond 2 years. That is a stretch 
of the imagination, in my opinion, in in- 
terpreting the Constitution. 

The committee considering the lend- 
lease bill wrote this provision into the law 
with a definite purpose in mind. It 
wanted the time limit to be whatitis. It 
puts those dates in there so as to give 
sufficient time. It is not correct to state, 
as the gentleman from South Dakota did, 
that this provision in the bill is designed 
to spend all the money in the short time 
of 2 years. It is not. There are authori- 
zations and expenditures running beyond 
the 2 years. Therefore, if you attempt to 
do what he is attempting to do here, and 
if you now go along with his attempt to 
do by amendment what failed on a point 
of order, you will be defeating part of the 
main purpose of the lend-lease bill and 
this appropriation bill. Undoubtedly a 
time limit in here is a necessary part of 
the proposition, and if you are interested 
in carrying out the provisions of this bill 
and working for the defense of this coun- 
try by aiding England, you will certainly 
be opposed to the amendment. I trust it 
will be voted down. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Was not 
the gentleman present in the deficiency 
hearings when this question came up on 
three different occasions, and the testi- 
mony was that it was expected the money 
would be spent during the fiscal year of 
1942? My amendment gives them 2 full 
years, 

Mr. O’NEAL. The gentleman left out 
the word “substantially.” When the gen- 
tleman stated it would be spent, in his 
statement, he used the word “substan- 
tially,” which is highly important. When 
$7,000,000,000 are to be spent a substan- 
tial part to be spent in 2 years might 
mean five or six billion, while the bal- 
ance of one or two billion might be spent 
after 2 years, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman recognizes that if the sum should 
not be spent within the time set forth 
in the Constitution it would be a simple 
matter then to continue the availability 
of the unexpended balance. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Why hamper it by try- 
ing to do something that will require fur- 
ther legislation? , 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. If you 
have 24 months in which to spend this 
money, how do you hamper the program? 

Mr.McGREGOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Does the gentle- 
man in his opinion feel that under the 
present speed of our defense program this 
money will not be spent within 2 years— 
this $7,000,000,000? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I am not in any way 
criticizing the speed of the program, but 
I do believe that part of this money will 
not be spent in the first 2 years. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and I rise for 
the purpose of answering the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hook! with refer- 
ence to a statement made by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota to the effect 
that the United States Navy is repaint- 
ing its ships. As a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee when that statement 
was made by the gentleman from South 
Dakota, I checked with the Navy Depart- 
ment, through the Bureau of Ships, and 
I was informed that the ships of the 
United States Fleet are being repainted 
in dark gray, a color similar to the ships 
of the British Fleet, and that they will 
probably resemble the King George. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HOOK. I happened to have talked 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota) there were—ayes 83, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JONKMAN. Mr, Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JONKMAN: Page 
3, after line 20, insert “Provided, That no 
part of any appropriation contained in this 
act shall be used for the emplacement of 
facilities, the extension of plants, the acqui- 
sition of sites, the manufacture of defense 
articles, or compensation for the procurement 
or manufacture thereof, outside the bound- 
aries of continental United States.” 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Wooprum] made the following 
statement: 


Now I want to talk about this appropriation 
bill. At the outset I desire to pay a very 
sincere and a very earnest tribute to the 
minority members of the subcommittee. 
They have worked diligently, splendidly, with 
great interest, in assisting and expediting the 
consideration of this bill; and particularly 
do I want to pay my respects to the able and 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
JohN TABER. [Applause.] Many times in 
the committee room, or around the commit- 
tee table, and even on the floor of this House, 
I find myself in rather sharp disagreement 
with my distinguished and able friend, but 
I say today that he realizes, as most of us do, 
that the time for partisan debate is gone, the 
time for discussing and speaking about ques- 
tions of policy has passed, and that America 
has made a great decision, and that it re- 
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mains now for the people of America to 
breathe strength into that arm it has avowed 
it will uphold. So the great gentleman from 
New York, diligent, earnest, sincere Member 
of the minority that he is, today is an Ameri- 
can first, and is here supporting the com- 
mittee, as he has supported us from the be- 
ginning, in bringing this appropriation here 
for your consideration. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
gard and respect for the gentleman from 
Virginia. I admire his ability, his intel- 
ligence, and his incustry, and I have im- 
plicit faith in his sincerity and integrity. 
I know that he did not say it and did not 
mean to say it, but the innuendo and the 
implication is here for those who read 
the statement that until the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] rose to the 
height of supporting this committee he 
had been bound by narrow partisanship, 
and that not until today had he risen 
above that to Americanism. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
the gentleman is laboring a great deal 
to try to read something into my remarks. 
I do not believe any other Member of the 
House would think I had the slightest 
idea of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONKMAN. I have already exon- 
erated the gentleman from that idea 
and my objective is to prevent such a 
construction by those who read it. As 
a yearling Congressman, I am not here 
to defend the gentleman from New York. 
He can do that himself much better than 
I could do it. But I have not yet risen 
to the occasion that I am going to do 
everything the committee says, that the 
majority says, or that the administration 
says must be done. I believe it is about 
time we put something into this bill that 
will spell America first, and that is my 
amendment. [Applause.] 

You can read this bill as you like, but 
there is nothing in the bill which sounds 
like America first. We have heard it said 
time and time again on the floor of the 
House that if this is our war we should 
be in it, and if it is not our war we should 
be circumspect about what we do about 
getting into it. I have so far failed to 
hear anyone say it is our war. If it is 
not our war and if we are going to give 
away $7,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money without security we at least 
should make sure that the jobs go to 
Americans. I am partisan to America 
first. For that reason, I propose this 
amendment. I propose it with greater 
freedom because it has been freely said 
on this floor that the intention is to 
spend the entire amount of this $7,000,- 
000,000 in America. If that is the inten- 
tion, there is no reason why it should not 
be in the bill, and then we would at least 
begin to have something in the bill that 
spells America first. 

I repeat, if this is not our war, then 
this bill is anything but America first, 
when we are taking $7,000,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money and throwing it into 
what we know is a hole from whence we 
will never get it back. We have found 
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repeatedly in the measures that have 
been before this House that instead of 
looking after the interests of America 
first we are looking after the interests of 
somebody or anybody else except Amer- 
ica. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 
one-half minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jongman) there 
were—ayes 88, noes 122. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JonKMAN 
and Mr. O'NEAL. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
103, noes 145. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Serc. 2. If any defense article procured from 
an appropriation made before March 11, 1941, 
is disposed of, under such act of March 11, 
1941, by any department or agency to the 
government of any country whose defense 
the President deemed vital to the defense of 
the United States, the President may trans- 
fer, from the appropriations made by this 
act to the appropriate appropriation of such 
department or agency, an amount equivalent 
to the value (as computed for the purposes 
of the $1,300,000,000 limitation contained in 
section 3 (a) (2) of such act of March 11, 
1941) of the defense article so disposed of, 
but to exceed in the aggregate $1,300,- 
000,000. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: On page 
4, line 2, strike out “may” and insert in lieu 
thereof “shall.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
effect of my amendment. Heretofore we 
have appropriated for the Army and the 
Navy. In the lease-lend bill we provided 
that $1,300,000,000 worth of the equip- 
ment of the Army and Navy for whose 
acquisition we appropriated may be 
transferred by the President to Great 
Britain. This new bill provides $7,000,- 
000,000. Adding the amount that was 
provided for in the lease-lend bill to the 
$7,000,000,000 in this appropriation 
makes a total aid to Britain of $8,300,- 
000,000. If the President decides that 
he will not in accordance with section 2 
reimburse the Army and the Navy for 
the $1,300,000,000 worth of equipment 
which he can give to Great Britain, it 
means that a vote for this bill will possi- 
bly be a vote for the expenditure of 
$8,300,000,000. If my amendment is 
adopted, the President will be required 
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out of the $7,000,000,000 to reimburse the 
Army and the Navy for the $1,300,000,000 
of material they furnish to Great Britain. 

I cannot understand why the com- 
mittee or this House would disapprove 
of this amendment, which confines the 
amount of aid to Britain to the amount 
that has been publicized throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, $7,000,- 
000,000. I sincerely hope the Members 
of the House, regardless of the fact that 
Iam on the wrong side of the aisle today 
to offer amendments, will accept this 
amendment in fairness to the American 
people, and will not by defeating it give 
Britain $1,300,000,000 more than she 
asked for at this time. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, under Public Law 11 the 
President was given the right to dispose 
of material to the value of $1,300,000,000 
procured out of funds heretofore appro- 
priated for our Army and Navy. The 
language, as the committee has put it in 
this bill, gives the President the right to 
reimburse the Navy Department or the 
War Department for any matériel he 
takes from those Departments and uses 
under the authority given him under the 
$1,300,C00,000. If you put the word 
“shall” in here instead of “may,” it would 
have the effect of reducing the total 
amount of aid we could give under this 
bill to $5,'700,000,000. Leaving the lan- 
guage as the committee has drawn it, the 
President is given discretion to reim- 
burse, but he is not required to reimburse. 
He should not be required to do so. For 
instance, if we transfer to Great Britain 
or any other nation matériel which the 
American Army and Navy are not using 
and would not need, there is no point in 
reimbursing. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr.JONES. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to confine the total amount to 
$7,000,000,000, which the American people 
think the total amount of the bill will be. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
effect of it is to reduce the amount of aid 
which we can give by $1,300,000,000. 
That is the practical effect of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jones) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 196. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Any defense article procured from 
an appropriation made by this act shall be 
retained by or transferred to and for the use 
of such department or agency of the United 
States as the President may determine, in 
lieu of being disposed of to a foreign govern- 
ment, whenever in the judgment of the Presi- 


dent the defense of the United States will be 
best served thereby. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio: 
On page 4, between lines 15 and 16, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. In order to protect the economic 
and financial interests of the United States, 
every foreign government receiving defense 
articles procured from funds appropriated 
herein shall reimburse the United States for 
the cost of such defense articles, or guarantee 
such reimbursement by transferring, or caus- 
ing to be transferred, to the United States 
property deemed by the President to be sat- 
isfactory collateral security for such reim- 
bursement, insofar as the President shall find 
that such government has property available 
for such purpose.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill in that it 
changes the lease-lend act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio care to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. No; I have an- 
other amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of 
the Chair the amendment is clearly legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill and the 
Chair therefore sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer another amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio: 
On page 4, between lines 15 and 16, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. No part of any appropriation made 
by this act shall be used to procure defense 
articles for any foreign government which has 
not made arrangements, prior to receiving 
such articles, in order to protect the economic 
and financial interests of the United States, 
to reimburse the United States for the cost of 
such defense articles, or to guarantee such 
reimbursement by transferring, or causing to 
be transferred, to the United States property 
deemed by the President to be satisfactory 
collateral security for such reimbursement, 
insofar as the President shall find that such 
government has property available for such 
purpose.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not a 
limitation. It is phrased, generally 
speaking, as a limitation, but on careful 
analysis the Chair will see it is not a limi- 
tation in that it is not a complete nega- 
tive, and to be a limitation it must be a 
complete negative. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio care to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this is in precisely the same form as the 
following section, just as the other 
amendment which I offered was in the 
form of the two sections which had pre- 
ceded it. This is clearly a limitation on 
an appropriation and it cannot be stated 
any more definitely than to read the lan- 
guage of the amendment itself which says 
“no part of any appropriation made by 
this act shall be used to procure defense” 
articles except under certain conditions. 
This is exactly the same language as sec- 
tion 4 in this bill, which starts out exactly 
the same way, that “no part of any ap- 
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propriation contained in this act shall be 
used” under certain conditions. It seems 
to me the amendment is clearly a limita- 
tion upon an appropriation bill; in fact, 
it is hard to conceive of how you can state 
a limitation upon an appropriation bill 
in any other words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has offered an amendment as 
a new section to the bill. The amend- 
ment is in the form of a limitation, but 
in the opinion of the Chair, in essence, 
it clearly is legislative in its character. It 
is not sufficient for an amendment to be 
in the form of a limitation. In view of 
the fact that the amendment as offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio very clearly 
imposes an additional duty on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Chair is 
of the opinion that the amendment is a 
limitation only in form and that it is 
legislation upon an appropriation bill and 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saurhorr: 
Page 4, after line 15, and before line 16, insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. No defense article procured from 
an appropriation made by this act shall be 
convoyed out of the waters of the Western 
Hemisphere by any vessel of the Navy of the 
United States, except possessions of the 
United States and the Philippine Islands.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF, Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to have an opportunity to be 
heard upon the amendment. I have of- 
fered the amendment for the very spe- 
cific reasons that the successive steps 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I think we should first dispose 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman on the point 
of order rather than on the merits of the 
amendment. The point of order has been 
made and not reserved. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
making the introduction, laying the 
ground work for the argument on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Surely. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Perhaps the 
gentleman will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; I 
have not reserved the point of order. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I do not want to 
take up much time, because I know this 
is a futile procedure. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, to accommodate my friend, I 
shall reserve the point of order for a 
few minutes. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF, I want to make the 
record. We tried to make a record back 
in the Seventy-fourth Congress to keep 
this country out of war by passing the 
Neutrality Act. We have seen that re- 
pealed. We passed the Johnson Act to 
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keep us out of war, and we have seen that 
repealed; and the next step is going to be 
the convoying of supplies and matériels 
to any place in the world under the 
Lease-Lend Act in order to aid the de- 
mocracies. Of course, as soon as we do 
that every one of us knows that the 
shooting begins. May I repeat here, as 
I have done on former occasions, that it 
takes neither physical nor moral courage 
to vote for a war that somebody else will 
have to fight, and I want to add to that 
that those who have been in favor of re- 
pealing the Neutrality Act and the John- 
son Act, and who are in favor of con- 
voying supplies, should have the courage 
to come out squarely in the open and 
bring in a declaration of war, and let us 
go on record in regard to it. This effort 
that we endure is merely a piecemeal ef- 
fort to take us into war, which no one has 
the courage to come out openly and de- 
clare in a resolution, so that we may vote 
for or against it. The people are being 
led into it with the specious argument 
for peace. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Yes. 

Mr. BENDER. Is not that in keeping 
with the way this administration has 
done everything? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I do not want to say 
that, because I have supported the ad- 
ministration in three different elections, 
but I do appreciate the fact that the next 
step is going to be the convoying of sup- 
plies and I want to make a record now 
that I am against it, just as I was against 
the lease-lend bill which to my mind is 
simpiy an undeclared declaration of war, 
because no one had the courage to bring 
in a simple declaration of war. This will 
make $39,000,000,000 we have authorized 
or appropriated for 1941 and 1942 for aid- 
ing outsiders without even asking for se- 
curity for our money. Our own people 
cannot get similar treatment. The other 
day we had the agricultural appropriation 
bill up for consideration. An amendment 
was offered to give our farmers parity but 
it was voted down. We have been trying 
to get a hearing on the old-age pension 
bills now lying in committee. So far 
nothing has come of our efforts in that 
respect although we have promises. Bil- 
lions for foreigners but not a dime for our 
aged people. Why this all-out aid for 
foreigners and nothing for the folks at 
home? I will tell you what I think. It is 
because in 60 or 90 days we will be in war. 
Everything points that way; even our bat- 
tleships are being painted to resemble 
Britain’s. Why? Is it to hasten the day 
when the Axis Powers will sink one of our 
ships so that there will be a real excuse to 
get into the fray? 

In the meantime Japan gets ready to 
strike. I have felt for some years that 
our gravest danger is on the Pacific and 
not on the Atlantic. Hitler is slipping. 
He now has a war on his hands on two 
fronts and he cannot win. Of course he 
will try and no doubt inflict great dam- 
age, but he cannot conquer Britain, Iam 
convinced. Therefore I feel that the blow 
which we should guard against is on the 
Pacific and not on the Atlantic. It is to 
our interest to strengthen our own de- 
fenses and not deprive ourselves of essen- 
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tial materials which are going to be sorely 
needed. For that reason, Mr. Chairman, 
I trust the point of order will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia insist upon the point of 
order? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN, In the opinion of 
the Chair the amendment is clearly legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill, and the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio: 
On page 4, after line 15, strike out the period 
and insert a comma and the following: “and, 
in order to protect the economic and financial 
interests of the United States, every foreign 
government receiving defense articles pro- 
cured from funds appropriated herein shall 
reimburse the United States for the cost of 
such defense articles, or guarantee such re- 
imbursement by transferring, or causing to 
be transferred, to the United States property 
deemed by the President to be satisfactory 
collateral security for such reimbursement, 
insofar as the President shall find that such 
government has property available for such 
purpose.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and further that it is not germane to the 
paragraph to which it is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio wish to be heard upon the 
point of order? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to be heard upon the question of 
germaneness. It is no more legislation 
than the rest of the paragraph. On the 
question of germaneness section 3 pro- 
vides limitations, adds additional duties, 
and gives additional powers to the Presi- 
dent in dealing with those articles, to 
wit, that articles that are prepared for 
disposal under the lend-lease bill may 
be retained or transferred to and for the 
use of various governments whenever 
in the judgment of the President the de- 
fense of the United States will be best 
served thereby. Under my amendment 
whenever, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, articles are 
transferred, security is required. It cer- 
tainly is germane to the paragraph. 
The very purpose of the paragraph is 
telling what shall be done with articles 
after we have them; telling what the 
President can do with them. The sub- 
ject of my amendment is to tell what the 
President can do with defense articles. 
So it is certainly germane. It is not 
legislation any more than the rest of this 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LANHAM). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The Chair would 
not contend that the amendment is not 
germane to the paragraph to which it is 
offered; but in the opinion of the Chair 
it clearly adds legislation to a paragraph 
of an appropriation bill. It therefore 
would not be in order. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the lease-lend bill hav- 
ing become law, my first reaction was 
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that nothing should be spared to give 
that law full effect. On yesterday I 
stated that if certain amendments: were 
adopted I would support this bill. At this 
hour it is very evident that the backers 
of this bill will permit no amendments. 
That is the request of the majority 
leader. We who would defend the Amer- 
ican taxpayer find ourselves in the path 
of a juggernaut. For one, I do not pro- 
pose to countenance such tactics. An 
effort has been made to prevent full de- 
bate. “Free and fair discussion is ever 
the firmest friend of truth.” Neither this 
bill nor the arguments in its favor are 
in keeping with promises made at the 
time the lease-lend bill was passed. At 
that time it was intimated that $1,300,- 
000,000 would meet requirements of the 
lease-lend bill. The administration now 
refuses an amendment to this bill provid- 
ing $5,000,000,000. It is admitted that 
even this is only a beginning. I am stop- 
ping here. I shall not support passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, $7,000,000,000 would 
build 1,000,000 fine homes at an average 
cost of $7,000 each. 

Seven billion dollars would put 7,000,- 
000 men to work for 1 year at an average 
annual wage of $1,000 each. And that, 
by the way, is more than the national 
average income from wages. 

Seven billion dollars, Mr. Chairman, is 
more than the cash income of all the 
farms of the Nation for 1940. Seven bil- 
lion dollars spent for the benefit of agri- 
culture would lift every farm mortgage 
held by the Government, and leave a 
handsome balance to invest in the future 
betterment of rural society. 

Seven billion dollars would build 
1,000,000 miles of highway at a cost of 
$7,000 per mile. 

Seven billion dollars spent for the ben- 
efit of America would represent a gain 
for everyone. But, sir, $7,000,000,000 
spent by us for the benefit of the British 
Empire represents a loss for us and a be- 
trayal of the sacred heritage handed 
down from the days of the founding 
fathers. 

I have voted for every appropriation 
bill for our own defense. I am prepared 
to vote additional billions for the same 
purpose. But, Mr. Chairman, my con- 
science will not allow me to betray my 
countrymen. I cannot vote for this bill. 
It is not a bill for defense of America. 
It is a bill putting both hands of John 
Bull in the pockets of the poor American 
taxpayer. Let John Bull first search 
deeper his own pockets. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been some question in our 
minds as to whether this is a peace bill 
or a war bill. We have been told by the 
majority that this measure is to promote 
peace. Some of us wonder whether we 
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are at war and have been at war ever 
since the adoption of the lease-lend bill 
and ever since the speech of the President 
on last Saturday night. 

I would like to read to you for the in- 
formation of the House a few words from 
the declaration of war against Germany 
in 1917— 
is hereby authorized and directed to em- 
ploy the entire naval and military forces of 
the United States and the resources of the 
Government to carry on war against the Im- 
perial German Government; and to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination all of 
the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United States. 


On Saturday night the President said: 

There is no longer the slightest question or 
doubt that the American people recognize 
the extreme seriousness of the present situa- 
tion. That is why they have demanded, and 
got, a policy of unqualified, immediate, all- 
out aid for Britain, Greece, China, and for all 
the governments in exile whose homelands 
are temporarily occupied by the aggressors. 

From now on that aid will be increased— 
and yet again increased—until total victory 
has been won. 


LApplause.!] 

Mr. Chairman, there is a deadly paral- 
lel between these two statements that I 
believe all of us here can grasp—a parallel 
that I hope will not end in war. Do the 
words of the President mean that today 
we are in war? Do they sound as if we 
are to remain at peace? The full respon- 
sibility as to whether the future shall 
bring peace or war to our country now 
rests with the President of these United 
States. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

I simply want to explain to the com- 
mittee what the proposed amendment 
was which was stricken out three times 
on points of order made by the distin- 
guished white-haired chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

This amendment simply would have 
written into law the assurances that the 
President gave indirectly to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] and 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] that insofar as available, collat- 
eral would be required to secure our ad- 
vances. The amendment was permissive 
only, and gave large discretion. It would 
have written in the exact words used on 
this floor yesterday by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] in describ- 
ing what the President said he was going 
to do; also the exact words Mr. TaBER 
used in stating what the President was 
going to do, and would have made a decla- 
ration by this Congress that as we start 
to be the arsenal of the democracies, we 
are going to require security for reimburs- 
ing us for our advances, if that security is 
available; that we furnish arms, not at 
cost plus, but at cost to us, to those who 
have assets to pay for them. 

Now, you may wonder why, after legis- 
lation has been written in this bill by the 
committee—and this bill is full of legis- 
lation—after many amendments of a 
legislative character have come in with- 
out objection, that these points of order 
are raised on such an amendment and 
rulings are made which, I consider, strain 
the rules beyond their bounds—why that 
was done. I think I can tell you why; 
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because this well-disciplined army on my 
right was in danger of remembering those 
sweet words about freedom quoted yes- 
terday by the white-haired chairman of 
the subcommittee: 

O Freedom, thou are not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate 

limbs— 


And so on. Some of the Members on 
my right were reading those words about 
freedom and were going to shake off the 
partisan yoke that has been clamped on 
them, forcing them to vote blindly 
against every amendment. They would 
have voted to protect America to make 
sure that we did not get stuck in this 
war as we did last time; to make sure 
that some of the seven billions that 
Britain has in this hemisphere should 
be put up as collateral. The white- 
haired chairman was afraid to permit 
those men their freedom even for a mo- 
ment, and therefore invoked this tech- 
nicality. 

I am going to vote for this bill, re- 
luctantly, with a heavy heart, but feeling 
it is the only thing to do. We are in the 
war now. I opposed every step down the 
road to war, but now we are in it. The 
day the lease-lend bill was introduced I 
called it a modern, streamlined declara- 
tion of war. The President’s war speech 
last Saturday, the repainting of our 
battleships, the coming of the German 
submarines—all confirm my estimate of 
the result of passage of the lease-lend 
bill. The protestations of the majority 
that this is a peace bill bring hollow 
comfort to me, for they have either failed 
to foresee or refused to foretell the next 
step all the way. 

I opposed this policy, but it has been 
adopted by the processes of representa- 
tive government; and if it is to be the 
policy of my country, I want it to suc- 
ceed. I cannot take the responsibility of 
withholding the means to carry out this 
policy merely because I disagreed with its 
adoption. This is such a perilous course 
that I do not want it to fail in order to 
prove I was right. 

If we can get out of the war again, 
before we are forced to fight, I want to 
try to do it. If Britain conquers Hitler 
without the aid of our manpower, as we 
have been promised today, I shall be as 
delighted as I am surprised. If Britain 
falls before this aid reaches her—and 
none of the arms produced by this bill 
will be ready soon—then we may need 
these arms for a struggle we have brought 
on ourselves. I hope we succeed in war. 

I still hold to another hope, although 
that hope is faint. I hope that before all 
the men and treasure of Europe and 
America are destroyed, the world powers 
can get together at the place where they 
will surely meet after the destruction has 
taken place—around the peace table. 
Remember that whether we do this now 
or in the distant future, we will be re- 
building a new kind of world out of the 
remnants of a system that has gone 
forever; and remember that peace is in- 
evitable, for after every war peace has 
come. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I was one 
of those who voted against the lease-lend 
bill. But this is a democracy. We had 
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our full day in court, the case was sub- 
mitted in the democratic way, and in the 
democratic way a decision was made. I 
would personally rather lose a fight un- 
der democracy than win that same fight 
under any other form of government. 
This Nation has, by the choice and will 
of the people, been launched upon a 
policy which, it seems to me, we must 
implement if we are to remain a de- 
mocracy. Having once determined upon 
our course, we can do no less as Ameri- 
cans than to pursue that course with the 
fullest vigor. We adopted the lease-lend 
bill, and we ought now to support it in 
any and every way which is necessary to 
carry it out. To do less than this would 
mean worse than mere failure for us—it 
would mean stark tragedy. Once on the 
road we must not falter or all is lost. 

The sponsors of the lease- lend bill con- 
tend that it will give us the best chance 
of avoiding military participation for us 
in the war. If that is the case, then, for 
heaven’s sake, let us give it every possible 
support so that it may be successful in 
that objective. 

If, on the other hand, we are, as some 
Say, already in the war, or if war cannot 
be avoided, then let us put forth such a 
mighty effort that we assure our winning 
that war. 

In either case we must do what must 
be done. 

We once held the balance of power in 
the world, in 1917 and 1918, and we vol- 
untarily surrendered that through mis- 
taken idealism. I do not mean that we 
should have gone into the League of Na- 
tions, but I think we never should have 
surrendered our power for good in the 
world, which we did when we surrendered 
the most powerful Navy in the world. I 
hope we may remain out of this war; but 
whether we go in or stay out, we are to- 
day again the balance of power in the 
world. We shall emerge from this war, 
whether we participate actively or not, 
as the balance of power in the world, as 
we did in 1918, and I hope we shall never 
again surrender that great force for good 
in the world which we can be, which we 
have been in the past, but only when we 
were strong. 

If we are to get to that powerful posi- 
tion of world influence again, then there 
is only one thing for this Nation to do 
now, and that is, having embarked upon 
a course, to go unfalteringly and un- 
waveringly down the road of that course. 
And as far as the amounts involved in 
this bill are concerned, they have been 
determined by the military experts as 
being the amounts necessary to carry out 
the national policy adopted by this Con- 
gress. We, as laymen, are in no position 
to question or quibble over the amounts. 
Much more may be required in the fu- 
ture; but if we are going to maintain our 
integrity, having adopted a policy, let us 
as Americans before the world carry out 
that policy. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
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of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of 
an organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence: Provided further, That any 
person who advocates, or who is a member of 
an organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence and accepts employment the 
salary or wages for which are paid from any 
appropriation in this act shall be guilty of a 
felony and, upon conviction, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year, or both: Provided further, 
That the above penalty clause shall be in 
addition to, and not in substitution for, any 
other provisions of existing law. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a preferential motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MarcanTONIO moves that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill H. R. 
4050 back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that teh enacting clause be 
stricken from the bill. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise at this time because of the very, 
very significant remark made by the able 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. 
Jounson] when he replied to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], It 
was a very significant remark in that it 
carried the indication as to what the 
reasoning is going to be to justify the 
situation in which we shall soon find our- 
selves unless the American people pre- 
vent it, namely, a situation where Ameri- 
can boys will actually be fighting in this 
imperialistic war, not for democracy but 
a war to establish world dominion and 
world empire for one axis, the Wall 
Street-Downing Street axis as against 
the Rome-Tokyo-Berlin Axis. That re- 
mark was that it does not rest with us 
as to whether or not we are in war or 
going to war, but that it rests with Mr. 
Hitler. If we were faced with a situation 
of attempted invasion, that remark 
would be entirely justified, but certainly 
not a person in this House honestly be- 
lieves that today we are dealing with a 
situation involving invasion or attempted 
invasion. We are dealing with the carry- 
ing out of a policy which will mean our 
actual participation in this conflict, not 
only with matériel, cannon, airplanes, 
and munitions but with the blood of our 
people. So that when we reach that 
point, the people will be told, as revealed 
here today, the alibi and the excuse to 
justify the spending of the blood of 
Americans on foreign battlefields, namely, 
that our present policy, ourselves, and the 
President are not responsible, but that 
the responsibility rests with Hitler. 
Thus we begin to see the rationale of 
the rulers of the Nation which will be 
neea to justify the spilling of American 


Do not blame us but blame Hitler for 
going into a war not of defense but into 
a war for imperialistic gains, prof- 
its, and world dominion. If we reach 
the stage of spending the blood of Ameri- 
cans, that responsibility cannot be placed 
on Hitler. Hitler, the rulers of France, 
Britain, Italy, and Wall Street are re- 
sponsible for the present imperialist 
conflict. Hitler, however, is not making 
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the policies for the Government of the 
United States. Hitler is not making the 
policies for America today. Our being in 
this war—and we are in this war, as far 
as the President and Congress are con- 
cerned, from the standpoint of war econ- 
omy and munitions—the responsibility 
rests with the President of the United 
States and with the majority of the Con- 
gress of the United States [applause], 
aided by some of the minority as well. 
{Applause.] That responsibility does not 
rest with Hitler; it does not rest with 
Churchill; it rests with us; it rests with 
the leaders of the Nation; it rests with 
the Representatives of the people assem- 
bled in Congress. 

Certainly we are in war, but not with 
the consent of the people. The Presi- 
dent, in his speech last Saturday, said, 
“We must win this war.” Whose war did 
he mention it to be? Not the American 
people's war. England’s war? He did 
not say that; he did not even misuse the 
word “democracy” in this connection as 
he did throughout his speech—he did 
not say it was a war for democracy that 
we must win; he said “this war.” I agree 
with him that we are in this war by his 
actions and the actions of those who 
support this policy. We are not in this 
undeclared imperialist war either by 
consent of the people or by a declaration 
of war by the Congress of the United 
States. 

It is a war of the rulers of this Nation, 
of the President, and of those in Congress 
who support this policy. The American 
people have never ratified this policy. 
Therefore the responsibility for war and 
the spilling of our Nation’s blood rests on 
the President and those who support his 
pro-war program. Every war step that 
has been sold to the people of America 
has been dressed up in the dress of peace. 
They have been told it is a peace meas- 
ure, and today in the cloakrooms and on 
the floor of the House Member after 
Member stands up and says, We are in 
this war. It is the policy of the country, 
and therefore, even though we voted 
against the lease-lend bill, we must vote 
for this appropriation.” 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
we are told in one breath by some of the 
spokesmen here that this measure is a 
measure for peace, yet we are told to vote 
for it in another breath, because it is a 
measure sustaining a position. What po- 
sition? A war position, Yes; we know 
that it is a war policy. However, we are 
not obliged to support it. It is a war pro- 
gram, a war never declared by Congress 
nor approved by the people. Therefore 
it is our duty to repudiate it and not sup- 
port it; to get America out of war and not 
to go into it deeper. 

In regard to the nature of these funds, 
may I quote the President of the United 
States himself as to what these appro- 
priations are going to do to America, and 
I quote from his address made at Chau- 
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tauqua, N. Y., August 14, 1936, in which 
he said: 


Industrial and agricultural production for 
a war market may give immense fortunes to 
a few men; for the Nation as a whole it pro- 
duces disaster, It was the prospect of war 
profits that made our farmers in the West 
plow up prairie land that should never have 
been plowed but should have been left for 
grazing cattle. Today we are reaping the 
harvest of those war profits in the dust 
storms which have devastated those war- 
plowed areas. 

It was the prospect of war profits that 
caused the extension of monopoly and unjus- 
tified expansion of industry and a price level 
so high that the normal relationship between 
debtor and creditor was destroyed. 

Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this country thou- 
sands of Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fool’s gold—would attempt to break 
down or evade cur neutrality. 

They would tell you—and, unfortunately, 
their views would get wide publicity—that 
if they could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to belligerent nations, 
the unemployed of America would all find 
work. They would tell you that if they could 
extend credit to warring nations, that credit 
would be used in the United States to build 
homes and factories and pay our debts. They 
would tell you that America once more would 
capture the trade of the world. 

It would be hard to resist that clamor; it 
would be hard for many Americans, I fear, 
to look beyond, to realize the inevitable penal- 
ties, the inevitable day of reckoning that 
come from a false prosperity. To resist the 
clamor of that greed, if war should come, 
would require the unswerving support of all 
Americans who love peace. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must answer—“We 
choose peace.” It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion in 
this country that the answer will be clear and 
for all practical purposes unanimous. 


The President was right then. I 
agreed with that speech then. I agree 
with it now. He has changed, not I. I 
have opposed his war program from the 
very beginning, because I knew that it 
was not in furtherance of the peace or 
defense of the United States. I knew 
that it was a policy to create in this 
country a military reservoir for one side 
as against the other. Now he and you 
call it an arsenal policy. I knew that 
such a policy meant an inexorable march 
into an imperialist war. Time and 
events have justified that position of 
mine, and today in this Congress we are 
very glibly told that we must do this to 
defeat Hitler. Yet you know that as a 
result of this policy you have pulled us 
into war without the consent of the peo- 
ple, not for democracy but for empire 
and profits. The only alternative you 
give us it to go to war with Hitler. 

I say there is another alternative. De- 
feat the Hitler Rome-Tokyo-Berlin Axis, 
defeat the Wall Street-Downing Street 
axis, not by plunging America further 
into war but by getting America out of 
the war by keeping the peace of America, 
by extending democracy to more and 
more Americans, and by giving life to the 
liberties of Americans. Feed the 52,000,- 
000 shrunken bellies, and no Hitler, no 
Mussolini, no Churchill, no Japan can 
ever touch these United States of Amer- 
ica. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. 

Mr, Chairman, I propose to vote for 
this bill simply because the responsibility 
is upon the President by the passage of 
the lend-lease bill, which I opposed at the 
time it was considered here and was sorry 
to see passed. The reason I take these 
few minutes is to reply to the gentleman 
who has just spoken and to refer to the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio who stated that we are in the 
war now. If that is so, Mr. Chairman, 
we are the greatest cowards and cravens 
in the United States. 

The sole responsibility for war, under 
the Constitution, rests squarely with the 
Congress of the United States. That is 
our prerogative, and not that of the 
President. Someone found fault with 
the speech made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON], al- 
though I did not hear it, in which he 
said the responsibility for war rests with 
Hitler. Of course, ever since we repealed 
the Neutrality Act and changed from a 
neutral power to a nonbelligerent power, 
Hitler, Mussolini, or any of the dictators 
could have found a reason to declare war 
on us at any time in a legal and proper 
way, and can do so more today after the 
passage of the lend-lease bill. Now 
there is no use hiding behind that. 
Everybody knows that Mussolini and Hit- 
ler are not going to look for trouble with 
the United States. They are not going 
to declare war on the United States un- 
less the President of the United States 
assumes authority which is not given in 
the lend-lease bill to convoy our ships 
into belligerent zones. If he does that, 
then the President of the United States is 
taking us directly into the war. There 
is not a man in Congress, no matter to 
what party he belongs, who does not know 
that if we convoy our ships they will be 
sunk and we will be in the war within 
30 days. 

I have previously stated that I believe 
what the President has said. He has re- 
peatedly said, “I hate war. I love peace. 
I am going to keep this country out of 
war.” But if the President repudiates 
those words by convoying ships or by 
sending our ships or our troops to Singa- 
pore, it is the same thing as declaring 
war, and that means usurping the con- 
stitutional power to declare war of the 
Congress. In voting for this bill I do so 
believing the responsibility is now up to 
the President. If the President assumes 
the additional responsibility of taking us 
into war, then that responsibility must 
rest with the President. But let us, for 
heaven’s sake, face facts and be realists 
and hush up this talk about being at war. 

There is only one issue before the 
American people, and that issue is peace 
or war. Ninety percent of the American 
people still want peace. The responsi- 
bility will be on one man if we are taken 
into war; not upon Hitler or upon Musso- 
lini, but upon the President of the United 
States if he abuses the power given him 
under the lend-lease bill by convoying 
ships or by sending our warships to 
Singapore. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Van ZANDT: On 
page 4, at the end of line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: “whose post of duty is in the con- 
tinental United States, unless such person is 
a citizen of the United States or a person 
who, being eligible for citizenship, had filed 
a declaration of intention to become a citizen 
before the date of approval of this act, or 
who owes allegiance to the United States, or 
of any person.” 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I offer at this time to section 
4 is similar in many respects to amend- 
ments offered to the various appropria- 
tion bills in the Seventy-sixth and Sev- 
enty-seventh Congresses. These amend- 
ments referred to have been adopted and 
provide that no part of any appropriation 
may be expended to pay the salary or 
wages for any person other than Ameri- 
can citizens or those who have filed a 
declaration of intention to become an 
American citizen, or those who owe al- 
legiance to the United States of America. 

This amendment is designed to limit 
the expenditure of funds under the lend- 
lease bill to American citizens whose po- 
sition of duty is in the continental United 
States and to those persons who have 
filed a declaration of intention to become 
citizens before the date of approval of 
this act or who owe allegiance to the 
United States. 

You will note that the present language 
in section 4 prohibits the payment of 
funds in the form of salary or wages to 
those persons, citizens, or aliens who ad- 
vocate or as a member of an organiza- 
tion joins in advocating the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States 
by force or violence. This language ut- 
terly fails to provide proper safeguards 
in carrying out the intent of the lend- 
lease act. We are preparing to spend 
as the first step 7 billions of dollars in 
translating the lend-lease law into 
action. 

As a result, we are told that should our 
country become involved in war, much 
of the equipment being manufactured for 
our friends across the sea, will immedi- 
ately be placed at the disposal of our own 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Since section 4 is aimed at excluding 
those known to advocate the overthrow 
of this Government, my amendment will 
go the whole way in removing the alien 
from the pay roll of any manufacturer 
engaged in filling a Government contract 
under the lend-lease act. 

Gentlemen, we must not forget that 
we have 4,741,971 registered aliens in 
this country according to figures released 
by the Department of Justice. 

We are not condemning aliens—but 
gentlemen, as a Nation we are at the 
crossroads of our destiny. We cannot 
afford to take a chance on alien enemies 
being planted in the defense industries of 
our country for the purpose of sabotag- 
ing our efforts to build an adequate 
national defense. 
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This amendment is in line with the 
policy of industry, who has for months 
required that every employee either pro- 
duce a birth certificate or evidence of 
his naturalization. Some of our indus- 
tries may be lax or sympathetic in ap- 
plying such a policy but the risk in- 
volved is too great to deal lightly with the 
question. 

If this amendment is adopted industry 
will be called upon to conduct a thorough 
house cleaning and to scrutinize the 
background of every employee. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion may I re- 
mind you that my amendment applies 
only to expenditures within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States and 
has no bearing on any expenditures the 
President deems necessary to make 
abroad under the provisions of the lend- 
lease act. 

Gentlemen, I ask your approval of this 
amendment as a guaranty against the 
possibility of destructive acts by alien 
influences. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 3 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope this amendment will 
not be agreed to. May I point out to the 
Committee that section 4, as the com- 
mittee has inserted it in this bill, is the 
language we have put into a number of 
recent appropriation bills? It has for its 
purpose the reaching of subversive in- 
fluences in our defense establishments. 

The amendment the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania seeks to engraft on that 
language would have the effect of pre- 
venting any funds under this bill from 
being paid to any person who is not a citi- 
zen of the United States or who has not 
declared his intention of becoming a citi- 
zen. In many of our defense industries 
we have refugee experts from the demo- 
cratic countries that have been over- 
thrown. They have come to America and 
are occupying important posts in our de- 
fense industries. It is impossible to know 
how far reaching such an amendment 
would be. We have had no opportunity 
to see just how far it would reach out 
into our various industries, but we know 
that we have Canadians and we have cit- 
izens of Great Britain who have been 
brought here and are working in our in- 
dustries and our plants. I do not want to 
see any amendment engrafted onto this 
bill that has not been considered and that 
may have for its ultimate effect the slow- 
ing up of the effort that is going to be 
made under this bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
mentioned having refugee experts in the 
United States. Does the gentleman re- 
alize that we have experts in their own 
lines of endeavor on W. P. A. today? Let 
us take care of the American citizen. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; I 
believe we do not. I believe you cannot 
find on the W. P. A. any men who are 
experts along the lines of these men who 
have been brought here. We have men 
who have been brought here from Great 
Britain who are in our defense establish- 
ment for the purpose of assisting in this 
program—assisting in the manufacture 
of the defense articles that are to go to 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

ar amendment was rejected. 

. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
Me 1 offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: Page 5, line 9, strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and the following: “And 
provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be paid to any person, firm, or 
corporation that requires, as a condition of 
employment of any employee, that he either 
join or not join a labor union; except where 
prior to the effective date of this act, an em- 
ployer is under a contract with his regular 
employees which contains such a condition.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the sole and simple purpose of this 
amendment is to put a stop now to the 
unconscionable practice that has aroused 
the righteous anger and indignation of 
the American people and which has 
tended to slow down and sabotage our 
defense industries. It is the practice, 
which prevails in every congressional dis- 
trict in the United States, of requiring 
American citizens to pay tribute to a 
labor union for the privilege of working 
for their country. That is the simple 
proposition which I now present to you. 

When I offered this amendment some 
time ago to a bill, my distinguished col- 
league from Virginia spoke against the 
amendment and based his opposition on 
the proposition that there were many in- 
dustries now working on defense which 
had existing closed-shop contracts with 
their employees. In order to meet that 
objection, I have changed the amend- 
ment so that it will not apply to any firm 
that now has an existing closed-shop 
contract, but the amendment will tend to 
stop these organization drives which are 
Paying more attention to union dues than 
they are to the defense of our country. 

I will give you two brief examples. You 
have today a strike, about which the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] spoke this 
morning, in the Harvill plant, which is 
making vital parts for airplanes. This is 
an organizational strike, a strike for a 
closed shop. When that particular sup- 
ply of parts for airplanes, already manu- 
factured, has become exhausted, as the 
Committee on the Judiciary was told the 
day before yesterday by an official of the 
United States Government, airplane pro- 
duction will have to stop until produc- 
tion of those parts is resumed, 
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You all know about the Allis-Chalmers 
strike, which has been going on for nearly 
2 months in Wisconsin, In that plant 
they are making vital parts for battle 
cruisers. Until those parts are made, the 
cruisers cannot come off the ways. 

It is going to be said that this amend- 
ment should not be adopted for some 
psychological reason that I have never 
been able to understand in that we ought 
not to put any amendment on this bill. I 
want to say to you gentlemen that it is 
equally important that we get this work 
done as it is to commit the idle gesture of 
sitting here and appropriating $7,000,- 
000,000, because appropriating $7,000,- 
000,000 is not going to do a nickel’s worth 
of good unless you get it into production. 

I want to tell you in conclusion some 
of the things that are being done under 
this practice which I am seeking to pre- 
vent. 

Competent men seeking employment 
even on direct Government work are re- 
quired to pay unconscionable fees to 
union representatives under the guise of 
initiation fees. Instances of these fees 
in individual cases run from $23 to $1,500. 
I have evidence of many instances where 
inability to pay the required amount has 
foreclosed the worker from obtaining 
employment. 

The payment of such fees, in many 
instances, does not admit the employee 
to membership in the union or to the 
rights and privileges of union members, 
but merely gives him a temporary li- 
cense or permit to work on a single job. 

In some instances, in lieu of the so- 
called initiation fee, he is charged a flat 
sum per day or per week for a permit to 
work, for which he likewise receives no 
union privileges or right of participation 
in union affairs. 

In some instances of so-called juris- 
dictional controversies, one union, 
through arbitrary action, will prevent 
members of other equally legitimate 
unions from working on Government 
jobs. 

Farm boys, from your district and 
mine, seeking temporary work as com- 
mon laborers, are refused employment on 
Government projects in their own vicin- 
ities unless they pay the demanded 
tribute to a union representative. 

Competent unemployed men, who are 
able to pay the required initiation fee, 
are refused work until all union men have 
first been employed. 

Contractors, through voluntary agree- 
ments with unions, encourage these 
practices. 

Closed-shop demands are at this mo- 
ment preventing delivery to the Govern- 
ment of finished materials urgently 
needed, because labor unions have re- 
fused to permit the Government to enter 
and take them out of the factories. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman where the information comes 
regarding the fee of $1,500. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It came, if I 
recall correctly, from Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold, in his testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee of 
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the House of Representatives pertaining 
to a glaziers union where the Govern- 
ment was seeking at that moment to put 
glass in the barracks during the month 
of February for the boys that you put 
into the Army at $30 a month. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that the labor union required all pro- 
spective workers to pay or arrange for 
the payment of $1,500 in dues? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am saying 
that was the testimony before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and there are members 
E — committee here who can verify 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCKEOUGH. As I understand 
the gentleman’s position, he is opposed 
to the philosophy of the closed shop in 
relation to union operations. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. During this 
emergency. And what this amendment 
seeks to do is exactly what was done by 
President Wilson in the first war, to fix 
the status quo of labor unions during this 
emergency and not permit any organi- 
zation, labor union, or anything else, to 
use this emergency in an effort to organ- 
ize to make money. [Applause.] 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
my brethren just one word in behalf of 
the pending amendment. My colleagues, 
this amendment presents not only a 
challenge to your courage, but a chal- 
lenge to your patriotism. This racketeer- 
ing must be stopped unless we are to be 
swept into a labor despotism. I am won- 
dering just what the country thinks of 
us. Are we miserable, cowardly poli- 
ticians whose first interest is our job, or 
are we simple, plain, patriotic Americans 
whose first interest is our country. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment pre- 
sents an opportunity, an invitation, and 
an urge to every member of this Com- 
mittee to uncover and show to the coun- 
try just what he is, who he is, and where 
he stands. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

SEVEN BILLION APPROPRIATED BUT A MONKEY 
WRENCH STOPS THE MACHINERY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore the day is over Congress will 
have appropriated $7,000,000,000 to aid 
Britain, but it lacks either the ability 
or the courage to prevent Communists 
and labor racketeers throwing monkey 
wrenches into the machinery, upon the 
efficient and continuous operation of 
which our own national defense depends, 

The press tells us this morning that 
the Army is contemplating some move 
to end the strike at Wright Field, which 
has been delaying the War Department’s 
operations for some 3 weeks. 

An editorial in one of the Washington 
morning papers complains of the strike 
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at Allis-Chalmers, which is in its fifty- 
sixth day, and assigns as one reason for 
its complaint the fact that some officials 
of the company object to a closed shop. 
Does the writer of the Post editorial take 
the position that no American citizen is 
to work on the defense program until he 
has paid tribute to the C. I. O. union? 
That is the issue at the Chalmers plant. 

Is it true that this Congress has ar- 
rived at the decision that no one shall 
be permitted to work for national de- 
fense until he meets the demands of a 
particular union, which assumes to have 
authority in a designated city, to de- 
termine who shall and who shall not 
work? 

As has been pointed out time and again 
on the floor here, in one city one group 
of union men and nonunion men cannot 
work because of the demands of a rival 
union. In another city, the situation is 
reversed. Meanwhile, as a House com- 
mittee was told and as we learn from 
the public press, in plants the operation 
of which is absolutely essential if we are 
to have the production of aircraft, 
strikes are tying up and delaying both 
the Army and the Navy. 

And do not try. to, because you can- 
not, ignore the fact that these Strikes 
are not tying. up the production of auto- 
mobiles, of radios, of anything that is 


not essential to national defense. These. 


strikes, you will note, are in strategic 
plants. They are called and carried on 
in plants ‘supplying, it may be, but a 
very small portion of the parts necessary 
for the building of implements of war 
or for the operation of munitions plants, 
but they are called where their success 
is disastrous to the whole program. 

Oh, the President talks loudly when 
he defies Hitler, but right here at home 
he lets union officials and Communists 
ride roughshod over our people. He 
may be a Samson when he talks and 
acts against the Axis Powers, but he is a 
shorn Samson after his union Delilah 
gets through with him; and, if he con- 
tinues his present course, he will have 
the whole temple of disunion down about 
his ears. 

Why defy Hitler, when we know, as we 
do know now, that right here at home 
fulfillment of the effort to send aid to 
Britain, of the effort to strengthen our 
own Nation, is being undermined by those 
who defy our own Government? 

Appropriate $7,000,000,000, send con- 
voys, a fieet, ana finally an army, to in- 
sure freedom ana equality of opportunity 
to the people of the Old World, while here 
at home those who must pay the cost are 
denied freedom of action, the right to go 
to their jobs; denied equal opportunity to 
work in our factories, 

Thirteen affiliates of the A. F. of L. 
have announced a policy of no strikes in 
defense industries, and my understanding 
is that that is the recommendation of the 
national organization. 

As long as Sidney Hillman remains on 
the Defense Council as the representative 
of labor there is no prospect that strikes 
in key plants will be lessened. 

He has persistently supported the pol- 
icy of the closed shop, which denies to 
millions of patriotic Americans the right 
to work in defense of their homeland, He 
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is on the pay roll of a union which be- 
lieves in the closed shop. 

If he has not actually acted as the fore- 
man of wrecking crews, he has advocated, 
fought for, the result which they seek to 
accomplish—the denial of work to other 
than members of their own organization. 
Neither the foreman of a wrecking crew 
nor one who believes in the policy of an 
organization which uses a wrecking crew 
can successfully function as chief of a 
construction gang. 

Hillman has lost much of the influence 
he might have kad with nonunion em- 
ployees or with employees of rival unions. 
It has recently been demonstrated that 
he has lost influence with members of his 
own organization. 

Appearing recently before the Judici- 
ary Committee, he testified, in substance, 
that when he, as a member of the Defense 
Council, called upon the C. I. O. to end 
a strike, to go back to work, he would be 
obeyed. 

Recently he called upon the strikers at 
the Vanadium Corporation at Bridgeville, 
Pa., to load two carloads of ferrovanadium 
and vanadium oxide. The strikers were 


members of a C. I. O. union. Hillman is 


vice president of the national organiza- 
tion. The strikers’ answer was an em- 
phatic no. Governor James was forced 
to, and did, send State motor police to 
protect the men who actually loaded the 
cars. 

That material belonged to the United 
States Government. The request for the 
loading was a request from an official of 
the Government, who was also an official 
of the labor union to which the strikers 
owe allegiance. Nevertheless, Hillman, a 
Government official; vice president of the 
national C. I. O., was unable to obtain the 
delivery of that much- needed material, 
and it required the use of force by the 
State of Pennsylvania to secure delivery. 

The passage by this Congress of either 
one of the two bills I have offered and the 
enforcement of the law would lessen, if 
it did not end, these acts which tend to 
destroy the effect. of any appropriation 
which we may make. 

If this House cannot act until it receives 
word from the Executive, and if he means 
what he said last Saturday night, let him, 
before he goes on his vacation, send word 
down to the House leadership to act with- 
out further delay. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Having 
yoted for the lease-lend bill, I, of course, 
expect to vote for this bill to implement 
the policy adopted in that act. I want 
to see our people make an all-out effort 
in this policy to defeat the Axis Powers. 
I do not want to see any monkey 
wrenches thrown into the machinery, 
and that is all that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] would accomplish 
if his amendment were adopted. The 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. HOFF- 
man] and the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, SmrirH] both talk about strikes. I 
defy anybody to find anything in the 
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language of this amendment that in any 
way makes it unlawful to strike or that 
provides any machinery for preventing 
strikes. It is just not here. This amend- 
ment does only one thing. It undertakes 
to outlaw the labor unions in this coun- 
try and to prevent them from collecting 
dues and initiation fees. I do not stand 
here for the purpose of defending any 
$1,500 initiation fee. If any such fee has 
been charged, I would condemn it just as 
would the gentleman from Virginia. I 
am not here to defend charges regarding 
initiation fees collected on construction 
projects in our national-defense program 
where there has been abuse, and I think 
there has been abuse in some cases; but 
we have orderly processes by which we 
legislate here on fundamental questions, 
and the gentleman from Virginia has a 
bill now being heard before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of this House, and 
he ought. to wait his opportunity there 
and not throw monkey wrenches into the 
machinery in this bill to implement the 
program our people have adopted. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. As the 
gentleman knows, many American citi- 
zens are disturbed and apprehensive 
about the greatly increasing number of 
strikes in defense industries; but, as I 
understand from the amendment offered 
by my colleague the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmirH], as just pointed out 
by the gentleman from Virginia,’ the 
amendment in no way whatever seeks to 
reach that situation. 

i Mr, RAMSPECK. It does not attempt 
O, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. - But 
merely deals with the situation where 
trade-unions have been charged with the 
practice of charging exorbitant fees and 
requiring people to join a union before 
they could work. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is my inter- 
pretation. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, RAMSPECK. No; I cannot yield. 

The amendment does not deal with the 
question of strikes. May I point out to 
the House that only today I was informed 
by a member of the press that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has issued an 
Executive order setting up a mediation 
board to deal with the strike situation. 
Nobody deplores the strikes that have 
happened any more than I do. I go fur- 
ther than that, and say I think it is the 
worst kind of judgment in the world for 
any union to call a strike in a national- 
defense industry, and I condemn that 
action. But we should not throw monkey 
wrenches into this national-defense ma- 
chinery by ill-considered amendments 
such as this, and I hope it will be voted 
down. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] has been 
offered, I think, on three previous ap- 
propriation bills, substantially in the 
form that it is offered as an amendment 
to this bill. Each time the Committee of 
the Whole House has defeated the 
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amendment. As I recollect, the last time 
the amendment was offered it was de- 
feated by a vote of 80 to 11 on a standing 
vote. 

It is dangerous to incorporate an 
amendment of this kind in any appro- 
priation bill on the floor. We all have 
respect for the legislative committees, the 
committees of which we are members. 
We know that the Committee on the 
Judiciary is now, and has been for some 
time, conducting hearings on this very 
question, We know that that committee 
‘is going into the matter very exhaustively. 
What the recommendations of the com- 
mittee will be no one knows now, but the 
fact is that, in the regular way that 
Congress functions, in the normal and 
sound way, the Committee on the Judici- 
ary is now giving consideration to the 
very questions in all of their aspects that 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SmitH] tries to have decided on the floor 
of the House. 

The gentleman from Virginia con- 
demns—properly so—certain practices. 
So do I. But we do not want to indict 
all of organized labor for what a few have 
done. Let us get at the wrongdoers. Let 
us not overlook the fact that organized 
labor in England is patriotic. Organized 
labor in England has responded to the 
call and organized labor in the United 
States, looking at organized labor as a 
whole, is just as patriotic as any Member 
of this Congress. [Applause.] 

We do not want to put ourselves in the 
position of indicting labor as a whole for 
some of the contemptible tactics of a 
few, and we do not want to put our- 
selves in the position of affronting all of 
labor when we know that labor, looking 
over the entire picture, are loyal, con- 
stant, and fine American citizens. 

I challenge the position taken by my 
distinguished and learned friend the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] when 
he says that this is an issue as to whether 
or not we are cowards. Certainly the 
issue is not one of whether or not we are 
cowards on this question but one of com- 
mon sense; whether we are to put an 
amendment of this kind into a bill on 
the floor, and whether we ought to do it 
at a time when one of the great commit- 
tees of our House is giving profound con- 
sideration to the question. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SmirH of Vir- 
ginia) there were ayes 70 and noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a further amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrrx of Vir- 
ginia: Page 5, line 9, strike out the period, 
insert a semicolon, and the following: “And 
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provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used directly or indirectly to 
pay the salary or wages of any employee who 
shall, after the effective date of this act, en- 
gage or participate in any so-called jurisdic- 
tional strike or strike to protest against or 
prevent the employment of any person who 
belongs or does not belong to a labor union, 
provided that, for the purpose hereof, an affi- 
davit shall be considered prima facie evidence 
that the person making the affidavit has not 
engaged or participated in such a strike.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be recognized on the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that time was limited on the paragraph 
and all amendments thereto, and that 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lanuam, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4050) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the national defense to 
provide aid to the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. : 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LAMBERTSON moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 
instructions to report the bill back to the 
House forthwith with the following amend- 
ments: At the end of section 1 add the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no part of any appropria- 
tion contained in this act shall be used for 
the emplacement of facilities, the extension 
of plants, the acquisition of sites, the manu- 
facture of defense articles, or compensation 
for the procurement or manufacture thereof 
outside the boundaries of the United States 
or the Canal Zone.” 

On page 4 between lines 15 and 16 insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Provided, That no part of the de- 
fense articles procured from funds appro- 
priated herein shall be disposed of to any 
foreign government unless such government, 
or some other foreign government on its be- 
half, shall guarantee the reimbursement of 
the cost thereof by transferring to the United 
States, if available, property as collateral 
security.” 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. LAMBERTSON) 
there were—ayes 103, noes 182. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 132, nays 258, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 28] 

YEAS—182 
Allen, Til. Gerlach Paddock 
Andersen, Gilchrist Pheiffer, 

H. Carl Gillie William T 
Anderson, Calif,Graham Ploeser 
Andresen, Grant, Ind. Reece, Tenn 

August H Guyer, Kans. Reed, N. V. 
Angell Gwynne Rees, Kans. 
Arends Halleck Rich 
Bates, Mass. Harness Rizley 
Baumhart Hartley Robertson, 
Bender Hess N. Dak. 
Bennett Hill, Colo Robsion, Ky. 
Bishop Hinshaw Rockefeller 
Blackney Hoffman Rodgers, Pa. 
Bolton Hope Rogers, Mass. 
Bradley, Mich. Howell Rolph 
Brown, Ohio Hull Rutherford 
Burdick Jarrett Sauthoff 
Carlson Jenkins, Ohio tt 
Carter Jennings Shafer, Mich. 
Case, S. Dak, ohns Snort 
Chenoweth Johnson, Calif. Simpson 
Chiperfield Johnson, Ill Smith, Ohio 
Clason Johnson,Ind, Springer 
Clevenger Jones Stefan 
Coffee, Nebr. Jonkman Stratton 
Cole, N. Y. Kean Sumner, III 
Copeland Kinzer Sweeney 
Crawford Knutson Taber 
Crowther Kunkel Talle 
Culkin Lambertson Tibbott 
Cunningham Landis Tinkham 
Day LeCompte Treadway 
Dewey McGregor Van Zandt 
Dirksen as Vorys, Ohio 
Ditter Martin, Iowa Welch 
Dondero $ Wheat 
Dworshak Mason Wigglesworth 
Elston Michener Wilson 
Engel Mott Winter 
Englebright Mundt Wolcott 
Fellows Murray Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fenton O’Connor Woodruff, Mich, 
Gale O'Hara Youngdahl 
Gearhart Oliver 
Gehrmann Osmers 

NAYS—258 
Allen, La Casey, Mass, Edelstein 
Anderson, Chapman n 

N. Mex Clark Eliot, Mass. 
Andrews Claypool Elliott, Calif, 
Arnold Cluett Ellis 
Baldwin Faddis 
Barden Coffee,Wash. Fitzgerald 
Barnes Cole, Md. Fitzpatrick 

Colmer aherty 
Bates, Ky. Connery Flannagan 
Cooley Flannery 
Beckworth Cooper Fogarty 
Beiter Costello Folger 
Bell Courtney Forand 
Bland Cox Ford, Leland M. 
Boebne Cravens Ford, Miss. 
Boggs Ford, Thomas F, 
Boland Crosser Fulmer 
Bonner Cullen Gamble 
Boykin D'Alesandro Gathings 
Brooks Davis, Ohio Gavagan 
Brown, Ga. Davis, Tenn. Geyer, Calif. 
m Dickstein Gi 
Buckler, Minn. Dies Gore 
Buckley, N. Y. Dingell Gossett 
Bulwinkle Disney G 
Burch Doughton Grant, Ala. 
Burgin Douglas Gr 
Byrne Downs Haines 
Camp Doxey Hall, 
Canfield Drewry Edwin Arthur 
Cannon, Fla Hall, 
Cannon, Mo. Durham Leonard W. 
Capozzoli Eaton Han 
Cartwright Eberharter Hare 


Harrington Maclora Schuetz 
Harris Magnuson Schulte 
Harter Mahon Scrugham 
Hébert Mansfield Shanley 
Heffernan Marcantonio Sheppard 
Hendricks y Sheridan 

1, Wash, Merritt Sikes 
Hobbs Meyer, Md. Smith, Conn. 
Holbrock Mills, Ark. Smith, Maine 
Holmes Mitchell Smith, Pa, 
Hook Monroney Smith, Va 
Houston Moser Smith, Wash, 
Hunter Murdock Smith, W. Va. 
Imhoff Myers, Pa, Snyder 
Izac Nelson Somers, N. T. 
Jackson Nichols uth 
Jarman Norrell Sparkman 
Johnson, Norton Spence 

Luther A O'Brien, Mich. Starnes, Ala. 
Johnson, O'Brien, N. Y. Steagall 

Lyndon B O'Leary N. H. 
Johnson, Okla. ONeal Sullivan 
Johnson, W. Va. O'Toole Sumners, Tex. 
Kee Pace Sutphin 
Kefauver Patman ‘Tarver 
Kelley, Pa Patrick Tenerowicz 
Kennedy, Patton Terry 

Martin J. Pearson Thom 
Kennedy, Peterson, Fla, Thomas, N. J. 

Michael J. Peterson, Ga. Thomas, Tex 
Keogh Pfeifer, Tolan 
Kerr Joseph L. Traynor 
Kilburn Pierce Vincent, Ky. 
Kilday Pittenger Vinson, Ga. 
Kirwan Plumley Voorhis, Calif. 
Kleberg Poage Vreeland 
Koclalkowski Powers Walter 
Kopplemann Priest Ward 
Kramer Rabaut Wasielewski 
Lanham Ramspeck Weaver 
Larrabee Randolph Weiss 
Lea Rankin, Wene 
Leavy Richards West 
Lesinski Robertson, Va. Whelchel 
Lewis Robinson, Utah White 
Lynch Rogers, Okla. Whittington 
McCormack Romjue Williams 
McGehee Russell Wolverton, N. J. 
McGranery Sabath ‘Woodrum, Va, 
McIntyre Sacks Worley 
McKeough Sanders Wright 
McLaughlin Sasscer Young 
McLean Satterfield Zimmerman 
McMillan Scanion 

NOT VOTING—39 

Bloom Hart Plauché 
Bolles Healey Ramsay 
Boren Heidinger Rankin, Mont. 
Bradley, Pa. Jacobsen Reed, III. 
Buck . Jenks, N. H. Rivers 
Celler Jensen Schaefer, Il. 
Collins Keefe rest 
Curtis Kelly, III. Shannon 
Delaney Ludlow Stevenson 
Domengeaux McArdle Taylor 
Tish Maciejewski Thill 
Gifford ills, La. Thomason 
Green O'Day Wadsworth 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Thill for, with Mr. Healey against. 

Mr. Curtis for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Stevenson for, with Mr. Secrest against. 

Mr. Jensen for, with Mr. Ludlow against. 

Mr. Heidinger for, with Mr. Kelly of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Keefe for, with Mr. Hart against. 


General pairs: 


Mr. Bloom with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Bolles, 

Mr. Boren with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Reed 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mrs. O'Day with Mr. Plauché. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Miss Rankin of 
Montana. 

Mr. Buck with Mr. Jacobsen. 

Mr. Collins with Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Mills of Louisiana with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. McArdle with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Maciejewski. 

Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Shannon. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 336, nays 55, not voting 38, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 29] 
YEAS—336 

Allen, La. Drewry Kennedy, 
Anderson, Calif. Duncan Martin J. 
Anderson, Durham Kennedy, 

N. Mex. Eaton Michael J. 
Andresen, Eberharter Keogh 

August H, Edelstein Kerr 
Andrews Edmiston Kilburn 
Angell Eliot. Mass, Kilday 
Arends Elliott, Calif. Kinzer 
Arnold Ellis Kirwan 
Baldwin Elston leberg 
Barden Englebright Kocialkowski 
Barnes Faddis opplemann 
Barry Fellows Kramer 
Bates, Ky. Fenton Kunkel 
Bates, . Fitzgerald Lanham 
Baumhart Fitzpatrick Larrabee 
Beam Flaherty Lea 
Beckworth Flannagan Leavy 
Beiter Flannery LeCompte 
Bell Fogarty Lesinski 
Bender Fo!ger Lewis 
Blackney Forand Lynch 
Bland Ford, Leland M. McCormack 
Boehne Ford, Miss. McGehee 

Ford, Thomas F,McGranery 

Boland Fulmer McGregor 
Bolton Gamble McIntyre 
Bonner Gathings McKeough 
Boykin Gavagan McLaughlin 
Brooks Gearhart 
Brown, Ga Gerlach McMillan 
Brown, Ohio Geyer, Calif Maas 
Bryson Gibson Maciejewski 
Buckler, Minn. Gilchrist Maciora 
Buckley, N. Y. Gore Magnuson 
Bulwinkle Gossett Mahon 
Burch Graham Mansfield 
Burdick Granger Martin, Iowa 
Burgin Grant, Ala. Martin, Mass 
Byrne Gregory n 
Camp Guyer, Kans, May 
Canfield Gwynne Merritt 
Cannon, Fla. Haines Meyer, Md. 
Cannon, Mo. Hall, Michener 
Capozzoli Edwin Arthur Mills, Ark. 
Carlson Hall, Mitchell 
Carter Leonard W. Monroney 
Cartwright Halleck oser 
Case, S. Dak. Hancock Mott 
Casey, Mass. Hare Mundt 
Chapman Harness Murdock 
Clark Harris Myers, Pa 
Clason Harter Nelson 
Claypool Hartley Nichols 
Cluett Hébert Norrell 
Cochran Heffernan Norton 
Coffee, Wash. Hendricks O'Brien, Mich. 
Cole, Md O'Brien, N. Y. 
Cole, N. Y. Hill Wash. O'Leary 
Colmer Hinshaw O'Neal 
Connery Hobbs Osmers 
Cooley Holbrock O'Toole 
Cooper Holmes Pace 
Costello Hook Paddock 
Courtney Hope Patman 

x Houston Patrick 
Cravens Howell Patton 
Creal Hunter Pearson 
Crosser Imhoff Peterson, Fla. 
Culkin Izac Peterson, Ga. 
Cullen Jackson Pfeifer, 
Cunningham Jarman J h L. 
D'Alesandro Jarrett heiffer, 
Davis, Ohio Jenkins, Ohio Will T, 
Davis, Tenn. Jennings lerce 
Dewey Johnson, Ind. Pittenger 
Dickstein Johnson, Plumley 
Dies Luther A, e 
Dingell Johnson, Powers 
Dirksen Lyndon B. Priest 
Disney Johnson, Okla. Rabaut 
Ditter Johnson, W. Va. Ramspeck 
Doughton Kean Randolph 
Douglas Kee Rankin, Miss. 
Downs Kefauver Reece, Tenn. 
Doxey Kelley, Pa. Rees, Kans. 
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Richards Smith, Maine Van Zandt 
Rizley Smith, Pa Vincent, Ky. 
Robertson, Smith, Va. Vinson, Ga. 

N. Dak. Smith, Wash. Voorhis, Calif, 
Robertson, Va. Smith, W. Va. Vorys, Ohio 
Robinson, Utah Snyder Vreeland 
Rockefeller Somers, N. Y. Walter 
Rodgers, Pa South Ward 
Rogers, Mass. Sparkman Wasielewski 
Rogers, Okla. Spence Weaver 
Rolph Springer Weiss 
Romjue Starnes, Ala. Welch 
Russell Steagall Wene 
Rutherford Stearns, N.H. West 
Sabath Sullivan Wheat 
Sacks Sumners, Tex. Whelchel 
Sanders Sutphin Whittington 
Sasscer ber Wigglesworth - 
Satterfield Talle Williams 
Scanlon ‘Tarver Winter 
Schuetz Tenerowicz Wolfenden, Pa. 
Schulte Terry Wolverton, N. J. 
Scott Thom Woodrum, Va. 
Scrugham Thomas, N. J. Worley 
Sheppard Thomas, Tex. Wright 
Sheridan Tibbott Young 
Sikes Tolan Youngdah!l 
Simpson Traynor Zimmerman 
Smith,Conn, Treadway 

NAYS—55 
Allen, III. Gillie Ploeser 
Andersen, Grant, Ind. Reed, N. T. 

H. Carl Harrington Rich 
Bennett Hill, Colo. Robsion, Ky. 
Bishop Hoffman utho 
Bradley, Mich. Hull Shafer, Mich. 
Chenoweth Johns Shanley 
Chiperfield Johnson, Calif. Short 
Clevenger Johnson, Ill, Smith, Ohio 
Coffee, Nebr. Jones Stefan 
Copeland Jonkman Stratton 
Crawford Knutson Sumner, Il. 
Crowther Lambertson Sweeney 
Day Landis Tinkham 
Dondero Marcantonio White 
Dworshak Murray Wilson 
Engel O'Connor Wolcott 
Gale O Hara Woodruff, Mich. 
Gehrmann Oliver 

NOT VOTING—38 
Bloom Hart y 
Bolles Healey Rankin, Mont, 
Boren Heidinger Reed, III. 
Bradley, Pa. Jacobsen Rivers 
Buck Jenks, N. H. Schaefer, Il, 
Celler Jensen Secrest 
Collins Keefe Shannon 
Curtis Kelly, Il. Stevenson 
Delaney Ludlow Taylor 
Domengeaux McArdle Thill 
Fish Mills, La. Thomason 
Gifford O'Day Wadsworth 
Green Plauché 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Jensen for, with Mr. Thill against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Curtis against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Keefe against. 

Mr. Healey for, with Mr. Ludlow against. 

Mr. Secrest for, with Mr. Stevenson against, 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois for, with Mr. Heidinger 
against, 


General pairs: 


Mr. Bloom with Mr. Wadsworth, 

Mr. Boren with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Reed of Illinois, 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Bolles. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr, Jenks of New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs. O'Day with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Miss 
Rankin of Montana, 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Plauché. 

Mr. Collins with Mr. McArdle. 

Mr. Buck with Mr. Jacobsen. 

Mr. Mills of Louisiana with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Ramsay. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

fe motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AIRPLANE CONTRACTS 


Mr. FADDIS, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, submitted an adverse 
report on House Resolution 140, which is 
as follows: 

House Resolution 140 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby, directed to furnish the House 
of Representatives all such information as he 
may possess or which may be available in the 
War Department to answer the following 
questions: 

1, Did the War Department on or about the 
lith day of March 1939 call for bids contem- 
plating a quantity procurement of new and 
improved designs of training (primary) air- 
planes in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (t) of section 10 of the act of 
July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 788) (in conjunction 
with and), based upon procedure set forth 
in paragraphs (a) 2 (i) of said act known 
as Circular Proposal 39-635? 

2. Did this bid call for the purchase of 
an airplane already in production? 

3. How many bids were received by virtue 
of said call? 

4, What were the names and addreses of 
those who submitted bids at that time? 

5. When and where were the bids opened? 

6. At the time of the opening of the bids, 
did the records show, according to the bids 
submitted, the Lenert Aircraft Corporation, 
of Pontiac, Mich., to be the lowest bidder? 

7. Was a contract ever awarded to the low- 
est bidder in this competition? 

8. What was the price submitted by the 
Lenert Aircraft Corporation according to the 
above bid? 

9. Was a contract of purchase ever awarded 
within the provisions of law upon which the 
calling of bids was based and, if so, was a new 
and modern design purchased or was a con- 
tract awarded for an airplane already in pro- 
duction that was not of new and modern 
design? 

10. If a contract was awarded, give the 
terms of the contract and the description of 
the airplane so 


tional awards based on their original contract. 

11. Did the Army accept an airplane model 
which had been in production for approxi- 
mately 10 years as a new and modern design? 

12. Did the Lenert Aircraft Corporation of 
Pontiac, Mich., post a $60,000 bid bond con- 
ditioned on the performance of any contract 
awarded to the Lenert Aircraft tion 
in accordance with their bid? 

13. What was the bid price submitted by 
the Stearman Aircraft tion? 

14, Did the Lenert Aircraft Corporation file 
a protest with the War Department within 10 
days after the decision of the War Department 
on said bids or the awarding of a contract 
thereof? 

15. Was the proposed airplane according to 
the design submitted by the Lenert Aircraft 
Corporation based on the provisions contained 
in the Army Handbook? 

16. Did the Army ever evaluate the design 
submitted by the Lenert Aircraft Corporation 
and, if so, by whom and when was the report 
made? What was the rating earned by the 
evaluation? 

17. What was the rating earned by the next 
higher rated design (for design only) en- 
tered in this competition? 

18. Was a contract ever awarded to the 
Stearman Corporation for the first 100 air- 
planes, “and later 400 additional,” for a bi- 
plane design contrary to the advertisement? 

19. Was a hearing denied the Lenert Air- 
craft Corporation after it requested same? 

20. Did the evaluation board change the 
requirements of the designs after bids were 
accepted or opened? 

21. At what date was the official decision 
made to require a flying model to comply with 
Circular Proposal 39-635? 
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22. Did the Army refuse to consider the 
offer made to Major Lyons by officials of the 
Lenert Aircraft Corporation that they would 
allow their $60,000 bond to cover the per- 
formance of one airplane if an order was 
given according to the bid for one airplane 
at $10,000? 

23. Did the Army make a survey or evalu- 
ate the production facilities of the Lenert 
Aircraft Corporation at Pontiac, Mich., before 
awarding the contract from bids received on 
Circular Proposal 39-635? 

24. By whom and on what date was the first 
inspection of the Lenert Aircraft Corpora- 
tion at Pontiac, Mich., made? 

25. Was there any correspondence between 
Mr. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, and Mr, Wiley Lenert, president of the 
Lenert Aircraft Corporation, concerning this 
controversy? 

26. Is there any record of the Army showing 
any conferences or conversations between Mr. 
Lenert and the Assistant Secretary of War 
or any other War Department official? 

27. After the award on Circular Proposal 
39-635 of approximately 500 airplanes, what 
was final delivery date of the last airplane 
on this original 500 order? 

28. To date how many airplanes have been 
ordered from and how many airplanes have 
been delivered by the Stearman Corporation 
resulting from awards from Circular Proposal 
89-635? 

29. From July 6, 1939, to date, how many 
and at what price were primary trainer type 
airplanes purchased from Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corporation? 

30. From July 6, 1939, to date, how many 
and at what price were primary trainer type 
Soe nin purchased from Ryan Aeronautical 


9 State on what date a full and complete 
was made out by the War Depart- 
ment of airplanes, by types, listing contracts 
to be awarded to various manufacturers for 
the entire 50,000 airplanes scheduled for the 
first year as proposed by President Roosevelt 
in his defense- speech of May 16, 1940. 
32. Did the Army refuse to let the Lenert 
Aircraft Corporation or the Zephyr Aircraft 
Corporation participate in this 50,000-air- 
plane program? 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
who introduced this resolution? 

Mr. FADDIS. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hoox]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection; and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a special order to address the House this 
afternoon. In view of the lateness of 
the hour I shall not take this time now, 
but I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday, March 25, I be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


MARKETING QUOTAS—PEANUTS 


Mr. PACE submited a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3546) to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and for- 
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eign commerce in peanuts, and for other 
purposes, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein an article from the 
New York Times of this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of the bill H. R. 4050. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made today 
in Committee of the Whole on H. R. 4050 
and inelude therein an editorial from 
the Daily News of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MeMirrLax asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two unanimous-consent 
requests. One is to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a resolution of the executive council of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and the other is to include a 
radio speech on the work of the Farm 
Security Administration, by John B, 
ba 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that our colleague, 
the able and distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPHi, be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a radio ad- 
dress he delivered last night on the sub- 
ject of superhighways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 
4050. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made to- 
8 aed including a short newspaper 

cle. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made on the bill this after- 
noon and to include a statement of Brit- 
ish investments in Latin America as pub- 
lished in the South American Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? £ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomason] was here 
during the debate, but had to leave just 
a few minutes before the roll call. He 
has prepared a statement which he left 
with me and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
100 percent for this bill. I have actively 
supported all national-defense measures 
and am for all reasonable and proper aid 
to Britain and other democracies fighting 
for freedom and justice. 

I must leave the city in a few minutes 
on important business, and it may be 
impossible for me to be present when the 
record vote is taken. If I were here I 
would vote against the motion to re- 
commit the bill, and on final passage 
would vote for it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and I also add the re- 
quest that I be permitted to insert certain 
excerpts from the President’s speeches. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
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marks in the Recorp by inserting a brief 
editorial from the El Progresso, an Italian 
newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock a. m., and my rea- 
son for making this request is that there 
is a bill coming up tomorrow relating to 
the warehousing of cotton, and the rule, 
of course, will probably take 1 hour, and 
there will probably be 3 hours of gen- 
eral debate. I also assume there will be 
considerable debate under the 5-minute 
rule, and I am anxious to dispose of the 
bill tomorrow because on Friday it is the 
intention to bring up the fifth supple- 
mental appropriation bill and pass it 
that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. I am constrained to 
object. I have talked to some members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 
They do not think it advisable to come 
in at 11 o’clock. The reason given to me 
is that they have not had time, because 
of the debate on the bill that we have just 
voted on, to refresh their memory of the 
testimony given before the committee. 
Although this is an important bill, from 
the standpoint of some of the warehouse- 
men, it is not important enough to make 
it necessary for us to come in early and 
work late to get it out of the way. The 
only argument used that we would have 
to bring this bill on tomorrow anyway is 
because of the announcement by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation that, un- 
less the bill is passed by the 23d of the 
month, a certain policy will be adopted 
in respect to warehousing cotton. There- 
fore we have almost a week before it is 
necessary to pass the bill, and I have rea- 
sonable assurance from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that it will not change 
its policy while this legislation is pend- 
ing. Because of the objection of the com- 
mittee, because of that situation, if the 
gentleman presses it, I will be forced to 
object, although I appreciate what he is 
up against in respect to the deficiency 
bill on the day following. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, there 
are circumstances that would not permit 
the bill to go over until Monday, and it is 
not because of the consideration, but be- 
cause of other circumstances, that I as- 
sure the gentleman I would give recogni- 
tion to, and did, in forming the program 
for the House. Thursday is the day that 
the bill could come up to accommodate 
Members who have very important en- 
gagements over the week-end and on 
Monday. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think I can assure 
the gentleman that there will be an at- 
tempt made to defeat the rule, and if we 
can get any reasonable support on the 
gentleman’s side we might be able to 
dispose of the bill in an hour’s time 
tomorrow. > 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
now making an argument that I cannot 
take cognizance of. Of course, if the 
gentleman is going to insist on his objec- 
tion, I shall withdraw my request. On 
the other hand, I hope the gentleman will 
not maintain his position. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I feel I 
must object to keep faith with other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would never ask 
the gentleman to take a position which 
constituted a breach of faith, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, I do not think it 
goes quite so far as a breach of faith. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw the request. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Ramsay, for 3 days, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. THomason, for 1 week, on ac- 
count of important business. 

To Mr. LEstnskr, for the week of March 
24, on account of business. 

To Mr. Warp, for the balance of the 
week, on account of illness in family. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 326. An act to amend section 15 (g) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
relating to the definition of agricultural com- 
modity; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 657. An act for the relief of certain 
United States Commissioners; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 681. An act for the relief of Arthur Edgar 
Scroggin; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 838. An act for the relief of John O. 
Crossman; to the Committee on Claims. 

§.911. An act for the relief of William J. 
Furey; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 931. An act for the relief of Robert B. 
Ayers; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 1022. An act for the relief of Richard 
Gammon; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1075. An act for the relief of George S. 
Geer; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1076. An act for the relief of Arthur A. 
Schipke; to the Committee on Claims. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 20, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 20, 
1941, to resume hearings on H. R. 3684, 
freight forwarders. 

There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 
27, 1941, to begin hearings on national 
defense in connection with oil. 
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COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs on Thursday, 
March 20, at 10:30 o’clock, on H. R. 10 
and H. R. 3514. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet to hold hearings on river and 
harbor improvement projects, as follows: 
Thursday, March 20, 1941, Connecticut 
River, Hartford, Conn., to Holyoke, 
Mass.; Tuesday, March 25, 1941, Alafia 
River, Tampa Harbor, Fla.; and Tuesday, 
March 25, 1941, waterway connecting the 
Tombighee and Tennessee Rivers. All 
meetings to start at 10:30 a. m. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Thursday, 
March 20, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
328, House Office Building, to consider 
H. R. 76, H. R. 1102, H. R. 1103, H. R. 
1598, H. R. 1727, H. R. 3937, and other 
bills. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


362. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend an 
act entitled “An act to control the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 
dangerous weapons in the District of Colum- 
bia, to provide penalties, to prescribe rules 
of evidence, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 8, 1932; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

363. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to repeal sec- 
tions 512, 513, 514, 515 as amended, 3744 as 
amended, 3745, 3746, and 3747 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U. S. C., secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19), and of the act of February 4, 1929 
(ch. 146 of 45 Statutes at Large, 1147; 41 
U. S. C. 4a); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

364. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, trans- 
mitting a report of its activities and expendi- 
tures for the month of January 1941 (H. Doc. 
No. 148); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. and ordered to be printed. 

365. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A 
bill to provide home care for dependent chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

366. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 22, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on re- 
examination of Guilford Harbor, Conn., re- 
quested by resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted March 9, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 149); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with two illustrations. 

867. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research provided by part I, 
title III, of the Transportation Act of 1940 
(H. Doc. No. 150); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

368. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Archivist of the United States, 
which covers the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940; to the Committee on the Library. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 111. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the printing of the manuscript entitled 
“Digest of the State Laws Affecting the Hard 
of Hearing and the Deaf” as a document; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 279). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 148. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the printing of the manuscript entitled 
“Our National Government: What Is It? How 
Does It Function?“ as a public document, 


with illustrations; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 280). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. CLARK: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 149. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of S. 262, an act regulating the ware- 
housing, storage, and reconcentration of cot- 
ton held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 281). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3869. A bill to authorize 
the furnishing of steam from the Central 
Heating Plant to the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 282). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3752. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to punish the willful injury or de- 
struction of war material, or of war premises, 
or utilities used in connection with war ma- 
terial, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 20, 1918, as amended November 30, 1940; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 283). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3. A bill to invest the circuit courts of 
appeals of the United States with original 
and exclusive jurisdiction to review the order 
of detention of any alien ordered deported 
from the United States whose deportation or 
departure from the United States otherwise 
is not effectuated within 90 days after the 
date the warrant of deportation shall have 
become final; to authorize such detention 
orders in certain cases; to provide places for 
such detention; and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 284). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH- Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4036. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Motor Ve- 
hicle Financial Responsibility Act, approved 
May 3, 1935; without amendment (Rept. No. 
285). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
H. R. 3546. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in peanuts, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 287). 
Ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
House Resolution 140, Resolution requesting 
the Secretary of War to furnish information 
which may answer certain questions relating 
to airplane contracts (Rept. No. 286). Laid 
on the table. 


__ 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. EDMISTON: 

H. R. 4078. A bill to amend the act of July 
15, 1940, pe to emergency officers’ re- 
tirement benefits; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. EDELSTEIN: 

H. R. 4079. A bill to subordinate the lien 
of the United States in cases of voluntary as- 
signment to claims due wage earners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4080. A bill to give certain warrant 
Officers and enlisted men who are retired with 
wartime rank the retired pay and allowances 
of such rank; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCKEOUGH: 

H. R. 4081. A bill to exempt insurance poli- 
cies from tax liens and distraint and sale 
under the tax laws; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 4082. A bill to repeal the provision 
relating to compulsory removal from the rolls 
of Work Projects Administration workers; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4083. A bill to enlarge the powers of 
the property clerk of the Police Department 
of the District of Columbia to dispose of 
Property coming into his possession; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. R. 4084. A bill to create a board to be 
known as the Accident Prevention Board, 
composed of three members, whose duties 
shall be to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the District of 
Columbia in relation to their working condi- 
tions; enforce such safety laws as exist, and 
others that may be from time to time en- 
acted; make such inspections and investiga- 
tions as are necessary; collect and compile 
statistical information; to require employers 
to keep their places of employment safe; to 
require employers to keep records and to fur- 
nish Accident Prevention Board with com- 
plete, detailed reports relative to all acci- 
dents; to bring necessary suits and institute 
such prosecutions as may be nece to en- 
force the safety laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 4085. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of bridges across the Monongahela River in 
Allegheny County, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 4086. A bill to make unlawful inter- 
state commerce in convict-made and conviet- 
produced agricultural commodities; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLANNERY: 

H.R. 4087. A bill to authorize research and 
experiments to find new uses for anthracite 
coal; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H. R. 4088. A bill to authorize the United 
States Maritime Commission to charter and 
purchase available vessels of domestic and 
foreign registry and to provide necessary in- 
surance and reinsurance for such vessels and 
their operations; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: 

H.R.4102. A bill to expedite the national 
defense by clarifying the application of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793) as to the 
requirement of mandatory performance and 
payment bonds in connection with supply 
contracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. R. 4103. A bill to provide for a perma- 
nent postage rate of 1½ cents per pound on 
books; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4104. A bill to require certain persons 
to supply information with respect to certain 
addresses and writings by them; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution to amend 
section 13 (a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938; to the Committee on Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to endorse the various meas- 
ures taken by the President and the Congress 
of the United States in regard to national 
defense; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to pass upon proposed legislation relative to 
the erection of a United States Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, memorial of the Detroit Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway Committee, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the enactment of legislation enabling 
the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State of North Da- 
kota, requesting consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to amending the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the State of Iowa, re- 
questing consideration of their resolution 
with reference to amendments to the Con- 
stitution to consider amending the first sen- 
tence of section 2 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment so that the same shall read: Repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall be apportioned 
among the several Staten according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of citizens in each State”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARNOLD: 

H. R. 4089. A bill granting a pension to 
Claud Stine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWEY: 

H. R. 4090. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Hipp; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GALE: 

H. R. 4091. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary O. Lyman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 4092. A bill for the relief of E. P. Cor- 
ley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4093. A bill for the relief of Henry M. 
Frazee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 4094. A bill for the relief of Rear 
Admiral William L. Calhoun, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IMHOFF: 

H. R. 4095. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elmer E. Wilson; to the Committee 
in Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANDIS: : 

H. R. 4096. A bill for the relief of James L. 
Konei to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 
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H. R. 4097. A bill granting a pension to 
Harry C. B. Frets; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: 

H. R. 4098. A bill for the relief of Wallace 
B. Bogart; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. STARNES of Alabama: 

H. R. 4099. A bill for the relief of Onie 
Martin and Betty Martin; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. TARVER: 

H.R.4100. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Holcomb, George Holcomb, and Cliff Evans; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: 

H. R. 4101. A bill granting a pension to 

Grace Case; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


506. By Mr. BURDICK: Senate Concurrent 
Resolution O, Twenty-seventh Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on the Public Roads. 

507. Also, Senate Concurrent Resolution Y, 
Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

508. Also, Senate Concurrent Resolution P, 
Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

509. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Me- 
morial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of South Dakota, as embodied in Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 11, urging Congress 
to give careful consideration to the need for 
emergency appropriations for construction of 
strategic military roads; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

510. By Mr. GILCHRIST: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, asking 
the Congress to call a convention to consider 
and adopt an amendment to the first sentence 
of section 2 of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution so that the same shall read: 
“Representatives in Congress shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of citizens in each State”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

511. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Me- 
morial of the postal employees of Hearne, 
Tex., favoring House bill 1057; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

512. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Allied 
Dental Council of Greater New York, concern- 
ing the Murray bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

513. Also, petition of the New York Board 
of Trade, Inc., concerning Senate bill 279 
and House bill 1585, to establish a construc- 
tion reserve fund; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

514. By Mr. LEWIS: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the Thirty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado, requesting the Congress 
of the United States to enact into law Senate 
bill 860, a bill to prohibit the sale and pos- 
session of alcoholic liquors upon the premises 
of any camp or cantonment used for mili- 
tary purposes and to prohibit such sale or 
possession within such distances of any mili- 
tary camp or cantonment as the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy may 
determine is necessary for the efficiency, 
health, and welfare of the members of the 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

515. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Finnish American Relief Committee, 
Inc., New York City, urging a loan to Fin- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

516. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No, 23, adopted by 
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Michigan State Legislature, memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation relative to the 
erection of a United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, 

517. Also, resolution of the Detroit Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Committee, urg- 
ing legislation for completion of Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

518. Also, resolution of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, relative to amendments to Lan- 
ham Act; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

519. By Mr. TALLE: Petition of the Forty- 
ninth General Assembly of the State of Iowa, 
petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, and that said convention, 
when so called, shall consider amending the 
first sentence of section 2 of the fourteenth 
amendment so that the same shall read: 
“Representatives in Congress shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of citizens in each State“; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

520. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Racine, Wis., requesting consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the en- 
actment of legislation for General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

521. Also, petition of the board of direc- 
tors of Southern Illinois Coals, Inc., favoring 
passage of joint resolution in regard to the 
continuation of the National Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

522. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Peti- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of Union- 
town, Pa., concerning House bill 3789, pro- 
viding for daylight-saving time; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

523. Also, petition of the Association of 
Highway Officials of North Atlantic States, 
endorsing defense-highway appropriations 
now pending in Congress, and urging imme- 
diate action by the Federal Government to 
construct a superhighway between Boston 
and Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 20, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z@Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Spirit of the living God, who dost 
kindle in the thoughts and hearts and 
wills of men the zeal whereby alone great 
tasks are brought unto fruition: We bless 
Thee for this undying motion within us, 
the longing to attain, which is the pledge 
of a nobler selfhood that is yet to be, and 
grant that in these darksome days we 
may keep our faith in the greatness of 
man and in the unseen things which are 
eternal. 

Help us in the midst of the noisy clamor 
of the world today ever to cherish those 
sacred instincts of the heart that con- 
strain to prayer and worship, that speak 
of a hidden world, a light beyond, and 
avouch a Father’s boundless love. 
Strengthen us that we may endure what- 
ever may befall, as the sadness and sever- 
ity of life shall make us conscious of our 
utter need of Thee, for Thou alone art the 
hope of our country and of all the nations 
of the world. When at last the labors of 
the day are ended and the night cometh 
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when no man can work, may Thy light 
illumine our way and may the rod and 
the staff of Thy divine shepherding be 


our comfort still. We ask it in the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
‘March 17, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
cf the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the reports of the commit- 
tees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to each of the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 


H. R. 3155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R.3325. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 


other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 568. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests of 
the quality of cotton samples submitted to 

H. R. 1060. An act to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
Detroit Arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich.; 

H.R.1771. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain property 
to Washington County, Utah, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2302. An act to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2307. An act validating a certain con- 
veyance, heretofore made by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., a corporation, and its 
lessee, Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, in- 
volving certain portions of right-of-way in 
the town of Indio, in the county of River- 
side, State of California, acquired under sec- 
tion 23 of the act of March 3, 1871 (16 Stat. 
573); 

H. R.2611. An act to release all the interest 
of the United States in certain land con- 
stituting a portion of the right-of-way 
granted to the Central Pacific Railway Co. 
under the act of July 1, 1862, as amended and 
supplemented; 

H. R. 2765. An act to repeal an obsolete sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 3252. An act to make emergency pro- 
vision for certain activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3362. An act to amend the act of May 
24, 1940 (Public, No. 520, 76th Cong.); 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General 
Pulaski’, Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; and 
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H. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution au- 
thorizing Federal participation in the New 
York World's Fair 1939,” to provide for an 
extension in the life of the Commission, to 
authorize the transfer of property to other 
departments and branches of the Government 
without consideration, and for other purposes, 


RECEIPT AND REFERENCE OF A HOUSE 
BILL DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
17th instant, 

On Wednesday, March 19, 1941, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate received from the House of 
Representatives and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. 4050) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
national defense to provide aid to the govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Downey Nye 

Aiken Ellender O'Mahoney 
Andrews George Ov n 
Bailey erry Pepper 

Ball Gillette Reed 
Bankhead Glass Reynolds 
Barbour Green Russell 
Barkley Guffey Schwartz 
Bilbo urney Shipstead 
Bone Hayden Smathers 
Brewster Herring Smith 
Bridges Hill Stewart 
Brooks Holman t 

Brown ughes Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Butler La Follette Truman 

Byrd Langer Tunnell 
Byrnes Lodge Tydings 
Capper Lucas Vandenberg 
Caraway McFarland Van Nuys 
Chavez McKellar Wallgren 
Clark, Idaho McN Wheeler 
Clark, Mo. Maloney White 
Connally Murdock Wiley 
Danaher Murray Willis 

Davis Norris 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tors from Nevada [Mr. Bunker and Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Harchl, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. LEE], the Senators 


from New York [Mr. Meap and Mr. 


Wacner], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MILLER], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. SHEPPARD], and ihe Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are neces- 
sarily absent from the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN], 
the Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


METAL FOR MINOR COINS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 3528 of the Re- 
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vised Statutes, as amended, relating to the 
purchase of metal for minor coins of the 
United States (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


W. R. LARKIN AND DORA LARKIN 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of W. R. Larkin and Dora Lar- 
kin in connection with the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Fort 
Hall irrigation project, Idaho (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


PLAZA AND PAN AMERICAN UNION 
BUILDING 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for a Pan American Plaza and a 
site for an office building for the Pan Ameri- 
can Union (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the settlement and develop- 
ment of Alaska (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL DIVI- 
SION, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Consumers’ Counsel Division 
in the office of the Solicitor, Department of 
the Interior, covering the period from July 1, 
1939, to October 31, 1940 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 


LANDS OF COPPER RIVER AND NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY CO., ALASKA 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation authorizing the Copper River and 
Northwestern Railway Co. to convey to the 
United States its railroad right-of-way and 
other railroad properties in Alaska for use 
as a public highway, tramroad or tramway, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 


GIFTS FOR THE FREEDMEN'S HOSPITAL 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
Federal Security Administrator to accept 
gifts for the Freedmen’s Hospital and to 
provide for the administration of such gifts 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or pre- 
sented by Senators, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the International Wood- 
workers of America, of Westwood, Calif., fa- 
voring the enactment of the so-called Pierce 
bill, House bill 615, to conserve the forests of 
Oregon, Washington, and California, etc.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution of the City Council of New 
Bedford, Mass., protesting against the law 
which provides for a 30-day lay-off period 
after 18 months of employment under the 
P. A.; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 
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A resolution of the Council of the City of 
Hazleton, Pa., protesting against the con- 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
Way project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution of the City Council of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., favoring the enactment of 
pending legislation to establish General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to enact 
a just and adequately financed old-age pen- 
sion law; to the Committee on Finance. (See 
joint resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. LA FOLLETTE on the 17th in- 
stant.) 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


“House Joint Memorial No. 4 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States of America requesting the cancela- 
tion of all seed-wheat loan contracts now 
existing between certain farmers of the 
State of Montana and the United States of 
America 

“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled: 

“Whereas certain farmers of the State of 
Montana did, during the several years last 
past, enter into contracts with the United 
States of America respecting loans for the 
purchase of seed wheat; and 


“Whereas the farming industry of the State 


of Montana, during the last several years, has 
been harassed by drought, insects, and hail, 
and has derived small profit from its labor and 
investment; and 

“Whereas these unfortunate conditions 
have caused many to leaye the farming in- 
dustry for more, lucrative callings in this 
State and elsewhere; and 

“Whereas many of those who have deserted 
the farming industry do not contemplate 
meeting, or cannot meet, their obligations 
under those seed-wheat loan contracts afore- 
said; and 

“Whereas it is unjust that one should be 
compelled to meet the loans under said seed- 
what loan contracts when one has derived 
no appreciable return therefrom; and 

“Whereas it would be financially ruinous in 
many cases if payment of said loans were 
compelled: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the prayer of your 
memorialists, the Twenty-seventh Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, that the 
Congress of the United States should by 
proper legislation make possible the cancela- 
tion of seed-wheat loan contracts where the 
forced collection of the same would prevent 
such farmer from continuing his usual and 
regular farming operations, or the collection 
of which would render such farmer unable to 
properly protect his family under a decent 
and humane standard of living.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


“Senate Joint Memorial No. 10 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States for the passage of leg- 
islation authorizing the continuance of the 
purchase of silver 

“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 
“Whereas under the Monetary Act of July 
6, 1939, the Congress of the United States 
has fixed the price of domestic silver at 71.11 
cents per fine ounce; and 
“Whereas this price is necessary to insure 
the continuance of the operation of the sil- 
ver mines of Montana, as well as those mines 
of the States in which silver is an important 
byproduct; and 

“Whereas without the continuance of this 
price many properties will be compelled to 
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close down, with resulting unemployment of 
miners and loss of markets to farmers and 
merchants: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States of America be, and it is 
hereby, respectfully urged and petitioned to 
oppose any proposals which may be made for 
the reduction of the now established price 
of 71.11 cents per fine ounce of silver pro- 
duced within the United States and Alaska.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Colorado; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs: 

“House Joint Memorial No, 9 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States, S. 860, a bill to 
provide for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and Naval Establishments; and 

“Whereas S. 860 would prohibit the sale 
and possession of alcoholic liquors upon the 
premises of any camp or cantonment used 
for military purposes and would prohibit 
such sale or possession within such distances 
of any military camp or cantonment as the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy may determine is necessary for the ef- 


ficiency, health, and welfare of the members 


of the Army and Navy; 

“Whereas said S. 860 is necessary for the 
protection of the people of the United States 
and the conduct of the National. Emergency 
Training Program: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized and requested 
to enact into law said S. 860; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
forwarded’ to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Senators and Congressmen representing 
the State of Colorado in the Congress ot the 
United States.” 


A joint memorial of the legislature of 
Montana; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining: 
“House Joint Memorial No. 8 


“Memorial to Congress requesting the enact- 
ment of a bill introduced by the Honorable 
Burton K. WHEELER in the United States 

Senate seeking the establishment of the 
United States assay office at Helena 


“To the honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 

“Whereas Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of 
Montana, on January 10, 1941, introduced a 
bill into the United States Senate seeking the 
establishment of a United States assay office 
at Helena for the purchase of gold and silver 
bullion, gold dust, and similar gold and 
silver products; and 

“Whereas the Mining Association of Mon- 
tana feels that the establishment of such an 
assay office in Helena is an economic neces- 
sity, as the Montana production of gold and 
silver is nearly 500 percent greater now than 
when the former Helena United States assay 
office was discontinued in 1932: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-seventh Legis- 
lative Assembly of Montana urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass the Wheeler 
bill, as outlined in the first paragraph of 
this memorial.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Idaho; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

“Senate Joint Memorial No. 6 


“To the honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States 
Government in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that— 
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“Whereas a highway 14 miles in length be- 
tween Atlanta and Alpine Creek, connecting 
with Highway No. 93 below Alturus Lake, 
would shorten the distance from Boise, 
Idaho, to Stanley, Idaho, to 130 miles, the 
distance from Boise to Sun Valley would 
be shortened 30 miles, and the distance from 
Boise, Idaho, to Challis, Idaho, would be 
shortened 70 miles; and 

“Whereas the construction of said road 
is feasible and would open up for develop- 
ment strategic mineral deposits and re- 
sources in the vicinity thereof; and 

“Whereas said highway would shorten the 
distance from Highway No. 93 to the Idaho- 
Nevada-Oregon cut-off and would be bene- 
ficial to the citizens of the State at large, 
and to the Nation, providing a possible mil- 
itary highway from Montana through this 
section to southeastern Oregon and northern 
California: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That we most respectfully urge upon 
the Congress of the United States of America 
that it pass proper legislation to require Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps enrollees to construct 
said highway; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward. a 
certified copy of this memorial to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, and to the Senators and’ 
Representatives in Congress from this State.” 

By Mr. NYE: 

A concurrent resolution ot the: Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee: on ‘Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution G 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring) ; 

“Whereas approximately 85 percent of the 
citizens of North Dakota must derive all of 
their living from the production and sale of 
grain and other farm products; and 

“Whereas the costs of all agricultural. im- 
plements and all supplies necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining and continuing farm 
operations have greatly increased with the re- 
sult that the present Government loan values 
allowed for grains and other farm products 
are not sufficient to cover the actual expense 
of farming operations. and necessary living 
requirement: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That we memorialize Congress 
to pass such legislation as may be necessary 
to enable the Federal Government to increase 
the loan value on grains and farm products 
at least 25 percent, and especially upon the 
grains most universally raised in North Da- 
kota; namely, wheat, rye, barley, and corn; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States; the Honorable Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture; the 
Honorable Gerald P. Nye, senior Senator from 
North Dakota; the Honorable William Langer, 
junior Senator from North Dakota; and to 
the Honorable Usher L. Burdick and the Hon- 
orable Charles R. Robertson, Representatives 
in Congress from North Dakota.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution O 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein): 

“Whereas the national-defense agencies of 
the Federal Government have designated 985 
miles of the North Dakota State highway sys- 
tem as being highways of major importance 
in the defense emergency now . this 
Nation; and 
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“Whereas surveys of this strategic military 
mileage have been made by the Public Roads 
Administration cooperating with the North 
Dakota Highway Department through the 
State-Federal highway planning survey, said 
surveys disclosing that an important part of 
this mileage is still a dry-gravel road without 
a dustless surface, and other portions of the 
mileage are obsolete so that a substantial 
part of the designated mileage must be built 
to present-day standards to provide for the 
movement of vast quantities of munitions 
and supplies and large numbers of men nec- 
essary for the effective operation of the de- 
fense forces of the National Government; and 

“Whereas it is estimated that to bring the 
strategic military network of highways in 
North Dakota to the minimum standards re- 
quired to meet the defense program of the 
United States will cost approximately 
$20,000,000; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Highway De- 
partment has available during the coming 
biennium an estimated amount of less than 
$1,000,000 of State funds that may be avail- 
able for matching regular Federal-aid funds 
for expenditure on the strategic network of 
highways, the State funds thus available 
being collected from road-use taxes on the 
motor-vehicle owners of the State of North 
Dakota; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Highway De- 
partment is confronted with a serious short- 
age of available revenue to meet the normal 
demands of highway construction and main- 
tenance on the State highways system, it 
being estimated that in addition to the cost 
of standardizing the 985 miles of the stra- 
tegic network it would require an additional 
expenditure of approximately $21,000,000 to 
bring other portions of the State highway 
system to modern minimum standards; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is now 
collecting in North Dakota through Federal 
gasoline taxes, lubricating-oil taxes, and 
other excise taxes on the operation of motor 
vehicles a sum substantially greater than the 
amount returned to North Dakota as Federal 
highway aid; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Highway De- 
partment contemplates cooperating with the 
Federal Government in improvement of the 
strategic military network so far as available 
funds will permit and the improvement of 
other sections of the State highway system 
may be deferred, and intends to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in every way 
possible by using its engineering facilities in 
preparing surveys, plans, and specifications 
for a strategic network of military highways; 
and 

“Whereas the State of North Dakota is un- 
able to provide any material increase in the 
amount of State funds available for match- 
ing regular Federal-aid funds on highway 
construction and it is not feasible to accom- 
plish the improvement of the strategic mili- 
tary network of highways on the present 
basis of matching Federal-aid funds with 
State funds: Now, therefore, be it - 

“Resolved by the senate of the twenty- 
seventh legislative assembly (the house con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully requested to give early 
and deliberate consideration to the need for 
emergency appropriations to expedite the 
construction of roads on the strategic mili- 
tary network, said funds to be appropriated 
for expenditure through the same agencies as 
regular Federal aid and to be allocated among 
the several States on the same basis as regu- 
lar Federal aid at the present time; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress be respect- 
fully requested to make such appropriations 
as may be necessary for improvements of 
the strategic military network available for 
expenditure on a basis that will reduce to a 
minimum the funds required by the States 
to carry out such defense program; be it 
further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States and 
to each Member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution Y 


“Whereas sections 9 and 10 of the River 
and Harbor Act of 1899 make it unlawful 
for any State to construct any bridge, dike, 
or causeway over or in any navigable river or 
other navigable water of the United States 
without the consent of Congress and without 
the approval of the plans by the Chief of En- 
gineers and the Secretary of Wary and 

“Whereas by the Federal Water Power Act 
of 1920, no State may construct or permit 
the construction of a water-power develop- 
ment in any such navigable river except 
pursuant to a license from, and under the 
regulation of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a recent decision with respect to the 
navigability of a stream in the State of Vir- 
ginia, under which decision, as stated in a 
dissenting opinion, ‘every creek which has 
enough water when conserved by control 
works to float a boat drawing 2 feet of water,’ 
is rendered navigable if such condition can 
be brought about by the expenditure of 
enormous sums of money; and 

“Whereas the effect of said decision is to 
obstruct the State and other governmental 
subdivisions in the building of bridges over 
Trivers and streams which no one has ever 
considered navigable; and 

“Whereas the situation resulting from the 
newly prescribed test of navigability will op- 
erate to demoralize the activities of the State 
of North Dakota in the construction of high- 
ways, irrigation systems, and other works of 
internal development in a manner never in- 
tended by Congress in passing the laws af- 
fecting the navigability of streams and the 
development of water power; and 

“Whereas on the Yellowstone River and on 
that portion of the Missouri River above the 
south line of North Dakota, waterway trans- 
portation has been found to be impractical 
and has long ago been abandoned and an 
urgent demand now exists that all of the 
waters of these two streams be used for 
purposes other than navigation; and 

“Whereas in view of the said Court deci- 
sion, it is important that all rivers and 
streams in the State of North Dakota which 
are not navigable in their natural condition 
and which are not now considered navigable 
be declared by the Congress of the United 
States to be non avigable; Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House concurring there- 
in), That the Senators and the Members of 
the House of Representatives of North Da- 
kota in the Congress of the United States be, 
and they are respectfully, urged to use their 
best efforts to secure the enactment of legis- 
lation by the Congress designating as non- 
navigable all of the Yellowstone River and 
that portion of the Missouri River above the 
south line of the State of North Dakota, and 
all rivers in North Dakota which are not 
navigable in their natural condition and 
which are not now considered navigable; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Senators and Congressmen of 
North Dakota.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution P 


“Resolution requesting Congress to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide Federal 
grants to States for public assistance on an 
equalization basis, taking into considera- 
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tion the ability of the State to finance pub- 
lic assistance, to permit the States to de- 
velop medical-care programs for recipients 
of public assistance, the cost of such medi- 
cal care to be matched with Federal funds 
on a 50-percent basis; to provide 100-per- 
cent Federal grants to States for assistance 
for certain Indians; to increase maximum 
grants-in-aid for dependent children; to 
provide for Federal participation in costs 
incurred by States in referring persons to 
federally financed welfare programs; and to 
provide for the enactment of a new title to 
the Social Security Act providing for grants- 
in-aid to the States for general assistance 
to needy residents and migrants 


“Whereas geographical location and the lo- 
cation of industries and other factors result in 
wide differences in the tax-paying ability of 
citizens of the various States as evidenced by 
differences in the per capita income of the 
States; and 

“Whereas the problem of providing medical 
care for public assistance recipients under 
the social-security programs and of providing 
general assistance to needy residents and mi- 
grants has become a burden which exceeds 
the tax-paying ability of many States and 
local communities; and 

“Whereas the cost to the States and the 
local subdivisions of providing public assist- 
ance to Indians living on public reservations 
in those States having a large Indian popula- 
tion is a burden which those States and local 
subdivisions cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to carry; and 

“Whereas the cost to the States and local 
subdivisions of taking applications, making 
investigations, and referring persons to wel- 
fare programs such W the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Farm Security Administration, 
and Civilian Conservation Corps, financed 
with Federal funds, is becoming an increas- 
ingly heavy burden on the States because of 
the requirements of those Federal agencies 
in connection with such referrals; and 

“Whereas the maximum amount which the 
Federal Government will match for aid to 
dependent children under title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act is $9 for any month with 
respect to one dependent child, and $6 with 
respect to each other dependent child in a 
family, which maximum amount is entirely 
inadequate to provide for the needs of a 
mother and one or two children: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota hereby memorial- 
ize Congress to amend the Social Security 
Act to: 

“1. Authorize equalization grants to the 
States under each public-assistance title on 
the basis of the relationship of the average 
per capita income in the State to the national 
average per capita income, with respect to 
costs of assistance. 

“2. Add a new title to the Social Security 
Act providing for grants-in-aid to the States 
for general assistance to needy residents and 
migrants on a matching basis equalized in 
accordance with the relationship of the aver- 
age per capita income in the State to the 
national average per capita income. 

“3, Amend each public-assistance title in 
the Social Security Act to permit the States to 
develop medical-care programs for recipients 
of public assistance on a matching basis. 

4. Amend each public-assistance title to 
authorize 100-percent Federal grants to the 
States for costs of assistance and administra- 
tion with respect to Indians living on public 
reservations. 

5. Provide for Federal participation in 
costs incurred by State agencies in referring 
persons to welfare p financed with 
Federal funds as Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Farm Security Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, etc. 

“6. Amend title IV of the Social Security 
Act, increasing the grants which the Federal 
Government will match to $20 for the first 
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child in each family, and $6 for each addi- 
tional child in the family; be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States and the congressional delegation from 
North Dakota.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution U 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to maintain 
a military post at Fort Lincoln 


“Whereas Fort Lincoln is situated in ap- 
proximately the center of an individual area 
comprising 150,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 1.250.000, and is supported by an 
excellent rail and highway network, and is 
adjacent to a proposed international air line 
joining the United States, Canada, and Alaska; 
and 

“Whereas Fort Lincoln is situated in the 
geographical center of the State and is the 
only military post in North Dakota and the 
only one between Fort Snelling in Minnesota 
and Missouia, Mont., and is the only military 
post between the Canadian border on the 
north and Fort Meade in the Black Hills 
section of South Dakota on the south; and 

“Whereas the buildings and grounds com- 
prising the military post of Fort Lincoln are 
in excellent condition and are capable of car- 
ing for many hundreds of citizens called to 
the service of their country during the present 
national emergency: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby respectfully 
memorialized and urged to take such steps as 
are necessary to maintain Fort Lincoln as a 
military post.” 

By Mr. GURNEY: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
_of South Dakota; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 10 


“Concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
and Social Security Board of the United 
States to give consideration to the following 
proposals with respect to relief and public 
assistance 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring) : 

“Be it resolved that the Twenty-seventh Ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota do hereby urge the Congress and 
Social Security Board of the United States to 
give serious consideration to the following 
proposals with respect to the administration 
of relief, to wit: 

“1, Direct relief should be added as a cate- 
gory to the Federal security program to be 
administered by the States as a part of their 
general shared relief program. 

“2. All work relief should be operated by 
the States as a part of the general shared- 
relief programs. This means a transfer of ad- 
ministrative responsibility for work relief 
from the Federal Government to the States. 

“3. The relief of migratory workers or per- 
sons should be handled by the States as a part 
of their general relief program, and should be 
reimbursable by the Federal Government. 

“4. All administrative costs of State and 
local welfare agencies operating the shared 
programs should be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government at the same rate as applies to 
other reimbursements, 

“5. The distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties in any State should be in accordance with 
plans developed and mutually agreed upon by 
the Federal Government and the State agency 
charged with public assistance in that State. 

“6, Occupational training of potentially 
employable persons should be intensified. 
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7. Rehabilitation through medical care 
and treatment of physical defects should be 
intensified and should be a part of the reim- 
bursable program of general relief. 

“8. There should be a continuing joint con- 
gressional committee working with State leg- 
islative and administrative groups in plan- 
ning for new or modified legislation, and for 
the purpose of providing for research in public 
assistance. 

“9. It is urged that all public officials rec- 
ognize the crushing force of the soaring bur- 
den of all public relief on the taxpayer, and 
we recommend vigorous effort on their part 
for a more efficient and economical adminis- 
tration. 

“It is ‘believed that these proposals, if 
adopted, would lead to: 

“(a) Better service to the needy person. 

“(b) More efficient administration. 

“(c) Substantial savings to both the States 
and the Federal Government; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the Secretary of the Senate to each of 
the United States Senators and Members of 
Congress from the State of South Dakota and 
to the Social Security Board at Washington, 
D. C. 

“Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 27th day of 
February 1941.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Scuth Dakota; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 8 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Postmaster General of the United States of 
America at Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, to cause to be issued a United 
States postage stamp commemorating the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the planting 
of the lead plate by the Verendrye brothers 
near the confluence of the Bad and Missouri 
Rivers, at the Fort Pierre site in the State 
of South Dakota 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
seventh Legislative Session of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring): 

“Whereas the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and forty-three will mark the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the planting by the 
Verendrye brothers of a lead tablet near the 
confiuence of the Bad and Missouri Rivers at 
the Fort Pierre site, laying claim to the region 
for King Louis XV of France and embracing 
that vast territory later acquired by the 
United States of America under the Louisiana 
Purchase; and 

“Whereas their journey, recording the 
planting of the lead tablet, is the first writ- 
ten record of the visit of white man to that 
region, and 

“Whereas it is customary for the Post- 
master General of the United States of 
America to cause to be issued postage stamps 
in commemoration of significant historic 
events: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the consensus of 
opinion of the Senate of the State of South 
Dakota (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), that it is fit and proper that the 
anniyersary of this great historic event be 
thus recognized; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Postmaster General of 
the United States of America be urged to 
cooperate with the twenty-seventh legislative 
assembly of the State of South Dakota in 
recognizing this event by the issuance of an 
appropriate stamp with pertinent insignia 
thereon; be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
State to each Senate and Representative of 
the State of South Dakota in the Congress 
of the United States of America and to the 
Vice President of the United States of America 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America to 
be by them presented to the proper committee 
in Congress. 
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“Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 25th day of 
February 1941.” 
By Mr. LANGER: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution N 


“Resolution requesting Congress to Investi- 
gate conditions on the Standing Rock In- 
dian Reservation, and relieve needs existing 
there 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring): 

“Whereas upon petition of the Sioux In- 
dians of the Standing Rock Reservation, who 
testified at a joint hearing of the Senate 
Indian Affairs and House Federal Relations 
Committees that the general situation on the 
reservation is bad, and that the ration sys- 
tem as used on their reservation has failed, 
and recommended that moneys appropriated 
by the United States Congress for rations 
be disbursed through State relief channels, 
as for white people, who take their grocery 
orders to the merchants, selecting from staple 
foods authorized, the Legislature by resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution G, author- 
ized an investigation of the conditions exist- 
ing in that area of the reservation lying 
within the State of North Dakota; and 

“Whereas a special joint committee visited 
Fort Yates, Cannonball, and Porcupine Sub- 
Agency, examined witnesses, and personally 
saw the deplorable, wretched conditions 
under which these Indians are existing, and 
as shown by report and testimony on pages 
235-248, of the Senate Journal for February 
8. 1941, which report’ is incorporated here- 
with by reference thereto and hereto attached, 
and also by photographs of a few of the cases 
referred to in the committee report attached 
hereto and made a part of this resolution; 
and 

“Whereas the report of this committee in- 
dicates that many of these unfortunate 
people live on food allowances of the value 
of $3.45 per month, and families of four on 
a double ration, amounting to $6.90 per 
month, with perhaps occasional surplus com- 
modities, inequitably distributed; green cof- 
fee, and no fruit, dairy products, nor milk 
for children; with only a very limited amount 
of dead cotton wood and willow timber and 
driftwood for fuel, burned in stoves not 
worthy of the name, wholly inadequate medi- 
cal facilities; inability to contact the super- 
intendent; school children with no other 
garments than one dress, a coat, stockings 
and shoes; old women gathering their own 
wood; and many entire families huddled in 
poor, leaky tents, with no furniture and 
inadequate bedding, nearly freezing in sub- 
zero weather; and that many other intoler- 
able conditions were found to be the rule 
and not the exception; and many of the 
most miserable tents and huts were within 
a stone's throw of the beautiful brick office 
and residential buildings of the agency at 
Fort Yates and the subagencies at Cannon- 
ball and Porcupine; and 

“Whereas such living conditions are de- 
moralizing to both the younger and older 
Indians, and it appears that this situation 
is not known to Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request 
Congress to authorize an immediate and 
thorough investigation of the conditions 
that exist on the Standing Rock Indian Res- 
ervation; and that adequate food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel, medicine, and other urgent 
needs be supplied at the earliest possible 
moment to these destitute, hungry, and 
homeless Indians and American citizens; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States; 
to the President of the Senate; the Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives; to Senator 
Elmer Thomas and Representative Will 
Rogers, chairmen of the Senate and House 
Indian Affairs Committees; to Senators NYE 
and Lancer and Representatives BURDICK and 
RoserTson, and to the press.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution Q 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning Congress 
to enact the Capper bill establishing a Divi- 
sion of Cooperatives n the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein): 

“Whereas cooperation has proven beneficial 
to both producer and consumer and through 
years of successful operation in all democra- 
cies has established itself as a useful economic 
unit of well-ordered society; and 

“Whereas Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kan- 
sas, has introduced a bill (S. 650) to establish 
a Division of Cooperatives in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the purposes of 
which are to serve as a source of information 
and cooperation to producers and consumers 
in cooperative buying and selling; to conduct 
research and assemble statistical data; pre- 
pare publications on tive subjects, 
which will be placed on the distribution lists 
of Members of Congress; and authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish coopera- 
tive relationships between this Division and 
those other branches of the Department that 
carry on services in the cooperative field; and 

“Whereas Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and many officials of out- 
standing farm and cooperative organizations 
have endorsed the provisions of the Capper 
bill as beneficial to agriculture and coopera- 
tives: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly oj the 
State of North Dakota, That we petition and 
urge Congress to take early and favorable 
action on the Capper bill, S. 650, and that it 
be enacted into law during the present con- 
gressional session; and be it further 

“Resolved, That attested copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to the Mem- 
bers of the North Dakota delegation in 
Congress.” 

(The Vice President laid before the Senate 
a resolution identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of members of Townsend Club, 
No. 1, of Sabetha, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of legislation embodying the pro- 
visions of the Townsend recovery plan; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Traer, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 860, to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in or near military training camps, 
and to suppress vice in the vicinity of such 
camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Home Builders 
Class, Grace Methodist Church, of Winfield, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of Senate bill 
860, to prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors 
in or near military training camps and to 
suppress vice in the vicinity of such camps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PROTECTION OF MILITARY CAMPS FROM 
VICE AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I present a 
petition from Mrs. Martin Reinholdt and 
sundry other citizens of Sawyer, N. Dak., 
and vicinity, which I ask to have printed 
in the Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
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the Recorp without all the names at- 
tached thereto, as follows: 


Hon. GERALD P. NYE AND MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS: 

We, the citizens of Sawyer community, 
petition you to use influence for the 
passage of Senate bill 860, for the protection 
of our Army boys from alcoholic beverages 
and venereal disease. 

Mrs. MARTIN REINHOLDT, - 
RALPH D. LEHMAN, 
(And sundry other citizens of the Sawyer 
community, North Dakota.) 


GENERAL PULASKI MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent.a resolution adopted by the Council 
of the City of Cleveland, Ohio, which I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the Council of the City of Cleveland, March 3, 
1941: 

“An emergency resolution memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to pass, and 
the President of the United States to approve, 
if passed, the resolution now pending in Con- 
gress relating to General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day. 

“Whereas a resolution providing for the 
President of the United States of America to 
proclaim October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski is now pending in the 
present session of the United States Con- 
gress; and 

“Whereas the llth day of October 1779 is 
the date in American history of the heroic 
death of Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski, who died 
from wounds received on October 9, 1779, at 
the siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 

“Whereas various States of the Union have 
already designated October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; and 

“Whereas it is fitting that the recurring 
anniversary of this day be commemorated 
with suitable patriotic and public exercises in 
observing and commemorating the heroic 
death of this great American hero of the Rev- 
olutionary War; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has by legislative enactment des- 
ignated October 11, 1929, October 11, 1931, 
October 11, 1932, and October 11, 1940, to be 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day in the United 
States of America; and 

“Whereas this resolution constitutes an 
emergency in that the same provides for the 
usual daily operation of a municipal depart- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Cleveland, State of Ohio: 

“SECTION 1. That we hereby memorialize 
and petition the Congress of the United 
States to pass, and the President of the 
United States to approve, if passed, the Gen- 
eral Pulaski's Memorial Day resolution now 
pending in the United States Congress. 

“Sec. 2. That certified copies of this resolu- 
tion, properly authenticated, be sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and each of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Ohio. 

“Sec. 3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure, and, pro- 
vided it receives the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to council, 
it shall take effect and be in force imme- 
diately upon its adoption and approval by 
the mayor; otherwise it shall take effect and 
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be in force from and after the earliest period 
allowed by law.” 
Adopted March 3, 1941. 
A. L. DEMAIORIBUS, 
President of Council. 
CHRISTIAN J. BANNICK, 
Clerk of Council. 
Effective March 3, 1941. 
Approved by Edward Blythin, mayor, March 
8, 1941. 


RESOLUTION OF NEW CASTLE COUNTY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY, DELAWARE 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter embodying a resolution 
adopted by the New Castle County (Del.) 
Medical Society, signed by its secretary, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter em- 
bodying a resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


March 19, 1941. 
United States Senator James M. TUNNELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TUNNELL: At a meeting of 
the New Castle County Medica] Society last 
night the following resolution was passed and 
I have been instructed to notify you of our 
desires concerning this matter. We trust that 
you will be able to give it due consideration: 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the society that certain provisions of the Na- 
tional Selective Service Act have proved un- 
just and unreasonable in their effect on mem- 
bers of the medical and dental professions— 
namely, that physicians and dentists have 
been inducted into military service as pri- 
vates rather than as members of their re- 
spective professional groups and that no pro- 
vision has been made for medical students, 
hospital internes, and residents to complete 
their professional training: Be it 

“Resolved, That the following recommenda- 
tions express the opinion of this society: 

“(1) That physicians and dentists called 
into service under the Selective Service Act be 
permitted to apply for commissions in the 
Medical or Dental Corps. 

“(2) That in the event such commissions 
are not available because the personnel of 
either corps is adequate, such selectees be per- 
mitted to enlist in the Reserve Corps, Medical 
or Dental, respectively. 

“(3) That medical and dental students’ 
military service, if selected, be deferred until 
the completion of their professional training 
(or until professional degree is granted). 

“(4) That internes be permitted to com- 
plete their terms of interneship as provided in 
their contracts, being deferred if selected 
prior to the completion of interneship. 

“(5) That residents engaged in advanced 
training in an approved hospital for qualifi- 
cation in a specialty be permitted to complete 
their training, being deferred if selected prior 
to the completion of their residency. Such 
advanced training and approved hospitals are 
to be understood as those meeting the re- 
quirements of the examining boards of the 
particular specialty. 

“(6) That none of the foregoing recom- 
mendations is to be understood as suggest - 
ing that medical and dental students, physi- 
cians, and dentists be exempted from military 
service, or that internes and residents be de- 
ferred beyond the usual term of their hospi- 
tal contracts, or that internes and residents 
be permitted to complete new hospital con- 
tracts for additional training made after they 
have been selected for military service, or 
that internes and residents be refused per- 
mission to make such new contracts before 
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they have been selected for military service; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That. this resolution be spread 
on the minutes of this meeting and that the 
endorsement of the Medical Society of Dela- 
ware and the Delaware State Dental Society 
be requested, and that copies of the resolution 
be sent to the Senators and Representative 
of Delaware in the Congress of the United 
States, and to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation.” 

Yours truly, 
C. L. Huprpure, M. D., 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF THE WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and request 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Wisconsin. 

Thg joint resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, under the rule, as 
follows: 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 1 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact a just and adequately financed old- 
age pension law 
Whereas 53,310 persons received old-age 

assistance grants in Wisconsin in the month 

of December 1940, with the average payments 
of $22.80 per recipient; and 

Whereas such payments are wholly inade- 
quate to maintain the American standard of 
living because of the mounting food prices 
and increase in rent costs; and 

- Whereas it is now an accepted duty of our 

Government to provide security for the aged, 

even inadequate and complex as it is, by rea- 

son of an advanced age qualification of 65 

years and a faulty system of taxation to raise 

sufficient revenues to carry on the program in 
decency; and ; 
Whereas most northern Wisconsin counties 

cannot raise sufficient moneys to pay the 20 

percent charged back to them for old-age 

assistance because of delinquent tax rolls 
caused by cut-over lands, thereby causing the 

State to lose much revenue because of ina- 

bility to match the Federal allotment to which 

it would be otherwise entitled, and which, if 
received and matched bu the State, would 
enable payments to old-age pension recipients 
of $40 per month as provided by law; and 

Whereas many authorities, including Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, are in full accord with a Fed- 
eral old-age pension system: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Wisconsin Legislature re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 

United States to consider the passage of a just 

and adequately financed national old-age 

pension law; and be it further 

Resolved, That this legislature urges the 
consideration of legislation as proposed in 
bill H. R. 1036, introduced in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress and known as the Town- 
send General Welfare Act, which provides for 
liberal pension payments for all over 60 years 
of age and carries with it a just tax measure, 
based upon the ability to pay; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to both Houses of the 

Congress of the United States and to each 

Wisconsin Member thereof. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DIS EAS E—RESOLU- 


TION OF SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK SANI- 
TARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp a copy of a letter to the Senator 
from Georgia, the Honorable WALTER F. 
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Gonk, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which I have 
just received from the Livestock Sanitary 
Committee of Sioux City, Iowa, urging 
that no action be taken by the Senate to 
weaken the present sanitary livestock 
protection against importation of live- 
stock, meat, and meat products from 
countries subject to foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

I wish heartily to indorse the position 
taken against any weakening of this nec- 
essary and wholesome protection against 
fost-and-mouth disease. The livestock 
industry of the United States, and the 
people of the United States, are entitled 
to this protection. I hope that no at- 
tempt will be made to weaken this pro- 
tection, and that if the attempt is made, 
it will not succeed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying the resolution was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Live STOCK SANITARY COMMITTEE, 
Sioux City, Iowa, March 14, 1941. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Mr. GEORGE: Members of the Sioux 
City Live Stock Sanitary Committee are seri- 
ously concerned about any change. in the 
sanitary regulations for importing cattle and 
fresh-meat products from countries harboring 
foot-and-mouth disease or other dangerous 
animal diseases. At a recent meeting of the 
committee the following resolutions were 


ed: 

“Whereas cattle production in the United 
States is now in the healthiest condition that 
it has been for several years; bovine tubercu- 
losis has been practically eradicated, with the 
whole Nation officially modified accredited; 
foot-and-mouth disease has not been present 
since the outbreak of 1932; the southern 
fever tick has been almost exterminated from 
the herds where great damage was done; 
cattle scabies is well under control after many 
years of persistent work; effective methods 
are being followed to control Bang’s disease; 
these great campaigns to eliminate present 
and future cattle losses have cost great sums 
of money and required untiring efforts of 
farmers and sanitary officials; and 

“Whereas cattle production is now near 
the peak of numbers, market prices are good, 
and it is possible to increase production if 
export trade can be developed; and 

“Whereas foot-and-mouth disease is known 
to be one of the most highly contagious, in- 
fectious virus diseases affecting livestock and 
constitutes a menace to public health, in that 
the human family is also susceptible to this 
devastating scourge. It incurs huge economic 
losses to the livestock industry because it 
materially restricts the movement of live- 
stock; and livestock feeds in areas adjacent 
to infected centers. In infected territories 
movement of livestock, feeds of all kinds, and 
many agricultural products are completely 
immobilized as a result of quarantine meas- 
ures necessary to control and eradicate foot- 
and-mouth disease. Ten outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease have occurred in the 
United States, viz, 1870, 1880, 1884, 1902, 
1908, 1914, 1924 (two), 1929, and 1932, and the 
United States has spent $200,000,000 since 
1900 to stamp out foot-and-mouth disease 
brought into this country; and 

“Whereas our cattle would be highly sus- 
ceptible to exposure to foot-and-mouth 
disease if it were introduced, because our 
cattle have not built up any resistance by 
coming in contact with foot-and-mouth 
disease; as a result undoubtedly losses would 
be extremely heavy and disastrous to the 
whole livestock industry; and 
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“Whereas the United States is committed 
to a definite program of controlling animal 
diseases: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate 
not to endanger our livestock industry 
through weakening our present sanitary reg- 
ulations and tariffs so that livestock and 
fresh-meat products can be imported from 
countries and areas harboring foot-and- 
mouth disease and other dangerous animal 
contagions. 

“Sioux City Live Stock Sanitary Commit- 
tee; George F. Silknitter, president, Stock 
Yards Co.; George M. Vickers, Live Stock 
Exchange; C. L. Fredricksen, president, Live 
Stock National Bank; W. J. Downey, Live 
Stock Exchange; O. P. Garrison, Live Stock 
Exchange; C. H. Lennon, Live Stock Exchange; 
A. A. Heldridge, president, Live Stock Ex- 
change; D. H. Cunningham, secretary, Live 
Stock Exchange; W. D. Vail, Traders Ex- 
change; L. C. Hudson, Traders Exchange; Tom 
Fife, Producers Commission Association; Paul 
Bechtol, Cudahy Packing Co.; John T. Glen, 
Swift & Co.; F. P. Capera, Armour & Co.;: Dr. 
T. W. Munce, Allied Laboratories, Inc.; J. E. 
Vogel, Frank Pilley & Sons, Inc.; J. M Foster, 
John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls; G. W. Eng- 
land, Sioux Falls Stock Yards Co.; Peter Vest, 
Sioux Falls Stockmen’s Exchange; Harry J. 
Boyts, Live Stock Commission.” 

We would be pleased to have your acknowl- 
edgement of this letter. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Harry J. Boyts, 
Livestock Commissioner, 


REPORTS OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
17th instant, 2 

The following reports of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations were submitted on 
the 19th instant: 


By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. R 3836. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
and prior fiscal. years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, and for other purposes; 


with amendments (Rept. No. 115). 


By Mr. BYRNES: i 

H. R.3981. An act making appropriations 

for the Navy Department and the naval sery- 

ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 

and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 116). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 941. A bill for the relief of Ralph C. 
Hardy, William W. Addis, C. H. Seaman, R. J. 
Polk, and E. F. Goudelock; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 117). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 529. A bill for the relief of Harry J. 
Williams; without amendment (Rept. No. 
118); and 

H. R. 1370. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles; without amendment (Rept. No. 
119). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 596. A bill for the relief of Lt. J. B. 
Edgar, Jr.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
120); and 

S. 1064. A bill for the relief of Caroline 
Janes; with amendments (Rept. No. 121). 

By Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1104. A bill for the relief of William A. 
Wheeler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
122); 
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H. R. 1144. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwal- 
inski, a minor; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 123); 

H. R. 3001. A bill for the relief of James P. 


Melican; without amendment (Rept. No. 
124). 

Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 


S. 1077. A bill for the relief of Dr. Paul 
Roger Zahlmann; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 125); 

H. R. 2998. A bill for the relief of M. F. 
O'Donnell; without amendment (Rept. 126); 
and 

H. R. 2999. A bill for the relief of Henry L. 
Munt; without amendment (Rept. No. 127). 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 305. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Felix 
Belanger; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
128); and 

S. 317. A bill for the relief of Monroe Short; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 129). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 218. A bill to prevent desecration and 
mutilation of the flag of the United States; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 130). 

By Mr. BANKHEAD (for himself and Mr. 
BROWN), from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

H.R.3575. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 131). 

By Mr. REED, from the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce: 

S. 210. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, to provide for the 
regulation of freight forwarders; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 132). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 1140. A bill for the relief of the Barlow 
Grain and Stock Exchange, and the Farmers 
Union Oil Co.,; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1141. A bill to amend section 531 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, to divide Ken- 
tucky into two judicial districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BONE: 

S. 1142. A bill for the relief of 
Chambers and Retta E. Hultgren; 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1143. A bill for the relief of Dayee Jones; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: 

S. 1144. A bill for the relief of Matthias P. 
Monson; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.1145. A bill for the exchange of lands 
adjacent to the Kaniksu, Coeur d'Alene, St. 
Joe, Clearwater, and Nezperce National For- 
ests in Idaho, and for related purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1146. A bill authorizing the presentation 
of a distinguished flying cross to Maj. Roy 
William Ammel, Air Corps Reserve, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

S. 1147. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the village 
of Cassville, Wis., or its assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Cassville, 
Wis., and to a place at or near the village of 
Guttenberg, Iowa,“ approved August 7, 1939; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1148. A bill for the relief of Joseph W. 
Bollenbeck; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1149. A bill to amend the Social Secur- 
ity Act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1150. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Pan-American center at Miami, 
Fla., for the coordination of commercial and 
cultural relations between the American re- 
prblics, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1151. A bill for the relief of Harold Win- 
throp McElroy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1152. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Armijo; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1153. A bill for expenditures of funds for 
cooperation with public-schcol board at Wolf 
Point, Mont., for completing the construc- 
tion, extension, equipment, and improvement 
of a public-school building to be available 
to Indian children of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1154. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
the claims of the Prairie Band or Tribe of 
Pottawatomie Indians of Kansas and Wis- 
consin against the United States; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1155. A bill for the relief of Maynard 
Goss; and 

S. 1156. A bill for the relief of Jess W. 
Harmon; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1157. A bill amending the World War 
Veterans’ Act of 1924, as amended; and pro- 
viding for payment of compensation for per- 
manent and total disability ratings of tuber- 
cular World War veterans; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

S. 1158. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a permanent resting place for the 
remains of Gutzon and Mary Borglum; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1159. A bill to make George D. Kahn 

eligible for naturalization; to the Committee 


S. 1160. A bill for the relief of Joseph Just; 

to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 1161. A bill for the relief of Cecilia Pitt; 

to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 1162. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a Coast Guard vessel designed for ice 
breaking and assistance work on Lake Huron, 
Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1163. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Caulley; 

S. 1164. A bill for the relief of Donald Archi- 
bald Jones; 

S. 1165. A bill for tho relief of Julius Porath; 

S. 1166. A bill for the relief of Daniel Steele; 


and 
S8. 1167. A bill for the relief of Herbert Ther- 
rien; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1168. A bill for the relief of Elsie D. 
Frayer; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1169. A bill to authorize the cancelation 
of deportation proceedings in the case of 
Minas Kirillidis; 

S. 1170. A bill for the relief of Dionis Mol- 
dowan; 

S. 1171. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Ilhan New; 

S. 1172. A bill for the admission to citizen- 
ship of aliens who came into this country 
prior to February 5, 1917; and 

S. 1173. A bill to amend the act of June 24, 
1935, so as to include certain alien veterans 
of the World War who left the United States, 
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prior to their being called in the draft, to 
serve in the military or naval forces of any 
of the countries allied or associated with the 
United States; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

S. 1174. A bill to amend the Wisconsin 
Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 30, 
1935 (49 Stat. L. 1049); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 1175. A bill granting a pension to Ruth 
Iola Goulette Pridham; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

S. 1176. A bill for the relief of the depend- 
ents of Jacob Betzer; and 

S. 1177. A bill granting an annuity to Wil- 
liam F. Pack; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: . 

S. 1178. A bill to be known as the General 
Welfare Act, to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to extend coverage thereunder to 
all groups and all classes, to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to provide a pay-as- 
you-go basis for pensions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1179. A bill to expedite the national de- 
fense by clarifying the application of the act 
of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to the 
requirement of mandatory performance and 
Payment bonds in connection with supply 
contracts; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 1180. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the better protection and 
highest public use of lands of the United 
States and adjacent lands and waters in 
northern Minnesota for the production of 
forest products, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 10, 1930; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1181. A bili to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the constrvction of 
a bridge or bridges across the St. Louis River 
at or near the city of Duluth, Minn., and the 
city of Superior, Wis., and to amend the act of 
August 7, 1939, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1182. A bill for the benefit of the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

S.1183. A bill for the relief of the A, E. 
Conrad Co.; 

S. 1184. A bill for the relief of Irene Dial; 

S. 1185. A bill for the relief of William H. 
Evens; 

S. 1186. A bill for the relief of Harold W. 
Goozee; 

S. 1187. A bill for the relief of Victor E. 
Johnson; 

S. 1188. A bill for the relief of Georgia 
Jeanne May (with accompanying papers): 

S. 1189. A bill for the relief of Joseph Lane; 

= 1190. A bill for the relief cf Julia Neville; 
an 

S. 1191. A bill for the relief of Charles F. 
Parsons (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1192. A bill to amend section 209 (b) 
(10) (O), title IT, of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, and sections 1426 (b) (10) (C) 
and 1607 (c) (10) (C) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended; 

S. 1193. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, to provide for the payment 
of old-age insurance benefits to individuals 
who are 75 years of age and have had three 
quarters of coverage; and 

S. 1194. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish free 
dental care to honorably discharged veterans 
having service-connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1195. A bill to increase the period of 
limitation on actions against railroad car- 
riers for recovery of overcharges from 2 to 3 
years (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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S. 1198. A bill granting an increase in re- 
tired pay to George Occhionero, first lieuten- 
ant, United States Marine Corps, retired; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1197. A bill granting a pension to Susie 
V. Heieie; and 

S. 1198. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
C. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and 
Mr. RADCLIFFE) : 

S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing 
the restoration and preservation of the 
frigate Constellation, and making Baltimore, 
Md., her home port; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1941, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution relating to 
corn and wheat marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and placed on the calendar or re- 
ferred, as indicated: 


H. R. 568. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber prop- 
erties, spinning tests, and other tests of the 
quality of cotton samples submitted to him; 
to the calendar. 

H. R. 1060. An act to vest absolute in the 
city of Dearborn the title to lot 19 of the 
Detroit Arsenal grounds subdivision, Wayne 
County, Mich.; 

H. R. 1771. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain prop- 
erty to Washington County, Utah, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 2302. An act to adjust the boundaries 
of the Cedar Breaks National Monument and 
the Dixie National Forest, in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2307. An act validating a certain con- 
veyance, heretofore made by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., a corporation, and its 
lessee, the Southern Pacific Co., a corpora- 
tion, involving certain portions of right-of- 
way in the town of Indio, in the county of 
Riverside, State of California, acquired under 
section 23 of the act of March 3, 1871 (16 Stat. 
673); and 

H.R. 2611. An act to release all the interest 
of the United States in certain land con- 
stituting a portion of the right-of-way granted 
to the Central Pacific Railway Co., under the 
act of July 1, 1862, as amended and supple- 
mented; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

H. R. 2765. An act to repeal an obsolete sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia Code; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3362. An act to amend the act of May 
24, 1940 (Public, No. 520, 76th Cong.); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 3252. An act to make emergency pro- 
vision for certain activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion authorizing Federal participation in the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939,” to provide for 
an extension in the life of the Commission, 
to authorize the transfer of property to other 
departments and branches of the Govern- 
ment without consideration, and for other 
purposes: to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
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to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


INVESTIGATION OF FAILURE TO GIVE 
WARNING OF NORTH DAKOTA BLIZ- 
ZARD 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the recent storm in North Dakota which 
resulted in the death of 60 of our citi- 
zens. Someone is to blame for the 
tragedy that resulted in the loss of the 
lives of 60 men, women, and children in 
North Dakota and Minnesota. I am sub- 
mitting a resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation to find out why proper notices 
were not given by the weather bureaus 
in those two States. This failure is all 
the more serious when one realizes the 
tremendous improvement in the facilities 
for broadcasting news because of the 
radio. 

One can forgive the Fergus Falls tor- 
nado in 1919, in which 52 persons died; 
but there was sOmething wrong already, 
in my judgment, with the method of 
giving warning when, in the Armistice 
Lay blizzard of 1940, 54 more persons 
lost their lives; and we now come to 
1941, when 60 persons perished, and, 
according to the newspaper dispatches 
from North Dakota, the victims had little 
storm warning in the weather forecast. 
The only notice North Dakota had, ac- 
torning to the newspapers, was as fol- 
ows: 


North Dakota: Light local snows tonight 
and Sunday with cold wave and strong 
northerly winds. 

This was the only warning North Dakotans 
had of the terriffic storm that entered the 
State from Canada about 6 p. m. Saturday 
and took a toll of lives before it passed on 
southeastward Sunday. A maximum wind 
velocity of 74 miles per hour was reached 
at the Fargo airport at 10:08 p. m. 

The forecast was issued by the weather 
bureau in Chicago, as is the custom in the 
case of State forecasts. 

Forecast for Fargo-Moorhead and vicinity 
is based on the State forecasts, and is issued 
by the weather bureau at Hector airport in 
Fargo, with such variations as are felt neces- 
sary to meet local conditions. 


ISSUED AT 9:45 A. M. 


Issued at 9:45 a. m. Saturday, published 
in newspapers and broadcasts from radio sta- 
tions like the State forecasts, it read: 

“Occasional light snow with a cold wave 
and northwesterly winds tonight and 
Sunday.” 

At the only weather flag site in Fargo- 
Moorhead atop the Moorhead city hall, a 
“cold wave“ flag was flown all day Saturday. 

E. J. Fox, Federal meteorologist at the air- 
port, also made a series of calls to Fargo- 
Moorhead business firms who ship perishable 
goods, bringing them “cold wave” warnings— 
a procedure followed here for years. 

JUMPED FAST 


With the wind readings customarily taken 
but every hour at the airport, it is quite 
possible the velocity may have exceeded 74 
miles in between readings, observers said. 

When it became apparent that a record 
breaker was in sight, a number of extra read- 
ings were taken. 

During the early evening the wind was light 
and from south-southwest, veering to the 
west as it attained velocity about 9 p. m., 
then straight from the northwest as the gale 
hit its peak, 
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The time, velocity, and wind direction of 
the readings made before and during the 
storm period follow: 


ONLY 41 IN MOORHEAD 


While the wind velocity broke records at 
the airpor station, Moorhead bureau read- 
ing reached a maximum of only 41 miles per 
hour, Fox reported. This was for a 5-minute 
period beginning at 10:38 p. m. Saturday. 

The change came suddenly at about 9:25 
p.m. The wind then was about 12 miles per 
hour fron the southwest. Quickly it shifted 
to northwest and rose to a velocity of 26 miles 
per hour. After reaching its peak at 10:38 
p. m., the wind dropped slightly and recorded 
about 35 miles per hour between 11 p. m. and 
1 a. m. 

Between 1 and 2 a. m. it dropped to a point 
slightly less than 85 miles per hour, and there- 
after gradually diminished. 

At Grand Forks, a top velocity of 85 miles 
per hour was recorded on instruments main- 
tained at the airport by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Fox said the first indication the Weather 
Bureau had that a sharp change was in 
prospect was in weather signals from north- 
ern Canadian points, which told of high winds 
and snow on a weather map assembled at 
1 a. m. Saturday. 

This situation, however, was not conclusive 
enough to warrant drawing up of forecasts 
for North Dakota and Minnesota, but 6 hours 
later, the morning map showed continued 
strong winds in Canada, and from this com- 
pilation the Saturday forecasts were drawn. 


HALF INCH OF SNOW 


During the storm it was not possible to 
measure precipitation here accurately, but it 
was estimated that a half inch or less of 
snow fell. 

A Moorhead station summary prepared in 
1938 shows that the highest velocity recorded 
in Moorhead was July 7, 1890. 


This was the day that Fargo-Moorhead was 
ravaged by a tornado, with seven killed, 
scores hurt, a moving train tossed from the 
tracks at the western outskirts of Fargo, and 
scores of homes, churches, and business 
buildings wrecked. Newspaper accounts re- 
ported the wind came from the southwest, 
but on Weather Bureau records it is shown to 
have been a northwest wind. 


EXPLAIN VARIATION 


Variation in the Fargo airport and Moor- 
head bureau wind-velocity records results 
not only from the fact that the Moorhead 
station is in a comparatively sheltered spot, 
but because the Moorhead velocity is com- 
puted on a 5-minute average basis, while the 
airport data is on a 1-minute checking basis, 
Fox said. 

While it is customary for the weather bu- 
reau to receive criticism when a sudden storm 
develops and takes a toll of human and ani- 
mal life, the Fargo bureau has not yet been 
subject to any calls. 

RECALL ARMISTICE DAY 


During the Mississippi Valley storm last 
Armistice Day when a heavy toll of lives of 
duck hunters was taken in southern Minne- 
sota, there were scores of complaints against 
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the weather bureau, some critics contending 
that the Chicago weather bureau, com- 
paratively far away from Minnesota and 
North Dakota, cannot satisfactorily arrive at 
accurate forecasts for these two States. 

Incidentally, the Mississippi Valley storm 
varied from Saturday night's blast in the 
fact that it originated in Kansas and farther 
south, and moved north into Minnesota. 

WHAT CAUSED IT? 

What caused the storm? While the an- 
swer is comparatively technical, Fox ex- 
plained it as simply as he could: 

“It was a combination of the circulation of 
high- and low-pressure areas, 

“Here are the circumstances. A low-pres- 
sure area moves eastward and the winds 
around a low-pressure area turn in a counter- 
clockwise circulation, 

“In this case there was a lower pressure 
area that moved across the country quite 
rapidly from west to east across the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota. 

“As it passed, an area of high pressure 
moved down from the north along the east- 
ern slope of the northern Rockies from Can- 
ada, also moving at a rapid speed.” 

MOVEMENT CLOCKWISE 

“The movement of air in high-pressure 
areas is clockwise, or opposite to that in low- 
pressure areas. 

“Where these two areas join, or the space 
in between, the northerly winds are on the 
west side of the low-pressure area and on 
the east side of the high-pressure area, and 
tend to strengthen one another. 

“The deeper the low pressure and the higher 
the high pressure, the stronger the wind. 

“The. force is increased still more if the 
two areas are moving rapidly, 

“One, the low-pressure area, was moving 
rapidly eastward, and the other, high-pressure 
area, was moving rapidly southeastward. 

“The area in between those centers was 
the area of the strong northerly winds.” 

Following is the explanation of the storm 
coming to the Forum by telegraph from Win- 
nipeg: 

“The wind started from a high-pressure 
area in Alaska, swept down to a low-pressure 
area in the Rocky Mountains, between the 
mountains and Lake Superior, and then con- 
tinued throughout the West. The wind 
gained in volume as it swept across the west- 
ern provinces, and then, at Manitoba, swung 
down into the States.” 


I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Record at this point por- 
tions of pages 1, 6, 7, and 8 of the Fargo 
Forum of March 17, 1941, dealing with 
the tragedy in North Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum of March 
17, 1941] 

Sixty PERISH IN Storm—Tracic PATTERN 
WRITTEN OVER LENGTH OF VALLEY—DEADLY 
GALE Trans CHILDREN From PARENTS’ 
GrasP—WIND-PACKED WALL OF SNOW Rips 
Down From NORTH IN Fricip Fury—Vic- 
tims Hap LITTLE STORM WARNING IN 
WEATHER FORECAST 

THE STORM’S DEATH TOLL 
North Dakota 

Albert Jacobson, 73, and his son, Albert, Jr., 
11, Fort Ransom, N. Dak. 

Miss Bernice Larson, 20, Gardner, N. Dak. 

Leo, Donald, and Dickie Taylor, 17, 15, and 
10 years old, Dazey, N. Dak. 

Raymond (Whitey) Johnson, Valley City, 
N. Dak. 


J. E. Bunday, 75, Oakes, N. Dak. 

Miss Frances Waters, Kelso, N. Dak. 

Mrs. John Kallestad, 40, and Sever Reep, 
Michigan, N. Dak. 
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Andrew Hentjium, 
County), N. Dak. 

Mrs. Olaf Christianson, 60, Pekin, N. Dak, 

Gust Carlson, 70, Lakota, N. Dak. 

Carl D. Hillesland, 74, Aneta, N. Dak. 

Florence and Katie Howry, 15 and 21, 
Pembina, N. Dak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Heuchert, 68 and 64, 
St. Thomas, N. Dak. 

Kenneth Nickerson, 11, and Louise McLecd, 
12, cousins, Hannah, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Jacob Hoffman, 25, her daughter, Er- 
vone, 4, and Henry Friesen, 26, Munich, N. 
Dak. 


55, Dahlen (Nelson 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Nordberg, Mohall, N. 
Dak., and son, Ralph, Minot, killed near 
Bottineau, 

Mrs, Nancy Charon, 73, Park River, N. Dak. 

Mrs. William Baumgartner, 50, Cando, N. 
Dak. 

Frank Meyers, Grand Forks. 

David Sterling, 14, Glasston (Pembina 
County), N. Dak. 

Peter Smiley, farm laborer, Michigan, N. 
Dak. 

Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. John Lennox, 534 Twenty- 
first Street N., Fargo, near Detroit Lakes. 

Mrs. Oscar Sandy, 38, and her son, Harlan 
Duane, 9 months, 105 Fourth Street N., Moor- 
head, near Ada, Minn. 

Willard Treichel, 6, Ada, Minn. 

Mrs. Jacob Bjerken and son, Palmer, 8, 
Mahnomen, Minn. 

Mrs. Elmer Greene, 26, Crookston, Minn. 

Mrs. Palmer Peterson and son, 5, Crook- 
ston, Minn. 

Ervin Ingebretson, 40, Fosston, Minn. 

Francis Weckwerth, 21, Hazel (near Thief 
River Falls), Minn. 


Mrs. Alphonse LaRochelle, Crookston, 
Minn. ` 

Berg Moren, 56, Wylie (near Red Lake 
Falls), Minn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Foss and daughter, 
Roselyn, 18, of Beltrami, Minn., near Lock- 
heart (Norman County), Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. T. Ellington and Miss Har- 
riet Coger, all of Grand Forks, near Crook- 
ston, Minn. 

Sid Bonaime, Tilden Junction (20 miles 
east of Crookston), Minn. 

Ali Luzaich, 62, farmer near Chisholm, 
froze to death near home. 


Manitoba 


Mrs. John Janzen, 43, and her daughter, 
Marie, 6, Winkler, Manitoba (about 25 miles 
north of Neche, N. Dak.). 

Isaac I. Fast, Niverville, Manitoba (25 miles 
south of Winnipeg). 

An unidentified Indian, Letellier, Manitoba 
(10 miles north of Emerson, N. Dak.). 


MISSING AND PROBABLY DEAD 


Bernice Smaage, 14, and Rosalie Anderson, 
14, Michigan, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Orland Bailey, Grand Rapids, Minn., 
lost near Fisher, Minn. 

Andrew Bjork, 50, farm laborer, lost on 
prairie near Bottineau, N. Dak. 

Lawrence Melland, lost on prairie near Ed- 
more, N. Dak. 

At 1:30 p. m. today, the tabulation of 
deaths compiled by the Fargo Forum showed 
32 dead in North Dakota; 24 dead in Minne- 
sota; and 4 dead in Manitoba, with at least 5 
others definitely missing and feared dead as 
they were last reported walking out into the 
storm Saturday night and remain unac- 
counted for. 

This afternoon the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. 
Erick Soltveit, of Oslo, Minn., were found. 
They had been in Alverado, Minn., Saturday 
night, tried to drive home, then walk. They 
became separated. Her body was found a 
mile and a half from her home, his 4 miles 
north, 
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This afternoon, too, searchers found the 
body of Sid Bonaime, Great Northern station 
agent at Tilden Junction, near Crookston. 

Just before noon today four more bodies 
were found. Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Ellington, of 
Grand Forks, and Miss Harriet Coger, prin- 
cipal of the Winship School in Grand Forks, 
were frozen to death on the roadside near the 
Northwest School of Agriculture near 
Crookston. 

Peter Smiley, farm laborer of Michigan, 
N. Dak., was found frozen to death a mile 
from his home, bringing the death total to 55. 

The list of missing is larger, but hopes are 
held for the safety of many not yet reported. 

A snowstorm driven by tornadic winds of 
unparalleled ferocity ripped through the 
length of the Red River Valley Saturday 
night, leaving a toll of more than 50 dead 
and a score missing or seriously injured. 

With the tragedy which struck into count- 
less homes in North Dakota and Minnesota 
counties adjacent to the Red River there 
was written many an epic tale of heroism in 
this major catastrophe which takes its place 
in Northwest history along with the Armis- 
tice Day blizzard of 1940, in which 54 lost 
their lives, and the Fergus Falls tornado of 
1919, in which 52 died. 

A wind-packed wall of snow and dust 
traveling from 60 to 80 miles an hour actu- 
ally suffocated many cf the victims. 

Dominating the pattern of death were the 
instances of country folks making a Saturday 
visit to their nearby towns, driving home as 
the storm hit without warning, cars stalled 
by drifts, lack of visibility, or other causes, 
abandonment of the cars, and a futile 
struggle to reach shelter. 

Families were broken, children blown 
from their parents’ grasp in the mighty 
flood of pressure which poured its way from 
Alaska through Canada, reached its cre- 
scendo of fury as it struck the northeastern 
North Dakota border counties, and swung 
its scythe of destruction through a tier a 
hundred miles wide on each side of the 
Red River, and reached over into the Lake 
Superior region, where a score of fishermen 
are believed to have perished. 

Heavicst loss of life was in northeastern 
North Dakota and northwestern Minnesota 
where side roads and farmyard drives have 
been blocked through much of the winter, 
where the practice was to leave cars parked 
alongside the main highway and walk the dis- 
tance to the farmhouse, In that short space, 
blinded by snow and pounded by the almost 
irresistible wind, many died. 

But no two incidents were alike, and tales 
of the fantastic and heroic, gathered via long 
distance telephone by a staff of the Fargo 
Forum which worked through Sunday and 
the night, are almost beyond belief. 

For example: 

A wrecked train relief engine, pulling into 
Pembina, the train crew in ignorance that it 
was bearing on its pilot the frozen body of a 
girl. A search along the track to find the 
body of her sister, who had also frozen on the 
railway track before the two were struck by 
the engine. 

A Crockston man, his wife, and their 5-year- 
old son breasting the gale, hand in hand. A 
terrific gust separates him from his wife and 
child. He hears them calling—calling— 
faintly calling. 

Death in a swamp to a Fargo couple visiting 
near Detroit Lakes. 

Mute tracks in the snow near Fort Ransom 
that paint a picture of the kind of men of 
which the Northwest is bred. An 11-year-old 
boy stumbles along with his 73-year-old 
father. The old man falls. The boy drags his 
father’s sagging body a hundred feet. Both 
perish. 

Near Gardner a young man pleads with his 
sister, “Don't give up.” He carries her a ways, 
finally must go by himself. 
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The arm of a 10-year-old Dazey, N. Dak., 
boy in a dying gesture flurries the snow, at- 
tracts nearby searchers, They find three dead, 
one alive, twin brother of the one who had 
just passed on. 

Upright against a telephone pole in the 
residence district of Lakota, N. Dak., the 
frozen body of a 76-year-old laborer. 

A boy of 11 and girl of 12, cousins, on their 
way home in a horsedrawn sled from a 4-H 
Club meeting near Hannah, in Cavalier 
County. They die. Twenty other children 
remain at the meeting place without meet- 
ing harm. 

Huddled together 50 feet from home the 
bodies of a young farm woman, her 4-year-old 
daughter, and a neighbor young man, near 
Munich, Cavalier County. The husband has 
staggered to the house, his face and arms 
frozen, summoned aid by phone, ventured 
forth again on frantic and fruitless searches. 

A Moorhead woman, bearing in her arms 
her infant boy as they are driven from her 
sister's and mother’s home near Ada by a 
chimney fire. They start across Highway 75 
to a neighbor home. Se.rchers find their 
bodies in the highway ditch next day. 

An 8-year-old boy dies in his father’s arms 
near Mahnomen, Minn. The mother, too, is 
suffocated by the wind. The father, and 
another son reach safety. 

“Stay near this tree.“ a Crookston farmer 
tells his wife, when she can go no further. 
He returns with aid a short time later. They 
find her body. 

“We'll get through,” think a Mohall couple 
and their son, stalled in a car, their engine 
running and heater flooding comfort. But 
snow chokes the exhaust, deadly monoxide 
gas creeps in. All die. 

Worried about the storm, a Crookston farm 
woman who has left five children alone at 
home, desperately seeks her husband in town, 
starts off without him. The truck stalls. 
She climbs into an abandoned car and never 
leaves it. 

A Grand Forks farmer worries about his 
stock, starts out to the barn a few rods away 
with a lantern. His body is found on the 
prairie, a half mile away. 

A husband who is seriously ill and on the 
way to visit a doctor, his wife. their three 
children sit in a stalled car near Fisher, Minn, 
She starts out on foot for help, and is missing. 

A 14-year-old farm girl visits another girl 
a mile away. “I'll walk half way home with 
you,” says the 14-year-old hostess, as children 
have done for time immemorial. The storm 
strikes. 

What hope for the many missing in such 
circumstances? 

‘There are the tales of the many who did 
not die—of sitting in hopelessly stalled cars 
through the night, smothered in a solid wall 
of darkness, the car wrenched by furious 
blasts; the gasoline gage dropping down, and 
down. But rescue comes in time. 

The town and country folks make a com- 
mon cause against the enemy. Snowplows 
are out, searching parties are organized for 
the missing, hospitality is extended to the 
thousands who are blockaded in every city 
and hamlet through the area. 

But the last word on the death toll may 
not be written until warm breezes erase the 
heavy snow covering from the prairies. 


NEWSMEN GO INTO ACTION 


As the story of the storm began to unfold 
Sunday morning, hard-bitten newspapermen 
at first could hardly sense its magnitude. A 
skeleton news crew was hastily assembled by 
the Fargo Forum, long-distance calls went out 
to key points to determine the area covered. 
Similar activity went on at the Grand Forks 
Herald plant, the area it serves having been 
most hard hit by the storm. Facilities of the 
Associated Press bureau at Minneapolis were 
thrown into play; Winnipeg newspapermen 
went to work. 

Calls came to the office from New York, 
Chicago, and other news agency headquar- 
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ters, pleadings for stories, pictures. But a 
word picture is the only one that can tell the 
story of the storm to go down in history as 
the great storm of 1941. 

At certain periods news of five or six fatal 
incidents was flowing into the Fargo Forum 
office simultaneously over long-distance wires. 

At 2:30 a. m. Monday the Fargo Forum, 
through direct contact, had assembled the in- 
dividual stories involving every 1 of the 44 
bodies recovered and 5 hopelessly missing at 
that time. 

HITS WINNIPEG AT 4 


The storm struck Winnipeg shortly after 
4 p. m., entered northeastern North Dakota 
about 6, and hit Fargo about 10 p. m. 

Had it struck on any other day of the week 
the likelihood of so many fatalities would 
have been greatly reduced, as Saturday is 
the universal one for country folks to go to 
town. The hour of the day, too, was one 
which caught most of the rural residents 
after they were in town, and its very terror 
fired their desires to battle their way home 
and guard the security of their family mem- 
bers and their property. 

Noticeable in the list of deaths is a con- 
siderable number of bachelor farmers, and in 
the new death reports which continued to 
pour in Monday of families in isolated sec- 
tions. Too, were many reports of 
abandoned cars whose occupants were un- 
known and unaccounted for. 

Time only will unravel the circumstances 
of empty cars on side roads, farm homes with 
no smoke coming from the chimneys, and it 
is inevitable that the death list will increase. 


Dyinc Boy's Wave or Arm Saves Lire For 
Twin BROTHER— THREE BROTHERS OF DAZEY 
FAMILY ARE DEAD 


The feeble wave of an arm, a dying gesture, 
by his twin brother is the reason today Robert 
Taylor, 10, of Dazey, Barnes County, is 
alive—but his three brothers are dead. 

Vernon Jacobson, a neighbor, saw the arm 
after the searching party had located the 
bodies of Leo Taylor, 17, and Donald Taylor, 
15. Digging into the bank the party found 
Dickie Taylor wrapped around the body of his 
twin. Dickie died a few minutes later. 

Robert is in a Valley City hospital, his con- 
dition serious. 

The four boys had been to Dazey Saturday 
night roller skating. They left shortly before 
the storm broke for their home 4 miles south- 
east of town. 

Their car stalled and they began to walk. 
A searching party found the two bodies at 
7: 45 a, m. and the twins. 

They were children of Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Taylor. An older brother, Clinton, is a stu- 
dent at N. D. A. C. 


FATHER MAKES THREE HALF-MILE Trips To 
Save Fami.y—One Bor or 6 DIES AFTER 
REACHING HOME 
Fighting every instant to keep breathing, 

Herman Treichel, of Ada, Minn., made three 

trips between his stalled automobile and his 

farm home a half mile away to lead his wife 
and four sons to safety from Saturday night's 
blinding storm. 

Today he is in an Ada hospital in serious 
condition from exposure and exhaustion. 

Tragedy enters the story, however, as one 
of the sons, Willard, 6, died Sunday from 

re. 

Mr. and Mrs. Treichel and their four chil- 
dren— Orville, 16; Howard, 3; Stanley, 3 
months; and Willard—had been in Ada and 
started home about 10 p. m. Saturday, 

The storm broke shortly after 10 and their 
car stalled a half mile from home, 

Mr. Treichel and Orville carried Howard 
and Stanley to the farm home, leaving Mrs. 
Treichel and Willard in the car. 

After getting the two youngest boys to 
safety, Mr. Treichel returned alone to the 
automobile for his wife and Willard. The 
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three started walking to their home and got 
lost, wandering around in the storm about 
an hour before reaching the house. 

Mrs. Treichel is at home but suffering from 
exhaustion and exposure. 


DeaDLY Gale Rotts CHILD Across FH 
FAMILY, UNABLE To REACH House Yarps 
Away, SPENDS NIGHT IN SHEEP SHED 


Fury of the storm was exemplified in strik- 
ing manner in the story of the experiences of 
a farm family near Langdon, N. Dak., two 
members of which are in critical condition. 

They are Mr. and Mrs. Harold Weiner, an 
8-year-old daughter, and a 9-months-old son. 
Mrs. Weiner and the baby are under a phy- 
sician’s care, in such condition it is not 
thought advisable to move them from their 
home. 

The Weiner family arrived at a point on 
the highway 200 yards south of their home 
just as the storm broke and parked the 
machine in its customary spot, since their 
driveway is usually blocked in the winter. 

As they stepped out of the machine the 
daughter was swept away by the wind and 
rolled along a field much like a small barrel, 
with her parents, the mother clutching the 
baby to her bosom, in pursuit. 

By the time they had retrieved the daugh- 
ter they were lost, but after a time they 
bumped into a fence, which Weiner recog- 
nized as his own. 

He left his wife and the children there and 
followed the fence looking for the nearest 
shelter, 

After awhile he found his sheep shed and 
returned and brought his children there. At 
that time Mrs. Weiner was unable to move. 

He hurried back for his wife and half 
dragged, half carried her to the sheep shed. 

There they spent the night. 

In the morning Weiner hitched up a team 
of horses to a “stone boat” and took Mrs. 
Weiner to the house. 

Her hands and her body from the waist 
down were partly frozen. The baby also was 
frostbitten. 

After getting his family in the house, 
Weiner walked to the home of a neighbor, Al- 
bert Sperling. 

Sperling hitched up horses and drove to 
Langdon for a physician, returning with him 
after 6 hours, having been delayed by the 
storm and road conditions. 

Mr. Weiner was frozen about the forehead 
and eyes. 


Tracks IN SNOW TELL How Boy, 11, FOUGHT 
IN Vain To Save His FATHER 


Heroic 11-year-old Albert Jacobson, Jr., did 
his best but it was not enough, and he and 
his father, 73-year-old Albert Jacobson, Fort 
Ransom (Ransom County) farmer, died in 
the storm 80 rods from a farm home. 

The snow about the two bodies found Sun- 
day 344 miles west of Fort Ransom told a 
tragic story. Tracks revealed that the older 
Jacobson collapsed and that the boy tried to 
drag him. 

The two had gone to Fort Ransom to shop 
and had left for home about 7:30 p. m. 
Meantime Mrs. Jacobson, alarmed by the 
storm, had called Henry Martinson at Fort 
Ransom asking him to contact Mr. Jacobson, 
and for him to remain in town. The two 
had left, however. 

Apparently they attempted to turn back, 
and their 1928 model car stalled. They 
walked about 144 miles before the elder 
Jacobson collapsed. 

The bodies were found at 6 a. m. by Arthur 
Anderson and Ole Olson, who had been 
searching for them. 

Mr. Jacobson was a custodian at the last 
legislative session and had only recently re- 
turned from Bismarck. 

Survivors are Mrs. Jacobson and Arnold 
at home, and other children, Dagny, Ingrid, 
and Mary Jacobson, 1202 Second Avenue 
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South, and Mrs. W. F. Knudson, 622 Tenth 
Avenue North, Fargo; Gunda Jacobson, 
Seattle, Wash.; Reuben, in the Navy and 
stationed on the U. S. S. Honolulu; and 
Andrew, with the United States Army at 
Fort Ord, Calif. A sister of Mr. Jacobson, 
Mrs. L. J. Berg, lives at Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Jacobson was a pioneer resident of the 
Fort Ransom vicinity, coming from his na- 
tive Norway in 1886. 


Auro Is BLOWN Orr HIGHWAY 


At least 25 cars were ditched in the Moor- 
head vicinity and one automobile was blown 
off the road during the storm, highway pa- 
trolmen reported. 

One man, whose name was not obtained, 
walked about a mile into town off U 8 10 
after his car was literally picked up by the 
wind and deposited in the ditch. He was 
unhurt. 

Two highway patrolmen at Crookston, T. K. 
Knutson and Arthur Lofgren, spent the night 
in a snowbank about 3 miles north of Crook- 
ston, but suffered no ill effects. Equipped 
with blankets and other emergency aids, they 
kept their car running and were comfortable. 
Two others at Detroit Lakes, Cal Cummings 
and Orland Ott, were forced to spend the 
night at Callaway, Minn. 

Moorhead highway patrolmen reported 
they towed about 10 cars into town off the 
highways and turned back a number of cars 
that were starting into the country. Wreck- 
ers also brought a number of cars into town, 
but were forced to leave the machines on the 
streets. The garages were filled. 

H. A. Warner, superintendent of the Moor- 
head municipal power plant, reported several 
private circuits were blown down, at least two 
poles broken, and lights on the south side 
were out for a minute or so when wires blew 
together, causing a short circuit. The elec- 
tric traffic signal at Eighth Street and Center 
Avenue was burned out by a short circuit. 
All damage was repaired Sunday, however. 

Four big advertising signs between Moor- 
head and Dilworth were blown down by the 
wind. a 

Ratt AGENT Is AMONG MISSING 


Sid Bonaime, Great Northern station agent 
at Tilden Junction, near Crookston, is. miss- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Bonaime and their 214- 
year-old son became stalled. on Highway 32 
about 1½ miles from Marcoux Corner, 16 
miles east of Crookston on U § 2, before the 
storm began. A truck driver attempted to 
assist, but the storm had struck and the car 
become lodged in snow. The trucker went 
to a nearby farm home and the farmer took 
a team of horses to the stalled car, but failed 
to get it out of the drifted snow. 

Against advice, Bonaime started across a 
field to his home nearby. His whereabouts 
had been determined. Mrs. Bonaime and 
the child were taken to safety. 

Tilden Junction is about 20 miles east of 
Crookston. 


Cousins DIE NEAR HANNAH; Hap BEEN AT 4-H 
MEETING 


The frozen bodies of Kenneth Nickerson, 
11, and Louise McLeod, 12, cousins, were 
found about 3:30 a. m. Sunday on a road 
about 2 miles from their home near Hannah, 
N. Dak., northwestern Cavalier County. 

The youngsters had been at a 4-H Club 
meeting in the Byron township school, 64 
miles southwest of Hannah, along with some 
20 other children. 

Kenneth and Louise had started home 
about 6 p. m. Saturday on a light horse-drawn 
sied. The storm struck in all its fury about 
6:15. 

The children apparently unhitched the 
horse. Bodies of the two were found about 
a quarter mile east of the school by relatives 
who had started a search. The horse was 
found about 80 rods away, still alive. 
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Kenneth was the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 
Nickerson, and Louise was the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Murdock McLeod, both families 
residing in the same farm home. The chil- 
dren were cousins of Allen J. McLeod, 310 
Oakland Avenue, a member of the Fargo 
police department. 

The other children at the meeting re- 
mained in the schoolhouse overnight, 


MOTHER Loses IN ATTEMPT To REACH 
CHILDREN aT HOME 

Attempting to join her five young children 
alone at home, Mrs. Alphonse LaRochelle, of 
near Crookston, Minn., was found frozen to 
death in a car which had been abandoned by 
someone else. Mrs. LaRochelle was in her 
early thirties. 

Mr. and Mrs. LaRochelle were in Crookston 
Saturday. She heard a storm warning over 
the radio but she couldn’t immediately find 
her husband, so she started ort for home in 
their pick-up truck. 

En route the truck stalled and she started 
to walk, climbing into the abandoned auto- 
mobile apparently to rest—and there, Sun- 
day, they found the body of the young mother 
who had braved the storm to be with her 
children. 

KELSO GRL STORM VICTIM; COMPANION BADLY 
FROZEN 

Frances Waters met death in the storm 
on the highway about 3½ miles south of 
Hillsboro, and her escort, Lowell Melsby, 25, 
of Hillsboro, was seriously frozen. 

Their car became stalled, and they under- 
took to walk to safety, only to find them- 
selves unable to cope with the storm as they 
started north. They turned about in the 
hope of reaching Kelso, but Miss Waters Was 
overcome, and Melsby made an attempt to 
carry her. Himself finally exhausted, he 
had to leave Miss Waters and made. his way 
into Kelso, which he reached about 12:30 
a. m. A searching party was. organized from 
Hillsboro, men going out afoot, and ulti- 
mately found Miss Waters’ body lying across 
the railroad tracks which she and Melsby 
had attempted to follow in their battle for 
safety. x 

Melsby, the son of Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Mels- 
by, of Hillsboro, is recovering at his home, 
The father is a rural mail carrier. 

Miss Waters, a student at Mayville College, 
had been spending the week end at Kelso 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Waters, 
and she and Meisby were en route to Hills- 
boro when the storm overtook them. 


Ir Was A “LONG” BASKETBALL GAME; MAROONED 
Fotks STAYED ALL NIGHT 


(By Stanley Cowan) 


More than 400 persons, many of them chil- 
dren, left the Moorhead Junior High School 
Building between 9 and 10 a. m.. Sunday, 
weary, hungry, and worried, after spending 
the entire night marooned by the raging 
storm. 

There were more than 2,000 persons, many 
of them standing, who had frenziedly watched 
final contests in the Minnesota district 23 
basketball tournament Saturday night, un- 
aware that the storm had developed until 
this announcement came over the public- 
address system; 

“Police have been stationed at all doors 
and no one will be allowed to leave because 
of the storm.” 

Many in the audience thought it a joke 
and they laughed. Others looked shocked and 
stunned. But Supt. S. G. Reinertsen, of the 
Moorhead schools, assured the crowd it was 
no joke. 

“A man has just come into the building. 
He lives only a block away. Yet he was nearly 
exhausted,” Reinertsen said. 

The formality of presenting awards over, 
the crowd milled down onto the gymnasium 
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floor. Schoolrooms were opened and prepa- 
rations were made to spend the night—or at 
least wait until the storm abated. 


SOME WENT HOME 


Soon several of those who lived nearby 
summoned enough courage to make a dash 
for home. Police allowed them to leave only 
after being assured that they could make it. 
Later the fury of the storm lessened some- 
what and others battled the roaring wind 
and snow to their cars and crept homeward, 
unable to see but a foot or so ahead. 

I was there with my son. We live less 
than a block from the building. Telling 
Jimmy to keep a tight hold on the belt of 
my coat, we pulled our caps down over our 
ears and went out into the storm. We could 
barely see, but the going wasn’t bad while 
we were heading with the wind. But when 
we turned the corner and faced the storm 
it literally took our breath away. 

HARD TO BREATHE 

We had to turn our heads into our coats 
to breathe. Blindly trudging down the mid- 
dle of the street, we cut across back lots and 
reached our back door, out of breath, nearly 
frozen, and a mass of snow. We knew then 
that it was no joke. 

Back at junior high, Thomas Kloster, prin- 
cipal, told me later, the crowd was in high 
spirits and fully cooperative. There was no 
anger at being detained, but they set about 
finding amusements. Coaches who had come 
to participate in or to watch the tournament 
games, started a basketball game among 
themselves for the amusement of the shut- 
ins. That game ‘developed into what’ may be 
a ‘record breaker. 

LOTS OF BASKETBALL 


Other boys joined in. Soon there were four 
teams on the floor, each pair of teams, shoots 
Ing at one basket: That game continued until 
5 a. m. There was at no time less than 20 
boys on the floor, some of them players Who 
had taken part in the games. They played 
until they were too exhausted to continue. 

Meanwhile, on all three floors of the build- 
ing others were attempting to find some place 
to sleep. Tables, floors; the hallways, were 
occupied by men, women, anc children try- 
ing to get some rest. One group obtained a 
long plank, put clothing under it and coats 
on top of it, to make one long ‘pillow. 

Kloster and other school faculty members 
were too busy to rest directing the crowd, 
answering innumerable questions, and at- 
tempting to keep order. The school's radio 
was turned into KVOX and WDAY, and bul- 
letins on the weather and other informa- 
tion were transmitted throughout the build- 
ing through the public-address system. 

CLEARED AT 4 A. M. 

By 4 a, m. the storm again cleared some- 
what, and some 30 children who lived within 
a few blocks of the school were permitted to 
go. Then the storm renewed its fury, and 
the remaining crowd settled down for the 
night. 

T. J. Bolger, an official of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., was among those ma- 
rooned. He put his knowledge to work, and 
soon there were three outside telephone lines 
in operation, Lines of anxious shut-ins con- 
tinued at those telephones until 3 a. m. 
They were calling their homes or relatives or 
friends telling them that they were safe. 

PARENTS WERE ANXIOUS 

Other calls were from anxious parents who 
had hired girls to take care of their children 
for the evening while they went to the games. 
One man, from Detroit Lakes, broadcast an 
appeal to Detroit Lakes asking if someone 
wouldn't please gr to his home and see that 
his little children were safe. He had left a 
young girl in charge. 

Members of the school traffic patrol, with 
their white Sam Browne belts, helped bring 
order out of confusion, and 25 Boy Scouts 
from Fergus Falls, brought to the tournament 
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by 2 men, did their good turn for that day 
by assisting. 

There was a doctor from Barnesville in the 
crowd, and Kloster kept him always in sight— 
just in case. But there was no illness and not 
an accident, 


FOOD BROUGHT IN 


During a Tull in the storm a few of the 
braver men battled their way downtown to get 
something to eat. They came back with 
pockets loaded with candy bars, peanuts, and 
popcorn for the children. 

That was the one big problem, Kloster said. 
There was no food in the building. 

When morning came cars were sent out to 
survey the highways. No information as to 
road conditions could be obtained. The car 
drivers came back to report everything 
blocked. By 11 a. m., however, highway snow- 
plows had been through and most of the out- 
of-towners started for home. 

Frank Roof, junior-high instructor, Wayne 
Winjum, senior-high teacher, and A. C. Chris- 
topherson, football coach, stayed with Kloster 
throughout the night to assist. Christopher- 
son operated a free taxi service in the morning, 
taking townspeople home. 


500 BASKETBALL Fans SPEND NIGHT IN BUFFALO 
SCHOOL 


About 500 basketball players and fans spent 
Saturday night storm-bound in the school- 
house at Buffalo, N. Dak., where the North 
Dakota consolidated high school giris basket- 
ball tournament was played. 

Several hundred others left the building 
during the evening, and apparently all are 
safe. 

One couple, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lackey, left 
for their farm home shortly after 10 p. m. 
Their car stalled a half mile out, and they 
were forced to walk back into Buffalo—and 
they made it. 

Children were put to bed on desks and 
benches in the building, while their elders 
played bridge and whist. Some “just visited” 
the night through. Some of the younger 
crowd spent most of the night on the basket- 
ball court in the um. 

The home economics department of the 
high school joined with 4-H boys and girls, 
who had been selling candy at the tourna- 
ment, to prepare a lunch. Donations from 
the “patrons” brought in $40. 

At one point in the evening an 8-year-old 
youngster was reported missing, and a chill 
went through the crowd as his name was 
called again and again on the school’s loud- 
speaker system. He was finally located in the 
building. 

MANY SPEND NIGHT IN FINLEY AUDITORIUM 


Fifty children and many adults were forced 
to spend most of Saturday night in the city 
auditorium at Finley, in Steele County. 

Junior basketball teams from the Finley 
territory were participating in an invitational 
tournament. They included groups from 
McVille, Hope, Kloten, Mayville, and consoli- 
dated schools of Lindaas and Logan Center 
in Steele County. 

Many of the children stayed in private 
homes, while others remained in the audi- 
torium, Sheriff D. E. Porter of Steele County 
said. 


Hears CRIES OF WIFE AND CHILD FADE IN STORM 


Mr. and Mrs, Palmer Peterson left their 
stalled auto north of Crookston, placing their 
5-year-old sen between them, hand-in-hand, 
attempted to walk a quarter of a mile to a 
farm house. 

The wind tore Mr. Peterson from his wife 
and son. He could hear them calling, and 
called back though the storm. The calls 
became fainter, then faded out. 

Searchers found the frozen bodies of Mrs. 
Peterson and the little boy. Mr. Peterson was 
found alive but is in serious condition in a 
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Crookston hospital with severe shock and 
frost-bitten hands and face. 

Mrs. Peterson had removed her own petti- 
coat, wrapped it around the body of her son. 
That circumstance had led the search y 
which found the bodies to believe at first 
that the child was a girl. 

The tragedy occurred about 6 miles north 
of Crookston. The three apparently had left 
the city about 9:30 p. m. It is believed 
they left the auto about 10 p. m. The bodies 
were found late Sunday. 


Dares Storm; Is Founp DEAD 


Mrs. William Baumgartner, 50, who refused 
to remain in a schoolhouse with her two com- 
panions, was found frozen to death about 300 
yards from the Herman Engstrand farm, 
where she was employed, 5 miles north of 
Cando, in Towner County. 

Mrs. Baumgartner, Edith Engstrand, and 
Curtis Carlson had left Cando Saturday night 
for the Engstrand farm. Overtaken by the 
storm, they stopped at a schoolhouse a mile 
from their destination. 

She refused to take the advice of the other 
two and started walking toward the farm. 
Evidence indicates that at one time she was 
but a few feet from the farmhouse but had 
turned. 

Miss Engstrand and Carlson stayed in the 
school all night and were unharmed. 


GWINNER WOMAN, Sons Sarg; SEARCH Was 
Mave 


Searching crews from Forman and Gwinner, 
Sargent County, spent 7 hours Saturday night 
and Sunday morning before they learned that 
Mrs. William Jentz and her two small sons, 
of Gwinner, were safe. The trio had taken 
refuge during the storm at the home of 
George Cartier. The party worked from 2 
a. m. until 9:30 a. m. 


DECISION TO TAKE Car Costs Lire or NELSON 
t FARM WIFE 


Mrs. John Kallestad, 40, died and a search- 
ing party later found the body of Sever Reep, 
neighboring farmer, in the area 5 miles south- 
west of Michigan in Nelson County. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kallestad had driven into 
town by team and when the storm arose 
started back in a car with their neighbor, 
Reep. The Kallestads got out at their corner, 
and started down the side road, but Mrs. 
Kallestad became exhausted and he hurried 
ahead hitched up a team, and returned to 
carry her back. She died a short time after 
she was brought into their home, which 
was only a half mile from the highway. 

Meanwhile, Reep drove on toward his home, 
a few miles away. Sunday morning his car 
was found abandoned on the road midway 
between the two places. Late Sunday search- 
ers found his body alongside a fence, which 
he apparently was using as a guide to his 
home. Reep was 35 and was the son of 
Thomas Reep. 

Ironically, Kallestad’s brother, Charlie, and 
Charles McKinnon drove back safely through 
the storm with the team the Kallestads had 
left in Michigan. 


Boy, 8, DIES In FATHER’S ARMS 


Eight-year-old Palmer Bjerken died in the 
arms of his father, and a few minutes later 
his mother, Mrs. Jacob Bjerken, of Mahno- 
men, died. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bjerken and their sons, 
Palmer and Arnold, 13, farm residents, had 
been visiting at the home of a neighbor, a 
short distance from their home, 

En route home, the Bjerken car stalled 
and the four started to walk the few re- 
maining rods to their home. They were 
huddled together, the father carrying Palmer. 
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The wind and blinding snow apparently 
choked Palmer and his mother to death, 
within minutes of each other. 

The father and the other boy then started 
out to reach the farmhouse. Exhausted, Mr. 
Bjerken fell unconscious. Arnold slapped and 
shook his father into consciousness, and the 
pair staggered through the storm and reached 
the house. 

Violet Bjerken, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bjerken, had stayed at the neighbor’s home. 


Woman Dies As Sue Warts HELP 


Mrs. Elmer Greene, 26, was frozen to death 
within a mile of her home, which is 5 miles 
northeast of Crookston, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greene had gone into Crooks- 
ton Saturday to purchase a birthday present 
for one of their sons, William Henry, who was 
5 Priday. 

Riding in a pick-up truck, the machine 
stalled within a mile from home. Windows 
of the truck were broken out, and the couple 
apparently decided to walk to their home. 

They attempted to follow a fence along the 
road. Mrs. Greene became exhausted, and 
Mr. Greene told her to stay near a large tree 
while he went to the home of a neighbor, 
Harry Herberg, about a quarter mile away, 
for help. 

Herberg accompanied Greene back to where 
Mrs. Greene was, but the two men were un- 
able to carry her, They returned to the Her- 
berg home to get two of the Herberg boys. 
The four men again went to where Mrs. 
Greene was located, but she was dead by the 
time they had carried her to the Herberg 
home. 

Besides William Henry, there are two other 
children, Elmer Euguen, 4, and Marlene Mar- 
garet, 244. 


THREE Dre 50 Feet From SAFETY 


Huddled together but 50 feet from safety, 
the bodies. of Mrs. Jacob Hoffman, 25, her 
daughter, Ervone, 4, and Henry Friesen, 26, 
were found by searchers in the Hoffman farm- 
yard, near Munich, N. D., after the frantic 
husband had summoned aid by telephone. 
They had driven home from Devils Lake and 
left their car on the highway as the farm- 
yard road, about 40 rods long, was blocked. 
Mr. Hoffman was the only one who managed 
to stagger to the house. He is seriously 
frozen about the face and arms and was to 
be removed to a hospital from his home. He 
called several neighbors on the phone, then 
went out himself to search for his wife and 
daughter and Friesen, who was a neighbor. 
The bodies were found about 1:30 a. m. Sun- 
day within a few feet of each other. 


CAVALIER BROTHERS SPEND 10 HOURS IN 
AUTOMOBILE 


LaVerne and Henry Dick, brothers, residing 
at Clyde, N. Dak., Cavalier County, spent 10 
hours in a stalled car on highway 5 between 
Langdon and Calvin. They had plenty of 
gas, and the heater kept the young men com- 
fortable. There were a number of similar 
experiences in this area, where the snow is 
heavy. 


ANENT IGLOO DweELLers—Two MEN Burrow 
Into SNow—Svurrer ONLY Frost BITE 


Burrowing rabbit-like into snow in a drain- 
age ditch, Waldemar Johnson of Warren, 
Minn., spent Saturday night in an impro- 
vised igloo and came out of his retreat at 
10 a. m. Sunday suffering only from frost 
bite. He was driving to his farm when the 
storm struck and his motor stalled. He 
struggled into the ditch and settled down 
for the night. Johnson had been reported 
missing in the early hours Sunday and 
searching parties had gone out. 
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Surprised man was Gene Fender, West 
Fargo, who watched his driving companion, 
Stanley Wachal, 1023 Broadway, disappear in 
the storm along U. S. 75 near Wahpeton 
early Sunday, when a farmer passing by 2½ 
hours later picked up Wachal, unharmed ex- 
cept for frost-bitten hands and ears. 

Fender had expected it would be Wachal's 
body that would be found in the morning, 
but Wachal had burrowed into a snowbank 
in the ditch and had nestled down, afraid 
to move about. 

The two men were returning to Fargo from 
Wahpeton, where they had bowled, As they 
came to a fork in the road, the wind sud- 
denly swung their car around. 

Wachal stepped out to try and get bear- 
ings for the car, when another gust of wind 
suddenly swept him into the ditch. 

There he bedded down after failing to find 
the car, while Fender sat in the machine 
certain he had seen the last of his com- 
panion. 

Wachal felt ill Sunday night and planned 
to go to a hospital for a check-up. 


GARDNER YOUTH’S Errort To SAvE His SISTER 
FAs 


Bernice Larson, 20, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Larson, residing a mile south and 
2 miles east of Gardner, met death within a 
half mile of her home when she and her 
brother, Kenneth, tried to walk to their home 
after their car stalled. 

They had been in Gardner during the 
evening and left about 9 p. m. They were 
about halfway home when their car became 
stalled, and they left it to make their way 
across a field to their home. 

As the fury of the storm beat about them, 
Bernice became exhausted, and Kenneth tried 
to carry her, but found himself unable to 
make progress. His pleas to his sister to 
“Don't give up,” to keep up the fight, were 
unavailing, and the brother finally had to go 
on by himself. It was after 11 p. m. when he 
reach home, exhausted, frostbitten, and in a 
state of almost complete collapse. 

The search for Miss Larson began at dawn, 
and about 7 a. m. her body was found. 

Miss Bernice and Kenneth were the Larsons’ 
only children. 


Man, Wire Dre at St. THomas 


Less than a quarter mile from their farm 
home 5½ miles northwest of St. Thomas, 
were found the bodies of a prominent farmer 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Heuchert, 
who abandoned their automobile, attempted 
to make safety on foot. They were slightly 
off a rural road, the bodies about 20 feet 
apart, Mrs. Heuchert lying on her side, Mr. 
Heuchert on his face. He was 68, she 64. 

The Heucherts had been in Hensel visiting 
their three daughters there and ieft for home 
about 15 minutes before the storm struck. 
A searching party of neighbors and their sons 
found them at 9:30 a. m. Sunday. 

Heuchert is the brother of Rev. Carl Heu- 
chert, Lutheran minister at Henning, Minn. 
There are 10 children surviving, Johnny, Al- 
fred, Walter, George, and Raymond, and Mrs. 
Kenneth Volker at home; Mrs. N. C. Wilker, 
Mrs. John Bennewies, and Mrs. George Sel- 
heim, Hensel, and Carl, Grand Forks. 

Heuchert farmed 1,600 acres. He came here 
from Germany when 19. Mrs. Heuchert also 
was from Germany, coming to this country 
with her parents, when she was 3. 


BUNDAY, OAKES LEADER, DEAD 


Overcome as he tried to make his way 
through the storm, J. E. Bunday, 75-year-old 
Oakes civic leader, dropped dead in front of 
the First National Bank at Oakes, of which 
he was vice president. 

Overexertion brought on a heart attack 
which caused death, Mr. Bunday’s physician 
said, 
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Mr. Bunday had been a resident of North 
Dakota since 1897 and before joining the 
Oakes bank had been with a bank at 
Gwinner. 

He was city treasurer of Oakes for 30 years. 

Born in Northfield, Minn., February 22, 
1866, he farmed at Brookings, S. Dak., before 
coming to North Dakota. 

Mrs. Bunday survives him. 


Tom FALCONER, GRANDIN, SUFFERS FROZEN 
HANDS 


Tom Falconer, of Grandin (Cass County), 
had a 2-hour battle trying to make his way 
into town from a distance of only a half 
mile, and arrived with his hands badly 
frozen. 


LaKoTA Max's Bopy Is LOCATED RESTING 
AGAINST PHONE POLE 


Resting against a telephone pole, the frozen 
body of Gust Carlson, about 70, was found 
in the residence district of Lakota, snow 
drifted up to his shoulders. He was but a half 
block from his home when overcome. A 
laborer, he leaves Mrs. Carlson and four sons 
and daughters. 


GARDNER TEACHER STAYS IN CAR DURING STORM 


Rosewald Hull, a member of the Gardner 
School faculty, escaped with his life because 
he remained in his stalled car. He had gone 
out during the evening for a drive when the 
storm hit and his car stalled. Realizing that 
his best chance for safety lay in remaining 
in his car, he did so. Sunday morning he 
was able to get into Gardner, arriving with 
severe frost bites but otherwise sound. 


Misses Roap LEADING TO FARM AND PERISHES 


Apparently missing the road leading from 
the highway in to his farm, Berg Moren, 56, 
bachelor who resided a half mile south of 
Wylie, Minn., was found frozen to death on 
the highway. Wylie is northwest of Red 
Lake Falls. Moren had been in Wylie Satur- 
day night and left about 11 p. m. to walk 
home. 


Son GOES ror HELP; MOTHER DIES IN Can 

A son who left his 73-year-old mother in 
the car in which they were riding to get help 
returned to find her dead of exposure near 
Park River. Their car had gone into a ditch. 

Mrs. Nancy Charon, Park River, was found 
by her son, William, when he returned with 
assistance. 


DULUTH Area’s DAMAGE HEAVY 


DuturH, Minn.—Heavy damage occurred 
in the Duluth area as a result of the Saturday 
night storm. 

Wind damage in Duluth included ripping 
off half the roof of the Consolidated Elevator 
Co., exposing more than a million bushels of 
wheat. At the Bryant School a metal desk, 
30 feet wide and 90 feet long, wa torn from 
the building. 

Residence windows, doors, roofs, and chim- 
neys were loosened by the wind and telephone 
lines were put out of commission. Firemen 
were kept busy with a series of chimney and 
roof fires. Similar conditions prevailed in 
Superior. Snowfall measured 1.2 inches. 

WAREHOUSE COLLAPSES 

Damage also was caused by the wind at 
Crookston. The rear end of the Elsholtz Co. 
warehouse collapsed under the force of the 
blow. No one was in the building at the 
time. 

At Warroad the storm was reported as the 
worst of the winter, with the temperature 
skidding to 14 below zero, but no reports of 
death were received there. Many persons 
were stranded at friends“ homes overnight, 
however, 
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TWO HUNDRED ARE MAROONED 


More than 200 persons were forced to seek 
temporary shelter at Park Rapids. About 125 
took refuge in a theater while one private 
home had between 40 and 50 unexpected 
guests and 25 persons stayed in a garage. 
The storm there drove the temperature to 11 
below zero. 

At least 50 cars were reported stalled be- 
tween Paynesville and Roscoe, Minn. High 
winds prevailed around Pipestone, although 
there was little drifting snow. 


Weex-Enp Vistr To DETROIT Lakes ENDS IN 
DEATH FOR FARGO COUPLE 


A week-end visit ended in death for Mr. 
and Mrs. John Lennox, 534 Twenty-first 
Street N., Fargo. 

Their bodies were discovered in a swamp 
5 miles northeast of Detroit Lakes, Minn., at 
4:30 p. m., Sunday, after an all-day search. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lennox—she was 28 and he 
was 37—and their 7-year-old son, Charles 
Raymond, had gone to Detroit Lakes to visit 
Frank Vanderwarka, Mr. Lennox's stepfather. 
Lennox was an employee of the Northern 
Pacific. 

GONE TO NEIGHEORS 


Saturday night the couple had gone to 
spend the evening with another neighbor, 
Clyde Stull, about a half mile distant. 

They left Stull's home to walk to the 
Vanderwarkas’. 

They had made about half the distance, 
when, as Sheriff Mox Olson, of Becker County, 
reconstructs the story, they turned to walk 
with the wind. They wandered into a swamp 
where the snow was several feet deep. They 
exhausted themselves threshing about in 
the snow. Apparently Mrs. Lennox col- 
lapsed first. Lennox had made a path about 
100 feet long where he apparently had walked 
in an effort to stave off freezing, Olson said. 

Wayne Shepard and Fred Eidenschinck, of 
Detroit Lakes, found the bodies. 


BORN IN IOWA 


Mrs. Lennox, the former Denna Ramona 
Dix, was born at Alexander, Iowa, on No- 
vember 4, 1912. She had been a Fargo resi- 
dent most of her life. The couple were 
married in Fargo on March 22, 1930. 

Besides her son, she leaves her mother, 
Mrs. Denna Dix, 1433 Twelfth Avenue S., and 
the following brothers and sister: Kent and 
Orion Dix, 1433 Twelfth Avenue S., Meraioth 
Dix, 113 Thirteenth Street S.; and Mrs. 
O. J. Donnelly, Hollywood, Calif. 

A native North Dakotan, Mr. Lennox was 
born December 17, 1903. He leaves a half- 
brother, Harry Higgens, 1505 Tenth Avenue 
S., and two sisters, Mrs. Walter O. O’Marro, 
347 Twenty-third Street N., and Mrs. James 
Recco, of Chicago 

The bodies are at the O. J. Hanson funeral 
home in Fargo. 


FIRE In CHIMNEY SENDS MOORHEAD MOTHER, 
Basy, Our TO THEIR DEATHS 


A chimney fire in the home of Mrs. John 
Bergman, 2 miles west of Ada, Minn., led to 
the freezing death of Mrs. Bergman’s sister, 
Mrs. Oscar Sandy, 38, 105 Fourth Street N., 
Moorhead, and her 9-month-old son, Harlan 
Duane. 

Mrs. Sandy had been visiting her sister and 
her mother, Mrs. Caroline Sand, who makes 
her home with Mrs. Bergman. Saturday 
night, during the height of the storm, the 
fire broke out and Mrs. Sandy took thè child 
and started for the home of Lloyd Ness, 
across U. S. 75 from the Bergman residence. 

She apparently became lost and wandered 
in the storm. Bodies of the two were found 
in the highway ditch Sunday. 

Mr. Sandy, who was at home in Moorhead, 
unabie to reach Ada because of blocked roads, 
said Sunday that his wife and baby had gone 
to Ada last Monday. He still was unaware of 
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what had actually happened, although he had 
been informed of the deaths by an Ada un- 
dertaker. 

Besides her husband, three other children 
survive, Mildred, 16; Curtis, 13; and Herman, 
11. Mrs. Sandy was born on a farm near 
Ada, July 6, 1903, and attended a rural school 
near there. She married Mr. Sandy July 24, 
1925, at Ada and came to Moorhead, where 
she had resided since. 

Mr. Sandy planned to go to Ada today to 
make arrangements for the funeral. 


Many AUTOS ABANDONED 


Many abandoned automobiles in ditches, in 
fields, and along the highway was the sight 
greeting Mr. and Mrs. Merril Morre and 
their two children, Richard and Marilyn, on 
their return Sunday from Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. 

Mr. Moore said a high wind hit Sioux 
Falls about midnight Saturday, the air be- 
ing filled with dirt but little snow. 

He said they were unaware of the storm 
which hit throughout this section until he 
was on his way back. 

The abandoned automobiles were mostly 
between Wheaton, Minn., and Moorhead. 

And when they arrived home they found 
three large screens on the porch of the Mer- 
ril Moore mortuary, 202 Eighth Street S., 
had been ripped off by the wind. 

They had been visiting Mr. Moore’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Moore, of Sioux 
Falls. 


Four PERISH IN MANITOBA 
(Special to the Fargo Forum) 


WINNIPEG, MAntrosa—aA driving, Snow- 
laden wind swept through Manitoba late 
Saturday night and left in its wake four 
persons frozen to death. At one time during 
the blizzard the wind velocity reached 51 
miles per hour. 

The dead are Mrs. John Janzen, 43, and her 
6-year-old daughter, Marie, Winkler, Mani- 
toba; Isaac I. Fast, of Niverville, Manitoba; 
and an Indian of Letellier, Manitoba. 

(Winkler is about 25 miles north of Neche, 
N. Dak.; Niverville, 25 miles south of Win- 
nipeg; and Letellier, 10 miles north of Emer- 
son, N. Dak.) 


HUNDREDS STALLED 


Hundreds of motorists were forced to stop 
at farmhouses as the swirling snow made 
visibility on highways nil. 

The storm struck Winnipeg about 4 p. m. 
Saturday, following steadily dropping temper- 
atures throughout the day. By 7 p. m. it had 
reached top fury, and it continued through- 
out the night. 

Roads were blocked, city streetcar service 
disrupted, and power plants shut off power. 
Many rural roads remain impassable. H. 
Schillingberg, a school teacher of Altona, 
Manitoba, could not return to teach his school 
after visiting at Morris, Manitoba, for the 
week end. 


HOCKEY TEAMS HELD UP 


Two busloads of hockey players, traveling to 
play-off games, were snow-bound. One, the 
St. James Midgets, spent the night in a 
schoolhouse at Oakbluff, Manitoba. The 
other, the Dauphin Midgets, had to stay at 
Neepawa. They returned safety to their 
home towns Sunday. 

The fatalities occurred in all cases when 
the victims tried to make home from their 
respective towns. B tired, they 
stopped to rest, and death overtook them. 

Train and airplane services were disrupted, 
but all arrived at their stations and airports 
late but without mishap. 


ROADS IN Many AREAS BLOCKED 


Roads in central, eastern, and northeastern 
North Dakota were generally heavy or blocked 
Monday as result of the storm. 
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The Minot, Bismarck, Williston, and Dick- 
inson territories failed to get the brunt of 
the storm and highways were generally clear 
although somewhat icy in the Minot region, 
the State highway department reported. 

Jamestown said roads north of there were 
generally impassable and Devils Lake re- 
ported everything choked except for short 
distances and U. S. 2, U. S. 10 was open across 
the State and U. S. 81 from Wahpeton to 
Hamilton, N. Dak. 

North Dakota No. 1, north and south out of 
Valley City was blocked. 

Bus lines had schedules interrupted Sat- 
urday night and Sunday. 

Saturday night both a west-bound and an 
east-bound bus left the Union Bus Depot here 
but minutes before the storm struck. A 
west-bound bus turned back at West Fargo. 
More than an hour was required to return 
to Fargo—a distance of 5 miles. The east- 
bound bus turned back shortly out of Moor- 
head and returned without incident. 

The lines to Oakes and Cooperstown were 
not running today because of blocked roads. 
The Grand Forks-bound bus was to leave late 
in the day. Schedules to the Twin Cities and 
west of here were operating. 

Commercial truckers were in the main 
home Saturday night, at least not on the 
highway, they explained, so were saved much 
of the grief other vehicular traffic experi- 
enced. 4 

Main-line railroad trains were operating 
about on time. 

The Great Northern sent all its branch 
trains out of Fargo Monday. The Northern 
Pacific Cooperstown branch, and the Cassel- 
ton branch (the Marion) line were held here. 
Northern Pacific officials said there were snow- 
drifts from 8 to 15 feet deep in the Hastings 
and Nome territory in southern Barnes 
County. A rotary plow will be sent to clear 
that line out Tuesday, provided the wind does 
not freshen. A Russell plow was to go over 
the Cooperstown line Tuesday. 

Northwest air lines canceled out but one 
trip due to poor visibility. Otherwise the 
schedules were maintained. 


COURAGEOUS MOTHER Lost SEEKING To HELP 
FAMILY 


A courageous Grand Rapids, Minn, woman 
who set out for help for her three children 
and her ill husband as they sat stormbound 
on the Crookston-Grand Forks highway (U. 
S. 2) near Fisher, Minn., apparently sacri- 
ficed her life for their sake. 

She is Mrs. Orland Bailey, whose where- 
abouts still was unknown after an all day 
search Sunday and today. Bailey, the son of 
John Bailey, Grand Forks, and the children, 
aged 5, 4, and 2, were rescued by a passing 
motorist after a long wait and brought to the 
Bailey home in Grand Forks. 

The family was en route from Grand 
Rapids to Grand Forks, with Bailey planning 
to enter a hospital for treatment. When the 
car stalled, Mrs. Bailey set out along the 
road for help. 

As the search for Mrs. Bailey went on 
without success, it was feared that she prob- 
ably had perished on the highway, and that 
snowplows that traversed the section early 
Sunday had buried her body. 


Leaves SLEIGH, DIES IN FIELD 


Only 20 rods from his farm home, Carl D. 
Hillesland, 74, perished in a field after a 
broken sleigh pole caused him to abandon 
the sleigh and horses as he was en route to 
his farm home, 8 miles northeast of Aneta, 
Saturday night. His frozen body was nearly 
completely covered with snow when found 
by searching parties. 

Apparently none the worse for their night 
in the storm, the horses were standing calmly 
beside the abandoned sleigh. 

Hillesland had been a resident of the 
Aneta vicinity for many years. He leaves 
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Mrs. Hillesland; seven sons and daughters: 
Andrew, Manfred; Anton, Taylor Falls, Minn.; 
Thomas, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. Henning 
Carlson, residing in an unidentified Minne- 
sota city; Mrs. Julius Gehrke, Aneta; Gunda, 
St. Paul; and Mrs. Chester Overby, Kenyon, 
Minn.; and three brothers: L. D. Hillesland 
and E. B. Hillesland, Aneta; and Elias, in 
Norway. 

Three Aneta school teachers and their 
driver companion spent a terrifying night on 
Highway 2 between Grand Forks and Aneta 
before a nearby farmer came to their rescue 
at 8 a. m. Sunday, 5 miles west of Niagara. 
In the party were Amy Snyder, home-eco- 
nomics teacher; Evelyn Piltingsrud, primary 
teacher; and Lucille Amdahl, high-school 
English teacher; and Earl Landgren, Under- 
wood, N. Dak., the driver. 

The group left Grand Forks, where the 
teachers had been shopping, at 8 p. m. When 
the engine sputtered and stopped, they had 
only a smal blanket for extra cover. The 
car was without a heater. 


Gee of the party suffered from frost- 
te. 


FEAR Losses or LIVESTOCK 


Some fears are expressed by local livestock 
men that livestock losses may have resulted 
from the storm, although there had been no 
definite information regarding losses in this 
area early Monday. 

“Where bands of sheep were being fed, with 
only trees as a shelter, they may have 
bunched up and smothered or drifted away 
and piled up,” said L. W. Kube, manager of 
the Union Stock Yards Co, 

“Where there was & shed for them to get 
under, there would be little danger. Most 
of the feeders in this section are provided 
with shelter.” 

B. E. Groom, secretary of the Greater North 
Dakota Association, said there might have 
been some loss of horses. 

“I have noticed in trips through the State 
that there are quite a few horses out on the 
prairies,” he said, They winter well in the 
open if they have access to grass or a straw 
stack, except under such unusual storm con- 
ditions as that 75-mile gale. Under such 
conditions they might flounder into a heavy 
drift and smother or freeze.” 


RECALL MARCH 80 BLIZZARD AS FIERCE EARLY 
Day STORM 


Saturday night’s disastrous storm has re- 
called to two North Dakota pioneer residents 
in Fargo, L. B. Hanna, former Governor, and 
F. W. McLean, United States marshal, that 
March 1888 brought a somewhat similar fury 
out of the northwest which carried death to 
many on the prairies. 

Mr. Hanna was living at Page at that time 
and recalls that the storm lasted 3 days and 
nights with much more snow than in Satur- 
day's storm. 

“The death list was not as large as in this 


disaster.“ said Mr. Hanna, “for one reason be- 


cause the State was much more sparsely set- 
2 But, many perished in that big bliz- 

Mr. McLean was living at Langdon. He says 
the storm was similar to the one Saturday 
night in that it followed a period of mild 
weather. 

“The morning opened clear and bright,” he 
said. “Then it clouded up and began to rain, 
which soon turned to snow. Then the wind 
struck with fury out of the northwest and it 
raged for 3 days. 

“Those, of course, were the days before the 
automobile and the only means of transpor- 
tation was by train or team. Many who had 
started on journeys across the prairies were 
caught poorly prepared to meet the storm. 
They had gone out with light clothing because 
of the mild weather.” 
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Many of the victims were not found until 
days after the storm subsided. 


FAREWELL Panty Turns INTO AN ALL-NIGHT 
EVENT 

What started out to be an evening fare- 
well party in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Schroeder, of Moorhead, who left Sunday to 
make their home in South St. Paul, turned 
into an all-night affair at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Carlson, 618 Eighth Street S, 
Moorhead. 

And the overflow crowd—25 of them— 
stayed in the 7-room home of Brooks Brown, 
703 Sixth Street S, Moorhead. The 25 were 
in addition to the 7 students who room there 
and who were home, and the 4 in the Brown 
family, making a grand total of 35. Mrs. 
Brown is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carlson. 

Between 50 and 60 persons were attending 
the party at the Carlson home when the 
storm broke out. All but 18 of them man- 
aged to get to their homes in Moorhead or 
with relatives by 2 or 3 a, m., but the 18 
stayed overnight, sleeping on davenports, 
floors after beds were filled. 

At the Brooks Brown home, some of those 
from out of town, who were at the Schroeder 
party, were accommodated, and the house 
was packed. Most of the out-of-towners 
were from Barnesville and Fergus Falls. They 
had attended the basketball tournament at 
the junior-high schcol and battled the storm 
to get to the Carlson and Brown homes. All 
left for their homes Sunday. 

The Schroeders, with their children, left 
by car Sunday. The Carlsons received a wire 
stating they arrived safely in St. Paul at 
8 p. m. 

Two NORTHERN Paciric BRANCH LINES 
BLOCKED 

The Northern Pacific branch lines from 
Fargo to Marion and from Valley City to 
McHenry were blocked, and there was no at- 
tempt to run trains over them this morning. 
Plows are being sent over the lines today, 

A train started over the southwestern 
branch to Streeter at 7:05 a. m. 

Other Northern Pacific trains were nearly 
on schedule, 3 


Woman oF 60 DIES AT PEKIN 


A 60-year-old widow was frozen to death, 
and a young couple are under care of a 
nurse after suffering from exposure as the 
aftermath of the storm in the Pekin vicinity. 

Mrs. Olaf Christianson, 60, who had been 
shopping in Pekin; southern Nelson County, 
started at 7:30 p. m. to walk the three-quar- 
ters mile distance from the village to the 
farm home, where she resided with her sister, 
Mrs. Gusta Brude. 

At 7 a. m. Sunday searching parties found 
her, her bag of groceries beside her, in a field 
a slight distance north of the highway. She 
leaves only her sister. 


THREE Persons Missinc IN DEVILS LAKE 
REGION 


Devits Lage, N. Dax.—Saturday night’s 
storm resulted in a traffic tie-up in the lake 
region, hundreds o motorists were marooned, 
and at least three were still missing today. 

Every means was being used to find Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin Reep, who had left Devils 
Lake about 6 p. m. Saturday for the Noonan 
School, where Mrs. Reep is a teacher. 

With wires down, the school could not be 
reached by telephone, but an airplane was 
being used in an attempt to sight the ma- 
rooned car while a snow plow was leading a 
searching party. Authorities and Reep's 
family were particularly anxious to reach him, 
as a brother, Sever Reep, died in the storm 
near Michigan. 

One Edmore man was missing this morning 
and another suffered frozen feet when their 
car stalled northeast of Edmore after they had 
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taken a farmer home. Searching parties were 
combing an area about 7 miles northeast of 
Edmore for Lawrence Melland and believe he 
may be frozen to death. 

Melland left Edmore Saturday evening with 
Art Fjelstad and Svale Egeland to take a 
farmer home. On their return trip the car 
stalled about a mile from the farm. Fijelstad 
and Egeland stayed in the car, but Melland 
started walking and has not been heard from 
since. 

Egeland suffered from exposure while 
Fjelstad's feet were frozen. 


Heavy DAMAGE TO PLATE GLASS 


Seventeen plate-glass windows in Fargo and 
Moorhead business establishments were 
blown in by the storm, with a loss of more 
than $1,500 in glass, plus an unestimated 
larger amount in damage to goods in display 
windows, a check disclosed. 

In addition, a number of signs and doors 
were torn loose, and the wind ripped down a 
large flower box from a second-story window 
ledge at the New York Hairdressing Academy, 
109 Broadway, the box falling into the street 
but not injuring anyone. 

At the Coca Cola Bottling Works, 92 Front 
Street, two large doors were ripped from their 
hinges. Employees, summoned by police, 
made their way to the establishment and 
labored until 3 a. m. to repair the damage. 

The heaviest plate-glass damage was at the 
O. J. deLendrecie store and men's shop, where 
four windows were smashed in. Cost cf re- 
placing the glass will be approximately 8400. 
Besides; considerable merchandise was dam- 
aged. 

Other plate-glass losses: 

J. J. Newberry store, 110 Broadway, one 
window, $175. 

Wimmer's Jewelry, 610 Front Street, two 
windows, $150. 

Romkey Vegetable Market, 506 Front Street, 
three windows, $200. 

W W. Wallwork Garage, Moorhead, one 
window, $150. 

Graver Hotel, one window, $85. 

Red Owl Super Market, Lower Broadway, 
one window, $100. 

S & S. Food Market, 817 Broadway, one 
window, $50. 

Jeff's Market, 315 First Avenue South, 
Mcorhead, one window, $75. 

Little Red Grocery, 210 Front Street, two 
windows, $100. 

Heuglum & Olson Furniture Store, 18 
Eighth Street South, Moorhead, one window, 
$100. Last fall fire destroyed the Houglum & 
Olson building at Center Avenue and Fourth 
Street, Moorhead, and the Eighth Street site 
is the firm's present location. 

This tabulation was gathered from glass 
companies and firms which suffered losses. 


FIND BODIES oF BELTRAMI TRIO 

Leaving their car which had stalled 314 
miles west of Lockhart, Minn., Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludwig Foss and daughter, Roselyn, about 
18, of near Beltrami, Minn., were found frozen 
to death early Monday on the highway a short 
distance from their auto. Lockhart, in Nor- 
man County, is about 10 miles north of Ada, 
Minn 


They had been at Ada Saturday and were en 
route to the Theodore Stromstead farm, 7 
miles southwest of Beltrami, where they work, 
when they were overtaken by the storm. 

They had walked along a county road 
south with the wind. Their bodies were 
found by Mr. Stromstead and his son about 
10 rods from the Driscoll and Sullivan farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foss, who were in their later 
50’s or early 60’s, were the parents of five 
other children. 


SISTERS FREEZE TO DEATH—EODIES STRUCK BY 
TRAIN 


Frozen to death, and their bodies then 
struck by a railway engine was the fate of 
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two sisters residing near Pembina, N. Dak., 
Florence Howry 15, and Katie Howry 21. 
The family resides a half mile south of 


‘Pembina and about 100 yards away from the 


Northern Pacific track. The girls had been 
in town, had started home along the track 
Saturday night, and apparently were over- 
come by the storm. 

Meanwhile a boxcar had blown onto the 
main track and a passenger train bound for 
Emerson to the north was wrecked. A re- 
placement engine, en route from East Grand 
Forks, pulled into Pembina and on the pilot 
was the body of one of the sisters. Town- 
folks recalled the two had left together and 
searchers found the other body on the track 
at 7 a. m. Sunday. 

Katie Howry had been doing domestic work 
in the Pembina area and had come to town 
to be taken out to the farm of Mr. Helm 
Saturday night. Their father, Mike Howry, 
is a track laborer. 

THREE From GRAND Forks Founp DEAD ON 
ROADSIDE 

Shortly before noon Monday, the bodies 
of three persons were found on the road- 
side near the Northwest School of Agricul- 
ture about a mile out of Crookston. 

They were Mr. and Mrs. Elmer T. Elling- 
ton, of Grand Forks, and Miss Harriet Coger, 
principal of the Winship School in Grand 
Forks. 

They had left Grand Forks for Crookston 
but had not notified anyone of their desti- 
nation. Reported missing Sunday, searchers 
did not know where to seek them and their 
whereabouts was not learned until their 
bodies were found. 

It is believed they left their stalled car to 
find shelter, 

Mr. Ellington was a salesman for the 
Paramount-Publix Film Co. and had visited 
Fargo frequently. 

A native of Crookston, his father, de- 
ceased, was cashier of the former Scandia- 
American Bank of Crookston. Elmer Elling- 
ton was educated in the Crookston public 
schools, and after his marriage to Miss 
Grace Willie, a Crookston girl, sister of Mrs. 
Florence Slocum, of Crookston, he went to 
Rolla, N. Dak., where he operated a hardware 
store for several years. His first wife died 
at Rolla and later he married Miss Lulu 
Byrne, a former Grand Forks school teacher. 

Previous to his employment with the 
Paramount-Publix Co. he had resided at 
Jamestown and later was engaged with an 
automobile concern at Grand Forks. 

Visits PARENTS, PERISHES ON War Back 

10 His Jos 


His day off proved the last day in the life 
of Raymond (Whitey) Johnson, of Valley 
City, who perished near Cooperstown. 

Mr. Johnson was employed as a baker at 
Valley City by the Miller Bakery. Saturday 
was his day off, and he elected to go to 
Cooperstown to visit his parents, riding with 
Bob Miller in the bakery truck. 

En route home to Valley City, Miller and 
Johnson attempted to turn back when 1½ 
miles out of Cooperstown. The truck went 
into the ditch. 

They set out on foot. Johnson collapsed. 
Miller attempted to carry him. Miller then 
went on alone in the hope he could bring 
help to his companion. 

He reached Cooperstown, and a searching 
party went in search of Johnson, His frozen 
body was discovered about 7 a. m. Sunday. 

Besides his parents, there are a brother, 
Gordon, and Mrs, Johnson, both of Valley 
City. 

Miller was severely frozen about the face, 
his arms, and legs. Barring possibility of 
pneumonia, he is expected to recover. 

SHARPE, LEGISLATOR, Is FOUND SAFE AT 
NEIGHEOR’S 

A. I, Sharpe, representative from the Fos- 

ter-Eddy District and a Glenfield, N. Dak., 
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merchant, was located Sunday morning safely 
at the home of a neighbor. He had been 
unaccounted for since Saturday night, and 


concern was felt for his safety. Broken com- 


munication lines in the Glenfield area made 
getting of details of Mr. Sharpe’s experience 
impossible. 


Loses His Way GOING To BARN 


The intense ferocity of the storm may be 
better understood in the facts developed in 
connection with the death of Frank Meyers, 
a bachelor farmer residing about 6 miles 
northwest of Grand Forks, 

Meyers’ body was found Sunday afternoon 
in a field about a half mile from his home, 
a lantern clutched in his hand. 

As officials reconstructed the story, they 
believe that Meyers had undertaken to go 
from his home to his barn—just a few rods 
apart—and that he was blown from his path 
and became lost on the prairie. 


WADENA WOMAN BABLY FROZEN; WILL RECOVER 


At Wadena, Minn., Wesley hospital physi- 
cians said the condition of Mrs, Maynard 
Castle, 35, was favorable in spite of frozen 
hands, feet, and legs. She walked to shelter 
Saturday night after her automobile stalled. 
The storm was so intense near Wadena that 
75 automobiles plunged into roadside ditches 
when the drivers were blinded by the snow 
and dust. None was injured seriously. 


HILLSBORO OPENS HALL TO STORM VISITORS 


Hillsboro provided facilities for a lot of 
Saturday night visitors who were held in 
town. The Knights of Pythias hall was 
opened to farm families, and other facilities 
were provided. At Taft, just north of Hills- 
boro, the Alfred Overmore farm home was 
crowded with motorists—about 30 people be- 
ing cared for overnight. 


Two GLS or 14 Are Lost 


Searching parties are battling drifts near 
Michigan, N. Dak., in Nelson County, to de- 
termine the fate of two 14-year-old farm 
girls who had been visiting with each other, 
and one had started walking part way home 
with the other when the storm arose. They 
are Rosalie Anderson and Bernice Smaage. 

The farms of the parents are but a mile 
distant from each other, 7 miles south of 
Michigan. Bernice had been visiting at the 
Anderson home. 

There are eight children in the Martineus 
Anderson family, seven in the Severan 
Smaage family. 

It was regarded as virtually certain that 
the two girls had lost their lives in the storm 
that broke shortly after they started out. 


COUPLE BADLY Frozen As THEY LEAVE AUTO 


Hands, feet, faces, and ears of Ione Thorson, 
17, of Tolna, and Vernon Haas, 20, Hammar, 
were partly frozen after they abandoned their 
car 2 miles west of Pekin on Highway 15 and 
started to walk into the Nelson County village. 

They stumbled into the Ed Loe home and 
collapsed. Loe went to the home of Mrs. Jack 
Jondahl, who is a nurse, near-by, and on 
Sunday they were moved to her home for 
better care. 

Mrs. Jondahl expressed the belief both will 
make satisfactory recovery. 


Man, 55, Becomes SEPARATED FROM Party, 
PERISHES 


Separated in the storm from companions 
on the prairie near Dahlen, in northeastern 
Nelson County, Andrev Hentjium, 55, bache- 
lor farm laborer, died in a field only a short 
distance from the Lars Brudahl farm, 54 
miles southwest of Dahlen, where he was em- 
ployed. The body was found Sunday morn- 
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ing. A young son of Brudahl, Leonard, 11, 
suffered frozen feet. 

Brudahl and three of his sons were with 
Hentjium when the storm struck. They had 
left Dahlen at 5:45 p. m. en route to the 
Brudahl farm in a sleigh drawn by two horses. 
When the storm frightened the horses and 
snow impeded progress, the party got out to 
walk. 

Brudahl and his sons held hands, Hent- 
jium walked alone. 

Survivors are unknown, Hentjium was a 
native of Norway. 


AMENIA COMMUNITY CLUB SPENDS NIGHT IN 
HALL 


When the storm broke about 200 members 
of the Amenia Community Club, consisting of 
both men and women of that community, 
were holding their regular monthly get- 
together in the Amenia town hall. They de- 
cided to make a night of it and remained in 
the hall until after the storm cleared early 
Sunday. 


MINNESOTA Boy TRAPPED SEARCHING FOR 
BROTHER 


Francis James Weckworth, 21, of Hazel, 
Minn., who started out at 11 p. m. Saturday 
to get a younger brother, who was at a 
neighbor's home, was found frozen to death 
a few rods from his farm home Sunday morn- 
ing. Hazel is 10 miles southeast of Thief 
River Falls, Minn., in Pennington County. 

Weckworth, son of Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Weckworth, left his home on horseback for 
the Andrew Arne home. He either fell off or 
was thrown from the horse, which returned 
to the Weckworth farm during the night. 


Fossrom MAN PERISHES WALKING From 
HIGHWAY 


The body of Ervin Ingebretson, about 40, 
Fosston, Minn., farmer, was found about a 
quarter mile from his home, which is 414 
miles south of Fosston, east of Crookston. 
Ingebretson had been in Fosston Saturday 
night, leaving for home between 10 and 11 
p.m. The road from the highway to his home 
was blocked so Ingebretson left his car on the 
highway and attempted to walk the three- 
quarters of a mile. Mrs. Ingebretson and 
two children survive. 


New ROCKFORD Men Take LONG HIKE AFTER 
STORM 


Two New Rockford men were located safely 
at a farm home east of the Eddy County city 
Sunday after concern had been felt for their 
safety. 

August Hass and Walter Christie spent the 
night at the Jul Farr farm, going there after 
their car stalled in a drift a half mile from 
the home Saturday night. 

Sunday they walked more than 10 miles 
to reach their New Rockford homes. 


Walks 314 MILES AND Lives To TELL OF Ir 


Mahlon Ronzheimer, about 35, a farmer 
living east of Rogers, N. Dak., in Barnes 
County, walked 3½ miles during Saturday 
night’s storm and lived to tell about it. His 
car stalled during the height of the blizzard. 
He remained in it until there was a lift in 
the storm, and he then abandoned his car 
and returned to Rogers. He apparently suf- 
fered no ill effects. 


Two DEAD IN CITIES aS RESULT or STORM 

MINNEAPOLIS.—In the Twin City area two 
were dead as a result of the storm. 

Mrs. Amita Petruchek was found 17 her St. 
Paul neighbors frozen to death. She evi- 
dently had been overcome by the gale, swept 
from her feet, and unable to reach safety. 

Burton Bjork, a railroad worker called out 
for special storm duty, was killed when run 
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down by an engine which he supposedly 
failed to hear because of the wind. 


STUDENTS Given Break, Many SCHOOLS 
CLOSED 


Eighteen Minnesota and nine North Dakota 
schools called upon radio station WDAY Sun- 
day to notify pupils that there will be no 
classes today, and in some cases Tuesday or 
longer because of weather and road condi- 
tions. 

They included rural as well as city schools 
as far east as Park Rapids, Minn., and covered 
a wide area, including some eastern Cass 
County points. 

The station also was called upon in many 
instances to notify distant residents of the 
safety of relatives. 


ROSEAU PLAYERS TRAPPED ON ROAD ON WAY TO 
GAME 8 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The telephone in the Asso- 
ciated Press offices here rang late Sunday, as 
it had been doing for hours on end, in the un- 
folding of the story of one of the Northwest's 
worst storms. 

“Hello,” said a voice. This is Coach O. T. 
Lindberg, of Roseau. I guess you missed our 
basketball score last night. I’m sorry I 
couldn’t send it in, but you see—we didn't 
play. We had some trouble.” 

That, it developed, was putting it mildly; 
but let the coach tell his story: 

Roseau was scheduled to play Baudette at 
9:15 p. m. Saturday night at Stephen, Minn., 
for the Thirty-second District High School 
basketball title. At 8 p. m. the coach, his 11 
players, and Superintendent of Schools C. D. 
Hollister left Warren, 20 miles from Stephen, 
and where they had been staying, for the 
tournament. 

“Just about 4 miles from Stephen we were 
hit by this terrible storm,” said the coach, 
“It must have been going all of 75 miles an 
hour. We couldn't see a thing. It came at 
us like a bullet. We couldn't see a foot, so we 
just had to stop on the highway.” 

The squad was in two cars. There they 
sat until midnight, when gasoline ran out 
and the heaters grew cold. Outside the storm 
roared as terribly as ever. In desperation, all 
13 piled into one car. That way they kept 
each other warm. 

There, jammed together, they stayed until 
8 a. m., when frantic searching parties found 
them on a snow-blocked road. One boy's 
foot was frostbitten. Lindberg guessed they 
could have held out another 2 hours. 

Tuesday night Roseau and Baudette will 
play their game, and Lindberg thinks that if 
his team could last “through what we did 
Saturday night,” it could win anything. 


FIND Truckers SAFE AT FARM 


Missing since Saturday night and object of 
a 2-day search in which upward of 75 men 
from Glenfield, N. Dak., Carrington, and 
Cooperstown participated, A. N. “Bud” Graves 
and Lester Engberg, Carrington truckers, were 
found safe at a farm home near Sutton, 
N. Dak., Monday. They had gone off high- 
way 7 when the storm broke and reached a 
farm where there was no phone. 

Monday morning they went by sleigh to 
Sutton and tock the Great Northern train, 
leaving it at Glenfield, where the searching 
crews from Carrington had headquartered, 
and the whole party returned to Carrington. 

Neither suffered any ill effects. 

Two snow plows were battering away at the 
7-mile stretch of blocked roads and made 
little headway against the 15-foot drifts. 
This morning the searchers walked over the 
snow, driving into it with long rods, probing 
for the truck. The truck was discovered in 
the farmyard. 

Graves is a former Fargoan. He worked 
here for several years for the International 
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Harvester Co. before returning to Carrington 
to engage in the potato business. He is un- 
married, but has a widowed mother, Mrs. 
N. A. Graves, Sr., and a brother, Lester. 
Engberg is married and has three children. 


CLIMAX Man Is SAFE, ALARM Was BROADCAST 
Jason Granstad, of Climax, Minn., for whom 
broadcasts were made Sunday when he failed 
to show up at his home, was located about 4 
p. m. Sunday at a farm home 7 miles east of 
Buxton, where he had taken refuge. 


THOUSANDS MAROONED IN THEATERS—HOTELS 
PROVIDE HAVEN From STORM 

One woman was seized by hysteria but was 
quieted before she spread panic to others in 
a Fargo theater during the storm, when 
thousands of persons were marooned in 
Fargo-Moorhead amusement places until 
Sunday morning. 

The incident occurred at the Fargo theater, 
where the feature film on display was Gone 
With the Wind, 

Of the capacity audience of some 1,200 
at the Fargo, fully half were from smaller 
communities near Fargo, and most of these 
remained in the show house until 7 a. m. 
Sunday. 

TELEPHONES BUSY 


As soon as the storm struck, telephone 
lines leading into all eight Fargo-Moorhead 
theaters became busy and kept ringing 
throughout the night as worried relatives 
called to inquire. 

Theater managers called radio stations and 
sent our reassurances to relatives, telling 
them that patrons were remaining in the 
show houses over night, that they were warm 
and comfortable. 

When regular shows ended, some theaters 
placed radio sets on the stages, so that the 
stranded audiences might hear latest news 
reports. 

At the Moorhead Theater, “shorts” films 
for Sunday performances had arrived and 
these were run off as special free entertain- 
ment. 

At the Fargo, N. D. A. C. youths climbed 
to the stage and put on comedy sketches and 
led community singing in which the audience 
joined heartily. 

CAFES RUSHED 

Throughout the night, cafes near the 
theaters did a thriving business, bringing 
coffee, doughnuts, and hot dogs into the 
aisles and finding a ready sale. One cafe 
was completely sold out of food and coffee. 

Various games were organized among the 
audiences and many were kept amused. 
Others dozed in their seats. 

HOTELS KEPT BUSY 

Hotel managers and employees played 
humanitarian roles in the storm. Available 
rooms were taken, a good share by Fargo resi- 
dents unable to get home, and many were 
provided with rooms gratis. Employees 
worked late seeing that stranded folks were 
made as comfortable as possible, 

Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Carroll, managers of the 
Cole Hotel, broadcast an offer when the storm 
broke that out-of-town people could have 
rooms gratis. Sixteen were provided quarters 
before available space was taken. 

Visiting in St. Luke’s Hospital, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed Powers, 629 Ninth Street S, got as 
far as the Powers Hotel, which Mr. Powers 
manages. He went right to work, helping 
place guests, keeping the cafe force on the 
job, and rounding up blankets for those in the 
lobby. 

STAYED IN LOBBIES 


Many of those stranded preferred to re- 
main in the lobbies, rather than take offered 
rooms. Most of these were local people who 
took the first opportunities to return to their 
families, 
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The wind blew out a window in the Graver 
hotel, adding to the problems of a harassed 
management. The hotel carpenter was on 
hand, and those in the lobby were made as 
comfortable as possible in the far end of the 
room until the window was boarded up. 
Precaution was taken at the Bison Hotel to 
prevent a similar occurrence. An attendant 
was kept busy opening an inside door when 
the outside door was in use, maintaining a 
balanced air pressure. 

STANDING ROOM ONLY 


The lobby of the Metropole Hotel is large, 
and there are two side waiting rooms, but 
there was standing room only as crowds 
sought haven there. 

Every chair and parlors were jam-packed 
in two Moorhead hotels. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Moritz, proprietors of 
the Comstock, said the 60 available rooms 
were filled early, and some of the regular 
hotel patrons spent the night in the lobby 
so women and children would be comfortable. 
The upstairs parlor was open, and many 
wrapped in blankets furnished by the hotel 
slept on the floor. Still the people came, and 
with permission of the police, the barroom 
provided additional space for weary visitors. 
The coffee shop was crowded until 3 a. m. 
An estimated 200 persons occupied the hotel. 

The New Columbia, Moorhead, was filled 
by midnight, the crowd filling 62 rooms and 
overflowing into the lobby. Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. Nelson, proprietors, provided free lodging 
for many, as did the management of the 
Comstock. 

Thomas L. Powers, manager of the Gard- 
ner, and F. Urban Powers, general manager of 
Powers Bros., were not on the job. Mrs. 
Thomas Powers gave birth to a daughter Sat- 
urday night and, visiting her, the brothers 
were stranded, 

POLICE AID MAN 


Police quartered large numbers of people at 
the station and took many children home in 
squad cars. For a time visibility was so bad 
one officer was forced to walk ahead of the car 
to guide it. 

While no extra policemen were on duty, all 
were called and told to be in readiness for an 
emergency. 


Gas Kitts Trio SITTING IN Can 

Minot, N. Dak.—Three persons were dead 
and one was still missing today in Bottineau 
County in the wake of Saturday night’s bliz- 
zard, which spared northwest North Dakota of 
its worst fury. 

The northwest dead were Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul J. Nordberg, Mohall, and their son, 
Ralph, 25, of Minot, victims of carbon mon- 
oxide in their stalled car on State Highway 5, 
about 8 miles west of Bottineau. 

MAN IS MISSING 


The missing man is Andrew Bjork, about 
50, farm laborer at the Andrew Haugerud 
farm, near Bottineau, who ventured into 
the stcrm late Saturday to look for cattle. 
He had not been located today, and farmers 
in cars and on horseback were searching for 
him 


Hundreds of motorists, east and west of 
Minot, were caught in the blizzard, but ap- 
peared to have found havens in farmhouses 
or roadside gasoline stations Saturday night 
and Sunday. 

Minot highway division snowplows battled 
blocked roads throughout the week end, and 
offices here today said all roads were open. 

West of Minot the storm was less severe 
than to the east and northeast, but a num- 
ber of travelers were marooned for a time in 
a schoolhouse west of Berthold on a blocked 
section of U S 2 Saturday night. 

Roads quickly drifted shut in parts of 
Bottineau County, and in areas in Rolette, 
McHenry, and Pierce Counties. 

A survey of northwest counties showed the 
sector was relatively free of casualties except 
for the Nordberg deaths. 
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GETS INJURED LEG 

Edwin Berentson, Newburg, suffered a com- 
pound fracture of one leg in an accident west 
of Bottineau, when the car on whose front 
fender he was riding, guiding the driver, 
was struck by another car. 

Mr. Nordberg, who died with his wife and 
son in their storm-bound car near Bottineau, 
was Farm Security Administration supervisor 
in Renville County. He was a former New- 
burg banker. He had been transferred about 
January 1 of this year by the Farm Security 
Administration from Steele, where he had 
been Kidder County supervisor, to Mohall. 


Party or SEVEN HuppLes 5 Hours IN CAR 
Man Braves DEATH ro BRING RESCUE 


Literaliy hanging on the brink of death, 
seven persons, including a woman and a girl, 
spent 5 hours at the height of Saturday 
night’s storm in a stalled automobile on a 
country side road 8 miles south of Moorhead. 

The motor of the car, unable to get oil 
because of the precarious angle at which the 
machine was hanging over a high ditch em- 
bankment, stopped after it had run 2 hours 
and the remainder of the time occupants of 
the machine battled almost vainly against 
fatal sleep induced by cold. 

The driver, G. N. Nelson, salesman for the 
Postage Meter Co., Minneapolis, and his wife, 
had rescued the others from stalled cars in 
the ditch along U S 75. 

Driving toward Moorhead from Brecken- 
ridge, the storm overtook them, but they 
crept along. They came upon another car 
in the ditch. In it were D. J. Sigdestad, his 
daughter, Joyce, 14, and son, Duane, 16, all 
of Webster, S. Dak., and a cousin, Stewart 
Sigdestad, of Pierpont, 8. Dak. 

They got into the Nelson machine and the 
car crawled along the highway. Soon an- 
other machine was encountered in the ditch 
and Lecnard Brakke, a farmer who resides a 
mile off the highway, was rescued. 

Brakke directed Nelson to the side road 
which led to his farm. Then he got out of 
the car and walked ahead of the machine, 
Nelson following. Several times Nelson lost 
him in the swirling storm and honked his 
horn to call Brakke back. 

Then two wheels of the machine slipped 
over the edge of the bank on the left side of 
the road and the bottom of the car caught 
on the shoulder. 

They left the motor running and the 
heater on, Meanwhile Nelson dug out news- 
papers, correspondence sheets, clothing, tow- 
els, and gunny sacks, stuffing them around 
windows and door cracks to keep out the 
snow that was being driven in by the terrific 
wind. 

That was about 10:15 p. m. 

CHOPS AWAY SEAT 


Nelson took out a hatchet and chopped 
away the back cushion of the front seat, 
laying it down to make a bed with the rear 
seat. 

There the seven huddled close together to 
keep warm. But when the motor stalled 
about midnight, Nelson said, they all began 
to feel the effects of the cold. Nelson and 
Brakke nearly fell asleep several times and 
the others dozed—all except Mrs. Nelson. She 
was wide awake, but numb with cold, and 
kept hitting and pushing the others to keep 
them from going to sleep. 

Feet began to freeze and some took off their 
shoes, then put their feet under another's 
coat to get them warm against the heat 
of a body. 

MAKES DECISION 

About 2:30 a. m. Brakke said he was going 
to attempt to get to his farm, which they 
later learned was only a quarter of a mile 
away. The others insisted he would be lost 
and freeze to death. 

I'll freeze here anyway, so it won't make 
much difference. Maybe I can make it,” 
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He did. 

About 40 minutes later he returned with 
his hired man, carrying blankets, coats, and 
overalls for the women. 

The party got ready for the dangerous hike 
to the farmhouse. Donning all the clothing 
they could carry, they got cut of the machine. 
Forming two groups and keeping their arms 
locked, they set out, Brakke leading the way. 

They reached the Brakke home, but all 
were near exhaustion. Mrs. Brakke was ready 
with coffee and food. 


LANTERN IN WINDOW 


She had paced the floor all night long and 
had hung a lantern first in one window, then 
another, in hopes her husband could see the 
light. 

Sunday the group made its way into Moor- 
head. The Sigdestads were en route to Moor- 
head to visit D. J. Sigdestad’s brother, Joel 
Sigdestad, 704 Fourth Street South, and his 
sister, Mrs. R. E. Fuglestad, 611 Sixth Street 
South. 

The Nelsons were en route to Halstad; 
Minn., to visit Mr. and Mrs, Anton Orvik. 


SPENT NIGHT ON THEIR Cars 


At least five Mayville persons were forced 
to spend their night Saturday in stalled cars 
but escaped any serious injuries. 

K. M. Hill and Eldred Dormacker, and a 
transient whom they had given a ride were 
marooned between Dinley and Cooperstown. 
Hill suffered frozen hands. 

L. O. Swanson was trapped 10 miles east 
of Mayville, remaining in his car until the 
snow plow sent out from Hillsboro rescued 
him in the early hours of Sunday. 

Dorothy Safford, physical education in- 
structor at the Mayville Teachers College, 
and Jo Ann Condit, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. W. Condit, did not return to Mayville until 
9 a. m. Sunday, when a snow plow broke 
through to rescue them. 

Describing their experiences, Miss Condit 
said they were traveling down the highway 
about 50 miles an hour when a wall of dirt 
and snow driven by a fierce wind swept us off 
the highway into a ditch.” The car stalled. 

Seventy youngsters at Mayville for a Future 
Farmers basketball tournament were kept at 
the school auditorium. They were from Cas- 
selton, Cooperstown, Hunter, and Mayville. 
The Mayville home economics girls served 
lunch, but rations were skimpy. There was 
but a half loaf of bread for the 70 children. 
The youngsters slept on tumbling mats 
draped over tables. 


Nive Misstinc on Ice Fron: Seven MEN, 
Woman REACH SHORE 

SKANEE, Micu.—Sevyen men and one wo- 
man, suffering from and frostbite 
after nearly 24 hours on an ice floe that car- 
ried an estimated 22 into storm- 
tossed Lake Superior, were swept ashore 
today. 

At least nine others, including one woman, 
were reported still missing aboard the huge 
fioe which broke from near Skanee before 
noon Sunday, and Coast Guard men said eight 
other men were unreported near Munising, 
Mich., approximately 80 miles east along the 
Lake Superior coast. 

Five men who were swept out on the 
Skanee floe drifted ashore last night on a 
separate ice cake which broke off the main 
floe. 

Five of those rescued landed at the Huron 
River point, at least 15 miles to the east of 
where the floe broke away, and three others 
landed near a lumber camp a few miles dis- 
tant. 

Coast Guard men patrolling the shore line 
while waiting for waves to subside sufficient- 
ly to permit launching of boats, found the 
two groups suffering severely from nearly 
24 hours of drifting on the lake in subzero 
temperatures without food, fuel, or shelter 
from galelike winds and swirling snow. 
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John Osterman, Jr., one of the group of 
three, said they landed during the night and 
fashioned a windbreak with pieces of ice. 


Five HOSPITALIZED AT VALLEY CITY 


Hospitalized at Valley City are five Barnes 
County residents, suffering from exposure. 

Delphine Stangler, 14, and Albina Stangler, 
28, sisters from Fingal, N. Dak., were severely 
frozen when their car stalled as they were 
en route home Saturday ight after attending 
church. Their condition is satisfactory. 

Mrs, Albin Aune and daughter, Joyce, 4, 
rural Valley City, suffered from exposure when 
their car stalled. They are in good condition. 

Most seriously frozen was 10-year-old 
Robert Taylor, of Dazey, whose three brothers 
perished. 


STASSEN WILL SEND AGENTS TO VALLEY AREA 


Sr. Paur.— Gov. Harold Stassen today 
asked Walter Finke, director of social welfare, 
and R. A. Trovatten, commissioner of agri- 
culture, to send one man each to the Red 
River Valley storm area to determine whether 
any State help was needed. 


Woman SUFFERS INJURY From Broken 
WINDOW 

Only two persons were injured in Fargo 
during the storm and none was hurt in auto- 
mobile accidents despite the low visibility 
during the storm, 

Mrs. George Morford, 457 Fifteenth Ave- 
nue South, was taken to St. John's hospital 
for surgical treatment to a foot after she 
stepped into a pile of broken plateglass beside 
the J. J. Newberry store, 110 Broadway. Four 
stitches were required to close a deep instep 
wound. An unidentified man received facial 
cuts from a swinging storm door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morford had left a theater, 
were walking with their faces buried in coat 
collars and did not see the glass. They 
sought first aid at a drug store and were 
brought to the hospital by a police car. 
Mrs. Morford spent the night at St. John's 
but was home today, recovering. 

The man injured was about to enter a 
drug store when the wind swung the doors 
and struck him, was the report. He was 
given treatment in another adjacent drug- 
store. 


Horr BASKETBALL TEAM SPENDS NIGHT IN 
Auro 


Hope, N. Dak., high-school basketball play- 
ers were forced to sit in their car a mile 
south of Finley all Saturday night. They had 
been at Finley for a tournament. Superin- 
tendent Easton of Hope, in charge of the 
party, walked to Finley Sunday morning to 
get aid. None of the party was frozen. 


WOMAN FREEZES aS SHE Warrs HELP 


Mrs. Elmer Greene, 26, was frozen to death 
within a mile of her home, which is 5 miles 
northeast of Crookston, Minn, 

Mr. and Mrs. Greene had gone into Crook- 
ston Saturday to purchase a birthday present 
for one of their sons, William Henry, who was 
5 Friday. 

Riding in a pick-up truck, the machine 
stalled within a mile from home. Windows of 
the truck were broken out and the couple 
apparently decided to walk to their home. 

They attempted to follow a fence along the 
road. Mrs. Greene became exhausted and Mr. 
Greene told her to stay near a large tree while 
he went to the home of a neighbor, Harry 
Herberg, about a quarter mile away, for help. 

Herberg accompanied Greene back to where 
Mrs. Greene was but the two men were un- 
able to carry her. They returned to the Her- 
berg home to get two of the Herberg boys. 
The four men again went to where Mrs. 
Greene was located but she was dead by the 
Pee NRL RRR nenen 

ome, 
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Besides William Henry, there are two other 
children, Elmer Eugune, 4, and Marlene Mar- 
garet, 214. 


Mr. LANGER. My resolution pro- 
vides that the Committee on Commerce, 
or a subcommittee thereof, shall thor- 
oughly investigate why notices were not 
given by the weather bureaus in North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 


The resolution (S. Res. 89) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 


Whereas on the early afternoon of March 
15, 1941, and the early morning of March 16, 
1941, 60 persons were frozen to death in the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota be- 
cause of the lack of notice ot the storm on 
the part of the Weather Bureau; and 

Whereas it is imperative that every rea- 
sonable safeguard shall be employed to afford 
the greatest possible degree of safety to the 
public, and that proper notice of the ap- 
proach of a storm shall be given; and 

Whereas an investigation of the cause of 
the lack of such notice being given is essen- 
tial for the purpose of obtaining adequate 
information to enable the people, especially 
the farmers, to adopt such safeguards as may 
be necessary to prevent the occasion of a 
similar disaster: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any subcommittee thereof author- 
ized by the chairman of such committee, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation witn respect to the 
lack of notice being given by the Weather 
Bureau of the United States whose duty it is 
to so notify the people; any imefficiency in 
the administration by any department or 

of the Government of any of its 
functions relating to the safety of persons 
because of improper notice, or any other 
matters which such committee or subcom- 
mittee may deem it to investigate 
for the purpose of obtaining adequate in- 
formation to enable it to recommend action 
designed to prevent the loss of lives of per- 
sons and property. ‘The ccmmittee shall re- 
port to the Senate, as soon as practicable, 
the result of its investigation, together 
with its recommendations. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions and recesses of 
the Senate in the Seventy-seventh and suc- 

Congresses, to employ such clerical 
and other assistants, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NAVAL PUBLIC 
WORKS—CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
g votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3325) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 2 and 
agree to the same. 
Davin I. WALSH, 
MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
E. D. SMITH, 
James J. DAVIS, 
Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
CARL VINSON, 
PATRICK H. DREWRY, 
MELVIN J. MAAs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes òf. the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3155) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2 and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment, and in lieu of the words “Recreation 
facilities and accessories,” appearing on page 
2, jines 3 and 4, of the House engrossed bill, 
insert “Acquisition of land, $350,000; but no 
part of such sum shall be used for the con- 
struction of a stadium”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. x 
Davin I. WALSH, _ 
MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
ErtIsoN D. SMITH, 
James J. Davis, 
Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CARL VINSON, 

Patrick H. Drewry, 

MELVIN J. Maas, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DAVIS AT THE 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR 
THE BLIND = 


Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the introductory 
remarks on Hon. Eugene L. Connelly, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Blind, and an 
address delivered by Senator Davis at the 
annual meeting on June 10, 1940, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE. TO WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
BY SENATOR HERRING 


Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address on William 
Jennings Bryan, delivered by Senator HERRING 
at Lincoln, Nebr., in 1936, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CLARK OF IDAHO 
ON WOOL IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp a radio 
address delivered by him on March 15, 1941, 
on the subject of wool in national defense, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS ON 
PROPOSED ARKANSAS VALLEY AU- 
THORITY 
[Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record a radio address on 

the proposed Arkansas Valley Authority, de- 
livered by Hon. CLYDE T. ELLIS, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Third District of 

Arkansas, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 
CN VERMONT AND THE UNION 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address en- 
titled “Vermont and the Union,” delivered by 
Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill before the Ver- 
mont Society of the District of Columbia on 
March 15, 1941, and before the Governor and 
the General Assembly of the State of Ver- 
mont at Montpelier on March 20, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY CHESTER C. DAVIS ON THE 
SOUTHERN ECONOMY IN THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address on the 
southern economy in the defense program, 
delivered by Chester C. Davis. member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, before 
the Southern Governors’ Conference held at 
New Orleans, La., March 15, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS ON LEND-LEASE BILL BY MRS. 
DWIGHT W. MORROW 


[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a radio address 
on the lend-lease bill, delivered by Mrs. 
Dwight W. Morrow on March 8, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


| STATEMENT BY W. C. PICKETT ON EFFI- 


CIENCY AND DEMOCRACY 


IMr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement on the 
subject c? Efficiency and Democracy, by W. C. 
Pickett, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General ot the United States, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—AD- 
z DRESS BY THEODORE S. WATSON 


Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Theodore S. Watson on the subject, the Role 
of the New York Stock Exchange as the 
Capital Market Place in Our National Econ- 
omy and Its Relation to Democratic Tradi- 
tions, which appears in the Appendix. 


ARTICLE BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. 
RIVERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, RE- 
TIRED, ON FORTIFICATION OF GUAM 


[Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, United States 
Army, retired, on the fortification of Guam, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


POSSIBLE PARTICIPATION IN WAR—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM CARBON COUNTY NEWS 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp several editorials 
from the Carbon County News, of Red Lodge, 
Mont., the issue of March 14, 1941, relating 
to the possible participation of the United 
States in the war in Europe, which appear in 
the Appendix.] i 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK TIMES ON 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER SEAWAY 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial from 
the New York Times of today entitled “St. 
Lawrence—New Style,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM BOSTON EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT ON THE WEAPON OF 
FOOD 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“The Weapon of Food,“ published in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of March 13, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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EDITORIAL FROM SATURDAY EVENING 
POST ENTITLED “THE BITTER QUES- 
TION” 

[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 8, 1941, en- 
titled “The Bitter Question.” 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION AC- 
TIVITIES IN FRESNO COUNTY, CALIF. 
[Mr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp an article entitled 

“National Youth Administration Sums 1940 

Activities in Fresno City and County,” pub- 

lished in the Fresno (Calif.) Clarion for Feb- 

ruary 1940, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY HUGH S. JOHNSON ON BRIT- 
ISH BLOCKADE OF FOODSTUFFS FOR 
FRANCE 
Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article by 

Hugh S. Johnson relative to the British block- 

ade of foodstuffs for France, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE FROM CHARLOTTE DAILY OB- 
SERVER ON BERNARD BARUCH 

[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
Bernard M. Baruch, published in the Charlotte 
Daily Observer, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
DEDICATION OF NATIONAL GALLERY OF 

ART 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, in these 
turbulent days it was restful to the entire 
Nation to listen to the radio address of 
the President on March 17 dedicating 
the National Gallery of Art. For a brief 
period of time the attention of our peo- 
ple was turned from the task of defense 
production to the quiet beauty of this 
palace of art, which has been made pos- 
sible for the Nation through the generos- 
ity of the late Andrew W. Mellon. In 
this shrine are to be found the priceless 
art treasures of Mr. Mellon, Mr. Kress, 
Mr. Widener, Miss Ellen Bullard, and va- 
rious anonymous donors. It was: inevi- 
table that these private collections should 
finally come to public use, for great art 
belongs to all the people. 

It is significant that Mr. Mellon, who 
developed aluminum, now so necessary in 
our national-defense program because of 
its lightness and tensile strength, should 
also have made possible, free of admission 
to the people, an art gallery where beauty 
reigns supreme, 

I knew Andrew Mellon as a member 
of the Cabinets of three Presidents. The 
Nation had great respect for this modest, 
thoughtful, even-tempered man, who 
early in life had inherited from his father 
not only the genius of finance but a high 
sense of public stewardship. He followed 
in the traditions of Andrew Carnegie, 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry Folger, and 
other men of great wealth, who had a 
vision of public usefulness through the 
investment of wealth in far-reaching 
social benefits. We speak of their gen- 
erosity, but they more truly have under- 
Stood their work as opportunity for an 
age-long perpetuation of good will and 
good deeds. Andrew Mellon will con- 
tinue to live in the hearts of his fellow 
countrymen as the organizer of confi- 
dence and the friend of peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the RECORD as 
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part of my remarks the text of the Presi- 
dent’s radio address delivered on March 
17 in the dedication of the National Gal- 
lery of Art. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 


jection, it is so ordered, 
The address is as follows: 


It is with a very real sense of satisfaction 
that I accept for the people of the United 
States and on their behalf this National Gal- 
lery and the collections it contains. The 
giver of the building has matched the rich- 
ness of his gift with the modesty of his spirit, 
stipulating that the gallery shall be known 
not by his name but by the Nation’s. And 
those other collectors of paintings and of 
sculpture who have already joined, or who 
propose to join, their works of art to Mr. Mel- 
lon’s—Mr. Kress and Mr. Widener—have felt 
the same desire to establish, not a memorial 
to themselves, but a monument to the art 
they love and the country to which they be- 
long. 

OTHER COLLECTIONS ADDED 

To these collections we now gratefully add 
the gift from Miss Ellen Bullard and three 
anonymous donors, which marks the begin- 
ning of the Gallery's collection of prints; 
and also the loan collection of early Ameri- 
can paintings from Mr. Chester Dale. 

There have been, in the past, many gifts 
of great paintings and of famous works of 
art to the American people. Most of the 
wealthy men of the last century who bought, 
for their own satisfaction, the masterpieces of 
European collections, ended by presenting 
their purchases to their cities or their towns. 

Great works of art have a way of breaking 
out of private ownership into public use. 
They belong so obviously to all who love 
them—they are so clearly the property not 
of their single owners, but of all men every- 
where—that the private rooms and houses 
where they are hung become in time too nar- 
row for their presence. The true collectors 
are the collectors who understand this—the 
collectors of great paintings who feel that 
they can never truly own, but only gather and 
preserve for all who love them, the treasures 
they have found. 

But though there have been many public 
gifts of art in the past, the gift of this Na- 
tional Gallery, dedicated to the entire Nation, 
and containing a considerable part of the 
most important work brought to this country 
from the Continent of Europe, has necessarily 
a new significance. 

It signifies a relation—a new relation here 
made visible in paint and in stone—between 
the whole people of this country, and the old 
inherited tradition of the arts. And we shall 
remember that these halls of beauty, the 
creation of a great American architect, com- 
bine the classicism of the past with the con- 
venience of today. 

In accepting this building and the paint- 
ings it contains, the people of the United 
States accept a part in that inheritance for 
themselves. They accept it not for them- 
selves because this gallery is given to them— 
though they are thankful for the gift. They 
accept it for themselves because, in the past 
few years, they have come to understand that 
the inheritance is theirs, and that, like other 
inheritors of other things of value, they have 
a duty toward it. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED PART 

There was a time when the people of 
this country would not have thought that 
the inheritance of art belonged to them 
or that they had responsibilities to guard it. 

A few generations ago the people of this 
country were taught by their writers and 
by their critics and by their teachers to 
believe that art was something foreign to 
America and to themselves—something im- 
ported from another continent and from an 
age which was not theirs—something they 
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had no part in, save to go to see it in a 
guarded room on holidays or Sundays. 

But recently, within the last few years, 
they have discovered that they have a part. 
They have seen in their own towns, in their 
own villages, in schoolhouses, in post of- 
fices, in the back rooms of shops and stores, 
pictures painted by their sons, their neigh- 
bors—people they have known and lived be- 
side and talked to. 

They have seen, across these last few years, 
rooms full of painting by Americans, walls 
covered with the painting of Americans— 
some of it good, some of it not good, but 
all of it native, human, eager, and alive— 
all of it painted by their own kind in their 
own country, and painted about things they 
know and look at often and have touched 
and loved. 


ART PART OF PRESENT 


The people of this country know now, 
whatever they were taught or thought they 
knew before, that art is not something just 
to be owned, but something to be made: That 
it is the act of making and not the act of 
owning which is art. 

And knowing this they know also that art 
is not a treasure in the past or an impor- 
tation from another country, but part of the 
present life of all the living and creating 
peoples—all who make and build; and, most 
of all, the young and vigorous peoples who 
have made and built our present wide 
country. 

It is for this reason that the people of 
America accept the inheritance of these an- 
cient arts. Whatever these paintings may 
have been to men who looked at them a gen- 
eration back—today they are not only works 
of art. Today they are the symbols of the 
human spirit, and of the world the freedom 
of the human spirit made—a world against 
which armies now are raised and countries 
overrun and men imprisoned and their work 
destroyed. 


AMERICA’S PURPOSE VOICED 


To accept, today, the work of German 
painters such as Holbein and Durer and of 
Italian painters like Botticelli and Raphael, 
and of painters of the Low Countries like 
Van Dyck and Rembrandt, and of famous 
Frenchmen, famous 8 to accept 
this work today on behalf of the people of 
this democratic Nation is to assert the belief 
of the people of this Nation in a human 
spirit which now is everywhere endangered 
and which, in many countries where it first 
found form and meaning, has been rooted 
out and broken and destroyed. 

To accept this work today is to assert the 

purpose of the people of America that the 
freedom of the human spirit and human 
mind which has produced the world’s great 
art and all its science shall not be utterly 
destroyed. 
Seventy-eight years ago, in the third year 
of the War between the States, men and 
women gathered here in Washington to see 
the dome above the Capitol completed and 
the bronze Goddess of Freedom set upon the 
top. It had been an expensive and laborious 
business, diverting money and labor from 
the prosecution of the war, and certain citi- 
zens found much to criticize. 

There were new marble pillars in the 
Senate wing and a bronze door for the cen- 
tral portal and other such expenditures and 
embellishments. But Lincoln, when he 
heard the criticisms, answered: “If people see 
the Capitol going on, it is a sign we intend 
the Union shall go on.” 

We may borrow the words for our own. 
We, too, intend the Union shall go on. We 
intend it shall go on, carrying with it the 
great tradition of the human spirit which 
created it. 

The dedication of this gallery to a living 
past, and to a greater and more richly living 
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future, is the measure of the earnestness of 
our intention that the freedom of the human 
spirit shall go on. 


RELATION OF AGRICULTURE TO 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently I 
have heard over the radio, from leaders 
in this country, appeals made to the 
farmers, telling them that they are the 
first line of defense. 

The farmers are the only merchants, 
businessmen, producers in America who 
produce and sell their products, but let 
the other fellows fix the prices they get 
for them. Government has looked after 
labor. Nearly every State has a minimum 
wage. Big business has to get a profit 
on its goods in order to pay taxes and 
labor and material costs; but the farmer, 
in the scheme of things, finds himself 
producing and selling, producing and 
selling below the cost of production. 

Now we have under way a great pro- 
gram of national preparedness. Every- 
thing the farmer buys is rising away out 
of proportion to his ability to pay. How- 
ever, within the A. A. A. the Consumers’ 
Division exerts an influence on the price 
trends of agricultural products, restrict- 
ing price advances, 

The directors of the Wisconsin Council 
of Agriculture last Thursday adopted a 
resolution concerning the position of 
agriculture in national and Western 
Hemisphere defense. It is very short, 
Mr. President, and I shall read it into the 
RECORD: 


RESOLUTION REGARDING THE POSITION OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN NATIONAL AND WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE DEFENSE AS ADOPTED BY THE 
WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE AT 
MADISON, MARCH 6, 1941 


Hemisphere defense involves economic as 
well as military considerations, and we urge 
that especial care be exercised during this 
period of emotional stress in order that agri- 
culture in this country not be asked to carry 
an undue share of the economic burdens of 
such Western Hemisphere defense. Latin 
America is suffering from decreased agricul- 
tural exports, as is this country. They are 
accumulating agricultural surpluses, as are 
we. Some of their surpluses are identical in 
kind with our own. 

The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture ur- 
gently requests that our Government pro- 
ceed slowly and cautiously in assuming 
responsibility for these foreign surpluses, at 
least until we have formulated methods for 
the efficient handling of our own agricul- 
tural surplus problems. 

In relation to other major economic groups 
and classes in America, the farmers stand 
ready and are willing to assume their full 
share of the burdens and responsibilities of 
national defense. This is just as true now 
as during the last World War. Our produc- 
tion of food and fiber goes into the channels 
of trade largely in the form of consumer 
goods. Hence, the prices of our farm prod- 
ucts are most directly affected and infiu- 
enced by the efforts and propaganda of the 
consumer groups for stabilization of prices 
as voiced by the Consumer Division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
as expressed in the National Defense maga- 
zine. 

We protest that this program, designed to 
restrict price advances affecting agricultural 
commodities, apparently does not attempt 
at the same time to curtail the rising cost 
of capital goods, industrial products, and 
defense materials. The effect of this is to 
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increase cost of production on the farm 
while curtailing the prices farmers receive. 
This results in lower net farm income. 

We urge that efforts be made by our State 
and National Governments to assist more 
aggressively in moving our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities into world markets when 
and where at all possible. 


Here we have the considered opinion of 
many Wisconsin farm leaders. 

Many times in the Senate of the United 
States I have used the rather crude figure 
of speech that the farmers constitute 
the backbone of the Nation. When the 
backbone of an individual is weakened or 
dislocated, the individual is in a serious 
condition. The same thing applies to a 
nation. 

There are too many swivel-chair 
farmers looking after the farmer’s in- 
terests. We do not need our present 
great Agricultural Department here in 
Washington. Why centralize everything 
here? If the army employed in that 
building were put back in the sections 
where it could operate effectively, where 
the cotton division could get close to the 
cotton farmer, where the wheat division 
could get close to the wheat farmer, 
where the dairy division could get close to 
the dairy farmer, we might get results. 

STRIKE AT PLANT OF VANADIUM 
CORPORATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, at the 
present time there is in progress an un- 
authorized uncalled-for, unwarranted 
strike at the Bridgeville, Pa., plant of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America. Be- 
cause it is of particular interest to the 
country, because the strike has been re- 
pudiated by the responsible officials of 
the C. I. O., and because I believe atten- 
tion should be called to the strike, which 
is seriously interfering with national de- 
fense, in which the country is concerned, 
and which is vital to the Nation, I ask 
that a statement I have prepared be in- 
corporated in the body of the Recorp, 
together with an editorial from the Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


For more than 1 month—since February 
10, to be exact—th. Bridgeville, Pa., plant 
of the Vanadium Corporation of America 
has been closed down tight by a strike. It 
is a small, unspectacular strike as strikes go 
in defense industries. But it illustrates per- 
fectly cur utter defenselessness in such a 
situation, whether the motive be irresponsi- 
ble greed for power, reckless malice, or actual 
subversion. 

First, I would like to tell you something 
about vanadium—what it is, what it docs, 
what it means to the national defense. As 
a member both of the Military Affairs and 
the Educaticn and Labor Committees of the 
Senate, I have a particularly deep interest in 
these matters and a particularly deep re- 
sponsibility for them. 

Vanadium is a metal, a relatively rare 
metal. It is used to alloy steel to improve 
its toughness, its hardness, its resistance 
in use to heat. It is indispensable in modern 
arms, armor, and in the industrial compo- 
nents of war. Vanadium is produced or 
processed by two important companies in 
this country. The largest producer is the 
Vanadium Corporetion of America. 

Let us start with the machine-tool indus- 
try. All of us know the terrific pressure this 
industry has been under to retool and to ex- 
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pand our productive facilities since our de- 
fense program got under way. It has been 
looked upon as a bottleneck from the begin- 
ning. Now, machine tools are made to cut 
metals. Whether it is a lathe, a saw, a drill, 
a planer, a hobber, a boring machine, a gear 
cutter, or any other one of dozens of special- 
ized machine tools, its purpose is to cut 
metals. Every one of them must have one 
or more cutting tools. And it is the little 
cutting tool that does the business. It is 
made from a highly specialized, carefully 
controlled, and processed steel alloy. It is 
called tool steel. Let me repeat: It is the 
tool steel that does the business. The ma- 
chine tool guides and directs and controls 
the work. The tool steel does the work. 
Without it there would be no modern arms, 
no modern weapons, no modern industry. 
This is literally true, not a figure of speech. 
There would not even be any machine tcols. 
Machine tools are made by machine tools. 

Now, consider this: Regardless of whether 
the major element in the alloy is tungsten 
o¢ molybdenum, vanadium must be included 
to produce a mcdern high-speed tool steel. 
In the absence of vanadium, the cutting 
capacity of the tool is only a fraction of 
that possible with the proper quantity of 
vanadium included in the alloy. This af- 
fects every metal-working industry where 
metal is cut and many processes involving 
pressing, drawing, and rolling. 

It is a fact thet it is not possible to use 
modern machine toois to their full capacity, 
or anywhere near their full capacity, with- 
out high-speed tool steels containing vana- 
dium. Such is the importance of this ele- 
ment, this metal, to our machines which pro- 
duce defense equipment. 

But its vital position does not stop here. 
It would be serious enough if it did. But 
it goes further, much further, as a necessary 
component of defense materials. 

Manganese-vanadium steel plates and 
shapes have been adopted for regular use by 
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aircraft carriers, and destroyers. It is the 
best the Navy can get for high useful 
strength and weldability. The Navy uses it 
also for gun mounts, especially for anti- 
aircraft guns. 

Then there is armor plate, both light and 
heavy Belt armor, deck armor, armor for 
gun turrets. Armor plate containing vana- 
dium will sustain an impact of 15 pércent 
higher velocity than other piate. The same 
steel without vanadium has shown occasional 
failures on impact and ballistic tests. One 
failure may be fetal in battle. We do not 
build national defense for failures. 

Vanadium is used in the tubes that is, the 
outer part of the barrels—and the hoops and 
bands of the large-caliber guns. Its use has 
been found to result in fewer flaws in manu- 
facture, fewer rejects, less waste, prompter 
deliveries to our armed forces. 

In heavy cast armor vanadium is an ele- 
ment nececsary to give the best performance 
in ballistic tests. 

In the form of an alloy known as grainal 
No. 1, containing 25 percent vanadium, it is 
used in the manufacture of the cast armor 
for tanks being made for us and for Great 
Britain. This is heavy armor of 1½ to 3 
inches. 

Vanadium pentoxide is the preferred cata- 
lyst in the manufacture of sulfuric acid for 
use in the nitrating operating in the making 
of gunpowder. Likewise, it is used in the 
production of synthetic ammonia, which also 
is important in the production of explosives, 

Vanadium is an essential constituent in 
the making of light rolled armor for light 
tanks and for airplane armor to protect the 
pilots and the mcst vulnerable parts of our 
fighting planes. 

Vanadium is used also in the propeller 
hubs, in the gears of the airplane motors, and 
in the welded type of propeller blades which 
are made from sheets of chromium-vanad- 
ium steel. 
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I could continue much longer the recital 
of the direct and the indirect uses of this 
peculiarly vital element in our national de- 
fense. However, I shall not burden you. I 
have wanted to do no more than impress you, 
as I am impressed, with the extreme im- 
portance of this single metal, of which the 
public probably knows little and to whom it 
represents an undramatic and insignificant 
part of the huge work the Nation has under- 
taken. 

Now, I want to tell you something about 
the strike that has closed and has kept 
closed for more than a month the one pro- 
cessing plant of the principal producer of 
vanadium in this country. 

The Vanadium Corporation of America has 
a collective-bargaining contract with Va- 
nadium Workers’ Local Industrial Union No. 
953, a O. I. O. union chartered directly by 
the parent body. This union has been cer- 
tified by the National Labor Reiations Board 
and is recognized by the company as the 
exclusive representative of all the employees 
in the appropriate unit. The appropriate 
unit was agreed upon and certified to by the 
Labor Board as the production and main- 
tenance employees of the Bridgeville plant, 
but excluding foremen, superintendents, 
timekeepers, clerks, stenographers, office 
workers, salaried employees in supervisory or 
technical positions and confidential salaried 
employees. 

The agreement with this union was ex- 
ecuted on June 15, 1939. It was renewed 
June 17, 1940, to be effective until June 15, 
1941. 

Among other things, the agreement pro- 
vided machinery for the settlement of griev- 
ances and of differences of interpretation of 
the agreement, with various steps defined, 
ending finally with arbitration, all without 
suspension of work. I quote from the agree- 
ment: “Should differences arise between the 
company and the union as to the meaning 
and application of the provisions of this 
agreement, or should any local trouble of any 
kind arise in said plant, there shall be no sus- 
pension of work on account of such differ- 
ences, but an earnest effort made to settle 
them immediately in the following manner.” 
The document then goes on to describe the 
procedure to be followed which is, first, con- 
sultation between the employee or member of 
the union shop committee and the employee's 
foreman; second, between the shop committee 
and the superintendent; between the repre- 
sentatives of the national organization and 
the representatives of the executives of the 
company; and finally, by arbitration, one rep- 
resentative being chosen by the company and 
one by the union, and these two jointly se- 
lecting an impartial third person. 

In September 1940 the company hired six 
men to act as armed guards for protection of 
the plant property. These guards were care- 
fully selected from the reserve guard list of 
the Pittsburgh branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. There was no question of 
espionage present. The guards were known to 
the men. They were thoroughly qualified, 
proper, and well-behaved men. 

They were salaried employees, and since 
their interest was identified with manage- 
ment, they were considered confidential em- 
ployees. The union disagreed. 

When in January 1941 the company tem- 
porarily laid off 41 employees in order that a 
piece of continuous-process equipment which 
had to be overhauled might be worked on, the 
local union demanded that the six guards be 
replaced by union members thus temporarily 
idle. The union, treating the matter as a 
grievance, wired the president of the company 
for a meeting. The president of the company, 
although considering the guards as proper 
confidential salaried employees, nevertheless 
replied by wire stating his willingness to dis- 
cuss the matter, suggesting a certain day in 
Washington, D. C., or the following day in 
New York. I should add at this point that 
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the president of the company, E. D. Bran- 
some, is in the Labor Division of the Office of 
Production Management, working with Sid- 
ney Hillman and his associates on defense 
labor problems. Hence his suggestion of 
Washington, D. C., as a possible meeting 
place. 

The union committee did not make any 
further reference to discussing the matter 
with the president of the company. Instead 
it notified the company by telegram that a 
strike would take place February 10, 1941. 
This threat to strike was in violation of an 
existing union agreement. On February 6, 
1941, the C. I. O. regional director in Pitts- 
burgh, the officer of the national organization 
in authority over the local, wired the presi- 
dent of Local 953 as follows, in an attempt 
to avert the strike and persuade the local 
officers to live up to their agreement: “The 
National Defense Advisory Committee in- 
forms me that the Vanadium Corporation of 
America is threatened by you with a strike 
unless special guards employed by the com- 
pany are released. You have been repeatedly 
informed that the C. I. O. regional office will 
not interfere with the company's prerogative 
of employing police to conform with regula- 
tions set forth by the national-defense au- 
thorities. Such a strike will not be author- 
ized or sanctioned by the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. My instructions to 
the officers and members of L. I. U. No. 953 
are to continue at work or those responsible 
shall suffer the consequences of any such 
suspension of work which is in direct violation 
of our agreement.” 

Despite this effort the local struck in viola- 
tion of its agreement. It was a wildcat strike, 
repudiated by the responsible officials of the 
C. I. O. But the effect is just as serious as 
if it was a duly authorized and perfectly 
legitimate strike. It has continued since 
February 10, 1941, with all production and 
maintenance employees (except for a skeleton 
maintenance crew) and all clerical, research, 
and engineering staffs excluded from the 
plant. 

Apparently as an afterthought the union 
committee called upon the superintendent 
and demanded a 10-percent increase in wages 
just before the strike started. There was no 
wage issue. The wage question was settled 
by the agreement until June 15, 1941. 

The sole real issue, then, was the matter 
of the guards. In this matter the manage- 
ment was upheld by the C. I. O. regional 
Officer. The strike then is a wildcat strike 
in violation of an agreement, in violation 
of the procedures set up in the agreement for 
the settlement of all questions arising under 
the agreement, and in defiance of their own 
national officers. 

What the real issue is no one seems to 
know. The local union has had an erratic 
career. It was unaffiliated at one time. 
Then it was affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
The more conservative men who were then 
Officers of the union were displaced by rest- 
less and less-experienced men. This reckless 
strike is the result. The real reason may be 
no more than a reckless demonstration of 
power. There is no report of any subversive 
ideological or political angle to it. And there 
has been a hint that it was for the purpose of 
embarrassing the president of the company 
in his work with the Labor Division of the 
O. P. M. There is no real evidence to sus- 
tain any of these latter suggestions. So far 
as is known it is just what it appears to be, 
a reckless demonstration of strength over 
the pretext of the guards. 

But the effect is exactly the same as if the 
Officers of the local were acting for our ene- 
mies and determined to strike at our national 
defense and cripple it at a critical point. 
There has been no vanadium produced in 
that plant. 

Now, I want to ask you: What defense do 
we have against such things? You respon- 
sible gentlemen of the majority who have the 
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power, the necessary votes, to legislate, what 
are we going to do to protect the Nation? 
Is national defense a serious question or is 
it not? When I supported the lend-lease 
bill, the selective-service bill, the two-ocean 
Navy, all national-defense appropriations, and 
other measures to promote the national de- 
fense, I did it in the sincere belief that we 
faced an emergency. It cannot be an emer- 
gency one day and not an emergency the next. 
It cannot be an emergency on one issue and 
not an emergency on another. It cannot be 
an emergency for some people and not an 
emergency for others. 

The announcement by the President yes- 
terday of the formation of the Nationai De- 
fense Mediation Board was an acknowledg- 
ment of the seriousness of the strike situa- 
tion in defense industries in general. But 
this Board has absolutely no power to meet 
the situation I have just described and many 
others which are similar. We need construc- 
tive legislation which will meet the issue 
squarely. The Congress cannot shirk its 
heavy responsibility to do what should be 
done by progressive legislation in the feeble 
hope that executive action will be an ade- 
quate substitute. We cannot discharge our 
obligation to the Nation at this time by 
hopeful wishing. And let me add that it is 
not, and I do not see why it would ever be, 
necessary to deprive labor of any of its rights. 
The great majority of labor is patriotic and 
sincere and wants to do its share in the de- 
fense program, and so are the majority of 
the responsible leaders in the labor move- 
ment. They realize what is happening and 
regret it, but it is necessary, however, to de- 
prive some reckless, unpatriotic, or subver- 
sive labor leaders of some of their extraor- 
dinary privileges and immunities if we are 
to have no serious break-down in our defense 
program. 

I am informed that the shortage of vanadi- 
um is becoming critical in some defense- 
industry plants, that scme may have to sus- 
pend production. Are we going to stand for 
this? We can produce defense materials 
without vanadium. But what kind of de- 
fense materials? Do we want to use our ma- 
chine tools at a fraction of their efficiency at 
this time? Do we? Do we want to provide 
inferior ship plates, inferior armor for ships, 
for tanks, for airplanes? Do we want to pro- 
duce powder, gun tubes, gun mounts, air- 
plane parts by methods that are less than 
efficient or of impaired quality? Of course we 
do not, 

Then what are we going todo? This strike 
which closed down such a vital defense in- 
dustry was against a company with a valid 
union agreement with several months to run, 
with a union certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The strikers violated the 
agreement, defied the national union. Are 
we going to admit that in this emergency a 
narrow private interest of this character, 
whatever it is, transcends the public interest 
in national defense? 

Testifying before the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the C. I. O., deprecated and mini- 
mized the effect of strikes in the national- 
defense industries and the need for corrective 
legislation. He preferred to leave the ques- 
tions to settlement by responsible union offi- 
cers as they arose. And he said the time lost 
by strikes represented only one-quarter of 1 
percent of the total national-defense labor. 
Well, here is a critical strike where the re- 
sponsible union officials have been unable to 
do anything. And they have tried. They 
have done their best. They should be given 
full credit for their efforts. But their best 
efforts have not been effective. This is not 
the only one where the same thing is true. 
It happens to be just a particularly critical 
one, 

As for the complacent attitude toward de- 
fense-industry strikes and the statistics to 
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deprecate their importance, I invite your at- 
tention again to the Vanadium strike. With- 
out challenging the basis of the figures 
quoted, and I believe the basis of the statis- 
tics is vulnerable to challenge, let me point 
out that the number of men at the Vanadium 
plant is but one one-hundred-thousandth— 
one one-thousandth of 1 percent—of the 
number of employed people in the Nation. 
Statistics can be very confusing. 

This strike may be settled any time. I 
earnestly hope that it will be. The Nation 
cannot and will not forever stand for such 
reckless action. But the settlement of this 
strike will not settle the question, by any 
means. We are still defenseless against an- 
other equally as serious, or more serious, in 
the same place or in another which may be 
even more critical. The threat is always 
present until we take effective measures to 
meet situations of this kind. 

So I repeat my question to the administra- ` 
tion: What do you propose to do to meet this 
and similar recurring issues squarely and 
honestly and effectively? And with sub- 
stance, not shadow, And when are you going 
to do it? 


{Editorial from the Pittsburgh Press of March 
18, 1941] 


STRIKE—OR SABOTAGE? 


Only 24 hours after President Roosevelt 
warned that defense production “must not 
be obstructed by unnecessary strikes of work- 
ers“ —a warning which drew more applause 
from his audience than any other portion of 
his speech—his words were put to practical 
test at the Bridgeville plant of the Vanadium 
Corporation of America. 

The results of that test constitute one of 
the most shameful chapters in the history of 
organized labor. r 

Sidney Hillman, Associate Director of the 
Office of Production Management, telegraphed 
officers of the striking union asking that they 
permit the loading and removal of two car- 
loads of finished materials, because it was 
“of the utmost importance to the national- 
defense program that certain vanadium prod- 
ucts be shipped at once.” 

Mr. Hillman is not only coadministrator 
of defense, but is a power in the C. I. O., and 
the strikers are C. I. O. members. 

Mr. Hillman’s request was followed by a 
similar appeal from the regional C. I. O. 
office, which told the strikers it was a “patri- 
otic duty” to facilitate shipment of the mate- 
rials. 

But the strikers defied both the Govern- 
ment and their own union officials. Therefore 
it was necessary for Governor James to send 
35 motor police to protect 17 foremen and 
Office workers who went through the picket 
line and loaded the materials. 

The Vanadium strike, now entering its 
sixth week, is an outlaw strike, called in vio- 
lation of a contract and in defiance of the 
regional director of the C. I. O., who warned 
the strikers that they had forfeited their 
rights to C. I. O. protection and were the 
victims of “irresponsible leadership.” 

The Vanadium Co. is the Nation’s largest 
producer of ferrovanadium, a vital alloy in 
producing many types of armaments. At the 
direction of defense officials the company em- 
ployed five watchmen to guerd against sabo- 
tage, picking them from a list of applications 
on file with the Federal Reserve bank. The 
union claimed its members should have been 
employed, although the regional C. I. O. di- 
rector warned that his office “will not in- 
terfere with the company prerogative of em- 
ploying police to conform with regulations 
set forth by national-defense authorities.” 

‘Thus the plant is struck for doing what the 
Government told it to do. 

The strikers broke their contract. 

They defied their own C. I. O. officials, 
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They boycotted a meeting called by the 
regional C. I. O. director for the purpose of 
asking them to return to work. 

They defied the United States Government. 

They forced the sheriff to appeal to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania for police so that 
finished materials could be shipped to other 
companies faced with a shut-down of arma- 
ments production because of a shortage of 
ferrovanadium and vanadium oxide. 

Yet, 1 week hence, Pennsylvania will start 
paying unemployment compensation to the 
strikers, under a law providing such payments 
6 weeks after the start of an industrial dis- 
pute. Fortunately, relief officials have ruled 
that outlaw strikers cannot receive direct re- 
lief unless they furnish positive proof that 
they are “unwilling” sufferers and are not ac- 
tive supporters of the strike. 

Shortly after the strike started, Sidney 
Hillman told the House Judiciary Committee 
that he has authority to tell a labor group: 
“You are not cooperating with national de- 
fense.” 

And then he added, “Believe me, that’s 
plenty.” 

That’s exactly what he told the Vanadium 
strikers on the same day that President Roose- 
velt said defense must not be obstructed by 
unnecessary strikes of workers.” 

The strikers paid no attention to Mr. Hill- 
man or Mr. Roosevelt. They paid no atten- 
tion to the directing heads of their union. 

Which is conclusive proof that it takes more 
than words to handle a situation like this one. 

This strike smacks of sabotage against the 
Government. It is a blow to defense and to 
the cause of organized labor. It's time it was 
recognized in its true light and dealt with 
accordingly. 

Also, it's time for C. I. O. President Philip 
Murray to show whether or not he can en- 
force his announced policy of upholding the 
sanctity of the organization's contracts with 
employers. . 


WAIVING OF OVERTIME COMPENSATION 
ON BANGOR ARMY AIR BASE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point an excerpt from 
the Bangor Daily News of March 18, 
1941. It is a short item dealing with a 
fine illustration of patriotism. At this 
time, when we are hearing so much 
about strikes and other obstructions, this 
is the reverse. Sixty-two War Depart- 
ment engineers have voluntarily waived 
their compensation for overtime, and 
are working 18 and 20 hours a day on a 
defense project in the winter, in the 
State of Maine, I think their action is 
very commendable, and should be widely 
noted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the article will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


62 WAR DEPARTMENT MEN WAIVE COMPENSATORY 
TIME—GOVERNMENT WORKERS AT BANGOR AIR 
BASE DISPLAY PATRIOTISM IN UNPRECEDENTED 
MOVE; CONTRAST TO STRIKERS 


As their contribution to national-defense 
efforts 62 War Department engineers work- 
ing on the Bangor Army air base yesterday 
agreed to waive compensatory time for over- 
time work. 

Unprecedented here and believed a unique 
display of patriotism for all parts of the 
Nation, tke move stands as a vivid contrast 
to other defense-project workers who are 
striking or threatening to strike for more 
pay. 

Some of the engineers are now working 18 
to 20 hours a day to facilitate the early com- 
pletion of this key-defense development and 
by their action are giving their services to 
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the Government after their 8-hour work 
day has been completed. 

Lynn V. Spink, resident engineer in charge 
who announced the decision of his men 
said, “Its Just the boys’ own idea of doing 
their bit.” 

Yesterday’s storm considerably slowed down 
work on the cantonment and confined it to 
inside jobs such as plumbing and electrical 
work. It was the second day in a week 
that progress has been slowed down on ac- 
count of the weather. 

To compensate for the lost time Con- 
tractor T. W. Cunningham said last night 
that an extra crew of 144 carpenters would 
be put to work today and Wednesday. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 

1941 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider House 
bill 3836, making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 3836) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that it 
be read for amendment, and that the 
committee amendments be first consid- 
ered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the amendments of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, on page 2, 
after line 2, to insert: 

SENATE 

For payment to Mimosa Gates Pittman, 
widow of Key Pittman, late a Senator from 
the State of Nevada, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Executive independent estab- 
lishments—Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Mortgage Co.”, on page 4, line 
14, after the word “Corporation”, to 
strike out the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be paid to any person affiliated with 
the Communist Party, the German- 
American Bund, or any other organiza- 
tion seeking to undermine the national 
defense of the United States and to over- 
throw our republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Security Agency—Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps,” on page 5, 
Y 21, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “$165,880,000” and insert “$164,880,- 
000: Provided, That the $2,000,000 trans- 
ferred hereby from the amcunt available 
for ‘Pay, subsistence, clothing (and repair 
thereof), transportation, and hospitaliza- 
tion of enrollees’ and thereby made avail- 
able for expenditure for other expenses 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps shall 
continue available until June 30, 1942: 
Provided further, That of the funds 
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hereby transferred not more than $150,- 
000 shall be used for new repair shops, 
including equipment therefor.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will 
not the Senator from Colorado explain 
the purpose of this amendment? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, this item 
does not change the aggregate existing 
appropriation for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. It does authorize an in- 
creased diversion of the existing appro- 
priation from the purposes mentioned in 
the act so that the money may be used 
for the repair of equipment. A large 
amount—I think a rather inexcusable 
amount—of equipment of the Conserva- 
tion Corps is in bad repair. In the nor- 
mal course of the conduct of the opera- 
tions a certain number of the trucks and 
tractors need repair each year. I think 
there is an accumulation of cases in 
which repairs are needed, covering pos- 
sibly 3 years, and the limitations in the 
appropriation are such, we are told, that 
the officials cannot make the needed 
repairs, and we are informed that they 
would lose the use of the equipment if 
no relief were afforded. We are provid- 
ing by the amendment that an additional 
million dollars of the existing appropria- 
tion may be used for making repairs. 
Because of an apprehension we enter- 
tained that there might be an undue dis- 
position to build new repair shops rather 
than to make repairs, we have limited 
the amount which could be expended for 
the building of repair shops to $150,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
on page 5, line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Youth Administra- 
tion,” on page 6, line 24, after the word 
“act”, to insert a colon and the following 
P- viso: “Provided, That the proviso in 
paragraph 4 of such act on the distribu- 
tion of funds shall be amended to read as 
follows: ‘Provided, That the National 
Youth Administrator shall so distribute 
funds among the several States for the 
operation of projects specified in para- 
graph 1 (b) of this title that the ratio of 
the amount made available during the 
fiscal year for the operation of such proj- 
ects for the benefit of the young people 
of each individual State to the total funds 
made available for this purpose in all 
States shall not be less than 90 percent of 
the ratio that the youth population of 
each State bears to the total youth popu- 
la ion of the United States.“ 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, perhaps 
there should be a short explanation of 
this amendment. 

The existing law requires appropria- 
tions for the National Youth Administra- 
tion to be divided among the States in 
proportion to the youth population, re- 
gardless of relative needs. This amend- 
ment relaxes that rigid formula, so that 
10 percent of the amount may be shifted 
from a center where there is not the same 
need for consideration of the youth prob- 
lem to other neighborhocds, where the 
need is greater. 

There was a difference of opinion in 
the committee. One of the Senators 
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thought the. leeway should be 5 percent; 
some of us thought it should be more 
than that. The conclusion was that we 
should try the 10-percent flexibility and 
see how it worked during the remainder 
of the present fiscal year, and then we 
will be in a better position to judge what 
flexibility should be applied in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment on page 
6, line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “District of Columbia,” on page 
10, after line 7, to insert: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Buildings and grounds: For the construc- 
tion of an eight-room extensible elementary 
school building on a site to be acquired in the 
vicinity of Minnesota Avenue and Ely Place 
SE., $180,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

For the purchase of school building and 
Playground sites as follows: 

For the purchase of a site in the vicinity of 
Minnesota Avenue and Ely Place SE., for the 
construction of an elementary school; 

For the purchase of a site in the vicinity 
of Pennsylvania and Alabama Avenues SE., 
for the construction of an elementary school; 

In all, $65,000, to remain available until 
expended, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture, For- 
est Service,” page 13, after line 8, to 
insert: 

National forest protection and manage- 
ment: For an additional amount for national 
forest protection and management, fiscal year 
1941, including the same objects specified 
under this head in the Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act, 1941, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
line 4, after the number “1941,” to strike 
out “$2,000,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1942,” and to insert “to remain 
available until June 30, 1942, $2,500,000, 
of which $500,000 shall be available for 
grasshopper control only: Provided, That 
no part of this sum allocated for expendi- 
ture in connection with the control and 
prevention of spread of the white-fringed 
beetle shall be used in any State without 
the request of the Governor of such 
State.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
under the heading “Department of the 
Interior,” after line 12, to insert: 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Construction, operation, and maintenance, 
Bonneville transmission system: For an addi- 
tional amount for construction, operation, 
and maintenance, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1941, to remain 
available until expended, $1,000,000, of which 
amount $300,000 shall be ovailable for ad- 
vance, survey, design, and investigation, and 
$700,000 for construction tools, equipment, 
and stock inventories. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Government in the Terri- 
tories,” on page 18, line 21, after the 
word “thereon”, to insert a semicolon 
and “municipality of Saint Croix, $28,- 
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500, to be paid to the treasury of said 
municipality in monthly installments; in 
all, $58,433.78.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Labor, Wage 
and Hour Division,” page 20, line 21, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$29,000” and to insert “$45,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Navy Department, Office of the 
Secretary,” page 21, line 11, after the 
words “set forth in”, to insert “Senate 
Document No. 24, and”, and on line 13 to 
strike out “$75.87” and insert “$1,133.57.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Post Office Department, Office 
of First Assistant Postmaster General,” 
page 22, after line 3, to strike out: 

Domestic air mail: For an additional 
amount for the inland transportation of mail 
by aircraft, fiscal year 1940, including the 
same objects specified under this head in 


the Post Office Department Appropriation 
Act, 1940, $285,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, 
after line 13, to insert: 


Domestic air mail: For an additional 
amount for the inland transportation of 
mail by aircraft, fiscal year 1940, including 
the same objects specified under this head 
in the Post Office Department Appropriation 
Act, 1940, $285,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of State,” page 22, 
after line 23, to insert: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Contingent expenses (departmental): For 
an additional amount for contingent ex- 
penses (departmental), fiscal year 1941, in- 
cluding the same objects specified under this 
head in the State Department Appropriation 
Act, 1941, $37,500, of which amount there 
may be expended not to exceed $10,000 for 
the purchase of typewriters, adding machines, 
and other labor-saving devices, including 
rental, exchange, and repair thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 


‘heading “Coast Guard,” page 28, line 24, 


to strike out “$89,800,” and insert “$457,- 
800.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
line 6, after the words “Coast Guard,” 
to insert “and, in addition, the Secretary 
of the Treasury may enter into contracts 
for an amount not in excess of $500,000 
for this purpose.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “War Department—WMilitary ac- 
tivities, Office of the Secretary,” page 30, 
line 3, before the word “House,” to insert 
“Senate Document No. 23, and” and on 
line 4, to strike out “$8,151.75” and insert 
“$9,151.75.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
after line 5, to insert: 

Relief of Howard R. M. Browne: For pay- 
ment of Howard R. M. Browne, for baggage 
and property lost at La Nue, France, as 
authorized by the act of October 14, 1940 
(Private, No. 626, 76th Cong.), $137. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the re- 
maining portion of the bill. consists of 
appropriations to satisfy judgments and 
audited claims, and I ask that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
without objection, the amendments are 
agreed to en bloc. 


The amendments agreed to en bloc are, 
as follows: 

Under the heading “Judgments and 
authorized claims,” page 33, after line 
11, to insert: 


(b) For the payment of claims for damages 
to or losses of privately owned property ad- 
justed and determined by the following re- 
spective departments and independent of- 
fices, under the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide a method for the 
settlement of claims arising against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the sums 
not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” ap- 
proved December 28, 1922 (31 U. S. C. 215), as 
fully set forth in Senate Document No. 25, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as follows: 

Federal Communications Commission, 
$11.50; 

Department of Agriculture, $828.69; 

Department of Commerce, $22.09; 

Department of the Interior, $1,448.02; 

Navy Department, $686.31; 

War Department, $1,331.13; 

In all, $4,327.74. 


On page 35, after line 8, to strike out: 


(c) For payment of the judgment rendered 
by the United States District Court, Eastern 
District of Arkansas, Western Division, under 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of Charles W. Benton,” 
approved June 29, 1937 (Private Act No. 195, 
75th Cong.), as certified in House Document 
No. 108, Seventy-seventh Congress, under the 
Work Projects Administration, $1,500, to- 
gether with such amount as may be neces- 
sary to pay costs and interest as specified in 
such judgment. 


And to insert: 


(c) For the payment of final judgments 
and decree in special cases rendered against 
the Government of the United States pur- 
suant to authority contained in the act ap- 
proved August 26, 1937 (Private Act No. 390, 
75th Cong., Ist sess., 50 Stat. 1097), and act 
approved June 29, 1937 (Private Act No. 195, 
75th Cong., Ist sess., 50 Stat. 1012), as certified 
to the Seventy-seventh Congress in Senate 
Document No, 27, under the War Department, 
$5,400, and House Document No, 108, under 
the Work Projects Administration, $1,500; 

In all, $6,900, together with such addi- 
tional amounts as may be necessary to pay 
costs and interest as specified in such judg- 
ments or as provided by law. 


Under the heading “Judgments, Court 
of Claims,” page 36, line 21, after the 
word “in”, to insert “Senate Document 
No. 26, and”. 

On page 37, after line 1, to insert: 


Navy Department, $16,698.62. 
Treasury Department, $1,892.05. 


On page 37, line 4, to strike out “$335,- 
965.96” and insert “$336,205.96.” 

In line 5 to strike out “$348,608.45” and 
insert “$367,439.12.” 

On page 56, after line 14, to insert: 

(b) For the payment of the following 
claims, certified to be due by the General 
Accounting Office under appropriations the 
balances of which have been carried to the 
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surplus fund under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (31 U. S. C. 
713), and under appropriations heretofore 
treated as permanent, being for the service 
of the fiscal year 1938 and prior years, unless 
otherwise stated, and which have been cer- 
tified to Congress under section 2 of the act 
of July 7, 1884 (5 U. S. C. 266), as fully set 
forth in Senate Document No. 30, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, there is appropriated as 
follows: 

Independent offices: For Federal Civil 
Works Administration, 61.11. 

For Securities and Exchange Commission, 
819.40. 

For Interstate Commerce Commission, 
$16.56, 

For operations under Mineral Act of Octo- 
ber 5, 1918, $35,146.90. 

For salaries and expenses, Federal Housing 
Administration, $1.80. 

For National Industrial Recovery, Labor, 
United States Employment Service, $1.11. 

For National Industrial Recovery, Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
$185.86. 

For administrative expenses, Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works, $37.72. 

For general administrative expenses, Pub- 
lic Works Branch, Procurement Division, 
$3.91. 

For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, $1.80. 

For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, $93.15. 

Department of Agriculture: For conserva- 
tion and use of agricultural land resources, 
Department of Agriculture, $592.80. 

For administration of Sugar Act of 1937, 
Department of Agriculture, $52.69. 

For submarginal land program, Farm Ten- 
ant Act, Department of Agriculture, $435. 

For acquisition of lands for protection of 
watersheds of navigable streams, $1,373.05. 

For elimination of diseased cattle, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, $43.64. 

For National Industrial Recovery, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, $3.14. 

For retirement of cotton-pool participation 
trust certificates, Department of Agriculture, 
811.70. 

For salaries and expenses, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, $7.68. 

For salaries and expenses, Forest Service, 
$1.07. 

For salaries and expenses, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, 81.82. 

For exportation and domestic consumption 
of agricultural commodities, Department of 
Agriculture, $6.50. 

For exportation and domestic consumption 
of agricultural commodities, Department of 
Agriculture (transfer to Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, act June 28, 1937), 
$621. 

Department of Commerce: For establish- 
ment of air-navigation facilities, Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, $4,712. 

For contingent expenses, Department of 
Commerce, 75 cents. 

For traveling expenses, Department of 
Commerce, $4.50. =- 

For maintenance of air-navigation facili- 
ties, Cvil Aeronautics Authority, $61.04. 

For Civil Aeronautics Authority fund, $4.41. 

For salaries and expenses, Bureau of the 
Census, 49 cents. 

For salaries and expenses, Weather Bu- 
reau, $14.57. 

Department of the Interior: For salaries 
and expenses, National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, Department of the Interior, 
$27. > 

For miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of 
Fisheries, $23.97. 

For power distribution system, Bonneville 
project, Oregon, Department of the Interior, 
$319.57. 

For National Industrial Recovery, Interior, 
National Park Service; recreational demon- 
stration projects, $124.67. 
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For support of Indians and administration 
of Indian property, $270.82. 

For conservation of health among In- 
dians, $3.40. 

For emergency conservation work (trans- 
fer to Interior, Indians, act February 9, 1937), 
$7.18. 

For emergency conservation work (trans- 
fer to Interior, Indians, act June 22, 1936), 
87.34. 

Department of Justice: For miscellaneous 
expenses, United States courts, $560.12. 

For detection and prosecution of crimes, 
$1.50. 

For fees of jurors and witnesses, United 
States courts, $44. 

For salaries and expenses, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, $12.23. 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, 
United States courts, $1. 

For salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, $3.33. 

For salaries and expenses, United States 
Court for China, $145.06. 

For traveling expenses, Department of Jus- 
tice and Judiciary, $6.69. 

Navy Department: For ordnance and 
ordnance stores, Bureau of Ordnance, $84,- 
421.03. 

For engineering, Bureau of Engineering, 
$55,835.97. 

For pay, subsistence, and transportation, 
Navy, $264.13. 

For aviation, Navy, $92,161.08. 

For pay of the Navy, $175.56. 

Department of State: For contingent ex- 
penses, Foreign Service, $68,53. 

Treasury department: For pay and allow- 
ances, Coast Guard, $87.75. 

For collecting the revenue from customs, 
$297.30. 

For increase of compensation, Treasury De- 
partment, $2.66. 

For collecting the internal revenue, $6.19. 

For stationery, Treasury Department, 87 
cents, 

War Department: For general appropria- 
tions, Quartermaster Corps, $1,254.64. 

For pay, ete., of the Army, $843.09, 

For pay of the Army, $297.34. 

For Army transportation, $86.70. 

For Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, $81.48. 

For increase of compensation, War Depart- 
ment, $46.68. 

For increase of compensation, Military Es- 
tablishment, $1.94. 

For Organized Reserves, $46.40. 

For barracks and quarters, Army, $345.65. 

For travel of the Army, $70.30. 

For Air Corps, Army, $3.57. 

For subsistence of the Army, $1.01. 

For citizens’ military training camps, $2.28. 

For expenses, camps of instruction, etc., 
National Guard, $10.30. 

For National Guard, $279.15. 

For clothing and equipage, Army, $24.78. 

For mileage of the Army, 7 cents. 

For pay of the National Guard for armory 
drills, $4. 

For Civilian Conservation Corps (transfer 
to War), $445.75. 

For cemeterial expenses, War Department, 
$1.28. 

For emergency conservation work (trans- 
fer to War, act June 22, 1936), $228.85. 

For emergency conservation work (trans- 
fer to War, act February 9, 1937), $78.63. 

For emergency conservation fund (trans- 
fer to War, act March 31, 1933), $499.34. 

For emergency conservation fund (trans- 
fer to War, act June 19, 1934) , $20.55. 

For loans and relief in stricken agricultural 
areas (transfer from emergency conserva- 
tion work to War, act June 19, 1934), $1.84. 

Emergency relief: For emergency relief, 
Resettlement Administration, rural rehabili- 
tation (transfer to Agriculture), $603.29. 

For emergency relief, Agriculture, admin- 
istrative expenses, $2.25, 
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For emergency relief, Office of Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation, administrative 
expenses, $45.20. 

For emergency relief, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, expenses of liquida- 
tion, $148.46. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, assistance for educational, pro- 
fessional, and clerical persons, $297. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, grants to States, etc., $956.31. 

For emergency relief, Resettlement Admin- 
istration, sanitation, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, etc. (transfer to Agriculture), $244.82. 

For emergency relief, emergency conserva- 
tion work, War, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
$385.12. 

For emergency relief, Office of Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation, administrative 
expenses, $19.90. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (non-Federal projects approved 
prior to June 22, 1936), $3,365.95. 

For emergency relief, Resettlement Admin- 
istration, rural rehabilitation, loans and re- 
rose farmers, etc. (transfer to Agriculture), 
$1.50. 

For emergency relief, Treasury, Office of 
the Secretary, assistance for educational, pro- 
fessional, and clerical persons, $42.04. 

For emergency relief, Interior, National 
on Service, parks and recreational facilities, 

For emergency relief, War, administrative 
expenses, $29.20. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, assistance for educational, pro- 
fessional, and clerical persons, $370.30. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, administrative expenses, $1. 

For emergency relief, Interior, National 
Park Service, public buildings, parks, utilities, 
flood control, etc., $9.12. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, highways, roads, and streets, 
$11.11, 

For emergency relief, Interior, National 


Park Service, public buildings, parks, 
utilities, flood control, etc., non-Federal 
projects, 88.55. 


For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, assistance for educational, pro- 
fessional, and clerical persons, etc., $467.10. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, non-Federal projects approved 
prior to June 30, 1937, $1,520.42. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, administrative expenses, gen- 
eral, $54.34. 

For emergency relief, Treasury, Procure- 
ment Division, work relief supply fund, 
$14.62. 

For emergency relief, Agriculture, agricul- 
tural economics, public buildings, parks, 
utilities, flood control, etc., $405.81. 

For emergency relief, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, public buildings, parks, utilities, 
flood control, etc., $12.38. 

Post Office Department—Postal Service (out 
of the postal revenues): For clerks, contract 
stations, $18.67. 

For indemnities, domestic mail, $11.28. 

For rent, light, and fuel, $10.18. 

For rent, light, fuel, and water, $20.72. 

For Rural Delivery Service, $62.74. 

Total, audited claims, section 204 (b), 
$292,153.74, together with such additional 
sum due to increases in rates of exchange as 
may be necessary to pay claims in the foreign 
currency and interest as specified in certain 
of the settlements of the General Accounting 
Office. 


On page 65, line 25, before the words 
“in House”, to insert “in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 29, and.” 

On page 66, line 2, to strike out “$2,547,- 
769.01“ and insert “$2,675,646.16.” 

On page 66, line 14, after the word “De- 
partment” to insert “in Senate Document 
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No. 28, and”, and on line 16 to strike out 
“$48.76” and insert 8115.86.“ 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, regarding 
the appropriation of $75,000,000 for hous- 
ing, is that under the former authoriza- 
tions and not under the authorization 
now being considered? 

Mr. ADAMS. The item referred to is 
to meet the contract authorizations here- 
tofore made. 

Mr. TAFT. Within the limitation of 
$150,000,000? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; within the limita- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK, At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing: 

BOARD OF INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH 

Board of Investigation and Research: For 
all necessary expenses to enable the Board 
of Investigation and Research during the 
fiscal year 1941 to perform the duties au- 
thorized under part 1 of title 3 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, such expenses to in- 
clude personel services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, traveling expenses, 
printing and binding, and all other neces- 
sary administrative expenses, $50,000. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, making an appropriation of $50,000 
for the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search, as set up in the Transportation 
Act, which the Senate passed on Septem- 
ber 18 last, has been recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and has been 
sent to the Senate in due form by the 
President. It was only sent here on yes- 
terday and, therefore, there was not time 
to present the amendment to the com- 
mittee. 

As the Senate will recall, title III of 
the Transportation Act, which was passed 
last September, created the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research, to be com- 
posed of three members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The duties 
of the Board are set out in the act and, 
briefly, they require study and investiga- 
tion by the Board of the service which 
each type of carrier is best fitted to ren- 
der to the country, and study of the best 
methods to be used in the development 
of the different types of carriers, and 
the services which they are to render. 

As we know, in the Transportation 
Act we placed water carriers under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so 
that we now have under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the three differ- 
ent types of carriers—the rail carriers, 
the water carriers, and the bus carriers. 
The Board is to make these studies and 
investigations so as to obtain informa- 
tion for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and for the Congress which will 
enable the Commission and the Congress 
better to determine what services the 
different types of carriers can render, 
and how the different types can best be 
developed. 

The Board will also go into the ques- 
tion of what the different types of car- 
riers are receiving from the Government 
in the form of rights-of-way and in the 
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form of different transportation facilities 
and special services. 

The Board will also make a study of 
the taxes imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and the subdivisions 
thereof, on the different types of carriers, 
and will make a general study of the 
whole system of transportation as that 
system is affected by the different types 
of carriers. 

The President has sent to the Senate 
the names of the three persons appointed 
to the Board. Of course, when the three 
nominations are confirmed, the Board 
will be established, and will be anxious 
to go to work. In order to do so, it must 
have this $50,000. I hope the chairman 
of the committee will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the 
amount provided in the amendment is 
for a fiscal year? 

Mr. HILL. For the fiscal year 1941; 
yes. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is, simply for the 
remainder of the fiscal year? 

Mr. HILL. For 1941, and the amend- 
ment so provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama IMr. HILL I. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3836) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Apams, Mr. 
Grass, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
Byrnes, Mr. Nye, and Mr. Lope con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT AND NAVAL SERVICE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 3981, the naval ap- 
propriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3981) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr, BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
and that the bill be read for amendment, 
the committee amendments to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
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proceed to state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing, Naval Establishment—Office of the 
Secretary—Miscellaneous Expenses, on 
page 3, line 22, after “$3,450,000”, to strike 
out the colon and the following proviso: 
Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation for the Navy Department or 
the Naval Establishment for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 shall be available after March 
18, 1941, for any additional positions in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere at rates 
of compensation in excess of $5,000 per an- 
num, except in pursuance of specific author- 
ization herein or hereafter granted: Provided 
jurther, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation for the Navy Department or 
the Naval Establishment for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 shall be available for the em- 
ployment of a greater number than seven 
thousand five hundred civilian officers and 
employees in the Navy Department proper 
at Washington, except in pursuance of spe- 


cific appropriations as to numbers hereafter 
provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading, Bureau of Navigation, Training, 
Education, and Welfare, Navy, on page 
8, line 9, in the item for the training 
station at Newport, R. I., to strike out 
“$350,000” and insert “$390,000”: 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with the bill. I wish to ask 
the Senator in charge of the measure if 
it met with the unanimous approval of 
the committee. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the bill 
met with the unanimous approval of the 
committee. In explanation of the bill I 
should like to say to the Senate that it 
provides for carrying out only the exist- 
ing programs for the Navy. It does not 
provide for new construction of ships or 
of planes. The supplemental appropri- 
ation bill which Congress passed recently 
authorized the beginning of a building 
program. This bill does not provide for 
new construction. 

The estimates for.the bill were pre- 
pared in the Department during July of 
last year, sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget in September, to the President 
about the first of December, and to the 
Congress on January 1. Since the in- 
vestigation for this bill was begun in the 
Department, we have passed about three 
appropriation bills. 

When we take into consideration the 
regular appropriation plus the supple- 
mental appropriation we find that the 
amount carried in this bill for the fiscal 
year 1942 is approximately the same as 
tao omom; provided for the fiscal yea 
1941. : 

The report of the committee indicates 
exactly what is included in the very large 
sum carried by the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Can the Senator 
divide for me the $3,400,000,000 into 
maintenance, on the one hand, and new 
construction, or construction, on the 
other? 

Mr. BYRNES. No new construction of 
ships or planes is authorized. Any new 
construction authorized is confined to 
the shore activities under the head of 
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“Bureau of Yards and Docks.” The bill 
provides appropriations to continue the 
construction of ships and planes for the 
Navy. There are 725 ships the construc- 
tion of which is to be carried on by reason 
of the appropriations carried in this bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What I am try- 
ing to find out, if the information is 
available, is the maintenance-of-the- 
Navy costs as differentiated from con- 
struction costs. 

Mr. BYRNES. The maintenance and 
operation of the fleet, including inciden- 
tal shore expenses, is one classification. 
For that $433,000,000 is provided. Per- 
sonnel amounts to $475,000,000; $1,515,- 
000,000 is provided for ships under con- 
struction. Then $142,000,000 is provided 
for alteration of vessels which are now a 
part of the fleet. For aviation—that is, 
for carrying on all existing programs— 
$434,000,000 is provided. The only other 
large item is the Public Works item, 
which is approximately $300,000,090. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will not the Senator 
indicate where in the bill is included the 
item for the acquisition of 8.8 acres of 
land at Annapolis to be used for a new 
athletic field? 

Mr. BYRNES. It is a Senate commit- 
tee amendment, which will be reached 
under “Bureau of Yards and Docks.” 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, inas- 
much as we are engaged in a general ex- 
planation of the measure, and since the 
Senator from South Carolina, according 
to the hearings which I hold in my hand, 
went into the matter at some length, I 
wonder if he could tell us what is the 
present assessed valuation of the 8.8 acres 
of land which are to be acquired under 
this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES. Icould not. However, 

I shall be glad to give the information as 
to what happened with reference to the 
item. 
The estimate was about $650,000 for 
the extension of the grounds. The pur- 
pose was not as indicated in the House 
hearings. The House hearings misled 
me, because it appears from the House 
hearings that the purpose was to con- 
struct a stadium. That was not the pur- 
pose. The purpose was to extend the 
grounds, which seemed essential by rea- 
son of the fact that the increased num- 
ber of midshipmen has resulted in in- 
creasing the number of buildings. As a 
result there is not a sufficient area for 
drill ground, or upon which the midship- 
men may exercise. 

In the matter of the extension of the 
grounds the 8.8 acres was discussed in 
the committee. Upon the map that was 
shown it appeared to have quite a num- 
ber of buildings upon it. Most of the 
buildings were not very costly, but some 
very good buildings were on the land. 

After the hearing in the committee, to 
which the Senator has alluded, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House and 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
Senate met in conference upon a bill au- 
thorizing the extension, and they placed 
a limit of $350,000 on the item. After 
the conferees ageed upon that amount 
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the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
Dies] who is a member of the subcom- 
mittee, presented to us the action of the 
conference authorizing the extension of 
the grounds, at a cost limited to $350,000. 
That is the explanation of the figure in 
the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER, My attention was 
drawn to the matter by an item which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of this 
morning, pointing out that the cost of the 
land will average approximately $55,000 
an acre, and yet the area includes two 
blocks of one- and two-story wooden 
shacks at present mainly inhabited by 
Negroes. The property apparently is 
definitely of the slum type. The extraor- 
dinary valuation of 855,000 an acre, or 
thereabouts, without any substantiation 
so far as I can find in the hearings as to 
the value which has been set by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, leads me to 
these inquiries. 

Mr. BYRNES. If the Senator will 
read the hearings, he will find that I, too, 
figured out the valuation. 

Mr. DANAHER. I noticed that. 

Mr. BYRNES. The Baltimore Sun is 
basing its figures, as mine were based, on 
the original estimate of the Department 
for $650,000. The amount carried in the 
bill is $350,000, and not $650,000. So it is 
practically cut in half. As to whether or 
not the land can be purchased for that 
amount I do not know. The Department 
does not know; but the committees of 
Congress have placed that limitation 
upon the cost. It is approximately one- 
half the amount referred to in the news- 
paper story. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. The very same item 
in the House bill provided for $650,000, 
and the House struck it all out. Now the 
item appears in the bill as reported from 
the Senate committee, providing for 
$350,000; and I am wondering how an 
item which called for $650,000 when the 
bill was in the House became $350,000 by 
the time it reached the Senate. So far 
as I can find from the hearings before us, 
there is no evidence as to what basis was 
established for the valuation on which 
the Senate committee makes its recom- 
mendation. The Senator from South 
Carolina questioned Admiral Moreell, 
who appeared before the committee. I 
read from page 35 of the hearings: 

Senator Byrnes. Admiral, the President has 
been urging, and everybody else, that there 
should be a reduction of expenditures for all 
purposes that are not absolutely essential to 
defense, and that meets with general approval. 
Everyone knows that for the enlisted men— 
places such as you refer to—there must be 
facilities for recreation. 

When you come to a place where we have 
a field that we are all familiar with, where 
we go—it might not be as good as some of the 
fields throughout the country, but I must say 
that when I read the testimony before the 
House, I wondered if that $650,000 right now 
should not be put into ships or torpedoes or 
some other place, and that I could knock 
along, going over to the Naval Academy and 
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to the stadium that they now have, until 
something more important is provided. 


I should like to have the Senator from 
South Carolina, who thus questioned the 
Admiral, tell us what changed his mind. 

Mr. BYRNES. Iwas attempting to tell 
the Senator what changed my mind. As 
the Senator has stated, I referred to the 
hearings before the House committee. I 
am still of the same opinion which I ex- 
pressed to Admiral Moreell with reference 
to the expenditure of funds for purposes 
of this character. I told the Senator that 
after the hearing it was called to our 
attention that Admiral Moreell was not 
correctly informed as to the purpose of 
the appropriation. He presented it to 
the House as a request for a stadium, 
and I was basing my statement upon that 
request. In my opinion, the stadium 
over there is adequate at this time and 
we should not invest the money in a 
stadium. It seems that Admiral Moreell 
was not correctly informed as to the pur- 
pose of the appropriations. The stadium 
is being built by the Naval Athletic Asso- 
ciation at another place, and does not 
affect this particular item. 

After the hearing the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, called the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee to the fact that 
Admiral Moreell was not correctly ‘in- 
formed as to the purpose of the appro- 
priation. It is not for a stadium. It is 
for the extension of the grounds; not even 
for an athletic field. It is to provide a 
drill ground and a place at which the 
young men at the academy, when they 
are out of classes, may exercise. It is for 
an entirely different purpose than that 
which was presented to the House. 

I will say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that, based upon the House hear- 
ing and before the matter was accurately 
presented to the committee, the com- 
mittee was opposed to including anything 
in the bill. After that the conferees on 
the part of the House and Senate Naval 
Affairs Committees, charged with the 
duty of looking into this item, and Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House who are 
familiar with the grounds and the needs, 
arrived at the agreement to provide not 
exceeding the amount stated in the bill 
for an extension of the grounds not for a 
stadium but for drill purposes. That is 
the reason the committee changed its 
view and included the appropriation. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for his explanation. 
I can understand that there may be need 
for additional land for drill fields, or even 
for athletic fields, and that the new sta- 
dium will be built out of the athletic as- 
sociation funds, and thus not represent a 
cost to the Government. On page 70 of 
the bill I read that we are providing for 
commissions of not to exceed 3 percent 
for acquiring the land. The item was 
$650,000 when the bill was in the House, 
and it is now $350,000 when it is in the 
Senate. I am wondering what basis can 
be established for the figure, so that we 
may act intelligently on the request. 
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Mr. BYRNES. I hope I have explained 
the matter. In the House an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose was stated. It was con- 
sidered as a stadium project. The au- 
thorization is all that we can act upon. 
The authorization is not for a stadium, 
but merely for an extension of the acad- 
emy grounds for drill purposes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator 
think that we might be able to condemn 
the land for something near its assessed 
valuation, and perhaps obtain it more 
cheaply? 

Mr. BYRNES. I do not know. I must 
say that sometimes I am not encouraged 
by that thought. I find that in some 
cases when land is condemned for Gov- 
ernment purposes and jurors from the 
locality pass upon the question, the cost 
is even higher than if the land were se- 
cured by negotiation. I am not in a posi- 
tion to answer definitely. I have seen 
that method work both ways. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further in order that my 
colleague [Mr. MALONEY] may address 
the Senate? 

Mr. BYRNES. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say in this connection, because I 
am a member of the subcommittee, that 
my colleague may take comfort in the 
fact that I voted against this proposal 
and that I offered in the committee the 
proposal that the land be condemned. It 
was my understanding, however, and I 
desire to be sure I am correct, that this 
appropriation of $350,000 was not neces- 
sarily based upon the acquisition of any 
particular plot of land. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is true. 

Mr. MALONEY. It was my under- 
standing that several parcels of land 
were under consideration. We were ad- 
vised by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs] that there were several pieces of 
land which might be acquired; and, while 
apparently there was originally a desire 
to get this tract of 8 % acres, the Senator 
from Maryland did not know how much 
any of the land would cost, and said sev- 
eral pieces were available. I share the 
view of my colleague that this is a tre- 
mendous amount of money even to think 
of paying for land; but I desire to have 
the record show that so far as the com- 
mittee was advised other parcels of land 
were under consideration. 

Mr.DANAHER. Ithank my colleague. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me give the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, whose inquiry is a 
very proper one, a little information as to 
the reason why the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress 
finally adopted the amendment and why 
I believe the Appropriations Committee 
finally recommended the appropriation. 

In 1902 there were 750 midshipmen in 
the Naval Academy. Today there are 
2,600 midshipmen there. In 1902 there 
was in the grounds of the academy seven 
times as much land per midshipman as 
there is today. As the academy has 
grown, as the Navy has been developed 
along more scientific lines, it has been 
necessary to construct many buildings 
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that in the old days were not necessary in 
connection with a naval officer’s training. 
The new buildings, many of which are 
dormitories, classrooms, laboratories, and 
so forth, have gradually encroached on 
the available land within the Naval 
Academy boundaries, so that today there 
is only 1 acre of ground for every 100 mid- 
shipmen in the academy; and that in- 
cludes roads and walks, and not merely 
ground available for drills. Think of 
that. The Naval Academy has less 
ground per student than any university 
or college of which I know in the United 
States. 

When we consider that the naval stu- 
dent, the midshipman, works longer hours 
than the student in any comparable col- 
lege, and that athletics is a compulsory 
part of his training, that he must have 
some form of physical exercise, and that 
in addition, he must drill, as a necessary 
part of his training, the question of hav- 
ing sufficient land on which to do those 
things becomes imperative. Therefore 
the Naval Academy, through its Board 
of Visitors, has recommended for 15 con- 
secutive years, in the face of this need, 
that additional land be acquired; and fi- 
nally, with the tremendous swelling of 
the personnel of the Naval Academy, both 
student and officer, it became a matter 
that could no longer be delayed. 

The Naval Academy, I may say to the 
Senator from Connecticut, would prefer 
to have the 9 acres to which the Sen- 
ator has addressed himself. That land 
is contiguous to the present grounds, and 
is on the waterfront, but unfortunately is 
occupied by houses of varying degrees 
of value and by businesses of varying 
degrees of worth, so that if it can be ac- 
quired for $40,000 an acre, I am advised— 
I know the land only in a general way— 
that that would not be an excessive price 
as compared with the property's assess- 
ment. However, there is nothing in the 
bill that fixes that particular piece of 
land as the land which this money will 
purchase. As a matter of fact, there are 
two or three alternatives. This would 
be the best piece if price did not enter 
into consideration. 

In reducing the sum from $500,000 to 
$350,000, the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Naval Affairs did so deliberately 
because they wanted to acquire what- 
ever land might be acquired at the low- 
est possible dollar price. Therefore, if it 
would cost more than $350,000, we said 
we could not afford to buy that high- 
priced land for this purpose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

If we can get the land for that sum 
of money, and if that amount of land will 
be sufficient, all well and good; but if 
the price runs over $350,000, that is ab- 
solutely the maximum point to which we 
will go in appropriating money for this 
purpose. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I did 


not desire to interrupt the Senator from 


Maryland. Of course, the Government 
could condemn the property, could it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Government 
could condemn the property; and I un- 
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derstand that course may finally be re- 
sorted to. However, I say frankly that 
takes time. The 2,600 midshipmen are 
now in the Academy; and if we can get 
some more land, it will make just twice 
the acreage that now is available for 
the same number of men. 

I reiterate that there is nothing in the 
bill which says this money shall be spent 
for the 9 acres in question. That is what 
the naval authorities would rather have 
than any other land there, but there are 
several other available tracts, and I am 
not at all certain that the land to which 
the Senator refers is the land that will be 
purchased. 

Furthermore, I will say that when Ad- 
miral Brown, the predecessor of the pres- 
ent commandant, was the commandant 
of the Naval Academy, he wrote me and 
called attention to the fact that the time 
was coming when more land would have 
to be available for the midshipmen; and 
I took up the matter with Admiral More- 
ell and with others. Then when Ad- 
miral Wilson, the new commandant of 
the academy, entered upon his duties, he 
reiterated the position taken by Admiral 
Brown. In all the correspondence, how- 
ever, there was never any time when any 
particular parcel of land was selected as 
the area to be acquired. The picture pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committee 
was only one air view of a possible solu- 
tion of the congestion. 

The $350,000 recommended by the com- 
mittee was felt by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to be the lowest sum that we pos- 
sibly could appropriate in this emergency 
to relieve the congestion. When the 
House struck out the original appropria- 
tion that action was taken upon the as- 
sumption that the money would be used 
to build a stadium, as the testimony will 
show. To prove that the House is now in 
accord with this action, only yesterday 
the House passed without discussion the 
naval authorization bill, after those who 
originally had objected were apprised— 
as now we are apprising the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dananer]—what the 
real facts are. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, let me 
say, please, that I am perfectly satisfied 
that the need exists. I am glad the Naval 
Academy is to get the additional land. 
My only question had to do with the price 
which apparently was to be paid for what 
looked like slum-area acreage. When I 
found that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, with his perspicacity, had already 
questioned the admiral in the hearings, 
and had pointed out that the price seemed 
very high, I shared his belief; and espe- 
cially did I feel that we ought to inquire 
into the matter in view of the fact that 
the House had stricken the entire item 
from the bill. 

I thank the Senators who have assisted 
us in reaching an understanding of the 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment on page 8, line 9, 
will be agreed to. The clerk will state the 
next amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was in the item for 
the training station at Norfolk, Va., on 
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page 8, line 11, to strike out “$425,000” 
and insert “$449,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 4, to increase the total for training, 
education, and welfare from “$3,123,400” 
to “$3,187,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Ships,” subhead 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships,” on page 
17, line 8, after the word “appurte- 
nance”, to insert “and not to exceed 
$5,000 for necessary travel expenses of 
civilian employees incident to such 
maintenance and operation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts,” subhead “Pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of naval personnel,” on 
page 21, line 16, after the words “Nurse 
Corps”, to strike out “$3,035,174” and in- 
sert “$1,785,174.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 3, after the words “in all”, to strike 
out “$269,129,231” and insert “$287,879,- 
231.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 

line 18, after the words “in all, $41,399,- 
256”, to strike out: 
Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food not grcwn or produced in the United 
States or its possessions, except articles of 
food not so grown or produced or which 
cannot be procured in sufficient quantities as 
and when needed, and except procurements 
by vessels in foreign waters and by establish- 
ments located outside the continental United 
States, except the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, for the personnel attached thereto. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is a 
contested item. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. At this time I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
raise a question relative to the commit- 
tee amendment to this bill which would 
strike lines 19 to 25 on page 23 and lines 
1 to 2 on page 24. I raise this question 
on behalf of the midwestern beef grow- 
ers who, I am afraid, will be left strand- 
ed by the purchasers of beef for the 
Navy if this bill as passed shall contain 
the amendment referred to. With the 
proviso on page 23 stricken from the 
bill, cheap Argentine beef may be pur- 
chased at the discretion of the Navy 
Department. Not only can small 
amounts be so purchased but also any 
amount up to 100 percent of the 
amount needed. Of course, they will 
not necessarily purchase that extreme 
amount, but it is possible and where they 
may stop no man on this floor knows. 

There has been talk of a gentleman’s 
agreement between the National Live- 
stock Association and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, but we all know 
what is liable to happen under the stress 
and strain which may and undoubtedly 
will ensue in the rush of defense organi- 
zation and purchasing. Speaking of the 
American National Livestock Association 
with which this so-called gentleman’s 
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agreement has been made governing the 
purchase of South American beef, just 
what organization is it? The American 
National Livestock Association repre- 
sents the sum total of only 35 percent of 
the tonnage of beef produced in the 
United States and only States west of 
the Rocky Mountains. The greater ma- 
jority of beef tonnage produced, or 65 
percent, is raised in the Middle West, east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The stock 
raised by members of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association are feeder 
cattle which, before they are ready for 
market, must be fed on the corn pro- 
duced in the midwestern. area. What 
power or right has the minority of the 
stock raisers and beef marketers in this 
country to make an agreement for the 
majority in regard to marketing pro- 
cedure, or to recommend the removal of 
a vitally important provision of a bill, 
the elimination of which would probably 
ruin the domestic beef growers market? 

One other point along this line: I call 
attention to the fact that the members 
of the National Livestock Association are 
feeding their cattle in great part on pub- 
lic domain lands. They do not have to 
pay taxes on this land or worry about 
its continued production of feed. I am 
not condemning them for this oppor- 
tunity which they have; I am only bring- 
ing up this point to show that they do 
not have to realize the same amount of 
profit on their cattle in order to cover 
the midwestern farmer’s expense of rais- 
ing his cattle, or have the same attitude 
toward the productivity and care of 
their lands as do the western farmers. 
The only price they have to pay is the 
smell feeding charge made each year by 
the Federal Government. This is illus- 
trated in wheat production by the leas- 
ing at a very nominal price per acre of 
Montana land, as an example, to those 
who are producing wheat, to be added to 
the surplus, and then for not producing 
wheat on the land so leased being paid 
so many dollars per acre. That is an 
illustration of what is happening in con- 
nection with this feed program. 

The committee in its report states that 
the Navy under this appropriation 
should have the same equality as other 
departments so far as appropriations are 
concerned and that they are governed by 
the Buy American Act, which appears 
in the Code of Laws of the United States 
of America under title 41, section 10a, 
and reads as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and unless the head of the department 
or independent establishment concerned 
shall determine it to be inconsistent with the 
public interest, or the cost to be unreason- 
able, only such manufactured articles, ma- 
terials, and supplies as have been mined or 
produced in the United States and only such 
manufactured articles, material, and supplies 
as have been manufactured in the United 
States substantially all from articles, ma- 
terials, etc. * * * shall be acquired for 
public use. This section shall not apply to 
articles, etc. * * for use outside the 
United States. 


It is very easy to see that this particu- 
lar law does not and will not prevent 
the unbridled purchase of South Ameri- 
can beef under the appropriation now 
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being considered. The Secretary of the 
Navy could very easily determine that 
domestic beef was too high priced, which 
is likely to follow in the footsteps of 
large purchases, or that it might be in- 
consistent with the policy of “neighbor- 
liness,” which the administration has a 
tendency to overpromote, My conclu- 
sion in regard to the aforementioned law 
now on the books is that it can in no 
way protect our domestic beef producer. 
Thus it becomes necessary that we in- 
clude in a bill embodying such a po- 
tential beef-purchasing power a protec- 
tion to the American growers market. 

In the Middle West farm income in the 
past several years has come to depend in 
large part upon the feeding and raising 
of beef and other livestock. I submit 
for the Recorp a quotation from an ar- 
ticle released from the Department of 
Agriculture and appearing in the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register for March 7. 
1941, which sets forth the percentage of 
farm income which has resulted from 
livestock production. This report has 
largely to do with the percentage of in- 
come to Iowa farmers from livestock 
production, but which I believe reflects 
in great part the situation in most of the 
Midwestern States. The quotation from 
the report is as follows: 

But almost as important are the figures 
showing our income from livestock and live- 
stock products. Last year livestock repre- 
sented $513,960,000 of our total ($728,506,- 
000), while crops of all kinds came to only 
$165,311,000. 


In other words, over 70 percent of the 
farm income in the last year came from 
the raising of livestock. Do Senators, 
who are ardent supporters of an in- 
creased income for farmers, wish to see 
one of their main sources of income 
threatened or destroyed? 

It has been necessary for our farmers 
to resort to the marketing of their agri- 
cultural products along the feed line 
because of the increasingly low prices for 
such products caused in great part by 
the increasingly large surpluses of corn, 
wheat, and other feeds which are being 
built up by the administration’s farm 
program. 

Now, we have before us a bill which 
would tend to increase the sale of this 
important agricultural product, live- 
stock, but which will have the opposite 
effect if we allow the committee amend- 
ment to prevail. It seems to me that we 
are working in an entirely opposite di- 
rection than I am sure the truly agri- 
culturally minded Members of this body 
would wish. The proponents of the 
pending amendment may argue that if 
we draw upon our own supply of beef 
alone, a shortage may occur, causing 
prices to go above their proper level. I 
call to the attention of the Senate two 
points which would directly contradict 
this argument. First I should like to 
quote from an article appearing in the 
Southern Planter under the date of 
March 1941: 

The number of cattle and calves on farms 
and ranches on January 1, 1941, has been 
estimated (U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
at close to 71,000,000 head. Numbers have 


been increasing steadily since 1938, until they 
are now some 5,000,000 head above the 1938 
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level. With the present immediate outlook 
for prices relatively favorable the cycle sug- 
gets that numbers will continue to rise for 
2 or 3 years more. 

As is usual in periods of increasing num- 
bers, farmers are withholding breeding stock 
from the market; hence total marketings of 
slaughter cattle are not what they might be. 
Unless the trend is reversed, an all-time high 
record of cattle numbers may be reached and 
then increased slaughterings unavoidably will 
take place within the next 3 to 5 years. A 
sharp decline in cattle prices cannot be avoid- 
ed then if this heaviiy increased veal and 
beef production comes at a time of weaken- 
ing consumer buying power and lessening 
demand for meat. 


Putting it briefly, the supply of cattle 
in this country ready for marketing is in- 
creasing each month. Thus there is not 
much chance of our market becoming 
tight because of the lack of supply. 

But let us look at the picture from 
another angle. If there is a danger of 
the supply of domestic beef becom- 
ing short, why then should not the 
great supplies of corn, stored on the 
farms of the Nation and making up the 
ever-normal granary, be released to 
growers of livestock to feed and increase 
their herds to meet this so-called poten- 
tial meat shortage? Loan it to the feed- 
ers so that they in turn can produce more 
beef for our increased consumption and 
with the money so received pay off the 
loans given by the Government on corn. 
Great quantities of this corn are grow- 
ing older month by month and losing 
more and more of feeding value. I do 
not believe that the purpose of the ad- 
ministration in setting up the corn loan 
and stcrage plan was to let the surplus 
go to waste. Why not put it to a pro- 
ductive use, and realize something from 
our great investment in it? By the pro- 
posed method above suggested we would 
be not only paying off the debt incurred 
to the Government by making these 
loans, but would also be increasing the 
income of the beef- growing farmers. In 
turn we would be setting up a supply of 
beef which I am confident would supply 
the needs of this country to a great ex- 
tent withcut relying upon the imports of 
foreign beef. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that in 1934 we started a national 
farm program aimed and designed to as- 
sist the farmer in diversifying his crops 
in order to assist in raising his income 
from each of them. I am a subscriber 
to this program as an owner and oper- 
ator of midwestern farms. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as one of its major 
points in the farm program, has urged 
that the farmer turn some of his land 
back to grass and raise livestock to which 
to feed his corn, thus alleviating the sur- 
plus of that crop. This naturally means 
an increase in livestock and particularly 
beef production. Are we going to put 
these farmers, who are religiously fol- 
lowing out the farm program, out on a 
limb by threatening the main cash mar- 
ket which they have? I do not see how 
the administration can stand idiy by and 
see such a serious blow dealt to its farm 
program. 

In conclusion, I urge the defeat of the 
committee amendment as proposed for 
the following specific reasons: 

First. It will allow the South American 
beef producer an almost unlimited mar- 
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ket under this specific appropriation, and 
will seriously threaten the American pro- 
ducer’s market at present and for the 
future as well. 

Second. If there is a shortage of beef, 
as the advocates of this amendment 
might wish us to believe, it can be taken 
care of in two ways: 

(a) Under the original bill, the Navy 
could purchase South American beef to 
any amount necessary if it was absolutely 
necessary, but they must give priority to 
the American-grown product. 

(b) We can release our stored grain, 
which is increasing in ever-increasing 
amounts from year to year, and this in 
turn would turn the ever-normal granary 
into a self-liquidating organization. 

Third. The majority of the beef grow- 
ers in the United States, consisting of 65 
percent of the total beef tonnage pro- 
duced, are represented by the United 
States Livestock Association, are opposed 
to this amendment 100 percent. No other 
attitude has ever been taken by the real 
beef producers of the United States. 


Again I remind the Senate that we are 
selling our farmers’ livestock market 
down the river every time we pass a bill 
which opens the doors farther to the im- 
portation of foreign competitive products. 
Once they are open, it is twice as hard 
to close them. There must be a start'ng 
point in stopping this adverse trend, and 
I believe that this is the place to begin do- 
ing it. 

We can never have a return of pros- 
perity to the Farm Belt through a plan 
that simply redistributes money or values 
already created, changing our money 
from one pocket to the other. Of course, 
it is of temporary value, perhaps; but any 
permanent relief must come through a 
profitable sale of the products of the 
farm. The control of foreign markets is 
beyond us; but we should and must re- 
tain control of our own domestic markets, 
especially for the crops we produce on 
the farms of America. 

Every dollar of new value created on 
the American farm grows into $7 of na- 
tional income. Let us protect this, our 
greatest industry, the small farms of 
America. 

One word more, please. The farm in- 
come of the United States represents one- 
seventh of the total national income; or, 
stated the other way, the national in- 
come is seven times the agricultural in- 
come of the United States. I believe it is 
not good policy to adopt a program which 
limits and restricts the products of the 
American farm. We must, I believe, pro- 
tect the American farmer in his own 
market. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, it is un- 
necessary to take the time of the Senate 
to explain my objections to this amend- 
ment. We are all well acquainted with 
the provision relating to the purchase of 
food which the committee now seeks to 
eliminate from the naval appropriation 
bill. A similar provision was put in the 
naval bill last year through the sponsor- 
ship of the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
We had a field day at that time, or two 
or three field days, on this particular 
subject. 
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At this time we can add to some extent 
to the information then available, be- 
cause since then the livestock situation 
has changed somewhat, in that prices 
have gone up; but the cattle-raising 
farmers of the Middle West now con- 
front a situation that is at least as bad 
as, if not worse than, that of a year ago. 
Because of the increased prices in the 
United States, many Mexican cattle are 
coming in to compete with cattle raised 
in this country. About 400,000 head have 
come over the border during the past 
year. 

Another point which should be men- 
tioned is the fact that the defense ap- 
propriations are going to territories out- 
side the Middle West. Defense money 
is not being spent in the cattle-raising 
sections of the United States. There- 
fore, even though the farmers’ products 
have increased in price to some extent, 
the prices of articles which the farmers 
buy and have to have on their farms 
have increased out of proportion to the 
prices they get for what they produce. 

We of the Middle West feel that we 
gained quite a good deal by having a 
similar provision put in the appropria- 
tion bill last year. We greatiy dislike 
to see it taken out this year. We should 
like to have the opportunity of giving 
the men of the Navy good beef, not im- 
ported beef, and we should like to main- 
tain the right to supply that market. 
We in the Middle West feel that we are 
being penalized in not getting any of the 
defense money at this time, and that this 
is a step that will take away our one op- 
portunity to serve in the defense effort. 
Therefore, I hope the committee amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to join my distinguished brother who has 
just spcken in relation to the committee 
amendment striking out of the bill the 
provision on pages 23 and 24 giving a 
preference to the purchase of foodstuffs 
grown or produced in the United States 
and its possessions. 

I have often spoken in the Senate in 
relation to the problems of the farmer, 
and particularly in relation to the prod- 
ucts for which Wisconein is famous— 
butter and cheese. Here we have a situa- 
tion which means that if the action of 
the committee should stand, the Navy 
would not have to use American cheese 
or American butter or American beef 
or other American products. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney] has just mentioned the fact 
that we in the Middle West have not been 
getting our proportion of the defense 
moneys. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. Let me point out that, 
while we are not getting our proportion 
of the defense money, we are furnish- 
ing our proportion of the boys who go 
into the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. WILEY. I am very glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator has brought that idea 
into the picture. We in the Middle West, 
in State after State, have not had 81 
from the Government for the purpose of 
building up producing plants that are in 
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the defense picture. For a long time I 
have been trying to persuade certain offi- 
cials in the Government service who have 
the say that it is common sense that they 
should move into the Middle West, into 
the hinterland, plants that would pro- 
duce articles for defense. They have not 
done so. They have come into my State 
and given us about $90,000,000 worth of 
orders in certain plants that build ma- 
chinery, and so forth, but they have 
taken out of the State thousands of men 
and moved them into the East, into this 
centralized area; and those thousands 
are not consuming the products that they 
would have consumed had they remained 
in the Middle West. 

Here, again, we have another shot at 
the Middle West, a shot at the granary, 
the food basket of the Nation. When we 
have an opportunity to help them, we 
say, “The Government is going to ap- 
propriate money for defense; but instead 
of buying American products to feed the 
boys in the Navy who come from the 
Middle West, they may be fed with prod- 
ucts which are not raised in America.” 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment should be rejected on its merits. I 
believe the people of the Middle West 
are entitled to that consideration; and 
when we come to vote I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Is the demand for 
the yeas and nays sufficiently seconded? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The de- 
mand being sufficiently seconded 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I am 
asking for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Chair should say that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were requested. 

Mr. BYRNES. The yeas and nays 
were requested, but not ordered, and 
even as the Senator from Wisconsin 
asked for the yeas and nays, I was seek- 
ing recognition from the Chair. I know 
the Senator will withdraw the request, 
since I, being in charge of the bill, de- 
sired to have an opportunity to explain 
the action of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the order will be re- 
scinded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think there should 
be a quorum present while the explana- 
tion is being made. 

Mr. BYRNES. I have no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: r 


The 


Adams Bridges Clark, Idaho 
Aiken Brooks Clark, Mo. 
Andrews Brown Connally 
Bailey Bulow Danaher 
Ball Burton Davis 
Bankhead Butler Downey 
Barbour Byrd Ellender 
Barkley Byrnes George 
Bilbo Capper Gerry 
Bone. way Gillette 
Brewster Chavez Glass 
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Green McNary Taft 

Guffey Maloney Thomas, Idaho 
Gurney Murdock Thomas, Okla 
Hayden Murray Thomas, Utah 
Herring Norris Truman 

Hill Nye Tunnell 
Holman O'Mahoney Tydings 
Hughes Overton Vandenberg 
Johnson, Colo. Pepper Van Nuys 
Kilgore Reed Wallgren 

La Follette Reynolds Wheeler 
Langer Schwartz White 

Lodge Shipstead Wiley 

Lucas Smathers Willis 
McFarland Smith 

McKallar Stewart 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 23, line 
18. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I wish 
to make only a short statement with ref- 
erence to the action of the committee 
adopting the amendment eliminating 
from the bill the language preventing 
the Navy from buying canned beef for 
the personnel of the Navy. This pro- 
vision was adopted not last year, but 
two years ago, as I recall. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I underststand the 
amendment has come to be known as 
the Canned Corn Beef amendment, 
but does it not include all kinds of 
American-produced foods? 

Mr. BYRNES. Yes. There is no 
question about the language applying to 
all foods. . 

The amendment was adopted about 
2 years ago. At that time the ques- 
tion was raised, when the price of the 
Argentine beef was 9 cents a pound 
and the price of the domestic product 
was 25 cents a pound. There was a 6- 
cent duty on canned beef. The Navy 
proposed to buy some canned corned 
beef, and the language now in the bill 
was added as the result of that desire on 
the part of the Navy. My recollection 
is that at that time I voted for the 
adoption of the amendment on the floor 
of the Senate. I said, however, what I 
believed to be true, that if it were to be 
our policy, it should be applied to all 
departments of the Government, and not 
alone to the Navy and to the marines. 

Mr. President, 2 years have passed. 
Now the domestic canned corned beef, 
instead of being 25 cents a pound has 
increased 33% percent, and now is 33 
cents a pound, as indicated by the last 
bid furnished to the Army and the 
Navy. That increase of 3344 percent 
has taken place at a time when the 
price of the Argentine beef should nec- 
essarily be affected by reason of the 
increase in ocean freight rates and in- 
surance which the Argentine product 
has to pay. But after the payment of 
increased freight rates and increased 
insurance, and after the payment of 6 
cents duty to the United States Gov- 
ernment, the price of the Argentine 
canned corned beef to the Navy would 
be 25 cents a pound as against 33 cents 
a pound for the domestic product. 

Mr. President, domestic canned corned 
beef is not so good a product as Argen- 
tine canned corned beef. Senators from 
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the Western States know the reason 
why. It is because in the Argentine 
there is not as great a demand for T- 
bone steaks as there is in the United 
States; so in the Argentine choicer cuts 
are used for canned beef, and as a 
result we find in this country a domestic 
product which, though sold to the Navy 
at a price 3344 percent higher than the 
Argentine product is inferior. If any 
Senator doubts that, let him go home 
and ask his wife what kind of corned 
beef she buys for him, and he will find 
that she does not buy domestic corned 
beef. He will find that she buys the 
Argentine product. 

Mr. President, I am chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. I admit I have been in- 
terested in one phase of the question. 
If Congress does not place this restric- 
tion on the Army, if we permit the 
Army enlisted man to eat the better 
beef at the lower price, if Senators will 
not place a similar restriction on them- 
selves, either at home or in the Senate 
Restaurant, why place it on the Navy? 

I refer to the Senate restaurant, be- 
cause some Senators who are now down- 
stairs at lunch, if they are eating corned 
beef, are eating Argentine corned beef, 
for there is no other kind used in the 
United States Senate restaurant. The 
domestic product is good enough for the 
Navy, but when it comes to a Senator, 
he wants to eat the better beef. When 
it comes to the Army, we let the Army 
buy 10,000,000 pounds of Argentine beef 
under an agreement. Is anything said 
about that? Appropriation bill after ap- 
propriation bill is acted upon. Not a 
word is said about that particular mat- 
ter, but the blue jacket and the marine 
must eat an inferior product. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The argument which 
the Senator has made may well be made 
in South Carolina, but the Senator could 
not come out to my State of Montana 
and tell the cattlemen there that the 
corned beef of Montana is inferior to the 
Argentine product. 

Mr. BYRNES. They know it, though 
they get more money for their beef. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Senator 
from South Carolina is not making the 
argument which ought to be made on 
this matter. 

Mr. BYRNES. I do not expect the 
Senator from Wyoming to agree with me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If it were a ques- 
tion of inferior beef and good beef, I 
should not have stood upon the floor of 
the Senate a year ago to make the fight 
which was then made for the inclusion 
of a similar provision in the bill then 
pending. It should not be forgotten that 
the canned meat which the Navy bought 
under that provision met the specifica- 
tions which the Navy laid down. So 
there is no question of good beef or bad 
beef involved in this matter. The only 
issue involved is whether or not in the 
present emergency it is desirable to re- 
fuse to take canned beef from Argentina. 
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I understand that during my absence 
today the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Gurney] made some reference to 
the position which I took upon this mat- 
ter a year ago, and pointed out what he 
alleged to be an inconsistency upon my 
part, because I am not now objecting to 
the removal of the language in question 
by the Senate committee. 

Mr. President, there is no inconsist- 
ency, and I am very proud of the fact 
that the cattlemen of the West, repre- 
sented by their American National Live- 
stock Association, came here to Washing- 
ton and sat down with the officers of the 
Office of Production Management, the 
Officers of the Navy, and the officers of 
the Army, and went all over this matter, 
and declined to allow their selfish inter- 
ests to interfere with what they regarded 
to be a momentous question of national 
interest. 

It should be borne in mind that these 
gentlemen representing the American 
National Livestock Association, the en- 
tire board of directors, from the entire 
Rocky Mountain. West, participated in 
the discussions, during the course of 
which it was clearly demonstrated that, 
with the enlarged Army and the enlarged 
Navy, it is necessary to have increased 
supplies of canned-meat products, be- 
cause when the Army is engaged in field 
maneuvers it needs meat products which 
can be transported more readily than can 
fresh beef. Likewise, when the Navy is 
out upon the sea it also requires its fcod- 
stuffs to be in such a form that they can 
be easily transported. So the Office of 
Production Management indicated to the 
officers of the American National Live- 
stock Association that it would be desir- 
able for the next fiscal year to purchase 
about 20,000,000 pounds of canned beef 
from South America, 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. If the Senator from 
Wyoming will bear with me a moment, 
is it not a fact that about 80 or 90 per- 
cent of the armed forces of the United 
States are in the Army, and that this 80 
or 90 percent can be fed on food pur- 
chased anywhere? Therefore, is it not 
entirely proper for the livestock pro- 
ducers of this country to hold their 
lines as they have them at the moment, 
and be ready to keep their market, which 
is the Navy at the present time? What 
dces the Senator have to say to that? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not agree 
with the point of view expressed by the 
Senator. The Navy is increasing in per- 
Sonnel, and there are some indications 
that it may have to travel abroad upon 
the high seas, at least to a greater extent 
than at present. It is my understanding 
that, as a matter of actual enrollment, 
there are about 500,000 men in the Navy, 
as against only a little more than 1,000,- 
000 in the Army. 

Mr. GURNEY. I question those fig- 
ures. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
interrupted me. Let me finish. : 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to ask 
one further question, if the Senator will 

ermit me. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BYRNES. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator de- 
sires to ask a question, I shall be very 
glad to try to answer it. 

Mr. GURNEY. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Wyoming to state 
that the canned beef produced in the 
United States meets the Navy specifica- 
tions? : 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; of course. 

Mr. GURNEY. Therefore, it could be 
supplied domestically at the present time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. At a largely in- 
creased price. But the point which the 
Senator from South Dakota and other 
Senators who want to make a political 
argument out of this question are over- 
looking is the fact that under this ar- 
rangement more fresh beef is being pro- 
duced for the Navy and the Army than 
was ever produced before. The Senator 
is overlooking—deliberately, I believe— 
the fact that the Office of Production 
Management has agreed to reduce the 
weights of beef carcasses from a mini- 
mum of 500 pounds to a minimum of 450 
pounds and is now considering a reduc- 
tion to 400 pounds. That will enable the 
cattlemen of the Senator’s State, of Ne- 
braska, of Wisconsin, and of all the West, 
to sell to the Army fresh beef that they 
could not sell under the arrangements 
which previously existed; and the Office 
of Production Management has agreed to 
the new arrangement. 

With respect to the sale of lamb, the 
Office of Production Management has in- 
creased the carcass weight from 45 to 60 
pounds. Concessions of the most impor- 
tant and valuable character have been 
granted, and because of that fact the offi- 
cers of the American National Livestock 
Association gave their consent. 

The Senator from South Dakota was in 
the committee yesterday when I presented 
a telegram, which I do not happen to have 
with me at the moment, from Mr. F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, urging that 
the provision in question be eliminated 
from the bill because of an arrangement 
which he and his associates of the Amer- 
ican National Livestock Association had 
negotiated for the protection of the cattle 
and sheep producers of America. If the 
Senator from South Carolina will permit 
me, I shall be glad to have inserted in the 
Record the announcement which was 
made by the Office of Production Man- 
agement on February 26, together with 
a news dispatch from Denver, Colo., dated 
February 28, setting forth in full all the 
details of the agreement. I ask that the 
announcement and the news item to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
Rercord at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
DIVISION OF PURCHASES, 
February 26, 1941. 

A wider range of meat products, particu- 
larly fresh meats, will be bought by the Army 
as a result of agreements reached in a recent 
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conference of leaders in the livestock indus- 
try with officials of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps and the Division of Purchases, Office 
of Production Management. 

This conference, held in the office of Don- 
ald M. Nelson, Director of the Division of Pur- 
chases, brought about extension of weight 
ranges and a liberalization of the grades of 
meat which can be bought for the Army 
ration. 


Agreements reached included the follow- 
in . 


g: 

1. The Army will buy spiced pork products, 
commonly known to the trade as spiced ham, 
in 12-ounce cans. 

2. Heifer meat of proper quality will here- 
after be included in all tenders of army-style 
boneless frozen beef, which will be used in 
large quantities in maneuvers. 

3. Subject to further study and perfection 
of a grading system, the Army will consider 
the inclusion of heifers of proper grade in 
all beef purchases. 

4. Federal specifications are being revised 
in conformance with A. M. S. standards and 
as production conditions warrant full con- 
sideration will be given to the use of other 
grades whose quality is satisfactory to the 
Army and which are in surplus. 

5. The Army has ordered that lambs up to 
60 pounds in weight may be purchased until 
April 30. This is an increase from the pre- 
vious limit of 45 pounds. 

6. Beef weights have been lowered in Army 
specifications. to 450 pounds. Further lower- 
ing of this weight limit to 400 pounds will be 
given consideration. 

7. The Army will buy large quantities of 
(reserve) C ration, each can of which con- 
tains about 6 ounces of domestic meat. 

In this connection, it is pointed out that 
the American soldier is getting in his regular 
ration substantially more fresh meat than 
the per capita average of consumption by the 
entire country. 

As a general rule, the soldier gets meat or 
protein foods at 18 of his 21 weekly meals. 

His breakfast, for example, includes bacon 
or eggs, or the two together, or meat in 
some other form—ground beef, for instance, 
creamed and served on toast. 

Five days in every week find meat—roast, 
steak, chops, or what not—on the noonday 
menu. On an average, each man is allowed 
one-half pound of meat at this meal, the 
exact allowance varying with different kinds 
of meat. If steak is served, for instance, the 
allowence is 50 to 55 pounds fcr 100 men. 
Ground steak for meat loaf is figured at 
35 pounds for 100 men, chuck meat for pot 
roast at 65 pounds for 100 men, and so on. 
Cn Friday noon, fresh fish is seryed. 

Every Saturday noon, by Army tradition of 
long standing, the soldier gets baked beans 
in place of his meat ration—the beans being 
flavored with salt pork or bacon. 

The soldier usually gets two meatless sup- 
pers per week, the meat ration being replaced 
at those two meals by some such dish as 
spaghetti and cheese. 

The soldier gets a carefully balanced meal 
and fruits, vegetables, and starches are served, 
of course, in proper proportion to balance 
the meat which is consumed. 

At the conference were Lt. Col. Paul P. 
Logan, chief of subsistence of the Quarter- 
master Corps; Mr. Douglas C. MacKeachie, 
Deputy Director, Division of Purchases, Office 
of Production Management; Mr. J. Eimer 
Breck, president of American National Live- 
stock Association, Kaycee, Wyo.; Mr. F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of American National Live- 
stock Association, Denver, Colo.; Mr. Frank S. 
Eoice, chairman, legislative committee of 
American National Livestock Asscciation, 
Soncita, Ariz.; and the following members of 
the legislative committee o the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association: Mr. A. D. 
Brownfield, Deming, N. Mex.; Mr. J. H. Ma- 
son, Spearfish, S. Dak; Mr. William M 
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Wright, Deeth, Nev.; Mr. George Jones, Marfa, 
Tex. 


[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune of 
February 28, 1941] 


STOCKMEN APPROVE IMPORTS 


Denver.—The American National Livestock 
Association, which has vigorously opposed 
importation of canned beef from Argentina, 
announced Thursday it had approved lim- 
ited imports of South American canned beef 
to supply immediate United States Army 
field-ration needs, 

The approval was given, explained F. E. 
Mollin, association secretary, after important 
concessions were obtained on grades and 
specifications for national-defense purchases 
of domestic meat. 


The domestic-grade concessions and the. 


South American import approval, Mollin re- 
ported, were agreed upon at a conference of 
association officers in Washington with 
Douglas MacKeachie, assistant to the coordi- 
nator of national-defense purchases, and Col. 
Paul Logan, of the Army quartermaster’s 
division. 

“Because of the difficulty already experi- 
enced in filling domestic orders for canned 
beef, and, in order to cooperate fully with the 
defense program, it was conceded,” Mollin 
said, “that imported canned beef in the pres- 
ent emergency might be purchased for de- 
fense purposes, but that such purchases were 
not to exceed 20,000,000 pounds for the fiscal 
year 1941. 

“It was stressed,” Mollin continued, “that 
at the conclusion of the emergency the do- 
mestic industry would again expect the sup- 
port in the domestic market of these con- 
tracts for the Army and the Navy.” 

He pointed out also that canned-beef im- 
ports in 1940 had declined 25,000,000 pounds 
below 1939, 

Among Army concessions on domestic 
purchases, Mollin reported, were: 

The Army will purchase heifer beef “in 
all tenders of Army style boneless, frozen 
beef, which will be used in large quantities 
in maneuvers.” Previously only steer beef 
was bought. 

The beef weight limit will be reduced to 
450 pounds, and consideration will be given 
to a further lowering to 400 pounds. 

Lambs weighing up to 60 pounds will be 
purchased until April 30. The previous lamb 
weight limit was 45 pounds, 

Spiced-pork products will be added to the 
canned-meat field ration, previously limited 
to canned beef. 

“By spreading defense purchases over a 
wide range of meat products, instead of cen- 
tering them on a comparatively narrow 
range of the higher grades alone, we should 
avoid unwarranted peaks that might do our 
industry a tremendous amount of damage,” 
Mollin observed. 

“The last thing the industry wants under 
present conditions is a run-away market.” 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BYRNES. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Mano- 
NEY]. y 

Mr. OMAHONEY. At the conferences 
to which I have referred there were pres- 
ent: Lt. Col. Paul P. Logan, chief of sub- 
sistence of the Quartermaster Corps; Mr. 
Douglas C. MacKeachie, Deputy Director, 
Division of Purchases, Office of Produc- 
tion Management; Mr. J. Elmer Brock, 
president of the American National Live- 
stock Association, Kaycee, Wyo.; Mr. F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, Denver, 
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Colo.; Mr. Frank S. Boice, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the American 
National Livestock Association, Sonoita, 
Ariz.; and the following members of the 
legislative committee of the American 
National Livestock Association: Mr. A. D. 
Brownfield, Deming, N. Mex.; Mr. J. H. 
Mason, Spearfish, S. Dak.; Mr. William 
M. Wright, Deeth, Nev.; and Mr. George 
Jones, Marfa, Tex. 

Mr. President, all these gentlemen are 
intimately acquainted with the needs of 
the American livestock industry. No 
person anywhere can claim greater 
loyalty to the interests of the meat pro- 
ducers of the West than these gentlemen, 
who have been elected by the meat pro- 
ducers to be the executive board of their 
association. They have covered the situ- 
ation. They have conducted the nego- 
tiations. They came to the conclusion 
that it was desirable to make this ar- 
rangement, and they are defending it in 
the announcements which they make. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska to ask a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just read the names of certain 
members of the American National Live- 
stock Association. I have before me the 
letterhead of the United States Livestock 
Association, representing a territory 
which produces 65 percent of the beef of 
the United States, as compared to the 35 
percent represented by the organization 
for which the Senator speaks. There is 
no rivalry that I know of between the 
members of the two organizations. I 
simply wish to state for the Record that 
the United States Livestock Association, 
whose sentiments I am speaking, pro- 
duces 65 percent of the beef produced in 
the United States, as compared to the 35 
percent produced by members of the 
American National Livestock Association. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. It has been said 
that the amount of beef which could be 
brought in would be 20,000,000 pounds. 
That is one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
amount of beef produced in the United 
States. Our production last year was 
18,802,000,000 pounds; and imports of 20,- 
000,000 pounds would represent one-tenth 
of 1 percent of our production. At the 
same time we have been producing and 
selling in the American market more 
American beef each year since 1933. 

Mr. BYRNES. I am not familiar with 
the figures; I know the Senator from 
Wyoming is. I know, too, that beef is one 
of the products which at this time we are 
very happy to say is above parity. In the 
Appropriations Committee we are ad- 
vised that all other farm products are 
below parity. Beef is the only commodity 
I know of that is above parity. 

Mr. President, the amendment does not 
involve any discussion of the relative mer- 
its of domestic and imported beef, other 
than corned beef. The statement I made 
as to the canned product was based upon 
the statement of Admiral Spear in his 
testimony at page 49 of the hearings, as to 
the superiority of the Argentine product, 
not because they have better beef there, 
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but because they use the choicer cuts for 
canned beef, whereas in this country 
there is a great demand for steaks and 
“hot dogs,” for which there is practically 
no demand in Argentina. As a result, in 
this country, with very few exceptions, 
we do not can beef except for the Army 
and Navy. I am afraid cattlemen do not 
receive much of the increased price that 
is being paid, anyway. 

Boiled down, the question is simply 
this: The Navy finds itself confronted 
with a subsistence allowance, and when it 
buys canned corned beef, which is par- 
ticularly desirable to take to sea, it has 
to pay 3344 percent more than it paid 2 
years ago. The Army can buy 10,000,000 
pounds of corned beef, and apparently 
there is no complaint about it on the 
part of the Congress. 

If anything of the kind should be done, 
it should be done by general legislation 
affecting all Government departments; 
and it should not apply, as the provision 
in the bill does, to the Navy alone. If it 
is desirable and if it is wise, it should be 
applied to all departments of the Gov- 
ernment. That is the only interest I 
have in it. The motion to strike from 
the bill the restriction upon the Navy 
did not originate with me. It came from 
the section of the country which those 
interested in cattle are representing, and 
because of the agreement which had been 
entered into between the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Defense Com- 
mission, and the Association of Livestock 
Growers in the West. Because I am in- 
terested in the Navy, I think that in this 
matter the Navy is entitled to be placed 
on the same footing with the Army. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY], who proposed the original 
amendment, states there is no question 
relative to quality, so we may leave that 
entirely out of consideration. This is a 
matter of principle, a question whether 
it is worth more to the members of the 
United States Navy to eat beef that can 
be purchased for a few cents less from 
a foreigner, or whether they would rather 
patronize their home market. It is a big 
question. It does not cover only Argen- 
tine beef; it covers everything. 

The farmers of the United States, con- 
stituting about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion, are getting a smaller and smaller 
percentage of the income of the Nation. 
Wages are continually going up and the 
situation will reach such a point that 
those who are not now advocating the 
retention of this provision in the bill 
will propose, tomorrow or the next day 
or sometime soon, to increase the amount 
of money that is to be distributed among 
the farmers of America in order to reach 
parity. We will never reach parity by 
taking the money from one pocket and 
dividing it among the people of the Na- 
tion. The only way to get prosperity is 
to create new wealth. We cannot create 
new wealth in America by buying the 
products of other countries when we 
already have in our own country sufi- 
cient to supply the demand, and when 
there is no question of the quality of 
the products we are supplying. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming more or less 
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charged that I was making a partisan 
issue out of this question. I rise for the 
purpose of answering his statement, be- 
cause I do not want to be partisan in 
this matter, any more than I have been 
partisan in the consideration of a recent 
big question on which some of my col- 
leagues cast votes different from mine. 

However, I plead guilty to being parti- 
san for the farmers and livestock raisers 
of our country. I feel that the provision 
should remain in the bill mainly for the 
reason that it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and that certainly the chaotic con- 
dition existing in world affairs at present 
will not continue. I feel that when times 
of peace come again I shall certainly 
be in favor of our doing what the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina suggests, that 
is, prohibiting the purchase of foreign 
foods, outside of the United States, for 
any of the departments of Government 
which will be buying food, or which will 
have the right to buy focd. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, which 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
line 18, after the figures “$41,399,256”, 
to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food not grown or produced in the United 
States or its possessions, except articles of 
food not so grown or produced or which can- 
not be procured in sufficient quantities as 
and when needed, and except procurements 
by vessels in foreign waters and by estab- 
lishments located outside the continental 
United States, except the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska, for the personnel attached 
thereto. 


Mr. WILEY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. I understand that if he were 
present he would vote “yea.” If per- 
mitted to vote I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAND- 
LER], the Senators from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker and Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], 
the Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. LER 
and Mr. Tuomas], the Senators from 
New York [Mr. Map and Mr. WAGNER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MiL- 
LER], the Senators from Utah [Mr. MUR- 
bock and Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
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Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Rapciirrs], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GeorGE] is paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNnson], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. RADCLIFFE] is 
paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WuitE], who is necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEWART. My colleague the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR ] 
is unavoidably detained from the Sen- 
ate. I am advised that he is paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey]. 

Mr. McNARY, The Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Austin] is necessarily ab- 
sent. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosgey] is necessarily absent He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR]. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 32, 
nays 32—as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Andrews Gerry Murray 
Bankhead Glass O'Mahoney 
Barkley Green Overton 
Bilbo Guffey Reynolds 
Brown Hayden Schwartz 
Byrnes Hill Smathers 
Caraway Hughes Stewart 
Chavez Kilgore Truman 
Connally Lucas Tydings 
Downey McFarland Wallgren 
Ellender Maloney 

NAYS—32 
Adams Capper Norris 
Aiken Clerk, Idaho Nye 
Ball Danaher Shipstead 
Barbour Gillette Smith 
Bone Gurney Taft 
Brewster Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Vandenberg 
Bulow La Follette Wheeler 
Burton Langer Wiley 
Butler Lodge Willis 
Byrd McNary 

NOT VOTING—31 

Austin Johnson, Calif. Sheppard 
Balley e Thomas, Okla 
Bridges Thomas, Utah 
Bunker McKellar Tobey 
Chandler Mead Tunnell 
Clark, Mo, Miller Van Nuys 
Davis Murdock Wagner 
George Pepper Walsh 
Harrison Radcliffe White 
Hatch Reed 
Herring Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas are 32 and the nays 
are 32; so the amendment is rejected. 

(For correction of this vote as recorded 
in the Recorp and Journal of this date, 
see Recorp of Senate proceedings, p. 
2490.) 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DANAHER. I move to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Connecticut to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, on page 26, 
line 23, after the words “Naval Academy”, 
to strike out: 

Provided further, That the commissioned 
officer assigned on March 13, 1941, to the 
supervision of budgetary work in the Bureau 
of Ships, if he so elects, may be continued in 
such assignment until retirement for age or 
other cause, subject to the approval of the 
Chief of such Bureau, and, subject to physi- 
cal fitness, such officer shall be advanced to 
the grade of captain at such time as any offi- 
cer of his class is regularly advanced to such 
grade. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Public Works, Bureau of Yards 
and Decks”, in the item for the Naval 
Station, Tutuila, Samoa, on page 36, line 
1, to strike out “recreation building and 
accessories, $70,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, after line 15, to insert: 

Submarine Base, New London, Conn.: Pur- 
chase of land, $51,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item 
for the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
on page 39, line 14, after “$30,000”, to in- 
sert “acquisition of land for extension of 
Naval Academy grounds, $350,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item 
for the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
page 40, line 11, after “$172,000”, to in- 
sert “post school building and acces- 
sories, $100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, in the item for the Marine Bar- 
racks, San Diego, Calif., line 14, after 
“$400,000”, to insert “improvements at 
rifle range at La Jolla, $220,000, includ- 
ing $20,000 for target area and ranges; 
theater and recreation hall for enlisted 
men, $300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item 
for the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
Fla., page 41, line 7, after “$350,000”, 
to strike out “recreation facilities for of- 
ficers, $250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, 
after line 13, to strike out: 

Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif.: Ad- 
ditional aviation facilities at outlying aux- 
iliary base, Boulder City, Nev., including 


buildings and accessories and equipment, 
$500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading, “Pay, Marine Corps”, on page 
49, line 23, after the word “including”, 
to strike out “not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, 
after line 4, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 7. No part of any money appropri- 
ated herein or included under any contract 
authority herein granted shall be expended 
for the payment of any commission on any 
land purchase contract in excess of 3 per- 


cent of the purchase price. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1941 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is still before the Senate and 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, 
lines 18 and 19, it is proposed to strike 
out “years 1941 and” insert “year.” 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the 
only purpose of that is to make plain that 
it applies to 1942 and is not retroactive, 
applying to the fiscal rcar 1941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engros and the bill to be read a third 
ime. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 3981) was passed. 

Mr. BYRNES. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, request a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRNES, 
Mr. Grass, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Overton, Mr. Watsu, Mr. Lopcr, and Mr. 
Horman conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES TO 
REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committees 
of the Senate be authorized to submit 
reports during the recess or adjournment 
of the Senate following today’s session: 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I usu- 
ally consent to such a request, and I shall 
not do otherwise now; but let me inquire, 
what bills the Senator has in mind, in 
order that we may anticipate what work 
will be on the calendar for Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam hoping that the 
Appropriations Committee will report the 
$7,000,000,000 appropriation bill under 
the Lend-Lease Act during the week. It 
is my purpose to move an adjournment 
until Monday, and I should like to be in a 
position to have that bill taken up on 
Monday if the committee shall finish its 
work on the bill and report it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. That is what I wanted 
to know from the Senator. So, if the 
committee reports between now and Sat- 
urday, then, it is the purpose of the Sen- 
ator to have taken up the $7,000,000,000 
appropriation bill on Monday? 

Mr. B . Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

MARKETING QUOTAS FOR PEANUTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the fol- 
lowing report, which was ordered to lie 
on the table: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3546) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, for the purpose of 
regulating interstate and foreign commerce 
in peanuts, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: On page 3, line 19, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendment, strike out the figures 
“80” and insert the figures “95”; on page 4, 
line 8, of the Senate engrossed amendment, 
strike out the word “of” and insert the word 
“on”; on page 4 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out lines 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19 and insert “Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this section, the Secretary shall 
proclaim a national marketing quota with 
respect to the crop of peanuts produced in the 
calendar year 1941 equal to the minimum 
quota provided for said year in subsection 
(a) hereof and shall provide for the holding 
of a referendum on such quota within thirty 
days after the date upon which this Act be- 
comes effective, and the State and farm acre- 
age allotments established under the 1941 
agricultural conservation program shall be the 
State and farm acreage allotments for the 
1941 crop of peanuts”; on page 5, line 3, of 
the Senate engrossed amendment, strike out 
the figures 90“ and insert the figures “95”; 
on page 6 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out the period 
after the word “year”, insert a semicolon and 
strike out the following sentence “In the 
distribution of such increase of 2 per centum, 
preference shall be given to the claims of new 
producers” and insert Provided, in the dis- 
tribution of such increases based on such ex- 
cess acreage the total allotments established 
for new farms shall not be less than fifty per 
centum of such increases”; on page 10 of 
the Senate engrossed amendment after the 
word “basis” in line 10, insert “of the for- 
mula used in determining the parity price 
of peanuts as”; and on page 10 of the Senate 
engrossed amendment strike out all of lines 
17, 18, 19, and 20; on page 10, line 8, of the 
Senate engrossed amendment, strike out the 
figures 52“ and insert the figures “50”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

HATTIE W. Caraway, 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

H. P. FULMER, 

Watt Doxey, 

STEPHEN PACE, 

CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 

J. ROLAND KINZER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, 7 years 
ago the President of the United States, 
Mr. Roosevelt, submitted to the United 
States Senate for ratification a treaty 
covering the St. Lawrence seaway power 
project. The document then before us 
was a treaty. The Senate acted, and 
the treaty failed of ratification. 

Yesterday it was announced that a 
treaty had been signed between Canada 
and the United States on a similar proj- 
ect, to be known as the St. Lawrence 
River seaway and power project. The 
President, in a public statement, has 
indicated that at this time a similar 
treaty does not need the ratification of 
the Senate, as a treaty between this 
country and some other country. 

I do not know by what stretch of the 
imagination, or by what queer process 
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of reasoning, the President arrived at 
that conclusion. Nevertheless, it seems 
rather peculiar that such a treaty 7 
years ago should require Senate ratifica- 
tion, while today it does not. 

The President states this project is in 
the interest of national defense. He 
allotted about a million dollars of na- 
tional-defense funds to make a survey 
without authorization of Congress. The 
survey has been made, and he now rec- 
ommends the project under the guise of 
national defense. I cannot see how it 
can be considered a national-defense 
project. It will take about 6 years to 
complete. By that time, most of us 
hope and believe that the present emer- 
gency will be over. 

In my judgment, this is exactly the 
reverse of a vital national-defense proj- 
ect. At a time when we need all the 
resources of the country to build planes 
and tanks, plants, and other materials 
which are urgently needed, it is proposed 
to divert men and materials to the pur- 
poses of this project. It will open up 
to a hostile power a broad highway for 
the invasion of the heart of America, 
It will eventually throw out of employ- 
ment tens of thousands of railroad labor. 
It will injure and hurt our port cities, 
on both the Atlantic Ocean and the Guif 
of Mexico, and it will cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars when money is needed 
so urgently for vital defense needs. 

There appeared in the New York 
Times of today an editorial entitled “St. 
Lawrence: New Style“; and in the 
March issue of the Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Journal there appeared an edi- 
torial on the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
I ask that these two editorials be incor- 
porated in the body of the Recorp as 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 

{From the New York Times of March 20, 
1941] 
ST. LAWRENCE; NEW STYLE 

Seven years ago President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted the St. Lawrence River seaway-and- 
power project to the Senate in the form of a 
treaty that required a two-thirds vote of ap- 
proval to make it effective. The Senate 
failed to approve it. Now, 7 years later, the 
President returns to the same subject, this 
time with an “agreement”—signed yesterday 
at Ottawa—which will not require a two- 
thirds vote of approval, but merely a ma- 
jority vote to provide the necessary money. 

For this method of whipping the devil 
around the stump some justification might 
perhaps be found if the St. Lawrence project 
could be described as an imperatively needed 
defense measure. But how can this be said 
of a project which, by Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
definition, cannot be completed until 1945? 
The President offers the explanation that 
we are today appropriating money for the 
construction of warships, which also will not 
be completed until 1945. But this compari- 
son is less an argument for supporting the St. 
Lawrence project than it is a reason for 
doubting the wisdom of clogging our ship- 
ways by laying down battleships that cannot 
be completed for 5 years when our shipbuild- 
ing facilities are so urgently needed for mer- 
chant ships and destroyers that can be 
turned out quickly to meet the threat of 
Hitler’s all-out attack at sea. 

The plain facts are (1) that the St. Law- 
rence project cannot possibly be of the 
slightest use either to Canada or the United 
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States in any crisis this year or next year or 
the year after that or the year after that; 
(2) that if Canada and the United States 
need more power for defense work they can 
get it much more quickly either at Niagara 
Falls or by building steam-electric plants; 
(3) that instead of promoting defense, the 
St. Lawrence project promises to get squarely 
in the way of it by diverting an army of men, 
colcssal amounts of material, and whole 
trains of railway cars to the St. Lawrence at 
a time when there is crying need for planes, 
tanks, guns, and ships. 

The President has chosen an unfortunate 
methed of reviving a favorite project. On 
grounds of defense efficiency his request for 
eppropriations to support it ought to be re- 
jected. 

[From the Locomotive Engineers Journal of 
March 1941] 


A MESSAGE 


To the Membership: 

Baited with glittering misconceptions, the 
farmers of the great agricultural areas of 
North America are being led to believe that 
the St. Lawrence waterway and power scheme 
will help them get more money for their 
products. They are told that such a project 
would make the area a mighty “gateway to 
world trade.” 

Skillful instigators of the scheme have 
neglected to mention that this so-called gate 
to world trade, which is so generously cffered 
this great area—at the expense of the already 
overburdened taxpayers—is a swinging gate. 
One that will swing back and smack the face 
(and security) of the very same farmer and 
businessman, small and large, who would 
have to struggle to pay this enormous tax 
bill. The great farm areas should become 
alert to the fact that America’s agricultural 
markets are jeopardized by this scheme which 
is being proven unsound economically and 
politically. 

A quick survey of world trade conditions 
reveals the backswing that could be ex- 
pected from the St. Lawrence scheme. Most 
of America’s trade, except for war and de- 
fense transactions with Great Britain, is with 
South America and probably will remain so 
balanced for years to come. Our gcod-neigh- 
bor policy will see to that. 

In return for our goods Latin America of- 
fers principally agricultural products, cattle 
and hides. Through lower living standards 
and peon labor their cost of production is 
much cheaper than in the United States and 
Canada. Thus the St. Lawrence scheme 
would enable them to dump these products 
into the very center of America’s own agri- 
cultural area and would do much to de- 
moralize the markets. 

Not so long ago, you may recall, a number 
of small ocean-going boats from South 
America came through the circuitous St. Law- 
rence route and unloaded their cargoes of 
grain in the Midwest. This raised havoc with 
grain markets in the area. 

With the good-neighbor policy enforced, 
politicians would find it most discomforting 
and embarrassing to endeavor to raise pro- 
tective tariffs to guard our agricultural mar- 
kets in the Midwest. Thus, through the St. 
Lawrence scheme, America’s great army of 
farmers would toil in their fields to raise the 
taxes for a project that would severely crip- 
ple their own markets. 

Increased opposition to the St. Lawrerce 
project is becoming more evident through- 
out Canada and the United States, as people 
become more familiar with its economic and 
political effect. As a defense measure it can- 
not be completed in time to be of any use 
in the present conflict, and when completed 
it could be used only about 7 months of each 
year because it would be icebound and un- 
navigable 5 months of the year. As a power 
project steam plants have been conceded to 
be far more desirable because they can be 
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erected where the power is needed, more 
quickly and at less cost. 

A channel 27 feet deep is specified in the 
project, which eliminates the possibility of 
building warships of capital size—battleships 
or cruisers—in the Great Lakes shipyards as 
many of the project’s proponents would 
have us believe. Lake shipbuilding facilities 
are already congested with their share of the 
construction of boats which can go through 
the existing water route. 

As we consider the St. Lawrence scheme in 
the solid light of day we must not neglect 
the fact that it will do much to harm the 
farmers of Canada and the United States. 
Neither can we forget that the scheme will 
serve to drain millions of dollars from over- 
burdened taxpayers in every part of the 
country now (and for many years to come) 
when every effort and dollar is urgently 
needed for advancement of a vital rearma- 
ment program. 

Yours fraternally, 
PauL M. Smr, Editor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate preceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKe tar, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jerome N. Frank to be Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ben Moore to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the southern district of 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominaticn is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmasters 
will be confirmed en bloc. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. E. L. Compere to be State 
director of selective service for the State 
of Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbjection, the nomination is confirmed. 

IN THE ARMY 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 

dry nominations in the Army. 


MARCH 20 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Army nominations will be 
confirmed en bloc, 

That concludes the calendar. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, several 
nominations have been confirmed, of 
which the President has not been notified 
because of the fact that a regular execu- 
tive session has not been held since the 
6th day of March. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, including today’s nominations, 
all nominations heretofore confirmed 
may be immediately transmitted to the 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbjection, it is so ordered. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. GREEN. From the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I report the nomina- 
tion of Cecil M. P. Cross, of Rhode Island, 
to be a consul general of the United 
States of America, with the recommenda- 
tion that the nomination be confirmed; 
and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
nomination will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Cecil M. P. Cross, of Rhode Island, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 2 and 
a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to 
be also a consul general of the United 
States of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified forthwith of the confirmation 
of the nomination, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF 
ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Vice President be author- 
ized to sign enrolled bills that are ready 
for his signature, notwithstanding the 
recess or adjournment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr, BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, March 24, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 20, 1941: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Claud N. Sapp, of South Carolina, to he 
United States attorney for the eastern district 
of South Carolina. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
January 30, 1941. 

BOARD OF INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search for the period of the existence of the 
Board, as provided in title III, part I, of the 
‘Transportation Act of 1940, approved Septem- 
ber 18, 1940: 

Wayne Coy, of Indiana, 
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Charles West, of Ohio. 
Nelson Lee Smith, of New Hampshire. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following-named assistant surgeons to 
be passed assistant surgeons in the United 
States Public Health Service, to rank as such 
from the dates set opposite their names: 
Ward L. Mould, April 1, 1941. 
Terrence E. Billings, April 1, 1941. 
James R. Shaw, April 7, 1941. 
James Watt, May 17, 1941. 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
Edward Macauley, of California, to be a 
member of the United States Maritime 
Commission for the unexpired term of 6 
years from September 26, 1938, vice Max 
O’Rell Truitt, resigned. 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
The following-named officers in the Coast 
Guard of the United States to be chief 
gunners, to rank as such from April 1,.1941: 
Gunner Wilfred Mitchell. 
Gunner William O. Dwyer. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 
Norris E. Lineweaver, a citizen of Ohio, 
to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps from the 12th day of March 1941. 
PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Karah J. White to be postmaster at Ash- 
land, Ala., in place of K. J. White. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired March 10, 1941. 
ARKANSAS 
Fred H. Bond to be postmaster at Stephens, 
Ark., in place of Fred Smith, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 
George S. Lawson to be postmaster at 


Boonville, Calif. Office became Presidential ` 


July 1, 1940. 

Thomas F. Gladwill to be postmaster at 
Harbor City, Calif., in place of L. M. Pres- 
ton, resigned. 

Elizabeth C. Bavier to be postmaster at 
Truckee, Calif., in place of E. C. Bavier. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 1, 1940. 

COLORADO 

Michael C. Huber to be postmaster at Pali- 
sade, Colo., in place of E. R. Mulvihill, de- 
ceased. 

CONNECTICUT 


James J. Slattery to be postmaster at Nor- 
walk, Conn., in place of W. J. Devine, de- 
ceased. 

FLORIDA 

Louis Goldstein to be postmaster at Fer- 
nandina, Fla., in place of T. G. Ozmer, de- 
ceased. 

Ethel L. Hadsock to be postmaster at 
Newberry, Fla., in place of E. L. Hadsock. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 13, 
1940. 

Thelma M. Houghton to be postmaster at 
Port Orange, Fla., in place of B. E. Jones, 
resigned. 

GEORGIA 

Nancy A. W. Griffis to be postmaster at 
Screven, Ga., in place of N. A. W. Griffis. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 13, 
1940. 

ILLINOIS 

Julianna Crippin Uphoff to be postmaster 
at Cisne, II., in place of R. E. Kern, re- 
signed, 

Cecile S. Ballein to be postmaster at 
Hanover, II., in place of H. E. Ballein, de- 
ceased, 

Richard Joseph Kreuser to be postmaster 
at Prairie View, III., in place of F. E. Stoerp, 
resigned. 

Banks Lambdin to be postmaster at St. 
Joseph, l., in place of Pauline White, re- 
moved. 
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INDIANA 


William Wert to be postmaster at Marion, 
Ind., in place of A. J. Green. Incumbent's 
commission expired April 27, 1938. 

Udell Smith to be postmaster at New Pal- 
estine, Ind., in place of M. A. Schreiber, re- 
signed. 

Ivan Dale Watson to be postmaster at Rus- 
Siaville, Ind., in place of I. D. Watson. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 1, 1940. 

IOWA 

Martin O'Connell to be postmaster at Vail, 
Iowa, in place of L. L. Powers, deceased. 

Jeanette L. Lee to be postmaster at Ventura, 
Iowa, in place of J. L. Lee. meumbent's com- 
mission expired March 2, 1941. 


MAINE 


James G. O'Connor to be postmaster at 
Bangor, Maine, in place of J. G. O’Connor. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1940. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Gerald J. Casey to be postmaster at Charles 
River, Mass. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 

MICHIGAN 


Wayne C. Uckele to be postmaster at Erie, 
Mich., in place of B. J. La Pointe. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired January 20, 1940. 

Earl Hudson to be postmaster at Gobles, 
Mich., in place of Earl Hudson, Incumbent’s 
commission expired April 24, 1940. 

William Bonek to be postmaster at Suttons 
Bay, Mich., in place of W. A. Beuerle, trans- 
ferred. 

William H. Stickel to be postmaster at 
White Pigeon, Mich., in place of W. H. Stickel. 
Incumbent's commission expired March 21, 
1940. 

MINNESOTA 

Leo L. Drey to be postmaster at Brecken- 
ridge, Minn., in place of D. J, McMahon, re- 
moved. 

John S. Stensrud to be postmaster at Canby, 
Minn., in piace of J. S. Stensrud. Incum- 
bent's commission expired June 20, 1940. 

Jarl I. Sundseth to be pcstmaster at Hal- 
stad, Minn., in place of C. A. Smaby, deceased. 

LeRoy S. Burnett to be postmaster at Hew- 
itt, Minn., in place of L. S. Burnett. Incum- 
bent's commission expired February 5, 1940. 

Arthur G. Johnson to be postmaster at 
Litchfield, Minn., in place of Roy Peterson. 
ak © commission expired June 25, 
1940. 

Hjalmer H. Moe to be postmaster at Milan, 
Minn.. in place of H. H. Moe. Incumbent’s 
commission expired August 26, 1939. 

Edward J. Mendick to be postmaster at 
Oslo, Minn, in place of J. A. Hilden. Incum- 
bent's commission expired April 30, 1940. 

Doipha E. Johnson to be postmaster at 
Strandquist, Minn., in place of E. O. Stennes. 
Incumbent's commission expired May 29, 1939. 

Roy H. Ireland to be postmaster at Wadena, 
Minn., in place of J. P. Mettel. Incumbent's 
commission expired August 26, 1939. 

Jennie M. Wurst to be postmaster at Wat- 
kins, Minn. in place of J. M. Wurst. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired April 30, 1940. 

Edwin H. Mielke to be postmaster at 
Wheaton, Minn, in place of R. L. Bard. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1940. 

MONTANA 


Odin H. Blockhus to be postmaster at Big 
Sandy, Mont., in place of F. B. Lee, removed. 

Edwin E. Sykes to be postmaster at Ekalaka, 
Mont., in place of P. M. McLean. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 25, 1940. 

Ethel H. Burchak to be postmaster at 
Stanford, Mont., in place of E. H. Burchak. 
Incumbent's commission expired June 1, 
1940. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Wallace D. Jones to be postmaster at Meri- 
den, N. M. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1940. 
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Harry Marvin Riddle, Jr. to be postmaster 
at Asbury, N. J. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Kathleen M. McKenna to be postmaster at 
Fairview, N. J. in place of J. A. O'Connor, 
removed. 

J. Philip Ryan to be postmaster at Warren 
Point, N. J. in place of J. P. Ryan, retired. 

Edmund H. Carpenter to be postmaster at 
Woodbury, N. J., in place of E. H. Carpenter. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1940. 

NEW MEXICO 


Enid D. McCargish to be postmaster at 
Reserve, N. Mex. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Mary Y. Ray to be postmaster at Roy, N. 
Mex., in place of Canuto Gonzales, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


William O. Wiley to be postmaster at Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., in place of L. A. Wiley, de- 
ceased. 

Edward L. Coon to be postmaster at Chitte- 
nango, N. Y., in place of P. J. Dwyer, remcved. 

Blanche C. Randall to be postmaster at 
Hilton, N. T., in place of W. A. Downes, 
transferred. 

William T. Storm to be postmaster at 
Hopewell Junction, N. L., in place of H. R. 
Stevens, deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mary S. Tiedeman to be postmaster at 
Douglas, N. Dak., in place of M. M. Lystad, 
resigned. 

Earl T. Atha to be postmaster at Linton, 
N. Dak., in place of J. M. Lipp, removed. 

Pauline A. Wetzel to be postmaster at 
Saint Michael, N. Dak., in place of E. H. 
Berheide, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


W. Blanche Lucas to be postmaster at 
Ponca City, Okla., in place of Blanche Lucas. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 
1939. 

Wocdrow Rhoton to be postmaster at 
Shidler, Okla., in place of L. H. Tolbert, re- 
moved. 

OREGON 


Ruth I. Lyons to be postmaster at Lyons, 
Oreg. Office became Presidential July 1, 1940. 
Raymond D. Hewitt to be postmaster at 
Troutdale, Oreg., in place of C. A. Purcell, 
deceased. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Peter L. Tressler to be postmaster at Dal- 
matia, Pa. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1940. 

Joseph Pugh to be postmaster at Jerome, 
Pa., in place of R. P. Smith, resigned. 

Eugene P. McCarthy to be postmaster at 
Johnsonburg, Pa., in place of Leo Melee. 
Incumbent's commission expired April 6, 
1939. 

John H. Nix to be postmaster at Polk, Pa., 
in place of E. L. Ely, Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired June 20, 1940. 

Howard M. Reynolds to be postmaster at 
Sayre, Pa., in place of A. L. Laws, deceased. 

J. Brooke Althouse to be postmaster at Tem- 
ple, Pa., in place of W. S. Becker. Incumbent’s 
commission expired January 28, 1940. 

Edna S. Rankin to be postmaster at Vesta- 
burg, Pa., in place of M. L. Cari. Incumbent’s 
commission expired July 1, 1940. 


PUERTO RICO 


Antonio Esteves to be postmaster at Agua- 
dilla, P. R., in place of C. F. Torregrossa, de- 
ceased. 

TENNESSEE 


Henry E. Hudson to be postmaster at Whit- 


well, Tenn., in place of H.E. Hudson. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired January 20, 1940. 
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TEXAS 
Albert L. Logan to be postmaster at Marfa, 
Tex., in place of E. I. Pruett, resigned. 
David C. Harris to be postmaster at Mineral 
Wells, Tex., in place of D. C. Harris. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired June 17, 1940. 


UTAH 
David S. Betts to be postmaster at North 
Salt Lake, Utah, in place of H. C. Nelson. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1936. 
VERMONT 
Roscoe E. Olmstead to be postmaster at 
Saxtons River, Vt., in place of H. L. Simonds, 
removed. 
VIRGINIA 
Rachel E. Dance to be postmaster at Ettrick, 
Va., in place of K. J. Brockwell, deceased. 
WASHINGTON 
John H. Thompson to be postmaster at 
Midway, Wash. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 
WISCONSIN 
Arthur J. Brill to be Rostmaster at Kiel, 
Wis., in place of R. H. Lauson, removed. 
WYOMING 
Ivan R. Daugherty to be postmaster at 
Baggs, Wyo. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 20, 1941: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
Jerome N. Frank to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Ben Mocre to be United States district 
judge for the southern district of West 
Virginia. 
POSTMASTERS 
MICHIGAN 
Albert Danicl Liedel, Maybee. 
MISSOURI 
Rcbley H. Hogue, Jr., Bragg City. 
OKLAHOMA 
Lola Knotts, Langley. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Brig. Gen. E. L. Compere to be State direc- 
tor of Selective Service for the State of 
Arkansas. 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Cecil M. P. Cross to be a consul general of 
the United States of America. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
Second Lt. Robert Royce Gideon, Jr., to the 
Air Corps, 


Norte. -For a list of the names of the re- 
maining persons whose nominations for pro- 
motion, transfer, or appointment in the Army 
were confirmed today, see Senate proceedings 
of Marcli 10, 1941, under the caption “Nomi- 
nations,” beginning on page 2184. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 20, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou, O God, with eternal love in 
Thine heart, help us to seek that foun- 
tain of life out of which flow those en- 
during affections which inspire grace, 
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charity, and vision in the midst of a 
world of doubt. Give us power to look 
backward to cur limitations of yesterday 
and an outlook to discern the possibili- 
ties of tomorrow. Breathe upon us Thy 
spirit, revealing that human life is but in 
its morning, and finally the old and the 
new shall be joined in one everlasting 
fellowship. Enlighten the eyes of our 
hearts, Heavenly Father, reflecting that 
light which springs up in the depths of 
the soul, unveiling more fully a large 
measure of the spirit of our Master. We 
pray for those who are in sorrow and for 
those who are in joy, for those who are 
cast down, for those who are exalted, and 
for those who are in a barren land, weary 
and lonely. Grant that the divine pres- 
ence may rest abundantly with those who 
are walking in darkness; may they see 
the light in the daytime and its gleam in 
the night season. Spread abroad Thy 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
and may the whole world learn to love 
and follow peace and understanding. In 
the name of our Saviour. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in connection with 
the Mediaticn Board and the work of the 
Dies committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in connection with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. 

The SPEAKER. Without cbjection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a short 
letter and telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. GUYER of Kansas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Alfred E. Smith. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MINE INSPECTION 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MARCH 20 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining reported 
out the mine-inspection bill with one 
simple amendment, which, however, 
completely destroys the effectiveness of 
that bill as a safety measure. They 
have stricken out the qualification that 
the inspectors must be mining engineers 
or the equivalent, and make as the only 
qualification for an inspector the fact 
that a man has had 5 years’ experience 
in mining. I believe that that change 
was brought about due to the pressure 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
who are thereby proving that that or- 
ganization is not interested in that bill 
as a safety measure, but rather as 4 
regulatory measure to control and pes- 
sibly hamstring the coal-mining industry. 

Mr. Speaker, safety inspection 1s lit- 
erally as well as figuratively deadly seri- 
ous business, and it requires the highest 
possible type of individual as an inspec- 
tor, thoroughly competent, completely 
efficient, and adequately trained. A ca- 
pable mine inspector must be a techni- 
cian and he should be a mining engineer 
by training either in an accredited col- 
lege or through practical experience. In 
any event, to be thoroughly capable, he 
must have had years of practical experi- 
ence in mining as well as in mine safety 
work. The simple qualification, now 
stated in the Senate version of the mine- 
inspection bill, “that he shall be a per- 
son with the basic qualification of 5 
years’ practical experience in the min- 
ing of coal,” is absolutely meaningless 
as far as the capabilities of the proposed 
inspector are concerned. I will grant 
you for the sake of argument, that a 
man with 5 years of practical experience 
might be a thoroughly capable inspector 
after he had received the exacting train- 
ing required. I will grant further that 
this does not limit or prohibit the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, acting through the 
Bureau of Mines, from employing thor- 
oughly capable men, who must, how- 
ever, have had this 5 years’ practical ex- 
perience. But it does permit him, Mr. 
Speaker, to employ men who are not 
trained engineers for this inspection 
service, and this was not the sense of 
the House of Representatives when it 
passed this bill, nor was it the sense of 
either the sponsor of the bill or the 
Mines and Mining Committee of the 
House, when it reported this bill to our 
body. 

Competent mine inspection is very 
complicated and technical training is 
imperative. A competent mine inspector 
must have a knowledge of engineering 
and mathematics in order to figure 
stresses and strains required in properly 
supporting the roof of a mine against 
the hazard of falling, and this hazard 
has become increased greatly with the 
increased in mechanized mining. In 
the old hand-mining days, a face might 
move back 5 or 6 feet a day, with 1 
cr 2 men engaged at the face. A fall- 
ing roof created a hazard to those two 
men only. With the advent of the 
mechanized mine, the operating force is 
more closely grouped and frequently 10 
to 20 men are employed in one part of 
the mine on one working face; and this 
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working face may be pushed back 20 to 
40 to 60 or 70 feet in a day, and where 
falling-roof conditions are encountered, 
the difficulty of shoring up these roofs is 
tremendously increased, not only in 
auantity of materials required, but must 
likewise be increased in strength in or- 
der to provide working room for the ma- 
chinery, The danger from falls is in- 
creased and, of course, in a serious fall, 
the entire crew might be wiped out. 

Likewise, in this rapid pushing back of 
the face, the danger from gas is tre- 
mendously increased. This means that 
competent inspectors must be abie to do 
much more than judge the danger from 
gas explosion by .the mere operation of 
the popular safety lamp. They must be 
technically trained to be able to go into 
the mine and analyze the gas and to 
analyze the air, both as to oxygen con- 
tent and as to the presence of impurities, 
such as carbon dioxide and carbon mon- 
oxide. They must be able to measure the 
flow of air and all these various tests 
must be computed accurately. These in- 
spectors must be able to analyze the coal- 
dust content of the air in the mine and 
be able to determine when a hazardous 
condition is prevalent. They must be 
blasting experts. They must be capable 
machinery—and especially electrical ma- 
chinery—experts. 

As I have previously pointed out to this 
House, the Bureau of Mines has done 
splendid work in the past, and they now 
are possessed of a splendid staff of field- 
men. All of these men, and all of these 
future inspectors, must be carefully 
trained in the Bureau of Mines’ labora- 
tory, and they are not competent to make 
these inspections, required under this 
bill, until they are so trained. And when 
they are so trained they are of ines- 
timable value not only to the safety of 
the miners themselves but to the oper- 
ators and the entire industry. There 
have been numerous occasions when on 
request of the operators these Bureau 
of Mine experts have gone into the mine, 
have spent the week or more required to 
adequately inspect these mines, and have 
come out with very definite recommenda- 
tions, which when acted upon by the 
operators, oftentimes at the expense of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, have 
immeasurably increased the safety of the 
miners and increased the profits to the 
operators and increased the wages to the 
miners. 

Mr. Speaker, these inspectors at pres- 
ent are experts in rescue work. They are 
especially trained for this work and are 
at all times capable of immediately di- 
agnosing the post-explosion hazards in a 
mine and safely leading the rescue opera- 
tions. Again this calls for the highest- 
type technical men and not simply those 
whose only qualification, under the Sen- 
ate version, must be that “they have had 
5 years practical experience in mining.” 
After the rescue work has been completed 
these technicians must be able to diag- 
nose the probable cause of the explosion 
and then be able to write a comprehen- 
sive and highly intelligent report, which 
under this bill can be made public. 

Indeed, following all inspections, these 
men must be technically trained so that 
they can write a comprehensive and in- 
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telligent report on the inspection not with 
the idea of making an interesting report 
for the public, but one which is techni- 
cally correct and hence of value to the 
Bureau of Mines itself and to every other 
inspector in the Bureau, and likewise of 
value to the operator and the miner. 
These men must be students because ob- 
viously by their required reading these 
hundreds of reports which come in from 
the field each year covering accidents 
which occurred and inspections which 
were made all over the country, they in 
turn may be fully informed on the 
Science of mining and be on guard lest 
explosions occur in mines which they 
have inspected and where they may per- 
haps have overlooked a possible source of 
explosion. 

Mr. Speaker, these inspectors must be 
technicians trained in mining conditions 
all over the United States and capable of 
analyzing hazards and the source of haz- 
ards in any mine in the country to which 
their duty may call them. Because ob- 
viously, if safety is the watchword in this 
legislation, these men must be constantly 
shifted from one part of the country to 
another. They must be continually ro- 
tated around the country because of the 
possibility that succeeding inspectors 
may find something a preceding inspec- 
tor overlooked. This, I am sure, is de- 
sired and in fact insisted upon by the 
United Mine Workers themselves, be- 
cause before our subcommittee last year, 
the charge was constantly made by rep- 
resentatives of the miners that the un- 
derlying fault with the State inspection 
service today is that many of the in- 
spectors are appointed by politica] pa- 
tronage; are employed only locally; are 
subject to undue pressure on occasion 
from the operators and, consequently, are 
not adequately trained and sometimes are 
not efficient because of the fact that they 
may be overlooking certain hazards, 
either wittingly or unwittingly. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, if we are sincere in try- 
ing to eliminate any such possibly exist- 
ing abuses, these inspectors must not be 
kept in any one district as a permanent 
thing, but must be rotated all over the 
country in order that through experience 
their knowledge and their technique may 
be broadened. 

Surely because of these reasons, and 
many others which I might cite to you, 
Mr. Speaker, you must agree that mine- 
safety inspection does require technically 
trained men of the highest type; and 
this bill must properly specify, as it did, 
that these men under civil service must 
be capable mining engineers or the 
equivalent. 

This Senate committee amendment, by 
which they have stricken out the House 
provision that these inspectors must be 
mining engineers or the equivalent, opens 
this bill up to the worst kind of abuse, 
and opens it up to the question of politi- 
cal appointment. You may say that 
these men are, and they will be, subject 
to civil service, but you do not say what 
civil-service rating they must have, and 
thereby you permit incompetency in the 
inspection force. That is not the sense 
of this Congress. This Congress seeks in 
this bill to promote safety in mining. 
This Congress is interested in saving hu- 
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man life, and is not interested in politcal 
appointment, nor is it interested, in this 
bill, in the regulation or supervision of 
the mining industry. Safety, not poli- 
tics, must be the watchword of this bill. 
Let us not play politics with safety. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that when this bill 
reaches the floor of the Senate the House 
provision will be restored; and if not, 
then I certainly hope that it will be when 
the bill is sent to conference. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a report from the 
North Dakota Mill and Elevator on the 
wheat situation in regard to Government 
contracts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including a speech delivered by 
our colieague the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HARRINGTON] at a St. Patrick's So- 
ciety dinner in New York. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


THE MEDIATION BOARD 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has appointed a 
Mediation Board to prevent stoppages in 
defense production. In my judgment, 
this is a very constructive move on the 
part of the President. I am glad it was 
taken, and I wish it had been taken 
earlier, 

I have asked for this minute to say 
that under these circumstances it seems 
to me it is the duty of every person and 
every group in America to cooperate 
fully with this Board; that there should 
not be the imposition of conditions by 
employers upon workers which are likely 
to cause trouble, nor should there be 
strikes in defense industries until all of 
the good offices of the Mediation Board 
have been exhausted. 

It appears to me that if that rule is 
followed carefully by all groups, you are 
going to be able to find a cure to the 
situation that many of us have been 
worrying about, including the construc- 
tive leaders of labor. 

I believe and hope that is going to be 
the result of this constructive act. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXPLANATION 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I was una- 
voidably absent at the time of the roll call 
yesterday on the $7,000,000,000 bill. Had 
I been present, I would have voted in 
favor of the bill, and likewise I would 
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have voted in favor of the motion to 
recommit. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief editorial appearing in the 
Times-Herald of this date, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and to 
include therein a brief editorial from the 
Baton Rouge State Times of March 14, 
1941. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address delivered by Mr. 
Theodore S. Watson, of New York, deal- 
ing with the role of the stock exchange 
in our national economy. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Myr. 
Speaker, as the President put it last Sat- 
urday night, our defense program should 
not be impeded by unnecessary strikes. 
The question naturally arises whether 
Congress should act in this respect. 
Whenever a difficult situation presents 
itself, many people seem to think it can 
be solved by legislation, saying, “There 
ought to be a law.” 

Experience in other countries gives us 
overwhelming evidence that if we want 
to speed up the defense program, the pas- 
sage of a bill to outlaw strikes is a good 
way not to do it. In Australia, with 
compulsory arbitration, there have been 
many more strikes than here. In Eng- 
land in the last war they outlawed strikes. 
When three men were convicted of ille- 
gally striking, 97,000 shipyard workers 
promptly went out on strike. In France, 
as Ambassador Bullitt told the Judiciary 
Committee, strikes were outlawed, but 
production was not thereby increased, for 
dissatisfied workers simply did not pro- 
duce. 

A strike is a social calamity; in a major 
defense industry it can be a national ca- 
lamity. But we must not make the mis- 
take of thinking that every strike is an 
unwarranted attempt by labor to force 
the acceptance of exorbitant demands. 
After all, the people making the im- 
mediate sacrifice are the strikers and 
their families. They lose their regular 
pay, and they risk their jobs—and wage 
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earners with an income of, say, $1,500 a 
year seldom have savings to fall back 
on. Often strikes seem to workingmen 
to be their only resort against unbearable 
oppression—their only chance to win a 
decent and healthy life.. 

There are other strikes which, in a na- 
tional emergency, anger the American 
people. Those are jurisdictional dis- 
putes, between two craft unions within 
the A. F. of L. or between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. Such stoppages never 
enlist public sympathy. But the solution 
does not lie in legislation doomed to be 
ineffective. It lies in more expeditious 
action by the National Labor Relations 
Board, where an election can settle the 
issue, and in other cases it lies in the 
voluntary self-discipline of the organi- 
zations concerned, aided by the good 
offices of Government officials who are 
experienced in mediation and have the 
public interest at heart. 

The President yesterday created a new 
representative mediation board to deal 
with labor disputes of major difficulty 
and importance. Simply as a practical 
matter, we cannot achieve results by 
passing a law here, no matter how much 
that might relieve the feelings of some 
of the Members. We can help by giving 
every support, and calling upon our con- 
stituents to give every support, to the 
efforts of the new Board to promote a 
just and voluntary industrial peace. 
Applause. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 


HOUSE HEARINGS, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1942 


Mr. JARMAN, Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report back 
House Concurrent Resolution 21 (Rept. 
No. 288) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 21 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives be, and is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to have printed for its use 
1,000 additional copies of the hearings held 
before said committee on the bill (H. R. 3735) 
entitled “A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes.” 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a letter I have received 
from a constituent in my district in con- 
nection with the fact that her name ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 19, 1940, and was placed there 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dicxsrem], together with a list of other 
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people who were supposed to be affiliated 
with anti-Semitic groups. 

This particular lady has lived in my 
district all her life, is a very active worker 
in the Democratic Party—as a matter of 
fact she is a captain; and this is the 
first time her name has appeared in the 
Recorp. She never appeared before any 
committee of the Congress nor had an 
opportunity to be heard. In this letter 
she sets forth her position. I believe in 
view of this unfair appearance of her 
name it would be proper to permit her 
letter to appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on this coming Saturday, 
March 22, Grand Coulee Dam will pro- 
duce its first power. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record and to include therein a release 
by the Department of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION WEEK 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee for Inter-American Co- 
operation of New York City, of which I 
am a member, is sponsoring an inter- 
American cooperation week to be held 
between March 23 and March 29. The 
week will be featured by a number of 
meetings, forums, and radio programs on 
the theme of closer hemisphere solidarity; 
a “Buy South American” campaign; the 
exhibition of travelogues and shorts on 
Latin America; literature displays dealing 
with Latin America; and art exhibits on 
Central and South American subjects. 

On the issue of defending the Western 
Hemisphere against any and all aggres- 
sors we are a united people. To organize 
and foster a closer bond of friendship 
with all our southern sister republics is 
both wise and necessary to our mutual 
defense. The policy of a really good- 
neighbor attitude which recognizes not 
only our common interests but also our 
status of equality as states in the Western 
Hemisphere will be of inestimable value 
in the coming post-war days when the 
solution of our economic problems will 
still demand our attention. By an inten- 
sive and extensive friendly policy on the 
part of our Government and our people 
we can build up an economic barrier 
which no Hitler can penetrate or destroy. 

May I urge all my colleagues to listen 
in on these programs and realize the im- 
portance of this angle of our defense pro< 
gram. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein a release 
5 the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Append:x of the Recorp.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dries}? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Dries addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
Recorp.] 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing up what the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dries] just said, I hope you will read 
that record he offered, and, if it is com- 
plete, you will find the name of Harold 
Christoffel, the man who is responsible 
for the strike at the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
which is holding up the machinery 
necessary for the operation of the Rad- 
ford Powder Plant down here in Vir- 
ginia. Yet yesterday when the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] offered 
an amendment which would break the 
Allis-Chalmers strike in 24 hours the 
House voted it down. We could have 
broken that strike by giving to every 
American citizen the right to work for 
his Government on national defense. 
Knowing that strike, which is now in its 
fifty-seventh day, is holding up the 
Navy and the production of powder, the 
House refused to end it by providing that 
men may work when they have jobs. 

What is the use of talking about 
strikes—condemning them—if you will 
not enact legislation which will break 
strikes of this kind when you have the 
opportunity? [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEOGH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, we all wel- 
come every effort on the part of govern- 
ment, on the part of management, and 
on the part of labor to settle disputes be- 
tween and among themselves. I think 
I should call to the attention of the 
House the fact that, on yesterday, in the 
city of Washington, there was executed 
between a national organization of em- 
ployers, the Painting and Decorating 
Contractors of America, and a similar 
national organization of employees, the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
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Paperhangers of America, in a vital de- 
fense industry, a voluntary agreement 
whereby all disputes with respect to 
wages, hours, and working conditions, 
are to be submitted to a national joint 
board for arbitration and to the Concili- 
ation Service of the Department of Labor 
for mediation, and in connection with 
any defense projects in which this par- 
ticular industry may be engaged, all 
strikes and lock-outs are prohibited and 
banned. 

In my opinion that is the American 
way to settle this very momentous prob- 
lem with neither side seeking to take any 
advantage of the other, but rather the 
two of them working hand in hand for 
the good of the Government, for national 
defense, and for security. [Applause.] 

The agreement which they executed 
follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE WORK 


Realizing the need of cooperation with the 
Federal Government on national-defense 
projects, the following memorandum of 
agreement has been adopted between the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., with headquarters in the Brown 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., on behalf of the 
members employing union labor, hereinafter 
referred to as the association, and the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Lafayette, Ind., herein referred to 
as the brotherhood: 

Whereas the people and Government of the 
United States are now engaged in a tremen- 
dous program of preparedness in order that 
war and its sufferings may not come to the 
people of the United States, and under this 
program a huge schedule of construction 
work of all kinds is now under way or con- 
templated, of which painting and decorating 
is a necessary part; and 

Whereas the association and brotherhood, 
representing as they do thousands of expe- 
rienced painting and decorating contractors 
and hundreds of thousands of skilled journey- 
men painters in all sections of the country 
who are anxious to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment to the fullest extent, now, therefore, 
it is mutually agreed and covenanted by the 
parties hereto as follows: 

1. That the association and the brother- 
hood, on behalf of their respective members, 
place their services at the disposal of the 
Government to the end that they will coop- 
erate in executing all painting and decorat- 
ing work in connection with the defense pro- 
gram in a speedy, efficient, and economic 
manner, as requested by the President of the 
United States and the National Defense 
Council. 

2. That the association and the brother- 
hood jointly agree that there shall not be any 
strikes or lock-cuts on defense work until 
after a full investigation and effort has been 
made toward an amicable adjustment by the 
joint national trade board. 

3. That all disputes, controversies, or dif- 
ferences that may arise on any defense job 
that cannot be settled locally or by the joint 
national trade board shall be referred to the 
United States Conciliation Division of the 
Labor Department. 

4. That where a predetermination of wages 
has been established at the time of the 
awarding of any particular painting and deco- 
rating job, such wages shall be continued 
until completion of said project, except as 
provided for in the Davis-Bacon Act. 

5. That on any jobs in any section of the 
country where a shortage of skilled mechanics 
exist the brotherhood agrees to man the jobs 
and furnish the men from other sections or 
localities. 
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In witness whereof the respective parties 
have hereto set their hands and seal this 19th 
day of March 1941. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, Inc.: Michael W. Mc- 
Carthy, president; George S. Stuart, 
secretary; George T. Brown; Philip 
H. Gladstone; C Albert Kuehnle; 
Charles B. Hart. Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers of America, Inc.: L. P. 
Lindelof, president; George F. 
Tuckbreiter; James J. Knoud; Ed- 
ward Ackerley; Wm. J. Gallagher. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a short lecture by Dr. John Barr, of 
Urbana, Il. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an article on Why 
Continually Cater to Cotton? together 
with tables from various Government 
agencies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


GEN. NEAL DOW 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this 20th day of March marks the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh anniversary 
of the birthday of a distinguished Ameri- 
can, Gen. Neal Dow, founder of the Neal 
Dow Association for World Peace and 
Prohibition. General Dow was born in 
Maine, March 20, 1804. 

I believe that it is timely, in view of 
world conditions, and in view of the sit- 
uation within our own country, that we 
pause for a moment and pay tribute to 
this distinguished American. 

General Dow gave his energies, his tal- 
ents, and his very life in an effort to make 
this country a cleaner and a better place 
in which to live. It was General Dow 
who insisted that the liquor traffic is the 
greatest “abominations of desolation,” 
and that if not destroyed will destroy 
mankind. 

General Dow has left an imprint of in- 
fluence upon this Nation that will live 
after other generations have long since 
been forgotten. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of 
paying tribute to his memory. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to address myself to the gentleman from 
New York who just spoke about industry 
and labor getting together and arranging 
for time to settle their differences before 
a strike is called. The gentleman failed 
to mention the name of the parties to the 
agreement which he described. It seems 
to me that in these days when we so 
vitally need the production of every man 
and every woman in America to aid in 
our national defense, every industry and 
every labor group, regardless of who they 
are or where they come from, who make 
agreements to allow 30 to 40 days’ time 
in which to settle their disputes before 
calling a strike, ought to be given public- 
ity, because making such an agreement is 
one of the finest things capital and labor 
can do at a time like this, when the world 
is aflame with war. I think the gentle- 
man ought to give them credit openly 
here so that the country may know of it 
and others may follow their example. 

Mr. KEOGH. I am going to take the 
liberty of including in my remarks the 
short agreement to which I referred. 
The agreement is between the Master 
Painting Contractors and the American 
Federation of Labor Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers. 
Both of these are national organizations. 

Mr. RICH. I congratulate those or- 
ganizations on their action to arbitrate 
their disputes, and I hope that more labor 
organizations will follow their example. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I earnestly hope the Members of 
the House will join with me in asking the 
President of the United States, who is 
Commander in Chief of all our national 
defense and who has the power and 
the money that no other President in 
all history has ever had, to call in the 
heads of labor and industry and talk 
over the situation and then act in all 
fairness in order to secure immediate 
national-defense production. Yesterday 
we appropriated the enormous sum of 
$7,000,000,000. Of what avail will that 
money be if production does not progress 
immediately? Boards are all right, but 
they take time and they have no author- 
ity, but I believe action should be imme- 
diate, and the President can act at once. 
[Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remarks I made earlier today may ap- 
pear in the Appendix rather than in the 
body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I further ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
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Recorp on the subject of the Connecticut 
River development. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOLFENDEN of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 30] 

Anderson, Healey Rankin, Mont. 

N. Mex. Heidinger Reed, II. 
Arends Hess Rivers 
Bland Hope Robinson, Utah 
Bioom Howell Sacks 
Bolles Jacobsen Schaefer. Il 
Bradley, Pa. Jenks, N. H. Scott 
Buck Jensen 
Burch Johnson, Secrest 
Cannon, Fla. Calif. Shanley 
Case, S. Dak Keefe Shannon 
Casey, Mass Kelly, II Sheridan 
Celler McArdle Smith, Wash 
Chapman McGranery Stearns, N. H 
Clason McLaughlin Stevenson 
Collins McLean Stratton 
Curtis Maciejewski Taylor 
Delaney Mills, La 
Englebright Norton Thomason 

le O'Day Traynor 
Gavagan Osmers Wadsworth 
Geyer, Calif Pfeifer, White 
Gifford Joseph L. Wigel 
Green Piauché Woodruff, Mich. 
Hart y 


The SPEAKER. On this roll 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 

COTTON WAREHOUSING BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 149 for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 149 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on thẹ state of the Union 
for consideration of S. 262, an act regulating 
the warehousing, storing, and reconcentra- 
tion of cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or with- 
out instructions. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, as its 
name indicates, makes in order Senate 
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262, which is a bill dealing with the stor- 
age of cotton and other commodities by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. It 
is an open rule providing for 3 hours of 
general debate, after which the bill 
would be uv for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time and I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, as indi- 
cated by the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CLARK], a member of the Rules 
Committee in charge of the pending rule, 
this resolution makes in order the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 262, which deals 
with the warehousing and storage of cot- 
ton. This Senate bill was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the Senate and passed the Senate 
unanimously. The bill has been favor- 
ably reported by the committee having 
jurisdiction of it, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House. Cer- 
tainly, in all fairness, there could not 
be any doubt that this rule should be 
adopted and the House given the oppor- 
tunity to consider the pending legisla- 
tion. As also indicated by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, it is an open rule. 
It affords ample opportunity for general 
debate of 3 hours. 

Mr, Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is to preserve the present status that has 
been in existence for a long time for the 
warehousing of cotton in the sections of 
the country where the cotton was pro- 
duced. This program has worked very 
successfully under the administration of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
under the negotiated contracts that have 
been entered into for the storage and 
warehousing of cotton, the rates have 
gradually and steadily declined until 
today the farmers of the country and 
the Government enjoy the lowest rates 
for this service in all the history of the 
Nation. As one who was born and 
reared and has lived a lifetime in a cot- 
ton-producing county in this country, I 
want to give it to you as my assurance 
that the main purpose of this bill is to 
protect the interests of the cotton farmer. 

The situation is this: The local ware- 
house affords the local market for cot- 
ton. A local market is not generally 
provided unless there are local ware- 
houses to provide the necessary facilities 
a the storage and handling of the cot- 

n. 


Today, the Government enjoys a rate 
of 1212 cents per bale per month for 
Government-owned cotton and the farm- 
ers receive the benefit of a rate of 15 
cents per month for the storage of their 
cotton, including insurance. 

The only excuse given for not passing 
this bill is that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, by taking competitive bids, 
might save something like $1,800,000 in 
storage of Government-owned cotton, 
but at the same time it will cost the 
Government about $5,000,000 in transpor- 
tation charges and will mean that the 
cotton farmer will sustain a loss of about 
$6,000,000 a year. In all common sense 
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what kind of economy, what kind of 
business judgment, is any such arrange- 
ment as that? 

The situation is that a local warehouse 
is necessary for the cotton producer to 
have a place to store his cotton and es- 
pecially since the adoption of the pres- 
ent agricultural program, with loans on 
cotton, which is the very foundation upon 
which the cotton industry rests. There- 
fore I appeal to you to adopt this rule 
and make the consideration of this bill 
in order and to pass the bill in the in- 
terest of the cotton farmers of the coun- 
try. [Applause.]} 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this is an ex- 
tremely important measure, and I hope 
it may have the consideration which I 
think it deserves. First of all, I would 
like to say that I dislike very much finding 
myself in disagreement with some of my 
very good friends, who are sincerely and 
honestly for this bill, but I am likewise 
in sincere and honest disagreement with 
them. I do not think this rule should 
be adopted by the House, and I do not 
think the bill should be passed. 

In the first place, it came from the 
legislative committee with a very close 
vote that cut across party lines. When 
the matter was presented to the Rules 
Committee the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. WILLIAus] made what I thought 
was a most devastating attack on the bill. 
Likewise was such an attack made on the 
bill by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. THOMAS F. Forp]. 

I do know there are many, many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who are 
against this bill. Beyond that, this bill 
is vigorously opposed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—not that that should 
absolutely or necessarily control our judg- 
ment, but it certainly is indicative of the 
position of the people who are charged 
with administering the law and should 
be fairly considered, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Cooper] said that this bill will effect a 
saving of something upward of $1,000,000. 
To be exact, it will effect a saving to the 
Government, as stated in the hearings, 
of $1,800,000 per year. Perhaps, in con- 
templation of the appropriation which 
Was made yesterday, that is not a lot of 
money, but there are broad fundamental 
principles involved in this legislation to 
which we should pay attention. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, I do not yield. I want 
to continue with my statement. One of 
those principles is this: We set up an 
administrative agency to administer a 
law which we pass. In a measure, as far 
as this situation is concerned, it involves 
the Government going into business. We 
say to that agency, “You conduct that 
business on a fair, square, economical, 
businesslike basis. If you do not do that, 
we call you up here and put you on the 
pan because you do not so conduct it.” 
Here is a case where an agency of the 
Government is apparently being accused 
of doing too good a job and effecting too 
great a saving. 
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Another fundamental] issue is this: Are 
we going to take out of the operations of 
our Government that fundamental prop- 
osition that competition should control 
prices for services to be bought? Are 
savings to be sacrificed and monopolistic 
tendencies to be encouraged? 

What about this bill? The Commodity 
Credit Corporation was set up in 1933. 
The stock is owned by the Government. 
Its fundamental purpose is to lend money 
on agriculture products. It has func- 
tioned on that basis as an independent 
agency and did so until July 1, 1939, when 
under the Reorganization Act it became 
a part of the Department of Agriculture, 

The Corporation has loaned money on 
cotton. When the reconcentration in 
warehouses was threatening cotton that 
still belonged to the farmers, or in which 
they had an equity, Congress prohibited 
the moving of certain of that cotton from 
areas where it was produced to other 
areas where it might be stored. That ap- 
plied only to cotton not owned by the 
Government. Then in August 1939, the 
Government having prior to that time ef- 
fected a barter with England for some 
rubber—trading cotton for rubber—the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
that it would take title to approximately 
7,000,000 bales of cotton of the 1934 and 
the 1937 crops. Loans were past due and 
charges against the cotton were more 
than the market price, and it never would 
be redeemed. The Government, there- 
fore, in effect owned it, and therefore 
tock title to it. That removed the re- 
striction about storing this cotton wher- 
ever the Corporation could find an eco- 
nomical storage place. Thereupon the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, using the 
bargaining power which that gave it, un- 
dertook to bring about a reduction in the 
storage rates. The thing to bear in mind 
in connection with this legislation is that 
this cotton is Government cotton; it be- 
longs to the Government. The equities of 
the producers have been taken away. 

What happened? When the Govern- 
ment came into possession of this cotton 
it was relieved of the restriction that has 
been applied on producer-owned cotton. 
The rates had been from 25 to 40 cents 
per bale per month. In 1939 the rates 
were 25 to 18 cents per bale per month. 
Remember, those rates were paid by the 
Government or by the farmer—the farm- 
er if he redeemed the cotton, the Govern- 
ment if the cotton is not redeemed. In 
1939 the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
having this bargaining power, undertook 
to bring the rates down, and did bring 
them down to 12% cents per bale per 
month, and in connection with that I 
read the statement of the President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, found on 
page 327 of the hearings: 

A study of these storage rates indicated 
that they were somewhat excessive against 
farmers and the Government. In addition, 
the fact that the Government had acquired 
title to nearly 7,000,000 bales of cotton, which 
could be moved among warehouses without 
legal restriction, meant that the Government 
had become in a position to utilize com- 
petitive forces and bring about a reduction 
= N rates to a more nearly reasonable 
evel, 


A Member of the other body who ap- 
peared in support of this legislation, a 
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champion of the legislation, stated to the 
committee, as set out on page 6 of the 
hearings: 

Now, as I stated before, the old rates, from 
25 to 40 cents a bale per month, that was the 
private rate, and then it was brought down 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
25 cents for the first year and 18 cents there- 
after, and that existed for awhile and now 
it was brought down a couple of years ago 
to 15 cents for the first year and 1214 cents 
thereafter. So there has been a steady re- 
duction in the rates. 


Now, how were those rates brought 
down for the benefit of the Government 
and the farmer? They were brought 
down because the restrictions imposed in 
respect to storing the cotton were re- 
moved when this cotton came into the 
possession of the Government. They fol- 
lowed that 1242-cent rate through 1939. 

Then, further in extension of good 
business principles, for a time subsequent 
to that they advertised for bids for the 
storage of Government cotton. Those 
bids, as I remember it, ran from 7 to 10 
cents per bale per month, and I think it 
is important to recognize that out of 
1,700 warehousemen in this country, 287 
in the interior bid less than 1214 cents; 
37 port warehousemen bid less than 123% 
cents, and over 1,000 warehousemen gen- 
erally submitted bids. 

You may say, “If the Government can 
save this money and if these rates can 
be brought down, what is the matter? 
What is this all about?” 

Well, here is what it is all about. I 
referred to a member of another body 
who came before the committee and tes- 
tified. You will find it on page 3 of the 
hearings. He made this statement: 

Well, now, this movement was started 
again, and I will say now that it is generally 
known to everybody familiar with it that 
fundamentally it has been a fight between 
the port warehouses and the interior ware- 
houses, generally speaking, with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation apparently on the 
side, and I do not think—I think they are 
actuated by motives purely of saving money; 
but on the side by their actions with the 
port warehouses, 


Now, that is not my statement as to 
the issue that is involved here. That is 
the statement of one of the champions of 
the legislation. 

I have heard only two arguments for 
this bill that I think are at all worthy 
of consideration. One is that you should 
keep this cotton in the producing areas to 
the end that the producers will see the 
big stock piled up and will tend to cut 
down their production. I can see some 
sense in that. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The only other argument that I think 
is worthy of any consideration in favor of 
this bill is whether or not the Govern- 
ment wants to establish precedents 
herein contained and wants unnecessarily 
to spend $1,800,000 a year for the sole 
and only purpose of continuing at pos- 
sibly maximum operation certain of the 
interior warehouses of the country. 

There are other arguments that are 
absolutely untenable. This bill would 
permit the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to advertise for bids to store cotton, 
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If the port warehouses submitted a lower 
bid, if the cotton can be moved to that 

port warehouse, following the channel of 
ordinary marketing arrangements, then 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is free 
to send it there. Under this bill the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would not 
be free to do so. 

Now, it is contended that you have to 
keep all cotton in the interior warehouses 
to keep them operating at this price. Let 
us see about that. We have piled up 
fourteen and one-half million bales of 
surplus cotton. So there is that tremen- 
dous amount to be taken care of some- 
where. During the time this operation 
has been carried on these rates have come 
down to 124% cents presently and, under 
the bids, down to 7 and 10 cents. Is it not 
fair to assume that if this condition 
which has brought that about is permit- 
ted to continue those rates will continue 
to stay down? But if you write into this 
bill restrictions on Government cotton 
that this bill would put in there and take 
the Government out of competitive bar- 
gaining, the situation that it now occu- 
pies, is it not fair to say that the rates 
will start back up? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot yield now. 
I do not have time. 

It is said in the report that this legis- 
lation will maintain the situation as it 
has existed and compliments the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the job it 
has done. The exact opposite of that is 
true as to the effect of this bill. If the 
bill is adopted, the competitive principle 
that has heretofore existed will be taken 
away. They say, “If you have more 
space in the interior the prices will go 
up, but if you have more space in the 
ports, the prices will go down.” You 
cannot blow hot and cold on that. The 
law of supply and demand would hold, 
that if there is more space in the inte- 
rior warehouses the price of the storage 
would tend to remain at a reasonable 
level. 

They say that you have to pay the 
freight rate if you move it to the port 
warehouses. The freight rate is recover- 
able. It is not an expenditure that you 
are not going to get back. It is recover- 
able, because cotton at the port is worth 
more than cotton at the interior. 

Someone says that that cotton after 
you move it to the port and put that ex- 
pense on it will have to be moved back to 
the interior to be manufactured. I am 
not willing to concede that the export 
market for cotton is forever gone. We 
heard a suggestion just the other day on 
this last appropriation bill that part of 
that money would be used to bring about 
export of cotton, and I say cotton will 
again move into export, and it will move 
from these ports, and will not have to 
move back to the interior. 

Beyond that, you would not move it 
back into the interior except you are 
ready to admit that the domestic pro- 
duction of cotton will be cut down below 
domestic consumption, and that is not 
going to happen 

There are other things that were sug- 
gested; that the cotton would lose weight 
in shipment; that its identity would be 
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lost. Those things are set forth in the 
report. The hearings absolutely disclose 
that loss of weight by transportation is 
inconsequential; that the identity of the 
cotton is not lost. If it is from a good 
area, it is still known as being from a 
good area. It loses none of its value. 

Finally, I say again we set up an ad- 
ministration and charge it with doing an 
efficient job for us. We should not over- 
rule its efforts for efficient and economi- 
cal management, - 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

If my position about this is correct— 
and it is borne out by any number of 
people who have testified—this bill will 
bring an additional expense. The best 
way to provide storage for Government 
cotton is the way the Corporation wants. 
to do it. If this be so, why should we be 
setting our judgment up against theirs? 
The Secretary of Agriculture made a re- 
port on this bill in which he said that 
whereas competition had been brought 
into the storage of cotton, the passage of 
this bill would result in the restoration of 
monopolistic practices, would eliminate 
competition, and would result in the 
raising of rates of storage. The Secre- 
tary’s letter appears in the hearings at 
pages 333 and 334. I quote a paragraph 
thereof: 


The excess profits that many warehouse- 
men made at the expense of farmers and the 
Government when restrictions were effective 
on the movement of cotton now owned by 
the Government have demonstrated the con- 
ditions that could be expected under the re- 
strictive provisions of 8. 262. Competition in 
the storage of cotton is destroyed and 
monopolistic conditions substituted when- 
ever the possible movement of cotton is legally 
prohibited. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that increased and excessive charges 
to farmers and the Government would result 
unavoidably under the provisions of this bill, 
because it would deny those localities which 
normally store more cotton than they pro- 
duce the right to enter into competition and 
to utilize their established facilities. For in- 
stance, one of the first effects of the bill 
would be to prohibit the acceptance of the 
bids now in hand for the storage of some old- 
crop cotton at rates that would reduce the 
carrying charges to the Government and 
farmers by approximately 15 percent, or 
$5,000 per day. 

In view of the fact that the apparent 
effects of S. 262 would unfortunately be to 
create special monopolistic conditions in the 
storage of cotton and to burden farmers and 
the Government with increased and excessive 
storage costs, it is the opinion of the Depart- 
ment that this bill should not be enacted. 

As required by Budget Bureau Circular No. 
344. a copy of our proposed report was sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget for clear- 
ance, and on January 22 the Assistant Direc- 
tor thereof advised that the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would not be in 
accord with the program of the President. 


I do not owe anybody anything on one 
side or the other of this controversy. I 
do not knew any owners of port ware- 
houses or interior warehouses. This 
matter came to me new. I have tried 
to listen to the arguments and to form 
a fair opinion about it. 

In final analysis the Government owns 
this cotton. We charged the Commed- 
ity Credit Corporation as our agents with 
seeing to it that this cotton was handled 
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economically and in the interests of the 
country. I think they have done that. 
I appreciate the interests of those in 
local warehouses, but I should like to say 
that if we did not have a Commodity 
Credit Corporation, if we did not have 
any cotton program, this issue would 
not be here, All of these warehouses 
are going to have some of this cotton. 
There is not any question in my mind 
but what the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration should be permitted to handle 
the storage in the businesslike way they 
have adopted. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. _ 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Parman]. 

FARMERS TO LOSE $17,500 A DAY ON PRETENDED 


CLAIMS THAT GOVERNMENT WILL SAVE $5,000 
A DAY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana stated that the 
passage of this bill would cause the Goy- 
ernment to lose $5,000 a day in storage 
charges. I will state in reply to him that 
failure to pass this bill will cost the 
farmers of this country $17,500 a day. 
The farm program was intended to help 
the cotton farmer as well as the others, 
and I hope the gentleman remembers 
that when it comes to competitive bid- 
ding it can be made to apply to wheat 
and corn the same as to cotton. I won- 
der if the gentleman would be up here 
advocating a bill to make competitive 
bidding apply to wheat and corn. I 
doubt if he would sing exactly the same 
song. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, The gentleman 
did not have time to yield to me, and I 
really do not have time to yield to him. 

Mr. HALLECK. But the gentleman 
asked me a question. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I did not ask the 
gentleman a question, I am just won- 
dering in my own mind in regard to this 
business of competitive bidding; and I 
ask this question of the membership, not 
to be replied to in my own time but in 
the time of any Member who wants to 
reply to it: If you owned 1,000 bales of 
cotton in the interior and some port man 
came to you and said, “Ship it to the 
port and I will save you 4 cents per bale 
per month on storage”; and the average 
cost of shipping from the interior is 
$2.18 per bale; in other words, you would 
put out $2,180 to send that 1,000 bales to 
the port, and when you got it there you 
would save 48 cents a bale for the first 
year only. These contracts are for 1 
year, Mr. Speaker, only 1 year. At the 
end of that time the warehouse people 
can say, “Put up 50 cents a month, or 
$1 a month, or $2 a month; and if you 
do not want to pay it they will tell you 
to ship your old cotton back and you 
will pay $2.18 a bale to send it back from 
whence it came if you are fortunate in 
getting a rate of $2.18 on the return 
shipment. Would you as an individual 
do that? Of course, you would not. If 
you as an individual would not do it, 
why force the Government to do it? 

Suppose competitive bids were made 
on cement; that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation wanted 1,000 tons of cement 
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and.a local concern here in Washington 
bid $20 a ton, $20,000; and a San Fran- 
cisco concern bid $10 a ton, $10,000. Un- 
der this reasoning you would get the 
cement in San Francisco. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would claim 
a saving of $10,000; but when you point 
out that it costs $20,000 freight rates to 
get it here, they would say, “No; do not 
count that; do not count the freight.” 

How are you going to have competi- 
tive bidding unless you have comparable 
situations and delivery at a certain 
point? 

Do you think the railroad companies 
and the port facilities would dare pay 
this freight and expect to get it out of 
savings? Of course, they would not. 

We have an example of what this will 
do in one shipment of 300,000 bales in 
order to save 4 cents a bale per month. 
That cotton was shipped. Do you know 
how long it will take to get that saving 
back? It will take 9 long years, and 
then if they have to ship it back to the 
interior they will lose $3.50 a bale. I 
ask you if this makes common sense? In 
my own district cotton has been shipped 
from Marshall, Tex., to the port, 400 
miles away; and freight was paid on it 
amounting to $2.50 or $3 per bale. As 
soon as that cotton got there, they need- 
ed some of the same kind of cotton to 
make mattresses up there in the same 
county, and they shipped some from 
Louisiana to Marshall and paid $2.50 a 
bale. Does that makes sense? Of course 
it does not make sense. 

We are trying to enlarge our market 
for cotton. We have a mattress-making 
program, we have a comfort-making pro- 
gram, we have a proposal to make bomb- 
preof shelters out of cotton, and, in ad- 
dition to that, there is a proposal to use 
several million bales of this cotton in the 
making of paper. There is the further 
fact that the bill passed yesterday car- 
ries approximately $100,000,000, al- 
though it is not specifically written in 
there, for finished cotton. So this cotton, 
wherever it is, will have to go to the mills 
and be finished. Certainly it is not good 
sense to pay $2 or $3 a bale to send that 
cotton to the port, then when you get it 
there it is only good for 1 year. That is 
all the contract is good for. Then bring 
it back for any reason. You do not know 
what the rate will be, and I challenge 
any Member who speaks on this bill in 
reply to me to state whether or not there 
is a freight rate that has been fixed to 
bring this cotton back. The answer is, 
there is none. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, no rate 
has been fixed. So I ask, in all serious- 
ness, would you as an individual ship this 
cotton to the port if when you get it there 
you have no assurance of any saving ex- 
cept for 12 months? That is all. Only 4 
cents a month. And then if they want to 
increase the rate you will have to pay 
it or bring it back. The cost of shipping 
in steamships increased from 85 cents 
to $9 a ton just recently. If storage space 
increased that way it will compare with 
21 cents per bale on cotton now up to 
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an increase to $2.25, and I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that this rule should be adopted 
and this bill passed in the interest of the 
cotton farmer. LApplause. ] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Mr. WOLCOTT. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it 
might seem unusual for me to be going 
along with the President and the De- 
partment of Agriculture on this bill, but 
there have been rare occasions, and this 
is one, when I find myself completely in 
accord with the President of the United 
States and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department of Agriculture is 
very strongly opposing this bill for the 
reason that it is about to undertake a 
program, if this bill is not passed, that 
will save the taxpayers of this Nation a 
good many millions of dollars. 

You have heard some figures here with 
reference to the number of bales which 
are in storage at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. Altogether there are in the 
warehouses about 14,636,000 bales of cot- 
ton. The Government owns or controls 
11,169,000 of those bales, In other words, 
there is Government-owned, and what 
we call Government-loan cotton in these 
warehouses, over which the Government 
has control, to the extent of 11,169,000 
bales. There are about 7,000,000 bales of 
this that the farmer has absoluteiy no 
interest in whatsoever. When the farmer 
gets his loan from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, it being a loan without re- 
course, without any possibility of the 
Government getting a deficiency judg- 
ment against that farmer, he, for all 
practical purposes, sells the cotton to the 
Government. 

There are two or three beautiful stump 
speeches in this bill, stating that it is for 
the benefit of the farmer. The farmer 
has no interest whatsoever in the 7,000,- 
000 bales of Government-owned cotton 
and has a doubtful interest in the 4,000,- 
000 bales of Government-loan cotton, 
because there is more loaned and 
charges against the cotton than it could 
ever sell for in the open market. 

At the present time the cotton which 
the farmer has an equity in cannot be 
transferred, reconcentrated they call it, 
from the interior to the ports, or from 
one interior warehouse to another in- 
terior warehouse without getting the con- 
sent of the farmer. You attempt in this 
bill to tie the hands of the Department 
of Agriculture by stating that the farmer 
who has lost all interest in this cotton 
must from now on tell the Department 
of Agriculture whether it can or cannot 
concentrate this cotton. That to me is 
perfectly silly. The farmer has sold this 
cotton to the Government. The Gov- 
ernment has acquired the fee in it and 
owns it outright. You, I, and all the 
other taxpayers own it. 

So this bill resolves itself into just this 
situation: We subsidize the interior 
warehouses to the possible amount of 
$5,280,000 a year. The very minimum 
saving to the Government, as expressed 
in the letter from the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to the Vice President, and you 
will find it in the hearings on page 333, is 
$5,000 a day, or $1,825,000 a year. 
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The Department of Agriculture is 
against this bill because the Department, 
the Executive branch of this Government, 
wants to save the taxpayers of this Na- 
tion $5,000 a day. Who is there in this 
House who is so foolish, so uneconomical, 
as to say that if the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Wickard, Mr. Robbins, and his 
board of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, want to save the taxpayers of this 
Nation $5,000,000 a year they should not 
be allowed to do it? That is the reason 
the majority of the Republicans are going 
along with the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on this bill, and we 
hope to get a sizable support from the 
Democratic side. 

What is there wrong in competition? 
The only thing wrong about it is that it 
saves the Government some money. 
Does the farmer benefit by this bill? I 
was astounded at the statement made 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] that it was going to cost the farmer 
$17,500 a day. Every time we decrease 
the storage charges for this cotton we 
save the farmer that much money, be- 
cause we establish a new yardstick, a new 
standard; so when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation reduced the warehousing 
charges from 25 cents per month per 
bale to 124 cents per month per bale, 
that 124% cents per month per bale was 
not charged against the farmer’s equity. 
When the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in opposing this bill, seeks further 
to reduce the warehousing charges, it 
establishes this new standard, this new 
yardstick, whereby, if they are success- 
ful, and they hope to be, they can beat 
down these charges to 84 cents per bale 
per month, There is a 4-cents-per-bale- 
per-month saving to the farmer, if he 
has any interest in the cotton. It is 4 
cents per month less per bale that he 
has to pay for the storage of his cotton. 
If the reduction is credited to Govern- 
ment-owned cotton, then the taxpayer 
saves it. 

I believe the statement made by the 
gentleman from Texas that the cost to 
the farmer is $17,500 is not borne out by 
the facts, by the testimony, or by any 
statement that was ever made before the 
Senate or the House legislative com- 
mittees. 

The Bureau of the Budget says that 
this bill would not be in accord with the 
program of the President. 

One of the most significant statements 
made in behalf of the farmer was made 
by a farmer himself, Mr. Williamson, 
head of the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association. He says he is a cotton 
farmer, and he is the head of this farm 
cooperative. He has this to say about 
this bill, and let this settle the attitude 
o the cotton farmer in respect to this 

U: 

The next observation I shall make is that 
there is a conflict of financial interests be- 
tween farmers and warehousemen, Why is 
the warehousemen in business? To make 
money handling the farmers’ product. How 
can he make money? By charging for his 
services a rate sufficient for cost of opera- 
tions and a profit. How can he make more 


profit? By raising his rates to the farmer 
for storing his cotton. 
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That is just what the Commodity 
Credit Corporation does not want him to 
do. They want the opposite of that. 
They want to decrease these charges 
against the farmer so that the farmer’s 
equity in this cotton shall be maintained 
and not dissipated by warehouse charges. 

He says again: 

I have sat here in this room and heard these 
warehousemen present their demands through 
learned counsel and in the farmers’ interest. 
I would like to say a few words about this 
kind of interest and friendship. First, I 
would like to point out to you that it has 
been these very warehousemen, whose Wash- 
ington hearts bleed so profusely for the 
farmer, that have used the law passed by the 
Congress to charge farmers excessive rates for 
storing their cotton. You know how great 
that excess must have been when the Gov- 
ernment could reduce the rates to farmers 40 
percent; and I happen to know that some 
warehouses have made handsome profits and 
paid liberal dividends to stockholders on last 
year’s operations at the reduced rate. 


Again, this cotton farmer, the head of 
this cooperative, has this to say: 

Iam telling you, gentlemen, that this ap- 
pears to be a warehouseman’s law and not a 
farmer's law, and that in our humble opinion 
it is not necessary for Congress to pass laws to 
protect farmers against the Department of 
Agriculture. 


That goes to the meat of this situation. 
The Department of Agriculture, we all 
know, is doing everything it possibly can 
for the farmer, and in this bill we are 
telling the Department of Agriculture 
that it cannot help the farmer by reduc- 
ing his warehousing charges. [Ap- 
pleuse.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
heard the eloquent plea of the gentleman 
from Michigan in behalf of the cotton 
farmer. Could it be that perhaps the 
most eloquent speeches that are made in 
behalf of the cotton farmer are made by 
those who probably would not know a 
cotton boll from a pepper pod? 

Representing a cotton district in Texas 
which produces more cotton than almost 
any congressional district in America, I 
believe I am prepared to say that this 
bill is in the public interest. To be sure, 
it is in favor of the interior warehouse- 
man, where the cotton is produced. In 
the larger sense, it is also in the interest 
of the interior communities including the 
farmers and business people. 

If you go into a little town and deplete 
the warehouse of its cotton and send it 
down to the port, of course, this hurts 
the warehouseman. The small amount 
of cotton he has left has to pay a higher 
rate, and when the new cotton comes on, 
there will have to be a higher rate 
charged if the warehouseman is to sur- 
vive. That is common sense. 

I would be the last man to advocate 
excessive storage rates. Rates ought to 
be fair both to the Government and to 
the farmer, and I am much pleased that 
warehouse rates have been greatly re- 
duced during the last few years. For 
this reduction much credit must be given 
to the interior warehouses. 

Now, both the warehouseman and the 
farmer are entitled to consideration, but 
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I make my plea in behalf of the public 
interest. I believe there are implications 
in this bill that are superior even to the 
interests of the farmer and the ware- 
houseman. If you could export this cot- 
ton, I would say send it to the port and 
export it. But there is no export market 
and the port has no claim on this cotton. 
It was produced in the interior by the 
sweat of the people in the interior, and if 
any money is to be made on it, it ought to 
be made by the people in the interior who 
produced it, or who are associated with 
those who produced it. Unfortunately, 
the farmer made all too little. Let us 
not deprive both him and his com- 
munity of the benefits, if any, from the 
cotton. After all, the ports do not grow 
cotton. 

The ports in this country are now 
greatly congested. Money, wealth, in- 
dustry, and population are being concen- 
trated in the port cities. The interior is 
sharing in but a meager way. On the 
Gulf coast of Texas alone more than 
$100,000,000 is being spent in national- 
defense projects. The ports are growing 
and expanding. At the ports prosperity 
abounds. Housing facilities are at a 
premium. There is every reason in the 
world why we do not want to increase 
the congestion of wealth and industry at 
the ports. And then, why send this cot- 
ton down to the ports to make more 
money for the people that live in the 
ports? I é do not think it makes sense. 

Why send it down there and concen- 
trate it and make it an object for the 
saboteur? Cotton is essential in national 
defense. The battle of the Atlantic is on. 
Why send the cotton down there when 
now it is in a thousand warehouses over 
this Nation, in interior communities, pro- 
tected from the saboteur? Therefore, I 
say, why not keep it where it is? I say to 
you in all earnestness that in my opinion 
it would be unwise, rash, and against the 
public interest at this time to concentrate 
our vast cotton resources in a few vul- 
nerable ports. No man knows what 
catastrophe may befall us, what attack 
may be made upon us within the next few 
weeks and months. We know one thing 
for certain: We will not need additional 
cotton at ports within the coming months 
of spring and summer. 

If we manufacture powder and gun- 
cotton out of this cotton, we are going to 
manufacture the powder in the interior. 
If you draw a map of the continent and 
draw a line about 200 miles in the interior 
from the coast line, you would call that 
area within the interior the strategic area 
for powder production. Why move this 
cotton out of the strategic area, where it 
may be needed for national defense? 

It seems to me that there is no reason 
at all why we should bow to those at the 
ports who are hungry and greedy for more 
from the Federal Treasury and let them 
concentrate all these millions of bales of 
cotton down at the ports. I do not see 
it. I do not believe the Congress will 
see it. I have every confidence that the 
House will adopt this rule and will pass 
this bill. 

Further, why at this time utilize our 
freight cars in moving millions of bales 
of cotton down to the ports? Every man 
who knows anything about conditions 
knows about the scarcity of ships and how 
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very essential they are at this particular 
moment. Nothing in a material way 
could be much more important now than 
ships. 

It is possible that the Nation will have 
to call upon the railroads to aid as far 
as possible in connection with the ship 
scarcity situation. Some of our coastwise 
ships could be freed for other purposes by 
substituting transcontinental railroad 
transportation from the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific coast. Products carried by 
ship from our Atlantic seaports through 
the Panama Canal to California or vice 
versa could be carried by the railroads, if 
it became necessary. So why not keep 
the railroads free from this useless trafiic 
in millions of bales of cotton at this par- 
ticular time and why not keep this cotton 
where it is, and why not, as I know you 
will, pass this rule and pass this bill? 
CApplause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina {Mr, HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, it has just 
been said that this is a fight between the 
warehousemen of the interior and the 
owners of warehouses at the ports. This 
may be true, I do not know, but I do know 
that the farmer is the man who pays 
the charges and I am interested in se- 
curing storage rates for him as cheap as 
possible and rates that he will not be re- 
quired to pay by submitting to a reduction 
in the price for his cotton. 

Under the present program, as I un- 
derstand, the port warehouses, on ac- 
count of their monopolistic ownership, 
are able to underbid the interior ware- 
housemen. I understand further that 
the port warehouses are owned largely 
by the large cotton factors of the country 
and that these factors can afford to un- 
derbid the interior warehousemen for the 
reason they can determine the price paid 
the producer for this cotton, and it is at 
this point where the interest of the 
farmer comes in and commands my at- 
tention. It is a known fact that the cot- 
ton factors own and maintain extra large 
warehouses at the ports and it has been 
alleged that these factors by reason of 
their ability to fix the price of cotton can 
underbid the interior warehousemen at 
an actual loss in storage charges and 
then reduce the price paid to the pro- 
ducer sufficient to recoup their losses in 
such charges, whereas the interior ware- 
housemen are not able to do this. It has 
been suggested by some that one or more 
of the large cotton factors can afford to 
store cotton practically for nothing be- 
cause of their ability to fix the price to 
the producer in such a way that the dif- 
ference in the cost to the factor or ware- 
houseman and the price he receives from 
the importer or manufacturer is sufficient 
to pay him a profit in the way of storage 
and eliminate the small warehouseman in 
the interior altogether, all at the ex- 
pense of the producer. 

Of course, the farmer is interested in 
securing warehouse facilities as cheaply 
as possible, but he is also interested in 
the price to be obtained for his cotton. 
It has been said that Anderson-Clayton & 
Co., the largest cotton factors of the 
world, are the owners of nearly one-half 
of the warehouse facilities at the ports. 
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This company can well afford to store 
cotton at a very low rate and eliminate 
the small warehouseman in the interior, 
and then, as I have already said, reduce 
the price they pay the producer a suffi- 
cient amount to reimburse the company 
for the losses sustained in storing such 
cotton. This is my first argument in 
behalf of the farmer. 

My second point is that if the port 
warehouses are permitted to obtain a 
Monopoly on the storage of cotton and 
require practically all cotton to be sent 
to the ports for storage and then shipped 
back into the interior to be manufac- 
tured, we know the spinner is going to 
pay the freight to and from the port 
warehouse, and we know also that the 
spinner is then going to pass the ccst of 
paying this freight back to the pro- 
ducer, or the cotton farmer, in the reduc- 
tion of price as much as possible, and 
pass the remainder of this extra trans- 
portation cost to the consumer. The 
process is an elementary one, and the 
farmer is the loser in the first instance 
and the consumer in the second, because 
he must pay more for the goods pur- 
chased. 

A great majority of the people in my 
district are engaged in and are dependent 
upon the production of cotton; the re- 
iaainder are engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of cotton, there being about 
40 cotton-manufacturing enterprises in 
my district. Now, if the cotton from my 
district must be shipped to New Orleans, 
Galveston, or some other port warehouse 
for storage and then shipped back in a 
few months to the cotton mills in my dis- 
trict to be manufactured, you can easily 
see where the farmer is going to be 
gypped for at least part of this extra 
cost, and the consumer will pay the bal- 
ance in higher prices for. cotton goods 
consumed. My understanding of this 
bill is it would protect both the farmer 
and small warehouseman. [Applause.] 

The SFEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. ZIMMERMAN]. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 4 minutes allotted to me I cannot, of 
course, discuss the merits of this bill, but 
I do want to avail myself of the time al- 
lotted to say to the House that I am 
deeply interested in the granting of this 
rule and that I am also interested in the 
passage of this bill. I say this, Mr. 
Speaker, because the cotton people in the 
district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent believe that the passage of this 
legislation is necessary for the welfare 
of the cotton farmers in southeast Mis- 
souri where I reside. We are the cotton- 
producing section of Missouri. Seven 
counties in the district which I have the 
honor to represent produce about 400,000 
bales of cotton per year, and cotton is the 
largest cash-money crop in the State of 
Missouri. So, when I urge you teday to 
adopt this rule, I am doing so because it 
makes possible the passage of a bill which 
will, we believe, greatly help and benefit 
the cotton farmers of our section. 

Now, it is just a little surprising to hear 
Members come here today and plead the 
cause of the cotton farmer in their oppo- 
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sition to this bill, when many of them 
never saw a stalk of cotton grow and know 
nothing of the cctton industry and its 
problems. I want to say to you people 
that I represent the little warehouseman, 
the local warehouseman who takes care of 
the needs of the cotton farmer in his lo- 
cality, and it seems to me that the Mem- 
bers in opposition to this bill are thinking 
more of somebody in our port cities, as 
my colleague the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Mamon] pointed cut, than they are 
in the cotton farmer and the small in- 
terior cotton warehouse that serves him 
and his community. 

Do not be deceived. We, in the interior 
cotton- producing sections know that An- 
derson-Clayton represents the cotton-ex- 
porting interests of this country; know 
that they are the ones who own the empty 
warehouses in out port cities, and that 
they are the ones who are vitally and 
financially interested in having these 
warehouses filled with this cotton that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
to move from the interior warehouses of 
our country. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Les, I am glad to 
yield to my able and distinguished col- 
league from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to say to the 
gentleman that he has described the con- 
dition existing in my State and I am 
heartily in agreement with him on the 
rule as well as on the bill which is to 
follow. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Let me say to you 
would-be champions of the farmer and 
you champions of thir cotton-moving 
program of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration like my distinguished friend and 
colleague from Indiana who has always 
had so many kind things to say about 
the farm program and its administra- 
tion; and also like my distinguished 
friend from Michigan who has also sup- 
ported the farm program so vigorously 
at all times, that I am glad to see you 
still defending the program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture here today. Let 
me say to you, gentlemen, that if you are 
true friends of the farmer that you 
ought to get on the side of the little 
warehouses that really take care of the 
needs of the farmer instead of Anderson- 
Clayton, the group that has opposed the 
farm program at every stage since its 
inception and is now, as I am informed, 
down in Brazil growing cotton to com- 
pete with your American cotton farmers. 
I am really surprised at you men. 
Applause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. SUMNERS. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to talk a little to the jimson- weed 
farmers.” ([Laughter.] You know, as a 
matter of fact, in the South we have but 
one-fourth of the vote in this House. It 
is utterly impossible for any legislation 
peculiarly affecting our interests to pass 
unless we get across the line and get some 
votes from the other sections. Let me 
give ycu a few important facts in respect 
to this situation that I think nobody will 
controvert. I ask the attention of Mem- 
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bers on the Republican side as well as on 
the Democratic side, because the observa- 
tions I am going to make ought to be 
considered in determining attitude to- 
ward this rule. There are now some 
1,700 interior warehouses for cotton. 

It is highly important that cotton get 
under shelter as quickly as possibie after 
it is baled. Nobody will question that. 
Only interior warehouses can make that 
possible. In order for them to remain in 
business they must store cotton. There 
is but one place where you can have a 
warehouse which can give to cotton the 
maximum of protection against weather 
damage, and that is in the interior at the 
point of first concentration. In addi- 
tion, there is another important point. 
It is important that cotton move gradu- 
ally from the points of first concentration 
in order to avoid a heavy strain on the 
transportation facilities. The cotton 
producers in the cotton-producing areas 
of the country are convinced—and I know 
they are convinced—that if you do what 
is proposed by those who are opposed to 
this legislation you will so remove revenue 
from the interior warehouses that they 
will fall into decay. They must receive 
enough net profit to keep in operation. 
They can keep in operation only by keep- 
ing cotton in these warehouses. Do not 
let anybedy overlock that fact. 

If those warehouses do go into decay, 
this cotton would have to be held exposed 
to weather in the interior until it could 
be compressed and gotten to the port. 
That is the first proposition. The second 
proposition is this: You know and we 
all know that cotton is not, under pres- 
ent conditions, going to move abroad 
from the ports. A big part of this cotton 
under existing conditions must go back 
into the interior, if it is to be used soon, 
in order to find its use, because, unfor- 
tunately for us, we are pretty nearly 
shut out from the world market of cot- 
ton. What is the common sense, then, 
from the standpoint of the Government, 
the farmer, or the purchaser for use of 
taking this cotton from the interior and 
stripping the interior warehouses, which 
are the only warehouses that can fully 
protect the cotton against storm damages, 
and turning the warehousing over to a 
few big concerns at the ports? It is just 
plain horse sense to hold this cotton at 
the point of first concentration in the 
interior, where it can get its protection 
against storm damage, and move it from 
that point to the point of use, instead of 
having to double back possibly from the 
ports, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. THomas F. Forp]. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to this bill (S. 262) for the 
following reasons: First, the bill is so 
drawn as to absolutely conceal its real 
intent, in that it loudly proclaims an in- 
tent to prevent monopolistic practices, 
but its provisions are such as to actually 
create an absolute monopoly. 

Second, it is so drawn as to render all 
Government-owned cotton subject to the 
provisions of the Bankhead Act, which 
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act was designed primarily to apply to 
Government-loan cotton. 

Third, in applying the provisions of 
the Bankhead Act to Government-owned 
cotton it deprives the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of all control over this cot- 
ton and thus takes from the Corpora- 
tion the one effective weapon it poSsesses 
to protect both itself and the farmer 
against high storage rates. 

Fourth, if the Corporation is stripped 
of its power to bargain for its own pro- 
tection, it naturally follows that it loses 
its power to bargain to protect the 
farmer. 

Fifth, it is a vicious measure in that 
while the Government has been able 
through its loan program to put a floor 
under the price of cotton paid to the 
farmer, this bill, by abolishing competi- 
tive bidding on storage, denies the Gov- 
ernment the means of establishing a 
ceiling on storage rates. 

Thus while the Government is, 
through its cotton-loan program, sup- 
porting the price of cotton, this bill 
forces it to relinquish its control of stor- 
age rates and thus leaves both farmer 
and Government at the mercy of the 
warehouses. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the remainder of the time on this 
side. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from North Carolina the 
remaining 15 seconds on this side. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 3 min- 
utes and 15 seconds. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I think my 
reputation for brevity in the House is 
such that the gentleman has put those 15 
seconds into perfectly safe hands. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield for the 15 seconds. 
(Laughter.] 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. So many 
things have been said that were not true. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days times 
$5,000 is only $1,825,000. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sorry I cannot yield 
further. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is perfectly ap- 
parent to everybody that there is a very 
genuine controversy here, and it is an 
important controversy. It not only deals 
with one of the greatest of our agricul- 
tural commodities, but it is natural that 
it may involve the great question of na- 
tional defense and the storage and use of 
our natural resources. My only plea to 
you is to adopt this rule and consider for 
3 hours, under the guidance of the legis- 
lative committee, this very important 
question. The Senate committee has 
unanimously reported this legislation. 
The Senate has passed it. One of the 
great committees of this House has held 
hearings and favorably reported the leg- 
islation. The Rules Committee was ap- 
pealed to to report a rule in order that 
the House might consider this legislation. 

It seems to me that under those condi- 
tions it would be summary judgment to 
come here and consider this momentous 
question in 1 hour, without the legisla- 
tive committee in charge of the debate, 
and say, “We will knock it down right 
here and let it go no further.” 
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I am not speaking on the merits of the 
bill. I do think it is reasonable and fair 
and right that we should adopt this rule 
and turn this matter over to our great 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and consider this very vital question for 
the next 2 or 3 hours. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. [Applause.] 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HALLECK) 
there were ayes 109 and noes 73. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 262) regulating the ware- 
housing, storing, and reconcentration of 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 262, with Mr. 
O’Neat in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to consume 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is so much to 
be said in support of this bill that it 
is difficult to be brief. I hope Mem- 
bers will permit me to make a brief 
statement without interruption. Before 
the debate shall have been concluded 
some of us on the committee favoring 
the bill will undertake to answer any 
questions that may be propounded and 
supply such information as may be de- 
sired. 


The cotton-control program in the 
United States was intended to. benefit 
and improve the condition of the farm- 
ers of the Nation and the people who 
produce cotton. That fundamental pur- 
pose should be borne in mind in the 
consideration of this bill—the purpose 
to improve conditions, to lift the stand- 
ard of living, if possible, among those 
people who share such an inequitable 
part of the Nation’s income, but whose 
toil produces so much of the things es- 
sential for the maintenance of human 
life. This question of warehousing and 
reconcentration of cotton should there- 
fore be viewed in the light of the Gov- 
ernment’s program and the purposes for 
which it has been inaugurated. 

There have been grown since the be- 
ginning of the cotton program approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 bales of cotton. 
Something like 90,000,000 bales have 
been marketed independently of the Gov- 
ernment-loan programs by the farmers. 
When the program was inaugurated the 
price of cotton was running around 5 
cents a pound. The cotton that has 
been marketed averaged something like 
10 cents a pound, which means that this 
programs has probably resulted in an 
additional income for the cotton farm- 
ers during this period amounting to 
something like a half billion dollars. 
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As contrasted with this result for the 
producers of the Nation it is shown in the 
record before the committee that the 
losses of the Corporation on cotton do 
not exceed $25,000,000. As a matter of 
fact there have been only two appropria- 
tions setting up the capital of the cor- 
poration which totaled $200,000,000 and 
they have made a profit of $43,000,000. 
The book value of the cotton owned by 
the Corporation is $364,000,000, and there 
is outstanding $238,000,000 in producer 
loans, making a total book value of the 
Government-loan cotton and the Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton of approximately 
$600,000,000. 

When cotton is marketed by the farmer 
he takes it to town to. the local ware- 
house. In many instances such ware- 
houses are farmer owned. The local 
warehouseman is the friend, the neigh- 
bor, the counselor of the farmer. He 
lives in the same community with the 
farmer with whom he deals. There is a 
relationship there that should not be dis- 
turbed unless there exists some impelling 
reasons for such action. What hap- 
pened? Cotton was being stored at rates 
sometimes as high as 50 cents a bale per 
month. When the cotton program was 
inaugurated warehousemen found them- 
selves having storage of large amounts of 
surplus cotton. The loan program en- 
abled the farmers to hold their cotton 
instead of dumping it on the market in 
certain seasonal periods at whatever 
price might be offered, as had been the 
custom theretofore. So the warehouses 
with large stocks of storage cotton not im- 
mediately marketable were able to make 
larger profits on their business and it 
naturally followed that storage charges 
could be and they were reduced more 
than 50 percent. As to the interior, these 
reductions were made on Government- 
owned, Government-loan, and the pro- 
ducers’ cotton marketed independently of 
the loan. As to the ports, the principal 
advocates of competitive bids, the charges 
were reduced only on the Government- 
owned and Government-loan cotton; the 
producers still being required to bear the 
higher handling and storage charges. 
The Government had nothing to do and 
no power or jurisdiction over the charges 
made for the handling of the producers’ 
cotton marketed independently of the 
loan; that reduction was the natural re- 
sult of competitive influence throughout 
the interior of the country. 

As storage stocks went up at interior 
points handling and storage charges 
came down from 50 cents to 25 cents 
and to an all-time low today of 15 
cents, including insurance. If you will 
read the hearings, which I wish every 
Member of the House would, you will find 
that the officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation themselves told the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency that 
the accumulation of Government-loan 
cotton, termed “dead cotton” by them, en- 
abled the warehouseman serving the 
farmers to reduce the rates on cotton 
stored by the farmers, whether owned 
by the farmers or in which the farmers 
had an equity; if you read the hearings 
you will find where Dr. Robbins made 
that statement. This would have hap- 
pened in the absence of the loan pro- 
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gram if these surpluses had been accu- 
mulated under the normal development 
of business, under our competitive sys- 
tem, and there is not any business in the 
United States that has been more com- 
petitive than the cotton-storage business, 
When a warehouse was charging 25 cents 
or 50 cents a bale and found itself with 
enough dead cotton to carry on its busi- 
ness at reduced charges, competitive in- 
fluences served to bring down the cost to 
the farmer. There has never been a more 
competitive business. When this cotton 
accumulated in these amounts the result 
was a great reduction in the charge for 
storage. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration took part in the negotiations that 
helped to bring about these reductions, 
Nobody finds fault with that, but these 
reductions would have come about at 
least in large part under normal business 
developments under the law of competi- 
tion. 

If it is true—and nobody disputes it— 
that the storage of dead cotton such as is 
involved in this bill, Government-owned 
cotton which cannot be sold immediately, 
if it is true that the storage of that kind 
of cotton enables the warehousemen to 
reduce charges to the farmer, it follows 
inevitably and indisputably that when 
you remove that dead cotton elsewhere 
and take its storage from the warehouses 
that serve the farmers, those warehouses 
must of necessity increase their earnings 
on the other current moving cotton in 
order to survive. This record shows that 
their earnings today on the present rates 
and the present volume of business is at 
the very bottom of possible handling 
charges if the industry is to survive. 


Since the increased handling charges on 
cotton marketed independently of the 
loan has more direct bearing upon the 
producers’ earnings than the charges on 
the loan cotton, it cecurs to me that the 
Government would have more concern 
over such charges than they have shown 
here with respect to the Government- 
owned cotton. This is a program to in- 
crease the income of the cotton farmer. 
The Government is on record admitting 
that the dead stocks now in interior ware- 
houses has influenced the reductions 
which have taken place in the interior 
charges. The producers put 10,000,000 
bales in the Government loan and mar- 
keted 90,000,000 independently of the 
loan, If you were going to choose which 
of the two should have reduced interior 
charges in order to increase the income 
of the farmers, which would you select— 
6,000,000 owned by the Government or 
the 90,000,000 bales marketed by the 
producers? 


What happened? After the interior 
warehouses had reduced their charges to 
the present level based on this stock of 
dead cotton the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration set about to remove this cotton 
to the port warehouses. The port ware- 
houses were established to store and 
handle cotton to be exported to the out- 
side world. That is their function in 
handling of the cotton of the country. 
They found themselves with large idle 
storage space, with our export trade van- 
ishing, and accordingly set about to se- 
cure this dead stock from its interior loca- 
tions. They offer reduced rates, not to 
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the farmer but only for the purpose of 
attracting this long-term dead storage. 
The record will show that throughout the 
present cotton season only a little more 
than half a million bales of cotton were 
exported to foreign markets. But these 
port warehouses now have stored and on 
hand more cotton than they did have on 
hand in 1938, when we exported more 
than 5,000,000 bales. There are only 43 
port warehouse companies in the United 
States, and there are some 1,600 ware- 
houses scattered throughout the interior 
of the Nation, yet this bill contains spe- 
cific provisions providing for the recon- 
centration of cotton to port locations. 
First, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
under section 4 of this act, may recon- 
centrate any cotton now at any interior 
location to any place they see fit in order 
to relieve congestion. The present port 
stocks have been principally reconcen- 
trated under that provision as now con- 
tained in the present law. Under section 
4 the Corporation may reconcentrate cot- 
ton because of excessive charges at inte- 
rior points. Under that provision large 
volumes of cotton have been reconcen- 
trated from interior locations to other lo- 
cations. Reconcentration may be had if 
the cotton is uninsured, improperly ware- 
housed. These provisions of the bill be- 
fore you are carried forward from the 
present act, under which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation reconcentrated cotton 
under competitive bids, according to their 
own testimony. Whatever may have 
been the conditions in the past that pro- 
duced the necessity for reconcentration 
of cotton to relieve congestion—excessive 
charges—all such conditions are being 
carried forward into this act to provide 
for all future necessities. As a matter 
of fact, the President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation tock the position that 
the only way you could determine under 
the present law what was the average 
rates in order to measure and determine 
whether or not the rates were excessive 
was to obtain competitive bids under the 
existing law with reference to Govern- 
ment-loan cotton. Since that is the fact, 
the transition of those terms of the pres- 
ent law into the bill before you to govern 
the cotton to which the Government has 
title necessarily means that the same 
competitive bids may be obtained in the 
future and the same quantities of cotton 
may be reconcentrated. 

Now, that is not the only thing in sec- 
tion 4: In addition to all the reasons out- 
lined above for the reconcentration of 
cotton, section 4 specifically authorizes 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to re- 
concentrate Government-owned cotton 
so that one-third of the total volume will 
be located in port communities. I em- 
phasize that that authority is in addi- 
tion to the other authority conveyed on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
section 4. Assuming there will be no re- 
concentration other than the one-third 
provision of section 4, even that would 
add 750,000 bales to the already excessive 
port stocks, 

Compare these 43 port warehouses with 
the 1,700 warehousemen in the interior 
sections of the country who serve their 
local communities, pay wages to employ- 
ees, pay taxes, support schools, support 
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churches, support community life, and 
who help preserve the little remnants left 
of community life in the United States. 
Why anybody should want to disturb that 
situation passes my understanding. To 
me there is nothing more unthinkable, 
under existing economic conditions re- 
sulting from our great national-defense 
program, than the suggestion that we 
should strike such a blow to the small 
interior communities as would result 
from the reconcentration of stocks of 
Government cotton. 

These communities which by compari- 
son are being left out of the picture have 
but little that is left for the support of 
their community life. 

The bids under consideration have only 
about 1 year to run; do not forget that. 
Suppose you move 3,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton to the port warehouses, and you get 
a big reduction for 1 year. Suppose they 
gave you storage for 1 year for nothing. 
What would happen at the end of the 
year? What is to keep them from say- 
ing, “We will raise this rate. We cannot 
do this business at this figure.“ What 
would the Commodity Credit Corporation 
say? “All right, we will move it back to 
the interior.” That is the only remedy 
that would be left. There never was a 
scheme invented to accomplish the for- 
mation of a trust more suited to the pur- 
pose than to permit the port warehouses 
to take contracts for the storage of cot- 
ton for 1 year. When the matter of 
rates would be left entirely in their hands 
at the expiration of that time. They 
could do it for nothing and raise the price 
at the end of the year, forcing you to 
take the cotton and move it back, or pay 
an exorbitant price. That would over- 
come whatever benefit was received in the 
first instance. 

These people back yonder in the in- 
terior warehouses serve the farmers. 
They have to have these interior ware- 
houses, and cannot get along without 
them. The cotton farmers have to have 
the storage facilities. They have to have 
a place to take their cotton. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are not going to save 
any money by this plan. The records 
show that the freight, plus the other 
handling costs on this cotton to the port 
warehouses is $2.18 a bale on the average. 
Based on the 2,000,000 bales which the 
Department asserts will be moved to port 
locations, this amounts to $4,360,000— 
as an initial outlay in order to save 50 
cents per bale. On that basis the cotton 
would have to be stored at the ports 4 
years before the saving in storage charges 
would equal the cost of freight and other 
handling charges. This, however, as- 
sumes that the cotton will be exported, a 
probability that is contrary to the now 
known existing facts. Present condi- 
tions indicate that the cotton will prob- 
ably be consumed in the interior of this 
Nation, which would, of course, mean ad- 
ditional freight to ship it back from the 
ports to interior-consuming centers. No 
one can foretell the amount of that cost. 

That testimony is in the record practi- 
cally without dispute, and it is a matter 
of common knowledge among all men 
who know anything about the cotton 
business that you cannot ship cotton 
without a loss in weight. In the trans- 
portation of cotton, the reconcentration 
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contemplated in this bill involves a loss 
of from 2 to 5 pounds to the bale, which 
adds as much as a year’s storage or 2 
years’ storage under the plan contem- 
plated for the reconcentration of this 
cotton. 

At this time there is no need to incur 
the expense of moving cotton to the port 
warehouses because nobody knows where 
it is going to be consumed. At least, we 
have no assurances that much cotton 
will at any time soon be consumed by 
the outside world. The proof shows 
without dispute that our foreign market 
has dwindled to the point of little over 
a half million bales a year, and that our 
cotton is now being consumed in the 
States that do a spinning business. 
These are the communities to which this 
cotton will have to be shipped, if it is to 
be consumed at any time soon. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to make 
this observation: The statement was 
made by the gentleman from Indiana to 
the effect that cotton was more valuable 
and worth more in port warehouses than 
at interior points. That is not correct, 
is it? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, no; on the con- 
trary, the record shows that the pro- 
ducers’ cotton stored at port locations 
has less value than at interior locations, 
The only actual dirt farmer appearing 
before the committee had had that ac- 
tual experience. 

Let me call your attention to a further 
matter. It is proposed to ship this cotton 
to port warehouses where it is said they 
can store it for less than would be im- 
posed by the local warehousemen if lim- 
ited, as they are, to the bids submitted, 
but the port warehouses today are charg- 
ing 35 cents a bale on all free cotton they 
store, all the cotton not owned by the 
Government and not involved in this bill. 
They are charging 35 cents a bale for 
that, whereas the local warehouseman is 
charging only 15 cents a bale. 

Take the dead cotton out of the interior 
that enables them to carry on their busi- 
ness at present and ship it to the port 
warehouses and you will force the interior 
warehouses to increase their charges to 
the level now being collected by the ports, 
namely, 35 cents per bale for the first 
month and 21 cents per bale thereafter. 
This would add more than $5,000,000 per 
annum to the cost to the farmer for mar- 
keting his cotton. Yet the Commodity 
Credit Corporation talks about a savings 
to the Government when this loan pro- 
gram is only a part of a complete pro- 
gram to increase the farmer’s income. It 
is a narrow and restricted view of this 
problem that would seek to reduce 
charges on the Government-owned cot- 
ton at the expense of the farmers’ cotton 
marketed independently of the loan, 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 

Mr. COX. Following up the question 
propounded by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, may I ask the gentleman 
if it is not true, as I understand he has 
already stated, that the port warehouses 
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have been used for the concentration of 
cotton to be exported, and if the state- 
ment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that cotton in port warehouses is 
higher in fact than that stored in in- 
terior warehouses is not true, because 
the interior warehouses are nearer to our 
mills that take all of the cotton they use? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, yes. 

Mr, COX. I know the gentleman feels 
very deeply about this proposal because it 
involves the safety and the security of 
the small man in his district. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It involves, the fur- 
ther destruction of what is left of local 
community life and it ought not to be 
done. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is under- 
taking by this proposal to protect the 
small man against the large corporation 
and the powers of the big fellow? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. May I say 
this, and it should not be forgotten: This 
is not a genuine competitive plan for the 
storage of cotton. If you will take the 
bids submitted by these warehouses, you 
will find that the port warehouses were 
given advantages that were not given to 
the interior warehouses. Let me say, too, 
the statement has been made that they 
had received over a thousand bids after 
they sent out invitations. 

That statement was misleading. In 
order to understand why it was mislead- 
ing we must think of what we have under 
consideration in this bill. What are we 
talking about? What are we seeking to 
regulate—the reconcentration of cotton 
from present locations to port and other 
locations? Dealing with that question, 
the testimony of the President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shows 
that they had bids on only 3,300,000 bales 
out of a total quantity of 8,231,000 bales. 
Of the 3,300,000 bales on which they re- 
ceived bids, 2,740,000 were included in 
bids calling for the movement from in- 
terior locations to port locations. The 
remaining amount of 635,000 bales called 
for the movement from present locations 
in the interior to other locations in the 
interior. Of the total quantity on which 
they had such bids, 1,500,000 bales were 
included in the bids of the Anderson 
Clayton Co., the biggest cotton operators 
in the country. Of the 635,000 bales for 
reconcentration at interior points, 365,- 
000 bales were included in the bids of 
the Anderson Clayton Co. Therefore, 
eliminating Anderson Clayton Co., they 
received, as to interior points, bids for 
the reconcentration of only 270,000 bales 
out of 8,231,000 bales. Could you call that 
competitive? These thousands of bids 
to which they refer have no connection 
with this bill. This bill deals with re- 
concentration of cotton, and they had 
only 25 bids from the 43 port warehouses 
and 62 bids from all the 1,600 interior 
warehouses. The only port warehouse- 
man appearing before this committee 
testified he could not bid competitively 
under the forms sent out for the recon- 
centration of cotton. They were, in fact, 
not competitive, and cannot be so called. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

It was testified that the interior ware- 
houses could not bid on this cotton be- 
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cause of conditions laid down in the bids 
requiring the compress of the cotton and 
delivering it at shipside, which, of course, 
the interior warehousemen could not 
meet. 

I want to talk about another phase of 
this matter. I cannot cover it all if Iam 
to quit within the time I desire. I sub- 
mit this particularly to the Members of 
the House on my left. I wish you would 
read the record and trace the history of 
thes2 transactions and of this legislation 
and see what this Bureau of the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to do in con- 
nection with this matter, and see 
whether you want to support a bureau 
of this Government in the face of the 
record they have made for openly ignor- 
ing the repeated enactments of the 
Congress, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
an open mind, and I want information. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will try to give it, 
if I can, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want to 
help the little fellow who is being crowd- 
ed out by a monopoly, if I can. The gen- 
tleman says for us to read the record and 
see what this Bureau has done. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am going to tell 
you about it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
the gentleman would tell us what they 
have done, 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am going to tell 
you, and you Members on the minority 
side ought to know it. Mow you can 
fail to consider it is beyond my under- 
standing. I am talking to the minority 
Members who, it does seem to me, would 
pay some attention to things of this 
kind even if we over here get so blind that 
we do not. 

The loan programs really started in 
1934. There was a loan for 1933 which 
was later transferred into the 1934 stock. 
The beginning, however, of the present 
loan program really dates with August 
1934. There was no loan during 1936. 
In. 1937 the Corporation announced the 
purpose to move the producers’ loan cot- 
ton from interior locations to port loca- 
tions. The Congress received a storm 
of protests from interior warehousemen 
and farmers. As a result it included in 
the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act the 
following provision: 

Cotton held as security for any loan here- 
tofore or hereafter made or arranged for by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
hereafter be reconcentrated without the writ- 
ten consent of the producer or borrower, 
(Section 383 (b) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938.) 


Thereafter and notwithstanding this 
announced policy of the Congress, we 
found the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion proceeding with its plans to move the 
cotton from interior locations to port lo- 
cations, and again we received a storm 
of protests from the producer-owners and 
from the interior warehousemen. On in- 
vestigation it developed that the pro- 
ducers’ loan note—copy of which I am 
exhibiting to you—contained a finely 
printed agreement, that could be read 
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only by an ordinary man with a magnify- 
ing glass, authorizing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to reconcentrate the 
producers’ cotton. This agreement was 
made a condition precedent to the pro- 
ducers obtaining a Government loan. It 
was actually printed in the loan forms 
prior to the passage of section 383 (b) 
but was nevertheless used to continue the 
reconcentration program contrary to the 
declared will and purpose of the Congress. 

Thereafter the Congress passed what 
we now refer to as the Bankhead Act 
(Public, No. 660, 75th Cong.), which pro- 
vided as follows: 

That in the administration of section 383 
(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, the written consent of the producer or 
borrower to the reconcentration of any cot- 
ton held as security for any loan heretofore or 
hereafter made or arranged for by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall not be 
deemed to have been given unless such con- 
sent shall have been given in an instrument 
made solely for that purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing any provision of any loan agreement 
heretofore made, no cotton held under any 
such agreement az security for any such loan 
shall be moved from one warehouse to 
another unless the written consent of the 
producer or borrower shall have been ob- 
tained in a separate instrument given solely 
for that purpose, as required by this act. 
The giving of written consent for the recon- 
centration of cotton shall not be made a con- 
dition upon the making of any loan hereafter 
made or arranged for by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation: Provided, however, That 
in cases where there is congestion and lack 
of storage facilities, and the local warehouse 
certifies such fact and requests the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to move the cotton 
for reconcentration to some other point, or 
when the Commodity Credit Corporation de- 
termines such loan cotton is improperly 
warehoused and subject to damage, or if un- 
insured, or if any of the terms of the loan 
agreement are violated, or if carrying charges 
are substantially in excess of the average of 
carrying charges available elsewhere, and the 
local warehouse, after notice, declines to re- 
duce such charges, such written consent as 
provided in this amendment need not be 
obtained; and consent to movement under 
any of the conditions of this proviso may be 
required in further loan agreements. 


This second pronouncement of the pos- 
itive will of the Congress against the 
reconcentration of cotton from interior 
locations to port locations should have 
ended this controversy, but it did not. 

Apparently being thwarted in their ef- 
- forts to carry out their purpose to move 
the cotton from interior warehouses to 
port warehouses the Department under- 
took one of the most gigantic schemes to 
override the will of Congress that has ever 
come to my attention in my long service 
in the Congress. I refer to the fact that 
they took title to the 1934 and 1937 cotton 
without definite knowledge of the grades 
and staples demanded by Great Britain 
and without definite knowledge of the 
grades and staples actually available in 
the 6,900,000 bales involved in the 1934 
and 1937 loan cotton. ` 

I made every effort to have the presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion tell the Committee on Banking and 
Currency just when the Corporation de- 
cided to take title to the 1934 and 1937 
cotton in order to effectuate the obliga- 
tion of the barter agreement. I did not 
succeed in obtaining anything other than 
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the announcement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture confirming the act of taking 
title. From the records of the Banking 
and Currency Committee I have re- 
freshed my memory and find that under 
date of July 25, 1939, Mr. John D. Goodloe, 
then vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, advised me on that 
date that it was the purpose of the corpo- 
ration to take title to both the 1934 and 
1937 cotton. He pointed out that not 
more than 100,000 to 150,000 bales of the 
desired grades could be found in the 1934 
cotton and stated— 

Thus to complete the delivery of the re- 
quired amount of cotton and of the grades 
and staples tentatively indicated to be desired 
by the British Government, it will be neces- 
sary for the corporation to acquire title to the 
9-cent-loan cotton under the 1937-38 pro- 
gram, and complete delivery out of this stock. 


The date of July 25, 1939, becomes a 
very important date in the light of the 
record before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency because the president of 
the Corporation told the committee that 
only tentative specifications of grades 
and staples had been received by this 
Government on July 1, 1939, and that 
final specifications were not received 
until August 9, 1939. Therefore, without 
final and complete information concern- 
ing the grades and staples, the Depart- 
ment had proceeded with its program 
to take title to the 6,900,000 bales and 
move it to the ports. I quote from the 
statement of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated July 21, 1939: 

It will be necessary for the corporation to 
reconcentrate a substantial amount of the 
cotton to port locations in order to have the 
desired grades available. 


The record of the committee on this 
bill shows from the testimony of the 
Department that they had to grade and 
class 6,000,000 bales in order to obtain 
600,000 bales of the desired grade and 
staple. 

If any further confirmation of the de- 
sign and purpose of the corporation, 
prior to the knowledge as to what should 
be moved to the ports, is desired it is 
found in the fact that they employed 
Monget Brothers to class and grade the 
1934 and 1937 cotton in order to deter- 
mine what bales could be selected from 
it to meet the specifications of Great 
Britain. That employment was not 
made until after the barter agreement 
and the treaty with Great Britain were 
ratified. Two things should be ob- 
served—the announced purpose to take 
title to the cotton and to move it to the 
ports prior to the knowledge of the defi- 
nite specifications of Great Britain, and 
second, prior to the knowledge as to 
what cotton was actually in the 1934 and 
1937 loan cotton that could be delivered 
to meet the specifications of Great 
Britain. These two acts clearly indicat- 
ing that the purpose to move the cotton 
to the ports was the primary factor and 
not the barter agreement. The Congress 
had to pass an act requiring the Depart- 
ment to proceed, as any intelligent cct- 
ton merchant would have proceeded, to 
determine the grade and staple of the 
cotton prior to incurring handling, re- 
handling, and transportation costs, 
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Technically the passing of title from 
the producers to the Government re- 
moved the restrictions of the Bankhead 
Act, but it did not change in any way the 
declared intent, purpose, and policy of 
Congress to prevent reconcentration 
from interior to port locations and to 
retain the cotton at interior locations. 

To summarize: This controversy has 
arisen almost every year since 1937, and 
each time the Congress has expressed 
disapproval of the purpose and policy of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, but 
just as often as we have expressed our 
disapproval that Corporation has sought 
ways and means to evade the act of 
Congress. 

If you did not have any other reason 
to pass this bill, you ought to pass it out 
of respect for the dignity of Congress, 
and require this Bureau to respect the 
will of Congress and to obey the law in 
the distribution of this cotton. [Ap- 
plause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dewey]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think my constituents, the cotton growers 
in the Ninth Congressional District of 
the city of Chicago, Ill., or I, are com- 
pletely convinced that this bill is en- 
tirely in favor of the cotton grower, and 
as for those cotton growers who come 
from that more salubrious section of the 
country where cotton does grow, they 
have lost all equity in the cotton which 
is under consideration. It is all Govern- 
ment-owned cotton, but there is one class 
that have an equity—they are the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

I listened to the hearings before the 
Banking and Currency Committee, not 
knowing anything about the raising of 
cotton, but interested at all times in sav- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. As I have said, 
the cotton under consideration in this 
bill is all Government-owned, and, as I 
understand, there are already charges 
against it at the rate of 17 cents a pound, 
while I believe the current price of cotton 
is only 10 cents a pound. So, naturally, 
this cotton is likely to be a rather con- 
stant boarder wherever it is for sometime 
to come; but what may be the future of 
this cotton? 5 

As the distinguished chairman of the. 
Banking and Currercy Committee has 
just stated, the only recent export of cot- 
ton that I know of is 690,000 bales in con- 
nection with a barter deal made with 
Great Britain for a quantity of rubber. I 
was very much interested in the testimony 
regarding that deal and particularly so 
when I heard that that 6,000,000 bales of 
cotton had to be classified—this 6,000,000 
bales belonging to the American Govern- 
ment—in order to find 600,000 bales that 
were of sufficient staple and grade to be 
accepted by the British in this barter 
specification. 

Mr. Rathell, of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in his testimony, stated the 
following: 

Their specification was higher than the 
normal run of cotton. They included, for 
instance, 90,000 bales of Good Middling cot- 
ton running in staple up to 1s inches; 
and a substantial quantity of Strict Middling 
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with staples running up to an inch and a 
sixteenth. 

As a matter of fact, we not only had to 
class all of the 6,500,000 bales to complete 
their assortments; but we had to substitute 
some grades we were unable to find in sum- 
cient quantity in the 6,500,000 bales of stock. 


I asked at that point, being rather ig- 
norant of these things, if one of these 
bales were classified whether that classi- 
fication would be good for the future, 
and may I again read from the record: 

Mr. Dewey. I believe you stated, Mr. Rob- 
bins, all of the 6,000,000 bales had been 
classified. Now, would it require any re- 
classification at any time in the future to 
establish the definite types of cotton that 
are removed in the Government-owned cot- 
ton, or is that one classification sufficient 
for all time? 

Mr. Rospins. The classification that has 
been made to date covers more than 98 per- 
cent of the total Government-owned stocks, 
and it should be reliable and useful for a 
long time in the future. 

Mr. Dewey. Changing from one warehouse 
to another would not cause or necessitate 
any reclassification, and the classification 
record on each bale would go along with 
the bale, I presume? 

Mr. Rongrxs. That is correct, sir; resam- 
pling and reclassifying would not be nec- 
essary. 


As I understand it, there has been very 
little export demand for cotton. I un- 
derstand there is some talk of $100,000,- 
000 in the lease-lend bill being set aside 
for another export of cotton. We have 
already proved by the classification of 
these 6,000,000 bales that there was only 
10 percent of it that suited the British 
specification, so that if Great Britain at 
the present moment is our only market 
for this Government-owned cotton out- 
side of very special markets that are be- 
ing considered, such as mattresses and 
other things of that nature already men- 
tioned, it does not seem to me that there 
would be any particular good in moving 
this interior cotton to the ports for ex- 
port, as it has already been shown that 
our sole customer does not want it, and 
we had to go outside of the Government- 
owned stock to fill his requirements. 

It has been stated that freight rates 
can always be recaptured in the price of 
cotton, but if our present customer does 
not expect to buy our Government cotton 

there is little chance of recapturing the 
freight rate, and while I am very ignorant 
of the growing of cotton, I do know that 
it always costs money to move any kind 
of commodity anywhere, and for that 
reason I see no cause to add to the 17 
cents that the taxpayers of the United 
States have already got in this cotton, 
the cost of moving it to the port or any 
other point that is not known, to be near 
the definite point of consumption of the 
cotton. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is the gentleman so 
despondent as to the future of our cotton 
producers, after the war, as to fear the 
future export of any more cotton? 

Mr. DEWEY. I am very despondent 
abouf the 6,000,000 bales of Government- 
owned cotton that already has charges 
of 17 cents a pound against it, when the 
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correct market price is 10 cents, and the 
only person with whom we have any 
dealing in export will not take most of it 
or could only find a portion of the 600,000 
bales required out of the 6,000,000 bales 
our taxpayers own. 

Mr. HALLECK. We have already lost 
$25,000,000 in cotton already disposed 
of and, as the gentleman suggests, we 
do not know what the ultimate losses 
are going to be, but as against the propo- 
sition that we will not be able to export 
this cotton I suggest that that is a posi- 
tion that I for one would not want to 
take. 

Mr. DEWEY. I urge that speed be 
given to discovering some ultimate use 
of this cotton, and then that it be moved 
te that point where it is ultimately going 
to be used. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. The gentle- 
man is assuming, of course, that in any 
other barter deal, the same carefully pre- 
pared specifications would be demanded? 
One of the reasons for those high speci- 
fications which came into the barter deal 
was because we had specified for our rub- 
ber a type of rubber very rare and hard 
to get, and the British countered by 
doing the other thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield the gentle- 
man more time if he desires. 

Mr. DEWEY. I thank the chairman, 
but there is nothing I think to add to my 
statement except a hope that some use 
will be made of this cotton in new facili- 
ties, so that the taxpayer may gain some- 
thing out of the loss he will most prob- 
ably have to bear and until such a time 
comes, and we know where that cotton is 
to be consumed, it be left where it is and 
do not add to the 17-cent-per-pound 
cost by additional freight rates, all of 
which will have to be paid by the tax- 
payer. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, in 
my view this is a very bad bill, and 
should not become a law. It has in it 
in my opinion a very fundamental prin- 
ciple. It is not a question of a contest 
between the warehouses at the ports 
and in the interior. I am sure that I 
can consider this bill from a purely im- 
personal standpoint. Some of us who 
are opposed to it have been accused of 
not knowing anything about raising cot- 
ton. That is true, so far as I am con- 
cerned, but I do not believe that a per- 
son in Congress has to be a cotton 
raiser to understand a plain, simply eco- 
nomic problem, and to understand a 
sound public policy. This bill will pro- 
hibit the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from accepting competitive bids from 
warehouses in order to secure reason- 
able rates to store Government-owned 
and Government loan cotton. 

In addition to that, even if these com- 
petitive bids are not accepted this bill 
will absolutely tie the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in its nego- 
tiations with the warehouses for a fair 
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and reasonable rate for the storage of 
cotton. If that is what this Congress 
wants to do, then you can pass this bill 
and you will accomplish that purpose. 
There is not any question about that. 

We have a statute, section 3709, with 
which you are all familiar, which pro- 
vides that contracts to secure supplies 
and services for the departments of the 
Government must be made by advertis- 
ing for competitive bids. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not now. That has 
been the law for a number of years. 
Agencies of the Government have fol- 
lowed that policy and as a result have 
saved this Government many, many mil- 
lions of dollars. It is unthinkable to me 
for Congress to pass a law which will pro- 
hibit an agency of the Government from 
accepting competitive bids in their nor- 
mal peacetime activities. It is true in a 
great national emergency we have de- 
parted from that principle in securing 
the supplies and the construction of 
armament and equipment and establish- 
ments for the Army and the Navy, and as 
a result of it when we abandoned that 
principle it has cost this Government 
many millions of dollars. That policy 
has caused severe criticism from one end 
of this country to the other and there is 
now a strong demand for investigations 
by congressional committees, 

The temporary National Economics 
Committee, of which I have the honor to 
be a member—and I am a little surprised 
to find the vice chairman of that com- 
mittee here making a speech for this bill, 
as he evidently has not read it—for over 
2 years has been carefully studying the 
question of the concentration of wealth 
and economic power in the hands of a 
few individuals and corporations. Many 
volumes of testimony have been taken. 
Many other volumes of monographs have 
been written, all of them tending to show 
that there is increasing concentration of 
wealth, influence, and power in the hands 
of a few individuals and corporations in 
this country, and tending further to show 
that the healthful and beneficial forces 
of open and free competitive conditions 
in our economic life are fast disappear- 
ing. It is the hope of that committee to 
make some recommendations which if 
adopted by the Congress will tend to 
check that tendency and to restore to our 
economic forces and our economic life 
free and open competition. 


This bill is exactly in the opposite di- 
rection. It is a step against that move 
and cannot be justified on any sound 
economic grounds. This bill prohibits 
free competition and is a legislative dec- 
laration in favor of monopclistic con- 
ay If that is what you want, vote 
for it. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was created, as you all know, not for the 
purpose of sustaining what may be an 
unsound and an uneconomic warehouse 
situation in this country. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation was established 
by this Congress to stabilize the price of 
farm commodities and to help the pro- 
ducers of farm commodities of this 
Nation, 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not now. I will be 
glad to answer any questions when I 
finish my statement. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
its operations, has obtained title to a 
total of about 6,200,000 bales of cotton 
and has loans on some 4,800,000 more, 
making a total of about 11,000,000 bales. 
Last November, in order to carry out 
its activities, and provide for the storage 
of Government-loan and Government- 
owned cotton, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation submitted bids in accordance 
with the statute which provides that it 
must be done, and it is the duty of the 
Corporation and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, in which it operates, to sub- 
mit competitive bids under section 3709. 

I want to ask you Members of Congress 
if you are going to repeal that section of 
the statute and prohibit the Department 
of Agriculture from accepting competi- 
tive bids in accordance with it? If that 
is what you want, that is what this bill 
does. When those competitive bids were 
sent out to the country, 1,000 warehouses, 
interior and at the ports, bid on that cot- 
ton, and if the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is permitted to receive and accept 
those bids under the law they will save 
this Government $5,000 daily, or an an- 
nual saving of $1,800,000. If you want to 
prohibit them from doing that, then you 
should pass this bill. That is what it will 
do. That will be the result of it. 

Now, they talk about moving this cot- 
ton. I want you to keep that in your 
minds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WOLFENDEN of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The C The Chair will 
count. [After counting. ] One hundred 
and six Members are present, a quorum. 
The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In accordance with 
these bids which have been received there 
will be 3,000,000 bales of this cotton that 
will not be touched and will not be moved 
an inch, and the Government, by reason 
of leaving that cotton where it is, under 
those competitive bids at a lower rate, 
will save $720,000 a year. I want to ask 
you if you are in favor of a bill which 
will prohibit them from accepting bids 
by which they can save that amount of 
money and not move a single pound of 
this cotton? That is what you will do 
when you pass this bill. 

In addition to that, 2,000,000 bales that 
will be moved will save the Government 
over a million dollars by reason of the 
fact that these warehouses that have 
bid—and they are not all at the ports and 
I do not care if they are, as far as I am 
concerned—have offered to store the cot- 
ton at an average rate of 44% cents per 
bale per month lower than the present 
rate, which will save the Government a 
million dollars in the storage of this cot- 
ton that belongs to the Government and 
not to the farmers and in which, as a 
matter of fact, the farmers have abso- 
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lutely no interest, as far as that is con- 
cerned. If you want to prohibit the Cor- 
poration from making this saving to the 
Government, that is what this bill does. 

They have raised the cry here of An- 
derson and Clayton. I do not know any- 
thing about them, but I do know what 
the record in this case shows, and that 
is that of this cotton thus to be moved, 
if you please, 50 percent will come out 
of the warehouses—not the little inde- 
pendent local warehouses they talk so 
much about—50 percent of it will come 
out of the warehouses of the Federal 
Compress Warehouse Co. and its affiliates 
which is far above and beyond the larg- 
est concern in the warehouse business 
in this entire country which operates 88 
warehouses from southeast Missouri 
south and that has now stored in its 
warehouses one-fifth of all the cotton. 
They have refused to bid for this cotton 
at a lower rate because they hope on 
account of their commanding position in 
the warehouse business in this country to 
maintain the rates where they are now 
and to increase them in the future. Talk 
about a competitive proposition. They 
are able to meet all competition but would 
rather avoid it and secure excessive rates 
from the Government and the farmers. 
It looks very much like they are the ones 
who are sponsoring this bill. They do 
not want this cotton moved from their 
warehouses. They want this cotton 
frozen in their warehouses and levy a per- 
F-tual tribute upon the Government and 
the farmers. If that is what you want, 
vote for this bill. 

By the way, whose bill is this? Did you 
ever think about that? Whose is it? I 
should like to have somebody answer that 
in their time. Whose bill is this? The 
only representatives of the farmers’ or- 
ganizations that we had before our com- 
mittee were unqualifiedly against it. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation that has 
to administer it was against it. The 
Secretary of Agriculture wrote a report 
on this bill which I wish everybody would 
read. It is the most logical and devastat- 
ing argument that was ever made against 
any bill; and the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the Department charged with the 
administration of this program. When 
the matter was submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget for clearance it advised 
that the proposed legislation was not in 
accordance with the President’s pro- 
gram. Now you, my Democratic friends 
over on this side of the House, whose bill 
is this? Are you supporting it in the be- 
lief that it is an administration measure? 
Heretofore when our committee contem- 
plated changing the law affecting any 
agency or department of the Govern- 
ment, it called upon a representative of 
that department for his views on the bill. 
If it was a matter concerning R. F. C., 
Mr. Jesse Jones was invited to appear. 
If it concerned F. H. A., Mr. Macdonald 
or Mr. Ferguson. If it was a matter af- 
fecting the Home Loan Bank System, Mr. 
Fahy or Frank Hancock were consulted. 
In this case what was done? An able 
representative of some of the big ware- 
houses was called upon in an effort to 
make a case for this bill. Whose bill is it? 
It ought to be defeated? LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK, . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The gentleman has 
referred frequently in his argument to 
section 3709 covering competitive bid- 
ding. Is the gentleman not aware that 
that policy has been almost completely 
discarded by this administration? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; I do not say 
that. I did say, and I say now, that under 
this great national emergency, under the 
stress and strain of these unusual circum- 
stances and urgent necessities it has been 
largely abandoned; and whenever. it has 
been it brought down upon those who did 
it severe criticism and condemnation, 
and we do not want to abandon the prin- 
ciple of competitive bidding as applied to 
an agency that is operating under normal 
peacetime conditions, I say it should not 
be done. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Budget had both recommended adversely 
to this legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I said. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Am I cor- 
rect in understanding the gentleman to 
say that all the farm organizations that 
appeared or reported on this matter ex- 
pressed opposition? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; all that ap- 
peared. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. One 
other thought if the gentleman will per- 
mit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not saying by 
that that all the farmers of the country 
are for or against this legislation, but so 
far as this record shows, the representa- 
tives of the big cooperative cotton as- 
sociations claiming to represent large 
groups of cotton producers appeared and 
were against it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I got the 
impression that it was being contended 
seriously that we had a monopoly by 
reason of the present law and that this 
measure would break down this monop- 
oly. If I understand the gentleman he 
said that at the present time we have 
competitive bidding but that if we pass 
this bill we shall create monopoly, not 
destroy it; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct; yes. 
No one ever heard of a competitive sys- 
tem building up a monopoly if the com- 
petition was really free, open, and honest. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
striving to put into effect free and open 
competition. This bill will prevent it 
from doing so. If you want to kill com- 
Petition vote for this bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does all 
the cotton involved belong to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not all of it belongs 
absolutely to the Government. I should 
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like to explain that and I am glad the 
gentleman asked that question. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Then I 
wish the gentleman would speak a little 
further on this matter of Federal ware- 
housing for the benefit of those of us 
who do not know about cotton ware- 
housing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There are 6,200,000 
bales of cotton owned by the Government. 
I am using round numbers and speaking 
from memory, but this is substantially 
correct. There are some 2,500,000 or 
3,000,000 bales in the 1938 loan which is 
already covered by expenses, interest, 
warehouse charges, and so on, which are 
far in excess of the market value of that 
cotton. It will never be redeemed by the 
farmers, and in practical effect the farm- 
ers have no more interest in it. So the 
1938 and 1939 cotton on which the Gov- 
ernment has a loan has become dead, 
so to speak, and is moving in the market 
no longer and for the purpose of ware- 
housing may be considered just the same 
as the Government-owned cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Were competi- 
tive bids asked for on the storage of 
cotton in the 6 years preceding the 
time they were requested, in November 
1940? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a matter I 
would like to go into. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Have there ever 
been competitive bids? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I wish, for the 
sake of the Recorp, the gentleman would 
clear that up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right. When the 
Congress called on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to store 300,000 bales of 
this cotton in New England, that Cor- 
poration submitted bids for that pur- 
pose and got bids resulting in a storage 
price of 7 and 8 cents a bale, as com- 
pared with 1214 cents which it had been 
paying. 

Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, not 
only that, but when they came to take 
care of some of the 1939 cotton they 
submitted competitive bids which re- 
sulted in securing storage at the rate 
of 10.4 cents instead of 12% cents, and 
every time this free, open, competitive 
bidding has been put into operation, it 
has resulted in an enormous saving in 
expense to the Government. Since this 
Bureau became a Division in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the law makes 
it mandatory, in my opinion, for them 
to submit competitive bids, and in each 
case where that has been done it has 
resulted in great saving. The Govern- 
ment did not have title to this cotton 
before 1939. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that for the 6 years the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has been making 
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loans and storing cotton the only occa- 
sion on which competitive bids were 
secured was the New England case last 
year, and that was made necessary by 
the provisions of an act adopted by the 
Congress stating that that cotton may 
not be stored in any other way? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman is 
misinformed on that because I have 
pointed out some of it in addition to that 
was let under competitive bidding in 
1939. He is not entirely right about that 
and besides, under the reorganization 
bill this bureau or this agency was put 
in the Department of Agriculture in 1939 
and since that time the competitive bid- 
ding has been in effect, not altogether 
but practically so, and where it has not 
been open to competitive bidding it has 
been open to negotiated contracts with 
these warehouses. If you pass this bill 
you will tie the hands and feet of those 
who are trying to administer the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. They will no 
longer have a free hand in negotiating 
contracts with warehousemen for the 
storage of cotton. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
. the gentleman oat additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, some 
very unkind things have been said about 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. I 
make this prediction here and now to 
you gentlemen who are so intently in- 
terested in this bill and who have been 
rather bitter and severe in your con- 
demnation and criticism of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. Before this year 
is over, you gentlemen will be before this 
Congress asking for additional funds for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to use 
in order to make additional loans to the 
cotton producers of the South. When 
that time comes, and you mark my pre- 
diction now, you will be here lauding and 
praising to the skies the activities, the 
conduct, and the record of the very 
agency that you are now seeking to cru- 
cify in order to pass this bill. That is 
exactly what I predict, and I am not a 
prophet. I imagine, however, that very 
thing will come to pass. 

I was a friend of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation when it was created, and I 
helped create it. I am the friend of it 
now, because I think it has done a great 
work. I will be the friend of that agen- 
cy when it comes before this Congress 
asking for additional money to carry on 
its great program. 

The question has been asked, What 
has it done for the farmers? I ask, 
What has it done? I think it has done a 
great work. It has helped double the 
price of cotton. It has reduced the ware- 
house charges from 50 cents to 1214 cents 
per bale for the farmers. Is there any- 
thing in the record to show that the cor- 
poration is not the friend of the 
farmer? It is true we can dissolve it; 
we can liquidate its assets by an act of 
Congress and put an end to its activities. 
If it is as bad as contended by some who 
sponsor this bill, if the Corporation is 
acting in disregard of the interests of 
the cotton producers whom it was di- 
signed to help, then it should be abol- 
ished. We can say to it, “You shall not 
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accept competitive bids”; we can say 
to it, “You shall not move a bale of cot- 
ton from where it is now stored”; we 
can say to it, “You shall not take into 
consideration the low rate of these ware- 
houses that bid in certain localities”; we 
can say, “You shall not move any of this 
cotton from certain warehouses to cer- 
tain other places”; we can say, Lou shall 
freeze warehouse charges at their pres- 
ent level regardless of future economic 
conditions and regardless of lower rates 
which may be offered”; we can do all 
that if we want to destroy every bit of 
its initiative, every bit of judgment and 
discretion that it may have in the mat- 
ter. If you want to tie it hand and foot, 
if you want to put it in a strait jacket, 
you can do that by passing this bill. I 
do not believe it ought to be done. It is 
not a question of power. It is a question 
of sound public policy and efficient ad- 
ministration. I for one do not believe 
that the Government of the United 
States and the cotton farmers of the 
South should be called upon to pay 
tribute and excessive and unreasonable 
storage rates to what may be an un- 
sound and uneconomic warehouse con- 
dition. 

I wish you would all read the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture on this 
bill. In conclusion, may I say that the 
bill should be defeated. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. REECE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr, Chair- 
man, when two distinguished gentleman, 
like the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners] and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WILLIAMS] differ on a question 
so violently as they appear to do on this 
one, the rest of us will just have to 
muddle along and do the best we can to 
figure it out for ourselves. There is no 
cotton grown in my district. There are 
no warehouses in my district. But I am 
located sufficiently close to the situation 
to know a little something about it. 

I feel that the enactment of this bill 
is in the interest of the taxpayer, as the 
gentleman from Illinois so well said a 
few minutes ago; in the interest of the 
cotton growers, and in the interest of the 
warehouse business. And do not forget 
the fact that the warehouse business is 
an essential part of the cotton industry. 

This bill does not break down the prin- 
ciple of competitive bidding. 

With the greatest respect to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
may I say that this bill provides for com- 
petitive bidding. It provides that if the 
corporation is unable to enter into satis- 
factory contracts at a reasonable rate 
without advertising and competitive bid- 
ding, such contracts may be made pur- 
suant to advertising and competitive 
bidding. 

It does not, in my opinion, result in 
building up a monopoly. There are 1,700 
warehouses located in the interior and 
43 located at port towns or cities, about 
one-third of which are owned by one 
concern. If this bill is not passed, under 
the policy that is being pursued by the 
corporation, there will be a tendency to 
disorganize, undermine, and break down 
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this large group of 1,700 warehouses in 
the interior which are essential to the 
cotton industry, because it is these ware- 
houses that the cotton growers must rely 
upon to render the service that is neces- 
sary to the sale of the product [ap- 
plause], and instead will result in 
building up these few large warehouses 
in the port cities which are not in a posi- 
tion to render service to all the farmers 
which must inherently be located in the 
interior where the cotton is grown. So 
I cannot help but feel that the raising of 
these two questions, the breaking down 
of competitive bidding and the building 
up of monopoly, is entirely aside from 
the issue involved in this question. 

Mr.BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Is it not a fact that 
the port warehouses, to a large extent, 
are general warehouses and house other 
commodities than cotton, whereas the 
little warehouse in the interior is for one 
purpose alone in a large number of cases, 
perhaps in all cases; that is, the storage 
of cotton, so that cotton has to pay the 
entire cost of operation in such cases? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. That is 
true. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman], 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the low 
rates made possible, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WI. 
LIAMS], were made possible by negotiat- 
ing contracts, exactly the same kind of 
contracts that will continue if this bill 
becomes a law. 

May I suggest to you that in every 
Member’s district where cotton is pro- 
duced there are at least 1,000 actual cot- 
ton farmers to every 1 warehouseman; 
therefore, if this bill were against the 
interests of the actual farmer, Members 
of Congress from cotton districts would 
be voting against this bill. I suggest to 
you that outside of the Members repre- 
senting the port districts I do not be- 
lieve you will find a single Representative 
in Congress from a district where cotton 
is grown that is opposed to this bill and 
some Members who have ports in their 
district are supporting it. What better 
proof do you need that this bill is in the 
interest of the actual cotton farmer? 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
WILLIAMS I says that 1,000 interior ware- 
houses bid for this reconcentrated cot- 
ton. That is his statement; I wrote it 
down. With all due respect to my good 
friend from Missouri, that statement is 
not in accordance with the facts. There 
were only 62 interior warehouses that bid 
for this reconcentrated cotton, and An- 
derson, Clayton Co., one of them the big- 
gest cotton monopolist in all the world, 
bid for three-fifths of the cotton that 
was bid for by the 62 warehouses. 

The gentleman from Missouri is on 
that great committee, the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. If he has 
not yet discovered that the group he is 
defending here is the biggest monopoly 
in the world on cotton, I say he should 
give more attention to his committee, or 
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that committee should do a great deal 
more work. 

In connection with the monopoly part 
of this bill, may. I say that Anderson- 
Clayton is a $150,000,000 concern. They 
go into all the countries of the world. 
They have gone to South America and 
helped to develop the cotton industry 
there in competition with our own. 
That is the concern that will be favored 
if this bill does not pass, that great 
monopoly. 

The gentleman from Missouri said the 
Federal Compress Co. is a big monopoly. 
They represent only about 7 percent in 
value and in assets of what the Ander- 
son-Clayton company represents. Fur- 
ther, for the enlightenment and infor- 
mation of the gentleman from Missouri, 
Anderson-Clayton is one of the largest 
stockholders in the Federal Compress 
Co., the concern that he condemns the 
most. So on either side you can point 
your finger at monopoly, I concede that, 
but they represent only 30 percent of the 
cotton. 

What happens to the 70 percent? 
They are the people about whom we are 
concerned, these little warehouse people 
representing 70 percent of the cotton. 
They are the ones who will be harmed 
and destroyed if this bill fails to become 
a law. In the interior we have 1,600 
warehouses. It is .inconceivable that 
there could be a trust with 1,600 ware- 
houses. At the ports, however, there are 
only 33 warehouse concerns, so when you 
get this cotton out and send it to the 
ports you are taking it out of the hands 
of 1,600 and placing it in the hands of 33. 
Which is more likely to cause monopoly? 
Just ask yourself that question. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Fourteen of the port 
warehouses are owned by one concern. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; 14 of the port 
warehouses are owned by one concern. 

So I say the argument of the gentleman 
from Missouri is the case of a great big 
black pot calling a very small kettle 
black. That is what his argument is, be- 
cause Anderson, Clayton Co. represents 
the biggest cotton business in all the 
world. If competitive bids are so good 
and should be put into effect, I wonder 
why the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has not put them into effect as to wheat 
and corn. The Government has the title 
to the corn that is pledged and it has the 
title to the wheat that is pledged. I sub- 
mit that if the statute the gentleman 
from Missouri reads here with a great 
deal of enthusiasm applies to cotton it 
applies equally well to wheat and corn, 
so why does he not apply the same stat- 
ute to wheat and corn? It is true that 
Anderson, Clayton is not interested in 
wheat and corn, it is interested only in 
cotton. 

So ask yourself this question: If you 
have 1,000 bales of cotton in the interior— 
I asked this question of Dr. Robbins, 
the president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and he never did answer 
it; he refused to answer it because it 
would be against his interest to answer 
it—and you are asked to send this cot- 
ton to the ports, it will cost you $2.18 
freight. You will have to go down in 
your pocket and dig up that much and 
pay it to the railroad company, cash on 
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the barrel head first, to ship that cotton 
to the ports. That is the average rate. 
Some rates are much higher. 

You ask the port man, “What will I 
get in return?” He says, “Oh, I will give 
you a 4-cent-a-bale cheaper rate per 
month on that cotton, 48 cents a year.” 
You say, “How long will that rate last? 
Will it last long enough for me to get 
that freight back, that $2.18?” “Oh, no; 
I offer it for only 1 year, just 1 year, that 
is all.” After you save 48 cents you still 
have your $2.18 invested. 

How can you, exercising good judgment 
as an individual or as a representative 
of the Government, actually cause a con- 
dition like that? You cannot answer it. 
You would not dare answer it. 

Suppose you have to ship this cotton 
back, and we know lots of it that will 
have to be shipped back. Do you know 
the rate you will have to pay? You ask 
the railroad man. “Suppose I ship my 
cotton down there and at the end of a 
year the Anderson Clayton Co., in whose 
warehouse my cotton is stored, want to 
double the rates on my cotton, or do like 
the steamship companies, raise the rate 
from 21 cents for 500 pounds to $2.25, 
or from 21 cents a bale to $2.25 a bale 
per month.” That has already been done 
by the steamship companies whose space 
is getting scarce and will deubtless be 
done by the warehouses when space gets 
Scarce. Suppose you ask the railroad 
company agent, “Suppose I get down 
there and they want to raise my rates 
as they have on the steamships and the 
storage facilities, how will I get my cot- 
ton back? What freight rate will I pay?” 
The railroad agent will tell you truth- 
fully, and I challenge anyone to deny it 
on this floor, “That freight rate has not 
been fixed yet. We will have to wait 
until you want to ship it back and then 
we will fix the rate for you.” 

So you have two contingencies there, 
neither of which would justify you in 
entering into this contract. One is that 
the warehouse rate you are getting is 
good for 1 year only and the other is that 
after you get your cotton there and the 
rate goes up, you do not know what the 
freight rate will be if you want to return 
it to the interior. 

Mr, THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman 
klat to deny what I have said, I will 
yield. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. I want to ask 
just this question—— . 

Mr. PATMAN. Ido not have time to 
yield unless the gentleman wants to deny 
what I have just said. The gentleman 
is one of the best members of the com- 
mittee and is well informed and he does 
not deny what I say and he cannot deny 
it. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Icertainly do 
deny it in the way you put it. No farm- 
er is going to be fool enough to ship 
1,000 bales of cotton to a port if he 
knew he was not going to get a contract 
for over 1 year. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is what the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is doing and 
I challenge you to deny it. The bids 
are for 1 more year. 
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Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. It says noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; it does. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. You say the 
farmer would be a fool. What about the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—they 
must be fools too, according to your 
views. 

Mr. PATMAN. And I say it is foolish 
for the farmers to do it and I say it 
would be foolish for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to do it too. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
men, will the gentleman yield for one 
other question? 

Mr. PATMAN. If you will ask a ques- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. What as- 
surance have we that after this cotton is 
frozen in the interior they will not raise 
the rate? 

Mr. PATMAN. They cannot do it. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Why not? 

Mr. PATMAN. They have the right to 
fix the rates. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Who has? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation, and the rate must be fair. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. They have 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely, it must be 
fair. In other words, if they cannot get 
a fair rate they can ship this cotton to 
the ports or any other place. 

. [Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. PATMAN. They say that one- 
third of the cotton can go to the port 
anyway, and suppose you have a ware- 
house and your rate is not a good rate, 
Dr. Robbins can say, “Mr. Forp, I have 
the right to move one-third of the cot- 
ton down to the port and I am going to 
take part of that one-third out of your 
warehouse if you do not give me the 
right kind of a rate.” He would have a 
club over your head and you could not 
do anything else. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. But you 
cannot store cotton without moving it 
and you are prohibited from moving it 
right here. 

Mr. PATMAN. You know what I am 
saying is the truth and you stated the 
case when you said that a farmer would 
be a fool to move his cotton down there 
under those conditions. That is it ex- 
actly and I say the Commodity Credit 
Corporation would be just as foolish. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Would you 
say on your own authority that the word 
“move” here does not prohibit—— 
soe PATMAN. You are getting tech- 

cal. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Doe: not 
prohibit the movement of that cotton 
under this bill? You cannot state that 
on your own authority and say it truth- 
fully, and you know it. 

Mr. PATMAN. You want to get off 
on a technicality because you cannot 
answer a reasonable argument. The 
reasonable argument is that you would 
not think about moving your own cot- 
ton down there under those circum- 
stances. You would not think of mov- 
ing, perhaps, a thousand bales of cotton 
to the port and pay $2.18 a bale, when, 
after you get it down there, you are go- 
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ing to save 48 cents the first year only, 
and at the end of the year they can 
charge you $2.25 a bale per month, and 
then they can tell you that if you do 
not like it, go back home with it. In- 
stead of that, you will go to the railroad 
office and you will say, “How much 
freight do I have to pay?” The agent 
would say, “You will have to leave that 
to me; you may have to pay four or 
five dollars, because we do not have 
any rate going back”; you would not 
think of doing that. So I suggest to 
you that these interior warehouses are 
needed, 

Then, in addition to that, this storage 
rate has been made possible only be- 
cause of this large surplus of cotton. 
It used to be, when I was on the farm 
and worked in gins and warehouses in 
a cotton district, we had to pay 50 cents 
a month for storage and pay for in- 
surance too, and that was cheap. Why? 
Because they only operated 2 or 3 
months and they had to pay taxes for 
12 months and running expenses and 
everything else, while they only got cot- 
ton for storage 2 or 3 months. It then 
went to the ports and was exported; but 
now when we have cotton 12 months 
in the year, we can reduce the rates 
from 50 cents down to 15 cents and 
even pay the insurance, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this Congress passed 
a wage-and-hour law that forces them 
in some cases to double the wages they 
pay to their employees, and yet you are 
offering to give them no protection 
whatever. I cannot conceive of this 
Congress doing that after passing a law 
that forces all these extra charges upon 
the warehouseman. When we passed 
that law we did not say anything about 
competitive bids then. No; we said, “You 
have got to pay it”—and they are willing 
to pay it—and to reduce their chatges 
from 50 cents to 15 cents. Can you say 
that after they pay that labor charge 
they have got to enter into competition 
with the biggest monopoly on earth or 
give up that cotton and restore those 
rates to 50 cents to the farmers when 
they bring it in this fall? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON. In addition to the 
splendid argument the gentleman has 
made, does it not appeal to his reason 
that at this time of world crises, when 
we do not know what is going to hap- 
pen in the next month or next six 
months, it would be unwise to move all 
the cotton from hundreds of interior 
warehouses and concentrate it at port 
warehouses, where it would occupy a 
very dangerous and precarious position 
if the worst should come to the worst? 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. Suppose we 
should get this cotton there, the fifth 
columnists would commence their opera- 
tions. What better place would they 
like to have the cotton concentrated 
than at these ports, so that they could 
destroy the cotton and prevent it from 
being made into gunpowder. It is easier 
to destroy it there than in the interior. 
Down here in Virginia they dedicated a 
powder plant the other day that uses 
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300 bales of cotton a day. Plants like 
that are going to be installed all over this 
Nation. They are going to use lots of 
cotton. Do you want that cotton at the 
ports where the enemy can easily de- 
stroy it? 

Mr. STEAGALL. There was included 
in the appropriation bill yesterday a 
$100,000,000 appropriation for cotton. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Is that for 
Government-owned cotton or current 
cotton? 

Mr. PATMAN. It makes no differ- 
ence, 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Oh, yes; it 
does. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does it make any dif- 
ference out of which cotton gunpowder 
is made? Is it any better if it is made out 
of a farmer’s cotton than if it is made out 
of Government-owned cotton? That is 
just as logical as some of the other argu- 
ments that the gentleman has made. 
The gentleman asks, Whose bill is this? 
I will tell you whose bill it is. It is in the 
interest of the smallest farmer of the 
Nation, the farmer who makes one or 
two bales of cotton, eking out a bare ex- 
istence with the hardest kind of labor. 
This bill is in his interest. He is not 
making $1,400 a year or $1,000 a year. 
He is making $200 a year, supporting a 
large family on that. Are you going to 
penalize him more? This bill is in the 
interest of the smallest farmer in the 
country, and they are actual dirt farm- 
ers that appeared before our committee 
in support of this bill. There was one 
farmer from the district that I have the 
honor to represent. He shipped part of 
his cotton to Houston and put it into a 
port warehouse and kept the rest of it at 
home, and he has been receiving $2.50 for 
that at the home warehouse, while he 
gets only half that much at the port. Yet 
you say that it is worth as much to him 
at the port. That is absolutely not true, 
and those cases before the committee 
proved that it is not true. I ask the 
gentlemen in all sincerity to vote for 
this bill and pass it by an overwhelming 
vote in the interest of the cotton farmers 
of the South. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] says that every 
representative of the small farmer who 
appeared was in favor of this bill. A dirt 
farmer who appeared before the com- 
mittee and showed much intelligence in 
respect to facts and figures was Mr. Wil- 
liamson, who is a cotton grower of Lake 
Providence, La. This is what Mr. Wil- 
liamson had to say: 

The income of cotton farmers is already 
inadequate, as you know. Please register 
these figures in your minds: The cash per 
capita income of farmers in Alabama in 
1939 was $81; with Government payments 
added and all grants included, about $105. 
To put it another way, the average income 
per farm, including Government payments, 
was less than $500 in the cotton-growing 
State of Alabama. The other cotton-growing 
States are comparable to Alabama, but 
slightly better in sections where other crops 
are grown along with cotton. Every nickel 
you take out of that meager income makes it 
just a little hu der for the family to live. 


Every penny you take away from this 
farmer and pay for warehousing is a 
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penny less to live on. Mr. Williamson 
goes on to say: 
No one can protect these low-income farm- 


ers from excessive storage charges on loan 
cotton except the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, 
and we should have a quorum present to 
listen to the enlightening arguments 
which are to follow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.) 
Eighty-four Members present; not a 
quorum. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. MAY. And on that, Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. STEAGALL and Mr. Wotcort to 
act as tellers. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported there were ayes 8 and noes 54. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count to ascertain whether a quorum is 
present. X 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I make the point of order that 
14 Members have left the Chamber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count to ascertain if a quorum is present, 
[After counting.] Eighty-six Members 
are present; not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 31] 

Allen, Il Hart Pfeifer, 
Andrews Healey Joseph L. 
Baldwin Heidinger Plauché 
Barnes endricks Ramsay 
Bates, Ky. Hess Rankin, Mont. 
Bloom Hope Reed, Ill. 
Bolles Howell Rivers 
Bradley, Pa. Jacobsen Robertson, 
Buck Jenks, N. H. N Dak, 
Burch Jensen Sacks 
Byrne Johnson, Scanlon 
Case, S. Dak. Calif. Schaefer, Il 
Casey, Mass. Keefe Scott 
Celler Kelly, III. Secrest 
Connery Kilburn Shafer, Mich. 
Crosser Kirwan Shanley 
Curtis Knutson Shannon 
Delaney Lambertson Sheridan 
Domengeaux Lea Simpson 
Fitzpatrick McArdle Stearns, N 
Flaherty McLean Stevenson 
Flannagan Maciejewski Stratton 
Gavagan Mills, La. Taylor 
Geyer, Calif. O'Brien, N. Y. Thin 
Gifford O Connor Voorhis, Calif. 
Gossett O Day Wadsworth 
Green Osmers Ward 
Guyer, Kans. Paddock Weiss 
Hall, Peterson, Ga. White 

Leonard 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ONxal, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
S. 262, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 345 Members answered to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal, 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Alabama is recognized. 


gentleman 
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Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, S. 262, the bill under consideration, 
passed the committee of the Senate and 
the Senate unanimously. There are six 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House who are from 
cotton-growing States. Every one of 
those six members voted for this bill. 

I think the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has done a good job, especially 
in loans to the farmers—the cotton 
growers, the wheat growers, and the corn 
growers. They have done a good job in 
the warehouse business. They admitted 
that the reduction for carrying cotton 
was because of the dead stock that was 
not moved within a year or so. 

We do not expect, nor are we trying, 
to change the manner in which they 
have operated. In spite of what the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
said, last fall was the first time they 
asked for bids, and in the call they said 
that the lowest bidder would receive the 
cotton. That means that the little ware- 
houses in my district and in other dis- 
tricts similarly situated will lose all of 
their cotton. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrawFrorD], who is against this bill, 
stated that he thought 1214 cents was 
low enough for the little cotton ware- 
houseman in my district, and others 
similarly located, and that they should 
have their cotton. If it is submitted to 
bids, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is compelled to deliver the cotton to the 
man who bids lowest. 

Not only that, but the President of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
New Orleans less than a year ago Stated 
that 12% cents was a very reasonable 
rate for carrying this cotton. He was 
asked that question before our commit- 
tee. He neither admitted it nor denied 
it, but said that perhaps he said it. 
The expert who represents the farmers of 
the country, Mr. Williams, when I asked 
him the question if 124 cents was an 
exorbitant rate for carrying cotton in my 
district said “no,” and when asked the 
question if he wanted to see the cotton 
moved from the warehouses in my dis- 
trict and other districts similarly situ- 
ated, he said “no.” 

Why should the little fellow, who has 
nothing to do with the fight between An- 
derson Clayton and the Federal Ware- 
house Co., suffer from this fight? I am 
informed that the Federal Warehouse 
and Anderson Clayton only have 30 per- 
cent of the cotton. These two great cot- 
ton powers in the country should not 
control to the disadvantage of the small 
interior warehouses, 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. How many 
large concerns are there and how many 
small concerns? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Iam coming 
to that. There are something over 1,650 
interior warehouses in this country. 
There are 45 port warehouses in this 
country, and I am reliably informed that 
6 or 7 concerns control the entire 45 
warehouses at the ports. 
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Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr.SOUTH. The small interior ware- 
houses are owned by a number of indi- 
viduals, are they not? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. In my dis- 
trict, within 15 miles of my residence, 75 
or 80 cotton farmers own that warehouse, 
and I am here speaking for the farmers 
cf my district, who are not 75 percent 
but 100 percent of the cotton growers. 
{Applause.] They are in favor of this 
bill because they realize they will not 
have any cotton otherwise. Then my 
good friend, who has never seen a cotton 
field and very few bales of cotton, if any, 
tries to convince the Members of this 
House that all producers of cotton are 
for this bill. I understand, of course, 
that in Louisiana the members from the 
rural sections are for this bill. The two 
Members who live in New Orleans are 
against the bill. They do not grow cot- 
ton in New Orleans. Even Huey Long 
was not smart enough to grow cotton in 
New Orleans. [Laughter.] 

No one can refute this. The bill passeci 
unanimously in the other body. Every 
man who represents a cotton rural sec- 
tion in Congress today is for this bill, be- 
cause he knows the little fellow and the 
little cotton warehouseman will not have 
any cotton unless this bill is passed. 

We are not doing anything except what 
the Commodity Credit Corporation did 
until last November; and I say to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
they never did call for bids before No- 
vember 1940—they did it by negotiation. 
But now I want to get down to a discus- 
sion of the bill: 

First, it provides that contracts may 
be made annually between the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and the warehouse 
companies within the period from July 
15 to September 15 of each year. 

Second, the act provides that the Cor- 
poration may enter into such contracts 
without competitive bids provided it is 
able to obtain through negotiations with 
the warehouse companies, satisfactory 
reasonable rates; otherwise the Corpora- 
tion may advertise for competitive bids 
from any territory where it might be able 
to obtain such competitive bids. 

How can anybody object to that? 
More than that, while I am on this 
point, I asked the president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation why he 
objected to this bill. He said he ob- 
jected to it because they might raise 
the price from 1242 te 18 cents. I said: 
“Suppose we put a provision in this bill 
fixing the rate at 1214 cents?” He said 
they would still fight the bill, still be 
against the bill. We did not, there- 
fore, offer the amendment, if they were 
going to fight it anyway. 

The law leaves it to the Corporation 
to determine what may be reasonable 
and satisfactory rates. It sets a stand- 
ard in section 3 by providing that con- 
sideration shall be given to the rates 
in effect in 1940. This, however, does 
not mean that the Corporation shall 
fix the 1940 rates as the only rates 
acceptable to them. It merely means 
that the Corporation shall consider in 
arriving at its conclusion as to what 
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are reasonable and satisfactory rates, the 
rates in effect in 1940. If the Corpora- 
tion is unable to obtain satisfactory 
and reasonable rates and satisfactory 
warehousing facilities in that manner, 
it may advertise for bids and contract 
accordingly. 

Third, the law provides that cotton 
shall be stored at or near its source of 
production, or at the place where it is 
commonly or ordinarily stored prior to 
manufacture or export. This provision 
would make available to the Corpora- 
tion all warehouse facilities in the pro- 
ducing area and the ports. 

Right here let me state that if you 
move this cotton from the little ware- 
houses in the areas where the cotton 
is produced, if you destroy their ware- 
houses, how can the farmers in those 
communities obtain a loan from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation? If you 
force them to carry their cotton 50 or 
75 miles they would naturally sell it 
at a lower price. It is not fair and it 
is not right. This is a long-range pro- 
gram through which we are trying to 
help the helpless man, the little cotton 
grower; and it helps in this way, that 
the dead-stock cotton owned by the 
Government helps keep down the ex- 
penses for the cotton grower in each 
year, because the Government-owned 
cotton will not be handled perhaps in 
some time and the expense will not be 
as great as it is with those growers who 
perhaps will handle their cotton in many 
instances within a few months after the 
cotton is warehoused. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Fourth, the 
purpose of the law is to continue in effect 
the system heretofore utilized by the Cor- 
poration in negotiating rates with the 
industry. That system is shown of rec- 
ord to have produced highly satisfactory 
results, both for the producer and the 
Government. In fact, it has brought 
down the handling and storage charges 
on the Government cotton and the pro- 
ducers’ cotton by more than 50 percent. 
Prior to the loan program. the producers 
were charged as much as 50 cents per bale 
for receiving and handling during the 
first month and 25 cents per bale there- 
after. Today he is obtaining that serv- 
ice for 15 cents per bale, including insur- 
ance, whereas his prior rate did not in- 
clude insurance. It would seem to be al- 
most criminal to discard a system that 
has produced results of that character, 
both for the Government and the pro- 
ducers. The Government rates have 
come down from 25 to 18, to 15, and to 
12½ cents per bale per month. Those 
of us in the cotton-producing States rec- 
ognize these benefits as of great value to 
the producer and desire to preserve the 
system which has produced such satis- 
factory results. 

The bill provides that in determining 
what constitutes reasonable rates the 
Commodity Credit Corporation must con- 
sider, but need not prescribe as reason- 
able, the general level of prevailing rates 
at the time it enters into its contract. 
It may also, under the act, take into con- 
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sideration whether or not the cotton is 
compressed or uncompressed, and the 
type of compression, and fix rates accord- 
ingly. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
asking for bids on cotton, should have 
submitted calls for separate bids for com- 
pressed cotton and flat bale cotton. You 
probably can store three bales of com- 
pressed cotton in the same space that it 
would take for a flat bale. So, the ware- 
house charge should be considerably 
lower on a round bale, and the freight 
rate, of course, would be much lower on 
a round bale. This certainly was a very 
strange procedure to the cotton growers 
in my section of the country. The cotton 
mills prefer and will give more for flat 
bales. In the southeast 85 percent to 90 
percent of the cotton is of the flat-bale 
type. It is admitted by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that the mills want 
the flat-bale type. One or two of the 
large warehousemen who own interior 
warehouses as well as port warehouses 
have suggested to me the fair thing to the 
interior warehouses would be to submit 
separate bids for the round bale and the 
flat bale. If this were done a great deal 
of the injustice would be corrected. Cer- 
tainly the interior warehouses in my sec- 
tion would suffer much less. Now, why 
should the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion pay as much for storage for round 
bales when the mills want flat bales and 
also the carrying charges and warehouse 
rates are much cheaper for the com- 
pressed cotton. 

Probably the most controversial sec- 
tion of the act is section 4. It has been 
charged that this section creates a mo- 
nopoly and would prevent the Govern- 
ment from moving cotton from interior 
to port locations in order to take advan- 
tage of lower rates available at such port 
locaticns. I cannot agree with this 
contention, and in order to make it per- 
fectly clear, I have rewritten section 4 
and have incorporated into it the provi- 
sions which have been borrowed from 
the Bankhead Act. What section 4 really 
says, and what the language means, is 
as follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is pro- 
hibited from moving cotton acquired by it 
from the warehouse in which it was lo- 
cated when title was acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or from the 
warehouse in which it is now located, un- 
less the cotton would be subject to removal 
because of congestion and lack of storage 
facilities, and the local warehouse certifies 
such fact and requests the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to move the cotton for 
reconcentration to some other point, or 
when the Commodity Credit Corporation de- 
termines such loan cotton is improperly 
warehoused and subject to damage, or, if un- 
insured, or if any of the terms of the loan 
agreement are violated, or if carrying charges 
are substantially in excess of the average of 
carrying charges available elsewhere, and the 
local warehouse, after notice, declines to 
reduce such charges: Provided, however, 
That if prices satisfactory to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the storage of com- 
pressed cotton are submitted by port recon- 
centration warehouses, not more than one- 
third of all Government-owned cotton may 
be stored in such reconcentration ware- 
houses: Provided further, That in the recon- 
centration of such Government-held cotton 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall, 
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wherever practicable, refrain from moving 
cotton from smaller warehouses, storing 
7,500 bales or less of Government cotton. 


That section effectively preserves the 
present method of handling the Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-lcan 
cotton. 

First. The Government may undertake 
to negotiate contracts at reasonable 
rates and, if reasonable rates are not ob- 
tained, may advertise for bids. Under 
the bids received the Government could 
calculate whether or not the rates were 
higher than the available rates else- 
where. If so, section 4 would effectively 
provide a remedy whereby the Corpora- 
tion could move its cotton in order to ob- 
tain reasonable rates. The only condi- 
tion precedent to such removal would be 
the refusal of the warehouse to accept 
what the Commodity Credit Corporation 
determined to be a reasonable rate. 

Second. Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4, as it actually reads, as I have 
quoted it, cotton may be moved from its 
present location by reason of congestion, 
improperly warehoused cotton, unin- 
sured cotton, violation of the terms of 
the ‘loan agreement, and if carrying 
charges are excessive. 

Under the terms of this section, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation could 
move Government-owned cotton in or- 
der to provide adequate facilities for the 
producers’ loan cotton. Under the com- 
petitive bidding system, a warehouse 
could bid to hold the dead Government 
stock and thus deprive the producers of 
needed facilities at origin. 

Third. The Government, under this 
section, may move a sufficient quantity 
of the Government-owned cotton so that 
one-third of that stock will be located at 
ports and two-thirds at interior loca- 
tions. This provision is in addition to 
the provisions relating to congestion, 
and so forth. 

The amount of cotton that could be 
moved under that provision has been cal- 
culated as follows: Total Government- 
owned stocks—all locations—6,199,915 
bales, one-third of which equals 2,070,000 
bales. The present stocks at ports of 
Government-owned cotton, 1,552,000 
bales. Additional movement under the 
provisions of section 4, 522,000 bales, in- 
creasing the port stocks to more than 
2,000,000 bales of Government-owned 
cotton and to more than 2,400,000 bales 
of Government-owned and Government- 
loan stocks, 

Certainly, in view of the present condi- 
tion of our export market, and the prob- 
able uses to be made of this cotton, no 
more should be moved than that au- 
thorized by the bill. Indeed, I am of the 
opinion that none of the Government- 
owned cotton should be moved from its 
present location, because I am of the 
opinion that we should begin now to dis- 
tribute much of that cotton to the needy 
poor of the country in connection with 
our mattress and comfort program. 

The bill, instead of creating a monop- 
oly, gives to the Government agency 
power and authority to protect small in- 
dustry and to see that the small com- 
munities receive a fair share of the busi- 
ness growing out of the storage of Gov- 
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‘ernment-owned and Government-loan 
cotton. 

Competitive bidding is itself the avenue 
to monopoly and centralization of wealth. 
Only the large and powerful can possibly 
survive under such a system. Obviously 
the small interior communities, with their 
higher insurance rates and their small 
volume of business cannot survive in 
competition with port locations having 
volume that runs into the millions of 
bales and storage capacity equal to the 
volume. In addition, such facilities have 
low insurance costs and are thereby in 
position to underbid almost any of the 
small interior communities seeking to 
participate in the distribution of wealth 
growing out of the production and dis- 
tribution of cotton. 

Under the present system which this 
act seeks to preserve, more than 50 per- 
cent of the cotton is in the possession of 
small interior warehouse companies and 
located in small interior communities. 
The purpose of the competitive bids, 
called for by the Department, was to 
move at least 2,000,000 more bales to the 
ports. It therefore occurs to me that it 
is the purpose of the Government to fur- 
ther foster centralization of the business 
and to create monopoly. 

The matter of storing cotton at interior 
warehouse points has an important 
bearing upon the life of small interior 
communities, The cotton-warehouse in- 
dustry is sometimes the only industry in 
the small communities. The record 
shows that the warehouse industry in 
1940 paid an average tax of 21 cents per 
bale for every bale of cotton handled and 
that the taxes paid for a 9-year average 
equaled 16 cents per bale. It shows that 
the wages for 1940 were 72 cents per bale 
for each bale handled and on the 9-year 
average, 57 cents per bale. 

An important thing shown by the 
record is the effect of the wage-hour law. 
Wages jumped nearly 100 percent follow- 
ing the effective date of that act. Com- 
bining the 1940 taxes and wages we find 
that the storage of cotton in interior 
communities means an average of 90 
cents per bale taxes and wages. On the 
basis of an average year of 30,000 bales, 
which is approximately the average for 
the small interior communities, this 
means $27,000 in wages and taxes. This 
is small when compared with the large 
industrial centers, but it is a big item to 
the small community in the way of taxes 
and wages. 

Of the 8,231,000 bales of cotton in- 
volved in the call for competitive bids, 
the Department actually received bids 
on only 3,377,000 bales to be moved from 
one location to another, and 2,741,000 of 
these bales were included in bids to move 
the cotton from interior locations to 
port locations, the principal bidder being 
one company in the Southeast. Already 
the ports have the lion’s share of the 
business. The 8,231,000 bales are dis- 
tributed 76 percent interior, 24 percent 
at the ports. The interior stock is lo- 
cated in 907 communities. The port 
stocks are located in 17 port communi- 
ties. 

The bill before you has as its major 
purpose the retention of the cotton at 
interior locations and to prevent the 
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further enhancement of port stocks to 
the detriment of the interior. 

The evidence in the hearings will dis- 
close that there is 96 percent of the 
population in the communities where 
cotton is grown, compared to 4 percent 
of population in the port warehouse 
communities. 

Without a warehouse near the scene 
of production the producers would be 
unable to obtain Government loans, and 
these warehouses must be preserved. 
Many farmers would sell their cotton at 
reduced prices if the cotton had to be 
taken a long distance for storage. 

The location of Government-owned 
cotton in interior warehouses is now 
serving as a basis to bring down the cost 
of handling and storage on cotton not 
owned by the Government but with title 
ir the producer. If the dead stock is 
carried away, naturally the cost of carry- 
ing the other cotton will be more. 
Therefore, in the end the producer will 
be materially injured by being forced to 
pay large warehouse charges. 

The President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation admitted that the 
Government stocks at interior locations 
had enabled the warehouses serving the 
farmers to reduce their charges on cur- 
rent cotton, and thus this is splendid 
argument for supporting S. 262. 

If the 6,000,000 bales of cotton had been 
moved to port warehouses for the purpose 
of sampling and grading, in order to de- 
liver 600,000 bales to the British Govern- 
ment, the cost would have been $2 per 
bale, and this exorbitant sum was saved 
by classifying the cotton in the interior 
warehouses and other warehouses storing 
same. The Government claims that a 
saving by competitive bids would amount 
to not more than $1,800,000. ‘Therefore 
you can see that it probably would have 
taken 3 years or more for this saving to 
pay transportation and other incidental 
cost. 

It is my understanding the Commodity 
Credit Corporation thought that under 
their proposed system of bids about 2,- 
000,000 bales, and probably not more than 
1,500,000 bales, would be moved from the 
interior warehouses. Uncer the bids sub- 
mitted, one company in the Southeast 
placed a bid for about 1,500,000 bales. 

Only 270,450 bales were included in the 
bids of interior warehouses other than one 
large interior warehouse in the Southeast. 

Now you can readily see this cotton 
would be carried from small warehouses. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
would be forced under their offer of bids to 
deliver same to the lowest bidder. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, in speak- 
ing against the bill which is now being 
considered by the Committee, I do not 
wish to give the impression that I am not 
entirely sympathetic to the problems of 
the cotton farmers of the South. In the 
short time that I have been a Member of 
this body I have voted for every measure 
intended to aid the farmers of this coun- 
try. The economy of the entire South is 
still largely dependent upon the profitable 
growing and marketing of cotton, and I 
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would be one of the last Members to op- 
pose any measure that might contribute 
to such profitable growing of cotton. 

A close reading of the hearing in the 
Senate and the House committees, how- 
ever, I believe will convince any Member 
of this House that this bill cannot help 
the cotton farmers, but may have just 
the opposite effect and cause increased 
warehousing costs, which must be borne 
by the farmers. 

In effect, this bill will remove the con- 
trol of warehousing of cotton from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
agency which under the law now holds 
title to more than 6,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, and we must determine whether or 
not such a policy should be adopted by 
the Congress. In making that decision, 
it seems to me that it is in order to re- 
view some of the evidence that was heard 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

To begin with, Dr. Carl B. Robbins, 
president of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, asserted that it was only a few 
years ago, August 17, 1939, that the Gov- 
ernment was able to secure title to ap- 
proximately 7,000.000 bales of cotton on 
which loans were past due. It was then 
pointed out that because the Government 
was able, after acquiring title, to move 
the cotton freely without restriction, that 
a reduction of approximately 40 percent 
was achieved in storage rates for farmers. 
This reduction has resulted in the savings 
of about $10,000,000 to the Government 
and the farmers in a little more than a 
year. In late 1940 the Government 
thought that additional savings could be 
effected and called for competitive bids 
for the storage of cotton. These bids, if 
accepted, will result in the savings of 
about $2,000,000 per year. In order to 
prevent the movement of about a million 
and a half bales of cotton under the bids, 
Senate bill 262 was introduced. 

Now it must be assumed that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which, through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation owns 
and manages this cotton, will be given 
some consideration when discussing a bill 
of this nature. 

Secretary Wickard has this to say about 
the bill. I quote the last three paragraphs 
of his report: 

The excess profits that many warehouse- 
men made at the expense of farmers and the 
Government, when restrictions were effective 
on the movement of cotton now owned by 
the Government, have demonstrated the con- 
ditions that could be expected under the re- 
strictive provisions of S. 262. Competition 
in the storage of cotton is destroyed and 
monopolistic conditions substituted whenever 
the possible movement of cotton is legaliy 
prohibited. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that increased and excessive charges to 
farmers and the Government would result 
unavoidably under the provisions of this bill, 
because it would deny those localities, which 
normally store more cotton than they pro- 
duce, the right to enter into competition and 
to utilize their established facilities. For in- 
stance, one of the first effects of the bill would 
be to prohibit the acceptance of the bids now 
in hand for the storage of some old crop cotton 
at rates that would reduce the carrying 
charges to the Government and farmers by 
approximately 15 percent, or $5,000 per day. 

In view of the fact that the apparent effects 
of S. 262 would unfortunately be to create 
special monopolistic conditions in the storage 
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of cotton and to burden farmers and the 
Government with increased and excessive 
storage costs, it is the opinion of the Depart- 
ment that this bill should be not enacted. 


Many of the proponents of this bill have 
referred to the shipping and storing 
facilities at the Gulf ports as if they were 
the stepchildren of the cotton industry. 
They seem to forget that these facilities 
have been as important as any other 
branch of the industry to the marketing 
and selling of cotton. The important 
thing to bear in mind is that this bill, in 
effect, grants a subsidy to the interior 
warehouses. The ports are not asking for 
a subsidy or for favorable consideration. 
They simply ask the privilege to bid on 
this cotton. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has no interest in port or 
interior warehouses. It simply maintains 
that it has the right, as does every Gov- 
ernment department, to ask for bids and 
to award to the lowest bidders in order 
to avoid excessive charges to the Govern- 
ment and to the farmers. 

The proponents further assert that the 
reasons that the ports are able to offer 
low bids is because many warehouses are 
now empty because of the curtailment of 
foreign trade. This may be true, but if 
so, that should be the basis for allowing 
the ports more favorable consideration 
during times of stress, so that these fa- 
cilities will be available when the war is 
over and foreign trade is resumed. But 
there is no basis in fact for this con- 
tention. In the first place, this is the 
first time that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has asked for bids. It may 
well be, because there are no figures to 
contradict it, that the port facilities 
could have bid as cheaply several years 
ago. In addition to this, the proponents 
maintain that the interior warehouses 
will have to raise their rates if some 
cotton is moved out, thereby leaving 
vacant space, but in the same breath 
maintain that the ports are able to bid 
lower because of the same type of vacant 
space. On the same argument, vacant 
space should result in lower rates in the 
interior. 

I read with interest the testimony of 
N. C. Williamson, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Cooperative Association, a 
group composed of more than a quarter 
of a million cotton farmers. He said in 
part, page 448 of the hearing: 

Now, I would like to say a few words about 
the unfairness of the results of this bill, if 
passed. I ask you whether it is fair to 
farmers to pave the way for bringing back 
the excess storage charges with which they 
were burdened before the Government got 
some of the cotton free of legal restrictions, 
and had authority to move the cotton? I 
ask you whether it is fair to enable these 
warehousemen to make excess profits at the 
expense of the taxpayers? I ask you whether 
it is fair to freeze, as the bill would, the pres- 
ent distribution of cotton storage among in- 
dividual warehouses and communities on 
whatever basis happens to prevail at the 
present time, with some warehouses in some 
communities overcrowded and congested 
with Government stocks of cotton and with 
other warehouses having little or mone? 
* * This bill is like a one-way street. 
All the protection is for the warehousemen 
and none for the farmers. 

We farmers do not want to see competitive 
bidding destroyed, as it might be done under 
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this bill, in buying services and supplies for 
our Government. Under the competitive bid- 
ding rule, we as citizens and taxpayes, have 
some assurance that Government buying will 
not be done at excessive prices and that 
everybody will have a fair chance to partici- 
pate in the business. 


To the same effect is the statement of 
D. W. Brooks, manager of the Georgia 
Cotton Corporation, composed of both 
farmers and warehousemen. He said in 
part, page 459 of the hearings: 

I would like to state here that if this bill 
is defeated it will lower the income of the 
warehouses which are operated by farmers 
in Georgia, several thousand dollars per year, 
because I happen to know that they placed 
bids which are lower than the present rates, 
and if we were solely warehousemen we would, 
naturally, be in favor of the bill; however, we 
believe that the passage of the bill will cost 
our members, as a whole, in the State of 
Georgia, many times this amount of money 
in years to come. and therefore it is not for 
the best interest of our members, as a whole, 
that the bill pass. 

We believe that the passage of this bill will 
take away from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the bargaining power which it has 
had in the past, and that soon thereafter 
storage rates will be advanced to a point 
where farmers will again be paying exorbi- 
tant rates, and it is for this reason that we 
are opposed toit. We feel that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation must be given discretion 
in the movement of the cotton and then be 
held responsible by the Congress to see that 
their actions benefit the farmers and do not 
injure them. 


As a matter of fact, it was shown that 
the greater portion of this cotton would 
remain in the warehouses that it is now 
housed in at reduced rates, and not more 
than 10 percent of the total cotton, in- 
cluding that owned other than by the 
Government, would be moved to other lo- 
cations. 

It does not appear that this bill, to sub- 

idize interior warehouses, because, in ef- 
fect, that is what it does, can be justified. 
To the contrary, it has been shown that 
the enactment of the bill may result in 
greater costs to the farmer, in creating 
monopolistic control of the entire indus- 
try. The savings which have been ef- 
fected have come through the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, yet this bill would 
now deprive that agency of the right to 
select the storage facilities for its own 
cotton. And more important, the bill 
would admittedly prevent a savings to the 
taxpayers of approximately $5,000 per 
day, by the simple denial of the well- 
established and time-honored fair plan of 
competitive bidding, [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. If this bill is 
passed, will it not freeze all of the Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government-loaned 
cotton in the interior, giving them an 
absolute monopoly on the storing of that 
cotton and enabling them to charge any- 
thing they want? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is my impression 
of what would happen under the bill, and 
in addition to that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Dr. Robbins, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in their report stated 
just exactly that. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. In what re- 
spect is this operation different from that 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
last fall? 

Mr. BOGGS. I do not know whether 
this changes it or not. I believe we have 
approximately the same system. There 
has been some talk about that on the 
floor. I read the hearings with a great 
deal of interest. Dr. Robbins pointed out 
that the reason the system used last fall 
was adopted was because the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was not ready to be- 
gin the system of competitive bids; and 
in connection with that, the reason we 
have not had competitive bids before— 
and that point was raised this after- 
noon—is because the Government did not 
acquire title to this cotton until 1939. 
This is only the second year that they 
have had the privilege of warehousing 
and storing this cotton as they see fit. 

I think it is unfair for the House to 
pick out any one group of facilities and 
say that this group is bad and the other 
group is good. The ports are as impor- 
tant to the cotton industry of the South 
as any other feature of that industry. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yiled 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. HERBERT. ] 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening all day to the arguments pro and 
con on this measure, I am firmly con- 
vinced that it is an ill wind which blows 
no good to anybody, and in spite of all 
the efforts of the proponents to dress this 
bill up in a party and seductive dress, it 
is nothing more than a crazy quilt which 
will not cover all the tassels it is intended 
to protect. 

A great deal has been said about cotton 
stored in interior warehouses. After 
hearing the gentlemen who sponsor this 
bill speak, I am almost moved to tears as 
I see the emptiness of those little interior 
warehouses, where there will not be a 
single bale of cotton stored, according to 
their story. But let us look at the facts 
as they really are. I am interested, not 
in the loan cotton, nor am I interested in 
the current crop, but I am interested in 
the Government-owned cotton, the cot- 
ton that the gentleman from Maine owns, 
the cotton that the gentleman from 
Oregon owns, and the cotton that the 
gentleman from Louisiana owns. It is 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, and as such it is your cotton, it 
is my cotton, and I am interested in see- 
ing that cotton stored at the most eco- 
nomical price that can be made available 
to the taxpayers. 

I want to point to this chart so that 
you may get a clear picture of what is in 
my mind. The only cotton in which Iam 
interested is the cotton involved in the 
1934 to 1937 loans, totaling 6,183,000 
bales. That is the cotton we are discuss- 
ing. The other cotton is of a later date. 
It is the loan cotton in which the farmer 
has an equity. 

Let us break this down and see exactly 
what we intend to do. In round figures 
there are 6,200,000 bales of this Govern- 
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ment-owned cotton. Of this amount, 
approximately 1,500,000 bales are now 
stored in the port warehouses, which 
leaves approximately 4,700,000 bales. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation does 
not intend to wipe out all the cotton 
stored in the interior. Nobody is so fool- 
ish as to even think of such a thing. All 
they want to do is to remove out of that 
lot approximately 1,700,000 bales of long- 
term storage cotton into the port ware- 
houses and allow all the rest of that cot- 
ton under the other loans to remain in 
the interior, allowing the interior ware- 
houses to get their share. The port ware- 
houses do not set up any sort of monop- 
oly; they do not set up any sort of “tak- 
ing everything and bringing it down to 
the ports,” leaving the interior ware- 
houses vacant. That is the farthest from 
their mind. When all is said and done; 
when all the cotton is moved that should 
be moved, there will still be a total of some 
2,650,000 bales of cotton in the interior, 
in addition to the current crop and in 
addition to the loan cotton. 

I have heard gentlemen on the floor 
today praise and exalt to the highest the 
Department of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the splen- 
did work which they have done in the in- 
terest of the farmer and the little man. 
They have told you how the price of cot- 
ton has scared; they have told you how 
the price of storage has been beaten 
down; and they have justly given credit 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
doing all that. They dress the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in the raiment of 
a Good Samaritan, but in the next in- 
stance they come around and tell you that 
that great benefactor, that has so assisted 
the cotton man, the cotton farmer, the 
producer, and the little warehouseman, 
has now suddenly turned out to be a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and they tell you 
that it is attempting to do something now 
which will damage the little farmer and 
the little warehouseman. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I am 
frank to say there has not been a pound 
of cotton grown in my district since the 
day of Peter Stuyvesant, neither are there 
any storage facilities there, consequently 
this bill does not directly affect my people. 
However, I am looking at the bill from the 
standpoint of possible economic disloca- 
tion. Are not the warehousemen about 
whom we are talking in fact a-substantial 
part of the small cotton communities? 
Your merchants, your bankers, your cot- 
ton growers, your horse traders, all of 
them have kicked in and contributed to 
the building of these small warehouses on 
the strength of the promise of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, either actual 
or implied, that this cotton would be 
stored there and that that arrangement 
would be continued. Consequently, would 
it not dislocate the economic picture in 
many of the small rural communities 
where these warehouses have been built? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; definitely not. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that 
one of these small warehouse companies 
of which the gentleman speaks was paid 
$8,500,000 for storage up to July 31, 1939, 
and that it has 60 big branches. It is one 
of the largest combinations, I might go 
so far as to say combinations in restraint 
of trade, in the United States. The gen- 
tleman need have no fear whatever about 
that great combination’s being thrown 
out of business by the shipping of 1,500,- 
000 bales of cotton out of a total of 
11,000,000 bales. They will survive. This 
bill does not destroy the little warehouses 
in the interior. It is not here in their 
interest. It is here in the interest of 
these combination warehouses. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is just the obser- 
vation I wanted to make. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. With regard to the 
observation of the gentleman from New 
York, may I say that the facilities of 
the interior have tripled in the last 6 
years. In 1934 they had stocks of about 
5,000,000 bales. They have increased 
their facilities in the last 5 years from 
5,000,000 bales to 15,000,000 bales. They 
have built up their stocks to 11,000,000 
bales. This bill is just for the purpose of 
allowing them another perhaps 4,000,000 
bales to fill up these warehouses which 
were built by the industry in anticipation 
of these stocks, and it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the warehousing of the 
farmer’s cotton. 

Mr. T. The gentleman makes 
a proper observation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. T. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s statement that these interior 
warehouses have been built since 1934, 
may I ask the gentleman if that was not 
the time that the port warehouses re- 
fused to go in with the Government pro- 
gram and the warehousemen of the in- 
terior were forced by necessity to con- 
struct these interior warehouses to com- 
ply with the Government program. 

Mr. HEBERT. No; the gentleman 
from Texas is in error there, and par- 
ticularly with reference to New Orleans. 
The city of New Orleans has always co- 
operated and has always offered its fa- 
cilities at a reasonable rate. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Legislation was 
first enacted guaranteeing these ware- 
houses protection, and based on that 
special and specific subsidy legislation 
they went ahead and expanded into the 
interior. That was the basis of their 
capital structure, as the record clearly 
shows. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is correct. 


gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the port 
warehouses did not refuse to comply with 
the Government program in the storage 
of cotton in 1934? 

Mr. HEBERT. As far as I am familiar 
with the situation, the city of New Or- 
leans did not refuse to comply and did 
not refuse to cooperate. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Why is it that the only op- 
position to this bill comes from people 
who probably never have seen a stalk of 
cotton and from people who have big 
Anderson-Clayton port warehouses in 
their districts? 

Mr. HEBERT. I do not believe the 
gentleman has made a proper observa- 
tion, with all due respect to him. 

Mr. PACE. Can the gentleman point 
out anybody else who is opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. HEBERT. Why is it the only sup- 
port for the bill comes from gentlemen 
who have one or two warehouses in their 
districts? We are all interested in our 
own districts, in trying to protect our 
people and at the same time save the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But do not over- 
look the fact that the people of the 
United States, the people of my district 
and of all the northern and southern 
States, own 6,183,000 bales of cotton 
today, and soon they are going to own 
another 4,800,000 bales, so we of the 
North and the South and the East and 
the West are in the cotton business, 
whether the cotton farmer of the South 
knows it or not. 

Mr. HEBERT. I made that observa- 
tion at the beginning of my remarks. 

[Here the gavel fell.) - 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yiel¢ to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man realizes that one of the main wit- 
nesses against this bill testified that if a 
person wanted to go into the warehouse 
business now, at the present labor rate, 
at the present insurance rate, and at 
the present tax rate, he could not con- 
struct a warehouse and carry the cotton 
for 1244 cents and make any money. 

Mr, HEBERT. I do not know the wit- 
ness to whom the gentleman refers. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I will ask 
the gentleman that question. 

Mr, HEBERT. No; I do not know that 
that to be a fact. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Does the 
gentleman believe that is so? 

Mr. HEBERT. Not being a ware- 
houseman, I cannot answer. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I am not 
talking about the fellow who already has 
a warehouse, I am talking about it from 
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a business standpoint: Is this Govern- 
ment of curs going to say, “We are not 
going to allow you to make a profit“? 

Mr. ERT. In answer to the gen- 
tleman may I say that I do not know the 
warehouse business from the foundation 
and its cost of operation, but I do know 
that I will take the word of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who have done so 
much for the farmer, who are doing so 
much for the farmer, and who want to 
continue to do so much for the farmer, 
and when they tell me it is a bad bill I 
am willing to take their word for it and 
go along with them. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I have to go over to the other side 
to get my time upon this important 
measure. I rank third on the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and I asked 
the chairman today to yield me a little 
time. Because my views do not coincide 
with his, he refused to do so, and, there- 
fore, I had to go over and ask the gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle to 
yield me a few minutes in order that I 
might discuss this measure, not with any 
heat, because I have no feeling about it, 
but in order that I might explain to the 
committee why I cast my vote against 
this bill when it was reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

At the outset I may say that I have 
never raised any cotton; that there is no 
cotton raised in my district; that there 
is no port warehouse or interior ware- 
house in my district; and I know very 
little about the cotton industry, and I 
know very little about the storing of cot- 
ton, but because I know very little about 
the cotton industry and the storing of 
cotton, that certainly does not prevent 
me from advocating plain principles and 
policies of government that I think 
should be pursued. 

The purpose of this bill, of course—and 
it does it—is to freeze the cotton in the 
interior warehouses. I am not interested 
in that. I do not care whether it is fro- 
zen there or whether it goes to the port 
warehouses. That means nothing to me 
or my people. I am but an observer of 
what is going on, but the principle that 
is involved, I think, is a very vital gov- 
ernmental principle, and I do not think 
we are justified in adopting that prin- 
ciple contained in this bill, even if it 
were to attain some of the splendid re- 
an the gentlemen claim it will accom- 

ish. 


Now, what do they say? What does 
the majority of the committee say in this 
committee report? 


We believe the inauguration of competitive 
bidding would bring disaster, confusion, and 
losses both to the farmers and to the Gov- 
ernment; that such bids, whether so in- 
tended or not, are in the interest of the large 
port storage facilities and equally hurtful to 
the interior warehouses. 


In other words, if this beneficent prin- 
ciple of competitive bidding will be hurt- 
ful to the interior warehouses we are 
justified in repealing a policy of govern- 
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ment that has been established and its 
wisdom proven by time. 

I want to place that in parallel col- 
umns with the policy that has been 
adopted by the Government of the United 
States in Revised Statutes, section 3709. 
Someone may say that we have not fol- 
lowed it, but how does that affect the 
wisdom of a principle, simply because we 
have not followed it? It is a wise prin- 
ciple, it is a just principle, and it is a 
principle that the Government should 
follow—the principle of competitive bid- 
ding in all purchases of goods for the 
Government, and this is what section 
3709 provides: 


All purchases and contracts for supplies or 
services, in any of the departments of the 
Government, except for personal services, 
shall be made by advertising a sufficient time 
previously for proposals respecting the same, 
when the public exigencies do not require the 
immediate delivery of the articles, or per- 
formance of the service. When immediate de- 
livery or performance is required by the public 
exigency, the articles or service required may 
be procured by open purchase or contract, at 
the places and in the manner in which such 
articles are usually bought and sold, or such 
services engaged, between individuals. 


I think this is a wise principle of gov- 
ernment and I think the Government 
should follow that principle, but suppose 
in some instances the Government does 
not follow that principle, does that 
weaken the principle? Does that destroy 
the efficacy of this procedure? Of course, 
it does not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. No; I am not going to 
yield now. 

Now, what is the history of this legis- 
lation? This bill provides, and this is the 
gist of the whole thing: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is pro- 
hibited from moving cotton acquired by it 
from the warehouse in which it was located 
when title was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or from the warehouse in 
which it is now located unless the cotton 
would be subject to removal under the act 
entitied “An act relating to the manner of 
securing written consent for the reconcen- 
tration of cotton under section 383 (b) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1928.” 


Now, what is that section 383 (b)? It 
reads as follows: 

Cotton held as security for any loan here- 
tofore or hereafter made or arranged for by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
hereafter be reconcentrated without the 
written consent of the producer or bor- 
rower. 


This states a principle that is funda- 
mental in the law, that the owner of per- 
sonal property has control and direction 
over it. He can place it where he pleases. 
He can withdraw it when he pleases and 
the Government, although it had made a 
loan upon it, could not withdraw this 
cotton without the consent of the owner 
or the borrower, but then the law was 
amended in order to protect the interests 
of the mortgagee or the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and it was provid- 

That in cases where there is congestion 
and lack of storage facilities and the local 
warehouse certifies such fact and requests the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation to move the 
cotton for reconcentration to some other 
point or when the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion determines such loan cotton is improp- 
erly warehoused and subject to damage, or if 
uninsured, or if any of the terms of the 
loan agreement are violated, or if carrying 
charges are substantially in excess of the av- 
erage of carrying charges available else- 
where, and the local warehouse, after notice, 
declines to reduce such charges, such writ- 
ten consent as provided in this amendment 
need not be obtained; and consent to move- 
ment under any of the conditions of this 
she may be required in future loan agree- 
ments. 


That was put in there to protect the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
mortgagee of the cotton. It was to 
protect the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in giving them the opportunity to 
store the cotton in a safe place, to re- 
move it, if it was not properly stored, 
to preserve the mortgaged property. 
That equitable title of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has ripened into a 
legal title. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is now the owner of that prop- 
erty, and that condition which was put 
there to protect the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as the mortgagee of that 
cotton is now written into the bill, to 
tie the hands of the Corporation that 
owns it, the Corporation being the repre- 
sentative of the National Government. 
What was in the first instance an en- 
largement of the powers of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has become 
an unreasonable restriction. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. Not now. In law, 
ownership of personal property, either 
in the individual or in the Government, 
presupposes the right of control and 
direction over that property, and yet 
they have put into this bill by reference 
a provision that has no other purpose 
in there but to put the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in a strait jacket. 
That should have no application, when 
the mortgage title has ripened into the 
legal title, and only ties the hands of 
the legal title owner to do with his own 
as he pleases. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man knows that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in order to carry out a con- 
tract with Great Britain took 600,000 
bales 

Mr. SPENCE. Oh, I am not going into 
the matter of the 600,000 bales. I do not 
care anything about policy, or who was 
benefited. I am only telling you why 
I voted for it. It may not be appealing 
to anybody else. Once I practiced law, 
many years ago, and I thought I learned 
a little law, which I have mostly for- 
gotten, but some of the fundamental 
principles still cling in my memory, and 
I am not going to follow any such crazy 
proposition as this. If the warehouses 
need some money, if the cotton growers 
cannot get along without the help of 
the warehouses, let us make an appro- 
priation to the warehouses but do not 
camouflage the thing with such a bill 
as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 minutes more. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I want to say this. 
When this bill came before the committee 
I was favorably impressed with it because 
of the fine fellows that are behind it. 
They were my friends, and I wanted to 
go along with them. I think I could have 
served as a juror. I had not formed or 
expressed an opinion. My opinion comes 
from the hearings before that committee, 
and that prejudiced me against this bill. 
I would like to be able to go along with 
the gentlemen, but I cannot do it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I yield, although 
the gentleman has charge of the time and 
I could not obtain 5 minutes in which to 
explain my position. I do not hold him 
responsible, and therefore I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I want the 
gentleman to explain to the Members of 
this House just the difference between 
this bill, if enacted into law, and what the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has been 
doing up to November last. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman wants 
me to explain it? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I do, 

Mr. SPENCE. I am not going to ex- 
plain that, but I state this. There is no 
regulation of rates in this bill. Somebody 
said that they would propose such an 
amendment, but when the forces in the 
committee developed so that they could 
put it through without that amendment, 
that amendment was never introduced. 
I do not know how much you gentlemen 
want these things, and I have no criti- 
cism to make of some man who votes for 
what he thinks is in the interest of his 
people, but I am sorry that you have to 
vote for such a bill to help the cotton 
growers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the bill pro- 
vide on page 1, line 10: 

If the Corporation is unable to enter into 
satisfactory contracts at reasonable rates 
without advertising and competitive bidding, 
such contracts may be made pursuant to ad- 
vertisement and competitive bidding. 


Mr. SPENCE. I know that a majority 
of this committee, which I concede knows 
more about the bill than I do, said in 
their report which I read that competi- 
tive bidding is banned under the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. But it is a provision of 
the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think you have done 
a good job. I think if this bill passes 
you will freeze the cotton in the interior 
warehouses so tight that not one bale 
will ever come out. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Miss Sumner]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it may surprise anybody who hap- 
pens to be in the gallery to find the Con- 
gress straining at what seems to be a 
gnat of a million dollars after having 
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often swallowed billions by unanimous 
consent. [Laughter.] 

Of course, there are oratorical gladi- 
ators here who have been reared in the 
cotton country and understand it very 
well. I would not presume to offer my 
humble opinion on this bill, had I not, 
as a member of the committee, been re- 
quested to do so by some of the Members 
from my side, to whom I shall be glad 
to yield for questions at any time, to the 
extent of the time I can get from the 
Chairman. [Laughter.] 

My main interest in this bill is that 
I think even if the bill were a very bad 
bill—and I cannot see that it has more 
faults than most of the legislation we 
encounter ‘here—I should be willing to 
stretch a point on account of the prin- 


. ciple involved. It is more important to- 


day, to my way of looking at things, than 
ever before. That is the principle that 
we should have a national policy that 
wherever possible we should try to pre- 
vent money from being siphoned out of 
the rural communities, and that we 
ought to do it whenever we can do it 
without stretching too many points and 
costing too much money by affirmative 
legislation. [Applause.] 

You have already heard and will hear 
a great many more statistics on this bill. 
I have annotated references to pages in 
the hearings here, and will be glad to 
answer any question that anybody cares 
to ask me. Does anybody want me to 
yield? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I would like to have 
the lady answer this question: Does this 
bill cost the taxpayers money, or does it 
save them money? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. According 
to the figures given by the Secretary of 
Agriculture there would be a saving to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
$1,825,000, which is what this bill involves, 
according to him. It might be, to that 
extent, an economy to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; but from my point 
of view it would be bad economy from 
the point of view of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will you answer an- 
other question? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Les, indeed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Are you familiar with 
the fact that this so-called King Cotton 
that represents a 8595,000, 000 crop has 
some of the greatest schemes ever devised 
to extract money from the United States 
Treasury, which represents 45 to 47 per- 
cent of the parity that was voted here, 
and at least a half dozen direct subsidies 
to this one crop? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman knows that, like Mr. Willkie, I 
have only been active in the Republican 
Party long enough to take off my hat and 
toss it into the ring, and I do not know 
all the political answers, but I will say 
that I have learned quite a bit from both 
sides today. 

All of you, I think, have had personal 
experiences which would lead you to be- 
lieve it is sound Government policy 
sles BROWN of Georgia. Will the lady 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Do not the 
hearings show it would cost three and a 
half million dollars in freight rates and 
incidentals to take this cotton from the 
interior to the port warehouses? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Oh, the 
opponents call this bill an economy bill. 
That makes me laugh. I become suspi- 
cious when I hear a Government depart- 
ment come in and talk about economy. 
[Laughter.] We had hardly gotten into 
the evidence when it was brought out 
that a bill like this came in from New 
England, and the Congress compelled the 
agency to store 300,000 bales up there in 
New England. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation did not favor that legislation. 
There was no showing of what it would 
cost, but it resulted in economy in stor- 
age rates and if the Commodity Credit 
Corporation only wanted to economize 
and nothing else, they would move this 
cotton out of the South, even out of port 
warehouses, and stack it up in places 
like that all through the United States, 
where cheaper storage rates, the evidence 
indicated, are available. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Could I 
have a little more time? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Perhaps the gentle- 
woman can get a little time from the 
other side. My time is all promised. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the lady 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I should 
like to discuss the economic principle 
which I advocate. From my own per- 
sonal experience, I happened to be in 
New York in 1928, working on Wall 
Street. We saw the money pouring in 
from the rural communities, the savings 
of doctors, lawyers, merchants, bankers, 
and small people coming into the cities, 
lured by the glamour of the markets 
there; money that had better been in- 
vested at home. I remember how at that 
time some of us who worked in the day 
and in the evenings were downtown at 
night schools studying toward degrees 
in commerce, used to criticize what we 
thought was the stupidity of Congress 
which did not seem to see in 1928 that 
the inflation was booming so large that 
a crash was bound to come any day. 
The crash did come 1 year later. The 
Congress did not perceive in 1928 that a 
little affirmative legislation would keep 
that money down in the country com- 
munities so that when the impact of the 
crash came the country would be healthy 
enough to survive it; yet today we are 
engaged in a defense program and again 
occurs the siphoning of money out of 
rural communities. As this defense pro- 
gram proceeds, inflation is bound to be 
much greater than it was in 1928, but 
what are we doing about it? 

The reason I preferred not to talk 
about the bill in detail unless I was asked 
questions was that I think every minute 
of an occasion like this, when legislation 
of this type gives us an excuse to do so, 
one should be urging the necessity of a 
national policy of adopting any kind of 
legislation which would keep money from 
rushing into the concentrated areas. 
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[Applause.] So this bill, while it may 
have some faults, like every piece of leg- 
islation, is to my mind intrinsically, how- 
ever embryonic, a piece of legislative 
therapy to take care of that diseased 
condition in our economy to which the 
United States Government never has paid 
enough attention. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is it true that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
appre of Agriculture are against this 

11? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I under- 
stand so, but I will tell the gentleman 
something. 

Mr. PITTENGER. That is what I 
want, information. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. They have 
been against a great many bills on which 
I did not vote with them—and so has 
the gentleman, too. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I never did believe 
they were infallible, but I wondered how 
the gentlewoman explained that atti- 
tude. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes. Asa 
matter of fact it is quite often that I do 
not vote with the bureaus because often 
what they seek is increased power. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentlewoman 
from Ilinois has made a very interesting 
summation of this bill. In practical ef- 
fect does not the gentlewoman say it is 
rather false economy to spend more than 
$3,500,000 to effect a saving which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Department of Agriculture by all 
stretches of the imagination say will be 
only $1,800,000? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes; and 
has the gentleman stopped to realize that 
when the $1,825,000 goes into each in- 
terior community in the South some of 
it will immediately, as if by a magnet, be 
attracted to the cities? The rest of it 
will be multiplied by the number of times 
it changes hands. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois 1 additional minute. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It will be 
multiplied by the number of times it 
passes from hand to hand, so that when 
the warehouseman passes it on to the 
laborer it becomes $2 of national income; 
when it is passed by the laborer to the 
dentist, let us say, it will become $3 of 
national income. When the dentist 
passes it to the grocer it will be $4 of 
national income, and so on. In national 
income that $1 is multiplied by the num- 
ber of times it spins around, the number 
of times it passes from person to person, 
So it is not impossible that this expendi- 
ture would mean millions of dollars in 
rural communities which have no other 
way at the present time of getting in- 
come except through W. P. A., perhaps, 
or parity payments or through sale or 
pledge of agricultural ccmmodities in 
those occasional years when the market 
is high enough to justify sale by the 
farmers. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.J 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THomas F. Forp], 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to make this observa- 
tion, we have talked here about the esti- 
mate on the part of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that they can save 
$5,000 a day under the program of com- 
petitive bidding they have laid out, but 
I want to call to your attention another 
proposition. If, under the terms of this 
bill, the cotton is concentrated in the 
interior, the $10,000,000 a year that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has saved 
the farmers and the Government by rea- 
son of being able to force the rates down 
from 40 cents to 124% cents will probably 
be added again when this monopolistic 
bill places the total control of Govern- 


ment cottcn in the hands of inland ware- 


house owners. How is this going to come 
about? This bill does the exact opposite 
of what it is intended to do, in every par- 
ticular. Bret Harte once wrote: 

That for ways that are dark 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 


But let me tell you that the guy who 
wrote this bill had Bret Harte’s Chinaman 
backed off the map. Let me show you a 
point. The bill states that all cotton 
which is warehoused or stored under any 
contract or arrangement made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
warehoused or stored in the locality 
where it is produced. Further on in the 
bill the provision is made that not more 
than one-third of all Government-owned 
cotton may be stored at such reconcen- 
tration warehouses, meaning the ports. 
I ask you how you are going to store any 
cotton anywhere except in the vicinity 
where it is produced under the terms of 
this act? 

When that act applied to Govern- 
ment-loan cotton it was all right, but 
this cotton is Government-owned, and 
in this bill you deprive the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the only weapon 
it has to keep storage prices down. 
When you consider that it is the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation that put a 
floor under the price of cotton and by so 
doing saved the cotton farmers, they 
should be supported, yet after they have 
done that you rob them of the further 
privilege of saving that cotton farmer 
from being robbed by overcharges in 
the form of storage. When you vote 
for this bill that is exactly what you 
are doing. The bill is a peculiar bill. 
It does not mean what it says. It 
means just exactly the opposite. Oh, 
it is drawn to deceive, to hide its true 
meaning. 

Mr. SOUTH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. Will the bill not be en- 
forced according to what it says rather 
than according to what the gentleman 
thinks it means? 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. No; it can- 
not be enforced according to what it 
says, because it does not mean what it 
says. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been one or 
two statements to the general effect 
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that certain people who talk about this 
bill do not grow cotton. There is no 
cotton grown in my district, there are 
no cotton warehouses in my district, but 
may I say for the benefit of the gen- 
tleman who made that observation that 
in 1920 I spent almost a year studying 
not only the way cotton was produced 
but the way it was processed, shipped, 
and all the rest of it, in order to have a 
distinct, definite understanding of it for 
the purpose of putting a chapter in a 
book which I wrote called The Foreign 
Trade of the United States. 

The bill before us is first of all so 
drawn as to deceive the House as to its 
true intent. 

It denounces monopoly—but sets up 
provisions designed to create complete 
local and regional monopolies. 

It denounces any movement of loan 
cotton owned by farmers away from the 
local warehouse—and then proceeds to 
prohibit any movement of Government- 
owned cotton in which the farmer has 
no interest. 

It denounces uneconomical handling 
of loan cotton—and then makes uneco- 
nomical handling and storage manda- 
tory—not just optional. 

It seems to authorize competitive bid- 
ding—yet the underlying purpose of the 
whole bill is to prevent the acceptance 
of competitive bids. 

It talks about preserving the system 
of warehousing in effect in 1940—about 
preserving the status quo—and yet it 
takes away from the Department the 
right to move Government-owned cot- 
ton—the only reason it was able to ef- 
fect a $10,000,000 reduction in storage 
costs in 1939. 

In short, the bill does everything it 
denounces, and prohibits everything it 
recommends, 

Equally deceptive are the arguments 
presented in support of the bill. 

It is said the bill must be enacted to 
prevent movement of the farmer’s cotton. 
The truth is that no one is proposing to 
move the farmer’s cotton. This bill af- 
fects only Government-owned cotton. 

It is said the bill is necessary to pro- 
tect small warehousemen. The truth is 
that its chief effect is to prevent move- 
ment of cotton out of the large interior 
chain warehouses, who are trying to hold 
the Government to a 124-cent rate, 
whereas 8 cents is available elsewhere. 
More cotton will be moved out of the 
largest interior chain warehouse than the 
largest port chain will receive. 

It is said the bill is necessary to pre- 
vent the Department from deliberately 
incurring huge unrecoverable freight ex- 
penses. The truth is that everyone ex- 
cept the vested warehouse interests knows 
that this cotton must go export ulti- 
mately, in which case the freight must 
be paid; and even if it does not go ex- 
port, the Department states that transit 
privileges will permit continued move- 
ment without loss of freight to impor- 
tant domestic cotton-consuming centers. 

This bill is drafted to deceive you, and 
the arguments presented for it are all 
refuted by the evidence in the record 
from the Department and farmer organi- 
zations. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the pro- 
ponents of this bill did not dare to write 
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in directly the limitations they are plac- 
ing on Government-owned cotton. In- 
stead, they achieve this result by refer- 
ence to an act prescribing the method by 
which written consent of the producer 
to move his cotton shall be obtained. 
The effect of this method, however, is to 
take away from the Government, as to 
the cotton it owns, the very right that 
act was attempting to preserve for the 
farmer. The farmer could give his con- 
sent to the movement for any reason he 
saw fit, but this act deprives the Govern- 
ment, which now owns the cotton, of all 
discretion. The warehouseman will now 
decide whether the Government can 
move its cotton. 

It is also a bill which, if enacted into 
law, will not only put a premium on in- 
efficiency but will make inefficiency 
mandatory. 

This is the first time in my legislative 
experience that Congress has been asked 
to pass a law to prevent a Bureau from 
saving money. Yet the Department 
states that if it proceeds with acceptance 
of bids it has on hand it can save the 
United States $5,000 per day, after tak- 
ing into account all unrecoverable freight 
and other expenses of movement. Is this 
body willing to distribute $5,000 per day 
largess to a warehouse industry which 
has already cleaned up millions at the 
expense of the farmer and taxpayer? 
How long can we expect a bureau chief to 
try to save money when we instruct him 
to pour it out like water—not to the 
needy, not to the poor farmers, but to 
large interior warehousing chains. Yet 
that is exactly what this bill is proposing 
we do. 

Section 4 specifically prohibits the 
C. C. C. from moving the cotton from the 
warehouse in which it is now stored un- 
less the warehouse requests it or unless 
the warehouse insists on rates substan- 
tially in excess of average rates available 
elsewhere. It makes no difference 
whether the cost of storage can be re- 
duced 30 percent by moving some of the 
cotton to port warehouses with space 
available at cheap prices. The cotton 
cannot be moved. It makes no differ- 
ence if the local warehouse is full to the 
rooftree with Government-owned cotton 
and the farmer has no place to put his 
new production—the cotton we own can 
only be moved with the consent of the 
warehouse. Just contemplate for a mo- 
ment what this bill does when it pro- 
hibits the movement of cotton from 
present storage if rates are not substan- 
tially in excess of the average rates 
available elsewhere. It means that the 
Government can never take advantage 
of rates below the average. With this 
provision in the law you may as well 
eliminate any reference to competitive 
bidding, for you have effectively elimi- 
nated any competition. 

If you pass this bill, you are not only 
telling the Department, “Don’t try to 
store this Government-owned cotton 
cheaply,” but you are making it impos- 
sible for them to do so. Indeed you are 
giving the large interior warehousing 
organizations a vested right to raise 
their rates provided they act in reason- 
able concert, and their action on this 
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legislation proves to me pretty conclu- 
sively they will do that. 

You can reasonably ask why, if this 
bill is as bad as I say it is, it was not 
amended by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

A careful reading of the bill will disclose 
the fact that it is so drawn as to render 
it practically impossible to effectively 
amend it without eliminating everything 
after the enacting clause. 

Elimination of a clause here and there, 
and substitution of some other language 
would still not cure the basic defect of 
the bill which is the absolute elimination 
of competition in the storage of Govern- 
ment-owned cotton. For instance, I 
originally proposed to eliminate line 8 on 
page 3 prohibiting any consideration of 
“unusually low rates at which facilities 
are available by reason of abnormal dis- 
locations in foreign commerce,” but sup- 
pose this language were eliminated? The 
action would be meaningless, for section 
4 by reference to another law would pre- 
vent any movement of cotton to the ware- 
house offering the rate, and thus assure 
that no such unusually low rates would be 
offered. My conclusion was that there 
was not any use of amending the camou- 
flage, and that a slight majority of the 
committee would not agree to an amend- 
ment curing the basic defects of the bill. 

The bill loudly proclaims that it is in- 
tended to prohibit monopolistic practices, 
while as a matter of cold fact it is de- 
Signed to create a monopoly that will 
work in the end to the farmers’ disadvan- 
tage by enabling the interior warehouses 
to monopolize the storage of all Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton and Government- 
loan cotton, 

The heart of this bill is the provision 
of section 4 prohibiting any movement of 
Government-owned cotton unless the 
warehouseman consents or unless he re- 
fuses, after notice that his rates are “sub- 
stantially in excess” of the average avail- 
able elsewhere, to reduce his rates. No 
close analysis is necessary to see that the 
warehouse now storing the cotton, hav- 
ing received a statutory right to keep the 
cotton at any rate not substantially in 
excess of the average available elsewhere, 
will be sitting pretty in any negotiations. 
No port warehouse can hope to get Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton regardless of the 
rate at which he is willing to store it. 

The same philosophy and cooperative 
action which is back of this bill, more- 
over, will make it possible to push the 
rates back on up to the 1939 level, and 
the competition of port warehouses for 
Government-owned cotton, which has 
been the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s only weapon of regulation thus far, 
will be gone if this bill is enacted. 

It is obvious that the purpose and ef- 
fect of the bill is to keep costs up to the 
Government and the taxpayer; but the 
large interior warehousing organizations 
say that high rates to the Government 
will enable them to keep rates to the 
farmer down. The best answer to that is 
that when rates charged the Govern- 
ment were much higher, so were the 
rates charged the farmers. Only the 
threat of moving Government cotton 
caused any reduction in rates to the 
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farmers in spite of the fact that some 
warehouses were earning 100 percent on 
their investment, and all of them were 
at least exceedingly prosperous. 

As the only real representative of the 
farmers who testified before our commit- 
tee stated: 

The charges to farmers will be no lower 
than those paid by the Government; and, 
will enable them to keep rates to theoY8cmfw 
if you give warehouseman the legal right, 
II guess odds that we farmers will pay higher 
8772 to them for storing our cotton (record, 


Like that same gentleman, all the pa- 
laver by the attorney for the large in- 
terior warehousing organizations about 
this bill being necessary to protect the 
farmer filled me with apprehension for 
him. 

Yes, gentlemen; these warehousemen 
always desire to befriend us, They have done 
a lot of befriending in the past, and if the 
Congress of the United States gives them the 
legal right to befriend us much more, we 
stand a mighty good chance of being be- 
friended to death (record 451). 

Like him, too, I say: 

If you approve this bill you protect a 
few warehousemen against lower rates, thus 
putting money in their pockets by taking 
it away from the taxpayers or cotton farm- 
ers or both. But you do not protect the 
cotton farmer against high rates, while you 
grant these privileges to the men who store 
the farm products (record, 452). 


While by its clever language it pur- 
ports to grant to warehouses situated at 
the ports one-third of the Government- 
owned cotton, it contains cleverly hidden 
restrictions that prohibit the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from moving the cot- 
ton in order to secure advantageous 
storage rates. 

Some friends of the bill have tried 
to tell me that at least one-third of the 
Government-owned cotton can be movea 
to the ports under the first proviso to 
section 4, which reads as follows: 
Provided, however, That if prices satis- 
factory to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the storage of compressed cotton 
are submitted by port reconcentration ware- 
houses, not more than one-third of all 
Government-owned cotton may be stored in 
such reconcentration warehouses. 

About one-quarter of the 6,200,000 
bales of Government-owned cotton is now 
stored at port warehouses, and this pro- 
viso would seem to permit up to one- 
third to be stored there. This would ap- 
parently permit another 500,000 bales te 
be stored at the ports. But how are you 
going to get it there—the first sentence 
permits you to “move” the cotton only 
with the consent of the interior ware- 
housemen now storing it. Perhaps this 
was intended to permit some movement 
to the ports, but it does not say so. And 
then the next proviso makes it clear that 
no cotton should be moved from ware- 
houses storing 7,500 bales or less. Fur- 
thermore, if only 500,000 bales are to be 
moved whet incentive have the port 
warehouses now storing cotton to reduce 
their rates on 1,173,000 bales now in stor- 
age there as they have offered to do? 
Exactly none, and after this experience 
if we compel the C. C. C. to reject their 
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present bids, just how many of them do 
you think will care to offer low rates for 
a small volume of cotton? 

By taking the Government-owned cot- 
ton out of the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation it removes the only 
bargaining weapon the Government has 
to keep storage rates at reasonable levels. 

The testimony of the Department 
shows clearly that the only weapon it 
has held in effecting the 40-percent re- 
duction in rates in 1939 was the right to 
move Government-owned cotton. The 
Federal Warehouse Act admittedly pro- 
vides no effective rate regulation. The 
interior warehousemen now storing some 
11,000,000 bales of cotton, Government- 
owned, loan, and private, and with all 
Government-owned and loan cotton 
under legal restriction against movement, 
will be in a strong bargaining position in 
the negotiations this bill will require. It 
is not much negotiation when one side can 
say to another—“Of course, it’s against 
the law to move this cotton, and it’s cost- 
ing me and all these interior warehouse- 
men so much to store it we are going to 
have to raise our rates. I don’t propose to 
charge you substantially in excess of the 
average but you know that average is 
going up pretty fast right now as all my 
competitors face the same situation and 
have the same rights. You may as well 
come across, for you can’t find an aver- 
age of carrying charges available else- 
where substantially lower than the rates 
I am offering you.” 

The record is replete with statements 
by the counsel for the large interior ware- 
housing organizations about their coop- 
eration in reducing rates in 1939, but the 
real answer was given by Mr. Robbins in 
reply to questions asked by Mr. SPENCE 
at page 383 of the record: 

Mr. Spence. How did you induce them to 
accept the rate? 

Mr. Rossins. We induced them to accept 
the rate because the Government could have 
moved the cotton in case they did not ac- 
cept. Getting title to the cotton automati- 
cally relieved it of the restriction under Pub- 
lic, No, 660, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

* * . s s 

Mr. SPENCE. I want to know what you did, 
or kow could you make them believe they 
were going to have the cotton removed if they 
did not give you a lower rate? 

Mr. Rossins. It was known that poten- 
tially the cotton could be moved under bids 
solicited for moving cotton, so that a ware- 
houseman in order to hold all the cotton it 
then possessed had a very substantial incen- 
tive to reduce his rate. 

But if this Government-owned cotton were 
placed back under that old rule again, there 
would be no such incentive. The Govern- 
ment would nct be able to utilize competitive 
forces to hold the rates down to a reasonable 
level for the farmers or for the taxpayers. 
And that is the fundamental objection from 
the standpoint of agriculture to S. 262. 


The one independent representative of 
the farmers who appeared before us 
begged us not to take away from the De- 
partment of Agriculture the only weapon 
that enabled them to reduce rates to the 
farmers and the Government alike and 
yet that is what you are voting for if you 
vote for this bill. 

This being true, if the Government 
cannot protect its own cotton, it follows, 
naturally, that it also loses the power to 
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protect the farmer from unfair storage 
rates. 

It is a striking fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that it was not until the Government 
had authority to move cotton without 
consent of the warehousemen that any 
rate reduction was obtained for either 
the farmers or the Government. If you 
take away the bargaining power of the 
Government on its own cotton, you are 
taking away all protection for the farm- 
er on his loan cotton and his private 
cotton as well. You need only refer to 
what these warehousemen said back in 
1939 when they objected to reducing 
their rates from 25 cents and 18 cents 
to see that they regard any rate as too 
low. 

Are you more willing to confide the 
well-being of the farmers and the Gov- 
ernment to the tender mercies of these 
organized interior warehousemen than to 
the great Department of Agriculture? I, 
for one, am not. Do you believe for an 
instant that anything but competition 
will keep rates down to a reasonable level 
in the face of rising loan stocks? I, for 
one, do not. 

Do you believe that we should in ef- 
fect appropriate some $2,000,000 a year 
as a subsidy for large interior ware- 
housing organizations who have already 
reaped millions from the storage of Gov- 
ernment-loan cotton at this time of 
emergency? I, for one, do not. 

Do you wonder at the well-financed 
attempt to block competitive bidding? 
I do not. The Federal Warehouse & 
Compress Co., alone, receives an addi- 
tional $100,000 gross revenue every 
month they can delay acceptance of the 
competitive bids. They have already 
made $300,000 and other large interior 
warehousing organizations are making 
similar amounts. It is time to stop the 
subsidy, Mr, Chairman, and it should be 
done finally and definitely by the vote 
of this House. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been deeply intrigued by a score of ob- 
servations this afternoon to the effect 
that those who are not familiar with the 
growing and processing of cotton, by in- 
ference at least, cannot speak with au- 
thority upon this bill. It reminds me of 
two gentlemen from a rural town in Illi- 
nois who were examining some of the 
pictures of an art exhibit in the Chicago 
Institute of Art. They were criticizing 
vigorously in characteristic rural lan- 
guage a certain picture. A man in front 
of the picture turned around, after one 
of these rural gentlemen had said the 
picture was lousy, and said, “What do 
you know about it?” He said, “I am the 
men who painted that picture. You 
have no business to criticize unless you 
know something about art.” One of 
these country gentlemen said, “Listen 
here, kind sir, I am no chicken, either, 
but I know when an egg is rotten.” 

By that same token, I would say I 
know very little about cotton, very little 
indeed, but I think I can identify a bad 
bill when I see it. 
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Time will permit only an observation 
or two, but I do want to make one obser- 
vation in reference to the matter of econ- 
omy. The question of whether this will 
save much or little is of no great im- 
portance at the moment, because of the 
astronomical sums with which we have 
been dealing, but it is important whether 
or not the Congress by fiat law shall say 
that we must not save any money 
through Government agencies, 

That is what this bill says. It pro- 
poses to say to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, “You are an agency of the 
Government, and, of course, economy 
is a fine thing, but rou must not econo- 
mize.” Everyone who presents himself 
to the electorate must necessarily dwell 
upon economy, but we are going to re- 
verse the course now. Up to this time 
we have been shouting in crescendo about 
economy and doing little about it. But 
we are going a step further now. We are 
going to recite in the law that you must 
not economize. And certainly I am not 
going to put that kind of an obstruction 
upon the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

After all, Mr. Chairman, they still have 
permissive authority to deal with this 
cotton that is owned by the Government 
and that which is under loan. Shall we 
now say, “You must store it where the 
cotton is produced,” then recite three fine 
reasons, and put the argument in the 
pleadings, as to how it must be done? 
And, secondly, say to them, “In determin- 
ing a rate, you must ignore the low rate.” 
And, finally, say, “If all this fails, then, 
by gosh, we are going to get you by the 
neck by saying that not more than one- 
third must be stored in the port ware- 
houses.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is pretty big to 
swallow, and I shall go along with the 
gentlemen from Kentucky [Mr. Spence]. 
I think that involves a bad principle. If 
we are going that far, why not, in all 
logic, say to the War Department, “Here, 
you are going to buy 5,000 machine guns, 
but we want you to ignore the low price”? 

There is no emergency involved here 
that I can see. They talk about farm- 
ers. It occurs to me that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Department 
of Agriculture have, after all, done their 
best in the interest of the farmers of the 
country; and while I may disagree, cer- 
tainly I shall not challenge their sin- 
cerity in dealing with that matter. So 
that this whole principle involved here 
has no particular appeal. 

Finally, I want to answer what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] said 
about the possibility under a 1-year con- 
tract of shipping this cotton to a recon- 
centration warehouse, then back again. 

Mr. Robbins said before the Agricul- 
tural Subcommittee that there was only 
one thing to be done with all this cotton 
and that is uitimately to export it. Mr. 
TaRVER asked, “It will be a long time?” 
He said, “Yes; it will be a long time, but 
that is the only place we can put that cot- 
ton.” So when you get it to a port ware- 
house it is going to have to be fed into 
the export channels of trade. There is no 
likelihood therefore of dragging it back 
and huving to pay transportation charges 
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Beef PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I admit that Dr. Rob- 
bins testified to that effect, but Dr. Rob- 
bins can be mistaken, like any other man. 
Do you know we are making gunpowder 
and we are building explosive plants all 
over the country? We are experimenting 
now in the use of cotton for different 
purposes. It is possible and probable that 
we will bring a lot of this cotton back 


from the ports. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; that is possible 
and perhaps probable too. 


Mr. PATMAN. He does not know 
what the future has in store for us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That may be so, but 
that is no reason why we should embrace 
a wholly illogical principle. 

[Here the gave] fell.] 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr: Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O'NEAL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 262), regulating the warehousing, 
storing, and reconcentration of cotton 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, had come to no resolution thereon, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address by Mr. David E. 
Lilienthal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Peterson of 
Georgia, for a few days, on account of 
important business. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 21, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
at 10 a. m., Friday, March 21, 1941, to 
resume hearings on H. R. 3684, freight 
forwarders. 

There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 
27, 1941, to begin hearings on national 
defense in connection with oil. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors will meet to hold hearings on river 
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and harbor improvement projects, as fol- 
lows: Tuesday, March 25, 1941, Alafia 
River, Tampa Harbor, Fla.; and Tuesday, 
March 25, 1941, waterway connecting the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers. All 
meetings to start at 10: 30 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


369. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend section 3528, of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the purchase 
of metal for minor coins for the United 
States, was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 21. Concurrent 
resolution authorizing the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
to have printed for its use additional copies 
of the hearings held before said committee on 
the bill H. R. 3735; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 288). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on 
Indian Affairs. H. R. 10. A bill to reinstate 
in the Court of Claims the suits entitled 
“Eastern or Emigrant Cherokees against the 
United States,” No. 42077, and “Western or 
Old Settler Cherokees against the United 
States, No. 42078; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 289). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HALLECK: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 1824. A bill 
to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Cannelton, 
Perry County, Ind.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 290). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEARSON: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2684. A bill 
granting the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of Davidson County, of the 
State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge 
across Cumberland River at a point approxi- 
mately 134 miles below Clees Ferry, connect- 
ing a belt-line highway in Davidson County, 
State of Tennessee, known as the Old Hickory 
Boulevard; with amendment (Rept. No. 291). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2766. A 
bill to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge or 
bridges across the St. Louis River at or near 
the city of Duluth, Minn., and the city of 
Superior, Wis., and to amend the act of August 
7, 1939, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 292). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PADDOCK: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2811. A bill 
to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
near the cities of Dubuque, Iowa, and East 
Dubuque, III., under authority of the act 
approved July 18, 1939, as amended, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
293).. Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2828. A bill 
to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Susquehanna River at or near the 
city of Millersburg, Pa.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 294). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2829. A bill 
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to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Susquehanna River at or near 
the city of Harrisburg, Pa.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 295). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SIMPSON: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2830. A bill 
to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Susquehanna River at or near 
the city of Middletown, Pa.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 296). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CROSSER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3682. A bill 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Mahoning County, Ohio, to 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Mahoning River 
in the village of Lowellville, Mahoning 
County, Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No, 
297). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 4055, 
A bill authorizing the city of Keokuk, Iowa, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Keokuk, Iowa, or to purchase the exist- 
ing bridge at that locality; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 298). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr, PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 3937. A bill to 
change the designation of the Fort Marion 
National Monument, in the State of Florida, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 299). Referred to the House 
Calendar. j 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Indian Ar- 
fairs. H. R. 3514. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to effect an exchange 
of certain tribal land of the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation, Calif., for other land of 
equal value; with amendment (Rept. No. 300). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr BLAND: 

H. R. 4105. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange certain equipment in part pay- 
ment for new equipment of the same or simi- 
lar character; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 4106. A bill to create a Division of 
Water Pollution Control in the United States 
Public Health Service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4107. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
provisions of title X of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4108. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to control the possession, sale, trans- 
fer, and use of pistols and other dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to pro- 
vide penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 
1932; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 4109. A bill to provide aid to depend- 
ent children in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CONNERY: 

H. R. 4110. A bill relating to the registry at 
ports of entry of certain aliens now in the 
United States in whose case there is no record 
of admission; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. LYNCH: 

H.R.4111. A bill to extend the reemploy- 
ment benefits under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 to Government em- 
ployees who during the existing emergency 
enlist in the land or naval forces of the United 
States or in the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4112. A bill authorizing an examina- 
tion and survey of Fall River Harbor, Mass.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution authorizing 
the conversion of the Panama Canal into a 
sea-level canal; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: 

H. Res. 150. Resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to aid 
the Government of Eire to purchase, loan, or 
lease, all foodstuffs, clothing, or any necessary 
commodities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Iowa, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 14, with reference to a fishway 
through the Keokuk Dam on the Mississippi 
River; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
pills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 4113. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

A. B. Tanner; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. R. 4114. A bill for the relief of Thula 

B. Wellborn; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 4115. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Winthrop McElroy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McARDLE: 

H. R. 4116. A bill for the relief of James 

A. Sweeney; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MACIORA: 

H.R.4117. A bill for the relief of creditors 
of the National Conference on Legalizing 
Lotteries, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 4118 A bill for the relief of Ruth B. 

Scott; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 4119. A bill for the relief of Mina 

Rust; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 4120. A bill granting the Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Albert W. J. John- 
sen, deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R. 4121. A bill granting a pension to 
Anna C. Moore; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 4122. A bill for the relief of Harry 

Bradford; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. WENE: 

H. R. 4123, A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Jersey to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Charles J. Culligan; to the Committee on 
Claims, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


524. By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: Me- 
morial of the Michigan Legislature, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 23, adopted by 
the Michigan Senate on March 7, 1941, and 
by the Michigan House of Representatives on 
March 10, 1941, respectfully memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to consider 
and act upon proposed legislation (H. R. 
2488) relative to the erection of a United 
States Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, 

525. By Mr. BURDICK: Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution G, Twenty-seventh Legisla- 
tive Assembly, State of North Dakota; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

526. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 14, adopted by the 
Iowa State Legislature, petitioning the Con- 
gress and the United States Department of 
Commerce to use every possible effort to 
obtain the installation of an adequate fish- 
way through the Keokuk Dam on the Mis- 
sissippi River, and to secure the necessary 
orders from the proper departments pro- 
viding for said fishway; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

527. By Mr. DOWNS: Petition of the City 
Council of Norwalk, Conn., favoring General 
Pulaski Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

528. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Men's Bible Class of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church of Beaver Falls, Pa., en- 
dorsing the provisions of Senate bill 860, 
prohibiting the sale and traffic of intoxi- 
eating liquors and distribution of the same 
in military camps of the United States or 
territory adjacent thereto; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

529. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. B. Manross, and other residents 
of Venango County, urging passage of House 
bill 1036; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

530. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Mer- 
chants Association of New York concerning 
House bill 1585 and Senate bill 279, designed 
to extend unsubsidized American vessels cer- 
tain of the tax advantages presently enjoyed 
by the subsidized lines; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

531. Also, petition of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York concerning 
Senate bill 937 amending the Sugar Act of 
1937; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

532 Also, petition of the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York concerning 
House bill 2475; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

533. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of the 
General Assembly of Iowa urging the installa- 
tion of an adequate fishway through the 
Keokuk Dam on the Mississippi River; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

534. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
the Forty-ninth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, urging the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the purpose of proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, and that said convention, when so 
called, shall consider amending the first sen- 
tence of section 2 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment so that the same shall read: “Repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of citizens in each State“; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

535. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Hornell Accounting Bureau, Lodge No. 486, 
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of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, etc., New York, urging the preser- 
vation and protection of the interests of the 
people through appropriate legislation in 
opposition to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

536. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the State Charities Aid Association, New 
York City, favoring the enactment of House 
bill 2475; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

537. By Mr. RICH: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Antes Fort, Pa., favoring Senate bill 
860; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

538. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Resolu- 
tion of the executive committee of the Mich- 
igan Federation of Post Office Clerks, favor- 
ing legislation providing for a system of 
longevity pay; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

539. By Mr. TALLE: Petition of the Forty- 
ninth General Assembly of the State of Iowa, 
petitioning the Members of the National Con- 
gress and the United States Department of 
Commerce to use every possible effort to ob- 
tain the installation of an adequate fishway 
through the Keokuk Dam on the Mississippi 
River, and that the National Congress and 
the United States Department of Commerce 
secure the necessary orders from the proper 
departments providing for said fishway; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

540. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
ot Norwalk, Conn., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

541, Also, petition of the city of Hazelton, 
Pa., petitioning consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Marcu 21, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, Thou who art God 
from everlasting to everlasting, the heav- 
ens declare Thy glory, and the firmament 
showeth Thy handiwork. Thou speak- 
eth to us in the majesty of the skies and 
in the manifold voices of all Thy loving 
creatures. We pray for a life so simple 
and natural that we shall be able to en- 
ter into sympathetic relations with bird, 
garden, field, and woodland, which come 
again as of old as a part of the divine 
unity. We rejoice that through check- 
ered paths Thou wilt enlarge the mind 
with long, long thoughts, soothing the 
feverish pulse with rest. Thou, who hast 
wrought through the ages, wilt still work 
through the circuit of the clouds, causing 
the desert to blossom as the rose, giving 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater, 
making glad the earth as though it had 
just dropped out of creation’s mold. 
Grant that we may strive for the renew- 
ing and the cleansing of those hidden 
forces of our breasts, inspiring us with 
the joy of living, awekening new af- 
fections with the hope of better days. 
As Thou hast given us the material 
glories with which we are blest, we pray 
for that spiritual vision teaching us the 
gladness of a life responsive to the mes- 
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sages of Nature. Thou, who hast been 
the guardian through winter sleep and 
rest, make each day a delight and a 
sacred privilege of doing good to others. 
In our Saviour’s name we humbly pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 

terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRES'DENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On March 17, 1941: 

H.R.2112. An act to amend the act of 
May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 380; U. S. C., title 34, 
sec. 21), as amended, to authorize the Pres- 
ident to appoint additional acting assistant 
surgeons in time of national emergency; 

H. R. 2113. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States; 

H. R. 2953. An act extending the provi- 
sions of the act approved August 27, 1940, 
entitled “An act increasing the number of 
naval aviators in the line of the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 


poses”; 

H. R. 3000. An act for the relief of Joseph 
8. Albis, Jr.; 

H. R. 3297. An act to amend the first para- 
graph of section 22 of the act of February 23, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1210); 

H.R.3617. An act making deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations for the Army 
and Navy for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res, 60. Joint resolution to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

On March 19, 1941: 

H. R. 2495. An act authorizing the State of 
Maryland, by and through its State roads 
commission or the successors of said commis- 
sion, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Potomac River 
at or near Sandy Hook, Md., to a point oppo- 
site in Virginia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 


ments in which the concurrence of the 


House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 3836. An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Apams, Mr. GLAss, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. 
Haypen, Mr, BYRNES, Mr. Nye, and Mr. 
Lonce to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R.3155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
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struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 3325. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes, 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
3836) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. TAYLOR, Wooprum of 
Virginia, Cannon of Missouri, LUDLOW, 
Snyper, ONRAL, Jonnson of West Vir- 
ginia, Rasaut, TABER, WIGGLESWORTH, 
LAMBERTSON, and DITTER. 


INCREASING THE AUTHORIZED ENLISTED 
STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

House Resolution 139 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 3786, a bill to increase the au- 
thorized enlisted strength of the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes. That 
after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendments 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may 
havo been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE DEEP 
WATERWAY (H. DOC. NO, 153) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the text of an agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Canada providing for the construction of 
dams and power works in the interna- 
tional rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River, and providing for completion of 
the essential links in the Great Lakes- 
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St. Lawrence deep waterway when the 
Governments of the United States and 
Canada agree that circumstances re- 
quire it. 

The terms of the agreement contem- 
plate that it shall be made effective by 
concurrent legislation of the Canadian 
Parliament and of the Congress of the 
United States. 

I expect to request introduction, in due 
course, of legislation designed to make 
this agreement effective. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, March 21, 1941. 


THE LATE CLAUDE B. HUDSPETH 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a sense of sorrow 
that I announce to the House that a 
former Member, the Honorable Claude 
B. Hudspeth, of Texas, passed away on 
Wednesday of this week, March 19, and 
his funeral will be held tomorrow at, his 
home in San Antonio, Tex. 

For 12 years, from March 4, 1919, to 
March 3, 1931, he served with distinc- 
tion and ability as a Member of this 
House, as a Representative from the Six- 
teenth Congressional District of Texas, 
his home at that time being in El Paso. 
And he yoluntarily retired from Congress 
on account of his health. 

It was my privilege to serve as his col- 
league for 8 years, and I knew him inti- 
mately and well, and he was my warm 
personal friend, and I loved him. Quite 
a number of the present membership of 
this House served with him, and I know 
that they will agree with me when I say 
that Claude Hudspeth was a man who 
had many friends and who was popular 
= much beloved on both sides of the 
aisle, 

He was a typical Texan, rugged, robust, 
warm-hearted, generous, aggressive, and 
kind. He was a man of strong likes and 
dislikes. Whatever cause he espoused, he 
put his whole heart into it. He was able, 
active, energetic, anc represented his 
district and the Nation with courage, 
fidelity, and ability; and during his serv- 
ice here he left his imprint upon the 
legislation that was enacted during that 
period. 

His death comes to me as a personal 
sorrow, and I am sure that all who knew 
him will grieve that he has gone, and our 
hearts go out in deepest sympathy to his 
beloved wife and other members of his 
family. God bless his memory. 

Hon. Ewrnc THOMASON, his successor 
and the present Representative of the 
Sixteenth Congressional District, is 
necessarily out of the city on account 
of important business; and if he were 
here he would join in this tribute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing a large proportion of the period in 
which I have been a Member of the 
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House of Representatives—now complet- 
ing 23 years—it was my privilege to serve 
with the late Claude Hudspeth. During 
all these years Texas has always had a 
galaxy of brilliant stars in this House, 
an unusual group of men. However, 
none shone with more brilliancy than 
Claude Hudspeth. He was a sterling 
Democrat, and only on one basic policy 
did he depart from his party policy. He 
was a stanch protectionist and he was 
never half-hearted or apologetic in his 
support of that policy. He had excep- 
tional ability as a debater and an en- 
gaging personality. He was possessed 
of those very necessary qualifications for 
membership in this body—calm judg- 
ment and unfailing courage. I regret 
his passing, and to his family in their 
bereavement I extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON MEMORIAL COM- 

MISSION 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Luptow addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein the re- 
port of the Benjamin Harrison Memorial 
Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short editorial appearing in 
the Grand Rapids Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve in a pay-as-you-go program, and I 
believe the people of my district are will- 
ing to pay as they go. My people want 
an adequate defense program and are 
willing and ready to pay for it. 

The new defense taxes now under con- 
sideration would cost United States wage 
earners $1,500,000,000 a year, yet our pro- 
gram is costing in actual cash outlay 
$6,500,000,000 this year, and estimated 
$12,000,000,000 next year, and at least 
$25,000,000,000 in 1942. The rest will be 
borrowed. This means that we must col- 
lect by some means three times as much 
as we are now collecting if we are to pay 
as we go. 

The United States national debt was 
approaching $50,000,000,000 when the de- 
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fense emergency began. Commitments 
already definitely authorized—and in 
part actually appropriated—for national 
defense will amount to at least $50,000,- 
000,000 more, and may go far beyond 
that. 

Any policy of taxation now under seri- 
ous consideration will fall so far behind 
expenses that the national debt will be 
at least $100,000,000,000 when the emer- 
gency ends, perhaps in 1944. 

Interest on a debt of this size would be 
$3,000,000,000 a year as long as the debt 
is unpaid, or about four times the cost 
of the entire Government in 1916. 

With these thoughts in mind I respect- 
fully call upon the leaders of this admin- 
istration to bring on the floor of this 
House such legislation as will be fair to 
all and enable us to pay as we go. I am 
certain the membership will pass without 
delay any measures which will put us 
back on a sound basis and forever quit 
the policy of taxing future generations. 
When this is done we can say with pride 
we “pay as we go.” [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the smear campaign directed against 
United States Senator Ernest Lundeen, 
now deceased, and to include therein a 
letter I have sent to certain newspapers 
on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Bridgeport. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
include therein a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the ReEcorp and include therein an 
address delivered by Mr. Henry F. Boyen, 
potentate, Islam Temple, Ancient Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, at 
at the Shrine’s St. Patrick’s Day lunch- 
eon in San Francisco on Saturday, 
March 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in an address delivered by our colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BYRNE] in Savannah on St. Patrick's 
Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Dies addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp.] 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks so that the complete record of 
this organization and its Communist 
leadership may appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


MINE INSPECTORS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday I called the atten- 
tion of this House to the fact that the 
Senate Committee on Mines and Mining 
has stricken out of the mine-inspection 
bill the House provision that the safety 
inspectors must be technically trained 
men. Today I have learned from a gen- 
tleman who has recently returned to this 
country after 15 years as an executive in 
the mines in continental Europe that 
over there all mine inspectors are highly 
trained technical men, specialists in their 
fields. These men must be technicians to 
do an adequate job of safety inspection in 
the mines. [Applause.] 

The gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred was formerly employed by our own 
Bureau of Mines and had many years of 
experience in mines and mining in this 
country prior to his going abroad to take 
charge of some American-owned mines 
in continental Europe, which have now, 
of course, been taken over by Germany. 
He tells me that in all of his experiences 
abroad he met no inspectors who were 
not graduate mining engineers, and in 
fact could not recall meeting any deputy 
inspectors who likewise were not trained 
technical men. From my conversation 
with him I learned he is fully in accord 
with my contention, which I made yes- 
terday, that adequate mine-safety in- 
spection is a job for one who possesses 
the technical training of a mining engi- 
neer and imperatively calls for highly 
specialized technical training. 

Mr. Speaker, before our subcommittee 
last year, which held hearings for a num- 
ber of weeks on the mine-inspection bill 
then before us, representatives of the 
United Mine Workers appeared before us, 
as did other proponents of this legisla- 
tion, and when so doing very frequently 
advanced the argument that the better 
safety record achieved in the mines of 
Continental Europe and in England, as 
compared with our own safety record, 
made Federal mine inspection in this 
country an imperative necessity. As a 
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matter of fact, the records do indicate 
that the average mine in Continental 
Europe and the British Isles is safer than 
most of our mines. However, the records 
also indicate, Mr. Speaker, that their na- 
tional safety records—in mines, indus- 
trial, home life, and in essentially peace- 
ful pursuits—is comparatively better than 
our own national safety record, and on 
this basis our mines are no more danger- 
ous to any considerable degree than the 
European mines. Also the available 
safety records for European mines indi- 
cate they are not always based upon the 
same factors upon which we base our rec- 
ords. But the point I want to make here 
is that Continental Europe and the Eng- 
lish recognize the fact that mine-safety 
inspection is a job for trained technical 
men, possessing far more qualifications 
than simply 5 years’ practical experience 
in the mining of coal. 

I note, Mr. Speaker, that in the notice 
for United States civil-service examina- 
tions for safety instructors in the Bureau 
of Mines it states that one of the duties 
of the safety instructors, whose salary is 
$1,800 a year, is to “conduct safety in- 
spections of mines.” On inquiry of the 
Bureau of Mines, I learn that this is, per- 
haps, somewhat of a misstatement in that 
these instructors do not actually conduct 
Safety inspections of mines until they 
have had considerable previous training 
in such technical work under the techni- 
cally trained men of the Bureau, who, in- 
cidentally, qualify as senior engineer, sal- 
ary, $4,600; engineer, $3,800 a year; asso- 
ciate engineer, $3,200 a year; and even 
then it is rarely true that they conduct 
such inspections by themselves, but rath- 
er invariably act in an assisting capacity. 
Likewise I note in passing that the civil- 
service requirements state that a safety 
instructor— 
must have had at least 2 years’ * * * 
experience as a mine-operating official, such 
as shift boss, mine foreman, fire boss, safety 
inspector— 


And so forth. This qualification would, 
of course, be raised to 5 years under either 
the House or Senate Mining Committee 
version of this bill before these instruc- 
tors could qualify as inspectors. But 
again I repeat that in achieving the 
splendid record it has already made the 
Bureau of Mines has been insisted on, 
and recognized the value of, technical 
training of a specialized nature before 
their men can qualify as inspectors. 

I hope that the Senate will restore to 
this bill the amendment placed in the bill 
by the House specifying that the inspec- 
tors provided b, the bill must be 
an accredited mining engineer or the equiva- 
lent thereto with the basic qualification of 
5 years’ practical experience in the mining of 
coal. 


(Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, insofar as, on the basis of fact 
and evidence, there can be pointed out 
the presence of totalitarian agents, Com- 
munists, Nazis, or others in the ranks of 
American labor or in business or any- 
where else, you are doing a favor to that 
labo organization or any other group 
where you give those facts. I think this 
is one of the functions of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Correspondingly, when mistakes are 
made, when unfounded charges are made 
against individuals, you are doing inesti- 
mable harm to the constructive program 
of the United States and all the construc- 
tive groups in it. 

Now, in line with that I want to reada 
dispatch, published in the Boston Globe 
for March 19 under a Moscow date line, 
wherein there is quoted from the Com- 
munist Internationale, monthly maga- 
zine of the Comintern, the Communist 
view of Sidney Hillman, codirector of the 
Office of Production Management. Here 
is what they say about him: 

The American bourgeoisie is using Hillman 
in a vicious campaign against the working 
class. 

Hillman knows how to act to deal the 
workers vital blows. He is an enemy of the 
working class, an enemy of the Communist 
Party, and a ferocicus enemy of the Soviet 
Union. 

He demands merciless measures against the 
Communist because he feels the instability of 
his own position. 


That is what the Communists think 
of Sidney Hillman. Yet some Members 
have made the most irresponsible charges 
against him. I beg the House to know its 
facts before it makes unwarranted 
charges against some of the people carry- 
ing this heavy load—some of the men, 
indeed, who are in the front ranks of the 
battle to rid the labor movement of these 
elements. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
radio address delivered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman fro: Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BENDER addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
Recorp.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the other day while the House was vot- 
ing down the amendment which I cffered 
which would have prevented the racket 
of requiring men to pay tribute to a labor 
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union in order to work for their country, 
at that same moment a general strike 
was being called in the Todd Shipyard 
at Galveston. That strike was called and 
threw out of work 2,200 men, who are 
now out of work, and the reason it was 
called was because the Todd Shipbuild- 
ing Co. refused to discharge 1 carpen- 
ter foreman who did not belong to that 
union. 

This plant is at present being used for 
defense work, having contracts with the 
United States Navy and performing ex- 
tensive work for the British Ministry. 

This yard’s principal work is drydock- 
ing and performing all kinds of repairs to 
ships, having three piers averaging about 
1,000 feet long, two floating drydocks of 
10,000 tons capacity, and one floating 
drydock of 1,200 tons capacity. 

On Sunday, March 16, the plant man- 
agement was notified that the carpenter 
department was not going to work unless 
a foreman by the name of J. Mallani 
was discharged, this being the only 
grievance. This foreman has been in the 
employ of the company for 6 years in 
the capacity as foreman, 

On Monday, March 17, all men report- 
ed for work with the exception of car- 
penters who declared a holiday for meet- 
ings. Meetings were held, and they were 
informed that the foreman would not be 
discharged. 

On Tuesday, March 18, carpenters 
formed a picket line, and the entire or- 
ganization refused to pass the line, call- 
ing a general strike. These men are still 
out, and up to the present no agreement 
has been made. These men are members 
of the Metal Trade Craft of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, affecting ap- 
proximately 2,200 men. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS I, who so touchingly defended Sidney 
Hillman, seems to be so innocent that he 
thinks Soviet Russia does not try to cover 
up some of its agents here. 

I have the United Press news dispatch, 
with the Moscow, March 19, date line, in 
which it is said that the communistic in- 
ternationale monthly magazine of the 
Comintern denounced Sidney Hillman as 
the agent of the American bourgeoisie. 

That is a very familiar procedure of the 
Communist Party when it wishes to dis- 
tract attention from those who are aid- 
ing it in places where its doctrines are 
not popular. 

The news dispatch is an odd mixture 
of truth and falsehocd. In one para- 
graph, it states that Hillman demands 
merciless measures against the Commu- 
nists. As a matter of fact, Hillman for 
weeks has done nothing of consequence 
to end the Communist strike at the Allis- 
Chalmers plant. The dispatch states fur- 
ther, “Hillman knows how to act to deal 
the workers vital blows.” Hillman does 
know how to act to keep honest men 
from work and he has been backing the 
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closed-shop drive, even in defense indus- 
tries. 

Let me tell you something that Hill- 
man did just recently. There was a strike 
at the Federal Motor Truck Co. in Detroit, 
which has a $5,000,000 contract to pro- 
duce trucks for the Army. Every demand 
of the C. I. O. was met except the one 
for a closed shop; that is, the demand 
that only those who paid the C. I. O. 
could make army trucks. As mediators, 
Hillman of the O. P. M. sent Burns and 
Smith, two vice presidents of the C. I. O., 
to Detroit. Such, at least, is the informa- 
tion given me yesterday by a gentleman 
from Detroit who claims to know from 
personal contact whereof he speaks. 
That is a fine way to mediate a strike, is 
it not? Send two partisans, who are 
members of the organization which is 
striking, to act as fair and impartial 
judges? 

The Allis-Chalmers strike is still on to- 
day. It has been on 58 days, just because 
Brother Hillman insists that they have a 
C. I. O. shop out there. Now, you can 
like him if you want to, I do not. I do 
not like any man who accepts pay from 
one organization and pretends to work 
for another. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his own remarks in the RECORD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include therein a release from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Rankin of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday in the other body our 
illustrious Vice President did the farmers 
in the Midwest a great service when he 
was down in the Senate Restaurant con- 
suming roast duck rather than being on 
the job, because by being there he was 
not present in the Chamber to break a 
tie vote, which would have permitted the 
bringing into our country of millions of 
pounds of Argentine beef. He later de- 
clared he was sorry he was not present so 
that he could break that tie and vote to 
permit the importation of Argentine 
canned beef as a token of good neighbor- 
ship. I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
Henry will be consuming many a roast 
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duck in the future when there are close 
decisions in behalf of agriculture to be 
decided in the Senate of the United 
States. 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 4124, Rept. No. 301) mak- 
ing deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes, which was read a first 
and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4124, the 
fifth supplemental national defense ap- 
propriation bill, 1941, and, pending that, 
ask unanimous consent that debate con- 
tinue for 2 hours, the time to be equally 
divided, one-half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4124, with Mr. 
Lewis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 
The total amount carried in the bill is 
$4,073,810,074, which is $39,342,943 below 
the Budget estimate. 

The amounts are as follows: 

War Department military ac- 

tivities: 

Direct appropriations... $1, 684, 940, 000 


Contract authorizations. 2, 098, 453, 254 
DOLAN — — 3, 778. 393, 254 

Navy Department, direct ap- 
propriat ions 295, 416, 820 
CCC 4, 073, 810, 074 


The decreases effected by the committee in 
the Budget estimates are as follows: 


War Department military ac- 
tivities: 


Direct appropriations... —€31, 285, 000 
Contract authorizations. — 2, 632, 943 
— — — 33, 917, 943 

Navy Department, direct ap- 
propriations - — 5. 425, 000 
Total 39, 342,943 


The major portions of the amount in- 
cluded in the bill for the War Depart- 
ment are for items in the regular 1942 
appropriation bill but which have been 
lifted out of that bill and put into this 
supplemental defense bill, in order to get 
advantage of 3 months’ additional time 
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in the awarding of contracts for essen- 
tial purposes. So far as I know, there is 
no controversy whatever about any item 
in the bill. : 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Are part of the 
items in the bill for building new ships? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There is 
no money here for building new ships. 
There is some for acquiring and alter- 
ing some vessels, but nothing for ship 
construction. There may be some ma- 
terials provided for the Navy which 
will later go into ship construction, but 
there is no new-ship-construction pro- 
gram in this bill. 

Mr. PITTENGER. How about the 
building of new airplane factories? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There is 
some provision for that. 

Mr. PITTENGER. How many new 
factories are contemplated? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There 
will be a number of them of various type 
purposes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that at Port Arthur, and Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, Canada, situated in a 
northern climate, north of Duluth, Minn., 
where the climate is somewhat similar, 
the Canadian Government is already 
building airplanes and ships, and that 
up to date the United States Government 
has done nothing to carry out the de- 
centralization program of the President. 
They are not utilizing the shipyard which 
is available at Riverside, Duluth, and 
there is no program that I can find out 
anything about that calls for the building 
of plants for the manufacture of war 
material. It will be a tragedy if this Con- 
gress does not insist that the decentrali- 
zation program be carried out, when this 
money is appropriated. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mz, 
Chairman, I appreciate very much hav- 
ing the gentleman’s observation on that. 

In broad outline the amount for the 
War Department to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives of our preparation, the 
totals following comprising both direct 
appropriation and contract authoriza- 
tion: 

War Departmen: 
1. Program for 3,600 bombers, 

including procurement 

funds for Air Corps and 

incidental equipment to be 

furnished by the Signal 

Corps and Ordnance De- 

Partmen t $1, 000, 000, 004 
2. Deficiency in current air- 

plane program to meet in- 


8. Deferred munitions pro- 


gram: 

To provide 1,425 airplanes 
to complete current 18,- 
000-airplane program 

Other critical items, in- 
cluding Ordnance, Sig- 
nal, Medical, Chemi- 
cal Warfare, Engineer, 
and other equipment, 
and for deferred stor- 
age facilities 


343, 288, 140 


971, 769, 114 
1, 315, 057, 254 


1941 


4. Creation of new produc- 
tive capaci 
5. Additional cost incident 
to maintaining and train- 
ing increased Army 
6. Seacoast defense, carriages 
for 16-inch guns, eto -- 
7. Outlying bases, continua- 
tion of construction and 
for defense equipment at 
7. Outlying bases, etc.—Con. 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Anti- 
gua, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Annette 
Island and Yukatat, Alaska, 
and change of Seward ter- 
minus of The Alaska Rail- 
road 


$868, 286, COO 


379, 859, 700 
4,151, 000 


148, 039, 296 


Total, War Department... 3, 778, 393, 254 


The largest single above item for the 
War Department is $1,000,000,000 for 
3,600 bombers. We have heretofore pro- 
vided the money for the building of four 
assembly plants, at Omaha, Kansas 
City, Tulsa, and Fort Worth. Those 
four plants will utilize the products of 
about 400 subcontractors who will fur- 
nish materials and manufacture en- 
gines and parts. They will go to these 
big assembly plants, and there, on the 
same basis and with the routine used in 
the mass production of automobiles, they 
will turn out these 3,600 bombers for 
which we appropriate $1,000,000,000 in 
this bill. 

We also carry $148,039,296 for contin- 
uing construction, equipping, and pro- 
tecting the outlying defense bases in the 
Atlantic which we obtained from Brit- 
ain, two staging fields in Alaska, and 
changing the Seward terminus of The 
Alaska Railroad. The break-down of 
these items will be found on page 8 of 
the report on the bill and in further de- 
tail in the hearings. 

The initial contracts have been let for 
the Atlantic bases. The estimated total 
cost of construction is $200,000,000 of 
which $25,000,000 has been made avail- 
able from the President’s emergency 
fund and the continuing installment in 
this bill is $87,825,000. The committee 
has made a general reduction of $2,425,- 
000 in the total estimate for these bases 
and has eliminated entirely $3,750,000 
included for the purchase of land pend- 
ing a more definite determination of the 
requirements. This sum contemplated 
the acquisition of approximately 26,000 
acres of privately owned land at an aver- 
age of $140 per acre. The right exists 
in the United States to proceed with the 
construction work and the committee 
would like to be better advised as to the 
land-acquisition costs before appropri- 
ating the funds. 

We carry $1,315,000,000 for the de- 
ferred munitions program. This con- 
sists of two parts. 

When the 18,000-plane program was 
appropriated for, there was a deferment 
in connection with it of 1,425 planes, 
consisting of 1,150 medium bombers and 
275 transport planes, due to inability to 
get capacity for that number. Facili- 
ties are now available to procure these 
planes and the amount of $343,288,140 is 
included for that purpose. The sum of 
$971,769,114 for other critical items under 
the deferred munitions program, com- 
bined with a smaller amount in the 
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pending 1942 Budget estimates, will sub- 
stantially complete the critical items of 
equipment for an army of 2,000,000 men 
as contemplated under the munitions 
program of June 30, 1940. 

Another large item for the War De- 
partment is $868,286,000 for creation of 
production facilities. The division of 
that sum is as follows: 


Funds required to complete 
the productive capacity pro- 
gram already launched 
21,000 combat airplanes per 
year and equipment and sup- 
plies for 2,000,000 men on a 
combat status (with the ex- 
ception of ordnance for the 
3,600 bombers in the pro- 
gram recently adopted ad- 
ministratively and included 
in this bill): 
Amount required on ac- 
count of rising costs of 
materials, labor, equip- 
ment, etc., approximately 
15 percent in connection 
with facilities hereto- 
fore appropriated for $137, 361, 000 
Additional amount re- 
quired to provide in- 
creased facilities needed 
by prime contractors 
and subcontractors for 
various items of airplanes 
and engines, as well as 
raw and semifinished 
materials, equipment, 
etc, involved in Air 
Corps program 
Extinguishment of 
authorizations heretofore 
granted for the fiscal year 


75, 000, 000 


107, 000, 000 
New productive facilities sufi- 

cient to equip and maintain 

a second 2,000,000 men on a 

combat status, to provide 

ordnance for the 3,600- 

bomber program, and pro- 

vide for those munitions 

which the War Department 

procures for the Navy 548, 925, 000 


Another large amount for the War De- 
partment is $379,859,700 to meet the ad- 
ditional costs incident to the training and 
maintenance of the 1,418,000 men an- 
ticipated to be in the service by June 30 
next. Previous appropriations are not 
sufficient to do this, the estimates on 
which they were made being based on 
normal experience figures for the small 
Regular Army. It has developed that the 
experience factors utilized have not given 
the funds to meet the requirements of the 
large Army. New needs have arisen and 
some known requirements of commer- 
cially obtainable articles were postponed. 
The total is comprised of the following 
principal amounts: 

Procurement of 79,003 addi- 

tional motor vehicles for the 

Army of 1,418,000 and to 

maintain allowances in ac- 

cordance with the War De- 

partment prescribed tables. $101, 595, 929 
Air Corps, development and 

production of service-test 

bombers, development of spe- 

cial-type airplane, flying field 

and organizational equip- 

ment, shoy equipment, 

equipment for 2 new techni- 

cal schools, and tuition at 

civilian schools for training 

flying cadets and enlisted 


specialists (exclusive of 
equipment for outlying 
bases) „ 76, 149, 700 
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Lumber stock pile of 250,000,000 
board feet to be procured 
gradually to prevent rise in 
prices and to allow proper 
seasoning—future possible 
requirements 

Extinguishment of contract 
authorizations heretofore 
granted for the fiscal year 
—— Nepean Te 

Ordnance Department, modifi- 
cation and improvement of 
37-mm. and 90-mm. antiair- 
craft mounts to permit utili- 
zation of new fire-control di- 
rector to increase rate and 
accuracy of fire, and for fire- 
control directors for 37-mm. 


$7, 500, 000 


86, 281, 456 


38, 194, 000 
Clothing and miscellaneous 
quartermaster supplies 
Floating equipment, mainte- 
nance and operation, acqui- 
sition, charter, etc., and ac- 
quisition of railroad equip- 
A 
Miscellaneous, including wel- 
fare ot enlisted men and In- 
e 
Signal Corps, Engineers, Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, and 
Medical Department, miscel- 
laneous equipment, services, 
f eS ee 
National Guard, including $1,- 
740,145 for 14 airplanes and 
initial equipment for the 
129th Observation Squadron, 
IMSS Setanta toe 1, 867, 000 


We carry for the Navy an aggregate of 
$295,416,820. The distribution of this 
sum by major purposes is as follows: 

1. Ordnance and ordance stores, 
including antiaircraft de- 
fense for merchant vessels 
if taken over by the Navy 
in emergency, aircraft 
bombs and bomb fuzes, 


25, 068, 000 


26, 277, 925 


917, 000 


16, 008, 690 


small-arms ammunition, 
and bombardment proj- 4 
— — $133, 118, 820 


2. Acquisition and conversion 
of 12 additional auxiliary 
Ne rE a a oC 

3. Naval supply account fund, 
to increase stocks of mate- 
rials for working reserve 

4. Reserve material of all types. 

5. Public works: 

Naval ammuni- 

tion depot, 

San Diego, 

Calif., area, 

ammunition 

storage, etc.. $2, 500, 000 
Marine Corps, 

training area, 

east coast 14, 575,000 


75, 000, 000 
9, 700, 000 


17, 075, 000 
Medical department 300, 000 
Departmental in Washing- 
ington, including Hydro- 
graphic Office 


ao 


223, 000 


I was asked some days ago when I was 
on the floor how much money we had put 
into the defense program. I did not an- 
swer as definitely as I should like to have 
done, because I did not then have the 
data in shape. Ihave a statement before 
me now and will insert it in the RECORD. 

The amounts in this statement are ex- 
clusive of the defense aid supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1941, $7,000,000,000, 
which we passed the other day to carry 
out the so-called Lease-Lend Act. You 
will note that this statement is dated 
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March 19, 1941. It covers appropriations 
and contract authorizations for our Army, 
Navy, and other agencies concerned with 
national-defense programs for the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942. It comprises appro- 
priations made in the Regular Navy and 
Military Appropriation Acts for 1941, 
those we have made in supplemental acts 
since last June when we started with the 
augmented program, amounts now pend- 
ing for 1941 but not enacted, and amounts 
pending but not yet considered for 1942. 
It also removes some of the duplication 
that exists because of the use in the totals 
of these defense bills of both direct ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations 
by deducting the amounts concerned in 
those overlappings. The full amount of 
our Army and Navy appropriations are 
included as a part of the defense program 
and it is proper to do so, but it should be 
recalled that we have appropriated for 
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our Army and Navy considerable sums 
each year before we started on this large 
program, and some deduction could be 
made properly for that factor. It has not 
been done here. This statement will be 
subject to change from time to time. 
Possibly new requirements will come into 
it and some amounts now in contract au- 
thorization may be later liquidated by di- 
rect appropriation, and other changes 
will occur frequently. There is also for 
consideration the fact that these sums 
represent the authority to make commit- 
ments on behalf of the Government dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. They 
do not represent entirely the cash with- 
drawals from the Treasury in those years, 
and use of the figures should be tempered 
with that thought in mind, because some 
of this money may not be actually drawn 
from the Treasury until the fiscal year 
1943. 


Appropriations, contract authorizations, and recommendations for national defense, fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942 


Fiscal year 1941: 
Appropriations and recommendations 
Contract authorizations and recommenda- 


Subtota! 


$8, 184, 027, 777 
5, 009, 222. 594 


$3, 405, 097, 265 | $1, 372, 562, 808 | $13, 051, 687, 845 
946, 098, 112 


1, 651, 062, 803 | 19, 285, 508, 551 


Deduct —— included to liquidate 1941 con- 
-tract authorizations. 75, 000, 000 307, 186, 456 
Net total, 1941. 12, 989, 623,915 | 4,412, 635,377 | 1, 576,062,803 | 18, 978, 322, 005 
| G AA —— — — 

Fiscal year 1042: 

Recommended appropria reflecting 
latest con: OORT MOOR.) ook c. 5, 665, 282,239 | 3, 415, 601, 022 417, 720, 820 9, 498, 604, 081 

Recommended contract a een re- 
flecting latest congressional action 266, 145, 695 31, 127, 804 104, 000, 000 401, 273, 589 
Ao ̃ͤ— — 5, 981, 427, 934 | 3, 440, 728, 916 9, 809, 877, 670 

Deduct a 3 to liquidate 1941 con- 
tract authoriza tions 2, 920, 235, 138 670, 790, 612 3, 695, 525, 750 
eee 3,011, 192,796 | 2, 775, 938, 304 6, 204, 851, 920 
Net total, 1941 and 1942................| 16, 000, 816,711 | 7, 188, 578,681 | 1,093, 283,623 | 25, 182, 674, 015 


The total amount shown in the state- 
ment aggregates $25,182,674,015. That 
does not include the $7,000,000,000 bill 
which we passed the other day. If that 
is added the total reaches $32,182,674,015. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
amount did we appropriate last May and 
June for our war and naval services? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
have it broken down by the different bills, 
but it is in the total of this statement, 
which I will put in the Recorp, which 
gives the best figures obtainable to date. 
It is difficult to keep the totals clear be- 
cause of the use of both direct appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations. The 
rapid manner in which the program is 
moving often brings a request for direct 
appropriation to liquidate contract au- 
thorizations made only a few months 
before. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman’s statement, in which he says 
includes the 57,000,000, 000, exceeds 
$32,000,000,000? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If you 
add the seven billion. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does 
that mean that was authorized for the 
year 1941-42? 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It covers 
both fiscal years, 1941 and 1942, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But it 
does not include what might have been 
appropriated in May or June of 1940 
that was to be used in 1940? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes it 
covers our Regular Army and Navy Ap- 
propriation Acts for 1941 and some of 
the new program which started forward 
in May and June was included in them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
what the gentleman will put in the 
Record will be very helpful, because we 
are very confusing in what we say as to 
amounts. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Do the figures include 
emergency items or emergency and nor- 
mal Army and Navy maintenance items? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It in- 
cludes everything. 

Mr. THOM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. THOM. However, authorizations 
have been made that are still out- 
standing? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There 
are some, no doubt. The figures I have 
given you, however, do not include the 
estimated cost of our long-range naval 
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expansion construction because that is 
proceeding over a long period of time 
and is being met from year to year by 
the direct appropriations in the bills as 
the funds are needed, and those appro- 
priations are in the statement I am put- 
ting in. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. What percentage of 
that amount does the gentleman esti- 
mate will be actually expended? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. During 
the fiscal year 1942? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Les. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
the greater portion of it. I think prac- 
tically all of it will be obligated by the 
end of that year. 

Mr. RIZLEY. All of it? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Does 
the gentleman mean drawn out of the 
Treasury or obligated? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Actually drawn out of 

the Treasury. 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
a very large proportion will be drawn out 
during the fiscal year 1942. There will 
be some drawn in fiscal 1943 and a little 
perhaps falling later than that. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
controversy about this bill. I could con- 
sume a great deal of time, but I do not 
care to do so. 

Unless somebody wishes to ask me a 
question, I will yield back the balance of 
the time I yielded myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill calls for an ap- 
propriation and carries contract authori- 
zations totaling a little over $4,100,000,- 
000. It is probably the largest individual 
item for our own defenses that we have 
had before the House at any one time, 
We are here carrying a considerable 
amount of funds for the payment of some 
contracts that were authorized to be made 
& year ago, and we are carrying addi- 
tional funds to go on with the Army and 
Navy program. 

We have made cuts totaling something 
like $39,342,000 in the direct appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations. We 
have made those cuts where we did not 
feel that the items were required for 
national defense. We have made them 
because we thought they could get along 
very well without the things they pro- 
posed. Amongst the things we have cut 
out are some of the expense of additional 
cargo ships, where we thought the Navy 
could easily save $3,000,000 by managing 
the procurement of these ships a little 
better and by managing the outfitting of 
them a little better. We have cut down a 
million and a half from Army transporta- 
tion, where it is proposed that they take 
over certain ships for transport purposes, 
We felt that the prices were high and the 
cost of operation was higher than it 
should be, and that they should get better 
rates on a great many things. A great 
many of the rates have gone up nine 
times in the last year or so, and that is 
not justified outside of the war zones. 

I appreciate that this is a tremend- 
ously large sum of money. The de- 
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ficiency subcommittee called in when we 
were considering items relating to the 
Army, the military subcommittee; and 
when we were considering items relating 
to the Navy we called in the Navy sub- 
committee and we had the benefit of 
their advice on all of these items. In 
marking up the bill I frankly did not see 
anything for us to do except to provide 
funds enough so that the defense of the 
United States of America is absolutely 
and unequivocally secure. 

We are going ahead with an airplane 
production program. This bill provides 
for a greater number of large bombers 
than any bill that has heretofore been 
presented to the House, and it provides a 
very large number of the medium-sized 
bombers. The situation with reference 
to them is this: In spite of the delays we 
are having with the air program, the 
construction of the assembly plants and 
the time within which airplanes can be- 
gin to be produced in them is going to 
be less than was originally anticipated. 
The result is going to be that we shall 
have inside of a year practical comple- 
tion of the new program which is em- 
barked upon here involving 3,600 large 
bombers. There are in addition a very 
large number of other items, and I be- 
lieve that by the time the next 12 months 
roll around we shall have available any- 
thing we might need for our own na- 
tional defense along that line, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield, 

Mr. DONDERO. This appropriation 
includes mainly bombers and tanks for 
our defense. 

Mr. TABER. Bombers, tanks, ships, 
and work upon some of the bases. Pro- 
vision has been made for lighting air 
fields and doing other work on the bases. 

Mr. DONDERO. But all of it is for 
our own defense. 

Mr. TABER. Ch, absolutely; every 
dollar of it is for our own defense. 

Mr. DONDERO. I hope there will be 
a roll call and that not one vote will be 
heard against it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I would 
ask the gentleman, in light of the Presi- 
dential request expressed to a joint meet- 
ing of the Congress on May 16 of last 
year not to do anything that would in- 
terfere with the delivery of munitions, 
supplies, and equipment of war to the 
Allies, what assurance has the gentleman 
to offer the House today that equipment 
and supplies this money here provided 
may produce will eventually be placed 
in the hands of our own troops in con- 
tinental United States. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
remember, there was a provision in the 
so-called lease-lend bill, H. R. 1776, Pub- 
lic Law No. 11, which was offered by 
Senator Byrp in the Senate, which pro- 
vided that none of the things that are 
procured by our own Army and our own 
Navy under appropriations made after 
the enactment of that law, which was 
March 11, should be turned over to any 
other country unless in the act appro- 
priating the funds to provide for those 
things specific authority was given to the 
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Chief Executive to transfer those things 
to some other country. In the bill as we 
bring it to you today there is absolutely 
no authority given to the Chief Executive 
to transfer the things that will be pro- 
cured under this bill to any other coun- 
try. In other words, by that act, Public 
Law No. 11, the Chief Fxecutive is ex- 
pressly prohibited from transferring 
those things to any other country, and in 
view of the fact there is no language in 
this bill that gives the President any such 
authority it will be absolutely impossible 
for the President to turn over to any 
other country any of the things provided 
for in this bill. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. May I 
say to the gentleman I am very glad to 
have the benefit of his opinion. Know- 
ing the small amount of modern equip- 
ment and supplies that we have provided 
for our Army, I want to say to the 
gentleman that I intend to vote for the 
bill now before us and shall do so with 
more pleasure than he can know. I 
believe every man in this House would 
feel the same way about it if he knew and 
recognized the present needs of our 
Army. I am glad to have an appropria- 
tion bill before the House which pro- 
poses to do something for our own forces, 
to put modern equipment and supplies 
into the hands of our own soldiers, 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. What the gentleman says 
may be technically correct; nevertheless, 
there is nothing in this bill which would 
preclude the President from taking the 
same amount of money out of the $7,000,- 
000,090 aid-to-Britain bill which we 
passed the other day. Great Britain 
may order 3,600 bombers of the type de- 
scribed on page 4 of the report on this 
bill and then the President might defer 
our own orders for our 3,600 bombers, 
sending 70, 80, or 85 percent to Britain 
as he has done during the last year, or 
even 100 percent if he wished to. So this 
bill does not necessarily guarantee that 
within a year we shall get any apprecia- 
ble portion of the material which these 
funds are to provide unless the President 
should decide he wants it and that he 
does not want to give it to Britain. 

Mr. TABER. Funds are provided for 
all of the requests with reference to air- 
planes that the British have made in the 
$7,000,000,000 bill. 

Mr. MOTT. That is quite true, but 
our facilities are not capable of produc- 
ing what we are asking under this bill 
and at the same time furnishing Britain 
what she will ask for under the $7,000,- 
000,000 bill. Therefore I say the Presi- 
dent can easily defer the whole thing if 
he considers it good policy and militarily 
expedient to divert all of these orders to 
the British. There is no assurance under 
this bill that within a year we are going 
to get what we hope to get out of it. 
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Mr. TABER. There would be no pos- 
sible way for the President to transfer 
enough funds to the airplane-construc- 
tion program contained in the $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation passed the other 
day so that deferments in our own set-up 
provided here could be made and the 
British given those planes, because the 
right to transfer funds is not sufficient 
to permit that to be done. They might 
get a few of them by increasing the 
amount permitted to be spent for air- 
planes from the British fund, but they 
could not get a substantial portion of 
these bombers. 

Now, so that we may be in the clear 
on that, our own facilities, which we 
have already provided, plus those facili- 
ties that were provided by the British 
themselves, plus the facilities covered by 
the $650,000,000, approximately, carried 
in the $7,000,000,000 bill considered day 
before yesterday, will provide complete 
facilities to build all of the airplanes that 
are carried in the $7,000,000,000 bill. 

Mr. MOTT. Within what time? 

Mr. TABER. Within the next 12 
months. In connection with that, we 
have set up four great big assembly plants 
and, if the gentleman will procure the 
hearings and turn to page 172 he will see 
that the assembly plants have already 
been provided for by allotment of funds, 
or will be in this bill, and we were told 
that they would be practically ready to go 
ahead and that production there would 
be much more rapid than the production 
of the flying fortresses and the other large 
bombers because they had devised a sys- 
tem similar to that which Mr. Ford had 
inaugurated in the construction of air- 
planes, whereby small plants produce 
different parts of these airplanes, which 
are to be brought in here, put on an as- 
sembly line, and the planes would be put 
together much more rapidly and much 
more satisfactorily than they could be if 
3 set- up complete was under one 
roof. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. MOTT. I am very glad to hear 
the gentleman say that; and if that is 
the case—and I hope it is—the situation 
now is very, very much different than it 
was a month ago, because the hearings 
before the Naval Affairs Committee at 
that time showed we were not yet able 
to use any of these expanded facilities 
practically and that we would not be in 
production within the time that the gen- 
tleman has mentioned for the comple- 
tion of the articles carried in this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Knudsen told us 
that these 3,600 planes would absolutely 
be completed within 12 months. 

Mr. MOTT. I am very glad to hear 
that. Of course, I am for this bill, and 
I think everyone is. I am particularly 
glad to hear a statement made as to the 
progress they are making in being able to 
use the new facilities. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. This bill carries a 
total appropriation for a little in excess 
of $4,000,000,000. 
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Mr. TABER. Appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations. I do not want to 
get the thing involved. It is absolutely 
impossible for anyone to give a correct 
picture of the appropriations situation, 
because we have so many of those con- 
tract authorizations involved. As I re- 
member it, there are about $300,000,000 
that is required of the cash that is car- 
ried here, amounting to about $2,000,- 
000,000, to meet contract authorizations 
that have previously been provided. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. As I understand, 
these appropriations and the contractual 
authorizations are made for the purpose 
of production of war materials to be 
used in this hemisphere in our national 
defense. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know whether 
they would be used in this country or 
where they would be used. They would 
be used in our own national defense by 
our own services. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I mean for our na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. TABER. They might be used in 
Hawaii, Panama, or these bases outside, 
or almost anywhere that our own forces 
would happen to be. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. What I am getting 
at is this: These materials are to be used 
for the purpose of being manned by our 
own forces? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I am strongly in 
favor of this bill and will vote for it. I 
feel that we should spare no money or 
effort in preparing for any eventuality 
in this hemisphere. I notice in a break- 
down of the bill that there is nothing in- 
cluded for the purchase of agricultural 
food products. Does not the gentleman 
feel there ought to be something in the 
bill with reference to the production of 
needed agricultural food products? 

Mr. TABER. That has all been cov- 
ered in previous bills. We had a consid- 
erable item in the bill, the conference 
report, on which was agreed to the fore 
part of the week. We had very large 
items in the regular bills, and we have 
had items at different times. There is 
a very large amount provided in here for 
clothing, and that sort of thing, of 
course, and that is an agricultural prod- 
uct. This bill comes to the House with 
a provision in it requiring the purchase 
of American agricultural products or 
things that have been produced from 
American agricultural products. That 
was contained in the naval appropria- 
tions bill considered by the House last 
week. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to one thing, 
and I think he is in favor of what I am 
going to suggest. We have a tremendous 
surplus of wheat in this country, aggre- 
gating close to a half billion bushels. I 
have seen no bill which contained a pro- 
vision, either directly or by implication, 
that would cause the purchase of any 
part of that wheat in connection with the 
carrying out of our national defense ex- 
cepting as they are used by the Navy and 
Army. 

Mr. TABER. Only as we have had 
large surms of money provided for rations 
for the Army, which would use very large 
quantities of that wheat. I may say to 
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the gentleman that the boys in the serv- 
ice will use about four times as much 
breadstuffs as the ordinary family in 
private life, because it is possible to get 
those foods to them when it is not pos- 
sible to get some other things to them; 
so that the ration money will go to a very 
large extent to buy breadstuffs, which are 
wheat products. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman will 
agree with me that these wheat products 
and wheat should be purchased fromi the 
production here in the United States 
when we have such a surplus on hand 
and that our own farmers should be 
given preference? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Did I not under- 
stand the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] to say the day before yester- 
day, I believe it was, that approximately 
$100,000,000 of the $7,000,000,000 appro- 
priation would be used for the purpose of 
disposing of cotton to England? 

Mr. TABER. I think that that might 
be so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That would ap- 
proximate 2,000,000 bales of cotton for 
export, which is almost one-third, over 
30 percent, of the total cotton owned by 
the Government of the United States, so 
it looks to me as if that is a pretty liberal 
contribution right there. 

Mr. TABER. It would help the agri- 
cultultural situation very materially. I 
imagine they need very large quantities 
of that cotton currently for ammunition 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman was 
discussing the production facilities for 
aircraft in this country. I know he re- 
ported that Mr. Knudsen believed that 
the facilities at the present time were 
adequate to turn out the planes on the 
schedule which Congress is requesting 
and the people are desiring. 

Mr. TABER. I will correct that a 
little. Mr. Knudsen said that with the 
funds we were providing for additional 
equipment and facilities in the $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation passed the day be- 
fore yesterday and in this bill, we would 
have the facilities to provide the planes 
that are carried in that bill and in this 
bill and in all previous bills. He did not 
make any prediction as to the facilities 
being large enough to carry a program 
expanded beyond that territory, unless 
it might come as a result of taking the 
place of production when production 
comes out of those plants. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I notice from a 
reading of the hearings that the gentle- 
man from New York who is now speaking 
questioned Judge Patterson on the sub- 
ject of production facilities for planes. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is my belief, ac- 
centuated now over a belief which I have 
held for many years, that it is absolutely 
necessary that the production of our air- 
craft, as speedily as possible, be decen- 
tralized into the interior parts of our 
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country, and that we do not have, as we 
now have, a concentration of aircraft 
facilities in the coastal regions of the 
country. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman would 
turn to page 172 of the hearings he would 
see that large facilities for assembly 
plants have been built in Omaha, Nebr., 
Kansas City, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., and Fort 
Worth, Tex. This does not mean they 
are built in these cities, but in their 
neighborhood. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
calls attention here to these assembly 
plants and their location. I believe it is 
indicative of a feeling on the part of 
those who are in charge of our defense 
program that bringing in these plants 
from the coastal regions is highly desir- 
able, and I hope the movement continues. 

Mr. TABER. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I believe these 4 plants will be 
in a position to turn out in the neigh- 
borhood of 5,000 to 6,000 of the large 
bombers and the medium-sized bombers 
in a 12-month period when they get to 
swinging. They may not do it the first 
year they are in operation, but when 
they get to swinging they should turn out 
from 5,000 to 6,000, perhaps even more, 
of these tremendously large planes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Does not the distin- 
guished gentleman believe it would be 
desirable to consider how we are going 
to pay all this money at the same time 
we are appropriating the money? That 
is, should we not consider a tax bill 
almost simultaneously with an appropri- 
ation bill? 

Mr. TABER. The Committee on Ways 
and Means should be at work right now 
on a tax bill that will let the people of 
the United States make the sacrifices 
they need to make for their own pro- 
tection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. On page 
6 of the report, at about the middle of 
the page, the report speaks of equipment 
and supplies for an Army of 2,000,000 
men on a combat status. Then near the 
bottom of the page it speaks of new pro- 
duction facilities sufficient to equip and 
maintain a second 2,000,000 men on a 
combat status. Does this bill have in 
contemplation the development of fa- 
cilities and equipment looking eventually 
to our having an Army of 4,000,000 men 
on a combat status? 

Mr. TABER. Some of the facilities are 
supposed to be large enough to cover the 
requirements of 4,000,000 men on a com- 
bat status. I do not believe the facilities 
for a great many things would be large 
enough to cover 2,000,000 additional men. 
I believe they would be large enough as 
to some items because some items do not 
take so long to procure as the facilities 
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for the production on a large scale of the 
large bombers and some of the munitions 
items, like powder and guns. Some of 
the factory facilities have to be larger 
than they would otherwise be required 
to be, and they have to be built up some- 
what in advance. The large bomber de- 
velopment is more or less a new develop- 
ment, and it is not the sort of thing on 
which we have ever planned on any such 
scale as this prior to about a year ago. 
However, the developments of the war 
across the waters have proven conclu- 
sively that it is absolutely necessary that 
we go ahead with the facilities to produce 
these large bombers. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The re- 
port indicates that the War Department 
or the administration has in mind the 
procurement and development of facili- 
ties for equipping a 4,000,000-man Army 
on a combat status. 

Mr. TABER. The War Department 
has in mind that if our requirements for 
national defense demand a 4,000,000-man 
Army we will be in a position to put it in 
the field. This does not mean that they 
necessarily have plans for it, or that 
they expect to have it, but they feel that 
for our own protection it is necessary to 
have a base large enough so that we can 
expand to that figure if the world mili- 
tary situation and our own defenses 
should require it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does 
that include the Navy? 

Mr. TABER. Oh no; it has nothing 
to do with the Navy. The Navy person- 
nel cannot be expanded very much be- 
yond 300,000 under any circumstances 
that I can see with the number of ships 
that we may have available. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But if 
conditions develop so that you need a 
combat army of 4,000,000 men, that 
means that the services of these men 
will not be confined to the Western Hem- 
isphere or to the possessions of the United 
States, does it not? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know; and I do 
not think anyone could answer that ques- 
tion at this stage of the situation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am for 
the bill and I have voted for every appro- 
priation 

Mr. TABER. I do not think anyone 
could answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
voted for every appropriation for our 
own country. My difference has been 
when we are giving $7,000,000,000 to for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. TABER. I would like to be able 
to answer the question, but I would not 
attempt to answer it unless I could tell 
the truth, and I simply could not answer 
it, that is all. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, BRADLEY of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Kentucky has covered 
some of the questions I had in mind ask- 
ing. I am always willing to appropriate 
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money for the defense of the United 
States and its possessions, but I am con- 
cerned when we see a provision in here 
to supply equipment or facilities for 
4,000,000 men, because I understand that 
military experts are agreed that it 
takes 4 men and the necessary equipment 
for each man in a defending force; in 
other words, there must be 4 men in 
the invading force for each man in the 
defending force. Consequently, I am 
convinced that there must be some 
thought in mind of using these men out- 
side of our own confines, because I fail 
to see where anybody could try to effect 
a landing here with an army of 16,000,000 
men and the necessary equipment. There 
is not that much shipping available in 
the world. 

Mr, TABER. I want to call attention 
to the statement by Mr. Knudsen with 
reference to the airplane bomber situa- 
tion, on pages 187 and 188. For your 
benefit, the gist of that statement is that 
these large bombers are the things that 
we need for the defense of our coast line. 
That appears toward the bottom of the 
page, and it is set up here as a part of the 
4,000,000-men schedule. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr, TABER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. If the 


‘gentleman will yield further, I may say 


that if we have these 3,600 bombers or 
had them today with our present Navy, 
all the combined navies of the world and 
all the combined armies of the world 
could not land a man on these shores. 

Mr. TABER. Well, I hope that that 
may be so. 

Mr. HOOK, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman’ 


from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Does the gentleman know 
whether there was any information given 
in the hearings as to whether or not 
there is any provision made for the ac- 
quiring of new and modern designs for 
airplanes, or whether or not this whcle 
program is based on a program of ships 
in production? 

Mr. TABER. There is a large item in 
this bill in connection with airplanes for 
experimental construction. This runs 
into a very considerable number of dol- 
lars. I cannot give it offhand, but I 
could turn to it in a moment, and every 
contract for airplanes is let in such a way 
that many improvements that may be 
developed can be placed upon them, The 
whole thing is a management proposi- 
tion as far as the contract goes. For in- 
stance, there is one item of $2,350,000 at 
the top of page 173, and there is $4,400,- 
000 at the bottom of page 172. Of course, 
this is a supplemental bill and is not the 
regular bill with the regular require- 
ments for experimentations, and this 
does not include the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, which has a 
very substantial appropriation ou’ of the 
independent offices bill, and for which 
we carry some large sums of money in 
some of the supplemental bills. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska, 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The distin- 
guished gentleman from New York spoke 
about the decentralization of defense in- 
dustry and the location of aircraft-as- 
sembly plants at points in the Middle 
West. One of these plants is located, as 
indicated on page 172, at Omaha, Nebr., 
in the district which I represent. Mr, 
Martin, of the Martin Bomber Co., who is 
to operate that plant, was present re- 
cently at the opening ceremonies and re- 
viewed the whole situation. I have 
talked with him personally, and I am 
familiar with the fact that he is quite 
enthusiastic over the prospects of suc- 
cessful operation of that plant. The 
question I am asking the gentleman is 
whether other plants of other characters 
and other types should not be decen- 
tralized and placed in the Middle West in 
accordance with the ardent desire of the 
people in the Middle West who are anx- 
ious to cooperate in the national-defense 
program, May I ask specificaliy if pow- 
der plants and shell plants will be placed 
in the Middle West, where they are 
geographicaliy protected and where they 
can be operated for the success of the 
defense program? 

Mr. TABER. There are large quan- 
tities of those things being done right 
now. There is no question but that the 
program of the War Department calls 
for just exactiy that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. I shall take 5 minutes 
more, but that must be the end of the 
story. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I am not going to ask any 
questions about the bill, except to make 
a very brief statement with respect to 
the provisions of the bill. I was not on 
the floor of the House when the bill was 
reported. I understand there was no 
reservation of points of order, but I find 
that the bill is interwoven with legisia- 
tive provision after legislative provision, 
one of which relates to travel pay of the 
Army, when there is a bill pending on 
the House Calendar reported regulariy 
and unanimously by the House commit- 
tee on that subject. My purpose in ask- 
ing the gentleman to yield to me is to 
give notice to the gentleman as an able 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations and to the committee that 
hereafter, if the rules of the House are 
not changed, there will not be any more 
legislation on appropriation bills. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
tried to make some calculations on the 
cost of these bombers. Apparently the 
cost per bomber is somewhere between a 
quarter of a million dollars and $300,000. 
Is that right? 

Mr. TABER. This will be approxi- 
mately $398,000. The medium-sized 
bomber would cost $250,000. That is 
why you cannot figure it exactly. There 
are two different kinds of bombers, and 
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when you go to the other, the cost will 
be more. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does the 
gentleman feel that those costs are 
reasonable? 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman must 
realize that the actual cost of the plane 
and the original equipment will run per- 
haps to $250,000, while the spare parts 
and the extras which you have to have, 
the extra engines that you have to pro- 
vide, 100 percent, and all that sort of 
thing, accounts for the difference. It is 
not a fair conclusion that you are just 
getting the bare original plane, because it 
includes what is required for operation 
under normal conditions. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. And as 
time goes on, if more of these ships are 
required, would the cost be reduced? 

Mr. TABER. It might be on the as- 
sembly-line production, perhaps, yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Then I 
ask the gentleman a brief question about 
an item previously discussed, about the 
additional 2,000,000 men. Do I under- 
stand that item is in the bill for produc- 
tion facilities rather than for the pur- 
chase of actual equipment? 

Mr, TABER. Production facilities for 
some small percentage that would be re- 
quired, if you had to have 2,000,000 men, 
lik- the bombers and some of the muni- 
tions. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I mean it 
is for facilities, 

Mr. TABER. Facilities only. 

‘Mr. VOORHIS of California. And not 
for the purchase of actual equipment. 

Mr. TABER. That is it. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Are any funds provided in 


this bill for sandbags to protect the 


Capitol Building and funds also for the 
digging of dugouts for Members of Con- 
gress, as is being done now in certain 
other Government buildings? 

Mr. TABER. I have not heard of that 
operation. Perhaps it should be done—I 
do not know. 

Mr. FISH. I merely wanted to get 
the gentleman’s information on this very 
important issue at this time. 

Mr. TABER. I presume that we could 
all get into the tunnel that comes over 
from the House Office Building to the 
3 if we were right there at the 

me. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The report on the 
bill indicates that an additional amount 
of approximately 20 percent is provided 
for airplane procurement. Will the gen- 
tleman advise us if this increase is largely 
the result of the cost-plus policy, which 
is the Government policy? 

Mr. TABER. I do not think there is 
any such additional percentage on the 
airplane proposition. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The report so 
states. 

Mr. TABER. I mean due to that, but 
that is a wasteful way of doing a job, I 
think. 

I submit herewith a record of the ap- 
propriations so far made in this Con- 
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gress, beginning with January 3, 1941, 
The tale includes contract authoriza- 
tions and reappropriations just as far as 
I have been able to get them: 
Appropriations and contract authorizations 
as of Mar. 21, 1941, 77th Cong., Ist sess. 

Independent offices: 

Directs we sa ena $1, 404, 576, 838. 00 
356, 276, 039. 00 


1, 760, 852, 877.00 


1, 146, 394, 496. 00 
4, 516, 027, 407. 00 


5, 662, 421, 903, 00 
Urgent deficiency, Work 
Projects Administration, 


Cie a a a 388, 140, 000. 00 
Army clothing, direct 175, 000, 000. 00 
Ship construction, direct. 313, 500, 000. 00 
Agriculture: 

Det. 890, 924. 037. 00 
Reappropriated 11, 318, 684. 00 
e eee eee 250, 000, 000. 00 


1, 152, 142, 721.00 


Fourth supplemental: 


Diredt <p nn cleheaen 1, 376, 464, 602. 00 
Contract authoriza- 
ee eee 154, 055, 000. 00 
1, 580, 519, 602. 00. 
Navy: 
Ia iy ve Somes (east See Ear 3, 415, 457, 250. 00 
Contract authoriza- 
S pene yes eT ne 31, 127, 894. 00 


3, 446, 585, 144. 00 
First deficiency, direct... 188, 863, 693. 68 
Defense aid, direct 7, 000, 000, 000. 00 


-Fifth supplemental, na- 
tional defense, 1941: 


C 2. 017, 066, 820. 00 
Contract authoriza- 
8 2, 096, 086, 197. 00 


4,113, 153, 017. 00 


25, 731, 178, 957. 68 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. LAMBERTSON]. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to talk a little about political in- 
fluence in the allocation and disburse- 
ment of Government funds for the St. 
Louis Jefferson Memorial. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members will no 
doubt remember the $30,000,000 Jefferson 
Memorial project in St. Louis. Congress 
has turned it down several times, but it 
still goes forward. On Tuesday the Presi- 
dent approved another W. P. A. project, 
amounting to $210,000, to construct a 
drive about five-eighths of a mile long on 
the west side of the memorial site. 
Nearly $10,000,000 of public money has 
gone into this real-estate scheme so far, 
yet Congress has never voted a dime for 
it. We have been taken for a lot of rides, 
but this time it seems that politics have 
entered the picture. On April 1 the 
people of St. Louis will go to the polls 
and choose a mayor for the next 4 years. 
The present incumbent, Bernard Dick- 
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mann is a candidate for reelection. Last 
week a Member of this body spoke in 
behalf of Mr. Dickmann’s candidacy in 
St. Louis, and on Saturday, March 16, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s leading 
editorial was entitled “CocHran’s Shock- 
ing Campaign Plea,” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point to insert the editorial 
in my remarks. id 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
must obtain that permission in the 
House. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Then I will have 
to read the editorial. 

The editorial is as follows: 


COCHRAN’S SHOCKING CAMPAIGN PLEA 


Representative Cocnran’s right to speak in 
behalf of Mayor Dickmann’s candidacy is 
admitted. It is his privilege to bolster 
Democratic morale in his home city, and 
no exception may be taken to his recital of 
the achievements of the Dickmann adminis- 
tration, which are material in severn] cate- 
gories. But he is in gross error when he 
declares that a convincing reason why Mr. 
Dickmann should be reelected to a third term 
is because he “stands in” with President 
Roosevelt and can get Government “hand- 
outs” for St. Louis, which would be denied 
this city if a Republican took over at the city 
hall. This is a frank admission that politics 
influences the allocation and disbursement 
of Government funds, and, if true, consti- 
tutes an inescapable indictment of the New 
Deal. 

If we understand Representative COCHRAN 
correctly, Mayor Dickmann’s reelection is 
imperative because he has a “close and cordial 
relationship with the officials of the Govern- 
ment,” which gives him entree in Washing- 
ton to the public tills where money is avail- 
able for public works. On the basis of polit- 
ical friendship, then, St. Louis is the recipient 
of Federal funds which would go elsewhere 
were the mayor not a Democrat. In other 
words, the taxpayers’ money, which is col- 
lected from Republicans as well as Democrats, 
becomes a political instrument which rewards 
the faithful and penalizes those who dare to 
disagree with the New Deal. 

Wherein lies fairness in such dealings? 
Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers may chant 
themselves hoarse in declaring that politics 
and relief are divorced, but Representative 
COCHRAN, than whom no New Dealer is more 
ardent, has submitted unwitting proof that 
the contrary is true. 

Among the 95,000 Republicans who voted in 
the recent primary are taxpayers of high and 
low degree. The money they pay for taxes 
is the same Kind of money used by the Demo- 
crats, and presumably is as difficult for them 
to assemble on specified dates of payment; 
yet Representative COCHRAN has the temerity 
to state that if St. Louis has a Republican 
mayor, the Government in Washington is 
privileged to invoke punitive measures against 
the city by withholding funds which would 
be handed over gladly to a Democratic mayor. 

This is precisely the charge leveled in other 
communities against the New Deal, and vigor- 
ously denied in Washington. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Cocuran makes the accusations appear 
real. 

Friends of Mayor Dickmann may support 
him for valid reasons. But the plea that he 
is faster and surer on the grab than his 
Republican opponent certainly injects a 
specious and dangerous issue into the 
campaign, 


[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. That is from 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat of March 
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15, the paper that won the Pulitzer prize 
a few years ago for having the most un- 
prejudiced and comprehensive editorial 
writers in the United States. 

This editorial quite pertinently points 
out that the allocation and disbursement 
of Government funds may be influenced 
by politics. Coming at a time when an 
election is less than 2 weeks off, this allo- 
cation of $210,000 for street improve- 
ments on the Jefferson Memorial area 
seemingly has been influenced by politics. 
Many St. Louisans, in the light of the 
Congressman’s plea for his friend, will 
consider this nothing more nor less than 
an attempt to bribe the electorate into 
voting for the head of the Democratic 
machine. But the people of St. Louis 
have become immune to both bribery and 
intimidation. They know that Mr. Dick- 
mann is not Santa Claus and that any 
Federal money that comes to St. Louis 
comes out of their own pockets. St. Louis 
in the past has had millions in Federal 
aid. Much of this money now lies at 
the bottom of the River DesPeres. Nearly 
a million was squandered dusting off the 
levee in 1936. This $210,000 will serve 
only as a reminder of the waste that has 
gone before. It will crystallize the senti- 
ment against Mr. Dickmann’s political 
machine. 

The people of St. Louis will not be 
fools enough to fool themselves on 
April 1. 

The editorial from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat speaks for itself. 

To refresh your minds, in closing, I 
want to say that I am surprised that my 
good colleague, the senior Member from 
St. Louis, who has promised so many 
times that he would never vote for a 
dollar of money for this memorial, has 
come out publicly for the mayor who is 
able to come and get it for this memorial. 
I think he is a little inconsistent. 

This mayor, you know, is head of the 
realty firm in St. Louis which was barred 
from the realty board because of mis- 
conduct. He sponsored this memorial as 
one of his baby projects. The President 
of the United States—and those of you 
who do not know, get this—the President 
allocated six and two-thirds million dol- 
lars out of relief money to buy this real 
estate. Now, get that—to buy real estate 
for this site. Not a dime of it went to 
labor. Not a dime of it went to feed or 
clothe the hungry and the needy. Not 
a dime of it. The mayor got six and 
two-thirds million dollars at one lift from 
the President of the United States out of 
relief money, and the President knew 
what he was doing; that it was going to 
buy real estate and help the racketeers, 
and nobody else. 

I think it is a shame and I hope for the 
sake of good government in the United 
States, in view of the mayor’s stand on 
this memorial, that he will not be re- 
elected on April 1. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERT- 
son] telephoned me that he was going 
to make a speech. I appreciate that 
kindness. Anything can happen here. 
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Now we find a gentleman speeking on 
the St. Louis mayoralty election, al- 
though he lives in the State of Kansas. 

Well, it looks like my speech out in 
St. Louis hurt a little bit; does it not? It 
seemed to have worried some people— 
Republicans out there. [Laughter.] If 
conditions will permit, I am going back 
next week and worry them some more. 

We should not conduct a local cam- 
paign on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. However, it is common 
knowledge that the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. LamBertson] has had for a long 
time a ghost writer in St. Louis who for 
several years has been supplying him 
with speeches or material for speeches 
concerning the Jefferson Memorial proj- 
ect, and the gentleman from Kansas 
seems to accep* everything he gets—uses 
it without investigation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Not now. I am talk- 
ing about the gentleman from Kansas, 
not the gentleman from Michigan. 

On this occasion the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lamsertson] received from 
his ghost writer an editorial from a St. 
Louis paper which is supporting the Re- 
publican candidate for mayor criticizing 
a speech that I made in St. Louis last 
week. The gentleman from Kansas him- 
self used some language in his remarks 
which I am sure would be expunged from 
the Recorp if I raised the question. But 
it is not my purpose to do so, They 
weaken his statement; and then, again, 
I can take it. 

The editorial in question is in no way a 
fair analysis of what I said. About the 
only fair words in that editorial are that 
I made a speech. I have a copy of that 
speech before me, and I am going to tell 
you what I said and why I said it. 

St. Louis is one of the large cities of 
the United States. We found tens of 
thousands of our citizens out of employ- 
ment as a result of the Hoover adminis- 
tration. Following the election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1932, we elected a 
Democratic mayor the following spring, 
and that mayor, the one the gentleman 
from Kansas assails, has taken advan- 
tage of all the Federal laws that we have 
passed and has sponsored projects under 
the policies of the Federal laws that have 
not only given the city lasting benefits 
but have also placed unfortunate people 
to work. If reelected, he will continue 
to do so. That is what the mayor of 
every large city must do. 

Now, up to the time I reached St. 
Louis, and, I might add, up to the pres- 
ent hour, so far as I know, the Republi- 
can candidate for mayor has failed to 
say that if he were elected he would 
likewise sponsor projects that our city 
is entitled to. 

The Republican candidate and his 
committee have adopted their platform, 
and it is silent as to whether or not a 
Republican administration, if by any 
chance it were placed in power in St. 
Louis, would continue to sponsor W. P. A. 
projects and other projects, including the 
food-stamp plan. I think that is an issue 
in our campaign. You will see before I 
get through, he and his organization 
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will, whether they are in sympathy or 
not, and despite the fact they made no 
mention of the program in their plat- 
form, refer to this subject. I will keep 
after them until they do. 

In my speech I cited the policy of the 
Federal Government which required the 
municipality to sponsor a project, pay for 
the materials, and the Government sup- 
plied the labor. Let me repeat here now 
what I said, and that is unless the mayor 
of a city—and remember this is exactly 
what I said in St. Louis—will make the 
applications to the Federal Government 
for W. P. A., or other kinds of projects, 
then the city could not by any stretch 
of imagination secure any allocation of 
any funds appropriated by this Congress 
for that purpose. Yes, I repeat, the pres- 
ent mayor of the city of St. Louis for 
nearly 8 years has taken advantage of 
W. P. A., of P. W. A., has sponsored all 
kinds of Federal-aid projects, and we 
have always kept at work in St. Louis 
just as many men under W. P. A. as it 
was possible to do under the allocation of 
the administration in Washington by ad- 
vancing our share of costs, and I want 
the city to continue until these poor 
unfortunate people who have not been 
able to get a job since your last Repub- 
lican national administration can find 
some kind of work. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not misrepresentation to say that the 
Republican candidate for mayor of the 
city of St. Louis is in sympathy with his 
national organization, and the Repub- 
lican leaders in this House. It also ap- 
pears from his silence as though he is 
in sympathy with the gentleman from 
Kansas and other Republican members 
of the Appropriations Committee, who 
have so consistently—and that is one 
thing about them, they are consistent— 
who have so consistently attempted to 
impede and destroy the efforts of the 
Democrats to take care of the poor suf- 
fering people, who have no other place 
to go for jobs. 

I have no way of judging how the 
Republicans of Missouri as a whole look 
upon the sponsoring of W. P. A. projects. 
There is, however, one record I can refer 
to that might be an indication of their 
attitude. A Republican Congressman 
was elected from the Springfield, Mo., 
district last November. He took office 
on January 3. We have had one relief 
bill since he has been here and he tried 
by amendment to strike millions of dol- 
lars from that bill that would have de- 
prived tens of thousands of people of 
employment on W. P. A. I answered his 
argument on the floor of this House. 
The Republicans stood up and voted for 
his amendment while the Democrats 
stood up and voted it down. 

What I wanted to know was if by any 
chance this Republican mayor was 
elected where would the unfortunate peo- 
ple be if he refused to sponsor the 
projects and he holds the same view of 
that Republican Congressman. That is 
what I talked about in St. Louis, and 
will talk about again, 
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The gentleman from Kansas has per- 
sonally assailed the mayor of the city 
of St. Louis. I am not condoning the 
offenses of any man, the mayor of St. 
Louis or anyone else, who does not con- 
duct his office in the public interest, or 
who violates a public trust. Just as an 
example let me say we had an election 
last November, as you know, and on the 
face of the returns a Republican was 
elected Governor of our State by nearly 
4,000 votes. A Democrat legislature, un- 
fortunately, as you read, refused to seat 
that candidate. I happened to be the 
first Democrat holding a major office in 
the State of Missouri, up to the time I 
spoke, who demanded that the legislature 
seat the Republican who had received the 
certificate of election. I wanted them 
to obey the constitution of my State, even 
though a Republican Governor would be 

ated. I wanted government by law, and 

emanded it. Does not that show an 
attitude of fairness to the people? 

I will say one thing for the mayor of 
St. Louis, and his bitterest enemies must 
also admit it, that nobody can charge 
him with dishonesty in handling the 
affairs of the city of St. Louis for the 
past 8 years. 

Now, as far as the Jefferson Memorial 
is concerned, I am going to tell the gen- 
tleman from Kansas something about 
that, how members of his party helped 
in that bond-issue election he has re- 
ferred to so often. 

The memorial has been criticized, the 
bond-issue election was justly criticized. 
The charge was made that the election 
was stolen. Businessmen in the city of 
St. Louis, outstanding businessmen of 
both parties, will tell you they collected 
money for a campaign fund to win the 
bond-issue election. The Republican or- 
ganization of the city of St. Louis was 
supporting it, the Democratic organiza- 
tion of the city of St. Louis was support- 
ing it. Businessmen and civic organiza- 
tions supported it. I was here at the 
time, I was not home when that election 
was held, but I do know that subsequent 
events disclosed that the money collected 
for the purpose of getting out the voters 
and campaigning on election day in 
support of that bond issue was handed 
out by a Republican, a man who was a 
candidate for mayor himself a few years 
ago, and who did not dare bring up the 
subject when he was a candidate for 
mayor; and in his financial statement 
showing where that money went to; this 
Republican gave more money to his own 
party members than he gave to the 
Democrats. That is a matter of record, 
not the story of a ghost writer or hear- 


say. 

It is easy to rise on the floor of the 
House, under the immunity a Member 
enjoys, and attack the character of a man 
800 miles away that has no connection 
whatsoever with the House of Represent- 
atives. If I expressed my feelings in 
reference to such attacks my words 
would be taken down and eliminated. I 
therefore control myself. 

Again referring to the speech I made 
in St. Louis, I by no way indicated, and 
nobody could honestly put the construc- 
tion upon it as meaning, that if a Re- 
publican were elected mayor of the city 
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of St. Louis that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not allocate any money to 
the city of St. Louis. I feel that in the 
many, many years I have served here the 
Members of this House know me well 
enough to realize I would not make any 
such foolish statement, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Missouri 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to tell you 
Republicans something else about W.P.A. 
You assailed W. P. A.; many voted 
against it. You have voted to reduce 
appropriations needed for this purpose. 
You have a right to do it, just as much 
as I had a right to vote and speak for 
them. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, as he started this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Does the gentle- 
man mean I voted against the total for 
relief? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am talking about 
Republicans in general. Some of you 
voted for the appropriations, most of you 
sought to reduce them, and many voted 
against the bill in the end. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I thought the 
gentleman meant me. 

Mr. COCHRAN, The gentleman knows 
there are Republicans very close to him 
now that voted against all of them. I 
never mentioned anyone specifically, just 
spoke of Republicans generally. You 
know how you voted on votes that were 
not recorded. 

Mr. TABER. I suppose the gentle- 
man is referring to me. I vote against 
them because they are not for relief but 
for rackets. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
New York is honest and votes his con- 
victions. That is the truth; the gentle- 
man wanted to turn W. P. A. over to the 
States where it would be put in the hands 
of politicians and where the situation 
would be that Federal money would be 
spent by local politicians. What scandals 
you would have had then. The gentle- 
man has his opinion of W. P. A. I do not 
deny him the right to his opinion, and 
I know he grants me the same privilege. 

Mr. TABER. Would we have had any 
worse scandal than that of Harold 
Hunter? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I answered the state- 
ments made against Mr. Hunter a year 
ago. I feel he will make an excellent 
administrator. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not yield to the 
gentleman. My time is too short. I want 
to conclude. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never been in 
the W. P. A. office in St. Louis in my life, 
and I do not know as I will ever go there. 
If that is not a clear indication that I 
have kept politics out of the W. P. A., I 
do not know what is. 

In conclusion, let me say before the 
gentleman from Kansas engages in a 
smearing campaign he should be a little 
bit more sure of his facts. He should 
have found out what the gentleman from 
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Missouri really said in his speech, and 
I would have been glad to have given 
him a copy of the speech, if he wanted it, 
before he made his remarks and used lan- 
guage that I could have had expunged 
from the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, the editorial from the 
paper supporting the Republican candi- 
date, I say again, is not a proper analysis 
of the speech I made in St. Louis. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. DIMOND]. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, what I 
have to say involves a subject that means 
economic life or death to some of my 
constituents. On page 8 of the bill now 
before us is an item for military con- 
struction in the total amount of $98,- 
250,000. The details are not given, but 
on page 8 of the report several items are 
set out, and in those items is one to 
which I refer, reading as follows: . 

Change of Seward terminus of The Alaska 
Railroad to a point on Passage Bay, $5,300,000. 


On the following page, page 9, of the 
report is the justification as given by 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. I have probably as 
great respect for the achievements, the 
character, and the outstanding ability of 
General Marshall as any man in the 
United States, and I fully concur in the 
remarks about him that were made the 
other day, as I recall, by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], when he 
said that we were fortunate, indeed, at 
this juncture of our affairs to have as the 
head of our Army a man like General 
Marshall, and at the head of our Navy, 
Admiral Stark. That is not an overesti- 
mate of General Marshall's value to the 
country. Yet I suggest to you here that 
General Marshall in this case has not 
gone into the matter thoroughly himself, 
which is perfectly natural, in view of the 
immense burden of work that presses 
upon him every day. I suggest further 
that no one in the Army has gone into it 
thoroughly, but that the Army officers 
and officials have simply accepted with- 
out much question the recommendation 
of the general manager of the Alaska 
Railroad. 

I have read the hearings on this sub- 
ject carefully. They begin on page 231, 
starting in with the statement of the 
general manager of The Alaska Railroad. 
I fail to find there anything to indicate 
that any Army engineer or anyone else 
than some engineers of The Alaska Rail- 
road set this estimate up or sought to 
justify it upon any substantial grounds 
other than economic ones. It does ap- 
pear in the hearings, Mr. Chairman, and 
I think it suffciently well appears in the 
hearings, that the same ends of national 
safety and national defense could be ac- 
complished by the expenditure of not to 
exceed $1,500,000. 

I invite the attention of the Members 
to page 241 of the hearings, the testi- 
mony of the general manager, in which 
he gives figures to indicate that all of 
the unsafe wooden structures of The 
Alaska Railroad, which they say are so 
readily subject to sabotage or destruc- 
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tion, can be replaced for somewhere 
around $1,329,000. I will raise that figure 
a bit and say that $1,500,000 will do the 
same job. In my judgment, the only 
thing that is going to be accomplished by 
this proposed project is to shorten the 
line of the railroad by some 50 or 52 
miles. 

It is said here in the hearings by the 
general manager that the work is going 
to cost $5,300,000, and that is the item 
set up in the report on the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken counsel 
upon that subject from engineers who 
are just as capable as the general man- 
ager, and they tell me that the job cannot 
possibly be done for less than $10,000,000, 
and will probably cost $12,000,000. I 
would not be so much interested in the 
matter of expense, because if national 
defense is involved we are all ready to 
appropriate whatever millions or billions 
are necessary to provide that national 
defense; but I say to the House that the 


same objects of national defense can be 


accomplished by the expenditure of a 
great deal less money. 

It is pointed out by the general man- 
ager, too, that immense savings are going 
to be made by relocating the southern 
end of The Alaska Railroad, making it 
run into Passage Canal or Passage Bay, 
or Portage Bay, as it is alternately called; 
but nowhere in this record and nowhere 
in these figures is there any indication of 
the amount of money that we will have 
to pay in interest, year after year, on 
the money that is borrowed to accom- 
plish that change. No credit or no offset 
has been given for interest; and I say 
now, from my own knowledge of that 
entire region and from my own knowl- 
edge of all the circumstances, that in- 
stead of having a saving out of this you 
will have a continuous loss throughout 
all the years until the debt is paid. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. May I 
say to the gentleman from Alaska that 
I am somewhat familiar with the pro- 
posal to change the route of the railroad 
in Alaska. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that the railroad, as it is now located, 
serves practically all of the farming sec- 
tion of that great area at the present 
time. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIMOND. On Kenai Peninsula, 
immediately along the line of the rail- 
road. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. What 
is to become of those farmers in case this 
railroad is abandoned in that section? 

Mr. DIMOND. There are only a few 
farmers in that area, but there are some 
1,500 people, I should say, altogether, 
who live in the area around Seward and 
as far north as Moose Pass, 28 miles 
north of Seward. As to all those people, 
I tell you they are going to be plowed 
under unless some remedial measures are 
taken, and I am glad to note that the 
committee was sensible of that, because 
on page 9 of the hearings is a paragraph 
inviting the attention of the War and 
Navy Departments to the distressing 
position in which these people will be 
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placed if the railroad is taken into Port- 
age Bay. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I real- 
ize the gentleman has had little time to 
discuss a very important question, one 
highly important to the people whom he 
represents in this House. I hope the 
gentleman will secure permission to ex- 
tend his remarks, and extend them to a 
point where the Members of the House 
can understand thoroughly just what this 
involves for the people the gentleman 
represents. 

Mr. DIMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I desire to invite the attention of the 
Members to a very fine statement of the 
entire situation which appears in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
page A1234. It is written by Mr. B. C. 
Johnson, of Seward, Alaska. In my 
opinion, the statement of Mr. Johnson 
presents the facts and the truth. [Ap- 
plause.] 

A moment ago, I referred to the con- 
cern manifested by the members of the 
Appropriations Committee in the plight 
of the residents of Seward and of those 
who reside along the line of the railroad 
between Seward and Mile 66, as shown in 
the committee report on the bill appear- 
ing on page 9 of the report. The para- 
graph to which I refer reads as follows: 

The committee desires to call attention to 
the hardship that will accrue to the persons 
residing in Seward who will be forced to move 
because of the abandonment of the rail- 
road. Virtually the entire town is dependent 
upon the railroad activity and after its re- 
moval there will be little activity left. Rail- 
road employees will be obliged to abandon 
any property they may have there and move 
to Passage Bay. The committee recommends 
that the War Department and the Interior 
Department give consideration and study to 
this phase of the situation with a view to 
advising Congress what action, if any, should 
be taken in the premises. 


I truly pray and hope that the officials 
of the War Department, and more espe- 
cially, the officials of the Interior De- 
partment, including the heads of these 
two Departments, will really give some 
heed to the recommendations of the 
committee as contained in the language 
of the report which I have just quoted. 
The gravity of the condition faced by 
these residents of Alaska if the terminus 
of The Alaska Railroad is changed to 
Passage Canal can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. 

Many, if not most, of these citizens 
have lived in that area since railroad con- 
struction was started. They have built 
their homes there, and their meager sav- 
ings have been invested in local prop- 
erties. To compel them now to abandon 
what in many cases will be the savings 
of a lifetime is a condition that calls not 
only for consideration but for prompt and 
remedial action. Hard indeed will be 
the heart which would say to these good 
people that by policy of the Government 
they are rendered penniless and yet that 
the Government will afford them no 
measure of relief. 

It is all so unnecessary, and so almost 
entirely based upon false premises. In 
fact, the Government engineers, who first 
laid out the lines of the railroad, deliber- 
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ately rejected the Passage Canal route 
and chose the Seward route instead. I 
submit that there is still no substantial 
evidence to prove that the original choice 
Was mistaken. It is true that the line 
from Seward north is 50 or 52 miles long- 
er than the proposed new line into Pas- 
sage Canal. But for all the traffic now 
moving over The Alaska Railroad the ad- 
ditional distance is insignificant. As Mr, 
Johnson has pointed out, in his state- 
ment which appears in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page A1234, 
for all of the traffic now offered one 
locomotive manned by one crew can 
easily take care of the additional 
power required for transportation of 
trains, where an extra locomctive is 
necessary, between Seward and mile 66. 
The idea of spending $10,000,000, or even 
$5,000,000, to effect any such saving would 
be absurd if it were not accompanied by 
such tragic results. 

The case would be different if 10 fully 
loaded trains a day were moving over 
The Alaska Railroad. Then, indeed, it 
would be highly important to ease the 
grades and to shorten the line even 
though that operation should involve the 
expenditure of millions of dollars. But 
with the present light traffic on The 
Alaska Railroad, which gives no promise 
of any great increase in the immediate 
future, the case is entirely different, and 
it is much cheaper to haul the occasional 
trains over the present line than to make 
the capital investment and pay the in- 
terest charges which will be necessary 
for the construction of the shorter line. 

Moreover, The Alaska Railroad gets 
considerable revenue from carrying 
tourists. It is indisputable that the 
Seward-Moose Pass-Portage section, ex- 
tending some C0 miles north of Seward, 
is scenically the most beautiful and at- 
tractive on the whole route except pos- 
sibly for a short region in the area of 
Mount McKinley, considerably farther 
north. The building of the road into 
Passage Canal will forever destroy the 
most attractive part of The Alaska Rail- 
road trip as far as tourists are concerned. 

From the hearings it must be assumed 
that national defense can be served in 
the building of the new line in only two 
ways: One, by elimination of that part of 
the line which contains some wooden 
bridges and wooden trestles, and the 
other by shortening the line itself, and 
thus having that much less railroad to 
guard in case of war. National defense 
can be as well promoted in the first of 
those features by replacing the present 
wooden structures with steel, or with 
earth and rock fills. The general man- 
ager of the railroad has estimated, page 
241 of the hearings, that the cost of such 
replacement with steel would be $1,329,- 
000. Mr. Johnson, page A1235 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, has estimated 
the same work as costing $1,400,000. 
Other engineers who advise me on the 
subject have said that the cost should 
not exceed $1,500,000. Taking even the 
higher figure, it is obvious that the pres- 
ent line could be made safe from sabo- 
tage—as safe as any other part of 
the line—for less than one-third of the 
estimated cost of the Passage Canal con- 
struction and probably for one-seventh 
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of the real cost of the proposed new con- 
struction. For the life of me, I am un- 
able to see how national defense can be 
used to justify the proposed new route 
and, therefore, as great as is my respect 
for the high command of the Army, it is 
my considered judgment that the change 
should not be made, and that it cannot 
be supported upon grounds of national 
safety. 

The general manager of the railroad 
claims that there will be a savings to the 
Government through construction of the 
new line of more than $500,000 per year. 
The figures in that respect deserve the 
same degree of consideration that we give 
to all other romance. Part of the esti- 
mated savings is based upon what is as- 
sumed will be lower freight rates if the 
new line is built. May I remind the 
Members of the House that there is ab- 
solutely no guaranty of any lowering of 
freight rates through construction of the 
road to Passage Canal. Indeed, unless 
the capital investment and interest re- 
quired by the new construction are to- 
tally ignored, there will be no reduction 
whatever in freight rates. However, if 
there is such a reduction, it will simply 
mean that, although the Government 
agencies will pay less in freight, the 
United States Treasury will be obliged to 
support the interest charges without re- 
ceiving anything in return. If money can 
be made or saved in this fashion, I do 
not know why we should not expand the 
operation considerably and thus save 
millions and millions instead of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

As to the cost of the proposed new line, 
I invite the attention of the House to the 
statement of the general manager ap- 
pearing near the top of page 233 of the 
hearings. He there says that a recent 
survey of the project indicates that the 
line can be built at this time at the cost 
of $5,300,000. He further says that the 
estimated construction of the line sur- 
veyed by the Alaska Engineering Com- 
mission was between $4,500,000 and $5,- 
000,000. The two estimates are therefore 
not far apart. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that the Alaska Engineering Com- 
mission surveyed the entire line of The 
Alaska Railroad before the road was 
built and estimated that it would cost 
$35,000,000. It has actually cost to date 
about $73,000,000, as shown by testimony 
appearing on page 237 of the hearings. 
So let us not indulge in wishful thinking 
to the extent of believing that the pro- 
posed new line will not cost more than 
$5,300,000. Every other engineer with 
whom I talked tells me that the cost of it 
will be approximately twice the general 
manager’s estimate, and may be consid- 
erably higher. 

No one can say with assurance at the 
present time that the cost of maintenance 
of the line built into Passage Canal will 
be less than the cost of maintenance of 
the present road between Seward and 
mile 66. After all, no one can see into 
the mountain which it is proposed to 
tunnel—and one tunnel is to be about 
2% miles long and the other a little less 
than 1 mile long—and know what will be 
encountered in the driving of those tun- 
nels or how costly their maintenance 
will be. Mr. Johnson foresees the need 
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of steam heat during the winter months, 
and that will furnish quite a problem. 
It may well be that the cost of mainte- 
nance of the Passage Canal route will be 
greater than the cost of the present 
Seward route. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all equally con- 
cerned with national defense. We all 
desire the greatest possible measure of 
national defense at the earliest possible 
moment. Hesitation is dangerous, De- 
lay is still more dangerous. The general 
manager tells us that it will take 20 
months from the date of starting work to 
complete the proposed new line to Pas- 
sage Canal. Twenty months is a long, 
long time, and much may happen within 
that time. It is probable that we would 
unhesitatingly spend twice as much 
money to have the job done in 6 months, 
And yet, according to the undisputed 
testimony, we can substantially achieve 
and accomplish the same national-de- 
fense objects which will be served by the 
building of the line to Passage Canal in 
6 months, and that can be achieved and 
be accomplished through the replacing 
of all wooden structures on the present 
route between Seward and mile 66 with 
steel. That job can unquestionably be 
completed in 6 months, and upon its 
completion all material danger of sabo- 
tage or accidental destruction will be ob- 
viated. It is strange to me that we 
should deliberately spend $5,000,000 or 
$10,000,000 to get national safety in this 
matter in 20 months, when we can surely 
get practically the same degree of na- 
tional safety in 6 months at an expendi- 
ture not to exceed $1,500,000, and this 
national safety can be accomplished 
without dispossessing and economically 
destroying some of our citizens who are 
as good and as patriotic as any in the 
land. 

My earnest request and prayer is that 
the Army engineers, in whom we all have 
the deepest confidence, make a thorough 
examination of this entire subject and 
then determine for themselves, after con- 
sidering all the relevant factors, whether 
the new line into Passage Canal should be 
built or whether the present line should 
be rehabilitated and maintained. I be- 
lieve that such a new and unbiased ex- 
amination and inquiry will impel the 
engineers to recommend the mainte- 
nance of the present line. In any event, 
such an examination so made by the 
Army engineers would bring a degree of 
respect for their final judgment, which 
we cannot possibly have for anything so 
far presented to us by the general man- 
ager of The Alaska Railroad. I hope that 
before this bill finally passes and is ap- 
proved, the appropriation made for The 
Alaska Railroad will be so worded as to 
permit the Army high command to use 
it for the rehabilitation or even the re- 
building of the present line between Sew- 
ard and mile 66 or mile 81, if that course 
is deemed the wisest one and the one 
which is best supported by principles of 
sound engineering and by considerations 
of national defense. 

At the same time, provision should be 
made for the extension of a motor road 
into Anchorage, if the Passage Canal 
route is adopted. This road has been 
built 65 miles north of Seward to Sun- 
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rise, on the south shore of Turnagain 
Arm, It could easily be extended across 
the Arm, a distance of not to exceed 3 
miles, and thence by way of Indian Creek 
into Anchorage, a total distance from 
Sunrise of 36 miles. The cost of this 
construction would not exceed $1,500,000, 
It may be that there is a place in Turn- 
again Arm about 7 miles long, as indi- 
cated on page 242 of the hearings, but, 
of course, no one would be so lacking in 
judgment as to make a fill 7 miles long 
when at another point nearby a fill and 
bridge of 3 miles would traverse Turn- 
again Arm. The bill as finally passed 
should make provision for this road if 
the Passage Canal route is adopted. I 
ardently hope and expect that upon full 
consideration and full examination of 
the entire project the present line into 
Seward will be maintained. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
O’Connor] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is obviously for the purpose of appro- 
priating money for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere and the construc- 
tion of war materials to be used and 
manned by our own people. I am going 
to vote for the bill. 

I regret that there has not been a more 
equitable and, in my opinion, a more safe 
distribution of our plants for expediting 
our production program. It seems to me 
that plants for the production of war 
materials should be removed from con- 
gested areaas as far as possible. In this 
connection I want to call to the Mem- 
bers’ attention the fact that in the area 
embraced in eastern Washington, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, the Dakotas, and 
Nebraska east of Omaha up to date no 
orders for plants have been given. This 
entire area would be less likely to be sub- 
ject to aerial attacks than areas along the 
coast lines. It seems to me it would be 
the part of wisdom to decentralize as 
much as possible the plants for produc- 
tion of materials. We have in that sec- 
tion of the United States less trouble with 
labor than any other part of the coun- 
try. We also have good rail and highway 
transportation facilities and every kind 
of an agricultural product that is needed 
for food. We also are abundantly sup- 
plied with raw materials, such as coal, 
copper, manganese, and other strategic 
materials. There is also plenty of water, 
particularly in Montana, as well as suffi- 
cient power facilities. I might also add 
that section of the United States is being 
drained of our skilled mechanics by the 
defense program, but our W. P. A. prob- 
lem is just as serious as it ever was. I 
might also add that the climate is ideal 
nearly the year around for the conven- 
fence and comfort of the laborers em- 
ployed in plants. I sincerely hope that 
the Site Board will give due consider- 
ation to that section of the country. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Starnes]. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the deficiency subcommittee 
and the War Department subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee have 
considered this measure very carefully. 
The hearings were exhaustive. The 
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finest degree of cooperation obtained be- 
tween both committees—so much so that 
there is no dispute on any of the items 
to be presented. Both the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
are to be congratulated for the high 
degree of statesmanship they exhibited 
in handling this measure during its con- 
sideration. 

This bill calls for the appropriation 
of a little more than $4,000,000,000. 
Less than 3 days ago we completed con- 
sideration of a bill calling for $7,000,- 
000,000 in appropriations. There is the 
staggering total of more than $11,000,- 
000,000 involved in the two bills which 
this House will have considered and 
passed during this week. 

These bills have for their purpose, of 
course, the implementing of our na- 
tional-security program and providing 
all-out aid for democratic people 
throughout the earth. In this particular 
instance all the money herein provided 
is for our own armed forces. 

I stress again the fact that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, regardless of 
section, of race, and of political party, 
are behine this program of national se- 
curity. The Chief Executive, acting as 
Commander in Chief at this hour, is re- 
ceiving magnificent support from the 
two major political parties and the 
American people. We are giving to the 
President of the United States and to 
the armed services without stint and 
without limit. We are giving them the 
money they say is necessary to provide 
security. We want security. 

More than 80 percent of this bill is for 
the production of matériel. I again stress 
the fact that this war between two ideol- 
ogies will be won by the democracies on 
the production lines and in the factories 
of the United States. There can be no 
excuse for lack of equipment as far as 
Congress is concerned. We are providing 
in legislation and appropriations every- 
thing the Chief Executive and the heads 
of our armed branches are asking for 
national security. As representatives of 
the people of this country who are whole- 
heartedly behind this program we have 
the right to expect that the Chief Execu- 
tive of this Nation, whose voice is more 
powerful and whose influence is. more 
powerful and far-reaching than that of 
any other person in the United States, 
will see to it that we do get national secu- 
rity, that we get production. He, more 
than any other person, is responsible for 
whether or not we shall get the produc- 
ion so essential for our security. 

Again I commend the patriotism, the 
courage, and the loyalty of the working 
men and women of America. Again I 
pay tribute to the youth of America, who 
are responding so nobly to the call of duty 
in a splendid, self-sacrificing way. They 
are serving as if it were a privilege—and 
it is—to provide security for America and 
its institutions. 

I also again invite your attention to 
the fact that there are stoppages in our 
production program, and these stoppages 
are engineered in most instances by left- 
wing, politically self-seeking labor lead- 
ership or by outright subversive agents 
under the influence of a foreign govern- 
ment. Iam going to cite you an example. 
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The gentleman from Michigan called 
our attention to the fact earlier in the 
day that the strike at Allis-Chalmers had 
entered its fifty-eighth day. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, in his testimony 
appearing on page 38 of the hearings, in 
reply to a question of mine as to what was 
involved in production at the Allis- 
Chalmers plant for the Army and the 
Navy, gave the following information: 

The following materials are being made for 
the use of the Navy, directly or indirectly: 
Gun forgings, housing forgings, complete 
equipment shafts, and couplings. Parts of 
gun carriages, gun slides on elevating guns, 
hoists, rammers for big guns, fabrication and 
partial machining; propelling machinery for 
two battleships; main and centrifugal power 
and steam pumps; metal-clad switchboards. 

The following materials are being manufac- 
tured for the use of the War Department, 
directly or indirectly: Tractors, turbine gen- 
erators for powder plants, tapped spline 
shafts for transfer of cases to trucks; con- 
struction equipment—i. e., rocks screens, tex 
rope drives, loaders, 


Only 7,000 men are involved in this 
strike. Insofar as the Army is con- 
cerned, the amount of money involved 
is approximately $45,000,000. But your 
attention is called to the fact that three 
lines of production for powder, the most 
vital bottleneck we have in the ordnance 
program, are being held up at Radford, 
Va., by failure to deliver generators for 
use in the plant there. In other words, 
the program of providing shells and am- 
munition for both the Army and the 
Navy is being held up by this strike at 
Allis-Chalmers. 

For the Navy, I am informed reliably 
that the torpedo boat-destroyer program 
is being held up because of the lack of 
certain vital and essential pieces of 
equipment which must be installed in 
these boats and are not available and will 
not be available until this strike has 
ended and production is resumed. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Is it not the 
opinion of the gentleman that the Presi- 
dent should act to settle these strikes as 
he has the power to do? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I most 
certainly think so, and I thought I had 
made it plain that I think his voice and 
influence would be a most potent factor 
for bringing industrial peace and pre- 
serving industrial peace and stopping this 
wave of unwarranted and unnecessary 
strikes which is choking the industrial 
life of this Nation in its defense program. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FADDIS. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that such practices would be per- 
mitted for 1 day in the totalitarian na- 
tions? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. No; and 
it should not be permitted for 1 day in 
this democratic Nation of ours because 
it imperils the safety and the security 
of cur country. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman think that the absence of 
the President at this time will unduly 
hold up the settlement or the correction 
of this very serious condition? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Of course, 
that would be speculation, may I say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan, and I would not want to comment 
on that. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Does the gentle- 
man know how many men are involved or 
affected by these strikes? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Yes; I 
have here statistics furnished me from a 
reliable governmental source which show 
that for the month of January, in produc- 
tion for the War Department, there were 
150,211 man-days lost. In February, 
468,855 man-days, which is an increase 
of more than 300 percent, and fiom 
March 1 to 14, the rate of increase is ac- 
celerated, and in those 14 days there were 
289,064 man-days lost. I was reliably in- 
formed from a high authoritative source 
that the rate of increase in strikes in in- 
dustry on national-defense contracts in 
March over January of this year was 
more than 400 percent, 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has 
given the figures on the man-days lost, 
but I want to call his attention to the 
fact that the figures he gave only includes 
the men actually on strike and do not 
include the other men prevented from 
working because of a strike. In many in- 
stances more men are delayed in na- 
tional-defense work, in plants that are 
not on strike, because they cannot get 
the material that is necessary to carry 
on their work. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman is eminently correct, and I thank 
him for his contribution. 

Before I yield further let me call at- 
tention to one thing about the Allis- 
Chalmers strike, which I think you ought 
to know. Another committee of this 
Congress has been investigating for a 
pericd of several years the action of 
agents of foreign governments in this 
country. We know that the Axis Powers, 
the Nazi government, striking at the top 
through its control over patents and li- 
censes and cross patents in this country, 
have produced choke points in our in- 
dustrial centers, and that the Communist 
group exercising its control in certain af- 
filiates of one of our great labor organi- 
zations has produced unwarranted, un- 
necessary, and unlawful strikes in order 
to create choke points. 

The leader of this crucially important 
strike at Allis-Chalmers is Harold Chris- 
toffel. This man’s record as a Commu- 
nist was established by the Dies commit- 
tee long ago. Despite this fact, he has 
remained es president of Local 248 of 
the C. I. O. United Automobile Workers, 
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which is the striking union at the Allis- 
Chalmers plant. 

A year and a half ago Kenneth Goff, 
a witness before the Dies committee, told 
of his personal knowledge of Christoffel's 
membership in the Communist Party. 
Goff himself was a member of the Com- 
munist Party and also a member of the 
national board of the Young Communist 
League. Goff’s testimony concerning 
Christoffel’s membership in the Commu- 
nist Party is fully substantiated by the 
sworn testimony of one Farrell Schnering 
before the State Assembly of Wisconsin. 
Schnering’s testimony concerning Chris- 
toffel’s membership in the Communist 
Party is a part of the official record of the 
Wisconsin Legislature. Schnering was 
formerly a member of the Communist 
Party and spoke from first-hand knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

I want to quote a portion of Schnering’s 
testimony which is incorporated in the 
official records of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, as follows: 

The Communists used their positions in the 
C. I. O. to further the mass campaigns of the 
Communist Party. After acquiring control 
of the State organization, they had little diffi- 
culty in setting up county councils under 
their patronage. Harold Christoffel became 
president of the largest county council in 
Milwaukee. They were able to acquire con- 
trol of the executive board with relative ease. 
They launched an organizational drive for 
the C. I. O. with the Farm Equipment Workers 
Organizing Committee. Frank Miller, a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party since 1934, be- 
came the president of this local union at the 
Milwaukee works of the International Har- 
vester Co. He was assisted in acquiring this 
job by Joe Weber, of the national organiza- 
tion of the F. E. W. O. C. Joe Weber is an 
old-time member of the Communist Party. 


Yesterday the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dies] made a statement to this 
House in which he pointed out that the 
strike now in progress at the plants of the 
International Harvester Co. is under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. I 
ofier this supplemental evidence on the 
same point. The strikes at both Inter- 
national Harvester and Allis-Chalmers 
are purely Communist in their leader- 
ship, and both strikes have the Commu- 
nist objective of sabotaging our national- 
defense program. 

The Dies committee records also show 
that Christoffel has been active in the 
American Youth Congress and in the 
American Peace Mobilization, both of 
which organizations are Communist 
Party fronts, which, like the party itself, 
are agitating everywhere for the defeat 
of our national-defense program. 
over the country this thing is going on. 

We would not permit for one moment 
a Communist or a Nazi, a member of the 
Soviet Union or of National Socialist Ger- 
many, to act as leader of the Army or the 
Navy of the United States in this fight 
for defense. Why, in the name of God, 
then, will we countenance further Com- 
munist and Nazi leadership in our na- 
tional production program, which is of 
vital import to this Nation at this critical 
hour? [Applause.] I appeal to the 
American people and the rank and file of 
labor to place American citizens who be- 
lieve in the American form of government 
in positions of trust and leadership in 
organized labor. [Applause.] 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 4 
years ago I spoke, and almost con- 
tinuously since that time, I have spoken, 
on this floor in behalf of the American 
citizen who wanted to work, advocating 
the principle that when a man wants to 
work he should have that right, that he 
should have the privilege of exercising 
that right free from any interference 
and without first paying tribute. Be- 
cause I took that position I have been 
charged with being antilabor, mentally 
incompetent, riding a hobby, and with 
being several other unpleasant things. 
It is with some degree of satisfaction 
that I note that now when our na- 
tional-defense program is under consid- 
eration, others seem to have that same 
idea and take the same position on the 
floor of the House. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] spoke yesterday and he 
spoke again today, each time calling at- 
tention to the fact, so often asserted by 
me, that many strikes were instigated 
and carried on by Communists. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
offered an amendment the other day 
which was designed to end this tragic sit- 
uation. The gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Starnes] again called the attention 
of the House to the situation where citi- 
zens are deprived of opportunity to work 
until they yield to the demands of a 
union. This denial of equality of oppor- 
tunity to work is no different today than 
in 1937, except that the defense program 
is involved now. The principle is exactly 
the same. I notice that the House is 
very, very willing to kick the Communists 
around at this particular time. No one 
cares anything about the Communist 
support or the Communist vote, but an 
altogether different attitude is taken the 
moment you attempt to interfere with 
labor racketeers. 

For myself I can see little difference 
between sabotage in defense work 
brought about by Communists and that 
brought about by grafting labor rack- 
eteers. I notice that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], whose patriot- 
ism and ability no one ever questioned, 
has time and time again objected to 
amendments being placed on appropria- 
tion bills which would have opened up 
the shops of the country to American 
citizens who have never committed any 
crime who are loyal, competent workers. 
How the gentleman can satisfy his con- 
science—and I know he sits here on the 
fioor—with saying one thing and using 
a technicality in procedure to justify con- 
duct which is breaking down this defense 
program, is something I cannot under- 
stand, and that may be, and I admit it 
may be, because I am dumb. How the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] 
can get up on the floor of the House, 
as he did the other day, and oppose an 
amendment which was nothing more nor 
less than an amendment—and I refer to 
the one offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmrrH]—to give to Ameri- 
can citizens the right to work in defense 
of their country without paying tribute to 
aunion, I cannot understand. I have time 
and time again from this floor stated that 
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this Congress cannot escape responsibility 
for the situation which now confronts 
us by charging it all to the Communists 
and the labor racketeers. We have the 
power, we have the opportunity, and the 
only thing that is lacking to end this 
interference with our national defense 
is just one of two things. The responsi- 
bility for these present strikes rests upon 
the majority side in the first instance. 
You have an administration which har- 
bors within its official ranks the men who 
are encouraging and lending active aid 
to this strike program, which is holding 
up national defense. You have Madam 
Perkins who would not admit for 2 years 
and until the Supreme Court had so de- 
cided that the sit-down strike was illegal. 
You submit to these strikes. By your 
silence you approve of them. You refuse 
to even bring on the floor the bills I have 
offered and the adoption of which would 
end or at least lessen the trouble. You 
lack, and we on the Republican side lack, 
the same thing, because we do not force 
the issue. We lack either the ability or 
the courage, one or the other, to take 
hold of a situation which everyone real- 
izes is endangering the very existence of 
our country and pass legislation to end it. 
We lack either the ability or the cour- 
age. Which is it? I do not like to stand 
here in the well and say it, but I do not 
propose to let the thing die until someone 
takes hold of it either in this Congress 
or the Congress the people will elect in 
1942 because of our failure to protect 
them and to recognize and act on the sit- 
uation as it is at the present time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have tried on previous appropria- 
tion bills to obtain an amendment which 
would have stopped in its tracks the 
racket prevailing universally in this 
country of requiring a man to pay trib- 
ute to a labor union in order to work 
for his country. That amendment has 
been repeatedly voted down. I had in- 
tended to offer it to this bill, but on com- 
ing here this morning I find that it is a 
deficiency bill, running to the period of 
June 30, 1941, and I think it would be a 
futile thing to offer it after the money 
in fact has been spent. 

There are a few things I want to say 
on this subject, now that I have a little 
time to do it. We did not have time the 
other day. 

We all know the conditions that pre- 
vail. We know that they are interfering 
seriously with our defense program in the 
production of materials, the production 
of vital materials, that are delaying many 
things that you must have, and have at 
once. 

When I offered this amendment 2 or 
3 days ago, my good friend the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck], in the 
heat of debate, was unkind enough to 
say that the purpose of my amendment 
was to destroy labor unions in this coun- 
try. My good friend the majority leader 
was, I think, thoughtless enough, in the 
heat of that debate, to say that I was 
attempting to throw monkey wrenches 
into the defense program. 
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So far as the defense of my country 
is concerned, either in voting for appro- 
priations or anything else, I stand on my 
record in this House, and I put it against 
the record of any man here. But let us 
see who is throwing monkey wrenches 
into the defense program and let us see 
who is threatening to break up labor 
unions in this country and set them back 
25 years in the gains they have made 
under this administration. Do you gen- 
tlemen who get on this fioor and proclaim 
yourselves the friends of labor realize 
that 1 percent of those interested in the 
labor movement are rapidly destroying 
the gains of organized labor by their un- 
willingness to cooperate with their coun- 
try in the hour of its greatest emer- 
gency? Do you suppose for a minute 
that the average workingman in this 
country is any less loyal to his country 
than you or I? If you do, you are 
wrong. Do you suppose that the aver- 
age workingman in this country, who in 
many instances has been out of employ- 
ment for years, wants to strike on these 
high wages and stop his work and stop 
the flow of the pay roll which is sup- 
porting his family? Of course not. He 
has to strike because somebody at the 
top of the union, for some reason that 
he does not know anything about, says 
to strike. When those leaders say 
“strike,” whether there are underlying 
reasons of communism or fascism, or 
whatever they may be, he must strike. 
A picket line is thrown around his place 
of work and he is not permitted to enter. 
If you gentlemen who claim to be the 
friends of labor would just realize what 
is going on in this country and stand up 
here and do something to stop this thing 
and see that the production for our na- 
ticnal defense proceeds, you would be 
doing labor the greatest favor that has 
ever been done to it on this floor [ap- 
plause], because I warn you gentlemen 
who claim to be the friends of organized 
labor that if something is not done in the 
next 30 days, and these strikes keep on, 
all of us who are real friends of labor 
and real friends of honest organized labor 
are going to have to stand on this floor 
and fight drastic legislation that would 
take away the proper gains of organized 
labor that it has taken them 25 years to 
bring about. 

Now, let us see who is throwing monkey 
wrenches into the defense program. I 
am accused of throwing monkey 
wrenches into the defense program be- 
cause I want to see that no man shall be 
required to pay tribute to a labor union 
in order that he may work for his coun- 
try. If that is throwing a monkey wrench 
into the defense program, what is the 
Allis-Chalmers strike, brought about by 
a Communist, and preventing the pro- 
duction of vital defense articles that this 
country needs? What kind of a monkey 
wrench is that, and where is it being 
thrown? If the Members of this House 
would put their foot down on that sort of 
thing, they would take some of the mon- 
key wrenches out of the machinery that 
have already been thrown there by others, 
and which I have been trying to stop. 
Applause. ]. 

I think this thing is too serious and too 
imminent and the time is too precicus 
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for us to hesitate to give voice to the 
words in our hearts, and the knowledge 
that we have in our minds, as to these 
things, irrespective of whom it may 
offend. 

May I say a word about the Mediation 
Board? We looked forward with great 
hope that this Mediation Board just cre- 
ated was going to do something about 
this situation. Have you read the Ex- 
ecutive order? I read it with great dis- 
appointment. Under the Executive order 
creating this labor Mediation Board, do 
you know that it has no functions? It 
cannot perform one single act to prevent 
a strike. It cannot operate at all until 
the Secretary of Labor, having exhausted 
every means within her power, having 
used all the facilities of the Conciliation 
Department, having gotten to the end of 
the rope, and the strike probably having 
been going or for some time, finally 
makes up her mind that she cannot do 
anything more about it; then she is per- 
mitted, if she so pleases, to invite the 
Mediation Board to come in and see what 
they can do about it. 

Now, what does that mean? That 
means that this Mediation Board has but 
one function. That is, after the damage 
has all been done, and after the strike 
has been called and defense production 
has been stopped and your program de- 
stroyed in that particular part of the 
work that is going on, then the Mediation 
Board may come in and solemnly “view 
the remains.” And that is about all it 
can do. I challenge anybody to say it can 
do anything else. 

Now, gentlemen, in all seriousness, this 
program does not need an undertaker; it 
does not need somebody to come in and 
view the remains after it is all over; we 
can all foresee that; what we need is a 
physician—somebody to prescribe the 
remedy, somebody to prevent these stop- 
pages in defense employment—and this 
Congress—this Congress, the representa- 
tives of the 130,000,000 people of the 
United States—is that physician. It is 
your duty to prescribe; it is your duty to 
enact legislation. You cannot abdicate 
your functions to an executive depart- 
ment. Your people and mine will expect 
us to perform our constitutional func- 
tions. How long are the American people 
to be subjected to the delay in their vital 
defense matters because this Congress 
refuses or fails to function? [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Just one or 
two little items of what is happening: In 
my State the Radford powder plant was 
built and completed in less time than the 
contract required. Only one-quarter of 
this plant can go into operation. Why? 
Because the machinery for the other 
three-quarters is tied up by the strike in 
the Allis-Chalmers plant, and this strike, 
as the gentleman from Alabama has just 
demonstrated very clearly to you, was 
called and fostered and brought about by 
communistic influences. Do we not real- 
ize that when we put these boys in the 
Army at $30 a month we have got to give 
them some powder to shoot with? Do we 
not realize that when we are training 
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these boys at the risk of their lives every 
day to fly planes, that we must give them 
some planes to fly? 

Then there is the Harvell strike, which 
was shown by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dries] yesterday conclusively to be 
engendered by the Communists. This 
strike is tying up the vital production of 
parts for airplanes, and you are advised 
authoritatively that unless this strike is 
immediately settled, the whole airplane- 
production program is going to be slowed 
up because they cannot get that particu- 
lar part. I have several instances of 
similar character, and if I had a few 
minutes more I could tell you about them. 
I wish I had the time. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
entertain the gentleman’s request be- 
cause the time for debate has been fixed 
by the House. The time of the gentle- 
man from Virginia has expired. All time 
has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to sup- 
ply deficiency and supplemental appropri- 
ations for the national defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes, namely: 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

It was so ordered. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
attention of the members of the com- 
1 to this statement in line 3 of the 

ill: 

That the following sums are appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


You all know that on Wednesday we 
appropriated $7,000,000,000. This is Fri- 
day, and we are adding to it $4,000,000,- 
000. This sounds like the old talisman 
“Come seven, come eleven.” The great 
question to me is how are we going to 
get anything out of the Treasury, how 
are we going to defray the expenses of 
this appropriation as well as past appro- 
priations? Where are you going to get 
the money? 

When it comes to our own national de- 
fense and the things pertinent to our 
own well-being and life there is not a 
man who would not sacrifice to the limit 
to that end; but when we pass bills like 
that we passed on Wednesday giving the 
Chief Executive the power to spend 
$7,090,000,000 as he sees fit, or lend 
and spend and bend. I cannot get my- 
self to believe that that is sound legisla- 
tion for the American people, and I thank 
goodness that I was one of the 55 who 
voted against that bill. Now I am for 
our own direct national defense and will 
vote for this bill. 

Much water has gone over the wheel in 
the past week. People have been criti- 
cized because they tock part in trying to 
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prohibit the passage of legislation of that 
kind, and I am one of them; but I have 
just received a circular letter this week 
from Scribner’s Commentator. I read 
from it the following statement: 

Dear FELLOW AMERICAN: At the suggestion 
of a friend I am taking the liberty of writ- 
ing you about Scribner’s Commentator. 

I felt that you would be interested to dis- 
cover that one magazine exists in this 
confused land of ours which has the courage 
to speak out in behalf of common sense. 

I say courage because the editorial policy 
we have adopted—the policy of thinking of 
America first and Europe second—is not a 
popular one with the “go to war crush 
Hitler now” minority who make the loudest 
noise and wield the most pressure these 
days. 

Frankly, we had some publishing doubts 
when we first lashed out on our campaign 
for reason. We were advised by every imag- 
inable New York pressure group to desist. 
One prominent publishing executive warned 
us that if we ran a piece favorable to Lind- 
bergh it would put the magazine out of 
business because “America thinks of Lind- 
bergh as a traitor.” 

But we went ahead. As one of our direc- 
tors said, “If this country has fallen so far 
that interventionists are hailed as patriots, 
while a Lindbergh is denounced as a foreign 
agent, the sooner we find out about it the 
better.” 


I take the same view as does Scribner’s 
Commentator. I take the view that 
when a Member or any sound American 
citizen feels that his rights are being 
trampled on or taken away from him he 
has the right and it is his duty to speak 
out against it. God forbid that the day 
should arrive in America when he dare 
not. I am afraid, however, we are get- 
ting fast into that position. To me it 
seems terrible that we should prohibit 
free speech when it is for the good of 
America and our form of government. 
We have on the floor this afternoon just 
about as many Members as we had on 
the floor the other day when we consid- 
ered the $7,000,000,000 bill. At 1:15 to- 
day we had 42 Members on the floor. At 
2:15 there were 56 Members on the floor, 
20 Democrats and 36 Republicans, to con- 
sider this bill v hich appropriates $4,000,- 
000,000. That gives some idea of what 
thought the Members of Congress are 
giving to this legislation. It is handed 
to us by the administration and then the 
Appropriation Committee. We have sub- 
committees that listen to the various 
witnesses and the Members. We have 
faith in the members of those commit- 
tees. I believe they are all honest men, 
but they take their directions from Army 
officers under the Commander in Chief 
of the Army. Then we as a full com- 
mittee here must accept everything that 
is given to us. We pass the bill with- 
out an amendment. There is nothing 
wrong about that if everything is right 
and just. But they tell us that there 
has been a 30-to-35-percent waste in 
these war-appropriation measures be- 
cause of the great haste we are proceed- 
ing under. I wonder sometimes whether 
we are not going just a little bit too fast 
on national d2fense. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHaKk]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
insert in the Recorp the amount of ap- 
propriations that have been made for 
1941 and 1942, amounting to $31,887,000,- 
000. Here is the list: 

War dejense appropriations, 1941 and 1942 


War Department: 
1941 appropriation___._- $6, 482, 802, 777 


Pending appropriation... 1, 716, 225, 000 
8, 199, 027, 777 
Navy Department: 
1941 appropriation - 3, 194, 059, 027 
Pending appropriation... 300, 841, 820 
3, 494, 900, 847 
Grand total Army and Navy, 
7 11, 693, 928, 624 
War Department, 1942 appro- 
C 5, 665, 282, 239 
Navy Department, 1942 ap- 
Propriaden aama 8, 415, 457, 250 
Total, Regular Army 
and Navy, 1942 9, 080, 739, 589 


Grand total, Regular Army 
and Navy, 1941 and 1942. 20, 774, 668, 213 


„„ 7, 000, 000, 000 
Deficiency and supplemental 
appropriation for Army 


and Navy today 4,113, 153,017 


Total, Army-Navy and 
lease-lend >- 31, 887, 821. 230 


Cost of World War, 1917-20, and to June 
80, 1932, $25,749,000,000. 


With a national debt limit of sixty-five 
billions—an amount more than twice 
that of our debt in 1920—with thirty- 
one billions for national defense and 
gifts in 1941 and 1942—-where are your 
new tax bills? Soon it will be a property 
assessment. Then what? 

It seems to me we are just going too 
fast for our own good, and I wonder 
whether we should not be a little bit 
more careful lest we wreck our financial 
structure, and everything falls. What 
good is an army and navy and no money 
to support them? I am supposed to be 
considering the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which appropriates 
$150,087,238. Yesterday all the members 
of the committee raised an objection 
because I wanted to save a few dollars 
in that bill. It was stated here several 
days ago that we listen to testimony in 
subcommittee for 4 or 6 weeks, then the 
bill is brought up here on the floor and 
is passed in 3 or 4 days. Today we will 
pass a bill appropriating $4,000,000,000 
in approximately 3 or 4 hours for na- 
tional defense. It would take 65 years 
to furnish the Interior Department, at 
the rate of $150,000,000 a year, with the 
amount of money we will spend this 
week. I am a whole lot more in favor 
of spending $150,000,000 a year for the 
Department of the Interior, notwith- 
standing I have objected to a good bit 
of the waste involved in there, to run 
that Department for 65 years than I am 
to spend $11,000,000,000 in a week to 
make war materials with which to go and 
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kill people. I just cannot get that phi- 
losophy, especially when we will probably 
be led into this war and taken across to 
Europe to fight. We tried in 1917 and 
1918 to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, and what a miserable failure we 
made of it, as we can see by present 
world conditions, and when we consider 
those soldiers of ours who bled and died 
over there and are now buried in France, 
and when we look at the soldiers in this 
country who were maimed and who are 
receiving pensions because of their in- 
juries received in the last war, I feel 
sorry for them. I will feel more sorry 
if we bankrupt our Nation and they get 
nothing. 

Now, we are using the same strategy to 
get America in war, just the thing that 
2 years ago we said we would not do. 
Many people want to get America into 
the war. Iam against it. The great ma- 
jority of the American people do not 
want to get into this war. God willing, I 
am going to do everything I can to pre- 
vent our getting into this war. I have 
no other motive than that of a good 
American citizen, and I want to do what 
I believe is best for America. I have a 
right to think this out and think it 
through. And I must vote my own con- 
viction not what someone else wants me 
to vote. If we declare war, and if we 
get into it, then I will back the President 
of the United States to the limit. Then 
I will back my subcommittee and the full 
committee. But until that time, until the 
time that it is essential for us to declare 
war, it will be my duty as an honest 
American citizen to oppose everything 
that will plunge this country into the 
war. That is what I expect to do, and, 
god giving me help, that is what I will 

o. 


ei PATRICK. Will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATRICK. I want to refer back 
to the statement the gentleman made 
about those who are not on the floor and 
in committee. Does not the gentleman 
feel that we should be cautious about 
statements that may lead the public to 
believe that the Congress is not at work 
unless they are all on the floor? Can we 
not study this bill, both Democrats and 
Republicans, in our offices, by consulting 
the departments, and in the library 
studying measures over, just as well as 
here? 

Mr. RICH. This bill did not come to 
the Committee on Appropriations until 
11 o’clock. They did not have a chance 
to get the bill here on the floor until 12 
o’clock. The gentleman did not get a 
chance to see the bill until after 12 
o’clock. It is now 2:35 o’clock p.m. How 
much time did the Members have to look 
at it? I will wager the gentieman never 
has read the bill. 

Mr. PATRICK. That means we ought 
to be on the fioor every minute. 

Mr. RICH. Under such conditions, I 
say, “Yes,” 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago Mark 
Twain wrote a book, the title of which 
was “Innocents Abroad.” He wrote this 
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book after he had visited Europe and 
described his visits to various countries. 
While he was in Greece he saw the finest 
bridge, the most substantial bridge, that 
he had seen anywhere in the world, and 
he asked some of the people of that 
ancient city in Greece about the bridge. 
They told him that on the site of that 
bridge there had been constructed an- 
other bridge, and that bridge had col- 
lapsed. So the King of Greece called the 
populace out at the time he let the con- 
tract for the new bridge. He called the 
contractors who had the original contract 
for the erection of the bridge that had 
collapsed as well. While the contractors 
were there he beheaded the whole bunch 
of them, and on the same day let the 
contract for the new bridge. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 

Several days ago we voted $7,000,000,- 
000 in appropriations. Today we are vot- 
ing over $4,000,000,000. It seems to me 
that while we are voting these appropria- 
tions, simultaneously we should vote a 
tax bill. Why wait? Why not have the 
Committee on Ways and Means almost 
on the very day, at the very hour that we 
vote these tremendous expenditures bring 
in tax bills to pay for the expenditures? 
LApplause.] 

Here I would like to read an article 
from the Washington News by John T. 
Flynn: 

New York, March 19.— There is a lot of talk 
about taxes. Much of it should be reduced 
to pictures and run in the funny section. 

Every sanc economist knows that the only 
way to protect this country from the evil 
after effects of the war is to pay the costs of 
the war effort by taxes. Every sane politician 
knows that if he tries to do this he will be 
thrown out of office. 

Therefore the tax program will be prepared 
by sane politicians instead of by sane econ- 
omists 


If the costs of national defense are raised 
by taxes the costs can be kept to a mini- 
mum. If they are not raised by taxes no 
man can tell what the cost will be. All the 
blather in Washington about how the strong- 
armed Mr. Henderson is going to control the 
cost b> controlling prices is just a lot of 
baloney. 7 

The cost of national defense for this year 
and next, plus Britain’s cut—if we spend it— 
will be around §$39,000,000,000. Of course, 
nobody has any idea of trying to get that 
much in taxes out of the American people 
plus all of the other costs of government. 

However, politicians, who are very seldom 
crazy, say that we must “pay as much of the 
national-defense bill as possible.” Then there 
is a delicate little suggestion that the rich, 
who are going to get richer by the national- 
defense program, will be forced to disgorge 
most of this cost. That makes the poor man 
feel better. 

However, the poor man can put this in his 
pipe for an afternoon’s smoke—that if the 
total income of the rich, by which I mean 
those with incomes of $50.000 a year and over, 
were to be taken—all of it—it wouldn't be a 
drop in the bucket toward paying this bill. 

As a matter of fact, if any attempt is made 
to pay the bill by taxes it will have to come 
out of the pockets of people with incomes 
between $1,000 and $25,000 a year. Now, I 
am in favor of paying the bill by means of 
taxes. But I am also in favor of telling the 
people honestly—the $1,000 to $25,000 a year 
men—that the bulk of the bill is going to 
fall on their necks. 


We must take the American people 
into our confidence. The American peo- 
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ple do not want war; they want proper 
defense; they want our Government to be 
run as they run their own businesses and 
their own households. They want us in 
this Congress, when we appropriate 
money, to tell them how much the bill 
is and to pass the tax on to them, ir- 
respective of whom it hits. Certainly 
we ought to have the courage to vote the 
taxes necessary to pay for this bill even 
if none of us come back here again. It 
seems to me that in following this policy 
of not permitting our right hand to know 
what our left hand is doing we are doing 
our country an injury, an irreparable in- 
jury, and creating a debt that future gen- 
erations will be called on to pay. Other- 
wise we are not in keeping with the best 
interests of our country and the tradi- 
tions of our country. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Before yielding to the 
distinguished and useful gentleman from 
Ohio, I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the Ohio Republican Members 
of the House for their presence here this 
afternoon. During the Seventy-sixth 
Congress and during this session of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress the Ohio 
Members are always in attendance. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Those of us here 
from Ohio are listening with great in- 
terest to the distinguished Congress- 
man at Large from our State. Does not 
the gentleman believe it would be a wise 
provision on the part of those who have 
the responsibility of organizing legisla- 
tion that each time we pass an appro- 
priation bill some appropriate action is 
taken on this floor to show how we are 
going to pay for it, or what part of it we 
are going to pay for by taxation or by 
some other method? 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. This business of deficit fi- 
nancing, of voting appropriations with- 
out thinking about the cost, just does not 
make sense. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Welfare of enlisted men: Welfare of en- 
listed men, $902,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1942. 


Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the matter I want to discuss is 
germane at this particular point, be- 
cause this paragraph deals with the wel- 
fare of enlisted men. I want to call to 
the attention of the Committee the sad 
case of a former Member of Congress who 
was the victim of a hit-and-run driver 
last November. I read the following 
from the Washington News of today: 


CONGRESSMAN BEATEN AT ELECTION, Bur HE 
REFUSES To Ger Our 


Though they may not know it—but how 
they can help but know is unthinkable—Illi- 
nois’ Twenty-fifth Congressional District is 
being represented in Washington by two men. 
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One of them was officially elected last No- 
vember as the majority choice as their Repre- 
sentative. The other is the defeated man, 
who had held the post for 8 years. 

As a result, Uncle Sam has a “squatter” 
problem on his hands. He was used to deal- 
ing with them in the last century in the vast 
western prairies, but this is a new type. The 
“squatter” is the defeated Congressman, Kent 
E. Keller (Democrat). 

Mr. Keller, who has a reputation both as an 
administration supporter and a wag, didn’t 
take last November’s balloting too seriously 
in his own case—at least, before election day. 
As a result, when the votes were counted he 
was more than astounded and hurt to find 
the voters had let him down and named CECIL 
WILLIAM (RUNT) BisHop. a Republican, to 
take over. 


WENT INTO DEEP STUDY 


Mr. Keller came to Washington to think it 
over. For weeks he meditated morosely be- 
hind the doors which lead into the House 
Library Committee’s pleasant quarters in the 
new House Office Building. He couldn't 
make up his mind, according to those who 
ought to know, whether to officially challenge 
the election results or forget it. 

Meanwhile at least three new Congress- 
men—Representatives THOMAS H. ELIOT 
(Democrat, of Massachusetts), WALTER K. 
Grancer (Democrat, of Utah), and JoHN A. 
Meyer (Democrat, of Maryland)—were look- 
ing desperately for office space. Mr. Keller 
continued to sit and consider the injustice 
of it all until long past mid-January. At 
last he moved out. 

But he returned to his district, informed 
the voters who had favored him that, al- 
though the majority apparently had been 
misled, he ex-Representative Kent E. Keller, 
would continue to represent them in the 
Nation's Capital. After all, he had got many 
of them jobs—had contacts with Government 
officials which shouldn't be sacrificed. In 
short, he planned to stay on the job—a 
Congressman without portfolio, as it were. 

And he has. Somehow he manage. to talk 
the House Rules Committee, whose chairman 
is also an Illinois man, Representative ADOLPH 
J. Sanark, into letting him have the use of 
one of the committee rooms located on the 
fifth floor of the old House Office Building. 


USES EX-EMPLOYEE 


There, a day or so each week when he comes 
to town, he transacts business for his district. 
Uncle Sam is furnishing him with space, 
light, heat, and a typewriter, although Mr. 
Keller has claim to no more privilege than 
John Q. Citizen. Parenthetically he does 
have access to the House floor as a former 
Congressman, although he is not permitted 
to speak. 

It is known, too, that Mr. Keller is making 
use—in the man's off hours—of a former em- 
ployee, who now sits in as secretary pro tem- 
pore—takes care of mail and other odd jobs. 
Mr. Keller has become a “squatter” on Capitol 
Hill, and Uncle Sam's officials are a trifie 
baffied as to method of disposition in this 
case. 

Mr. Keller’s successor, Representative 
BISHOP, is reticent in speaking of is ballot 
opponent. Obviously, he’s a bit perturbed 
by the whole business, but says he feels it’s 
better to have the district represented by two 
men rather than none at all. 

If any of his former colleagues may ponder, 
however, all they must realize is that by his 
decision Mr. Keller has increased the House 
by one Member, unofficially—a Congressman 
without portfolio or vote. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. That is a sit-down 
strike. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; this is not a sit- 
down strike. It is merely a “squat.” 

In view of the fact that this unusual 
situation exists over there in the old 
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House Office Building, we should take 
suitable action. We are now dealing with 
the welfare of enlisted men. Our friend 
undoubtedly has enlisted for the duration 
of the emergency. [Laughter.] I do not 
like to think of him over there as a lone- 
some sentinel of the Republic—sup- 
posedly alone. [Laughter.] We should 
do something to make his last years more 
pleasant and happy. I would suggest to 
the Appropriations Committee that they 
bring in another deficiency bill that 
would make the sinking sun of life more 
radiant. Think how a cafeteria would 
contribute to his enjoyment, and a Ro- 
man bath, or perhaps a Turkish bath. 
Then, of course, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can provide a hostess. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How old? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, that would be 
up to the committee. {Laughter.] 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not now. My time is 
very limited. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I was 
merely going to suggest a yacht on the 
Potomac, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Think how a radio, a 
phonograph, an electric refrigerator, and 
an electrically equipped laundry would 
help brighten that spot. It would not 
cost much as expenditures go these Gays, 
neither would such expenditures evoke 
criticism when it became known that they 
were made in behalf of an individual who 
did much in the 8 years he was here to 
add to the entertainment of the House. 

I offer these suggestions to the Appro- 
priations Committee in the hope that 
Something will be done. Those of us who 
officed up on the fifth floor of the old 
House Office Building years ago know 
that it is not the best place in the world 
to live. The ceilings are low, the ventila- 
tion is poor, the elevatoi service indiffer- 
ent. The windows are drafty and the 
doors refuse to close completely. 

I call these little things to the -atten- 
tion of my good friend from Virginia in 
the hope that he will open that great 
heart of his and bring in a deficiency bill 
that will make our friend’s last years 
happy beyond expression. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Ir. WOODRUM of Virginia. If I 
would the gentleman would vote against 
it. He votes against all the bills that we 
bring in. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not all. Merely such 
ac have a salmon tinge. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

I am very pleased that we find the 
gentleman from Minnesota in good hu- 
mor today. I appreciate his witty re- 
marks. Personally, nowever, I. dislike 
very much to hear him assail and criti- 
cize unnecessarily a gentleman who has 
served in this House with a good legisla- 
tive record for 8 years. May I say, in 
view of the article to which the gentle- 
man referred and which was called to my 
attention, that I am the guilty one who 
permitted Mr. Keller to occupy a room 
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used for the files of the old Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Real Estate Bond- 
holders Reorganizations. Not having 
had the necessary help to compile and 
index all the hearings and the many doc- 
uments filed with that committee, it has 
taken me some time to do the work at 
my own expense. However, it has been 
nearly completed, and I have notified 
Mr. Keller that I have been informed by 
the Architect of the Capitol it will be 
necessary to remodel the offices on the 
fifth floor of the old House Building, 
perhaps one to be used for the conven- 
ience of the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Knutson], who seems to need more 
room, and therefore these offices must be 
vacated in the near future. 

I do not begrudge the gentleman from 
Minnesota the additional space he will 
occupy, when the remodeling is com- 
pleted, because he is an active Member. 
However, I hope that should he find him- 
self in the same position as Mr. Keller 
after serving so many years and having 
been, perhaps, unfairly eliminated from 
this body, and should he need a few weeks 
to get his matters in shape, including the 
compilation of files and documents, the 
House will accord him the same privilege, 
inasmuch as it will not cost the Govern- 
ment anything, just as in this instance it 
is not costing anything to grant Mr. 
Keller the courtesy of using an unoccu- 
pied room for a few days. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If your friend cannot 
stay there longer, he can have one of my 
offices for a month. 

Mr. SABATH. Thank you. I am sure 
that any other Member who knew the 
circumstances, as does the gentleman 
from Michigan, would make the same 
gracious offer. It does not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything, as I have stated, and 
a little courtesy shown in this way should 
not be criticized. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SABATH. Oh, of course, I yield to 
the gentleman with pleasure. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Merci! [Laughter.] 
I hope the gentleman did not get the im- 
pression that I was advocating that the 
former Member be dispossessed. I merely 
wanted to contribute to his enjoyment. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. SABATH. I know the gentleman 
is broad and liberal minded, and that he 
merely called this to our attention so that 
no newspaper publicity would be given on 
a similar situation in the future. I am 
sure that was his underlying reason. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a move- 
ment in the hope of taking a former 
colleague of ours away, or “take the feller, 
Mr. Keller, and remove him to the cellar.” 
[Laughter.] 

This should be a lesson to us, and I 
hope Members on the minority side will 
find here a little something to study, be- 
cause during past years, and the way 
things look now, I do not see any bril- 
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liant hope in some cases that they will 
not find themselves somewhat confronted 
with the same situation. So when we 
come to Washington, all of us, let us re- 
member that a Congressman is just here 
subject to call or recall—you know we 
think we run for Congress every 2 years. 
That is the way it is stated in the Consti- 
tution, but the truth is a man runs for 
Congress constantly. He just has his 
books checked every 2 years to see if he is 
still here. [Laughter.] And that applies 
just as much to us as it did a year ago 
to the gentleman who has not yet found 
himself able to so fully remove himself 
back from whence he came. [Laughter.] 
So instead of bouncing a rock off a man’s 
head, whenever he is still lingering in the 
shadows of his earthly, happy abode, let 
us give him time to remove his roots and 
tendrils more tenderly from the soil he 
has cultivated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. No; I do not believe I 
want to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no law that 
makes him get out of Washington. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman has 
such a hard time contributing illumina- 
tion to thought when he talks that some- 
times I am afraid to yield him any of my 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You might hear 
something worth while. 

Mr. PATRICK. That might be true 
in my case, I admit, but neither the gen- 
tleman nor I has ever been regarded as 
the solon of this group. [Laughter.] 

So I believe if you will just give our 
former colleague time and let him board 
around for a while like Ichabod Crane— 
the gentleman from Michigan offers our 
erstwhile colleague a month in his office, 
and it would be interesting to hear what 
those two particular gentlemen would 
talk about for a month in that office, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield, inasmuch as he has referred to me? 

Mr. PATRICK. Please do not break 
inonme. Iam giving a little intellectual 
address here. 

I believe we should feel very grateful 
toward the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Knutscn]. He has a heart as big 
as his foot—well, a big heart, anyhow, 
(laughter]—and I think it would be bet- 
ter if we could deal moderately with 
these matters instead of getting up on 
the floor and hollering out about them 
where they will get out all over the 
country. We are left to work here for 2 
years or 4 years or 6 years, and often we 
find the thin chicken of our own words 
helplessly staring us in the face, so let us 
deal just as kindly and gently as we can, 
because we never know when that jaded 
old rœoster will be roosting right on top 
of our own barn. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.1 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last line. I am reluc- 
tant indeed to contribute to this rather 
exalted symposium of what happened 
just a few moments ago, but I could not 
let this opportunity pass and not take 
an exception to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], 
the dean of the House. I am sure that 
he misspoke himself when he said that 
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the predecessor to our distinguished 
Member from the Twenty-fifth District 
of Illinois [Mr. BrsHop] had been un- 
fairly unseated. Certainly that is not a 
proper remark to make about a sitting 
Member of this House. If the gentle- 
man’s predecessor was unfairly defeated, 
then it must have been done by a very 
substantial and clear-cut majority of the 
people of the Twenty-fifth District of 
Illinois, because it was they who accom- 
plished that result. I must say for my 
good friend the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. BrsHop], who occupies that seat 
today, that he came here fairly and he 
came here honestly; he came here be- 
cause a clear majority of the people of 
the Twenty-fifth District of Illinois ex- 
tended their suffrage to him, and that is 
the reason he is here today. Moreover, 
he is representing his people with cour- 
age, distinction, and ability. I sincerely 
hope that my good friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH] in revising his 
remarks will expunge that word, because 
it not only reflects upon the people of 
that district but it is an unfair reflection 
upon our esteemed colleague the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BrsHop]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I understand that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bishop! 
had to wait several weeks before he could 
obtain office space in either of the office 
buildings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He is on the floor to- 
day, and I think that he has exemplified 
rare courtesy and patience in that mat- 
ter. To descend from the high, rarified 
domain of levity, after all, I am not so 
sure but what this whole matter does not 
involye a question of privileges of the 
House. Though I do not intend to make 
it, I think it is eminently unfair to our 
colleague that such a situation obtains 
today, and the committee which is 
charged with the responsibility of look- 
ing after quarters in the New and Old 
House Office Buildings ought to address 
itself to the matter. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Army transportation: For Army transpor- 
tation, $137,630,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1942, of which not to exceed $364,546 
shall be for payments under contracts au- 
thorized under this head in appropriation 
acts for the fiscal year 1941, and, in addition, 
the Quartermaster General, when authorized 
by the Secretary of War, may enter into con- 
tracts prior to July 1, 1942, to an amount not 
in excess of $8,256,000 for the purposes au- 
thorized under this head. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman and colleagues, it is a pleasure 
for me to have an opportunity today to 
support the bill before us for $4,000,- 
000,000 to provide guns, tanks, planes, 
shells, boats, and other defense articles 
for our own country. Only 2 days ago 
we were urged to vote for the stupendous 
sum of $7,000,000,000 to provide ships, 
guns, tanks, planes, shells, food, and 
clothing for other nations. I voted 
against that bill. I have always strongly 
favored our country being thoroughly 
prepared to defend itself successfully on 
land, on sea, and in the air against any 
country or countries that may attack us. 
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No nation will dare to attack us if we are 
prepared. It is something else when it 
comes to taking the taxpayers’ money of 
our own country and increasing the debts 
of our own Nation to take care of the 
other countries of the world. 

I invite your attention now to another 
matter: The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Wooprum] pointed out that there 
has been expended and is about to be ex- 
pended in the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1941, and June 30, 1942, more than 
$32,000,000,000. These expenditures of 
billions are being centered to a large ex- 
tent in about five States and in and near 
a few great cities, where there is already 
a congestion of population, so much so 
that the Government must spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to build 
homes to provide shelter for the work- 
men who are called to work in those 
places. In Kentucky, in the congres- 
sional district of the able Representative 
(Mr, May], chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House, where 
they have an abundance of good coal, 
water, timber, and thousands of intelli- 
gent, competent, idle, patriotic people, 
yet none of these defense plants are being 
built or defense work carried on in his 
congressional district. Furthermore, I 
see present the able Congressman from 
the Covington, Ky., district. I have seen 
statements in the press complaining that 
the people and industries of that district 
are receiving no consideration in the ex- 
penditure of these large sums of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes, I 
yield to the distinguished Democrat 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The thought has 
entered my mind whether the gentleman 
from Kentucky is complimenting his two 
colleagues to whom he has referred. 
What is the gentleman’s purpose in re- 
eee to the two Members that he speaks 
of? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is not 
their fault. I know they are industrious 
and have made every effort possible to 
secure the expenditure of some of this 
money on construction plants and proj- 
ects in their own districts. There are 
other districts in Kentucky represented 
by able and distinguished Democrats 
which have received little or no con- 
sideration. In my own congressional 
district, with plenty of timber and an 
unlimited supply of the very best coal 
and natural gas in unlimited quantities, 
with T. V. A. power available, and with a 
wonderful climate, far from the bombers, 
and with thousands of boys, men, and 
women like in Mr. May’s district and Mr. 
Spence’s district, who are 100 percent 
loyai to this Government, intelligent, 
skilled, capable workmen, unemployed, 
yet in order to secure any employment 
they must travel to Chicago, to Detroit, 
to Pittsburgh, or to some other remote 
section of the country. In those sec- 
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tions there are thousands and thousands 
of good Americans who are capable, who 
want to work, who are able to work, and 
who are out of employment and on relief, 
and yet we have a system here of carry- 
ing people by the hundreds of thousands 
across the United States to work at these 
defense jobs and then have to provide 
shelter for them, when we have already 
shelter and homes in Kentucky and 
other States to take care of these 
workers. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think all the available 
sites in my district have been submitted 
to all the authorities that we could sub- 
mit them to for their consideration. We 
hope that they may eventually establish 
some of them there. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I know 
how active and earnest and able my 
friend the gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. Spence] has been in serving his 
people, and how active and able the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. May] and 
other Democratic Members from Ken- 
tucky have been in trying to secure some 
of these defense plants and projects. 

Do you know what has been and is 
going on in this country? I have spoken 
about it on other occasions on the floor 
of this House. These defense plants and 
projects engaged in the manufacture of 
our defense articles have been located in 
a very few States and in a limited num- 
ber of great cities. The same condition 
prevails in other so-called rural States 
and rural sections as I have described 
in Kentucky. We are stripping the inte- 
rior of the Nation of its men and women 
workers, and we are adding to the con- 
gestion in these great populous centers. 
We have so much accentuated the con- 
gestion in these populous centers that it 
will be necessary to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money to build shelters and homes for 
these workers who were forced to leave 
their homes in the interior and the rural 
sections of the country to secure em- 
ployment in these great defense plants. 

The press reported the other day that 
three big concerns had received about 
one-fifth of all these billions we are 
spending to build up the national de- 
fense. The population has been and will 
continue to decrease greatly in the so- 
called rural States and rural sections. 
The policy we are following now is up- 
setting the economic balance as well as 
the political balance of this country. 
These plants and projects should be dis- 
tributed throughout the Nation, and keep 
the men and women workers at or near 
their homes so far as is possible. It 
would add to our national defense and 
make our country strong and powerful. 
Our plants would be much safer, because 
in these rural States and rural commu- 
nities you find no communism, fascism, 
or nazi-ism. They are just good Ameri- 
cans. The Nation’s property would be 
protected, and we will get as efficient 
service as anywhere. 

Furthermore, under the present policy, 
coal, timber, iron, and other raw mate- 
rials are being transported at great ex- 
pense to the Government from Kentucky 
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and other so-called rural States and 
communities to these great congested 
centers to be processed into defense arti- 
cles. Why not bring these plants and 
projects near to the raw material and 
where there is a great surplus of intelli- 
gent, experienced, patriotic workers who 
are out of employment? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has referred to our good col- 
league from Kentucky, the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
May]. Every Member of Congress from 
the rural sections, including the State of 
Minnesota and other States, is working 
and submitting material to try to get dis- 
tribution of some of these defense con- 
tracts. The gentleman cannot expect 
other Members to succeed when the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky, 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, cannot get anything for 
his district. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Why do 
those who have the placing of these con- 
tracts pursue this policy? What influ- 
ences are working to place these con- 
tracts into certain congested areas rather 
than to distribute them over the coun- 
try? 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If the 
gentleman will permit, it seems to me 
that on pro forma amendments 15 
minutes is going a little too far. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not 
speak very often. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If the 
gentleman would take about 2 minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Now, do 
not split this up. Kentucky has got a 
small part of defense projects thus far. 
Do not deny them the 3 minutes to talk 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, they must think that Ken- 
tucky is tolerably safe. There is now 
about $14,000,000,000 in gold buried down 
there and if and when the time comes 
that Uncle Sam needs the fourteen bil- 
lions in gold, he will find every dollar 
there. But there must be a change in 
policy for the good of the country, and as 
a matter of fairness and justice to the 
people. 

I say to you ladies and gentlemen who 
represent these rural States and sections 
of the country, they are taking the men 
and women of your State. They must 
travel hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of miles to these plants and projects in 
the great congested centers. 

Chambers of commerce and others have 
come from my own district, Democrats 
and Republicans, and they have placed 
before these various boards data with 
reference to the natural resources, fine 
water throughout that section, the great 
abundance of natural gas, iron ore, good 
coal cropping out of every hill and every 
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mountain, convenient to T. V. A. power, 
rivers and creeks of sweetwater, and an 
abundance of food, plains, valleys and 
mountains, and an atmosphere that can- 
not be surpassed anywhere, and far re- 
moved from enemy bombs. They love 
this country. They have marched with 
the stars and stripes in every battle in 
every war from the Revolution down to 
this hour. During the World War in some 
of the counties it was not necessary to 
draft a single man. They are loyal. They 
need work. They want to help. They 
need something to support themselves 
and their families, but they must go to 
some distant congested place in order to 
find work and help their country. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
just thinking as the gentleman was 
speaking of the good labor that would be 
available, he could also make the point 
that in these areas about which he is 
talking there would be less labor trouble, 
too. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. O’CONNOR and Mr. FADDIS rose. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
first to my friend the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to approve of 
what the gentleman is saying. In the 
Northwest, including Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and Idaho, where we 
raise everything, including the best men 
and women in the world, we have not 
got a single defense industry, although 
we have magnesia, copper, wheat, sheep, 
beef, and everything else, but we have 
not a single thing by way of industry. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have 
practically all of the things that my 
friend from Montana has mentioned. 
We also have tobacco, hemp, coal, natural 
gas, timber, and more rivers of sweet 
water that flow unvexed to the sea than 
any other State in the Union, with sun- 
shine and the climate that are unsur- 
passed, and with this we have a abun- 
dance of skilled patriotic men. In fact, 
everything in my congressional district 
and in my State necessary to carry on 
defense plants and projects. They will 
be safe. We do not have a lot of enemy 
aliens or subversive groups. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I come from a place 
where we have the best people on earth. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I as- 
sume it is pardonable for my friend from 
Montana to do a little boasting. Ken- 
tucky and her people and their record 
speak for themselves. I now yield to my 
friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fapprs]. 

Mr. FADDIS. I am sure that down in 
the gentleman’s State of Kentucky they 
would not put up with the interference 
from Communist and Nazi leaders which 
they put up with in some other States. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You are 
absolutely right. There is no place in my 
congressional district, and I doubt if 
there is such a place in all Kentucky on 
which there could be raised the red flag 
of communism, or the swastika, or any 
other flag except the Stars and Stripes, 
{Applause. ] 

I am thinking about what effect the 
policies that are now being pursued will 
have on the young men and some older 
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men taken from their homes and crowded 
into these great congested areas during 
and following this period of emergency. 
It is in these great industrial and con- 
gested centers where communism, nazi- 
ism, fascism, and other subversive groups 
grow and flourish. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of younger men and older men 
for the first time will be brought into con- 
tact with these groups. These men taken 
from their homes will have broken their 
home ties and home connections. When 
this emergency is over and these plants 
shut down and millions of persons are 
thrown out of work, the Nation will be 
confronted with a real problem of what 
to do with this great army of men and 
women workers. Will we be able to get 
them back to their rural communities, to 
their farms and homes again? Will they 
then have any homes or farms to go to? 
Out of work, they, too, will become an 
easy prey for these subversive groups. 

The policy being pursued is not only up- 
setting and disturbing the social and eco- 
nomic life of this nation—we are greatly 
increasing the number of people in these 
great congested centers. The number of 
Representatives will increase there. They 
will continue to diminish in the rural 
States and rural sections. The people of 
the farms, villages, and small towns have 
served as a great balance wheel in this 
Nation. They have always been first in 
war and first in peace. In stripping this 
country of these groups, in my opinion 
we are greatly weakening the fiber of this 
Nation and we will continue to add to 
our social and political problems. 

It seems to me we ought to so plan this 
work as to encourage the people of the 
so-called rural States and sections to re- 
main there, keep up their homes and 
their family, church, and social contacts 
so that when the emergency is over they 
will have something to cling to. 

Furthermore, it will cost this Nation 
enormous sums to transport the raw ma- 
terials to these great congested centers 
and to provide shelter in these great in- 
dustrial centers. Let these plants be lo- 
cated where there is raw material and a 
great reservoir of intelligent, competent, 
loyal, patriotic labor. Thirty-two billion 
is a lot of money. We may just be start- 
ing on this program. We should save 
wherever we can. It is agreed that a 
great deal of money is being wasted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee has 
very wisely incorporated in this report 
a paragraph that should commend itself 
to the earnest and serious consideration 
of every Member of Congress. You will 
find it on page 5 of the report, and it 
reads in part as follows: 

The committee desire to call attention to 
the rapidly mounting and excessive cost of 
acquiring and chartering merchant vessels 
for Government use in the emergency. It is 
now indicated that in the early period of 
the emergency, or shortly prior thereto, bare 
boat charter of vessels was at rates less than 
25 a ton and the present rates approximate 


We are, therefore, approaching the 
point where we are going to have a real 
problem in this country with respect to 
auxiliary vessels for the Navy. One does 
not have to be a naval expert or strate- 
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gist to know that the Navy is ineffective 
unless it has sufficient auxiliary vessels 
and supply ships, but we are in the posi- 
tion of having transferred to foreign 
registry in the last 2 or 3 years consider- 
able of our tonnage so that in the near 
future we are going to be faced with an 
acute shortage. The shortage is causing 
prices to rise and it becomes à tax upon 
the Federal Treasury. 

The question was asked of me in- 
formally the other day respecting ton- 
nage. I went back and checked on it. 
It might be of interest to know that 
Great Britain has tonnage of her own 
approximating 20,000,000 tons, and has 
allied tonnage under its control amount- 
ing to about 9,000,000 tons. The mer- 
chant-marine tonnage of the United 
States now consists of about 1,570 vessels 
over 2,000 tons burden, which approxi- 
mates a little less than 10,000,000 tons. 
So today our merchant marine is not 
equal to a real emergency. Now we are 
beginning to transfer vessels to the Navy. 
We transferred 48 of them last year and 
there are provisions in this bill for the 
transfer and reconversion of some of the 
merchant vessels, but as time goes on we 
are going to feel an acute need. 

In 1938 the Maritime Commission au- 
thorized and approved the transfer of 
117 vessels, large and small, to foreign 
registry. In 1939 and 1940 they ap- 
proved the transfer of 287 vessels. Some 
of these, of course, were of ancient vin- 
tage and some were very small craft of 
limited use and value. This, of course, is 
going to show up as a real shortage. 
When it comes to considering this prob- 
lem of transportation, one of two things 
is involved: Either there is a shortage 
already or there is profiteering. If this 
is profiteering, if these rates for tonnage 
have gone up from $1 per ton to $9 per 
ton, that is a matter of which Congress 
should take cognizance at once. It is cer- 
tainly unfair that those who are engaged 
in the maritime industry and have ves- 
sels available should run the price up so 
sharply in time of emergency. 

Sooner or later Congress must take 
some action not to permit a further re- 
duction of these tonnage figures. As I 
say in the matter of the transfer of 
ships to foreign registry we have allowed 
it to go to the point until today we have 
only 1,570 vessels over 2,000 tons, or less 
than half of that which is available to 
Great Britain today. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman mean to indicate that 
Great Britain now has over 20,000,000 
tons of shipping? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the 200-cargo- 
vessel bill on which Admiral Land from 
the Maritime Commission testified, 
figures were brought out showing that 
England has about 20,000,000 tons of her 
own shipping plus 9,000,000 tons of the 
shipping of allied countries. She con- 
trols 20,000,000 tons in her own right, but 
her accretions are more or less offset by 
the loss of some 5,000,000 tons as a result 
of the war. She still has, however, in 
excess Of 20,000,000 tons, at least twice 
as much tonnage as we have. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my friend 
on the Merchant Marine Committee. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The 
gentleman knows the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries are wrestling with 
the problem right now of the possible 
charter of foreign-owned ships that are 
now tied up in harbors of this country. 
I am wondering whether the $9 the 
gentleman refers to applies to those? 
Has the gentleman any information on 
that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know, and I 
cannot tell the gentleman unless I con- 
fer with members of the subcommittee. 
Perhaps the gentleman from Kansas 
knows. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. I do not know. 
But I would like to make an observation. 
The gentleman has been a member of 
the American Legion for 20 years or so 
and he knows that organization advo- 
cated the conscription of material in 
the next war, but how little came of that 
suggestion. That matter was referred to 
in every State and national convention 
for 20 years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it bears out 
the thought that the policy is rather 
shortsighted of letting the Maritime Com- 
mission approve the transfer of our ships 
to foreign registry, because if you ex- 
amine the type, capacity, and names of 
the vessels you will find that many of 
them would be extremely useful today. 

Do not underestimate the importance 
of this matter. This is a critical time. 
If the Navy must be used, it must be sup- 
plied. Supplies must be carried by aux- 
iliaries and cargo ships. A shortage of 
such ships would bring about a crucial 
condition. This matter deserves genuine 
and sustained attention. : 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the defense of this 
country is the most important question 
facing this Congress today. We must 
settle this question now and settle it well, 
or we will have failed in our most sacred 
duty. Helping others is a noble virtue, 
but that help extended at the expense of 
cur own national safety is neither wise 
for ourselves nor beneficial to our friends. 

Two days ago this Congress passed a 
bill calling for $7,000,000,000, earmarked 
for the aid of others. I voted against 
that bill because I believed it to be a 
whole flight in that long succession of 
steps taken by this administration lead- 
ing toward our active and violent in- 
volvement in Europe's current quarrel. 

Today we are presented with a bill 
asking for $4,000,000,000 to be used for 
our own defense. Personally, I have 
never felt very safe while depending on 
the good faith of others to look after my 
interests. Likewise, I shall not consider 
my country secure so long as that se- 
curity is based on the promises of sup- 
posed friends. I am now and always 
have been for a strong national defense— 
a defense second to none—a defense so 
strong that no foreign power or combina- 
tion of powers will ever dare harbor the 
thought of attacking us. 
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The people of my district of that great 
State of Indiana are not war minded. 
They have not been swept off their feet 
by the propaganda and war hysteria 
which has been sweeping this country 
like a prairie fire for the past 6 months, 
They do not fear any immediate attack 
from abroad, but they will not be soothed 
into a false sense of security by the flat- 
tering promises of those who hold out the 
olive branch in one hand while gripping 
a sword in the other. They look to the 
future and make plans for tomorrow, 
for only in tomorrow’s plan is today’s 
security guaranteed. They realize the 
price in taxes that must be paid, but they 
stand ready to pay the price, whatever it 
may be, for their country’s unchallenged 
security. Therefore, because those peo- 
ple whom I represent demand their 
country’s security above all else, and be- 
cause a strong defense in these perilous 
times is necessary for the protection of 
our way of life and its free institutions, 
I cast my vote in favor of this bill for 
our own national defense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the discussion 
precipitated by the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky with reference to the 
distribution of plants, I rise to call the 
attention of the Committee to the portion 
of the hearings devoted to that subject. 
On pages 23 and 24 of the hearings on this 
bill you will find considerable discussion 
on that point, and when we return to the 
House I shall ask permission to extend a 
portion of them in my remarks at this 
point. 

The matter referred to follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS 

Mr. Wooprum. What about the geographi- 
cal distribution of these plants, Mr. Secre- 
tary, with reference to the areas which are 
already pretty heavily congested and other 
areas that have profited very little by the 
program? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Of course, it is our policy 
to get them out of the congested areas as far 
as possible and get them into the military 
strategic areas. I can give you the method 
by which that is done. There is established 
in my office a Site Plant Board. The Chief 
of the Army, like the Chief of the Air Corps 
or the Chief of Ordnance, makes a recom- 
mendation, and his recommendation is taken 
to the Site Board. The Site Board goes 
around and looks at the various locations that 
are suggested; the General Staff is consulted, 
and then they make a report. That project 
has to be recommended by the Advisory 
Commission and approved by the President. 

Mr. Srarnes. Then it is the policy of the 
War Department to distribute the munitions 
industry in strategic areas? 

Mr. PATTERSON. The best example is the 
latest development in our airplane program, 
in connection with the construction of four 
plants for the construction of heavy bombers, 
Airplane production being mostly on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, we put those four 
plants in Omaha, Kansas City, Tulsa, and 
Fort Worth. 

Mr. Starnes. Can you not put the ord- 
nance plants in the expansion program away 
from the extremely limited area in the north- 
eastern part of the country? 

Mr. PATTERSON. It is not so easy to do that. 
Of course, we have our manufacturing 
arsenals at Watertown, Springfield, Water- 
vliet, Picatinny, Frankford, and Rock Island. 
There is the business concentrated, so far as 
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our own arsenals are concerned, but we have 
gone a long way toward spreading out ord- 
nance orders as well as new facilities for the 
production of ordnance, 

Mr. Case. A portion of the country that is 
without orders, and which is the least likely 
to have an aerial attack, is that portion of 
the country where no contracts have been 
placed—in eastern Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming. Idaho, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and parts of Nebraska, except at 
Omaha. I think there has not been any 
defense installation in any of that area, or in 
Minnesota west of the Twin Cities. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Of course, we cannot be 
geographical in selecting sites. 

Mr. Case. That is a very large portion of 
the United States, and you are talking about 
decentralizing. 

Mr. PATTERSON, It is our desire to make use 
of strategically safe territory, but we also 
have to take into account things like skilled 
labor. 

People speak about powder plants. We 
have to put powder plants where the water 
supply is ample. We cannot put a powder 
plant in the desert. 

Mr. Cask. You spoke about the labor sup- 
ply. There is less labor trouble out in that 
section of the country than in any other 
portion of the country. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I assure you that that has 
been given a great deal of thought by the 
War Department, and we try to select every 
site upon its merits. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Air Corps, Army: For Air Corps, Army, 
$888,236,000, to remain available until June 
80, 1942, and, in addition, the Chief of the 
Air Corps, when authorized by the Secretary 
of War, may enter into contracts prior to 
July 1, 1941, to an amount not in excess of 
$524,025,000, for the purposes authorized 
under this head. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
say that I am vitally interested in the 
national-defense program. I believe also 
that the Air Corps is a vital part of that 
national defense. I am interested in the 
training end of the Air Corps as well as 
the rest of it. Iam not so sure that our 
training program in the Army Air Corps 
is keeping pace with the building of the 
ships and planes to be used in the na- 
tional-defense program. 

I notice on page 162 of the hearings, 
under the title “Training of Flying Ca- 
dets,” the statement is made that at the 
end of the fiscal year 1940, 1,828 flying 
cadets Were undergoing flying training. 
The statement goes on further to say: 

Increased rate of training necessitated by 
the 7,000-pilots-per-year program was inau- 
gurated June 20, 1940, and this was in- 
creased to 12,000 per year with the class of 
October 19, 1940. A further increase from 
12,000 to 30,000 is now pending. 


Sometime ago I directed an inquiry to 
the War Department asking them about 
the training program and requested in- 
formation concerning the Air Corps 
trainees. At the same time I presented 
an inquiry as to whether or not the Army 
had sufficient training planes to take care 
of those who were ready to be trained in 
the training program. It took practi- 
cally a month to get an answer from the 
War Department, and then only after I 
made a second request and served notice 
on them that if I was not able to get an 
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answer I would introduce a privileged 
resolution on the subject. I received the 
answer on March 6. In that answer they 
set forth that— 

On January 31, 1940, the following number 


of students were undergoing heavier-than-air 
pilot training: 


Elementary phase 629 
Basic’ DRANG so A e 473 
Advanced Dh —T᷑ . 223 

T 1,225 


On January 31, 1941, the following number 
of students were undergoing heavier-than- 
air pilot training: 


Elementary phase 2, 454 
DALIO POMC nsun Cee a 1, 484 
Advanced phase „é. 955 

TO, 4, 893 


It is anticipated that during the pericd of 
January 31, 1941, to January 31, 1942, 8,628 
students will be graduated from the Air 
Corps Advanced Flying School. 

During the period of July 1, 1939, start of 
the Air Corps expansion program, to January 
31, 1941, the following number of students 
completed flying training: 


Elementary phase 4, 538 
Basic p. de aoia e 2, 767 
Advanced phase «„!è5: 1, 786 


Ground training is given concurrently with 
flying training. 

There are no students who have finished 
part of their flying training and are await- 
ing assignment to additional phases of train- 
ing due to the lack of sufficient training air- 
planes. 

Sufficient training airplanes are available 
to meet the present schedules of instruction 
at Air Corps flying schools. 

In regard to the average cost to train a 
pilot for combat duty no definite estimate 
c.n be given inasmuch as the basic and ad- 
vanced phases are given at military stations 
where other military activities are carried on 
and it is very difficult to segregate training 
costs and military costs. 


You will note that on January 31, 1940, 
there were 629 in the elementary phase. 
However, there were only 223 in the ad- 
vanced phase. You will note also that 
on January 31, 1941, there were 2,454 in 
the elementary phase and only 955 in the 
advanced phase. You will note also that 
it is anticipated that during the period of 
January 31, 1941, to January 31, 1942, 
there will be 8,628 students graduated 
from the Air Corps advanced flying 
school. Let me call your attention, 
however, to the fact that only about 50 
percent of those in the advanced phase 
graduate from the Air Corps advanced 
flying school and become combat pilots. 
You will notice also that during the 
period of July 1, 1939, the start of the 
Air Corps expansion program, to January 
31, 1941, there were 4,588 in the ele- 
mentary phase but only 1,786 reached the 
advanced phase. Therefore, with only 
50 percent of those in the advanced 
phase become combat pilots, I cannot 
understand how they expect to have 
8,628 graduates by 1942 unless they cer- 
tainly increase their training program. 
You will note also they stated they had 
sufficient training planes available to 
meet the present schedules of instruc- 
tion in the Air Corps flying schools. 

I just cannot understand the statement 
of General Brett which appears on page 
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162 of the hearings of the fifth supple- 
mental national-defense appropriations 
bill for 1941 where he discusses 30,000 
student training program. 

Secretary of War Stimson, and by the 
way the Secretary of War and the As- 
sistant Secretary of War are not Demo- 
crats but are Republicans, stated in his 
communication to me cf March 6 that 
there was sufficient training airplanes 
available to meet the present schedules 
of instruction at the Air Corps flying 
schools. I do not like to differ with the 
distinguished gentleman, but from all 
the information that I can compile and 
all the information that I can gather it 
points to the fact that the Air Corps is 
sadly lacking in training ships and even 
in trainees. How in the world are we 
going to have a real Air Corps unless we 
have trained men to fly the planes we 
are now constructing? The Secretary 
of War stated that sufficient training air- 
planes are available to meet the present 
schedules of instruction in flying schools. 
However, I notice today that the Chief 
of Staff, General Marshall, made the 
statement that the Army Air Corps does 
not have sufficient training planes for 
their present schedule. I respectfully 
submit that the Army officials should get 
together on something that we can rely 
upon, 

I want to call your attention to a very 
significant fact, and that is that some 
time in 1939 the Army decided to call for 
bids for training planes of new and mod- 
ern design. Certain bids were submitted. 
Among those bids was one from an air- 
plane company for $3,300 in 100 lots or 
more. This was a low-wing monoplane 
of new and modern design, an all-metal 
plane built on a program of mass produc- 
tion. In other words, a punch press and 
extruded airplane. This would put the 
airplane industry into mass preduction 
that they, with the help of the War De- 
partment, are very cleverly avoiding. At 
the same time a bid was placed by an- 
other airplane company. When the con- 
tract was awarded it was not an award to 
the company who placed the bid for the 
modern, low-wing monoplane for $3,300 
but the contract was awarded to a com- 
pany that is a part of the big monopoly 
for a plane already in production—an 
antiquated wood and wire biplane—and 
they paid $10,000 a plane. That contract, 
I understand, is still in effect. A thor- 
ough and complete investigation by the 
Committee on Military Affairs should be 
called immediately so that we could get 
real information as to why such a situa- 
tion exists with regard to the awarding 
of contracts in the War Department. I 
submitted a resolution of inquiry to the 
War Department, which went to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and evidently 
because of a misunderstanding and be- 
cause of a report from the War Depart- 
ment, which, in my opinion, is far from 
the real facts, the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee was misled and brought cut an 
adverse report. I am sincere when I say 
that the Military Affairs Committee 
would be doing a real service in our na- 
tional-defense program by calling the 
Army officials before their committee for 
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a full and complete explanation concern- 
ing this whole affair. The only way that 
we may be able to build up a real modern 
air force is to take into consideration the 
small owner-operated airplane com- 
panies, where they really use their initia- 
tive and engineering ability to create new 
and modern designs. We will never have 
a real program if the Big Six is allowed 
to exclude all small airplane companies. 
This is definitely true at the present 
time—that the small airplane companies 
are being excluded. 

I trust that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee will investigate as to why we do 
not have mass-production methods in the 
airplane industry today and why the 
Army officials do not insist that we set up 
a real mass-production program with re- 
gard to the contracts that they award. 
In other words, it is about time that this 
Congress wake up to the fact that when 
we appropriate money we should know 
the facts and be guided by real facts. We 
should know who is doing the spending of 
that money. We should know what we 
are going to get for our money. We 
should not allow this wild squandering 
that is going on in the War Department 
with regard to the airplane industry and 
the awarding of contracts for airplanes. 
I call on the Military Affairs Committee 
at this time to think this out and to give 
full, complete, and thorough study to the 
training program of the Army Air Corps 
as well as the construction end of train- 
ing planes and the combat planes. If we 
are going to have an Air Corps, we must 
have men trained to really fly the planes 
that we are constructing. We do not 
have them today. We will not have them 
under the program as set up by the Air 
Corps and in the interest of national de- 
fense we as Members of Congress should 
determine why this is true. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this oc- 
casion to read a letter by Col. Charles 
Lindbergh that appears in this week’s 
Collier’s magazine: 

We have not as many thoroughly modern 
fighting planes in our Army and Navy com- 
bined— 


He wrote— 
as Germany produces in a single week, and 
our Army is deplorably lacking in such essen- 
tial items as tanks and antitank cannon. 
With the disaster of France and England 
fresh before us, we are following the same 
path, 


This bill calls for an appropriation of 
$880,000,000 for our Army air force. The 
$7,000,000,000 appropriation following 
the adoption of the lend-lease bill called 
for $2,000,000,000 for lend-leasing air- 
planes for the democracies, twice as 
much as is provided for our own national 
defense, 

Lindbergh, whose statement I have 
just read—and those who are interested 
can find it in this week’s, today’s Col- 
lier’s—makes that astounding statement 
about our production. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Of 
course, the gentleman knows the amount 
of money he speaks of in this bill for 
airplanes is an insignificant part of the 
amount of money we have appropriated 
for American planes. We have appro- 
priated for capacity production. Not 
only that, but we have a right to take 
every one of the planes that are manu- 
factured under the lease-lend bill and 
divert them to American use if we need 
them, We have appropriated $2,500,- 
000,000 for American airplanes. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is quite 
right, and I think eventually we are going 
to have one of the greatest air forces in 
the world. However, at the present time 
we have very few first-class planes in 
either the Army or the Navy. We have 
very few modern planes with self-sealing 
tenks, adequate gun power, speed and 
armament combined, very few that can 
compare with the first-line German or 
English planes today. 

Mr, O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. O’NEAL. In this bill we provide 
not only $888,000,000 in actual cash but 
provide for contract authorizations above 
that sum in the amount of $524,000,000. 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

In view of the fact that we are dis- 
cussing a deficiency appropriation bill 
that deals 90 percent with the Army, and 
almost all the rest of it with the Navy 
and national defense I propose to speak 
on the war issue. If there is a roll call 
on this bill, which I hope there will be, I 
shall be very glad to support it. The 
only time I know to wage war on war 18 
in time of peace. Members of Congress 
have been saying right on the floor of the 
House—on both sides of the aisle and it is 
not limited to the Den ocratic side at 
all—that we are in the war now, which is 
a completely defeatist point of view. It 
is particularly defeatist for any Member 
of Congress to make such a statement 
in view of the fact that Congress alone 
can declare war under the Constitution. 
Congress has that sole authority, yet you 
hear Members getting up in the House 
and making public statements that we 
are in the war now. 

Let me answer any such statement. In 
the first place it is not true. It is an 
absolute misstatement of facts, and a 
Member of Congress is the last one who 
should make any such statement. 

Secondly, we are not in the war, no 
A) .erican has been fired upon, no Ameri- 
can has been killed, and no American 
blood has been shed. 

(Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OC ON NOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Suppose the supply 
ships are convoyed by American ships 
and are fired upon, which, of course, they 
will be when they get into the danger 
zones, then we are in the war and Con- 
gress has had nothing to say about it. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the gentleman, 
In the first place, I do not believe this 
administration intends to convoy ships. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, 
told our committee that convoying ships 
would be an act of war. The President 
has repeatedly said that he intends to 
keep us out of war. He said that even in 
reference to the lend-lease bill. The 
people back home who supported the 
lease-lend bill, as well as those in Con- 
gress who supported it, did so because 
they thought it was a peace measure, 
that it was one of the methods to keep 
us out of war. 

Today’s Gallup poll states that the peo- 
ple back home who supported the lease- 
lend bill—and there were a great many— 
did so because they thought it was a 
peace measure. Eighty-three percent of 
the American people, according to the 
Gallup poll, want to stay out of war. Ac- 
cording to this poll of public sentiment, 
more people want to stay out of war to- 
day than last May, when France was 
invaded. The sentiment against war is 
just as strong today as it ever was in 
this country, and that applies to the 
Democrats as well as the Republicans. 

In further answer to the gentleman, 
may I say that if the President takes up- 
on himself the responsibility of convoying 
ships, and according to his own Secre- 
tary of the Navy that is an act of war, 
our ships will be destroyed and American 
lives will be lost. If a half a dozen or 
more American ships are sunk, and 
American lives are lost, and the Ameri- 
can flag goes down with these ships, our 
honor will be impugned, and then we 
will again have the same war hysteria 
that we knew 23 years ago. We went to 
war then because our ships were sunk by 
German submarines, 

I do not believe the President will take 
that responsibility. In the first place, I 
do not believe he has the power. The 
lend-lease bill specifically provided that 
nothing in it must be construed to give 
the President that power. In the second 
place, if he does, he is leading this coun- 
try directly into war against the will of 
83 percent of the American people, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. 

Now, follow me further. If our war 
material under the lease-lend bill is de- 
stroyed and our ships are sunk, it is noth- 
ing more than a shipload of goods. We 
can replace those goods, those commodi- 
ties, those war supplies. But if it is a 
shipload of American youth that is de- 
stroyed and that goes to the bottom of 
the sea, we cannot replace those young 
Americans, not upon this earth, and that 
is a different proposition to the fathers 
and mothers of America than the loss of 
a million dollars or so worth of war mate- 
rials, which are bound to be sunk and 
i be sunk, anyhow, even if we convoy 

em. 
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However, if we convoy these ships we 
will be in the war, and it will not be on 
the responsibility of the Congress, but on 
the responsibility of the President of the 
United States, your President and my 
President. Iam not willing to stand here 
and say that the President of the United 
States is the greatest repudiator of his 
word this Nation has ever known. I am 
not willing to make any such statement, 
because he has repeatedly said that he is 
going to do everything he can to keep us 
out of war, and he knows he will be put- 
ting us into war if he convoys a single 
ship. If he does, he will attempt to place 
the responsibility upon the Members of 
Congress, but I do not believe he will 
succeed. 

I admit that I think my party has been 
somewhat derelict in its duty to the 
country in not taking a more emphatic 
and uncompromising position against in- 
volvement in war unless attacked. There 
can be no compromise on this issue, 
which transcends all party lines and 
affects the security and destiny of the 
Nation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
will have to say that in the future on pro 
forma amendments I will have to ask 
gentlemen to take 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. That is all right; I will get 
the floor later on during the discussion 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Engineer service, Army: For engineer serv- 
ice, Army, including the manufacture of 
engineer equipment; for expenses of railroad 
operation, including purchase or lease of 
equipment and materials and the acquisi- 
tion of lands, rights-of-way thereon, and 
other interests therein, and temporary use 
thereof; and for the purchase, maintenance, 
repair, and operation of passenger-carrying 
vehicles, $18,944,000, to remain available un- 
til June 30, 1942, of which not to exceed 
$14,500,000 shall be for payments under con- 
tracts authorized under this head in appro- 
priation acts for the fiscal year 1941; and, in 
addition, the Chief of Engineers, when au- 
thorized by the Secretary of War, may enter 
into contracts prior to July 1, 1941, to an 
amcunt not in excess of $12,993,500 for the 
purposes authorized under this head. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 8, line 8, after the word “head”, insert 
the following: “To devise a plan under which 
American citizens can and will be permitted 
to work on defense projects without being 
required to join a union or pay a fee to other 
than a Government official, $1,000. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
will move to strike out the last word, if 
that will shorten the procedure any. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
care to be heard on this point? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I would rather 
speak on a pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes on his pro forma 
amendment to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the amendment ruled out 
is to authorize the Army officers to 
provide a plan whereby American cit- 
izens can work on defense projects with- 
out being required to pay a fee to make 
use of a right given them by the Con- 
stitution and which must be used if they 
are to live. 

I was astonished that the gentleman 
from the northern Peninsula of Michigan 
has at last discovered that the graft is 
so rampant; that corruption is so ram- 
pant in this administration that it can 
be smelled from Washington to the 
shores of Lake Superior clear up to the 
Canadian border, and I want to congrat- 
ulate him on that improvement in his 
sense of smell, to hope that it will con- 
tinue to be acute, that he will not back- 
slide and to further assure him that 
that corruption of which he speaks is but 
a continuation of that graft, that mis- 
use of relief funds which prevailed way 
back in 1937, and to which I then called 
his attention—I say after his testimony 
today that it must be rotten if it is clear 
up there now and you can smell it up 
there with all those dead fish on the shore 
of the Lake and all the smell from the 
other things that are not used to get 
votes. It must be getting bad. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; just for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman will re- 
call, however, that most of the State 
officials are old civil-service men that 
came under a Republican administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, if there is any- 
body in office who came in under a Re- 
publican administration, boy, he is a 
curiosity and he ought to be down here in 
the Smithsonian. The Democratic ad- 
ministration has rooted Republicans all 
out up there—good or bad, you have got 
rid of them. Moreover the thing about 
which you just complained was the ac- 
tion of those connected with the national 
Democratic administration. 

In getting back to this amendment, the 
gentleman from Kentucky and some 
other southern gentlemen who are Rep- 
resentatives here in Congress do not un- 
derstand why there are no defense proj- 
ects in some of these rural districts. 
The reason is that Brother Hillman down 
here in the Defense Commission likes to 
have all men who want work grouped in 
the big centers. How do I know that? 
Up in Michigan, in the district of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Brap- 
LEY] they had an industry up there in 
three towns, employing 1,600 people. 
They were doing a good business, but 
along came Hillman’s friend, Dubinsky, 
and he wanted to have workers where 
he could control them—in the big cities— 
called a strike, shut the plants down, and 
1,600 employees went out of work and 
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the fectory has been closed from that day 
to this. Dubinsky had his way, he had 
his strike, and 1,600 jobs are gone. They 
want all workers in the cities where they 
can intimidate them, use mass picket 
lines, defy the police, because when they 
get men working out in these Kentucky 
districts, for example, they cannot man- 
handle them. They cannot make them 
sign on the dotted line and they cannot 
shave their pay checks. Kentucky peo- 
ple and Tennessee people and some 
others in the States will not stand for 
that kind of thing. So they throw these 
organizers out, but when they get into 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadelphia, New 
York, or any of these big centers where 
they mass them in like sheep, they can 
treat them just like the farmers treat their 
sheep; the labor racketeers shear them, 
and that is the reason you do not get any 
of these defense projects in the country. 
Labor has control and today it is saying 
defense will go forward only when its 
members permit. Right here in Wash- 
ington this wrecking crew of A. F. of L. 
has put a picket line around Sam Mer- 
ando’s job because it insists that every 
man who wants to work there shall pay 
it first—carpenters $57.50, others fixed 
sums, 
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The A. F. of L. teamsters union here 
in Washington is again conspiring to 
prevent Merando & Co. aiding the Gov- 
ernment in the construction of the Med- 
ical Center. Pickets are once more on 
the job and, while teamsters delivering 
material to Skinker & Garrett and to 
the C. Q. M. are permitted to pass the 
picket line, those belonging to the A. F. 
of L. who pass the picket line to deliver 
material to Merando & Co. are subject to 
a fine. 

While this week Congress will appro- 
priate $7,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money to secure equal opportunity every- 
where in the world, here in Washington 
Merando & Co. are denied equality of 
opportunity to obtain material for work 
on a Government job. 

On the 6th of January, the President 
sent us a message, in which he said: 

There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy and strong democ- 
racy. The basic things expected by our peo- 
ple of their political and economic systems 
are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and for 
others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege for the few. 

The preservation of civil liberties for all. 


Before he left on his vacation, to avoid 
the charge of hypocrisy, he should have 
said that this administration sought to 
establish these five basic things every- 
where in the world, except in these 
United States. 

To prevent Hitler denying equality of 
opportunity, security for those who need 
it, the preservation of civil liberties for 
all, and granting special privileges for the 
few, the President demands the appro- 
priation and the spending of billions of 
dollars and evidently the sending of an 
army to Europe. But he will not end 
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the rule of, nor enforce the laws which 
would prevent, a few labor leaders grant- 
ing special privileges to the few, denying 
jobs which are available for those who 
want them, refusing equality of oppor- 
tunity to workers, and destroying the 
civil liberties of hundreds of thousands 
of citizens. 

I have today written a letter to the 
Attorney General which is as follows: 

Manch 21, 1941. 
Hon. Ronxnxr H. JACKSON, 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Thurman Arnold.) 

My Dear Sm: Skinker & Garrett, the CQM, 
and Merando & Co. have contracts to do the 
construction work on the medica] center at 
Walter Reed Hospital here in Washington. 
The local A. F. of L. teamsters’ union fines all 
union teamsters who go through the picket 
line to deliver material to Merando & Co. 
Teamsters going through to make deliveries 
to the other two are not fined, 

Is there any reason why the local teamsters’ 
union should not be prosecuted under section 
51 of title 18 of the Code? 

If the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
prevents prosecution under this section, I 
wish you would advise how the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts or the Code can be amended to 
include these teamsters. 

It does seem as though an American citi- 
zen should be protected. 


Respectfully yours, 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 


The section of the Code to which I call 
his attention reads as follows: 

Conspiracy to injure persons in exercise of 
civil rights: If two or more persons conspire 
to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment 
of any right or privilege secured to him by 
the Constitution or laws of the United States, 
+ * * they shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 and imprisoned not more than 10 
years and shall, moreover, be thereafter ineli- 
gible to any office or place of honor, profit, or 
trust created by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States. 


We can end this un-American practice. 
We know how. Let us show our courage. 
Let us pass the necessary legislation. Let 
us do it now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga.: For 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., $15,000. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have asked these 5 minutes in 
order to speak about the one thing that 
every American citizen is more concerned 
about than anything else today—the 
question of the future of our country, 
whether it will be peace or war. Over 
and over in the House, in the course of 
the debate upon the lend-lease bill and 
the debate on the $7,000,000,000 appro- 
priation bill, Members have expressed 
their opinion on one side or the other 
of this question. It has been mentioned 
several times also this afternoon. I am 
speaking as one who voted for all of 
these measures. But there are, in my 
opinion, deeper questions even than those 
that have so far been raised in the course 
of this debate. 

What I want to do now is to present 
some of these questions to the House. I 
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am convinced there will be a certain 
degree of prophecy in what I say. 

Unless some people somewhere in the 
world are able to keep their heads, unless 
some people somewhere are able to re- 
tain their sense of the ultimate necessity 
and possibility of the building of a per- 
manent peace, unless some of us under- 
stand this must be done before too long 
the future of the world is dark indeed. 
I believe the time is going to come and 
perhaps far sooner than we expect, when 
the peoples of the embattled nations of 
the world will come to understand that 
this self-destruction cannot go on. 

The world today is wracked by war and 
shaken by one of the worst waves of in- 
tolerance and hatred that it has ever 
seen, The blame for this situation rests 
in part upon the shortsighted statesman- 
ship that followed the World War, in 
part upon those in positions of power 
and influence who have failed to solve 
the economic problems that have afflicted 
the people. But most of all the blame 
must rest upon those men at the head of 
disciplined dogmatic organizations and 
nations who have exalted hatred and 
preached intolerance as a national or 
class virtue. 

Whatever the cause of this tragic situ- 
ation there is no greater danger than that 
there will be none of us strong enough 
to stand against this tide, none of us 
willing to take the criticism that will 
come to those who insist and keep on in- 
sisting that after all, all men are flesh 
and blood and that the mistakes of one 
sort of men are likely to be but a reflec- 
tion of the shortcomings of others. No 
place in the world do people have as good 
a chance to keep the light of tolerance 
and understanding aflame as here in the 
United States. If we do not do it it may 
not be done at all. If it is not done at all 
something like the Dark Ages will have 
returned to the earth again. 

There has been talk in connection with 
the lend-lease bill and the $7,000,000,000 
appropriations—talk at other times, 
too—about whether or not these meas- 
ures will lead our country into war. In 
my judgment, nearly all such talk has 
missed the central point, the central 
decision which will determine whether 
or not our country can remain at peace. 

I do not believe the decision of this 
Nation to give aid to the embattled op- 
ponents of the dictators needs to bring 
war to America. I believe the question 
whether or not America will go to war 
will depend on what the aims of America 
are in connection with this new and ad- 
mittedly unprecedented policy which we 
have adopted. 

We have said we were going to send as 
much material aid as we could send to 
Britain and the nations fighting with 
her. But why have we said this? To 
accomplish what purposes? That is the 
vital question. Is it indeed because we 
seek to take first steps toward the estab- 
lishment by military means of a sort of 
Anglo-American control of the world? 
If that is our purpose, then, indeed, our 
hope of peace seems to me remote indeed. 
For such an objective can, I believe, only 
be gained by years and years of war; 
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by an invasion of the European Conti- 
nent; by the sacrifice of millions of lives, 
American as well as others; and by the 
exhaustion of the resources and eco- 
nomic strength of the nations of the 
world. And afterward, after America 
and England stand unchallenged in an 
exhausted world, what then? What sort 
of government will the peoples of Europe 
resort to? Not democracy, you may be 
sure of that. Will America and England 
attempt to police the world as Britain 
has done over a large part of it for a 
long time? What will they do about the 
birth rate in Japan and Germany, about 
central Europe, about Russia, yes, about 
the genius of the German people? If our 
purpose be a program of Anglo-Ameri- 
can hegemony, then I can see nothing 
but black despair ahead of us for years 
and years to come. I do not believe the 
common people of any nation have ever 
been made happier or better off because 
their nation’s capitalists exploited the 
resources of other nations. I reject any 
such purposes in the legislation that has 
been passed as the ones I have just out- 
lined. 

But there are other purposes which 
can be America’s. They are the pur- 
poses I sought—the ones I believe a ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress sought 
when they enacted the lend-lease bill and 
made the appropriations for it. I think 
the first purpose and aim is that Eng- 
land and the other nations resisting the 
totalitarians be not destroyed. I think 
our purpose is that the last great nation 
standing against the dictators shall not 
go down. To prevent that, America has 
said she was willing to pour out her 
wealth and to do it, indeed, with no cer- 
tainty that she would ever be compen- 
sated. America’s purpose has been to 
prevent the wiping out of the old world 
of nations that dared defy the organized 
might of the Nazi legions. 

But beyond that, what has America 
been seeking as she took these momen- 
tous steps? I am certain I speak for a 
vast majority of the American people 
when I say America’s purpose is not only 
to strengthen the hand of those who, in 
self defense, stand against the totalitar- 
ian tide, but also to bring about the ear- 
liest peace that can possibly be brought 
about on a decent basis. 

I beg the Members of Congress and the 
American people to think this matter 
through. If you seek the destruction of 
certain nations you must travel a road 
from which perhaps civilization as we 
have known it can never return. That 
must not be America’s purpose. Rather, 
it must be a twofold purpose; first, to 
make clear that America’s resources will 
be used without stint to show the dic- 
tators they cannot wipe out the other 
nations; and, second, to work as early 
as we can for the conclusion of a true 
peace of settlement and agreement 
among the nations of the world. The 
sooner we make clear our purposes the 
better; the sooner we renounce com- 
pletely any attempt to spread American 
power beyond the Western Hemisphere; 
the sooner we base our policy on recog- 
nition of the right of every people to its 
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place in the family of nations; the sooner 
we do these things the greater will be the 
chance that America can still hope for 
peace. 

America has embarked upon a new 
policy. It is a different policy from that 
pursued by many nations which, hoping 
to escape, have gone down one by one 
before the might of the German dictator. 
It is a policy of bolstering with our re- 
sources the nations which we believe to be 
basically on the right side. There is no 
use embarking on such a policy in half- 
hearted fashion. Aid, to be effective, 
must be all-out aid, which is the justifi- 
cation, and the only one, for the $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation bill. But this 
policy will end in disaster and in tragic 
disillusionment for the American people 
if we merely try to “go the dictators one 
better” in embarking on a policy of 
attempting to remake the world accord- 
ing to our ideas. It will end in disaster 
unless we are prepared to begin now to 
work and plan for an early, just, and 
lasting peace. 

And really there is no other alterna- 
tive. For unless we can stop this thing 
before tco long there will be little left to 
fight over. The time is going to come, I 
am convinced, when the peoples of the 
world are going to see this. We must be 
prepared against that day for the whole 
future of mankind will depend upon our 
seizing it. 

What can we do now? 

First, we can make our aims clear, 
We can do it over and over again. We 
can say, We do not propose to see you, 
Mr. Hitler, rule the world. Neither do 
we propose to try to do it ourselves.” 

But we can do more. We could begin 
by making about $400,000,000 available 
to provide a school lunch for every 
undernourished American child and to 
raise the purchasing power for food of 
every low-income family in our own 
country by 50 percent, and then we could 
prepare ourselves to try to feed the hun- 
gry and destitute mothers and children 
of the world. It can be done. Think 
what it would make them think of our 
great democracy. 

And I think also we could begin now 
to work with other legislative bodies in 
free nations to develop a basis for a 
permanent and lasting peace. These 
things can be done and done in such 
manner as to undermine, not heip, the 
dictators. 

If England goes down, leaving Hitler in 
complete mastery of the Old World, the 
consequences for us and for the world 
may be disastrous, indeed. That is why 
we passed the lend-lease bill. But the 
consequences will also be disastrous 
unless some nation somewhere begins 
now to point the way out of the night 
that threatens to engulf the world. In 
the midst of our determination to build 
the greatest defense any nation has ever 
had, we must not—we cannot if we are 
true to our duty—neglect these even 
more fundamental constructive things. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


National Guard: For the National Guard, 
$1,867,000, to remain available until June 30, 
1942. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to see 
before me a very distinguished former 
Member of the House, one of the most 
popular and one of the ablest mayors in 
the United States, former Representative 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. [Applause.] 

The remarks i am about to make, of 
course, are for the benefit of the mayor. 
{Laughter.] 

American businessmen have not the 
faintest idea of what has been going on 
in Washington for the last 2 years. 
During the World War, 1917-19, we spent 
$27,000,000,000, ten billions of which 
were used for adjustment purposes after 
the war was over. In contrast, the last 
Congress and the present one have ap- 
propriated and authorized for purposes of 
national defense $32,000,000,000, not in- 
cluding the $7,000,000,000 for aid to 
Britain which passed the House on Wed- 
nesday. 

It is safe to say that by June 30, 1941, 
our total expenditures for defense and 
aid to Great Britain will exceed $40,- 
000,000,000. Several years ago I was 
ridiculed because I predicted our national 
debt would be $50,000,000,000 by 1941. 
It will be nearer sixty-five billions, in- 
cluding the authorizations, and by next 
year it will be seventy-five billions, or 
more money than the entire annual in- 
come of all citizens of the United States 
combined last year. 

I predict there will be a new tax bill 
within the next few months calling for 
from two to three billion dollars of addi- 
tional taxes. American businessmen, 
small and large, will be paralyzed by 
these added corporation and income 
taxes. The taxpayers with incomes 
from $2,000 to $50,000 will carry the bur- 
den of these taxes by heavy increases, 
The higher brackets are already drained 
dry. 

I am fearful, if the Government’s tre- 
mendous spending policy continues 
throughout the balance of the Roosevelt 
administration, that the national debt 
will be so vastly increased it will be re- 
pudiated. How could such a gigantic 
debt be paid? Are we to follow in the 
footsteps of Germany and Russia in re- 
pudiation of our internal debts? Con- 
gress is still voting in terms of dollars, 
but that may only be a habit, and if the 
spending spree continues, our entire 
American economic and financial struc- 
ture may collapse and be replaced by a 
new order of national socialism. Is this 
what the radical inner circle around 
President Roosevelt have been planning 
and actually want? 

Mr. Chairman, on the war issue, I hope 
the Republican Party will take an em- 
phatic stand and assume the leadership 
in the Nation to keep this country out of 
war. [Applause]. If the Democratic 
Party wants to go along, so much the bet- 
ter. But if the President insists on con- 
voying ships and making the Democratic 
Parity the party of intervention and war, 
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that is his responsibility. On our side, 
we should take the leadership and let the 
people know that the Republican Party 
is today, and always has been, for keep- 
ing this country out of war unless at- 
tacked by some foreign foe. [Applause.] 
Let us strip the cover off the ball. Why 
“hush-hush” the greatest single issue be- 
fore the American people? All of these 
other issues have been merely prelimi- 
nary bouts. The lease-lend bill, the re- 
peal of the arms embargo, conscription, 
and these other measures were only pre- 
liminary bouts to the great event—that is, 
Shall we go into this war or shall we 
stay out? Anywhere from 83 to $0 per- 
cent of the American people are in favor 
of staying out, but that 10 or 15 percent 
are making an awful lot of noise. They 
apparently have great influence in the 
press and over the radio; also in places 
of high authority in the Government and 
in financial circles. I call upon my 
Republican colleagues and upon the Re- 
publican National Committee to come out 
at its meeting to be held in Washington 
next Monday without evasion and state 
that, while favoring aid to the democ- 
racies—short of war and consistent with 
our own national defense—the Republi- 
can Party stands openly and aggressively 
against involvement in foreign wars un- 
less attacked. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence: Provided further, That any 
person who advocates, or who is a member of 
an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence and accepts em- 
ployment the salary or wages for which are 
paid from any appropriation in this act shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both: 
Provided further, That the above penalty 
clause shall be in addition to, and not in 


substitution for, any other provisions of 
existing law. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: After line 17, on page 15, insert a 
new section: 

“No part of the funds appropriated herein 
may be expended to pay for salaries or ex- 
penses incurred in the convoy of any de- 
fense articles to any foreign nation.” 


Mr. WCODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Clerk had read section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, I 
think, was on his feet seeking recogni- 
tion to offer the amendment. The gen- 
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tleman from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. Is the gentleman from 
Virginia making a point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I made 
the point of order because the Clerk had 
already read section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was 
on his feet seeking recognition. The 
gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the amendment I 
have offered needs no extended explana- 
tion. Many expressions have been made 
in the debate on the lease-lend bill and 
during the debate this afternoon as to 
what this Nation intends to do. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisxu] 
a few moments ago made a speech which 
was heavily applauded on the floor call- 
ing upon the country to note the course 
we are following and to face the issue 
involved. The issue is squarely presented 
in the amendment I have offered. It 
merely provides that no part of the funds 
appropriated in this act may be used to 
pay the expenses or salaries incurred in 
the convoy of defense articles to any for- 
eign nation. There is the issue. We 
have tried to get a vote on that in this 
House at different times, and we have 
been ruled out one way or another. We 
were told it was not germane on the 
lease-lend bill. You will recall a sort of 
compromise amendment was worked out 
in another body which stated that noth- 
ing in that act should be construed to 
confer any authority for convoy. But it 
gave no protection if authority was found 
in some other law. Here is an absolute 
limitation. Here is an opportunity this 
afternoon to say whether or not this 
money appropriated for the Navy may be 
used to convoy defense articles going to 
foreign nations. There is the issue. You 
have a chance to put in that limitation 
this afternoon and to define the course 
of the United States in the days ahead. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 


amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is there any money in 
this bill that could be used for operating 
convoys? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I believe 
not. 

Mr. TABER. I have been examining 
the bill to see if I could find any but have 
not been able to. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
there is none at all. The amendment 
has no place whatsoever in this bill. 

There ought to come a time, Mr. Chair- 
man, when we should stop reconsidering 
and trying to amend the lease-lend bill 
in connection with every appropriation 
bill that comes before the House. This 
pending bill is a defense bill, a bill for 
American defense. There are no funds in 
the bill for things to be sold to the democ- 
racies. There is no reason whatsoever 
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to think that one dollar’s worth of ma- 
terial to be made under this bill will be 
sent abroad even in foreign bottoms. 

The committee has not considered this 
amendment. It is not good judgment to 
put an amendment of this kind in this 
bill. It has no place here and its only 
effect would be to confuse the issue. I 
plead with the membership of the com- 
mittee not to write this sort of amend- 
ment at the end of the bill. This bill has 
nothing whatsoever to do with convoys. 
This whole matter was thrashed out in 
the lease-lend bill, up one side and down 
the other, and there was ultimately writ- 
ten into that bill a statement saying that 
nothing in the lease-lend bill should be 
construed to give the President the right 
to convoy ships. There it was left and 
there we ought to leave it unless it comes 
up in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. O'NEAL. The proposed amend- 
ment also states that nothing shall be 
convoyed to any foreign country. This 
does not mean to a belligerent country 
only, but if the amendment as offered is 
adopted it would mean that we could not 
send a boatload of material to Panama or 
to any peaceful neighbor to the south of 
us. It would prevent us from using one 
of our naval vessels to take goods to any 
other country. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It just 
Shows what may happen by putting 
hastily considered amendments into a 
bill—amendments that have not been 
considered by the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr.McCORMACK. It also means that 
should an emergency situation arise we 
could not even convoy goods to the New- 
foundland base, or to Trinidad, or any 
of our newly acquired bases. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
amendment has no place in the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the amend- 
ment would interfere with our own na- 
tional defense. d 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wonder 
if the gentleman read the amendment 
correctly, because it was limited to the 
convoying of defense articles to a foreign 
nation. It would not apply to goods de- 
livered to ourselves by ourselves, but by 
us to foreign nations. May I ask the 
gentleman from Virginia if the bill does 
not carry funds for the payment of sal- 
aries in the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; but 
they are not paid for the convoying of 
materials abroad. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota) there were—ayes 35, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the same do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lewis, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4124) making deficiency and sup- 
plemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes, directed 
him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WiccLESworTH) 
there were—ayes 124, noes 1. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 327, answered “present” 1, 
not voting 101, as follows: 


[Roll No. 32] 
YEAS—327 

Allen, III. Camp Doxey 
Allen, La. Canfield Drewry 
Andersen, Cannon, Mo. Duncan 

H. Carl Carlson Durham 
Anderson, Calif. Carter Dworshak 
Anderson, Cartwright Eaton 

N. Mex. Case, S. Dak. Edelstein 
Andresen, Chenoweth Eliot, Mass. 

August H Chiperfield Elliott, Calif. 
Angell ason Ellis 
Arnold Claypool Elston 
Barden Cluett Engel 
Barnes Cochran Englebright 
Barry Cofee, Nebr. Faddis 
Bates, Ky. Coffee. Wash. Fellows 
Bates, Mass. Cole, Md. Fenton 

Collins Fish 
Colmer Fitzgerald 

Beckworth Cooley Fitzpatrick 
Beiter Cooper Flannagan 
Bell Copeland Fogarty 
Bender Costello Folger 
Bennett Cox Forand 
Bishop Cravens Ford, Miss, 
Blackney Crawford Ford, Thomas F. 
Bland Creal Fulmer 
Boehne Crosser Gale 
Boggs Crowther Gamble 
Boland Culkin Gathings 
Bolton Cullen Gearhart 
Bonner Cunningham Gehrmann 
Boren D'Alesandro Geyer, Calif. 

y. Davis, Ohio Gibson 
Bradley, Mich. Davis, Tenn. Gilchrist 
Brooks Day Gillie 
Brown, Ga Dewey Gore 
Brown, Ohio Dickstein Gossett 
Bryson Dingell Graham 
Buckler, Minn. Dirksen Grant, Ala 
Bulwinkle Disney Grant, Ind 
Burdick Dondero Gregory 
Burgin Doughton Guyer, Kans. 


Gwynne McKeough Satterfield 
Haines McLaughlin Sauthoff 
Hall, McLean Scanlon 

Edwin Arthur McMillan Schuetz 
Hancock Maas Schulte 
Hare Maciejewski Scrugham 
Harness Maciora Shafer, Mich. 
Harrington Magnuson Shanley 
Harris Mahon Sheppard 
Harter Mansfield Short 
Hartley Martin, Iowa Sikes 
Healey Mason Simpson 
Hébert May Smith, Conn 
Heffernan Merritt Smith Maine 
Heidinger Meyer, Md. Smith, Va 
Hendricks Michener Smith, W. Va. 
Hill, Colo. Mills, Ark. Snyder 
Hill, Wash, Monroney Somers, N. Y. 
Hinshaw Moser South 
Hobbs Mott Sparkman 
Hoffman Mundt Spence 
Hook Murdock Springer 
Hope Murray Starnes, Ala 
Houston Myers, Pa. Steagall 
Hull Nelson Stearns, N H. 
Hunter Norrell Stefan 
Imhoff Norton Sullivan 
Jackson O'Brien, Mich, Sumner, III 
Jacobsen O'Brien, N. T. Sutphin 
Jarrett O Connor Sweeney 
Jenkins, Ohio O'Hara Taber 
Jennings Oliver Talle 
Johns O'Neal Tarver 
Johnson, Calif. Pace Tenerowicz 
Johnson, III Paddock Terry 
Johnson,Ind. Patman Thom 
Johnson, Patrick Thomas, Tex. 

Luther A Patton Tibbott 
Johnson, Okla. Pearson 
Johnson, W. Va Peterson. Fla. Tolan 
Jones Pfeifer, Van Zandt 
Jonkman Jozeph L. Vincent, Ky 
Kean Pheiffer, Vinson, Ga 
Kee William T. Voorhis, Calif, 
Kefauver Pierce Vorys, Ohio 
Kelley. Pa Pittenger Vreeland 
Kennedy, Ploeser Walter 

Martin J. Plumley Wasielewski 
Kennedy, Powers Weaver 

Michael J. Priest Welch 
Keogh Rabaut Wene 
Kerr Ra k West 
Kilburn Randolph Wheat 
Kilday Rankin, Miss. Whelchel 
Knutson Reece, Tenn. White 
Kunkel Reed, N X. Whittington 
Lambertson ich Wigglesworth 
Landis Richards Williams 
Lanham Rizley Wilson 
Larrabee Robertson, Winter 
Lea N. Dak. Wolcott 

avy Robertson, Va. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Lecompte Robsion, Ky. Wolverton, N. J. 
Lewis Rodgers, Pa. Woodruff, Mich. 
Ludlow Rogers, Mass. Woodrum, Va. 
Lynch Rolph Worley 
McCormack Russell Wright 
M ee Rutherford Young 
McGranery Sabath Zimmerman 
McGregor Sanders 
McIntyre Sasscer 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Marcantonio 
NOT VOTING—101 

Andrews Eberharter Kirwan 
Arends Edmiston Eleberg 
Baldwin Flaherty Kociaikowski 
Bloom Flannery Kopplemann 
Bolles Ford, Leland M. Kramer 
Bradley, Pa Gavagan Lesinski 
Buck Gerlach McArdle 
Buckley, N. T. Gifford Martin, Mass. 
Burch Granger Mills, La. 
Byrne Green Mitchell 
Cannon, Fla. Hall. Nichols 
Capozzoli Leonard W. O'Day 
Casey, Mass. Halleck oO" 
Celler Hart Osmers 
Chapman Hess O'Toole 
Clark Holbrock Peterson, Ga. 
Clevenger Holmes Plauché 
Cole, . Howell Poage 
Connery Izac Ramsay 
Courtney Jarman Rankin, Mont. 
Curtis Jenks, N. H. Reed, II. 
Delaney Jensen Rees, Kans. 
Dies Johnson. Rivers 
Ditter Lyndon B. Robinson, Utah 
Domengeaux Keefe Rockefeller 
Douglas Kelly, III. Rogers, Okla. 
Downs r Romjue 
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Sacks Smith Wash. Traynor 
Schaefer, l. Stevenson Treadway 
Scott Stratton Wadsworth 
Secrest Sumners, Tex. Ward 
Shannon Taylor Welss 
Sheridan Thill Youngdahl 
Smith, Ohio Thomas, N. J. 

Smith, Pa. Thomason 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Smith of Ohio for, with Mr, Marcan- 
tonio against. 


General pairs: 


. Dies with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. 
Burch with Mr. Treadway. 

Hart with Mr. Hess. 

Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Ditter. 
Secrest with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Kleberg with Mr. Holmes. 

Sumners of Texas with Mr. Baldwin. 
Delaney with Mr. Keefe. 

Nichols with Mr. Andrews. 

O'Toole with Mr. Osmers. 

Holbrock with Mr. Clevenger. 

Bloom with Mr. Curtis. 

Green with Mr. Stratton. 

Buck with Mr. Gifford. 

O'Leary with Mr. Jensen. 

Casey of Massachusetts with Mr. Scott. 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Kinzer. 
Buckley of New York with Mr. Arends, 
McArdle with Mr. Bolles. 

Downs with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Byrne with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 
Flaherty with Mr. Douglas. 

Ward with Mr. Stevenson. 

s. O'Day with Mr. Halleck. 

Celler with Mr. Leland M. Ford. 
Lesinski with Mr. Howell. 

Jarman with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Thill. 
Flannery with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
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Rivers with Mr. Gerlach. 

Poage with Mr. Youngdahl. 

Romjue with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 
Thomason with Mr. Thomas of New 
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Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Reed of 
Illinois. 
Plauché with Miss Rankin of Montana, 
Gavagan with Mr. Mitchell. 
Clark with Mr. Robinson of Utah. 
Granger with Mr. Sheridan. 
Kramer with Mr. Courtney. 
Eberharter with Mr. Traynor. 
Smith of Washington with Mr. Kirwan. 
Connery with Mr. Capozzoli. 
Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma with Mr. Cannon 
of Florida. 
Mr. Edmiston with Mr. Mills of Louisiana. 
Mr. Taylor with Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Kocialkowski with Mr. Domengeaux. 
Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Schaefer of Illinois. 
Mr. Kopplemann with Mr. Ramsay. 
Mr. Shannon with Mr. Sacks. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
had a live pair with the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. SMITH. If he had been pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote of “nay,” but 
I would like the Recorp to show I am 
paired against the bill and the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. SMITH, is paired for the 
bill. 

The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


f 
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MARCH 21 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remarks I made this morning may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KNUTSON]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BEAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a short editorial from the Union 
Weekly of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Beam]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include two 
short editorials relative to highways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a letter 
from Col. Charles Lindbergh, which ap- 
pears in this week's Collier’s magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
Drwonp], I ask unanimous consent that 
he may be given permission to extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole in the Recorp and to include 
brief extracts from the report and hear- 


‘ings on the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include certain articles on foreign affairs 
for which I have received an estimate 
from the printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HrinsHaw]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 


in the Recor and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, TALLE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include an 
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editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 17. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLOESER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Abraham Lincoin—Man of the 
People” delivered by the Honorable An- 
drew Schotcky, a superior court judge of 
Mariposa County, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include an 
article from the Saturday Evening Post 
entitled “We Move the Rains.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include a short article from Labor 
giving relative figures on the increase of 
profits compared with the increase of 
wages. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voorxis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made today in the Committee 
of the Whole and include therein a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

COLOR OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the day 
before yesterday the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] was speaking 
with regard to a newspaper article and I 
participated in the discussion. The sub- 
ject of my talk at that time was how a 
conclusion may be so quickly reached on 
the floor. I did not intend to become 
involved in the matter, which related to 
the painting of our warships. 

However, it seems that the impression 
was left that our naval vessels were pur- 
posely painted like those of England or 
other countries: The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook] went promptly and 
called the Navy Department. I called 
the Navy Department that afternoon and 
then talked with them at some length 
yesterday morning. They put me first in 
touch with the office of Admiral Van 
Keuren. His secretary discussed the sub- 
ject at some length with me. Then they 
put me in touch with Admiral Williams, 
with whom I also talked for several 
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minutes. Admiral Williams informed me 
that he had been studying the matter of 
the color of naval vessels for a number of 
years. He began the study in I think 
1932 or 1933, and from 1935 to 1937, while 
he was manager of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, he made a very earnest study of it. 
He seems to be recognized as an expert 
on this matter and has given it careful 
study. 

Admiral Williams himself—and this 
subject seems to be his specialty and 
responsibility more than anybody in the 
whole world, apparently—assured me 
that there is neither purpose nor desire 
to simulate the color of the vessels of 
any navy, that the color of the vessels of 
our Navy is in no way intended to be 
similar to that of vessels of any other 
country. He said that a study was made 
as to where the ships may go and what 
colors would be best to use in certain 
waters. It seems that some seas refiect 
colors differently than others, so that 
different shades of gray are used. This 
fact has been developed by him since 
1937, and it has been only recently that 
the Navy has accepted this latest shade 
of gray—all are gray, I think—as the 
best one. He said that if there is any 
similarity or very close proximity of this 
color to that used on the ships of other 
nations it is because those nations, too, 
have followed the study through. 

He stated that this particular shade 
was developed so that it might be as diffi- 
cult as possible to see the ship, and that 
it was the effort of every nation to make 
ships as difficult as possible to be seen. 
If all nations could find a color for their 
ships that would leave them so they 
could not easily be seen, then all nations 
would, without doubt, use the same color 
and shade; that the effort on the part of 
all nations is to make their ships as 
nearly invisible as possible. 

That is all there is to it. The ships 
now carry different paints, and when 
they get to a sea where a little lighter 
or a little darker shade is thought best 
to carry out this purpose they use it. 
There is absolutely no purpose or inten- 
tion to have our ships look like those of 
any other nation. He assured me of that 
more than once. [App!ause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the cotton- 
warehousing bill and include therein a 
certain contract form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Brooxs and Mr. Hook asked and 
were given permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp.) 

COLOR OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that my good friend from Alabama [Mr. 
Patrick] has gone into the matter a 
little bit further about the repainting of 
our Navy ships, as it was, I believe, first 
disclosed to the American public by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and subsequentiy 
has been printed in several other news- 
papers, including, I notice, an item in the 
Washington News of yesterday morning. 

The gentleman from Alabama has said 
that he did not believe that there is any 
“purpose or intent” or. the part of Ad- 
miral Williams to paint these ships for 
the precise purpose of having them 
bombed or torpedoed by enemies. 

Mr. PATRICK. That is the admiral’s 
statement—he specifically stated that. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the admiral is 
quite sincere in that. I cannot conceive 
of any admiral telling anybody anywhere 
that the Navy was painting our ships 
the color of Great Britain’s with the 
Specific “purpose and intent” of having 
them torpedoed; certainly not. I am in- 
terested in the possible consequences and 
the results and I am not charging bad 
faith on the part of any admiral. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Patrick] was not in the Chamber at the 
time the gentleman from Ohio, Congress- 
man Hess, in answer to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hook! cited the fact 
that another admiral down at the De- 
partment, Admiral Alexander H. Van 
Keuren, who happens to be Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships, told him, a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
and I quote from the Recorp for March 
19, at page 2431, for the exact words of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hess]: 


I checked with the Navy Department, 
through the Bureau of Ships— 


and through Admiral Alexander H. Van 
Keuren— 


and I was informed that the ships of the 
United States Fleet are being repainted in 
dark gray, a color similar to the ships of the 
British Fleet, and that they will probably 
resemble the King George. 


I am worried, not about the fact they 
are carrying some paint pots out to sea 
to engage in camouflage at any certain 
time or place for normal defense pur- 
poses, but that certain specific ships have 
already been painted, and the names 
were in the article I quoted from the 
Philadelphia Enquirer, which also stated 
that five overage destroyers have been 
similarly repainted. Any Navy man will 
tell you that a bombing plane or a sub- 
marine judges a ship largely by its pro- 
file, and since the profiles of the overage 
destroyers on hand are the same as the 
profiles of the overage destroyers con- 
veyed to Britain, if they are painted in 
substantially the same colors, you make 
it almost impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the national ownership of two 
types of ships. Thus, under prevailing 
circumstances, with some of our former 
destroyers now flying th. Union Jack and 
some the American flag, and with our 
ports being open to both fleets, it is a 
reckless, . needless, and unconscionable 
flirtation with fate for our Navy to sud- 
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denly decide to repaint our fleet to more 
closely resemble the British Fleet. It 
seems to me the statements the gentle- 
man from Alabama quoted from Admiral 
Wilson further verify what Admiral Van 
Keuran told the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hess]. The facts seem to reduce 
themselves to a direct contradiction of 
what Secretary Knox told the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hook l. The ships 
are being repainted, both admirals now 
agree. They are being painted in shades 
more nearly identical with the British 
Fleet. 

Regardless of the motive, Mr. Speaker, 
the result can well be to make mistaken 
identity much easier, to make an unfor- 
tunate sea incident much more probable, 
to make the subsequent development of 
added war sentiment more certain. Isay 
it is an unwise, peace-defying practice to 
adopt at this particular critical time, and 
that it should be discontinued in the in- 
terests of our national safety and our 
national peace, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] may 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may place in my remarks that I made 
during the debate this afternoon a por- 
tion of the hearings on the bill which I 
referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short article prepared by Herb 
Graffis, which recently appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News, entitled “Don’t Hate 
Roosevelt Week.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COLOR OF NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, my first 
discussion was with Admiral Van Keu- 
ren’s secretary, Miss Baker. Admiral 
Van Keuren was out of town at that time, 
I believe, and I cannot understand how 
anybody got to talk to him when he 
was out of town. Anyway, I talked to 
Miss Baker, who has charge of his office 
work, and she it was, as I recall, who 
assured me, having had that up and hav- 
ing participated in consultations in which 
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Admiral Van Keuren participated, that 
the shades may vary even in slight de- 
gree, in the shades of gray, and if there 
is any resemblance between our ships 
and the King George, it does not follow 
that there was any relation and does not 
mean that the King George was so 
painted first, but that the slight variation 
just makes our vessels a little degree 
darker. There can be nothing to this 
story except the fancy of some particu- 
larly energetic news gatherer. The pur- 
pose is not to resemble some other coun- 
try’s warships, but to make ours as hard 
to see as is possible. I am glad that no 
other reporters seem to think they have 
found a news story under this rose petal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. Will the gen- 
tleman state the program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday is Dis- 
trict day, and if the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to increase the 
authorized strength of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps can come up, we will con- 
sider that. If not, that will come up 
later in the week. On Tuesday there is 
the Office of Reports bill which we ex- 
pect to consider. On Wednesday I as- 
sume we will take up the bill which was 
under consideration yesterday, the stor- 
age of cotton, the so-called warehouse 
bill. After that, if the bituminous coal 
bill is reported out of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and a rule is obtained, 
that will be considered probably Thurs- 
day. If not, then the cotton net weight 
bill may come up. I cannot say defi- 
nitely as to those two bills. If they do 
not come up we have in reserve the War 
Department appropriation bill for civil 
activities. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then the cotton 
warehouse bill which was under consid- 
eration will not be here on Tuesday, but 
the Office of Reports, the propaganda 
bill will be considered then. 

Mr.McCORMACK. The Office of Re- 
ports. I must let the gentleman use his 
own characterization, and we may take 
issue with that on Tuesday. I do not 
want to describe it, but I could very well 
say the next bill on the “Hate Roosevelt 
Movement,” but that would be as unfair 
as the observation of my friend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
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mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 533. An act to amend section 4 (f) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
to provide for extra compensation for over- 
time of inspectors in charge and radio inspec- 
tors of the field division of the engineering 
department of the Federal Communications 
Commission; 

H. R. 2703. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Joe L. McQueen; 

H.R.3155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3325. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3440. An act for the relief of Edith 
Platt; and 

H. R. 3441. An act for the relief of Daisy 
Fitzpatrick. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under the order heretofore adopt- 
ed, adjourned until Monday, March 24, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 25, 
1941, to resume hearings on H. R. 3684, 
freight forwarders. 

There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 
27, 1941, to begin hearings on national 
defense in connection with oil. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors will meet to hold hearings on river 
and harbor improvement projects, as 
follows: Tuesday, March 25, 1941, Alafia 
River, Tampa Harbor, Fla.; and Tuesday, 
March 25, 1941, waterway connecting the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers. All 
meetings to start at 10:30 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


370. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a statement of 
cost, cancelations, and miscellaneous data 
pertaining to Indian irrigation projects com- 
piled as of June 30, 1940; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

371. A letter from the Benjamin Harrison 
Memorial Commission, Indianapolis, Ind., 
transmitting report of the Benjamin Harrison 
Memorial Commission, in compliance with 
the provisions of section 3 of Public Law No. 
352, Seventy-sixth Congress, approved August 
9, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 154); to the Committee 
on the Library and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 4124. A bill making deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations for the 
national defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 301). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 139. A resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R 3786, a bill to increase the au- 
thorized enlisted strength of the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 302). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 4125. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
783, Seventy-sixth Congress, so as to relieve 
3-year Regular Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard members and certain members of the 
Reserve components thereof from selective 
training and service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 4126. A bill to amend section 107 of 
the judicial code to create a mountain dis- 
trict in the State of Tennessee, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 4127. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veteran’s Administration 
hospital in or near the city of Honolulu, 
T. H.; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4128. A bill to provide for the creation 
of conservation authorities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: 

H. R. 4129. A bill to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual salary 
basis and fix their rate of pay, and provide 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment, and fix the rates thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 4130. A bill to make permanent the 
rate of postage on mailable matter of the first 
class; to the Committee on the Post Office and 


By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. R. 4131. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 4132. A bill to amend section 3528 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating 
to the purchase of metal for minor coins of 
the United States; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4133. A bill to amend section 92, title 
2, of the Canal Zone Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H.R. 4134. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
fiood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. O'LEARY: 

H. R. 4135. A bill to repeal sections 512, 
513, 514, 515, as amended, 3744, as amended, 
3745, 3746, and 3747 of the Revised Statutes; 
and the act of February 4, 1929 (ch. 146, 45 
Stat. L. 1147; 41 U. S. C., sec. 4a); to the 
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Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 
By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R.4136. A bill for the relief of the 
counties of Haywood and Swain in the State 
of North Carolina by reason of their loss in 
taxable valuation by the establishment of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4137. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the act of August 29, 1935, relating to Fed- 
eral assistance in the acquisition and devel- 
opment of State forests, to counties, munici- 
palities, and other political subdivisions; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 4138. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations to provide for the further de- 
velopment of cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4139. A bill to further expedite the 
national-defense program in respect of naval 
construction and procurement by providing 
for the investigation and mediation of labor 
disputes in connection therewith, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 4140. A bill to require that the Fed- 
eral contribution to States for old-age assist- 
ance shall be the full amount paid indi- 
viduals under the State plan in cases where 
the State matches to the extent of its ability; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNGDAHL: 

H. R. 4141. A bill to provide for the reincor- 
poration of the National Women’s Relief 
Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 4142. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction in Los Angeles City and County, 
Calif., of a superhighway to relieve conges- 
tion caused by defense activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 15, with reference to irriga- 
tion purposes; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider their House Concurrent Resolution No. 
14, with reference to military Federal high- 
ways; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their House Joint Memorial No. 12, 
with reference to public lands; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Senate Joint Resolutions Nos. 
8 and 9, concerning appropriate legislation 
which will prevent encroachment upon public 
domain without approval of States affected; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 4143. A bill granting a pension to 
Alice G. Townsend; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4144. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Walter L. Shearmen; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 4145. A bill for the relief of Burt 

Savage; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


542. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Peti- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade, con- 
cerning House bill 1585, a bill to establish a 
construction reserve fund under the United 
States Maritime Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

543. Also, petition of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, Inc,, Washington, D. C., 
concerning House bill 625, relating to wages 
in the crushed-stone industry; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

544. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, concerning 
the St. Lawrence Waterway; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 

545. Also, petition of the Central Union 
Labor Council of Greater New York, concern- 
ing the Culkin bills (H. R. 123, 125, 126, and 
182); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

546. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Colored Concert Bank of the Work Projects 
Administration of Southern California Music 
Project, protesting their removal as part of 
the Federal Music Project in 1937 and have 
never since been reinstated, and that south- 
ern California Negroes deserve a band to 
represent them, and that most of the mem- 
bers of this dismissed band are members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and deserve 
this recreation and remuneration; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

547. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Council of the City of New Rochelle, N. T., 
definitely opposing any proposals regarding 
the taxation of the income of municipal 
bonds as inequitable and that the income 
which would be secured from that source 
should be secured by other means; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

548. Also, resolution of the Board ci Super- 
visors of the County of Chemung, N. Y., 
urging the preservation and protection of 
the interest of the people of the State of New 
York through appropriate legislation oppos- 
ing the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

549. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Merchants Association of New York, 
urging support of House bill 1585 and Senate 
bill 279; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

550. Also, petition of the Central Union 
Label Council of Greater New York, opposing 
House bills 123, 125, 126, and 132; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

651. By Mr. RICH: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Jersey Shore, Pa., supporting Senate 
bill 860; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

552. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Jersey Shore, Pa., favoring Senate bill 860; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

553. By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of R. S. 
Sitler and a large number of citizens resid- 
ing at and near Knightstown, Ind., who ex- 
press their opposition to the President exer- 
cising the great power vested in him by the 
lend-lease bill which will lead the United 
States of America into this war, or which 
will eventually send American boys upon for- 
eign soil to fight the political and economic 
war of those nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

554. By Mr. VAN ZANDT: Petition of Mrs, 
T. M. Stone, Mrs. Charles Weight, and citi- 
zens of Bellwood, Pa., evidencing interest in 
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early enactment of Senate bill 860, banning 
the sale of liquor and beer at Army camps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

555. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the In- 
ternational Union United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, Detroit, Mich., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions industrial defense-council plan; to the 
Committee on Labor. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 24, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z&€Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Father of an infinite majesty, whose 
work is life, whose love is grace, whose 
contemplation is glory: We beseech Thee 
to come to us with the Spirit of Thy coun- 
sel, and, as we listen for Thy voice, do 
Thou direct our wandering steps. Com- 
fort us that we may know Thy comfort; 
teach us how to fulfill our vocations, to 
finish the work Thou hast given us to do, 
and help us to conform our lives to the 
pattern of the life of the Son of God, our 
merciful Redeemer and our Friend. O 
Thou Christ of God, grant to each one of 
us to know Thee more clearly, to love 
Thee more dearly, and to follow Thee 
more nearly, so that living we may live to 
Thee and dying we may die to Thee, and 
that when we awake after Thy likeness, 
we may be satisfied forever and ever. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3836) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental] appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate cn 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Woop- 
RUM of Virginia, Mr. CaN NON, Mr. LUDLOW, 
Mr. Snyper, Mr. O’NeaL, Mr. JOHNSON 
of West Virginia, Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Taser, 
Mr, WIGGLESWorRTH, Mr. LAMBERTSON, and 
Mr, DitTer were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4124) mak- 
ing deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 21) authorizing 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives to have printed 
for its use additional copies of the hear- 
ings held before that committee on House 
bill 3735, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Ellender Overton 
Aiken George Pepper 
Andrews Gerry Radcliffe 
Bailey Gillette Reed 

Ball Glass Reynolds 
Bankhead Green Russell 
Barbour Gurney Schwartz 
Barkley Hayden Sheppard 
Bilbo Herring Shipstead 
Brewster Hill Smathers 
Brooks Holman Smith 

Brown Hughes Stewart 
Bulow Kilgore Taft 

Burton La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okia. 
Byrd Lee Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Lucas Truman 
Capper McFarland Tunnell 
Caraway McKellar Tydings 
Chavez McNary Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo. Murdock Waligren 
Connally Murray Wheeler 
Danaher Norris White 

Davis Nye Willis 
Downey O'Mahoney 


Mr. ADAMS. My colleague the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] is ab- 
sent because of illness in his family. I 
ask that this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. HILL, I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gur- 
Fey], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senators from Nevada 
[Mr. BUNKER and Mr. McCarran], the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Map and 
Mr. WacNner], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] 
are unavoidably detained from the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Ausrix] is necessarily de- 
tained. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Torry] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witty] is absent on Official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL AND 
RECORD 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on page 
2422 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 20, being the last day upon which 
the Senate held a session, there appears 
on the roll call among those not voting 
on the record vote then taken my name. 
As a matter of fact, I was present and 
voted in the affirmative on the amend- 
ment. I ask that the permanent RECORD 
be corrected accordingly. 

I also understand that the Journal of 
the Senate contains the same error. I 
ask that the Journal be likewise cor- 
rected. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I as- 
sume, conformably with rule III of the 
Senate, that, on a proper showing or 
statement, what the Senator from 
Georgia suggests should be done, but it 
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should be done by the way of motion, 
with debate, upon the statement of the 
Senator or someone in his behalf. That 
is the practice. I understand that the 
Senator has stated that he voted for the 
amendment, but his vote was not re- 
corded by the clerk of the Senate. Of 
course, under rule III, the Senator has a 
right to make the Recorp conform to the 
actual truth, but the practice we have 
followed is that the Senator shall make 
a statement and move that the correc- 
tion be made. I have no objection to 
that course. Naturally, I accept the 
statement of the Senator and others 
who have talked to me about it, and 
those of the members of the Press Gal- 
lery who heard the Senator vote. There 
can be no question about it, however un- 
happy I may be that he did vote, as, in 
fact, he did, and he is entitled to have 
the correction made. I merely suggest 
that he conform to the practice which 
has prevailed, based upon the statement 
by the Senator from Georgia or someone 
in his behalf. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that I have 
consulted the Parliamentarian, and he 
advises me that the precedents indicate 
that the proper procedure would be for 
me to call this error to the attention of 
the Senate, and that there would be 
subsequent parliamentary procedure. I 
have no objection. I merely wish to 
make the Recorp speak the truth. 

Mr. McNARY. The matter should be 
presented in such fashion as to permit 
the Senate finally to pass upon it. If a 
mere request by the Senator to alter the 
ReEcorD and Journal was made, it would 
not give any Senator an opportunity to 
vote to oppose it, if he thought he should 
do so. That is the practice, and that is 
the interpretation I place upon the rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think 
it is unquestioned that a Senator who 
has voted and whose vote has not been 
recorded has the right, the constitu- 
tional right, and high privilege of the 
Senate to correct the Recorp and show 
that he voted. When it comes to a cor- 
rection of the Journal itself, the prece- 
dents show both ways, that it is some- 
times done on motion and sometimes by 
the Chair ordering it. I have no objec- 
tion at all to the motion being made, 
upon the showing of the fact that the 
Senator from Georgia voted. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that is the 
proper course. It is an open course; it 
is a fair one; it gives all Senators an op- 
portunity to pass on the matter. Noone 
will oppose it, of course. That is the 
proper way to correct the Journal, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the only question 
before us is one of procedure, everybody 
agreeing as to the situation, I ask that 
the part of the Journal of last Thursday 
which deals with the amendment in 
question and the vote thereon be read, 
so that I may base upon it a motion for 
correction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The question being taken on agreeing to 
the reported amendment, viz, on page 23, 
strike out all after the sum “$41,399,256” on 
line 18, down to and including line 2, page 
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24, as follows: “: Provided, That no part of 
this or any other appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available for the procure- 
ment of any article of food not grown or 
produced in the United States or its posses- 
sions, except articles of food not so grown or 
produced or which cannot be procured in 
sufficient quantities as and when needed, and 
except procurements by vessels in foreign 
waters and by establishments located outside 
the continental United States, except the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, for the 
personnel attached thereto.” 

It was determined in the negative: Yeas, 
$2; nays, 32. 

On motion by Mr. McNary, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one- 
fifth of the Senators present, 

Senators who voted in the affirmative are: 
Andrews, Bankhead, Barkley, Bilbo, Brown, 
Byrnes, Caraway, Chavez, Connally, Downey, 
Ellender, Gerry, Glass, Green, Guffey, Hayden, 
Hill, Hughes, Kilgore, Lucas, McFarland, Ma- 
loney, Murray, O'Mahoney, Overton, Reyn- 
olds, Schwartz, Smathers, Stewart, Truman, 
Tydings, Wallgren. 

Senators who voted in the negative are: 
Adams, Aiken, Ball, Barbour, Bone, Brewster, 
Brooks, Bulow, Burton, Butler, Byrd, Capper, 
Clark of Idaho, Danaher, Gillette, Gurney, 
Holman, Johnson of Colorado, La Follette, 
Langer, Lodge, McNary, Norris, Nye, Ship- 
stead, Smith, Taft, Thomas of Idaho, Van- 
denberg, Wheeler, Wiley, Willis. 

So the committee amendment was not 
agreed to, 

On motion by Mr. Gurney to reconsider the 
vote disagreeing to the said amendment, 

On motion by Mr. DaNAHER. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the motion which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I move that the Journal be amended— 

(1) By striking out on page 28, at the top 
thereof, the following: “It was determined in 
the negative, yeas 32, nays 32,” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “It was 
determined in the affirmative, yeas 33, nays 
82.“ 

(2) By inserting, in the names of the Sen- 
ators voting in the affirmative, the word 
“Russell” after the word “Reynolds.” 

(3) By striking out, in the sentence “So the 
committee amendment was not agreed to,” 
the word “not.” 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Inasmuch as this 
correction of the Journal actually 
changes the action of the Senate in re- 
spect to the bill itself, I beg to inquire 
whether the bill is still within the juris- 
diction of the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling is 
that the bill is still within the jurisdiction 
of the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How does that 
happen, if I may further inquire? How 
long does it usually take for a bill to get 
from here to the House of Representa- 
tives? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has 
not yet been transmitted to the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr, President, I desire 
especially the attention of the Vice 
President. I am very happy that this 
error on the part of the clerks—the first 
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error they have ever committed in my 
8 years’ experience here—verifies the 
statement I made to the Vice President. 
Iam very glad to be justified and verified, 
and to have the RECORD so show. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has 
the motion I made been adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
part of the motion only has been read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A second motion is 
included in the matter which I sent to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the remainder of the motion. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Mr. BARKLEY 
moves to strike out the following lan- 
guage appearing in the Journal on page 
28: 

On motion by Mr. Gurney to reconsider 
the vote disagreeing to the said amendment, 

On motion by Mr. DANAHER, 

The motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the motion is agreed to. 

Without objection, the Journal as 
amended will be approved. 

. BARKLEY. And, of course, the 
amendment will be engrossed as a part 
of the bill transmitted to the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be engrossed as a part of the 
bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The bill now being an 
entirely different bill from that on which 
the Senate voted, how can we consti- 
tutionally have passed the bill when we 
were voting on the assumption that it did 
not contain this amendment? How can 
it now be said that we passed the bill 
when we did not actually vote on the bill 
which has just heen amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correc- 
tion of the Journal does not affect the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. But the bill we voted on 
was not the bill as it now stands. Con- 
sequently, so far as I can see, at least 
from a constitutional standpoint, we 
might not have voted for the bill if it 
had contained the amendment which is 
now in it. I only ask the constitutional 
question how we ever passed this bill 
at all, as the record now stands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The only 
question before the Senate is the correc- 
tion of the Journal. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that 
on March 14, 1941, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 189. An act for the relief of William 
Boyer; and 

S. 251. An act for the relief of John Mul- 
hern. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED BY THE VICE 

PRESIDENT DURING ADJOURNMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that, under authority of the order of the 
20th instant, he had signed on Friday, 
March 21, 1941, the following enrolled 
bills, which had been signed previously 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 
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H. R. 533, An act to amend section 4 (f) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
to provide for extra compensation for over- 
time of inspectors in charge and radio inspec- 
tors of the field division of the engineering 
department of the Federal Communications 
Commission; ~ 

H. R. 2703. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Joe L. McQueen; 

H. R. 3155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction cf certain public works, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3325. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3440. An act for the relief of Edith 
Platt; and 

H. R. 3441. An act for the relief of Daisy 
Fitzpatrick. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE HEAR- 
INGS ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 21, 
which was read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Represent- 
atives be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed for its use 1,000 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
said committee on the bill (H. R. 3735) en- 
titled “A bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and for other purposes,” 


Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate 
concur in the concurrent resolution of 
the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication, 
which was referred as indicated: 


EMERGENCY NATIONAL-DEFENSE SUPPLEMENTAL 
ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS, WAR DEPART- 
MENT (S. DOC. NO. 33) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting sundry emer- 
gency national-defense supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1941, to be made available 
until June 30, 1942, totaling $312,871,100 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or pre- 
sented by Senators, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Crawford County, Kans., favor- 
ing the enactment of House bill 1410, provid- 
ing for old-age assistance; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

Resolutions adopted by the Councils of the 
Cities of Norwalk, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Racine, Wis., favoring the enactment of 
pending legislation to establish General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota, favoring amendment of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide Federal 
grants to States for public assistance on an 
equalization basis, etc.; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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(See concurrent resoluticn printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Nye on the 20th 
instant.) 

Two Senate joint memorials of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial No. 4 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; to the 
Honorable President of the Senate and to 
the Honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States; and to Hon. Anthony J. 
Dimond, Delegate from Alaska: 

“Whereas the Honorable ANtHoNy J. DI- 
mond has introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives now in session H. R. 84, a bill en- 
titled To extend the benefits of the United 
States Public Health Service to fishermen, 
and for other and to amend sec- 
tion 26 of title 24 of the United States Code 
Annotated in this respect; and 

“Whereas the subject matter of this bill 
‘was included in H. J. M. No. 24 by the four- 
teenth s-ssion of the Alaska Territorial Leg- 
islature, and the reasons for the amendment 
to the law have more urgently appeared dur- 
ing the last 2 years: Now therefore 

“We, the Alaska Legislature in fifteenth 
regular session, after further consideration of 
the subject matter of H. R. 84, respectfully 
urge that the same be enacted into law. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial No. 5 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America; 
to the President of the Senate; and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to Hon. Anthony J. Dimond, Dele- 
gate from Alaska; 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in fifteenth regular ses- 
sion assembled, most respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the Honorable ANTHONY J. DI- 
MOND, Delegate to Congress from Alaska, did 
on January 16, 1941, introduce in the Con- 
gress of the United States H. R. 2258, pro- 
viding for “Transferring the jurisdiction, su- 
pervision, administration, and control over 
the salmon and other fisheries of Alaska, ex- 
cept the fur-seal and sea-otter fisheries, from 
the Department of the Interior to the Terri- 
tory, and for other purposes’; and 

“Whereas the entire fishing industry is 
closely associated with the welfare of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and particularly the large 
number of the fishermen who earn their live- 
lihood from this source; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska is composed of representatives com- 
ing from every walk of life in the Territory 
and are acquainted with the problems of this 
and other industries in the Territory of Alaska 
and are particularly well fitted to legislate 
upon the necessities of such industries and 
their administration: Now therefore 

“We, your memorialist, do most earnestly 
pray that H. R. 2258 be enacted into law.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 

of Iowa; to the Committee on Commerce: 
“Senate Concurrent Resoluticn No. 14 

“Whereas in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress a dam was erected across the Mississippi 
River at Keckuk, Iowa; and 

“Whereas in said act of Congress there was 
a clause requiring that if at any time the De- 
partment of Commerce so ordered the owning 
company could be compelled to install in said 
dam an adequate fishway; and 

“Whereas the Mississippi River Power Co. is 
now the owner and operator of said dam; and 

“Whereas the welfare of the great Common- 
wealth of Iowa depends in a very large meas- 
ure upon the installation of a fishway through 
said dam; and 

“Whereas the fishermen of the State of 
Iowa, both private and commercial, the East- 
ern Iowa Sportsmen’s Protective League, the 
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Mississippi Valley Protective Association, and 
many others are urgently requesting the in- 
stallation of said fishway: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house concur- 
ring), That the Legislature of Iowa, duly as- 
sembled in Des Moines, Iowa, respectfully 
petitions the Members of the National Con- 
gress and the United States Department of 
Commerce to use every possible effort to ob- 
tain the installation of an adequate fishway 
through the Keokuk Dam on the Mississippi 
River, and that this legislature urges the 
Members of the National Congress and the 
United States Department of Commerce to 
secure the necessary orders from the proper 
departments providing for said fishway, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
United States Department of Commerce, to 
each United States Senator and Representa- 
tive, to the President of the United States 
Senate, and to the President of the United 
States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of New York; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“Senate Resolution No. 63 


“Whereas the borough and county of Rich- 
mond holds the most unique position among 
all counties of the State of New York in that 
politically it is both one of the five boroughs 
of the city of New York and one of the coun- 
ties of the State of New York, and yet geo- 
graphically it is wholly isolated from the city 
and the State, due to the absence of physical 
connection with other parts of the city and 
State, and it has therefore been deprived of 
that degree of development and progress 
which characterizes the other four boroughs; 
and 

“Whereas bridges and tunnels connect the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Queens, and rapid-transit facilities are op- 
erated and maintained by the city of New 
York; and the borough of Richmond, while 
paying its proportionate share of the main- 
tenance of such bridges, tunnels, and rapid- 
transit facilities, derives no direct benefit 
from such improvements; and 

“Whereas in the year 1919 the then transit 
commission (later the board of transporta- 
tion) commenced a survey upon which a re- 
port to the board of estimate of the city 
of New York was made, in which seven plans 
were submitted, including both bridge and 
subway, to connect the borough of Richmond 
with the city and State of New York, and an 
appropriation of $50,000 was made by the city 
of New York for surveys, borings, and pre- 
liminary field work, which said plans and in- 
vestigation were never successfully brought 
to a conclusion; and 

“Whereas in the year 1923 construction was 
actually commenced under and by virtue of 
the provisions cf the laws of 1921, and two 
tunnel shafts were constructed at a cost of 
$1,250,000, a right-of-way through the bor- 
ough of Richmond was condemned, and own- 
ership was vested in the city of New York; 
and it is estimated that the actual amount of 
money expended by the city of New York in 
connection with the construction and acqui- 
sition of title, and interest charges thereon, 
represented an outlay of over $6,000,000, all 
of which is still vested in the city of New 
York and is entirely nontax producing; and 

“Whereas this project was abandoned under 
the laws of 1925; and 

“Whereas in the year 1937 the Legislature 
of the State of New York passed a bill au- 
thorizing the construction of vehicular tun- 
nel between the boroughs of Richmond and 
Brooklyn, which bill was signed by the Goy- 
ernor of the State of New York and became a 
law on May 7, 1937, the provisions of which 
empower the New York City Tunnel Authority 
to construct, operate, and maintain a pro- 
posed vehicular tunnel between the boroughs 
of Richmond and Brooklyn, and which said 
bill had the support of the board of estimate 
of the city of New York and the citizens of 
the borough of Richmond and the borough 
of Brooklyn; and R 
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“Whereas the New York City Tunnel Au- 
thority has failed to exercise the privilege 
conferred upon it by the laws of 1937 per- 
taining to this tunnel project; and 

“Whereas the project referred to above, i. e., 
the vehicular tunnel connecting the boroughs 
of Richmond and Brooklyn, would become 
a vital part of a complete system of trans- 
portation; and 

“Whereas the aforesaid project would be of 
immeasurable value to the Federal Govern- 
ment in its national-defense program; and 

“Whereas the aforesaid project has now 
reached the status where it is necessary to 
obtain borings, soundings, preliminary plans, 
and surveys so that arrangements may be 
made for the issuance of bonds by the New 
York City Tunnel Authority to construct the 
said vehicular tunnel; and 

“Whereas the New York City Tunnel Au- 
thority has estimated that the cost to it for 
the making of said preliminary plans, sur- 
veys, soundings, and borings will be approxi- 
mately $50,000; and 

“Whereas the said New York City Tunnel 
Authority has by law no funds available for 
such purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, memorialized to appropriate the 
said sum of $50,000 from funds allocated to 
the defense of the United States for the use 
of the said New York City Tunnel Authority 
for the purposes set forth above; and be it 
further 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
the Clerk of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the United States, all at Washington, 
D. Cc.” 

A House memorial of the Legislature of 
Arizona; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“House Memorial No. 3 


“Memorial relating to the erection by the 
United States Government of a flood-con- 
trol dam on the San Pedro River, in 
Cochise County, Ariz. 


“To the Congress of the United States and to 
the United States Senators and Congress- 
man from the State of Arizona: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
urgently requests: 

“l. That great damage is done annually by 
flood waters in the San Pedro River, in 
Cochise County, Ariz.; 

“2. That particularly great damage is done 
to that portion of said county in and around 
the town of Benson, Ariz.; 

“3. That some method of the control of 
said flood waters is necessary. 

“Wherefore your memorialist requests that 
the Members of the United States Senate 
from the State of Arizona and the Congress- 
man from the State of Arizona use their 
influence with the proper agencies of the 
United States Government and with the 
United States Congress to procure the erec- 
tion by the United States Government of a 
flood-control dam on said San Pedro River 
at some specific location above the town of 
Benson.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Washington; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


“House Joint Memorial No. 10 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the outside fishing operations off 
the coasts of Oregon, Washington, and British 
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Columbia catch a substantial portion of the 
silver and chinook salmon originating from 
the streams in Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia; and 

“Whereas all fishermen operating in the in- 
land waters are being subjected to rigid regu- 
lations for the conservation of the species 
of salmon supporting the commercial fishing 
in outside waters; and 

“Whereas the outside fishing is entirely un- 
regulated, taking unlimited numbers of chi- 
nook and silver salmon in any season; and 
many of them immature: Now, therefore, be 
t 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Washington in 
legislative session assembled, That we urge 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to amend the present international 
salmon treaty by expanding the duties of the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission to include the investigation of all 
species of salmon in outside waters from the 
State of California to Cape Scott on Van- 
couver Island; and be it further 

“Resolved, To provide that commercial fish- 
ing in said waters come under the jurisdic- 
tion and regulation of said Commission at 
the time said Commission is given power to 
regulate the Fraser River sockeye in accord- 
ance with the terms of the present covenant; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the Honorable 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and to all 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States from 
the State of Washington.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Washington; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial No. 4 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition Your 
Excellency and honorable body, as follows: 

“Whereas the present National and State 
social-security laws relating to old-age pen- 
sions are steps in the right direction but have 
proved unsatisfactory, inadequate, inefficient, 
and subject to many conflicting State and 
National interpretations, all of which have 
created uncertainty and doubt as to the 
time, amount, and payment of old-age pen- 
sions; and 

“Whereas President Roosevelt has advocated 
a liberal, uniform, national old-age-pension 
system; and 

“Whereas the nationally known old-age- 
pension poll indicated that the citizens of the 
United States favor a uniform, national old- 
age-pension system with individual monthly 
payments of $40 and such additional amounts 
of the Congress may from time to time de- 
cree; and 

“Whereas the electors of the State of Wash- 
ington in the recent general election 
clearly indicated by the passage of an initi- 
ative measure that individual pension pay- 
ments be increased to $40 per month: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Washing- 
ton, do hereby respectfully memorialize and 
petition the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States to 
cause to be enacted into law a uniform, na- 
tional, old-age-pension system along the lines 
of the desire of the people as expressed in 
the nationally known poll; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative in 
Congress from the State of Washington.” 
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A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Washington; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Memorial No. 5 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition your 
assembly and honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the United States Government 
has embarked on a large-scale and long-range 
defense program to protect the shores of both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans from attack; 
and 

“Whereas there is an area within Pacific 
County between the cities of Raymond and 
South Bend, in the State of Washington 
admirably situated for the establishment of 
either an Army or Navy air base or both in 
that such area is but 15 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean; lies alongside the Willapa River, 
it has a channel depth of 25 feet and is at 
least 1,000 feet in width, thereby making the 
requested air base accessible to and for sea- 
planes; and 

“Whereas the port of Willapa Harbor is the 
owner of 300 acres, and is willing to convey 
a considerable portion of such iand for such 
purposes, and has contributed the sum of 
$20,000, completely diking the land to the 
extent of 4%½ miles, all of which would give 
the air base a runway of a mile; and 

“Whereas the estimated cost of establishing 
an air base between Raymond and South 
Bend, Wash., would amount to less than 
$175,000: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington do hereby respectfully memorial- 
ize and petition the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate the sum of $175,000 for the 
purpose of establishing a military air base 
between Raymond and South Bend in Pacific 
County, Wash.; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memoriai be 
immediately transmitted to the President of 
the United States; to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States; 
to each of the Representatives and Senators 
in Congress from the State of Washington; 
to the Secretary of War; and to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

“And your memorialists will ever pray.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Washington; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads: 

“Senate Joint Memorial No, 7 

“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and the 
Honorable Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition 
Your Excellency and honorable bodies as 
follows: 

“Whereas the practicability of the con- 
struction of an international highway to 
Alaska has been under consideration for 
some years; and 

“Whereas the existing water and air 
transportation routes to Alaska should be 
supplemented by a through land route to 
facilitate economic and military connection 
with that Territory; and 

“Whereas the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments of the United States Government 
have pointed out the strategic value of 
Alaska to the North American Continent 
and the necessity for a coordinated trans- 
portation system reaching from the conti- 
nental United States through to Alaska; and 
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“Whereas Congressman Warren G. Mac- 
nuson, of the First Congressional District of 
the State of Washington, as chairman of the 
Joint Alaskan International Highway Com- 
mission, has made commendatory efforts to- 
ward making a through highway from the 
United States to Alaska an accomplished 
fact: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington, 
in legislative session assembled, That we urge 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to approve and pass suitable legisla- 
tion for the construction of the Alaskan In- 
ternational Highway for the purposes of pro- 
viding adequate transportation for defense 
and development; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the Honorable 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and to all 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States.“ 

A House memorial of the Legislature of 
Arizona; to the Committee on Finance: 

“House Memorial No. 4 
“House memorial urging passage by Congress 
of H. R. 1036, relating to the general wel- 
fare 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“The problems of unemployment and social 
security are among the most vital economic 
issues now confronting the people of the 
State of Arizona, as well as of other States 
of the Union. 

“These pressing problems cannot be solved 
satisfactorily by individual States, but are 
national issues involving the general wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

“There has been introduced in the present 
session of Congress H. R. 1036, relating to the 
general welfare, which will, if enacted, al- 
leviate in large measure the economic dis- 
tress resulting from widespread unemploy- 
ment and poverty among the aged. Where- 
fore your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“That H. R. 1036, now pending in the first 
session of the seventy-seventh Congress, be 
enacted into law, to the end that deserving 
old people may be properly cared for and the 
States relieved of the burden resting upon 
them in that regard.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation: 

“Senate Joint Memorial No. 15 


“Memorial to the President of the United 
States and the Representatives from the 
State of Montana and the State of Wyoming 
in the Congress of the United States re- 
questing careful consideration and prompt 
support in the passage of an act providing 
for the construction of storage of water 
by the War Department, and that such pro- 
visions be made as will assure the people 
of Montana and Wyoming of water neces- 
sary for their present and potential needs 
for domestic and irrigation purposes by the 
building of proper dams in the Big Horn 
River in Montana and Boysen, Wyo. 

“The members of the Senate of the 
Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana (and House of Representa- 
tives concurring), respectfully represent as 
follows: 

“Whereas the War Department, under direc- 
tion of Congress, made a survey of the Yel- 
lowstone watershed and has made its report 
wherein it recommends that storage be pro- 
vided at either the Kane or Boysen sites in 
Wyoming, and that owing to the complexity 
of the interest involved and the widespread 
benefit which would accrue from the storage, 
it is considered appropriate for the United 
States to bear the entire cost of the new 
project adopted; and 

“Whereas the Board of Engineers of Rivers 
and Harbors held a public hearing at Billings, 
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Mont., on the 30th day of January 1941, at 
which were present large delegations from the 
Yellowstone River watershed below the in- 
flux of the Big Horn and from the whole Big 
Horn watershed area in Montana and Wyo- 
ming, including Crow Indian representation, 
and which representatives spoke and pre- 
sented briefs, all of which were unanimous, 
in favor of the Boysen storage, provided the 
water be made first available for domestic 
and irrigation needs of the area, both present 
and potential; and 

“Whereas the same benefits would accrue to 
Montana and her people in the elimination 
of the silt from the stream flow and the 
supplying of supplemental water now badly 
needed, if storage were provided at the Boy- 
sen site as is provided at the Kane site; 
and 

“Whereas, if it were provided at the Kane 
site Wyoming citizens would receive no bene- 
fits from the elimination of the silt or very 
little benefit from the storage, and would 
suffer a very substantial loss as the result of 
the inundating of a considerable acreage of 
irrigated land; and 

“Whereas storage at the Boysen site would 
be valuable as such beyond a pericd of 250 
years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States of America be, and is hereby, memorial- 
ized to give prompt and careful consideration 
in the passage of an act providing for the 
construction of storage by the War Depart- 
ment, and that such provision be made as 
will assure the people of Montana and 
Wyoming of water necessary for their present 
and potential needs for domestic and irri- 
gation purposes; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and is hereby, directed to promptly transmit 
certified copies thereof to the President and 
Vice Fresident of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
Burton K. WHEELER and JAMES E. Murray, 
Montana United States Senators, and JAMES 
F. O'Connor and JEANNETTE RANKIN, Mon- 
tana Congressman and Congresswoman, and 
to JosepH C. O’Manonry and Harry 
ScuwarTz, Wyoming United States Senators, 
and Congressman JoHN J. McIntyre, of 
Wyoming. 

“Approved March 6, 1941. 

“Sam C. Fond, 
Governor.“ 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Iowa; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“House Concurrent Resolution No, 19 


“Whereas section 2 of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States provides that Representatives in Con- 
gress shall be determined by counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed; and 

“Whereas the apportionment of Represent- 
atives on this basis works a hardship on 
certain sections of the United States; and 

“Whereas certain other sections of the 
country have large numbers of persons who 
are not citizens of the United States; and 

“Whereas Congress shall, upon application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral States, call a convention to consider 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
curring), That the Legislature of Iowa, duly 
assembled in Des Moines, Iowa, respectfully 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, and that said convention, 
when so called, shall consider amending the 
first sentence of section 2 of the fourteenth 
amendment so that the same shall read as 
follows: ‘Representatives in Congress shall be 
apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the 
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whole number of citizens in each State’; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each United States Senator and 
Representative from the State of Iowa, to the 
Speaker of the National House of Representa- 
tives, to the President of the United States 
Senate, to the Governors of the 47 States, 
and to the President of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution No. 4 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress, the 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy 
to use their offices, powers, and influence 
to cause our armed forces to be furnished 
with adequate dairy foods 


“Whereas it appears that oleomargarine is 
used almost to the exclusion of butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products in feeding the 
armed forces of the United States; and 

“Whereas it is common knowledge that 
dairy products are far superior in food value 
to any substitutions; and 

“Whereas it is desirable that the industrial 
benefits from the defense program be dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout the Nation; 
and 

“Whereas the dairy farmer has not received 
his equitable share of the increased business 
resulting from the defense program or any 
previous Federal program: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States, the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the 
Navy to use their offices, powers, and influ- 
ence to cause our armed forces to be furnished 
with adequate dairy foods; and be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, to both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States, 
and to each Wisconsin Member thereof.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 1 


“Whereas the world today finds itself in 
turmoil which threatens the very existence 
of our way of life in the United States of 
America; and 

“Whereas certain nations in Europe and 
Asia have banded themselves together to 
terrorize the world and reduce peace-loving 
nations to a state of vassalage and slavery; 
and 

“Whereas these nations have visited upon 
their conquered peoples persecution because 
of race or religion, and have subjected these 
defenseless peoples to unspeakable brutalities, 
the ferocity of which the civilized world has 
never before witnessed; and 

“Whereas the United States of America has 
embarked upon a vast program of national 
defense to prevent these evil and destructive 
forces from reaching the shores of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the possessions and ter- 
ritories of the United States; and 

“Whereas the President and the Congress 
of the United States have and are taking ap- 
propriate measures toward this end and to 
render all material aid and assistance to those 
nations who, with megnificent courage, are 
combating this ruthless aggression; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii, an in- 
tegral part of the United States of America 
and situated in the mid-Pacific, occupies a 
most important place in this vast scheme of 
national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii, in Regular Session assembled this 
19th day of February, A. D. 1941 (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the Leg- 
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islature of the Territory of Hawaii hereby en- 
dorses and supports the various measures now 
being taken by the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States in the interest of 
national defense; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii hereby endorses and supports 
the foreign policy of the present national ad- 
ministration; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii hereby endorses and supports 
all measures now pending before the Con- 
gress having for their purpose aid and assist- 
ance to the embattled democracies; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii hereby pledges the unquali- 
fied support and loyalty of all the people of 
the Territory of Hawaii to the foreign policy 
and program of the national administration; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the Secretary of War, to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of Ne- 
vada; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation: 

“Senate Joint Resolution No. 8 


“Senate joint resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact appropriate amendments to 
present Federal statutes requiring Federal 
agencies to comply with State water laws 
“Whereas the Federal Government, in pro- 

ceedings before the Supreme Court of the 

United States, has asserted claim to all the 

unappropriated waters of nonnavigable 

streams of the Western States, and also that 
the return flow resulting from the irrigation 
of Federal reclamation projects is the prop- 
erty of the Federal Government, and there- 
fore free of the sovereign control and super- 
vision of the States in which such waters and 
projects are located, which is contrary to 
the fundamental principles of water laws in 
these several Western States; and 

Whereas section 8 of the Reclamation Act 
contains a definite and specific provision re- 
quiring compliance with the water laws and 
recognizes vested rights acquired thereunder; 
and 

“Whereas Federal judicial decisions affirm 
that sovereignty over such waters is vested 
in the States and not in the United States; 
and 

“Whereas the Flood Control Act of June 28, 

1938, and later acts authorizing the con- 

struction of certain public works on rivers 

for flood control and other purposes; the 

Pope-Jones Act, otherwise known as the 

Water Facilities Act, authorizing the con- 

struction of water conservation and utiliza- 

tion projects in the Great Plains and arid 
and semiarid regions of the United States; 
the Case-Wheeler Act; the Taylor Grazing 

Act; and possibly other acts authorizing the 

construction by Federal agencies of works for 

the control and use of waters in the Western 

States, contain no statement that the activi- 

ties of the Federal Government, under the 

provisions of these various Federal acts, shall 
be carried out in conformity with State laws 
covering the ownership, control, and use of 
the waters of these Western States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to amend 
these several acts and all similar acts at the 
earliest possible date to include provisions re- 
quiring that in the prosecution of all works 
designed for water conservation and use the 
particular Federal agency or department in- 
volved shall, in all respects, comply with 

State laws relating to the ownership, control, 
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administration, and use of the waters cf 
these Western States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of these 
resolutions be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, 
the Secretaries of the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and War, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House cf Representatives, to 
each of the United States Senators from Ne- 
vada, and to the Nevada Representative in 
Congress, with a request for enactment by 
the Congress of the United States cf amenda- 
tory legislation for carrying out the purpose 
of this resolution.” 

“STATE OF NEVADA, 
“EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
“Approved March 15, 1941. 
“E. P. CARVILLE, Governor.” 

Joint resolution of the Legislature of Ne- 
vada; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys: 

“Senate Joint Resolution No. 9 


“Senate joint resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact appropriate legislation which 
wiil prevent encroachment upon public do- 
main without approval of States affected 


“Whereas the economic life of the people 
depends largely upon available and usable 
water resources, and the reclamation policy is 
based on the multiple use of our water re- 
sources for irrigation, flood control, power, 
grazing, domestic, and industrial water sup- 
plies and the abatement of stream pollution; 
and 

“Whereas no dams or reservoirs for the 
storage of water can be constructed in any 
national park, and the enormous increase in 
national parks and national-park areas, par- 
ticularly in the public-land States, constitutes 
a direct threat to the economic life of our 
people, not only in respect to water resources 
but also as to the use of such areas for for- 
estry, mining, grazing, wildlife, and highways: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Congress be memorialized 
to enact appropriate legislation which will 
prevent the creation of any new national 
parks, monuments, or recreation areas, or ad- 
ditions to those now existing, except with the 
consent of the legislatures of the States con- 
cerned, and that Congress be memorialized 
to oppose the enactment of H. R. 9351, or any 
other measure which would authorize the 
President of the United States, in his discre- 
tion, to transfer by Executive order virtually 
any or all of the unreserved or unappropri- 
ated lands to national-park status, thereby 
prohibiting the use of such areas for water, 
timber, minerals, grazing, or highway pur- 
poses, and locking up the areas exclusively 
for recreation, education, and inspirational 
purposes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
these resolutions be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of State to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each of the United States 
Senators from Nevada, and to the Nevada 
Representative in Congress.” 

“STATE OF NEVADA, 
“EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

“Approved March 15, 1941. 

“E. P. CARVILLE, Governor.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial No. 10 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica; the Honorable Thomas Parran, the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service; the Honorable 
Congress of the United States; and the 
Honorable Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate 
to Congress From Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 

Territory of Alaska in fifteenth regular ses- 

sion assembled, respectfully submits that— 
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“Whereas the future well-being and pros- 
perity of the people of Alaska, both white 
and native, is dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of their health; and 

“Whereas it has been and is the common 
knowedge of the people of Alaska ard re- 
sponsible Federal agencies that the disease 
tuberculosis is more prevalent and is causing 
more disability and more deaths among the 
population of Alaska than any other single 
preventable disease; and 

“Whereas the medical and hospital care 
of the native population of Alaska is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
through the Office of Indian Affairs, and this 
responsibility is not being met adequately 
because of the lack of sufficient hospital beds 
for the isolation and proper care of hundreds 
of these Federal wards; and 

“Whereas the known prevalence and death 
rate from tuberculosis is higher than that 
in any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States and is thus a national dis- 
grace and a definite deterrent and menace 
to the future growth and development of this 
most strategic and valuable Territory; and 

“Whereas the continuous and demonstra- 
ble spread of this dread disease among the 
population, both native and white, appears 
to be increasing and is certain to extend to 
numerous individuals at present uninfected, 
now resident in the Territory; and 

“Whereas, with the present large and cer- 
tain future assignment of Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps personnel, as well as many civilian em- 
ployees and families, to posts in Alaska, and 
the inevitable mingling and close assoeia- 
tions of the military personnel with a popu- 
lation which on careful survey shows an un- 
usually high percentage of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis cases, the probability of a high rate 
of new infection will occur in this previously 
healthy group; and 

“Whereas the Territory cannot hope to 
adequately meet this urgent need for the 
care of these thousands of unfortunate in- 
dividuals; and 

“Whereas the condition is undeniably an 
emergency and becomes in the final analysis 
not only a necessary social measure but a 
first-class military issue: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist respectfully prays that 
the Congress of the United States appropriate 
sufficient funds to construct and maintain 
edequate hospital facilities in Alaska for the 
treatment, care, and rehabilitation of both 
white and native residents of Alaska infected 
with tuberculosis. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the House February 20, 1941.” 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Michigan, praying for the adoption of the 
Townsend recovery plan for old-age assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Finance. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 860, to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in or near Army or naval training- 
camps and to suppress vice in the vicinity of 
such camps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Michigan; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 23 


“Concurrent resolution respectfully memori- 
alizing the Congress of the United States to 
consider and act upon proposed legislation 
relative to the erection of a United States 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


“Whereas there is now pending in the cur- 
rent session of the Congress of the United 
States a bill (H. R. 2488) authorizing the 
erection of a United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital in or near the city of Glad- 
stone, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 
and 


“Whereas the need of this hospital has been 
long standing, the Upper Pe Associaton 
of American Legion Posts having recognized 
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the necessity of such hospital facility in 1936; 
and 

“Whereas a thorough study has been made 
and this need attested to in resolutions 
adopted by numerous civic, social, labor, and 
veterans’ organizations, as well as many indi- 
viduals; and 

“Whereas the reasons advanced after a long 
and thorough study of this project are: 

“1. Because of the geographical situation 
of the Upper Peninsula, the nearest point of 
the Upper Peninsula is approximately 300 
miles and the farthest point is approximately 
700 miles from Detroit, where a veterans’ 
hospital was erected consisting of only 350 
beds, the distance of travel being even greater 
to the Wood Hospital near Milwaukee and the 
Hines Hospital in Chicago, the point being 
that transportation is a vital problem to 
any veteran seeking hospitalization. 

“2. The facilities of these hospitals are 
greatly overcrowded, necessitating veterans in 
need of hospitalization waiting months before 
they can be hospitalized. 

“3. There are approximately 14,000 World 
War veterans within the boundaries of the 
Upper Peninsula, approximately 550 being 
disabled veterans drawing compensation, and 
great numbers of these veterans require medi- 
cal or surgical attention each year, presenting 
a large transportation problem, whereby they 
could be taken care of in a facility located 
closer to their homes, thereby saving human 
lives and misery to an untold extent, and 
would mean savings of many dollars in trans- 
portation and would expedite the recovery of 
disabled veterans. 

“4, A survey made through officers of the 
American Legion, Disabled Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars shows that there 
are approximately 250 veterans in the Upper 
Peninsula desperately in need of hospitali- 
zation at this time. 

“5. Cost of transportation and miscella- 
neous expense necessary for a veteran to ap- 
pear before an examination board after ap- 
peal is prohibitive under the present policy, 
and as this cost is usually borne by the local 
posts, the individuals generally not being 
able to bear this expense, it works a hard- 
ship on those furnishing this relief; and 

“Whereas it is imperative to the best in- 
terest of the Commonwealth to alleviate suf- 
fering and misery which now exists among 
the veterans in this section of the country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature hereby respectfully memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to promptly 
consider and approve the proposed legisla- 
tion aforesaid; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a suitable copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
to Vice President Henry A. Wallace, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of the House of Representa- 
tives, to all Michigan Members of the Congress 
of the United States, to Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs and 
Chairman of Board of Hospitalization, and to 
Governor Van Wagoner and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Murphy, of the State of Michigan. 

“Adopted by the senate on March 7, 1941, 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
on March 10, 1941.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a resolution identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution of the board of directors of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
testing against adoption of the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway plan; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(Mr. Rapciirre presented a resolution al- 
most identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by District Council 

No. 5, Oil Workers International Union, of 
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Maud, Okla., favoring an amendment to the 
wages-and-hours law so as to reduce from 40 
to 36 the permissive hours of labor in indus- 
tries which have established a shorter work- 
week; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of McLouth and Walnut, both in the 
State of Kansas, praying for the enactment 
of Senate bill 860, to prohibit the sale of alco- 
holic liquors in or near Army or naval train- 
ing camps and to suppress vice in the vicinity 
of such camps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


RESOLUTION OF DETROIT GREAT LAKES- 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY COMMITTEE 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented a reso- 
lution adopted by the Detroit Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Committee, 
appointed by Hon. Edward J. Jeffries, Jr., 
mayor of Detroit, Mich., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas a bottleneck of approximately 48 
miles in the St. Lawrence River deprives the 
people of the United States of vital produc- 
tion and transportation facilities in the Great 
Lakes area; and 

Whereas the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
channel as advocated by President Roosevelt 
will enable us to make our full contribution 
to the present needs of our Nation and to 
Participate in the post-war program of world 
rehabilitation and stabilization; and 

Whereas our national defense requires full 
utilization of the potentialities of our 21 
active shipyards on the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
channel could be completed in time to aid 
the present defense program and reliable in- 
vestigations reveal that the proposed deepened 
channel could permit passage of all ships 
except battleships and aircraft carriers; and 

Whereas engineering surveys made by our 
Government have approved the feasibility of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project and forecast a benefit to the 
entire Nation; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River provide an unparalleled nat- 
ural highway of over 2,350 miles from the 
heart of our Nation to the Atlantic Ocean; 
and 

Whereas a deep waterway from our great 
inland industrial, mineral, and agricultural 
region is vital to our Nation and a bulwark 
of strength to our defense; and 

Whereas the people of Michigan and the 
States adjacent to the Great Lakes possess a 
natural right to transport their industrial 
products, agricultural and mining commodi- 
ties to the markets of America and the world 
in the most economical manner; and 

Whereas the midwestern section of our 
Nation, which is a part of the Great Lakes 
region, produces more agricuitural commodi- 
ties and has more industrial production than 
any other section of the country; and 

Whereas the Detroit industrial area and 
the State of Michigan are a part of the great 
midwestern section of cur country in which 
40,000,000 people live; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project is not only a defense 
measure but also a means of bringing a new 
era to the country’s most important agricul- 
tural and industrial region: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Detroit Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway Committee, appointed by 
Edward J. Jeffries, Jr., mayor of Detroit pur- 
suant to request of the common council, That 
we do formally and respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
enact legislation enabling the completion of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project by removing existing barriers; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That a formally attested copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States of America, to the Secretary of 
State of the United States; to the Senators 
and Representatives in our National Congress, 
and to the mayors of our important sister 
cities throughout the United States. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the Pittsburg 
(Kans.) Local Union, No. 533, United 
Mine Workers of America, protesting 
against the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. The resolution states 
that the project would be greatly inju- 
rious to the coal-mining industry of the 
United States and to the workers em- 
ployed in that industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to he 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States a proposal to 
approve the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; and 

Whereas the approval of said project, or 
any project similar thereto, would be inju- 
rious to the coal-mining industry of the 
United States and persons employed in said 
industry; and 

Whereas there is no economic necessity or 
justification for said project: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by Local Union, No. 533, United 
Mine Workers of America, in meeting duly 
assembled, That said project should be, and 
the same is hereby, condemned because— 

1, It will result in ruinous foreign compe- 
tition by the dumping on the American 
market of cheap foreign coal mined by non- 
union and ill-paid workers and who suffer 
under the lowest standard of living. 

2. The power feature of the project will 
create direct competition with steam-oper- 
ated power plants and reduce the market 
for American-mined coal. 

3. The seaway feature of the project will 
create direct competition with American 
railroads, reduce their revenues and their 
demand for American-mined coal, which item 
alone would take from the market for Ameri- 
can-mined coal some two and one-half mil- 
lion tons annually. 

4. The project will reduce, if not wholly 
eliminate, our Canadian market, which is now 
17,000,000 tons annually, and due to the 
transportation facilities proposed by said 
project would take this market away from 
the American miner and give this market to 
the Russian and Welsh coal miners. 

5. The project will deprive a great number 
Of American coal miners of employment and 
the miners that it does not condemn to un- 
employment and make them and their fami- 
lies a public burden will be employed for a 
smaller period of time in the year due to the 
reduction of production of coal in the United 
States, so that they will earn much less and 
be reduced to an intolerable standard of 
living. 

6. This measure will impose a penalty upon 
the patriotic American coal miners without 
any social, economic, or political justification, 

Therefore, this project, or any similar proj- 
ect, should be defeated in the Congress of the 
United States; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
directed to the attention of the United States 
Senators for Kansas and the Members of the 
House of Representatives from Kansas, and 
Hon. ALFRED F. Berrer, Member of Congress, 
and that they be and are hereby respectfully 
urged to devote their wholehearted effort to 
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defeat this or any related proposal, as we 
deem it their duty as representatives of their 
constituents, including the thousands of coal 
miners employed by the coal-mining industry 
in the United States. 
Paul. O'NEIL, 
President, 
O. D. SIMPSON, 
Financial Secretary, 
Lanp KENNEDY, 
Recording Secretary, 
CHARLES SHEETS, 
Treasurer, 
Officers of Local Union No. 533, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


WHEAT GRADES—RESOLUTION OF THE 
KANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred a concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Kansas Legis- 
lature urging immediate study of the 
subject of wheat grades and the mak'ng 
of such revisions as are needed to re- 
move the present disparity in test weight 
requirements. I am in sympathy with 
the objectives sought by the resolution. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
under the rule, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 12 


Concurrent resolution urging the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States to make 
an immediate study and revision of Fed- 
eral standards for wheat to the end that 
farmers will be paid for their wheat more 
nearly on a basis of true value and quality 


Whereas the Federal grain standards put 
undue stress on test weight of wheat as a 
grading factor, thus penalizing types having 
light test weight, but excellent baking 
quality, and putting a premium on 
which have heavy test weight, but inferior 
baking strength; and 

Whereas the Federal standards require hard 
red winter wheat to have test weight of 60 
pounds per bushel to grade No. 1, while the 
standards for hard spring wheat require test 
weight of only 58 pounds per bushel for No. 
1 grade, thus penalizing our Kansas Turkey 
types: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the senate concur- 
ring therein), That the Kansas Legislature 
urge the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States to make a thorough and im- 
mediate study of the wheat grades, making 
such revisions as are needed to (1) remove 
the present disparity in test-weight require- 
ments between No. 1 and the lower grades 
in hard red winter wheat versus hard red 
spring wheat, and (2) to more definitely de- 
scribe the milling and baking qualities of 
hard red winter wheats of Kansas, to the 
end that farmers will be paid for their wheat 
more nearly on the basis of its true industrial 
value than is practical under the present Fed- 
eral grain standards; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States, and 
to each member of the Kansas congressional 
delegation and to each of the United States 
Senators from Kansas. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent 
resolution originated in the house, and was 
adopted by that body March 14, 1941, 


RESOLUTION OF MEN’S BIBLE CLASS OF 
THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, LAKE 
CHARLES, LA. 


Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Men’s Bible Class of 
the First Methodist Church, of Lake 
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Charles, La., in respect to Senate bill 860, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


To His Excellency, the President of the United 
States, Commander in Chief of Army and 
Navy: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has passed a Selective Conscription Act, and 
already many hundreds of thousands of men 
have been drafted into the service of the 
United States in the Army and Navy and all 
branches of its defensive supplies; and 

Whereas these men are gathered into camps 
for training; and 

Whereas the alcoholic drink traffic is busily 
engaged in transporting and selling alcoholic 
liquors in and about such camps; and 

Whereas it is a well known scientific fact 
that any amount of alcoholic liquor of what- 
ever degree or character, taken into the hu- 
man body decreases the mental, physical, and 
moral stamina of the human body and de- 
tracts from its effective service by reason of 
the inevitable effects of the use of such 
alecholic liquor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Men’s Bible Class of 
the First Methodist Church of Lake Charles, 
La., do hereby approve and affirm the findings 
of the National Temperance Council of the 
Methodist Church as adopted at the meeting 
of said council held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 15, 1941. 

And we do hereby earnestly request and 
petition Your Excellency that as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, you immediately request of the Con- 
gress of the United States that it pass bill 
S. 860 as an emergency measure and law, pro- 
hibiting the transportation or having in pos- 
session of any alcoholic liquors in and abcut 
such training camps and prohibit the use of 
the same in any way by any and all persons 
in and about such camps or within the terri- 
tory thereof as provided in said bill, S. 860; 
further 

Resolved, That we do hereby petition and 
request the President and the Congress to 
pass laws prohibiting other forms of vice 
from being permitted or practiced in or about 
such training camps, or any form of vice men- 
tioned in said findings of said National Tem- 
perance Council as passed on January 15, 
1941, and that suitable penalties ke provided 
for violation of any such laws. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
20th instant, 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted during adjournment of 
the Senate: 


On Friday, March 21, 1941; 


By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 390. A bill relating to foreign accounts 
in Federal Reserve banks and insured banks; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 133). 

By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 928. A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, so as to give protection 
to certain mortgagors in military service; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 134). 


On Saturday, March 22, 1941: 


By Mr. ADAMS, frem the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H.R 4950. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense to 
previde aid to the government of any coun- 
try whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 135). 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S. 994. A bill to appropriate the proceeds of 
sales or other dispositions of strategic and 
critical materials acquired under the act of 
June 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 811), in order to pre- 
vent depietion of the stecks of such mate- 
rials available for national-defense purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 136). 

He also, from the Committee on Mines and 
Mining: 

H. R. 2082. An act relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in coal mines for 
the purpose of obtaining information relating 
to health and safety conditions, accidents, 
and occupational diseases therein, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 140). 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Commerce; 

H.R. 537. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Counties, 
N. Y., or to either of them, or any agency 
representing said counties, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the city of 
Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in the 
town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 137); and 

S. 324. A bill to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said Commission; and 
authorizing said Commission and its suc- 
cessors and assigns to purchase, maintain, 
and operate a bridge acrcss the Wabash River 
at or near New Harmony, Ind., and to pur- 
chase, maintain, and operate certain ferries; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 138). 

By Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on 
Rules: 

S. Res. 30. Resolution amending rule VIII 
so as to prohibit action by unanimous con- 
sent on bills in cases where a Senator has 
given written notice of his objection to their 
consideration (submitted by Mr. Apams on 
January 8, 1941); without amendment (Rept. 
No, 139). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
ESTRY—FOREST LANDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES (S. DOC. NO. 32) 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, 
from the Joint Committee on Forestry, 
pursuant to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 31, Seventy-fifth Congress, and 
House Concurrent Resolutions 11, 23, 
and 51, Seventy-sixth Congress, I sub- 
mit a unanimous report. I ask that the 
clerk may read the letter of transmittal 
with the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, with an illustration. The clerk 
will read the letter of transmittal. 

The clerk read as follows: 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1941. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

Sirs: I have the honor and privilege to 
transmit herewith the report of the Joint 
Committee on Forestry as required by Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 31, Ssventy-fifth 
Congress, and as extended by House Con- 
current Resolutions 11, 23, and 51, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

The time is ripe for the establishment of 
a real forest economy in this country which, 
as an important segment of the broad agri- 
cultural economy, will put to constructive 
use one-third of our total land area. For- 
estry offers the means of constructive use. 
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No one today questions the worth-whileness 
of forest conservation—the wise use of tim- 
ber and the other products and services of 
the forest. Beyond filling tangible consump- 
tion needs, the phase which is most readily 
appreciated by the average citizen, a national 
forest economy can supply in reasonable 
abundance services which, though more in- 
tangible, are none the less of vital im- 
portance. 

A forest economy is not a panacea for our 
economic and social ills. But, properly in- 
tegrated with farm and range economies, it 
can help materially to increase rural em- 
ployment and income, particularly in some 
of our most critical rural problem areas. 

The critical situation which threatens the 
physical and economic safety of the United 
States in a war-torn world accentuates the 
vital importance of a thorough and lasting 
solution of our forest problem. Timber 
products are essential in military activities. 

This report indicates the variety and 
serlousness of the problems which must be 
overcome to make a forest economy a reality. 
These problems arise in part from destrue- 
tive forest exploitation; in part from natural 
economic and political circumstances more 
or less beyond the control of the individual 
owner. 

From the forest-resource standpoint Amer- 
ica is in transition from a philosophy of ex- 
ploitation to one of planning and applying 
sustained-yield| management and orderly 
utilization. The knowledge necessary to ac- 
complish this transition is as varied and 
complex as are the forest conditions and 
their economic and social relations. 

The program necessary to establish a sat- 
isfactory Nation-wide forest economy in- 
cludes a series of public measures or actions, 
some of which require new legislation, some 
require modification of existing legislation, 
and some simply more aggressive action 
under existing authority. 

Respectfully, 
Joun H. BANKHEAD 2d, 
* Chairman. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 1199. A bill relating to the purchase of 
livestock for slaughter and processing; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 1200. A bill to authorize additional ap- 
propriations to provide for the further de- 
velopment of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 1201. A bill to provide for a uniform 
method of payments to the several States cn 
account of certain lands of the United 

cates; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. . 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1202. A bill to carry out certain obliga- 
tions to certain enrolled Indians under tribal 
agreement; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: 

S. 1203. A bill for the relief of W. R. 
Larkin and Dora Larkin in connection with 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Fort Hall irrigation project, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 1204. A bill for the relief of Hazel Echo 
Enutson; and 

S. 1205. A bill relating to the effective date 
of awards of compensation to surviving de- 
pendents of veterans of the World War, who 
die or have died from a service-connecied 
disease or disability; to the Committee on 
Finance, ; 
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By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1206. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act granting pensions and increases of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 24, 
1938; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1207. A bill to change the times for hold - 
ing terms of the District Court for the East- 
ern Division of the Western District of Ten- 
nessee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1208. A bill for the relief of W. T. Martin 
Luckett (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. <ILGORE: 
S. 1209. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1210. A bill relating to the district judge 
for the northern and southern districts of 
West Virginia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1211. A bill granting a pension to Earl E. 
Bayles; 

S. 1212. A bill granting a pension to Penira 
Williams Massey; and 

S. 1213. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary G. Rodeheaver; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 1214. A bill to provide for the payment 
of the claim of John C. Shaw, administrator 
de bonis non of the estate of Sydney C. Mc- 
Louth, deceased, arising out of a contract be- 
tween said deceased and the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, for the construction of seagoing tugs; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1215. A bill to establish rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

S. 1216. A bill for the relief of Henry 
(Heinz) Gabriel; and 

S. 1217. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
James Pike; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

S. 1218. A bill to amend the act of June 6, 
1924, entitled “An act to amend in certain 
particulars the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916, as amended, and for other a 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1219. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Ey Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1220. A bill for the relief of G. C. Barco; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

S. 1221. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, and for other 
approved June 20, 1874, and to amend sectión 
8 of an act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 28, 1896; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1222 (by request). A bill to provide for a 
money grant to Harriet F. Wright in recogni- 
tion of the valuable services rendered to the 
United States by her late husband; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE (for himself and 
Mr. TyYDINcs) : 

S. 1223. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across or tunnel under the Patapsco 
River at Baltimore, Md., and a bridge across 
Chesapeake Bay from a point at or near 
Millers Island, Baltimore County, Md., to a 
point at or near Tolchester, Kent County, 
Ma., or a bridge across or tunnel under Ches- 
apeake Bay, or a combined bridge and tunnel, 
from a point at or near Annapolis, Anne 
Arundel County, Md., to a point on Kent 
Island, Md.; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1224. A bill to extend the crediting of 
military service under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4124) making deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations for the na- 
tional defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


EXTENSION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE (for himself, Mr. BALL, 
and Mr. Carrer) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them jointly to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 101) ex- 
tending the provisions of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 for a period of 2 years, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. ADAMS submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 90), which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules: 

“Resolved, That Senate rule XVI be amend- 
ed by adding thereto the following new sec- 
tion: 

7. That the provisions of this rule as to 
amendments to general appropriation bills 
shall apply to all bills making appropriations 


| for relief and work relief 


REDECORATION OF SENATE CHAMBER 
AND STUDY OF LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution which I ask to have lie 
on the table until tomorrow. I should 
like to have the resolution read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 91) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and instructed to make a 
study of (a) the lighting system of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, (b) the lighting system of the 
Senate Office Building, and (c) the redecora- 
tion of the Senate Chamber, and report to 
the Senate, within 3 months after the date of 
approval of this resolution, the results of its 
study together with its recommendations. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of the Architect of the 
Capitol and any other source of information 
deemed necessary in carrying out its duties 
under this resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from 
Florida will lie on the table. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WHEELER ON 
UNITY FOR PEACE 


[Mr. CLARK of Idaho asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp a radio 
address entitled “Unity for Peace,” delivered 
by Senator WHEELER on March 20, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESSES BY SENATOR NYE 

Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Recorp several addresses de- 


livered by him, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE HORIZONS OF SMALL BUSINESS— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MEAD 


Mr. O"MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Senator Mrap on March 22, 1941, on the sub- 
ject The Horizons of Small Business, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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LETTER FROM M. 8. ECCLES ON INFLA- 
TION 


[Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
M. S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, to Hon, 
Wricur Patrman, on the subject of inflation, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


A LETTER TO AMERICANS BY COL. 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from the 
current number of Collier’s magazine entitled 
“A Letter to Americans,” by Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE FROM THE NATION ON REPORT 
OF TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


[Mr GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconxn an article from 
The Nation, of March 22, 1941, referring to 
the report of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM Sr. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 
ON THE O'MAHONEY REPORT 


[Mr. VAN NUYS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of 
March 12, 1941, entitled “The O'Mahoney 
Report,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


FINANCIAL AND MONETARY PRINCIPLES 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON — ADDRESS 
BY WALTER E. TRENT 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Walter E. Trent, at Chestertown, Md., on 
February 20, 1941, on the subject, George 
Washington, His Financial and Monetary 
Principles and Achievements, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE VISION OF WOODROW WILSON— 
ARTICLE BY JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rxconp an article 
from the South Atlantic Quarterly of January 
1941 by Joseph Conrad Fehr, entitled “The 
Vision of Woodrow Wilson,” which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE ON FINLAND BY JOHN SAARI 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an article 
on Finland by John Saari, published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 15, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


HARSH REALISM FOR AMERICA—ARTICLE 
BY STUART CHASE 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rxconn an article 
from the Progressive of March 22, 1941, en- 
titled “Harsh Realism for America,” by Stuart 
Chase, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES J. WELCH ON THE 
PRICE OF SUGAR 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Charles J, Welch with respect to the retail 
prices of sugar, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

ARTICLE BY T. D. KEMP, JR. 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
T. D. Kemp, Jr., published in the Charlotte 
Observer, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXCERPTS FROM BOOK BY QUINCY HOWE 
ENTITLED “ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY 
AMERICAN TO DO HIS DUTY” 

[Mr. CLARK of Idaho asked and obtained 


leave to have printed in the Recorp excerpts 
from a book by Quincy Howe entitled “Eng- 
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land Expects Every American To Do His 
Duty,” which appear in the Appendix.] 


PLANTING OF TREES FOR SOIL CON- 
SERVATION 


IMr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Divide County Farmers’ Press of March 
21, 1941, entitled “Saskatchewan Plants 
Trees,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. The calendar, 
under rule VIII, is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there cb- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
call of the calendar will be dispensed 
with. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE AND IN AID OF DEMOCRACIES 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 4050, a bill making 
supplemental appropriations for the na- 
tional defense to provide aid to the gov- 
ernment of any country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, being more commonly known as 
the $7,000,000,000 bill. ‘a 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4050) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the national defense to 
provide aid to the government of any 
country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations without amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Presi- 
dent, through such departments or agencies 
of the Government as he may designate, to 
carry out the provisions of an act to promote 
the defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, and for each and every pur- 
pose incident to or necessary therefor, there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
foliowing sums for the following respective 
purposes, namely: 

(a) For the procurement, by manufacture 
or otherwise, of defense articles for the gov- 
ernment of any country whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense cf the 
United States, including services and ex- 
penses in connection therewith, as follows: 

(1) Ordnance and ordnance stores, supplies, 
spare parts, and materials, including armor 
and ammunition and components thereof, 
$1,343,000,000. 

(2) Aircraft and aeronautical material, in- 
cluding engines, spare parts, and accessories, 
$2,054,000,000. 

(3) Tanks, armored cars, automobiles, 
trucks, and other automotive vehicles, spare 
parts, and accessories, $362,000,000. 

(4) Vessels, ships, boats, and other water- 
craft, and equipage, supplies, materials, spare 
parts, and accessories, $629,000,000. 

(5) Miscellaneous military equipment. sup- 
plies, and materials, $260,000,000. 

(6) Facilities and equipment, for the man- 
ufacture or production of defense articles, by 
construction or acquisition, including the 
acquisition of land, and the maintenance and 
operation of such facilities and equipment, 
$752,000,000. 
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(7) Agricultural, industrial, and other com- 
modities and articles, $1,350,000,000. 

(b) For testing, inspecting, proving, repair- 
ing, outfitting, reconditioning, or otherwise 
placing in good working order any defense 
articles for the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States, including 
services and expenses in connection there- 
with, $200,000,000. 

(c) Not to exceed 20 percent of any of the 
foregoing eight appropriations may be trans- 
ferred by the President to any other such ap- 
propriation, but no appropriation shall be in- 
creased by mcre than 30 percent. 

(d) For necessary services and expenses 
for carrying out the purposes of such act not 
specified or included in the foregoing, #40,- 
000,000. 

(e) For administrative expenses, $10.000,- 
000 


(f) In all, $7,000,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1943. 

Sec. 2. If any defense article procured from 
an appropriation made before March 11, 1941, 
is disposed of, under such act of March 11, 
1941, by any department cr agency to the 
government of any country whose defense the 
President deemed vital to the defense of the 
United States, the President may transfer, 
from the appropriations made by this act to 
the appropriate appropriation of such depart- 
ment or agency, an amount equivalent to the 
value (as computed for the purposes of the 
$1,300,000,000 limitation contained in section 
3 (a) (2) of such act of March 11, 1941) of 
the defense article so disposed of, but not to 
exceed in the aggregate $1,300,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Any defense article procured from an 
appropriation made by this act shall be re- 
tained by or transferred to and for the use 
of such department or agency of the United 
States as the President may determine, in lieu 
of being disposed of to a foreign govern- 
ment, whenever in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent the defense of the United States will be 
best served thereby. 

Src. 4. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided jurther, That any per- 
son who advocates, or who is a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence and accepts employment 
the salary or wages for which are paid from 
any appropriation in this act shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conyiction, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both: Provided jfur- 
ther, That the above penalty clause shall be 
in addition to, and not in substitution for, 
any other provisions of existing law. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the “De- 


fense Aid Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
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Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I am pre- 
Senting this bill to the Senate under di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. As a Member of the Senate, I 
voted against the lease-and-lend bill. I 
appreciate that my individual votes and 
opinions are of no concern, but I wish to 
make my position clear. I voted against 
the lease-and-lend bill because I thought, 
as I still think, that it was unsound in 
principle and apt to bring to my country 
not only danger but catastrophe and dis- 
aster. However, the Congress of the 
United States, in whose power rests the 
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making of policies, passed the bill, and 
I regard myself as much bound by the 
legal requirements of the lease-and-lend 
measure as are those who voted for it. 
Therefore, as an individual Senator and 
as chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I am pre- 
senting the bill now before us upon the 
premise that Congress having declared 
the principle, having laid down the pol- 
icy, Congress should, and I think must, 
implement the lease-and-lend law by 
providing adequate financing. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the President and the Director 
of the Budget, the bill provides an ap- 
propriation of $7,000,000,000 to carry out 
the design of the lease-and-lend law. It 
also provides authority for replacing ap- 
propriations which are depleted by the 
provisions of the lease-and-lend law 
authorizing the transfer of materials cov- 
ered by appropriations made prior to the 
enactment of that law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the $7,000,- 
000,000 include the one billion two or 
three hundred million dollar item which 
covers the President’s privilege of trans- 
ferring existing materials? 

Mr. ADAMS. In my judgment, and I 
think I may say in the judgment of 
others who have been following the bill 
from the original conference and the 
bill’s inception, the answer is in the 
affirmative; that the ceiling of the appro- 
priation bill now before us is $7,000,000,- 
000. Statements have been made indi- 
cating that the $1,300,000,000 was to be 
added to the seven billion, and that there 
was a ceiling of $8,300,000,000 rather 
than seven billion. As a matter of fact, 
from the standpoint of the Treasury, 
there is no difference in the two methods. 
There is a difference with respect to the 
application of the lease-and-lend meas- 
ure. That is, we have, for instance, 
$4,000,000,000 of appropriations for Army 
and Navy purposes—I am merely using 
that as an illustrative figure—which ex- 
isted prior to the 11th of March. Then 
under the pending measure we will have 
$7,000,000,000. My understanding is that 
if from the $4,000,000,000 we were to send 
abroad a billion dollars’ worth of mate- 
rials, then $1,000,000,000 would be taken 
from the $7,000,000,000, and the full 
$4,000,000,000 would remain. Some Sen- 
ators and, I know, some Members of the 
House have had the feeling that that 
would not be the case. The net result, 
however, would not be different, because 
we start with $7,000,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000,000. If we take $1,000,000,000 from 
the $4,000,000,000 and make the replace- 
ment from the $7,000,000,000, it leaves 
$6,000,000,000 of the $7,000,000,000, and 
then we have the same total as if we had 
simply added one to the other. That is, 
it will mean the same net result to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator re- 
ferred to the fact that there is some dis- 
agreement, even in official circles, re- 
garding an appropriate interpretation of 
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the bill. Is it not possible to make the 
bill say what the Senator and his col- 
leagues think it means? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the dif- 
ference arises from the use in the bill of a 
single word. There is the direct appro- 
priating clauses of the $7,000,000,000. 
Then there is the provision that if prop- 
erty or funds are taken from appropria- 
tions existing prior to the 11th of March 
the President may, from the $7,000,000,- 
000, replace the amount taken. 

I have felt, and have been supported by 
others with whom I have conferred, that 
the provision was to be interpreted in a 
mandatory sense; that it was not discre- 
tionary. Some of the Members of the 
House take the position that it is so far 
discretionary that it would leave no obli- 
gation on the part of the President to re- 
store from the $7,000,000,000 any funds or 
property taken from appropriations made 
prior to March 11. Of course, the Senator 
from Michigan asked a simple question. 
If we were to change the word “may” to 
the word “shall” that, of course, would 
end any possible controversy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is either a 
$7,000,000,000 bill or an $8,300,000,000 bill. 
I do not suppose the difference is of any 
material moment. 

Mr. ADAMS. No; I do not think it is 
open to the interpretation under any con- 
dition that it is an $8,300,000,000 bill. 
The appropriation is $7,000,000,000. The 
question arises as to what may or must be 
done with the $7,000,000,000 appropri- 
ated; whether it must be used to restore 
funds taken from other appropriations or 
whether it may be used to restore funds 
taken from other appropriations. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr, BYRNES. The reason for the re- 
imbursement section is that if from 
stocks on hand there should be taken and 
disposed of by leasing, lending, or selling 
$1,000,000,000 worth of material now 
owned by the Army, for instance, from 
this fund which we are allotting for 
British aid there would be taken enough 
money to restore our Army supplies to 
6595 they were before the passage of this 

ill. 

There is one thing to be said in con- 
nection with the language of the bill au- 
thorizing the disposition of agricuitural 
products. If from the stock of cotton on 
hand 50,000 bales should be disposed of, 
we would not want to require the money 
representing the cost of such cotton to 
be taken out of the British aid fund, and 
an equal quantity of cotton to be pur- 
chased and put back in the warehouses 
for surplus commodities. I admit I was 
an advocate of this reimbursement sec- 
tion, because my thought was that this 
account should stand by itself, so that 
the people would know, first, what they 
were paying on account of the passage of 
the lease-lend bill, and second, so that 
when Army materials were used under 
the authority of the $1,300,000,000 item, 
we should not strip our defenses, as the 
phrase has been used, but we should re- 
store what we take from them. Doubt 
may be expressed by some Members of 
the House, but there is no doubt in the 
minds of those who will interpret this 
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measure that the materials of the Army 
or the Navy, taken from stocks on hand 
and used shall be replenished from funds 
provided by the bill now before the Sen- 
ate. 

But there will arise some instances of 
materials for which we have no immedi- 
ate use, and which we do not want to 
replace, being taken, and therefore I 
doubt the wisdom of substituting lan- 
guage which would require such replace- 
ment when it was not necessary. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado further 
yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If I may have 
the attention of the Senator from South 
Carolina. His statement and explana- 
tion are completely satisfactory, if that 
is what the bill means. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, that is 
what the section in question means. I 
suggested the inclusion of the section be- 
cause I wanted the bill to show just what 
the British aid would cost, and also be- 
cause I wanted to replace in the funds 
provided for the Navy and Army the 
amounts taken from them, and which 
were necessary to assure our own defense. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has 
referred to the fact that there has been 
some disagreement among Members of 
the House over interpretations. Would 
it apply to the statement which the Sen- 
ator now makes? 

Mr. BYRNES. I may say that on first 
reading there seems to be a greater con- 
flict than will appear upon a more care- 
ful reading. The gentlemen who wrote 
the report of the House committee simply 
referred to the measure as appropriating 
$7,000,000,000 plus $1,300,000,000; and if 
that statement were left alone, there 
would appear to be an irreconcilable con- 
flict. But in the very next paragraph the 
report goes on to state that there will be 
reimbursement, so that the amount ap- 
propriated will be $7,000,000,000, less 
whatever amount is taken from Army and 
Navy funds, which will be reimbursed to 
the Army and to the Navy. Upon careful 
reading it will appear that there is not so 
great a conflict as at first appears. But 
there is no doubt about the intent of the 
bill, or about the interpretation placed 
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Secretary of the Navy and others who 
have some authority in connection with 
the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
pursue the matter further so as to be sure 
it is thoroughly understood. As I under- 
stand the Senator’s authoritative state- 
ment, anything diverted to foreign coun- 
tries out of existing military or naval fa- 
cilities of the Government under the 
$1,300,000,000 section of the bill will be 
reimbursed within the $7,000,000,000? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BYRNES. That is correct, with 
the modification of which I advised the 
Senator, that in any case where it is not 
desirable to replace a commodity taken, 
the discretionary authority not to do so 
may be exercised. For example, if a 
certain amount of surplus cotton should 
be disposed of, and it should not be con- 
sidered wise to buy more cotton to re- 
place that which was taken, or to buy 
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certain stamp food of which we have a 
surplus, to replace the cotton which is 
taken, the discretionary authority not to 
do so may be exercised. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely 
agree with the Senator on that point. I 
merely wanted to be equally sure that I 
understood that the general purpose is to 
keep within the $7,000,009,000 total. 

Mr. BYRNES. The understanding of 
the Senator from Michigan is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the bill 
contains 10 categories, the aggregate of 
which amounts to $7,000,000,000. Those 
categories are deliberately lacking in de- 
tail. We were told by Cabinet officials, 
by the Chief of Staff, and others, that, 
inasmuch as the purpose of the bill is to 
help Great Britain; if we were to put in 
the bill the exact things we are to supply 
her, we would advertise her needs. The 
amount of the bill, and the amount of 
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confidential statements made by the 
British Government as to their necessi- 
ties. They gave detailed statements. 
We are told that if the bill were to re- 
cite that there is absolute necessity for 
a certain type of munitions it would in- 
dicate to Britain’s enemies that there is 
a shortage of that particular type of 
munitions. Therefore, as I say, the cate- 
gories were deliberately drawn in gen- 
eral terms, lacking in details. 

Very detailed statements were pre- 
sented before the committee as to the 
items which the British Government had 
requested, after the various requests had 
been carefully gone over by the American 
authorities. We are told that extreme 
care was g.ven to each of the categories, 
and that the same method was pursued 
as is used in making up a budget esti- 
mate for an appropriation for our own 
Army or Navy. The authorities went 
over each item, consulted the official of 
the Army or Navy best informed in ref- 
erence to it, and then made up the group- 
ings in the several categories. They said 
to us that it was unwise to have the de- 
tails made public. However, they are all 
in typewritten form. They were read to 
us by representatives of the Army and 
Navy, and they are available under proper 
and safe conditions. They are not upon 
our records. No transcript was made of 
the statements, but the various items are 
accumulated in the hands of the Budget 
officer and of the several representatives 
from the Army and Navy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In view of the 
statement just made by the Senator re- 
garding the necessity for a certain 
amount of vagueness in the language of 
the bill itself, it seems to me that the 
subsequent records become a matter of 
great importance in the administration 
of the law. I inquire whether or not a 
record of expenditures under the pro- 
visions of the bill, which ramifies into 
all the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, will be kept at any central 
point? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. In the first place, 
the items making up the appropriation 
are accumulated in the Budget ofiice. 
They have been brought there from the 
various sources. Those are the items 
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which are needed. A common purchas- 
ing department is being set up. Con- 
tracting and purchasing are being uni- 
fied. The expenditures from the appro- 
priation will in turn be recorded in a 
particular office. 

I will say to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that the British Governmert has 
purchased or contracted in this country 
for about $2,700,000,000 worth of war 
supplies, which are in the process of 
manufacture and delivery. The pro- 
gram which was outlined to us is that 
the British Government itself is not to 
make more contracts. It is not to spend 
more money, beyond the $2,700,000,000, 
but all purchases for foreign use are to be 
made by this Government. All purchases 
and all contracts are to be made by the 
United States Government and its co- 
ordinated officials. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the com- 
mittee have any information as to the 
nature and extent of the effort which is 
to be made to reimburse the Government 
of the United States for the $7,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator 
that the information on that subject 
which came to the committee was very 
vague. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the Senator 
thinks the prospect of repayment is 
equally so? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator 
that if he should have an opportunity to 
buy the claim, I should discount it con- 
siderably. 

A certain amount of British assets is 
still available in this country. However, 
I think the estimates which were given to 
us indicate that not to exceed from 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 is available 
in American securities at this time, which 
would be applied. Every item bought for 
the British Government is to be charged. 
The charge is perfectly plain. As to the 
payment, I think no one can furnish as- 
surance. Some of us are apprehensive 
that the British might attempt to make 
payment in the form of certain islands 
which we do not want. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will permit a further ques- 
tion, I was not only inquiring about the 
possibility of cash reimbursement, but I 
had particularly in mind the President’s 
statement in his original message to the 
Congress, when he was contemplating 
H. R. 1776, in which he specifically said 
that the things we were to furnish were 
to be repaid in kind at the end of the 
war. Is the committee advised as to 
whether or not the advances are to be 
made on the basis of contracts which 
contemplate return in kind, if not pay- 
ment in cash? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator will recall 
the phrasing of the lease-and-lend bill, 
which provides that the terms upon 
which articles are to be turned over shall 
be determined by the President, and 
that the consideration may be direct or 
indirect. I think the information of 
the committee is no more accurate and 
no more detailed than that. There is 
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the direction of the lease-and-lend bill 
that these things be done. The money 
is here being appropriated. The charges 
will be made against the British Govern- 
ment; and I apprehend that the British 
Government will have the same question 
to answer that we shall have to answer 
before long, and that is, What shall we 
use for money? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. Let me say in response 
to the question of the Senator from Mich- 
igan that one witness before the com- 
mittee stated that in the conferences in 
the executive branch of the Government 
there was no discussion of making a gift, 
but that it was contemplated that there 
would be some contract of some kind in 
connection with the disposition of prop- 
erty under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for that reas- 
surance. I should like to ask a further 
question. 

With considerable emphasis and en- 
thusiasm the so-called Byrd amendment 
was added to H. R. 1776, for the purpose 
of leaving the control of the purse strings 
in Congress, as it was stated. What be- 
comes of the Byrd amendment under this 
appropriation bill? e 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is present. Perhaps he can give us 
a more detailed explanation. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
think the pending bill affects the so- 
called Byrd amendment. The Byrd 
amendment simply provided that all 
funds for the purpose of H. R. 1776 should 
be specifically appropriated for that pur- 
pose, and that no future defense appro- 
priations for the security of our own 
country should be diverted for the pur- 
poses of H. R. 1776. As I see it, the bill 
now pending in no way changes the pur- 
pose or intent of that amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator 
from Virginia mean that the purpose of 
his amendment, as stated to us at the 
time, namely, to require specific appro- 
priations, is met by the terms of the 
pending bill? 

Mr. BYRD. It depends upon what the 
Senator means by specific appropria- 
tions. The appropriations are specific 
in the sense that they are for the pur- 
poses of H. R. 1776. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is that what the 
Senator meant when he presented his 
amendment? 

Mr. BYRD. I think the Senator from 
Virginia understood that any appropria- 
tion for the aid of Great Britain would 
not specify so many airplanes or so many 
tanks. I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan will probably agree with me that it 
is not practical to do so. What the Sen- 
ator from Virginia was attempting to do 
was to require the President not to use 
any appropriations made for the defense 
of this country for the purposes of H. R. 
1776. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And that pur- 
pose is in no way impinged upon by the 
pending bill? 

Mr. BYRD. It would be in no way 
ee by the passage of the pending 
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Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Scuth Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, suppiementing the 
statement of the Senator from Virginia, 
that what the Senator from Virginia was 
aiming at in his amendment is well illus- 
trated by the recent action of the House 
when it passed a supplemental appro- 
priation bill for a very large amount of 
money. No part of that appropriation 
can be used to supplement the appro- 
priation contained in the pending bill. 
The only way in which it could be done 
would be for the Congress hereafter to 
give specific authority to use not exceed- 
ing 5 percent, or 10 percent, or 15 per- 
cent of the appropriation in the way 
indicated. The Byrd amendment re- 
quires the Congress to take affirmative 
action permitting the use of the money; 
and the bill which has just passed the 
House is the best illustration of the 
operation of the Byrd amendment. 

Mr, TAFT rose. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Ohio desire to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
desire to ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether the fact that this appropriation 
is for more than 2 years, and that once 
we make the appropriation we abandon 
any right to do anything about it next 
year, is not a violation of the original 
purpose of the Byrd amendment that we 
should keep the purse strings in the 
hands of Congress. 

So far as I know, we never appropriate 
for our Army or our Navy for more than 
1 year, because we want to control the 
purse strings; we want to control the 
appropriations next year; and I desire 
to ask whether by this appropriation, 
which will extend for 2 years and a quar- 
ter, we shall not be waiving control over 
the purse strings to the extent that we 
oe to have it during the fiscal year 

Mr. ADAMS. Of course the Senator 
knows that we are constitutionally for- 
bidden to make appropriations for the 
Army extending beyond 2 years. There 
is no such limitation as to the Navy. I 
think it is fair to say that when the Con- 
stitution was drawn those who sat in the 
Constitutional Convention had no con- 
ception of the fact that we would be ap- 
propriating money to buy material for a 
foreign government. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator think 
that in appropriating for 2 years and 3 
months—an appropriaticn which may be 
diverted to the United States Army—we 
are complying with the constitutional 2- 
year limitation? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Colo- 
rado must ask to be excused from an- 
swering that question. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan and also the Senator from Ohio 
have mentioned the congressional con- 
trol of the purse. The Congress has the 
power to control the purse—a most val- 
uable power. That power in these days 
has been very little exercised. This par- 
ticular bill is a very clear illustration of 
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that fact. Congress, under the lease- 
and-loan bill, having delegated certain 
powers, having laid down certain policies 
which in themselves are necessarily 
vague, the President and his Army and 
Navy specialists say that it will take so 
much in material and so much in money 
to meet the obligations which we have as- 
sumed under the lease-and-loan bill; and 
we are now faced with a $7,000,000,000 
request. Congress has the power to fix 
the amount; but I say to the Members of 
the Senate that it is impossible for any 
Senator to say with any feeling of cer- 
tainty that the amount ought to be seven 
billion dollars, seven and a half billion 
dollars, six billion dollars, or six and a 
half billion dollars. We do not have the 
machinery to enable us to ascertain the 
necessary amount. We were driven to 
accept the estimatis of the executive de- 
partment. So, as a practical matter, 
while the power of the purse is in the 
Congress, the actual exercise of it has 
been in the executive department. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut, 

Mr. DANAHER. So far as the infor- 
ation of the Senator goes, is any part of 
this fund to be used to pay for orders 
previously placed in this country by a 
country whose defense is deemed vital to 
ours? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator 
from Connecticut that there is no indi- 
cation that that is the case, and I think 
very clearly that is not the intention, 
except, as the Senator knows, that under 
one section of the act Congress may turn 
over equipment to the extent of $1,300,- 
000,000, and out of this $7,000,000,000 
may replace thatamount. It may be said 
that in one sense, by replacing the funds, 
we would be making the payment. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, that, in 
substance, covers the statement as to this 
bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator from Colorado 
one further question? 

Mr, ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the commit- 
tee satisfied that $7,000,000,000 is the 
total requirement for the life of H. R. 
1776? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Colo- 
rado cannot answer for the committee. 
For himself he is very fearful that that 
is not the case. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Was there any 
testimony before the committee which 
would seem to be in contemplation of 
additional appropriations under H. R. 
1776? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; except in the one 
respect that the representations of the 
British Government as to their needs 
were in excess of the amount included 
in the bill; and the needs to be covered 
by the bill are those of the British Gov- 
ernment only. The Senator knows that 
there has been some contemplation in 
the messages of the President that under 
the bill authority might be exercised by 
him in other parts of the world and in 
other nations. Personally, I see no es- 
cape from the necessity of appropriating 
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additional funds if we propose to main- 
tain China and Greece and other coun- 
tries in their fights. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, 
the $7,000,000,000 is confined exclusively 
to British needs? 

Mr. ADAMS. It was based on state- 
ments of British needs. I will say to the 
Senator that the British may have in- 
cluded in their needs the fact that they 
were supplying material to Greece. How 
far their needs may have included the 
fact that they were contemplating sup- 
plying material to Turkey or to some 
other country I do not know, and neither 
does the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But, speaking 
generally, if there is to be any expansion 
of this aid to other countries beyond the 
British request, appropriations beyond 
$7,000,000,000 will be required? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am very glad to do so. 

Mr. BYRNES. As the Senator from 
Colorado has said, the testimony was that 
requests were presented in excess of the 
amount of this bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it fair to ask 
what the excess was? 

Mr. BYRNES. I do not know whether 
or not the representatives of the depart- 
ments requested that that information be 
eliminated from the record. 

Mr. ADAMS. I think I may add that 
the excess was not relatively very great. 

Mr. BYRNES. But I will say to the 
Senator from Michigan that the testi- 
mony before the committee was that the 
representatives of our Army and Navy 
went over the estimates as they would go 
over requests from the field officials of 
the United States Army, and that they 
used their judgment upon them as to the 
necessities; and, further, that by reason 
of the consolidation of production they 
determined that it would be possible to 
produce these materials for a smaller 
amount than it was anticipated would 
have been necessary if the British them- 
selves had placed the orders in this coun- 
try. So several factors entered into the 
conclusion of the departmental officials 
that this amount would be sufficient; but 
there is no statement in the record that 
this amount will be used exclusively for 
Great Britain, and under no circum- 
stances will be used for Greece. There is 
in the record no positive statement one 
way or the other as to that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s understanding from the testimony 
before the committee that the estimates 
upon which this appropriation is based 
are exclusively British? 

Mr. BYRNES. The estimates were 
made—— 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me a second, let me 
say that the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks] asked some questions of Secre- 
tary Stimson along that line which ap- 
pear on page 13 of the Senate committee 
hearings. The Secretary’s statement in 
substance was that they did have in 
contemplation the possible necessities of 
some other countries, particularly the 
Greek Government, and have had some 
conferences with the representatives of 
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other governments. It was not definite 
at all, but their needs were considered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator 
now saying that they were considered 
within the $7,000,000,000 or that they are 
now being contemplated outside the 
$7,000,000,000? 

Mr. ADAMS. Within the $7,000,000,- 
000. The point is, that, as the Senator 
knows very well, there is some difficulty 
in contemplating an exact stopping point; 
that is, once the United States Govern- 
ment has entered into a program of 
maintaining the democracies of Europe, 
it cannct very well say, “Now we are go- 
ing in for $7,000,000,000, and, if that is 
not enough, we are going to quit.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I quite under- 
stand that one cannot go half way over 
Niagara Falls and turn around and go up 
again. 

Mr. ADAMS. Or one cannot go up to 
the top of a 40-story building if he de- 
cides he will stop at the twenty-sixth 
floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 14 of the 
hearings we find the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Brooks] asking questions of 
the Secretary of War, among which is the 
following: 

Senator Brooxs. I understand that. You 
cannot tell who they may be, but you do have 
in mind facilities for the production of 
necessary armament for other governments 
that are included in the $7,000,000,000? 

Secretary Stimson. Yes. 


I think that really answers the ques- 
tion, and that was the information that 
was given to the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, if the 
theater of war expands and our interest 
in our proxies expands accordingly that 
would be an additional obligation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be like 
the Senator’s illustration of having gone 
over Niagara Falls and being on the way 
toward the bottom and then turning 
around and going up. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand this bill 
correctly, the appropriation is based upon 
estimates which were submitted primar- 
ily by those who are interested in the 
British Empire, but, at the same time 
there is nothing in this appropriation 
which would deny the President the right 
to spend the $7,000,000,000 as he might 
see fit. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. ADAMS. Under the bill the Presi- 
dent has the right to buy or manufacture 
material for any government whose de- 
fense he regards as essential to the wel- 
fare of this country. 

Mr. LUCAS. In his wisdom, that 
might be China or it might be Greece or 
it might be South Africa or any other 
country. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct, but, as 
the Senator has said, it was the British 
Government that brought the detailed 
estimates of their necessities though the 
representatives of some of the other gov- 
ernments and they were consulted. Nec- 
essarily their amounts which went into 
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totals were relatively small. The British 
problem was uppermost. As the Senator 
knows, on the floor of the Senate the ar- 
gument for the lease-lend bill centered 
around the necessities of Britain. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct, and the 
very reason why amounts cannot be speci- 
fied is because no one can look into the 
future and tell what developments may 
take place. In other words, it might be 
necessary to aid some country tomorrow 
that we are not thinking of at this mo- 
ment, and that is the real reason for the 
flexibility of the discretionary power. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will say to the Senator 
in the presentation of the committee 
there was much detail which indicated a 
more accurate comprehension of the ne- 
cessities than is indicated in the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is very informative, 
and I am happy to hear it. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President. 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE, I did not like the illustration 
used by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] that one cannot go half 
Way over Niagara Falls and turn around 
and go back. That seems to have an 
ominous note in it, suggesting a plunge 
over an abyss. I would rather use the 
illustration of loading a cannon to half- 
way shoot it. Lou cannot load a cannon 
to half way shoot it. I would have in 
mind loading one that will not halfway 
shoot but will shoot a shot that will be 
“heard around the world.” To me that 
more truthfully illustrates the proposal 
of aid to those who are fighting to defend 
their right to live their lives as they 
chocse. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator knows, as 
an expert in writing and speaking of 
English, that all illustrations are apt to 
be dangerous as well as inaccurate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. I assume, then, that 
if this $7,000,000,000 is not sufficient to 
load and shoot the gun, an amount that 
will be sufficient will be provided, wheth- 
er it be another $7,000,000,000, or 
$20,000,000,000, or any other sum, if the 
philosophy of the Senator from Okla- 
homa is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Mon- 
tana will have to discuss that with the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEE. We intend to have it big 
enough to do the job. 

Mr. WHEELER. Whether it takes war 
or whether it takes anything else. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Colorado yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator from Montana 
has been trying to put a declaration of 
war into the mouths of those of us who 
have been supporting aid to Britain ever 
since the program started; in fact, if we 
do not get into this war, he is going to be 
so disappointed that he will die politi- 
cally. 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me 
say—— 

Mr. ADAMS. Before yielding, let me 
say that I have very carefully avoided 
interpretation of the bill. We have a 
lease-lend bill before us, however it may 


be denominated. We are obligated to 
go on in good faith and fairness and carry 
out its implications, regardless of 
whether we approved or disapproved of 
the bill in its inception, and I do not 
think it gets us any place to attempt to 
characterize it as doing one thing or an- 
other; at least I am not going to do so 
from the standpoint of appropriations. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to state to 
the Senator that I entirely agree with 
him. I think that we, in good faith, 
ought to carry out the Jaw, although I 
must confess that when we appropriate 
$7,000,000,0C0 and turn it over to be used 
in any country, I suppose that there is 
included the great democratic Govern- 
ment of China. Did Chiang Kai-Shek 
tell the committee, or did his representa- 
tive tell the committee, what that great 
democracy needed? 

Mr. ADAMS. We have had no infor- 
mation from China. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator from 
Colorado will pardon me, I merely want 
to say to the Senator from Oklahoma, 
who has intimated that I might die po- 
litically if we should not get into this 
war, that many people for a long period 
of time have intimated and said that I 
might die politically, but I have not died 
yet, and anything I Said 

Mr. ADAMS. Some of us are very 
happy to note the Senator’s good health, 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator, 
And anything I said against the lend- 
lease bill and anything I have said about 
keeping this country out of war will 
never kill me politically in the United 
States or in my State. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. In the bill is there any 
specification as to the proportion of agri- 
cultural and industrial commodities 
within the $1,350,000,000 limitation? I 
think, on the whole, the request is fairly 
well itemized, but it seems to me that in 
the case of this particular category the 
authority is so broad that I am inter- 
ested to know whether any specification 
was made by those who appeared before 
the committee. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not believe the 
statement would justify being called a 
particularization as to that; it was 
rather generalized. There were partic- 
ular items, but the details in that re- 
spect were not presented as they were 
with reference to other items. 

Mr. TAFT. There was no division, 
then, as between agricultural commodi- 
ties and industrial commodities? 

Mr. ADAMS. It has been recalled to 
my attention that statements which 
were off the record showed that the 
word “industrial” is to be given a little 
more emphasis than the Senator gave 
it; that the officials had in mind oil and 
iron and certain other raw materials, as 
well as wheat and some other agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. TAFT. Taking that particular 
clause together with section 3, it really 
is practically a blank check for the 
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President to buy for any department 
having anything to do with defense up 
to $1,350,000,000 of anything in the 
world that it is desired to assign to that 
department. Is not that the legal ef- 
fect of that language, taking it in con- 
nection with the rest of the bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is what the Con- 
gress voted in the lease-lend bill, is it 
not? 

Mr. TAFT. I just wondered whether 
the appropriation was meant to carry 
out that authorization. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator recalls that 
the term “defense article” was the pre- 
mise of the lease-lend bill, and its defini- 
tions were very, very broad. 

Mr. TAFT. Was there any suggestion 
before the committee as to whether these 
agricultural, industrial, and other com- 
modities were to be bought in the United 
States, or bought in the Argentine or 
some other part of the world? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not know that I can 
go beyond the hope that so far as hu- 
manly possible they would be bought in 
the United States, though there was no 
declaration that I recall on that point. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator cannot give 
us any assurance that these agricultural 
commodities, for instance, will not be 
bought in the Argentine or Brazil or any 
other part of the world, even Australia, or 
England itself? I suppose probably they 
will not be bought in England, because 
the whole purpose is to get them more 
material. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am not in a position 
to give any assurance on that subject. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Dlinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The question of agricul- 
tural and industrial products has been 
raised, and whether or not there is suffi- 
cient testimony in the record to enable 
us to appropriate a billion and a half dol- 
lars for industry and agriculture. The 
question of the constitutionality of the 
appropriation has been raised, and the 
question of control of the purse strings 
also has been raised in these debates. 

If any Senator wants to control the 
purse strings, or if he believes he is vio- 
lating his cath on the question of the 
Constitution, or if he is not satisfied with 
respect to the details of the agricultural 
program, the only way in which he can 
protest is to vote against the appropria- 
tion. Is not that true? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; I do not think so. 
We have our vocal protests, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate that. I have 
heard the vocal protests, and will prob- 
ably hear more of them; but I am asking 
now for a sincere answer on the part of 
the Senator. In other words, if there is 
a constitutional question involved, or if 
one wants to hang onto the purse strings, 
the only way in which you can protect 
yourself in those convictions is to vote 
against the appropriation. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is true; yes. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, however, to another item in the bill 
under this classification which is both 
agricultural and industrial. It was 
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pointed out to us that alcohol has become 
a very vital matter in making certain 
kinds of explosives, that large quantities 
of alcohol are being used, and I think it 
is not going beyond the ordinary bounds 
of accuracy to state that, of course, in 
Britain every plant—it may be an ammu- 
nition plant, an airplane factory, a pow- 
der factory, or an alcohol plant—may be 
bombed and destroyed. Among the things 
that were suggested to us as essential was 
alcohol, and the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Gurney] gave us a good deal 
of information on the alcohol situation. 
He stated that it was very vital that there 
be adequate supplemental alcohol sup- 
plies in this country to replace what might 
be a shortage, but which is not now a 
shortage, in Great Britain. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 1 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish to ask 
the Senator if the situation is not as 
follows: The Congress has full power over 
this appropriation without let or hin- 
drance, and this branch of the Congress 
may do what it pleases for whatever 
reason it pleases; that this appropriation 
is made to carry into execution the so- 
called Lend-Lease Act. 

Mr. ADAMS. Of course. 

Mr. GEORGE. And under that act 
aid may be given when the President 
deems it vital in our defense, and also 
deems it necessary to support another 
government whose defense he believes to 
be vital in our interest, not enumerating 
any particular country. That is, the 
basic law, the organic law, does not 
enumerate any country—neither Great 
Britain, Greece, nor China—does it? 

Mr. ADAMS. No. Of course, as the 
Senator says, the Congress has full lib- 
erty of action in that respect; and if it 
saw fit to place in the bill limitations as 
to the countries, it could do so today. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the bill before the 
Congress does not impose any limitation 
whatever. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. The whole matter is 
in the hands of the Senate, however, and 
it may place limitations if it desires to 
do so. 

Mr. ADAMS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the so-called 
Byrd amendment, to which reference has 
been made, was intended and designed 
to do but one thing, and that was to re- 
quire the Congress itself affirmatively to 
designate how much of any usual, ordi- 
nary appropriation made by the Congress 
for our own defense might be used to 
carry out and execute the purposes of 
the lend-lease bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been suggested 
that this bill might be unconstitutional 
because it authorizes the maintenance 
of any army for 2 years and 3 months. 
I apprehend that the chairman of the 
subcommittee is not disturbed by that 
suggestion, and he certainly would find 
no possible unconstitutionality in this 
bill on that ground, would he? 

The Constitution, as I understand, in 
section 8 of article I, in granting powers 
to the Congress, simply authorizes the 
Congress to raise and support armies, but 
provides that “no appropriation of money 
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to that use shall be for a longer term than 
2 years.” This bill does not raise an 
army, does it? 

Mr. ADAMS. Of course, it does not. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not say any- 
thing about troops, does it? 

Mr, ADAMS. This bill relates purely 
to munitions and other things which tend 
to further, in a material way, the defense 
of a country. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that unless a bill 
proposes to raise or support an army, the 
Congress might appropriate for more 
than 2 years. 

The chairman of the committee said 
that no limitation was put upon the 
length of an appropriation that might be 
made to support the Navy. ‘That is true, 
and for a very good reason. The only 
question that disturbed the makers of the 
Constitution was the danger, as many 
members of the convention conceived it, 
that lay in a large standing Army. The 
Navy has never in our whole history been 
composed of a tremendous military force. 
Moreover, it takes a longer time than 2 
years to build a navy. ‘Therefore, there 
is no 2-year restriction on maintaining a 
navy, nor on maintaining the post office, 
nor on carrying into execution any other 
powers given to the Congress under the 
Constitution. The one, single limitation 
is on the power to raise and support 
armies, and “no appropriation of money 
to that use’—I think that is the exact 
language of the Constitution—“shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years”; the 
whole purpose being to safeguard against 
raising a large standing Army, to get 
away from the militaristic idea, because 
those who framed our Constitution saw 
in a vast army, which might be appro- 
priated for over a long period of time, a 
definite danger to free institutions. 

So I cannot see that the chairman of 
the subcommittee should be in doubt 
about the constitutional questions in- 
volved in a bill which does not deal with 
troops, which does not deal with an 
army, which does not even deal di- 
rectly with our own defense, except as 
our defense may be strengthened by the 
defense of other nations which we are 
authorizing the President in the bill to 
assist. Nor do I see how the question 
arises whether or not all this appropria- 
tion must be used for England or for any 
other country, because the organic law 
which is now being carried into execu- 
tion places no restriction save that the 
expenditure must be in the defense of 
this country or in the defense of a coun- 
try the defense of which is deemed vital 
to our own defense. 

Of course, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee may have looked into the question 
whether or not this $7,000,000,000 is to 
be used exclusively for one country or 
for more than one country; but as the 
bill now stands it simply appropriates 
$7,000,000,000, and divides it into cate- 
gories for the purpose of executing the 
organic act, which imposes no limitation 
as to how much should go to Great Brit- 
ain, or how much should go to Greece, or 
how much should go to China, In fact, it 
mentions no country whatever, save in 
general terms. 

Mr. ADAMS. As a matter of fact, the 
phrasing of the appropriation bill does 
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not vary from that of the authorization 
act, the lease and lend act. There are no 
limitations in this bill that were not con- 
tained in the other one. 

Mr. GEORGE. Which were not con- 
tained in the organic act? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is as I under- 
stand the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. It seems to me perfectly 
clear that the bill is unconstitutional. I 
do not think it is a vitally important mat- 
ter, because it involves only 3 months of 
time. The Constitution provides that 
Congress shall have power “to raise and 
support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than 2 years.” The pending bill ap- 
propriates for 2 years and 3 months, for 
the procurement of “ordnance and ord- 
nance stores, supplies, spare parts, and 
materials, including armor and ammuni- 
tion and component parts thereof.” If 
we were appropriating that for our own 
Army it would clearly be an appropria- 
tion in violation of the Constitution. We 
appropriate it for the use of England, and 
then on page 4 we say, “Any defense ar- 
ticle procured from an appropriation 
made by this act shall be retained by or 
transferred to and for the use of such de- 
partment or agency of the United States 
as the President may determine.” If we 
can avoid the Constitution by appropri- 
ating for an army in Engiand and then 
say that the President may take that ap- 
propriation and transfer it to our Army, 
it seems to me the Constitution means 
nothing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the 
Senator from Ohio whether he has any 
idea at all that that constitutional pro- 
vision relates to the pay of the troops, 
rather than to their supplies. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it affords money 
for pay of the troops, the appropriation 
of money for supplies, the appropriation 
of money for clothes, and every other fea- 
ture in connection with an army. The 
words “raise and support” certainly in- 
clude provision for food, ammunition, 
and everything else in addition to pay. 
If “to raise and support” armies includes 
that, then appropriations of money “to 
that use” certainly apply to ammunition 
and guns, as Well as to pay of men. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. If the Senator from 
Texas has concluded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am through. 

Mr. BYRNES. I wish only to say to 
the Senator from Ohio that when the 
lease-lend bill was before us I took the 
trouble to look up some of the prece- 
dents, and the position taken by the 
Senator from Georgia has been the posi- 
tion sustained by the precedents in the 
interpretation of that language. In ad- 
dition, the Department of Justice, over 
a period of 50 to 75 years, on at least 
three occasions, through the Attorney 
General, has taken the position stated by 
the Senator from George in interpreting 
similar language. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 

enator from Colorado yield on another 
question? 

Mr, ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Did the committee con- 
sider the question whether we have the 
money to meet an appropriation of 
$7,000,000,000, or where it is to come 
from? Or did the committee not con- 
sider that as within its jurisdiction? 

Mr. ADAMS. The committee as a 
whole did not consider that question. 
Some members of the committee have 
been very much concerned. Of course, 
we have in the bill the customary ironi- 
cal statement that “there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” 
the various sums provided by the bill. 
We always include that statement, know- 
ing that there is no money in the Treas- 
ury. It is a form which goes back for a 
century, I suppose. The Senator knows 
the answer as to where we are to get the 
money. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator will recall 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
testified before committees at this ses- 
sion of the Congress that, in his opinion, 
60 percent of all moneys spent should be 
raised by taxation, and only 40 percent 
borrowed. I wonder whether in passing 
this bill we are to take that as a policy of 
the Government and realize that we have 
to raise some $4,000,000,000 through 
taxes in order to comply with that general 
policy. 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me add to the Sena- 
tor’s mathematics a little. Last week we 
passed a $3,000,000,000 Navy bill, and 
earlier than that we passed two other bills 
which aggregated $3,000,000,000. There 
is on the calendar of the Senate another 
bill for $4.000,000,000. In other words, 
in addition to the seven billion, we have 
to provide in the aggregate another ten 
billion. So if the Senator is searching to 
find where we are to get the money with 
which to pay the $7,000,000,000, he had 
better extend his search to the other ten 
bill'on, because we have that problem to 
meet. 

Of course, the Senator knows we have 
been getting money from two sources, 
through levying taxes, to a certain extent, 
and borrowing. I suppose we are borrow- 
ing today $3, perhaps $4, for each dollar 
we are raising by taxation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator, but I desire to say 
a word about this particular subject. 

I suggest to the Senator from Ohio 
that the Committee on Finance will 
probably bring in a tax bill before this 
session is over, and he will probably be 
just as vocal against that tax bill as he 
has been against the bill now before us, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield a moment, I think he is 
entirely unwarranted in that statement. 
I am quite willing to vote for taxes, at 
least for 60 percent of what we are 
spending. In fact, I have publicly 
stated that I am in favor of increasing 
the taxes by at least $3,000,000,000 a 
year, and I think the Senator from Texas 
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will find that I will support any tax the 
Committee on Finance may report. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad to hear 
that. I deliberately made my statement, 
in the way I presented it so as to get a 
recruit. I wanted to have the Senator 
committed to supporting the bill we are 
to bring in, because I rather suspect it is 
going to jerk some people out of their 
boots; and I think many of them should 
be jerked out of their boots. 

We frequently hear the statement, 
“Oh, yes, I am for high taxes,” but when 
we present the bills those making the 
statement say, “I am for some other kind 
of a tax. I am for high taxes, but I am 
not for this tax.” I rather apprehend, 
in spite of all the statements of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that when we bring the 
tax bill in he will have many different 
kinds of objections to the particular 
form of tax provided and will entertain 
illusory hopes that some other kind of a 
tax would be preferable and more pro- 
ductive. But I welcome him to the 
ranks. I am glad he has not waited to 
be drafted. I am glad he is committed 
to supporting very, very heavy taxes. 

Let me say also, in passing, that, of 
course, we are all concerned about these 
gigantic appropriations, The Senator 
from Ohio asks, “Have we the money in 
the Treasury?” He knew the money was 
not in the Treasury. But we have ways 
of getting money into the Treasury, and 
if our Government in this emergency 
cannot raise enough money to carry out 
the purposes of the lease-lend law, and 
at the same time protect its own life and 
defend its own integrity and its own 
safety, we had better go out of business. 
This Nation has always found ways of 
protecting itself, and we are going to find 
them now. Of course, we are going to 
have to borrow some of the money we 
need, but we will have to raise it; and 
the Senator from Texas is prepared to 
vote for taxes and for any other measure 
to carry out what we have to do. I sug- 
gest to Senators who are not in favor of 
the lease-lend law, why do they not come 
out and say, “I am unconverted; I am 
still mad about it,” instead of picking a 
flaw here and there? The Nation is 
pledged to it, and it is our duty to go 
ahead and carry cut the law. 

Mr, ADAMS. One further word, Mr. 
President, since the Senator has asked a 
question. I have studiously avoided 
stating on the floor of the Senate my 
own opinions as to what the financial 
consequences of these great expenditures 
and debts will be. I have ideas which 
disturb me, but I am very hopeful I am 
wrong, and have reirained from giving 
expression to my apprehensions. I should 
like to be able to join the Senator from 
Texas, but I have not been able to come 
to the same decision he has reached. 

Mr. President, I have concluded what 
I desire to say on the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy] are both members of the 
Finance Committee, and I apprehend 
both will be endeavoring to bring in a 
bill to carry about as heavy a burden of 
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taxes as the American people can well 
bear. I do not think there will be any 
lack of opportunity for any of us to en- 
deavor to raise as much of the current 
expenditures of government, whether it 
be 40 percent or more, before this Con- 
gress adjourns, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is unavoidably detained on im- 
portant public business, and asked that 
I submit in his behalf a statement of his 
reasons for opposing the pending bill. 
In view of the pertinency of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin to 
the discussion which has just preceded, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full in the Recor» at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement by Mr. WILEY is as 
follows: 


I am voting against the pending so-called 
$7,000,000,000 appropriation bill for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First. As a protest against the President's 
failure to inform Congress what steps he is 
taking to secure collateral security for the 
peopie for the $7,000,000,000 of their money 
which will be spent and lent for Britain 
under the terms cf the lend-lease bill. 

Now that the Chief Executive has the 
lend-lease bill, is Congress to be regarded 
merely as a stepchild, unable to receive an 
accounting from the guardian of its trust 
funds? Congress did not incorporate in the 
lend-lease bill any requirement for col- 
lateral. I urged the adoption of such a re- 
quirement, but apparently it was regarded 
as unnecessary. Now the Chief Executive 
has an almost unlimited “blank check“ power 
to “spend and lend,” and it appears desirable 
to me that he should justify the trust and 
confidence which Congress reposed in him, 
by advising Congress at this time as to how 
he proposes to protect the people's interest 
in this vast sum of money. 

Second. Because I believe that the ap- 
propriation is not “backed up” by a realistic 
tax program. In the 3 months’ pericd since 
the first of the year, the House has voted, 
including the bills in conference and the 
bill now before the Senate, $16,299,544,862.68. 
We are now about to vote $7,000,000,000, and 
apparently the Chief Executive is relatively 
unconcerned about how this money is to be 
raised. 

My second reason, then, for voting against 
the appropriation is that neither the Chief 
Executive nor Congress has had the intestinal 
fortitude to tell the country that this appro- 
priation means taxation on a scale never 
before known to the people of this country, 
unless we are going to keep up the practice 
of putting off the day of reckoning by con- 
tinued borrowing. 

If the Chief Executive or the Treasury De- 
partment had recommended to Congress a 
tax bill— 

(a) Lowering the exemptions for married 
and unmarried people: 

(b) Increasing the tax rate; 

(e) Increasing the defense tax; 

(d) Appropriating to the Treasury of the 
United States (as Britain has) for the period 
of the defense emergency all the individual 
net incomes over a certain amount— 
then he would have been advancing a real- 
istic though possibly politically inexpedient 
program, It would, I believe, be a more real- 
istic program than Mr, Morgenthau's pro- 
posal to sell up to $5,000,000,000 a year in 
stamps and bonds, which will further post- 
pone the inevitable day of reckoning and 
which may saddle generations yet unborn 
with the cost of horses they never rode. 

Third. Because of the utter lack of any 
disposition on the part of the administration 
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to cut down on nondefense items, I am op- 
posed to the appropriation. 

Fourth. As a protest against the laxity— 
yes, in some instances, criminal negligence— 
of the administration in handling the 
people’s money, I am opposed to this appro- 
priation. I am mindful of the urgency of 
the defense program, but I do not believe 
that urgency should be used as a pretext to 
pay exorbitant prices for everything. I do 
not believe that it should be used as an ex- 
cuse for still further centralizing govern- 
ment and industrial production. That is un- 
sound from an economic standpoint and un- 
safe from a military standpoint. It means 
that we are slowing up Government defense 
channels by a bottleneck in Washington 
bureaucracy. It means that we are jamming 
the gears of industry by unhealthy concen- 
tration of defense business in the East, while 
potential defense facilities elsewhere in the 
country stand partially unused or idle. In 
this connection we could learn and profit by 
some of the lessons which have been taught 
in Europe. 

Fifth. Because the power of the Congress 
with reference to appropriations and other 
matters has become synonymous with the 
“must” requests or dictates of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, I am voting against the appropria- 
tion. This appropriation comes to Congress 
not with a clear-cut explanation as to how it 
is secured and as to how it is to be spent, but 
merely as a kind of Executive order. 

Sixth. Billions of dollars do not grow on 
berry bushes. I realize that this appropria- 
tion measure will pass. I realize also that 
there will be further requests for billions and 
that Congress is likely to make these appro- 
priations without any hesitancy, and with 
comparatively little thought unless the people 
of this country wake up and say to the Con- 
gress: 

(a) Take the blinders off and get a little 
horse sense. 

(b) We are ready to pay the freight pro- 
vided you use discretion and judgment in 
spending the money. 

(c) Providing that when you loan our 
funds to others you get some collateral. 

(d) Providing that when you vote money, 
you consider how it can be raised, and that 
you stop playing politics and enact a tax bill 
which will raise enough revenue to pay the 
spending bill. 

(e) Providing that in consideration of our 
tremendous defense expenditures you cut out 
nonessentials, that you cut down in the 
growth of bureaus and departments not con- 
nected with defense, and provided that you 
decentralize government. 

I might add that I have every sympathy 
with the objectives which this appropriation 
may further. If the Chief Executive hed 
seen fit, in presenting this measure, to assure 
Congress that the funds to be lent or leased 
under the provisions of the so-called iend- 
lease bill would be collateralized, and if the 
administration had further indicated that 
this appropriation measure would be followed 
by a realistic tax bill, I would vote for the 
appropriation. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I had 
the privilege of stating my objections to 
the lease-lend bill on the floor of the 
Senate, and I had the pleasure and the 
opportunity of serving on the subcom- 
mittee which heard the testimony of the 
various department heads, Of neces- 
sity, this appropriation, according to the 
testimony of the heads of our Army and 
Navy, leaves a great deal to discretion. 
The bill itself leaves much to discretion. 
But because of the new movement, or the 
new embarking of the United States on 
such a course, and the large amount of 
the appropriation, I should like to make 
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a statement uninterrupted for a couple 
of moments. 

Mr. President, this, I am informed, is 
the largest peacetime appropriation in 
our country’s history. It is significant, 
however, that it is appropriated for the 
creation of implements of war. It is an 
appropriation to carry out the purposes 
of a bill which we debated here recently 
which carried the number H. R. 1776. 
In answer to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], I may say that many 
of us opposed the passage of that bill. 
We had ample time to state our objec- 
tions. I argued that it was a war bill, 
that it gave us an American dictatorship 
while opposing dictators in other coun- 
tries. 

I argued that it was the President’s 
own bill, giving him the unusual powers 
he wanted, and those unusual powers 
were the first of the standard powers of 
every dictator. 

Honorable Senators who had charge of 
and assisted in the passage of that legis- 
lation argued that it would not create a 
dictatorship, that it would not usurp the 
congressional powers, and, above all, that 
it was not a war bill but was a peace bill. 
Its purpose and design was to keep the 
war away from our shores. 

The bill was passed and the President 
signed it so quickly that it startled even 
Great Britain. With equal promptness 
he asked for this $7,000,000,000 appro- 
priation. This, too, will be passed 
quickly, and many of the leaders of this 
body will be congratulated. 

I shall not attempt to delay it. I will 
vote for it. I will do this on the express 
promise of the administration leaders on 
the floor of the Senate, on the radio, and 
through the press that this is a peace 
bill and will keep war away from our 
shores. 

I do not, however, for one moment 
believe that the mere passage of the 
lease-lend legislation and the appropria- 
tion of this unprecedented amount of 
money relieves me or other Senators of 
the responsibility. for which we were 
chosen to represent the people who sent 
us here. I wish to state to the leaders of 
this body who were privileged to be con- 
sulted concerning both the legislation 
itself and the appropriation now asked 
for, that they, from this moment on, 
assume a greater responsibility than be- 
fore, for by their contact, the confidences 
they enjoy, and the opportunity for the 
use of their influence, they can help carry 
out and make secure the promises made 
to the people that war will be kept from 
our shores. 

While I will vote for this appropriation, 
I shall continue to use my influence 
wherever it may be extended to prevent 
our country from becoming a voluntary, 
active, shooting participant in Europe’s 
war, and I respectfully ask Senators to 
use their efforts constantly in their 
greater sphere of influence with those 
who, with such great power now granted, 
guide the destinies of our country. 

I vote for this appropriation in the 
hope that my fears are unfounded and 
that we may be spared the spilling of 
American blood on foreign shores. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr, President, I 
wish to make a very brief statement re- 
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garding my attitude upon the pending 
$7,000,000,000 appropriation bill. It pre- 
sents a difficult challenge to one who does 
not believe in the general interventionist 
philosophy of the foreign policy upon 
which we have embarked, yet who 
equally does not believe in a divided 
America when once the foreign policy has 
been determined, if division can possibly 
be avoided. 

When H. R. 1776 became the law of 
the land, this issue of foreign policy was 
settled. It was settled within the inter- 
pretations of H. R. 1776, as given us by 
its sponsors. Certainly it was settled so 
far as this proposed $7,000,000,000 appro- 
priation is concerned. The appropriation 
became inevitable, unless it be conceived 
that a wobbly Congress would sabotage its 
own solemn judgments in less than 3 
weeks, setting us before the world as con- 
temptible vacillators whom none would 
respect and certainly none would fear. 

I repeat, this enormous draft upon cur 
already hard pressed resources really was 
voted by the Senate at 7:10 p. m. on the 
evening of March 8, when H. R. 1776 
passed this body by a vote of 60 to 31. 
It was voted by the 60, not by the 31. 
Indeed we shall be fortunate if this new 
foreign policy, which may potentially 
underwrite all the wars of all the world, 
does not cost us many times this present 
sum. 

I opposed H. R. 1776 from start to 
finish. I continue to disagree with it. 
I favored direct credits and direct maxi- 
mum material aid to Britain short of war 
itself, in the earnest hope that this might 
help to destroy ugly, sinister dictator- 
ships, without jeopardizing our own peace 
and security, and I voted accordingly. 
I was deeply opposed to the procedure 
and the prospectus embraced in the lend- 
lease-give act, which I believed and still 
believe to be a needless threat to our 
American peace, to our own essential 
home defense, and to our American 
democratic processes. 

That, however, is now ancient history 
and it is beyond recall. It is water over 
the dam. Whether we like it or not, the 
die is cast. Under our form of govern- 
ment, it is cast for our whole people—for 
those who opposed it no less than those 
who tock the responsibility for its spon- 
sorship. We now confront a condition, 
not a theory. The sole question is, Where 
do we go from here? 

The sponsors of H. R. 1776, in the White 
House, in the Cabinet, and in both 
branches of Congress, insisted and reit- 
erated that it was and is a peace measure, 
and our best insurance against direct in- 
volvement in wars abroad. Some were 
candid and realistic enough to acknowl- 
edge its far more dangerous threats and 
possibilities. But it ever bore the per- 
sistent label, “Aid to England short of 
war.” It could have passed in no other 
guise. 

Mr. President, it seems obvious to me 
that if there is a chance for this new 
foreign policy to keep us cut of wars 
abroad, it lies in swiftly and boldly pro- 
ceeding to mobilize, in behalf of our quasi 
Allies, the maximum material aid of 
which we may be humanly capable, short 
of war itself. Therefore, I decline to 
withhold any part of the material tools 
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which the sponsors and administrators of 
this new foreign policy say they need to 
make good upon their “short-of-war” 
promises and pledges to the American 
people. They are responsible for H. R. 
1776. They are responsible for what 
happens under it. They are responsible 
to us and to America. I hope they spec- 
tacularly succeed. But if, unhappily, they 
fail to keep us short of actual war—which 
I pray may never happen—I shall be no 
part of their alibi or their excuse. It will 
not be because I joined in withholding 
from them any part of the material aid 
which they deem essential to their pacific 
purposes, and which they deem necessary 
to implement their pacific pledges. 

Mr. President, I hope for substantial 
unity upon this score, so that we may 
enjoy the maximum opportunity to make 
H. R. 1776 achieve the precise good for- 
tune attributed to it by its zealous friends, 
and so that it may make its maximum 
psychological impression upon those in 
other lands whom its consequences may 
affect. 

Regardless of my personal views, as 
consistently maintained from my origi- 
nal opposition to the repeal of the arms 
embargo down to opposition to the pas- 
sage of H. R. 1776, I am joining myself 
in this aspect to the sentiments of Ste- 
phen Decatur— 

My country! May she always be right; but 
right or wrong, my country! 


With the greatest respect for, and un- 
derstanding of, those among my anti- 
interventionist colleagues who may con- 
clude otherwise, and for the reasons I 
have given, I shall vote for the pending 
bill. But, Mr, President, in so doing, it 
seems to me that I have an added right 
to hold the sponsors and administrators 
of H. R. 1776 to strictest accountability 
for stopping short of actual war and 
stopping short of any program which 
would needlessly drag us into war in its 
active sense, because that is the pledge 
given to me and to every other Member 
of Congress and to every citizen among 
our people as a basis for asking for the 
passage. of the bill. No convoys, we 
were told. No second A. E. F., we were 
told. No overt acts of war. That 
is the warrant given us. Senators who 
gave this promise to the mothers of 
America, and to their sons, must now 
keep faith. Otherwise, I shall join in 
renewed contest with them; and we shall 
battle to the finish. 

With these brief observations, Mr. 
President, and for the reasons given, I 
shall reluctantly vote in favor of the 
pending bill, which its sponsors ever in- 
sist they intend to use to keep us out of 
war. I conceive that I have no alterna- 
tive. I should prefer to vote for direct 
credits to Great Britain, as I voted 2 
weeks ago, but I have no such option. It 
is this bill or it is a fatal division among 
us respecting a program which we have 
been promised stops short of war, and we 
should not divide in stopping short of 
war. It is this bill, or a spectacle of dis- 
unity which could easily jeopardize every 
aspiration of all our hearts and hopes, 
now that the die is cast. 

I fervently hope and pray that the new 
foreign policy may succeed. But eternal 
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vigilance must watch it every hour. Let 
it ever be remembered that President 
Roosevelt was right in 1933 when he said, 
“Political leaders start wars, not the peo- 
ple.” I want vindication not for myself 
but for those who believe that by this 
course we stifle dictatorship, stay out of 
active war, and save democracy not only 
for others but also for ourselves. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I wish I 
could completely share in the conclusions 
which have been reached by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

I have wished and tried to confine the 
appropriation for aid for Britain to a 
single year and to cut the appropriation 
of $7,000,000,000 in half. It has often oc- 
curred to me that changes might quickly 
come which would demonstrate a need 
for a complete adjustment of the appro- 
priations for aid, and that it would be 
a matter of wise economy to limit our 
appropriations so far as we could with- 
out jeopardizing the policy which was 
determined in the enactment of the lend- 
lease bill. Failure to accomplish this, 
and realization of the burden which we 
are placing upon our own people, leaves 
me now with but one alternative. 

It will, of course, be said that a vote 
against the appropriation of seven thou- 
sand million American dollars to carry 
out the purposes of the lend-lease, aid- 
to-Britain, save-democracy bill—against 
which I cast 1 of the 32 recorded oppo- 
sition votes—is a vote against democracy, 
against adopted governmental policy, and 
a vote for totalitarianism. Let there be 
said all that may and will be said. My 
vote against this appropriation is cast by 
one who would serve no foreign cause, 
but who believes that the future of Amer- 
ica and the very life of our Republic is 
best served by contributing to a denial 
of our blood and our wealth to that waste- 
ful, futile cause that is war in Europe. 

However much I wish to see the cause 
of totalitarianism destroyed, however 
much I detest the burdens which causes 
in Europe are bringing to the world, I 
do not believe those causes nearly so great 
a challenge to our democracy as will be 
our larger partnership with any cause in 
Europe, whatever name that cause may 
adopt, and our will to let our wealth be 
poured into the destruction that will 
never permit return of a penny of it. 

SEVEN BILLION IS NO BAGATELLE 


There is will here today to deny that 
$7,000,000,000 to be given to a foreign 
cause is a Serious threat to our strength 
and our economic system. There is such 
a will even on the part of honest and 
patriotic men who were most bitter in 
their prophecy of destruction of the Re- 
public if we did not stop the appropria- 
tion of a billion dollars to aid the suffer- 
ing and the needy, the appropriation of 
a few hundred thousand dollars to bolster 
farm income, and of $10,000 items of aid 
in the agricultural appropriation bills. 
Of a sudden $7,000,000,000 as a gift to 
other lands appears to have become a 
mere bit of change, a mere bagatelle. 

Somehow, seven thousand million dol- 
lars still impresses me as being many 
more dollars than we can afford if we are 
at all determined to keep our own house 
in such order as to be inviting to a con- 
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tinued stay with us by that guest we 
profess to love—democracy. 

Seven billion dollars is a lot of dollars. 
I remind the Senate that the gross in- 
come of American agriculture last year 
was less than $7,000,000,000. Thirty per- 
cent of our total population is directly 
dependent upon agriculture, Would we 
say that the gross income of this one- 
third of our population is not a great deal 
of money? For the life of me I cannot 
see how we can undertake the policy of 
underwriting a European war with any 
measure of assurance of ability on our 
part to sustain our own system. 


I HOPE POLICY WILL PROVE TO BE RIGHT 


I hope that what Congress is about to 
do will prove to be the right thing to 
have done, I frankly confess that in my 
votes and protests against repeal of the 
arms embargo, against the gift of 50 de- 
stroyers, against the lend-lease bill, and 
now against this $7,000,000,000 appro- 
priation, I may have been wrong. Only 
jealous solicitude for the future of my 
own country, plus a limited knowledge of 
the past and the lessons of experience, 
guide me in these choices. 

I know how easily I, along with other 
millions, was moved to hate and fear by 
propaganda back in 1916 and 1917; how 
I contributed to the assissination of the 
character of courageous men who then 
had stood in their places and said, No,“ 
to the American push of that hour to 
war. I have observed the never-ending 
burdens that came as a result of our 
country’s participation in that war, in 
the ever-growing debt, the destroyed 
balances in our economy, the heart- 
break at every crossroads in our land; 
and I remember that it was what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt since has called the little 
steps and considerations short of war 
that took us into that war. That leader- 
ship then insisted that even the declara- 
tion of war did not really mean war, 
since we were to furnsh only dollars for 
our Allies, and not men. 


PRESIDENT APPROVED NEUTRALITY ACTS 


With that memory I fought, when 
chance became mine, to the end that all 
of us might have a chance to see clearly 
what was in truth at work behind the 
scenes, while peace and neutrality and 
purpose to keep us out of war were pa- 
raded in front of the scenes, before and 
after the last war. I had a hand in writ- 
ing the laws of neutrality, which an over- 
whelming majority of Congress, and the 
President, considered wise and essential 
if we were to avoid the sad mistakes of 
25 years ago. 

Then I saw a Congress under the lead- 
ership of the same President, as if in 
fulfillment of his Chautauqua prophecy, 
put to the test when actual war came or 
was threatened in Europe, and then I 
saw the same Congress vote to change 
the neutrality laws by repealing the arms- 
embargo feature. I voted against and 
fought against that repeal. At that time 
I heard leadership saying that the act of 
repeal was not a step to war, that repeal- 
ing the arms embargo would never neces- 
sarily mean more than that, or lead to 
more than that; that they would never 
support any further neutrality-law 
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changes, such for example as to repeal 
the cash-and-carry features of the law. 
WE GAVE FIFTY DESTROYERS 


After that move of repeal I witnessed 
the President, who seemed to accept the 
embargo repeal as something of a license 
to go much further in aiding the same 
European cause that was aided by repeal 
of the arms embargo—I witnessed this 
President dispossessing our country of 50 
destroyers, in flagrant violation of writ- 
ten law; and at that time I observed Con- 
gress, and a people, utterly opposed to 
our involvement in Europe’s war, and 
greatly concerned about our own defense, 
accepting this action by the President as 
a thing we could not do anything about, 
at least until election time; and after the 
nominating conventions were over last 
summer, we discovered that we could not 
do anything about it at election time, 
either. Anyway, Congress had the sole 
power of declaring war; the President 
could not do that, we like to say, while 
all the time we knew that our foreign pol- 
icy could be so conducted as to take us 
into war without any declaration what- 
ever by Congress. 

Then I witnessed the appeal of the 
President for the right himself to aban- 
don the remainder of the neutrality laws, 
including the cash-and-carry features, 
and any other laws that might stand in 
the way of his giving all-out aid to Brit- 
ain, all out of the wealth and resources of 
the American people. Three weeks ago I 
witnessed passage of that authority in the 
form of the lend-lease bill, with the aid 
of the votes of men who had declared they 
would never permit the cash-and-carry 
provisions to be changed. I voted against 
the lend-lease bill because I saw it as just 
one more long step toward war by a na- 
tion which was vowing it would not let 
itself be “taken for another ride” in 
Europe. 

OUR DEBT BURDEN IS STRAINING OUR RESOURCES 


Now comes the demand, and now here 
is the desire by a large majority of Con- 
gress to meet that demand, for an appro- 
priation of seven thousand million dol- 
lars, all to be used in aid of Britain, with 
all of us knowing that this is only a first 
installment in American underwriting of 
another European war, with all of us 
quite conscious of the fact that some- 
where near at hand our debt burden will 
reach such a point that our system, our 
credit, our ability to pay, will end and 
crack, 

I know this $7,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion is about to be voted. It will be voted 
by a body the majority of which today 
protests the possibility of any part of 
production resulting from these billions 
being delivered to Europe by American 
ships or convoyed there by American 
naval vessels through the dangerous and 
war-infested waters of the Atlantic. I 
give it as my full and honest conviction, 
and I am sure it is the conviction of 
many others, that the passage of this bill 
will be received by President Roosevelt as 
a iicense to go however far—without de- 
claring war—he may find it necessary to 
go to accomplish delivery of this program 
of aid to Britain; and the larger the vote 
in support of this appropriation of 
$7,600,000,000, then the larger will seem 
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to be such license to the President—and 
not without some reason. 

For these reasons I shall vote against 
the pending bill; not because I will not 
see the justification for it, but because 
I cannot see the several plays which have 
been ours on the fringe of Europe’s war 
as courting anything but disaster for our 
Republic, a Republic for whose future I 
will give battle with or without the oath 
of office to which I have subscribed. I 
shall vote against this $7,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation for the further reason that 
at a time when our drift to war is so 
rapid, surely it is well that there be noth- 
ing that can be construed anywhere or 
by anyone as a united-front drift to war. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, with the 
greatest doubt as to whether I am right 
or not, I have decided to vote in favor 
of the pending appropriation bill. I 
think that ordinarily questions of policy 
should not affect votes on appropriations. 
I have voted for the support of many 
New Deal bureaus, the establishment of 
which I disapproved and which I should 
like discontinued. Of course, in extreme 
cases I think one is justified in voting 
against appropriations even though a 
policy has been established by Congress. 

This bill does not, in my opinion, con- 
fer any very extensively dangerous 
powers beyond what the lease-lend bill 
and other existing legislation already 
confer, It does a good many unfortunate 
things. It does permit the repair of 
British ships in our ports. It does per- 
mit the purchase of materials and the 
transfer of them to our own departments. 
It does give the President a certain 
amount of blank-check power. I think 
it does authorize, let us say, the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
out of the funds appropriated by the bill. 
It authorizes the President, in his dis- 
cretion, to give aid to any country; it 
authorizes him to buy material in other 
parts of the world. While I disapprove 
of these results, they were all discussed 
and passed on when the lease-lend bill 
was before Congress. None of those par- 
ticular things is very likely, it seems to 
me, to get us directly into war. 

So far as actual convoying, or the send- 
ing of American troops abroad, or the 
giving away of the American Navy is 
concerned, I do not see that the bill 
would add anything whatever to the ex- 
isting powers of the President under the 
lease-lend bill and other legislation and 
constitutional powers. 

The amount of the appropriation is 
certainly something that must be con- 
sidered. It does not seem to me to be 
excessive for the purposes of the lease- 
lend bill. My own proposal was that we 
loan $2,000,000,000 to cover the needs of 
Britain for a period of 1 year. I would 
have been glad to increase it to $3,000,- 
000,000 if any showing of necessity had 
been made. 

This appropriation is for a period of 
two and a quarter years, or at the rate 
of about $3,000,000,000 a year. I am 
afraid, as a good many other Senators 
have said, that this is merely a beginning 
and that we will go on to greater appro- 
priations, but the actual amount in this 
bill is something that the people should 
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have foreseen when the lend-lease bill 
was passed. 

What really concerns me more than 
anything else is the fact that we are ap- 
parently giving no thought to where this 
money is coming from. I am reassured 
by the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia that a tax bill will 
be brought in, but it is so easy to bring 
in first the appropriation, to spend the 
money first, and then decide how the 
money shall be obtained, that I somewhat 
doubt whether the proposed tax bill is 
going to be adequate. Up to this time 
the only proposal made by the adminis- 
tration has been to increase the debt 
from $45,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000; 
in other words, to borrow the money we 
need. I estimate that the President in 
his Budget proposed an expenditure of 
about $18,000,000,000. Since then we 
have had supplemental appropriations 
for at least $4,000,000,000. If we spend 
three or four billion dollars of this appro- 
priation during this year, we will reach 
the huge total during the next fiscal year 
of $25,000,000,000, while the total receipts 
from taxes today are only $9,000,000,000. 
If we are to follow Mr. Morgenthau’s sug- 
gesticn that we need to pay 60 percent of 
our expenses by taxes, we must levy taxes 
which will produce in the next fiscal year 
$6,000,000,000 in addition to all the taxes 
we are already levying under the in- 
creased tax bills of last year. 

I do not think we ought to pass this 
bill without facing the fact that we are 
apparently approaching a crisis in the 
exhaustion of our own financial re- 
sources, We cannot continue to incur 
deficits of $15,000,000,000 a year. I was 
concerned when only the other day the 
President sent down a report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and, 
apparently the policy of the Board—and 
the report was sent here by the Presi- 
dent—is, as soon as we stop borrowing 
money for defense to borrow money for 
additional public improvements. They 
actually gloat over the prosperity pro- 
duced by the defense program. They 
say, “At last, we have dared to borrow 
the money to put men to work.” If that 
Policy is to prevail, if that is the policy 
behind the efforts of the administration, 
then it will be only a very few years be- 
fore we repudiate the tremendous debt 
we are building up. 

In appropriating this money the Sen- 
ator from Texas says that I will not vote 
for taxes. I will vote for any taxes, and 
I think the taxes ought to come at the 
same time we vote the appropriation. I 
have a feeling that even today if we had 
to levy in taxes $3,000,000,000 of the 
amount of this bill before we passed the 
bill, the committee would make a much 
greater effort to reduce the $7,000,000,000 
to some figure less than that which 
might meet the actual necessities of the 
situation. 

Mr. President, I vote for the bill with 
great regret. I vote for it simply because 
I am in favor of aid to England. I was 
in favor of a loan to England. I want to 
make it perfectly clear that even today I 
would vote to repeal the lend-lease bill 
and substitute for it a British loan, as 
I tried to do during the consideration of 
that bill. In voting for this bill, I in no 
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way approve the policy of the lend-lease 
bill, but, because today I am in favor of 
aid to England and because I do not 
think this bill goes to any substantial ex- 
tent beyond what the President can do 
under that bill and under his existing 
powers, I shall vote for the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there is no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
and read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read three times, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

Mr. NYE and Mr. BARKLEY asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. r. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Ellender Overton 
Alken George Pepper 
Andrews Gerry Radcliffe 
Batley Gillette eed 

Ball Glass Reynolds 
Bankhead Green Russell 
Barbour Gurney Schwartz 
Barkley Haycen Sheppard 
Bilbo Herring Shi 

Brewster Hill Smathers 
Brooks Holman Smith 
Brown Hughes Stewart 
Bulow Kilgore Taft 

Burton La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lee Thomas, Utah 

Lucas 

Capper McFarland Tunnell 
Caraway McKellar Tydings 
Chavez McNary Vandenberg 
Clark. Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 
Clark, Mo Murdock Wallgren 
Connaliy Murray Wheeler 
Danaher Norris White 

Davis Nye Willis 
Downey O'Mahoney 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill, on 
which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY (when Mr. CHANDLER’s 
name was called). I announce that my 
colleague [Mr. CHANDLER] is unavoidably 
absent on official business. If he were 
present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was call- 
ed). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. I understand that if he 
were present he would vote as Iam about 
to vote. I vote “yea.” l 

Mr. ADAMs (when the name of Mr. 
JouHNson of Colorado was called). The 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son] has been called to his State by ill- 
ness in his family. Were he present he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. I am advised that if he were 
present he would vote on this question as 
I am about to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his name 
‘was called). I have a general pair with 
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the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces]. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. I announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
TIN], who would vote “yea,” with the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], 
who would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopceEl, who would vote “yea,” with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
who would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosry], who is absent because of 
illness, is unable to obtain a pair, but if 
present would vote “yea,” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Jonnson], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is absent on public business. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON], the Senators from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker and Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ators from New York [Mr. Wacner and 
Mr. Mean], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, MILLER], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Harcu], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. I 
am advised that if present and voting 
these Senators would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burow] has been unexpectedly called to 
one of the Government departments for 
a conference on matters pertaining to the 
State of South Dakota. 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—67 
Adams George Pepper 
Aiken Gerry Radcliffe 
Andrews Gillette Reed 
Bailey Glass Reynolds 
Ball Green Russell 
Bankhead Gurney Schwartz 
Barbour Hayden Sheppard 
Barkley Herring Smathers 
Bilbo 1 Smith 
Brewster Holman Stewart 
Brooks Hughes Taft 
Brown Kilgore Thomas, Okla 
Burton Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lucas Truman 
Byrnes McFarland Tunnell 
Capper McKellar Tydings 
Caraway McNary Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Murdock Wallgren 
Danaher Murray White 
Davis Norris Willis 
Downey O'Mahoney 
Ellender Overton 

NAYS—9 
Butler La Follette Shipstead 
Clark,Idaho Langer ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Clark, Mo. Nye Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—19 

Austin Harrison Miller 
Bone Hatch Tobey 
Bridges Johnson, Calif, Wagner 
Bulow Johnson, Colo, Walsh 
Bunker Lodge Wiley 
Chandler McCarran 
Guffey Mead 


So the bill (H. R. 4050) was passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3546) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, for the purpose of 
regulating interstate and foreign com- 
merce in peanuts, and for other pur- 
poses. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA EXPENSES 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 917, relating to the 
payment by the Federal Government to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
917) to fix the amount of the annual pay- 
ment by the United States toward de- 
fraying the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, there shall be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, as the annual payment of the 
United States toward defraying the expenses 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the total general fund appropriations, as 
contained in the regular annual District of 
Columbia appropriation bill for defraying the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for such fiscal year, as the land 
owned by the United States in the District of 
Columbia on the Ist day of July of the 
preceding fiscal year bears to the entire land 
area of the District of Columbia; but in 
calculating such land ratio for any fiscal 
year, a fraction of 1 percent shall be disre- 
garded, except that a fraction of more than 
one-half of 1 percent shall be counted as 1 
percent, 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “entire land area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” means the total number 
of acres of land within said District (44,317 
acres), less the amount of such land which 
is permanently covered by water (5,044 
acres), or 39,273 acres in all. 

(b) Except as provided in section 3 of this 
act, the term “land owned by the United 
States in the District of Columbia” means 
the total number of acres of land owned by 
the United States within said District as of 
the ist day of July of the preceding fiscal 
year exclusive of the following: (1) Any of 
such land embraced within the boundaries 
of streets, avenues, roads, and alleys; (2) 56 
percent of any of such land which is em- 
braced within the park areas of said District; 
and (3) any of such land used exclusively by 
the government of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. It is hereby declared that for the 
purposes of this act the land owned by the 
United States in the District of Columbia as 
of the Ist day of July 1940 consists of 8,322 
acres, determined as follows: By deducting 
from the 12,831 acres of land owned by the 
United States (exclusive of such land de- 
voted to highway purposes) the 4,207 acres 
comprising 56 percent of such land embraced 
within park areas, and the 302 acres of such 
land used exclusively by the government of 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, this is 
a Lill identical with one the Senate had 
under consideration in 1939, on which 
the Senate voted on three different occa- 
sions, and which it passed, only one vote 
being cast against the bill and that on 
only one occasion. 
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The purpose of the bill is to fix the an- 
nual payment made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the District of Columbia for 
the purpose of maintaining our National 
Capital. The bill proposes a formula 
which is based upon certain fixed factors, 
which are narrated in the bill. 

Briefly, the statement of the formula 
is that the amount of payment shall be 
the same ratio that the land owned by 
the United States in the District of Co- 
lumbia bears to the total landed area 
of the District of Columbia. 

The land owned by the United States 
Government in the District of Columbia 
is declared to be the land owned by the 
United States Government with certain 
deductions—first, the deduction of all the 
areas embraced within the boundaries of 
streets, avenues, and alleys; second, the 
deduction of all land of the United States 
that is used exclusively by the District of 
Columbia; and, third, the deduction of 56 
percent of the park area. The reason for 
deduction of 56 percent of the park area 
is that 56 percent represents the park 
area of the average city of comparable 
size to the city of Washington. In other 
words, the United States Government is 
credited with 56 percent and is charged 
with only the excess park area, which is 
44 percent of the total park area. 

By dividing the landed area owned by 
the United States Government by the 
total landed area in the District of Co- 
lumbia, we arrive at the percentage of 
payment that is to be made by the Fed- 
eral Government. Such percentage, fig- 
ured on existing respective areas, is 21 
percent. This percentage is applied to 
the general-fund appropriation. It is a 
percentage of the general-fund appro- 
priation as contained in the annual ap- 
propriation bill, because historically the 
payment by the Federal Government to 
the District- of Columbia government 
has usually been based on the general- 
fund appropriations. The general-fund 

“appropriations include all appropria- 
tions, with the exception of certain spe- 
cial funds, the highway fund, which is 
derived from gasoline taxes and certain 
taxes on automobiles; and the fund de- 
rived from water rentals throughout the 
District; and; lastly, certain trust funds. 

Applying the percentage of 21 percent 

to the present general-fund appropria- 
tions, as estimated by the Budget for the 
next fiscal year, the total contribution by 

the Federal Government to the District 
of Columbia will be $9,389,940. 

Within the comparatively last few 
years the Federal payment has been as 
high as $9,500,000, and it has been, on 
the other hand, as low as $5,000,000. 

The purpose of the bill is to prevent 
the constant controversies which arise as 
to the amount of the Federal payment. 
The purpose is to have it so fixed by the 
factors of the formula that it will be self- 
operative and noncontroversial, so that 
there will be no further dispute as to the 
amount to be paid. 

Ever since there has been a District 
of Columbia the Federal Government has 
contributed to the upkeep of the National 
Capital. During the period from 1790 to 
1879 the payments were made as they are 
now made, in the form of lump-sum pay- 
ments, and those payments averaged 38.7 
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percent of the total expenditures by the 
District of Columbia government. 

In 1789 the Congress enacted what is 
known as the 50-50 plan, under which 
the Federal payment was 50 percent of 
the expenditures of the District of Co- 
lumbia. In 1920 that was changed to 
what is known as the 40-60 plan, where- 
under the Federal Government’s pay- 
ment was 40 percent of the general fund 
appropriations. Under the pending bill 
the Federal payment, worked out under 
present conditions, is 21 percent, as 
against 40 percent in 1920 and 50 per- 
cent from 1789 to 1920. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much addi- 
tional will it cost the Federal Govern- 
ment if the bill of the Senator shall be 
enacted? 

Mr. OVERTON. It will cost less than 
was provided by the Congress in 1931, 
which was $9,500,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I had in mind 
was with respect to the last year. 

Mr. OVERTON. It will be, in round 
figures, $3,300,000 more than the last 
payment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How will that. work, 
let us say, with respect to the Capitol 
Building? Will the Capitol Building be 
carried as a taxable property on the rolls 


of the District of Columbia? 


Mr. OVERTON. Oh, no. If the Sen- 
ator will read the bill, he will ascertain 
that it is based solely on areas, and not on 
values. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In reality, the for- 
mula will work out so that it will be on 
the basis of an assessment, will it not? 

Mr. OVERTON. Absolutely not. The 
trouble with the valuation plan is that 
there would be as much controversy as 
to value as there would be in reference to 
a lump-sum payment. The purpose of 
the bill is to remove the subject entirely 
from the realm of controversy. Coming 
back to the question of the Capitol, 
only the land area which is covered by 
the Capitol would be considered, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us say the Cap- 
itol Building covers an area of 4 acres. 

Mr. OVERTON. That will be counted 


Mr. ELLENDER. On what basis? 
Mr. OVERTON. On the basis of acre- 
age; purely land area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the same 
method be used throughout the entire 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It makes no differ- 
ence what the value is? 

Mr. OVERTON. It makes no differ- 
ence what the value is. So any surveyor 
can easily determine at any moment ex- 
actly what the payment will be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice the news- 
papers recently have carried accounts of 
the contemplated erection of overhead 
roadways to ease transportation in the 
District of Columbia, and that the Gov- 
ernment will be asked to contribute 
money for that purpose. What would 
happen in that connection if the pending 
bill were passed? Would the Govern- 
ment still contribute money yearly for 
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these additions to the District of Colum- 
la, or what would happen in that case? 

Mr. OVERTON. Of course, that would 
depend entirely on what the Congress 
should determine to do. My thought is 
that the Federal payment toward all 
strietly municipal purposes ought to be 
gaged and measured by a formula. 
Under the provisions of the pending bill, 
elevated highways, or skyways, would be 
a charge against the District government 
only because the cost thereof would be 
borne by the highway fund and the 
highway-fund appropriation is not a part 
of the general-fund appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would that occur if 
the bill were to be passed as it is now be- 
fore the Senate? For instance, as my 
colleague knows, in the past couple of 
years the Federal Government has spent 
approximately $16,000,000, or perhaps 
$18,000,000, for the erection of an airport, 
just outside the District of Columbia, for 
the benefit primarily of the District of 
Columbia. Under this formula, would 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
be called upon to contribute their share 
to such an expenditure? 

Mr. OVERTON. That would depend 
on what my colleague and other Senators 
and Members of the House shall deter- 
mine that the District of Columbia shall 
pay. We exercise exclusive authority 
over the District of Columbia, and the 
Congress now can make the District re- 
imburse the Federal Government. for 
every outlay in the District that it so 
desires. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand the 
purpose of the bill is to provide a for- 
mula so that we will not have to figure 
out how much the Federal Government 
shall pay or how much the city of Wash- 
ington shall pay. Will the result of this 
bill be that the Congress will not be 
obliged in the future to determine the 
District’s contribution for such improve- 
ments as I have just indicated; that is, 

the airport, the building of the overhead 
automobile road, and so forth? 

Mr. OVERTON. The contribution by 
-the District of Columbia throughout its 
history has been for the upkeep of the 
District of Columbia, its development as 
a National Capital, and its beautification 
as such, Whether such a project as the 
airport, which is entirely outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would be considered as 
coming within such a classification I am 
inclined to doubt very seriously, but that 
is a matter which the Congress will have 
to determine if the question ever arises. 
The purpose of the bill is to take the pay- 
ments which have been made for. the 
expenses and upkeep of the National 
Capital by the Federal Government to 
the District of Columbia government, 
throughout the 150 years of its existence, 
and to remove from controversy the 
method of payment and the amount of 
payment, by establishing a fixed formula. 
That covers all expenditures for upkeep in 
the Capital, which are met out of the 
general fund appropriations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Permanent and 
otherwise? 
Mr. OVERTON. Permanent and 


otherwise in the Capital. 
I now send to the desk a perfecting 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
bock in the chair), The amendment will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 1, line 4, 
after the word “appropriated”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “and be made immediately 
available.” 

Mr. OVERTON. That provision is 
proposed, Mr. President, so that at the 
beginning of each fiscal year the Federal 
payment can be made immediately avail- 
able, as it is now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 917) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

REGULATION OF FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to consider Senate 
bill 210, to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, to provide for 
the regulation of freight forwarders. It 
will not take long to dispose of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
210) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, to provide for the regu- 
lation of freight forwarders, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, freight 
commodities have always been divided 
into two classes—carload and less-than- 
carload lots. Freight in carload lots 
moves more rapidly. It takes a lower 
rate than less-than-carload freight. 
Less-than-carload freight takes a higher 
rate, of course. For 30 years efforts have 
been made to consolidate less-than-car- 
load shipments so as to obtain a carload 
rate. They have never been subject to 
regulation. In 1930 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission called attention to 
this condition, which had come to be a 
great problem, and suggested that there 
be regulation. They repeated the sug- 
gestion in 1931 and, I think, in 1932. 

The so-called railroad omnibus bill, 
Senate bill 2009, passed last year, con- 
tained a provision with respect to the 
handling of less-than-carload freight. 
That provision was deemed unsatisfac- 
tory and was eliminated. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and I promised the Senate we 
would take the matter up immediately 
and hold hearings on the subject. Hear- 
ings were held. The representatives of 
the railroads were heard; the freight for- 
warders were heard; the truckmen were 
heard; shippers were heard; indeed, 
everyone interested was heard. 

In 1935 one of the so-called freight 
forwarders, who are not now subject to 
regulation of any kind, went into the 
United States court in New York asking 
certain rights or privileges under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The court 
denied the petition. The case went to 
the Supreme Court and the Supreme 
Court upheld the lower court in its de- 
cision. 
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Later a case from Chicago, brought by 
41 motor carriers appealing from a de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was decided, and went to the 
Supreme Court, which upheld the deci- 
sion of the lower court. In drawing 
this bill we have carefully followed the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in which 
it has sustained the decisions of the Com- 
mission. 

I could continue a discussion of this 
matter for a long time. I do not wish to 
take very much time, however. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill which, as I 
understand, was unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, is an effort to carry out what the 
Senate tried to do in the Transportation 
Act, but was unable to do because of dis- 
agreement in conference. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have all received 
many letters in behalf of this proposed 
legislation, and apparently there is no 
serious opposition to it from any re- 
sponsible quarter. 

Mr. REED. The report of the com- 
mittee was unanimous. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. And I wish to 
join the Senator from Kansas in urging 
immediate adoption of this measure. I 
wish to say further, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has from time to 
time not only recommended such legisla- 
tion but since the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act has suspended any action 
on this question in part awaiting action 
by Congress along the lines of the pro- 
visions carried in the bill. 

Mr. REED. The distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky is correct. There are 
quite a number of committee amend- 
ments, and I wish to make a very brief 
explanation. 

When the Senator from Montana and 
myself introduced the bill on January 8 
we asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to report on it. We did not re- 
ceive the report until after the committee 
had actually met to consider reporting 
the bill. We had one definition of 
“freight forwarder.” The Interstate 
Commerce Commission framed the defi- 
nition in better language. The commit- 
tee amendments are virtually all the 
result of suggestions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and have mostly 
to do with verbiage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The first amendment reported by the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce was, 
on page 2, in the table of contents, to 
strike out “Sec. 414. Unlawful Acts and 
Penalties.” and “Sec. 415. Effective 
Dates.”, and insert: 

“Sec, 414. Allowances to Shippers for 
Transportation Service, 

“Sec. 415. Priority of Emergency Freight. 

“Sec. 416. Receipts and Bills of Lading. 

“Sec. 417. Unlawful Acts and Penalties. 

“Sec. 418. Separability of Provisions, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, 
under the heading “Definitions”, on page 
2, after line 6, to strike out: 
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(b) The term “freight forwarder” means 
any person, other than a carrier subject to 
parts I, II, and III of this act, who in the 
performance or discharge of any undertaking 
to transport property in interstate or foreign 
commerce for compensation utilizes or em- 
ploys the instrumentalities or services of any 
carrier subject to parts I, II, or III of this act, 
or any combination thereof, and who may, in 
connection therewith, undertake, perform, or 
cause to be performed under his direction 
and control collection, delivery, or transfer 
services within terminal areas. 


And insert: 


(b) The term “freight forwarder” means 
any person which undertakes (other than as 
a carrier subject to part I, II, or III of this 
act), for compensation, to provide transpor- 
tation of property in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and which, in the ordinary and 
usual course of performing or discharging 
any such undertaking, (1) assembles and con- 
solidates, or provides for the assembly and 
consolidation of, such property and performs, 
or provides for the performance of, break- 
bulk and distributing operations with respect 
to such shipments, (2) provides for the move- 
ment of such property under a bill of lading 
or shipping receipt from point of collection 
or receipt to point of destination, and (3) 
utilizes or employs the instrumentalities or 
services of a carrier or carriers subject to 
part I, II, or III of this act, or a combination 
of such instrumentalities and services. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 15, to strike out: 


“(c) The term ‘forwarding operations’ 
means all of the functions, services, or activ- 
ities performed by a freight forwarder in the 
conduct of any business described in para- 
graph (b) hereof. 


And insert: 

“(c) The term ‘service subject to this part’ 
means any or all of the service in connection 
with the provision of transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce which any person 
undertakes, for compensation, to perform as 
a freight forwarder, or which such person is 
authorized or required by or under the au- 
thority of this part to perform. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “General powers and duties of 
Commission”, on page 4, line 4, after the 
word “authority”, to strike out “to” and 
insert “to make and amend such general 
or special rules and regulations and to 
issue such orders as may be necessary 
to carry out its provisions”, so as to read: 
“GENERAL POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMISSION 

“Sec. 403. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to administer the provisions of 
this part, and to that end it shall have the 
authority to make and amend such general 
or special rules and regulations and to issue 
such orders as may be necessary to carry out 
its provisions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 6, to strike out: 


“(1) establish reasonable requirements 
with respect to continuous and adequate 
service; 


And insert: 


“(b) The Commission shall have authority 
to establish reasonable requirements with 
respect to continuous and adequate service, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 11, to strike out: 


“(2) establish reasonable requirements to 
promote safety of operation of motor vehicles 
Operated by or under the direction and con- 
trol of any freight forwarder, including quali- 
fications and maximum hours of service of 
drivers of such vehicles; 

“(3) prescribe reasonable rules and regula- 
tions governing the filing and approval of 
surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifica- 
tions as a self-insurer, or other securities or 
agreements, in such reasonable amount as the 
Commission may require, conditioned to pay, 
within the amounts thereof, any final judg- 
ment recovered against a freight forwarder for 
bodily injuries to or the death of any person 
or for loss or damage to property of others, 
resulting from the negligent operation, main- 
tenance or use of motor vehicles operated 
by or under the direction and control of such 
freight forwarder; 


And insert: 


“(c) The Commission shall have authority 
to prescribe reasonable rules and regulations 
governing the filing of surety bonds, policies 
of insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer, 
or other securities or agreements, in such 
reasonable amount as the Commission may 
require, to be conditioned to pay, within the 
amount of such surety bonds, policies of in- 
surance, qualifications as a self-insurer, or 
other securities or agreements, for loss of or 
damage to property of shippers and/or con- 
signees coming into the possession of a freight 
forwarder in connection with the perform- 
ance of transportation subject to this part. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 13, to strike out: 


“(4) inquire into and report on the or- 
ganization of freight forwarders and the man- 
agement of their business, and keep itself 
informed as to the manner and method by 
which the same is conducted; 

“(5) transmit to Congress, from time to 
time, such recommendations for additional 
legislation as it may deem necessary; and 


And insert: 


“(d) The Commission shall have authority, 
for purposes of the administration of the 
provisions of this part, to inquire into and 
report on the management of the business 
of freight forwarders, and to inquire into and 
report on the management of the business of 
persons controlling, controlled by, or under 
a common control with freight forwarders, 
to the extent that the business of such per- 
sons is related to the management of the 
business of one or more such carriers, and 
the Commission shall keep itself informed as 
to the manner and method in which the 
same are conducted. The Commission may 
obtain from such freight forwarders and per- 
sons such information as the Commission 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this part; and may transmit to Congress 
from time to time, such recommendations 
(including recommendations as to addi- 
tional legislation) as the Commission may 
deem necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 11, to strike out: 


“(6) investigate, either upon complaint or 
its own Initiative, whether any freight for- 
warder has failed to comply with any pro- 
vision of this or with any order or require- 
ment issued or established pursuant thereto, 
and, after notice and hearing, take appro- 
priate action to compel compliance there- 
with.” 


And insert: 


“(e) The Commission may investigate 
either upon complaint or its own initiative, 
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whether any freight forwarder has failed to 
comply with any provision of this part or 
with any order or requirement issued or es- 
tablished pursuant thereto, and, after notice 
and hearing, take appropriate action to com- 
pel compliance therewith. Whenever the 
Commission is of opinion that any complaint 
does not state reasonable grounds for action 
on its part, it may dismiss such complaint. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I was not 
in the full committee when the bill was 
ordered reported. I have the uncomfort- 
able feeling that it did not receive in the 
full committee the consideration which a 
full committee ought to give to a piece of 
legislation of this importance; but I do 
know that the subcommittee gave long 
and searching study to the problems pre- 
sented. I know that the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED] has as wide a 
knowledge of rail-transportation prob- 
lems as any man with whom I have been 
privileged to serve in the Congress. I 
know that day after day and week after 
week he listened with patience and intel- 
ligence to the testimony of those directly 
affected by the bill. I shall accept as my 
guide the unanimous report of the sub- 
committee. The subcommittee consisted 
of the chairman of the full committee 
(Mr, WHEELER] and the Senator from 
Kansas. I acquiesce in the proposed leg- 
islation, without the study which I should 
have given to it, and in the request that 
the bill be passed because of the confi- 
dence I have in the subcommittee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 


The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Rates, Charges, and Practices: 
Through Routes”, on page 7, line 3, after 
the words “with respect to” to strike out 
“transportation” and insert “service”; in 
line 4, after the word “this”, to strike out 
“part” and insert “part,”; in the same 
line, following the amendment just 
stated, to strike out “which it undertakes 
or holds itself out to perform, or which 
it is required by or under authority of 
this part to perform,”; in line 6, after the 
word “such” to strike out transporta- 
tion” and insert “service”; in line 13, 
after the words “facilities for”, to strike 
out “transportation” and insert “serv- 
ice”; and at the beginning of line 15, to 
strike out “transportation” and insert 
“service”, so as to read: 

“RATES, CHARGES, AND PRACTICES: THROUGH 

ROUTES 

“Sec. 404. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
freight forwarder, with respect to service sub- 
ject to this part, to provide and furnish such 
service upon reasonable request therefor, and 
to establish, observe, and enforce just and 
reasonable rates, charges, and classifications, 
and just and reasonable regulations and prac- 
tices relating thereto and to the issuance, 
form, and substance of receipts and bills of 
lading, the manner and method of present- 
ing, marking, packing, and delivering of prop- 
erty for transportation, the facilities for serv- 
ice, and all other matters relating to or con- 
nected with such service and every unjust 
or unreasonable rate, charge, classification, 


regulation, or practice is prohibited and de- 
clared unlawful. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, 
after line 17, to strike out: 
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“(b) Every freight forwarder is prohibited 
from establishing, publishing, or maintain- 
ing a rate or charge with respect to any trans- 
portation subject to this part which is lower 
than the lowest rate published by any carrier 
or carriers subject to this act whose facliities 
are used for the handling of such transporta- 
tion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
at the beginning of line 24, to strike out 
“(c)” and insert “(b)”; and on page 8, 
line 8, after the word “divisions”, to strike 
out “thereof” and insert “thereof, and 
which shall not unduly prefer or preju- 
ee any of such forwarders”, so as to 
read: 


“(b) Freight forwarders may establish 
reasonable through routes and joint rates, 
charges, and classifications, with other freight 
forwarders, but it shall be unlawful for any 
freight forwarder to establish any through 
route, joint rate, charge, or classification with 
any carrier subject to part I, II, or III of this 
act. Where joint rates or charges are estab- 
lished it shall be the duty of the participating 
freight forwarders to establish just and rea- 
sonable regulations and practices in connec- 
tion therewith, and just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof, and which shall 
not unduly prefer or prejudice any of such 
forwarders, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
at the beginning of line 10, to strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(c)”; and in line 18, 
after the word “respect”, to strike out 
“whatsoever” and insert “whatsoever: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not 
be construed to apply to discriminations, 
prejudice, or disadvantage to the traffic 
of any carrier subject to this act”, so as 
to read: 


“(c) It shall be unlawful for any freight 
forwarder to make, give, or cause any undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage to 
any particular person, port, port district, 
gateway, transit point, locality, region, dis- 
trict, territory, or description of traffic in 
any respect whatsoever; or to subject any 
particular person, port, port district, gateway, 
transit point, locality, region, district, terri- 
tory, or description of traffic to any unjust 
discrimination or any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not be construed to apply to discrimi- 
nations, prejudice, or disadvantage to the 
traffic of any carrier subject to this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
at the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
“(e)” and insert (d)“, and in line 24, 
after the words “aggregate for the”, to 
strike out “transportation” and insert 
“service”, so as to read: 


„d) It shall be unlawful for any freight 
forwarder to charge or receive any greater 
compensation in the aggregate for the service 
of like kind of property for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same trans- 
portation facilities, line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance, or to charge any greater 
compensation as a through rate than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates subject 
to the provisions of this part, but this shall 
not be construed as authorizing any freight 
forwarder within the terms of this part to 
charge or receive as great compensation for 
a shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, 
That upon application to the Commission a 
freight forwarder may in special cases, after 
investigation, be authorized by the Commis- 
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sion to charge less for longer than for shorter 
distances for the transportation of property; 
and the Commission may from time to time 
prescribe the extent to which such desig- 
nated freight forwarder may be relieved from 
the operation of this paragraph, but in exer- 
cising the authority conferred upon it in this 
proviso the Commission shall not permit the 
establishment of any charge to or from the 
distant point that is not reasonably com- 
pensatory for the service performed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Tariffs”, on page 9, at the begin- 
ning of line 24, to strike out “transporta- 
tion” and insert “service”, so as to read: 

“TARIFFS 

“Sec. 405. (a) Every freight forwarder shall 
file with the Commission and print, and keep 
open to public inspection, tariffs showing all 
rates, charges, classifications, rules, regula- 
tions, and practices for its service with re- 
spect to service in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Such tariffs shall plainly show the 
carriers subject to parts I, I, or III of this 
act whose services or facilities are utilized 
and the points between which they are util- 
ized, and state the places between which 
property will be carried, the classification of 
property and, separately, all terminal charges, 
or other charges which the Commission shall 
require to be so stated, all privileges or facili- 
ties granted or allowed, and any rules or 
regulations which in anywise change, affect, 
or determine any part or the aggregate of 
such rates, fares, or charges, or the value of 
the service rendered to the shipper or con- 
signee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 4, after the figures “22”, to strike 
out “(1)”; in line 8, after the words “shall 
apply to”, to insert “service rendered 
by”; and in line 9, after the word “for- 
warders” to insert “with respect to trans- 
portation”, so as to read: 


“(c) No freight forwarder shall charge or 
demand or collect or receive a greater or less 
or different compensation for service with 
respect to transportation in interstate or for- 
eign commerce than the rates or charges 
specified for such service in the tariffs law- 
fully in effect; and no such freight forwarder 
shall refund or remit in any manner or by 
any device any portion of the rates or charges 
so specified, or extend to any person any 
privileges or facilities in connection with such 
service and affecting the value thereof except 
such as are specified in its tariff: Provided, 
That the provisions of sections 1 (7) and 22 
of part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended (relating to transportation free 
and at reduced rates), together with such 
other provisions of such part (including pen- 
alties) as may be necessary for the enforce- 
ment of such provisions, shall apply to service 
rendered by freight forwarders with respect 
to transportation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 22, after the word “freight”, to strike 
out “forwarder, unless otherwise provided 
by this part”, and insert “forwarder”, so 
as to read: 

“(e) No freight forwarder shall engage in 
service with respect to transportation in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce unless the rates 
and charges for such service have been filed 
and published in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Commission’s authority over 
rates and so forth”, on page 12, line 6, 
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after the word “forwarder”, to insert “or 
forwarders”; in line 9, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “complaint and shall 
be made under oath”, and insert “com- 
plaint. If such forwarder or forwarders 
shall not satisfy the complaint within a 
time specified by the Commission, or 
there shall be any reasonable ground for 
investigating said complaint, it shall be 
the duty of the Commission to investi- 
gate the matters complained of in such 
manner and by such means as it shall 
deem proper”, so as to read: 

“COMMISSION’S AUTHORITY OVER RATES, ETC. 

“Src. 406. (a) Any person may make com- 
plaint in writing to the Commission that any 
rate, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice of any freight forwarder or forwarders 
is or will be in violation of this act. Every 
complaint shall state fully the facts com- 
plained of and the reasons for such com- 
plaint. If such forwarder or forwarders shall 
not satisfy the complaint within a time speci- 
fied by the Commission, or there shall be any 
reasonable ground for investigating said com- 
plaint, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to investigate the matters complained 
of in such manner and by such means as it 
shall deem proper. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
line 21, after the word “any”, to insert 
“classification”, and on page 13, line 3, 
after the word “lawful”, to insert “classi- 
fication”, so as to read: 


“(b) Whenever, after hearing, upon com- 
plaint or in an investigation on its own initia- 
tive, the Commission shall be of opinion that 
any rate or charge demanded, charged, or 
collected by any freight forwarder or for- 
warders for service with respect to transporta- 
tion in interstate or foreign commerce, or any 
classification, regulation, or practice of such 
freight forwarder or forwarders relating to 
such service is or will be unjust or unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in 
violation of any provision of this act, it shall 
determine and prescribe the lawful rate or 
charge or the maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum, rate or charge there- 
after to be observed, or the lawful classifica- 
tion, regulation, or practice thereafter to be 
made effective. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 18, after the word “transportation”, 
to strike out “in interstate or foreign 
commerce”, so as to read: 

“(d) Whenever, after hearing, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, the Com- 
mission is of opinion that the divisions of 
joint rates or charges, applicable to service 
of freight forwarders with respect to trans- 
portation are or will be unjust, unreasonable, 
inequitable, or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial as between the parties thereto, the 
Commission shall by order prescribe the just, 
reasonable, and equitable divisions thereof to 
be received by the several forwarders. The 
order of the Commission may require the ad- 
justment of divisions between such for- 
warders in accordance with the order, from 
the date of filing the complaint or entry of 
order of investigation or such other date 
subsequent thereto as the Commission finds 
justified. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 14, after the word “That”, to insert 
“subject to section 405 (b)”; and in line 
16, after the word “forwarder”, to insert 
“At any hearing involving a change in a 
rate, charge, classification, regulation, or 
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practice, the burden of proof shall be 
upon the forwarder to show that the pro- 
posed changed rate, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice is just and rea- 
sonable”, so as to read: 


“(f) Whenever there shall be filed with 
the Commission any tariff stating a new 
rate, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice for service of a freight forwarder or 
forwarders with respect to transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce, the Com- 
mission may upon protest of interested par- 
ties or upon its own initiative at once, and, 
if it so orders, without answer or other for- 
mal pleading by such forwarder or forward- 
ers, but upon reasonable notice, enter upon 
an investigation concerning the lawfulness 
of such rate, charge, classification, regula- 
tion, or practice, and, pending such hearing 
and the decision thereon, the Commission, by 
filing with such tariff and delivering to the 
forwarder or forwarders affected thereby a 
statement in writing of its reasons for such 
suspension, may from time to time suspend 
the operation of such tariff and defer the use 
of such rate, charge, classification, regula- 
tion, or practice, but not for a longer period 
than 7 months beyond the time when it 
would otherwise go into effect; and after 
hearing, whether completed before or after 
the rate, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice goes into effect, the Commission may 
make such order with reference thereto, as 
would be proper in a proceeding instituted 
after such rate, charge, classification, regu- 
lation, or practice had become effective. If 
the p shall not have been concluded 
and an order made within the period of sus- 
pension, the proposed rate, charge, classifica- 
tion, regulation, or practice shall go into ef- 
fect at the end of such period: Provided, 
however, That, subject to section 405 (b), this 
paragraph shall not apply to any initial tariff 
or tariffs filed prior to January 1, 1942, by 
any such forwarder. At any hearing involv- 
ing a change in a rate, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice, the burden of proof 
shall be upon the forwarder to show thet 
the proposed changed rate, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice is just and 
reasonable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity”, on page 19, line 19, 
after the figures “405”, to strike out 
“(a)”; and at the end of line 22, to 
strike out “(3)”, so as to read: 


“(e) Certificates shall be effective from the 
date specified therein, and shall remain in 
effect until suspended or terminated as 
herein provided. Any such certificate may, 
upon application of the holder thereof, in 
the discretion of the Commission be amended 
or revoked, in whole or in part, or may upon 
complaint, or on the Commission’s own 
initiative, after notice and hearing, be sus- 
pended, changed, or revoked in whole or in 
part, for willful failure to comply with any 
provision of this part, or with any lawful 
order, rule, or regulation of the Commission 
promulgated thereunder, or with any term, 
condition, or limitation of such certificate: 
Provided, however, That no such certificate 
shall be revoked (except upon application of 
the holder) unless the holder thereof fails to 
comply, within a reasonable time, not less 
than 30 days, to be fixed by the Commission, 
with a lawful order of the Commission, com- 
manding obedience to the provision of this 
part, or to the rule or regulation of the Com- 
mission thereunder, or to the term, condition, 
or limitation of such certificate, found by 
the Commission to have been violated by 
such holder: Provided further, That the right 
to engage in forwarding operations in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by virtue of any 
certificate or any application filed pursuant 
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to the provisions of section 406 may be sus- 
pended by the Commission, upon reason- 
able notice of not less than 15 days to the 
forwarder, but without hearing or other pro- 
ceedings, for failure to comply, and until 
compliance, with the provisions of section 405 
or with any lawful order, rule, or regulation 
of the Commission promulgated thereunder 
or under the provisions of section 403. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Consolidations, unifications, 
mergers, and acquisitions of control“, on 
page 22, line 18, after the word Com- 
mission”, to strike out “may” and insert 
“shall”, so as to read: 

„d) In passing upon any proposed trans- 
action under the provisions of this section, 
the Commission shall give weight to the fol- 
lowing considerations, among others: (1) The 
effect of the proposed transaction upon ade- 
quate transportation service to the public, 
and (2) where appropriate, the interest of 
the forwarder employees affected; and the 
Commission shall require, as a prerequisite 
to its approval of any proposed transaction 
under the provisions of this section, a fair 
and equitable arrangement to protect the 
interests of the employees affected. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 3, after the word “any”, to strike out 
“such”, so as to read: 

“(k) From and after January 1, 1942, it 
shall be unlawful for any officer or employee 
of any carrier subject to part I, II, or III of 
this act or any person’ using the facilities 
or services of a freight forwarder, to own, 
lease, operate, control, or have any pecuniary 
interest whatsoever, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in any forwarder; and in case of any 
violation of this provision each day in which 
such violation continues shall be deemed to 
be a separate offense. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
after line 5, to insert: 

“(1) Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any freight forwarder from 
entering into an agreement with another 


freight forwarder for the joint loading of 
traffic. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Utilization of services of com- 
mon carriers”, on page 28, line 22, after 
the words “carriers”, to strike out “by 
railroad, common carriers by water, and 
common carriers by motor vehicle“; on 
page 29, at the beginning of line 1, to 
insert “parts I, II, and III of”; in line 3, 
after the word “said”, to strike out “re- 
spective acts” and insert “act’’; in line 4, 
after the word “this”, to strike out “act” 
and insert “part”; and at the end of line 
6, to strike out “act” and insert “part”, 
so as to read: 


“UTILIZATION OF SERVICES OF COMMON CARRIERS 


“SEC. 410, It shall be lawful for freight for- 
warders to employ or utilize the instrumen- 
talities or services of common carriers subject 
to this act, but not of any other carriers, 
and only at such rates or charges and under 
such other terms and conditions as are con- 
tained in tariffs of such common carriers filed 
with the Commission under parts I, II, and 
III of this act, and such rates and charges 
or other terms and conditions shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of said act: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this part shall be 
so construed or applied as to give any freight 
forwarder the status of a common carrier 
under this part. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Collection of rates and 
charges,” on page 29, line 10, after the 
word “transported”, to strike out “by it” 
and insert “under its service”; in line 16, 
after the word “such”, to strike out ‘car- 
rier” and insert “freight forwarder”; and 
in line 18, after the word “transported”, 
to insert “under its service”, so as to 
read: 


“COLLECTION OF RATES AND CHARGES 


“Sec. 411. (a) No freight forwarder shall 
deliver or relinquish possession at destina- 
tion of any freight transported under its 
service until all tariff rates and charges 
thereon have been paid, except under such 
rules and regulations as the Commission may 
from time to time prescribe to govern the 
settlement of all such rates and charges and 
to prevent unjust discrimination or undue 
preference or prejudice: Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
construed to prohibit any such freight for- 
warder from extending credit in connection 
with rates and charges on freight transported 
under its service for the United States, for 
any department, bureau, or agency thereof, 
or for any State or Territory or political 
subdivision thereof, or for the District of 
Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Enforcement and procedure”, 
on page 32, line 12, after the words 
“copies of”, to strike out “schedules, and”; 
and in line 13, after the word “rates”, to 
strike out “fares”, so as to read: 


“(d) The copies of classifications and tariffs 
of rates, and charges, and of all contracts, 
agreements, and arrangements of freight for- 
warders filed with the Commission as herein 
provided, and the statistics, tables, and fig- 
ures contained in the annual or other reports 
of carriers made to the Commission, as re- 
quired under the provisions of this act, shall 
be preserved as public records in the custody 
of the secretary of the Commission, and 
shall be received as prima facie evidence of 
what they purport to be for the purpose of 
investigations by the Commission and in all 
judicial proceedings; and copies of and ex- 
tracts from any of said schedules, classifica- 
tions, tarifis, contracts, agreements, arrange- 
ments, or reports, made public records as 
aforesaid, certified by the secretary, under 
the Commission’s seal, shall be received in 
evidence with like effect as the originals, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, 
after line 2, to insert: 


“ALLOWANCES TO SHIPPERS FOR TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE 


“Sec. 414. If the owner of property moving 
in service subject to this part directly or 
indirectly renders any service connected with 
such transportation, or furnishes any instru- 
mentality used therein, the charge and the 
allowance therefor, to such owner, shall be 
published in tariffs filed in the manner pro- 
vided in this part and shall be no more than 
is just and reasonable and the Commission 
may, after hearing on a complaint or on its 
own initiative, determine what is a reason- 
able charge as the maximum to be paid by 
the freight forwarder or forwarders for the 
services so rendered or for the use of the 
instrumentality so furnished, and fix the 
same by appropriate order. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, 
after line 16, to insert: 
“PRIORITY OF EMERGENCY FREIGHT 
“Sec. 415. The provisions of section 1 (15) 
(16), and (17) of part I of the act shall apply 
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to the service of freight forwarders under this 
part. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 33, 
after line 20, to insert: 


“RECEIPTS AND BILLS OF LADING 


“Sec. 416. The provisions of section 20 (11) 
and (12) of part I of the act shall apply with 
like force and effect to receipts or bills of 
lading of freight forwarders, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Unlawful acts and penalties”, 
on page 34, line 2, after “Sec.”, to strike 
out “414” and insert “417”, and in line 10, 
after the words “not less than”, to insert 
“$100 and not more than”, so as to read: 


“UNLAWFUL ACTS AND PENALTIES 


“Sec. 417. (a) Any person who knowingly 
and willfully violates any provision of this 
part, or any rule, regulation, requirement, or 
order thereunder, or any term or condition of 
any certificate, for which no penalty is other- 
wise provided, shall be deemed gulity of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof in 
any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction in the district in which such of- 
fense was in whole or in part committed shall 
be subject for each offense to a fine not less 
than $100 and not more than $500 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. 
Each day of such violation shall constitute a 
separate offense. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, 
line 18, after the words “a fine of not”, to 


insert “less than $500 and not”, so as to 
read: 


“(e) Any special agent or examiner of the 
Commission who knowingly and willfully di- 
vulges any fact or information which may 
come to his knowledge during the course of 
the examination of the accounts, records, and 
memoranda of any freight forwarder, made 
under authority of this part, except as he may 
be directed by the Commission or by a court 
of competent jurisdiction or judge thereof, 
shall be subject, upon conviction in any court 
of the United States of competent jurisdic- 
tion, to a fine of not less than $500 and not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding 2 years, or both. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
line 6, after the words “enforcement of 
this”, to strike out “part.” and insert 
“part: Provided, That the household 
goods and any other personal effec‘s of 
any employee changing his point of em- 
ployment may be transported free of 
charge”, so as to read: 


“(g) The provisions of the Elkins Act (U. 8. 
C., title 40, secs. 41, 42, and 43) are made ap- 
plicable to freight forwarders and shall apply 
with full force and effect in the enforcement 
of this part: Provided, That the household 
goods and any other personal effects of any 
employee changing his point of employment 
may be transported free of charge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 8, to insert: 
“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
“Sec, 418. If any provision of this part, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the other provi- 
sions of this part, and the application of such 


provision to any other person or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 38, 

after line 14, to insert: 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 219 

Sec. 2. Section 219 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 219. The provisions of section 20 (11) 
and (12) of this act shall apply with respect 
to common carriers by motor vehicle with like 
force and effect as in the case of those persons 
to which the provisions are specifically appli- 
cable.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
after line 21, to insert: 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 202 (C) 

Sec. 3. Section 202 (c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
section or of section 203, the provisions of 
this part, except the provisions of section 204 
relative to qualifications and maximum hours 
of service of employees and safety of opera- 
tion and equipment, shall not apply— 

“(1) to transportation by motor vehicle by 
a carrier by railroad subject to part I, or by a 
water carrier subject to part III, or by a 
freight forwarder subject to part IV, inci- 
dental to transportation or service subject to 
such parts, in the performance within termi- 
nal areas of transfer, collection, or delivery 
services; but such transportation shall be 
considered to be and shall be regulated as 
transportation subject to part I when per- 
formed by such carrier by railroad, as trans- 
portation subject to part III when performed 
by such water carrier, and as service subject 
to part IV when performed by such freight 
forwarder; 

“(2) to transportation by motor vehicle by 
any person (whether as agent or under a con- 
tractual arrangement) for a common carrier 
by railroad subject to part I, an express com- 
pany subject to part I, a motor carrier sub- 
ject to this part, a water carrier subject to 
part III, or a freight forwarder subject to part 
IV, in the performance within terminal areas 
of transfer, collection, or delivery services; 
but such transportation shall be considered to 
be performed by such carrier, express com- 
pany, or freight forwarder as part of, and 
shall be regulated in the same manner as, 
the transportation or service by railroad, ex- 
press, motor vehicle, water, or freight for- 
warder to which such services are incidental.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
line 5, to strike out the heading “Effec- 
tive dates”, including the preceding quo- 
tation marks, and insert “Effective dates” 
without preceding quotation marks; at 
the beginning of line 6, to strike out “Sec. 
415,” including the preceding quotation 
marks, and insert “Sec. 4”; in line 12, 
after the words “provisions of”, to strike 
out “this” and insert “such”; and at the 
end of line 13 to strike out “prescribe.”, 
including the quotation marks following, 
and insert “prescribe”, so as to read: 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec, 4. Part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act shall take effect on date of enactment of 
this act except as therein otherwise provided: 
Provided, however, That the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall, if found by it to be 
necessary or advisable in the public interest, 
by general or special order, postpone the 
taking effect of any of the provisions of such 
part to such time, but not beyond the ist 
day of July 1942, as the Commission shall 
prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. REED. I ask that the clerks be 
authorized to renumber the sections. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

That concludes the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is not a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The main part of the bill authorizes 
freight forwarders to use the carriers. 
Part I authorizes them to use the rail- 
roads, part II the motor carriers, and 
part III the water lines. However, the 
bill does not give authority to use air 
carriers. When there is great need for 
immediate movement it is necessary 
or at least desirable for the forwarders 
to use the air service, and they do use 
it regularly, so I have prepared the 
amendment which I now offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29, line 6, 
it is proposed to change the period to a 
semicolon and add: “And provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this part shall be 
so construed as to prevent a freight for- 
warder from utilizing the services of air 
carriers operating under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 providing the pub- 
lished tariff rates are paid for all services 
rendered in accordance with rules and 
regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendments to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 210) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

DEFENSE HOUSING INSURANCE 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 140, House bill 3575, 
known as the defense housing insurance 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, A bill (H. R. 3575) 
to amend the National Housing Act, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 4, 
after the word “State”, it is proposed to 
strike out the comma and “district, or 
Territory.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 15, to insert: 
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„d) The term ‘State’ includes the sev- 
eral States, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 20, to strike out the words “(herein 
referred to as the ‘Defense Fund’) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 6, after the word “Defense”, to in- 
sert “Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 10, after the word “Defense”, to in- 
sert “Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire 
to propound an inquiry to the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Brown]. Did 
not the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
desire to be present during consideration 
of the bill? I thought I had that under- 
standing. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator 
that I told the Senator from Ohio, who is 
a member of the subcommittee handling 
this legislation, that I expected to take it 
up at the session of last Thursday. I 
rather thought that he would be present, 
and I do not have the slightest objection 
to the Senator’s suggesting the absence 
of a quorum in order that he may be here. 
He has a great interest in the bill. I will 
say that the bill is unanimously reported 
both from the subcommittee and the full 
committee. There was no objection to it. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know that the 
Senator from Ohio has any objection. 
He spoke to me earlier in the day and in- 
quired if the bill would come up; and I 
asked our able majority leader, who said 
he thought it would come up for consid- 
eration this afternoon. 

Consequently, I understood that the 
Senator from Ohio desired to be present. 
At any rate, I should like to have the 
privilege of sending for him. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. 


MARKETING QUOTAS FOR PEANUTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask consent to call up the conference re- 
port on House bill 3546, submitted by me 
on the 20th instant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
dock in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the conference report on House bill 3546, 
which was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3546) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, for the purpose of 
regulating interstate and foreign commerce 
in peanuts, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: On page 3, line 19, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendment, strike out the figures 
“90” and insert the figures “95”; on page 4, 
line 8, of the Senate engrossed amendment, 
strike out the word “of” and insert the word 
“on”; on page 4 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out lines 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19 and insert “Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this section, the Secretary shall 
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proclaim a national marketing quota with 
respect to the crop of peanuts produced in the 
calendar year 1941 equal to the minimum 
quota provided for said year in subsection 
(a) hereof and shall provide for the holding 
of a referendum on such quota within thirty 
days after the date upon which this Act be- 
comes effective, and the State and farm acre- 
age allotments established under the 1941 
agricultural, conservation program shall be 
the State and farm acreage allotments for the 
1941 crop of peanuts”; on page 6, line 3, of 
the Senate engrossed amendment, strike out 
the figures “90” and insert the figures 95“; 
on page 6 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out the period 
after the word “year”, insert a semicolon and 
strike out the following sentence “In the 
distribution of such increase of 2 per centum, 
preference shall be given to the claims of new 
producers” and insert “Provided, in the dis- 
tribution of such increases based on such ex- 
cess acreage the total allotments established 
for new farms shall not be less than fifty per 
centum of such increases”; on page 10 of 
the Senate engrossed amendment after the 
word “basis” in line 10, insert “of the for- 
mula used in determining the parity price 
of peanuts as”; and on page 10 of the Senate 
engrossed amendment strike out all of lines 
17, 18, 19, and 20; on page 10, line 8, of the 
Senate engrossed amendment, strike out the 
figures “52” and insert the figures “50”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


HATTE W. Caraway, 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

H. P. FULMER, 

Watt Doxey, 

STEPHEN PACE, 

CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 

J. ROLAND KINZER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
DEFENSE HOUSING INSURANCE 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that contact has been made with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and 
that he has no objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill which was under consider- 
ation a few moments ago. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 3575) to amend the National Housing 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment reported 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The next amendment was, in section 
“603 (a)“, page 5, line 3, after the word 
“before”, to strike out “said date” and 
insert “July 1, 1942, or such earlier date, 
whichever first occurs.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, in subsection (2), to strike out the 
construction of which is begun after Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, and which is approved for 
mortgage insurance or defense housing 
insurance prior to the beginning of con- 
struction. Such obligation shall not ex- 
ceed”, and insert “which is approved for 
mortgage insurance or defense housing 
insurance prior to the beginning of con- 
struction, and (i) the construction of 
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which is begun after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, or (ii) the construction 
of which was begun after January 1, 1940, 
and prior to the date of enactment of this 
title, and which has not been sold or occu- 
pied since completion. Such principal 
obligation shall not exceed—” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 12, to correct the spelling of the 
word “property.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 19, after the word “mortgage”, to 
insert “Provided, That the mortgagor 
shall not be released from such liability 
in any case until the Administrator is 
satisfied that the mortgaged property has 
been sold to a purchaser satisfactory to 
the Administrator, and that such pur- 
chaser has paid on account of the pur- 
chase price, in cash or its equivalent, at 
least 10 percent of the appraised value 
of such property as determined by the 
Administrator as of the date the mort- 
gage is accepted for insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
line 13, after the word Defense“, to in- 
sert “Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 10, after the word “Defense”, to in- 
sert “Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 15, after the word Defense“, to in- 
sert “Housing Insurance.” 

The cmendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 25, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“the obligation secured by the mortgage, 
unless such suit or action is commenced 
within 90 days after the claim with re- 
spect thereto has been transferred to 
the Administrator’, and insert “any 
claim so assigned unless such suit or 
action is commenced within 6 months 
after the assignment of such claim to 
the Administrator, or within 6 months 
after the last payment was made to the 
Administrator with respect to the claim 
so assigned, whichever is later.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 7, after the word “Defense”, to insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 11, after the word “Defense”, to in- 
sert “Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
line 1, after the word Defense“, to insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
line 6, after the word “Defense”, to insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
after line 21, to insert: 


Src. 4. (a) Section 201 of title II of such 
act, as amended, is amended (1) by striking 
out the words “district, or Territory” in sub- 
section (a) of such section, and (2) by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) The term ‘State’ includes the several 
States, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands.” 
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(b) Section 207 (a) of title I of such act, 
as amended, is amended (1) by striking out 
the words “district, or Territory” in paragraph 
(1) of such section, and (2) by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the several 
States, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
line 14, after the word “Defense”, to 
insert “Housing Insurance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the sections will be renum- 
bered. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3575) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BROWN. I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments, ask for a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Tart con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to accompany House bill 
3575 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 131) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 


Report To ACCOMPANY H. R. 3575 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3575) to 
amend the National Housing Act, and for 
other purposes, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with amendments 
and recommend that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The general purposes of the bill are set out 
in the following excerpt from the report of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency (H. Rept. No. 169, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) : 


“GENERAL STATEMENT 


“The bill as reported adds a new title to 
the National Housing Act, which, for a lim- 
ited time and to a limited aggregate amount, 
makes eligible for ‘defense-housing insurance’ 
by the Federal Housing Administrator mort- 
gages on residential properties in defense 
areas designated by the President. 

“The magnitude of the defense-housing 
problem is such as to require the utmost 
speed in the production of dwelling accom- 
modations at low cost in certain strategic 
areas. This can best be accomplished by the 
maximum use of the numerous builders of 
low-cost homes and by the use of private 
capital. This bill is not intended to apply to 
housing of a temporary nature or to those 
areas in which the need for housing will cease 
to exist after the emergency, but only to 
projects which are ‘economically sound.’ 


“Although it is recognized that operations 
under this bill may result in a higher ratio 
of loss than has been the experience of the 
Federal Housing Administration to date in 
its normal business, the cost to the Govern- 
ment should not exceed, and may very well 
be considerably less than, the loss which 
would be incurred in the disposition, at the 
end of the emergency, of an equivalent num- 
ber of housing units provided through the 
direct expenditure of Federal funds. 

“In view of the somewhat increased haz- 
ard, the plan has been incorporated into a 
separate title, involving a separate insurance 
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fund, so as not to affect in any way the in- 
terest of mortgagors in the mutual mortgage- 
insurance fund under title II.“ 

The principal amendments recommended 
by the committee to the bill (H. R. 3575) as 
it passed the House are as follows: 

(1) Provision is made in section 603 (b) (2) 
for extending the eligibility for insurance 
under the new title to mortgages covering 
properties the construction of which was be- 
gun after January 1, 1940, and prior to the 
date of enactment of the bill, which have not 
been sold or occupied since completion. 
Under the House bill construction must have 
been begun after January 1, 1941. 

(2) A provision has been included in sec- 
tion 604 (b) the effect of which is to prevent 
the Administrator from consenting to the re- 
lease of any mortgagor from his lability 
under the insured mortgage until the Ad- 
ministrator is satisfied that the mortgaged 
property has been sold to a purchaser satis- 
factory to him and the purchaser has paid on 
the purchase price at least 10 percent of the 
appraised value of the property as determined 
by the Administrator at the time the mort- 
gage is accepted for insurance. 

(3) In section 604 (g) the limitation of 
90 days for commencing a suit or action 
against the mortgagor when the claim of the 
mortgagee has been assigned to the Adminis- 
trator has been extended to 6 months from 
the date of assignment of the claim, or 6 
months from the last payment to the Ad- 
ministrator on such assigned claim, which- 
ever is later. 

(4) The provisions of sections 203, 207, and 
the new title VI of the National Housing Act 
have been extended to the Virgin Islands. 

The remaining amendments recommended 
by the committee are technical and clarify- 
ing in character and do not change the sub- 
stance of the bill as it passed the House. 

The following analysis of the bill by sec- 
tions was contained in House Report No. 169 
(77th Cong., Ist sess.) : 


“ANALYSIS OF THE BILL AS REPORTED 


“Section 1 of the bill adds the new title to 
be known as Title Vi—Defense Housing In- 
surance, which is divided into seven sections 
under the following numbers: 

“Section 601 contains the necessary defini- 
tions identical with those contained in sec- 
tion 201 of the present law. 

“Section 602 creates the ‘defense housing 
insurance fund’ in the amount of $10,000,000, 
which shall be primarily responsible for the 
insurance obligations under this title, in- 
cluding expenses incurred by the Adminis- 
trator in connection therewith. The pro- 
visions are similar to those contained in 
section 202 of the existing law. 

“Section 603 places a definite limitation of 
$100,000,000 upon the aggregate amount of 
obligations which the Administrator may in- 
sure under this title and also prevents his in- 
suring any mortgage thereunder upon which 
a commitment to insure is issued after July 
1, 1942. 

“This section also prescribes eligibility re- 
quirements similar to those contained in 
section 203 (b) (2) (A) of the existing law, 
except that the maximum amount of the 
mortgage ranges from $4,000 in connection 
with a single-family residence to $10,500 in 
connection with a four-family residence; the 
maximum ratio of loan to value is increased 
from 80 to 90 percent; and the location of the 
dwelling must be in an area in which the 
President shall find that an acute shortage 
of housing exists or impends which would 
impede national-defense activities. 

“This section also authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to fix a premium charge for the insur- 
ance similar to that contained in section 203 
of the existing law. 

“Section 604 provides for the payment of 
insurance under the procedure similar to 
that contained in section 204 of the existing 
law, except that under this title debentures 
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are the primary obligation of the defense 
housing insurance fund and may include a 
portion of the foreclosure costs, approved by 
the Administrator, not exceeding $75 or two- 
thirds of such cost, whichever is the greater. 

“Section 605 provides for the investment of 
moneys in the defense housing insurance 
fund, the deposit to, and charges against 
such fund. 

“Section 606 is identical with section 208 
of the present law and provides that real 
property acquired by the Administrator under 
this title shall be taxable. 

“Section 607 merely authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

“Sections 2 to 8, inclusive, of this bill 
amend certain acts which now authorize 
particular types of lending institutions to 
invest in mortgages insured under title II by 
extending such authority to include mort- 
gages insured under title VI. 

“Section 9 of the bill is purely formal.” 


REHABILITATION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, with the 
administration and the National Re- 
sources Committee strongly advocating 
the conservation of our national re- 
sources in the national-defense program, 
it is with added significance that I call 
the attention of the Senate to the impor- 
tance of S. 357, which I introduced at the 
present session on January 14 and which 
has also been introduced in the House by 
Mr. Fenton, of Pennsylvania, as H. R. 
1083. 

The bill provides for the rehabilitation 
of the anthracite- coal industry by pro- 
viding for the establishment by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of a research lab- 
oratory in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
region for researches and investigations 
relating to the mining, preparation, and 
utilization of anthracite coal, with special 
reference to conserving resources for na- 
tional defense. It further provides for 
the development of new scientific, chem- 
ical, and technical uses and new and ex- 
tended markets and outlets for anthra- 
cite coal and its products. This research 
laboratory, as proposed in my bill, is 
planned also to serve as a center for in- 
formation and assistance in matters per- 
taining to safety, health, and sanitation 
in mining operations and other matters 
relating to problems of the anthracite 
industry. 

Many authoritative sources agree that 
there is an inexhaustible supply of hard 
coal. I believe that if an anthracite re- 
search laboratory as proposed in my bill 
is provided by the Federal Government, 
it will fulfill the twofold purpose of cre- 
ating new uses for anthracite and of 
susbtantially aiding in carrying out the 
program of conserving other national 
resources, the supply of which is limited. 

The anthracite coal industry is the 
basic and fundamental industry of east- 
ern Pennsylvania. It is the backbone of 
the business enterprises, especially since 
there are few diversified industries in the 
region, The existence and prosperity of 
our people in that region, therefore, must 
depend on the efficient utilization and 
mining of anthracite coal. 

EXTENT OF ANTHRACITE COAL RESOURCES 


It is a very striking fact, Mr. President, 
that the only anthracite coal of any com- 
mercial importance in the United States 
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lies in four major fields in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, within an area of only 3,300 
square miles, less than 500 square miles 
of which are underlaid by workable coal 
beds. The present reserves of anthra- 
cite coal, I am informed, are estimated 
at 16,500,000,000 tons, which is about 
three-fourths of the original reserve. 

The northern coal field, commonly 
known as the Wyoming region, covers 
the counties of Luzerne and Lacka- 
wanna, with Wilkes-Barre and Scranton 
as the principal cities, and with many 
mining towns of varying population in 
the region. 

The eastern middle coal field, com- 
monly known as the Lehigh region, cov- 
ers Carbon County, with Hazelton as the 
principal center, and the northeastern 
part of Schuykill County. 

The western middle coal field covers 
parts of Schuylkill and Northumberland 
Counties, with mining centers of Shamo- 
kin, Mount Carmel, Ashland, Shenan- 
doah, Mahanoy City and many other 
mining towns of varying size and popu- 
lation. 

The southern coal field covers parts of 
Schuylkill and Dauphin Counties, with 
mining centers of Pottsville, Tamaqua, 
Minersville, Tremont, Lykens, and Wil- 
liamstown, and other important mining 
towns in the field. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 


In connection with the preparation of 
my bill for this research laboratory in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite-coal region, I 
have been much interested in the histori- 
cal records concerning the geological for- 
mation of anthracite coal. In my studies 
I find that the word “anthracite” is de- 
rived from the Greek word “anthrax,” 
meaning coal of fossil substances which 
kindles and burns like wood. Historical 
records seem to indicate that the first 
recorded mention of anthracite was made 
by Theophrastus, in 371 B. C., in a trea- 
tise on stones. This historian records 
that it was found in Liguria and Elis, 
and was used by smiths. We find to- 
day, however, that the words “anthracite” 
and “hard coal“ are synonymous. 

It is now generally recognized that an- 
thracite, like all coal, was formed from 
the vegetation of prehistoric forests. The 
story of the formation of anthracite coal 
is in itself an intensely interesting ro- 
mance. 

Geologists, in general practical lan- 
guage, tell us that trees and ferns which 
grew to gigantic size and unparalleled di- 
mensions in an atmosphere containing 
carbon dioxide in very large amounts 
fell, rotted, and decayed, thus forming a 
deep layer of decayed plant life. In time 
the earth’s surface moved and submerged 
this vegetation beneath an ocean cover- 
ing the earth with mud and sand. 

Centuries and centuries passed, and 
thousands of years later the earth rose 
out of the water and was again covered 
with vegetation. Submersion again fol- 
lowed, and in the course of many centu- 
ries this process was repeated a number 
of times. The combined forces of heat 
and pressure transformed the mud and 
sand of the ocean bed into rock, and every 
separate layer of former bituminous veg- 
etation hardened successively into peat, 
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lignite, soft (or bituminous) coal and 
finally into anthracite. 

Then, as the result of great earth- 
quakes and the erosion of glaciers many 
miles in thickness, the fields of anthra- 
cite in eastern Pennsylvania to which I 
heve previously referred were left in 
their present uneven and disconnected 
form. 

Scientists and geologists, in relating 
this marvelous romance, tell us further 
that as the earth’s surface cooled and 
contracted, our beautiful hills and valleys 
in eastern Pennsylvania were formed. 

These beds of anthracite were corre- 
spondingly twisted, with the result that 
anthracite now lies in a number of ba- 
sins or veins extending roughly parallel 
to each other in a northeastern-socuth- 
western direction. In many instances— 
in fact, in most instances—the centers of 
these veins of coal are many feet under- 
ground, while the edges or outcroppings 
frequently coincide with the surface of 
the earth. 

When the latter condition prevails, 
it is possible readily to secure coal by 
shoveling or stripping directly from the 
surface. In the majority of instances, 
however. it is necessary to sink deep 
shafts or slopes in order to reach the coal 
in or near the bottom of the veins. 

According to geological classifications, 
therefore, these basins of anthracite 
coal in eastern Pennsylvania have been 
grouped into four primary divisions— 
known as the northern, eastern middle, 
western middle, and southern fields. In 
the northeastern extremity of this terri- 
tory these basins slope in rather gentle 
curves, while in other sections, particu- 
larly in the western middle and southern 
fields, the warping of the earth's surface 
during the glacier era was much more 
severe, with the result that the coal beds 
frequently lie in a vertical position, and 
in some cases have sometimes been com- 
pletely overturned since the original 
formation. 

EARLY USES OF ANTHRACITE COAL 

According to Dr. A. C. Fieldner, of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, anthracite coal 
in Pennsylvania was discovered as early 
as 1762, and the first Lehigh coal-mining 
company was formed in 1793. We find, 
however, that it was not until about 1812 
that the “black stones” of eastern Penn- 
sylvania began to receive recognition in 
the Philadelphia market as being a high- 
ly desirable domestic fuel. In 1830 the 
first American-built locomotive used 
anthracite, and in 1835 this fuel was 
burned on the steamship Portland. In 
1839 the application of hot blast to 
Mauch Chunk and Pottsville blast fur- 
naces started an important industrial 
use for anthracite that persisted for over 
half a century. By 1838 the yearly pro- 
duction reached $1,000,000, and that year 
may be taken as the beginning of anthra- 
cite as an important American fuel. 

It can therefore be seen that anthracite 
coal was the first of our mineral fuels to 
find extensive industrial and domestic 
use. It is therefore equally true that it 
would naturally be the first fuel to expe- 
rience the exhaustion of easily mineable 
beds. It is therefore my humble and 
frank opinion that if the anthracite- 
coal industry is to continue and survive, 
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we must apply progressive mining meth- 
ods and research in developing means 
and methods for increasing the utiliza- 
tion of anthracite-coal products, as pro- 
vided for in my bill, S. 357. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Mr, President, I have always been in- 
terested in scientific achievements, and 
have an appreciation of the value of 
scientific research and the importance 
and application of fundamental and ap- 
plied research work. 

My interest in scientific research has 
been renewed and strengthened by the 
establishment by the Department of 
Agriculture of the four new regional lab- 
oratories for scientific research on the 
utilization of farm products at Wynd- 
moor, Montgomery County, Pa.; Peoria, 
III.; New Orleans, La.; and Albany, 
Calif. 

These four regional research labora- 
tories were authorized by Congress in 
section 202 (a) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 which reads as 
follows: 

Th. Secretary is authorized and directed 
to establish, equip, and maintain four 
regional research laboratories, one in each 
major farm-producing area, and at such 
places to conduct researches into and to de- 
velop new scientific, chemical, and technical 
uses and new and extended markets and 
outlets for farm commodities and products 
and byproducts thereof. Such research and 
developments shall be devoted primarily to 
those farm commodities in which there are 
regular and seasonal surpluses and their 
products and byproducts. 


These research laboratories have been 
designed as centers for carrying on 
chemical engineering and related re- 
search by a staff of chemists, engineers, 
and other trained technologists. 

The primary purpose of these labora- 
tories is to find and develop new uses 
of farm commodities in the region in 
which they are located. 

The Eastern Regional Laboratory, lo- 
cated at Wyndmoor, Pa., for instance, 
will devote attention to new uses for po- 
tatoes, tobacco, milk products, apples, 
and vegetables. 

The Southern Regional Laboratory in 
New Orleans will give attention to cotton, 
peanuts, sweetpotatoes, and other sur- 
plus crops in the southern territory. 

The Northern Regional Laboratory at 
Peoria, III., will give attention to corn, 
wheat, and agricultural wastes from the 
farm area in the Middle West. 

The Western Regional Laboratory at 
Albany, Calif., will direct attention to 
surplus fruits, vegetables, wheat, pota- 
toes, alfalfa, and similar crops. 

RESEARCH ON UTILIZATION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 


It is very gratifying to the farmers of 
this country to see this splendid develop- 
ment in the Department of Agriculture, 
whereby the chemists, engineers, and 
other technologists in the Department 
are exerting every effort to develop new 
uses for surplus farm commodities in the 
various regions in which these regional 
laboratories are located. 

I have followed, as I am sure other 
Members of the Senate have, the in- 
teresting developments in connection 
with the utilization of soybeans in vari- 
ous industries, and I regard this new 
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undertaking in the Department of Agri- 
culture as one of the most constructive 
steps taken by the Department to bring 
the scientist into the field as a direct aid 
and help to the farmers of this country. 

I, therefore, feel that it is equally true 
that scientific and technical research can 
be used in a similar manner in affording 
relief to the depressed anthracite- coal 
miners in Pennsylvania, Iam convinced 
that science can render a most important 
and valuable service in the development 
of new uses for utilization of our valuable 
anthracite deposits. 

In my extensive studies and investiga- 
tions of the anthracite situation in my 
State, I have endeavored to secure the ad- 
vice of chemists and engineers not only in 
the industry but in scientific institutions 
and State and Federal agencies. I have 
given considerable attention to this sub- 
ject, and I have had an outline prepared 
of some proposed lines of research on the 
utilization of anthracite that would be of 
vital importance to all engaged in coal 
mining, including both the operators and 
miners in eastern Pennsylvania. 

In preparing this research program 
recognition has been made of the marked 
advances in methods of transportation 
and communication and the increased 
need and demand for satisfactory motor 
fuels. 

As a very marked example, the de- 
velopment of the automobile to its pres- 
ent outstanding position in both domes- 
tic and industrial fields has resulted in a 
tremendous demand for gasoline. Our 
supply of gasoline has always been plenti- 
ful, but will it always continue to be from 
the present sources of production? 

Already serious questions have been 
raised regarding our oil reserves, and ex- 
perts are predicting a marked depletion 
in future years. Just how long it will 
be possible to discover new oil reserves 
is now a very debatable question. Some 
prominent authorities think a decline 
may begin within the next 25 years, while 
others estimate it will be a little longer 
period. At any rate, it is generally rec- 
ognized that all oil resources are being 
depleted, and active measures should be 
adopted for the conservation of this val- 
uable natural resource. 

So, due to the fact that gasoline, which 
is now produced from petroleum—a 
mineral resource which we confidently 
believe at our present rate of consump- 
tion will some day be exhausted—the 
study of new sources of substitute fuel, 
such as coal, oil shale, and farm crops, 
should be encouraged by the Federal 
Government. 

We have extensive deposits of coal 
and oil shale in the United States, and 
methods for producing gasoline and mo- 
tor fuels from them should be actively 
prosecuted and the practicability of these 
methods from the economic and cost 
point of view should be definitely deter- 
mined. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that farm crops, especially grains 
and tubers, can be malted and ferment- 
ed to produce ethyl alcohol, a liquid 
which chemists tell us can very well be 
used either as a blend with or a substi- 
tute for gasoline. 

It has been suggested that alcohol 
made from farm crops can be blended 
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with gasoline as a practical source of 
motor fuel, and I am sure our scientists 
will determine in the next few years the 
practicability of this process. It is again 
& very splendid example of the value of 
scientific research in solving these im- 
Portant national problems. 
HEATING VALUE OF ANTHRACITE COAL 

Mr. President, when we think of gaso- 
line as a symbol of concentrated fuel, it is 
interesting to observe that a small lump 
of anthracite coal will yield one and one- 
half times as much heat as the same vyol- 
ume of gasoline. The high percentage of 
hydrogen which anthracite coal contains 
gives it considerable advantage, for in- 
stance over coke, in heating value. It is 
very significant to note that it is seldom 
realized that Pennsylvania anthracite 
contains from 400 to 1,000 more British 
thermal units per pound than byproduct 
or Beehive coke of the same ash and 
moisture contents. These statements 
can be verified from analyses made by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

For example, their Report of Investiga- 
tions, No. 3283, shows that the moisture- 
free analyses of domestic sizes—egg, 
stove, chestnut, and pea—of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite samples from 41 coal 
breakers, averages 9.9 percent ash and 
13,535 British thermal units per pound. 
Their Report of Investigations, No. 2980, 
states that the typical composition of 
moisture-free, high-temperature coke is 
10-percent ash and 12,900 British thermal 
units per pound. In other words, while 
the ash contents of the typical coke and 
anthracite coal are almost identical, the 
anthracite has 635 more British thermal 
units per pound, which amounts to 5 
percent more heat units. 

I am told the explanation for the 
higher heating value of anthracite as 
compared with coke lies in its extra hy- 
drogen content, since hydrogen has the 
highest heating value of any substance. 
Although bituminous coal contains more 
hydrogen than anthracite coal, it also 
contains more oxygen, which has no 
heating value. 

It is therefore very important to ob- 
serve that it is generally agreed by com- 
bustion engineers that there is no other 
fuel, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, that 
is so concentrated as anthracite and 
which contains so many heat units per 
cubic inch. It is not my purpose in this 
speech, however, to enter into any more 
details regarding the heating and com- 
bustion advantages of anthracite coal, 

PROPOSED RESEARCH ON ANTHRACITE COAL 

UTILIZATION 

At this time, when national-defense 
matters are directing attention to the 
importance of conservation of national 
resources, I am particularly interested in 
directing attention to the national im- 
portance and significance of scientific re- 
search looking to the development of new 
uses for anthracite coal and its products, 
It is therefore of fundamental impor- 
tance that many of the following lines of 
research should be undertaken as soon as 
possible in a research laboratory, as pro- 
vided in S. 357, for the utilization of 
anthracite coal. 

First. Anthracite coal as a source of 
liquid fuels for automotive needs: 

(1) Passenger automobiles. 
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(2) Diesel engine power on (a) trucks, 
(b) busses, (c) railroads, (d) stationary 
power plants, (e) marine engines. 

Second. Anthracite coal as source of 
compressed gas for motor fuel: 

(1) Gas- producer-driven motor ve- 
hicles: Gas- producer- driven motor ve- 
hicles, principally trucks and busses, have 
received extended trials in England, Ger- 
many, and France. Although wood char- 
coal is the preferred fuel, anthracite and 
low-temperature coke have given satis- 
factory service. In 1936 about 800 gas- 
producer-equipped trucks and busses 
were operating in Germany. Encourag- 
ing experimental results have also been 
obtained in England and France. 

a Third. Anthracite coal for gas produc- 
on: 

(1) Possibility as future fuel in gas pro- 
ducers for heavier types of motor ve- 
hicles. 

(2) Source of hydrogen for liquefaction 
of bituminous coal or for production of 
synthetic hydrocarbons. 

(3) Source of fuel for water gas and 
gas producers. 

(4) Possibility of use as raw material 
for production of synthetic products from 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 

(5) Production of water gas by utiliza- 
tion of off-peak electrical energy for 
heating anthracite-fuel beds and passage 
of steam through the bed. 

(6) Utilization of anthracite coal in 
processes for gasification of carbona- 
ceous materials, 

Fourth. Hydrogenation of anthracite 
coal: 

(1) Heavy-oil production for use in 
(a) Diesel motors and (b) furnaces. 

(2) Gasoline production for use as 
(a) motor fuel and (b) solvents. 

Fifth. Liquefaction of anthracite coal: 

Emulsified finely ground coal for use 
as (a) Diesel engine fuel and (b) fur- 
nace oil. 

Sixth. Grinding of anthracite coal: 

(1) Pulverized form for use in (a) 
steam generation; (b) Diesel engines, 
source of solid fuel; and (c) household 
heating. 

Seventh. Blending of anthracite coal: 

(1) Heavy oil blended with (a) regular 
anthracite coal sizes; (b) pulverized 
anthracite coal for use as (1) steam 
generation, (2) household heating. 

(2) Fine anthracite coal blended with 
bituminous coal for use as (a) steam 
generation, (b) household heating. 

Eighth. Chemical utilization of anthra- 
cite coal for use as: 

(1) Filtering media, water filtration 
plants. 

(2) Scrubbing. 

(3) Conversions. 

(4) Carbonization. 

Ninth. Anthracite ash utilization: 

(1) Soil conditioner. 

(2) Steel alloying with fine coal 

(3) Chemical utilization of ash con- 
stituents, 

Tenth. Anthracite coal for producer 
gas: 

(1) Power production. 

(2) City gas. 

(3) Gas engines. 

SAFETY AND HEALTH IN ANTHRACITE COAL 

MINING 

In addition to providing for scientific 

chemical and technical researches to de- 
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velop new uses for anthracite coal and its 
products, S. 357 provides for this labora- 
tory to serve as a center of information 
and service in matters pertaining to 
safety, health, and sanitation in mining 
operations and other matters relating to 
problems of the anthracite coal industry. 

Matters pertaining to the safety and 
health of coal miners are of fundamental 
importance. The hazardous occupation 
of the miner requires that all possible pre- 
cautions be taken to assure his safety 
during working operations. 

Due primarily to the hazardous nature 
of anthracite coal mining, such as large 
coal beds, pitching veins, and so forth, 
special hazards are encountered in the 
mines in the anthracite coal region. In 
my opinion, continued research studies on 
matters pertaining to safety and health 
of our miners should be encouraged. 

The establishment of an anthracite re- 
search laboratory, as provided in my bill 
S. 357, will make possible these important 
studies and investigations. 

We are not only faced with the neces- 
sity of providing safety for our miners 
during actual mining operations, but we 
are now confronted with the problem 
of safety for the homes of our people in 
the anthracite coal region. The recent 
experiences in Shenandoah and West 
Pittston have caused particular anxiety in 
those parts of the anthracite coal fields. 

SURFACE SUBSIDENCE 


As recently as February 6 of this year a 
three-block area in West Pittston was af- 
fected by surface subsidence. The high 
school with an attendance of 800 was or- 
dered closed as a precautionary measure. 
A large number of business establish- 
ments and residences were affected. 

On March 4, 1940, a 17-block area in 
Shenandoah, a borough of approximately 
22,000 people, was badly damaged by sur- 
face settling, or what we commonly call 
cave-in conditions. k 

A large number of properties, includ- 
ing homes and business places and pub- 
lic schools, were affected. The residents 
in the section of the towns where this 
surface subsidence is occurring in the 
anthracite region are very much alarmed 
as to their future safety. The uncer- 
tainty as to whether there will be a 
further serious development involving 
not only these areas but other sections in 
the anthracite coal regions is causing a 
great deal of concern. 

The direct cause of this surface sub- 
sidence in the anthracite coal region 
should be thoroughly investigated by 
Federal and State agencies. Our people 
in the anthracite region are naturally 
very much interested in ascertaining the 
facts and circumstances contributing to 
this condition. 

Here, again, is a very splendid example 
of how the Federal engineers in the 
Bureau of Mines can cooperate with the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Mines 
in conducting investigations relating to 
surface subsidence and development of 
effective control measures. It is my 
feeling that some plan should be worked 
out to make funds available for this very 
important and essential undertaking. 

A study of safety in mining operations, 
both as affecting the coal miner at his 
work as well as his family at home, cer- 
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tainly should be given every encourage- 
ment by the Federal Government. My 
bill S. 357 provides for studies of this 
character. 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO SUBSIDENCE 

The recent surface subsidence in the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania 
again indicates the importance of defi- 
nitely determining the factors that con- 
tribute to this condition and the working 
out of methods for prevention of occur- 
rences of this character in other anthra- 
cite mining towns. 

I am told it is the opinion of many 
prominent mining men that under cer- 
tain conditions the most practical way of 
preventing loss of unmined coal in pillars 
and of protecting surface property from 
damage by subsidence is by filling the 
workings with refuse material. The value 
of mine filling as a roof support for sur- 
face protection has long been recognized. 

United States Bureau of Mines Bulletin 
No, 60 discusses the use of hydraulic mine 
filling in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
mine fields. The author states: 

Hydraulic mine filling has played an impor- 
tant part and been highly effective in the 
promotion of surface subsidence. Further 
consideration shall be given to hydraulic 


mine filling as a means of prevention of sur- 
face subsidence. 


I favor further appropriation of funds 
for engineering studies of the factors 
contributing to surface subsidence or 
setting. This subject should be given 
thought by the Bureau of Mines with 
special attention to the heavy pitching 
veins in the western and southern an- 
thracite regions. 

SAFETY IN ANTHRACITE MINING 


One of the most important provisions 
in my bill, S. 357, is to make possible 
studies pertaining to the safety and 
health of anthracite miners and to the 
sanitation conditions under which they 
work. 

The hazards of mining are well known 
and many lives have been lost from ex- 
plosions of mine gases, explosions of 
blasting materials, falls of roof and coal, 
and haulage and transportation acci- 
dents and other causes, 

I am very much interested in the at- 
tention that has been given to studies of 
anthrosilicosis, resulting from breathing 
the coal dust in anthracite-coal mines 
and the effect on the miner. Further re- 
search, however, is essential to acquire 
accurate data on the subject, which has 
for years been so vitally important to 
anthracite miners. 

ANTHROSILICOSIS—MINERS’ ASTHMA—AMONG 

HARD~-COAL MINERS 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has made a preliminary study of the 
nature and prevalence of chronic, in- 
capacitating, miners’ asthma. The re- 
sults of this study are published in Pub- 
lic Health Bulletin No. 221, entitled “An- 
throsilicosis Among Hard Coal Miners.” 

In making this study, the United States 
Public Health Service selected a repre- 
sentative mine in each of the three dis- 
tricts in which the anthracite coal field 
is divided by geological formations and 
by method of mining. One of the mines 
selected was in the northern, one in the 
southern, and one in the western middle 
area, It was agreed that all employees, 
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including office, breaker, and other out- 
side workers, as well as underground em- 
ployees would be examined in each of the 
three mines selected for study. 

Anthrosilicosis is a chronic disease due 
to breathing air containing dust gener- 
ated in the various processes involved in 
the mining and preparation of anthracite 
coal. 

The Public Health Service reports that, 
according to their conclusions, based on 
the examination of 2,711 men about 96 
percent of the number on the pay roll of 
three representative anthracite coal- 
mining companies studied, first, the 
prevalence of anthrosilicosis among the 
entire group of employees was found to 
be about 23 percent, almost one-quarter 
of the total number. Second, the mor- 
tality from respiratory diseases was found 
to be much greater among anthracite 
workers than in the general adult male 
population of the country. This im- 
portant problem, which affects the wel- 
fare of our miners, should be given atten- 
tion. 

In considering safety in authracite 
mining, the following conclusions can be 
obtained from publications of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines: 

First, accident rates—especially fatal- 
ity rates—in anthracite mines from falls 
of roof and coal are higher than corre- 
sponding rates for other types of under- 
ground mining in the United States. 
Second, accident reports published by the 
Bureau of Mines indicate that while the 
number of accidents of all types in an- 
thracite mines is being gradually reduced, 
those caused by falls of roof and coal still 
are responsible for over 50 percent of the 
fatalities, and in 1 year caused more than 
140 deaths and almost 3,000 lost-time in- 
juries. Third, statistics on roof-fall ac- 
cidents reveal that anthracite mines have 
the highest death rates of all under- 
ground mines. Fourth, the injury rate 
for handling materials, especially timber, 
is higher for anthracite mines than for 
any other type of mine. In fact, there 
are more lest-time injuries from this 
cause than from any other except roof 
falls and haulage. Fifth, accident rates 
for handling material in 1 year were 
three times as high for anthracite as for 
metal mines, and almost three times as 
high as for bituminous-coal mines. 

EXPLOSIONS IN ANTHRACITE MINES 

According to reports of the Bureau of 
Mines, there have been a total of 1,243 
explosions in anthracite coal mines from 
1847 to 1937, causing the death of 2,252 
miners, 

Many of these explosions were due to 
the ignition of explosive mine gases and 
also to blasting operations. Although 
very marked progress has been made in 
recent years in controlling mine explo- 
sions, this matier will always be of funda- 
mental importance to the coal-mining 
industry. 

Such matters as adequate mine venti- 
lation, improved methods of lighting, safe 
blasting methods, and similar matters 
pertaining to mine explosions should be 
given further attention. 

HEALTH IN ANTHRACITE MINING 


Mr. President, I am interested in 
health conditions as they relate to an- 
thracite mining. The Bureau of Mines 
reports that the subject of health in min- 
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ing has not been given the attention it 
warrants. This is particularly true as to 
the occurrence of dusts, high humidity, 
and other influences harmful to the 
health of the mine worker. 

It is believed by many authorities that 
far more underground workers are 
incapacitated or die immediately from 
breathing excessive amounts of dusts 
than are killed by mine explosions and 
fires. 

Air conditioning, although practically 
in its infancy in general industry, offers 
a possible fruitful means of safeguarding 
the comfort and health, and to some ex- 
tent the safety, of the mine worker. 

Iam told that a few mining companies 
are making air-conditioning installa- 
tions, although definite data are not at 
hand. Further research should therefore 
be carried on to discover and develop 
feasible methods of air-conditioning coal 
mines. 

The Federal Bureau of Mines has done 
much work on ventilation of mines, as 
well as on methods of reducing dust and 
heat humidity. I believe these studies 
should be continued and expanded to in- 
clude anthracite coal mines. 

It must be recognized that research 
work on health and safety in the mining 
and allied industries, as provided in my 
bill S. 357, offers large remuneration in 
salvation of life and limb, as well as in 
dollars and cents for dividends as well as 
capital investment, 

Occupational diseases are harassing 
industry, both workers and employers, 
and the mining industry is very deeply 
affected. 

Much research work should be done on 
the effect of dust on the miners, since 
thousands of workers are incapacitated 
annually by dust diseases, and hundreds 
die from them. Suits involving many 
million dollars have been in court in con- 
nection with dust diseases in mines and 
tunnels. 

The prevention of these dust diseases 
in mining is a problem that unquestion- 
ably can be solved by further research, 
such as contemplated in the research 
laboratory provided for in my bill. The 
investigations of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines should be expanded to include 
studies of dust conditions affecting the 
anthracite miner. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
health and safety problems in the min- 
ing and allied industries that can be 
studied with a view to solution. While 
much prograss has been made during re- 
cent years in safety in all kinds of min- 
ing, it has been estimated by the Bureau 
of Mines that accidents in the mining 
industry could be still further reduced 
from 50 percent to 75 percent below what 
they now are. This would result in fi- 
nancial savings cf millions of dollars an- 
nually to both workers and operators, to 
say nothing of the admittedly great 
humanitarian and sociological benefits 
which would certainly accrue to the 
Nation. 

FIRST-AID TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
has pioneered in first-aid training for 
mine employees. 

As early as 1907 some of the coal com- 
panies in the region began to develop 
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plans for training their employees in both 
mine-rescue and first-aid work. 

This first-aid training work has given 
valuable returns, and has provided well- 
trained first-aid organizations at many 
coal mines. Training work of this char- 
acter should be encouraged and continued 
in every mining region in the United 
States. 

The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation 
with the coal companies, has done very 
valuable work in first-aid training cam- 
paigns in the anthracite region. In the 
period from January 1934 to September 
1939, a total of 1,327 first-aid instructors 
had been trained, with a grand total of 
38,059 miners trained in first-aid work. 

RESEARCH IN ANTHRACITE LAEORATORY 


In my opinion, the most helpful and 
practical way to study and investigate 
problems peculiar to anthracite coal min- 
ing and utilization is to provide the neces- 
sary facilities in the region where actual 
mining operations are being carried on, 
and where the problems affecting the life 
and safety of the miners and people in 
that region can be best studied by direct 
contact work with the people concerned. 

The major problems that such a re- 
searcl laboratory as that provided for 
in my bill, S. 357, could undertake, would 
include the following: 

First. Working out new industrial uses 
and outlets for anthracite coal and its 
products. 

Second. Improvement in mining meth- 
ods and operations with increased mining 
efficiency. 

Third. Studies of facts and conditions 
contributing to surface subsidence, and 
development of methods for control and 
prevention. 

Fourth. Safety and health of anthra- 
cite miners, and methods for protection 
during mining operations. 

Fifth. Matters pertaining to problems 
peculiar to the anthracite coal industry. 

Mr. President, my bill, S. 357, provides 
for the establishment by the Secretary 
of the Interior of an anthracite research 
laboratory in the anthracite coal region 
in Pennsylvania to carry out the broad 
and comprehensive research program to 
which I have referred. My bill provides 
sufficient funds for the operation and 
maintenance of this research laboratory 
to permit the Department of the Interior 
to carry out this program. I shall greatly 
appreciate the cooperation of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate in making possible this 
very essential and important research 
program, which means so much to the 
entire population in the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania, and which puts 
the Federal Government wholeheartedly 
back of the anthracite coal miner in his 
fight for future existence. 


FOREIGN ACCOUNTS IN FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 


Mr. BROWN. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of calendar 
number 142, Senate bill 390, relating to 
foreign accounts in Federal Reserve 
banks and insured banks. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, is it 
the Senator’s purpose to proceed with 
the bill today or simply to make it the 
unfinished business? 
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Mr. BROWN. I was about to discuss 
that question with the Senator from Con- 
necticut. Similar bills have been passed 
by the Senate twice, and by the House 
once, but the two Houses did not get to- 
gether on any one bill. The bill relates 
solely to the question of the balances held 
by foreign governments in the Federal 
Reserve banks and, by reason of the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Colorado, to such balances held in pri- 
vate banks. In short, the bill places upon 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States the responsibility of determining 
who is the accredited person who may 
withdraw those balances in behalf of for- 
eign governments. The Senator from 
Connecticut will recall that we thor- 
oughly discussed the matter in the com- 
mittee last June, and reported the bill, 
but, because of some difficulties that oc- 
curred at that time, and a desire that 
some changes be made, it was not passed. 
It was again brought up on the floor by 
the chairman of the committee, the se- 
nior Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], and was passed in October of last 
year. In the meantime, the House had 
passed a version of the bill, but not the 
same bill the Senate had passed. If the 
Senator feels that it should be delayed 
until Thursday, that is perfectly agree- 
able to me. On the other hand, if, as I 
understand, there is no objection to it, I 
shall be glad to proceed with the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I feel that properly 
we ought to let the matter go over until 
Thursday. It is entirely likely that any 
possible objection to the bill can be alle- 
viated meanwhile. As things stand, 
however, I feel that the bill should be 
more thoroughly discussed than we are 
presently able to undertake. 

Mr. BROWN. As I say, that is entirely 
agreeable to me. I merely ask that the 
bill be made the unfinished business, so 
that we may take it up on Thursday. I 
make that request for the reason that 
certain necessities require me to be in 
Michigan for the following week, and I 
should like to have the bill disposed of 
before I leave the city. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
for his courteous cooperation. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill, with a view to making it 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
390) relating to foreign accounts in Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and insured banks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Con- 
necticut and the Senator from Michigan 
have agreed that the pending bill shall go 
over until Thursday. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill is now the 
unfinished business. 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
PROJECT (H. DOC. NO. 153) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
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from the President of the United States, 
which was read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the text of an agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Canada providing for the construction of 
dams and power works in the interna- 
tional-rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River and providing for completion of the 
essential links in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence deep waterway when the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Can- 
ada agree that circumstances require it. 

The terms of the agreement contem- 
plate that it shall be made effective by 
concurrent legislation of the Canadian 
Parliament and of the Congress of the 
United States. 

I expect to request introduction, in due 
course, of legislation designed to make 
this agreement effective. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE Warre House, March 21, 1941. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
message with the accompanying papers, 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
inquire upon what theory the message 
from the President was sent to the For- 
eign Relations Committee instead of to 
the Commerce Committee, which here- 
tofore has had jurisdiction over this par- 
ticular project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has heretofore handled 
the matter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Foreign 
Relations Committee had jurisdiction of 
the matter as long as it was considered 
to be a treaty. Now, apparently, it has 
ceased to be a treaty, and is something 
else; and I confess to some curiosity as 
to why the message did not go to the 
Commerce Committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the measure contemplated 
by the message probably will be in the 
form of an authorization, which will be 
followed by an appropriation; and the 
Foreign Relations Committee would 
have jurisdiction to bring in any legisla- 
tion upon which an appropriation would 
be later based, as I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it the request 
of the Senator from Kentucky that the 
message go to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I made no request 
about it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was wondering 
why it went there. Automatically, I 
should not think it would go there. I 
should think it would go to the Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose automati- 
cally it would go there as easily as it 
would go to the Commerce Committee. 
Of course, the Senator understands that 
in the Senate there is not the meticulous 
rule which prevails in the other body 
with regard to the reference of bills. At 
one time, some years ago, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States announced that 
he would send a bill to any committee 
to which the author of the bill wanted 
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it to go, which shows the lack of a clear 
line of demarcation with respect to the 
reference of bills, although personally I 
never agreed to that interpretation of 
the rule. I think this message properly 
may go, and in all probability should go, 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
and that has been done. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no per- 
sonal feeling about the matter, because 
I happen to be a member of both com- 
mittees; but, so far as the project itself 
is concerned, I conceive it to be essen- 
tially a study in commerce rather than 
a study in foreign relations, and I hope 
it will have that sort of an exploration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a joint project 
between this country and the Dominion 
of Canada, and it partakes somewhat of 
me qualities of a foreign-relations mat- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands the situation at the 
present time, all that is before the Senate 
is the message from the President, ac- 
companied by an agreement between the 
two countries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If and 
when legislation is introduced, and the 
question arises as to whether it should 
go to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions or to the Committee on Com- 
merce, it can be decided at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Chair is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certain- 
ly the reference made is the correct one 
at this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Chair will permit me, the 
reference of the President’s message will 
in all probability determine the ultimate 
jurisdiction as between the commitees. 
When the St. Lawrence waterway mat- 
ter was before us the last time it was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, because it was before us in 
the form of a treaty, which naturally 
required consideration of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Now, under some 
remarkable theory, as I understand, it 
is denied that the agreement is a treaty, 
although I cannot see that it is anything 
but a treaty, and therefore should have 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate for rati- 
fication. The only theory on which the 
Committee on Foreign Relations could 
possibly have had jurisdiction of this 
subject matter originally was that it 
was a treaty. As in the case of the 
Senator from Michigan, it makes no 
difference to me personally, because I 
happen to be on both committees, but 
it is very clear that if the agreement 
means anything it does have to do with 
commerce instead of foreign relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has jurisdiction of 
matters other than treaties, as has just 
been evidenced by the fact that that com- 
mittee considered the lend-lease bill, 
which was not a treaty. The President’s 
message deals with an agreement between 
our country and another country, and it 
might be logical that proposed legislation 
should follow the reference of the mes- 
sage; but certainly a message calling the 
attention of Congress to an agreement 
between this country and another is 
properly referable ta the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, regardless of what may 
happen later with respect to legislation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in 
further justification of what I previously 
stated on the subject, and in complete 
agreement with the able Senator from 
Missouri, I call attention to the fact that 
the agreement deals almost exclusively 
with navigation on the Great Lakes and 
the related waters, except as it involves 
power, and I do not understand how 
there could be any question in the world 
as to what committee has jurisdiction 
over transportation on the Great Lakes, 
because it has always been in the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and always will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of 
course, the Chair has had no opportunity 
to examine in detail the substance of the 
agreement, but it has been the belief of 
the Chair that inasmuch as the message 
referred to an agreement between two 
countries, it would properly be referable 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Missouri that by some remarkable trans- 
position of circumstances this proposal 
ceases to be a treaty and now becomes 
merely an agreement, there is nothing 
remarkable about that. If the Senator 
from Missouri will look into the prece- 
dents he will find that in the past many 
Similar agreements or understandings 
have been entered into which were not 
treaties and did not require a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. I do not desire to 
enter into a discussion of that question 
now, but at the proper time it may be ap- 
propriate to discuss it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was just 
about to suggest that I shall be very glad 
to argue that with the Senator, and would 
be willing to begin now if he desires. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senate now with an argument 
on that matter. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I desire 
to add one thought to the discussion 
about the reference of the matter which 
has been presented to the Senate. I 
have been informed, though it is purely 
gossip, so far as I know, that in the 
House of Representatives consideration 
is being given to double reference—that 
is, reference of the St. Lawrence water- 
way matter to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

I happen to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate, and I 
am very anxious, because of the great 
interest my State has in the matter, to 
have it referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. But it occurred to me that 
we had a precedent here for such double 
reference as that to which I have re- 
ferred. 


I well remember that the bill known as 
the Finnish relief bill went first to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and after that committee had passed 
upon it it was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. It struck 
me that, in view of the very large inter- 
est in the St. Lawrence waterway prop- 
osition, and because it is a matter of in- 
terest to both the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and to the Committee on 
Commerce, consideration might be given, 
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when the question arises, to having it 
referred to both committees. 


PROTECTION TO CERTAIN MORTGAGORS 
IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
926, to amend the National Housing Act, 
as amended, so as to give protection to 
certain mortgagors in military service. 
The bill has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
with a very slight amendment. The re- 
port from the committee was unanimous. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, this bill 
relates solely to the matter of authorizing 
the Federal Housing Authority, in case of 
default on a house, to include in its pay- 
ment of the guaranteed sum the interest 
charges which were deferred by reason of 
the soldiers and sailors’ moratorium law. 
The bill was unanimously reported, and 
there was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as there is another bill now the un- 
finished business, the request should be to 
temporarily lay that bill aside and to take 
up the measure in which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is interested. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
926. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 926) to 
amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, so as to give protection to cer- 
tain mortgagors in military service, which 
had been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 11, to strike out 
“foreclouse” and to insert “foreclosure”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of section 204 (a) of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting a 
colon and the following: “And provided 
further, That with respect to mortgages exe- 
cuted prior to the enactment of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 and in- 
sured under section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, on property owned by a 
mortgagor who is a ‘person in military serv- 
ice,’ as such term is defined in the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, and oc- 
cupied chiefly for dwelling purposes by the 
wife, children, or other dependents of such 
mortgagor, at the date of his entry into such 
military service, and subject to such regu- 
lations and conditions as the Administrator 
may prescribe, there shall be included in 
the debentures an amount which the Ad- 
ministrator finds to be sufficient to compen- 
sate the mortgagee for any loss which it may 
have sustained on account of interest on 
debentures and the payment of insurance 
premiums by reason of its having postponed 
the institution of foreclosure proceedings or 
the acquisition of the property by other 
means during the period of such military 
service and 3 months thereafter.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
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on the bill be printed in the Record at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 134) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT TO ACCOMPANY 8. 926 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 926) to 
amend the National Housing Act, as amended, 
so as to give protection to certain mortgagors 
in military service, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with an 
amendment and recommend that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to protect per- 
sons in the military service against foreclosure 
proceedings with respect to mortgages exe- 
cuted prior to the enactment of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 and in- 
sured under section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, by compensating the mortgagees for 
any losses they may have sustained on ac- 
count of interest on debentures and the pay- 
ment of insurance premiums by reason of 
the postponement of foreclosure proceedings 
during the period of military service and for 
8 months thereafter. 

The bill as reported has been approved by 
the Federal Housing Administrator, and its 
enactment is recommended by the Federal 
Loan Administrator. 

The amendment by the committee merely 
corrects a typographical error. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING BILLS 
DURING RECESS 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess or adjournment of the Senate fol- 
lowing today’s session the Vice President 
be authorized to sign enrolled bills ready 
for his signature, as if the Senate were 
in session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR RECEIPT OF MES- 
SAGES 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to receive mes- 
sages from the House of Representatives 
during the recess or adjournment of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SUBMISSION OF 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Lask unanimous con- 
sent that, during the adjournment or re- 
cess of the Senate, committees of the 
Senate be authorized to submit reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
bock in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations in the Army, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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(For nominations this day received, see 
end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


MARINE CORPS NOMINATION REPORTED 
AND CONFIRMED 


Mr, ELLENDER. From the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs I report favorably 
the nomination of Norris E. Lineweaver, 
a citizen of Ohio, to be a second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps from the 12th 
day of March 1941. I ask unanimous 
consent for immediate consideration of 
the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Norris E. Lineweaver, a citizen of 
Ohio, to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 12th day of 
March 1941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I ask that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
S objection, the President will be noti- 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters on the calendar be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be immedi- 
ately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmast- 
ers are confirmed en bloc, and the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 

That concludes the calendar, 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, March 27, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 24, 1941: 


APPOINTMENTS, By TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Lt. Col. Charles Stevenson Denny, Coast 
Artillery Corps, with rank from January 4, 
1941. 

Capt. Luke Bruce Graham, Infantry, with 
rank from June 13, 1939. 


TO INFANTRY 


Lt. Col. Frank Huber Partridge, Adju- 
tant General's Department, with rank from 
August 18, 1940. 
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TO AIR CORPS 


Second Lt. Orin Henry Rigley, Jr., Infantry 
(first lieutenant, Army of the United States), 
with rank from June 12, 1939. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Those officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (x) have been examined and 
found qualified for promotion. All others 
2 subject to the examination required by 
aw.) 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS WITH RANK FROM 
APRIL 4, 1941 


Maj. Robert Robinson, Finance Department. 
Maj. Herman Odelle Lane, Infantry. 
Maj. Aubrey Hornsby, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 
Maj. Lawrence Lofton Cobb, Quartermaster 

Corps. 

Maj. William Havely McKee, Infantry. 
Maj. Garnett Hamilton Wilson, Cavalry. 
Maj. William Arthur Beiderlinden, Field 

Artillery. 

Maj. Edwin Moore Burnett, Cavalry. 

Maj. Royal Leonard Gervais, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Harold Mark Reedall, Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Maj. Richard Hawley Slider, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Allen Louis Stowell, Signal Corps. 

Maj. Richard Turner Schlosberg, Signal 
Corps. 

Maj. Andrew Ed Forsyth, Cavalry. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS WITH RANK FROM 
APRIL 19, 1941 


Maj. John Andrew Smith, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery. 
Maj. David Goodwin Barr, Infantry. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

(Those officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (X) have been examined and 
found qualified for promotion. All others 
are subject to the examination required by 
law.) 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be major 

Capt. Arvo Theodore Thompson, Veterinary 
Corps (major, Army of the United States) 
from April 8, 1941. 

CHAPLAINS 
To be major 

Chaplain (Capt.) Andrew Thomas Francis 
Nowak, United States Army, from April 20, 
1941. 

X Chaplain (Capt.) Joseph Oscar Ensrud, 
United States Army, from April 29, 1941. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captain 

First Lt. Leo Joseph Butler, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States) 
from April 10, 1941. 

First Lt. Frank Whitton Govern, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
from April 26, 1941, 

First Lt. Richard Ray Cameron, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
from April 28, 1941. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 24, 1941: 
POSTMASTERS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chalmers E. Bowden, Byfield. 

Eugene J. Sullivan, Wakefield. 

NEW YORK 


Arthur E. Smith, Hyde Park. 
Carlton D. Shaver, Schoharie. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Martha M. Wilson, High Spire. 
Amy L, Johnson, Lincoln University. 
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Sherman Floyd Haney, Mather. 
John E. Bednar, Nanticoke. 
Richard K. Valentine, Rome. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 


Norris E. Lineweaver, second lieutenant, 
from the 12th day of March 1941. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 24, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We thank Thee, blessed Lord, that at 
the altar of prayer the soul finds freedom 
from doubts, cares, and fears. We pray 
Thee to make us strong, wise, and pure, 
that with increasing faith in the rela- 
tionships of life, we may acquit ourselves 
like men. Teach us the simplicity of the 
religious life that we may walk together 
with Thee in hope and love and in the 
spirit of Him who was so patient in a 
world of woe. Let us tread the ancient 
way pressed by the holy feet of our Sav- 
jour and feel the restful strains that 
soothe the troubled heart and ease the 
mind of guilt. We pray for Thy children 
everywhere, for the homeless, the friend- 
Jess, and for all hunger-bitten bodies. 
Living, working, and even sighing for 
others in kindly brotherly ways, help us 
to make life rich in an eternal now. 
O God, our help in ages past, by the 
prayers, tears, and the matchless valor 
of our heroic sires, Thou hast raised up 
a Nation to be great in power and in- 
spiration, inciting men to struggle 
against tyranny and oppression; we be- 
seech Thee to hear our earnest prayer 
for our country. Keep our glorious ship 
of state sailing for countless future years 
until the teaching of our Master shall 
become coextensive with the being of 
man throughout all the earth, and Thine 
shall be the praise forever. In our Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 21, 1941, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 3981. An act making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Grass, Mr. Tuomas of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Overton, Mr. Warsa, Mr. 
Lorcr, and Mr. Hotman to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 


EXPLANATION 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
in the Chamber on Friday last during the 
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debate on the appropriation bill. At the 
moment of the unexpected roll call I was 
unavoidably detained in one of the de- 
partments. Had I been present I would 
have voted “aye.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of March 22, 1941, en- 
titled “Get the Waterway Started.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a eulogy presented by 
the Lieutenant Governor of Iowa at the 
funeral of Harry B. Swan, of Atlantic, 
Iowa, who was State chairman of the 
Republican State committee, and who was 
killed in an accident a week ago last 
Wednesday, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a short article on the memo- 
rial exercises for Susan B. Anthony. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and inciude a short Senate resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CANBY, OREG. 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Canby, Oreg., is a little town of 1,000 
people. Eighteen years ago when I was 
Governor of the State I encouraged citi- 
zens, when they had some difficulty with 
the power company furnishing light, to 
distribute their own electric energy. 
They started in a small way. They had 
never genérated their own power, they 
had always bought it from a private util- 
ity until Bonneville power became avail- 
able in February 1940. Since that time 
they have twice made rate reductions, 
have paid high taxes, have increased cus- 
tomers to 500, and have doubled the 
amount of kilowatt-hour monthly use. 
Because of the municipal plant the town 
has no debts. It has paid its way out, a 
shining example of what could be done 
by the people of a small community 
working together, delivering their own 
power and their own light cooperatively. 
They now have the cheapest power in 
that region. They are now selling their 
power so cheaply that it can be used for 
irrigation, which we thought impossible 
a few years ago. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include in the Appendix 
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a release of the Bonneville Administra- 
tion on the town of Canby. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a poem having a bearing on the 
problem of labor and national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein an editorial 
from the Susquehanna Transcript. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNISTS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have in my hand some newspaper clip- 
pings from my district. There is a pic- 
ture of the Harvill strike, showing the 
president of the Harvill organization with 
Edward Cheyfitz, who is conducting this 
strike. 

J also have a picture of Kenneth Eckert, 
the leader of the strike, branded by the 
Dies committee as one of the leading 
Communists of the country. He admits 
he was a former Communist. None of 
these fellows will admit they are Com- 
munists now. The gentleman on the 
floor the other day told us there were 
only 48,000 Communists in the United 
States. He is mistaken. Seven thou- 
sand voted in my district. Ninety-eight 
thousand voted for Anita Whitney, who 
was convicted of criminal syndicalism 
and served a term in the penitentiary in 
California. So do not be misled by what 
these Communists are doing. It is these 
Communists who are behind the C. I. O. 
leadership that are carrying on these 
strikes, who are destroying not only our 
national defense, but our country. What 
kind of settlements are being made under 
all these new agreements with the C. I. O. 
to stop these strikes? Are our taxpayers 
and country in general being sold down 
the river, our constitutional rights being 
given away, our industry and business 
being socialized and communized, and all 
this given to these socialistic, communis- 
tic, hijacking, racketeering, C. I. O. lead- 
ers in the form of bribery, to bribe them 
to permit our people and industry to ex- 
ercise their God-given constitutional 
rights in safety? Everyone of these com- 
munistic leaders striking against our de- 
fense program should be in prison or 
concentration camp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and to include a 
speech delivered by Mr. Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, over the radio last 
Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOOD FOR EUROPE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to ad- 
dress my remarks to the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], in respect to furnishing 
food for starving women and children of 
Europe, I notice from the newspapers 
the last day or so that the State Depart- 
ment is talking about getting permission 
for a couple of ships of food to go to 
France for starving women and children. 
This is fine, and I congratulate the gen- 
tleman if he is responsible, or if he had 
anything to do with securing permission 
of Great Britain to open the blockade, but 
I will say also that ex-President Hoover 
made the remark that we could feed the 
starving women and children of Poland, 
Holland, Belgium, and some other coun- 
tries, without aiding the warring nations. 
Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
intercede with the State Department and 
make an effort to see that these women 
and children get food to sustain life in 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, and many other 
countries. Each night they pray: “Our 
Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven, give 
us this day our daily bread.” Will their 
prayers be heard in America? I hope so. 
Cannot we, with great storehouses filled 
with grain and foods, give them some- 
thing to sustain life? Something from 
our abundance? And does not the ma- 
jority leader think we should? Will you 
use your good office to plead for the good- 
neighbor policy? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Unfortunately, the 
gentleman consumed all his time, and I 
cannot answer him, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks 
and include certain extraneous matter 
therein. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Dis addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record on two subjects and 
to include in each excerpts from the 
papers showing something about the 
strike situation. t 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PATRIOTISM OR THE CLOSED SHOP? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
call the attention of those Members of 
the House who believe in and have advo- 
cated a closed shop to the effect that 
policy is having upon our national- 
defense program. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Ramspeck] has been an outstanding 
champion of the closed shop and has re- 
peatedly opposed legislation which, if 
adopted, would permit American citizens 
to work on national-defense projects 
without buying work permits. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SapatH] has followed a somewhat similar 
course and has intimated that I am anti- 
labor. The gentleman is utterly mis- 
taken. I notice the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SasatH], the chairman of the 
great Committee on Rules, is present. 

Today, in his own city, we have a 
demonstration of the result of the closed 
shop, a policy which he has advocated. 
For some time the International Har- 
vester Co. plants in Chicago and in Rich- 
mond, Ind., have been tied up by juris- 
dictional strikes. American citizens, be- 
cause of the quarrel between the two 
great national unions, have been unable 
to work at these plants. 

May I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaBATH] and of 
other closed-shop advocates to the fact 
that, by massed picket lines, by violence, 
and by threats of violence, American 
citizens have been deprived of their right 
to work in defense of their country? 

This morning in Chicago, under the 
personal command of Police Captain 
John Pendergast, 1,300 Chicago police 
formed a line around the plant, at which 
were gathered 9,000 A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
workers. Under the protection of the 
police, in 25 minutes, 3,500 workers went 
into the plant. 

But think of it. The protection of 
1.300 uniformed policemen was required 
to enable American citizens to go to their 
daily toil—simply because we here in 
Congress have failed to pass adequate 
legislation to prevent this sort of a situa- 
tion arising. We have permitted the 
administration to coddle and encourage 
these racketeers, some of whom are 
Communists, 

The company announced that the A. F. 
of L. men would be put to work, making 
ready the plant for normal production, 
but Robert Travis of the F. E. W. O. C. 
boldly and brazenly said that from the 
steel plants and the packing houses and 
other places tomorrow would come 800 
additional pickets and the further state- 
ment was made by the C. I. O., and I 
quote: 

No one will enter the plant tomorrow, in- 
junction or no injunction, police or no police. 


If tomorrow we have another May Day 
in Chicago, it will be because Com- 
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munists, law-defying racketeers, sabo- 
teurs of our national-defense program, 
parading under the guise of union lead- 
ers—and in no sense do they represent 
the rank and file of union members— 
cause it. 

In Chicago the battle is on between the 
forces of law and order; between those 
who want national defense and those who 
defy our courts, violate our laws, and 
would destroy our Nation. 

Let those who wish advocate the closed 
shop, but it is apparent where that doc- 
trine is getting us. It but betrays the 
union man into the hands of those who 
would exploit him. 

The gentleman from Chicago [Mr. 
SapaTH] and other men who advocate the 
closed shop may change their minds; 
they may disapprove of this strike, but 
until words of disapproval are followed 
by effective legislation, the danger will 
be ever with us, and Members of Congress 
cannot longer avoid responsibility. 

If bloodshed and death come tomorrow 
in the Chicago area because of a clash 
between the C. I. O., their communistic 
allies, and the forces of law and order, 
as represented by the Chicago police, we 
here in Congress must accept our share 
of the responsibility. 

The C. I. O., as quoted above, has made 
its threat. If this Government of ours, 
i* the police of Chicago back down, then, 
indeed, have civil rights ceased to exist 
here in the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN] 
has again called attention to the strike 
in the McCormick International Har- 
vester Co. shops, and it is with regret that 
I read in yesterday’s papers of the trouble 
that is brewing between the C. I. O., who 
<Tre out on strike, and the A. F. of L., 
whose members insist on returning to 
work. In view of these conditions I fear 
there may be trouble. 

As you all know I have been a stanch 
supporter of organized labor all my life. 
I feel that organized labor has done a 
great deal for labor in general, and for 
that reason I have, for many years, 
fought their battles and taken up their 
cause. Being honestly and sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of labor and know- 
ing that only through organized methods 
could they cope with organized industry, 
I have for over 2 years urged and pleaded 
with both sides to cease fighting one 
another and to adjust their differences, 
feeling that if such conditions continued, 
their cause might be weakened. I am 
today calling upon them again to cease 
their strife. The country at this time 
will not tolerate jurisdictional fights and 
strikes. There must be mediation and 
amicable settlement of disputes between 
labor and industry. There are certain 
gentlemen in this House and throughout 
the country who have been attacking or- 
ganized labor with respect to the high 
initiation fees levied upon men joining 
the unions and this also has created 
prejudice against organized labor. 
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Mr. Speaker, I stated and I again repeat 
that I am in favor of organized labor. In 
fact, Iam and always have been in favor 
of improving the conditions of the labor- 
ing men of our Nation. In the 35 years I 
have been in Congress, I have voted for 
higher wages, better hours and condi- 
tions, but now when the interest of our 
country is at stake and when every citizen 
should aid our defense program, I think 
it is manifestly unfair on the part of labor 
leaders to cause any delay in that pro- 
gram. It appears that they do not seem 
to realize the harm they are doing to 
themselves by failing to adjust their dif- 
ferences. 

Personally, if I could bring about the 
termination of the differences between 
the two unions and the strike in Chicago, 
I would be happy to do so, but that is 
beyond my power or control. All I can 
do is to call upon the labor leaders of both 
organizations and voice my hope that 
they cease their controversies, because 
I fear that should they unwisely continue 
them, the gains and progress obtained by 
the friends of organized labor may be lost 
or will receive a great set-back. The 
American people, I repeat, will not toler- 
ate unnecessary strikes at this time and I, 
for one, urge in the strongest possible 
terms that all labor organizations and in- 
dustries join hands in the common cause 
of America and defend the threat to its 
freedom and liberty. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a con- 
current resolution recently adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a resolution by the Isaak Wal- 
ton League. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include portions of a letter I have 
written to people in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Dirxsen asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. OCONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
some data on Fort Peck, Mont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O'CONNOR]? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT DAY 
The SPEAKER. This is District day. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
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AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MOTOR VEHICLE FINANCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY ACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up H. R. 4036, to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act, approved May 3, 1935, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Financial 
Responsibility Act of May 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 
166), as amended, is amended by adding after 
the second subparagraph therein the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“Reckless driving, as provided in section 
(9) (b) of such Traffic Acts, if personal in- 
jury occurs as a result thereof.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this measure is to make the 
provisions of the present Motor Vehicle 
Responsibility Act in the District of Co- 
lumbia applicable to all cases where reck- 
less driving results in personal injury. 

The law at the present time applies to 
drunken driving and where the driver of 
the vehicle leaves the scene of an acci- 
dent. Under this amendment we would 
like to stress the fact it would apply only 
after a person has been convicted by a 
jury of reckless driving where personal 
injury results. There have been a large 
number of these cases in the District of 
Columbia in recent months and years, 
and it is believed that the situation jus- 
tifies the District Committee asking for 
the passage of this legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FURNISHING OF STEAM FROM CENTRAL 
HEATING PLANT TO DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3869) to authorize thc furnishing of 
steam from the Central Heating Plant to 
the District of Columbia, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Works 
Administrator be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to furnish steam from the Central Heat- 
ing Plant, if and when the same may become 
available, to the Municipal Building of the 
District of Columbia, on the property bounded 
by Thirteen and One-half, Fourteenth, D, 
and E Streets NW., and to such buildings or 
buildings, or additions thereto, as are now or 
may hereafter be erected or acquired for the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds, or for other 
agencies of the District of Columbia, on the 
property bounded by Fifth, Sixth, D, and E 
Streets NW., in the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That the District of Columbia 
agrees to pay for the steam furnished at rea- 
sonable rates, not less than cost, as may be 
determined by the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator: Provided further, That the District 
of Columbia agrees to provide all 
connections with the Government mains at 
its own expense, and in a manner satisfactory 
to the Federal Works Administrator: And pro- 
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vided further, That the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, through the Public Buildings 
Administration, is authorized to prepare plans 
and specifications and to supervise and con- 
tract for the work necessary to connect the 
said buildings and the building for which the 
furnishing of steam was authorized by the 
act of June 21, 1939 (53 Stat. 852), on the 
property bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, 
John Marshall Place, C Street, and Sixth 
Street NW., with the Government mains, and 
to receive payment from the District of Co- 
lumbia by the transfer of funds in advance to 
cover the cost of such work and services, 
including administrative expenses. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason this legislation is requested is to 
authorize the furnishing of steam at the 
proper time from the Government Cen- 
tral Heating Plant to the District Buiid- 
ing and to the proposed Recorder of 
Deeds Building. 

At present we find the District Building 
has a steam and electric power plant 
which has been in continuous use for 
over a third of a century. The plant re- 
quires extensive repairs in the very near 
future. It is estimated that under the 
new arrangement proposed in the pend- 
ing bill there will be a saving of about 
$6,000 a year to the District Government 
and eventually to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The measure has the approval of 
the District Commissioners and also has 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The intention, then, is 
to abandon the District steam-heating 
plant? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. For the present; 
yes. At this time the plant is in need of 
extensive repairs, which repairs will be 
made at a later date, if it is felt desirable 
to make them. For 35 years now that 
plant has been in operation with practi- 
cally no changes, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Do you make a charge to 
the District for the steam furnished by 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. I may say 
that the alterations necessary to furnish 
this service will require a capital outlay 
of $24,000 at the present time, but it is 
estimated it will result in a saving of 
about $6,000 a year. 

Mr. RICH. With this new steam plant 
the Federal Government has constructed 
for the District, there will be plenty of 
facilities to take care of the situation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is believed to 
be true. 

Mr.-RICH. The gentleman did not, I 
believe, answer my original question. Do 
you expect to make a charge to the Dis- 
trict Building so that we will know from 
year to year what that cost is going to 
be—so that we will not lose sight of the 
fact because we put through this bill that 
it is going to be furnished out of the 
Federal Treasury and perhaps never be 
accounted for? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. There will be an 
accounting, of course, and we will know 
exactly how much is purchased, together 
with the cost thereof. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the legislation to be offered by 
the District Committee for today. 


INCREASE IN ENLISTED STRENGTH OF 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3786) to increase the authorized 
strength of the United States Navy, and 
for other purposes, and that it may be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson]? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to cbject, this is the bill 
that a rule was granted on the other day? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct. A rule has been granted 
and is on file. 

Mr. MICHENER. If this is not dis- 
posed of by unanimous consent, it will be 
by rule? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no opposi- 
tion to the bill, so far as the committees 
are concerned? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man from Michigan is correct. It 
carries a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. As I un- 
derstand, the rule was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules. This 
request is merely to do away with the 
time required to call the bill up under 
the rule. 

Mr, MICHENER. This is to dispose 
of the rule? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
right. 

Mr. FISH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, and I do not expect 
to object, I would have preferred to have 
the chairman of the Rules Committee or 
the gentleman himself take this matter 
up with me, inasmuch as the rule had 
been reported, and I did not know about 
this request. There is no opposition to 
the bill, of course. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, we consulted the act- 
ing leader, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. FISH. Ihappen to be the ranking 
member of the Committee on Rules. On 
anything having to do with rules I would 
advise that in the future the gentleman 
from Georgia or the majority leader or 
any gentleman of the House who wants 
to take a bill up by unanimous consent 
should take the matter up with me. I 
am still the ranking member of the 
Committee on Rules; I was until yes- 
terday, and I believe I am today, and I 
know nothing about this. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man does not believe there is any like- 
lihood of his being superseded? 

Mr. FISH. I have a high regard for 
the gentleman. I always want to follow 
him, anyhow, and I am not going to ob- 
ject to this request, but I am just serving 


That is 


the request 
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notice that I will cbject in the future in 
similar situations. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I say 
to the gentleman that I was under the 
impression that when the majority con- 
sulted the minority leader and he gave 
his consent, that was all that was neces- 
sary, but in deference to the feelings of 
the gentleman from New York we will 
consult him in the future. 

Mr. FISH. They are separate com- 
mittees, and they function separately. I 
hope they will always continue to do so. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I was under 
the impression that the gentleman from 
New York, being the ranking member of 
the minority, always worked in harmony 
with the minority leader. 

Mr. FISH. The minority leader has 
not spoken to me about it. He is ab- 
sent today, and I do not know whether 
he really knows much about it himself. 
I do work in great harmony with the 
distinguished minority leader. 

May I ask the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, will I have an opportunity to discuss 
this important measure for as much as 
5 minutes? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the 
request I have made, any Member of the 
House may be recognized for 5 minutes, 
because the bill will be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FISH. I have no objection, and I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Tne SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the permanent 
authorized enlisted strength of the active lst 
of the Regular Navy is hereby increased to 
232,000. The President is hereby authorized, 
whenever in his judgment a sufficient na- 
tional emergency exists, to increase this num- 
ber to 300,000. 

Seo. 2. The phrase “authorized enlisted 
strength,” as applied to the personnel of the 
Navy, shall hereafter mean the total number 
of enlisted men of the Navy authorized by 


law, exclusive of the Hospital Corps. 


Sec. 3. The total authorized number of 
commissioned officers of the active list of the 


‘line of the Navy, exclusive of commissioned 


warrant officers, shall be equal to 5% percent 
of the authorized enlisted streng fi of the 
active list. 

Sec. 4. Hereafter the authorized enlisted 
strength of the active list of the Marine Corps 
shall be 20 percent of the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Navy. 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is very brief, and 
its purpose is simply to increase the au- 
thorized enlisted strength and the emer- 
gency strength of the Navy. 

In times of emergency, when existing 
systems are found to lack the elasticity 
needed for varying conditions new legis- 
lation has to be enacted to meet all con- 
tingencies, This bill is a good illustra- 
tion of that. 

Due to the expansion of the Naval 
Establishment, in ships and aviation, 
there must be an increase in personnel. 
As of today the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Navy is 131,485, which was 
established by the Act of July 1, 1918. By 
this legislation this authorized enlisted 
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strength is raised to 232,000. The emer- 
gency strength of 191,000 was established 
in 1919, and is now raised by this legis- 
lation to 300,000. The men that will be 
required on the active list, according to 
estimated figures given by the Navy De- 


| partment, range from 286,000 in 1942 to 


532,500 in 1947, after which it is thought 
that the number of men required will be 
stabilized. It was thought by the Navy 
Department and by the Naval Affairs 
Committee that it would be better to 
have the authorized enlisted strength in- 
creased from year to year, rather than 
to fix a larger number at this time. So 
that the Congress will have before it, at 
each time requests are made for increase 
in the authorized enlisted strength, full 
knowledge of developments and the pro- 
posed planning of the Navy Department 
with reference to its personnel. 

There has been some confusion be- 
cause of the wording of the laws above 
referred to as they now exist and the 
definitions of “authorized enlisted 
strength” and the “authorized emer- 
gency strength.“ This confusion was due 
to the fact that the definition of “author- 
ized enlisted strength,” as applied to the 
Navy, is defined by law as the total num- 
ber of enlisted men allowed by law exclu- 
sive of (1) hospital corps, (2) apprentice 
seamen, (3) men sentenced by court 
martial to discharge, (4) men detailed for 
duty with the naval militia, (5) men fur- 
loughed without pay, (6) enlisted men of 
the flying corps, and (7) men under in- 
struction in trade schools. So that the 
total authorized enlisted strength was 
larger than the authorized enlisted 
strength, due to the fact that these ex- 
cepted categories ran the figure of 131,485 
to 137,405. This bill changes these con- 
fusing definitions and does not except 
any categories, except the hospital corps, 
which, as a matter of fact, was estab- 


lished by the act of 1916, and its strength 


fixed at 31⁄2 percent of the authorized 


enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. This makes a much simpler defi- 


nition, and as the number allowed by 
law is used for computations it gets rid of 
the confusion. 

In 1939 the President declared a na- 
tional emergency; and the enlisted 
strength of the Navy, under Executive 
order, was increased to 205,000, the 
maximum allowed by law. The legal 
emergency strength at the present rate of 


“recruiting will be reached within the next 


60 days, and unless the authorized 
strength is increased by that time it will 
be necessary to curtail the procurement 
rate of replacements required to main- 
tain the strength at 205,000. These per- 
sonnel requirements for the Navy are 
based on anticipated operating require- 
ments as estimated by the Chief of Naval 
Operations, who issues an operating force 
plan from time to time. The latest re- 
vision of this plan indicates that 232,000 
enlisted men are required for the oper- 
ating forces on a basis of 100-percent 
complement, and if there is no change in 
existing conditions 300,000 men will meet 
the emergency requirement during 1942. 

In addition to the first two sections of 
the bill giving the number required for 
the authorized enlisted strength and the 
emergency strength and the definition of 
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the phrases, the other two sections of the 
bill apply to the number of officers in the 
line of the Navy and the authorized en- 
listed strength of the active list of the 
Marine Corps, 

As to the first, the percentage of com- 
missioned officers of the active list of the 
line of the Navy is about at 54 percent 
of the authorized enlisted strength of the 
active list, and this language and per- 
centage is retained in the present bill. 
There does not seem to be any particular 
reason for the 5½ percent, except that 
the experience of the Navy has shown 
that this is about the ratio of officers to 
the enlisted strength, and the Navy sees 
no reason to change the figure. The offi- 
cer personnel of both the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, as authorized by this bill, 
is set out in tables on page 4 of the report, 
which I will not take the time to read. 

As to the last section of the bill, that 
also follows the language of existing law, 
with reference to the enlisted strength of 
the active list of the Marine Corps, which 
is declared to be 20 percent of the au- 
thorized enlisted strength of the Navy. 

This bill has the approval of the Navy 
Department, it is in accord with the views 
of the Executive, and the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House has reported it 
unanimously. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to this bill. In fact, I think everybody is 
in hearty accord with the purposes of the 
measure. It simply authorizes an in- 
crease to 235,000 in the enlisted person- 
nel of the Navy, all of them to be ob- 
tained by the volunteer system. Some of 
you will recall that when the draft bill 
was up I offered a volunteer amendment 
which passed the House on two different 
occasions but was defeated in the Sen- 
ate. The Navy does not seem to have 
any difficulty in getting all the volun- 
teers they want for our Navy, and they 
are good men, according to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and 
the best navy in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oc- 
casion, in view of the fact this bill pro- 
vides for obtaining additional enlisted 
men in the Navy through the volunteer 
system to point out the reasons I voted 
once for the draft bill and once against 
it. I voted for it the first time with my 
volunteer amendment in it. I voted 
against it when it was eliminated in con- 
ference, and I think time has proved that 
I was right. I also spoke and supported 
an amendment to make the age limits 
from 18 to 25 years. The bill as finally 
written provided for an age up to 36 
years, The American Legion and, now, I 
think, General Hershey, who is in charge 
of the draft, have come out for an age 
limitation of from 18 to 24 years, the 
reason being simply this: Statistics show 
that 50 percent of the young men of 25 
years of age are married, and by 30 you 
find two-thirds of them are married. Be- 
tween 25 and 36, most of them are not 
only married, but they are employed in 
some kind of permanent business or pro- 
fession, and when they are drafted they 
have to make a tremendous sacrifice. 
They practically lose their jobs. Fur- 
thermore, those from 30 up to 36, after 
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a year of training, go into the Reserve 
for 10 years, and anyone who has served 
in the Infantry knows that the fighting 
is done by the younger men and that 
those from 35 to 45 are of little use for 
our national defense, at least in combat 
units. 

I made this same argument at the time 
the conscription bill was up. I was over- 
ruled by the House, but now the American 
Legion and General Hershey, the head 
of the draft, say the age limits should 
be from 18 to 23 or 24. 

We made a mistake in the Congress, 
and the reason we made the mistake, 
probably, was that the bill in its original 
draft was nothing but an abomination of 
desolation. It called for draftees from 
21 to 64 at $5 a month, an utter absurdity, 
and the House at least had the sense to 
strike that out and limit it to 36. I be- 
lieve if the bill had originally placed the 
age limit at 36, the House would have 
done the sensible thing and limited it 
to 25. 

The conscription bill is now causing all 
kinds of hardships and injustices 
throughout America by taking young men 
from 25 to 36 out of their occupations. 
They lose their jobs and probably will 
never get them back. It would have been 
much better if we had set a top limit of 
24 or 25 and I hope such an amendment 
that I am now discussing will soon be 
added to the draft bill, and the sooner we 
enact it the better for our national de- 
fense, and in all justice this ought to be 
done immediately to prevent unnecessary 
injustices and hardships to those over 25 
years of age. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’CONNOR,. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that I introduced an amendment during 
the discussion of that bill, when it was 
being read for amendment providing 
that private employers would be required 
to reemploy a draftee upon his release 
from the United States Government un- 
less the employer had gone broke in the 
meantime or it was otherwise impossible, 
and that amendment was voted down. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from New York may be permitted 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Does the gentleman 
recall that amendment? I believe the 
gentleman supported the amendment. 

Mr, FISH. Yes; the gentleman is 
almost always correct in his statements, 
except when he goes against the minority 
party. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take the remain- 
ing 2 minutes to make a statement about 
conditions in some of our Army camps, 
and I hope there are members of the 
Military Affairs Committee on both sides 
in the House. Reports are coming to 
me from Fort Bragg, in North Carolina, 
one of our larger encampments, that the 
boys there, who have been drafted at $21 
a month, are not receiving ample food; 
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that they are not receiving any milk or 
any fruit. 

It is inconceivable that this can be 
true, but I heard this directly from a very 
reliable and prominent man who had 
been down there to see his son. He told 
me they were not getting any milk or any 
fruit, and something is wrong, and some- 
thing must be rotten if this condition 
exists. It is up to the Military Affairs 
Committee to look into the situation and 
take immediate steps to correct it. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL. I want to inform the 
gentleman that I went through Fort 
Bragg several weeks ago. I went 
through the quarters, and I saw the re- 
frigeration, and I saw some fine-looking 
beef, and I asked a number of men 
there how they were fed, and they said 
fine; in fact, one man told me he had 
gained 25 pounds since he had been down 
there. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with what the gen- 
tleman says, and that is exactly what they 
told me; that the food they had was 
good; that the refrigeration was good; 
and that the cooks were good. They 
stated that; but there was not ample 
food, and they were hungry after every 
meal, and that there was no milk and 
no fruit. There was no complaint about 
the cooking of the food, but the amount 
of food, and this report comes from other 
camps. There is a lot of difficulty in- 
volved in the situation. The Army pro- 
vides 45 cents a day to feed our soldiers, 
and the cost of living is going up, and the 
net result is that at some of these camps 
they do not provide any milk or any 
fruit. 

I am asking the members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to check up on 
those facts, because nobody wants that 
condition to continue if it is so. The 
complaints have come from other camps 
that I know about, where they say that 
they have not ample food. As a matter 
of fact, I heard from an Army camp in 
New England today where they have not 
received ample food, where the boys are 
hungry after each meal, and it is caus- 
ing a great deal of discontent. This is 
not a general charge. It is a specific 
charge that ought to be looked into at 
once, In conclusion I hope that in the 
near future the Congress will amend the 
Conscription Act fixing the age limit of 
draftees at from 18 to 24. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words. I take this 
time to state that I have just completed 
a tour of 13 camps from Fort Blanding, 
Fla., as far north as Pine Plains Camp, 
N. Y. In a number of instances I went 
through the kitchens and talked to the 
cooks and to the men. I would go into 
the camp in the morning at 7 o'clock, 
talk to groups of men, and watch them 
work. In no instance did I hear any 
complaint regarding food. On the con- 
trary, every individual I asked about the 
food said it was fine. I had reports sim- 
ilar to the one the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Fıs] has had. People wrote 
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me about it. That was the reason I 
specifically made inquiries. I am sure 
that these stories are erroneous, I am 
convinced that the men in the camps 
are being properly fed. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Did the gentleman under- 
stand the statement I made? I said that 
the boys at Fort Bragg—and I do not 
know the troops there, and it has noth- 
ing to do with the northern troops, so 
far as I know—are not receiving any 
milk. Does the gentleman know whether 
that is true or not? 

Mr. ENGEL. I donot. I went to Fort 
Bragg and went through a number of 
kitchens. I actually looked into the re- 
frigerators, and I am sure if the soldiers 
had not been receiving milk or vegetables 
the men would have told me about it. 

Mr. FISH. And they are not receiving 
any fruit. Does the gentleman know 
about that specific statement? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know about fruit 
or milk, but I do know that the men made 
no complaints. I am sure that if they 
had been receiving none I would have 
heard of it. I was told by men particu- 
larly at Fort Bragg that they were satis- 
fied with the food. 

Mr. FISH. Iam not complaining about 
the refrigeration or the cooking of the 
food. It is the amount of the food, plus 
the lack of fruit and milk. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And how about 
cream; did they get cream? 

Mr. FISH. Well, we get it, do we not? 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. HARTER. I know the gentleman 
has been doing a very worth-while job 
visiting the various camps, and is making 
very extensive investigations as to con- 
ditions in the camps, and I think the 
membership of the House owes the gen- 
tleman from Michigan a vote of thanks 
for the efforts that he has been putting 
forth. It is my understanding that he 
will shortly address the House and in- 
form us fully of what he has seen. Is it 
not a fact that the physical condition of 
most of the selectees is far better after 
they have been in the camps for a num- 
ber of weeks or months than it was upon 
their induction? 

Mr. ENGEL. I think that is always the 
case with recruits coming into the Army. 
I talked to one individual who said that 
he had gained 25 pounds. I talked toa 
number of men. I talked with the con- 
struction quartermaster and to some of 
the Quartermaster Corps, and heard no 
complaint. They are erecting splendid 
cold-storage plants to take care of the 
food. Perhaps in some instances where 
the cold-storage plants have not been far 
enough advanced to store great quanti- 
ties of food there may have been a short- 
age, but I am sure that when the camps 
are completed they will take care of every 
phase of the matter. I have never seen 
camps so complete in facilities as these 
are. In one camp I was told they went 
to the extent of taking out 48 inches of 
frozen ground, and putting in new dirt, 
in order to have the cold-storage plant 
ready for the summer. I feel certain 
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that these men are being taken care of 
in splendid shape. I was particularly in- 
terested in Fort Bragg, because Maj. Gen. 
Jacob Devers, formerly superintendent of 
West Point and later in charge at Pan- 
ama, is a personal friend of mine, and 
is in command there. He is one of the 
ablest officers in the Army. I am sure 
if there is any difficulty of the sort de- 
scribed that General Devers would not 
be long in making the fact known. 

Mr. HARTER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr, ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. HARTER. I take it that all of us 
have received complaints about matters 
in some of the camps. Personally I have 
had very few. I take it the answers made 
by the gentleman and the information he 
is giving us today are the result of his own 
personal investigation and what he has 
actually seen himself and not what has 
been reported to him by others? 

Mr. ENGEL. I speak from personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As an indication that 
the Army is properly feeding the men, let 
me say they are now going to open up 34 
branches of the Quartermaster’s Corps 
for the purpose of purchasing perishable 
goods, fresh vegetables, and so forth, as 
soon as they are available, so that they 
will be able to feed the men something 
that is fresh, rather than canned goods. 
That is a real indication that they are 
giving them the best that money can buy, 
to which they are entitled. 

Mr. ENGEL. Anyone who was an offi- 
cer during the World War knows that the 
first duty of an Army officer is to look 
after the welfare of his men. If there 
were any Serious shortage of an item of 
food, Major General Devers, I am positive, 
would have looked after it. I have every 
confidence in him. Adequate appropria- 
tions have been made for rations and 
there is no valid reason why the men 
should not receive them. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I seek rec- 
ognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAAS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does this 
bill do anything to change the reserve 
status of men who have served a normal 
period of enlistment in either the Navy or 
the Marine Corps? The reason I ask the 
question is because, as the gentleman 
knows, the Selective Service Act exempts 
those men from call who have served a 
regular term of enlistment in the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. MAAS. No; this does not affect 
that situation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So the 
situation will still exist whereby men who 
have served a regular period of enlist- 
ment in the Navy or the Marine Corps 
will be subject to call under the selective- 
service law? 
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Mr, MAAS. That is correct. That 
has to be corrected under the draft act 
itself. There is an amendment pending 
before the Military Affairs Committee 
now which has the approval of the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I just want- 
ed to make that suggestion, that the Van 
Zandt bill covers the point raised by the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MAAS. And that has the ap- 
proval of the Navy Department, and it is 
anticipated that it will be passed shortly. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS, I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. How about the bill 
correcting the failure to provide lon- 
gevity pay for Naval Reserves, whereas it 
i: provided in the other branches? 

Mr. MAAS. There is a bill pending 
for that purpose before the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House, waiting for a 
report from the Navy Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply wanted to say 
that this bill was covered very well by 
my colleague from Virginia IMr. 
Drewry]. The necessity for the bill is 
the construction program which has 
been authorized by the Congress. This 
bill does not immediately provide any in- 
crease to the 232,000. It merely author- 
izes the Navy to continue this orderly 
process of recruiting so that men will be 
available and trained as the ships are 
commissioned and require their crews. 
It has a provision that under the emer- 
gency the strength may go up to 300,000, 
if that becomes necessary. However, the 
increased officer strength will be based 
only on the 232,000, and the procurement 
of officers has been extended to include 
graduates of the R. O. T. C. naval course 
and to the new class of Reserves called 
V-7, who are college graduates who take 
30 days’ training at sea without pay and 
90 days in one of a number of institutions 
established in our great universities or 
the Naval Academy for that purpose. It 
will permit us, in an orderly way, to pro- 
cure and train both officers and men 
necessary for the expanding Navy as the 
ships are commissioned and require their 
crews. Of course, it is obvious that if we 
are to build our Navy into a two-ocean 
navy, we must provide men and officers 
as we provide the ships themselves. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, if there are no other Members who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to address the House under the rules 
and if there are no further questions to 
be asked, I move the previcus question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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House Resolution 139 was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
address of the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick] today I may be 
permitted to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
address of my colleague the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bennett], I may be 
permitted to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the legislative business of the day, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and to include 
therein a short letter from Sir Harry 
Lauder, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include there- 
in short speeches by Hon. Homer M. At- 
kins, Governor of the State of Arkansas, 
and Mr. J. Hendrix Alphin, a representa- 
tive of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission. These speeches were delivered 
before a State-wide oil and gas proration 
hearing at Magnolia, Ark., on Friday, 
March 21, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter 
from Senator BANKHEAD in reference to a 
bill dealing with agriculture, S. 935, in- 
troduced by Senator BANKHEAD, and an 
accompanying digest of the bill by him, 
and my answer thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a recent editorial from 
the Binghamton Sun. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


THE NECESSITY OF ISSUING TREASURY 
NOTES 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on the 
17th day of February 1941 I introduced in 
this House, House Joint Resolution 117, 
which reads as follows: 


Whereas the cost of financing the act known 
as the Lend Lease Act will probably reach 
the amount of $40,000,000,000 if we are to 
successfully protect the entire British Em- 
pire; and 

Whereas there is no such amount of money 
in the Treasury of the United States and will 
not be for several years to come, and that 
any plan of financing the provisions of said 
act must necessarily, from past actions, con- 
template the borrowing of this money upon 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the interest burden on the public 
debt is now close to one and one-half billion 
dollars annually and that the said Lend Lease 
Act will, through bonds, increase this interest 
charge until the total will approach $3,000,- 
000,000 annually; and 

Whereas it is all unnecessary to issue such 
bonds at all as is demonstrated by the Lin- 
coln issue of greenbacks in 1861 to 1864: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Treasurer of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
issue Treasury notes drawing no interest, and 
good for the payment of all debts, public and 
private, in such amounts as may be needed 
from time to time to finance the purposes set 
forth in said Lend Lease Act. 


The purpose of this joint resolution has 
two objects in view: First, to prevent any 
interest charge on the billions we have 
already and will hereafter appropriate 
under the British-aid bill. The second 
purpose is to conclusively demonstrate 
that it is a delusion and abject ignorance 
for this Government to pay interest on its 
own credit. 

There is just one fundamental issue 
involved in the so-called money question, 
and there is no occasion for anyone to 
say that the matter is in the least com- 
plicated. The propaganda against this 


change purposely endeavors to make the 


matter complicated. The only issue is 
this: Shall the Government of the United 
States take control of its own money and 
credit and regulate the value thereof 
or shall that power remain with the 
banking interests of the country, with 
power to contract the currency and 
cheapen the income of the workers, on 
the farms, and elsewhere? 

During the dark days of the Rebellion, 
when it appeared that the Confederate 
States of America were too strong to be 
overcome, money was needed to carry on 
the war. At that time Abraham Lincoln 
said: 

Of silver and gold the Treasury has none, 
and the banks refuse to lend me any. 


Of course, I want it understood that 
the major bankers of this country have 
always been patriotic. 

Continuing, Lincoln said: 


Secretary Chase asks permission to coin the 
credit of the Government into money to buy 
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food for the soldiers and pay them. I dont 
see what else we can do, so I recommend you 
let him try this plan. 


The best offer the patriotic banks of the 
United States would make when the ex- 
istence of our Nation was in the balance 
was: Six percent annual interest in addi- 
tion to a 12-percent discount on the face 
of the bonds. In other words they would 
part with $88 providing they received at 
the end of the year $106. This return 
would be equivalent to 0 percent on the 
actual money loaned to the Government. 

It might be interesting to know just 
what the bankers said about this situ- 
ation at the time. I quote from their 
own private proceedings: 

The chairman of this meeting, the 
president of a bank in Boston, opened the 
meeting by saying: 

It is evident the Government is in a great 
strait for funds. It is equally evident that 
there is but one source of supply. It must 
borrow. It is an axiom of business that the 
lender, and not the borrower, should dictate 
the terms on which a loan is to be negotiated, 
that is, if the lender should consider it de- 
sirable to make the loan on any terms. We 
are businessmen. We have money to loan. 
The Government comes to us as a borrower. 
As businessmen we must treat the Govern- 
ment precisely as we would any other bor- 
rower. Why, we inquire what their assets 
and liabilities are, and for such other facts as 
bear on the question of whether or not they 
will be able to pay, If therc is no doubt on 
that score, we let them have our money on 
liberal terms. But, if there is a doubt of 
their being able to pay, we refuse to discount 
their papers or we make the rates high 
enough to cover the risk as well as the dis- 
count. Now, gentlemen, the Government is 
insolvent. The public revenue is not suffi- 
cient to meet the ordinary public expenses. 
How then is it to meet the extraordinary ex- 
penses of a gigantic civil war? 


Let me state here that the entire ex- 
pense of the Civil War was $6,189,929,- 
908.58 and compare that with the forty 
billions we expect to provide for Great 
Britain. 

I fear I cannot do it. With the facts be- 


fore me, I shall not invest a dollar of coin in 
Government bonds. 


Of course, the bankers of large caliber 
have always been patriotic. 


Yet, it will not do, gentlemen, for us to 
refuse outright to heed this appeal from our 
Government. Patriotism and business policy 
alike forbid that we turu deaf ears to this 
call for funds to put down the rebellion, 
What shall our policy be then? I answer, we 
shall lend our currency to the Government 
at a fair rate, say 12-percent discount on the 
bonds, and 6 percent annual interest. This, 
gentlemen, is the best terms on which my 
bank will take any part of the Government 
loan. 


This statement was final and the other 
bankers arose and enthusiastically ap- 
proved this speech. 

This was the reason why Lincoln made 
the statement quoted above. 

In view of this situation Congress was 
convened in special session July 4, 1861, 
and the Salmon P. Chase plan was 
enacted into law. 

The Secretary was authorized to issue 
Treasury notes in the amount of $250,- 
000,000 drawing 770 percent interest and 
$50,000,000 drawing no interest. Experi- 
ence showed that the $250,000,000 issue 
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did not circulate for as soon as the banks 
got possession of them, they were 
hoarded for the harvest in interest. The 
$50,000,000 did circulate for the reason 
that the object of hoarding had been re- 
moved. 

These greenbacks saved the day for the 
Union, and Lincoln asked Congress again 
for authority to issue more on the non- 
interest bearing issue. 

At this point the bankers had another 
meeting—this time in the city of New 
York. Mr. Bullion, of Boston, was elected 
chairman of the meeting and delivered 
the following speech: 


Gentlemen of the conference, I thank you 
for the honcr you have conferred upon me 
in selecting me to preside over this august 
bedy; for it is an august bedy. I see before 
me the real rulers of this country, repre- 
sentatives of a class of men who constitute 
the power behind the throne in every civilized 
country on the globe. Since civilization 
dawned the men of money, the financiers, 
have held the destiny of nations in their 
hands, kings have bowed before them, and 
nations have paid tribute to them; empires 
have arisen and flourished under their smile, 
and perished before their frown. 

Napoleon was victorious while he courted 
their power, but when he listened to the here- 
sles of Couvier the mighty money power 
became the ally of Britain, and Napoleon was 
dethroned and sent into exile. The reign of 
the money kings threatened by those three 
infidels of the revolutionary period, Franklin, 
Paine, and Jefferson, but the great financier, 
Alexander Hamilton, stood so firmly by the 
old monetary system that Frankiin’s flat 
paper money idea was swept aside, and Jef- 
ferson’s opposition to the national bank 
scheme was of no avail when Washington 
threw his great influence in its favor. 

Time would fail me were I to speak at 
length of the financial heresies of Jackson 
and Calhoun. But I cannot omit to note the 
similarity of the system of finance which 
they proposed, and the one which is now 
being urged before Congress. They advocated 
the use of Treasury notes instead of bank 
notes They used the specious and most 
dangerous argument, that the credit of the 
Nation is broader and every way better basis 
for paper money than the credit of a bank 
corporation, and that the value of money 
should be controlled by Congress, and not by 
the bankers. These twin heresies, gentle- 
men, are now, as never before, threatening 
the stability, aye, the existence of the mone- 
tary system we represent. Once the Ameri- 
can people come to see that the Government 
can do its own banking; that a Treasury note 
is as good as a bank note, and even better, 
being equal to coin without redemption if 
made a full, iegal tender; let this become 
obvious to the people and our reign is over, 
our occupation gone, our power to tax the 
business of the country ended. 

Gentiemen, I am not an alarmist, I speak 
the words of soberness when I say to you that 
we stand face to face with the greatest danger 
that our craft has ever encountered. The 
issue must be met. That Treasury scheme 
must be defeated at any cost, 

Fortunately for us, Congress is composed 
chiefly ot lawyers, a class of men who know 
but little of political economy and finance, 
and who are accustomed to seeing but one 
side of a case, and that side upon which they 
have been retained. I am sure, gentlemen, 
you see my point. 

Another circumstance in our favor is, that 
the officers of the Government, the editors of 
papers, the professors of political economy, 
the businessmen of the country, and the 
people at large look upon us as the chief 
repositories of financial wisdom. We ought, 
therefore, to be abie to crush this plot of the 
Secretary to overthrow our power, not only, 
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but to secure instead an adoption of a system 
of finance that shall increase our powers and 
profits beyond all precedent. 


This speech was endorsed by the con- 
ference and a committee was appointed 
to go to Washington and see the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The committee 
called on Salmon P. Chase and requested 
that the bill be laid aside. The Secre- 
tary made this response: 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gravity of the question under 
discussion is such that I shirk from the re- 
sponsibility of giving you my views further 
than to say that the policy of issuing Treas- 
ury notes to meet public expenses was forced 
upon the Government by the bankers of this 
country. The experiment has been a success, 
and the plan is now so popular that I could 
not get Congress to lay aside this bill should 
I ask that that be done, and I could not 
bring myself to ask it. Your threat that in 
case of a continuance of this policy the banks 
you represent would refuse to lend this Gov- 
ernment a dollar does not frighten me. It 
would have frightened me 8 months ago. 
But the success of the greenback experiment 
is so signal that I am strongly inclined to 
the opinion that we can get along famously 
without borrowing money from banks at ruin- 
ous rates of interest. But this bill is now in 
the Senate committee, and I suggest that you 
give that committee the benefits of your 
views. 


On reaching the parlor at the Willard 
Hotel, the committee of bankers held a 
conference to consider the situation. The 
speech of Secretary Chase had frightened 
them almost into a panic. 

But this committee knew its business, 
and while they could not defeat the bill 
they adroitly contrived an amendment to 
the bill that saved the day for them. 
This little harmless amendment was 
added to the bill: 

Provided, That the notes provided for, and 
authorized by this act, shall be legal tender 
for all purposes, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt. 


While in all Lincoln issued $550,000,000 
in greenbacks, the last authorization of 
$200,000,000 had this innocent amend- 
ment attached toit. For this reason gold 
was required to pay duties on imports, 
and gold was required to pay the interest 
on the public debt. For these reasons 
those who controlled the gold—the bank- 
ers—had a class of money—gold—that 
was in great demand even though they 
could not reap a harvest on bank notes, 
The bankers had the gold, and as a result 
the premium on gold rose 100 percent. 
This was the real beginning of that in- 
famous private control of money that has 
come down to us at this very moment. 

Quoting Mr. Bland on this very con- 
clusion, he says: 

The result of the visit to Washington of 
that committee of bankers is partly seen in 
the panics that have wrecked the country and 
filled the land with millionaires, tramps, and 
paupers. It is seen, in part, in the millions 
of mortgaged homes. It is seen in the wealth 
and luxury of large classes of idlers and in 
the poverty and privation of the farmers and 
other classes of honest workers. 


Lincoln evidently saw the danger of 
this money power, for he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I see in the near future a crisis arising 


which unnerves me and causes me to tremble 
for the safety of my country, The money 
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power of the country will endeavor to pro- 
long its reign by working upon the prejudices 
of the people until the wealth is aggregated 
in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. 
I feel at this time more anxious for my 
country than ever in the midst of war. 


Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the 
Treasury, saw the situation all too well. 
Here is what he said: 

My agency in procuring the passage of the 
National Bank Act was the greatest financial 
mistake of my life. It has built up a monop- 
oly that offsets every interest in the country. 
It should be repealed. But before this can 
be accomplished the people will be arrayed on 
one side and the banks on the other in a 
contest such as we have never seen before in 
this country. 


For fear that some may say that the 
illustrations I have picked out of the his- 
tory of our past are too remote in time to 
be of any warning to us of the present 
day, let me go back only a short time and 
present to you from the year 1920 the 
same arguments of the bankers which 
brought about the great depression in 
1920. 

On May 18, 1920, the Federal Reserve 
Board met here in the city of Washington 
at a time when the business of the Na- 
tion was proceeding regularly in an ef- 
fort to overcome the expense account of 
the World War. There was no occasion, 
whatever, for disturbing the tranquillity 
of business, but on that date the entire 
country was plunged in chaos, from 
which it has never recovered. 

This Board proposed to raise the dis- 
count rates and by that means shut off 
borrowing by member banks. This, in 
turn, meant that borrowing banks would 
have to liquidate their paper. This, in 
turn, meant the liquidation of all loans 
and the forced sale of securities. In the 
farm belt this meant the forced sale of 
all agricultural products in order to meet 
obligations that could not be extended. 

I want to cite here some of the argu- 
ments used by this Board at the time this 
conspiracy was executed. I quote now 
from the actual proceedings of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. James A. Alexander, 
of New York, said: 

There is one thing, I think, to be feared, 
and that is that if the transportation facili- 
ties are improved and commodities move 
freely and credits are thereby released, it 
may make a temporary ease in the money 
market and may encourage people to go 
ahead and expand, I believe now is the time 
to put up the rates and keep them up. 


Mr, Robert Wardrop, of the Cleveland 
Reserve Bank, said: 

I think a reasonable depression in busi- 
ness will be a good thing for the country. I 
really think we would do better if we could 
get down to a lower basis, a different basis, 
and then from that we can work up again. 


Mr. John Perrin, of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, said: 

The way to meet this problem is to bring 
about in the next 3 or 4 months a definite 
amount of contraction, say a 10-percent con- 
traction. That would bring in about 
$2,000,000,000. 


In spite of the warnings given by sev- 
eral members of the Board, that the plan 
to contract credit would ruin the coun- 
try, especially the agricultural belt, the 
board inaugurated the plan that cast 
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this country into the pit of the depres- 
sion. John Skelton Williams, then 
Comptroller of the Currency, and Wes- 
ley McDowell, of North Dakota, pointed 
out what the result of this action would 
be on agriculture, but these warnings 
were of no avail. 

We saw what happened in the agri- 
cultural belt. Livestock was dumped at 
any price in order to meet loans; wheat 
was sold down and down in the mad 
scramble to meet payments that never 
should have been demanded. In this con- 
traction of $2,000,000,000 it fell the 
heaviest on the agricultural class for it 
takes money and plenty of it to market 
crops in an orderly way. 

County banks started closing, not by 
tens but by hundreds; businessmen were 
left holding obligations of farmers that 
were never paid; individuals lost their 
life savings which they had placed in 
banks; and the depression swept the Mid- 
dle West like a prairie fire. By 1929 busi- 
ness straightened up in the East by artifi- 
cial means, but it is a fact that the de- 
pression in which we still find ourselves 
was started in 1920 and we have not come 
out of it. 

Was there any occasion for this drastic 
action? None whatever except the pri- 
vate bankers of the country wanted to 
bring on a depression because they frank- 
ly said there was too much business.” 

Do we want to allow the private bank- 
` ing interests of the country to longer 
control the Nation’s credit? Do we longer 
want them to fix the value of money, as 
they did in 1920? 

I say to you that this unauthorized 
control of the Nation’s credit can be 
wiped off the face of the earth by the 
issuance of our own money. This Gov- 
ernment can do its own banking busi- 
ness as has been demonstrated by the 
greenback experiment. At this time, 
when we are appropriating billions for 
aid to other countries, and perhaps, as a 
result, will have to spend other billions 
for our own defense, should there be any 
hesitation in doing our own banking busi- 
ness? Why should this Government be 
so simple-minded as to pay interest 
charges to those who simply loan us our 
own money? What is back of a bond 
that is not back of a Treasury note? Can 
anyone in the United States answer this 
question? If a Treasury note is not good, 
is a bond any better? The only difference 
between the two is that a bond draws 
interest and a Treasury note does not. 
Should we not stop this interest loot 
now, when we are engaged in a super- 
human effort to defend the democracies 
of the world? Should we not take con- 
trol of our own money now and let every 
dollar expended be a dollar’s worth of 
defense, unfettered by interest charges? 

Are we about to engage in a gigantic 
plan of defending world democracies or 
in saving international bankers? To ab- 
solutely refute this indictment of saving 
international bankers, the best way to 
show it is to take over our own monetary 
policy and fix the value of a dollar by the 
Congress. If we are not about to fight 
in the defense of a bankers’ war, let us 
quickly say so to the people of the United 
States. We can say so by disconnecting 
the private banking interest of the United 
States from their interest-taking system 
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and unfettered control of public funds 
and public credit. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be given an additional minute so 
that I may ask a question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman has 
stated that it would cost the country in 
his opinion in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000,000,000 to finance this war, is that 
correct? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. That is 
my estimate. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We have an indebt- 
edness now approximating $50,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We will have a total 
indebtedness then of around ninety to 
one hundred billion dollars before we get 
through with this? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If we do not do 
something about this interest matter; in 
other words, if we go on as we are now, 
the Government will be paying from two 
to three billion dollars a year for interest? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. It is 
paying one and one-haif billion right now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If we increase the 
debt an equal amount to what we now 
owe, it will mean practically a twofold 
increase in the interest burden? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. With an interest on 
our indebtedness now of two or three bil- 
lien dollars a year, it simply calls for 
something to be done about financing the 
Government’s debts? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a short statement by Booth Tarkington, 
of Indianapolis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bennett] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


W. P. A. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, looking 
over the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
21, I was greatly surprised to find that 
the Congressman from the Thirteenth 
District of Missouri made a statement re- 
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ferring to me in a very uncomplimentary 
manner. My colleague said, and I quote: 

We have had one relief bill since he has 
been here, and he tried by amendment to 
strike millions of dollars from that bill that 
would have deprived tens of thousands of 
people of employment on W. P. A. 


Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the Recor to justify such a state- 
ment. It is pure demagogery and was 
doubtless made for the purpose of injur- 
ing me politically. I resent it. Here are 
the facts. On February 12 I offered 
amendment to the W. P. A. deficiency bill 
whereby I sought to strike out $34,105,000 
allowed for W. P. A. salaries during 
March, April, May, and June and insert 
in lieu thereof $25,000,000. That amend- 
ment would not have deprived a W. P. A. 
worker of one penny, whereas the gentle- 
man from St. Louis on Friday said that 
it would have deprived tens of thousands 
of W. P. A. workers of employment. On 
February 12 the same gentleman, speak- 
ing in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by me, said—I quote: 

Only about 3 percent of the money spent in 
St. Louis for W. P. A. is for administrative 
employees. 


If that statement is true, then why 
would he object to $25,000,000 for admin- 
istrative purposes, whereas 3 percent of 
the $375,000,000 provided in the bill 
amounts to much less than half the sum 
that my amendment provided for admin- 
istrative purposes. Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
that I have never tried to take one penny 
away from the deserving poor. I do re- 
sent the fact that this administration is 
playing politics with human misery and 
that much of the money that should go 
to the deserving poor goes into the pock- 
ets of political pets. 

Mr, Speaker, the people who elected 
me to Congress sent me here as their 
Representative, not the representative of 
this administration or the New Deal. 
They did not want a “rubber stamp” or 
a “yes” man. During my membership 
here I propose to be neither. It was 
with this resolution in mind that, on 
February 12, while in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, considering H. R. 3204, the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill for 1941, I 
offered an amendment to cut the salaries 
of the administrative personnel in the 
Work Projects Administration from $34,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000 in the 4-month 
period from March 1 to July 1, 1941. 

This amendment was not directed at 
the deserving poor or the needy unem- 
ployed. It was directed at the admin- 
istration pets and the political leeches 
that by underground methods have found 
places upon the public pay rolls, without 
any consideration whatsoever as to their 
need for or advisability of their partici- 
pation in the public-relief jackpot. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be the last man 
in the world to condemn either the objec- 
tives or the directors of the present or 
past W. P. A. activities. But I do believe 
that in the past the W. P. A. has been 
the haven and sanctuary of the greatest 
aggregation of political “chiselers” that 
has ever been assembled in the world’s 
history. 

The record in our State—Missouri—is 
particularly unsavory. 
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I recall that as early as 1936 we had 
a few scandals in the State. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1937, one A. R. Hendricks, a 
chicken thief, who had served as a dis- 
trict director of W. P. A., was convicted 
of pay-roll padding and sentenced to 6 
months in the Buchanan County jail and 
fined $100 by Federal Judge Merrill E. 
Otis. There were many other irregu- 
larities, and small wonder, for only last 
week the former W. P. A. director for the 
State of Missouri, Matt E. Murray, began 
serving a term in a Federal penitentiary, 
after having been convicted on the 
charge of evading income-tax payments 
amounting to many thousands of dollars. 
Murray, of course, was one of the key 
men, placed in the tcp position by the 
notorious Tom Pendergast, formerly head 
of the Democratic machine in Kansas 
City. No Member of Congress who has 
taken the time to read the hearing and 
report in the investigation of the Works 
Progress Administration during the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress would come forward 
with a blanket endorsement of what has 
heretofore occurred; neither should any 
Member attempt to criticize every project 
that has been undertaken. 

Mr. Speaker, when on February 12, I 
offered an amendment to reduce the sum 
allowed for official salaries from thirty- 
four million plus, to twenty-five million 
dollars, I stated that far too much money 
appropriated for the deserving poor 
found its way into the pockets of political 
pets. I further declared that, except in 
those rare cases where it might not be 
Possible, because of necessary profes- 
sional training, all W. P. A. foremen, 
timekeepers, and other white-collar 
workers should be taken from the relief 
rolls rather than from a list of the polit- 
ically influential. 

I think that Members of the Congress 
will be interested to know that as a re- 
sult of offering that amendment and 
making some remarks in support of it, I 
have learned that the entire Nation is 
aroused by reason of the political favor- 
itism shown in administration of the 
W. P. A. While the Associated Press 
carried a story about my fight for the 
amendment proposed, enough letters 
have come from distant points to con- 
vince me that the people are also read- 
ing the ConcrEssionaL Recorp which is 
mailed by Members of this body to every 
community in the Nation. 

Stories of political favoritism have 
come to me from such distant points as 
Seattle, San Francisco, Miami, New Or- 
leans, and Chicago, while a very great 
number have come from my own State 
and district. The whole W. P. A. set-up 
in many States is rotten to the core, and 
if any Member wants evidence to sup- 
port this statement, I have it in my office 
files. While I could quote numerous let- 
ters from various States, I shall not bur- 
den the Record. However, I shall with 
permission of the House, insert in the 
Record just as a typical example of what 
is being done, a letter and a memo ad- 
dressed to me and backed by an affidavit 
from Minneapolis, Minn., giving facts 
concerning the employment of a 77-year- 
old woman at approximately $200 per 
month out of W. P. A. funds, notwith- 
standing that said woman appears to be 
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financially well-to-do and receives a 
monthly pension of $162. I dare say 
there are thousands of needy women in 
Minneapolis who could do the job as- 
signed to this maiden cf 77 summers, 
much better than she can do it. The 
trouble is, the poor mothers and widows 
do not have political pull. 

Mr. President, it is high time that this 
body should make good the President’s 
promise that all nondefense expenditures 
would be drastically reduced, and that 
“no politics will be played with human 
misery.” 

Evidently the present manag2rs of the 
W. P. A. set-up are still laboring under 
the mistaken notion of the Colonel Ecuse 
of this administration—the star boarder 
at the White House—Harry Horkins, who 
when head of the W. P. A. declared that, 
“The people are too damn dumb to un- 
derstand.” 

Mr. Speaker, my correspondence proves 
that the people do understand and that 
they are thoroughly aroused and alarmed 
by this Nation’s swift decline. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 4, 1941. 
Hon. PHILIP A. BENNETT, 
Washington, D.C. 

ESTEEMED Sm: We read in our February 20 
issue of the Fairmont Sentinel, Fairmont, 
Minn., a most interesting, and may we say, 
inspiring, account, of your stand in which 
you hold that “too much of the taxpayers’ 
money appropriated by Congress for the bene- 
fit of the unemployed and deserving poor 
goes into the pockets of political pets,” or 
words to this general effect. 

This corporation, together with the In- 
ternational Humane Education Foundation, 
Inc., and others, would like to do something 
to put a stop to the skulduggery, waste, and 
extravagance. We wish you would put us on 
your mail list for whatever you issue. We 
would like to see you undertake a movement 
to eradicate the evils on W. P. A. They are 
pretty bad, almost beyond redemption. For 
one thing there should be no nonrelief em- 
ployees, or brass hats, The way to stop 
that would be to make the places less at- 
tractive by drastically cutting the salaries, 
halving them in most cases. We invite your 
attention to enclosures and particularly the 
affidavit and memo in the outrageous Coun- 
tryman case. 

Respectfully, 
Truman T. Prerson, President, 
Minnesota Grand Jurors Associated, 


— 


MINNESOTA GRAND Jurors ASSOCIATED, 
Minneapolis, March 4, 1941. 


MEMO TO CONGRESSMAN HON. PHILIP A. BEN- 
NETT, OF MISSOURI 


Dear Mn. BENNETT: Herewith a brief state- 
ment of facts supported with an affidavit in 
regard to the case of (Miss) Gratia Coun- 
tryman, an estimable lady, but by no pos- 
sible stretch of the imagination an eligible 
person to W. P. A. insofar as we understand 
that set-up. 

Miss Countryman is in her seventy- 
seventh year. She retired nearly 7 years 
ago at 70 and draws pension of $162 per 
month. In 1938, August 19, some person, 
we believe it was one Mrs. Cora Sundell 
Fridley, herself much out of place as a 
W. P. A. executive, had a hand in having 
Miss Countryman appointed to W. P. A. 
Since Miss Countryman had served the city 
some 48 years at good pay, for many years 
$6,000 per year, it is said that she was well- 
to-do and enjoys an income considerable 
from private sources. Of that we will not 
say at this time. The third district, Minne- 
apolis, office today (March 4) stated that 
Miss Countryman, despite her age, was given 
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a classification, by Mrs. Fridley, as B-Supt. 
stipend $2,400. And she was in her seventy- 
fifth year then. 

Disregarding her income from investments, 
etc., thanks to W. P. A., the agency of 
humanity to reiieve unemployment, by add- 
ing $2,400 per annum to the young lady's 
pension of $1,944, gave her a net cash income 
of $4,344. 

June 22, 1940, Mrs. Cora Sundell Fridley, 
Director of the Womens and Professional 
Division, again classified Miss Countryman, 
who was stepping into the vigorous 77-year- 
old class, and Miss Countryman took over as 
superintendent of the newspaper indexing 
project, Minneapolis, at $2,366. You will note 
this was a slight cut of $34 per annum, 
Nevertheless, it gives her a monthly income 
of $359.16, plus her private income from other 
sources, so that although she lays off quite a 
bit because of illness and indisposition com- 
mon to people who have passed well on past 
their three score and ten of allotted years, 
she is doing pretty well. Even those who 
werk for her point out that she draws five 
and six times as much as they do, which is 
why they are underfed, undernourished, and 
pretty much fed up on W. P. A. skulduggery 
that permits such un-Godly business. 

Your article only told part of the truth of 
the evil of W. P. A. Ward heelers, politicians, 
career men and women, eigarette-smoking, 
rum-gurzling opportunists, soft soa pers, 
petty grafters, chiselers, they get in any- 
where, it seems, but for God's sake why toler- 
ate them on W. P. A., and why put at the 
head of W. P. A. the kind of talent that 
stands for such? Throw out the aardvarks, 
gunnels, and gunards. W. P. A., as consti- 
tuted, needs a revamping. Mostly the fault 
is with the brass-hat men and women, but 
there is also faulty business on the relief end 
of it, and these, together with the brass hats 
in error, make of the whole a pretty smelly 
mess. 

We commend to your attention the Fair- 
mont Sentinel, Doc Yak article on W. P. A., 
and urge you to read it to get a slant from 
still another direction. We will be glad to 
furnish other facts. ; 

TRUMAN T. PIERSON, 
President, Minnesota Grand 
Jurors Association, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
STATE or MINNESOTA, 
County of Hennepin, 
City of Minneapolis, ss: 

Truman T. Pierson, being first duly sworn, 
deposes and says that the statements hereto 
attached were by him obtained personally 
from facts and sources named, to wit: 

1. House Appropriations Committee of the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
through a Member of the Senate (March 1, 
1941). 

2. The Minneapolis Municipal Employees’ 
Retirement Board, Minneapolis City Hall, No. 
349% (Peterson) (March 3, 1941). 

3. Minnesota State office, W. P. A., St. Paul 
(March 4, 1941). 

4. W. P. A. Newspaper Index Project, old 
Trudeau School, Ninth Avenue and Fourth 
Street SE. (March 4, 1941). 

5. P. & S. Division and Personnel, St. Paul 
office, W. P. A. (March 4, 1941) and District Of- 
fice No. 3, Mrs. Fridley in charge women's and 
professional division. 

Deponent further states on oath that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief these state- 
ments are correct and true, and where not 
told directly to him he believes them to be 
true in accord with the record from which 
taken. 

TRUMAN T. PIERSON. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me, this 4th 
day of March 1941. 

A. A. CARLSON, 
Deputy Clerk of District Court, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. 
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The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
the guilty one. It so happens that I am 
the one who made the remarks. I am the 
demagogue. Those remarks, coming as 
they do from the other side of the aisle, 
I do not mind. As I told the gentleman 
from Kansas the other day, I can take 
them. Let us see now who is the dema- 
gogue. 

I made a statement that I refuse to re- 
tract, because it is the truth, as shown by 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. In just a minute I 
will yield if I have the time. Ihave only 5 
minutes. I did not bother the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the gentleman 
read the RECORD? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iam going to read it 
right now. 

Page 922 of the Recorp of February 12, 
in the first column, reads as follows: 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT: In 
line 23, page 3, strike out ‘$34,105,000’ and 
insert in lieu thereof 825,000,000“, 


A little more than $9,000,000 the gen- 
tleman sought to take away from the 
W.P. A. appropriation, not for 12 months, 
not for 6 month, but for the balance of 
the fiscal year, which ends June 30. If 
the gentleman will multiply the amount 
he sought to reduce this appropriation 
by three, he will find the reduction for 
1 fiscal year would be approximately 
$28,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I said that a little over 
3 percent of the money spent for W. P. A. 
in St. Louis was for administrative ex- 
penditures. If the gentleman will make 
an investigation, he will find that ap- 
proximately 50 wercent of the people 
holding positions classed as administra- 
tive are certified people; men with fam- 
ilies, men with wives and children, 
widows with children, When you take 
that money away from them you take it 
away from the poor, because the certified 
people are surely in that class. 

The gentleman says he is no New 
Dealer. I know he is no New Dealer. I 
never expected him to be. I will say to 
the gentleman that the Social Security 
Act which the New Deal has passed is 
some of the legislation that I am very 
proud of, including the appropriations 
for W. P. A., which are to take care of 
the millions of people who found them- 
selves out of jobs when your Republican 
administration went out of office in 
March 1933. 

Mr. Speaker, I have absolutely no 
apologies to make for the statement to 
which the gentleman refers, that I made 
sr Friday. The Recorp speaks for it- 
self. 

I do not know what happened in his 
part of the State of Missouri, but I do 
know what happened in the city of St. 
Louis. I defy the gentleman to enumer- 
ate any scandals in the operations of 
W. P. A. in St. Louis since its inception. 

It so happens that I did not even know 
the man who is now the W. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator in St. Louis when he was 
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appointed. I had never met his prede- 
cessor before he was appointed, who un- 
fortunately dropped dead while on duty. 
I had nothing to do with their appoint- 
ment. I have not tried to put any poli- 
tics in W. P. A. But when you say that 
you are taking $9,000,000 from an ap- 
propriation of $34,000,000 over a period of 
a few months, and that you are not de- 
priving any poor of their jobs, I say to 
the gentleman that he does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not a fact that 
the bill in question provided $375,000,000 
for the W. P. A.? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Les. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not a fact that 
the 834,105,000 was only for official sal- 
aries? 

Mr. COCHRAN. For administrative 
expenditures. I told the gentleman that 
the administrative expenditures would 
cover approximately 50 percent of cer- 
tified people. I know what the gentle- 
man has in his hand. He does not need 
to show me papers about one individual 
out of millions who was arrested and 
convicted. That man should have been 
convicted. As far as Iam concerned the 
judge could have given him twice the 
sentence that he did give him and I 
would never complain. So the gentle- 
man does not need to complain about 
what one individual might have done. 
Further that case was not a St. Louis 
case. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the gentleman 
come to my office and let me show him a 
list of W. P. A. crooks? I have them 
from all over the Nation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. From all over the 
Nation? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am coming over to 
look at them. I want to see them. This 
is a mighty big Nation and I want to see 
what you have from all over the Nation. 
Applause. 

Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short article relative to in- 
come taxes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM AND FREEDOM OF 
THE PRESS 


Mr. CONNERY, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY, Mr. Speaker, the 
question of economic freedom is all-im- 
portant to all American workers and to 
all sincerely interested in the welfare of 
our country. Economic freedom means 
the securing of or the holding of a job 
at fair wages. This matter is of special 
concern to skilled workers who have in- 
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vested 5 or more years of their lives in 
St Bante the necessary craftsmanship or 
skill. 

Another question of vital concern to 
all of us is the continued freedom of the 
press, free from any outside control or 
influence. 

Both of these subjects are dealt with 
in a highly informative manner in a 
letter which I recently received from the 
president of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association, This asso- 
ciation is composed of the five national 
printing-trades unions, 

I wish to insert at this point in my 
remarks the letter which I have just re- 
ferred to, and sincerely hope that the 
contents of the letter will be given con- 
sideration by all Members of the House. 
[Applause.] 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIED PRINTING 
TRADES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1941. 

Sm: The following open letter, while self- 
explanatory, deals with the highly important 
subject of: 

Can we continue to maintain a free press 
if the sustenance of such free press, adver- 
tising, is to be continually diverted to radio 
broadcasting? 

Most newspapers, magazines, and periodi- 
cals have found it necessary to cut corners to 
continue in existence, while printing trades 
workers are today receiving less, II. yearly 
compensation, than they did in 1929. Official 
reports of radio broadcasting stations show net 
profits averaging, over a pericd of years yearly 
net profits in excess of 60 percent. One net- 
work is paying yearly dividends of more than 
200 percent on the actual cash invested. 

My attention has been called to the joint 
efforts of a few advertising agencies, working 
with the radio monopolists, seeking to mis- 
lead publishers that a tax on gross incomes of 
radio stations may lead to a similar tax on 
publications. Naturally, those few advertis- 
ing agencies, which have netted many mil- 
lions more in dollars from radio advertising 
than was possible through placing the same 
business with publications can be expected to 
join with those who control the networks. 

The undersigned will greatly appreciate 
your comment upon the attached statement 
of facts and such suggestions, in the way of 
improvement of the program adopted by the 
printing trades unions, as you believe will 
help to correct conditions which all must 
admit cannot continue if we are to have a 
free press in America, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. Haccerry, 
President. 


To the Publishers of Editor & Publisher, 
Printer’s Ink, and Wall Street Journal: 

GENTLEMEN: Your publication recently 
took occasion to oppose or severely criticize 
recommendations which this organization has 
put forth in the hope of maintaining a free 
press, of protecting the job opportunities of 
those dependent upon the success of the 
newspaper, magazine, and periodical industry, 
as well as making it possible for the em- 
ployers in those industries to secure a fair 
return upon their investments. 

In view of the following facts, taken from 
governmental and radio trade sources, may I 
respectfully request of you some program of 
a realistic nature, in place of the program 
adopted by this organization, which you 
oppose. 

Governmental reports show that while the 
yearly wages of many skilled tradesmen have 
substantially increased for 1939 over the 
yearly wages paid in 1929, the workers in the 
newspaper, magazine, and periodical industry 
received, in 1939, $284, or 15 percent less 
than they received in 1929; that there were in 
1939, the last year for which governmental 
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figures are available, 1,656 fewer publishing 
plants where printing trades workers might 
secure or hold jobs; that the value added to 
the product of printing trades workers in 
1939 was some $1,700, or 15 percent less than 
that which prevailed in 1929, thus providing 
less revenue for the employer to use for the 
workers’ pay roll, materials, taxes, and profit; 
that the cost of materials, per worker, used in 
the printing and publishing industry, in 1939, 
was $406, or some 13% percent higher than 
im 1929; that, in many instances, to make 
possible the continued publication the sales 
price of newspapers and magazines has been 
increased as high as 50 percent, thus trans- 
ferring to the readers the costs previously 
derived from revenues from advertising which 
has been diverted to radio broadcasting. 

We contend that there is a real difference 
between radio broadcasting and the publish- 
ing of a newspaper, magazine, or periodical. 
There are publications wherein the readers 
pay the entire costs of such publications. 
In other words, there are publications which 
do not carry any advertising and are wholly 
supported by the readers. No commercial 
radio broadcasting station at present oper- 
ates other than those which are dependent 
upon advertising as their scuzce cf revenue 
and profits. 

The real freedom of the press will continue 
only so long as newspaper, magazine, and 
periodical advertising is available at a fair 
price, or the reading public will agree to pay 
for such publications a price which will meet 
the costs otherwise met by advertising. The 
real freedom of the press is jeopardized when 
we find 294 publishers, in many cases, forced, 
through unfair competitive conditions in 
their trade areas, to purchase, at heavy costs, 
radio stations, thus beeoming dependent 
upon the good will of a governmental agency 
to protect these investments, and, in order to 
insure the continued value of these radio 
investments, possibly subservient, even in 
their newspaper columns, to the wishes of a 
controlling and dominating governmental 
agency 

May we ask that you name some other 
governmental franchise holders who have 
yearly profited, as a class or a group, to the 
extent of a yearly net average of more than 
60 percent on their cash investments? Also, 
that you suggest the names of other govern- 
mental franchise holders, who pay nothing to 
the Government for such monopolistic grants 
as a radio broadcasting license, and, who do 
not pay a substantial excise tax, in addition 
to other governmental taxes? Radio-broad- 
cast stations pay nothing to the Government 
for the monopolistic licenses which make 
possible yearly profits as high as 250 percent 
net on their cash investments. 

Is it possible that your publication is un- 
aware of the rebates and the granting of 
special discounts, as well as the sizeable dis- 
counts—as high as 50 percent—allowed to 
national advertisers and advertising agencies 
to promote radio advertising? 

Is it possible that your publication is un- 
aware that rebates and special discounts pre- 
vail in radio advertising? That “rebate to be 
12½ percent of the gross billing (after deduc- 
tion of special blue discounts, if any)” and “a 
discount of 25 percent in lieu of weekly quan- 
tity discounts and annual rebates will be al- 
lowed currently to advertisers whose con- 
tracted gross billings equal $1,500,000 within 
a 12-month fiscal year.” Weekly discounts 
and rebates of 12½ percent and annual re- 
bates of 25 percent are also allowed adver- 
tisers on the red network. Also, “All network 
contracts for the same advertiser may be 
combined in computing discounts.” We have 
not referred to the additional discounts or 
commissions which the advertising agencies 
receive from artists who participate in such 
network programs. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission’s committee investigat- 
ing radio monopoly recently reported that 90 
percent of the programs broadcast over the 
networks are built by advertising agencies. 
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Is it possible that advertising agencies, 
aware of the rebates paid by the networks, 
with the further privilege of combining ex- 
penditures in computing discounts, do not 
become the direct purchasers of radio time, 
passing on the network listed costs to their 
advertising clients, thus, retaining for them- 
selves the million of dollars annually paid by 
the networks in the form of discounts and 
rebates? 

Illustrative of the under-the-table dealing 
and rebating which has resulted in diverting 
advertising from the printed page to radio 
broadcasting is found in the contract between 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and Para- 
mount Pictures wherein Columbia agreed to 
provide Paramount with 260 nighttime hours 
of coast-to-coast network broadcasting, other 
we on Saturday, at the net cost to Colum- 

a. 

Is there no significance in the fact 15 
advertising agencies listed more than 70 per- 
cent of total network advertising in 1940; 
that 12 advertising agencies, with total bill- 
ings of $33,701,412, in 1940 (65 percent of the 
total network billings), qualified for the 25- 
percent annual rebate from National Broad- 
casting Co., dividing among themselves pro- 
portionately a net of many millions of dollars 
more than they would have received had they 
placed such advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and periodicals; that 5 additional adver- 
tising agencies, with listings of $5,733,927, in 
1940, most likely qualified for National Broad- 
casting Co.'s weekly rebate of 1214 percent? 

Is there no significance in the fact that re- 
ports show that less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of radio network advertising is piaced 
direct; that advertising agencies collect com- 


missions from a minimum of 15 percent to 


possibly 40 percent of the advertising dollar 
spent for 99% percent of the advertising 
placed on the networks? 

Might we also suggest that you point out, 
if possible, any class or group of publications 
which has netted, as has the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, more than 200 percent yearly 
in profits, Other instances might be cited: 

. While official reports of the 705 radio sta- 
tions show yearly net profits of more than 
60 percent, and, while one network yearly 
distributes dividends of more than 200 per- 
cent oh invested capital, we find that these 
705 stations reported officlaliy to the Federal 


Communications Commission they employed, 


for a typical week of October 1939, on full and 
part time, a total of 2,175 executives, at an 
average weekly salary of $77.32, and 17,431 
wage workers. These wage workers received 
average weekly wages as follows: 3,158 highly 
skilled electrical operators $37.73; 2,768 staff 
musicians 837.74; 594 writers $31.53; 2.191 
other artists $27.42; 1,836 miscellaneous work- 
ers $21.53; and 1,580 clerks and stenographers 
$20.53. It is interesting to note that 15 
electrical operators, 44 staff musicians, 15 
writers, 144 other artists, 102 miscellaneous 
workers, and 15 clerks and stenographers were 
not compensated for their services. 


Realizing fully that your publication, de- 
pendent as it is upon the continued success 
of the American publishing industry, is de- 
sirous of helping to maintain and to insure 
the freedom of the préss, as we are, and, 
mindful of the fact that we are all fallible, 
we sincerely trust that your publication will 
be abie to suggest some other course which 
will make possible that which we all seek, 
namely, the continued freedom of the press 
from either governmental or other outside 
influence, and, at the same time, the em- 
ployment at fair wages and under fair working 
conditions of those workers dependent upon 
the publishing industry for a livelihood, with 
a fair return to those who have invested 
their capital in such publications. 

Trusting that we may be favored with a 
prompt response to this inquiry, 

Sincerely yours, 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein the letter to which I have 
referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
IN PEANUTS 


Mr, PACE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 3546) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, for the purpose 
of regulating interstate and foreign com- 
merce in peanuts, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, this is a matter 
in which the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hore] is interested; and he is here? 

Mr. PACE. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3546) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, for the purpose of 
regulating interstate and foreign commerce 
in peanuts, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as ſol- 
lows: On page 3, line 19, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendment, strike out the figures 
“90" and insert the figures 95“; on page 4, 
line 8, ot the Senate engrossed amendment, 
strike out the word “of” and insert the word 
“on”; on page 4 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out lines 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19 and insert “Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this section, the Secretary shall 
preclaim a national marketing quota with 
respect to the crop of peanuts produced in the 
calendar year 1941 equal to the minimum 
quota provided for said year in subsection 
(a) hereof and shall provide for the holding 
of a referendum on such quota within thirty 


days after the date upon which this Act be- 


comes effective, and the State and farm acre- 
age allotments established under the 1941 
agricultural conservation program shall be the 
State and farm acreage allotments for the 
1941 crop of peanuts”; on page 5, line 3, of 
the Senate engrossed amendment, strike out 
the figures 90“ and insert the figures 95“, 
on page 6 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out the period 
after the word “year”, insert a semi-colon cnd 
strike out the following sentence “In the 
distribution of such increase of 2 per centum, 
preference shall be given to the claims of new 
producers” and insert “Provided, in the dis- 
tribution of such increases based on such ex- 
cess acreage the total allotments established 
for new farms shall not be less than fifty per 
centum of such increases”; on page 10 of 
the Senate engrossed amendment after the 
word “basis” in line 10, insert “of the for- 
mula used in determining the parity price 
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of peanuts as”; and on page 10 of the Senate 
engrossed amendment strike out all of lines 
17, 18, 19, and 20; on page 10, line 8, of the 
Senate engrossed amendment, strike out the 
figures 52“ and insert the figures “50”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

HATTIE W. CARAWAY, 

GEORGE D, AIKEN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3546) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of regulating inter- 
state and foreign commerce in peanuts, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The Senate struck out the entire House bill 
and substituted as one amendment a new 
bill. However, the House bill and the Senate 
amendment are substantially the same. The 
Senate amendment restores to the bill an 
authorization for a diversion program. 

The bill as it passed the House provided 
that neither the national acreage allotment 
nor the acreage allotments for any State 
could in the future be less than 95 percent 
of the 1941 allotments. The Senate amend- 
ment provides 90 instead of 95 percent, 
which we are advised was a typographical 
error, and the conferees agree to 95 percent 
as provided in the House bill. Another typo- 
graphical error in the Senate amendment 
uses the word “of” when it should be “on” 
and that is corrected. 

Section 358 fixes the acreage allotment for 
1941 at 1,610,000 acres. The bill as passed in 
the House provides that the Secretary shall 
proclaim as the national marketing quota 
for 1941 a quantity of peanuts sufficient to 
provide an acreage in that amount. The 
Senate amendment merely provides that the 
Secretary shall proclaim a national marketing 
quota for 1941 without specifically stating the 
amount, The House language is substituted 
for the Senate language. 

Both bills contain a provision that not to 
exceed 2 percent of the national acre- 
age allotment for each year shall be provided 
for new farms. The Senate bill provides that 
in the distribution of this 2 percent 
preference should be given to the claims of 
the new producers. In lieu of that language, 
the conferees have agreed to an amendment 
providing that in the distribution of such 
increases, the allotments for new farms shall 
not be less than 50 percent of such increase. 

The Senate bill provides that parity price 
of peanuts shall be on the basis now pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the conferees agreed that instead 
of the word “basis”, the amendment should 
read “basis of the formula used.” 

The Senate bill authorizes loans at rates 
of not less than 52 percent of the parity 
price and the conferees agree to reduce this 
minimum to 50 percent. 


H. P. FULMER, 

Watt Doxey, 

STEPHEN Pace, 

CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 

J. ROLAND KINZER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
unanimous report of the conferees. Un- 
less there are some questions, I shall 
move the previous question. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I believe the gentleman 
should give a brief explanation of the 
conference report. One or two changes 
have been made, and I think they should 
be explained to the House. 

Mr. PACE. The majority of the 
changes are entirely clerical, represent- 
ing correction of language. The only 
substantial change made by the Senate 
was to authorize diversion of the pro- 
gram. In the bill, as passed by the House, 
loans were authorized from 52 percent to 
75 percent of parity. The conferees 
agreed to reduce the minimum figure 
from 52 percent to 50 percent, which will 
have the effect of authorizing a lesser 
loan than was authorized by the bill as 
passed the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
on tomorrow for 15 minutes after the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
desk and the completion of the legislative 
program of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the legislative program and any 
matters on the Speaker’s table, I may ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. FITZGERALD, for 4 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Foran, indefinitely, on account 
of illness of his mother. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM—A GOLD MINE 
FOR THE GRAFTERS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently all the grafters, the professionals, 
and the amateurs, who tried to grow rich 
out of prohibition, like vultures and 
hyenas, are taking advantage of the na- 
tional apprehension and the workers’ 
necessity to raid the National Treasury, 
increase the cost of national defense, and 
take the necessities of life from the fami- 
lies of loyal Americans who would work 
in defense of their country. The safety 
of our country means nothing to these 
racketeers, who are harbored and housed 
by both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 

EXPLOITING MEMBERS OF RIVAL UNIONS 

Long have some labor leaders traded on, 
and benefited by, every man’s sympathy 
for and desire to help those who earn a 
livelihood through physical toil. Digging 
up and robbing the dead, buried in a 
cemetery, is a mild and comparatively 
harmless pastime as compared with these 
hyenas and vultures who know neither 
humanity nor patriotism. Bloodsuckers 
and leeches, they not only weaken the 
Nation as a whole but they would, if they 
could, suck the very blood from the veins 
of those who must work if they would 
eat. And they prey upon the members 
of rival unions as relentlessly as upon 
nonunion men, 

CONGRESS REFUSES TO SUPPLY REMEDY 

For months this vicious and detestable 
thing has been carried on in a wholesale 
manner. A bill to stop this practice was 
offered by me so long ago—November 25, 
1940—that it seems ancient history, It 
was reintroduced on January 10. 

If any Member of this House is un- 
aware of the practice or the remedy 
offered, it is not my fault. The press 
from day to day has carried news of the 
evidence of the racketeering as it spread 
from place to place. At last editors of 
the great dailies have decided that even 
loyalty to this administration will not 
permit them to remain silent while the 
very foundation of the Nation is under- 
mined. The Sunday papers, almost with- 
out exception, commented upon the situ- 
ation editorially. 

INVESTIGATION RESOLUTION WEDNESDAY 

Wednesday next the Rules Committee 
of the House will have an opportunity to 
Pass upon a resolution which was offered 
asking for an investigation of the situa- 
tion here in the District. That resolution 
should be extended to cover at least 
Maryland and Virginia, and it is my hope 
that the Members of the House will sup- 
port that resolution before the commit- 
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tee and later on the floor if favorable 
action is taken. 
THE SIZE OF THE LABOR RACKETEERS' KITTY 


In order that the memory of the Mem- 
bers may again be refreshed, I once more 
call attention to the charge of the C. I. O. 
made November 20 last, that 4,500 work- 
ers had filed application for employment 
at Camp Grant, and that the A. F. of L. 
was using the opportunity to strive for a 
$350,000 jack pot to be collected from 
those applicants for work. 

Your attention is directed again to the 
report that at Camp Edwards the New 
Bedford Carpenters’ Union had collected 
$262,000 from workers on a defense proj- 
ect and was quarreling over the dispo- 
sition of the funds, Their activities in- 
terfered with, at a union mass meeting 
came the shout, “If the Army is going to 
fight us and gyp us out of our living, then 
we'll fight the Army.” 

Yesterday came the editorials based on 
the story of Byron Darnton, of the New 
York Times, printed Saturday, making 
the charge that officers at Camp Meade 
said that some $400,000 had been col- 
lected from workers at Fort Meade on 
that defense project. 

A NOTICE DIRECT FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Darnton printed in full the notice 
to all field workers, copy of which I re- 
ceived some time ago. 

That you labor under no delusion as 
to what some of these organizations are 
up to, that notice is herein printed in 
full. It reads: 

NOTICE TO ALL FIELD WORKERS 


1. It is desired to inform all men in the 
field that the Consolidated Engineering Co. 
is a union company and, therefore, all field 
men, skilled and unskilled, are requested to 
belong to their respective unions. 

2. All men who fall to keep up their good 
standing in their respective unions by failing 
to pay their dues, will be subject to dismissal, 

3. All union dues will be collected at either 
the trade-union headquarters in Baltimore, 
or at the Union Building located on Annapo- 
lis Road, off post reservation on the follow- 
ing days and hours; 

Carpenters: Monday to Saturday, inclusive, 
after 4:30 p. m. 

Laborers: Monday to Saturday, inclusive, 
after 4:30 p. m. at union office on Annapolis 
Road, or union office in Baltimore, Md., from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. Monday to Thursday, and 
Friday to 9 p. m. 

4. When you pay your union dues, request 
a regular union receipt for your money, and 
when total amount of initiation fee is paid, 
be sure to get regular union card. 

5. Dues will be accepted at the union office 
located on opposite side of Annapolis Road 
only during the hours listed above, and any 
worker caught leaving the job to pay his dues 
during working hours, will be dismissed. 

6. Authorized union delegates who show 
their credentials are authorized to request 
you to show your union card, or work but- 
ton. Show either card or button when re- 
quested to do so by authorized delegate. 

7. Union delegates are not allowed to 
threaten, annoy, enter into discussion with, 
or ta'e a worker's button away from him. 
They are not permitted to collect dues from 
men during working hours. Officials of the 
Consolidated Engineering Co. only are au- 
thorized to discharge you from this job. 

8. Initiation fees and weekly dues are as 
follows: 

Carpenters’ union: Full fee: $57.50 entitles 
man to union card and full membership. If 
paid in installments: Down payment of 
$23.50; 88.50 each week thereafter until full 
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amount of $57.50 has been paid. Monthly 
dues are $2. 

Laborers’ union: Full fee: $25 entitles work- 
er to union card and full membership. If 
paid in installments: $5 each week for 5 
weeks until total of $25 is paid. Monthly 
dues are $1.50. 

9. Failure to remain in good standing with 
your union local will result in your being dis- 
charged and, once discharged, you will not be 
rehired. 

HAROLD DREHER, 
Project Manager, Consolidated Engi- 
neering Co. 
WERE WE FOOLED AGAIN? 


Read again paragraph 9. As you have 
sat here in this House and voted billions 
of dollars for national defense, did you 
have the remotest idea that before your 
constituents could earn a part of that 
money by working on national defense, 
they would have to kick in to a union 
racketeer? Of course, you did not, and 
now is the time for Congress to let not 
only the unions, the people of the United 
States, but the whole world know that 
here in America there is, at times at least, 
equality of opportunity, 

MICHIGAN’S OPPORTUNITY 

The people of Michigan believe in 
national defense, but they do not want to 
be dragged into World War No. 2. 

That they are being taken into this 
war, despite their protests, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that every Michigan Con- 
gressman—Democrat as well as Republi- 
can—voted against the conscription bill, 
is becoming a certainty- 

When this administration insists upon 
an appropriation of $7,000,000,000 to 
make and to carry on a war wherever in 
the whole world the President may choose 
to wage war, there can no longer be any 
doubt of the President’s intentions. It 
matters very little what he has said or 
what he may say. You, as well as I, 
know from past experience how much, 
if a reliance can be placed upon his 
word. 

It is a fact that he has asked, and has 
received, from Congress funds to raise 
and equip an army of 4,000,000 men. 
No one believes for one moment that 
such an army is needed for defense. It 
could be used to send an army across the 
sea. Since Churchill made his remark 
that men would not be needed this year, 
an English statesman has said that Eng- 
land did need men. 

American liners are being transformed 
into troop ships. Certainly, American 
ships should not be used to transport 
English or Canadian soldiers. Does any- 
one doubt that they are to be used to take 
cit men to a European or Asiatic 
war 

The administration’s forces in Con- 
gress have several times defeated pro- 
posed amendments to the Lend-Lease 
Act, and to an appropriation act, which 
would deny to the President the power 
to send American men to fight on foreign 
soil. If the President does not intend to 
send them there for that purpose, why 
does he want the power? 

You know very well that here, while we 
are supposedly preparing for national 
defense, the President has done nothing 
of any consequence to hinder or prevent 
the Communists and the labor racketeers 
who are delaying and making our na- 
tional-defense program excessively costly, 
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Without effective protest, he permits 
Sidney Hillman, of the National Defense 
Council; Madam Perkins; and other ad- 
ministrative officials to continue their 
efforts to wreck Henry Ford and the Ford 
Motor Co., to compel every American 
worker to pay for the privilege of working 
in national defense. 

By his failure to act, he has lent sup- 
port to the procedure of Harold Chris- 
toffel, an avowed Communist, shown to be 
such by testimony offered before the Dies 
committee, to keep closed for 61 days 
the Allis-Chalmers plant at West Allis, 
Milwaukee, Wis., when he and other of- 
ficials of the administration know full 
well that the Navy is depending upon that 
company to furnish the material, the 
nondelivery of which is hampering the 
Navy program. 

He knows that that strike has held up 
the delivery of machinery which is neces- 
sary for the operation of the Govern- 
ment’s powder plant at Radford, Va. 

More than a million dollars, with this 
administration’s consent, has been col- 
lected by labor racketeers from men who 
want jobs at Government camps and else- 
where on the defense program. 

There is an election in Michigan on 
April 7 and Michigan citizens will have 
an opportunity to make what may be their 
last protest against entering this war. 
Senators and Congressmen watch elec- 
tions.. Many are influenced by the re- 
turns, for they know that sooner or later 
they must go before their constituents to 
give an account of their stewardship. 

If Michigan citizens will return an over- 
whelming majority against the Demo- 
cratic State administration, which is a 
part of the Federal machine, Congress- 
men throughout the land will sit up and 
take notice and, to some extent at least, 
be guided accordingly. 

At least one editor of Michigan, Wil- 
liam Berkey, who publishes the Cassopolis 
Vigilant at Cassopolis, in southwestern 
Michigan, is aware of the situation. Note 
this editorial from his issue of March 20. 
He writes: 

We know that ordinarily a very large num- 
ber of people do not take the trouble to go to 
spring elections, feeling that such elections 
are not very important. Well, folks, if you are 
in the habit of feeling that way, don’t feel 
that way this spring, for the election on April 
7 is of unusual importance, and here is one 
reason: 

Michigan is the first great State to hold an 
election since the passage of the President's 
lease-lend bill, which gave him dictatorial 
powers, and if Michigan goes Democratic on 
April 7, President Roosevelt will immediately 
construe it as approval of his course, and it 
will encourage him to go still further on his 
course leading us toward war. If you do not 
approve that course, if you do not favor the 
growing burden of taxes and debt, if you do 
not favor conscription of your boys to fight 
(you do not know where), and if you do not 
favor giving to one man the power to give 
away our armament and naval defenses, you 
should be willing to help make Michigan’s 
Republican vote so large that not only the 
President but all the rubber stamps in Con- 
gress will take note of the fact that the great 
State of Michigan does not approve what has 
been done. And this is far more important 
than you may think, 


If the voters of Michigan believe we 
should keep out of this war, that we 
should not again send millions of our men 
to Europe and, after the war is over, be 
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burdened with an additional monumental 
debt, they should get out and make their 
protest on April 7. 

The issue is clear and, if they let the 
President drag us into this war without 
making this indirect protest, Michigan 
citizens can blame no one but themselves. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Saturday, March 22, 1941, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 533. An act to amend section 4 (f) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, to provide for extra compensation for 
overtime of in-charge and radio 
inspectors of the fiec division of the engi- 
neering department of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission; 

H.R.2703. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Joe L. McQueen; 

H. R. 3440. An act for the relief of Edith 
Platt; 

H.R.3441 An act for the relief of Daisy 
Fitzpatrick; 

H. R. 3155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 3325. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 25, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 25, 
1941, to resume hearings on H. R. 3684, 
freight forwarders. 

There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 
27, 1941, to begin hearings on national 
defense in connection with oil. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors will meet to hold hearings on river 
and harbor improvement projects, as 
follows: Tuesday, March 25, 1941, Alafia 
River, Tampa Harbor, Fla.; and Tuesday, 
March 25, 1941, waterway connecting the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers. All 
meetings to start at 10:30 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

372. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 2 of the act of April 3, 1939 
(53 Stat. 556), so as to make its provisions 
applicable to personnel of all components of 
the Army of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

$73. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting draft of a 
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proposed joint resolution authorizing the 
Federal Security Administrator to permit the 
American Red Cross to construct needed 
recreational buildings on the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital reservation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

374. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting report relating to awards for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. FULMER: Joint Committee on Forestry. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 31, Seventy- 
fifth Congress; House Concurrent Resolutions 
11, 23, and 51, Seventy-sixth Congress. Re- 
port authorizing and directing the committee 
to study and make investigation of the pres- 
ent and prospective situation with respect 
to forest land of the United States, its con- 
dition, ownership, and management, as it 
affects a balanced timber budget, watershed 
protection, flood control, and other commodi- 
ties, and social economic benefits which may 
be derived from such land; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 323). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. BOLAND: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4146. A bill to extend the pro- 
visions of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 
for a period of 2 years, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 324). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
701. A bill for the relief of the Allentown 
Airport Corporation; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 303). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 778. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Reese; without amendment (Rept. No. 
304). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOGGS: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2006, A bill for the relief of Ben Torian; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 305). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2709. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Howard Burkette; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 3C6). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 2742. A bill for the relief 
of Phillip Christian Holt; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 307). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Commmittee on Claims. 
H. R. 4026. A bill for the relief of S. Uttal; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 308). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4063. A bill to confer jurisdiction 


upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Herbert M. Gregory; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 309). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee 
on Claims. S. 6. An act for the relief of 
Maude Wilcox; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 310). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee 
on Claims. S. 97. An act for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Joy Montgomery, a 
minor; without amendment (Rept. No. 311). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington: Committee 
on Claims. S. 192. An act for the relief of 
the Johnson Flying Service, Inc.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 312). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland: Committee on 
Claims. S. 247. An act for the relief of 
Hilda C. Allstrom; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 313). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GATHINGS: Committee on Claims. S. 
302. An act for the relief of Clayton W. 
Curtis; without amendment (Rept. No. 314). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. S. 
307. An act authorizing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to adjust and settle 
the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 315). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. S. 527. 
An act for the relief of Ernest H. Steinberg: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 316). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims, 
S. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; without amendment (Rept. No. 
adi . Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. SCOTT: Committee on Claims. S. 791. 
An act for the relief of Dan A. Tarpley, Ernest 
H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 318). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. S. 819. 
An act for the relief of the widow and chil- 
dren of Dr. Jo M. Ferguson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 319). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF: Committee on Claims. S. 
933. An act for the relief of John McAlister, 
Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 320). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF':: Committee on Claims. S. 
957. An act for the relief of Glen E. Robin- 
son, doing business as the Robinson Marine 
Construction Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 321). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF: Committee on Claims. S. 
1033. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judg- 
ment on the claim of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Robert Lee Wright; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 322). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3614) 
granting a pension to Harry A. Croft, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota: 

H. R. 4147. A bill for the benefit of the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 4148 (by request). A bill providing for 
the payment of direct Federal old-age assist- 
ance to citizens 60 years of age or over; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: 

H. R. 4149. A bill to prohibit the discrim- 
ination against persons employed or seeking 
employment on national defense or other 
Government contracts because of the race, 
color, or religion of such persons; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 4150. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Lawrence River 
at or near Ogdensburg, N. T., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SUTPHIN: 

H. R. 4151. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of lands lying be- 
tween the present boundary of the naval air 
station, Lakehurst, N. J., and the new boun- 
dary of Fort Dix, in the county of Ocean and 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, GAVAGAN: 

H. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution requesting 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to aid the Government of Eire (Ireland) 
to purchase, loan, or lease all foodstuffs, 
clothing, or any necessary commodities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Wisconsin, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to consider their Joint 
Resolution No. 4A with reference to dairy 
foods for the armed forces; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 4152. A bill granting a pension to 
Bell D. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'NEAL: 

H. R. 4153. A bill for the relief of Cleaver 

Kelley; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H. R. 4154. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret Ragland; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SHANLEY: 

H. R. 4155. A bill for the relief of Arthur A. 

Schipke; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


556. By Mr. HARRINGTON: Petition in the 
nature of a concurrent resolution of the Iowa 
General Assembly, petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to pass a bill for an 
act to abate existing pollution, to prevent 
the future pollution of the waters, streams, 
and lakes under present Federal control and 
to impress upon the Iowa Members of the 
National Congress the desires of the Iowa 
people for the abatement and prevention of 
such pollution by national law; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

657. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the New 
York State Retail Hardware Association, Inc., 
concerning House bill 3821, the Fulmer bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

558. Also, petition of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Ind., con- 
cerning the Fulmer bill (H. R. 3821); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

559. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolutiqn of the 
Bronx Woman’s Club, Bronx, New York City, 
memorializing the Government to grant free 
postage to members of the armed forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
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560. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the New York State Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. opposing the 
Pulmer bill (H. R. 3821); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

561. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Ex- 
change Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the Detroit-Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

562. Also, petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Crawford County, Kans., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to House bill 1410, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 25, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, maker of heaven and 
earth, to whom we are indebted for life 
with its ever-present responsibilities, 
hear our prayer and look upon us with 
compassion, Upon our hearts do Thou 
write the words of wisdom and in our 
minds the lessons of experience. Dis- 
turb us with a sublime sense of inde- 
structible craving for a Higher than our- 
selves. How greatly we need Thee, for 
the hour is so bewildering. Oh, be not 
deaf to our cries; the world is a tumult 
and a tempest; strong men are beaten 
down, human hearts are weary, and dis- 
cretion lies prostrate. Before us is the 
tragic sight, and no sustaining rest seems 
to be realized. In this urgent hour, 
blessed Lord, bring men to understand 
that commerce and labor are most sacred 
things, uniting them into a fellowship 
for the safe being of our democracy. Do 
Thou persuade our citizens everywhere 
that disunity develops cynicism, con- 
tempt for law and order, and stiffens 
the bloodless hearts and nerves of cruel 
and false prophets of aggression. As a 
people, be gracious unto us; bind us so 
closely together that perilous discord 
shall never be allowed to cast its dark, 
threatening shadow upon the aspirations 
of a free people; help us to walk together 
in the protective, peaceful pursuits which 
lead to the higher levels of Christian 
civilization. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Seuate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 4050. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the national defense to pro- 
vide aid to the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives to have 
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printed for its use additional copies of the 
hearings held before said committee on the 
bill H. R. 3735. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3575. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 210. An act to amend the Interstate 
Cominerce Act, as amended, to provide for 
the regulation of freight forwarders; 

S. 917. An act to fix the amount of the 
annual payment by the United States toward 
defraying the es of the government of 
the District of Columbia; and 

S. 926. An act to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, so as to give protection 
to certain mortgagors in military service. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3546) entitled “An act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of regulating 
interstate and foreign commerce in pea- 
nuts, and for other purposes.” 


ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following privileged resolution and 
move its adoption, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 151 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers and Resident Commissioner be, and they 
are hereby, elected members of the standing 
committees of the House of Representatives, 
as follows: 

Military Affairs: E. C. Gathings, Arkansas; 
Bolivar Pagan, Puerto Rico. 

Naval Affairs: L. Mendel Rivers, South 
Carolina; Bolivar Pagan, Puerto Rico. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

Marcs 25, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SPEAKER RAYBURN: I would like to 
submit to you my resignation as a member 
of the following committees of the House of 
Representatives: 

World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Immigration and Naturalization. 

Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Census. 

Claims. 

Yours very truly, 
E. C. GaTHINGs. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 
LEAVE TO FILE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H. R. 3836 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the conferees have until midnight tonight 
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to file a report upon the bill H. R. 3836, 

the first deficiency appropriation bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an analysis 
upon the St. Lawrence seaway agree- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for two extensions of 
remarks in the Recorp, including some 
resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an excerpt from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial from the Boston Evening Tran- 
script entitled “The Weapon of Food.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID LASSER 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most disgusting thing that I have 
heard of in a long time is the appoint- 
ment of David Lasser, formerly the head 
of the Workers Alliance and a visitor 
at Moscow at the expense of that or- 
ganization, as a public-relations special- 
ist and employment specialist of the 
W. P. A. His job is to find out why 
W. P. A. workers are not employed in 
private industry. He was frequently in 
the columns and wrote for the Com- 
munist paper in New York, the Daily 
Worker. I have here a photograph of 
one of the editions of that paper, dated 
July 28, 1937, in which Mr. Lasser wrote 
an article for the Daily Worker, the Com- 
munist paper. I think that the bring- 
ing of Communists into the W. P. A. is 
thoroughly disgusting and outrageous. 
LApplause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, with 
each passing day the Congress of the 
United States fails to a greater degree in 
its obligation when we as Members do not 
bring before this body corrective legisla- 
tion to take care of the indefensible 
strikes now occurring in the defense in- 
dustries of the United States. 

It is reliably reported that some 12,000 
men in the employ of the Bethlehem Steel 
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Corporation are on strike. Additional 
thousands, it is said, will join in the walk- 
out. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
in its several plants employs approxi- 
mately 21,000 men. Defense orders for 
the Federal Government totaling more 
than $1,195,000,000 are being held up at 
this hour. Employers may be at fault. 
The workers perhaps have bona fide com- 
plaints against management. That is no 
reason, however, for stopping prepered- 
ness production. Mediation should settle 
the difficulties, but the wheels of our de- 
fense factories must continue to turn. 
As a friend of labor—but, first of all, as a 
patriotic American—I urge that there be 
brought from the committees legislation 
to correct these evils, and at once. [Ap- 
plause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


RUSH-BAGOT TREATY 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute, 
and to include in my remarks a letter 
which I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy on January 15. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Younc addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
REcorp.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial from the Santa Monica Evening 
Daily, entitled “Are Communists Respon- 
sible for These Strikes?” 

The SPEAKER. Withcut objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNISTS IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is unbelievable to me that men of the 
type of Lasser should be appointed to 
the position he now occupies. However, 
I want to draw to the attention of the 
Members particularly this morning the 
fact that Mr. Hillman is now trying to 
get control of the personnel of this new 
11-man board for mediation. He is 
bending every effort possible. With 
Madam Perkins representing the C. I. O. 
and the Department of Labor; with Sid- 
ney Hillman representing the C. I. O. 
and the O. P. M.; with Benjamin Lasser 
in the W. P. A.; and with the National 
Labor Relations Board controlled by sub- 
versive, communistic, racketeering C. I. O. 
leaders, where is the country going to 
get off? Are these Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats going to sit here and see this coun- 
try gradually sovietized each and every 
day a little more? In my district the 
owner of a plant cannot even get into 
his plant. What is that—sovietism, com- 
munism, or socialism? [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak for 1 minute. 


MARCH 25 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Dies addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp.] 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3575) to 
amend the National Housing Act, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “district, or Ter- 
ritory.“ 

Page 2. after line 15, insert: 

d) The term ‘State’ includes the sey- 
eral States, and Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, and the Virgin 
Islands.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “(herein referred 
to as the Defense Fund').“ 

Page 4, line 3, after Defense“, insert 
“Housing Insurance.“ 

Page 4, line 6, after “Defense”, insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

Page 4, line 25, strike out “said date” and 
insert “July 1, 1942, or such earlier date, 
whichever first occurs.” 

Page 5, line 13, strike out all after “aggre- 
gate”, down to and including “exceed” in line 
17 and insert “which is approved for mortgage 
insurance or defense housing insurance prior 
to the beginning of construction, and (i) the 
construction of which is begun after the date 
of enactment of this title, or (ii) the con- 
struction of which was begun after January 
1, 1940, and prior to the date of enactment 
of this title, and which has not been sold or 
occupied since completion. Such principal 
obligation shall not exceed.” 

Page 9. line 25, strike out “porperty” and 
insert “property.” 

Page 11, line 8, after “mortgage”, insert 
“Provided, That the mortgagor shall not be 
released from such liability in any case until 
the Administrator is satisfied that the mort- 
gaged property has been sold to a purchaser 
satisfactory to the Administrator, and that 
such purchaser has paid on account of the 
purchase price, in cash or its equivalent, at 
least 10 percent of the appraised value of 
such property as determined by the Admin- 
istrator as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance.” 

Page 11, line 19, after “Defense”, insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

Page 12, line 17, after “Defense”, insert 
Housing Insurance.“ 

Page 12, line 22, after Defense“, insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

Page 15, line 6, strike out all after “of” 
down to and including “Administrator” in 
lines 8 and 9 and insert “any claim so as- 
signed unless such suit or action is com- 
menced within 6 months after the assign- 
ment of such claim to the Administrator, or 
within 6 months after the last payment was 
made to the Administrator with respect to 
the claim so assigned, whichever is later.” 

Page 16, line 8, after “Defense”, insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

Pages 16, line 11, after “Defense”, insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

Page 17, line 1, after “Defense”, insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 

Page 17, line 5, after 
“Housing Insurance.” 

Page 17, after line 20, insert: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 201 of title II of such 
act, as amended, is amended (1) by striking 
out the words “district, or Territory” in sub- 
section (a) of such section, and (2) by adding 


“Defense”, insert 
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at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

„d) The term “State” includes the several 
States, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands.’ 

“(b) Section 207 (a) of title II of such act, 
as amended, is amended (1) by striking out 
the words ‘district, or Territory’ in para- 
graph (1) of such section, and (2) by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 


graph: 

(67) The term “State” includes the several 
States, and Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, the 
District of Columbia, and the Virgin 
Islands.’ ” 

Page 17, line 21, strike out “Sec. 4” and 
insert “(c).” 

Page 17, line 24, after “Defense”, insert 
“Housing Insurance.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Alabama explain 
the amendments? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Certainly. This is 
the Federal Housing Act passed recently 
by the House in which we provided for 
the insurance of loans made for the con- 
struction of houses to be occupied or 
bought by persons engaged in the work 
of national defense. The Senate put 
four amendments on the bill that are of 
such minor importanc2 that the Housing 
Administration and those of the commit- 
tee with whom I have talked feel the 
amendments should be adopted without 
the necessity of a conference. They 
were adopted unanimously by the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman explain what these 
amendments are? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The first amend- 
ment extends eligibility for insurance to 
mortgagors on property the construc- 
tion of which was begun after January 
1941 and which have not been occupied 
or sold since completion. The House bill 
provided that construction must have 
begun after January 1, 1941. The pur- 
pose is to put builders who have unsold 
houses for sale on equal footing with 
owners of buildings constructed after the 
passage of this act. Approval of insur- 
ance was before construction. The 
House bill simply provided for the insur- 
ance under title VI for houses construct- 
ed since January 1941. 

The second amendment provides that 
where the original purchaser defaults 
the Housing Administration shall wait 
until a new purchaser is approved who 
pays 10 percent in cash of the construc- 
tion cost instead of surrendering the 
claim against the original purchaser. 
The provision is intended to bring about 
safer and simpler administration. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Is there any- 
thing in the amendments that has to do 
with the construction of slum-clearance 
projects? 

Mr.STEAGALL. No. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I ask that for 
the reason they are trying to force one 
down our throats in my district that we 
do not want. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is an entirely 
different matter. 

The third amendment provides that the 
Administration may wait 6 months in- 
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stead of 90 days, as provided in the House 
bill, within which to institute suits 
against mortgagors when the claim has 
been assigned to the Administrator. It is 
thought further time will be conducive to 
better administration of that provision of 
the law. 

The fourth amendment adopted by the 
Senate extends the provisions of the act 
to the Virgin Islands, and likewise extends 
the provisions of existing law to the Vir- 
gin Islands. That is all there is in the 
fourth amendment. There is at this time 
quite an expansion of population in the 
Virgin Islands because of defense activi- 
ties that are being carried on there by 
the Government—the air force, the Navy, 
and Army—and there is dire need of 
better housing facilities. I think it might 
be said that the Administration would be 
expected to administer this law in that 
terrtiory in a way to involve fewer haz- 
ards perhaps than would be the case 
under any other provision of the National 
Housing Act. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr.STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Provision No. 
3, relating to foreclosures, extends the 
time from 90 days to 6 months. Is that 
on final foreclosure or will there be a re- 
payment period beyond that? 

Mr, STEAGALL. It does not deal with 
the matter of foreclosure; it just provides 
the manner in which the Administration 
may proceed against the original mort- 
gagor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter on the selective service. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the close of the legislative business today 
and other special orders that have been 
entered I may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I may say that if it is too late 
today when I am reached under my spe- 
cial order I will ask that the time be 
transferred to tomorrow. The reason I 
ask for the time is to have a little period 
in which to discuss this labor situation 
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and the whole proposition, which I can- 
not do in 1 minute. The subject, I be- 
lieve, needs a little more thorough going 
into than it has had recently in the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I use the rest of my min- 
ute to state categorically, in case the 
House is interested, that David Lasser is 
not now and never has been a Commu- 
nist. I think it no more than fair that 
this be said. My colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LELAND M. Forp] 
made a little mistake and got Mr. Lasser 
confused with Mr. Benjamin. Mr. Ben- 
jamin is a Communist. Mr. Lasser and 
Mr. Benjamin are two different people. 
I would object as loudly as I possibly could 
if Mr. Benjamin were appointed to any 
Government position, but Mr. Lasser is 
not, and never has been, a Communist, 
rent I think the House ought to know 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include an article by Edward A. O’Neal, 
from The Nation’s Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

MAURICE SUGAR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
. consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California should listen 
to this. I will tell him about a Com- 
munist. The morning papers carry the 
notice that Maurice Sugar is asking that 
Henry and Edsel Ford be subpenaed to a 
Labor Board hearing. The Labor Board 
could have called an election at any time 
in the last 4 years at the Ford plants but 
they wait until this man Sugar, who is 
now a nonpartisan candidate for circuit 
judge in Wayne County, Mich., asks to 
have these men brought in. 

In 1917, Maurice Sugar was convicted 
and fined $500 for conspiracy to prevent 
compliance with the then Conscription 
Act. In the same year he was convicted 
and served time for evading the Con- 
scription Act himself. There is a fellow 
who is a Communist and he is raising 
heck all over Michigan in these defense 
industries. 

I am going to place a petition on the 
desk and see how many of the Members, 
who have been talking against strikes 
will do something about it—sign it so 
we can legislate. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. How 
hard will the gentleman and some of his 
colleagues over there try to support this 
Mediation Board that is attempting to do 
that thing? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That Board cannot 
act until Madam Perkins permits, and 
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from the way she has failed to act on the 
Harry Bridges’ case it is evident the 
Board is just a false front. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp in two particulars 
and in one to include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. ELLIS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
very splendid address delivered by our 
distinguished minority leader before the 
National Republican Committee yester- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DITTER]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a recent editorial from the 
Delaware Republican. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor for the purpose of 
setting forth certain reasons why we 
should vote against S. 262, the cotton 
warehousing bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 


THE COTTON SURPLUS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand an analysis of the bill S. 935, 
prepared by a Member of the other body. 
This bill has to do with loans on cotton. 
Two small paragraphs on page 2 read as 
follows: 

If additional cotton is needed by the trade, 


the Secretary can release it from Government- 
owned cotton. 


On August 1, 1941, the surplus wili be 
12,500,000 bales, of which the Government 
will own about 11,000,000. If a normal crop 
is produced this year and there is no reduc- 
tion in planted acreage, the surpius August 
1, 1942, will be increased to 15,000,000 bales. 


(Here the gavel fell.] 
THE ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Prerce]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
floor a few days ago I made a speech re- 
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garding monopollzation of the electric 
power on the American side of Niagara. 
The Secretary of the Interior has right- 
fully and legally denied to the Aluminum 
Co. of America its application for a large 
amount of power in addition to what it 
has at Bonneville. In defense of his 
position he sent an open letter to the 
Oregon Journal, and he quotes the speech 
that I made on the monopolization of 
power at Niagara by the Aluminum Co. 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon I[Mr. PIERCE]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include a 
resolution passed by the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GEHRMANN]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the New Orleans Item in 
connection with the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp in two particulars, 
and to include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Camp asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the IECORD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it has grown to be the fashion 
in this present time of crisis to seize upon 
unpopular issues like communism and 
sabotage and make much of them. Iam 
from a district in New England which 
has for its principal occupation dairy 
farming. My constituents are deep- 
rooted in Americanism. They would not 
know a Communist if they saw one. 
They detest everything that communism 
stands for, but I know they want their 
Representative to keep his head even 
though some about him may be losing 
theirs in this crisis. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that this cry of sabotage is being used for 
a purpose. I notice every time there is 
a railroad wreck that immediately there- 
after the vice president of the road an- 
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nounces sabotage, when as a matter of 
fact the inquiries will show that these 
wrecks happened because of the use of 
too light equipment for the speed at- 
tained, or because the roadbed on which 
the cars were being run was in bad con- 
dition. 

It has become popular for us to talk 
about communism and sabotage, but I 
believe we ought to have the facts and 
not merely use these instances to stir up 
a great deal of worry and concern in this 
country. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a resolution from a cooperative dairy in 
Wisconsin, and my answer thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 


There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein excerpts from a bill I have in- 
troduced and certain tables and statistics 
I have had compiled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 127 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
House Resolution 127 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
3368, a bill authorizing expenditures for the 
Office of Government Reports in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “1 hour” and in- 
sert “2 hours.” 


1941 
The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from New York does not de- 
sire any time, I will move the adoption 
of the rule. $ 

Mr. FISH. I would suggest that I take 
the whole hour on this side, if that is 
satisfactory to the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. I know he is at all 
times so interested in the well-being of 
the President that he would be willing 
to adopt without any debate the rule that 
makes the consideration of this bill in 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
3368 and provides for 2 hours of general 
debate. It is a broad rule, It permits 
the bill to be considered under the 5- 
minute rule. 

I presume most of you gentlemen are 
familiar with the provisions of this meas- 
ure. It authorizes the expenditure of 
$1,500,000 for the Office of Government 
Reports in the Executive Office of the 
President. We all recognize the addi- 
tional duties and burdens that have been 
placed upon the President in the last few 
years. Even if he should work 24 hours 
a day, with the force he has now, he could 
not familiarize himself with and get all 
pae information he should have before 

m. 

Further, I believe the House and the 
country are entitled to know what is 
transpiring. This legislation will make 
it possible for the Congress and the Pres- 
ident to obtain information which will 
be of great interest and benefit in more 
ways than one, not only to the President 
and Congress, but will also serve to give 
to the people of our Nation the informa- 
tion which they are daily seeking. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is unnecessary 
for me to call attention to the fact that 
the Constitution makes it obligatory that 
the President render recommendations 
to Congress. With all the great knowl- 
edge, experience, and ability that the 
President possesses, does anyone feel that 
he can keep abreast and be informed as 
to all conditions and to the needs of the 
Nation? Does it not stand to reason that 
he must obtain information and reports 
from many sources on which he bases 
his recommendations? Is there anyone 
who does not realize that his trials, tribu- 
lations, and work have not only doubled 
or trebled, but has increased manifold? 
During the past 3 years he has been 
obliged to be daily informed on the for- 
eign situation as no other President be- 
fore him. Reports have come to him 
from all the nations of the world which, 
together with the many domestic mat- 
ters and problems of the greatest im- 
portance, must of necessity be passed 
upon by him. I feel that no President 
in the history of our country has worked 
harder, more intelligently, and displayed 
a greater degree of executive ability than 
he, and I feel that he is properly and 
rightly entitled to the aid that he has 
requested. We know, as Members of 
Congress, that our work has increased 
tremendously. Previously where the 
services of one clerk or secretary would 
suffice we now require three or four, and 
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even with this additional help it is 
nearly impossible to keep up with the 
ever-increasing work here. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
will oppose the rule. I am sure he will 
not be expressing the views of the gen- 
tleman whom he placed in nomination 
for the Presidency at the Philadelphia 
convention, and I earnestly hope that 
the gentlemen on the other side will not 
permit politics to enter into the consid- 
eration of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, feeling that there should 
not be any opposition to the rule, I shall 
not detain the House. I yield now to the 
gentleman from New York and reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
supposedly has for its purpose the per- 
manent authorization of the Office of 
Government Reports in the Executive 
Office of the President. According to the 
bill the functions of this office would be 
(a) to constitute a clearing house for 
individual citizens in making requests 
for information to the Government or in 
registering complaints against the oper- 
ation of the Government; (b) to assist 
the President in dealing with special 
problems requiring the clearance of in- 
formation between the Federal Govern- 
ment, and State and local governments 
and private institutions; (c) to collect 
and distribute information concerning 
the purposes and activities of the depart- 
ments of the Government, and to furnish 
the same to any who might seek to use 
it; and (d) to keep the President in- 
formed currently concerning the opin- 
ions of the citizens with respect to the 
work of the Federal Government. The 
bill would authorize an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 annually for these objectives. 

On first appearance these objectives 
would appear to be absolutely innocuous 
and completely harmless. But in order 
to really appraise what this bill means it 
is necessary to review in some detail the 
present Office of Government Reports 
and its predecessor, the National Emer- 
gency Council. The consideration of its 
actual activities in contrast to its an- 
nounced objectives puts an entirely new 
light on the operations of this agency. 

The present Office of Government Re- 
ports is a lineal descendent of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. The National 
Emergency Council was originally estab- 
lished by Executive order in the summer 
of 1933. It was created for the nominal 
purpose of helping to coordinate the 
various relief and recovery activities re- 
cently created. It has also developed as 
a clearing house of information about 
the Federal Government and as an in- 
formation-service agency for the various 
departments and establishments. The 
National Emergency Council never really 
functioned as a unit. It was primarily 
only a title—all the real functions were 
vested in the executive secretary, who 
took on the functions of a major political 
officer. In the summer of 1938, before 
the election, and when resentment 
against the National Emergency Council 
was running high, the President declared 
that it would be abolished. But in De- 
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cember 1938, after the election, he pro- 
vided for its extension to June 30, 1939. 

By Reorganization Plan No. I, promul- 
gated on May 9, 1939, President Roose- 
velt abolished the National Emergency 
Council, and transferred its functions to 
the Office of Government Reports. Sup- 
posedly the functions of the National 
Emergency Council relative to radio and 
motion pictures were transferred to the 
Office of Education. The only legal 
authorizations for the functions of the 
Office of Government Reports were con- 
tained in the various relief appropria- 
tion acts making funds available to it. 

This bill seeks to put the stamp of 
congressional approval on this agency. 
Mr. Lowell Mellett became Director of 
the National Emergency Council in 1938. 
He had been with the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers for many years. He left the 
employ of those newspapers in the sum- 
mer of 1937, presumably because he did 
not agree with their stand in opposing 
the “court packing” plan of the President. 

First, last, and all the time, politics is 
the primary object of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports and its predecessor, the 
National Emergency Council. An evi- 
dence of this is found in the following 
quotation from the hearings of the House 
Committee on Appropriations for 1939, 
page 612: 

Mr. WiccteswortTH. What is there in the 
praag to make you ask for $1,000,000 for next 
year 

Mr. Leccerr. The first half of the fiscal year 
1938 and the fiscal year 1939 are not com- 
parable. So far as fiscal years are concerned, 
that period is comparable with 1936, because 
of the fact that the demands for informa- 
tion during an election year are tremendous 
as compared with the demands in an off 
year. 


In the fiscal year 1937 it spent $1,092,- 
000—election; in 1938, $780,000—no elec- 
tion; in 1939, $1,015,000—election; in 
1940, $775,000—no election; and in the 
fiscal year 1941, $975,000—Presidential 
election. 

The work of the Office is divided into 
four main categories: Report and Co- 
ordinating Division, Press Intelligence, 
United States Information Service, and 
United States Government Manual. The 
previous organization had two other sec- 
tions: Radio and film service. 

The Report and Coordinating Section 
is by far the largest section in the Office. 
In 1940 approximately $630,000 was spent 
on it. As a part of the activities of this 
section branch offices are maintained in 
34 States, This section employed 94 per- 
sons in Washington and 99 in the field. 
Nominally this Division is supposed to 
coordinate and make more efficient the 
activities of the various Federal agencies 
both in Washington and in the field. One 
of the activities is to prepare reports for 
the President on the reaction of the peo- 
ple to various Government programs and 
policies. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on various occasions has requested 
copies of such reports, or at least in- 
formation concerning the subjects on 
which such reports have been prepared, 
but on all occasions this information was 
not furnished to the committee. It is 
quite apparent that the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports and its predecessor organ- 
izations have been used by the adminis- 
tration as a gigantic intelligence service 
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to keep it informed of the reaction of 
the people to its programs, and as a tre- 
mendous publicity machine to prepare 
and distribute New Deal propaganda. 


One of the major functions of this 
section is the preparation of detailed re- 
ports showing a break-down of Federal 
expenditures by programs by years by 
counties. This material is prepared espe- 
cially for campaign years. It is quite 
evident why this is done. It is prepared 
for the benefit of certain candidates for 
Congress who hope to profit by an exhibi- 
tion of the accomplishments of the New 
Deal Santa Claus. 


Further, in justification for this section 
for the fiscal year 1941, it was stated that 
this section attempts to carry on pub- 
licity campaigns for various administra- 
tion acts, especially where Congress does 
not, in the judgment of the President, 
appropriate funds sufficient for such pur- 
poses, Thus in the autumn of 1938 the 
National Emergency Council carried on 
an extensive publicity campaign to sell 
the Wages and Hours Act to the people. 
The council alleged that the reason it 
did this was that Congress did not appro- 
priate sufficient funds to the Labor De- 
partment to sell the act to the people. 
Since Congress did not appropriate funds 
for this purpose, would it not be logical 
for the administration to conclude that 
Congress did not want that money spent 
that way? But that did not seem to 
make any difference. It is just another 
illustration of the bureaucrats’ disregard 
of the will of Congress. 


Proper publicity to explain a Federal 
statute and to bring about voluntary 
compliance therewith is quite all right. 
But Government propaganda to control 
elections is quite another thing. Such 
propaganda is reprehensible and thor- 
oughly unworthy of decent, representa- 
tive government. 


There is direct evidence that the State 
offices of the Office of Government Re- 
ports have, in the past, engaged in politi- 
cal activity of the most brazen kind. On 
May 31, 1938, Senator WHEELER, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, asserted that Mr. I. T. 
Jones, executive assistant of the Iowa 
office of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, was endorsing the nomination of Otha 
D. Wearin for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Senate as against Senator 
GILLETTE. Senator WHEELER asserted in 
a press dispatch from Des Moines ap- 
pearing in the papers for May 31, that— 


Meanwhile the strength of the Federal en- 
dorsements for Representative Wearin was 
indicated by Mr. I. T. Jones, executive assist- 
ant of the Iowa National Emergency Council. 
Mr. Jones asserted the President “should have 
the right to define and have voice in the 
election of men he needs to assist him.” It 
develops that Otha D. Wearin is preferred 
for the senatorial position, therefore the gocd 
soldier will say “I am for Wearin,” he added. 


Thus this fine agency, which was 
created only for reporting to the Presi- 
dent and for coordinating activities, was 
engaged in the infamous purge of 1938. 
It is that sort of activity which creates a 
most justifiable suspicion that political 
activity, right now, is one of the most im- 
portant functions of this agency. 
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Again, on April 29, 1940, it was asserted 
on the floor of the House that the Colo- 
rado office of the Office of Government 
Reports was having franked at Govern- 
ment expense a reprint of an editorial 
which appeared in the Emporia Gazette 
and which was reprinted in the Des 
Moines Register. This editorial strongly 
endorsed the reciprocal trade-agreement 
program of the administration. 

In 1937 the staf of President Roose- 
velt’s own Committee on Administrative 
Management reported that the Field 
Service of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil was not advantageous and was 
largely unsatisfactory. Consequently, its 
abolition was recommended. 

If the staff of the President’s own Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management 
believed that the field offices of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council served no 
really useful purpose and recommended 
their abolition it seems to be quite clear 
that these offices are not worth while. 
That they are used for political purposes 
is certainly no justification for their con- 
tinuing existence. In the face of the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Administrative Management, why should 
the Congress here provide for the con- 
tinuance of these useless offices? 

I referred a moment ago to the public- 
ity or propaganda campaigns carried on 
by the National Emergency Council in an 
effort to convince the people of the coun- 
try of the value and worth of certain New 
Deal programs. Possibly those of us who, 
on occasion, are on the receiving end of 
such campaigns should not be heard to 
complain. But in this sort of thing, as 
in other like political activity, it seems to 
me entirely fair to suggest that such 
political campaigning should be done by 
the political committee at its own ex- 
pense. The taxpayers’ money, ostensibly 
appropriated for the legaliy justifiable op- 
erations of this agency, should not be di- 
verted to straight-out political activity. 
I am frank to confess that at times the 
dividing line between proper govern- 
mental activity and improper, if not il- 
legal, political activity is difficult to draw. 
However, anyone who has listened to 
some of the Government radio programs, 
read some of the press releases, and seen 
some of the Government films cannot 
help but be impressed with the very defi- 
nite conclusion that under the direction 
and supervision of this agency Govern- 
ment money is brazenly devoted to politi- 
cal activity. 

Prior to Reorganization Plan II, effec- 
tive July 1, 1939, there was a radio divi- 
sion in the National Emergency Council. 
It employed four persons and had a total 
pay roll of approximately $19,000. It 
acted as a liaison agent between the 
broadcasting companies and the Federal 
agencies and their officials, It put on 
several weekly broadcasting programs 
that were recorded and distributed. 
Among these were programs entitled 
“The World Is Yours,” “Democracy in 
Action,” and “Gallant American Women.” 

While radio activities were presumably 
transferred to the Office of Education in 
1939, it is quite apparent that the Office 
of Government Reports is yet engaged 
in various types of radio activity. Before 
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the House Appropriations Committee in 
1940, Mr. Mellett testified that they had 
a series of thirty-two 15-minute radio 
programs, covering statements by Cabi- 
net members and the heads of 21 inde- 
pendent establishments. 

The ease with which governmental con- 
trol or direction of radio broadcasting 
may be exercised is well known. Radio 
stations operate on a license granted for 
a period of only 1 year. There have been 
some stories that the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports has attempted to exercise 
far-reaching control over radio commen- 
tators, even to the extent of pointing out 
to them that the Government did not 
approve of their utterances. Some of 
you may recall reports in the press last 
fall to the effect that the Director of the 
Office of Government Reports severely 
criticized a very prominent and able ra- 
dio commentator for his alleged biased 
reporting of certain issues and incidents 
in the campaign. Clearly, such action 
should not and cannot be tolerated in 
this country if we are to maintain free- 
dom of expression. 

The control that the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports exercises on Government 
publicity activities, on newspapers, radio, 
and motion pictures is not always direct. 
Frequently it is indirect and subtle. To 
a large extent its control over Govern- 
ment publicity activities comes through 
the fact that the heads of the publicity 
divisions of the various Government es- 
tablishments frequently owe their ap- 
pointments to the head of the Office of 
Government Reports. No less an able 
commentator than Arthur Krock de- 
clared in his column in the New York 
Times for August 28, 1940, that previously 
the heads of publicity agencies of Gov- 
ernment establishments were named by 
Charles Michelson, director of publicity 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
but lately such appointments have been 
made by Mr. Mellett. Mr. Krock re- 
marks: 


They constitute an open adjunct of the 
Democratic National Committee, 


Some of the opponents of this legisla- 
tion who have been the most critical of it 
are contending that it will provide for 
censorship. While in fairness it should 
be pointed out that there is nothing in 
this bill which would specifically permit 
or authorize the President to create a 
censorship, there is undoubtedly some 
basic reason for the fears expressed. 

In the first place, if this bill passes, we 
are setting up a superagency which will 
be staffed by upward of 500 people. It 
will be financed by a grant of a million 
and a half dollars, and will be aided and 
supplemented by other agencies of the 
Government. If it actually serves as a 
clearing house for information from all 
Government agencies, it will, in the final 
analysis, determine what information 
coming from a given agency shall be 
given out and that which shall not be 
given out. In other words, if any given 
agency believes that certain information 
not altogether friendly to the adminis- 
tration should nevertheless be divulged, 
the Office of Government Reports, as I 
read this proposal, might insist on super- 
imposing its judgment upon that of the 
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given agency and decree that that infor- 
mation shall not be divulged. Censorship 
may be applied in many different ways. 
But all of them have to do finally with 
the suppression and distortion of the true 
facts and news which the people should 
have. 

I have heretofore touched upon some 
of the activities of the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports. I leave it to you to deter- 
mine whether or not the record might 
in itself cause some apprehension as to 
its control or direction of news, particu- 
larly in view of the critical times in which 
we presently find ourselves. Further, the 
fear on the part of some that some type 
or degree of censorship might be set up 
in the present emergency might have 
some basis in the well-known predisposi- 
tion of certain of our administration 
leaders to object vigorously to radio 
statements or newspaper articles critical 
of them or their alleged accomplishments. 

In conclusion may I suggest that, as I 
view the operations and activities of the 
National Emergency Council and its suc- 
cessor, the Office of Government Reports, 
over the past 7 years, I am thoroughly 
convinced that their existence has not 
been justified. They have cost the tax- 
payers money which might well have been 
saved to them. So far as I know, all of 
the agencies of the Government have 
their own publicity staffs. I have come 
in contact with many of them. This 
agency has not performed such proper or 
valuable governmental service as to jus- 
tify its existence. If the necessities of 
our situation arising out of the war be- 
come such as to require some sort of over- 
all information agency, then let us in- 
quire into just what is needed, and how 
such an agency can best protect and ad- 
vance the true interests of the country. 
The activities and tendencies of the Of- 
fice of Government Reports and its lin- 
eal predecessor, the National Emergency 
Council, are not such as to convince me 
that it is necessary or desirable that its 
existence in these times be continued by 
the passage of this legislationn. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I would like to be as- 
sured of this fact. It is a fact, is it not, 
that this organization as it has func- 
tioned in the past has been financed by 
emergency funds? 

Mr. HALLECK. It was originally fi- 
nanced by funds, I think, that were pri- 
marily appropriated for relief purposes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Exactly; and is it not a 
fact that if this bill were to be defeated, 
the President could continue the activi- 
ties of this organization and provide for 
their payment out of his emergency 
funds? 

Mr. HALLECK, He has hertofore car- 
ried on the operations and I assume he 
could continue to carry them on. 

Mr. KEEFE. And he would do it by 
Executive order. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas ([Mr. 
SUMNERS], 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, at the conclusion of the 
business of the day, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
has done a good job from his point of 
view. He has, however, made this bill a 
political question. His attack upon this 
organization is a direct attack upon the 
Office of the President of the United 
States. 

Now, what have we here today? We 
now have under consideration a rule pro- 
viding for the consideration of a bill au- 
thorizing an appropriation of not ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000 annually for the Office 
of Government Reports. The gentleman 
from Indiana is correct in saying that 
the Office of Government Reports took 
over the work of the National Emergency 
Council. He is likewise correct in say- 
ing that the National Emergency Coun- 
cil was abolished under Reorganization 
Act No. II, which I handled, but if you 
will go back to that act, you will find the 
Crosser amendment, which provided that 
the President did not have power to de- 
stroy the functions. In other words, the 
functions are to be continued. 

Now, what is this Office of Government 
Reports and where is it? Is it a separate 
Government agency? No, it is not a 
separate Government agency. It is a 
part of the Executive Office and the 
Executive Office is the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In his letter 
to the chairman of the committee re- 
questing the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, the President cites the reasons it is 
necessary. This bill shouldbe passed by 
this House without debate and by unani- 
mous consent. Why? Because it is a 
request from the President of the United 
States for money to carry out properly 
the obligations which the Congress has 
placed upon him. 

Members can look back as far as they 
like, but no Member of this House can 
rise and show one instance where the 
President of the United States—any 
President—ever declined to send a rec- 
ommendation to the Congress for an ap- 
propriation of money where the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government requested 
such appropriation. You just cannot 
find one instance in the history of your 
country where the President of the 
United States has told the Congress of 
the United States, “I do not think you 
need this money to properly conduct your 
business.” Whenever the Congress wants 
funds for a given purpose to conduct our 
business, to employ sufficient help, or for 
any purpose vhatsoever, we ask the Pres- 
ident of the United States to submit to 
the Congress an estimate to include that 
appropriation in an appropriation bill. 
That is the regular procedure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. Not right now. 
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And just as soon as it is possible to pre- 
pare the papers, that request is always 
granted by the President of the United 
States. Why should we not do the same 
for any President, no matter who he is? 

Now, if this bill sets up a separate Goy- 
ernment agency, then I would say there 
might be some reason to debate the ques- 
tion of whether or not it would be justi- 
fied, but when it comes from the Presi- 
dent of the United States and you attack 
the legislation as the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK] attacked it, then I 
Say you are directing your attack on the 
President. I repeat to you that you have 
made this a partisan issue, when there 
should be no partisanship involved. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, as I mentioned his 
name. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman made 
it a partisan issue, and I think the op- 
erations of the agency itself have made 
it a partisan issue, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Oh, no; I never made 
it a partisan issue. 

The gentleman, by his speech, shows 
he knows very little about the operation 
of this organization. He speaks of fear 
of censorship in the control of news. The 
gentleman is an outstanding lawyer. 
Will the gentleman cite me any law upon 
the statute books of the United States 
that would give the Office of Government 
Reports, or any other Government 
agency or Official, the power of censor- 
ship? 

Mr. HALLECK, I thought the gentle- 
man understood that in my statement 
I said that there was no specific author- 
ity in the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman said 
there were fears of censorship. If there 
be no specific authority in the bill, why 
bring the question up? 

Mr. HALLECK. I said there may be 
basic reasons for the fear expressed on 
the part of some. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There is no individ- 
ual or Government agency that has 
power in peacetime to censor either ex- 
pression by voice, radio, press, or in any 
other way, and the gentleman well 
knows it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is a 
member of the Rules Committee and can 
get time from the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fis]. I need my time. 

Mr, MICHENER. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And I want to con- 
tinue my argument. Now, you have here 
a minority report, presented by one man, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 
The minority report is written in the 
plural, but there are no signatures. It 
simply shows the gentleman submits it 
himself. The gentleman speaks of cen- 
sorship in his report, and he talked of 
censorship when the committee held its 
hearing and he talked of censorship be- 
fore the Committee on Rules. 

If you will but read the Constitution 
of the United States you will find in the 
Bill of Rights provisions that will set 
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your mind at ease as to the dangers of 
censorship. 

Let me call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Girrorp], when the dis- 
cussion in reference to censorship was 
before the committee, became disgusted 
and demanded that the committee not 
waste its time in talking about such mat- 
ters, when there was absolutely nothing 
in the bill that would give anybody the 
power of censorship. That is what the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee did. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; as I have been 
referring to the gentleman. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman will re- 
call that he was after me repeatedly to 
file a report. “When are you going to 
file a report; how soon are you going to 
file a report?” and before I had an oppor- 
tunity to get all the names of the com- 
mittee on the report, which they signed, 
the report was filed. 

Mr.COCHRAN. The gentleman want- 
ed a couple of weeks to file a report, but 
we wanted to get the legislation out of 
the way, as the committee ordered it 
reported. 

Mr. Speaker, appropriations to carry 
on this organization have gone along 
year by year. They were not authorized 
by law. Neither the National Emergency 
Council nor the Office of Government 
Reports was authorized by law, and the 
sole purpose of this legislation, as I said 
‘before, is to authorize such office, as the 
President requests. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Does not the gentleman 
think that a newspaperman or a pub- 
lisher would have appeared before our 
committee if there was a threat of censor- 
ship in the matter? Not a single news- 
paperman or a published appeared before 
our committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why, of course, they 
would, but the gentleman is mistaken in 
part. A distinguished newspaperman— 
he said he was a newspaperman—ap- 
peared before our committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. Now I 
used to be in the newspaper business my- 
self, just like the gentleman from Ohio, 
although I did not own a newspaper. I 
used to do a little reporting for news- 
papers, and the gentleman from Ohio is 
what we used to call, when I was a re- 
porter on a newspaper, a dreamer. He is 
dreaming when he says there is some- 
thing in this legislation that will provide 
for censorship. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Can the gentle- 
man inform me what this Government 
activity cost last year and the year be- 
fore? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think the appropri- 
ation for this fiscal year is around $900,- 
000, I am not sure of the exact amount. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. What did it cost 
last year and the year before? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not recall the 
exact amount, but around that. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Just a second. This 
bill authorizes an appropriation of not 
exceeding $1,500,000 a year. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations must appropri- 
ate the money and name the amount, 
but not more than $1,500,000 in any one 
year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I shall have some- 
thing more to say about the real purpose 
of the Office of Government Reports 
when the bill is under discussion. I say 
to you now that the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Hatteck] has made this a 
political question. It is the same old 
story—a fight on the President of the 
United States, not a fight on the Office of 
Government Reports. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I have no quar- 
rel to make with my fricnds of the minor- 
ity who attack this resolution. I do think 
it unfortunate, however, that a party 
controversy should be made of the mat- 
ter. This is a simple request that comes 
to us from the President, and I cannot 
see how we can in courtesy refuse it. 
When the application for this rule was 
being heard before the Committee on 
Rules the arguments that we heard this 
morning were made at that time. I 
knew nothing about the real purpose of 
the resolution until the hearings. At the 
conclusion I was convinced that it was 
the duty of the committee to grant the 
rule, and as I recall, I made the motion 
to do so. I am equally convinced that it 
is the duty of this House to adopt the 
rule and pass the resolution. 

Just what is here involved? Indulge 
me while I quote from a letter that the 
President addressed to the chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures. Irre- 
spective of what we may expect this 
Office of Government Reports may do in 
a political way, we cannot in a matter of 
this kind question the sincerity or the 
veracity of the President himself. The 
President said: 

The responsibilities of the Chief Executive 
have become such that even in normal times 
there should be, as an integral part of the 
Executive Office of the President, an organiza- 
tion sufficiently flexible and independent to 
meet changing conditions, assist in dealing 
with special problems, serve as a central 
clearinghouse for information concerning 
Federal activities, and report on the opinions, 
needs, and desires of citizens. 


Let me quote further. 
also said: 


I feel it desirable that legislation be en- 
acted at this time to provide permanently 
these facilities in order that the President 
may at all times have information concern- 
ing the progress of the Nation's business and 
that the Congress, the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch and the 
public may have a channel through which is 
available an over-all picture of the Govern- 
ment’s program and activities. 


The President said further: 


In brief, the Office of Government Reports 
operating at modest expense, is an essential 
part of the Executive Office of the President. 


The President 
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Who will gainsay that the President is 
wrong in that statement which I have 
just read? Let us adcpt the rule and 
proceed to pass the bill. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker,I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Bible 
says, “The Lord works in mysterious ways 
His wonders to perform.” I want to 
paraphrase that by saying, “The New 
Deal works in mysterious ways their 
wonders to perform,” 

All of that which happens is not always 
visible to the naked eye. So it is in this 
particular situation. Of course, I know 
that in the last 80 days Congress has ap- 
propriated over $8,000,000 per hour on 
the basis of a 24-hour day. Eight million 
dollars per hour every day since January 
3. Of course, $1,500,000 seems like a mere 
bagatelle. It seems relatively unimpor- 
tant, but, my friends, since when during 
peacetime, or at any time in a democracy, 
is it necessary for a public agency to have 
a publicity man? Someone either to em- 
bellish the news or to keep the news away 
from people. Public office belongs to all 
the people. I can understand why a de- 
partment store needs an advertising man. 
I can appreciate why a competitive busi- 
ness needs a publicity or a public relations 
counsel, but I cannot for the life of me 
understand why a public office, which 
should be easily accessible to every citi- 
zen, would ask for a measure which would 
make it impossible for us to get uncen- 
sored information. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, BENDER. I yield, 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Is it more 
proper that he should be called a propa- 
ganda man rather than a publicity man? 

Mr. BENDER. That is quite true. 

The Army and Navy are not asking for 
this. As a matter of fact, leaders of the 
Army and the Navy have indicated they 
do not want censorship. They do not 
want propaganda. It is apparent that 
this propaganda is for a definite purpose 
and this censorship is for a definite pur- 
pose. That is, to keep the American 
people from understanding and knowing 
what is happening to them. As an evi- 
dence of that, I would like to call to your 
attention the recent issue of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook. It is a 
propaganda bock. Compare it with the 
issue of 1926, for example. The 1926 
agricultural yearbook as an information 
book, giving information to all the farm- 
ers of the country about the things they 
want to know about. You will find dur- 
ing the Wilson administration the year- 
book of 1918 is an information yearbook, 
not a propaganda yearbook like the year- 
book of this year. The 1940 issue is a 
New Deal propaganda yearbook. 

Information is the raw material of propa- 
ganda. It is not propaganda itself. Propa- 
ganda is a skilled technique of presentation. 

Propaganda is an attempt, either uncon- 
sciously or as part of a systematic campaign 
by an individual or group holding certain 
beliefs or desiring certain ends, to influence 
others to adopt identical attitudes—The 
Propaganda Boom. 


In modern war propaganda goes into ac- 
tion first. 


It is the advance guard. 


1941 


Terrible as an army with banners, the un- 
armed army of words makes the initial attack. 

The armed forces stand by it. * * * 

Swift venegeance waits; and art subdues 
the strong — Chamberlain. 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. No; not now. I will 
yield later if I have time. 

Where dwells the man that dare suppress 

The noble freedom of the press? 

Sure he who would attempt the thing, 

On Haman's gallows ought to swing, 

Hoover. 


How can the average newspaperman 
get first-hand information from a de- 
partment of government when he has to 
clear through a third party, through a 
clearing house, and that clearing house 
presents this matter in the way that the 
New Deal wants it presented? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute, 

Mr. BENDER. The people of the 
United States could ask for no better 
illustration of the technique by which 
bureaucracy grows than is furnished by 
H. R. 3368. 

This measure, which authorizes annual 
appropriations of $1,500,000 for the Office 
of Government Reports in the Executive 
Office of the President, perpetuates an 
agency which has been functioning under 
an Executive order of the President. 
The proposed legislation doubles the cur- 
rent appropriation and through the use 
of the term “annually” removes the 
entire bureau from the field of “tem- 


porary” services into the realm of 
permanence. 
Mr. BEITER. Will the gentleman 
yield now? 


Mr. BENDER. Centuries ago one of 
the Greek authors said, “Our censor 
absolves the crow and passes judgment 
on the pigeon.” [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order for 
my 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
unanimous consent to proceed out of or- 
der that I might refer to certain charges, 
or suggestions at least, made on yesterday 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fıs] to the effect that the trainees at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., were not receiving 
enough food and were not receiving any 
milk or any fruits. I happen to live 
within 10 miles of Fort Bragg, and I wish 
I had the time to tell the membership of 
the wonderful progress that has been 
made in that particular spot along the 
lines of national defense. I content my- 
self, however, by saying that Fort Bragg 
was visited a short time ago by General 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, who expressed 
himself as highly pleased. A few days 
later the Secretary of War dropped in 
unexpectedly. When he left he said the 
War Department might have some head- 
a. but Fort Bragg was not one of 

em, 
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Many of the trainees at Fort Bragg are 
from my own district; many of them are 
from my own little city; and when yester- 
day the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York were published in our after- 
noon paper, I do not know how many 
phone calls and personal calls and mes- 
sages, direct and indirect, came to me 
from the trainees at Fort Bragg indig- 
nantly repudiating any such suggestion. 
I think I have enough personal knowl- 
edge of the situation to be able categori- 
cally to contradict the statement made 
by the gentleman from New York. The 
fort is commanded by Maj. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, who is a fine, alert, efficient sol- 
dier, next to whose heart is the welfare of 
every man under his command. I read 
to you a telegram addressed by him to 
me: 

Any allegations reference insufficient food, 
especially milk and fruit, for selectees at Fort 
Bragg are without any foundation of fact. 
All men are being provided one-half pint 
milk per man per day; every man receives 
fresh fruit and fresh vegetables each day from 
1% to 2 pounds total, and a total food issue 
of from 5% to 6 pounds per man es day. 

EVERS, 


Under the circumstances, I feel that, 
in justice to the membership of this 
House, in so serious a matter the gentle- 
man from New York should either sub- 
mit to us the source of his authority or 
he ought to quit making such foolish 
statements. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 4 minutes, and I will take half a min- 
ute of that to say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina that my information 
came from one of the most reliable and 
one of the most important men of this 
country who has a son down at Camp 
Bragg. 

W CLARK. Will the gentleman name 

Mr. FISH. This man recently spent 
2 or 3 days down there and he asked a 
group of the boys to go out to dinner 
with him. Their complaint was that 
there was no milk being served in the 
camp and no fresh fruit. That is all I 
have to say, and until that is denied by 
someone who has been down there and 
investigated the conditions I prefer to 
stand on that statement. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot yield with only 3 
minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
in order that the gentleman from North 
Carolina may ask him a question. 

Mr. FISH. Then, I shall be very glad 
to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
gentleman if he heard the telegram I 
read from the commanding officer saying 
that milk and fresh fruit were allotted 
daily to each soldier. 

Mr. FISH. But did not the gentle- 
man say that it was one-half pint of 
milk? 

Mr. CLARK. Per day. 

Mr. FISH. Half a pint of milk per day. 
What is that, about half a cup, or a cup? 
And how many oranges do they get per 
day? Or is it just one a week? 

Mr. CLARK. General Devers says 
fresh fruit is allotted to the men daily, 
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Mr. FISH. I am just as fond of the 
gentleman from North Carolina as any 
Member of the House. I like the gentle- 
man very much and would always be glad 
to take his word on anything but prefer 
to check up on other peoples’ statements. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the gentleman give 
us the name of his authority for his 
statement? 

Mr. FISH. The reason I do not give 
his name is that the man has a son in 
the camp. I will say this, however, that 
he is absolutely reliable and is the head 
of one of the largest organizations in 
America employing men in every State 
in the Union. 

Mr. CLARK. May I ask the gentle- 
man one more question? 

Mr, FISH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the gentleman still 
maintain his position in face of the dis- 
patch from Major General Devers? 

Mr. FISH. I maintain that if the tele- 
gram states the enlisted men or draftees 
are getting half a cup of milk a day, then 
they probably are; but does the gentle- 
man think half a cup a day is enough? 
It may be all right with the general, but I 
do not believe it is enough for healthy 
young men doing strenuous work from 
early morning to nightfall. 

There is no reason to stint or give half 
portions of milk to our soldiers with a 
potential surplus of milk throughout the 
Nation. I know there is an abundance of 
milk available in New York State and 
elsewhere. The dairymen of my district 
are looking for additional markets and 
could supply vast quantities of fresh milk, 
and would be glad to do so. 

Getting back to the bill, Mr. Speaker, 
and away from milk and oranges, this 
proposal is just another one of the con- 
tinuous New Deal steps away from free 
institutions into regimentation, bureau- 
cracy, state socialism, totalitarianism, 
and dictatorship. It has all the earmarks 
of the beginning of an American “gesta- 
po ” 


“Oh, liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name.” 

In the name of liberty it is proposed 
to propagandize New Deal achievements 
at the expense of the American taxpay- 
ers. The most important, successful, and 
biggest New Deal crop up to now has been 
its propaganda. We have been living in a 
government of propaganda, by propa- 
ganda, to perpetuate the New Deal; but 
not satisfied with past performances it is 
now proposed to ask Congress for addi- 
tional power to further propagandize the 
administration’s program and activities. 
Does this mean an attempt to establish 
a one-party system? The difference be- 
tween Americanism based on our repub- 
lican form of government and nazi-ism, 
fascism, and the dictator nations of 
Europe is freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, and free 
elections. 

The passage of this bill is the initial 
step to curb and censor the press and 
freedom of speech, and is precisely the 
same method that was inaugurated by 
the totalitarian nations. We are, by the 
passage of this bill, setting up a super- 
propaganda machine to be followed, as 
night follows the day, by curbs on the 
radio and press and by wire-tapping leg- 
islation. Is it not time for President 
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Roosevelt to remember his promise to the 
American people to cut to the bone every 
expense not of a defense nature? How- 
ever, that may be too much to ask or 
expect. After the passage of this bill it 
will probably be lese majesty to criticize 
the President or any of his officeholders, 
and the Congress may soon be notified in 
advance when to applaud the utterances 
of the President. We of the minority 
are for unity in preserving our free insti- 
tutions. We do not propose, however, by 
cur votes to set up a huge super- 
propaganda machine and thereby bring 
the Nazi and Fascist type of propaganda 
to America by controlling the avenues 
and channels of information. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Rrecorp on the one 
hundred and twentieth anniversary of 
the independence of Greece, which is 
today, and to include therein certain 
quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman trom Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
person listening to the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] 
would think that with the passage of this 
bill democratic institutions in the United 
States would cease. Of course, we have 
been hearing that argument from the 
gentleman from New York so long that, 
so far as this Chamber is concerned, it is 
shopworn. However, I assume the argu- 
ment is made more for the benefit of 
‘appealing to the emotions of some par- 
ticular people throughout the country 
than for its effect on this body. Cer- 
tainly such arguments have a tendency 
to divide the people. So far as we in 
‘this body are concerned, we are inter- 
ested in the facts. 

The fact is that this agency has in one 
form or another been in operation since 
1933. This is not a bill to create a new 
agency. It is a bill to authorize the 
future appropriation of money. It is 
necessary legislation in order to permit 
the appropriations to be made and not 
have such appropriations subject to a 
point of order when included in an ap- 
propriation bill. The cry of dictatorship 
is made. It has no application to this 
bill. If I were a member of the minority 
party and opposed to a bill on its merits, 
I would in all honesty discuss the bill on 
its merits and not appeal to hysteria or 
emotion. 

Let us see about President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his dictatorship aims, so 
far as this matter is concerned. In 1910 
another great American—a President of 
the United States, who has gone to the 
Great Beyond—made a similar recom- 
mendation. That President was the late 
William Howard Taft. What did he 
have to say? In a message to the Con- 
gress dated December 6, 1910, William 
Howard Taft said: 
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The president of a private corporation 
doing so vast a business as the Government 
transacts would, through competent special- 
ists, maintain the closest scrutiny on the 
comparative efficiency and the comparative 
costs in each division or department of the 
business. He would know precisely what the 
duties and activities of each bureau or divi- 
sion are, in order to prevent overlapping. 
No adequate machinery at present exists for 
supplying the President of the United States 
with such information respecting the busi- 
ness for which he is responsible. 


Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is difficult to 
refuse the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. President Taft at 
that time was advocating a budget. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman 
asking a question or making a speech? 

Mr. MICHENER. I am asking the 
gentleman if President Taft at that time 
was not advocating and insisting upon a 
budget system, where the President ap- 
pointed a Budget Director, which the 
Congress finally authorized in 1921? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of one thing we 
are certain. President Taft at that time 
said: 

No adequate machinery at present exists 


for supplying the President of the United 
States with such information— 


Respecting what?— 
the business for which he is responsible. 


That statement was made in 1910, and 
it is just as applicable today. Those 
statements are substantially the same as 
the reasons upon which President Roose- 
velt predicated his request in his letter to 
the chairman of the committee, which 
the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox] read in full during his re- 
marks. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. The statement the gentle- 
man just read from President Taft had 
nothing to do with setting up a propa- 
ganda machine, but had to do with 
something entirely different. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
ability to interpret President Taft’s re- 
marks, intention, or state of mind when 
he sent that message is just about as 
good as his ability to interpret current 
events when he calls every piece of legis- 
lation for the defense of this country, 
and this particular piece of legislation, 
as legislation constituting a dictatorship. 
LApplause. ] 

Let us be frank. I have listened to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER], whose statements are 
based upon erroneous and emotional 
premises. It will be interesting to note 
if the Republican Members will follow 
his leadership or follow their own good 
judgment and common sense. 

(Here the gavel fell. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF BITUMINOUS COAL ACT 
OF 1937 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
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resolution, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 
House Resolution 152 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 4146, 
to extend the provisions of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 for a period of 2 years, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tees: 

Marcu 25, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Having been assigned 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, I hereby 
tender my resignation from the following 
committees: Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and Invalid 
Pensions. 


Respectfully yours, 
L. MENDEL Rivers, M. C. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ex- 
pect to make a few remarks later today. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may re- 
vise and extend these remarks and include 
therein certain excerpts from newspapers 
and reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3368) authorizing ex- 
penditures for the Office of Government 
Reports in the Executive Office of the 
President. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3368, with Mr. 
DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
has reported favorably the bill (H. R. 


3368) authorizing an annual appropria- 
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tion of $1,500,000 for the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, a division of the Exec- 
utive Office of the President. 

The President, in a letter to me as 
chairman of the committee, stated that 
he felt it was desirable legislation and 
should be enacted. The President point- 
ed out that the responsibilities of the 
Chief Executive are such that—and I 
quote: 

Even in normal times there should be, as 
an integral part of the Executive Office of the 
President, an organization sufficiently flexible 
and independent to meet changing condi- 
tions, assist in dealing with special problems, 
serve as a central clearinghouse for infor- 
mation concerning Federal activities, and re- 
port on the opinions, needs, and desires of 
citizens. 


The President further advises that the 
Office of Government Reports “is effec- 
tively serving this purpose.” 

The Office of Government Reports was 
established July 1, 1939, to take up the 
functions and activities of the National 
Emergency Council, which was abolished 
under Reorganization Plan No. II. Go- 
ing back into the history of the National 
Emergency Council, we find it was cre- 
ated by Executive order in 1933, under 
authority of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1933 and the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
N. E. C. was created for the purpose of 
coordinating and making more efficient 
the numerous field agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and was to exercise such func- 
tions and duties as were prescribed by the 
President. 

Recognizing the intense public interest 
in Government affairs, and in the relief 
and recovery program, as was evidenced 
by the thousands of letters pouring into 
the Government agencies and to the 
President, and to assist delegations of 
States and other local governments and 
groups of businessmen who were coming 
to Washington seeking information, 
there was established as a division of the 
National Emergency Council the United 
States Information Service. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'LEARY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BEITER. In that connection, I 
may say that I am receiving 25 reports 
daily, and the demand is greater than 
the supply. I could use 50 reports daily 
in response to requests from businessmen 
asking my office for these daily reports. 
Not only that, but the small country pa- 
pers have been asking for these reports, 
and in turn they publish them in their 
little weekly papers. I believe this is a 
very good organization and should be 
continued. 

Mr. O'LEARY. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. I understand there 
are 800 requests from Members of Con- 
gress each month for information from 


this department. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'LEARY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr, SMITH of Ohio. On page 2 of the 
bill appears this language: 

Collect and distribute information con- 
cerning the purposes and activities of execu- 


tive departments and agencies for the use of 
the Congress, 
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Does this mean that all information 
the Congress obtains or seeks must be 
cleared through this agency? 

Mr, O'LEARY. If the gentleman will 
just allow me to develop my argument, 
I will explain the performance of the Of- 
fice of Government Reports. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
can answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. O'LEARY. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman. 

The Division of Press Intelligence 
created in 1933, was transferred to the 
National Emergency Council in 1935. 
The division was established to provide 
Federal officials and Members of Con- 
gress a prompt and comprehensive press 
service on all phases of Government af- 
fairs. A Division of Field Operations was 
created with State directors in each State 
to serve as central clearing houses for 
information on Federal activities within 
the State, and to prepare reports con- 
cerning the opinions, needs and desires 
of citizens and of State and local gov- 
ernments with respect to the work of the 
Federal agencies or activities. 

The National Emergency Council, 
which performed these activities for al- 
most 6 years, received funds for its oper- 
ations through the Relief Appropriation 
Act. For the past 20 months these func- 
tions have been exercised by the Office of 
Government Reports, receiving their ap- 
propriations through the last two Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Acts. Con- 
gressional approval of this bill will per- 
mit the Office of Government Reports to 
receive its appropriations in the regular 
and normal manner, and in the same 
manner as other divisions of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

The maximum appropriation author- 
ized under this bill is $1,500,000, and in 
this connection I invite particular at- 
tention to the statement of the Presi- 
dent that there is needed, as an integral 
part of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, an organization sufficiently fiexible 
and independent to meet changing con- 
ditions, and to assist in dealing with 
special problems. 

The expenditures of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports since the fiscal year of 
1935 have varied between $680,000 and 
$1,480,000. In less critical times, and 
when no special problems were assigned 
to it, the Office of Government Reports 

an expenditure in the neighbor- 
hood of $750,000, but when special prob- 
lems were assigned to it and in critical 
times such as these, with the demands of 
the public for information increased, an 
expenditure up to $1,500,000 may be re- 
quired. 

In the fiscal year of 1936, when $1,- 
481,362 was expended, the President, by 
Executive order, had created a Division 
of Applications and Information. This 
division was the focal point at which ap- 
plications for projects were made under 
the $4,800,000,000 works program, and 
from which accurate information with 
respect to the status of applications was 
readily available. 

In this fiscal year, because of the pub- 
lic interest in the defense program, the 
President has allocated to the Office of 
Government Reports an additional $230,- 
000 of defense funds so that the public 
may receive adequate information and 
the defense agencies may receive ade- 
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quate service from the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports. The funds expended, 
therefore, for this fiscal year will amount 
approximately to $1,000,000. 

The inauguration of the defense pro- 
gram resulted in a substantial expansion 
of activities both in the Washington and 
field offices. The State offices became 
the chief source of information on the 
defense program, with the volume of in- 
quiries in some States increasing four- 
fold between August and January. At 
present, because of budgetary limita- 
tions, the Office of Government Reports 
has only 34 State offices, with some serv- 
ing more than one State. With the sharp 
expansion in activities resulting from the 
defense program, it is necessary that the 
appropriation for the next fiscal year be 
increased, in order that this agency may 
reopen all State offices. 

The President has advised me that the 
Office of Government Reports “operat- 
ing at modest expense, is an essential 
mine the needs of the congressional 
branch of the Government than is the 
President. 
part of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent.” It is my opinion that the Presi- 
dent is in a better position to judge the 
needs of the Executive Office than is the 
Congress. It is also my opinion that the 
Congress is in a better position to deter- 

The Budget estimates of funds needed 
for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, as estimated by our legislative offi- 
cials, is not questioned by the President. 
Like treatment should be accorded the 
President’s office, particularly in view of 
the relatively small cost of operation. 

A democracy is defined as a govern- 
ment by the people. A representative de- 
mocracy such as ours is a government in 
which supreme power is retained by the 
people and exercised through a system 
of representation. The President is re- 
quired by the Constitution to— 
give to the Congress information on the state 
of the Union and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge nec- 
essary and expedient. 


One of the functions assigned to the 
Office of Government Reports is— 
to keep the President currently informed of 
the opinions, needs, and desires of citizens 
and groups of citizens and of State and local 
governments with respect to the work of 
Federal agencies, 


The minority report submitted in con- 
nection with H. R. 3368 characterizes this 
purpose as unnecessary and states— 
surely the 435 Members of the United States 
House of Representatives, the 96 Members 
of the United States Senate, the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and the hun- 
dreds of national organizations which main- 
tain constant touch with our Government 
are managing to keep the President well in- 
formed of their opinions. 


Both the Congress and the President 
are aware of and receive information 
constantly from national organizations 
concerning their opinion regarding the 
various phases of governmental activity. 
These organizations are qualified to 
speak for their members and efficiently 
present their views. It is the right, how- 
ever, of the average citizen who is not a 
member of a special group to make his 
views known directly to his elected rep- 
resentative and to the President. The 
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Office of Government Reports serves as 
an efficient channel to the Chief Execu- 
tive through which citizens and groups 
of citizens can make known their desires 
and complaints and receive advice and 
information. 

The desires and complaints of citizens 
are often reflected in the press, and for 
this reason it is necessary for the proper 
administration of Federal programs that 
Federal officials know of press discus- 
sion, It is manifestly absurd for each Fed- 
eral agency to have a Nation-wide press 
coverage. The Division of Press Intelli- 
gence indexes in a daily bulletin news 
and editorial comment on public affairs 
from 350 daily newspapers. This bulletin 
is distributed each morning to executive 
officials and Members of Congress. Last 
year 450,000 news items and 203,000 edi- 
torials were indexed. To meet the 1940 
requirements of Government agencies 
which formerly subscribed to commercial 
clipping bureaus or used their own staffs 
in such work, 1,771,800 duplicate clip- 
pings were furnished. Indicating the 
scope of the congressional service, 
163,300 clippings were sent to Members 
of the Senate and House, an average of 
13,600 a month during 1940. 

A weekly summary of magazine ab- 
stracts from 50 weekly and monthly 
magazines is prepared and distributed to 
1,271 Government officials and Members 
of Congress. In 1940, 11,300 magazine 
articles were summarized. At the re- 
quest of the State Department, copies of 
the abstracts are mailed each week to 
Department representatives abrcad. 

The United States Information Service 
provides for the public and for Members 
of Congress a single central clear- 
inghouse in Washington for inquiries 
concerning all branches of the Govern- 
ment. Inquiries are received by mail, 
telephone, telegraph, or in person. Last 
year approximately 100,000 requests 
were received, and congressional requests 
alone now average 900 per month. The 
Service limits its dissemination of infor- 
mation to the strictly factual. It does 
not undertake to interpret regulations, 
orders, reports, or other data, but when 
interpretations are required it refers the 
inquirers directly to the sources from 
which interpretations may be obtained. 

I have said that the information made 
available through the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports is strictly factual. At the 
present time there is great interest in 
national-defense contracts. The Office 
of Government Reports prepares a tabu- 
lation entitled ‘National Defense Con- 
tracts and Expenditures,” which is the 
only authoritative and over-all compila- 
tion of its kind. This tabulation, broken 
down by States, is issued every 2 weeks 
and is furnished only on written request. 
Complete sets of tabulations of defense 
contracts for all States are being fur- 
nished to 55 Senators, 189 Representa- 
tives, 117 Federal agencies, 75 railroads, 
99 newspapers and magazines, 90 banks, 
and 630 individual business concerns. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce distributes over 3,000 copies of a 
summary of this tabulation, and the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission dis- 
tributes it to all local and State defense 
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councils. This tabulation helps small 
businessmen locate possible subcon- 
tracts, shows potential markets to man- 
ufacturers, and possible needs to the 
transportation firms and banks. It helps 
the Work Projects Administration deter- 
mine the areas in which defense employ- 
ment will relieve demands for assistance, 
and it enables the State employment 
service to anticipate labor needs. 

A booklet in heavy demand concerns 
defense employment and training for em- 
ployment. This has been given wide dis- 
tribution by Members of Congress in 
answering constituents who want to know 
how to get a job under the defense pro- 
gram or where they should go to be 
trained for employment. It is being used 
as the authoritative publication on de- 
fense training and employment by the 
Civil Service Commission, the Office of 
Education, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, and the Department of Agriculture. 

To keep the State offices fuily informed 
of Federal agency activities, a daily in- 
formation digest is prepared. A weekly 
summarization of governmental activi- 
ties in connection with the defense pro- 
gram also is prepared. Other Federal 
agencies requested that these daily and 
weekly summarizations of governmental 
activities be made available to ranking 
Federal officials. This was done and the 
service likewise was made available to 
Members of the Congress. At present 
This Week in Defense is furnished to 
more than 3,800 officials in Washington 
and the States. Many Members of the 
House and Senate have asked for and 
received it, and I have been informed that 
not a single criticism has been made that 
it is not entirely factual. 

It is my opinion, and I imagine the 
opinion of most of us, that the people are 
entitled to information on what their 
Government is doing. This is not a new 
doctrine, but it is a belief held by every 
President, and it has been characteristic 
of our Government from the earliest 
times to give the public information on 
the operation of itsGovernment. George 
Washington in his Farewell Address ably 
expressed this when he said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, 


it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as I may need, and ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the passage of this bill because I believe 
the people of this country are entitled to 
know everything that happens. I oppose 
this bill because it involves an annual ex- 
penditure of $1,500,000 which is totally 
unnecessary. This legislation is another 
illustration of the methods by which our 
Government is becoming a bureaucracy 
rather than a democracy. 

Seven years ago the National Emer- 
gency Council was established under au- 
thority of an Executive order. In 1939 
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Congress authorized the reorganization 
of executive departments for the purpose 
of avoiding duplication of effort and sav- 
ing taxpayers’ money. The President 
submitted a reorganization plan and the 
functions of the National Emergency 
Council were transferred to the Executive 
Office of the President. And then the 
Office of Government Reports was estab- 
lished within the Executive Office of the 
President to exercise the same functions 
which the National Emergency Council 
had been performing. 

Let me call your attention to the cu- 
rious technique behind these maneuvers. 
The funds for the operation of this Na- 
tional Emergency Council and for the 
conduct of the Office of Government 
Reports have come from allocations in- 
cluded in the emergency relief acts. I 
do not know by what stretch of the imag- 
ination we can be discharging our duties 
of good faith to those on relief by using 
their funds for such a purpose, Ap- 
parently the sponsors of the bill recognize 
this anomaly. They are now proposing 
to previde a new status for this Offic2 of 
Government Reports by including its ap- 
propriations in the annual independent 
offices estimates. 

Today this Office maintains 34 subdi- 
visions whose purpose apparently is to 
ect as a clearing house for information. 
Mr. Lowell Mellett, director of the Oifice, 
testified before ycur Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
His evidence is highly illuminating. For 
the last 7 years, he tells us, this Once 
has answered literally a mountain of cor- 
respondence. It digests bulletins. It 
furnishes information service. In short, 
it does precisely what every other depart- 
ment of the Federal Government has 
been doing since our Government was 
established. I regard this as nothing 
but a duplication at $1,500,000 per year. 

Of course, Mr. Mellett is a very able 
man. He is one of the ablest publicists 
in the country. The New Deal picked a 
good man—that is, a good publicity 
man—when it picked him. He is a man 
who knows how to operate. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Tell us what (c) 
to which the gentleman referred really 
means. Does it mean that the informa- 
tion which Congress hereafter shall re- 
ceive, or wishes to receive, from the vari- 
ous governmental departments must be 
cleared through this central agency? 

Mr. BENDER. Exactly. That is ex- 
actly what is happening now. They say 
there is no authority granted by Con- 
gress. As the gentleman has observed, 
the President, the administration, needed 
no authority to do many things that they 
have done during these emergency times. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In other words, if 
I wish any information from, say, for ex- 
ample, the Treasury Department, that 
informe.tion before it reaches me must be 
cleared through this central govern- 
mental agency? 

Mr. BENDER. Not always. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. But this would 
give that agency that power? Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. BENDER. Absolutely. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Would give it the 
power to compel me to receive my in- 
formation from the Treasury through 
this particular agency? 

Mr. BENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Then what is this 
other than a part of this dictatorial 
scheme being carried on at the present 
time? 4 

Mr. BENDER. The distinguished gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that there is no quo- 
rum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Evidently 
there is no quorum present. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 33] 
Anderson, Howell Reed, Il. 

N. Mex. Jarman Rees, Kans. 
Andrews Jarrett Rich 
Bloom Jenks, N. H Rockefeller 
Bradley. Pa. Kelly. II. Schaefer, Il 
Buck Kennedy, Scott 
Buckley, N. Y. Michael J. Shafer, Mich. 
Burdick Kleberg Shannon 
Celler Kramer Sheridan 
Collins Lambertson Simpson 
Courtney Lesinski Smith, Pa, 
Domengeaux McArdle Smith, Va 

McGranery Stevenson 
Eliot, Mass, Maas Stratton 
Fitzgerald Magnuson Sweeney 
Flannery Marcantonio Taylor 
Forand Martin, Iowa Thomas, N. J 
Gale Mason Thomason 
Gavagan Mills, La Tinkham 
Gibson Mitchell Treadway 
Gifford O'Day Wadsworth 
Green Oliver West 
Harrington Patton White 
Hart Pearson Williams 
Hess Plauché 
Hinshaw age 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Detaney, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3368, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he caused the roll to be called, 
when 355 Members responded to their 
names, disclosing a quorum to be present, 
and he submitted herewith a list of the 
absentees for printing in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] is recognized. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BENDER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman 
believe that this bill is practically estab- 
lishing a bureau of propaganda, such as 
Hitler maintains in Germany? 

Mr. BENDER. The distinguished gen- 
tleman has asked a very pertinent ques- 


tion. That is exactly what this bill has 


in mind, the establishment of a bureau 
of propaganda and censorship. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio, In reality, that is 
the purpose of this bill—censorship? 

Mr. BENDER. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I notice that 
the report contains this language on the 
first page, in discussing the National 
Emergency Council, which the gentle- 
man was discussing just before the call 
of the House. This report states: 

The National Emergency Council was 
abolished under Reorganization Plan No. II. 
but the functions were not abolished. 


I take it from that, of course, that all 
functions of that general order of the 
Executive were kept so that it could oper- 
ate, and it did operate exclusively under 
oe eee of the President, did it 
not 

Mr. BENDER. That is right. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Now, all we 
are supposed to do today is to pass a 
bill establishing a new agency, but not 
to implement it in the ordinary way but 
to give the President full power. This 
will be identically the same kind of an 
organization that he has had for the last 
7 or 8 years right under his thumb, oper- 
ating as he sees fit? 

Mr. BENDER. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER, I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
was asked if it would not be necessary, 
under the provisions of this bill, for Mem- 
bers of Congress to contact executive de- 
partment agencies only through the De- 
partment of Government Reports. Iam 
sure the gentleman means to be fair. Is 
it not true that there is not a scintilla of 
evidence in the hearings to bear out that 
statement, but that, on the contrary, the 
purpose of that section was to give to 
Members of Congress the same informa- 
tion that had been made available, in the 
language of the bill, to the public? 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in part. Information will be given 
to them after it has cleared the bureau 
and the department has consulted with 
the bureau. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that, instead of that being the case, the 
hearings disclose that the information 
furnished would not be an interpretation 
but merely factual, giving to the Members 
of Congress and to the public factual in- 
formation respecting the various agen- 
cies of the Government? 

Mr. BENDER. As I said in the begin- 
ning, this whole administration works in 
mysterious ways its wonders to perform. 
That is exactly my position. It is not 
what is seen. Iv is that which is unseen. 
It is the danger implicit here to which we 
object. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. In answering 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wuirtincton] with reference to whether 
this is going to be a factual, fair organ- 
ization, if so, why is it going to be housed 
in the White House, under the direction 
of the President? 

Mr. BENDER. A New Deal newspaper 
only yesterday said: g 

These five men are F. D. R.'s extra eyes, 
ears, and legs: Sherman T. Minton, William 
H. MeReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, and Lowell Mellett. 


Let me continue. Under the terms of 
this bill the funds appropriated are de- 
signed to: 5 
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(a) Provide a central clearing house 
through which individual citizens, organiza- 
tions of citizens, and State or local govern- 
mental bodies may transmit inquiries and 
complaints and receive advice and informa- 
tion; (b) assist the President in dealing with 
special problems requiring the clearance of 
information between the Federal Government 
and State and local governments and private 
institutions; (e) collect and distribute infor- 
mation concerning the purposes and activi- 
ties of executive departments and agencies 
for the use of the Congress, administrative 
officials, and the public; and (d) keep the 
President currently informed of the opin- 
ions, desires, and complaints of citizens and 
of State and local governments with respect 
to the work of Federal agencies. 


In my opinion, none of these purposes 
is essential, and each of them is already 
being performed by other existing in- 
struments of the Federal Government. 

Individual citizens seeking information 
may now direct their inquiries directly to 
the specific department concerned. The 
establishment of a central clearing house 
would mean nothing but the intervention 
of a third party in the process. The Office 
of Government Reports can in no case 
offer a definitive or authoritative reply to 
the citizen or to a State or local govern- 
mental body. It acts simply as an un- 
necessary and time-consuming interme- 
diary, relaying the questions directed to 
other departments and adding still fur- 
ther delays to the already lengthy inter- 
val between a request for governmental 
information and a responsible reply. 
Surely the Office of Government Reports 
will not assume responsibility for replies 
to sovereign States or to citizens’ organi- 
zations which direct their questions to our 
Departments of War, Navy, State, or 
Treasury. 

The second purpose contemplated by 
the bill concerns assistance to the Presi- 
dent in dealing with special problems re- 
quiring the clearance of information be- 
tween Federal Government and other 
governmental units. To date neither the 
President nor any State or local govern- 
ment or private institution has com- 
plained publicly of any difficulty which 
this measure can correct. 

I view both of the purposes reviewed 
above as unwarranted, but I regard the 
third objective as not only unwarranted 
but also completely alien to the spirit of 
our Government. The language of the 
bill seems harmless enough. It provides 
for distributing information for the use 
of Congress, administrative officials, and 
the public. Stripped of its false front, 
this means no more or less than the es- 
tablishment of a bureau of propaganda. 
It means the establishment of an agency 
whose major purpose will be the perpetu- 
ation of power in the administration 
which creates it. The word “informa- 
tion,” like the word “facts,” is capable of 
great elasticity. Yet even this dangerous 
foreign innovation of a propaganda bu- 
reau might be justified on economic 
grounds, if the Office of Government Re- 
ports were to become the exclusive source 
of information on our executive depart- 
ments and agencies. But there is nothing 
to indicate that the dozens of Federal 
offices in Washington are ready to sur- 
render their own publicity prerogatives, 
Many of them are now engaged in put- 
ting out enormous quantities of self-laud- 
atory information, glorifying their 
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achievements and tacitly arguing for 
their indefinite continuance in operation. 
If all of these activities were to be sur- 
rendered to the Office of Government 
Reports, the proposal might be justified 
as an economy measure. As matters 
stand, however, the work of the Office of 
Government Reports will simply be in 
addition to, rather than in place of, the 
tremendous volume of Federal propa- 
ganda already pouring out of Washing- 
ton. 

The fourth and last object stated in the 
bill, to “keep the President currently in- 
formed of the opinions, desires, and com- 
plaints of citizens and groups of citizens 
and of State and local governments with 
respect to the work of Federal agencies,” 
must impress everyone as totally unnec- 
essary. It is no more than a call for the 
maintenance of a Washington news- 
paper-clipping bureau. Surely the 435 
Members of the United States House of 
Representatives, the 96 Members of the 
United States Senate, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, and the hundreds 
of national organizations which maintain 
constant touch with our Government are 
managing to keep the President well in- 
formed of their opinions. Certainly a 
task of this kind does not justify an an- 
nual appropriation of $1,500,000. 

The testimony introduced before your 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments was not calculated 
to demonstrate any real need for the 
passage of this legislation. No specific in- 
stances demonstrating the failure of ex- 
isting agencies to supply necessary in- 
formation were cited. Neither in the 
Nation’s press nor in the offices of public 
or private institutions is there any de- 
mand for the establishment of this bu- 
reau as a permanent addition to our 
governmental structure. 

As a matter of fact, every news agency 
in the country is thinking of this legisla- 
tion as a propaganda and censorship bill 
and has said so. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman speaks 
of newspapermen. Does not the gentle- 
man know that if there were any danger 
of censorship in any legislation pending 
before the Congress that a person could 
not get in the office buildings or in the 
Capitol because of the newspapermen 
who would be here to protest against it? 
Yet not one single person appeared be- 
fore the committee in opposition to this 
legislation. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman knows 
that the committee was called without 
the newspapers having information as to 
the purpose of the committee meeting. 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. O'LEARY. The gentleman is mis- 
taken on that. Everybody was given 
notice 1 or 2 weeks before the hearing 
was called. 

Mr. BENDER. I was given only a few 
days’ notice and even then was not told 
what was to be discussed by the com- 
mittee. Let me say at this point that 
this bill has been rushed through. Bills 
more important than this are waiting for 
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consideration of this House, but there 
seemed to be a passionate desire on the 
part of those handling the bill to get it 
in and out in a hurry—in other words, to 
give it the “bum’s rush.” The very groups 
which it is theoretically designed to assist 
are not asking for the passage of this 
bill. 

The purposes included in the proposed 
legislation are serious enough in them- 
selves. But there are unstated purposes 
implicit in this bill which are even more 
reprehensible. The establishment of 
this kind of official clearinghouse for 
the distribution of information means 
that ultimately only information satis- 
factory to the powers that be will be 
publicized. It means that a careful 
process of selecting, editing, and cutting, 
with a possible opportunity for a distinct 
coloring will inevitably result. This de- 
velopment seems inescapable, and it will 
take place consciously or unconsciously, 
deliberately or accidentally. Other Gov- 
ernment offices will eventually be asked 
to curtail their own reports, not for the 
legitimate purpose of economy but 
rather for the tainted purpose of inter- 
departmental censorship. 

Should events across the sea create 
emergency conditions even more acute 
than those which now exist, such an 
Office of Reports would provide an ideal 
method for imposing a complete and rigid 
censorship of every kind of news, mili- 
tary and civil alike. 

These are weighty considerations. I 
do not believe the people of our country 
are prepared to accept the establishment 
of a potential ministry of propaganda. 
We do not believe they desire an agency 
for the concealment of facts or the “col- 
oring” of information. I believe that our 
Nation does not desire, and certainly does 
not need the creation of an official cen- 
sorship. Before the Congress acts upon 
this measure, I urge that we consider 
carefully the implications of its passage. 
The Nation today is in the midst of a 
tremendous defense program. We are 
asking the people of our country to shoul- 
der the greatest tax burdens in the his- 
tory of this Republic. Are we justified 
in adding a single penny of unnecessary 
expenditure to the load they are carry- 
ing? Are we justified in adding to the 
already long list a single additional per- 
manent agency? 

Mr. O’LEARY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. O'LEARY. The gentleman from 
Ohio seems to be rather apprehensive 
concerning the verbiage of this bill. He 
will admit, however, that it is identical 
with the Executive order which created 
the agency years ago, will he not? 

Mr. BENDER. No; this creates an en- 
tirely new agency. 

Mr. O'LEARY. For the gentleman’s 
information, I may say that the bill is 
identical with the language of the Execu- 
tive order which created this agency 
years ago. 

Mr. BENDER. This freezes into per- 
manency an agency intended originally 
to be a temporary one. 

Mr. O’LEARY. This only authorizes 
an appropriation. The Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports is established by this 
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legislation and will have to come before 
the Appropriations Committee every year 
for its appropriations, 

Mr. BENDER. We do not want cen- 
sorship, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I was 
under the impression that when Reor- 
ganization Plan No. II was before the 
House for consideration that by a very 
substantial vote the National Emergency 
Council was voted out on the ground that 
it was not a necessary useful agency to 
the Government. It was said we abol- 
ished the agency but not the functions. 
This new creature now comes along to 
take over the functions. Was it not the 
idea in voting out the Emergency Council 
when Reorganization Plan No. II was up 
for consideration that it was not neces- 
Sary, that it was a political arm rather 
than an administrative arm? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes; and the argu- 
ments used were those of doing away 
with unnecessary functions, I recall 
that very well. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE. This legislation is asked 
for by the President because he says his 
responsibilities have increased. It is not 
So long since the Congress voted to give 
the President the services of six addi- 
tional secretaries. That was no small 
assistance to the President. It might be 
better for the American people if he 
undertook fewer responsibilities.’ At the 
rate we are proceeding in the expenditure 
of money and at the rate we are taking 
on more and more employees in Govern- 
ment services of all kinds we shall soon 
be like the people on the mythical island 
who made a living by taking in one 
another’s washings. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

In my opinion, there is no necessity 
whatever for the continuance of this Of- 
fice of Government Reports. The agen- 
cies of our Federal Government have 
demonstrated that they are fully capable 
of reporting the work they are doing to 
the President, to the Congress, and to our 
people. They have offered no complaint 
that they are unable to reply promptly 
and intelligently to their correspondence. 
We in Congress who have had frequent 
occasion to consult with them know that 
every governmental department furnishes 
prompt factual responses to the many 
questions with which we burden them. 

Iam not alone in my objections to this 
measure. The functions of the National 
Emergency Council have been described 
as the furnishing of information—and 
some propaganda—to newspapers, radio, 
movies, and magazines. It is no more 
than a newspaper- and magazine-clip- 
ping bureau which was designed to keep 
the New Deal informed as to how well it 
was doing with the public. Among its 
other essential activities, this agency pro- 
duced or distributed 2,847 Government 
movies, until Republican Congressmen— 
including the gentleman from Minois, 
Representative Dirnksen—denounced it as 
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“the biggest piece of fakery in the Gov- 
ernment establisimént.” In 1940 the Na- 
tional Emérgenoy Council tried to get 
$1,500,000, bat the Senate blocked its 
path A year ago the same office tried to 

uce a moving picture which would 
have dramatized “certain aspects of the 
unemployed problem—man in the ma- 
chine age,” to use Mr. Mellett’s own 
words. This Congress refused to appro- 
priate the $1,500,000 necessary for this 
film masterpiece, 

I believe the American people, knowing 
something of the way in which censorship 
operates, do not want us to lend our sup- 
port to this measure. We have already 
witnessed illustrations of the working of 
censors in this country. Only a few weeks 
ago a British magazine printed informa- 
tion on airplanes flying in Britain but 
manufactured in the United States. This 
information was not available in our own 
country, but, mind you, in Great Britain, 
at war with the Axis Powers, with its 
planes carrying the greatest burden of 
that war, this information was probably 
printed in a magazine of general circu- 
lation. In our own country we were not 
privileged to learn these facts, and this is 
at a moment when we are still nonbel- 
ligerents. What will happen if the crisis 
grows more acute no man can foresee, 
but censorship, a deliberate withholding 
of facts from the American people, will 
be vastly stimulated if by our own delib- 
erate act Congress appropriates funds to 
set up an agency perfectly adapted for 
censorship purposes, 

Mr. Mellett testified that, to his knowl- 
edge, no censorship now or in possible 
time of war was contemplated. I have 
demonstrated that this censorship al- 
ready exists. We must not of our own 
volition do anything which will serve to 
shut the doors of public knowledge still 
more firmly in our faces. I therefore 
urge every Member of this House to dis- 
charge his responsibility to the people of 
this country by voting against this meas- 
ure. We owe them a duty of cutting down 
every nonessential expenditure. This is 
not only a nonessential; it is an unwar- 
ranted and a dangerous step in the dark. 

I submit that the ultimate underlying 
purposes of this legislation is the devel- 
opment of an agency which will suppress 
news instead of distributing information. 
Intentionally or unintentionally, if we 
subscribe to the theory that such an Of- 
fice of Government Reports is necessary, 
we can be sure that it will speedily de- 
generate into a propaganda bureau. In 
1937 there were more than 300 publicity 
writers in the Federal agencies. Their 
salaries ranged from $3,600 to $12,000 a 
year. I see nothing in this legislation 
which proposes to cut down on the num- 
bers of Federal employees dealing in the 
art of “government by mimeograph.” 
We are simply planning to add a new 
agency which will create further items of 
expenditure while hundreds of workers 
remain on Federal pay rolls whose pur- 
poses are contradictory. On the one 
hand, we shall have an Office of Govern- 
ment Reports which seeks to cut down 
information, and on the other hand, we 
shall be supporting hundreds of pub- 
licity agents whose objective is to flood 
the mails with tons of free literature. If 
there were anything in this legislation 
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which proposed to cut down on the 669,- 
000 pieces of free mail handled a few 
years ago, or to reduce the number of 
Federal employees engaged in producing 
moving pictures, writing radio scripts, 
and otherwise influencing public opinion, 
-ms might be some justification for this 
III. 
I think it is important for Congress to 
realize the extent to which we have de- 
veloped this machinery of Government 
propaganda. In the Public Opinion 
Quarterly for December 1940 it is re- 
ported that— 
in the last 6 years the Federal Housing 
Administration has built up what is prob- 
ably this country’s most extensive and suc- 
cessful system for showing educational films 
in theaters, The administration has financed 
th. films itself and has shown them in more 
than 10,000 theaters and to over 100,000,000 
persons. Now it is withdrawing from the 
field of production, but will maintain its 
distribution system for educational films on 
housing which it approves. 


In June 1937 the Brockings Institute 
told Congress that in a 3-month period 
of that year Government press offices in 
Washington had released 4,794 news- 
paper articles and had distributed 7,000,- 
000 copies in the 3-month period. 

I am quoting the words of Dr. E. P. 
Herring, a member of the Department of 
Government at Harvard University. He 
Says: 

Never before has the Federal Government 
undertaken on so vast a scale and with such 
deliberate intent the task of building a 
favorable public opinion toward its policies. 


He says further: 

Can one speak of government by consent 
when this consent is manufactured by offi- 
cial press agents? 


I need not tell you the danger implicit 
in this kind of restriction on public ex- 
pression. Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the 
Graduate School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University made a survey of pub- 
lic opinion in Europe in 1937, and he 
said: 

The line of demarcation between nations 
dominated by a war psychology and those 
still subject to the psychological element of 
peaceful ideas is between managed public 
opinion and the free exchange of informa- 
tion. No one can cite a single exception. 


Let us think for a minute of what other 
Members of this body have done in con- 
nection with similar legislation. In 1913 
a law was passed prohibiting the use of 
Federal funds for the employment of 
“publicity experts” unless such funds 
were specifically earmarked for such a 
purpose. Representative Gillett, of 
Massachusetts, expressed the opinion of 
Congress when he declared that it would 
be contrary to the best interests of this 
country “to extol and exploit the virtues” 
of a governmental department. 

Since that time our Federal Govern- 
ment has scouted about for new titles. 
We have directors of information, chief 
educational officers, Chief of the Division 
of Information. And now we propose to 
set up a permanent Office of Government 
Reports headed by a new director of 
propaganda. 

Is there any need for the kind of di- 
rected information which this bill pur- 
ports to control? Surely the most im- 
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portant departments of our Government 
today from the point of information are 
the Army and Navy. What do they have 
to say about propaganda and censorship? 
Maj. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, of the 
War Department, and Commander Harry 
R. Thurber, of the Navy, have expressed 
themselves clearly. They intend to “keep 
the public informed of Army and Navy 
activities as compatible with military 
secrecy.” They say their function today 
“is purely informational and educa- 
tional.” In the War Department a new 
Bureau of Public Relations has been cre- 
ated and 26 officers and 60 civilians are 
working in the press, radio, movies, and 
research divisions. They plan very 
shortly to go into a 24-hour-a-day basis. 
The Navy is doing a similar work. Both 
Commander Thurber and General Rich- 
ardson believe that the citizens of a de- 
mocracy should know everything except 
strict military secrets. They are pro- 
ceeding on the premise that as much, 
rather than as little, information as pos- 
sible should be revealed. We know that 
the press of this country has already 
agreed that actual or intended move- 
ments of our Navy or our air fleet, as 
well as technical developments in our 
rearmament program, are not to be 
broadcast publicly. This is voluntary 
censorship and shows abundantly that 
we do not need the kind of restriction 
which this Office of Government Reports 
bill seeks to impose. 


The Office of Government Reports has 
already invited the executive agencies 
to clear their news through the Office of 
Government Reports.” In the last few 
months the feeling has grown throughout 
Weshington that this invitation may be- 
come an order. Washington corre- 
spondents are already feeling the effect 
of this Office of Government Reports. 
A story published in a national magazine 
only a few months ago tells us that a 
Washington correspondent was recently 
asked to find out whether a certain 
clergyman had been appointed as a 
chaplain in the Army. He telephoned 
several sources of information but was 
immediately referred to another. He 
finally made six calls, and when the 
sixth person told him to call the man 
he had contacted originally, the reporter 
threw up his hands in disgust and said, 
“That’s where I came in.” Information 
of this kind illustrates how jittery Wash- 
ington offices have already become over 
distributing even the most harmless in- 
formation. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Ohio 
for his outstanding statement in misrep- 
resenting the provisions of this legisla- 
tion. May I say at the outset that the 
wording of this bill is identical with the 
words used by the President when he 
created the Office of Government Re- 
ports by Executive order; the only addi- 
tion is the limit in the appropriation. 
You can get the bills and see for your- 
selves that the appropriations for the 
Office of Government Reports, while car- 
ried in the general relief bill, did not take 
one dollar from the relief appropriation 
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but was carried as a separate item. The 
purpose of carrying that as a separate 
item in the relief bill is because the re- 
lief bill is a legislative bill coming from 
the Appropriations Committee, subject in 
its entirety to points of order. We either 
get the points of order waived by unani- 
mous consent or secure a rule waiving 
points of order. That is the reason the 
appropriation for the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports has been carried in the 
relief bill. 

Boiled down, this bill is for the sole 
purpose of authorizing an appropriation 
not to exceed $1,500,000 a year for this 
particular branch of the President’s 
office. It is not only for the present 
President but for future Presidents. If 
this bill becomes law, the appropriation 

will not be subject to a point of order. 

The gentleman from Ohio stated that 
this establishes a bureau of propaganda 
and censorship. How any sane man can 
make a statement of that kind after he 
reads this bill I cannot understand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Not now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why make a state- 
ment of that kind? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman may 
get some time from the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is easy enough to 
make a charge, then duck it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I duck nothing. Read 
the bill. Mr. Chairman, the minority re- 
port announces that none of the activi- 
ties of the Office of Government Reports 
is essential. And I quote his language: 

Each of them is already being performed by 
another existing instrument of the Federal 
Government. 


I am going to analyze the minority 
report filed by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER]. 

The report states that the measure au- 
thorizes an annual appropriation of 
$1,500,000, which is double the current 
appropriation. 

This is true, but the annual expenses 
of the Office of Government Reports and 
the National Emergency Council, its 
predecessor agency, during the period of 
the Works Program in 1936 actually ex- 
pended $1,482,000 during that emergency. 
The present defense emergency indicates 
the necessity of a similar operation. 

The report announces that none of the 
purposes of the Office of Government Re- 
ports is essential and “each of them is 
already being performed by other existing 
instruments of the Federal Government.” 

There is no agency other than the Of- 
fice of Government Reports which is spe- 
cifically charged with the duties author- 
ized in H. R. 3368 to be performed by the 
Office of Government Reports. 

The report charges that a central 
clearing house would mean nothing but 
the intervention of a third party—an un- 
necessary and time-consuming inter- 
mediary. 

There is no central information clear- 
ing house in the Government other than 
the Office of Government Reports. The 
United States Information Service, a di- 
vision of this office, has served as a cen- 
tral information clearing house for the 
past 7 years. When a request for infor- 
mation is received by one of the depart- 
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ments, it is answered insofar as that de- 
partment is concerned, and the letter is 
then referred to the United States Infor- 
mation Service, which collects and fur- 
nishes information on all other phases of 
the letter. Many of the requests received 
come in addressed to the United States 
Government, or the Bureau of Informa- 
tion, or the Office of Information, or some 
such general designation. In a great 
many cases the general public does not 
know the department or agency to which 
his letter should be addressed. The Pres- 
ident, in Reorganization Order No. 2, re- 
ferred to the United States Information 
Service as “Uncle Sam, Post Office Box 
No. 1.“ Instead of being a “time-con- 
suming intermediary,” the United States 
Information Service in actual practice 
eliminates much of the delay involved in 
obtaining information concerning Gov- 
ernment activities, Proof of this is found 
in the almost 8,000 inquiries referred to 
this office last year by Congressmen. 

The report states that the second pur- 
pose—assist the President in dealing with 
special problems requiring the clearance 
of information between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State and local govern- 
ments and private institutions—can be 
performed more directly and effectively 
by the six administrative assistants to the 
President. 

The report ignores that the purpose of 
the administrative assistants to the 
President is to assist the President in ob- 
taining all pertinent information pos- 
sessed by any of the executive depart- 
ments to guide the President in making 
decisions affecting any part of the ad- 
ministrative work of the Government. 
The administrative assistants are direct 
aides to the President in dealing with 
agencies and departments of the Gov- 
ernment, 


In discussing the third purpose of the 
Office of Government Reports, the minor- 
ity report concludes that the distribution 
of information concerning the purposes 
and activities of executive departments 
and agencies for the use of Congress, ad- 
ministrative officials, and the public 
means no more or less than the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of propaganda.” 

The record of the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports does not support this 
charge. Each agency furnishes informe- 
tion regarding its own program, but when 
a program concerns a number of agencies 
it is usually difficult to cbtain in one 
place information on the whole program. 
As a need develops for such information 
a pamphlet is prepared. The informa- 
tion furnished is factual and deliberately 
avoids “self-laudatory information.” An 
example is this booklet I hold in my 
hand, Defense Employment and Train- 
ing for Employment, of which a total of 
80,000 have been distributed—over 10,000 
to congressional offices. In the commit- 
tee hearing on H. R. 3368 the Director 
of the Office of Government Reports 
categorically denied that the office would 
serve as a propaganda bureau. 

The fourth object stated in the bill is 
described by the minority report as “a 
call for the maintenance of a Washington 
newspaper clipping bureau.” 

The Press Intelligence Division of the 
Office of Government Reports is not sim- 
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ply a press clipping bureau. It is a cen- 
tralized and comprehensive press service 
to administrative officials of the Federal 
Government and to Members of Con- 
gress. It is a service which is used ex- 
tensively by Federal agency officials and 
by military and naval intelligence. The 
extent of its usefulness to Members of 
Congress is demonstrated by the 163,300 
clippings furnished to Members during 
1940. Moreover, it is a permanent index 
of press discussion of governmental af- 
fairs since October 1933, with a file of 
over 5,000,000 articles indexed for imme- 
diate reference purposes. 

The minority report claims that there 
are “unstated purposes implicit in this 
bill which are even more reprehensible” 
and charges that ultimately only infor- 
mation “satisfactory to the powers that 
be will be publicized.” 

This charge was denied by the Direc- 
tor in the committee hearings on the bill, 
as was also the statement that the Office 
of Government Reports would provide 
an ideal method for imposing a complete 
and rigid censorship of every kind of 
news. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that prac- 
tically every high school, evary univers- 
ity and every college in the United States 
is having its students study government. 
The requests that come to us and to the 
executive branch of the Government for 
information has increased to such an ex- 
tent that it is absolutely necessary to 
have some place where that information 
can be compiled and sent out. 


This branch of the President’s Office 
has been performing that function. It is 
nothing new. It has been going on year 
after year. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEND- 
ER] feels that by passing this bill you will 
be doing something that will prevent the 
people from talking and prevent publish- 
ers from publishing information. He 
complains because the newspapers and 
the magazines of the United States did 
not publish an article published by a 
magazine in London. Let him blame the 
newspapers and the magazines if he 
wishes to, but why blame the adminis- 
tration? 


Another function of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports as set forth in H. R. 
3368 is to assist the President in dealing 
with special problems requiring the clear- 
ance of information between the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments and private institutions. The 
minority report charges that the Presi- 
dent has been given the authority to 
name six executive assistants who might 
well perform this function more directly 
and effectively than the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. 


This charge ignores the purpose of the 
administrative assistants and misinter- 
prets the scope of that function of the 
Office of Government Reports set forth 
in the bill. These men are the Presi- 
dent’s direct aides in dealing with agen- 
cies and departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. They assist the 
President in obtaining pertinent infor- 
mation possessed by the executive depart- 
ments to guide him in making decisions 
affecting the administrative work of the 
Government. They serve as a liaison for 
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the President with the agencies. They 
do not, and they could not, effectively 
clear information between the Federal 
and State and local governments and pri- 
vate institutions. That task is one re- 
quiring an agency with offices in each of 
the States. 

Take for example the legislative serv- 
ice of the Office of Government Reports. 
The effective functioning of many Gov- 
ernment programs depends upon legisla- 
tion in each State. In some cases ena- 
bling or amendatory legislation is needed. 
Last month, for example, a bill was pre- 
sented in 41 of the 42 State legislatures 
now in session to make it possible for 
local public-housing agencies to be uti- 
lized by the Federal Government to pro- 
vide necessary national-defense housing. 
All bills, such as this, which agencies 
want introduced are cleared through the 
Office of Government Reports, As a re- 
sult duplication of proposals and con- 
flicts of purposes are avoided. Through 
conference with interested agencies, any 
kinks are ironed out and eliminated here 
in Washington, before the bills are pre- 
sented to the State legislatures. The 
State directors in the field offices bring 
the proposed legislation to the attention 
of the Governor, the attorney general, 
and other responsible officials. Bills are, 
consequently, presented in an orderly 
and coordinated fashion. The confu- 
sion of many overlapping of conflicting 
proposals, presented by representatives 
of numerous separate agencies, is avoided. 
Instead, there is a single man to whom 
State officials can turn for authoritative 
information. In 1940 there were only 8 
State legislatures in session, yet 58 bills 
for 7 Federal agencies were cleared for 
introduction. This year, with over 5 
times as many legislatures in session, the 
volume is correspondingly greater. Over 
150 bills have already been cleared this 
year. 

Aside from these federally sponsored 
bills, legislation is often introduced 
which, if passed, will severely restrict, if 
not cut off entirely, the operation of a 
Federal program in the State. Many 
times this occurs simply because the 
sponsors cf the bill were not fully aware 
of its possible effect upon a Federal pro- 
gram. Through the State directors the 
effects of proposed or existing legislation, 
and the viewpoint of Federal agencies 
interested may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the State officials—to be used or 
disregarded as they see fit. Just as con- 
flicts of purposes and duplication of pro- 
posals arise unless there is a central clear- 
ance of bills in Washington, so likewise 
do duplications and conflicts arise among 
the bills initiated by State legislators. 
If close contact between the Federal and 
State Governments regarding these legis- 
lative activities is maintained, that sort 
of thing can be avoided. The Office of 
Government Reports provides this con- 
tact. 

Information as to the introduction and 
progress of all legislation of interest to 
Federal agencies is reported regularly to 
Washington while the State legislatures 
are in session. More than 300 semi- 
monthly reports on the status of pro- 
posed legislation were furnished to 60 
Government agencies during 1940. This 
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year, due to national-defense develop- 
ments, the field of interest has increased 
greatly and additional agencies are re- 
questing reports. In this way the Fed- 
eral Government is kept in continual 
touch with legislative activity in the 
States, and the States in turn are kept 
informed of the action necessary for full 
participation in the programs created 
by Congress for their benefit. 

Many agencies have no facilities for 
such clearance of information. Many 
who do have representatives in the field 
nevertheless prefer to leave these legis- 
lative matters in the hands of a single 
man who is in close contact with the 
legislative situation in each State, realiz- 
ing that centralized handling of such 
matters brings better results for all con- 
cerned. The Office of Government Re- 
ports fills this need. The necessity for 
a large number of agencies to maintain 
their own legislative reporting service is 
eliminated. By clearing bills for intro- 
duction through one office and by pro- 
viding continual contact on legislative 
matters between State Governments and 
the departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, confusion is avoid- 
ed and prompter action results. This 
special problem in the clearance of in- 
formation is one that must be met if the 
State and Federal Governments are to 
cooperate effectively. Only by such co- 
operation can the benefits of the Federal 
programs be brought to the citizens for 
whom they were intended. It is in spe- 
cial problems of this sort that the Office 
of Government Reports assists the Presi- 
dent—problems which obviously are of 
the sort that cannot and never were in- 
tended to be performed by a single 
administrative assistant. 

The minority report charges further 
that to date neither the President nor 
any State or local government or private 
institution has complained publicly of 
any difficulty which this measure can 
correct. The fact that there have been 
no such complaints has resulted in large 
part from the very service rendered by 
the Office of Government Reports. It is 
interesting that in Texas, South Dakota, 
and Missouri, the State directors for the 
Office of Government Reports have been 
officially designated by the Governors of 
those States to be the liaison between all 
of the State agencies and the Federal 
Government. Similar arrangements on 
a less formal basis exist in many other 
States. 

I hold in my hand now a letter written 
by Maj. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, in 
which he states, in part: 

It seems to me that it wouid be impossible 
for the War Department to catch up with 
and to duplicate the results you are achiey- 
ing— 


Meaning the Office of Government 
Reports— 
within any reasonable time and at any 
reasonable expense. As it is, the efficient 
functioning of your division makes it un- 
necessary for the War Department to organize 
a most important operation essential to the 
work of the Bureau of Public Relations. 


An Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
says: 


I want to echo the enthusiasm already 
expressed to you by Mr. Foster of the service 
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pots he has been receiving from the Division 

of Press Intelligence. The clippings and bul- 
letins have been of invaluable assistance in 
the report which he has been preparing for 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


I hold here a letter signed by the Di- 
rector of the Selective Service System. It 
reads, in part, as follows: 


Colonel O'Kelliher has brought to my at- 
tention the very painstaking and excellent 
work done by Miss Harriet Root in indexing 
a number of volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This work is very necessary and a 
valuable addition to our library. I want to 
take this opportunity to officially express the 
appreciation of the Selective Service System 
for this and numerous other courtesies ex- 
tended to us by your organization. 


Here is one from a university—Syra- 
cuse University: 

Last May I wrote you requesting 50 copies 
of Special Activities of Selected Federal 
Agencies and of the Informational Handbook 
for use in a summer course in American Gov- 
ernment which I gave at the Cornell Uni- 
versity. I have received these as per your 
letter of May 10 and found them so satis- 
factory for our purpose that we would like 
to use them in our course here at Syracuse. 
For this purpose, however, Syracuse Uni- 
versity would need 500 copies of each. 


I read what Hobart College, of Geneva, 
N. Y., has to say: 

As a former member of the teaching staff 
at the school of citizenship and public affairs 
at Syracuse University, I am familiar with 
the use there in class of several of your 
reports. 

I am teaching several courses in govern- 
ment here in which I should like to use such 
reports. I should like, if possible, 25 copies 
of your pamphlet entitled “The Activities of 
Selected Federal Agencies” and 25 copies of 
the Informational Handbook, as soon as the 
latter is published. The activities pamphlet 
could be sent at once. 

I trust that my request may be granted, 
for, as you may well understand, there exists 
at present no published similar material of 
equal classroom value, 


Mr. Chairman, last week 35 young 
ladies came to Washington who attend 
a school in my congressional district in 
St. Louis. They study government. 
Every year the 35 students in the senior 
class receiving the highest marks come 
to Washington—one year the boys and 
the next year the girls. The girls were 
here last week. This morning I have 
letters from some of the young ladies 
thanking me for showing them around. 
Literature as*furnished by the Office of 
Government Reports is very helpful to 
them in their studies. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, as I said when 
talking on the rule, that the fight is not 
on the bill; it is a renewal of the fight 
upon the President of the United States. 
This Office is in the Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is not a 
separate agency. He needs it to carry 
on the responsibilities we have placed on 
him. We shculd grant this authoriza- 
tion without any argument, the same as 
he grants us our appropriations when we 
ask for them for the Legislative Estab- 
lishment. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell] 

Mr. O’LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at the start of his 
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remarks so that I may get some informa- 
tion? I am not critical, I am simply 
seeking to get some information, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will yield to 
the gentleman before I conclude, if I am 
permitted. 

Mr. Chairman, if there were needed 
evidence for anyone to support the pend- 
ing bill I believe we have had a very 
striking reason in the argument and 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. BenDER] who has criticized all poli- 
cies of the administration and the full- 
ness thereof, but points out no real ob- 
jections to, or defects in, the bill. The 
administration now in power in its early 
days found itself face to face with the 
greatest peacetime emergency in the his- 
tory of the Republic. Unprecedented 
powers were conferred upon the Chief 
Executive in the war against the depres- 
sion, and the responsibilities of the Chief 
Executive were multiplied manyfold. By 
Executive order in 1933 he set up the 
National Emergency Council as an execu- 
tive agency to aid him in the discharge 
of his duties, and provided its functions, 
from time to time, by rules and regula- 
tions, which are substantially the func- 
tions now exercised by Government Re- 
ports. 

In the reorganization bill, Congress 
provided that the President might abol- 
ish agencies but that he was without au- 
thority to abolish functions. Therefore 
in reorganization the functions of the 
National Emergency Council were trans- 
ferred to the executive office. Some 
months thereafter in 1939 by Executive 
order, in the identical language of the 
pending bill, the Office of Government 
Reports was created as an arm of the 
Executive, to enable the Executive now, 
when we are confronted with another 
great national and international emer- 
gency and when the responsibilities of 
the Executive have been increased many 
more times than during the depression, 
better to discharge his duties. 

We conferred upon him the immense 
power of lump-sum appropriations in 
1933 and succeeding years, and Members 
of Congress, as well as citizens of the Re- 
public, were eager to know about the 
functions of the various relief and 
emergency agencies established. In like 
manner, since the national-defense pro- 
gram was begun, citizens of the Repub- 
lic have been desirous of knowing the 
various agencies making contracts and 
providing for the defense of our country. 
This Office of Government Reports is a 
clearing house to give them and the 
Members of Congress and the country 
the information that has been given dur- 
ing the past 7 years. 

I say in passing, in response to the crit- 
icism of this bill, that there has not been 
any criticism of the language of the bill 
save one, and that was a criticism placed 
in the mouth of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BENDER] by his colleague with re- 
spect to the collection and distribution 
Ais I quote from the bill, page 2 

Cc. — 
information concerning the purposes and ac- 
tivities of executive departments and agen- 
cies for the use of the Congress, administra- 
tive officials, and the public. 


I have read the language of the bill. 
The purpose of this bill is to give to the 
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public, to the States, and to the people 
generally information with respect to the 
agencies that have been established. I 
say it would be unfair to give that to the 
public and not give it to the Members of 
Congress. : 

The statement or the suggestion that 
it is necessary for Members of Congress to 
come to this agency in order to secure in- 
formation from any Government agency 
or any department is wholly unfounded 
and without merit. 

Mr, BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I want to make 
a statement first and then I shall be 
pleased to yield. 

Let me remind you that matter was 
covered in the hearings. As to the infor- 
mation service, there are 900 monthly re- 
quests from Members of Congress and no 
information or service is furnished to 
anyone except upon request. Informa- 
tion is given with respect to national de- 
fense, with respect to other agencies, and 
then, in the language of the hearing, no 
suspicion, no guess, only factual data, and 
if interpretations of that data are de- 
sired, this agency refers them to the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government, 
as Government Reports only furnish 
factual information, and do not interpret 
regulations. 

I say that the charge or the insinua- 
tion that the purpose of this legislation 
is to require Members of Congress to 
obtain information from Government 
agencies through Government Reports 
is wholly unsupported, and is of a piece 
with the other criticisms of this bill. 

It has been said that this bill is propa- 
ganda. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] in 42 minutes’ arguing against 
the bill covered practically every criticism 
of the administration in power, and 
finally said it was not the language of 
the bill, it was not what was in the bill, 
it was not what has been administered 
for the past 7 years, but “it is our sus- 
picion and our view as to what may be 
done that is not in the bill.” 

With respect to propaganda, let me say 
that the language substantially, and cer- 
tainly the functions, of the bill have ob- 
tained for 7 years. What propaganda 
has it put forth that you have brought 
to convince the Members of the House or 
Committee of your charges? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In just a mo- 
ment. 

What evidence has it put forth that 
you have brought forth to convince the 
members of the Committee that it is a 
propaganda agency? ‘The great agricul- 
turalist from the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], 
when pressed for proof of his statement 
that it was a propaganda agency, brought 
before the members of this Committee 
an agricultural yearbook issued by an- 
other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment with which Government Re- 
ports has nothing to do. So I say that 
the charge or insinuation of propaganda 
must fall to the ground. The language 
has been tried for 7 years and not an 
Sampi of propaganda has been sub- 
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But it is said the purpose is to establish 
a dictatorship. Mr. Chairman, I am just 
old-fashioned enough to believe in effi- 
ciency and economy. I refer to the 
hearings. I anticipated the objections 
to this bill. I went into matters in 
detail. I wanted to know if this agency 
was going to duplicate; I wanted to know 
if it was going to be inefficient; I wanted 
to know if it was going to eliminate some 
of the press services or some of the 
bureaus trying to magnify the impor» 
tance of their work. So I undertdok, 
as I may say without presumption, intel- 
ligently, to analyze the bill, and I have 
this to say with respect to the charge of 
dictatorship made day in and day out on 
the floor of the House: The first thing 
that a dictator does is to abolish and to 
fire and to discharge. Your criticism has 
been that the President of the United 
States—and I refer to my Republican 
friends—instead of abolishing offices has 
created offices; instead of firing, reduc- 
ing, and discharging public officials 
has created more public offices. If I 
know anything about history, dictators 
cut physical and political heads off, abol- 
ish departments, abolish bureaus, and 
discharge public officials; but not so in 
the case of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In a moment I 
will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What about the 
purge—he was cutting off then. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Let me com- 
plete my statement, and then I will be 
pleased to yield. 

It has been said that this is a censor- 
ship bill. If it be a censorship we have 
had it during peacetime for 7 years. We 
covered that in the hearings. There is 
and was no evidence of censorship. The 
hearings disclose that this was an in- 
formation service to give to the people of 
the United States and to the Members of 
Congress information respecting the bil- 
lions of dollars that we are spending to 
promote national defense and to provide 
for the security of our own country. 
There is not a word in proof of censor- 
ship. What censorship has there been in 
the last 7 years under the language and 
functions of this bill? I say that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], able 
as he is, summarized it and gave the very 
best argument he cod submit for oppo- 
sition to this bill and, finally, he was 
forced to conclude that he could not find 
any fault with the bill itself; that it was 
not what was in the bill but what was 
not in the bill. This same sort of crit- 
icism and flimsy reasoning might apply 
in opposition to any legislation, and let 
me submit that that sort of argument 
falls of its own weight because it would be 
equally proper to say, in undertaking to 
analyze and discuss any legislation pend- 
ing before the Congress, Members of the 
committee, I shall not discuss the bill; I 
will undertake to discuss what is not in 
the bill in an effort to dissuade you from 
passing this legislation.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is an authorization 
bill, as has been stated. The National 
Emergency Council was provided for in 
the emergency and relief appropriation 
bills by separate items and not out of 
relief appropriations. There has been ex- 
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pended from $125,000 to something over 
$1,000,000 for each of the years, some- 
times more and sometimes less, This is 
an authorization bill, and we are spend- 
ing more money now than ever before in 
the history of the country. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. And if we lim- 
ited the bill to this administration, my 
friends on the left would say that we want 
it to expire with the term of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This is permanent legislation, 
It does not undertake to make an appro- 
priation. It fixes the limit, when we are 
spending billions for national defense, be- 
yond which this appropriation cannot be 
made, and the Committee on Appropri- 
ations is the judge of the amounts. As 
Members of Congress we tell the Presi- 
dent and the country what assistance we 
need in the discharge of our official du- 
ties, and the Chief Executive accords us 
the right to provide other assistance, no 
matter the cost. The President of the 
United States, vested with more power 
and more responsibilities than any Ex- 
ecutive in human history, says to us, the 
coordinate branch of the Government, “I 
need this agency in the discharge of the 
obligations that have been imposed upon 
me by the country and by the Congress,” 
and for my part I propose to give him the 
assistance that he, of all men on earth, 
needs today. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. SCRUGHAM]. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
fundamental principle upon which de- 
mocracy exists is government by the will 
of the people. 

In order to perform the control of 
government most effectively, it is funda- 
mentally essential that full reports of 
major government activities be promptly 
furnished to the people, in a thorough 
and unbiased manner. Naturally, some 
of the opposition leaders are profession- 
ally inclined to challenge all statements 
emanating from the administration, 
hence we hear charges of partisanship. 
If the political situation were reversed, 
the same critics would very likely be the 
loudest in their praise of the wonderful 
work of the Office of Government Re- 
ports. The able and distinguished gen- 
tleman who will direct this office, Mr. 
Lowell Mellett, has an outstanding repu- 
tation for accuracy of statement and 
fairness of purpose. Through his knowl- 
edge of facts and his experience in the 
business of news dissemination, Mr. Mel- 
lett is admirably fitted to perform the 
duties of his pesition. The Congress has 
authorized the expenditure of the vast 
sum of $27,000,000,000 for national de- 
fense, covering projects for armament on 
a most colossal scale. These projects 
affect the destiny of every person. The 
burden of payment of the bill rests on 
every citizen of the country. There cer- 
tainly was never a time in all the history 
of our Republic when full and complete 
Government reports were more needed or 
more demanded by the people. I sin- 
cerely trust that the modest authoriza- 
tion requested in the pending measure 
will be fully approved by the House, 
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Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
now to the gentleman from California 
Mr. Toran]. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, you and 
I, as Members of Congress, know the 
intricacies of the Federal Government far 
better than the average citizen, yet we 
Members of Congress go to the United 
States Information Service in the Office 
of Government Reports over 900 times 
each month looking for information; and 
I might add, we get it. Now, if we in 
Congress find this one phase of the 
Office of Government Reports’ activities 
so valuable, imagine how useful it must 
be to the average citizen who knows so 
much less than we of the Government 
and its workings, 

The first function of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports as set forth in H. R. 
3368 is to provide a central clearing 
house through which individual citizens, 
organizations of citizens, and State and 
local governmental bodies may transmit 
inquiries and complaints and receive ad- 
vice and information. The minority re- 
port charges that the establishment of 
such a clearing house would mean noth- 
ing but the intervention of the third 
party in the process, since individual 
citizens now send their inquiries directly 
to the specific department concerned. 
The minority would lead us to believe 
that an attempt is being made to route 
all inquiries through the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. This is not so, for 
neither you nor I nor the public would 
tolerate for long a system which directed 
us to go through a third party for in- 
formation which we can obtain directly 
from the second party. Certainly we 
would go to the specific source of infor- 
mation if we knew that source. The 
minority assumes that this direct source 
is always apparent, but let us be realistic. 
The fact is that there are thousands of 
inquiries about the Government—mail, 


telegraph, personal, and telephone 


which are not directed to a specific 
agency, and these inquiries come from 
public and private citizens who want in- 
formation but do not know where to get 
it. This is where the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports comes in. Congressmen, 
businessmen, the chairmen of local 
chambers of commerce, the administra- 
tors of Government agencies—all turn 
to the United States Information Service 
for direction in obtaining information 
the source of which is not readily ap- 
parent. The postmaster of the District 
of Columbia will tell you that there is 
much mail received in Washington ad- 
dressed “United States Government,” or 
having some equally general address. 
This mail is sent to the U. S. I. S. by the 
post office. 

You and I realize also that some part 
of our day is given over to the average 
citizen from our district who comes to 
Washington on business, but is at a loss 
to know just where to go to obtain the 
information he desires. We are always 
delighted to be of assistance to these 
people, but there are many others who 
come to Washington under the same cir- 
cumstances who do not find their way 
to the House Office Building for direction, 
and the Office of Government Reports 
has found the task of helping these 
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people with their problem an ever- 
increasing one. 

Daily they are called upon to direct 
these people to the proner agency and in 
many cases appointments with the proper 
Officials in these agencies are arranged. 
Does this official handling of the problems 
of the average citizen seem like inter- 
ference of a third party to you or rather 
is it the effective performance of a first 
party without which vast numbers of in- 
formation seekers would be completely 
helpless? Sixty percent of the written 
requests for information received by the 
United States Information Service make 
the statement that the inquiry is so 
directed because the writer did not know 
the specific agency to which the request 
should be sent. Is this a luxury service 
or a practical one? I think it is practi- 
cal when I consider that in the Washing- 
ton office a monthly average of over 
10,000 inquiries are being received by 
mail, telephone, telegraph, and in person 
by the Office of Government Reports, 
while in 1 State, New York, the State 
office is currently receiving over 600 such 
calls daily. 

The minority report asserts that the 
Office of Government Reports could in 
no case offer a definitive or authoritative 
reply to the citizen or to a State or local 
governmental body. They add that 
surely the Office of Government Reports 
will not assume responsibility for replies 
to sovereign States or to citizens’ organ- 
izations which direct their questions to 
our Departments of War, Navy, State, or 
Treasury. No attempt i. made to do this 
and questions directed to the above-men- 
tioned departments would not be sent to 
the Office of Government Reports and 
further if such requests specifically 
directed were received by them in error 
they would immediately be properly 
transmitted. Whenever an interpreta- 
tion of the law is required the request is 
reported directly to the agency concerned 
or the inquirer is direeted where he may 
obtain the information he desires. The 
Office of Government Reports has the in- 
formation and facilities necessary to 
properly route requests for information 
and sends them correctl;" from the begin- 
ning to the specific agency or age xcies 
involved so that they will not be endlessly 
shunted back and forth. This orderly 
routing by a central organization does 
not add delays to the already lengthy 
interval between a request for govern- 
mental information and a responsible 
reply, but does exactly the contrary. It 
is not a time-consuming intermediary 
but rather an effective time-saving han- 
dling of requests and this is doubly true 
when we consider that requests received 
at the Office of Government Reports in 
many cases cOncern themselves with the 
activities of more than one agency—con- 
servation, housing, dams, jobs, and so 
forth. Now, if we did not have a central 
clearing house how could such requests 
be answered? The requests would neces- 
sarily make the rounds from one agency 
to another until a final answer was com- 
piled. As it is now through the United 
States Information Service the material 
needed for such a reply can be obtained 
from all the agencies involved at the 
same time and thus the period lapsing 
before a responsible reply is made is 
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greatly reduced. It would seem to me 
that the public and private citizens of 
this country have much to gain by this 
orderly procedure. 

Those of us who have taken advantage 
of the facilities of the United States In- 
formation Service have found that our 
time has been saved rather than con- 
sumed. We know that there is at our 
disposal by the U. S. I. S. a compilation of 
informational material covering the en- 
tire Government. There is a directory 
of our Federal employees and also direc- 
tory lists of executive officials, chief 
clerks, information and publication of- 
fices, personnel offices, and so forth. 
Through these facilities Congressmen, 
telephone and telegraph companies, the 
general public, and Government person- 
nel itself are able to get in touch directly 
with the people they seek. I would not 
like to see this function replaced by the 
old time-consuming process of hit-and- 
miss contacts. 

Tn his message to Congress, transmit- 
ting Reorganization Plan II, on May 9, 
1939, the President: states— 

The Information Service makes available 
general information concerning all phases of 
governmental activity and is provided for all 
submitting questions or inquiries by mail, by 
telephone, or by personal call. In one sense, 
it may be called a post-office address—Uncle 
Sam, Post Office Box 1, Washington, D. C. 
to which persons who want information 
about the Government but do not know the 
exact division to which to apply, may write 
with confidence that the question will be 
answered, or else sent on to the proper 
agency for direct reply. 


This is a service which we need, and 
the past performance of this agency 
stands as a clear refutation of the 
charges of the minority report that the 
Office of Government Reports is a use- 
less and time consuming intermediary 
in assisting the helpless citizens to ob- 
tain advice and information from their 
Government. 

Mr. O'LEARY“ Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] spent most of his 42 minutes 
criticizing what is termed in the bill the 
third function of the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, and I intend to take just 
a little bit of time in discussing that 
function, becausé it is probably more 
valuable to the Members of this House 
than any other function of that agency. 
The third function of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports is to collect and dis- 
tribute information concerning the pur- 
poses and activities of the executive de- 
partments and agencies, for the use of 
Congress and administrative officials. 
The minority report, as you heard it read, 
charges that this function, stripped of its 
false front, means no more or less than 
the establishment of a bureau of propa- 
ganda. It means, says the report: 

The establishment of an agency whose 
major purpose will be the perpetuation of 
power in the administration which creates it. 

Further, it says: 

But there are unstated purposes implicit 
in the bill which are even more reprehensible. 

Should events across the seas create emer- 
gency conditions even more acute than those 
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which now exist, such an office of reports 
would provide an ideal method for imposing 
a complete and rigid censorship of every kind 
of news, military and civil alike. 


I believe that I would be one of the 
last Members of this body to sanction 
any plan which seeks the curtailment of 
the freedom of the press. I spent 8 years 
performing practically every reportorial 
capacity on a newspaper, and I have the 
deepest respect and affection for the tra- 
ditions and ideals of a free press. In 
addition to that, I witnessed not so many 
months ago the important function that 
a free press can perform in the upheavals 
which occurred in my own State. I 
would venture to say, however, that every 
fair-minded newspaperman in Washing- 
ton today will testify to the invaluable 
service which has been rendered to the 
press as well as to the other democratic 
institutions in our country by the Office 
of Government Reports. Not one news- 
paperman or publisher, nor a single pub- 
lishing association, asked to be heard by 
our committee and I believe that the 
Members of this House know that had 
there been the slightest evidence or the 
slightest supposition of any danger of 
censorship, that every press organization 
in our country would have asked to ap- 
pear before that committee. It seems to 
me that the fact that not one even esked 
to appear lends support to our position 
that the press is in favor of this bill. 

In tha hearings on this bill the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government Reports 
was questioned at length as to whether 
or not his office was to be used for the 
censorship of the press or the radio, and 
any of you can read what he had to say 
when so questioned, but I want to quote 
just a little bit from his own testimony. 
He said: 

If any censorship is contemplated now, or 
if this country should become involved in 
war, I do not know anything about it. When 
I say that no censorship is contemplated in 
the event of war, I do not mean that there 
will not be censorship of military and naval 
information. I mean there will be no censor- 
ship of press and radio such as exercised in 
some countries abroad. 


Mr. Mellett further pointed out that, 
in any case, the Office of Government 
Reports would not be particularly adapt- 
ed for the functions of censorship, even 
if censorship were contemplated. So you 
have a man who does not believe in 
censorship controlling an office which, by 
his admission, is not adapted to censor- 
ship in the first place. 

I think there has been too little discus- 
sion here today about the real functions 
of this office and the real service that it 
performs for our people. 

The function of collecting and dis- 
tributing information concerning pur- 
poses and activities of the executive de- 
partments and agencies was assigned to 
the Office of Government Reports 18 
months ago. 

The information which has been col- 
lected and distributed under this func- 
tion absolutely refutes all charges of 
propaganda made in the minority report. 
Members of Congress are thoroughly 
aware of the difficulty of obtaining in one 
place information which relates to an 
entire program, parts of which are con- 
ducted by any number of different agen- 
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cies. Take, for example, the defense vo- 
cational-training program. We have the 
Office of Education, the National Youth 
Administration, the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, the apprentice section of the 
Department of Labor, and State and 
local vocational educational authorities, 
all of whom operate in the national 
defense training program. If informa- 
tion is desired by a Member of Congress 
on the whole program, it would require 
calls or letters to each of those agencies 
to obtain the information. Then it 
would be necessary to put the data to- 
gether, eliminate duplication, and ar- 
range it in understandable form. 

Last fall Government agencies began 
receiving an increasing number of re- 
quests from people who wanted to know 
how to get a job on the defense program 
and how to be trained for defense em- 
ployment. I do not believe there is a 
single Member of this House who did not 
regeive hundreds of such requests. To 
meet this demand for information the 
Office of Government Reports compiled a 
booklet entitled “Defense Employment 
and Training for Employment.” To date 
requests have been received for this book- 
let from over 200 Members of the House 
and Senate. Copies of the booklet have 
been distributed to probably 100,000 dif- 
ferent people. I invite the author of the 
minority report to inspect that booklet, 
along with any of the other booklets to 
which I may refer, and point out one word 
of propaganda that can be found within 
its pages. 

Members of Congress, too, know how 
difficult it is to obtain current, complete, 
authoritative information on the activi- 
ties of the entire Federal Government. 
Newspapers and magazines provide this 
only partially. Even then it is necessary 
to make a thorough scrutiny of the entire 
publications in order to cull the informa- 
tion of interest. To meet this difficulty, 
the Office of Government Reports pre- 
pares a mimeographed daily summary of 
all Federal activities, entitled “Informa- 
tion Digest,” and a weekly summary of 
agency operations in connection with the 
defense program entitled “This Week in 
Defense.” 

I have copies of this bulletin before me. 
I should like to have them examined if 
anyone so desires, to determine if they, by 
any stretch of the imagination, might be 
termed self-laudatory. I should like to 
have the opinion of any Member as to 
whether there has been any selecting, 
editing, and cutting with a possible op- 
portunity for distinct coloring, which the 
minority report states will inevitably re- 
sult in the performance of this function. 

As an increase in volume of inquiries 
demonstrates a public demand for a cer- 
tain type of information, the Office of 
Government Reports collects it and 
makes it available. 

That is the third function which has 
created so much criticism. 

Mr. BENDER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to finish 
my statement, if you please. i 

Among these publications which have 
been called propaganda are the follow- 
ing, and I am certain that all Members 
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of the House are familiar with most of 
these booklets, because they are invalu- 
able; but I will read them to you so that 
we may make a record of them: 

Tabulation of défense contracts by 
States. 

Incidentally, I have before me the only 
list which the Government has available 
of every defense contract which has 
been awarded to date. This list is made 
up of about $12,000,000,000 of defense 
work, and this is the only source of ob- 
taining this information. This agency, 
the Office of Government Reports, has 
been able to coordinate and obtain that 
information almost immediately. Busi- 
nessmen, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and all trade associa- 
tions throughout the Nation are turning 
to this Office to obtain this invaluable 
information. 

I will mention some of the other book- 
lets which all Members of Congress have 
used from time to time: 

United States Government Manual. 

Activities of Selected Federal Agencies. 

Consolidated State Report of Federal 
Expenditures. 

Digest of the Purposes of Federal 
Agencies. 

Directory of Federal and State De- 
partments and Agencies. 

I have such a directory here for the 
State of Ohio. I have been unable to 
find any propaganda in it. 

Inforinational Handbock, which con- 
tains data and tables on subjects of 
‘general interest, national wealth, and 
income, employment, and so forth. 

Members of the House know that the 
charges of censorship and propaganda 
which have been made against this Of- 
fice are entirely without foundation. 
They know, too, that the director of this 
department is a respected member of 
the newspaper fraternity, completely in 
sympathy with the ideals and traditions 
of a free press. Rather than an agency 
of propaganda, this Office is performing 
an inva‘uable service of information both 
to the Government and to the American 
pecple in this time of crisis. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I would like to say 
that I heartily agree with what the gen- 
tleman has said about the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. I would like to call 
his attention to the fact that last fall, 
when the floods came into Louisiana and 
other parts of the South, we called on 
the Office of Government Reports re- 
peatedly to collect and collaborate in- 
formation and assist in that respect 
throughout the whole South. 

We had to call on them to work 
through the agencies of W. P. A., the 
Farm Security Administration, the 
A. A. A., the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the Soil Conservation Service. They per- 
formed outstanding work in helping the 
people of the South who were suffering 
from these heavy rains and floods. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman, 
my distinguished colleague from Louisi- 
ana, for his contribution. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Vorysl]. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the fight on this bill is not against what 
this bill says but what it really repre- 
sents, because as usual this bill is in form 
dishonest and misleading. In form it 
merely provides for an Office of Govern- 
ment Reports. We already have Gov- 
ernment reports by the million and by 
the millions of dollars worth. This bill 
is to ratify, make permanent, and aug- 
ment something that already exists. We 
are not talking about the future, we are 
talking about something that exists now: 
Propaganda and censorship from the 
White House. This is to increase it and 
make it permanent. 

It has been said that no newspaper has 
spoken against the bill. Here is what 
Arthur Krock, one of the most distin- 
guished reporters of the New York Times, 
an important paper, says, and I quote: 

If Congress passes the measure any ad- 
ministration, including this one, can make 
a central propaganda and censorship bureau 
of the office. 


Here is what he states further: 
If Congress passes H. R. 3368 it will be 


simple to synthesize the effort in the pattern 
of Berlin, Rome, and Moscow. 


That is from the New York Times. 

How about radio? Lowell Mellett is 
to be the Director of this Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. Here is the way he 
operates. Last fall when Fuiton Lewis 
gave a broadcast during the campaign 
Lowell Mellett did not like it. He called 
up Lewis and cursed him and threatened 
to put him off the air. Now Mellett says 
of the incident, and I quote from an ar- 
ticle by Charles G. Ross, contributing 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in 
the magazine Broadcasting— 

Mellett says that he was simply blowing 
off steam in his private capacity. 


What would we do under the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act if an employer 
threatened, intimidated, and coerced an 
employee and then said, “I am simply 
blowing off steam in my private capac- 
ity”? What would we do if a public 
Official under the Hatch Act threatened, 
intimidated, and coerced a public em- 
ployee and said, “I am simply blowing 
off steam in my private capacity”? Such 
so-called private blowing off steam as 
Mellett practices is an attempt at cen- 
sorship through intimidation. It will be 
easier under this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
tho Sonticoman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. No; I will not. 

What does all of this mean? Under 
this misleading and dishonest title, 
“Office of Government Reports,” we have 
not only a ratification of but an increase 
in a system, a technique, of propaganda 
and censorship, in which through threats, 
intimidation, coercion—a typically totali- 
tarian “war of nerves’—against free 
speech, free press, and free radio; the 
New Deal can carry out this quiet revolu- 
tion in our form of government that is 
going on in the name of national defense. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Missouri 1 minute. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio refused to yield 
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when he made the statement in reference 
to Fulton Lewis. The facts in regard to 
that episode involving Fulton Lewis are 
these: Mr. Mellett and Fulton Lewis have 
been personal friends for many, many 
years. The incident occurred following 
a Government employee’s throwing some- 
thing out of a window, I think, in De- 
troit while Mr. Wilikie was there. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. Not now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Missouri has already spoken 
on this bill twice. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is all right. I 
can speak on it again; I have been yielded 
additional time. We are under general 
debate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under the rules a 
Member may speak only once on a propo- 
sition. The gentleman will not yield to 
anybedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'Leary] is in 
charge of the time and has yielded time 
to the gentleman from Missouri, which is 
within his province. The gentleman 
from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As I said, the inci- 
dent occurred after a Government em- 
ployee threw something out of the window 
at the time Mr. Willkie was in Detroit. 

The President made it very plain at a 
press conference that he thought that 
employee should be dismissed immedi- 
ately and prosecuted under the State 
laws. As I understand, every commen- 
tator and every newspaperman in the 
United States commended the President 
with the exception of Fulton Lewis. In 
his speech he indicated a lack of sym- 
pathy on the part of the administration 
or Democratic organization. The Presi- 
dent was vigorous in denouncing such 
conduct. To say that a man of Mr. 
Mellett’s intelligence would tell anyone he 
would take him off the air is, I am sure, 
anerror. I asked Mr. Mellett about this 
incident, and he told me he was positive 
he made no such statement to Mr. Lewis. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman has missed the whole 
point. My point in bringing the incident 
to the attention of the House was not to 
defend Mr. Lewis but to cite an admitted 
instance where Lowell Mellett threatened 
some commentator whose broadcast he 
did not like with extinction in his job, 
cursed him, and then said he was merely 
blowing off steam in his private capacity. 
Here is an admitted example of at- 
tempted censorship through threats by 
the men who is to be Director of the 
Office of Government Reports under this 
bill. Iam not defending Lewis, but the 
gentleman’s attack on Lewis is no defense 
of Mellett’s attempted intimidation. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. EATON. I should like to say that 
in my judgment Mr. Fulton Lewis has 
paid the finest tribute to the Members 
of this House of any man connected with 
the press of this country; and I want to 
say further if the gentleman will permit, 
that this bill seems to be 150 percent pure 
and absolutely without any colored 
brother in the woodpile connected with it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When seen through 
New Deal glasses. That is what the gen- 
tleman means. 

Mr. EATON. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocnran] did not say very 
much about this bill. He did not appeal 
for votes because of the merit of the bill 
as much as he did for votes in support 
of the President. 

It is an old and familiar procedure for 
those on the majority side, whenever a 
measure is criticized, to say that the at- 
tack is directed at the President. As the 
head of the party and as the responsible 
source for the legislation which for some 
8 years has been coming to a Congress 
which has been known throughout the 
country as the “rubber stamp” Congress, 
there is no reason why the President 
should not be criticized, unless we have 
reached that point in our history where 
it is a sin or a crime to do otherwise than 
accept his conclusions. 

Just when did the President become 
infallible? Just when did it become im- 
possible for him to err? That he wants 
this bill is neither evidence nor proof 
that the country should have it. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
stated the whole situation just a few mo- 
ments ago very concisely, very accurately. 
Other valuable material was put in the 
Recorp by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 

I only extend my remarks to point out 
from our past experience with another 
governmental agency, the N. L. R. B., 
how this one will function, and to add the 
thought that, in these days when every 
dollar is needed for national defense, we 
are just pouring another $1,500,000 into 
a rat hole for the continuation of an 
agency which is not only needless but 
actually harmful. 


APPROVING AND EXTENDING A PROPAGANDA 
AGENCY 


According to its Director— 
The Office of Government Reports func- 
tions through three operating divisions: 


Field Operations, Press Intelligence, and In- 
formation Service. 


If this bill be enacted, the Division of 
Field Operations will have its agents col- 
lecting and interpreting information 
throughout the land. It will function in 
somewhat the same manner as has the 
N. L. R. B. 

You will recall that the Smith commit- 
tee report disclosed that agents of the 
N. L. R. B. were sent out to gather in- 
formation as to complaints which had 
been made against employers or, in some 
instances, to find facts on which to base 
such a complaint, 

Examiners sent out to hear those com- 
plaints were authorized to take testi- 
mony and, in addition, at times went be- 
yond their legal authority and, with the 
aid of the Board’s investigators, took 
testimony off the record, As an illustra- 
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tion, on one occasion, when a witness had 
testified, an investigation was made to 
ascertain whether he belonged to the 
local chamber of commerce. On other 
occasions, the past record and history of 
employers was gone into rather exten- 
sively; this for the purpose, it was said, 
of giving a background against which to 
weigh the testimony and judge the sub- 
sequent acts of such employers. 

Even a criminal on charge for a felony 
may not have thrown against him the 
weight of previous actions or misdeeds 
unless he has previously been convicted 
ky a jury of his peers. 

You may recall how it took two acts of 
Congress to banish from the N. L. R. B.’s 
staff David Saposs, who did so much to 
color the testimony of those who were 
charged with violations of the N. L. R. A. 

The second division operating under 
this central office would be that of Press 
Intelligence. Under that Division, un- 
doubtedly the material gathered and the 
interpretation put upon it by those in 
control of this agency would be given to 
the public. Whether all would receive 
the information obtained through Field 
Operations in equal degree and at the 
same time or when requested, those who 
have had experience with governmental 
agencies can judge for themselves, It 
is doubtful if there is a Member on the 
floor who has not had, at one time or an- 
other, occasion to complain bitterly of 
the inability to get needed information. 
Many Members have been given the 
“run-around” by clerks, subordinates, in 
the governmental departments. 

The third branch of the service is that 
which is designated as Information 
Service. Briefly, this is a central clear- 
inghouse for information. It is a dupli- 
cation of a service rendered by other de- 
partments of the Government. It is a 
sort of digest to which departments of 
the Government which do not know of 
information in their own files may turn 
to learn where that information can be 
found. 

It must be remembered that this serv- 
ice is under the control of the President. 
Its official name is Office of Government 
Reports in the Executive Office of the 
President. If this is a representative Re- 
public, why should it not be an Office of 
Government Reports of the Congress or 
of the Government? Why make it the 
tail on the kite of the Executive? What 
chance has the judicial or the legislative 
branch of the Government of getting a 
fair deal when this agency is placed under 
the control of the Executive? 

Have we any assurance that field oper- 
ations will act impartially or that press 
intelligence will give out information that 
is not colored? It is inevitable that field 
operations cannot gather information on 
every conceivable topic. It cannot col- 
lect and consolidate all conflicting views. 
Of necessity, there will be discrimination 
in the selecting of information. As long 
as human nature remains as it is there 
will be a biased interpretation, colored, 
of course, by the views of the administra- 
tion in power. 

It is said that there will be no censor- 
ship. That may be true in the sense that 
all information available will be given 
out, provided that information is in ac- 
cord with the views of the director in 
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charge or with the views of the Chief 
Executive of the land. 

Some of those on the majority side, 
against whom the Executive purge oper- 
ated in the 1938 election, should be able 
to see the result to which this legislation 
may lead. 

In the majority report it is stated that 
the work has been carried on in some 
form since 1933. 

As proof of how the system can become 
an agency for propaganda, we need but 
cite the campaign against employers car- 
ried on by the N. L, R. B. and call atten- 
tion to the fact that those who have been 
on the other side of these labor disputes 
have been quite free from investigation 
by this agency. 

Throughout the land members of the 
Communist Party, men with criminal rec- 
ords, have been attempting to destroy 
industry, make over our Government, so- 
cialize our Nation; but this agency, which 
now wants $1,500,000, has apparently 
been unable to discover, or else has not 
given out, the record of these men. 

Did you ever try to get the record of, 
for example, Harold Christoffel, Walter 
Reuther, Victor Reuther, Richard Frank- 
ensteen, Ed Hall, or any of those named 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor on pages A1352 and A1353, from a 
Government source; from, for example, 
the Labor Department? Not until Con- 
gress created the Dies committee were we 
able to learn the past history of some of 
these pets of the Labor Department. 

Let me give you one concrete illustra- 
tion: In the 1938 election Maurice Sugar 
was a candidate of the Communist Party 
in the city of Detroit. Among the docu- 
ments put out by his party at that time 
and asking for support for him and other 
candidates of the party was one which 
made this appeal: 

To all who hate the smug priests of the 
Catholic church, and the slimy hypocritical 
ministers of the Protestant churches; * * » 


to all who are opposed by this damnable 
Government, we address this message: Vote 
for our candidate—Maurice Sugar. 

Close the churches and make those build- 
ings into shelters for homeless men and 
women. Down with religion, which is opium 
which the ruling class feeds you to keep you 
satisfied with the miserable existence which 
you lead. There is no God. 


For years Maurice Sugar has been the 
legal mouthpiece of those back of the 
Michigan strikes. He was an active 
figure in the 1937 sit-down strikes. 

The A. P. carries the information, un- 
der a Detroit, March 24, date line, that 
at the request of Maurice Sugar, counsel 
for the U. A. W. A—C. I. O.—both Henry 
Ford and Edsel Ford are to be subpenaed 
to testify before the Labor Board. 

At any time during the past 4 years 
the Labor Board could have ordered an 
election at any of the Ford plants in 
Michigan. The C. I. O. and the N. L. 
R. B. knew very well that if an election 
was called in the Ford plants to select 
representatives for collective bargaining 
the C. I. O. would lose out. Until re- 
cently the Board has never shown any 
indication of calling an election. 

The Board, partisan that it is, bent on 
forcing Ford employees to fatten the 
treasury of the C. I. O., waited for more 
than 4 years, while the C. I, O. carried 
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on its organizing drive among Ford em- 
ployees. 

Mery cf vou will remember the at- 
tempt of certain New York financiers to 
take over the Ford Co. It is matter of 
comnion knowledge that for months the 
C. I. O. has been spending vast sums, 
using many organizers, to create dissatis- 
faction among employees of the Ford 
Motor Co. 

During practically all of that time gov- 
ernmental agencies have been assisting, 
so that now we have the combination of 
financial interests, C. I. O., Communists, 
and the Federal Government function- 
ing, in one instance, at least, through 
Sidney Hillman, of the O. P. M., to 
destroy the Ford Motor Co. 

And right here let me pause to remind 
you that when a vote was taken among 
union men, not only the independent 
workers, men who belonged to no union 
at all, but the men of the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O., through a public poll, de- 
cided that Ford more than any other 
man—yes; to a greater extent than Wil- 
liam Green or John Lewis—had aided 
labor. 

And who is this Maurice Sugar that 
Madam Perkins and the N. L. R. B. have 
taken under their wing? Who is this 
man Sugar, who, when we are preparing 
for national defense, when the Nation is 
dependent to such a large extent upon 
the industries of Detroit, is back of the 
strikes there and is making a determined 
effort to delay production at the Ford 
Motor Co. by his attacks against Henry 
and Edsel Ford? 

Maurice Sugar is the man, who, on the 
13th day of June 1917 with five others, 
was indicted in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michi- 
gan, Southern Division, for a conspiracy 
to induce other persons to refuse to regis- 
ter in accordance with the Conscription 
Act. 

A motion was made to quash this in- 
dictment and, if you are interested, you 
will find the opinion in 243 Federal Re- 
porter, page 423. 

Thereupon, Sugar pleaded guilty to the 
indictment; that is, he pleaded guilty to a 
conspiracy to induce people to refuse to 
register in defense of their country. He 
was fined $500 on December 4, 1917, and 
although he took an appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals, his conviction was af- 
firmed in a unanimous and lengthy opin- 
ion filed on July 10, 1918, and reported 
in 252 Federal Reporter, page 79. 

But that is not the end of Sugar’s 
court record. He was indicted on August 
22, 1917. That indictment was for fail- 
ure to comply with the Conscription Act. 
He entered a plea of guilty and, on 
December 4, 1917, was sentenced to serve 
1 year in the Detroit House of Correction. 

That case was appealed and again the 
conviction was affirmed by the opinion 
reported in 252 Federal Reporter, page 
74. Sugar attempted to review this case 
in the Supreme Court, but his petition 
was denied on November 4, 1918. 

Michigan now has a so-called non- 
partisan judicial election. Lo and be- 
hold, this man, Maurice Sugar, twice con- 
victed, once of conspiracy to induce 
others to evade the Conscription Act; 
Once because of his own failure to com- 


ply with that act, now engaged actively | 
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in sabotaging national defense through 
strikes, is a candidate for judge in the 
city of Detroit. 

The Communists have defied the police, 
the State Jaw-enforcing authorities and, 
if they can now elect a judge, they will 
be further strengthened in their efforts 
to protect the law-vioiating members of 
their organization. 

Undoubtedly, Maurice Sugar will re- 
ceive the vote of the Communists, of the 
C. I. O., and of those y ho do not know 
his record. He would not have been 
nominated by the Republicans and it is 
doubtful if he could have received the 
nomination on the Democratic ticket, 
had the election been a partisan one. 

Have you any idea that, if you had 
requested information about Maurice 
Sugar from this central office, you would 
have received a full and complete report, 
showing his conviction or his interfer- 
ence with our national-defense program 
in 1917 or in 1941? 

After the hearings were held on this 
bill, just to see what I would get, I wrote 
on March 4, a letter to the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, Commercial Building, 
Washington, D. C., which was as follows: 

Was much interested the other day in 
Mr. Mellett’s testimony before the House 
Committee on Executive Expenditures as to 
the information which could be furnished by 
that Bureau, if established. 

Perhaps you can tell me where I can find 
a reference to the news item carrying the 
information that Vice Premier Admiral Jean 
Darlan warned that France may go to war 
against Great Britain, if the British keep on 
confiscating French food ships. 

My information is that it was published 
February 28, 1941. 


You will note that I gave the office an 
intimation as to where they would find 
the information sought. On the 6th, the 
ee came back with the following 
letter: 


I have had a search made of the news- 
papers received by the Division of Press In- 
telligence in an effort to find the news item, 
requested by you, carrying the information 
that Vice Premier Admiral Jean Darlan 
warned that France may go to war against 
Great Britain, if the British keep on con- 
fiscating French food ships. 

The item appeared in the Detroiter Abend- 
post, a German-language paper of Detroit, 
Mich., and I am enclosing herewith a trans- 
lation of the story. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL MELLETT, Director. 


Now, that might be cited as an illus- 
tration of what the service can do for 
Congressmen. However, you might be 
interested in knowing that, before I 
wrote the bureau, I had the same in- 
formation from the Daily Pentagraph, 
published at Bloomington, III., under 
date of February 28. That news item 
read as follows, and I got it out of the 
Congressional Library: 


DARLAN WARNS WAR POSSIBLE 


Vicny.—(Unconfirmed.)—Holding a re- 
union with former French soldiers, Vice Pre- 
mier Admiral Jean Darlan warned that France 
may go to war against Britain if the British 
keep on confiscating French food ships, it 
was reported reliably Friday. 

Darlan was said to have stated that the 
Vichy Government does not want to fight 
Britain, but might “change its mind” if the 
British continue to halt and seize the vessels, 
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Why appropriate $1,500,000 to give the 
President, his six secretaries, and Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats a propaganda or- 
ganization which will feed, not only to 
each other and other people, to State 
officials, but to Congressmen as well, 
those vitamins which it, the Executive 
office, may think we need? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he desires to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has naturally created a feeling that there 
is an attempt at censorship because of 
the outrageous conduct of the gentle- 
man who is expected to head it. No one 
could expect anything else. 

This is the picture of that outfit. They 
have been before the Appropriations 
Committee a gocd many times, and I have 
had a little experience with them. It 
costs them just about four times as much 
to clip one-third of the newspapers that 
are published in this country as it does 
private news-clipping agencies. That 
makes it an efficient agency. It is 25- 
percent efficient. From the standpoint of 
the Government, that is a good recom- 
mendation for its continuance and for 
the doubling of the appropriation cover- 
ing this agency. 

If you will get before any committee of 
this House a responsible officer of any 
department who has not been tipped off 
in advance as to how to answer questions 
and ask him whether or not this outfit 
is any good to him, he will say “No.” 
When their stuff comes out and it is pub- 
lished, they will try to run to cover. I 
have seen them do that more than once. 

The trouble with this thing is that we 
started in and we have multiplied by 20 
the cost of sending propaganda out 
through the mail in the last 8 years. We 
ought to stop this foolishness. We have 
gotten to the point where the cost of 
sending things through the mail on the 
part of Government departments is $40,- 
000,000. The cost of this thing here, 
$1,500,000, which is double the appropria- 
tion for the current year, is only a minor 
portion of the terrific expense that there 
is in connection with the situation. The 
Government agencies do not use this so 
much. You can get all of this informa- 
tion direct from the Army and Navy that 
you get from this outfit, but they have 
taken over the job of handling it. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
ought to stop adding recklessly to the cost 
of government. If the President would 
think this thing over, he would realize 
that this agency, instead of being an as- 
set to him, is a liability, because no free 
government can continue to exist with 
paid propaganda on the part of the ad- 
ministration in power. It is absolutely 
the antithesis of freedom. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. When the Of- 
fice of Government Reports comes before 
the Committee on Appropriations for its 
annual appropriation, and if it develops 
it is duplicating, would not the gentle- 
man’s committee have the right to deny 
it funds for that purpose? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; and we try to do 
that wherever we can; that is, those who 
are in position to take that stand. 
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I wish that the gentlemen on the ma- 
jority side would treat this as a matter of 
patriotic devotion to the liberties of 
America and their preservation, and that 
they would cut out the attempt to pass 
this kind of a bill here today. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Much has been said 
this afternoon about the importance of 
this legislation. Will the gentleman tell 
the House how many witnesses appeared 
before the committee urging its enact- 
ment? 

Mr. TABER. I only have the hearings 
available to me. There is one witness 
whose name appears in the printed 
hearings. 

Mr. CANFIELD. No other witness? 

Mr. TABER. No other witness. That 
bis Lowell Mellett speaking for his own 

lob. 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLANNERY]. 

-Mr. FLANNERY. Mr. Chairman, a 
question was asked of the last speaker 
which seems to me to have double possi- 
bilities. The question was, as I recall it, 
If this bill is so important and so vital 
in the conduct of Government, tell me 
how many Members or how many wit- 
nesses appeared before this committee to 
testify in its favor? 

All afternoon the opposition has 
pointed to this as a propaganda agency. 
They have talked about control of the 
press, the complete subjugation of pub- 
lic opinion, the control of the avenues 
of expression, censorship, and so forth. 
They have maintained it was everything 
that was fatal to free speech. I ask the 
opposition, how many public agencies, 
press agencies, publications, or private 
citizens appeared, in line with the argu- 
ment that was advanced on the floor of 
the House this afternoon, in opposition 
to this bill. Absence of such opposition 
would tend to weaken the arguments 
that have been made, If there was the 
remotest chance of these things happen- 
ing, an outraged public would have 
stormed the committee room. 

Another argument was made here to 
which I should like to make very brief 
reference. I believe it was my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan who said: 

Who does the President think he Is, a little 
above the Almighty? What wants he with 
another press agent, with his wife going 
about the country? 


The Lord knows that the President of 
the United States needs no defense from 
me. The President of the United States 
needs no defense from any man. There 
he stands. 

Let me say parenthetically, I do not 
deny the right of criticism. It is not 
only a right bu’ a duty to criticize. Every 
proper criticism ought to be made not 
only from the minority side but from 
the majority side as well, but let us have 
it fair criticism, let us have it honest, 
constructive, intelligent criticism. 

Who does the President think he is? 

I do not know who he thinks he is, 
but I have a fairly good idea who the 
American people think he is. I have a 
fairly good idea who the people of this 
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entire hemisphere think he is, and I have 
a fairly good idea what liberty-loving 
people throughout the entire civilized 
world think of him today. I say to you, 
when our names and our histories and 
our utterances—yours and mine—have 
been lost in the abyss of time, he will 
stand and still stand towering down 
through the ages, not only as one of the 
outstanding Americans of this era, but 
one of the outstanding citizens of the 
world—of all times. [Applause.] 

The President has a terrific task and 
& gigantic burden. He has asked us 
frankly as a necessary aid in discharging 
that task and in carrying that burden 
to give him this help, and I believe if 
we can assist in any measure, however 
small, we should do so, and that we can 
by supporting this legislation now before 
the Committee. [Applause.] 

There is not a Member of this House 
who does not make a conscientious effort 
to keep currently informed of the opin- 
ions, desires, and the complaints of the 
citizens and groups of citizens in his dis- 
trict. In a representative form of 
government such as ours this is not only 
important—it is mandatory. It is not a 
very difficult job for any astute Member 
of Congress to keep his finger on the 
pulse of the people back home. You and 
I know the officials of the political sub- 
divisions of the districts which we repre- 
sent. We know the members of the 
chambers of commerce, and most of us 
know the ordinary fellows who hold no 
public office or are not members of com- 
mittees, but who, nevertheless, are think- 
ing very deeply about their country and 
who, under this democracy of ours, are 
able to express their opinions as to how 
best it should be preserved. Still, I never 
met a Congressman who did not read the 
newspapers and who was disinterested in 
what the daily and weekly publications 
in his district were saying about the 
measures upon which he must vote. 
Most of us, however, do not find the time 
to read all of the publications in our 
districts as we would like to do. This job 
of keeping aware of the desires and needs 
of our constituents is a full-time one for 
us even though we have the advantage 
of being able to return to our homes 
every so often to get a first-hand picture 
of conditions. 

Now, if this job is difficult for us, how 
much more difficult must it be for the 
President and the members of his official 
family whose jobs of necessity keep them 
stationed in Washington most of the time 
and whose views are therefore liable to 
become circumscribed unless they take 
advantage of every means at their dis- 
posal of becoming thoroughly cognizant 
of public opinion. I do not think that 
anyone could honestly say that the news 
and the editorial comment of 350 daily 
newspapers from key cities in all sec- 
tions of the country is of little importance 
to Washington officials, The Daily Bulle- 
tin of the Office of Government Reports 
Division of Press Intelligence reviews this 
number of daily publications and makes 
available to executive officials and Mem- 
bers of Congress every day throughout 
the year a summary of daily news and 
editorial comment. This complete na- 
tional coverage serves not only as a sum- 
mary of news and comment but is a basis 
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for a permanent index of the more than 
5,000,000 clippings now on file in the 
Division. This is not merely a clipping 
bureau, but rightly has been called the 
Division of Press Intelligence because, 
through the means of expert grouping of 
material as prepared by trained person- 
nel and presented in the Bulletin, officials 
requesting service on any phase of gov- 
ernment have ready access to this in- 
formation. Under this expert grouping 
users of the service may select and re- 
quest only material of actual interest. 

There is intelligence in the manner in 
which the service has arranged its mate- 
rial to meet the complex problem of de- 
fense. For instance, the Bureau of Public 
Relations of the War Department has 
available in the Division’s daily bulletin 
Navy Department material, lease-lend 
and national-defense program, housing, 
labor, selective military service, subver- 
sive activities, State Department, Treas- 
ury Department, and so forth—items 
which are of vital interest to the War 
Department. This type of press intelli- 
gence has a definite place in American 
government today, and we should en- 
courage it to meet the unpredictable 
requirements of the troubled days ahead. 

The Division’s permanent files of over 
5,000,000 clippings on public affairs, dat- 
ing back to October 1933, offer an un- 
matched and invaluable reference library 
for research on events and public senti- 
ment during this period. Federal offi- 
cials, especially those just coming into 
public service, are able to inform them- 
selves quickly on specific events of the 
past or on long-term situations, such as 
farm-aid programs, labor matters, tax 
and revenue problems, foreign policy, and 
so forth. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee feel that it is totally unnecessary to 
maintain an intelligent review of the 
press, but I still believe the customer is 
always right and that he would not con- 
tinue to subscribe to a service that was 
unnecessary. We find that during 1940, 
172,700 clippings were loaned from the 
Division files in addition to the one and 
three-quarters million clippings which 
were furnished to be retained. Most im- 
portant in the consideration of these fig- 
ures is the fact that the Division makes 
clippings available only upon request. I 
do not think that the customers were 
wrong one and three-quarter million 
times. Furthermore, over 160,000 clip- 
pings were sent upon request to Members 
of the Senate and House in 1940, andI am 
sure that my illustrious colleagues were 
not wrong on an average of 13,600 times 
a month. 

The Division of Press Intelligence was 
worked out to meet the requirements of 
Government agencies which formerly op- 
erated their own reading, clipping, and 
filing units or subscribed to commercial 
clipping bureaus. It now serves every 
department and agency in Washington. 
A centralized service such as that of the 
Division produces an over-all economy 
which we must consider during these 
days, when it is necessary for us to ap- 
propriate money for so many new activi- 
ties which have resulted from the defense 
emergency. 

The President is the representative of 
all the people, and it is his responsibility 
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as Chief Executive to manage efficiently 
the administrative problems of the Fed- 
eral Government. If he believes that he 
and his administrators can become better 
informed through this intelligent sum- 
mary of United States press comments, I 
believe that we owe it to him to appro- 
priate money for carrying out this work 
in his Executive office. The democratic 
process depends upon the desires of all 
the people, and we must do everything 
possible to learn what those desires are. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEere[. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
tried all afternoon to get somebody to 
yield, as some of you may have observed, 
without any success, in order that I 
might, in a spirit of attempting to know 
what this is about, fully get an answer 
to just one or two questions that seem 
to b2 rather obscure, and I have listened 
to all the arguments. 

I should like to ask the gentleman from 
New York, my distinguished friend and 
the chairman of this committee, if he 
would inform the committee whether or 
not this bill enlarges the functions pre- 
scribed in the original order of the Presi- 
dent creating the National Emergency 
Council. 

Mr. O'LEARY. For the information of 
my friend from Wisconsin, it does not. 
It is identical with the Executive order 
of years ago. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman state 
whether or not the hearings on this bill 
contain that original Executive order 
specifying the functions of the National 
Emergency Council? 

Mr. O'LEARY. No; they do not, but 
it was referred to by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] at the time. He 
made the statement then that it was 
identical, and his statement was not 
questioned by the minority members of 
the committee, 

Mr. KEEFE. Then the source of the 
gentleman’s information, as I under- 
stand, is the statement the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] made to 
the committee, which was undisputed? 

Mr. O'LEARY. No; there was a copy 
there of the Executive order. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Just for the rec- 
ord, I have here the Executive order 
which set up the National Emergency 
Council in 1933. It applies only to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act. This bill 
is a different animal altogether from the 
Executive order of 1933. 

Mr. KEEFE. It would seem to me that 
in the presentation of the matter, impor- 
tant or unimportant as it may be, we 
cought to be sure of that situation. There 
has been a lot of criticism directed at 
this measure. I have listened to all of 
these arguments, I want to cast an in- 
telligent vote if I can, and I should like 
to be sure about the matter. I will ac- 
cept the assurance of the chairman of 
this committee as to whether or not this 
bill, if passed, enlarges the powers and 
functions of this body as set up when the 
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President created the National Emer- 
gency Council by Executive order in 1933. 

Mr. O'LEARY. I reiterate my state- 
mea of a few moments ego that it does 
not. 

Mr. KEEFE. Very well, that is a cate- 
gorical answer to my question. 

Now, will the gentleman follow me in 
this: It is a fact, is it not, that this 
organization up to now has been financed 
out of funds provided and earmarked in 
the Work Projects Administration ap- 
propriation bill, and further financed by 
supplemental amounts allocated to this 
office out of emergency relief funds al- 
located to the President? 

Mr. O’LEARY. If the gentleman had 
listened to my statement on the floor, 
he would know that I stated that for 
the past 20 months this Office of Govern- 
ment Reports has operated on funds 
specifically appropriated by the Congress 
for this purpose. 

Mr, KEEFE. Is it not a fact that sup- 
plemental funds have been given to this 
agency by the President out of his emer- 
gency fund? 

Mr. O’LEARY. No; out of defense 
funds. It was an additional $230,000 
given this year out of defense funds. 

Mr, KEEFE. That is the emergency 
defense fund of the President? 

Mr. O'LEARY. I say the defense 
funds. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then we have this situa- 
tion confronting us, that here is an or- 
ganization that has been created by 
Executive order, it has been functioning 
since 1933 and, good, bad, or indifferent, 
we have that record before us as to the 
charges of censorship and everything else 
1 has been directed against it since 
1933. 

Mr, O'LEARY. May I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Mr. O'LEARY. The gentleman has 
been asking me questions. Has the gen- 
tleman ever heard any criticism of that 
organization since it was first estab- 
lished? 

Mr, KEEFE. I have read criticism in 
the newspapers and I have read criticism 
in magazines, including a brief article 
by Mr. Davenport appearing in Collier's. 

Mr. O'LEARY. That is a categorical 
answer. Tell me one specific instance 
where the gentleman has read a criticism 
of this organization. 

Mr. KEEFE. I personally am not crit- 
ical at this time. I am seeking infor- 
mation, and I hope the gentleman will 
understand me. 

Mr, O'LEARY. Oh, I do. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it not possible for a 
Member of Congress to stand up here 
and ask a question seeking information 
without being partisan and without being 
critical? I want to cast an intelligent 
vote in this matter, and I want to know 
how I should vote. 

Mr. O'LEARY. But Iam not going to 
let the gentleman stand there and insin- 
uate that I am not giving him an intel- 
ligent answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEEFE. I am not insinuating 
that at all. I am simply asking the 
gentleman in a spirit of courtesy to tell 
me whether or not what I am stating is 
a fact. I want to be sure about that. 

Mr. O'LEARY. I think I have been 
very courteous with the gentleman, 
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Mr. KEEFE. Well, all right; that is, 
unfortunately, the kind of answer we 
expect, and I will let it go at that. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I should merely 
like to cite the authority from which I 
quoted: United States President Execu- 
tive Orders Nos. 6071-6471 (a), March 
1933; December 1933, Executive Order 
No. 6433 (a). 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman 
for giving me one piece of information, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Starnes]. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr, 
Chairman, we continue to legislate for 
national security and to appropriate un- 
precedented sums for national security. 
Security for America and victory for 
democracy will be won on the production 
lines and in the factories of America. 
There continue to be stoppages of work 
on the production lines and in the fac- 
tories and in the industrial life of 
America. 

I am happy to report to the House that 
one of the strikes led by Communists 
which threatened for a time to tie up the 
entire production of planes on the west 
coast has ended, but I think the House 
should know something further about the 
men who led that strike. 

I want to show the kind of people who 
were prominent leaders in the strike at 
the Harvill plant in Englewood, Calif. 
Happily, that strike was concluded yes- 
terday, but the record of two of the strike 
leaders is still of the greatest importance, 
When we ask patriotic managers of our 
American defense industries to bargain 
collectively with so-called labor leaders 
such as Kenneth Eggert and Ralph Daw- 
son, we are making a shameful request. 

It has already been stated on this floor 
that Kenneth Eggert, one of the leaders 
of the Harvill strike, was until recently 
the section organizer for the Communist 
Party in Toledo, Ohio, Eggert was sent to 
the Pacific coast by the Communist Party 
for the express purpose of sabotage in 
the aircraft industry. Early this year, 
Eggert attempted to conceal his identity 
by changing his name to Eckert. He went 
so far as to chtain automobile license 
plates in Ohio under the name of 
Eckert—to be more exact, under the 
name of Ken F. Eckert. He then trav- 
eled to California in an automobile 
bearing license plates issued in that name. 
His Ohio license plates bore the number 
9900C. 

The Dies committee has obtained still 
more illuminating information concern- 
ing this man Eggert since last week. We 
have learned that the Communist Party 
sent Eggert to Russia in 1932 for a period 
of study in the Lenin school. Our com- 
mittee has heard competent testimony by 
witnesses who were former “udents at 
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the Lenin school in Moscow. These wit- 
nesses have told how American Com- 
munists were brought to Moscow to study 
all the arts of violence and sabotage for 
special use in American industry. Eggert 
studied these tactics in Moscow. He had 
been trained years ago under the very 
shadow of the Kremlin for the work 
which he has been doing in the California 
aircraft industry under the auspices of 
the C. I. O. 

I hold in my hand a photostatie copy 
of Eggert’s passport application. There 
is no doubt about his having traveled to 
Russia under the name of Kenneth 
Franklin Eggert. If, as he now states, 
his real name is Kenneth F. Eckert, then 
he traveled to Moscow on a false pass- 
port. If, on the other hand, he was using 
his real name in 1932 when he went to 
Russia, we must conclude that he is now 
using a false name and obtained his 1941 
Ohio license plates fraudulently. At one 
time or the other, this man has lied about 
his real name. 

I give you the record of another man 
who was a leader in the Harvill strike. 
I read you a telegram from our commit- 
tee’s investigators in Los Angeles which 
shows that Ralph Dawson, actually the 
head of the whole C. I. O. organization 
in Los Angeles and right-hand man of 
Harry Bridges, has also used aliases to 
conceal his identity. When we reflect on 
the strategic position in which the C. I. O. 
has placed this man Dawson, his criminal 
and Communist record becomes truly 
appalling. 

The telegram follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALxr., March 21, 1941, 
Re Harvill strike. 
ROBERT E. STRIPLING, 
Secretary, Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Ralph Dawson is identified in press as 
president Los Angeles Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and member of Harvill Strike 
Committee. Los Angeles County sheriff rec- 
ord on subject is as follows: F. B. I. No. 
729303 file dated July 26, 1939. First entry 
arrested San Francisco May 8, 1933, for vio- 
lating ordinance 833, used alias Ralph E. 
Olney. Second entry arrested Visalia No- 
vember 8, 1933, strike agitation and escaped 
from peace officer. Sentenced to San Quen- 
tin for 3 years; sentence suspended on con- 
dition leave State. Used alias Ralph E. Aus- 
tin. Third entry arrested Los Angeles July 
12, 1939, assault with deadly weapon. Used 
present name of Ralph Dawson. Last arrest 
occurred in connection with California Milling 
Co. case in Los Angeles at which violence 
occurred. According to Russell Parsons, for- 
mer assistant district attorney, subject is 
Harry Bridges right-hand man. He has been 
organizer at Seattle for the C. I. O. Druggist 
Union which is under Bridges domination, 
and during 1939 was organizer for Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Association. Parsons stated that on Bridges’ 
instructions Communist Attorneys Gailagher, 
Wirin, and Johnson, who represented Dawson 
on last arrest, agreed to plead ail other defen- 
dants guilty provided indictment against 
Dawson would be dropped. Have reviewed 
file in district attorney's office on subject. 

g arrest in Visalia complaint was 
syndicalism. Count 


tody of Officers J. E. Hill, deputy sheriff of 
Tulare County, and Constable D. O. Howard, 
did willfully and unlawfully escape custody 
of said officers. Count 2 alleges Ralph 
Austin (Dawson) on or about October 10 
did willfully and unlawfully by spoken and 
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written words and personal conduct justify, 
attempt to justify, advocate, teach, and aid, 
and abet criminal syndicalism and the duty, 
necessity, and propriety of committing crime, 
sabotage, violence, and unlawful methods of 
terrorism as a means of changing industrial 
ownership and control and seeking a poiitical 
change. Strike at Visalia was led by Pat 
Chambers, Lillian Monroe, and Caroline 
Decker, all well-known Communists. Riot 
was precipitated wherein two persons were 
killed when subject cried to Communist com- 
panions to come and take him away from the 
policemen who had arrested him. Austin 
(Dawson) pleaded guilty to escape and ap- 
plied for probation. Probation was granted 
sentence suspended for 3 years under condi- 
tions that defendant go to State of Wash- 
ington with his parents to reside during pe- 
riod of probation and not to return to Cali- 
fornia during probation. Probation Officer 
C. T. Pools’ report states Ralph Oiney Austin 
(Dawson) born November 30, 1912, Spokane, 
Wash.; parents Ralph O. and Elizabeth Aus- 
tin, 7740 Thirty-third Avenue NW., Seattle, 
Wash. Came to San Francisco September 
1932, studied at Shaeffer Art School until 
January 1933; expelled from school because 
of Communist ideas after being warned. 
Report of San Francisco probation offices 
states Austin (Dawson) was arrested in San 
Francisco for preaching doctrine of commu- 
nism on street corners. Fingerprints and 
picture available. Picture of Dawson alias 
Austin alias Olney obtained from sheriff’s 
files has been identified by three persons as 
being present president of O. I. O. council 
and member of Harvill strike committee 
and prominent figure on picket line at Har- 
vill strike. Additional details will be fur- 
nished in report. 


The C. I. O. must repudiate Communist 
leadership in any affiliates. The C. I. O. 
must cleanse its household of Communists 
acting as saboteurs of our defense pro- 
gram if it is to retain the confidence of 
the millions of its own fine, loyal, patriotic 
American citizens. The rank and file 
want security. They want Americans as 
their leaders, and Americans who believe 
in our form of government. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually to 
the Office of Government Reports in the 
the Executive Office of the President a sum 
not exceeding $1,500,000 in order to (a) pro- 
vide a central clearing house through which 
individual citizens, organizations of citizens, 
and State or local governmental bodies may 
transmit inquiries and complaints and re- 
ceive advice and information; (b) assist the 
President in dealing with special problems 
requiring the clearance of information be- 
tween the Federal Government and State and 
local governments and private institutions; 
(e) collect and distribute information con- 
cerning the purposes and activities of execu- 
tive departments and agencies for the use of 
the Congress, administrative officials, and the 
public; and (d) keep the President currently 
informed of the opinions, desires, and com- 
plaints of citizens and groups of citizens and 
of State and local governments with respect 
to the work of Federal agencies: Provided, 
That in the expenditure of such funds sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not 
be construed to apply to any purchase or 
service where the aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed $50: Provided further, That 
the President may fix the salary of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government Reports at a 
rate of not more than $10,000 per annum. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. Getting back 
to the bill, after a discussion of the Dies 
committee, I wish to call attention to the 
provisions of the bill. 
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We can imagine the effects of this 
kind of legislation and the prestige it 
would give to our new propaganda bureau 
upon radio. Under our laws, the Federal 
Communications Commission licenses 
broadcasters. Every year a broadcasting 
company must receive a reissue of its li- 
cense, but it must first show that its past 
operation has been in the public in- 
terest. No radio-broadcasting operator, 
knowing full well that his license is sub- 
ject to termination, is going to invite that 
kind of penalty by opening his micro- 
phones to “official news” which has not 
been signed, sealed, and delivered by 
the recognized authority. This means 
control of every news broadcast sent out 
over the air, and it places that control 
squarely in the Office of Government Re- 
ports. 

What is the difference between this 
kind of thing and what we have abroad? 
In Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, and 
Great Britain, the so-called information 
offices and propaganda agencies are one 
and the same thing. In Great Britain, 
in fact, the Ministry of Information con- 
trols not only all Government publicity 
but also censors information coming from 
abroad as well as information which em- 
anates from Government departments. 
What has happened in Europe is this: 
Foreign governments have either pro- 
hibited information from foreign coun- 
tries, they have censored it, or they have 
instituted tremendous drives in the field 
of counter propaganda on their own 
hook. 

I do not believe that we should blind 
ourselves to the needs for creating a fav- 
orable reaction to our American policies 
in other countries. It is my understand- 
ing that we have taken steps to better our 
relations with South and Central Amer- 
ica. An elaborate campaign is now in 
progress in this direction. The passage 
of this bill will mean that all this ex- 
penditure of money will now be thrown 
out the window while we establish a new 
agency to handle what is already being 
handled at the expense of our taxpayers. 

Only a few days ago, Roger Babson 
wrote in his column on foreign propa- 
ganda that newsmen in Washington have 
already been photographed and finger- 
printed. The Secretary of the Navy has 
sent a confidential letter to newspapers 
asking them not to print certain facts. 
While making studies in Washington rel- 
ative to the war use and supplies or war 
arsenic, Mr. Babson confesses himself 
“at a loss to know whether the Chemical 
Warfare Service was telling him the truth 
or stringing him along.” And I quote his 
exact words: 


All of this remnds me of World War No. 1 
when I worked for the Committee on Infor- 
mation under the able genius of George Creel. 
Although we now have no such committee, 
yet Mr. Lowell Mellett heads a great press 
bureau in Washington which indirectly has 
the spending of millions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money. This bureau may be used to 
lead the taxpayers astray. Although I have 
a large statistical information service scour- 
ing the country for facts, I am utterly be- 
wildered at times trying to separate the truth 
from falsehood. 


Mr. Babson’s dilemma will be even more 
pronounced in the next year. 
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If this measure passes, we shall be do- 
ing no less than two grave misdeeds. We 
shall be, first, suppressing information, 
which information people have a right to 
possess, and, second, we shall be creating 
a central bureau of propaganda, the pur- 
pose of which is totally unnecessary and 
wholly unmerited. We shall be creating 
in Washington a bitter feud between the 
hundreds of publicity men now working 
in every department and the centralized 
propaganda ministry because there is 
nothing in this legislation which proposes 
to eliminate any employees from any 
other agency. I see no valuable purpose 
in this bill. Its effect will be to hasten 
the creation in America of the most vi- 
cious corollaries of dictatorship in Eu- 
rope, suppression of a free press and the 
establishment of a potentially vicious 
propaganda. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] has made about every charge 
against this legislation that can possibly 
be made except that it is advocated by 
Hitler. I would like to know what con- 
nection the Office of Government Re- 
ports has with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission? The Federal Com- 
munications Cominission is a separate 
agency administered by men confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States, 
charged with certain responsibilities. If 
you do not like the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Act, introduce amend- 
ments to that act; but to say that the 
Office of Government Reports is going 
to control the Federal Communications 
Commission, especially in the issuance of 
licenses, is going mighty far. 

In reference to the Babson proposition, 
what the gentleman says is probably true. 
I do not know. The War Department 
and the Navy Department, I understand, 
have found it necessary to have cards 
issued to those who desire to go in and 
out of the buildings. This is a critical 
period. If anybody should walk into the 
War and Navy Departments and get hold 
of some plans or specifications, what 
would happen here in Congress? Would 
the War and the Navy Departments be 
criticized for letting those people get into 
the departments? The employees of the 
War and Navy Departments, as I see 
them going to work in the morning, do 
have a little badge with a picture on it. 
I understand every Congressman is going 
to get some kind of a card of admission. 
In fact, I have a card in my pocket now 
to admit me to this Capitol, although my 
Office is in the Capitol downstairs, to 
identify me in case somebody happens to 
be on the door who does not know me. 
I am not complaining. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; the gentleman 
from Massachusetts hands me a similar 
card to the one I have, which admits him 
to the Capitol. I do not see anything 
wrong in trying to protect the interests 
of the United States. I have not heard 
any complaint from any newspaperman. 
The newspapermen have not told me they 
do not like the fact that they have to be 
identified when they want to go into a 
Government agency. The newspaper- 
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men here are broad enough to under- 
stand the reason why this policy is 
followed. 

This is legislation that has absolutely 
nothing to do with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and I cannot 
understand why the gentleman from 
Ohio should tie it up with that inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I take this 
time so that we may keep the record 
straight in this argument on this bill. I 
asked the distinguished chairman of this 
committee whether or not this bill en- 
larges upon the scope of the functions 
that were prescribed in Executive order 
in 1933 creating the National Emergency 
Council, and he advised me that it did 
not. Now I have before me that original 
Executive order, and it is clearly re- 
ferred to in the United States Govern- 
ment Manual, which the committee was 
gracious enough to furnish me this after- 
noon. 

The statement is made: 

The National Emergency Council was es- 
tablished under authority of Executive Order 
No, 6433-A, dated November 17, 1933. 


Now, if you will turn to that Executive 
order you will not find anything in it 
similar to the provisions of this bill, but 
you will find that the Executive order 
provides that the functions and duties of 
the council shall be prescribed by the 
President, and provides for an executive 
director, who is to carry out the functions 
as prescribed from time to time by the 
President. 

From 1933 down to the promulgation 
of the Executive order of September 8, 
1939, I have no doubt but that the Presi- 
dent enlarged and changed the functions 
of this department from time to time to 
specify what their functions were from 
1933 down to 1939, and, finally, as ap- 
pears clearly, when the President issued 
his Executive Order No. 8248 of Septem- 
ber 8, 1939, he categorically and specifi- 
cally specified what the functions of this 
newly reorganized Office of Government 
Reports was to be. 

So far as this present legislation is 
concerned, examination of that Execu- 
tive order discloses that the functions 
specified in the pending legislation are 
the same as those stipulated in the Ex- 
ecutive order of September 8, 1939. 

So at least we have got the point 
cleared up for the purpose of the 
record. 

The further point I wanted to impress 
upon the chairman of the committee 
when I sought to ask him some questions 
was this: Leaving aside all bias and par- 
tisanship in this matter, I have person- 
ally made use of this Office of Govern- 
ment Reports from time to time since I 
have been a Member of Congress, not the 
present order, but that department that 
was in the Executive Office. I personally 
have had no complaints in reference to 
that particular department of govern- 
ment. 

I have read the various comments in 
some of the newspapers and the comment 
by Mr. Davenport in Collier’s magazine, 
but the fact of the matter is that, whether 
we pass this legislation or whether we 
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do not, that is the point I think this Con- 
gress ought to have in mind, and that the 
people of this country ought to have in 
mind, when they attempt to be critical of 
Congress at times—whether we pass this 
legislation or whether we fail to pass it, 
the fact still remains that the Office of 
Government Reports will continue. It 
has continued for 7 years without au- 
thorization on the part of this Congress. 
It will continue so long as the President 
has the power to issue Executive orders 
defining its functions and powers and so 
long as he can provide funds cut of 
emergency funds that this Congress ap- 
propriates to him to spend as he pleases. 

By virtue of this legislation it is evi- 
dent we are merely providing authoriza- 
tion machinery that will make this thing 
permanent by authority of law and au- 
thorize the Appropriations Committee to 
include a specific appropriation each year 
in some appropriation bill, either for the 
executive offices or independent offices. 
I do not know where it will ultimately 
find its way—executive offices, I assume— 
and it will be up to the Congress then to 
say whether they will appropriate the 
money. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. And it will be there 
for future Presidents as well as the pres- 
ent President. 

Mr. KEEFE. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous tonsent that the gen- 
tleman may have 1 additional minute in 
order that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I appreciate 
the very frank statement the gentleman 
has made. Let me say to the gentleman 
that the hearings disclosed, as he said, 
that under the original Executive order 
the functions were to be prescribed by the 
President. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But from time 
to time the hearings disclosed that those 
functions were as prescribed in this bill. 
The further fact is that this bill is an 
exact copy, as the gentleman said, of the 
Executive order of 1939. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. So that the 
functions have been the same, practically, 
since 1933? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. But whether we 
like the bill or whether we do not like it, 
it seems to me it is beside the question 
as far as the argument is concerned here, 
whether by our action we are going to 
abolish the function of that agency in the 
executive department. The President has 
full power now—and has had it since 
1933—to create this department, to deter- 
mine its functions, and we have given 
him millions and millions of dollars in 
emergency funds that he can allocate if 
he pleases, to a continuation of this func- 
tion of government in his office. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed 5 minutes out of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise at this time to ask the Members to 
pause in their consideration of this very 
important legislation to turn their 
thoughts, if they will, to a brave little 
country in Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, the world is today cele- 
brating one of the most historic anni- 
versaries, the one hundred and twentieth 
anniversary of the independence of 
Greece. 

The Greek Empire lost its freedom 
when it was finally overrun by the Turks 
in 1453, at which time Constantinople 
was conquered by the armies of Mo- 
hammed II. However, before losing its 
entity, the Byzantine Empire had for 975 
years successfully defended Christendom, 
as well as the civilization that it had in- 
herited from ancient Greece, against 
numerous attacks from Asia. 

The Greek Nation had vanished for 
368 years, until it was reborn on March 
25, 1821, when Archbishop Germanos, of 
Old Patras, blessed the banner of the 
revolution that then began in most of the 
Greek provinces of the mighty Ottoman 
Empire. Modern Greece won her liberty 
and moreover the spark that ignited on 
that great day inspired other subject 
races to fight for their*freedom. 

Ancient Greece created the best civili- 
zation the world has ever known and 
preserved it for us by defending it against 
the barbarians of the east. The proud 
and determined Greeks of 1821, true to 
their traditions, fought for that civiliza- 
tion and regained it for themselves, al- 
though the odds were tremendously 
against them. 

Fighting against immensely powerful 
enemies and winning appears to be the 
rule with the great race of the Greeks, 
not the exception. The Greeks of our 
own day have proven themselves fully 
worthy of their forefathers. In fact, 
many of us believe that they haye ex- 
celled them. 

The dictators of Europe, niter subju- 
gating their own peoples by force or 
false pretense, and hypnotizing other na- 
tions, large and small, into faint opposi- 
tion or utter surrender, attempted to do 
lixewise with the Greeks. But the 
Greeks refused to shame ancient Greece, 
their Byzantine Empire, or their recent 
forefathers of 1821. They chose to give 
battle and, to the amazement of all, are 
winning the fight for the preservation of 
their national honor and independence, 
have shamed their powerful enemies, 
and turned the tide of the war against 
them. 

In enacting the lend-lease bill recently 
Congress has given President Roosevelt 
strong and effective means for aid to 
Greece in her struggle for liberty and 
civilization—things in which we so much 
believe ourselves. It is to our honor that 
we have done so, thus paying, in part, 
our moral debt to the cradle of our civili- 
zation and the mother of our democracy. 

Immortal Greece. May she always be 
happy and free. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr, O'LEARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3368, authorizing expenditures for 
the Office of Government Reports in the 
Executive Office of the President, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution No. 127, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BENDER) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 77. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground there is not a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just 
counted. There is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 144, not voting 83, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 34] 
YEAS—202 

Allen, La. Drewry 
Arnold Durham Kerr 
Barden Eberharter Kilday 
Barnes Edelstein 
Barry miston Kopplemann 
Bates, Ky. Elliott, Calif, Lanham 
Beam is Larrabee 
Beckworth dis Leavy 
Beiter Fitzpatrick Lewis 
Bland Fl Ludlow 
Boggs Flannery Lynch 
Boland Fogarty McCormack 
Bonner Ford, Miss. McGe: 
Boykin Ford, Thomas F. McGranery 
Brooks Pulmer McIntyre 
Brown, Ga Gathings McKeough 
Bryson Gavagan McLaughlin 
Buckler, Minn, Gehrmann McMillan 
Buckley, N. Y. Geyer, Calif Maciora 
Bulwinkle Gibson Mahon 
Burgin Gore Mansfield 
Byrne G Merritt 
Camp Grant, Ala. Meyer, Md. 
Cannon, Mo. Gregory Mills, Ark, 
Capozzoli Haines Mitchell 
Cartwright Hare Monroney 
Casey. Mass. Harrington Murdock 
Clark Harris Myers, Pa. 
Claypool Harter Nelson 
Cochran Healey Norrell 
Coffee, Nebr, Hébert Norton 
Coffee, Wash, Heffernan O'Brien, Mich. 
Cole, Md. Hendricks O'Connor 
Colmer Hill, Wash O'Leary 
Connery Hobbs O'Neal 
Cooley Holbrock O'Toole 
Cooper Hook Patman 
Costello Houston Patrick 
Courtney Hunter Patton 

x Imhoff Peterson, Fla 
Cravens 1 Peterson, Ga. 
Creal Pfeifer, 
Crosser Jackson Joseph L. 
Cullen Johnson, Pierce 
D'Alesandro Luther A. Pittenger 
Davis, Ohio Johnson, Priest 
Davis, Tenn. Lyndon B. Rabaut 

aney Johnson, Okla. Ramsay 
Dickstein Johnson, W. Va. Ramspeck 
Dies Randolph 
Dingell Kelley, Pa. kin, 
Disney Kennedy, Richards 
Doughton Mart Rivers 
Downs Kennedy, Robinson, Utan 
Doxey J. Rogers, Okla, 
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Romjue Sparkman Walter 
Sabath Spence Ward 
Sacks Starnes, Ala. Weaver 
Sanders Sullivan Weiss 

Sutphin Welch 
Sauthoff Tarver Wene 
Scanlon Tenerowicz Whelchel 
Schulte Terry Whittington 
Scrugham Thom Williams 
Shanley Thomas, Tex. Woodrum, Va. 
Sheppard Tolan Worley 
Smith, Conn. Traynor Wright 
Smith, Wasn. Vincent Ky Zimmerman 
Snyder Vinson, Ga. 
South Voorhis, Calif. 

NAYS—144 

Allen, Ii. Gamble Paddock 
Andersen, Gerlach Pheiffer, 

H. Carl Gilchrist William T, 
Anderson, Calif. Gillie Ploeser 
Andresen, Graham Powers 

August H. Grant, Ind Rankin, Mont. 
Andrews Guyer, Kans. Reece, Tenn. 
Angell Gwynne Reed, N 
Baldwin Hall, Rizley 
Bates, Masa, Edwin Arthur Robertson, 
Baumhart Hall, N. Dak. 
Bender Leonard W. Robertson, Va. 
Bennett Halleck Robsion, Ky 
Bishop Hancock Rodgers, Pa 
Blackney Harness Rogers, Mass. 
Boehne Heidinger Rolph 
Bolton Hill, Colo. Rutherford 
Boren Hoffman Satterfield 
Bradley, Mich. Holmes Shafer, Mich. 
Brown,Ohio Hope Short 
Canfield Hull Simpson 
Carlson Jenkins,Ohio Smith, Maine 
Carter Jennings Smith, Ohio 
Case, S. Dak. Jensen Springer 
Chenoweth Johns Stearns, N H. 
Chiperfield Johnson, Calif. Stefan 
Clason Johnson, III Stevenson 
Clevenger Johnson, Ind. Sumner, III 
Cluett Jones Sumners, Tex. 
Cole, N. T. Jonkman Sweeney 
Copeland Kean Taber 
Crawford Keefe Talle 
Crowther Kilburn Thill 
Culkin Kinzer Tibbott 
Cunningham Knutson Tinkham 
Curtis Kunkel Treadway 
Day Landis Van Zandt 
Dewey LeCompte Vorys, a 
Ditter McGregor Vreelan 
Dondero Wasielewski 
Douglas Martin, Mass. Wheat 
Dworshak May Wigglesworth 
Eaton Michener Wilson 
Elston Moser Winter 
Engel Mott Wolcott 
Englebright Mundt Wolfenden, Pa, 
Fellows Murray Wolverton, N. J. 
Fenton O'Brien, N. Y. Woodruff, Mich, 

O'Hara Young 
Ford, Leland M. Osmers Youngdahl 


Anderson, Hartley Pearson 

N. Mex Hess Plauché 
Arends Hinshaw Plumley 
Bell Howell Poage 
Bloom Jacobsen Reed, II. 
Bolles Jarman Rees, Kans, 
Bradley, Pa Jarrett Rich 
Buck Jenks, N. H. Rockefeller 
Burch Kefauver 1 
Burdick Kelly, Il. Schaefer, Il 
Cannon, Fla. Kleberg Schuetz 
Celler Kocialkowski Scott 
Chapman Kramer Secrest 
Collins Lambertson Shannon 
Dirksen Lea Sheridan 
Domengeaux Lesinski Sikes 

can McArdle Smith, Pa 

Eliot, Mass. Maas Smith, Va. 
Fitzgerald Maciejewski Smith, W. Va. 
Flaherty Magnuson Somers, N. Y. 
Folger Marcantonio Steagall 
Forand Martin, Iowa Stratton 
Gale Mason Taylor 
Gearhart Mils, La Thomas, N. J. 
Gifford Nichols Thomason 
Gossett O'Day Wadsworth 
Green Oliver West 
Hart Pace White 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Dirksen against. 
Mr. Kefauver for, with Mr. Bolles against. 
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Mr. Kelly of Illinois for, with Mr. Gifford 
against. 

Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Hartley against. 

Mr. Fitzgerald for, with Mr. Hess, against. 

Mr. Koclalkowski for, with Mr. Stratton 
against, 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Jarrett against. 

Mr. Duncan for, with Mr. Martin of Iowa 
against. 

Mr. Shannon for, with Mr. Plumley against. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida for, with Mr, Oliver 
against. 

Mr. Somers of New York for, with Mr. 
Thomas of New Jersey against. 

Mr. Domengeaux for, with Mr. Arends 
against. 

Mr. Bloom for, with Mr Maas against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Rees of Kansas 
against. 

Mr. Magnuson for, with Mr. Lambertson 
against. 

Mr. Kramer for, with Mr. Gerhardt against. 

Mr. Jarman for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Schuetz for, with Mr. Rockefeller 
against. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia for, with Mr. Reed of 
Illinois against. 

Mr. Thomason for, with Mr. Gale against. 

Mr. Eliot of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Jenks of New Hampshire against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Mr. Burch with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. West with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Burdick, 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Marcantonio. 
Mr. Folger with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Buck with Mr. McArdle. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Secrest. 

Mr. Pearson with Mrs. O'Day. 

Mr. Gossett with Mr. Forand. 

Mr. Steagall with Mr. Flaherty. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Bradley of Pennsyl- 


Mr. Russell with Mr. Jacobsen. 

Mr. Mills of Li uisiana with Mr. Sheridan. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Anderson of New Mexico with Mr. 
White. 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Maciejewski. 

Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Plauché. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Taylor. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


WILLIAM F. KLIEWE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1692) for 
the relief of William F. Kliewe, with a 
Senate amendment, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. McGEHEE, RAMSFECK, 
and JENNINGS. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1942 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3981) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. ScrucHamM, Casey of 
Massachusetts, SHEPPARD, BEAM, THOMAS 
of Texas, DITTER, PLUMLEY, and JOHNSON 
of Indiana. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order tomorrow, Calendar Wednesday, 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein speeches by Mr. Goss and 
Dr. Coulter. ; 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on two topics, one 
just my own remarks, and in the other 
to include a statement written and pre- 
sented to the T. N. E. C. by William 
Ballinger, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. This extension exceeds the limit. 
I have an estimate from the Government 
Printer, which is attached to the exten- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the life and character of 
Kenneth Simpson. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article by Jay Franklin on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein statements made by high 
naval authorities relative to the strate- 
gic national-defense importance of San 
Francisco Bay and Hunters Point, in- 
cluding its immense drydocks, which are 
among the largest drydocks in the world. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record on a bill which I 
introduced in the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speeker. I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD and include therein a short article 
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ive appeared in the New York Times 
oday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in my re- 
marks certain newspaper, Magazine, and 
other editorials in connection with my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
tc call attention to a certain matter, and 
in doing so I am not trying to chastise 
any congressional committee, except to 
say that some congressional committees 
release and make statements to the press 
without verifying the facts they give out. 
Of course, the papers are always glad to 
receive “startling mews” no matter 
whether such “news” may hurt some 
good Americans. The committee may 
not be careful enough to investigate the 
charges that are made against certain 
Americans and to investigate the people 
who make these charges because they 
want to protect and hide their own un- 
Americanism by accusing other people of 
un-Americanism. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. What is 
that statement? Repeat the statement. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am not referring 
to any Member of Congress. I am not 
referring to any Member of this House. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. It refers 
to the committee. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. Iam not refer- 
ring to them. I said I am not criticizing 
any committee at all. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. What 
does the gentleman mean that they are 
covering up their lack of Americanism? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In referring to their 
trying to cover up their own un-Ameri- 
can activities I was referring to the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee and not to the committee members. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
words that he used reflected directly 
upon a committee. Maybe he did not 
mean them. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I did not mean that 
at all. I am referring to a published 
statement in the press dealing with the 
testimony of a certain witness before the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press a few days ago made an attack 
upon an cutstanding American citizen 
by the name of Generoso Pope. Gen- 
eroso Pope is one of the leading Ameri- 
can citizens residing in New York City. 
The charges resulted from testimony 
submitted by one Goffredo Pantaleoni at 
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a hearing before the Dies committee in 
December 1940. The press release was 
made a few days ago in which Pantaleoni 
charged Mr. Pope with being a Fascist 
leader in this country. I need not tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, that these charges are 
utterly untrue; that this fellow, Pan- 
taleoni was seeking to hide his own un- 
American activities, because from files 
that I have in my possession I find that 
this gentleman was a member of the 
Fascist League of North America in 1927. 
He was enrolled in the National Fascist 
Party in 1925. He continued his activ- 
ities in Fascist movements in this coun- 
try and received a salary of $10,000 a 
year from the General Tourist Bureau 
in Rome, which has a Fascist tie-up in 
this country. He was dismissed from 
that service because of an alleged charge 
of a misappropriation of $13,000. He 
filed his declaration of intention late in 
1939, although he had been in this coun- 
try for almost 10 years or more. His 
Official title in New York was director of 
Italian Tourist Office of New York. 

This witness is the same man who got 
up in an open meeting and other meet- 
ings that he attended, advocating fascism 
to Italian-Americans, trying to inculcate 
into their hearts and minds that fascism 
is far better than Americanism. He is 
the same man who used to wear promi- 
nently a black shirt at all Fascist parties 
that he attended trying to whip up sen- 
timent for fascism in these United 
States. In other words, he was an agent 
of the Fascist Party in the United States, 
paid for by the Fascist Government of 
Ttaly for his activities here. His han- 
dling—or rather mishandling—of funds 
of the agency proved that he was a 
cheater and a crook. This is the type 
of man who is allowed to appear before 
the Dies committee and to make an at- 
tack on an upright, honest, law-abiding 
American citizen whose honesty and in- 
tegrity cannot be questioned by anyone 
who knows him. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Pope came to this 
country when he was 12 years old. His 
wife is a native-born American. His 
children were born in this country. He 
has donated and is donating to every 
charity I know of, and I am going to list 
quite a number of them. 

Can anyone claim that any of the be- 
low-mentioned organizations have Fascist 
leanings? 

Greater New York Fund; American Red 
Cross; American Red Cross Flood Relief; 
Catholic Charities; Federation of Jewish Char- 
ities; Italian Welfare League; Young Men’s 
Christian Association; Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association; Greater New York Commit- 
tee for the Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; 
Jewish National Fund of America; Musicians 
Emergency Fund; Yeshiva College; United 
Hospital Campaign; Mulberry Street Com- 
munity House; Italian Center of Queens; Sis- 
ters of Charity; Downtown Center; Society of 
the Hillside Hospital; Silver Cross Day Nur- 
sery; Night of Stars; Ursuline Academy; Little 
Sisters of the Assumption; Italian Board of 
Guardians; Columbia Association, New York 
Post Office; Talmud Torah; Ninth Street Day 
Nursery; Beekman Street Hospital; Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel Church; Italy-America So- 
ciety; Columbia Association, Police Depart- 
ment; Italian Hospitalization Society; Col. 
Francis Vigo Post, No. 1093, American Legion; 
Italian-American Christmas Fund; Gridiron 
Club, Inc.; National Lawyers’ Guild; McCos- 
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ker-Hershfield Cardiac Foundation; Italian 
Big Sisters; Brooklyn Jewish Center; Harlem 
House; St. Joseph’s Villa Camp; Order of 
Vigo; Brooklyn Academy of Fine Art; Hudson 
Guild; Leonardo da Vinci Art School; Colum- 
bia Association, Department of Sanitation; 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of Mother Cabrini Memorial 
Hospital; Italian Professional Men of Amer- 
ica; Williamsbridge Day Nursery; Columbus 
Hospital; Giuditta Guild; Italian Chamber of 
Commerce; National Institute of Immigrant 
Welfare; Italian Holy Name Societies; St. 
John’s Villa Academy; Mother Cabrini Hos- 
pital; Italian Bronx Community House, Mar- 
gherita Society, Inc.; Italian Professional 
Women of America; Columbia Association, 
Brooklyn Post Office; Columbia Association, 
Fire Department; Mother Cabrini High 
School; Italian-American Civic League; and 
Columbia Association, Business and Profes- 
sional Men, Inc, 


In order to inculcate the spirit of de- 
mocracy and true Americanism into the 
hearts of the younger generation, he has 
also given scholarships to young men and 
women who are too poor and unable to 


provide for their schooling. Mr. Pope's 


answer to the accusations of his influ- 
ence upon our higher institutions of 
learning is contained in the statement he 
issued to the New York Post: 


From the New York Post of March 21, 1941] 


EDITOR POPE ISSUES DENIAL—‘“WAS NEVER CON- 
NECTED WITH ITALIAN PROPAGANDA” 

Generoso Pope, publisher, today chal- 
lenged secret testimony given by Goffredo 
Penteleone before the Dies committee to the 
effect that he controlled Italian-language 
sources of information and Italian cultural 
schools in America. 

The testimony was published yesterday in 
a story copyrighted by the New York Post and 
Overseas News Agency. Mr. Pope's statement 
follows: 

“I have never controlled directly or indi- 
rectly the policies of any Italian-language 
newspapers except the two which I own, 
namely, Il Progresso Italo-Americano and 
Corriere D'America; nor have I ever controlled 
directly or indirectly any Italian source of 
information. 

“The editorial contents of any newspaper 
except my own have never been checked 
either by myself or with the assistance of any- 
one, since I had no reason for doing so. 

“I never maintained any liaison with the 
Italian Propaganda Ministry through anyone, 
nor has anyone ever influenced the policies of 
my newspapers. These policies at all times 
have been set by myself. 

“I have never had any control nor have I 
ever been connected with any Italian cultural 
schools. 

“My only contact with cultural institutions 
has been with the following: 

“Columbia University, Cathedral College 
(St. Patrick's Cathedral), Fordham University, 
and Immaculata College, of New York City: 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt.; Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va.; Yeshiva 
College, 
Center. 

“It is true that I have contributed moneys 
to the above-mentioned institutions, but I 
am sure that no one can accuse these institu- 
tions as being instruments for any subversive 
propaganda either Nazi, Fascist, or Com- 
munist. 

“There is only one ‘ism’ for me—American- 


Talmud Torah, and Downtown 


Yet a charge is made in the press as 
a result of the testimony by this Pantel- 
eoni that Generoso Pope is a so-called 
Fascist leader in this country. When I 
present, Mr. Speaker, the facts and the 
background of this great American, you 
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will see that sometimes it is unwise to 
issue press releases without making defi- 
nitely sure as to the truth of the charges 
that are made before any committee. 

I do not say that the committee has 
done this deliberately. It probably did 
not think enough of the matter to verify 
the charges made in December, which 
only came out a few days ago. 

I want to go a step further in connec- 
tion with my discussion and refer to a 
resolution that I have introduced along 
this line, House Resolution 147, which 
states: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested to com- 
municate with the heads of the republics 
and governments of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere with a view of inducing 
the heads of such governments to initiate 
within their own borders appropriate pro- 
ceedings to expose and prosecute and expel 
foreign agitators and others who seek to un- 
dermine the democratic form of government 
and thereby endanger the defense of the 
United States of America. 


In the last year or so, through some 
channels I was able to receive very defi- 
nite information from a reliable source 
that the so-called Nazi agents and other 
Axis Powers are manipulating and oper- 
ating within the borders of our Govern- 
ment and the governments of Central 
and South America, and that they are 
trying to array citizen against citizen, 
as they have tried to do here since the 
beginning of 1933, when Hitler came into 
power. They are propagandizing the 
United States, in an effort to undermine 
our form of government and to spread 
the philosophy that the Hitler ideology 
will sooner or later take hold of the 
whole world. 

We were able in this country, with the 
help of the great Department of Justice 
under the leadership of J. Edgar Hoover 
and the help of other agencies and con- 
gressional committees, to expose some of 
those so-called propagandists and agents 
who came here to destroy us, but the 
very same groups and agents are now 
in other countries of this hemisphere, 
trying to do the very thing they were not 
successful in doing in this country. If 
you go through some of the South Amer- 
ican countries today and see the propa- 
ganda brought in by the tons, and if you 
listen to some of the radio and short- 
wave broadcasts, you will find that there 
is an average of 45 programs coming 
over the air from Germany. Two of 
them are so-called musical programs, but 
about 42 of them are nothing but propa- 
ganda against the United States, trying 
to array the South American countries 
against us. The other two have no sig- 
nificance at all and are solely “window 
dressing.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am asking by this bill 
I have introduced that the President of 
the United States call upon the South 
American countries and their heads to 
wipe out all the so-called agitators and 
the espionage that is being carried on 
within their borders, for the safety and 
for the protection of the Western Hemis- 
phere. I think it would be beneficial if 
the President were to advise all our South 
American neighbors of what the Axis, and 
especially the Nazi government, is seek- 
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ing to do in order to undermine their 
own governments and thereby create 
friction between our South American 
brothers and the United States. So I say 
to you that this bill I propose is timely 
and shculd be adopted at the earliest 
possible moment, in order that we may 
have safety on this hemisphere and so 
that we may know that the Western 
Hemisphere is protected from spies and 
espicnage and other un-American activi- 
ties which are tco close to our own 
borders. f 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. In con- 
nection with the statement the gentle- 
man read awhile ago about the charges 
that appeared in the paper against this 
gentleman, our neighbor in New York, 
I am wondering whether cr not the 
gentleman would tell the House just 
when those charges were made, and 
where, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. These charges were 
made I assume in executive session before 
the Dies committee in December of 1940. 
They were made, as I stated before, by 
the man whom I referred to as nothing 
but an alien Fascist in this country. I 
have his record. These so-called charges 
did not come out until somebody in the 
committee released the information and 
it appeared in the New York Post of 
March 20, 1941, and in the Daily News 
of Thursday, Harch 20, in which it was 
charged—I do not want to quote it, I 
am just going to put in a few extracts in 
order to save the record—that Generoso 
Pope, known as Gene Pope, who is an 
outstanding citizen, is tied up with fas- 
cism in this country, and that he is a 
clearinghouse for fascism in this country. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Does not 
the gentleman believe it would be a nice 
thing if the committee invited Mr. Pope 
to appear before them to make any state- 
ment he cared to make? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Pope never re- 
fused to go before any committee. Per- 
sonally, however, I think it would be a 
waste of time, since his record speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Does not 
the gentleman believe Mr. Pope is en- 
titled to that courtesy and consideration? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What I would do if 
I were in charge of a committee making 
charges against any individual is this: 
I remember when I had the honor to be 
the vice chairman of the McCormack 
committee, we always made it a policy 
to protect character and reputation. A 
man of Mr. Pope’s standing should have 
never been subjected to publicity of that 
nature unless the committee had definite 
proof as to the truth of the accusations. 
From the appearance of these docu- 
ments, if any sort of an investigation or 
examination would have been made by 
any investigator of the committee, it 
would have definitely been shown that 
this man, Goffredo Pantaleoni, is nothing 
but an outstanding Fascist representing 
the Fascist Government of Italy. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Does not 
the gentleman think he could properly 
make a request or demand of the Dies 
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committee to hear Mr. Pope and give 
him a chance to refute this statement? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I want to say this 
to my colleague: I think he is correct. I 
hope in the near future to have an op- 
portunity to examine the so-called testi- 
mony of this so-called gentleman that I 
referred to. But I want to go back a 
little bit further. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I think 
the gentleman ought to tell the Members 
of the House, too, that Mr. Pope is the 
publisher of the Italian papers in New 
York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; he is the pub- 
lisher of the two outstanding Italian 
newspapers, Il Progresso Italo-Americano 
and II Corrierre d’America. He employs 
many thousands of Americans. He feeds 
thousands of American families. He 
takes care of the poor. He has always 
condemned fascism and the Mussolini 
movement. To prove this point, let me 
at this time insert some correspondence 
and a statement made by Mr. Pope to 
the press as far back as May 1939. 

IL PROGRESSO ITALO-AMERICANO, 
New York, May 4, 1939. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sam: I am sending herewith a 
page from the New York Times of Saturday, 
April 29, 1939, which carried a translation of 
an editorial written by me and which ap- 
peared in my newspapers, II Progresso Italo- 
Americano and Corriere d'America on Thurs- 
day, April 27, 1939. 

This article refiects my views and that of 
my publications, and I thought you would 
be interested in having this for your infor- 
mation. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GENE. 
[From the New York Times of April 29, 1939] 
ITALIANS HERE URGED TO END GROUP STRIFE— 

GENEROSO POPE CONDEMNS QUARRELS AMONG 

FACTIONS 

Generoso Pope, publisher and editor of the 


local newspaper, Progresso Italo-Americano, 


has always condemned quarrels among Italian 
and Italo-American factions as giving a bad 
name to the law-abiding majorities of both 
classes. In the following article, published 
Thursday, he advises them to get together in 
the interests of maintaining an American 
peace Per la pace Americana“: 

“What is the duty of the Italians of Amer- 
ica? 

“Today more than ever separate and asso- 
ciated citizens and organizations have the 
duty to unite in stabilizing and maintaining 
relations of friendship, cordiality, collabora- 
tion with every other racial group of the 
great American family. 

“We are and we remain most loyal citizens 
of this great hospitable land, to which the 
Italian pecpie have given not only the best 
of their intellectual and moral strength but 
also, in the last war, tangibie proofs of their 
profound attachment with a percentage of 
soldiers which constitutes a great title of 
worth for our immigrants and for our new 
generations born here. 

“This loyalty of ours, this faith and the 
record of our conduct in time of peace and in 
time of war give us a greater moral strength 
to defend, today and always, internal peace 
and peace with other peoples, who, like those 
from which we spring, have no cause for en- 
mity with the United States; they confer on 
us the right and the duty energetically to 
oppose every mischievous propaganda calcu- 
lated to draw this country into war for inter- 
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ests not its own; they urge us to encourage 
every precaution of the Government which 
visions a stronger defense of the Nation, that 
would be and ought to be ready to repulse 


“In short, the Italians of America should 
strive to live in the best relations with the 
rest of the people of the United States and 
should labor together with them to create, 
to preserve, and to solidify friendship with all 
the nations of the Old World, whatever may 
be oneik political systems or their religious 
faith. 

“And we can render America great service 
if we are vigilant and active in clarifying sit- 
uations, badly known because badly viewed; 
if we know how to substitute for a propa- 
ganda of lies and of hatred a propaganda of 
demonstrable truth, of serene, impartial, and 
convincing opinions. It is the surest way to 
relieve America from the perils of unjustifi- 
able conflicts and to assure to this Nation a 
durable and benevolent peace, by means of 
which domestic problems, even the most 
grave, can find more urgent, more radical, 
more definite, and more satisfactory solu- 
tions.” 

May 8, 1959. 
Gr. UFF. GENEROSO POPE, 
New York City. 

My Dear Gene: I have your clipping which 
you were kind enough to send me, giving the 
translation of the editorial written by you. 

I have read it with great interest, and wish 
to assure you that the sentiments expressed 
by you reflect the judgment of our people. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 


I have editorials from his newspapers 
that I will put in the Recorp to clarify 
his stand on the preposterous accusa- 
tions against him. 

This editorial appeared in the Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano and the Corrierre 
d' America: 


AN ANSWER TO FANTASTIC CHARGES 


The fantastic charges against me which ap- 
peared in a correspondence from Washington 
to the Daily News and in some other news- 
papers, representing a charge which was made 
to the Dies committee by Goffredo Pan- 
taleoni, are a heap of falsehoods. 

The wild dream of a conspiracy for the 
creation of a Fascist superstate in the United 
States could never have entered my mind. 
On the contrary, I have always been and am 
opposed to any importation of foreign “isms” 
of any sort which constitute a danger to the 
Constitution and the internal peace of the 
United States. Raised in America, where I 
reared my family and where I have been able 
to successfully carry on my activities, I am 
bound by the sincerest devotion and by the 
most genuine loyalty to this country and its 
institutions. 

I profess only one “ism,” and that is Amer- 
icanism. And what I have written in favor 
of national defense, or the unity, discipline, 
and attachment of the Italo-Americans for 
the United States, is a glaring proof of this. 

Iam only interested in my two newspapers. 
I neither know of nor control any other pub- 
lications of any sort. Nor have I ever sought 
or accepted for my newspapers any control 
foreign to my own judgment. 

As regards the 27 schools of Italian culture 
mentioned in Pantaleoni's deposition, I must 
declare that I never was concerned with them 
and do not even know where they are located. 
I have merely offered scholarships for the con- 
tinuation of professional studies in American 
colleges and universities—Columbia, Ford- 
ham, Cathedral College, Middlebury College, 
Randolph-Macon College, Immaculata High 
School, Yeshiva College, Talmud Torah, Down- 
town Center—with the sole purpose of en- 
couraging young men of talent, without 
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means, to complete their education and be- 
come more cultured and finer American 
citizens. 

My life is an open book, One cannot read 
in it what has never been written in it and 
what shall never be written in it—that is, to 
betray America, which welcomed me when 
I was a boy, which gave me every fine oppor- 
tunity to work here successfully, and which 
therefore has the right to all my gratitude 
and all my devotion. 

GENEROSO POPE. 


If the committee, or its investigators, 
had only taken the trouble to investi- 
gate, they would not have released this 
serious charge against this man, who has 
been so loyal to the American philosophy 
of life and to American principles. I 
thank my colleague for calling it to my 
attention. 

About 1932, or 1933, or 1934 the McCor- 
mack committee got some information on 
the Black Shirts in this country. Ihave 
the original documents that I found in 
my file about the Black Shirts in this 
country. I went to Gene Pope, the gen- 
tleman who is now charged with being 
a Fascist, and he, himself, gave me and 
the committee all the assistance possible 
to go after these groups that called them- 
selves the Black Shirts. In my presence 
he condemned their action and absolved 
the Italian people in this country of any 
participation in this movement. He did 
everything he could as an American to 
destroy the so-called Black Shirts. Yet, 
because of the testimony of one single 
alien Fascist in this country, definitely 
on the pay roll of the Fascist Govern- 
ment, the committee saw fit after De- 
cember of 1940 to release uncorroborated 
information charging this man with be- 
ing the instigator of the so-called Fascist 
movement in this country. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that this is most 
unfair. Whatever the committee may 
accomplish—and it may have accom- 
plished a lot of fine good things—it hurts 
itself by doing the things it has done in 
this particular case. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe I shall 
take up the time of the House further. 
I only ask my colleagues to read the 
record and you will be satisfied that Mr. 
Pope is one of the best citizens we have 
in this country. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lynpvon B. Jounson). Under the pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HEALEY. I shall be very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a memorial from the State Legis- 
lature of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago this Congress passed, and the 
President signed, the so-called lease-lend 
bill. By this act we have formally adopt- 
ed as the basic foreign policy of this 
Nation the principle that it is essential 
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country that the right of nations, large 
and small, to shape and guide their own 
destinies without external force or com- 
pulsion should be preserved. We have 
formally announced to the world that as 
an instrument of our own national de- 
fense we shall furnish aid to the nations 
which resist aggression. 

In pursuance of this policy we have 
already appropriated the tremendous 
sum of $7,000,000,000 and have demon- 
strated our determination to marshal 
the material and moral force of this Na- 
tion in supporting the countries which 
are defending their independence and 
integr i . 

Of course, because of the swiftly 
changing pattern of world events it is 
not possible to lay down in specific de- 
tail the exact objectives of our foreign 
policy. However, I believe it to be rela- 
tively clear that one of the great objec- 
tives is to avert the extinction from the 
rest of the world of the democratic way 
of life and thereby prevent the serious 
threat to our democracy which would 
result if we should find ourselves isolated 
in a totalitarian world. The preserva- 
tion of a world in which freedom, de- 
mocracy, and liberty can continue to 
exist is vital to our own safety and it is 
essential that we aid, with every mate- 
rial and moral resource at our command, 
those nations which are dedicated to 
democratic principles of freedom and 
human dignity. 

Such a nation is gallant little Eire, the 
birthplace of heroes and martyrs. For 
centuries, that little Emerald Isle has 
been the scene of violent strife and op- 
pression. Yet the flame of liberty has 
never been dimmed and the heroes of 
Ireland have written, with their toils and 
their sacrifices, an epic chapter in the 
history of human freedom. 

A brief two decades ago, Ireland, after 
centuries of struggle, achieved an inde- 
pendent government. Under the British 
Act of 1920 part of Ireland was granted 
a measure of independence and in the 
ensuing years this ripened into the en- 
tirely autonomous nation of Eire. Up to 
that time Ireland had been little more 
than a vast and undeveloped pasturage, 
a pleasant rural resort, entirely depend- 
ent upon other nations for its economic 
existence and with no independent in- 
ternal economy worthy of the name. In 
the short space of 20 years, Ireland has 
gone far toward developing a sound na- 
tional economy, based upon the develop- 
ment of its own resources and a pro- 
gram of sound economic relationships 
with other nations. 

Where once manufacture was limited 
to a few homespuns, decentralized fac- 
tories have sprung up all over Ireland, 
producing a host of diversified products 
which once were wholly imported. Ire- 
land’s agriculture has likewise been 
placed upon a sounder and vastly more 
productive basis. In this and many other 
ways Ireland has approached its goal of 
a balanced national economy. 

During this period Ireland has also 
developed a new program of social de- 
velopment. It is contemplated by the 
Government that $100,000,000 shall be 
spent on housing, a part of which has al- 
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ready been spent in this way. Nearly 
half a million is being spent for milk for 
poor children and a widows’ and orphans’ 
pension system is subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, 

The state is buying over about 100,000 
acres of idle grazing lands and dividing 
this among landless men. Great progress 
has been made in education and rural 
hospitals have been erected throughout 
Ireland. The Government has even pro- 
moted and fostered the arts and culture 
of the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I mention these facts to 
show the use to which Ireland has put 
her freedom, and the progress it has 
made along the paths of peace and 
economic development under her inde- 
pendence. 

Today this little island stands squarely 
in the path of the juggernaut of war. 
Perilously it stands, a neutral between the 
two contending nations. As winter 
wanes before the budding spring, the 
world may well fear the danger that 
hovers over the Emerald Isle. 

Prime Minister Eamon de Valera, in 
his Christmas broadcast to America, 
asked for the implements to arm the 
250,000 soldiers guarding her shores, men 
who are now armed with little more than 
their great courage and love of liberty. 
Today we realize that Eire is also men- 
aced by a shortage of food, and urgently 
needs food supplies from this country. 
There is, at present, in Washington a 
representative of that Government seek- 
ing to purchase from us the arms and 
food supplies which are so critically 
needed. 

I believe that such supplies can be 
furnished to gallant little Ireland under 
the terms of the Lease-Lend Act, and I 
wish to strongly urge that speedy action 
be taken to do so. Perhaps no other 
nation bears a greater spiritual relation- 
ship to America than Ireland, and her 
strategic importance in the Atlantic is 
certainly a matter of vital concern to us. 
I am sure that no greater blow could fall 
upon the sympathies of the American 
people than the invasion and subjuga- 
tion of Ireland, and I am confident that 
the great preponderance of the American 
people would applaud any aid that this 
Nation might furnish to Eire, 

At this time, I wish to set out an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Boston Post on 
the subject of aid to Ireland, which clear- 
ly and succinctly points out the compel- 
ling reasons for such assistance to the 
Government of Eire. 


[From the Boston Post of March 17, 1941] 
ARMS FOR EIRE 


In his Christmas broadcast to America, 
Prime Minister Eamon de Valera of Eire asked 
the American people for arms for the 250,000 
soldiers guarding her shores. 

He emphasized that Eire is ready and will- 
ing to pay for modern equipment. He 
stressed that his country could not success- 
fully defend her freedom unless such arms 
were available. 

Now, on St. Patrick’s Day, it is well to recall 
Treland's vital strategic position in Europe's 
struggle. 

The blockade of England can never be 
wholly complete without the occupation of 
Ireland by the Germans. The important sea 
lanes to England today are those which pass 
north of Ireland, and here is where the big 
damage to convoys is being done. 
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If the Germans occupy Eire their task will 
be sə much easier. 

Ireland has a history of never submitting to 
aggression g tyranny. Her sons have been 
found fighting for liberty in every major war 
and in most of the minor ones. 

Trish patriots were with Bolivar and Wash- 
ington, wich Brown in the Argentine, and 
San Martin in Peru. 

Of all the nations now beseeching American 
aid, here is one which never will be found 
ungrateful. She entertains no dreams of self- 
aggrandizement or empire. 

Ingratitude is not a part of the code of 
Erin. 

The President could order plenty of equip- 
ment for Eire, under the powers granted him 
in the Lend Lease Act. American supplies 
have been going to countries far less deserv- 
ing of help, notably Russia and Japan. 

The administration apparently has its at- 
tention fixed primarily upon England’s prob- 
lem, for, of course, that is the most pressing 
at the present time. 

But to neglect help for Eire might well 
spell the downfall of England, too. 

The matter of shipping to convey the 
weapons of war does not seem to be an in- 
surmountable one. Many American vessels 
have been transferred to Panamanian registry 
to carry arms and supplies to England. 

No doubt De Valera could make like ar- 
rangements for transport without endanger- 
ing ships under the American flag. 

The Lend Lease Act says that aid can be 
given any country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

What country better suits this term than 
Eire? 

What country has been more friendly? 
What country has been more consistent in 
her battle for freedom? 

The time has come for generous and fair 
treatment of Eire. The fate of no other na- 
tion is closer to the defense interests of the 
United States. It could be the starting point 
for a great invasion. 

And come what may, Eire will never be ac- 
cused of perfidy. 


Mr. Speaker, over a year ago, I was 
privileged to address this House on the 
subject of aid to the then-embattled Re- 
public of Finland. I urged haste and we 
did make haste—but we were still too 
late. We have learned, from the blitz- 
krieg lessons of the recent past, that we 
cannot afford to wait until the blow has 
been struck by the forces of aggression. 
Aid rushed at that time, with whatever 
haste, is likely to be too late. 

And so with Ireland; let us not wait 
until disaster has overwhelmed her. Let 
us supply her, without delay, the food 
supplies that she so critically needs. Let 
us speed to her the guns and planes and 
tanks and other materials which she so 
desperately requires to make effective the 
indomitable courage and determination 
of its people in resisting aggression. 

We have, in the Lend-Lease Act, the 
instrument by which such aid can be 
rendered to Ireland without delay. We 
have implemented that instrument with 
a $7,000,000,000 appropriation. Iam sure 
that the overwhelming weight of public 
opinion would applaud effective aid to 
Treland. 

I have introduced a resolution which 
would record this House as favoring im- 
mediate effective aid to Ireland. I hope 
that this House will approve this resolu- 
tion and that the President of the United 
States will take immediate action to fur- 
nish to Ireland the food supplies and im- 
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plements of war necessary to safeguard 
against aggression the heroic, liberty- 
loving little nation of Eire. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. I simply want to 
compliment the gentleman on his very 
fine address and to say to him that, nat- 
urally, I am wholeheartedly in accord 
with the sentiments he has expressed in 
his very able speech. I think the gen- 
tleman is to be commended for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House. 
It is my understanding that when the 
neutrality combat zone was set out, as to 
the zones into which American ships 
were not to enter at any time, Ireland 
was included with the British Isles, mak- 
ing it impossible for American ships to 
enter that zone. While it was not the 
intention of Congress or any of those in 
charge of the defining of that zone that 
any penalty should be placed upon the 
little island of Ireland, yet a grave in- 
justice really has been done by us, un- 
consciously, if I may put it in that way, 
and the least we can do in protecting our 
own interests with respect to the neu- 
trality zone is to see that sufficient food 
supplies and other materials necessary 
for the continued economic life of Ire- 
land are gotten to them rather than have 
this Government placed in the position 
of being the cause of continued suffering 
there. 

Mr. HEALEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. I am pleased to yield 
to our majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have made in- 
quiries with respect to the matter about 
which the gentleman has addressed the 
House, and I believe the views of the 
gentleman are absolutely sound. They 
represent my own views. I am reliably 
informed that the Government of Eire— 
Ireland—recently entered into negotia- 
tions to purchase a vessel from the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co., the Okla- 
homa, and they are undertaking now to 
buy that vessel and to have its change of 
registry approved. These negotiations 
have been in progress for several weeks. 
The registry of the vessel should be 
changed as quickly as possible, because, 
as I understand it, the Government of 
Eire is going to use the vessel to trans- 
port wheat, in the first instance, which 
is badly needed now. They need 30,000 
bushels of wheat very quickly. They also 
need steel, they need gasoline and petro- 
leum and various important foodstuffs 
for their own purposes. They also need 
defense implements, ammunition, and 
other implements of war; and there is 
one thing certain about the people of 
Ireland, they are liberty-loving and a 
religious people, and they will never 
stand for dictatorship or the imposition 
of paganism which Hitler and his allies 
stand for. 

The transfer of this vessel from Amer- 
ican registry to the registry of Eire 
should be authorized as quickly as pos- 
sible, and I shall certainly do everything 
within my power to accomplish this, be- 
cause I consider it important, first for 
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the national defense of our own country 
that these things that Ireland needs in 
the way of food and implements of war 
should be sold or given to the people of 
that country as quickly as possible. Ire- 
land wants to buy this food and these im- 
plements of war. I might also say with 
reference to food that the spirit of Amer- 
ica is to render all assistance possible 
to the unfortunate people of conquered 
lands who are in distress, where assist- 
ance can be rendered without such as- 
sistance becoming an actual contribution 
to the vicious, destructive Nazi machine, 

Mr. HEALEY. I am very happy to 
have the views of the majority leader, 
and, of course, very happy to know that 
he will bend his efforts to obtaining a 
quick transfer of the registry of the ves- 
sel referred to so that foodstuffs may be 
transported with all due haste to Ireland. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Smirx of Virginia, for today on 
account of illness. 

To Mr, Martin of Iowa, for 7 days, at 
the request of Mr. GILCHRIST, on account 
of the serious sickness of his mother. 

To Mr. Kramer, at the request of Mr. 
CosTELLO, for 15 days, on account of 
official business. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S, 210. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide for 
the regulation of freight forwarders; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 917. An act to fix the amount of the 
annual payment by the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 926. An act to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, so as to give protection 
to certain mortgagors in military service; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3546. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the purpose of regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in peanuts, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 4050. An act supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense to 
provide aid to the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 4050. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense to 
provide aid to the government of any coun- 
try whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes, 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a, m., Wednesday, March 26, 
1941, to resume hearings on H. R. 3684, 
freight forwarders. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Wednesday, March 26, at 10:30 
a. m. to hold hearings on project for im- 
provement of waterway connecting the 
Tom Bigbee and Tennessee Rivers. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 
27, 1941, to begin hearings on national 
defense in connection with oil. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 1, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, new House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to ac- 
tual parity. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Wednesday, April 9, and Thursday, 
April 10, 1941, at 10 a. m. each day—re- 
sume hearings on H. R. 3359 and H. R. 
3360, relating to preventing publication 
of inventions and prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents, respectively. 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m. on 
House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 123 
(identical resolutions) relating to pay- 
ment of royalties for use abroad of Amer- 
ican patents, trade-marks, copyrights, 
secret formulas, and processes. 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m. on 
H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 8 of the 
Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, so as to preserve the rights of 
authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries will hold public hearings on 
Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 a. m. on 
H. R. 1585, relating to a construction re- 
serve fund, and H. R. 1004, relating to the 
establishment of a Coast Guard station 
at Dunkirk, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
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375. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation in the amount of 
$150,000, as an amendment to the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1942 for the legislative es- 
tablishment, Library of Congress (H. Doc. No, 
155); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

376. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting the twen- 
tieth annual report and a statement showing 
the names, titles, and compensation of the 
members and employees of the Federal Power 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

877. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 25, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
company papers, on a preliminary examina- 
tion of Cuchara River, Colo., authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 
1936; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

378. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 25, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
company papers, on a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Big Mulberry Creek (Mul- 
berry River), Ark., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved June 22, 1936, and the 
act approved May 6, 1936; to the nn 
on Flood Control. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 152. Resolution for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 4146, a bill to extend the provi- 
sions of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for 
a period of 2 years, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 325). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: Committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. H. R. 3836. A bill making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 326). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H. R. 3835. A bill to exempt from 
internal-revenue taxes, on the basis of reci- 
procity, articles imported by consular officers 
and employees of foreign states for their per- 
sonal or official use; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 327). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 4125. A bill to amend Public 
Law No. 783, Seventy-sixth Congress, so as 
to relieve 3-year Regular Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard members and certain mem- 
bers of the Reserve components thereof from 
selective training and service; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 328). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLLES: 

H. R. 4156. A bill to establish in the State 
of Minnesota a regional forecasting office of 
the Weather Bureau; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4157. A bill fixing the postage rates 
on films, film negatives, and photographic 
prints; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 4158. A bill to amend sections 3341, 

3351, and 3361 of the Internal Revenue Code 
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and section 309 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and to repeal section 2907 of the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. % 

By Mr. DISNEY: £ 

H. R. 4159. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of Will 
Rogers; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H. R. 4160. A bill to provide for additional 
Federal aid for old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind under 
the Social Security Act, as amended, to States 
with low per capita income, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4161. A bill to authorize the const 
tion of the Pine Flat-Kings River project 
Peo aa to the Committee on Flood Con- 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 4162. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a pan-American center at New 
Orleans, La., for the coordination of commer- 
cial and cultural relations between the Amer- 
ican republics, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 4163. A bill to amend the act of March 
11, 1941 (Public Law No. 11, 77th Cong.), so 
as further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4164. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Star Route Service 
in the Post Office Department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 4165. A bill to improve the general 
economic welfare of the country by estab- 
lishing, extending, and coordinating business 
research; and to furnish aid and assistance 
to small-business enterprises by providing 
facilities for the study of their problems sim- 
ilar to the research facilities now available 
in large business enterprises; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 4166. A bill to change the name of the 
Santa Rosa Island National Monument to 
Santa Rosa Island National Recreational 
Area; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4167. A bill providing for the natural- 
ization of certain alien veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. YOUNGDAHL: 

H. R. 4168. A bill to augment and increase 
the facilities of the meteorological station at 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4169. A bill to facilitate public use 
and enjoyment of lands of the United States 
adjoining the international boundary within 
the Superior National Forest and purchase 
unit, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WENE: 

H. R. 4170. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1941; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Federal Security Administrator to permit 
the American Red Cross to construct needed 
recreational buildings on the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital reservation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 23. Concurrent resolution to 
secure the interest of the United States in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 153. Resolution to provide for the 

appointment of a board to investigate feasi- 
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bility of construction of pipe line from Baton 
Rouge, La., to Port St. Joe, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. Res. 154. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that aid 
should be furnished to the Government of 
Eire; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 


lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Reso- 
lution No. 45, with reference to national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House Joint Memorial No. 
10, with reference to the international salmon 
treaty; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, mem the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Joint Memorial No. 
4, with reference to the present National and 
State social-security laws relating to old-age 
pensions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Joint Memorial No. 5, 
with reference to establishing a military air 
base between Raymond and South Bend in 
Pacific County, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United. States 
to consider their Senate Joint Memorial No. 7, 
with reference to the construction of the 
Alaskan International Highway; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Senate Resolution No. 63, with 
reference to a proposed vehicular tunnel be- 
tween the boroughs of Richmond and Brook- 
lyn, N. T.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House Joint Memorial No. 10, 
with reference to appropriate sufficient funds 
to construct and maintain adequate hospital 
facilities in Alaska; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. R. 4171. A bill granting a pension to Earl 
Irvin Devore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 4172. A bill for the relief of Peter J. 
Goetz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. D’ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 4178. A bill granting a pension to 
Grace McGrath; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 4174. A bill for the relief of Marion 
S. Williams; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 4175. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Morrison Hale; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4176. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. F. Claud; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 4177. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 
H. R. 4178. A bill for the relief of Mary W. 
Gardner; to the Committee on Claims. 
HEALEY: 


By Mr. $ 

H. R. 4179. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Allen 
Pope, his heirs or personal representatives, 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H.R.4180. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Keating; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4181. A bill for the relief of Marcel 
Stark; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 4182. A bill for the relief of Mollie 

S. McHaney; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


563. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 200 
citizens of Milo, Iowa, and vicinity, urging 
support of House bill 1036, a bill concerning 
the Townsend national recovery plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

564. By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: Resolution 
of the California State Board of Agriculture, 
requesting the Congress of the United States 
to make adequate provision for a continuance 
of the Tolan committee in order to develop 
further important facts upon which a sound 
national program can be based; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

565. Also, resolution of the California 
Legislature, memorializing the President and 
the Congress to take such steps as may be 
necessary to provide that meat and meat 
products inspected and passed under Cali- 
fornia meat-inspection law may be sold to and 
purchased by the United States on the same 
footing as meat and meat products produced 
under Federal inspection; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

566. By Mr. HARRINGTON: Petition of the 
Forty-ninth General Assembly, State of Iowa, 
petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention for the purpose of pro- 

amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States proportioning representa- 
tives in on the basis of numbers of 
citizens in each State; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

567. By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of the 
Kansas State Legislature, urging the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States to 
make an immediate study and revision of 
Federal standards for wheat to the end that 
farmers will be paid for their wheat more 
nearly on a basis of true value and quality; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

568. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of the Producers Cooperative Gin Co. of 
Ennis, by L. C. Curtis, secretary-treasurer, 
Ennis, Tex., favoring the Bankhead parity 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

569. Also, petition of the Ellis County Agri- 
cultural Association, by A. A. Owens, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Waxahachie, Tex., favoring the 
Bankhead bill for increased appropriations 
for parity prices to farmers; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

570. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Peti- 
tion of the Central Union Label Council of 
Greater New York, opposing House bills 123 
and 125 and 126 and 132, introduced by 
Representative Francis CuLKIN, of New York; 
to the Committee on Interstate and foreign 
Commerce, 

571. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., concerning airports, na- 
tional defense highway program, highway user 
tax diversion, and Work Projects Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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572. By Mr. MCGREGOR: Petition of Mary 
Barrick, and other members of the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church of Croton, Ohio, opposing war, only 
as a last resort in defense of our beloved 
country, and further urging that the Army 
and Navy training centers be protected 
against liquor, gambling, and vice; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

573. By Mr. MAHON: Resolution of the 
Crosbyton. National Farm Loan Association, 
Crosbyton, Tex., urging favorable action upon 
a bill that contains appropriate provisions 
similar to those set out in Senate bill 4125 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

574. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union No. 1190, Ellsworth, Pa., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the present old-age insurance plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

575. Also, petition of the Finnish Relief 
Committee, Abel Maki, chairman, Chatham, 
Mich., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to a loan to Suomi; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

576, Also, petition of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, municipality of Sagay, 
Negros Occidental, Philippines, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to temporary suspension of the progres- 
sive tax on Philippine exports, especially 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

577. Also, petition of the City Council of 
the City of Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to construction of certain flood-control 
projects; to the Committee on Flood Control. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, Marcu 26, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Lord God of our fathers, we rejoice 
that our hope and our faith of mankind 
are in Thee. Thou knowest how little 
we understand; our infirmities, the sins 
which spring from within, how often we 
confess them and yet our strength is so 
often strong for evil. As little children, 
enable us to look up and wonder, trusting 
that Thou art Lord of lords and there is 
none beside Thee. In this thought of 
Thy majesty, mercy, and loving kind- 
ness, let come to us that sweet quiet and 
peace which are the balm for all fears 
and troubles. O Thou Jehovah Father, 
let us fill this holy Title with meaning 
which is an ever-present reality. We 
recall that Thou hast by the very breath 
of heaven, in times past, moved men to 
mount up to a high and holy conception 
of Thy Fatherhood. Today, O God, lift 
the light upon all who are lying low, 
smitten with fear and discouragement, 
those who are sick and heartsick. Give 
them power to believe that all things 
work together for good to them that 
love Thee. In hope and joy, in the power 
and pride of life, with work to do for 
men and praise to win for our Master, 
with free minds to serve and warm 
hearts to love, do Thou lead us on, and 
Thine shall be the glory forever. 
Through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
AFPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 
1942 


Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
4183, Rept. No. 329) making appropri- 
ations for civil functions of the War De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, which 
was read a first and second time, and 
with the accompanying report, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor and include therein a reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of Iowa 
on the subject of liquor and vice in the 
neighborhood of Army camps. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article from the 
Iowa Press Association on the subject of 
national defense, social security, and 
pay-roll taxes 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LARRABEE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address by Hon. Milo J. Warner, na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. ‘Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include therein a let- 
ter from President Green, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a resolution adopted by the Yankee Di- 
vision, Veterans’ Association. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative business of the day 
and any other special orders, I may be 
permitted to speak for 5 minutes tcday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a very worth while 
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common-sense editorial by Col. E. E. 
Howard, of Wheaton, Minn., on the strike 
situation, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record the 
following telegrams: A telegram from 
Philip Murray, chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, to me; a 
telegram from Clarence Irwin, national 
representative, Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, to me; and my reply to Philip 
Murray. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNISTS IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute to 
read a part of my reply. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I will read 
only a part of my reply: 


As chairman of the C, I. O. please advise 
me by telegram at once so that I may read 
your reply to the Congress whether or not 
the C. I. O. is ready and willing to expel from 
its ranks and from positions of leadership 
members of the Communist Party: What 
does your organization propose to do with 
the following officials of the C. I. O. con- 
cerning whose Communist affiliations there 
can be no doubt in view of the evidence 
before our committee: Joseph Curran, head 
of the National Maritime Union and vice 
president of the C. I. O., as well as a member 
of your executive board; Ben Gold, president 
of the International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union and a member of your executive 
board; Donald Henderson, president of the 
United Cannery Agricultural Packing and 
Allied Workers of America, and also a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the C. I. O:; 
Harry Bridges, president of the International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion and a member of your executive board; 
Michael Joseph Quill, president of the Trans- 
port Workers Union and a member of your 
executive board, and also John Santo, Aus- 
tin Hogan, officials of the same union; 
Lewis Merrill, president of the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America and a 
member of your executive board; Abram 
Flaxer, president of the State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America and a member 
of your executive board; Ralph Dawson, alias 
Austin and Olney, president of the Los 
Angeles C. I. O. Industrial Council; Kenneth 
Eggert, international representative of the 
National Die Casters Association, and many 
‘others. 


In this telegram I am asking Mr. Mur- 
ray to advise me at once, definitely and 
without equivocation, so that I can read 
it to the House and we can bring this 
issue to a show-down. [Applause.] 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recor and insert there- 
in a speech recently made by Chester C. 
Davis, before the Southern Governors’ 
Conference in New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes today at the conclusion of 
the legislative business of the day and 
the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Monday, April 7, after 
the conclusion of the legislative busine_s 
for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next I may address the House 
for 20 minutes at the conclusion of the 
legislative business for the day. i 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a radio address by 


-Miss Martha Chickering, of the Depart- 


ment of Social Welfare of the State of 
California. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 


the Recorp.] 


THE GOVERNMENT'S FISCAL SITUATION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute, and to revise and extend my 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said in the newspapers and on the 
floor about this month’s being the great- 
est revenue month this Nation has ever 
seen. We have received 81,415,000, 000 so 
far this month from taxes. A great sum 
of money. The increase is due to the tax 
bills we passed last year — making the 
people pay—taxing our people. But the 
people will have to pay more unless you 
spend less. I say spend less. 

The increase in revenues, however. is 
not the thing to be proud of half as much 
as if we could have a balanced Budget to 
Save our Nation from bankruptcy. I 
know the Budget will not be balanced at 
the end of this month notwithstanding 
these great revenues for the month of 
March. Why? Just because you spend 
it too fast. What the Congress has gat to 
do now is to pass a tax bill that will 
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bring the people of this country to a con- 
sciousness of the fact that we are going 
on the rocks, or to bankruptcy, unless 
we can get sufficient revenue to balance 
the Budget. Spend less, tax more. This 
is the only thing that is going to save 
America. Unless we do this, America is 
going broke. Notwithstanding this huge 
increase in reyenues we are going in the 
red this year over $6,000,000,000; and I 
ask, Where are you going to get the 
money? How can you save America un- 
less you spend less and tax more? [Ap- 
plause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in a memorial from the State of Iowa 
relative to the early consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 860. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein portions of a letter I received this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject of river and harbor improve- 
ments and to include therein a brief 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Rxconp and 
to include therein a letter from a con- 
stituent on conditions in agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

I AM THE FARMER! 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without.objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
Congress will join with me and my col- 
leagues from the Midwestern States in 
the important consideration of legislation 
affecting our greatest industry—agricul- 
ture. One of my constituents, himself 
a farmer, Mr. Joseph N. Prokes, of Route 
5, Jackson, Minn., has prepared and car- 
ries upon his stationery the creed, “I am 
the farmer!” and under leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD I 
include his creed: 


I AM THE FARMER! 


I am the provider for all mankind. Upon 
me every human being constantly depends. 
A world itself is built upon my toil, my 
products, my honesty. 

Because of my industry, America, my coun- 
try, leads the world; her prosperity is main- 
tained by me; her great commerce is the work 
of my good hands; her “balance of trade” 
springs from furrows of my farm, My reaper 
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brings food for today; my plows hold promises 
for tomorrow. 

In war I am absolute; in peace I am indis- 
pensable—my country’s surest defense and 
constant reliance, I am the very soul of 
America, the hope of the race, the balance 
wheel of civilization. When I prosper men 
are happy; when I fail all the world suffers. 

I live with Nature, walk in green fields 
under the golden sunlight, out in the great 
alone, where brain and brawn and toil supply 
mankind's primary needs; and I try to do 
my humble part to carry out the great plan 
of God. 

Even the birds are my companions; they 
greet me with a symphony at the new day’s 
dawn and chum with me until the evening 
prayer is said. If it were not for me, the 
treasuries of the earth would remain securely 
locked; the granaries would be useless frames; 
man himself would be doomed speedily to 
extinction or decay. 


I am hopeful that in the consideration 
of legislation affecting agriculture that 
my colleagues of the Congress will re- 
read this creed and give agriculture the 
important place upon the legislative cal- 
endar that it deserves. [Applause.] 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read a statement made by Mr. William 
Knudsen, the very able head of the 
Office of Production Management, that 
under the appropriation we passed for 
aid to Britain 3,000,000 new jobs would 
be created. This, Mr. Speaker, I think, 
is the best news the American people 
and the Congress have received for some 
time, for it means that a lot of these 
poor folks on W. P. A. who want jobs 
can get them in the American way and 
at an American wage. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Wooprurr]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the Land O’ Lakes Creamery 
Corporation, at their annual meeting, 
adopted a series of short resolutions per- 
taining to the farm problem that I feel 
are of such merit as to warrant their 
insertion in the Record so that the mem- 
bership of the House may read them, 
and in order that they may do so I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
insert the resolutions referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
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three short resolutions from the Oregon 
Legislature bearing on some national 
problems. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL CONVOYS 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLOESER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
ported now that high British Govern- 
ment officials are now demanding United 
States naval convoys of cargo ships to 
bring aid to Britain. This, together with 
the “union now” propaganda, should be 
called to the attention of Members of 
Congress. We were promised no con- 
voys. Congress expressed its opinion 
against convoys by amendment to House 
bill 1776, the lend-lease bill. Convoys 
mean war. Congress should demand 
that this expression of its opinion be 
observed by the President. 


CREATION OF AN OFFICE FOR SECRE- 
TARY FOR AIR 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. OSMERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, as the re- 
sult of a careful study of our civilian, 
military, and naval needs with respect 
to air activities, I am today introducing 
a bill creating a Department of Air, 
which provides for a Secretary for Air, 
who will sit as a member of the Cabinet, 
and for appropriate Under Secretaries. 
Under this bill it is proposed that all of 
the present defense air forces of the 
United States shall be consolidated un- 
der a unified command. All of the pres- 
ent activities of the Federal Government 
with respect to civil aeronautics would 
also be placed under the Department for 
Air. No proposal so far made, in my 
opinion, will contribute as much to our 
national defense or to the safety and 
efficiency of our domestic and foreign 
air lines as will this. It will contribute 
greatly to the future development of avi- 
ation in the United States. 

{Here the gavel fell. J 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names, 


[Roll No, 35] 
Arends Bolles Buckley, N. T. 
Bell Bradley. Pa. Celler 
Bloom Buck Chapman 
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Collins Jenks, N. H. Pearson 
Creal Johnson, W. Va. Plauché 
Dirksen Kelly, Ill. Porge 
Ditter Kleberg Rockefeller 
Domengeaux Kociaikowski Schaefer, Ill, 
Fitzgerald Kramer Scott 
Flaherty Lambertson Secrest 
Forand Lea Shafer, Mich, 
Gale Lesinski Shannon 
earhart McArdle Sheridan 
ifford McGranery Smith, Pa 
Green Maas Somers, N. L. 
Hart Maciejewski Stratton 
Healey Magnuson Taylor 
Heidinger Marcantonio Thomas,N. J, 
Hess Martin, Iowa Thomason 
Hinshaw Mason Wadsworth 
Howell Mills, La White 
Jarman O'Day 
Jarrett Oliver 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
sixty-two Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum, 

On motion of Mr. McCormack, further 
Reece under the call were dispensed 


COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 


Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution and move its 
adoption. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 155 

Resolved, That Harry P. BEAM, of the State 
of Illinois, be, and he is hereby, elected chair- 
man of the standing committee of the House 
of Representatives on Memorials, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COTTON WAREHOUSING BILL 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 262) regulating 
the warehousing, storing, and reconcen- 
tration of cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 262, with Mr. 
O'NxaL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr, STEAGALL] had consumed 1 hour and 
16 minutes and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Worcorr] had consumed 
1 hour and 13 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened attentively to the arguments for 
and against the pending bill, and it 
seemed to me that the arguments gen- 
erally leveled against the measure were 
predicated largely upon the immediate 
amount of possible dollar savings in stor- 
age charges. And although we have 
heard references to the special interest 
of the large warehousing corporations in 
trying to monopolize the business, by 
concentrating the storage of govern- 
mental cotton in the big seacoast cities, 
we have overlooked cardinal and impor- 
tant points, which incline me to the 
course which I intend to follow in voting 
for the bill. 

I am a believer in the principle of or- 
derly decentralization of industry for the 
good of the country, but over and above 
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that I am unalterably opposed to any 
move which would encourage centraliza- 
tion, concentration, and unwarranted 
monopoly in this instance affecting cot- 
ton. The principle, however, insofar as 
I am concerned, is one and the same, 
whether it affects cotton, tea, automo- 
biles, or banking. 

Industry, if it cannot be encouraged to 
remain where it has taken root naturally 
and is sustained by either cotton, timber, 
or mineral should at least not be coerced 
into unnatural concentrations for what- 
ever cause or reason. 

In my travels through the South, the 
land of my forefathers, I observed that 
most towns and certainly all cities have 
their cotton warehouses to store the chief 
product of the soil. There may not be 
much more in the town than the ware- 
house, there may not even be a bank on 
Main Street, but there will be a ware- 
house. Now we propose to cripple this 
indispensable facility by transferring the 
storage service to the seacoast cities to 
large concerns having enormous capacity 
and great financial resources, turning the 
local warehouses into yawning, cavernous 
bat roosts while forcing bankruptcy upon 
the local owners. 

The opposition to the bill stresses the 
savings feature, an all-out economy argu- 
ment, all of a sudden. Those of us who 
have taken the trouble to post ourselves 
on what is involved in the measure learn, 
however, on a closer examination, that 
the cost of transportation to coastal 
storehouse plus receiving charges, super- 
vision, and compression would amount to 
an average of $2.18 per bale. Admittedly 
it would require the savings, promised by 
the opposition, for a period of nearly 3 
years to cover the costs of their proposal. 

It appears to me as rather farfetched 
to assume that all of this cotton which 
is the subject of our discussion is going 
to be earmarked for transoceanic or for- 
eign trade. 

Suppose a bale of cotton from Dyers- 
burg or Ripley, Tenn., is shipped from 
its present storage to a large seaport 
warehouse at the average cost of $2.18 
per bale, which will presumably be paid 
out of the eventual 3-year savings in 
lower storage charges, and now suppose 
that within a short time it becomes nec- 
essary to ship or transship this bale of 
cotton to a mill located at some interior 
point at an approximate cost equivalent 
of $2.18 per bale less the cost of com- 
pression of 60 cents or $1.58 per bale. 
Who is going to pay this additional 
charge which would cover storage costs 
right there in Dyersburg or Ripley, where 
it was grown and baled, for a period of 
over 12% months at the storage rate of 
12% cents per month? 

Why concentrate, why centralize, why 
force monopoly into the storage of cot- 
ton upon the specious and untenable ar- 
gument of savings of a small though 
uncertain amount? Monopoly enthroned 
is monopoly entrenched, and once the 
local warehousing business is reduced to 
subserviency or eliminated, the big com- 
bines will squeeze every cent possible out 
of the business. Prices will rise as they 
always have under such circumstances, 
and the public—the consumer—will pay. 
Meanwhile the local merchant, banker, 
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cotton buyer, and everybody else depend- 
ent upon cotton and the warehouse will 
suffer a loss, and on the whole a serious 
loss, which will be felt by the local auto- 
mobile dealer, the filling-station opera- 
tor, and through these transmitted to 
the automobile manufacturer and the re- 
finer, where the repercussion will be felt 
by our workers in the industrial areas far 
away from the cotton lands of the South, 
There is now an unhealthy tendency to- 
ward excessive concentration, which is 
evident all along the coast line. The in- 
terior must be considered because the 
Nation’s economy is built upon a well- 
rounded plan of small, prosperous cities 
and towns. Small industry is the red 
corpuscle of the lifeblood in our indus- 
trial stream. If by the injection of cor- 
rosive or otherwise destructive practice 
we reduce local industries we will pro- 
duce industrial and business anemia 
which will prove our undoing. 

Mr. Chairman, as Representative of an 
important industrial and northern dis- 
trict, I feel I am going to serve my con- 
stituency and my country best by wav- 
ing aside penurious provincialism by vot- 
ing for this bill. LApplause.!] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to make one or two remarks 
with reference to the statements just de- 
livered by my friend from Detroit, as his 
statements will clearly show that he has 
not studied this case at all. I was 
amazed at some of the remarks he made, 

To begin with, on the large chart here 
the bottom figure of 6,183,000 bales of 
cotton is the cotton owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that is 
under discussion in this bill. The other 
4,482,000 bales of farmer-equity cotton 
are not involved in the provisions of this 
bill. 

On February 1, 1941, there were stored 
in the interior warehouses of this country 
4,647,000 bales of cotton which was Gov- 
ernment owned, 4,264,000 bales of Gov- 
ernment-loan cotton, in which the farm- 
er has an equity, and of other cotton, 
2,281,000 bales, or a total of practically 
11,000,000 bales. 

In the port cities there were stored 
1,553,000 bales of Government-owned cot- 
ton, 705,000 bales of Government-loan 
cotton, and 1,186,000 bales of other cot- 
ton, privately held, or a total of 3,444,000 
bales. If this bill does not pass and the 
cotton is reconcentrated, which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns and pro- 
poses to reconcentrate—namely, 1,500,000 
bales—the interior situation will be as 
I shall now state. 

This chart was prepared by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, showing an 
effectuation of their bids when they are 
put into operation in the event this bill 
does not pass. 

Over here on this chart you have the 
situation as to storage in the interior 
warehouses and in port warehouses. The 
Government-loan cotton, after the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation acts under a 
competitive-bid system, provided this bill 
does not become law, will remain the 
same; that is, 4,264,000 bales of Gov- 
ernment-loan, farmer-equity cotton will 
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remain in the interior warehouses; 2,281,- 
000 bales of cotton privately owned will 
remain in the interior warehouses. The 
Government-owned cotton will decrease 
in the interior warehouses by 1,500,000 
bales and be shifted to the port ware- 
houses. So in this case you have an 
increase in the Government-owned cot- 
ton stored in the port warehouses, but 
the Government-loan cotton is to remain 
the same in the interior, and the private- 
ly owned cotton remains the same in the 
interior. This chart refutes about 75 
percent of the unfair and misleading 
statements that have been made in con- 
nection with this phase of the bill. 

What will this bill do if it becomes law? 
It will grant a right of monopoly without 
public regulation to protect the farmers 
and the taxpayers against the. abuse of 
the rights, which the bill grants. 

A vote for this bill is a vote against 
economical and efficient conduct of the 
business of the Government. 

A vote for this bill will reinstate the 
conditions under which vastly exorbitant 
charges were made in the past by cotton 
warehousemen at the expense of the 
American cotton farmer and taxpayer. 

A yote for this bill is a vote which 
holds that the illegitimate desires of 
chain warehousemen for excess profits 
deserve preferential treatment over le- 
gitimate needs for relief of 2,500,000 cot- 
ton farmers and 130,000,000 tax-bur- 
dened American citizens. 

I call your attention to the testimony 
in the hearings of Mr. Williamson, who 
spoke against the bill and for 250,000 cot- 
ton growers. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to destroy 
the principle of competitive bidding for 
governmental business under section 3708 
of the Federal Code and to substitute for 
the fairness and economy of that proven 
system of obtaining bids all of the old 
wastes, political discrimination, and 
abuses of the public interest that section 
3709, United States Statutes, was de- 
signed to prevent. This bill cuts directly 
across the face of that section and elimi- 
nates it insofar as the €,183,000 bales of 
cotton owned by the Government of the 
United States are concerned. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to subsi- 
dize enormous combinations gf co 
warehouse corporationg through storage 
rates in excess of what competition under 
the Américan competitive system will 
justify. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to tie the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture so 
that he cannot move cotton from con- 
gested warehouses in any locality in order 
to meet the needs of farmers for adequate 
local warehousing facilities or to protect 
them against excessive charges. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to deny 
to cotton farmers forever, or as long as 
this bill operates, the right to store any 
of their great accumulations or surpluses 
of cotton either on their own farms under 
the loans or in such cooperative ware- 
houses as they may wish to establish for 
themselves. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to freeze 
for an unlimited time the present hap- 
hazard and highly inequitable distribu- 
tion of cotton which is not in proportion 
to the historical storage of cotton, not 
in proportion to the storage facilities of 
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individual communities, not in propor- 
tion to the production of cotton, and not 
in proportion to the manufacture of con- 
ton and not in proportion to the con- 
sumption of cotton. 

A vote for this bill is a vote for a 
measure which is not supported by one 
Single substantial argument; in fact, all 
of the principal arguments used in sup- 
port of the bill have been shown in the 
Official record to be overwhelmingly in 
contradiction to the facts. 

A vote for this bill is a vote against 
the better judgment of the spokesmen 
for the 250,000 farmers to whom I re- 
ferred a few moments ago. 

A vote for this bill is a vote that flies 
in the face of what we all know are the 
basic principles of good government, 
namely, obtaining Government service 
and Government goods under the com- 
petitive-bidding system. 

A vote for this bill is a vote to thrust 
upon the President of the United States, 
who is right in the midst of our enor- 
mous defense program, the unpleasant 
duty of resisting all the pressure that 
would be centered upon him not to carry 
out his duties by vetoing this most un- 
desirable piece of legislation. 

In this connection, if you will read the 
hearings and read the letter sent by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to Senator 
Smairx of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, you will find where the Secretary 
sets forth the objections of the adminis- 
tration to the bill, pointing out that on 
the basis of actual experience with re- 
strictions on the movement of cotton, 
the provisions of this bill would create 
special monopolistic conditions in the 
warehousing of cotton and place unnec- 
essary and excessive costs on the farmers 
and the Government, and the letter goes 
on with many other objections to the 
bill. This letter was signed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] has argued in support of this bill 
and he has inserted several statements in 
the Recorp which the facts dg not sup- 
port. As an illustration, cotton moving 
from interior warehouses, for instance in 
Texgs, can move through the port ware- 
house on an in-transit privilege basis 
to consuming points in the interior and 
make unnecessary the back haul to 
which he has referred and to which, I 
believe, the gentleman from Michigan 
ref ‘red this morning. It is astonishing 
to me that the gentleman from Texas, 
knowing as much about cotton as he 
does, having been raised in the fields, 
would stand before this House and insert 
in the Recorp from time to time that 
misleading and fallacious argument with 
reference to the back haul on this cotton 
in order to move to the interior ware- 
houses. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Dr. Robbins did not 
think that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not talking 
about Dr. Robbins. 

Mr. PATMAN. And the Commodity 
Credit Corporation does not think that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I refuse to yield 
further on that point. I am talking 
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about the facts that prevail in the cot- 
ton trade in the movement of cotton, in 
railroad tariffs, and in warehouse tariffs. 
That is the way business is conducted. 
It is not conducted on the basis of what 
the gentleman from Texas thinks or on 
the basis of what Dr. Robbins did not say. 
These are the facts in the case. The cot- 
ton of the Mississippi Valley, for in- 
stance, enjoys transit privileges by New 
Orleans, Gulf ports, and Mobile, Ala., 
and the gentleman’s argument does not 
hold to the facts. The other valley cot- 
ton enjoys transit privileges by the 
southeastern ports and Savannah on re- 
concentration movements. The Okla- 
homa cotton enjoys transit privileges by 
substitution rights on freight bills as set 
forth in the railroad tariff, and if the 
gentleman does not believe that, I refer 
him to the railroad tariffs for the exact 
information. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman does 
not contend that there are transit privi- 
leges back into the interior? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I contend that the 
cotton in question can move from the 
interior warehouses to the ports in the 
absence of legislation of this kind on 
railroad transit privileges and from the 
ports to the interior consuming mills, 
which is in reply to the argument the 
gentleman has been making here to the 
effect that it could not do so because of 
the back haul involved. 

Mr. PATMAN. There can be no back 
haul in the same area over the same 
railroads. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do you want to 
move them back to the warehouses or to 
the consuming mills? You have to move 
it to the consuming mills if the purpose 
is to be carried out, as the gentleman 
has heretofore argued. 

Mr, PACE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I vield. 

Mr. PACE. What is the gentleman 
going to dọ when he a to move it, for 
Instsnce, from my district, where there 
Is a textile mill in the shadow of every 
cotton district? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where is the gen- 
tleman’s district? 

Mr. PACE. Southwest Georgia. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is southeast- 
ern territory. 

Mr. PACE. . Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And the gentleman 
knows they do not propose to move cot- 
ton from the southeastern territory. 

Mr. PACE. They made no such prom- 
ise to me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not talking 
about any promise made to anybody. I 
am talking about the way this operates. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I think the gentleman is 
overlooking the fact that this greatest 
use of this Government-owned cotton 
now is in the cotton mattress program 
and the back shipments would be to 
various manufacturing points through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I suggest that the 
gentleman get in touch with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and see how 
few bales have been used in the mattress 
program, and how few are likely to be 
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used, because we control the appropria- 
tion power here with reference to that 
cotton. And also keep in mind that not 
within 75 years has your production of 
cotton and the consumption of cotion 
balanced. Do you propose to use this un- 
sold cotton in preference to producing 
cotton? Of course, you do not. Would 
this House stand up here and pass legis- 
lation which would force the cotton pro- 
ducers of this country to keep their 
production below actual annual con- 
sumption for domestic needs? Why, it 
is fantastic to talk about a legislative 
body doing such a thing. You are not 
going to do it, and you know it as well as 
I do; and that kind of talk is pure bunk, 
just as pure and unadulterated as chemi- 
cally pure could make it. Of course, we 
will not do that. You will move this 
cotton into the export trade or you will 
carry it for many, many years at a cost 
per annum, storage and insurance, until 
you grow tired and weary, and you will 
say, “Let us get rid of it and stcp these 
charges.” Of course, it may be used in 
defense. One or the other of those 
things will happen. When you give it 
away, of course, that runs contrary to 
the practices that we generally follow; 
and if your purpose is to absolutely for- 
ever forsake your export market, that is 
something for the country to think 
about; but I contend that you will ex- 
port cotton, because only the other day 
you voted an appropriation here for 
$100,000,000 to be used for the purpose of 
exporting 2,000,000 bales of this cotton. 
That was just last week. Yet you stood 
here and repeatedly said that this cotton 
could not move in export, and between 
the time we finished the debate the other 
day and this very hour you vote appro- 
priations to export 2,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton which you said you could not export, 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. But the gen- 
tleman understands that all this money 
that we voted the other day is to be ex- 
pended in America, and therefore you will 
keep it in the interior warehouse. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman has 
the information put into the Recor by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser]. Also he has the informa- 
tion published in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, which is notice to the 
whole world cotton trade, and he has the 
information put out by the New York 
Cotton Commodity Exchange, and I sug- 
gest he look into some of these trade 
facts, because, after all, American indus- 
try moves on regardless of what we talk 
or think about here on the floor, and I 
hope it will continue to do so. Also I 
point out that all this talk the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] has indulged in 
about the stocks that would remain out 
in the interior warehouses after this 
1,500,000-bale movement takes place is 
not in keeping with the facts. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The interior ware- 
houses will still have far in excess of 200 
percent of normal stocks of cotton here- 
tofore held, and therefore you will see 
that this alarming talk that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] has put 
into the Recor about the amount of cot- 
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ton to be moved is nothing but a tempest 
in a teapot that has been boiled up in 
order to get out a lot of steam to camou- 
flage the real purpose behind this bill, 
which they have not dared to bring out. 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Mr, Chairman, if it is true 
that the gentleman has assurance that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
not move more than about a million and 
a haif bales from the inland warehouses 
to the port warehouses, then this enor- 
mous saving that the gentleman has 
stated would be effected by the defeat of 
this bill, when I understand the average 
port bid is 9 cents and the charge now is 
12% cents, could not possibly be more 
than a few hundred thousand dollars on 
a million and a half bales. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman is 
familiar with the figures that have been 
placed in the Recorp, but the way to get 
an answer to that is, how many bales are 
you going to pile up in Government own- 
ership and how long is it to be stored, and 
at what rate. The gentleman in the 
other body from Alabama has put forth 
an analysis of his new bill, and he says 
your stocks are going to 15,000,000 bales 
instead of 6,183,000 bales. I am sure the 
gentleman is familiar with those figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, during 
the debate upon this bill last week it 
was indicated that a principle of govern- 
mental policy was involved in this bill 
which transcended any dispute between 
the port warehousemen, on the one 
hand, and the interior warehousemen 
and cotton growers on the other. I agree 
with my distinguished colleagues that a 
principle of Government policy is con- 
cerned, but I am forced to disagree with 
them on the particular principle involved. 

To my mind, the issue is not whether 
the Government policy of competitive 
bidding on contracts shall be maintained. 
It is whether 4 governmental agency, by 
virtue of its position as the largest owner 
of compressed cotton in the world, shall, 
for the sake of a doubtful financial sav- 
ing to itself, be allowed to injure, and 
possibly destroy, an industry that for 
years has been giving an essential service 
to the cotton growers of the South. 
There is another issue of governmental 
policy involved, and that is whether a 
governmental agency, by virtue of its po- 
sition as the largest owner of compressed 
cotton in the world, shall, upon its own 
initiative, be permitted to help one in- 
dustry to the damage and possible 
destruction of another. 

I do not believe that this bill destroys 
competitive bidding. I can find nothing 
in this bill which prohibits the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation from advertising 
for bids for the cotton allowed to be 
stored in the port warehouses, under its 
provisions, and which amounts to one- 
third of the Government-owned cotton. 
With respect to the cotton which, under 
the bill, would be stored within the area 
of production, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will be the sole judge as to 
whether the rates are unreasonable, and 
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if they are found to be so, other storage 
facilities may be used. The bill spe- 
cifically provides that— 

if the Corporation is unable to enter into 
satisfactory contracts at reasonable rates, 
without advertising and competitive bidding, 
such contracts may be made pursuant to 
advertising and competitive bidding. 


Let me pursue further the theory of 
competitive bidding as applied to the 
storage of cotton under present condi- 
tions. The war has largely destroyed 
our foreign commerce, with the inevita- 
ble result that the port warehouses have 
vacant storage facilities. They have bid 
at rates which have been called “distress” 
rates for the reason that at those rates 
they cannot make a profit but can only 
“mitigate their losses,” as one opponent 
of this bill testified. When the Govern- 
ment accepts these “distress” bids, the 
inevitable result will be that the cotton 
will be siphoned out of the interior ware- 
houses to the port warehouses, and the 
interior warehousemen will be obliged 
either to go out of business or raise the 
rates to the cotton growers in order to 
survive. 

When all the bona fide warehouse 
space in the ports has been utilized as a 
result of these “distress” bids, the siphon- 
ing out of the cotton from the interior 
will still continue, for you will then find 
that every vacant garage and dilapidated 
factory in the ports will mushroom into 
warehouses and that ultimately all Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton will be stored on 
the seaboard. That is the only inference 
that can be drawn from the testimony 
of the President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, who, in discussing the rate 
of 7 and 8 cents per bale charged for 
pe Sige in New England, testified—page 

15 

In the case of cotton stored in New Eng- 
land, there may have existed a situation that 
would permit slightly lower bids than in 
some other parts of the country, because of 
the possible existence of more empty tuild- 
ings that could be used for the storage of 
cotton, buildings having a low market value 
for other purposes, 


I say to you that if you hold to the 
theory of competitive bidding for the 
storage of cotton under section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, then you must ap- 
ply that prinéiple to the storage of every 
bale of Government-owned cotton, and if 
that is done you will of necessity either 
drive the interior warehouseman out 6f 
business, or the saving that the Govern- 
ment derives will be a direct charge 
against the cotton grower in increased 
storage rates to him which would nullify 
the whole program of aid to the cotton 
grower. 

Now, let us see whether the Commodity 
Credit Corporation agrees with its cham- 
pions; let us see whether this is a serious 
attempt to save $1,500,000 or an attempt 
on the part of a governmental agency to 
help the port warehouseman at the ex- 
pense of the interior warehouseman and 
cotton growers. If competitive bidding 
should be the standard, why does the 
Commodity Credit Corporation make 
that standard applicable only to 1,750,000 
of the 6,200,000 bales of Government- 
owned cotton? If competitive bidding 
should be the standard, how was it that, 
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as the president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation testified— 

Bids were solicited from cotton warehouse- 
men in whose port and interior concentration 
points to which such cotton would be moved 
in the normal course of marketing— 


and not from all warehousemen wherever 
they might be? If competitive bidding 
should be the standard, what of the tes- 
timony of the president of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, and I quote— 
page 339: 

Briefly, it has been found that competitive 
bidding is adapted and essential in the stor- 
age of cotton under certain circumstances, 
and there is no intent to discontinue the use 
of negotiated contracts for those parts of the 
storage program for which they seem well 
adapted. 


It is indeed strange that today the 
Commodity Credit Corporation should 
take the position that section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes should apply only to 
1,750,000 of the 6,200,000 bales of cotton 
owned by the Government. Tomorrow 
they may become more legalistic and 
apply section 3709 to all Government- 
owned cotton, with the result that the 
interior warehouse industry will either be 
ruined or will be compelled to increase its 
rates to the farmer. 

The fact of the matter is that the Cor- 
poration called for bids only on such 
cotton as it assumed—assumed, mind 
you—would be used, when, as, and if our 
foreign trade is restored. Who can say 
when our cotton will again be in the 
channels of foreign trade? It may be this 
year, next year, or 5 years hence. Is the 
Commodity Credit Corporation gambling 
on the future or is it trying to help the 
port warehousemen at the expense of the 
interior warehousemen and cotton grow- 
ers, and possibly at the expense of the 
American taxpayer? ‘If the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is gambling on the 
future, we ought to stop it; if it is trying 
to help one industry at the expense of 
another, we ought to stop that; and this 
bill does just that. 

In conclusion, let me say that the fail- 
ure of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to call for competitive bidding on Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton for a full year 
after it was acquired, its application of 
cempetitive bidding even now to only 
1,750,000 of the 6,200,000 bales of Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton, and the testi- 
mony of the president of the Corpora- 
tion to the effect that negotiated con- 
tracts are desirable under some circum- 
stances compel me to conclude that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is more 
concerned with helping the port ware- 
housemen at the expense of the interior 
warehousemen and cotton growers than 
in adhering to the principle of competi- 
tive bidding as a governmental policy to 
be applied to the storage of all Govern- 
ment-owned cotton. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is not 
only proper but that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to establish as a definite policy that 
a governmental agency, by reason of its 
position as the largest owner of com- 
pressed cotton in the world, should not, 
on its own initiative, help one industry 
at the expense of another; it is my con- 
viction that it is not only proper, but that 
it is the duty of Congress to establish as a 
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definite policy that it is not for the best 
interests of our country for a govern- 
mental agency to take advantage of 
distress rates in an industry for the sake 
of a doubtful saving and thereby weaken 
the financial structure of the entire in- 
dustry and injure those for whom its 
program of assistance was established. 
For these reasons, I am going to vote for 
this bill. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that nobody knows what 
will become of any cotton that may be 
reconcentrated at the port warehouses. 
Our foreign market has dwindled until 
only 636,602 bales of cotton were ex- 
ported during the cotton season from 
August 1, 1940, to January 14, 1941. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I will tell 
the gentleman what I know happened to 
it one time and what I fear will happen 
to it again. The big dealers used this 
great bulk of cotton that was concen- 
trated at those points to beat down the 
market, and in 1926 they drove the mar- 
ket down from 22 cents a pound to 14 
cents a pound in less than 3 weeks when 
the farmers were putting their cotton on 
the market. I know, because I investi- 
gated it and proved it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

What I was undertaking to say is that 
it is simply foolish as an economical 
proposition to take cotton in the in- 
terior part of the country, transport it 
a long distance to a port warehouse for 
restorage, when no man knows whether 
the cotton will be exported before the 
charges will consume its value. We all 
know that the probabilities are that 
nearly all our cotton for years to come 
must be consumed at the interior com- 
munities of the United States. 

Not only is that true, but if you will 
analyze the figures and read the hear- 
ings you will find that the charges for 
transportation and loss in weight, irre- 
spective of any return charges to in- 
terior mills, will involve actual loss as 
compared to the present status. Under 
the proposed concentration plan, port 
warehouses could lower rates as they 
may see fit when they could raise them 
at will to such a level as would force the 
movement of the cotton back to the 
interior sections of the United States. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iwas impressed with 
what the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] had to say about the big 
dealers forcing the price down; and the 
gentleman from Alabama thanked him 
for his observation. I think the RECORD 
should be clarified in that respect—that 
none of this cotton is owned by anyone 
who can beat the price of it down by 
putting it on the market but the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, it is well under- 
stood that the amount of cotton any- 
where affects the price. Untenderable 
cotton in the amount of probably 
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2,000,000 bales is now held by the Goy- 
ernment. Cotton to which the Govern- 
ment has taken title cannot be sold or 
tendered on the exchanges, and yet it is 
proposed to reconcentrate a part of this 
cotton, the value of which would soon be 
consumed by the charges at the ports. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Crawrorp] stated that all 
of the cotton which would be taken away 
from the interior warehouses and recon- 
centrated at the reconcentration points 
would be Government-owned cotton. 
Will not the chairman of the committee 
point out to the House that this dead 
stock of Government-owned cotton is 
that bulk of cotton which holds down 
the storage price on the farmer-owned 
cotton? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely. Let me 
call attention to this fact: We are told 
that competitive bids were asked, I say 
to the House—and I challenge any man 
to read the record and get the facts— 
that the bids submitted were not com- 
petitive. The bids submitted required 
the interior warehouses to bid on all cot- 
ton, whereas it was known, and so an- 
nounced by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, that the port warehouses would 
get reconcentration of what is called 
dead cotton which could not be sold 
and which would remain for long periods, 
and which necessarily involves less ex- 
pense in handling than does cotton 
which is sold in normal course of trade. 

Mr. SACKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I yield. 

Mr. SACKS. Our colleague from 
Michigan inferred there was some sin- 
ister or hidden motive behind this bill. 
I read the testimony, and I yoted because 
I thought this bill did justice to the cot- 
ton farmer. I never heard of any such 
inference. I would like to ask the chair- 
man if he knows of any. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Your statement is 
undoubtedly true. We are undertaking 
to retain the storage business back in the 
interior warehouses which serve the 
farmers and without which the farmers 
cannot market their cotton or obtain 
loans on their cotton. 

One other thing about these bids. The 
statement was made in the hearings that 
over a thousand bids were submitted. 
The fact is only 87 competitive bids were 
submitted. Interior warehouses sub- 
mitted 62 competitive bids—other than 
bid by one concern. The others came 
from the port warehouses—I refer to 
competitive bids; and of the cotton bid 
for on a competitive basis only 270,000 
bales were bid for by interior warehouses, 
other than that which was bid for by 
Anderson Clayton Co., who control 14 of 
the port warehouses and who under the 
bids submitted and the prices offered 
would get half of the cotton that would 
have been reconcentrated if the plan 
contemplated should be carried out. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. One hundred 
and fifty million dollars of the seven bil- 
lion dollars appropriation recently passed 
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is to be spent for cotton to be manufac- 
tured in this country. 

Mr. S GALL. Absolutely. 

Mr. B of Georgia. All our cot- 
ton mills are in the interior. We shall 
have to have the cotton in the interior. 
Later on we may spend some more money 
to get rid of this surplus cotton. Then 
if it were all concentrated in the port 
warehouses we would be at the great dis- 
advantage of having to pay freight on it 
again to get it back into the interior. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If we are ever wise 
enough to establish normal economic 
conditions in the United States we shall 
consume all the cotton we have for do- 
mestic purposes. The farmers who pro- 
duce our cotton crop are not able to sup- 
ply their homes and bodies with cotton 
gocds necessary to their comfort. 

This bill is a competitive bill, as sug- 
gested a moment ago by the gentleman 
from New York in his very able state- 
ment. Under the specific language of 
the bill, if the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration cannot obtain satisfactory prices 
on storage by negotiation they are spe- 
cifically authorized to obtain such prices. 
If not, they are specifically authorized to 
resort to advertising for competitive bids. 
Let me say also that the existing law is 
a competitive law. I want to read you 
its language, and that law is carried for- 
ward in this bill by specific provision. If 
you turn to page 326 of the hearings you 
will see what the present law is and 
where the restriction is placed on the 
discretion of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration requiring consent of the owner 
expressed in writing. You will find that 
the law reads: 

Provided, however, That in cases where 
there is congestion and lack of storage facili- 
ties, and the local warehouse certifies such 
fact and requests the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to move the cotton for reconcentra- 
tion to some other point, or when the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation determines such 
loan cotton is improperly warehoused and 
subject to damage, or if uninsured, or if any 
of the terms of the loan agreement are vio- 
lated, or if carrying charges are substantially 
in excess of the average of carrying charges 
available elsewhere, and the local warehouse, 
after notice, declines to reduce such charges, 
such written consent as provided in this 
amendment need not be obtained; and con- 
sent to movement under any of the condi- 
tions of this proviso may be required in 
future loan agreements. 


The present law is a competitive law, 
and this bill preserves the same competi- 
tive principle of competition. It makes 
the present law a part of the bill under 
consideration. I will read the provision: 

Src.4. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is prohibited from moving cotton acquired by 
it from the warehouse in which it was located 
when title was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or from the warehouse in 
which it is now located unless the cotton 
would be subject to removal under the act 
entitied “An act relating to the manner of 
securing written consent for the reconcen- 
tration of cotton under section 383 (b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938,” if it 
belonged to the producer. 


The act referred to is the law to which 
I called attention a moment ago, and 
every principle of that law is carried for- 
ward under the specific provisions of this 
bill. There are only 17 communities hav- 
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ing port warehouses. There are 907 
communities with interior warehouses. 

The proposed reconcentration of this 
cotton is the reconcentration plan pro- 
posed by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, and is another blow that would 
make for the destruction of community 
life in the United States. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is hereby authorized to 
enter into 1 year contracts between July 1 
and September 15 in each year for the ware- 
housing or storing of cotton heretofore or 
hereafter acquired by such Corporation and 
cotton held as security for loans heretofore 
or hereafter made or arranged for by such 
Corporation. Such contracts may be entered 
into without advertising and without com- 
petitive bidding; or, if the Corporation is un- 
able to enter into satisfactory contracts at 
reasonable rates without advertising and 
competitive bidding, such contracts may be 
made pursuant to advertisement and com- 
petitive bidding. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words 
“one year” and the words “between July 1 
and September 15 in each year.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take but a moment to touch on the ve- 
hemence and sincerity with which our 
chairman, the gentleman from Alabama, 
referred to existing law merely to call 
attenticn to the fact that the law as found 
on page 326 of the hearings applies only 
to farmer-owned or farmer-equity cot- 
ton and has no reference whatsoever to 
the cotton mentioned in section 4 of the 
pending bill except that the proponents 
of this bill seek to bring Government- 
owned cotton within the terms of the law 
the gentleman from Alabama has just 
read. As a general rule, when we sell 
anything and lose title to it, we likewise 
lose jurisdiction over it; otherwise the 
automobile industry in Michigan could 
say that although we have manufactured 
an automobile for you, and although you 
have purchased this automobile, and al- 
though we have given you full right and 
title to the automobile, nevertheless, you 
shall not drive this automobile outside 
of the Detroit city limits. The same 
principle is involved, and I was rather 
astonished that the gentleman from De- 
troit, having perhaps 60 percent of the 
automotive industry within his own 
shadow, would advocate any such pro- 
gram as that; but let us get down to the 
amendment which has been offered. 

If the proponents of this bill are sin- 
cere, if they do not want to tie this thing 
up too badly, if they do not want to keep 
control over this cotton not forever, not 
for 5 years, not for 1 year, they will con- 
cede that the amendment just offered is 
a very practical one and should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was instituted, when 
it was incorporated, and it was and, I 
believe, still is a Delaware corporation, 
the hue and cry at that time was that we 
should have an administrative agency to 
supervise loans to farmers to assure the 
orderly marketing of their crops. There 
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were no restrictions whatsoever put in 
the charter of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation whereby the Congress should 
rewrite the bylaws at any time it saw fit 
in respect to specific instances. There is 
no more logic in telling the Commodity 
Credit Corporation that if it can save 
from 12% cents to 16% cents per bale 
per month on Government-owned cotton 
it should not do so than there is sense to 
the proposition that the automobile in- 
dustry should say that you cannot run 
your automobile outside the city of 
Detroit. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When we consider 
that the Government, owning this cotton, 
has paid charges on it and has carried 
those expenses from 1934 down to 1941, 7 
years, and students of the cotton industry 
think that may run another 7 or 10 years, 
and when you calculate all of those 
months by the savings per bale, it 
amounts to something. That is the waya 
businessman would go about this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me tell you what 
a farmer said about this whole program, 
in addition to what Mr. Williamson testi- 
fied to, and I called this to your attention 
the other day. This man is D. W. 
Brooks. He is general manager of the 
Georgia Cotton Producers’ Association. 
He said: 


Our association is in the peculiar position 
that we are both farmers and warehousemen, 
in that we own five warehouses which are 
operated by farmers in the community in 
which these warehouses are ioccated on a 
nonprofit cooperative basis, 


They are farmers and cooperative 
warehousemen, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to continue for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Worcorr I? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, he 
says first that the warehousemen have 
never voluntarily reduced the warehous- 
ing charges to the farmers, and, quoting 
him verbatim from page 458 of the rec- 
ord, he says: 

Our observation to date has been that it 
has been well-nigh impossible to obtain any 
reduction in warehouse rates voluntarily. 


He states further: 


Examining the bill strictly from the view- 
point of our members as cotton farmers, we 
do not believe that the movement of the 
present cotton in storage in interior ware- 
houses will either benefit or hurt us, because 
from a practical viewpoint none of the cotton 
which will be moved belongs to farmers. 


That is the point. None of the cotton 
which is brought under the terms of 
section 383, which the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
read, belongs to the farmer. It is all 
Government-owned cotton. 

Mr. Brooks stated further: 

Generally speaking, I would say that our 
members prefer to have their cotton stored 
in the locality in which they live as long ag 
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they hold title to the same; however, they 
are also intensely interested in economical 
storage, and if they cannot obtain this in 
the community in which they live they nat- 
urally are going to be forced to store their 
cotton elsewhere in order to obtain the bene- 
fit of cheaper storage. 


He was talking then of farmer-owned 
cotton, and we were speaking the other 
day about the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration forcing the warehouse charges 
down so that the equity of the farmer 
will not be completely obliterated by the 
warehouse charges against that equity. 

We want to establish as low a ware- 
house rate as we can, so that there will 
be a less charge to the farmer for storing 
the farmer-owned cotton and against 
the Government-loan cotton in which 
the farmer has an equity. 

He says further: 

However, the main reason why we oppose 
the passage of this bill is due to the fact that 
it has a tendency to restrict the bargaining 
power of the Government and Commodity 
Credit Corporation with warehouses in the 
future. Our experience to date has been that 
when the Commodity Credit Corporation 
forced rates downward it made it possible 
for our members to obtain cheaper storage 
rates generally, and it has made it possible 
for us to obtain more advantageous contracts 
for storage of our members’ cotton. 


Who are we to say that the Govern- 
ment shall not save the taxpayers’ 
money? Who are we to say that the 
farmers of the cotton-growing South 
shall not be benefited if they want to be 
benefited by keeping the warehouse 
charges down? Who are we to say that 
we should subsidize to the amount of 
$5,000 a day and upward a new industry 
which has grown up in the South, 
namely, the warehousing of cotton? We 
called attention to the fact the other day 
that the facilities for the storage of cot- 
ton in the interior had increased over 
300 percent in anticipation of this new 
industry, not to aid the farmer, not to 
aid the consumer, but to aid the ware- 
houseman, to whose advantage it is to 
keep up the warehouse charges against 
the cotton producer as high as possible. 

Now, ironically we taxpayers of the 
North are in line with the cotton growers 
of the South who are interested in mak- 
ing some money on their crops and who 
do not want to dissipate their equities in 
their own cotton by excessive warehouse 
charges. That is the point of this whole 
bill. I am surprised that the gentleman 
from Mississippi does not see the point 
in this bill. He is talking about the big 
cotton owner forcing down the price of 
cotton. If he has the confidence in this 
administration that even I have, then 
he has confidence in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to withhold these 
stocks of cotton from the market so that 
there will not be a demoralization caused 
by dumping all of this cotton on the 
market at one time. 

This cotton is owned by the Govern- 
ment. There is not one thread owned 
by the farmer that comes under this bill. 
The farmer has not title to it. The tax- 
payers of this Nation own the cotton 
and it is up to us to give the administra- 
tive branch of this Government every 
possible opportunity to exercise discre- 
tion in saving the taxpayers money. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the practical 
operation of American business, did the 
gentleman ever before hear the argument 
made that a man who had a corner on 
the market forced the price down, ex- 
cept the gentleman from Mississippi who 
argued that awhile ago? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; of course not. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 


gentleman's amendment, but I shall not 


discuss it because I do not believe it is 
material just at this point. I believe it is 
more material to discuss the merits of the 
bill generally because this amendment 
goes to the merits, 

If this bill is understood there will be 
no objection to it. It is a fair bill. It is a 
bill that protects the Government. It is 
a bill that protects the cotton farmer. It 
protects the local community, as men- 
tioned by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee. It is in the interest of 
the country, and it should be passed. 

The gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Wotcortr] suggested that the Govern- 
ment can save from 12% to 16 cents per 
bale per month storage if we permit the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to move 
its cotton. That shows how desperate 
the gentleman is, using such figures as 
that, when the maximum rate today is 
12% cents. Yet he says you can save 
from 12 ½ to 16 cents per bale per month. 
That shows how desperate they are to try 
to make some argument that will appeal 
to the Members of this House who are 
not informed on this legislation. 

He further quotes one gentleman from 
Georgia who filed a statement with the 
committee who happens to control 5 
warehouses out of 100 warehouses in 
Georgia. Ninety-five warehouses in 
Georgia are for this bill and 5 happen to 
be against it. He picks out the minority. 
I hope he is as much in a minority when 
this bill comes to a vote as he is in quot- 
ing the 5 warehouses as against the 95 
warehouses. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. It has been argued 
here that the defeat of this bill is in the 
Government’s interest. I want the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. CRAWFORD] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcort] to pay attention to this ques- 
tion I raise. I asked every witness that 
appeared before that committee, “Sup- 
pose you own 1,000 bales of cotton and 
that 1,000 bales of cotton is located in an 
interior warehouse. Would you as an in- 
dividual having good business judgment 
take that 1,000 bales out of that local 
warehouse, ship it over the railroads, 
and pay $2.18 per bale on it on an aver- 
age to a port warehouse in order to save 
48 cents?” 
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If you do not pass this bill, that is 
what the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is going todo. They expect to ship more 
than 2,000,000 bales of cotton to the ports 
on the slim pretense of saving 4 cents a 
month for only 12 months. After the cot- 
ton has been down there 12 months, 
then the owners of the port warehouses 
can say, “Pay us 50 cents a month, or 
$1 a month, and if you do not pay us 
that much, you can just ship your cotton 
back to the interior where it came from.” 
It would place you at the mercy of the 
few people who own. these port ware- 
houses. No witness appearing before 
that committee would say that he him- 
self would do it if it were his own private 
business, and if he would not do it in his 
own private business, he certainly should 
not require the Government to do it. 

- Mr. LUTHER A. JonNson and Mr. Craw- 
FORD rose. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is it not 
true that some of those who are fighting 
this bill know nothing about the problem, 
and if they knew the facts and the con- 
ditions as they are they would probably 
not be opposing the bill but would be 
supporting it? 

Mr. PATMAN. If it were understood, 
we would not have a single objection to 
this bill. 

As the best evidence that this is in the 
interest of the cotton farmer, let me point 
to the fact that every. Representative in 
this Congress who represents a cotton- 
growing district is for this bill—every 
one. There is no exception. Should not 
that be good and conclusive evidence that 
it is in the interest of the cotton farmer? 
Members of Congress do not usually and 
customarily go against the interest of 
the farmer constituents who vote for 
them and elect them to Office, so if they 
vote for this bill they are voting in the 
interest of their farmer constituents. 

The farmers used to pay 50 cents per 
bale per month for storage. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation alone did not 
cause the rate to go to 1213 cents. If 
they claim credit for that, they should 
accept the blame for the surplus, because 
it is the surplus that has caused the rates 
to go down. The rates go down normally 
and necessarily. It used to be that when 
we had an export market the cotton 
would go to the ports in 2 or 3 months 
after being gathered and be shipped over- 
seas. The farmer would have to pay 50 
cents a bale and insurance in addition 
for storage. That rate was not too high, 
because for 9 months the warehouseman 
did not have any storage at all. But as 
the surplus began to pile up and the 
warehouseman had storage for 12 months 
a year instead of 3 months a year, the 
rates went down and down, until they 
are now 12% cents per bale per month. 

I heard one of the Members say awhile 
ago that the reason those rates were 
forced down was that the Government 
owned this cotton. That statement is 
absolutely unfounded, and I cite as a fact 
to refute it that until August 17, 1939, 
the Government of the United States did 
not have title to one bale of cotton. Do 
not forget that. Challenge it, if you can, 
but you cannot. When did the rates go 
down? ‘The rates went down the lowest 
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on August 1, 1939, yet the argument is 
attempted to be made here that because 
the Government owned that cotton the 
rates went down. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the géntleman yield? 

Mr. PATM AN. On that point I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On the point the 
gentleman made awhile ago, when he 
mentioned my name in connection with 
the question he submitted to all the wit- 
nesses who appeared, the way we submit- 
ted the proposition you said you were 
going to sell the cotton. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not yield for a 
speech. I do not yield further. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. All right; I will 
answer it later. 

Mr.PATMAN. I asked the question to 
fit these facts exactly. I cannot under- 
stand why any person in his good mind 
and with common sense would think 
about taking a bale of cotton anywhere, 
putting it on a box car, going into his 
pocket and getting $2.18 to pay freight 
to carry the cotton to a port, where he 
would save only 48 cents—4 cents a month 
for 12 months; that is all there is to it 
because that is all the contract is good 
for—just 12 months. 

In this case the Government not only 
would have to pay the $2.18 a bale but 
the Government must borrow the money 
in order to pay it. So in this case the 
Government is doubly penalized, not only 
paying out $2.18 to save 48 cents but the 
Government must borrow the money to 
do it; and by the time the money is paid 
back they will be out twice that much. 
So it is not good sense, it is not reason- 
able, and it should not be permitted; 
and in order to stop it and prevent it, 
this fair bill, which leaves it up to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to say 
what is a fair rate, should be passed; 
and after this bill is passed, if any ware- 
houseman refues to give a fair rate, that 
cotton can be taken out of his warehouse 
and carried to the ports. You could not 
have a fairer provision written into the 
law than that, and no one who has 
studied this proposition will take issue 
with it. 

I know it has been argued that this will 
save the Government $5,000 a day—ah- 
solutely ridiculous—suppose it did. It 
would cost the cotton farmers $17,500 a 
day. So it would not be very good judg- 
ment for the Government to save $5,000 
and penalize the group it is trying to help 
by making them pay $17,500 a day. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
CRAWFORD] said he believed in competi- 
tive bidding. If we were to have a bill 
here today to make them accept com- 
petitive bids, he would be against it. 
Why? It would not be reasonable. Sup- 
pose the Commodity Credit Corporation 
were required to accept the lowest com- 
petitive bid, they would not want a law 
like that. They would not take it at all. 
If they were to ask for bids all over the 
country, some warehouse at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., or Butte, Mont., or Salt Lake 
City, Utah, could pay the Government to 
send it out there the first year and bid 
nothing, but after they got it there they 
would make them pay, and pay dearly, 
because if they did not want to pay a 
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higher price they would say, “Ship it 
back.” This is exactly the way it is with 
the ports. There is one big concern, a 
$150,000,000 concern, that has more to 
do—— 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the chairman of our committee if there is 
any idea of squeezing down on debate? 
If so, I propose to object to these exten- 
sions of 5 minutes because we have sev- 
eral amendments we want to discuss. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not ask for further time. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have repeatedly stated 
on the floor of this House that this bill, 
S. 262, is drawn in such a manner as to 
hide its real intent. 

In order to verify this statement I call 
your attention to lines 3 to 8, on page 1, 
ending with the word “corporation”, 
which, by including “cotton heretofore or 
hereafter acquired” by the corporation, 
wrests from the hand of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation all control of that 
cotton, although the Corporation and not 
the farmers or producers own it outright. 

This phrase takes from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation all control of that 
cotton insofar as storage is concerned, 
and here is the reason why: 

As a matter of fact, and for all prac- 
tical purposes, the absolute control of 
this Government-owned cotton is vested, 
by the terms of this bill, in the warehouse 
in which it was stored at the time the 
Government acquired it. 

How is that? you ask. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that— 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is pro- 
hibited from moving cotton acquired by it 
from the warehouse in which it was located 
when title was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Yes; there are a lot of fine-turned 
phrases in the bill that are dressed up to 
look like qualifying and protective provi- 
sions, but in the end they are just words, 
words, words. 

I state without qualification that inso- 
far as terms, conditions, and rates of 
storage are concerned, that the ware- 
house interests are in complete control, 
a control vested by legislative enactment, 
if this iniquitous bill is passed. 

One of the most barefaced hypocrisies 
in the bill is to be found on page 3, line 
23, beginning with the word “not”, which 
reads: ö 

Not more than one-third of all Govern- 
ment-owned cotton may be stored in such 
reconcentration warehouses. 


Since no cotton acquired by the Cor- 
poration can, under the language hereto- 
fore quoted, be moved from the ware- 
house in which it was stored when 
acquired, or from the vicinity in which 
it was produced, how in the name of 
common sense can it be stored in port 
warehouses? To be stored, it must be 
moved. Under the hypocritical terms of 
this bill it cannot be moved. 

I am convinced that if the Members 
will get this bill, read it carefully, they 
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will find that what we are actually doing 
is creating a mandatory monopoly in the 
storage of Government-owned cotton. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of 
this bill I believe it is well enough to keep 
in mind that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was established primarily not 
for the purpose of securing cheaper ware- 
house rates but for the purpose of en- 
abling cotton growers to receive more 
nearly a fair price for their cotton. 

The bill under consideration does not 
involve any new policy. The language of 
the bill provides for the extension of the 
existing policy. I have no criticism of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, but the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is a crea- 
ture of Congress, and this bill involves a 
policy that Congress has heretofore un- 
dertaken to establish. We passed legis- 
lation in 1938 providing that the cotton 
could not be removed without the consent 
of the grower. We passed legislation sub- 
sequently that the Government-loan cot- 
ton could not be removed, and we passed 
legislation to provide for the storage of 
300,000 bales in New England. The legis- 
lation involved a policy, and no matter 
what may be the intent of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, the reconcentra- 
tion of cotton in ports is to the detriment 
of the cotton grower. 

Iam old enough to remember when the 
farmers in Mississippi and in the Scuth 
generally were unable to sell their cotton 
direct to the buyers. We had no interior 
warehouses. There were exorbitant 
transportation charges and there were 
exorbitant port warehouse and compress 
charges. 

The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT], 
by eliminating 1 year, might provide for 
a worse situation than would obtain un- 
der the 1-year provision. Under the 
guise of an economy for storage for 1 year 
or 6 months or 2 years in order, as it is 
alleged, to promote competition, we might 
well provide for a monopoly, 

Aside from the matter of transit rates 
if the contract is made for 1 year and 
under the national-defense program it 
develops there is need for this space in 
the port warehouses 6 months from now 
or 1 year from now, they could very easily 
raise the rates and more than offset any 
temporary savings. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. At present interior 
warehouses are giving the growers the 
same rates, substantially, they are ac- 
cording. to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The port warehouses are charg- 
ing producers twice, and in some in- 
stances, as I am advised from the hear- 
ings, three times the amount that is 
charged to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, 

Again, storage in the interior ware- 
houses guarantees to the grower premi- 
ums which many areas enjoy because of 
the better staple and because of the 
strength of staple and the types prevail- 
ing in such areas. I represent such an 
area. Generally, Mississippi Delta cotton 
brings a premium. If such cotton is 
moved from the compresses in the Delta 
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it will lose its identity and thus the grow- 
ers will lose their premiums. 

I am anxious to promote the interest 
of the grower of cotton, and I am not 
concerned in any conflict or argument 
between the owners of the 45 port ware- 
houses and the large chain interior ware- 
houses. I am concerned that there 
should be a warehouse in practically 
every cotton community, because it is 
essential that the cotton grower have a 
place to store and insure his cotton so 
that he can sample it before he sells it 
on the market. I know that the storage 
of cotton for 12 months has had much 
to do with the reduction of rates. Prior 
to the present agricultural program, cot- 
ton remained in interior warehouses for 
about 90 days in the year, and by the very 
nature of things, by competition, even 
without the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion there would have been a reduction in 
the rates because there is storage now 
from year to year. 

I do not deny to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation credit for the good work it 
has done, but the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is a creature of the Con- 
gress, and it is for the Congress to de- 
termine whether or not the policies that 
have prevailed for the past 7 years in- 
volving the utilization of the interior 
warehouses shall be continued. The 
very fact that the interior warehouses 
charge the producer the same rate they 
charge the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and the fact that the port ware- 
houses charge two or three times as much 
to the grower, is proof that if we un- 
dertake to move this cotton to the port 
warehouses under the guise of saving 
that sooner or later there might be a 
monopoly that would result in a vastly 
increased expenditure without any cor- 
responding benefit to the cotton grower. 
Therefore I advocate the passage of this 
bill. LApplause. ] 

I extend my remarks to say that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is enti- 
tled to much credit for the reduction of 
compress rates. As disclosed by the 
hearings, the rates for storage, including 
insurance, in effect in 1939 were 25 cents 
a month for the first season and 18 cents 
per month per bale thereafter. In 1940 
the rate had been reduced to 1244 cents 
per bale per month. 

The warehouses sponsor the bill. Cot- 
ton growers are involved. The prevail- 
ing interior rate of 1242 cents is fair. 
The hearings disclose that with continu- 
ous storage there is no large profit to the 
compresses. While the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is primarily for the benefit 
of the producer, I want to see compresses 
given a square deal. I would like to see 
them prosper. I would like to see the 
cotton middleman prosper. But the 
owners and operators of compresses are 
human; they are not altogether philan- 
thropic; they have made mistakes. I 
recall that before the wage-and-hour 
law was passed the cotton compresses 
anticipated and asked for permission to 
increase their storage rates. I want the 
compresses to be fair. There may be in- 
creased costs in connection with national 
defense. The bill contemplates a max- 
imum charge of 1244 cents. It may not 
be profitable to the compresses, but un- 
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der the terms of the bill, they will have 
cotton in their warehouses the year 
around that was formerly stored for only 
about 90 days. 

As I have stated, the bill involves no 
new policy. A statute was passed in 1938 
that gave expression to the congressional 
intent. It provided that cotton might 
not be moved without the written consent 
of the producer. It is for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to execute the laws 
as passed by Congress. 

A second statute was passed with re- 
spect to Government-loan cotton in 
1938. Is is known as the Bankhead Act. 
Legislation respecting cotton warehous- 
ing is not new. The pending bill is in 
line with previous legislation. It applies 
to 6,200,000 bales of Government-owned 
cotton. A policy is involved. That pol- 
icy should promote the interest of the 
producer to whom the loans were made. 

I do not question the good motives of 
the officials of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. They were advised that the 
negotiated contracts were for the lowest 
amounts that the compresses could rea- 
sonably do business on. The fact that 
but few bids were submitted shows that 
the compresses had agreed to a reason- 
able charge. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration might, for the sake of argu- 
ment, store cotton more cheaply at the 
ports. It would thus either destroy the 
interior compresses or give them good 
grounds to ask for an increase in charges 
to the growers. 

I repeat that the concrete question here 
presented is whether or not an agent of 
Congress will adopt a policy that would 
thwart the expressed intent of Congress 
with respect to the storage of cotton, and 
whether or not the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will adopt a policy contrary 
to the congressional intent that might 
result in a temporary saving but could 
easily result in enormous increased cost 
to the Government. 

Local warehouses enable the farmer 
more economically to merchandise his 
cotton. These warehouses cannot exist 
without storage. The farmer cannot sell, 
nor can he obtain a loan on his cotton 
until it has been warehoused. Producers 
were discriminated against in the old days 
when there were only port warehouses. 
It would not profit, even if the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation saved while the 
costs of warehousing to the growers in- 
creased. 
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The opponents of the bill argue that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation should 
not be hampered by legislation. It is 
insisted that there should be competitive 
bidding. 

The bill provides, and I quote from 
page 2— 

Such contracts may be made pursuant to 
advertising and competitive bidding. 


Again it is argued by the opponents of 
the bill that a new policy will be adopted. 
This argument is without merit. The 
bill states, and I quote— 
it being the purpose of this act to continue 
in effect the system of warehousing or storing 
such cotton in the cotton-producing States 
near the places where such cotton is pro- 
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duced, or near the localities where it is com- 
monly warehoused, in accordance with the 
system in effect during the year 1940. 


The bill contemplates the continuance 
of the present policy. 

Also, it is fair to the port warehouses, 
Cotton may be stored in the port ware- 
houses and cotton may be stored in the 
interior warehouses. The bill provides, 
and I quote— 
not more than one-third of all Government- 
Owned cotton may be stored in such recon- 
centration warehouses. 


The bill is fair to both the port and 
interior warehouses. In all of the cir- 
cumstances the Government-owned cot- 
ton should largely remain in the interior 
warehouses. 

The opponents of the pending bill do 
not urge that all cotton should be concen- 
trated at port warehouses. There are 
some 45 port warehouses and some 1,600 
interior warehouses, Provisions for stor- 
ing at least a third is certairily fair, 
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As I have already indicated for han- 
dling producers’ cotton marketed inde- 
pendently of the loan the charges of the 
port warehouses are on the same basis 
that they have been for years. They 
charge 35 cents for the first month’s 
storage and 21 cents for each succeeding 
month thereafter. For the average pe- 
riod of 90 days this represents a cost to 
the producer at the port of 77 cents as 
compared with 45 cents a bale in the 
interior. 

The adoption of the competitive-bid- 
ding system can only mean the spread- 
ing of the two-price system throughout 
the country. It is to be kept in mind 
that the ports knew they could only bid 
for Government-owned debt stocks. 

It has been said that the interior ware- 
houses did not generally submit bids in 
1940. There is a reason. The bids re- 
quired delivery to shipside. This was an 
impossibility for the interior warehouse. 
This service can only be rendered by port 
warehouses. The competitive bids asked 
for were therefore in reality noncom- 
petitive. 

If Government-owned stock is to be 
moved to port warehouses, it means an 
increased cost to the producers. Ulti- 
mately they will be the losers: The more 
cotton stored in the interior warehouses, 
the smaller will be their charge. If 
there is no cotton to be stored, the prices 
will be increased to the levels that for- 
merly obtained when the storage in the 
interior was for an average of approxi- 
mately 90 days. 

The bill provides that contracts shall 
be negotiated in the future as in the past, 
if the Corporation is able to obtain rea- 
sonable and satisfactory rates, otherwise 
it permits the Corporation to advertise 
for competitive bids in order to protect 
the Government and the producers. 

Without the pending bill, instead of 
there being competition there might be 
monopoly. Congress, therefore, is asked 
to pass the bill to prevent monopoly and 
at the same time to provide for reason- 
able storage costs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 
It is seldom that I speak before this 
body unless it be upon some bill that 
emanates from the committee of which 
I have the honor to be the chairman, 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
has to do in some way with matters of 
taxation. However, on this occasion I 
feel that I would be derelict to my duty 
and unfaithful to the constituency that 
I have the honor to represent if I did 
not say a word in support of this bill. 
From what I have heard of the debate— 
and I have heard little of it, being busy 
in my committee on other matters part 
of the time the House has been in ses- 
sion—I have been impressed with the 
fact that those who oppose this bill are 
those who have the least interest in the 
matter and who know the least about 
it, and that those who favor the bill are 
those who have the greatest interest in 
the matter and who as a result of their 
environment and their business and 
their daily life know the most about the 
effect that this legislation will have on 
their constituents and upon the country. 

Not only are the cotton growers of the 
district that I represent in favor of this 
legislation, but I represent quite a large 
number of cotton manufacturers, cotton 
processors, and they also are in favor of 
this legislation. Cotton processing is a 
great industry in my district, as is the 
production of cotton. That being so, not 
only are the cotton growers but the cot- 
ton manufacturers vitally interested in 
the legislation, as are also those who 
work for the cotton grower and those 
who labor in the industries that process 
the cotton. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I regret that I 
have not the time to yield. I shall be 
glad to yield if the gentleman will get 
my time extended. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman has 
said that the people in the cotton- 
processing plants are vitally interested 
in this bill, I think it is interesting to 
the House to know what interest the 
laborer in the field and in the factories 
has in this bill, and I wish the gentle- 
man would explain. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The cotton indus- 
try, the production of cotton and the 
manufacture of cotton are two of the 
most important industries in the district 
I have the honor to represent, and, of 
course, anything that affects the produc- 
tion of cotton and the processing of cot- 
ton, directly or indirectly, vitally affects 
the welfare of all of the people in those 
two industries. I refer the gentleman to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. STEAGALL], who, of course, knows 
more about this bill than I know. I am 
doing what I conceive to be my duty re- 
specting the sentiment and wishes of the 
people I have the honor to represent, 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Just for a brief obser- 
vation that is pertinent to the inquiry 
just propounded. I would like to suggest 
that the gentleman consider the recon- 
centration program which was under- 
taken some years ago, which resulted in 
only 10,000 bales being reconcentrated 
in North Carolina, whereas North Caro- 
line processes annually approximately 
2,000,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Yes. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, I un- 
derstand, process a majority of the cot- 
ton which is manufactured in the United 
States. Our people are interested in both 
the production and manufacture of cot- 
ton. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I decline to yield. 
I refer the gentleman to the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. STEAGALL]. 
I am sure he can answer your questions 
satisfactorily. I do not have the time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I secured 5 addi- 
tional minutes for the gentleman. I 
wanted the gentleman’s opinion as to how 
this bill affected the cotton industry. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Those who manu- 
facture cotton, those who produce cot- 
ton, and those who work in the cotton 
mills, as well as the bankers, the mer- 
chants, the gas-station men, those en- 
gaged in all other industries, are de- 
pendent directly or indirectly on cotton 
growing and cotton manufacture and are 
vitally interested in and favorable to 
this bill, All the people I represent are 
all of one accord and one voice in favor 
of this legislation. I hope it will pass by 
a substantial majority. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. BROOKS and Mr. CAMP objected. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If the gentlemen will 
indicate the time they want, I will be glad 
to try to accommodate everybody. 

Mr. BROOKS. I want 5 minutes. 

Mr. CAMP. I want 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I may want an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, a few min- 
utes ago when we consented that the 
time be extended and when they con- 
sented that our time be extended by 
mutual agreement, we decided we would 
not @bject, because there was no attempt 
mage to limit the time. I think, in view 
of the fact that the subject matter of 
this amendment goes to the heart of 
the bill, there should not be too much 
limitation of debate. Six Members were 
on their feet, and I think it is only fair 
under the circumstances that we have 
at least 30 minutes’ debate. 
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Mr. STEAGALL. I have no desire to 
cut off debate. There are other sections, 
however, that will afford plenty of op- 
portunity. I withdraw the request for 
the time being, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Chairman, we had 
rather extensive debate on this proposal 
last week. I do not know how many 
Members were present and listened to it. 
I hope that those who were not present 
and did not actually hear the debate have 
taken the trouble to read the RECORD so 
that they may be apprised of what the 
issues are. 

Originally I became interested in this 
matter because of its presentation before 
the Rules Committee and the study that 
was made of it there. Subsequently I 
inquired into it at considerable length, 
read the hearings and other available 
material, and reached the conclusion that 
this bill should not be adopted. 

I would like to suggest to the member- 
ship that I am sure there is nothing par- 
tisan in the consideration of this measure. 
First, I would like to suggest to all of you 
that it is vigorously opposed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. If you will refer 
to the hearings you will find a letter from 
him in which he vigorously attacks this 
measure and he refers to the opposition 
of the Budget Bureau to it. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is in vigorous 
opposition to this measure. I think it is 
fair to assume from that that the admin- 
istration is not favorable to the passage 
of this act. 

In addition, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the three ranking 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency are vigorously 
objecting to the passage of this bill. 
Those members have spoken on the floor 
and have made their position known. 

In order that we may have a brief ré- 
sumè of the issues as they shape up to me, 
may I say this: The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, organized to loan money on 
agricultural products, loaned money on 
cotton, starting back in 1933 and 1934. 
The ownership of the cotton prior to 1939 
was retained in the producer. He had an 
equity in the cotton. Prior to that time 
there had been some effort looking to the 
reconcentration of some of that cotton. 
Thereupon the Congress enacted certain 
legislation which was designed to pre- 
vent this reconcentration and did pre- 
vent it by limiting the removal of cotton 
from warehouses located in the area of 
preduction. Under that arrangement the 
rates per month per bale on cotton were 
running about 25 cents. That cannot be 
disputed. 

Then in 1939 the Government came 
into ownership of about 7,000,000 bales 
of cotton for the purpose of filling an 
order of 600,000 bales of cotton for Great 
Britain. When that cotton came into 
possession of the Government, the Gov- 
ernment became the absolute owner of 
it, free and clear of any equity in the 
producer. The restrictions that we had 
put in that legislation against reconcen- 
trating cotton did not apply to the Gov- 
ernment cotton. I have heard the chair- 
man of the committee contend vigorously 
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that the Government should not have 
taken over that much cotton to fill an 
order of 600,000 bales for Great Britain. 
I do not know whether they should have 
taken it over or not, but they did take 
it over. It was cotton on which the 
charges and total costs were so high as 
to preclude any possibility of any interest 
on the part of the producer. 

It was in 1939 that that cotton was 
taken over. Then what happened? The 
Government through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at that time became 
possessed of the bargaining power to 
drive down the rates charged farmers 
and the Government for storing cotton. 
Why? The Government had 7,000,000 
bales of cotton to store. So they were 
in a position to say to the warehouse 
people: You must give us a lower rate. 
I submit that in the light of testimony 
in the record, the rate of 25 cents per 
bale per month was far too high. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
the gentleman is in error about the bar- 
gaining power. The reduction was on 
August 1, not August 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. It has been suggested 
that the surplus of cotton accumulating 
is the thing that brought the price from 
25 cents down to 12% cents. There was 
a similar surplus before 1939. Did that 
surplus bring the price down to 12% 
cents? It did not. Whatever may be 
argued on either side, the price was 
brought down because the Government 
had the bargaining power to insist on a 
rate of 1242 cents. The Department and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation insist 
that this is so. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HALLECK. No; I have not the 
time. Now, that contract at 1244 cents 
was for a year, from 1939 to 1940, and then 
as that year ended the Commodity Credit 
Corporation determined they would ask 
for bids to store cotton. That is the 
competitive bidding that is talked about. 
That action resulted in the Government 
receiving bids of from 7 to 10 cents per 
bale for cotton storage, and those are 
the figures that support the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort] in his 
contention that the price may be brought 
down as much as 16 cents from former 
levels. 

I do not believe it can be seriously con- 
tended that the Government ownership 
of this cotton was not the factor. The 
operation of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was the responsible factor in 
bringing the price down. When you pass 
this legislation, what are you going to 
do? You are going to take from the 
agent of the Government the bargaining 
power it has had. 

First, you will take from the Govern- 
ment the right to ask truly competitive 
bids, which is the thing responsible for 
bringing the rate below 1242 cents, 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot yield. 

You will take away the bargaining 
power of the Government that brought 
the rate from 25 cents to 1242 cents. In 
other words, by restricting the storage of 
cotton to the area within which it is pro- 
duced, on Government-owned cotton as 
well as on producer-owned cotton, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will not 
be able to obtain lowest rates on full 
competition. 

If the bargaining power of the Gov- 
ernment that was acquired when it took 
over this cotton operated to bring the 
price down to 1214 cents, is it not fair to 
surmise that if you take away from the 
Government that bargaining power and 
if you establish the restrictions, you are 
making it possible for these warehouse 
people to up the price to 25 cents, where 
it was in 1939 before the Government ac- 
quired the 7,000,000 bales of cotton? 

I do not come from a cotton-producing 
area, but I have not understood that the 
only people who could legislate intelli- 
gently on a matter before this House 
were the Members whose districts 
claimed to have a particular interest. I 
do not believe we legislate that way. I 
believe, rather, that I can fairly under- 
stand the principle of a proposition just 
as well as the man whose district is di- 
rectly involved. 

There has been much in this debate 
about the cotton farmer. But the Sena- 
tor who champions this legislation said 
to the House committee that the real 
issue was the fight between the ware- 
house people. If this is true, is the Con- 
gress of the United States to say to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to the 
Budget, “We do not like the efficient way 
you are doing this job. We are going to 
restrict you so that storage of Govern- 
ment cotton will cost more, even though 
the Government owns the cotton. We 
have already lost $25,000,000 on the cot- 
ton we have sold. We do not know how 
much more we are going to lose before 
this program is completed, but we are 
going to insist that you lose $1,800,000 a 
year more”? To me that just does not 
make sense, 

It has been urged here that these sav- 
ings will be taken up because of trans- 
portation charges; that although you 
may save 48 cents on a bale, you spend $2 
to transport it to the ports. The cotton 
at the port is worth more than the cot- 
ton in the interior, except you are ready 
to admit, first, that there will not be any 
more exporting of cotton; and, second, 
that you are going to reduce the produc- 
tion of cotton below the necessities of 
consumption, to the end that the cotton 
stored in the port warehouses will have 
to move back into the interior. I know 
of no one who will really admit that. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr, Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to know 
if I am going to get 5 minutes? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I counted the gen- 
tleman in the request. Mr. Chairman, I 
revise the request and make it 25 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
want to object, I want to speak on the 
amendment specifically offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan, not on the bill, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
amend the request and make it 30 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Will that give me 5 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Louisiana was on his feet and will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. Does that in- 
clude me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was 
on his feet. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, in a warm contest it is not unusual 
for the argument to be strained and 
sometimes shaded to meet the require- 


ments of the position of the man who is 


making the argument, and I think that 
is the situation in this case. So far as I 
am concerned, I cannot go along with the 
arguments of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan or the gentleman from Indiana, 
The gentleman from Indiana makes 
the point that the enactment of this bill 
will do away with the bargaining power 
which obtains at the present time and 
which, he says, has enabled the Govern- 
ment to get favorable storage rates. I 
am unable to find anything in this bill 
which removes the bargaining power of 
the Government. It remains in the bill, 
and the Corporation is further authorized 
in the event they are unable to get what 
it considers favorable or reasonable rates 
to resort to bidding. He admits favor- 
able rates have been obtained under the 
present plan which he now seeks to 


ge. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. If the 
gentleman will look on page 3, section 4, 
of the bill, he will find therein some- 
thing that prevents the Government from 
getting reasonable rates. It says: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is pro- 
hibited from moving cotton acquired by it 
from the warehouse in which it was located 
when title was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


If the warehouseman decides to jack 
up rates, and if the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is confined to reasonable 
rates within that district and is pro- 
hibited from moving the cotton, how can 
it expect to get reasonable rates from 
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the very people in that district who have 
jacked them up? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I hardly 
think the gentleman is putting a reason- 
able interpretation upon that section and 
the other sections of the bill which go 
along with it, because the Corporation is 
authorized to store a certain percentage 
of this cotton in the port warehouses; 
and, further, the section specifically au- 
thorizes it to ask for bids in case it should 
not obtain reasonable rates by negotia- 
tion. We must not fail to keep in mind 
that when the Corporation advertised for 
bids, as is discussed in the report of the 
committee, it laid down certain require- 
ments and specifications that made it 
impracticable for any except port ware- 
houses to place bids on any considerable 
quantity of the cotton. Contrary to 
what the gentleman from Indiana said, 
while this is a matter of great concern to 
the warehouses, it is also a matter of even 
greater concern to the cotton growers in 
the South, because unless these 1,700 in- 
terior warehouses have an opportunity to 
bargain and bid for the storage of this 
cotton, they are placed in a situation 
which makes it difficult for them to con- 
duct their warehouses in order to con- 
serve the interests of the cotton grower. 
The report of the committee shows that 
since this cotton has been stored in the 
interior warehouses the storage charges 
to the cotton growers have been reduced 
by a very large percentage. 

As I said in my remarks the other day 
when the matter was being considered, 
the warehouse is an essential facility to 
the production and sale of cotton, and it 
is unfair to the cotton growers to handi- 
cap the interior warehouses as, in my 
judgment, the defeat of this bill would 
handicap them. The Congress might 
find just as much reason for enacting 
legislation requiring Government-owned 
corn to be transported to and stored in 
the city of Chicago and other lake ports 
as to pass this legislation which requires 
Government-owned cotton to be stored 
in the port warehouses. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SUMNERS], 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are several considerations I 
want to bring to the attention of the 
House in dealing with the pending legis- 
lation. This question is not a local ques- 
tion. I think everyone who has been 
observing the things that have happened 
in the South in the last several years 
knows that agriculture is one of the busi- 
nesses which enters vitally into our eco- 
nomie unity as a whole. It is impossible 
to paralyze the buying power of the farm- 
ers of this country without it being re- 
flected in Chicago and everywhere else 
in the country. We of the South are 
able to buy from you people of the North 
and East only to the extent of that 
amount of money you give to us for our 
commodities. 

I do not profess to know the details of 
this bill, but I do know something about 
the whole situation. The cotton farmers 
producing surpluses are at the end of the 
line, so to speak. We sell in competition 
with the cheapest producers on earth. 
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The people who live in the North are just 
as much interested in the prosperity of 
the people who farm in the fields as I 
am—as the countryman is. It is one 
great big job. This question we are dis- 
cussing today is as important to the man 
in New York as it is to the man in Texas 
or elsewhere. Let us see what the situa- 
tion is: 


When the World War ended our situ- 
ation was changed from a debtor nation 
to a creditor nation, we were cut off 
largely from the ability to trade our ex- 
portable surpluses in payment of our 
debts. What happened? The buying 
power of the cities in the South was 
paralyzed and, because the farmer could 
not buy, pretty scon you felt that paral- 
ysis in New York, Chicago, and everyhere 
else. 

We have been trying to do something 
about it. How are we going to do some- 
thing about it? We are trying to market 
gradually this product we used to place 
on the market in a few months. How 
are we going to do it? We cannot do it 
unless we have some warehouses in which 
we can put this cotton to protect it from 
storm damage. Where can we have 
them in order to do that’ We can have 
1 only at the place of first concentra- 
tion. 

What do you propose to do? You pro- 
pose to take from those interior ware- 
houses that are necessary for the orderly 
marketing of cotton—the marketing of 
cotton that is necessary so that we can 
get the money to buy the products of the 
factories of the North and East—the 
revenues which the people who are fa- 
miliar with this matter tell me is essen- 
tial to keep the warehouses in operation. 
Suppose you do it; what happens? If 
the men who are familiar with the details 
tell me the truth about it, when you do 
that these warehouses that are essential 
to the orderly marketing of cotton in 
order to get a fair price, so they can buy 


the products of the factories in the East, 


will fall into disrepair and not be able 
to function, and what will happen? The 
cotton then is damaged. It is rushed 
down to the great centers where the farm- 
ers cannot control it and where they can- 
not have an orderly market. 

It is horse sense that cotton shall move 
from the point of first concentration to 
the point of need free from storm dam- 
age. Does this bill work in that direc- 
tion? It does work in that direction. 
Does what you are proposing to do work 
in that direction? It does not work in 
that direction. Why? If you dismantle 
the interior warehouses, then this cotton 
has to lie cut in the fields; it has to lie 
out in the cotton yards; and it cannot 
be protected; so it goes down to the great 
centers of concentration, where the in- 
dividual farmers or their small units or 
organizations, such as the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association, cannot 
see it and cannot control it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
thing that appeals to me about this bill 
is that it seems to be the policy of this 
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Government, both politically and indus- 
trially, to strip the interior of the country. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Of course, 
the gentleman is just as smart as he can 
be. I have found that out on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
we are making a big fuss over something 
that should not require all this discussion 
and time. It has been contended here 
on the floor that only the cotton interests 
in the South are concerned about this 
cotton. This 6,500,000 bales of cotton 
taken over by the Government belongs 
not to the cotton people of the South 
but to all the people of the United States. 
It is the concern of us in the North as 
well as you in the South. 

It has been said here also that only 
the people in the cotton section know 
how to legislate with respect to matters 
of this kind. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on the point he has 
just made? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It was just argued 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. that the farmer should control 
this cotton, the ownership of which has 
absolutely been taken by the United 
States Government. I wish to ask this 
question of the House. Is it to be argued 
hereafter that all of the cotton the Gov- 
ernment takes over is to be controlled 
by the farmers who grew the cotton? 
That is a fundamental question for us 
to raise here in connection with this 
whole cotton program. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It is certainly 
ridiculous to take a premise of that kind. 

Let us get down to brass tacks now and 
call this thing by its real name. 

Reduced to its simplest.terms, the con- 
troversy involved in S. 262 is simply this: 
Certain interior cotton warehousing in- 
terests, notably a large combine, the Fed- 
eral Compress & Warehouse Co. and 
affiliates, want the taxpayers of the 
United States to pay them a subsidy. 
They want the taxpayers to give them 
something for nothing. 

In substance, the promoters of this 
scheme argue that unless the Govern- 
ment grants this subsidy they will be 
forced to charge a higher rate to the 
farmers for storing their cotton or go 
out of business. However, there was not 
a scintilla of evidence presented by any 
of the witnesses that was proof to me 
that the interior warehouses would have 
to raise their storage rates unless they 
were granted this subsidy. 

Even if this were true and the Con- 
gress decided a subsidy was necessary, it 
should not be given to the warehousemen 
but directly to the cotton farmers. Then 
the cotton farmers would have a chance 
to keep it, though from the impression 
I received from much of the testimony 
that was given in support of this bill 
that chance would perhaps be a slim 
one. In fact, the cotton farmer of the 
a has not spoken on this question 
a j 
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The principal witness in support of 
this bill was Mr. A. L. Reed, secretary 
and counsel for the Southwestern Com- 
press and Warehouse Association of 
Dallas, Tex. If I understood Mr. Reed 
correctly, he claimed to be speaking for 
the Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. 
and affiliates, which I understand is a 
relatively large cotton-warehousing mo- 
nopoly. It is the largest of the 12 larg- 
est interests and has stored 1,764,989 
bales of Government-owned cotton. It 
has 20 percent of this cotton held by 
these 12 largest interests. In the final 
analysis, S. 262 is a proposal that the 
taxpayers of the United States make an 
outright grant or gift in the form of 
money to promote the building of cot- 
ton-warehousing monopolies. I do not 
see how it is possible for anyone to read 
the testimony by the proponents of this 
measure and come to any other possible 
conclusion. 

It has been said that the cotton in- 
dustry in the South alone can legislate 
for the cotton farmer and for the cotton 
interests. Who legislated away the for- 
eign cotton markets? Was it not the 
self-same people who are now claiming 
they alone know what the cotton farmers 
need? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have never seen as many expert 
cotton farmers from the cities in my 
life. [Laughter.] I come from the deep 
South where we know a little something 
about farming and I note that probably 
90 percent of the opposition to this bill 
is by people who probably would not know 
a cotton bloom from a June bug. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I have not 
time to yield and the gentleman knows 
that. You have taken up time all day 
long and now let me make my few re- 
marks in behalf of the cotton farmers, 
please—the real dirt farmers. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In view of that state- 
ment I think the gentleman should yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a case of the city farmer 
against the real country cotton farmer, 
I am sorry that there has been an im- 
pression created that the State of Louisi- 
ana probably is not in favor of this bill 
because two of my colleagues from New 
Orleans are against the measure. They, 
like other gentlemen from port cities, are 
against this bill. 

This is a case of the ports against the 
country. The large port warehouses, 
owned by some five or six big firms such 
as Anderson, Clayton & Co., are deter- 
mined to take this business from the rural 
sections. I speak for the small ware- 
houses, owned and operated largely by 
local people in the country. If you do 
not believe that, just note those who have 
spoken for and against this bill from 
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start to finish. You will see that it is a 
case of trying to tear down and destroy 
what we have left in the country. 

I have no financial interest in any 
warehouse. I never had any interest, 
directly or indirectly, in any warehouse 
in my life. But I know that out of the 
nearly 2,000 country warehouses we have, 
from one to a dozen families are working 
for each one of them, and you say you 
are going to save a little money. You 
will probably save a few dollars, but for 
every dollar you save you will take $10 
or $15 away from those country people 
who need it. 

What has been the process in this coun- 
try? It has been to drein everything 
from the country to the ports. It seems 
to me that the large port cities are pur- 
suing a short-sighted policy in trying to 
grab this business. Just as the farmer 
impoverishes the land when he continues 
to take everything off, so the port cities 
do irreparable harm when they continue 
to pull everything possible out of the 
surrounding country. It just is not good 
business, and businessmen ought to see 
it. The feed roots, so to speak, of the 
great port cities are spread all around in 
the country, and the lifeblood of the cities 
is drawn therefrom. But if the process is 
carried too far, if greedy men expect too 
much, if small business is starved to 
death in the rural sections, then the 
springs that feed the cities will dry up. 
It is not a healthy sign when rural schools 
close, when rural churches lock their 
doors, when farms fall to decay. Great 
port cities cannot prosper unless they 
have a prosperous country from which to 
draw. Our country must not take the 
dry rot within, and you gentlemen repre- 
senting the ports ought to see that, and 
you ought not to permit anything to be 
done that will paralyze the country busi- 
ness from which you must draw in order 
to live. This bill is as much to your in- 
terest in the long run as it is to ours, 
You know that. The gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Miss Sumner] told you that, and 
I am grateful to her for that statemcnt. 
Come down South, Miss Sumner, and we 
will give you the biggest watermelon you 
ever saw. ([Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if: you do not pass 
this bill, you are going to put more people 
on the W. P. A. It is false economy. You 
will probably spend $10 to save 81. Hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, of families 
will lose their jobs, their homes; interior 
warehouses will rot down; decay will be 
written here and there. Educational op- 
portunities will be denied thousands of 
boys and girls, and communities will 
waste away. Look this thing squarely in 
the face. Forget for the moment the 
pleas of the great city farmers and hear 
us who live with this situation and know 
the havoc that will be wrought by de- 
stroying the interior. The ports have re- 
ceived the cream of the lumber business, 
the cream of the cotton business, and 
everything else that is produced in the 
rural sections. They must all go through 
the port and the port reaches its hand in 
and gets a drag out of every bit of it. 
They are now trying to go back and get 
the interior warehouse business. I am 
reminded of the parable of Nathan and 
the ewe lamb in the Bible. A poor man 
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had one small ewe lamb and the rich 
man had that lamb slaughtered. 

Having received the cream of the crop, 
having grown fat off the land, they are 
not even satisfied with getting one-third 
of the cotton-warehouse business, as pro- 
vided in this bill, but want it all, and they 
now return with a sack, figuratively 
speaking, and would take all. I appeal to 
you not to let them do it. We repre- 
sentatives of the real farming sections, 
without a single exception, insofar as cot- 
ton is concerned, ask you to pass this 
bill and thus give the great interior of 
our country a chance to live. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only two points 
I want to bring out in the course of the 
remarks which I have to make today. 
The first thing I want to bring out is to 
call the attention of my friends to a 
statement by a man named Marcel Gar- 
saud, of the Port of New Orleans. This 
gentleman states that he represents the 
“taxpayers of the State of Louisiana, 
large and small, including the farmer, the 
tradesman, the laborer, and the investor.” 
I want to say that that gentleman is 
undertaking to cover a large territory, He 
is undertaking to represent all of the cot- 
ton-producing sections of the State of 
Louisiana. He is undertaking to represent 
all the taxpayers and all the businessmen 
of Louisiana. I do not believe he even 
represents the good people of the city of 
New Orleans, who do not want to see the 
interior sections injured for the purpose 
of building up the port. I know he does 
not represent the cotton sections of 
Louisiana or of the South. I daresay 
that he does not even represent his own 
convictions since he is an employee of 
this port authority and is giving testi- 
mony accordingly and under the direction 
of its resolution. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I have only a few 
minutes and I regret that fact because I 
cannot yield. 

I know, had Mr. Garsaud read the 
telegrams and the correspondence I 
have received in the last few days, he 
would be convinced of the error of his 
statements. All of those who have writ- 
ten and wired from my district have been 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time 
this matter has come before this body 
for a vote. It came up last year, at which 
time there was extensive discussion, and 
when I went home I decided to make a 
personal tour. 

I had known cotton warehouses all my 
life, but I decided to go back into them 
again and see just how they were being 
run and how they were functioning at 
the present time. I saw during the last 
planting season these little farmers come 
in from the country districts with two 
and three and four bales of cotton on 
their wagons or in their trucks. I saw 
them bring them to these warehouses 
after the cotton had been ginned. I 
heard them talk to the warehouseman, 
discuss not only the matter of storage 
but obtain advice from these little ware- 
housemen who are their friends and in 
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whom they have confidence. I saw the 
warehousemen keep their warehouses 
open long hours after normal closing 
time. I saw them stay open late Satur- 
day afternoon and Saturday night to 
render an outstanding and distinctive 
service to the local farmer who wants 
to bring his merchandise, which is his 
whole year’s work, to a local warehouse 
and deal with local people in whom he 
has confidence; and I saw the cotton 
stored there, and I saw that little farmer 
follow that cotton, bale by bale, as it was 
put in the warehouses, to see under what 
circumstances and conditions it was to 
be stored. Now, you ask, What has this 
to do with it? It has this to do with it: 
You take out of these little warehouses 
the Commodity Credit Corporation cot- 
ton that is stored there, and you will 
cripple them largely of their yearly reve- 
nue. You will cause some of them, in 
self-defense, to consolidate with other 
and larger warehouses, and you will 
cause other of those warehouses, so I am 
told, to go out of business. 

You will cause others still to raise the 
storage price of this cotton brought in 
by the farmer from the fields for stor- 
age, and to what purpose? To the in- 
jury of the local farmer who brings his 
cotton into the little village or the town 
or the city in his own community for the 
purpose of having it ginned, for the pur- 
pose of having it stored, for the purpose 
of doing business such as buying his 
normal needs from his own merchant. I 
mibmit that which will help and encour- 
age the local community warehouse will 
aid the local farmer. 

This program was begun for the bene- 
fit of the cotton farmers of the Nation. 
It should be continued for their benefit. 
When this Congress fully understands 
that the 1,700 interior warehouses render 
substantial service to the farmer, large 
and small, it will then not hesitate to 
support this measure. Especially is this 
the case when the record clearly shows 
the possible financial saving of a changed 
program to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is very doubtful. LApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cort] has offered an amendment to 
strike out two words in line 4 of the bill, 
so that the bill, if the amendment were 
adopted, would read: 

That the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is hereby authorized to enter into contracts 
for the warehousing or storing of cotton— 


And so forth. The bill as drawn limits 
these contracts for 1 year, and by adopt- 
ing the amendment it will enable the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
storage contracts for periods longer than 
a year. Gentlemen who have spoken in 
support of this bill, especially the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], has 
made an argument to the effect that if 
the cotton owned by the Government is 
reconcentrated in warehouses the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will find it- 
self the victim of the port warehouses, 
because the port warehouses would be 
able to raise the storage rate on the cot- 
ton so stored, I urge you to read his 
statement in the Recorp, indirectly com- 
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plaining about the 1-year contract, and 
if he will support this amendment it will 
leave the Commodity Credit Corporation 
so that it may make a 2-year or a 5- 
year or a 3-year storage contract. I 
suggest that the gentleman from Texas 
study this language and go along to re- 
move some of the objections that he 
makes to the situation that may develop. 

The gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
ALLEN] dropped a remark to which I wish 
to refer. What interests me is that the 
people from one section of the country 
seem to feel insulted if the people of an- 
other section of the country try to under- 
stand the basic industries in the first 
section. I wish the Members of this 
House would take an interest in the agri- 
cultural crops grown in my district so 
that all of the Members would know just 
as much about them as I do, and if the 
people of the North, and the people of 
my side of this House, understood the 
cotton sections I am quite sure the cotton 
people of the South would have been pro- 
tected against some of the tremendous 
errors which have been committed by 
those who have had charge of cotton leg- 
islation during the past 10 years or so. 
I happen to have been born in a cotton 
district, so that the gentleman’s remark 
about our side of the House, as far as I 
am concerned, are just as improper as 
anything could be, and I think he was 
unfair in making the comparison that 
he did, because we are trying to under- 
stand his proposition a little better. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUM- 
NERS] made an amazing statement, and 
the gentleman from Louisiana made 
another one a moment ago. At the pres- 
ent time your interior warehouses are 
storing 11,200,000 bales of cotton, and 
when the reconcentration efforts of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are ef- 
fectuated, which they can do if you do 
not enact this bill into Jaw, your interior 
warehouses will continue to store about 
9,600,000 bales of cotton. The move 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion proposes to take is protecting those 
people who own 6,200,000 bales of cotton, 
namely, the taxpayers of this country, 
the people in my district, just as much as 
the people who grow it, and as we move 
into the ownership of this cotton we are 
going to have more to say about your 
cotton program, because when you sell 
us 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 bales of cotton 
you get us interested in this industry, and 
I am serving notice on you that the 
North and the West and the Northwest 
are going to take an interest in your cot- 
ton situation. So there is nothing in this 
movement in opposing this bill that is 
going to hurt your interior warehouses 
and the facts of the case support my 
statement in that regard, and you can- 
not support yours to the effect that there 
is anything here to destroy the interior 
warehouses. This bill is offered in the 
name of the farmer, but the farmer gets 
no benefit. The benefits will go to the 
chain warehouses, and the gentleman 
from Texas, who has stood on this floor 
and decried against chain operators 
finds himself today advocating a special 
subsidy to chain warehouses. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Camp] is recognized. 
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Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I hesitate to take 
your time, but I do think, in justice to my 
constituency, I should take a few min- 
utes to refute the argument that has just 
been made that this bill is not in the 
interest of the Georgia farmers. I come 
from a district in Georgia in which the 
county that year after year produces 
more more cotton than any other in the 
State is located. We are the banner 
cotton-producing district. Yet the cotton 
mills located in my district use almost 
double the amount of cotton we raise 
each year. 

I want to tell you that the fact that 
this cotton has accumulated in the hands 
of the Government by reason of the loan 
program, has remained in the warehouses 
in little towns where the gins are located, 
where the farmer carries his cotton, has 
enabled those warehouses to reduce their 
rates from 50 cents a bale per month to 
12 ½ cents a bale per month. Now, do you 
not see why it is to the interest of the 
cotton grower to keep this cotton stored 
in those warehouses in the interior, when 
his rate would probably be four times as 
much if it were moved? I hope you will 
understand that is the reason why the 
farmers want it to stay there. 

The reason why the cotton mills want 
it to stay there is that when it goes to the 
port and goes into the port warehouses 
they compress it into about one-quarter 
its size. Then when it comes back to the 
cotton mill for processing they have to 
tear that compress apart, and it is hard 
to process. 

Another thing—and this is no weak 
point, in my opinion—cotton, next to 
steel, is the most important war material 
we have. We will have one gunpowder 
plant in this country that will manufac- 
ture 300 bales of cotton a day into gun- 
powder. It is the most inflammable war 
material we have. ‘Today, under the 
present program, our cotton is scattered 
in 2,000 warehouses all over the Cotton 
Belt, and in 90 percent of the cases, in 
compartments that can hold 100 bales, so 
that no one fire can destroy much of that 
cotton. Are you going to sit here and 
vote, at no saving to the Government, 
because the freight from the interior 
warehouse to the port is more than the 
saving—are you going to vote to put all 
this cotton into six or seven warehouses, 
where one act of sabotage will destroy a 
considerable portion of your stock? Now, 
that is no weak point. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. We are now trying 
to scatter our national defenses out into 
the interior, where they will be safe. 

Mr. CAMP, Yes. 

Mr, ZIMMERMAN. And if we store all 
this cotton at the ports and it becomes 
essential war material, do you not think 
we would be doing something we would 
regret and would want to undo in the 
near future? 

Mr. CAMP. I feel sure we would. Itis 
folly to move cotton out of the Fourth 
District of Georgia to Galveston or to 
Savannah and then ship it back to the 
cotton mill right in the same town to be 
processed, 
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Mr, REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. Not now. Another point, 

. we used more cotton in the mills of the 
United States in January of this year 
than in any other month in the history of 
this country. If we keep up that record, 
we will use in America this year the en- 
tire crop that we produce this year. My 
opinion is that a large proportion of this 
Government cotton will finally be proc- 
essed by American mills, and we hope 
it will be bought by American citizens. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. And is that not all the 
more reason why the cotton should be 
kept in the interior where it is going to 
be processed, rather than concentrated 
in the port warehouses? 

Mr. CAMP. Certainly it is. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WOLCOTT) 
there were ayes 50 and noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order, All time has expired on this 
section, 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on this section. The Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 1, line 11, after the word “contracts”, 
strike out the words “at reasonable rates” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “at rates 
which it deems reasonable.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. All cotton which is warehoused or 
stored under any contract or arrangement 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall be warehoused or stored in the locality 
where it is produced, or in the places where 
cotton is commonly or ordinarily stored prior 
to its manufacture or export in the regular 
course of the cotton trade when such contract 
or arrangement is made, within which satis- 
factory facilities can be obtained at reason- 
able rates, it being the purpose of this act to 
continue in effect the system of warehousing 
o“ storing such cotton in the cotton-produc- 
ing States, near the places where such cotton 
is produced or near the localities where it is 
commonly warehoused, in accordance with 
the system in effect during the year 1940, so 
as (1) to prevent unnecessary and uneco- 
nomical costs to farmers arising out of the 
sampling and resampling of their cotton, or 
arising out of warehousing or storing their 
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cotton and rewarehousing or re-storing it in 
the same season, or arising out of transporta- 
tion charges incurred in connection with 
rewarehousing, re-storing, or reconcentrating 
their cotton; (2) to prevent the removal of 
cotton to warehouses far distant from the 
homes of the farmers who own it, or who 
have interests in it; and (3) to prevent mo- 
nopolistic control and monopolistic tenden- 
cies with respect to the warehousing, storing, 
and reconcentration of cotton owned by 
farmers, or by the Government. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to keep 
the record straight. I am not going to 
take the entire 5 minutes. 

I am sure my colleague from north 
Louisiana did not intend to misrepre- 
sent anybody when he said tht Mr, 
Marcel Garsaud, general manager of the 
port of New Orleans, did not represent 
what he purported to represent. I want 
to keep the record straight and shall, 
therefore, read you that portion of Mr. 
Garsaud’s statement appearing on page 
519 of the hearings. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia, I did not 
understand the name of the gentleman to 
whom the gentleman from Louisiana 
refers, 

Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman’s name 
is Mr. Marcel Garsaud. He is the general 
manager of the dock board in the city of 
New Orleans, which is a State agency, 
and he is an employee of the State of 
Louisiana and acting under the direc- 
tion of that agency of the State of 
Louisiana. I read the following from his 
testimony: 

Mr. Garsaup. My name is Marcel Garsaud. 
I hold the position of general manager of 
the board of commissioners of the port of 
New Orleans, an agency of the State of Lou- 
isiana. Opposition to S. 262 was approved 
by the board at a meeting held in New Or- 
leans on Friday, January 24, 1941. 

This board is trustee of public funds and 
represents the taxpayers of the State of 
Louisiana, large and small, including the 
farmer, the tradesman, the laborer, and the 
investor. In a sense, the cotton-producing 
farmers of Louisiana are stockholders in this 
corporation. The investment of the State of 
Louisiana in the port of New Orleans aggre- 
gates some $40,000,000, and the number of 
taxpayers interested in the proper adminis- 
tration of its properties number approxi- 
mately 60,000. 


That is the statement of Mr. Garsaud. 
He does represent an agency of the State 
of Louisiana which happens to be located 
in the city of New Orleans, but which is 
supported by the taxpayers of the State, 
and he represented that agency with 
the authority of the board and he spoke 
for it. 

Mr.BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Does the gentleman 
contend that the manager of the dock 
board in the city of New Orleans, a posi- 
tion subordinate to the commissioners, 
represents the cotton growers, the cotton 
farmers, and the laborers throughout the 
State of Louisiana, including those in 
northwest Louisiana where most of the 
cotton is grown? 
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Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman repre- 
sents the board, which is a State agency, 
with the authority of the commissioners, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ERT, I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, I take it from 
the gentleman’s statement that he is not 
interested in getting any Mississippi cot- 
ton for the benefit of New Orleans, but 
only his own. 

Mr. HEBERT, Iam interested in get- 
ting any cotton in the United States to 
New Orleans where we can store it 
cheaply for the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HEBERT, I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man will concede, I am sure, that there 
are eight Members from the State of 
Louisiana, of which only two come from 
New Orleans, and those two are the only 
ones voting against this bill. 

Mr. HEBERT, I will readily admit 
that and say that the constituents of the 
other six Members are being represented 
as vigorously and as earnestly as are the 
constituents of New Orleans by the two 
who come from that city. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT, I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I would 
assume from the gentleman’s argument 
that the State of Louisiana is against 
this bill, whereas the State of Louisiana 
is for this bill. 

Mr. HEBERT. I say, Mr. Chairman, 
representing south Louisiana in num- 
bers, speaking numerically, we represent 
the major portion of the population of 
the State. I freely admit the other 
Members of the Louisiana delegation 
represent several areas and thousands of 
citizens of Louisiana, but the two Mem- 
bers from New Orleans, my colleague 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] and myself, represent, in our 
districts, New Orleans, the largest city 
in the South, the second port in the 
United States, the gateway to the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the most densely populated 
area of the State of Louisiana. As such 
I believe that we represent a majority of 
the interested people of Louisiana on this 
bill; and believing in the rule of the 
majority, I, therefore, say to my esteemed 
colleague from north Louisiana that the 
State of Louisiana is definitely opposed to 
this bill. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to mention one 
word about these public warehouses. 
That public warehouse is supported by 
the taxpayers. They can bid lower than 
any other warehouse. They do not pay 
any taxes. One witness referred to it 
as a big Mammoth Cave warehouse that 
was subsidized by the State in competi- 
tion—I call my friend’s attention and 
ask him to notice this—in competition 
with private business; and he is pleading 
with you to adopt a policy that will 
permit him representing a publicly 
owned warehouse that is subsidized and 
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pays no taxes to give him an advantage 
over the privately owned warehouse; and 
I say to you if for no other reason this 
bill should pass in opposition to that 
policy. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 2, line 8, strike out all of section 2. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 2 is exceedingly objectionable, in 
that it carries the implication that this 
bill is for the benefit of the farmers. It 
constitutes a stump speech which can 
have no other purpose than that which 
it has apparently been successful in 
doing—convincing so many Members of 
Congress that this is a farmer’s bill. 

In the first part of the section we 
provide that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall warehouse this cotton 
over which the farmer has no control, in 
which he has no equity, in the locality 
where it is produced. For what alleged 
purpose? First, to prevent unnecessary 
and uneconomical cost to farmers aris- 
ing out of the sampling and resampling 
of their cotton. The farmer has not one 
iota more of interest in this cotton than 
the interest which every other taxpayer 
has in the cotton. This is Government- 
owned cotton. It is not sampled at the 
farmer’s expense, as is indicated in this 
stump speech. There is no charge to the 
farmer or against his equity for the sam- 
pling of this Government-owned cotton, 
and we are not intellectually honest 
when by the enactment of section 2 we 
create the impression that there is a 
charge against the farmer for the sam- 
pling of Government-owned cotton. 

Next, the claim is held out by this bill 
that it prevents the removal of cotton to 
warehouses far distant from the homes 
of the farmers who own it. Under exist- 
ing law, cotton cannot be reconcentrated 
at warehouses far distant from the homes 
of the farmers who own it without their 
consent. They cannot remove that cot- 
ton if he has an equity in it without the 
consent of the farmer, so the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has no authority, 
moral or in law, to reconcentrate the cot- 
ton owned by the farmers in warehouses 
far distant from their homes. That is 
another intellectually dishonest state- 
ment in this bill. 

They hold out for this bill that it pre- 
vents monopolistic control and monopo- 
listic tendencies with respect to ware- 
housing, storing, and reconcentrating of 
cotton owned by farmers or by the Gov- 
ernment. There is no reconcentration of 
cotton allowed under this bill or any 
other law which we have passed or which 
we will pass that will allow the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or any other 
agency of the Government to reconcen- 
trate farmer-owned cotton and the state- 
ment in this bill that the bill is designed 
to protect the farmer against monopo- 
listic practices in connection with the 
concentration of cotton owned by the 
farmers is put in there simply to draw a 
veil over your mental vision to the point 
where you might think there is something 
in the bill in which the farmer may have 
an interest. The farmer does not own 
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any cotton which is reconcentrated and 
the Government has no authority in law 
or otherwise to reconcentrate without the 
consent of the farmer any of the farmer- 
owned or farmer equity cotton. 

Oh, it says, “Or by the Government.” 
They are right there, because they want 
to deny the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion the right to accept bids for the ware- 
housing for the Government-owned 
cotton. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WotcorrT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. In determining reasonable rates for 
the warehousing or storage of cotton for the 
purposes of this act, consideration shall be 
given to the rates for such services which 
generally prevail at this time, taking into 
account the fact of whether the cotton is 
compressed or not, and, if compressed, the 
type of compression, and no consideration 
shall be given to unusually low rates at 
which facilities are available by reason of 
abnormal dislocations in foreign commerce. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcovr: Page 
3, line 6, after the word “at”, strike out the 
words “this time” and insert in lieu thereof 


the words “the time of entering into the 
contract.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, when 
this bill was before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee it was thought 
by many members of the committee that 
this was a typographical error; that the 
word “this”, in line 6, wherein it pro- 
vides that in determining rates for the 
warehousing or storage of cotton, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation must 
give consideration to the rates prevailing 
at this time, was purely and simply a 
typographical error; that what it meant 
was “at the time of entering into the 
contract.” So we labored under that as- 
sumption until we came to reading the 
bill. Then we found that was put in 
there deliberately. It was not a mistake, 
It was not an error. It was deliberate, 
for the reason if that word “this” stays in 
there it freezes the Government-owned 
cotton in these warehouses at not less 
than 12% cents per bale per month and 
will deny the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration the right to exercise the preroga- 
tives which it otherwise would have in 
asking for bids on this cotton and letting 
the contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that this after- 
noon we have a very small number of 
Members of this House present outside 
those from the cotton-producing areas, 
and we are not going to attempt to do 
anything except present our case, be- 
cause under these circumstances you 
have the votes and it is expected that you 
will vote down every one of these amend- 
ments. However, I do not believe we 
are going to be denied the right to pre- 
sent our side of the case. 

It is not good business to freeze the 
warehouse charge on this cotton at 1242 
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cents or any other rate. Why, this stops 
competition among the interior ware- 
houses themselves. The interior ware- 
houses had a capacity in 1934 for about - 
five and one-half million bales. They 
have a capacity today for 15,000,000 
bales. You gentlemen who are laboring 
under the assumption that there is going 
to be any dearth of facilities to store 
farmers’ cotton better look up the record. 
In 1934 you had a capacity to store 
5,500 bales. Today you have a capacity 
to store 15,000,000 bales, and you have 
11,000,000 bales now. Be fair with the 
country. All you want to do is get 1234- 
cent cotton to fill up this other space 
with 4,000,000 bales more. 

I cannot blame you. You are delight- 
ful gentlemen, and you are doing a fine 
job for your localities. But remember 
henceforth that when I come up here 
and start talking about chicory, which 
you gentlemen never heard anything 
about, or when I talk about sugar beets, 
I do not want you cotton Representatives 
to say anything about it because you do 
not know anything about that. There is 
an economic question involved here in 
respect to sugar beets, peanuts, chicory, 
and every other commodity, especially 
those commodities which come under the 
A. A. A., and that is the economy of not 
only advising the departments what they 
shall do in respect to the cotton when it 
is grown, but also the mandate to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation telling it 
what to do after it has passed from the 
farmer to the Government, Let me re- 
iterate that it is not good business to 
freeze the warehousing charge on this 
cotton, whether the cotton is in the in- 
terior warehouses or the port ware- 
houses. 

May I say parenthetically that I have 
not a port warehouse or an interior 
warehouse in my district, but we do 
process some cotton. I am interested in 
it. Iam interested in getting this cotton 
to my processors for the least possible 
amount. I am interested in getting this 
cotton to the consumers of the Nation for 
the least possible amount. I am inter- 
ested in saving the taxpayers of this Na- 
tion every dollar we possibly can; and, if 
you will believe me, I am sincere in want- 
ing to save your farmers all we possibly 
can, because by increasing the warehouse 
charges under which the farmer stores 
his cotton we reduce his equity propor- 
tionately. 

Mr. Chairman, the word “this” should 
come out, and my amendment should be 
adopted. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
„ I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close in 5 minutes. 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Masschusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I want to talk on the merits 
of this bill. I have before me the bill 
and the hearings, and I am influenced 
exclusively by what they contain. I have 
read every page of them. I have studied 
them as assiduously as I know how. I 
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realize that there are other factors in- 
volved than the strict merits of the bill, 
but I am trying to appeal to the Members 
of this House who have no personal or 
selfish interest, and I am going to make 
out a case that will show you that this 
bill is a warehouseman’s bill, a bill for 
warehousemen in a particular section of 
this country. 

The administration is not for it, as far 
as I know, and I do not know anybody 
on this side of the aisle who is any more 
regularly an administration man than I 
am. The cotton farmers’ representatives 
who have appeared before this commit- 
tee have been against it. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is against it, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is against 
it. Why? Because it seeks to wipe out 
competitive bidding. It says so very 
frankly on page 1. I quote: 

Such contracts may be entered into with- 
out advertising and without competitive 
bidding. 


The friends cf the bill try to explain 
by saying, “Oh, well, we have a proviso 
that says that if the Corporation is un- 
able to enter into satisfactory contracts 
at reasonable rates, then you can have 
competitive bidding.” But that is only 
eyewash, that is only powder in the eye, 
because who is going to determine what 
are reasonable rates? 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wo xcort] sought to strike out the rea- 
sonable rates” and substitute what the 
Corporation should deem reasonable 
rates, and that amendment was defeated. 

Over in section 4 of the bill the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is prohibited 
from moving the cotton. If the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation cannot say to 
these men, “You are charging the Gov- 
ernment too high a price for storing cot- 
ton and, therefore, we are going to move 
it elsewhere,“ all control over prices is 
gone. You have a situation where the 
warehousemen in one particular vicinity 
are well known to each other. They can 
say to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, “This is our charge; take it or be 
damned.” In that case, the Corporation 
has no recourse, It cannot move the 
cotton. It cannot hold that club over 
their heads. 

Do you suppose that if the warehouse- 
men in a particular vicinity demanded 
50 cents a month or a dollar a month 
for storing cotton, the men making that 
demand would come down to 
like a reasonable bid? Let this bill pre- 
vents the Commodity Credit Corporation 
frcm moving the cotton from within a 
particular locality. 

I say it is the first time in the history 
of this Congress that we have ever sought 
to set up a monopoly against the Gov- 
ernment itself. That is what you are 
seeking to do with this bill, because it is 
the Government that pays the storage 
rates. You from the warehouse districts 
are nice fellows; you are affable, and I 
love you all, but this is something that 
smells to high heaven. I cannot go 
along. This is something that will come 
back and plague a lot of us. The moral- 
ity of the situation, the national view- 
point of the situation, the logic and the 
merit of the situation, all cry out for the 
adoption of the amendment offered by 
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the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cott] and for the defeat of this bill. 
LApplause. ] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
5 minutes on the amendment I have 
sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PATMAN. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. We should dispose of this 
amendment first. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not 
entertain the point of order, because 
unanimous consent was given to close 
debate in 5 minutes, and all time has 
expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then I make the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman, that the 
time was set by unanimous consent and 
this Committee can undo by unanimous 
consent anything it does by unanimous 
consent. No vote was taken on the clos- 
ing of debate. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] has asked 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. If this consent is granted, it ipso 
facto sets aside the previous order under 
the unanimous-consent request and al- 
lows the gentleman to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. He is not asking unanimous con- 
sent to do anything but set aside what 
the Committee has already done by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcotr]. It is my 
understanding—and I hope to be cor- 
rected if I am not correct in this state- 
ment—that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Crawrorp] wants to offer a 
different amendment, another amend- 
ment. I believe his unanimous-consent 
request should properly come after the 
pending amendment is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. O'NEAL). The 
Chair desires to ask the gentleman from 


‘Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] whether or 


not he was proposing to proceed on his 
amendment or on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcorr]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, Mr. Chairman, my 
reauest was to proceed for 5 minutes to 
speak on the amendment to section 3, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. And not on the 
amendment under consideration? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
we should first dispose of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WotcotTl], and then I am sure there will 
be no objection to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] proceeding for 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The Chair desires to call for a vote on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WotcotT], and after 
that the Chair will submit the unanimous 
consent request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr, CRAWFORD]. 
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The question was taken} and the 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD], 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAWFORD: 
Page 3, line 5, after the word “given”, insert 
the words “among other factors”; and at the 
end of section 3 insert the foliowing: “Con- 
sideration shall also be given to the rate of 
return on investment, to the effect of the 
rates on cotton producers’ income, to the 
need of adequate and efficient warehousing 
service both locally and at ports and con- 
centration points at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the provision of such service, 
and to the need of revenues sufficient to en- 
able the warehousing companies, under hon- 
est, economical, and efficient management to 
provide such service.” 


Mr, MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
ForD] may proceed for 5 minutes to 
explain his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] may proceed 
for 5 minutes, although the time has 
expired, 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, in 
section 3 of the bill it is proposed to tell 
the Commodity Credit Corporation how 
it shall proceed in determining reason- 
able rates. Those who are familiar with 
the activities and performances of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in de- 
termining reasonable rates for services 
offered by transportation and warehous- 
ing agencies know that certain elements 
must be taken into consideration. The 
amendment which I have offered would 
impose upon the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in arriving at reasonable rates 
or in determining reasonable rates that 
it shall give consideration to the rate of 
return on investment. This is just as 
fair as any proposition could possibly be, 
because if reasonable rates provide an 


‘unreasonable return on investment, then 


that would not be fair to the parties con- 
cerned, If the rates that were deter- 
mined to be reasonable were unreason- 
able and operated against the small 
warehouseman, for instance, and put him 
out of business, that would not be fair. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
also to give effect to the rates on cotton 
producers’ incomes. This takes care of 
the cotton grower himself, and I think 
some consideration should be given to 
that phase of the question. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
would have to take into consideration the 
need of adequate and efficient warehous- 
ing service, both locally and at ports and 
concentration points, at the lowest rate 
consistent with the provisions of such 
service, and this is eminently fair to the 
taxpayers of this country, to warehouse 
operators whoever they may be, and to 
cotton growers and cotton consumers. 
It would give effect to the need of reve- 
nue sufficient to enable the warehousing 
companies, under honest, economical, and 
efficient management, to provide such 
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service. Section 3, as it is here pre- 
sented in the bill, is arbitrary, it is un- 
fair, it is inadequate. It ties the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and it operates toward building a mo- 
nopoly against’ the Government, as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Casey] has pointed out. 

My amendment simply amends section 
8 so that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would take into consideration 
cost-building elements in arriving at 
what is a fair and reasonable rate of 
return for the warehousing and storing 
and insuring of cotton. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is prohibited from moving cotton acquired 
by it from the warehouse in which it was 
located when title was acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or from the ware- 
house in which it is now located unless the 
cotton would be subject to removal under 
the act entitled “An act relating to the man- 
ner of securing written consent for the re- 
concentration of cotton under section 383 
(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938", if it belonged to the producer: Pro- 
vided, however, That if prices satisfactory to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
storage of compressed cotton are submitted 
by port reconcentration warehouses, not 
more than one-third of all Government- 
owned cotton may be stored in such recon- 
centration warehouses: Provided further, 
That in the reconcentration of such Gov- 
ernment-held cotton the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall, wherever practicable, re- 
frain from moving cotton from smaller ware- 
houses storing 7,500 bales or less of Govern- 
ment cotton. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 
$, line 12, strike out all of section 4, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or in this act contained, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized to recon- 
centrate Government-owned cotton from 
any warehouse located at a point at which 
sufficient warehouse space is not available 
to producers at reasonable rates to provide 
local storage for all the cotton produced in 
the immediate locality which producers de- 
sire to store for the purpose of obtaining 
loans thereon, and nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prevent such reconcentra- 
tion.” : 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 4 as now written undertakes to pre- 
vent the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from reconcentrating the cotton owned 
by it, that is, by the Government. It 
provides that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is prohibited from moving 
cotton acquired by it from the warehouse 
in which it was located when title was 
acquired. That is the provision which, 
it ħas been charged, establishes a mo- 
nopoly in behalf of certain warehouses. 
We have realized, and everybody realizes, 
that the interior warehouses must and 
should be maintained, and there is no 
endeavor on the part of any opponents of 
the bill to diminish in the least the in- 
terior facilities which are now serving 
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the cotton producers, and we retain in 
this bill by this amendment a provision 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
can reconcentrate, where there is no 
room for the farmer’s cotton. In the 
warehouses today are fourteen and a 
half million bales of cotton, which is 
two and a half million bales in excess 
of an average annual year’s production 
of cotton. The time must come when, 
instead of limiting the operation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in re- 
spect to the reconcentration of cotton we 
will have to give the Corporation more 
authority to move this cotton to make 
room for the annual yield. Therefore, 
we have provided for that in this amend- 
ment, but we have taken out of the bill 
this serious, most obnoxious provision 
that Government-owned cotton cannot 
be reconcentrated where it is found ad- 
visable to do so to get a cheaper rate, 
without the consent of the farmer. 

Section 383 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 is set forth in full in the 
hearings and was called to your atten- 
tion some time ago by the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. STEAGALL], and has reference 
to the reconcentration of farmer-owned 
and Government-loan cotton. Section 4 
seeks to bring Government-owned cotton 
within the restrictions and prohibitions 
contained in section 383 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1938, to prevent the re- 
concentration of Government-owned cot- 
ton except by the consent of the farmer, 
who has lost all right, title, and interest 
to it; who has no equity in it any more. 
His equity has passed to the Government 
of the United States—to the taxpayers— 
whose duty it is to see to it that the 
Government business is conducted as 
cheaply as possible—as much so as it is 
the duty of an administrative officer, and 
it is the duty of the taxpayer and of the 
representatives of the taxpayer to see 
that the Government business is trans- 
acted as economically as possible. 

To freeze the storage rate at 1214 
cents per bale per month is not eco- 
nomical. It is not good business. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation has re- 
duced the warehouse charge 121% cents. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, by 
agreement, has reduced the warehouse 
charge on Governed-owned, Government- 
loan, and farmers’ cotton 12% cents a 
bale—reduced it from 25 cents per month 
to 124 cents per month per bale. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska asks unanimous consent 
to speak for 5 minutes out of order. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto, 
after the 5 minutes used by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, be limited to 6 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
talked a moment ago about the disloca- 
tion in foreign commerce. We from the 
Middle West are just as much interested 
in your cotton problem as you are in our 
corn and hog problems. 

I want to thank the membership of the 
House for permitting me to speak out of 
order at this particular time. I call your 
attention to the fact that on March 19 
I took the floor to warn you that the ob- 
jectives of our embargo on strategic na- 
tional-defense material was being de- 
feated because much of that strategic raw 
material which we withhold from ship- 
ment to the Axis Powers was being sup- 
plied and is being supplied to the Axis 
Powers from the Philippine Islands. I 
called your attention at that time to the 
fact that the officials of the Philippine 
Commonwealth Government had prom- 
ised to use their full cooperation in otf 
national-defense program, That coop- 
eration was not forthéoming, and at the 
time I spoke to you I made the request 
that the President of the Philippines, 
Manuel Quezon, cooperate with us in 
our program for national defense. Today 
I am informed that Mr. Quezon has 
cabled his representative to the effect that 
he is willing to cooperate in the embargo 
plan providing the licensing rules and 
regulations will be extended to the Phil- 
ippines. In the meantime hundreds and 
hundreds of tons of chromite, of iron ore, 
and of oil, which can be fabricated into 
nitroglycerine and other materials, is 
finding its way from the Philippines to 
Japan and to Vladivostok and into Rus- 
sia, and into the hands of the Axis 
Powers. Therefore I am thankful that 
President Quezon has sent this cable to 
his representative here. Iam happy that 
he is offering that cooperation, and I 
hope that cooperation will come im- 
mediately. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. First, I wish to 
congratulate the gentleman for calling 
this matter to the attention of the House. 
I wish to ask this question: In view of the 
fact that the gentleman keeps in such 
close touch with Philippine affairs and 
developments over there, is it his opinion 
that as this war situation becomes more 
serious the Philippine Islands, economi- 
cally and from a military and naval 
standpoint, must necessarily become 
more and more dependent upon the 
United States financially, economically, 
and from a military and naval stand- 
point? 

Mr. STEFAN. There is no question 
about it. This Congress voted $7,000,- 
000,000 for Great Britain and for the 
assistance of democracies all over the 
world. Although we still hold the Philip- 
pine Islands, they will become independ- 
ent, and, I hope, a democracy, on the 
4th of July, 1946, and by virtue of the 
power this Congress has given the Presi- 
dent, they could participate in part of 
this $7,000,000,000 if the President so 
desires. They will depend on the United 
States for many years. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Our law, I believe, 
provides that we shall send our men there 
who are being inducted into service? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; that is true. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Therefore they 
should give us all the cooperation possible. 

Mr.STEFAN. The gentleman is right, 
and I am happy to hear that President 
Quezon has indicated that this coopera- 
tion is available. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have had four or five speeches 
about cotton in my system all day long. 
The House has been very patient, but I 
am afraid that very soon the House may 
become very impatient. For that reason I 
am indebted to the chairman and to you 
to permit me to say that I am very, very 
strongly for the passage of this bill. I 
have the honor to represent a district 
which is considered the largest inland 
cotton market in the world. This means 
a great deal to the farmers and to the 
people of that great section of this great 
country of ours. I deeply appreciate this 
opportunity to express most sincerely and 
genuinely the interest of my people in 
the passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

It has been said that the farmers of 
the Nation have no interest in the matter 
of where the Government-owned cotton 
is stored or what the rates for such stor- 
age may be. 

I want to challenge the accuracy of 
that statement and I can sustain my 
position by quoting from the admissions 
of the Government witnesses in the hear- 
ings involving this matter. 

I desire to call attention to some very 
important facts in connection with the 
consideration of the farmers’ interest in 
this controversy. On November 30, 1940, 
there were 8,231,337 bales of Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-loan cot- 
ton. This is the cotton covered by the 
bill before you and it is the cotton in- 
volved in the call for competitive bids. 
The 1940-41 loan cotton is not involved 
and records as to its disposition are not 
yet available. We are concerned only 
with the 8,231,337 bales and the effect 
of the Government’s program concerning 
those bales upon the interest of the pro- 
ducers of the Nation. 

Dealing with that 8,231,337 bales, 24 
percent is now located at ports and only 
76 percent at all of the interior ware- 
houses throughout the Nation, com- 
prising some 1,600 facilities located in 
907 interior communities. The average 
stocks available to these small interior 
communities are shown to be 6,917 bales. 
The average stocks in the port communi- 
ties are 115,172 bales, located in 17 port 
cities. 

First, the farmers as well as the cit- 
izens of the small interior communities 
have an indirect interest in the location 
of the cotton. It helps to pay taxes, 
which support the schools and the local 
governments of the various municipal- 
ities and the counties of the various 
States. For instance, in my State of 
Tennessee the compress and warehouse 
industry has paid more than $5,000,000 
in wages to employees of the warehouses 
and compresses located in the State of 
Tennessee. They have paid more than 
$600,000 in city, county, and State taxes. 
The interior States in which the cotton is 
located, tnerefore, have an important 
s\ake in the location of the cotton and its 
continued storage at interior locations. 
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Second, as I said before, this is the in- 
direct interest of the farmers and citi- 
zens of the interior communities. The 
farmers have yet a more direct concern 
with this matter, and it is this interest to 
which I intend to address myself. Of the 
8,231,000 bales of cotton involved, cov- 
ering both Government-loan and Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton, 6,300,000 bales 
are owned by the Government. Of the 
6,300,000 bales, only 4,878,000 bales are 
located in the interior of the Nation. 
The plan of the Government is to move 
approximately 2,000,000 bales of that 
quantity to port locations and the major 
reconcentration centers, and with re- 
spect to the rest of it, the plan is to force 
a reduction in the rates, regardless of 
whether or not it remains in the in- 
terior or moves to the ports for recon- 
centration. 

Many of the interior communities have 
only the Government-owned cotton on 
hand as their major stocks. For in- 
stance, the total stocks in the State of 
Alabama on November 30, 1940, amounted 
to 945,146 bales, of which 875,948 bales 
were owned by the Government. On 
November 30, 1940, the total stocks in 
Tennessee were 546,465 bales, of which 
379,931 bales were owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

To assert that the movement of this 
cotton from these interior locations to 
the ports or to major reconcentration 
centers would have no effect upon the 
facilities in the interior is to assert a 
false and erroneous statement that can- 
not be justified by any facts, economical, 
political, or otherwise. 

The chairman of your Banking and 
Currency Committee undertook to obtain 
from the president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation his opinion with re- 
spect to whether or not the existence of 
these stocks at interior points had not, 
in fact, brought down the handling and 
storage charges to the producers of the 
Cotton States. I want to read to you 
from record 415 of the printed House 
record: 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to ask you, Dr. Rob- 
bins, if it isn’t true that when these ware- 
houses, which are serving the farmers, found 
themselves with an accumulation of dead 
cotton, so-called, if it did not enable them to 
reduce their charges on current cotton for the 
reason that the dead cotton remained there 
over a longer period, involved less difficulty, 
less labor, and less trouble in all respects? 
Just answer that. Isn't that so or not? An- 
swer the question. 

Mr. Rossins. I will answer it “Yes,” since 
you want a “Yes” or No“ answer; but that 
only half answers it. 


The admission of the president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation confirms 
the undisputed testimony in this record 
that as these stocks have gone up in the 
interior rates to the producer have gone 
down. 

This, therefore, brings me to the farm- 
ers’ major direct interest in this question. 
If it be a fact, and it is proven to be a fact 
beyond all possibility of controversy, that 
as these stocks have gone up in the in- 
terior charges have gone down, then it 
must necessarily follow, as a sound eco- 
nomic fact, that if these stocks go down, 
then charges in the interior must come 
up, and this is shown to be the fact over 
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a period of many years. The record 
shows that prior to the loan programs 
and prior to these stocks of cotton at 
interior locations, the producers paid 50 
cents for the first month's handling and 
storage charges and 25 cents per month 
for the succeeding months. It further 
shows that the average holding time was 
approximately 90 days. Beginning with 
that period and coming down to August 
1, 1939, the rates have dropped to where 
they are today—ii cents per bale for the 
first month and for each succeeding 
month thereafter. This rate includes in- 
surance, whereas prior to these loan pro- 
grams the producer had to carry his own 
insurance, This cost alone, as shown by 


the record, amounts to 3.25 cents per bale 


per month. Therefore the 15-cent-per- 
bale-per-month rate is really less than 12 
cents per bale per month as compared 
with the period prior to the loan pro- 
grams. 

The farmer, during the period these 
loan programs have been in existence, 
has marketed over 90,000,000 bales of 
cotton outside the loan program of the 
Government. This cotton has been sold 
into trade channels by the producers, 
based upon the handling charges that 
have come down as stocks went up. 

I believe that it is fair to measure what 
may come from this unwise program of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
what is now the basis of charges at port 
locations where the principal advocates 
of the competitive-bidding system main- 
tain their facilities. The record shows 
that those facilities have a two-price 
system, but they make one low rate for 
the Government cotton and thereafter 
make their profits at the expense of the 
producers of the Nation. The record 
definitely shows that while these facili- 
ties would bid low to obtain these dead 
stocks, that at the same time they are 
not extending to the producers of the 
Nation the benefit of such rates. For 
instance, at one of the largest facilities 
in the world, owned and operated by An- 
derson Clayton Co. in Houston, the re- 
ceiving charge, the storage charge for the 
first month, not including insurance, for 
handling the producers’ cotton is 35 
cents per bale; therefater, the storage 
charge is 21 cents per bale, not including 
insurance. If that same rate were made 
effective at interior points, and it must 
be made effective if the present system is 
disturbed, it would cost the producers of 
the Nation some five or six million dol- 
lars per annum, not just once—but every 
year from now on out. That would be 
taken out of the income of the producer 
from the marketing and sale of his 
cotton. If we are to embrace the two- 
price system of competitive bids for the 
Government cotton and the higher 
charges for the producers’ cotton, the 
system maintained at the ports, then we 
must embrace it for the ports and the 
interior alike. We must agree by cur 
action with respect to this matter that 
all are entitled to the same consideration 
whether it be on a competitive-bid basis 
or upon the system heretofore in vogue 
with respect to the handling of this very 
troublesome problem. 

Heretofore the Government has called 
the industry in and has negotiated rates 
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for the handling of both the Govern- 
ment-owned, the Government-loan, and 
the producers’ cotton. These rates have 
proven highly satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers of the Nation and the bill before 
you seeks to maintain that system. The 
rates to the producers and the Govern- 
ment have both come down as a result 
of the present system. The Government 
rates have been reduced from 25 to 18, to 
15 and to 12% cents per bale per month, 
and the benefits of those reductions have 
been extended to the producers of the 
Nation. S. 262 seeks to continue that 
system and requires the Department to 
negotiate contracts with the industry 
upon the basis heretofore maintained. 
If it is unable, however, to obtain reason- 
able and satisfactory rates through that 
method, it is left free to advertise for 
competitive bids so that it may protect 
both its interest and the interest of the 
producers. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two amendments, which are at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAWFORD: 
Page 3, line 25, after the word “warehouse”, 
strike out the colon and insert the follow- 
ing: “and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act, an amount of cotton to 
bring the cotton so stored up to such pre- 
scribed proportion may be moved to such 
warehouses.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAWFORD: 
Page 4, line 3, after the word “smaller”, strike 
out the word “warehouses” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “warehousing concerns.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. All laws or parts of laws in conflict 
with or inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed to the extent of 
such conflict or inconsistency. 

Sec. 6. This act is not intended to alter, 
change, or amend the act entitled “An act 
relating to the manner of securing written 
consent for the reconcentration of cotton 
under section 383 (b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938,” approved June 16, 
4 and shall not be construed to have that 

ect. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Martin of Mass- 
achusetts: Page 4, after line 14, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall repeal or 
set aside the provision of existing law requir- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
keep in storage not less than $00,000 bales in 
New England warehouses.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr, STEAGALL. I believe I voice the 
sentiment of the entire committee and 
the House when I say there will be no 
objection to the adoption of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. [Applause.] 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O’Neat, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 262) regulating the warehousing, 
storing, and reconcentration of cotton 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, pursuant to House Resolution 149, 
he reported the same back to the House 
with an amendment adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
twenty-two Members are- present, a 
quorum, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 226, nays 120, answered “pres- 
ent” 3, not voting 80, as follows: 


[Roll No. 36] 
YEAS—226 

Allen, II Carlson Disney 
Allen, La Cartwright Dondero 
Andersen, Clark Doughton 

H. Clason wns 
Anderson, Claypool Doxey 

N. Mex. Cochran Drewry 
Barry Coffee, Nebr. Duncan 
Bates, Ky. le, Durham 
Beckworth Collins Eberharter 
Beiter Colmer Edelstein 
Bennett Connery Edmiston 
Bishop Cooley Eliot, Mass, 
Bland Cooper Elliott, Calif, 
Boland Courtney 
Boren Cox Faddis 
Boykin Cravens Fitzpatrick 

KS Creal 

Brown, Ga Crosser 
Bryson Culkin Folger 
Buck Cullen Ford, Miss 
Buckler, Minn. Cunn: Fulmer 
Bulwinkle D'Alesandro ale 
Burch Davis, Ohio Gathings 
Burdick Davis, Tenn. 5 
Burgin Gibson 
Byrne Dewey Gilchrist 
Camp Dickstein Gore 
Cannon, Fla. Dies Gossett 
Capozzoli Dingell Granger 
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Grant, Ala. McLaughlin Sacks 
Gregory McMillan Sanders 
Gwynne Maciora Sasscer 
Haines Mahon Satterfield 
Hare Mansfield Sauthoff 
Harris May Scanion 
Harter Merritt Schulte 
Healey Meyer, Md, Scrugham 
Heffernan Mills, Ark, Shafer, Mich 
Hendricks Mills, La Shanley 
Hill, Wash Monroney Sheppard 
Hobbs Moser ort 
Holbrock Murdock ikes 
Hook Myers, Pa. Smith, Pa 
Hope Nelson Smith, Va 
Hunter Norrell Smith, Wash 
Imhoff Norton Snyder 
882 88 Mich. South 
‘aco Connor Sparkman 
Jennings Hara Starnes, Ala 
Johnson, II O'Leary Steagall 
Johnson, O'Toole Stefan 
Luther A, Pace Sullivan 
fohnson, Patman Sumner, II 
Lyndon B. Patrick Sumners, Tex. 
Johnson, Okla. Patton Sutphin 
Johnson, W. Va. Peterson, Fla. Sweeney 
Kee Peterson, Ga. Tarver 
Keefe Pfeifer, Tenerowicz 
Kelley, Pa Joseph L Terry 
Kennedy, Pheiffer, Thom 
Martin J. Wiliam T. Tolan 
Keogh Pierce Traynor 
Kerr Priest Vincent, Ky, 
Kilday Rabaut Vinson, Ga. 
Kirwan y Walter 
Kopplemann Ward 
Lanham Randolph Wasielewski 
Larrabee Rankin, Miss, Weaver 
Lea Tenn. eiss 
LeCompte Rees, Kans, Welch 
Lewis chards Wene 
Ludlow Rivers Whelchel 
Lynch Rizley Whittington 
McCormack Robertson, Va. Winter 
McGehee Robinson, ‘Utah Worley 
McGranery Robsion, Ky. Wright 
McIntyre Rogers, Okla. Zimmerman 
McKeough Russell 
NAYS—120 
Anderson, Calif.Geyer, Calif. Murray 
Andresen, Gillie O’Brien, N. T. 
August H. Graham ONeal 
Angell Grant, Ind. Osmers 
Arnold Guyer, Kans. Paddock 
Baldwin. Hall, Pittenger 
Bates, Mass, Edwin Arthur Plumley 
Hall, Rankin, Mont. 
Beam Leonard W. Reed, III. 
Bender Halleck Reed, N. Y 
Blackney Hancock Rodgers, Pa 
e Harness Rogers, Mass, 
Harrington Rolph 
Bradley, Mich. Hartley Romjue 
Brown, Ohio Hébert Rutherford 
Cannon, Mo. Hill, Colo, Simpson 
Carter Hoffman Smith, Conn 
Casey, Mass. Holmes Smith, Maine 
Chenoweth Houston Smith, Ohio 
Chiperfield Hull Spence 
Clevenger pringer 
Cluett Jenkins, Ohio Stearns, N. H. 
Coffee, Wash. Jensen Stevenson 
Cole, N. Y, Johns Taber 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Talle 
Costello Johnson, Ind. Thul 
Crawford Jones ‘Thomas, Tex. 
Curtis Jonkman Tibbott 
Day Kean Tinkham 
Ditter Kilburn Treadway 
Douglas Kinzer Van Zandt 
k Knutson Vorys, Ohio 
Eaton Kunkel Vreeland 
Englebright Lambertson Wheat 
Fellows Landis Wigglesworth 
Fenton McGregor Miams 
Fish Martin, Wilson 
Ford, Leland M. Michener Wolcott 
Ford, Thomas F. ikea Woodruff. Mich. 
Gamble ‘oung 
Gerlach Sonat Youngdahl 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—3 
Canfield Elston McLean 
NOT VOTING—80 
Andrews Bonner Domengeaux 
Arends Bradley, Pa Engel 
Barden Buckley, N. T. Fitzgerald 
Barnes Case, S. Flaherty 
Bell Celler Flannery 
Bloom Chapman 
Bolles Crowther Gavagan 
Bolton ksen Gearhart 


Gifford Maas Schuetz 

Green Maciejewski Scott 

Hart Magnuson Secrest 

Heidinger Marcantonio Shannon 

Hess Martin, Iowa Sheridan 

Hinshaw Mason Smith, W. Va. 

Howell Nichols Somers, N. Y 

Jarman O'Day Stratton 

Jarrett Oliver Taylor 

Jenks, N.H Pearson Thomas, N. J. 

Kefauver Plauché Thomason 

Kelly, Ill. Ploeser Voorhis, Calif. 

Kennedy, Foage Wadsworth 
Michael J. Powers West 

Kleberg Rich White 

Kocialkowski Robertson, Wolfenden, Pa. 

Kramer . Dak. Wolverton, N. J. 

Leavy Rockefeller Woodrum, Va. 

Lesinski Sabath 

McArdle Schaefer, II. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Canfield against. 

Mr. Barden for, with Mr. McLean against, 

Mr. Jarman for, with Mr. Elston against. 

Mr. Poage for, with Mr. Hess against. 

Mr. Thomason for, with Mr. Gifford against. 

Mr. Gavagan for, with Mr. Dirksen against. 

Mr. Kocialkowski for, with Mr. Jarrett 
against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Stratton against. 

Mr. Pearson for, with Mr. Hinshaw against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Bolles against. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa for, with Mr. Oliver 
against. 

Mr. Kefauver for, with Mr. Flaherty against. 

Mr. Ploeser for, with Mr. Andrews against. 

Mr. Kramer for, with Mr. Wolfenden of 
Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy for, with Mr. 
Thomas of New Jersey against. 

Mr. Fitzgerald for, with Mr. Wolverton of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Somers of New York for, with Mr. 
Crowther against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Wads- 
worth 


the following 


Kleberg with Mr. Rich. 

Hart with Mr. Shannon, 

West with Mr. Arends, 

Kelly of Illinois with Mrs. Bolton. 
Chapman with Mr. Maas. 

Secrest with Mr. Engel. 

Magnuson with Mr. Howell. 

Green with Mr. Carter. 

Lesinski with Mr. Powers. 

Flannery with Mr. Gearhart. 

Bloom with Mr. Heidinger. 

McArdle with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Mason, 
Schuetz with Mr. Case of South Da- 


Plauché with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
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Domengeaux with Mr. Scott. 
Buckley of New York with Mr. Rob- 
ertson of North Dakota. 


Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mrs. 
O'Day. 

Mr, Leavy with Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. White with Mr. Maciejewski. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, has the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] voted? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is not recorded. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Ihave a pair with the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
Bonner. Were he present he would have 
voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, on this roll 
call I voted “nay.” I have a pair with the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
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Barven, who, if he were present, would 
vote “yea.” I therefore withdraw my 
vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, on this roll 
call I voted “nay.” I have a pair with the 
gentieman from Alabama, Mr. JARMAN. 
If he were present, he would have voted 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote and 
answer present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the conferees may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on the bill H. R. 2788, the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. O'NEAL]? 

There was no objection. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (Rept. No. 331), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

House Resolution 156 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 43, a joint resolution to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, signed 
at Washington on November 28, 1940, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the joint 
resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the joint resolution 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recom- 
mit, with or without instructions. 


EXEMPTION FROM INTERNAL-REVENUE 
TAXES OF ARTICLES IMPORTED BY 
CONSULAR OFFICERS OF FOREIGN 
STATES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (Rept. No. 332), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


House Resolution 157 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resdive itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for consideration of H. R. 3835, @ bill 
to exempt from internal-revenue taxes, on 
the basis of reciprocity, articles imported by 
consular officers and employees of foreign 
states for their personal or official use. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
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chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit, with or without instructions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McGranery] 
on the occasion of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick dinner at Philadelphia on 
March 17. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McKroucH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LELAND M. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a rumor came to me this morning in 
connection with the new 11-man media- 
tion board, and that was that Mr. Sid- 
ney Hillman was either going to control, 
or is now endeavoring to maneuver him- 
self into such a position that he would 
control, the selection of all personnel un- 
der this Board. 

In connection with this matter, I called 
Mr, Dykstra’s office at Republic 5500. I 
was there referred to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, Republic 7500, and 
talked to a Miss Rouse and a Mr. Capella. 
They advised me that it was not yet 
definitely determined as to who would 
handle the required personnel. 

I think that this Congress should rouse 
itself to a point of finding out whether 
Hillman is going to select this personnel. 
If he is, it might be pretty definitely 
stated that we will then have a board 
who will tell capital where to get off, and 
nothing will be told to this destructive, 
communistic C. I. O. leadership as to 
what they must do. 

Lock at this picture. Madam Perkins, 
the great defender of Harry Bridges, the 
biggest failure that the Labor Depart- 
ment has ever had; through her control 
has set this destructive communistic 
C. I. O. leadership in the saddle on the 
Labor Board. This same destructive 
C. I. O. leadership completely dominates 
the N. L. R. B. Now then, who do we 
find as cochairman in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management? None other than 
Sidney Hillman, a foreign-born C. I. O. 
leader. If a plan had been predeter- 
mined to set this communistic C. I. O. 
leadership in complete domination of our 
defense program, it could not have been 
more thoroughly carried out, and if the 
ultimate object of this racketeering, 
hijacking, socialistic, communistic lead- 
ership is to sabotage our national-defense 
program and the Nation itself, they cer- 
tainly have been placed in the key posi- 
tions to do it. 
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Let us look at the results that this 
group, the Perkinses, the Hillmans, the 
Murrays, the N. L. R. B., and their half- 
baked Socialistis and Communists have 
brought upon us. The administration 
has nourished and coddled and bred what 
they should have been outlawed leader- 
ship and most of them placed in the 
penitentiary. Now, this same adminis- 
tration has had this racketeering, hi- 
jacking, communistic C. I. O. group come 
back home to roost. Now they have been 
placed in power, they are ready to sink 
their poisonous fangs into the heart of 
the defense program and destroy it as 
their first step, and with their second 
step they are already proceeding to 
sovietize and communize the United 
States, its Government, and everything 
therein. 

Look at this morning’s paper, the 
Washington Post, dated March 25, 1941, 
and note where the destructive com- 
munistic C. I. O. is sinking its fangs into 
the heart of our defense program, 
namely, the steel companies which are 
supposed to produce the steel with which 
this country can defend itself. Note the 
trend of violence, where 700 policemen 
had to help carry out a court injunction 
in connection with the opening of the 
McCormick works of the International 
Harvester Co. Note that the Ford Motor 
Co.’s Lincoln plant had to shut down, 
and that the entire automobile industry 
throughout Michigan is threatened with 
a shut-down, due to a 2-week-old strike 
at the Midland Steel Products Co. Note 
that the socialistic, communistic C. I. O. 
administered N. L. R. B. has signed sub- 
penas for Henry Ford and his son, Edsel 
to appear; that they are going to com- 
munize this plant or ruin it. Note, also, 
that John L. Lewis has seized this time 
of crisis in our national-defense program 
to say that his union’s demands will not 
amount to $500,000 a day, but will only 
amount to $225,000 a day increase. Is it 
coming to a point where $225,000 a day 
is small change to these racketeers and 
highjackers, and that these amounts may 
be extracted from the taxpayers with im- 
punity? And does it mean that these 
demands are so important that the na- 
tional-defense program may be sabotaged 
in order to get them? 

Every newspaper you pick up, from any 
section of the country, shows this com- 
munistic C. I. O. leadership advocating 
strikes, even as far out as Death Valley. 
They are striking in the Trona plant, a 
plant which produces chemicals on which 
the United States is dependent. It does 
not make any difference where you go, 
from coast to coast, and in the interior. 

You will note that I have termed these 
activities communistic, and I submit to 
you that they are. The best evidence of 
this now is the owner of the Harvill Air- 
craft Die-casting Corporation plant at 
Inglewood. The owner of this plant, 
although proceeding under a superior 
court order, was not permitted, with his 
office workers, to enter into his own plant, 
What is this? Is this not revciution, od 
are not these communistie G. I. O. lead- 
ers proceeding ünder what they term as 
® new “front,” calling these revolutions 
Strikes? And is this not, in fact, a rev- 
olution to seize private property? They 
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certainly have seized private property and 
have kept the owners out. 

If I owned a plant and had a court 
order to back me up to enter in my own 
plant, I would see these strikers in hell 
with their backs broken before I would 
be kept out. 

What is this going to come to in the 
final analysis? This spineless adminis- 
tration has either got to take some Amer- 
ican action or else they are going to face 
revolution and real bloodshed. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the owners of these properties are not 
going to have these properties invaded 
by hoodlums, bums, Socialists, Commu- 
nists, and C. I. O. leaders, and take it 
lying down. The time has come when 
the owners of small industries are ready 
to protect their industries with their 
lives, and they are going to do it. 

In order to obviate any such terrible 
revolution and loss of our defense pro- 
gram, I am going to ask every Democrat, 
and every Republican, to waive aside any 
party consideration and, for the sake of 
the safety and welfare of our country, 
and for the sake of preserving this coun- 
try through the accomplishment of our 
national defense, and the saving of our 
form of government, to address a note to 
the President of the United States asking 
the removal of Madam Perkins, Sidney 
Hillman, Murray, or anyone in the 
N. L. R. B., or any of the boards appointed 
by the President, who is connected in any 
manner with this subversive, socialistic, 
racketeering, hijacking, communistic 
C. I. O. leadership. 

I think that every Congressman in this 
House is accountable for what is happen- 
ing to our form of government, that is, 
socializing, sovietizing or communizing it, 
or whatever you choose to term it, and I 
think that these same Congressmen are 
pledged to their constituencies to stop 
these things before they happen, rather 
then let them happen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an editorial from the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID LASSER 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I called the 
attention of the House yesterday tg tne 
appointment of David Lasser as * 
ment relation gnesielist of the W. P. A. 
Let mə réad you a little bit from the 

iGarings on the investigation of the 
W. P. A.: 

In connection with the so-called hunger 
march of the Workers Alliance and other 
pressure groups in 1936, they occupied the 
State capitol of Pennsylvania and refused to 
leave. During occupancy serious damage was 
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done to the furniture and the building. Ac- 
cording to reports, more than $1,139.77 was 
expended by the State in connection with 
repairs to the senate gallery and State prop- 
erty. The above figure does not represent 
the only expense to the State in connection 
with this affair. Photographs are in the file 
showing David Lasser and others engaged in 
this rioting. 


I have here in my hand a photograph 
showing Mr. Lasser right in the middle 
leading the riot at the Pennsylvania 
State capitol. Is that not a nice kind 
of a fellow to put in a $4,000 job in the 
W. P. A.? I wonder how long the people 
are going to stand for this kind of per- 
formance. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What are his duties 
in his new position? 

Mr. TABER. He has to go around and 
find out why W. P. A. employees are not 
aoo pena by employers in defense indus- 

es, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article on life-insurance companies pub- 
lished in the Bridgeport Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. KOPPLEMANN]? 

There was no objection, 

(Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp.) 


MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS UNDER CALI- 
FORNIA STATE INSPECTION 


Mr, ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Specker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ELLIOTT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the permission given me to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
joint resolution passed by the California 
Legislature memorializing the President 
of the United States anc the Congress to 
take the steps necessary to permit meat 
and meat products prepared under Cali- 
fornia State inspection to be sold on the 
same basis as meat and meat products 
under Federal inspection. Those packing 
Plants in California operating under the 
State meat-inspection laws maintain fully 
as high a standard of quality as those with 
Federal inspection. For the Army and 
Navy to confine the bids to those plants 
having Federal meat inspection would 
limit the large naticne!-defense orders 
to only five giants in California, to the 
exclusion of the many well-qualified in- 
dependent packers, The independent 
packers have provided the best market 
for the ranchers of California and have 
consistently protected their interests, 
We had a similar situation in the sup- 

plying of the C. C. C. camps some years 
ago. After investigation by the War De- 
partment, State-inspected plants were 
qualified to furnish the meat require- 
ments. Where standards are maintained 
by a State equaling those of the Federal 
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Government, the fact of equal merit un- 
der equally rigid rules should be recog- 
nized by the Government in its purchases, 
The resolution follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 4 


Relative to memorializing the President and 
the Congress to take the steps necessary to 
permit meat and meat products prepared 
under California State inspection to be sold 
on the same basis as meat and meat prod- 
ucts under Federal inspection 


Whereas the California meat-inspection 
law was patterned after and conforms to the 
Federal meat-inspection law and it is a recog- 
nized fact that California’s meat-inspection 
law and the administration thereof is equiv- 
alent in all essential respects to Federal meat 
inspection; and 

Whereas inspection under the Federal law 
in California is limited to 5 packing plants 
while more than 450 packing plants are in- 
spected under the State law; and 

Whereas at the present time bids on the 
sale of meat and meat products to the Fed- 
eral Government by packing plants under 
State inspection are not epproved and the 
privilege of selling meat and meat products 
to the United States and its agencies and in- 
stitutions is granted only to the few plants 
operating under Federal inspection; and 

Whereas the prosecution of the national- 
defense efforts is causing and will cause a 
great increase in the amount of meat and 
meat products required to meet the needs of 
the Army, Navy, and other Federal institu- 
tions and agencies and it is desirable to pro- 
vide an expanded source of supply which 
may be assured by opening a new outlet for 
the products of a vitally necessary industry; 
and 

Whereas the privilege of selling meat and 
meat products to the Federal Government in 
California should be extended to all State- 
inspected packing plants and can be done 
without in any way diminishing the quality 
of the products supplied to the Government 
since the legend “California inspected and 
passed” is equivalent to the legend “United 
States inspected and passed” in all material 
respects; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to enact such legislation 
or to take such other steps as may be neces- 
sary to provide that meat and meat products 
inspected and passed under the California 
meat-inspection law may be sold to and pur- 
chased by the United States and its agencies 
on the same footing as meat and meat prod- 
ucts produced under Federal inspection; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of California is hereby requested to cause to 
be transmitted copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Member of the House of Representatives from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States; and that such Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California are hereby respect- 
fully urged to support such legislation or 
such other proceedings as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purpose and intent of this 
resolution, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
address by Chester C. Davis before the 
Southern Governors Conference and a 
resolution of the Southern Governors 
Conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial of 
March 13, entitled “Seven Billion for 
Britain” by M. E. Garber, editor of the 
Madison Courier, Madison, Ind. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. WILSON]? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the R=corp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Lanprs]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a joint resolution 
passed by the State Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States not to repeal or modify the Em- 
bargo Act of 1927 relating to the impor- 
tation of meats from foreign lands, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDERSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
informed that the speech of Mr. Chester 
C. Davis before the Southern Governors 
Conference has already been placed in 
the Recorp. I therefore modify my prior 
request and ask unanimous consent to 
include only the resolution of the South- 
ern Governors Conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a brief editorial 
from the Indianapolis News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Luptow]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SMITH of Virginia asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and to include cer- 
tain comment by the president of Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to ask the majority 
leader if he can tell us the program for 
tomorrow and Friday. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow there |. 


will be considered the extension of the 
Bituminous Coal Act. On Friday we will 
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take up the War Department civil func- 
tions appropriation bill. If the bill under 
consideration tomorrow is completed 
early enough that there is sufficient time 
left, we may start general debate on the 
War Department civil functions appro- 
priation bill and complete its considera- 
tion on Friday, but the probability is that 
there will not be enough time and that 
the bill will come up on Friday. 

If the Committee on Rules reports a 
rule making in order the consideration of 
the Hobbs bill, it is my intention to have 
that considered on Monday. However, 
if there is a roll call on that bill, it is my 
intention to have the roll call go over 
until Tuesday. If that rule is not re- 
ported, or, if it is, after the bill is disposed 
of, the cotton net-weight bill will be 
next in order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To- 
morrow there will be considered only the 
bill providing for the extension of the 
Bituminous Coal Act? Two rules were 
reported out today. They will not be 
called up tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. One of the 
rules reported out today relates to the 
coffee agreement. That will not come 
up until next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand there are several conference 
reports that will come in tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. One of the bills re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, on which a rule was granted to- 
day, has a unanimous report. The 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have agreed that they will ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
request may be made tomorrow? 

Mr, McCORMACK. If unanimous 
consent is granted for the consideration 
of that bill, there will be no necessity for 
calling up the rule. I understand there 
is no controversy over the bill. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
is no objection on my part to that. I 
am acquainted with the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If unanimous 
consent is not granted, the rule will not 
be called up and the bill will not be con- 
sidered tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ros- 
SION] wants to know what the Hobbs bill 
covers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the alien 
deportation bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp on the Office of 
Government Reports bill that passed the 
House yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
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Montana [Mr. O'Connor] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES TAX 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
letter I am now going to read has nothing 
whatever to do with the subject I shall 
later discuss, but it was written by a very, 
very distinguished and brilliant member 
of the bar of Montana, a most patriotic 
man and one of the foremost lawyers of 
the entire West. He is an ex-chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Montana. 
The letter is addressed to me, and reads 
as follows: 


HELENA, MONT., March 22, 1941. 
James F. O'CONNOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Connor: Regard- 
less of my attitude on the lend-lease bill, 
it is now a law, It was passed upon the as- 
surance that it was a measure to keep the 
United States out of war. Many Representa- 
tives and Senators voted for it upon that 
pledge, otherwise they would have voted 
against it. But now every sign is that the 
United States is going into the war, all-out, 
and unless United States citizens rise up 
and stop it that fate, with all its disasters 
and horrors, is impending. The people of 
Montana are almost unanimously against 
going to war or permitting this country to 
be engaged in it as an active participant. 

I am telling you my fixed policy. If any 
Senator or Member of Congress from Mon- 
tana fails to do his utmost to keep the 
United States from participating actively in 
the war, or in anywise engaging in combat, 
I will do my utmost to defeat that Repre- 
sentative or Senator when he comes up for 
reelection. I say this in all kindness, but the 
time has come when personal friendship is a 
very minor matter as compared to the main- 
tenance of this Republic. 

Very truly yours, 
Lew L. CALLAWAY. 


Mr. Callaway lives in Helena, Mont. 
In my opinion, he expresses the senti- 
ment in the West. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 13th day of March, 
this year, I introduced H. R. 3995. The 
purpose of this bill is to provide for a 
manufacturers’ sales tax in lieu of prop- 
erty taxes, in whole or in part. 

This bill is designed primarily to help 
the farmer. His tax position has been so 
unfayorable as to warrant a sincere ef- 
fort in finding a more equitable method 
of taxation as it applies to him. The bill 
applies to home owners and other real- 
property owners. 

SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES WITH THE PROPERTY TAX 


No other factor in the agricultural or 
in the economic situation of the Nation 
is more important today than our taxes. 
Forty-nine major tax systems, with thou- 
sands of subsidiary jurisdictions, extract 
tax money unsystematically from both 
bursting and empty purses. The income 
tax, whether State or Federal, treats 
kindly the purses of those adept at simu- 
lating tragedy in the showing of their 
joint business-personal financial ac- 
counts. It favors the crafty to the dis- 
advantage of the scrupulous. 

Never before was there a time when 
the necessity was more urgent for re. 
vamping our tax system as it applies to 
real property than the present. Our 
undertaking in Europe to underwrite the 
expenditures of the democracies for war 
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purposes is going to cost the American 
taxpayers before the story is told not less 
than from twenty to thirty billion dollars. 
It is not fantastic to assume that by the 
time the appetite for war has been satis- 
fied that our indebtedness will approxi- 
mate around $100,000,000,000, and unless 
we provide a different system of financ- 
ing this program than we now have our 
annual interest burden will reach two to 
three billions. The heaviest of the bur- 
den of all of this indebtedness will finally 
rest on the shoulders of the persons who 
have the property that the tax collector 
can find and who cannot pass their taxes 
on, such as the farmer. Consequently 
this is the time to commence to get set 
for trouble in the future. 

The property tax commits injustices 
more personal and direct. Whether the 
individual property owner has current 
income or not, whether the property has 
paid the owner a return or cumulated a 
loss for him, the amount of the tax levy 
against it is determined on the theoret- 
ical assumption of normal or average 
income. I have seen thousands of farm- 
ers in Montana lose their homes through 
taxation because of drought, insects, hail, 
or some other disaster over which they 
had no control, as they were required to 
pay taxes on an assumed valuation on 
their lands. 

The theoretical average person does 
have income from which he can pay 
taxes, and for such an individual the 
property tax need never be disastrous. 
But few, if any, property owners conform 
to such an average. During the past 
decade farmers, in particular, have been 
taxed by this method far beyond their 
ability to pay. 

The property tax is regressive, and in 
two ways. First, it falls with relative se- 
verity on low-income classes, such as 
farmers and wage earners, because these 
classes have little wealth outside the 
classes of tangible property regularly 
found and assessed for tax purposes. 
This means that the burdensome prop- 
erty tax applies to nearly their entire 
wealth. Although higher-income groups 
also own property, they own in addition 
large amounts of income-producing 
wealth which, first, may be given a special 
low rate; second, may escape the property 
tax completely; or third, may be entirely 
exempt from all taxes. The property tax 
is regressive secondly for the reason that 
assessment for tax purposes is almost uni- 
versally unfair to the smaller, the lower- 
value, and the poorer-quality properties. 
Both small farms and poor farms are 
commonly assessed higher per dollar of 
value than are the large and the valuable 
ones. 

Furthermore the difficulty probably 
cannot in most cases be credited to dis- 
honest assessment. There is no clear-cut 
and definite way of assessing property. 
There is sale value or market value, yes; 
but only when a farm is sold. It is esti- 
mated that the average farm changes 
hands only once in 15 years. Further, 
many transfers are not voluntary sales, 
and, hence, fail to determine true market 
value. Voluntary sale occurs perhaps 
once every 40 years. In addition, most 
voluntary sale records fail to show the 
full sale price, so that the transactions 
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are useless for assessment purposes—un- 
less coupled with cumbrous and expen- 
sive legal methods of requiring true re- 
ports of full consideration on every trans- 
action. 

Still another charge against the prop- 
erty tax is that its levy is in relation to 
technical ownership rather than equity. 
Whether a farmer has his farm free of 
debt or has 80 percent of its price still to 
pay, he is taxed on the entire assessment 
for the property. 

Two other serious difficulties with the 
property tax relate to the revenue re- 
quirements which depend upon this tax. 
Greatest dependence upon the property 
tax exists in the case of the smallest geo- 
graphical jurisdictions, the local govern- 
ments. These local communities, from 
their very restriction in size, fail to have 
the diversity of industry, income sources, 
and tax-paying ability which exist in 
broader units. This lack of diversity, in 
turn, means that good or bad times, pros- 
perity or depression, will have a greater 
effect on the whole community. Need of 
emergency revenues will occur at rela- 
tively short intervals and with relatively 
great severity. The property tax is prac- 
tically the sole local source of the revenue 
required. 

In other words, the property tax in 
most States virtually a real-estate tax, 
furnishes the principal cushion for the 
whole State and local tax system. It can 
be claimed conservatively that property- 
tax levies are largely of the nature of 
“fixed charges” against the farmer’s busi- 
ness. The percentage which such a fixed 
tax takes from a farmer’s cash receipts 
rises in bad years and falls in good years. 
Worse than this, levies often increase in 
bad times, and cause even greater varia- 
tion in the proportion of receipts taken 
by the State and local governments. 

I am not going to go into the question 
of delinquencies. The details are more 
or less familiar to the person who has 
given the subject any thought. 


THE FARMERS’ TAX POSITION 


We may take as an indication the rela- 
tionship between taxes and returns. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census re- 
ported in 1929 farm real-estate taxes in 
Montana took 22.3 percent of the gross 
on cash rented farms. 

In some States this percent reached as 
high as 564% percent. In Montana, taxes 
amount annually to approximately $37,- 
821,000, 68 percent of which is collected 
against property regardless of the rev- 
enue it produces. In addition to the 
property tax which the farmer pays, he 
usually has considerable personal prop- 
erty which adds from 10 to 15 percent to 
his real-estate taxes. In 1929 the total 
farm property taxes made up 81 percent 
of the principal levies falling directly on 
the farmers. Later it fell slightly. It 
is conceded that for several decades prop- 
erty taxes have risen faster than have 
incomes. From year to year the tax 
levies fail utterly to reflect income 
changes. In the eyes of the law and the 
tax collector the farmer with a complete 
crop failure can, under the usual property 
tax law be granted no favor as compared 
with the farmer with a bumper crop. 
Even if his efforts are destroyed year 
after year by hail, flood, fire, or other dis- 
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aster, even if he is forced to accept 
charity to obtain food and clothing, the 
farm owner must meet a tax levy based 
on a theoretical concept of the value of 
his property, at pain of paying a tre- 
mendous penalty or of losing his farm. 
Property taxes levied on the average 
farm acre in 1939 were 90 percent higher 
than those levied in the period 1909-13; 
they were higher by 202 percent than 
those levied in 1890. It will be observed 
that the period from 1909 to 1914 is used 
for the yardstick years for parity pay- 
ments now. In other words, if a farmer 
today were to receive parity payment for 
wheat, such parity would not take into 
account the 90 percent increase in his 
taxes. Therefore, it would still not oe 
parity. As the farmer cannot include his 
taxes in the prices for which he sells his 
products, he cannot pass them on and 
must absorb them, but when he buys an 
article he must pay the seller’s taxes all 
the way back to the manufacturer in the 
price that he pays for what he buys. It 
is therefore obvious that if the farmer 
is to survive we must find a way of chang- 
ing the system under which he is taxed. 
I have given this subject thought for 
many years and have reached the con- 
clusion that the bill I have introduced 
comes nearer to a solution than any other 
remedy I have been able to find, and will 
do more in solving the plight of the 
farmer and home owner than any legis- 
lation thus far enacted. Our tax system 
so far as the farmer is concerned is still 
in the “horse and buggy” days. Before 
attempting an analysis of this bill I want 
to say that I do not claim to be an 
expert on taxation and neither do I claim 
perfection for the bill. I feel that if I 
have presented something to the Con- 
gress that will cause a serious study to 
be made of this problem, with a resultant 
remedy, though it be not mine, that I will 
have carried out one of the purposes for 
which I came to Congress. 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES TAX 


The type of levy offered in the present 
bill as fulfilling the requirements follows 
essentialy the plan used by the Domin- 
ion of Canada in taxing manufactured 
and imported commodities. Aside from 
administration and any additional por- 
tion retained in the Federal Treasury, 
it would cost precisely what is now paid 
in another form, because it would be lev- 
ied in lieu of property taxes. It is rec- 
ognized that a tax in lieu of the property 


tax cannot well be instituted to the full- 


est extent, at least for the present; thus 
provision is made for permitting reten- 
tion of the property tax but with differ- 
ential disadvantages based on the rela- 
tive extent to which property taxes con- 
tinue to be used. The method used to 
accomplish this end will be discussed 
more fully in connection with the alloca- 
tion formula to be used to distribute the 
receipts from the in-lieu tax. 

The bill provides for an excise tax of 
8 percent upon articles sold by the man- 
ufacturer or importer thereof. To avoid 
pyramiding of the tax and to simplify 
administration, a licensing plan is set up 
in section 5 of the bill, which permits 
tax-free sales between licensed manu- 
facturers. This avoids taxing any goods 
which are one manufacturer’s finished 
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products and another manufacturer’s 
materials. The tax applies at only one 
point in the process of manufacturing; 
namely, when the article leaves the man- 
ufacturing process and enters consump- 
tion channels. The bill further provides 
for the allocation of 90 percent of the 
revenues from the tax to the several 
States to be used only to reduce the prop- 
erty tax. 

The 8-percent rate provided in the bill 
will permit the reduction of property 
taxes by about two-thirds. In 1937, 
when property taxes levied by all juris- 
dictions amounted to about four and 
seven-tenths billion dollars, the value of 
manufactures reported by the Bureau of 
the Census was over $60,000,000,000, of 
which about one-third represents dupli- 
cation due to one manufacturer's output 
becoming the materials of another. 
Thus, had the proposed tax been in ef- 
fect in 1937, it would have applied to 
manufactures valued at about $40,000,- 
000,000 and taxes amounting to about 
three and two-tenths billion dollars 
would have been collected. The latest 
available figures for 1940 suggest a po- 
tential yield in that year of about the 
same sum. It would, of course, be pos- 
sible to replace even more of the prop- 
erty tax later merely by increasing the 
tax rate on manufacturers to 9 or even 
i0 percent. ; 

To insure attainment of the major ob- 
jective of reducing property taxes, pro- 
vision is made for the distribution of 
most of the revenues among the States 
for that purpose. It is recognized that 
individual States have the right and the 
privilege of shaping their tax systems 
as they see fit. The distributive plan, 
however, has been developed so that ev- 
ery State can participate if it wishes. In 
fact, the plan is so generous that no 
State can afford to stay out. And yet 
this generosity is restricted to those 
States which can present acceptable 
plans for reducing property taxes within 
their jurisdictions. Section 15 of the 
bill provides that 90 percent of the reve- 
nues will be available for distribution 
among the States which meet the speci- 
fied requirements. The remaining 10 
percent of the revenues will be retained 
in the Federal Treasury to cover the 
costs of administration and collection 
and also to provide a moderate amount 
of revenue for the Federal Government. 

The allocations to the various States 
will be made on the basis of the three- 
part formula included in section 15. 
After the amount of the distributive reve- 
nue has been determined, it will be pro- 
rated among the States as follows: First, 
one-third according to the total tax reve- 
nues raised within each State by the 
State and its political subdivisions during 
the preceding year; second, one-third ac- 
cording to the total tax revenues raised 
otherwise than by taxes on property dur- 
ing the preceding year; and third, one- 
third according to their population as 
shown by the last preceding census. 

The first part of the formula recog- 
nizes the importance of avoiding sudden 
disturbance to the pattern of govern- 
mental services and revenues already es- 
tablished within a State. It will be noted 
that this operates to the advantage of 
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States which have been financing their 
current activities with a minimum of 
borrowing. The second part provides a 
differential favoring those States which 
are already or shall in the future ap- 
proach the objective of reducing their 
relative reliance upon property taxes. 
The third part of the formula will result 
in an augmented share of the funds 
going to areas where, despite an appre- 
ciable concentration of population, the 
distribution of wealth is such that they 
are unable to use many of the more pro- 
ductive types of taxes to raise the 
amounts of revenue necessary to finance 
adequate levels of Government services. 
In short, this may contribute toward 
raising the leve of Government services 
in certain areas where this would be 
highly desirable. But in no case would 
any State receive the amount allccated to 
it unless it first shall have submitted and 
had approved a plan for utilizing such 
funds for the reduction of property taxes 
levied by the State and its political sub- 
divisions. It will be noted that if in the 
course of time the reliance of the various 
States upon property taxes is reduced to 
a uniform proportion of their total tax 
revenues, parts (1) and (2) of the for- 
mula approach identity. Any State, how- 
ever, which continues to rely heavily upon 
property taxes is at an increasing dis- 
advantage in part (2) of the allocation 
formula. 

Once the property tax has been re- 

duced, provision must be made for ways 
and means of preventing it from rising 
again. Insofar as subdivisions of the 
States are concerned, it would be possible 
for the States to provide for maximum 
tax rates that could not be exceeded ex- 
cept under exceptional circumstances. 
One method currently used is to permit 
individual jurisdictions to increase their 
rates above the maximum only when ap- 
proved by affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of those voting on the question. 
_ Provisions for such local limitations on 
taxes are without the scope of the Fed- 
eral Government's action, but provision 
is made in the bill for insuring to a State 
as a whole retention of the benefits of the 
initial reduction in property taxes. The 
bill permits an increase of 10 percent in 
the aggregate property-tax revenues 
within any State without penalty. If the 
increase exceeds i0 percent, however, the 
State is penalized under part (2) of the 
‘distribution formula by deducting the 
total amount of such property-tax reve- 
nues from the total non-property-tax 
revenues in fixing the basis for the prora- 
tion. 

The adoption of the plan contemplated 
in this bill would redound to the advan- 
tage of both locai governments and indi- 
viduals. This in-lieu tax should relieve 
the fiscal distress of many local govern- 
mental units, reduce their need of fre- 
quent borrowing, and improve their 
credit standing. Of even wider social 
significance, it should make sweeping re- 
ductions in the distress caused to indi- 
viduals and communities by the sequence 
of regressive assessment, delinquency, 
usurious interest and penalties, and loss 
of equity. All too often there is such a 
depletion of working capital and credit 
as to preclude any reasonable chance of 
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regaining a livelihood, then impossible 
debt and bankruptcy or abandonment, 
followed by tenancy, relief, itinerant 
efforts at new occupations, and so on. 

Of tremendous importance to our 
landed resources and the conservation of 
national productive capacity is the fact 
that the displacement of much of the 
property tax by such an in-lieu tax should 
avoid an important fraction of the mis- 
use of rural lands induced directly and 
indirectly by the property-tax difficul- 
ties. Extent of the probable saving in 
human and landed resources cannot be 
measured. In fact, no realistic measure 
of the damage done and in progress ap- 
pears possible. The composite story of 
the various programs approved by Con- 
gress since 1932 in relation to agriculture 
and the conservation of resources can 
hardly be interpreted otherwise than as 
laying extensive blame on local taxation 
situations. And local taxation in rural 
areas has been approximately synony- 
mous with property taxation. 

Displacement of property taxation fre- 
quently is opposed on the grounds that 
no other system is workable. Upon an- 
alysis one may be led to wonder whether 
the real ground for opposition is not the 
belief that substitute measures would be 
workable—and as a result would levy the 
tax where the ability rests, instead of 
continuing to impose it on property 
owners, such as farmers, without regard 
for their ability to pay. 

On the question of ability to bear the 
burden, may I call your attention to the 
fact that the farm population in the 
United States is about 25 percent of the 
whole of our population, and according 
to the latest figures furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the 
farmers of the country receive from 6 
to 7 percent of the national income, and 
the taxes on property amounts to ap- 
proximately 32 percent of the total reve- 
nue raised for tax purposes by the Gov- 
ernment and all subdivisions. So the in- 
justices of our tax system are obvious. 
Another point, while not directly related 
but pertinent, the longer the European 
war is prolonged, the more the farmers 
will suffer. Our agricultural exports 
during the last year of World War No. 1 
amounted to excess of $5,000,000,000. In 
1940 exports of agricultural products 
amounted to approximately one-half bil- 
lion dollars. Great Britain is taking little 
of our agricultural products as seen by 
these figures. No agricultural products 
raised in Montana are contemplated to 
be benefited in the lease-lend program. 
I point this out primarily to show the 
urgent necessity of revamping our tax 
system. 

The shocking economic injustice our 
farmers are required to bear is graphi- 
cally shown in the table inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
on page A1182, by the gentleman from 
Missouri, Hon. CLARENCE CANNON. 

Time and again I have seen farmers 
mortgage even their milk cows and farm- 
ing implements to raise funds with which 
to pay their taxes after they had been 
droughted out or lost their crop in 
some other manner beyond their control 
or were forced to sell when prices were so 
low that their farms would not produce 
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sufficient income to meet their tax bill. 
The injustice of a system permitting this 
cannot be overemphasized. 

I think that one-third of this tax will 
be absorbed by the manufacturers and 
importers. This will come about by com- 
petition and reduction of taxes on their 
real property. I think that this will be 
the best means of aiding in the saving 
of the homes of the farmers, 

Some may fear that certain of the pres- 
ent property owners will gain unduly from 
the reduction in property taxes. But all 
too many farmers and other property 
owners are on the verge of insolvency due 
in no small measure to the crushing bur- 
den of property taxes. For such persons 
the reduction in property taxes will con- 
tribute to an improved financial standing 
through reducing their fixed charges. 
Those for whom the tax saving is an ad- 
dition to net income will not necessarily 
receive an unfair competitive advantage. 
Such property owners will be subject to 
income taxes, which it is assumed will 
continue to be levied on net incomes at 
the present rate or at increased rates. 
It is to be expected that the economic 
gain from the improved situation of those 
now handicapped by heavy property 
taxes will far exceed any possible disad- 
vantage from the heavier income-tax 
payments by the others. The latter, of 
course, will.be paid only by those who 
have sufficient net income to subject 
themselves to the provisions of the in- 
come-tax laws. Aside from the possibil- 
ity of such added income-tax payments, 
the burden on the total economy of the 
Nation would not be changed by the pro- 
posed bill because the tax levied upon 
manufacturers would be offset by corre- 
sponding reductions in property tax. I 
believe that business would be stimulated 
by increasing the property owners’ pur- 
chasing power. I hope the Members of 
Congress will study the bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


“IT IS A FOULE BIRD THAT FYLETH HIS 
OWN NEST” OR, AS SKELTON HAS IT, 
“THAT BYRD IS NOT HONEST THAT 
FYLETH HYS OWNE NEST” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 10 minutes and to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most amazing aspects of our aid to 
Britain—national-defense program—is 
the manner in which administration of- 
ficials defeat the President’s purpose. 

If aid to Britain and national defense, 
rather than a revolution and the seizure 
of the industrial plants, be the President’s 
objective, it is difficult to understand why 
he permits Sidney Hillman, his subordi- 
nates, and the Labor Department to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of his purpose. 

It is conceded that the strike at the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., which is now in its 
sixty-third day, has prevented for 63 
days, and now prevents, the delivery to 
the Navy of machinery which is essen- 
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tial to the construction of ships which 
the Navy needs and must have. That 
same strike is holding up the production 
of powder at the Radford, Va., powder 
plant, which we must have, if Britain is 
to be aided. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] 
offered proof from the well of the House 
that it was inspired and carried on by 
the Communists. The excuse for the 
strike is the demand of the C. I. O. that 
only members of its organization shall 
hold jobs in that plant. The C. I. O. 
claims the exclusive right to sell jobs, 
and to sell them only to its own members. 
This assertion cannot be successfully dis- 
puted, 

Why is the C. I. O. permitted to keep 
more than half of the employees of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co, from their jobs, from 
producing and delivering the material 
which the Army and the Navy need? 

The reason is not hard to learn. Sid- 
ney Hillman, vice president of the C. I. O., 
and other administration officials are 
back of the C. I. O. drive to the extent at 
least that they are encouraging the strik- 
ers, are doing nothing to open the plant 
to those who would work for defense, for 
their Government. 

Time and again representatives of the 
management of Allis-Chalmers have been 
called on the carpet and warned on oc- 
casion that if a settlement was not 
reached the Government might consider 
the taking over of the plant. The only 
settlement which the union is willing to 
accept is one which would require the 
Allis-Chalmers corporation to violate the 
N. L. R. A. by discharging two A. F. of L. 
men who are characterized by Harold 
Christoffel, president of the C. I. O. local, 
as “disrupters.” 

Christoffel, in a hearing before the 
Wisconsin State Labor Board, described a 
“disrupter” as one who— 

First. Wears an A. F. of L. button while 
working in the shop. 

Second. Says with a scowl that he 
does not like local 248 (Christoffel’s 
union). 

Third. Says the leaders of local 248 
are communistic. 

Fourth. Says the leaders of local 248 
are radical. 

Fifth. Says the leaders of local 248 are 
very unreasonable, 

Christoffel claims that a majority of 
the C. I. O. employees voted in favor of 
a strike. That claim has been shown to 
be fraudulent by testimony taken before 
the Wisconsin State Labor Board. It now 
appears from statements of the at- 
torneys for the union and from Chris- 
toffel’s statement that their own hand- 
writing expert, Katherine Wheeler, had 
“informed them there was a consider- 
able” number of irregular votes; that she 
estimated there were 1,800 irregular votes 
and that she expressed doubt over several 
hundred other ballots. 

This hearing has disclosed the fact that 
there were more than 2,200 fraudulent 
ballots cast at the election at which the 
strike vote was taken, and that a ma- 
jority of the employees did not vote to 
go on strike. Yet, by the use of fraudu- 
lent ballots and by stuffing the ballot box, 
Christoffel and his associates have given 
the impression that the employees were 
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on strike, The truth is that Christoffel, 
the Communist, and his associates called 
and have maintained this strike. 

And, notwithstanding his admission 
that the first election was fraudulent, 
Christoffel refuses to give the employees 
another opportunity to vote on the ques- 
tion of continuing the strike. 

Yet to our shame be it said that of- 
cials of the Federal Government, with 
Sidney Hillman at their head, have per- 
mitted this strike to continue and, instead 
of opening the plant to loyal citizens who 
want to go back on the job, they try to 
intimidate the management of the com- 
pany, force the company to yield to this 
Communist leader. 

To show some of the excuses which 
the union has used during the past 7 
months to stop work at the plant, let me 
give the following: 

May 3, 1940: One man refused for a 
few hours to work with a nonunion 
welder. 

May 25: The union refused to work 
overtime if nonunion employees were also 
given overtime work. 

June 13: A 2-hour work stoppage in a 
toolroom to protest against the presence 
of a nonunion man. 

June 26 and 27: Two-hour work stop- 
pages by tractor assembly line painters 
who wanted higher piece-work rates and 
more painters. 

July 2: One hour stoppage in tractor 
toolroom to protest because a man re- 
fused to join local 248. 

August 15: Work stoppage in No. 2 
tractor shop because nonunion men were 
working there. 

August 27: Work stoppage in No. 1 
foundry because a colored worker would 
not pay his union dues. The foundry 
was shut down. 

September 9: Stoppage in No. 2 foun- 
dry because a worker had not joined the 
union. Men went back to work after 
one-half hour as the foundry was about 
to be shut down. 

September 25: One and a half hour 
stoppage in the pattern shop because of 
nonunion workers. 

October 16: A large crowd in No. 6 
shop stopped work to demand that 
Charles Straessle be fired. One-half 
hour of production lost. 

October 24: A large crowd gathered in 
No. 6 erecting shop to demand that 
Straessle be removed from the depart- 
ment. He was laid off 3 days. 

October 28: Work stopped in the en- 
tire plant from 11 a. m. until noon to 
protest against the company’s military- 
service policy. The company planned to 
give a bonus of 1 month’s wages to all 
who volunteered or were drafted; the 
union wanted the company to make up 
the difference between Army pay and 
average shop pay. 

November 1: A demonstration in No. 6 
erecting shop against Straessle resulted 
in the men being docked three-tenths of 
an hour’s pay. 

November 11: Stoppage in No. 1 trac- 
tor shipping department as a protest 
against nonunion clerks. The depart- 
ment was shut down for the rest of the 
day. 

November 13: Five-minute stoppage in 
tractor shipping department to protest 
against nonunion workers. 
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December 14: The second shift in one 
shop was sent home for refusing to work 
Saturday night because an A. F. L. mem- 
ker came back to work. 

Once more, according to the press, the 
officials of Allis-Chalmers have been 
summoned to Washington, where, if the 
usual procedure be followed, they will be 
told that their policy is hindering the 
Government’s program. 

I would like to ask those Members of 
Congress who heretofore have spoken in 
favor of the closed shop, men like the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] 
and others; and I would like to ask the 
Government officials if they believe that 
our form of government can long be 
maintained if Government officials insist 
that jobs, especially jobs which must be 
taken and performed if we are to have aid 
to Britain and national defense, are to be 
given out only to those who meet the 
approval of an organization controlled by 
a Communist. 

I ask these gentlemen, each and all, if 
they believe that liberty and freedom can 
be maintained here in America when 
Government officials back up a Commu- 
nist in his demand that no one shall work 
in defense of our Government until that 
man has secured permission from a 
union? 

When will Sidney Hillman, the Na- 
tional Defense Council, and the adminis- 
tration direct their efforts toward open- 
ing the gates of struck plants so that 
American citizens, eager and anxious to 
Pass through, can go back to work? 

If the administration will not protect 
our citizens then the responsibility falls 
upon us. Up to this time we have failed 
to act. 

CONGRESS IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE STRIKES IN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

We gain nothing by ignoring our re- 
sponsibilities for the strikes which are 
now interfering with national defense. 

The National Labor Relations Act con- 
tains provisions which not only enable 
unions to prevent the employment of 
nonunion men but which make it com- 
paratively easy for one union to drive 
from their jobs members of another 
union. Under the law as interpreted by 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
sustained by the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, it is possible for 
One group of employees to deprive 
another group of the right to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing. 

The House amended this act in such 
a way that many of the abuses would 
have been corrected but the Senate re- 
fused to pass upon those amendments. 

So far this session we in the House 
have failed to again pass amendments 
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which would do away with at least some 
of the causes for the present strikes. 

Taking advantage of this unfair act, 
encouraged and actively assisted by the 
administration, by the N. L. R. B., by the 
O. P. M., Communists and labor rack- 
eteers have seized upon the present 
emergency and, taking advantage of this 
unjust and tyrannical law, are using it 
to preyent the accomplishment of the 
purpose for which it was enacted. 

They are using it not only to delay na- 
tional defense but to deprive employees 
of their jobs, to collect millions of dollars 
from helpless workingmen, 

Every day that Congress sits here and 
lets this situation continue, thousands of 
dollars are collected from the workers 
whose friends we pretend to be, the Army 
and the Navy are deprived of needed 
supplies, and disrespect for the law is 
encouraged. 

The great tide of public resentment 
and indignation is growing against these 
strikes and the strike leaders. We are all 
cognizant of that feeling, but with that 
resentment there is a ground swell of dis- 
gust against Congress itself because of 
our failure to deal adequately with the 
problems, and unless we bestir ourselves, 
and that right soon, we will be reaping 
the harvest at the polls in 1942. 

If we lack the patriotism to deal at 
once 3 evil 1 self-interest 
move us before the fee grows so high 
that the Halls of Congress will be Swept 
clean because of the people’s anger at 
our lack of initiative and courage, if lack 
of courage it be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


SOME PERTINENT DAIRY FACTS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a number of pertinent dairy facts 
which should be called to the attention 
of the producers and consumers of this 
country. 

For instance, out of 100 pounds of 
milk produced in the United States, 42.1 
pounds are made into butter, 6.6 pounds 
are made into cheese, 4.1 pounds into 
condensed and evaporated milk, 3.8 
pounds into ice cream, 2.6 pounds are 
fed to calves, 11.5 pounds are consumed 
on farms where it is produced, and 29.4 
pounds are sold as fluid milk and cream 
in cities and villages. 

To clearly present the situation, I sub- 
mit the following official figures from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
giving the milk statistics for nine of the 
dairy States of the Nation for 1939, three 
of which represent the eastern section; 
three, the dairy section of the Central 
West; and three, the South: 


Milk, 1939 


States 


Mississippi... 


Note the wide price variation in the eastern area. 


Value of pro- | Number of 


Value per 
duction milk cows 


100 pounds 


Total production 
on farms 


en 


000 2.00 , 000 
000 2.40 000 882, 000 
000 3.20 000 137, 000 
000 1,23 „000 | 2, 108, 000 
C00 1.08 000 + 600, 000 
000 1.08 , 000 1, 393, 000 
000 1.81 000 1, 342, 000 
000 1.64 000 553, 000 
1, 373, 000, 000 1.62 000 522, 000 
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An analysis of this table will afford 
anyone interested a picture of some of the 
problems confronting a portion of the 
dairymen of this country. 

Minnesota farmers milked . 1,600,000 
cows to produce 8,160,000,000 pounds of 
nilk for which they received $1.08 per 
hundredweight, or a total of $88,128,000 
for the year, while Pennsylvania farmers 
milked 882,000 cows and received $2.40 
per hundredweight, or a total of $110,- 
928,000. 

In other words, first, although Minne- 
sota farmers milked 80 percent more 
cows than Pennsylvania farmers, they 
received over 20 percent less money for 
their product. 

Second. Wisconsin farmers had to 
milk over 2,100,000 cows to obtain 11,- 
973,000,000 pounds of milk, which had a 
value of $147,268,000, while New York 
milked only 1,355,000 cows and produced 
only 7,465,000,000 pounds of milk but re- 
ceived $149,300,000, or over $2,000,000 
more than did the Wisconsin farmers 
with their 60 percent more milk. 

Third. The prices obtained by the 
Southern States average considerably 
higher than the prices prevailing in the 
Central States due to the fact that a 
large portion of this milk produced in the 
South was sold as fluid milk, 

Fourth. The $3.29 per hundredweight 
Massachusetts price is due to the milk- 
marketing agreements where the price 
was “fixed” or “set.” Over $1,800,000 
worth of milk was given away in the 
Boston area in 1 year at the expense of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Fifth. The causes of these wide differ- 
ences in price throughout different sec- 
tions of the country are (a) proximity 
to market, (b) milk-marketing agree- 
ments, and (c) artificial trade barriers 
under the guise of health requirements. 


DEDUCTIONS 


In making deductions in connection 
with this milk situation I wish to state 
that I do not want to tear down any price 
structures which are in existence at the 
present time. I do not want the fluid- 
milk producers to receive lower prices, 
but I certainly do want to see that the 
many, the 70 percent, receive equal legis- 
lative consideration accorded to the 30 
percent of our producers. 

First. There is no justification for such 
wide differences in prices as transporta- 
tion charges do not equal the disparity in 
prices. 

Second. If the Federal Government 
sets the price of milk for the 29.4 percent 
of the producers of fluid milk up to $3.29 
per hundredweight, I maintain that the 
same Government can set the price up 
for the 70.6 percent of the producers who 
do not have a protected market and who 
sell their products in the manufactured 
form. Any other course is legislation for 
the few at the expense of the many. 

Third. Common justice does not ac- 
company a procedure which sets a price 
for only a minority group of our citizens, 
especially noticeable when the Govern- 
ment agencies purchase cheese on the 
lowest bid they can secure. 

Fourth. While the Government agen- 
cies were setting the price that helped the 
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29 percent of the producers, the New Deal 
turned around and lowered the tariff on 
cheese by 42 percent and depressed the 
prices to be received by a large percentage 
of the producers whose milk was going 
into manufactured dairy products. 

Fifth. We must have a correction of 
the cross- purpose schemes and enact 
parity legislation which gives equal bene- 
fit and opportunities to all the farmers 
of the country. 

Sixth. We cannot set the price of over 
$3 per hundredweight for one group of 
milk producers and let the big majority 
of producers get as low as $1 per hun- 
dredweight without equal and fair legis- 
lative assistance. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 3546. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the purpose of regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in peanuts, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; according- 


-ly (at 5 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 


House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 27, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 a. m. Thursday, March 
27, 1941, to begin hearings on national 
defense in connection with oil. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 1, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, new House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015, House Office Building, as follows: 

Wednesday, April 9, and Thursday, 
April 10, 1941, at 10 a. m. each day 
resume hearings on H. R. 3359 and H. R. 
3360, relating to preventing publication 
of inventions and prohibiting issuance of 
mjunctions on patents, respectively. 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 123 
(identical resolutions) relating to pay- 
ment of royalties for use abroad of 
American patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, secret formulas, and processes, 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 8 of 
the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, so as to preserve the rights of 
authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes, 
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COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries will hold public hearings 
on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 1585, relating to a construction 
reserve fund, and H. R. 1004, relating to 
the establishment of a Coast Guard sta- 
tion at Dunkirk, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


379. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the secretary, American 
Chemical Society, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the American Chemical 
Society for the calendar year 1940 was 
taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and proper reference as 
follows: 


Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 4183. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
for civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 329). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr, DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. Senate Joint Resolution 43. Joint 
resolution to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Agreement, signed at Washington on No- 
vember 28, 1940, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 330). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 156. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 43, a joint 
resolution to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Agreement, signed at. Washington on No- 
vember 28, 1940; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 831). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 157. Resolution for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 3835, a bill to exempt from 
internal-revenue taxes, on the basis of reci- 
procity, articles imported by consular officers 
and employees of foreign states for their per- 
sonal or official use; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 332). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on 
Indian Affairs. H. R. 3186. A bill to author- 
ize the sale and conveyance of certain prop- 
erty of the estate of Jackson Barnett, de- 
ceased Creek Indian; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 333). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. McINTYRE: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2672. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into an 
agreement fixing boundary lines on Wind 
River Indian lands, Wyoming; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 334). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: Committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. H. R. 2788. A bill making ap- 
pyopriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
335). Ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FLANNERY: 

H. R. 4184 A bill to authorize the derer- 
ment under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 of men engaged in the study 
of medicine; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4185. A bill to repeal the provision te- 
lating to compulsory removal from the rolls 
of Work Projects Administration workers; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 4186. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction of public works on Ouachita River, 
near Calion, Ark., for flood control, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4187. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1938, entitled “An act to 
provide for the creation, organization, ad- 
ministration, and maintenance of a Naval 
Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve”; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 4188. A bill providing for the promo- 
tion and regulation of hours of duty of em- 
ployees in the Customs Field Service; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 4189. A bill to authorize the erec- 
tion of an addition to the existing Veterans’ 
Administration facility, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 4190. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the construction thereon 
and the equipment of buildings and appur- 
tenances for a coast guard academy in south- 
ern California; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4191. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to punish the willful in- 
jury or destruction of war material, or of 
war premises for utilities used in connection 
with war material, and for other purposes,” as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 4192. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Air; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4193. A bill to amend the Naval Re- 
serve Act of 1938; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4194 (by request). A bill to provide 
for the use of scientific tests to determine 
degree of intoxication of motor-vehicle oper- 
ators in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. D’ALESANDRO: 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing 
the restoration and preservation of the 
frigate Constellation, and making Baltimore, 
Md., her home port; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CREAL: 

H. R. 4195. A bill for the relief of L. G. 

Poyter; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 4196. A bill to authorize the presen- 
tation of a Distinguished Service Cross to 
Charles C. Morrison; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 4197. A bill for the relief of Merchants 
Distilling Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 4198. A bill for the relief of John 

King; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FITZPATRICK: 

H. R. 4199. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Salierno; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 4200. A bill for the relief of J. W. 

Mardorf; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 4201. A bill authorizing the naturali- 
gation of Cassius M. C. Robinson; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


578. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolution adopted 
by the Buffalo Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
opposing the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

579. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: House Con- 
current Resolution 28 of the Forty-ninth 
General Assembly of Iowa, respectfully peti- 
tioning the Members of Congress to give 
early consideration to Senate file 860, now 
before the Senate, and to the enlargement of 
the provisions thereof in order to include the 
suppression of vice in the vicinity of ord- 
mance plants or projects now or hereafter 
erected and maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the development of national de- 
fense, and to enact such legislation at an 
early date; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

580. By Mr. GILCHRIST: Petition submit- 
ting to Congress Concurrent Resolution No. 
28 of the Iowa Legislature, asking Federal 
legislation for the suppression of vice in 
the vicinity of ordnance plants or projects 
erected or maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

581. By Mr. MAHON: Petition of about 175 
farmers and businessmen of Scurry County, 
Tex., urging parity prices for farm com- 
modities, etc.; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

582. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
Walter H. Beam, secretary of the Senate, 
Forty-ninth General Assembly, Des Moines, 
Iowa, urging the members of the National 
Congress and the United States Department 
of Commerce to use every possible effort to 
obtain the installation of an adequate fish- 
way through the Keokuk Dam on the Mis- 
sissippi River, and urging that the necessary 
orders be secured from the proper depart- 
ments providing for said fishway; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

583. By Miss RANKIN of Montana: Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 10, enacted by the 
Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, memorlalſzing the Con- 
gress of the United States for the passage of 
legislation authorizing the continuance of 
the purchase of silver; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

584. Also, Senate Joint Memorial No. 14, 
enacted by the Twenty-seventh Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, to the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States; the Honorable Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War; and to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Montana, 
relating to the utilization of facilities at 
Fort Missoula, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ; 

585. Also House Joint Memorial No. 12, en- 
acted by the Twenty-seventh Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
to the Congress of the United States, request- 
ing enactment of such legislation as may be 
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necessary to provide for payments to coun- 
tles to reimburse them for loss of tax revenue 
resulting from the use of certain lands by the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

586. Also, Senate Joint Memorial No. 15, 
enacted by the Twenty-seventh Session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
to the President of the United States and the 
Representatives from the State of Montans 
and the State of Wyoming in the Congress of 
the United States, requesting careful con- 
sideration and prompt support in the passage 
of an act providing for the construction of 
storage of water by the War Department, and 
that such provisions be made as will assure 
the people of Montana and Wyoming of 
water necessary for their present and poten- 
tial needs for domestic and irrigation pur- 
poses by the building of proper dams in the 
Big Horn River in Montana and Boysen, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

587. By Mr. REES of Kansas: Petition of 
the Kansas State Legislature, urging the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make an immediate 
study and revision of Federal standards for 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

588. By Mr. STEVENSON: Petition of E. A. 
Hall and other residents of Baraboo, Wis., 
seeking abolishment of the use of alcohol in 
the Army, Navy, Air and Marine Corps, and 
all the training units thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

589. By Mr. REES of Kansas: Petition of 
the Board of County Commissioners of Craw- 
ford County, Kans., supporting House bill 
1410; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

590. By Mr. TALLE: Concurrent resolution 
of the General Assembly of Iowa, petitioning 
the Members of Congress to give early con- 
sideration to Senate bill 860, and to enlarge 
the provisions thereof in order to include the 
suppression of vice in the vicinity of ordnance 
plants or projects now or hereafter erected 
and maintained by the Federal Government 
in the development of national defense, and 
to enact such legislation at an early date; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

591. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
State of Georgia, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to support 
of Senator BanxHeEap’s plan to put a floor 
under basic farm commodities, including to- 
bacco, to bring the farmer's income up to 
full parity; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

592. Also, petition of the State of Gecrgia, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the enactment of legisla- 


tion for the benefit of farmers; to the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture. 

593 Also, petition of the State of Iowa, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the early consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 860; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, Marcu 27, 1941 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 24, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z@Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God who art hidden from 
sight, veiled from sense yet manifest to 
faith, to whom we turn wistfully in the 
night of grief, and in the darkness of 
disappointment: Make us ever mindful 
of the fact that the place whereon we 
stand is the place of Thy feet, and 
though no sound of Thy going is heard, 
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help us to discern by faith Thy fatherly 
care and Thy tender leading through 
paths where the eyes of sense are holden. 

As we stand today in the valley of 
decision may we heed the words of Thine 
apostle of old, “Quit you like men, be 
strong.” Sustain us with the strength 
of patience, help us to live according to 
our vision, bearing Thee forth upon men 
by Thy effect upon us in our fortitude, 
our moral courage, our helpfulness, our 
devotion to duty, our readiness to min- 
ister; and this we pray in the name of 
Him who is the spirit of our prayer and 
from whom all our aspirations come, 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barktey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the legis- 
lative day of Monday, March 24, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 262) regulating 
the warehousing, storing, and reconcen- 
tration of cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3575) to 
amend the National Housing Act, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1692) for the relief of William F. Kliewe, 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGEHEE, Mr, 
RamspeckK, and Mr. JENNINGS were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3981) 
making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes, agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. ScrucHam, Mr. Casey of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. Beam, Mr. 
Tuomas of Texas, Mr. Dirrer, Mr. PLUM- 
LEY, and Mr. JohNsoN of Indiana were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 3368. An act authorizing expenditures 
for the Office of Government Reports in the 
Executive Office of the President; 

H. R. 3786. An act to increase the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 3869. An act to authorize the furnish- 
ing of steam from the central heating plant 
to the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 4036. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Financial Responsi- 
bility Act, approved May 3, 1935. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 3575) to amend the 
National Housing Act, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


AGREEMENT FOR USE AND OPERATION 
OF AIR AND NAVAL BASES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 158) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On September 3, 1940, I transmitted 
for the information of the Congress notes 
exchanged between the British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington and the Secretary of 
State on the preceding day, under which 
this Government acquired the right to 
lease naval and air bases in Newfound- 
land and in the islands of Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
and Antigua, and in British Guiana. I 
now transmit for the information of the 
Congress a copy of an agreement for the 
use and operation of these bases, which 
was signed in London on March 27, 1941, 
together with the notes exchanged in 
connection therewith. These bases are 
for American defense against attack and 
their construction is consistent with such 
defense. International developments 
since my message to the Congress of 
September 3, last, have emphasized the 
value to the Western Hemisphere of 
these outposts of security. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE HovseE, March 27, 1941, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT DURING RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that, under authority of the order of the 
24th instant, he signed on Tuesday, 
March 25, 1941, the following enrolled 
bills, which had been signed previously 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

H. R. 3546. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the purpose of regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in peanuts, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R.4050. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense to 
provide aid to the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under authority of the act of June 10, 
1872, reappoints the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Rapciirre] a director of the 
Columbia Hospital for Women. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under authority of section 4863 of the 
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Revised Statutes, appoints the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] a director of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE — FEDERAL 
WORKS AGENCY (S. DOC. NO. 34) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Federal Works Agency, fiscal year 1941, in the 
amount of $4,100,000, for the construction.of 
temporary office buildings in or near the 
District of Columbia, etc. (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to divisions 
of awards of certain quantity contracts for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories there- 
for entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


RECREATIONAL BUILDINGS AT ST. 
ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation authorizing the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator to permit the 
American Red Cross to construct needed 
recreational buildings on the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital reservation (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF FEDERAL POWER COM- 
MISSION, GIVING NAMES, SALARIES, 
ETC. 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a statement supplementary to the 
annual report of the Commission showing the 
names, titles, and compensation of members 
and employees of the Federal Power Com- 
mission (with an accompanying statement); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


JANUARY 1941 REPORT OF THE R. F. d. 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the activities and 
expenditures of the Corporation for the 
month of January 1941, including a state- 
ment of loan and other authorizations made 
during the month, etc. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or pre- 
sented by Senators, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Council of the City of 
Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the construction 
by the Federal Government of certain flood- 
control projects urgently needed to alleviate 
flood conditions which impede the operation 
of aviation factories and obstruct communi- 
cations via highways and railroads serving 
the Los Angeles area; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
board of Chrysler Local No. 7, in the State of 
Indiana, endorsing and approving the C. I. O. 
industrial defense plan as presented to the 
President of the United States by Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
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A resolution of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Crawford County, Kans., favor- 
ing the enactment of House bill 1410, pro- 
viding for old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

A resolution of the Common Council of 
the City of New Britain, Conn., favoring the 
enactment of pending legislation to create 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A letter signed by Thomas M. Beatty, chair- 
man of the Quincy (Il.) Committee on Mil- 
itary Roads, and a statement favoring the 
direct routing of main military highways, 
avoiding congested areas as being more eco- 
nomical and serving military purposes bet- 
ter than some of the present contemplated 
routes; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
California; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 4 


“Resolution relative to memorializing the 
President and the Congress to take the 
steps necessary to permit meat and meat 
products prepared under California State 
inspection to be sold on the same basis as 
meat and meat products under Federal 
inspection 
“Whereas the California meat-inspection 

law was patterned after and conforms to the 

Federal meat-inspection law and it is a rec- 

ognized fact that California's meat-inspec- 

tion law and the administration thereof is 
equivalent in all essential respects to Federal 
meat inspection; and 

“Whereas inspection under the Federal law 
in California is limited to 5 packing plants, 
while more than 450 packing plants are in- 
spected under the State law; and 

“Whereas at the present time bids on the 
sale of meat and meat products to the Fed- 
eral Government by packing plants under 

State inspection are not approved and the 

privilege of selling meat and meat products 

to the United States and its agencies and 

institutions is granted only to the few plants 

operating under Federal inspection; and 
“Whereas the prosecution of the national- 

defense efforts is causing and will cause a 

great increase in the amount of meat and 

meat products required to meet the needs 
of the Army, Navy, and other Federal institu- 
tions and agencies, and it is desirable to pro- 
vide an expanded source of supply which may 
be assured by opening a new outlet for the 
products of a vitally necessary industry; and 

“Whereas the privilege of selling meat and 
meat products to the Federal Government in 

California should be extended to all State- 

inspected packing plants and can be done 

without in any way diminishing the quality 
of the products supplied to the Government, 
since the legend ‘Cal, inspected and passed’ 
is equivalent to the legend ‘U. S. inspected 
and passed’ in all material respects: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assem- 
bly of the State of California (jointly), That 
the Legislature of the State of California 
hereby memorializes the President and the 

Congress of the United States to enact such 

legislation or to take such other steps as 

may be necessary to provide that meat and 
meat products inspected and passed under 
the California meat-inspection law may be 
sold to and purchased by the United States 
and its agencies on the same footing as meat 
and meat products produced under Federal 
inspection; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of California is hereby requested to cause to 
be transmitted copies of this resolution to the 

President and Vice President of the United 

States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 

resentatives, end to each Senator and Mem- 

ber of the House of Representatives from 

California in the Congress of the United 

States; and that such Senators and Repre- 
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sentatives from California are hereby respect- 
fully urged to support such legislation or 
such other proceedings as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purpose and intent of this 
resolution.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Iowa; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 22 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass a bill for 
an act to abate existing pollution, to pre- 
vent the future pollution of the waters, 
streams, and lakes under present Federal 
control, and to impress upon the Iowa 
Members of the National Congress the de- 
sires of the Iowa people for the abatement 
and prevention of such pollution by na- 
tional law 
“Be it resolved by the house (the senate 

concurring), That the Congress of the United 

States is hereby memorialized and requested 

to pass a law along general, broad, and effec- 

tive lines to abate existing pollution and to 
prevent the future pollution of the Federal 
waters, streams, and lakes of the United 

States. 

“That the Governor of the State of Iowa is 
hereby requested to officially convey such 
memorial and petition to the Congress of the 
United States and to the Iowa Members 
thereof.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of Ore- 
gon; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Forty-first Leg- 
islative Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
regular session assembled, respectfully request 
and petition as follows, to wit: 

“Whereas the heinous crime of lynching 
still continues occasionally in various States 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas local’- law-enforcement officials 
have in numerous instances been unwilling 
or unable to protect citizens against this 
outrageous practice; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Ore- 
gon, in common with nearly all citizens of 
the United States, are eager to see the crime 
of lynching forever eliminated from our de- 
mocracy: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That we, your memorial- 
ists, the Forty-first Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, do hereby most respect- 
fully request and petition the Congress of 
the United States and the Members of Con- 
gress from the State of Oregon to consider 
favorably and enact Federal legislation 
against the crime of lynching; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint me- 
morial be forwarded by the secretary of state 
of the State of Oregon to the President of 
the United States, to both Houses of Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of the Oregon delegation in Congress. 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of Ore- 
gon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

“Senate Joint Resolution 16 


“Whereas the defense of América requires 
strong bulwarks of protection on both sea- 
boards; and 

“Whereas there now are pending in Wash- 
ington, D. C., proposals to establish supple- 
mentary naval and military academies at 
various points along the Pacific coast; and 

“Whereas the State of Oregon is strategi- 
cally located with respect to harbors, rivers, 
and mountain ranges; and 

“Whereas training and instruction near to 
home often result in stronger cultural and 
social ties so far as the recruit is concerned: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a supplementary military or 
naval academy somewhere within the borders 
of the State of Oregon; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President c the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, 
and to all the Members of the Oregon con- 
gressional delegation.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of New York; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States in a recent broadcast to the Nation 
has warned that conditions abroad and lack 
of military preparedness at home constitute 
a menace to the safety and security of the 
People of the United States; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States is now intensively engaged in prepa- 
ration for hemispheric, North American, and 
national defense, and Congress has appro- 
priated large sums of money for this pur- 
pose; and 

“Whereas an adequate system of military 
highways over which troops, artillery, mech- 
anized equipment, and other materials of 
war and supplies may be moved without 
interruption and with the utmost dispatch 
is one of the essentials of modern warfare 
and a necessity in the defense of this coun- 
try; and 

“Whereas the State of New York, one of 
the most important of industrial, commercial, 
and financial areas of the United States, and 
@ section in which arms and munitions are 
being manufactured and concentrated in 
enormous quantities, and in which many 
Army posts and military training camps are 
established, is located, in part, upon the 
eastern seaboard, while its northern fron- 
tiers bordering the Dominion of Canada, a 
country now at war, are entirely unfortified; 
and 

“Whereas in the event that a hostile power 
or hostile powers should overcome Great 
Britain, its naval vessels and transports 
might steam through the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, capture Quebec and Montreal, and, in 
the latter city, be in a position to strike at 
the rich industrial and commercial centers 
of the northeastern United States, and hurl 
its armies upon Albany and New York; and 

“Whereas should such events threaten, it 
would be of vital importance to the United 
States to be in a position to move troops 
and military equipment and supplies to our 
northern frontier in great numbers and in 
enormous quantities for use in repelling the 
invader; and 

“Whereas, if such a situation should de- 
velop, the safety and security of our entire 
country might depend upon the ability of 
our Government to move defense forces and 
equipment to our northern frontier, to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and between strategic 
points in the State with the utmost speed; 
and 

“Whereas our present highways are un- 
suited to the purpose because many of them 
are narrow and run through congested 
metropolitan districts, and some are not suf- 
ficiently substantial to carry the fleets of 
heavy transport vehicles, motorized artillery, 
and other vehicles which would make use of 
them in the event of war; and 

“Whereas the joint legislative highway sur- 
vey committee has recently made a report 
to this body in which its members assert 
that with the present contemplated alloca- 
tion of Federal funds at least 4 years will 
be required to improve the 3,200 miles of 
New York State highways considered vital 
for defense purposes; and 

“Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this body that New York State, because of its 
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geographical location and because its entire 
northern frontier is unfortified, would be 
among the first to be invaded if Great Britain 
and Canada should be defeated and there 
should be an attempt by an aggressor nation 
or nations to conquer the United States: 
Now therefore 

“Be it resolved (if the senate concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby petitions the Federal Government of 
the United States to make available from 
funds appropriated, or to be appropriated, 
for defenses purposes, a sum adequate to 
carry out a program of military highway con- 
struction to the extent considered impera- 
tive for the safety and security of the State 
and Nation; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be immediately trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Member of the Congress elected 
from the State of New York.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 

“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico: 

“1, To request the Congress of the United 
States to amend section 30 of the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico, entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 1917, 
as said section was amended by an act of 
Congress of June 1, 1938, by adding to said 
section a provision that will read as follows: 

The office of any senator or representa- 
tive shall also be declared vacant if the elec- 
tors of Puerto Rico of the senatorial district 
for which said senator was elected, or of the 
representative district for which said rep- 
resentative was elected, or of the whole island 
in case of a representative or senator at 
large, resolve to withdraw from said senator 
or representative his certificate of election 
because he is not carrying out the mandates 
of the people or is not honorably discharging 
the duties of his office.’ 

“2. To request the Congress of the United 
States to amend section 36 of the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico, entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 1917, 
as said section was amended by an act of 
Congress of June 5, 1934, by adding to said 
section a provision that will read as 
follows: 

“The office of Resident Commissioner 
shall also be declared vacant if the electors 
of Puerto Rico resolve to declare that office 
vacant because said Resident Commissioner 
is not carrying out the mandates of the 
people or is not honorably discharging the 
duties of his office.’ 

“3. To request the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico, entitled ‘An act to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved March 2, 1917, as subse- 
quently amended, so that the Legislature of 
Puerto Rico be authorized to establish by 
law, at the regular session following the ap- 
proval of the amendments set forth in sec- 
tions 1 and ‘2’ of this resolution, the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the electors of 
Puerto Rico to declare vacant the office of any 
senator or representative, or of the Resident 
Commisisoner, in the cases specified herein. 

“4, Also to request that the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico be amended in such manner 
that, in case a vacancy occurs in the office 
of a senator or representative, or of the 
Resident Commissioner, because the electors 
have withdrawn the election certificate from 
said senator, representative, or Resident 
Commissioner, the vacancy shall be filled in 
the manner prescribed by sections 30 and 
— respectively, of the Organic Act of Puerto 

ico. 

“5. To transmit the terms of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
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the Secretary of the Interior, the Director of 

the Division of Territories and Island Pos- 

sessions, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, and the 

Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico in 

Washington. 

“6. To request the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico in Washington to introduce 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States a bill amending the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico in the terms specified in 
this resolution.” 

By Mr. SMITH: 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to oppose the restriction 
of acreage for peanuts in South Carolina 
“Whereas it is noted that the Department 

of Agriculture at Washington is attempting 

to restrict the acreage of peanuts; and 

“Whereas such a restriction of acreage at 
this time would work a hardship upon the 
farmers of this section who already have such 
TOAN cotton-acreage limits: Now, therefore, 

it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be respectfully requested 
that it oppose any such restricted acreage for 
peanuts, and that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Members of the Congress 
from South Carolina.” 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation authorizing the disposal of surplus 
cotton to Great Britain and Greece under 
whatever terms they may deem fit, even to 
the point of a free gift if necessary 
“Whereas there has accumulated over a 

period of years a surplus of cotton that can- 

not be sold abroad nor consumed at home; 
and 

“Whereas this surplus has no economic 
value as a stored product, nor is it needed in 
the defense of our country; and 

“Whereas as long as this surplus exists it 
is doubtful if the production of cotton will 
be profitable; and 

“Whereas Great Britain and Greece badly 
need this staple to clothe their people and to 
manufacture articles of defense; and 

“Whereas it is generally accepted policy of 
the United States Government to aid Britain 
and Greece in their fight on the dictator 
countries and in the defense of the democra- 
cies; and 

“Whereas such disposition will materially 
decrease the stock and surplus cotton on hand 
and greatly benefit the farmers: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That the Congress 

of the United States take proper and neces- 

sary steps to authorize the supplying to Great 

Britain and Greece their cotton needs from 

the surplus stock now held in this country; 

and be it further 

“Resolved, That the terms of supplying this 
surplus cotton be made so liberal that if nec- 
essary no compensation whatsoever should be 
required; and 

“Provided that the War Department deems 
it necessary, they can provide sending the 
cotton as here intended in resolution; be it 

“Resolved also, That copies of this concur- 
rent resolution be sent to Members of Con- 
gress, the Secretary of Agriculture of the 

United States, to the commissioner of agri- 

culture of South Carolina, and to him as 

president of the National Association of State 

Commissioners of Agriculture.” 

By Mr. LANGER: 
A concurrent resolution of the ture 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 
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“Senate Concurrent Resolution G 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of North Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring) : 

“Whereas, approximately 85 percent of the 
citizens of North Dakota must derive all of 
their living from the production and sale of 
grain and other farm products; and 

“Whereas the costs of all agricultural im- 
plements and all supplies necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining and continuing farm 
operations have greatly increased with the 
result that the present Government loan 
values allowed for grains and other farm 
products are not sufficient to cover the ac- 
tual expense of farming operations and 
necessary living requirement: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That we memorialize Congress 
to pass such legislation as may be necessary 
to enable the Federal Government to in- 
crease the loan value on grains and farm 
products at least 25 percent, and especially 
upon the grains most universally raised in 
North Dakota, namely, wheat, rye, barley, 
and corn; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the senate 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, the Honorable Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Gerald P. Nye, senior Senator from 
North Dakota, the Honorable William Langer, 
junior Senator from North Dakota, and to the 
Honorable Usher L. Burdick and the Honor- 
able Charles R. Robertson, Representatives in 
Congress from North Dakota.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution Y 

“Whereas sections 9 and 10 of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1899 make it unlawful for 
any State to construct any bridge, dike, or 
causeway over or in any navigable river or 
other navigable water of the United States 
without the consent of Congress and without 
the approval of the plans by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War; and 

“Whereas by the Federal Water Power Act 
of 1920 no State may construct or permit the 
construction of a water-power development 
in any such navigable river except pursuant 
to a license from and under the regulation of 
the Federal Power Commission; and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a recent decision with respect to 
the navigability of a stream in the State of 
Virginia, under which decision, as stated in 
a dissenting opinion, ‘every creek which has 
enough water when conserved by control 
works to float a boat drawing 2 feet of 
water,’ is rendered navigable if such condi- 
tion can be brought about by the expendi- 
ture of enormous sums of money; and 

“Whereas the effect of said decision is to 
obstruct the State and other governmental 
subdivisions in the building of bridges over 
rivers and streams which no one has ever 
considered navigable; and 

“Whereas the situation resulting from the 
newly prescribed test of navigability will 
operate to demoralize the activities of the 
State of North Dakota in the construction of 
highways, irrigation systems, and other works 
of internal development in a manner never 
intended by Congress in passing the laws 
affecting the navigability of streams and the 
development of water power; and 

“Whereas on the Yellowstone River and on 
that portion of the Missouri River above the 
south line of North Dakota, waterway trans- 
portation has been found to be impractical 
and has long ago been abandoned, and an 
urgent demand now exists that all of the 
waters of these two streams be used for pur- 
poses other than navigation; and 

“Whereas, in view of the said Court deci- 
sion, it is important that all rivers and 
streams in the State of North Dakota which 
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are not navigable in their natural condition 
and which are not now considered naviga- 
ble be declared by the Congress of the United 
States to be nonnavigable: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House concurring there- 
in), That the Senators and the Members of 
the House of Representatives of North Dakota 
in the Congress of the United States be, 
and they are respectfully urged to use their 
best efforts to secure the enactment of legis- 
lation by the Congress designating as non- 
navigable all of the Yellowstone River and 
that portion of the Missouri River above the 
south line of the State of North Dakota, and 
all rivers in North Dakota which are not navi- 
gable in their natural condition and which 
are not now considered navigable; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators and Congressmen of 
North Dakota.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution P 

“Resolution requesting Congress to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide Federal 
grants to States for public assistance on 
an equalization basis, taking into consid- 
eration the ability of the State to finance 
public assistance, to permit the States to 
develop medical-care programs for recipi- 
ents of public assistance, the cost of such 
medical care to be matched with Federal 
funds on a 50-percent basis; to provide 
100-percent Federal grants to States for as- 
sistance for certain Indians; to increase 
maximum grants-in-aid for dependent chil- 
dren; to provide for Federal participation 
in costs incurred by States in referring 
persons to federally financed welfare pro- 
grams; and to provide for the enactment 
of a new title to the Social Security Act 
providing for grants-in-aid to the States 
for general assistance to needy residents 
and migrants 

“Whereas geographical location and the lo- 
cation of industries and other factors result 
in wide differences in the taxpaying ability 
of citizens of the various States, as evidenced 
by differences in the per capita income of the 
States; and 

“Whereas the problem of providing medi- 
cal care for public assistance recipients under 
the social-security programs and of provid- 
ing general assistance to needy residents and 
migrants has become a burden which exceeds 
the taxpaying ability of many States and 
local communities; and 

“Whereas the cost of the States and the 
local subdivisions of providing public assist- 
ance to Indians living on public reservations 
in those States having a large Indian popula- 
tion is a burden which those States and local 
subdivisions cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to carry; and 

“Whereas the cost to the States and local 
subdivisions of taking applications, making 
investigations, and referring persons to wel- 
fare programs such as the Work Projects 
Administration, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and Civilian Conservation Corps, 
financed with Federal funds, is becoming an 
increasingly heavy burden on the States be- 
cause of the requirements of those Federal 
agencies in connection with such referrals; 
and 

“Whereas the maximum amount which the 
Federal Government will match for aid to 
dependent children under title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act is $9 for any month with 
respect to one dependent child and $6 with 
respect to each other dependent child in a 
family, which maximum amount is entirely 
inadequate to provide for the needs of a 
mother and one or two children: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota hereby memorial- 
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ize Congress to amend the Social Security 
Act to— 

“1, Authorize equalization grants to the 
States under each public-assistance title on 
the basis of the relationship of the average 
per capita income in the State to the na- 
tional average per capita income, with re- 
spect to costs of assistance; 

“2. Add a new title to the Social Security 
Act providing for grants-in-aid to the States 
for general assistance to needy residents and 
migrants on a matching basis equalized in 
accordance with the relationship of the aver- 
age per capita income in the State to the 
national average per capita income; 

“3. Amend each public-assistance title in 
the Social Security Act to permit the States 
to develop medical-care programs for recipi- 
ents of public assistance on a matching 
basis; 


“4, Amend each public-assistance title to 
authorize 100-percent Federal grants to the 
States for costs of assistance and administra- 
tion with respect to Indians living on public 
reservations; 

“5. Provide for Federal participation in 
costs incurred by State agencies in referring 
persons to welfare programs financed with 
Federal funds as Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Farm Security Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, etc.; 

“6, Amend title IV of the Social Security 
Act increasing the grants which the Federal 
Government will match to $20 for the first 
child in each family and $6 for each addi- 
tional child in the family; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States and the congressional delegation from 
North Dakota.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution O 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein): 

“Whereas the national-defense agencies of 
the Federal Government have designated 985 
miles of the North Dakota State highway sys- 
tem as being highways of major importance 
in the defense emergency now facing this 
Nation; and 

“Whereas surveys of this strategic military 
mileage have been made by the Public Roads 
Administration cooperating with the North 
Dakota Highway Department through the 
State-Federal Highway Planning Survey, said 
surveys disclosing that an important part of 
this mileage is still a dry-gravel road without 
a dustless surface, and other portions of the 
mileage are obsolete so that a substantial part 
of the designated mileage must be built to 
present-day standards to provide for the 
movement of vast quantities of munitions 
and supplies and large numbers of men nec- 

for the effective operation of the de- 
fense forces of the National Government; and 

“Whereas it is estimated that to bring the 
strategic military network of highways in 
North Dakota to the minimum standards re- 
quired to meet the defense program of the 
United States will cost approximately 
$20,600,000; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Highway De- 
partment has available during the coming 
biennium an estimated amount of less than 
$1,000,000 of State funds that may be avail- 
able for matching regular Federal-aid funds 
for expenditure on the strategic network of 
highways, the State funds thus available be- 
ing collected from road-use taxes on the mo- 
tor-vehicle owners of the State of North 
Dakota; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Highway De- 
partment is confronted with a serious short- 
age of available revenue to meet the normal 
demands of highway construction and main- 
tenance on the State highway system, it being 
estimated that, in addition to the cost of 
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standardizing the 985 miles of the strategic 
network, it would require an additional ex- 
penditure of approximately $21,000,000 to 
bring other portions of the State highway 
system to modern minimum standards; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is now 
collecting in North Dakota through Federal 
gasoline taxes, lubricating-oi] taxes, and 
other excise taxes on the operation of motor 
vehicles a sum substantially greater than the 
amount returned to North Dakota as Federal 
highway aid; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Highway De- 
partment contemplates cooperating with the 
Federal Government in improvement of the 
strategic military network so far as available 
funds will permit and the improvement of 
other sections of the State highway system 
may be deferred, and intends to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in every way 
possible by using its engineering facilities in 
preparing surveys, plans, and specifications 
for a strategic network of military highways; 
and 

“Whereas the State of North Dakota is un- 
able to provide any material increase in the 
amount of State funds available for match- 
ing regular Federal-aid funds on highway con- 
struction and it is not feasible to accomplish 
the improvement of the strategic military 
network of highways on the present basis of 
matching Federal-aid funds with State funds: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the twenty- 
seventh legislative assembly (the house con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully requested to give early 
and deliberate consideration to the need for 
emergency appropriations to expedite the con- 
struction of roads on the strategic military 
network, said funds to be appropriated for 
expenditure through the same agencies as 
regular Federal aid and to be allocated among 
the several States on the same basis as regu- 
lar Federal aid at the present time; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress be respect- 
fully requested to make such appropriations 
as may be necessary for improvements of the 
strategic military network available for ex- 
penditure on a basis that will reduce to a 
minimum the funds required by the States to 
carry out such defense program; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States and 
to each member of the North Dakota con- 
gressional delegation.” 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 4 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress, 
the President of the United States, the 

Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the 

Navy to use their offices, powers, and influ- 

ence to cause our armed forces to be fur- 

nished with adequate dairy foods 

“Whereas it appears that oleomargarine is 
used almost to the exclusion of butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products in feeding 
the armed forces of the United States; and 

“Whereas it is common knowledge that 
dairy products are far superior in food value 
to any substitutions; and 

“Whereas it is desirable that the industrial 
benefits from the defense program be dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout the Nation; 
and 

“Whereas the dairy farmer has not re- 
ceived his equitable share of the increased 
business resulting from the defense program 
or any previous Federal program: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly (the senate 
concurring), That this legislature respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to use their offices, powers, 
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and influence to cause our armed forces to be 
furnished with adequate dairy foods; and ke 
it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested coples of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, to both 
Houses of the Congress of the United States, 
and to each Wisconsin Member thereof.” 


USE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS BY ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 32 citizens 
of Baraboo, Wis., have presented a peti- 
tion to me and asked that it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, without the 
names attached. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the insertion in the Recorp and 
appropriate reference of the petition. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp without the names attached, 
as follows: 

BARABOO, Wis., March 8, 1941. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILET: As citizens of Wisconsin, 
we are vitally interested in the defense of 
our Nation and the attainment of the ut- 
most efficiency among those who are to de- 
fend this country. 

Therefore we ask you, by virtue of your 
authority as Senator, to exercise all your 
power to abolish the use of alcohol in the 
Army, Navy, Air and Marine Corps, and all 
the training units thereof. 

Respectfully yours, 


s 


RESOLUTION OF NORTHEASTERN DIS- 
TRICT (WIS.) CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
also received a resolution from the North- 
eastern District Chiropractic Association, 
of Wisconsin, which I ask may be appro- 
priately referred and printed in the 
Recorp in full at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION, 
March 15, 1941. 

Whereas many of our young men who are 
now in the national-defense service and who 
have been dependent upon chiropractic to 
maintain their health; and 

Whereas no provisions have yet been made 
whereby these men can obtain chiropractic 
health service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress enact legislation 
making chiropractic health service available 
to the men serving under the national-de- 
fense program. 

A copy of this resolution to be sent to our 
Senators and Representatives from this dis- 
trict at Washington, D. C. 

CoMMITEE ON RESOLUTIONS OF NorTH- 
EASTERN DISTRICT, WISCONSIN CHI- 
ROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION, 

F. A. Sravser, D. C., Chairman. 

Gerorce H. Kopp, D. C. 

Frank J. Rapxe, D. C. 


GENERAL PULASKI MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the Common Council of the 
City of Racine, Wis., a letter and resolu- 
tion relative to General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
accompanying resolution were referred to 
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the Committee on the Judiciary and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Crry oF RACINE, Wis., March 17, 1941. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed herewith is certified 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Racine, Wis. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. Becker, City Clerk. 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to pass and the President of 
the United States to approve, if passed, the 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day resolution 
now pending in Congress 
“Whereas a resolution providing for the 

President of the United States of America to 

proclaim October 11 of each year as General 

Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 

and commemoration of the death of Brig. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski is now pending in the 

present session of the United States Congress; 

and 

“Whereas the 11th day of October 1779 is the 
date in American history of the heroic death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who died from 
wounds received on October 9, 1779, at the 
siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 

“Whereas the States of Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and other States of the Union 
through legislative enactment designated Oc- 
tober 11 of each year as General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day; and 

“Whereas it is fitting that the recurring an- 
niversary of this day be commemorated with 
suitable patriotic and public exercises in ob- 
serving and commemorating the heroic death 
of this great American hero of the Revolu- 
tionary War; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has by legislative enactment des- 
ignated October 11, 1929, October 11, 1931, 
October 11, 1932, and October 11, 1940, to be 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day in the United 
States of America: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Racine and the State of Wisconsin: 

“Section 1, That we hereby memorialize 
and petition the Congress of the United States 
to pass and the President of the United States 
to approve, if passed, the General Pulaski’s 
Memoriai Day resolution now pending in the 
United States Congress, 

“Src, 2, That certified copies of this resolu- 
tion, properly authenticated, be sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and each of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Wisconsin.” 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference and printing in 
the Recorp, a joint resolution adopted 
by the City Council of Pawtucket, R. I., 
in reference to the enactment of the Gen- 
eral Pulaski Memorial Day joint resolu- 
tion now pending in Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Crry or PAWTUCKET. 
Joint resolution of the city council 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Pawtucket hereby memorializes and peti- 
tions the Congress of the United States to 
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pass, and the President of the United States 
to approve, if passed, the General Pulaski 
Memorial Day resolution now pending in the 
United States Congress; and be it further 

Reso!ved, That a copy of this resclution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each Member of 
the United States Senate ard House of Rep- 
resentatives from Rhode Island. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
received two resolutions from cities in the 
State of Connecticut, one a resolution 
adopted by the city council of Norwalk, 
on March 17, and the other a resolution 
adopted by the common council of the 
city of New Britain, on March 22, each 
of which memorializes Congress that the 
President name October 11 as General 
Pulaski Memorial Day. I ask unanimous 
consent that both resolutions be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolved, That we hereby memorialize and 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
pass, and the President of the United States 
to approve, if passed, the General Pulaski's 
Memorial Day resolution now pending in the 
United States Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution, properly authenticated, be sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and each of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Connecticut. 

Approved: 

Prank T. Stack, Mayor. 

NORWALK, CONN., March 11, 1941. 


Marcu 22, 1941. 
Mr. JOHN A. DANAHER, 
Senator of the United States. 

Dear Sir: Your attention is called to the 
following, accepted and resolution adopted by 
the common council at its session held 
Wednesday evening, March 19, 1941, No. 55: 

“Resolved by the Common Council of the 
city of New Britain, and the State of Con- 
necticut, in session assembled 

“SECTION 1. That we hereby memorialize 
and petition the Congress of the United 
States, to pass, and the President of the 
United States to approve, if passed, the Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day resolution now 
pending in the United States Congress. 

“Src. 2. That certified copies of this reso- 
lution, properly authenticated, be sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and each of the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Connecticut.” 

Attest: H. E. Schur, 

City Clerk, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT—RESO- 
LUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA SENATE 


Mr. DAVIS. I ask consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred a resolution which I have just 
received from the senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in opposition to 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be received, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and printed in the RECORD, 
under the rule. 
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The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas it appears that the present Con- 
greg: of the United States will be called upon 
to pass upon the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is opposed to the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway because of its 
econ-mic impracticability, its entire lack of 
advantage as a defense measure, and its 
detriment to business in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and be it further 

Resolved, That the senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States not to 
approve or authorize the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative elected from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

[The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations.] 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE AND LIQUOR 
TRADE IN THE VICINITY OF MILITARY 
CAMPS, ETC.—RESOLUTION OF LEGIS- 
LATURE OF IOWA 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred a concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Iowa General 
Assembly memorializing Congress favor- 
ably for the passage of Senate bill 860. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, under the rule, 
as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 28 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States relative to 
the early consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 860 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States proposed legis- 
lation, designated as Senate bill 860, pro- 
viding for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has lo- 
cated in the State of Iowa, and may here- 
after locate in this State, an ordnance plant 
or other plant or plants which it may deem 
desirable in the development of the national 
defense; and 

Whereas it is desirable in the interest of 
the common defense to provide for the sup- 
pression of all forms of vice in the vicinity 
of such plants or projects, and the people of 
the State of Iowa are greatly interested in 
the passage of such legislation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of Iowa respectfully petition the 
Members of Congress to give early considera- 
tion to Senate bill 860, now before the Sen- 
ate, and to the enlargement of the provi- 
sions thereof in order to include the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of ordnance 
plants or projects now or hereafter erected 
and maintained by the Federal Government 
in the development of national defense, and 
to enact such legislation at an early date; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the presiding officers of the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, and to each of the Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives 
from Iowa in the Congress of the United 
States, and that they be urged to use their 
best offices to procure the enactment of such 
legislation in Congress. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS FILED DURING 
RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
24th instant, 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted during recess of the 
Senate: 

On Tuesday, March 25, 1941: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 935. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to com- 
modity loans and marketing quotas, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 141). 

On Wednesday, March 26, 1941: 

By Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H.R.3205. A bili making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 142). 

By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution relating to 
corn and wheat marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
148). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1091. A bill authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to settle and 
adjust the claim of the Convertible Door 
Manufacturing Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 144). 

By Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1090. A bill to adjust certain losses oc- 
curring in the redemption of adjusted-service 
bonds; without amendment (Rept. No. 145); 


and 

S. 1166. A bill for the relief of Daniel Steele; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 146). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 


S. 755. A bill for the relief of W. W. Carl- 
ton; with an amendment (Rept. No. 147); and 

S. 1190. A bill for the relief of Julia Neville; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 148). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. TOBEY: 

S. 1225. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of two bridges between Newcastle and 
Portsmouth, N. H.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 1226. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia River at As- 
toria, Clatsop County, Oreg.; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1227. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 

R. F. Claud; to the Committee on Ciaims. 
By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Harrison) : 

S. 1228. A bill for the relief of Mrs. A. B 

Tanner; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 1229. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to punish willful injury or destruction of 
war material, or of war premises or utilities 
used in connection with war material, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 20, 1918, 
as amended; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN (for himself, Mr. Wac- 
NER, and Mr. GEORGE): 

S. 1280. A bill to provide for the generat 
welfare through the construction of needed 
hospitals and grants to States and political 
subdivisions thereof for the construction, 
improvement, and enlargement of hospitals, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 1231. A bill for the relief of Velma Pike 

karainen; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1232. A bill to provide for supervision 
and detention of certain deportable aliens; 
to establish a board for the supervision of 
deportable aliens; to provide for the relief 
of certain aliens from deportation; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 1238. A bill for the relief of Philip V. 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

S. 1234. A bill granting a pension to Alfred 
A, Abel; and 

S. 1235. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to George B. Sheldon; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

S. 1236 (by request). A bill to provide for 
a Pan American Plaza and a site for an office 
building for the Pan American Union; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. 1237. A bill to prohibit the admission 
into the United States of immigrants who 
are nationals of certain countries; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

S. 1238. A bill to authorize determination 
of the compensation, if any, which should 
be made to water users on the Owyhee recla- 
mation project, Oregon, for damages suffered 
by reason of a canal break; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1239. A bill for the relief of Essie M. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1240. A bill designating the fourth Sat- 
urday in September of each year as American 
Indian Day; and 

S. 1241 (by request), A bill to authorize the 
sale and conveyance of certain property of 
the estate of Jackson Barnett, deceased 
Creek Indian; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 1242. A bill designating the fourth day 
of July of each year as Democracy Day; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

S. 1248. A bill for the relief of Eldredge 
L. Brown (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1244. A bill for the relief of the Ken- 
nelly Furniture Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1245. A bill to extend certain benefits 
under the Social Security Act, as amended, 
to persons performing services in connection 
with the preparation of fruits and vegetables 
for market; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 1246. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), so as to 
make its provisions applicable to personnel 
of all components of the Army of the United 
States; and 

S. 1247. A bill to repeal sections 512, 513, 
514, 515, as amended; 3744, as amended; 
3745, 3746, and 3747 of the Revised Statutes, 
and the act of February 4, 1929 (ch. 146, 
45 Stat. L., 1147; 41 U. S. O., sec 4a), relate 
ing to the Returns Office for Government 
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contracts; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 
By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 1248. A bill to provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Isle Royale National 
Park, in the State of Michigan, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1249. A bill to accept the cession by the 
State of Michigan of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the lands embraced within the Isle 
Royale National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution changing 
the effective day of the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act of 1939 (Public Law No, 850, 76th 
Cong.); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H. R. 3368. An act authorizing expendi- 
tures for the Office of Government Reports 
in the Executive Office of the President; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

H. R. 3786. An act to increase the au- 
thorized enlisted strength of the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3869. An act to authorize the fur- 
nishing of steam from the Central Heating 
Plant to the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 4036. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Motor Vehicle Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act, approved May 3, 1935; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ADVISORY WAR REFERENDUM 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to submit a concurrent resolution. 
I am joined in its submission by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Suresteap], I ask that the con- 
current resolution be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will be 
read, 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 7), as 
follows: 


Whereas the Democratic Party platform of 
1940 stated: “We will not participate in for- 
eign wars, and we will not send our Army, 
naval, or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas, except in case of 
attack”; and 

Whereas the Republican Party platform of 
1940 states: “The Republican Party is firmly 
opposed to involving this Nation in foreign 
wars”; and 

Whereas the President, during the 1940 
campaign, stated: 

“I hate war now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all I can 
to keep war away from these shores for all 
time. I stand with my party upon the plat- 
form adopted at Chicago.” (Address to 
teamsters’ union convention, Washington, 
September 11, 1940.) 

“To Republicans and Democrats, to every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation, I say 
your President and your great Secretary of 
State are following the road to peace. We 
are arming ourselves not for any purposes of 
conquest or intervention in foreign disputes. 
I repeat that I stand on the platform of our 
party. * * * It is for peace I have labored; 
and it is for peace I shall labor all the days 
of my life.” (Address in Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, October 30, 1940.) 
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“I have said this before, but I shall say 
it again and again. Your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars; they are 
going into training to form a force so strong 
that by its very existence it will keep the 
threat of war far away from cur shores.” 
(Address at Boston Garden, October 30, 1940.) 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war.“ (Address 
at Cleveland, November 3, 1940.) 

And 

Whereas public-opinion polls taken since 
September 1939 show over 80 percent of the 
American people opposed to the United 
States entering the war; and the poll com- 
pleted March 15, 1941, on the question, “If 
you were asked to vote on the question of the 
United States entering the war against Ger- 
many and Italy, how would you vote—to go 
into the war or to stay out of the war?” 
shows 83 percent opposed; and 

Whereas the Congress has made clear its 
intention to keep out of foreign war through 
such provisions as it wrote into the Selective 
Service Act against use of those inducted in 
service outside the Western Hemisphere or 
the possessions of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in order to 
ascertain the will of the people regarding the 
use of our naval and air forces, as well as 
land forces not inducted under the Selective 
Service Act, outside the Western Hemisphere 
or the Territorial possessions of the United 
States, the Congress shall, before it shall 
authorize, or support by appropriation, the 
use of such forces elsewhere, order a national 
advisory election of all eligible voters on the 
following question: 

“Shall the Congress under existing condi- 
tions approve the use of land, naval, and air 
forces outside the Western Hemisphere or 
the Territorial possessions of the United 
States and appropriate funds necessary for 
such military and naval operations?” 

Congress shall by law provide for the ful- 
fillment and enforcement of the provisions 
of this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will be 
received and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


NAVAL AIR BASE AT QUONSRT, R. I. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the great 
northeastern air base at Quonset, R. I., 
is approaching completion, and there is 
a general appreciation of its tremendous 
value to the Nation’s defense. In that 
connection, the Providence Journal 
printed an editorial in its issue of March 
26, 1941, which I will not read but which 
I should like to include in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. This editorial 
offers a very striking contrast to an edi- 
torial on the same subject printed by 
the Providence Journal on January 29, 
1939, which I should also like to have 
included in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. In the language of the adver- 
tisements of patent medicines, such con- 
trasting data are usually labeled “before” 
and “after.” I will not take longer, but 
will let the editorials speak for them- 
selves, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the editorials will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The editorials referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Providence Sunday Journal of 
January 29, 1939] 
PORK OR PRIORITY 

Senator Green’s effort to amend the $65,- 

000,000 Walsh-Vinson neval bill by directing 
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immediate establishment of an air base at 
Quonset Point is another example of his 
readiness to spend other people’s money at 
every opportunity. A board of experts pre- 
viously listed Quonset Point in the category 
B group of projects proposed for later con- 
struction. Senator Green would place it in 
category A and add $1,000,000 to the $65,000,- 
000 total, although the Navy Department 
recently estimated a base such as the one 
advocated for the Rhode Island site would 
cost $4,500,000. 

Whether national safety demands imme- 
diate building of a naval air base on Narra- 
gansett Bay or whether the plan should be 
deferred until more vitally needed defenses 
have been set up elsewhere are questions 
best answered by experts. Keeping in mind 
that the welfare of the Nation in this matter 
outranks whatever advantage may be ex- 
pected for the State, the people of Rhode 
Island will abide by competent official deci- 
sion. 

Senator Gnxxx's action places pork-barrel 
psychology above considerations of priority 
in providing for the common defense. It can 
be explained only by excessive eagerness “to 
get something” for his State, because a great 
deal of Federal money may be made available 
for defense. He displays little statesman- 
ship in his short-sighted view of the entire 
national picture. 

While Governor of Rhode Island Mr. 
GREEN was ever lavish in advocating expend- 
iture of public funds. He has not broken 
that habit. He will not impress his con- 
stituents in this instance who are thinking 
too realistically and too patriotically of de- 
fense to debase the national interest to a 
mess of pork. 


From the Providence Journal of March 26, 
1941] 


AT QUONSET 


Anyone visiting the naval air base under 
construction at Quonset Point might be for- 
given for having a first impression of chaos, 
particularly if the day should be a windy 
March one, causing great clouds of dirt to rise 
and half obscure to stinging eyes the mul- 
titude of operations in progress. 

Trucks, bulldozers, power shovels, and 
cranes perform their herculean tasks. Hun- 
dreds of men afoot and awheel pass and re- 
pass on innumerable obscure errands. Flap- 
ping tarpaulins big as circus tents make ele- 
phantine the structures they protect from 
cold, while within masons lay up brick cur- 
tain walls and salamanders roar. Offshore, 
amid the whitecaps, great dredges suck in- 
satiably at a vast shallow bottom which 
must be deepened to clear keels more for- 
midable than any that have ever known 
those waters. These are but an obvious few 
of the proceedings. 

But it is not chaos to the engineer. It is 
order, the lovely integrated order of an engi- 
neering project that is moving along ahead 
of schedule despite the discouragements of 
a harsh New England winter, problems of ma- 
terial supply and transport, and the frequent 
compulsion to design today for tomorrow's 
construction. 

The fact is that a base which would ordi- 
narily take 3 years to build is being built in 
one or less. The project was begun the mid- 
dle of last July, and the base may be com- 
missioned before the first anniversary rolls 
around. That is the simplest and best testi- 
monial to the Navy, the contractors, and 
labor from Commander Raymond V. Miller, 
Civil Engineer Corps, United States Navy, the 
officer in charge of construction, on down 
to scarlet-faced, wind-bitten workmen ashore 
and afloat. 

What they are doing is making the old 
Quonset landscape, once a camp ground, then 
a summer colony, unrecognizable by reshap- 
ing land and shore and erecting a compact, 
functional, military city which is practically 
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self-sufficient. It has water supply, sewage 
disposal, power plant, railroad, highways, 
housing, storehouses, shops, offices, service 
buildings, seaplane hangars, landplane hang- 
ars, seaplane ramps, landplane runways, 
cleared water areas for taking off and land- 
ing, a protected basin for small craft, a slip 
and turning basin for aircraft carriers, and 
a channel to deep water in the East Passage. 

There may still be some public misappre- 
hension regarding the function of the base. 
It has no aspect and not much implication 
of a battleground except as a potential mili- 
tary objective in war. It is not to be a train- 
ing school for Navy aviators. Rather, it is 
intended to perform the same functions for 
Navy aircraft, including those carrier-borne, 
that the New York Navy Yard, for example, 
performs for ships—service, repair, and 
supply. 

As such it represents a part of a coordi- 
nated plan for improved defense of the At- 
lantic seaboard ally from the Arctic Cir- 
cle to the bulge of Brazil. The means of de- 
fense include the fleet and its bases, the Navy 
air arm and its bases, the insular and coastal 
fortifications, tactical troops of the Army, and 
the Army Air Corps, comprising, in all, a 
cooperative, fluid grouping organized in great 
depth from far at sea to inland on the 
continent. 

The Quonset Naval Air Base will, of course, 
be a permanent establishment. Unlike most 
of the recently constructed defense stations, 
its structures are of concrete, steel, and brick, 
for long life at low maintenance cost. Its 
personnel will include many officers, perhaps 
2,000 enlisted men, and hundreds of civilian 
workers, for whom a housing project at 
Cocumcussoc is to be provided by the 
U. S. H. A. Thus the base will become a 
part of the life of Rhode Island. It is wel- 
comed by this old maritime State which has 
so long been the home of other Navy estab- 
lishments and which early gave to the Navy 
three distinguished commodores; its first, 

‘Esek Hopkins, and the brothers, Oliver 
Hazard Perry and Matthew Calbraith Perry. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES BY SENATOR 
PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp addresses made 
by him in Canada, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY ON PRE- 

SENTING STATE FLAG OF WISCONSIN 

AT INDEPENDENCE HALL 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by him on the occasion of the pres- 
entation of the State flag of Wisconsin for 
inclusion in the permanent display of State 
flags in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LANGER BEFORE 
AMERICAN LEGION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Lancer before the Second 
Division Post of the American Legion at 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

LETTER BY SENATOR BROWN ON ST. 

LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 

Mr. BROWN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix a letter written 
by him to Senator Batter, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, dealing 
with the general subject of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

EDITORIALS FROM MANCHESTER UNION 
AND CONCORD MONITOR ON ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 
[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
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from the Manchester Union of March 22, 
1941, and an editorial from the Concord 
Monitor of March 21, 1941, both relating to 
the St. Lawrence seaway, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY UPTON SINCLAIR TO THE 
CONQUERED PEOPLES OF EUROPE 


[Mr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address to 
the conquered peoples of Europe, delivered 
by Upton Sinclair in February 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT STEEL 
IN DEFENSE 


Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a pamphlet en- 
titled Answers to Questions About Steel in 
Defense,” prepared by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


DEFECTS IN EDUCATION SYSTEM—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM NEW YORK DAILY IN- 
QUIRER 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Education in America Is Recreant,” 
published in the New York Daily Inquirer 
of March 3, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


FOOD FOR FRANCE—EDITORIAL FROM 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Just Let France Starve?” pub- 
lished in the New York Daily News of March 
11, 1914, which appears in the Appendix.] 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT MADE BY EMPLOYEES OF R. E. A. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp some information given out 
by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion showing various improvements that 
have been made in electrical equipment 
by employees of the R. E. A. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


VIRGINIA R. E. A. COOPERATIVE FIRST TO USE NEW 
TROUBLE-LOCATING DEVICE 

At Bowling Green, Va., yesterday a group 
of R. E. A. officials and representatives of the 
electrical manufacturing industry, led by 
M. M. Samuels, Chief of the R. E. A. Technical 
Standards Division, and R. S. Brunhouse, 
manager of the utility division of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, watched a revolutionary 
new device invented by two young R. E. A. 
engineers pass its final tests with flying colors 
and go into full service. 

In addition, they saw demonstrated a by- 
product result of the same research which 
may prove to be eventually more valuable 
than the device itself. 

The device, an automatic recording outage 
locator, was installed experimentally on the 
Virginia Electric Cooperative system. Now 
that its installation tests are over, it will go 
into commercial production and become 
available soon to rural power systems at low 
cost. 

This equipment provides a solution to the 
troublesome problem of long outages of rural 
power service. Whenever any part of a rural 
power system equipped with this device is out 
of service for any reason, the time of the 
outage and the precise section on which it 
occurred is printed on receiver tape located at 
headquarters. When the trouble clears up, 
the fact and time of service restoration is also 
recorded on the tape. 

Inasmuch as rural telephone lines are com- 
monly the first casualty in storms which 
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damage power lines—and many farms do not 
have telephones—maintenance crews often 
do not learn of outages for hours, sometimes 
more than a day; then they must patrol 
scores of miles in an effort to find the trouble. 
The new equipment will save much of this 
patrol expense and obviate much of the reve- 
nue loss. Moreover, it will make service 
much more dependable for farm operations 
in which long outages can be disastrous, such 
as electric chick brooders, incubation, or milk 
cooling. 

In addition to the automatic recording fea- 
tures, the research by which this equipment 
Was developed has a rather unexpected by- 
product which may become even more valu- 
able than the outage-reporting equipment. 
The same current which operates the outage 
senders permits one-way communication be- 
tween the headquarters and the maintenance 
crews in the field and two-way communica- 
tion appears possible. This result is possible 
by use of the power lines as telephon: cir- 
cuits, with radio-broadcasting effects on a 
portable receiver within a few rods of the 
lines. 

Technically, the equipment consists of a 
sender for each section and a recording in- 
strument centrally located. Both are oper- 
ated on high-frequency electric current, the 
so-called carrier current. Normally the 
sender does not operate. When any section 
of the power line goes out of service, the 
sender starts operating, and this actuates the 
recorder mechanism. Each recorder will ac- 
commodate a large number of senders, and 
duplicate recorders may be located at two or 
more places. 

Engineers in private industry have worked 
on this problem for years, but developed 
nothing which could be produced and in- 
stalled at low cost. The installed price of 
the R. E. A.-developed equipment is about 
$2,500 for a power system requiring 20 sec- 
tion senders. The whole system is based on 
the same principles as those installed on 
high-tension networks, the cost of which 
runs into thousands of dollars for a similar 
number of sections. 

Two young men who were selected while 
still in school to be engineer-trainees in 
R. E. A. are responsible for this new equip- 
ment. They are D. E. Basler, who came to 
R. E. A. upon his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1938, and J. F. Atkin- 
son, who came in 1939, after being graduated 
from the University of Florida. They were 
selected as part of classes of about a score of 
engineer-trainees which R. E. A. employs each 
year on the basis of recommendations by 
their college deans and personal interviews. 
Under the direction of M. M. Samuels, Chief 
of the Technical Standards Division of 
R. E. A., and in the later stages working in 
collaboration with Radio Engineer Stephen 
Jucius and Chief Radio Engineer Fred John- 
ston, of the Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Basler and Atkinson devised the new system 
and have made it practical for commercial 
production. The Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion is manufacturing the equipment; al- 
ready three R. E. A. systems—one each in 
Virginia, Michigan, and Minnesota—have 
ordered installations in addition to the ex- 
perimental one. 

The first installation, which has just com- 
pleted its service tests with complete success, 
is on the system of the Virginia Electric Coop- 
erative, with headquarters at Bowling Green, 
Va. 

One of the coinventors, Mr. Basler, entered 
military service as a lieutenant in the Signal 
Corps on the day the final tests were made. 
He is a Reserve officer and received a call for 
a year’s active service. 

This is the latest in a long series of inyen- 
tions and new procedures in power-line engi- 
neering and maintenance which have come 
from the R. E. A. research staff. These in- 
clude low-cost cyclometer-type meters, new 
limited-use service- entrance equipment, a 
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one-can milk cooler, a low-cost ground-test- 
ing meter, a new radio-interference locator, 
telephone coordination procedures, a motor- 
toter for large farm electric motors, a new 
ground fitting, a unit combining the meter 
and the circuit breaker of an individual 
service, and a new demand meter. Most of 
these resulted from collaboration between 
R. E. A. and private engineers, but R. E. A. 
provided the stimulus. In every case R. E. A. 
systems pay less for the devices because the 
inventors charge no royalties for such users. 


FARM-DEBT ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial from the 
Bottineau Courant, of Bottineau, N. Dak., 
entitled “Debt Adjustment Is Ignored by 
Congress.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


DEBT ADJUSTMENT IS IGNORED BY CONGRESS 


Though rural attention is still focused on 
the debt-adjustment campaign which the ad- 
ministration supported at the last session of 
Congress, both the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture report that no dates 
have been set for hearings. As yet the 
Wheeler-Jones bill No. S. 3509 at the last ses- 
sion has not been reintroduced. 

It is understood that national farm-loan 
associations all over the country have held 
discussion meetings with their membership 
on the need for scaling down the farm debt 
and that the membership is definitely inter- 
ested in such action. The basis for such dis- 
cussion was provided by circular A-21, pre- 
pared by the Farm Credit Administration 
and entitled “Statement of a Method and 
Principles of Organization for Providing Long- 
Terms Farm Mortgage Cooperative Credit.” 

“The Farm Credit Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture have recognized 
the necessity of adjusting agricultural in- 
debtedness to the debt-paying ability of all 
farms and borrowers,” this Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration circular states. The proposals 
set forth in circular A-21 embody principles 
closely resembling those of the former 
Wheeler-Jones bill. 

Since the F. C, A. does not itself have the 
power to scale down farm indebtedness, it 
would be necessary for Congress to pass en- 
abling legislation. Though some debt ad- 
justment measures—H. R. 100 and H. R. 
1390 - have been introduced at this session, a 
survey shows that they are merely duplicates 
of an old outmoded bill introduced on June 
5, 1939, and discarded in favor of the much- 
improved and much broader Wheeler-Jones 
bill, S. 3509. No explanation has been given 
for the failure to reintroduce the Wheeler- 
Jones bill, 

Pointing to the need for effective debt- 
adjustment action, Gov. A. G. Black, of the 
Farm Credit Administration, declared in a 
recent speech, “Tenancy is growing, and the 
concentration of the land in fewer and fewer 
hands continues.” He cited the fact that 
two-thirds of all land in farms is “operated 
by less than 20 percent of all the farmers.” 

“On the other hand,” he asserted, “there 
are estimated to be 3,000,000 men living on 
farms, half of whom registered in 1937 as 
totally or partially unemployed, and the other 
1,500,000 and their dependents barely exist 
on gross cash incomes from their farm oper- 
ations, averaging less than $200 a year.” He 
stated that such conditions “are being made 
more acute by the second World War.” 

For the first time the B. A, E. has officially 
estimated the actual number of forced farm 
sales and related defaults over a 10-year pe- 
riod. This count shows a total of 1,739,000 
such sales from 1930 to 1939. Since there are 
now 6,096,789 farms in the United States, 
according to the 1940 census, this means that 
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more than 1 out of every 4 farms suffered a 
forced sale in the 10-year period. 

Farmers in 1939 paid out $1,400,000,000 for 
interest charges, taxes, and rent. Yet, even 
so, thousands of farmers were in default. 
Instead of scaling down debt levels inflated 
during the last war, farmers have been re- 
quired to bear this excessive overhead, with 
the result that each year more than 100,000 
farms are lost by their owners and many 
thousands of tenants are forced to move on. 


STORM FORECASTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial pub- 
lished in the Fargo Forum of March 21, 
1941, entitled “Storm Forecasts.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


STORM FORECASTS 


Out of Saturday’s tragic storm has come a 
flood of criticism directed at the United 
States Weather Bureau based on the charge 
it did not adequately warn the public of the 
approaching blizzard; that had such warning 
been given, through the facilities of the 
newspapers and the radio, many of the 
seventy-odd who died might now be alive. 

And the Weather Bureau has not yet given 
a satisfactory answer to that criticism. 

The Saturday forecast read as follows: 
“Light local snows tonight and Sunday, with 
cold wave and strong northerly winds.” 

Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, in 
whose portfolio the Weather Bureau lies, in 
answer to a protest from Governor Stassen, 
of Minnesota, maintains the forecast quoted 
above constituted an adequate warning of 
the approaching storm. 

At this point it becomes apparent that the 
Weather Bureau is talking in one language 
and the public in another; by no stretch of 
imagination, in the ordinary mind, would the 
term “strong winds” be an adequate descrip- 
tion of Saturday's ferocious blast. 

To the man on the street, the wind is 
strong one day, there’s a light breeze, per- 
haps, the next day, then maybe it’s calm. 
But in the Weather Bureau official classifi- 
tion a strong wind is one of 32 to 38 miles 
per hour velocity, which, to put it mildly, is 
a violent wind. The actual peak of the tor- 
nado, as registered by the Moorhead Weather 
Bureau, was 41 miles per hour, or only 3 
points more than the top of the official 
strong-wind bracket. (At the Fargo airport 
the peak reading was 74 miles per hour, 
which may not have lasted for more than a 
moment or two. The Moorhead data is based 
on a 5-minute average.) 

There seems to be no fundamental reason 
why the Weather Bureau should speak in one 
language while its customers—the public— 
use a different one. 

Purely speculative, of course, is the propo- 
siton of how many lives might have been 
saved if early warning had been given. 
There’s a great deal of wishful thinking, 
when the public interprets weather forecasts, 
and there was a combination Saturday which 
was extreme. 

The weather was ideal when the forecast 
was issued. The day was Saturday when 
country folks traditionally plan their weekly 
visit to town; when many of the urban folks 
plan a visit to country relatives, rural 
dances, etc. 

Those who read or heard the forecast of 
“light snows with cold wave and strong 
northerly winds” were probably uncon- 
sclously influenced by their own personal 
desires and anticipated the extreme mini- 
mum, instead of maximum, of the poten- 
tlaltles. 

There are eight regional weather bureaus in 
the United States. The closest ones to the 
Red River Valley are at Chicago, where the 
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forecasts are prepared for this area, Billings, 
Mont., and Kansas City, Mo. 

In both the recent storm and the 1940 
Armistice Day blizzard there was a terrible 
toll of human life, and in each case the charge 
is made that the public had not been properly 
warned by the Weather Bureau—had not re- 
ceived the warning to which the public feels 
it is entitled. 

Agitation is going forward in the Twin 
Cities for establishment of a regional weather 
bureau office there, as a partial preventative 
of any such future tragedy. 

Certainly, in view of the recent experiences, 
something should be done to get the work of 
the bureau more closely meshed with the 
interests of the people it presumes to serve. 

Whether that would be accomplished by a 
further subdivision of the areas served by 
the regional offices with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, or, perhaps, for that matter, just as 
logically in Fargo, probably could best be 
determined by the Weather Bureau itself. 

At this time funerals are going on for the 
seventy-odd victims. 

Families are riven. 

Sorrow grips thousands of homes in the 
Red River Valley. 

Those in charge of the Weather Bureau 
should measure their problem not by their 
individual interests, not with the callousness 
of bureaucracy, but in terms of humanity. 


EXTENSION OF FOOD-STAMP PLAN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
the food-stamp plan, particularly as it 
refers to the Indians in North Dakota, 
who, I contend, have not been getting 
enough to eat, and who, I believe, will be 
benefited if we enact an amendment to 
the Food Stamp Act increasing the ap- 
propriation from $235,000,000 last year 
to $500,000,000. 

In the food-stamp plan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we have, it seems to 
me, a program which is both sound agri- 
cultural policy and sound national-health 
policy. 

We are in the midst of a tremendous 
defense effort to insure the preservation 
of our democratic way of life. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has called 
upon every individual in the country to 
do his part in this great undertaking. It 
is an endeavor which calls for the maxi- 
mum effort of a strong, healthy nation. 
The health of our people is the real back- 
bone of our national defense. The food- 
stamp plan makes a unique contribution 
to the national health, because it moves 
the farmers’ surplus crops through the 
regular trade channels, and gives our 
needy families a chance to eat the fine 
foods which our farmers can grow in 
such abundance. 

The food-stamp plan has already 
proved its great value to the Nation. It 
was begun experimentally in Rochester, 
N. Y., in May 1939, and is now operating 
in 281 areas throughout the country, 
with over 3,000,000 people participating 
in it. An additional 41 areas have been 
designated for it. Its success is well evi- 
denced by the widespread support it has 
received from business groups, farmers, 
and the unemployed. The fact that 
1,600 areas have asked for the food- 
stamp plan speaks for itself. 

The plan is a distinctly American. ap- 
proach to the problem of farmers’ food 
surpluses on the one hand and under- 
consumption of food among our poor 
families on the other, It uses all the 
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regular channels of trade. The foods on 
the surplus list move from the farmers 
through the wholesalers and retailers to 
the consumers. The additional purchas- 
ing power which our needy families re- 
ceive in the form of stamps thus direct- 
ly benefits the farmers and at the same 
time stimulates the food trades and em- 
ployment. The greatest potential mar- 
ket for farm products is among the needy 
families in this country. The food- 
stamp plan taps that market. It is de- 
veloping a new and much-needed outlet 
for the surplus foods which can and 
should be consumed in increasing quan- 
tities right here at home. 

The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
has efficiently carried on the food-s p 
program. The plan has been developed 
with the maximum benefit to farmers 
and needy consumers. Broad vision and 
practical, businesslike administration 
have combined to insure its success. 

For many years we have been aware 
of the plight of our farmers and of the 
small share of the national income they 
were receiving; but only within the past 
few years have we begun to realize that 
a very large proportion of our popula- 
tion, both in the cities and on the farms, 
did not get enough food; that 40 per- 
cent of our families were receiving in- 
comes under $1,000 a year. With such 
incomes they could not afford to spend 
money on the foods most needed for 
health—vegetables, fruits, dairy and 
poultry products. We were neglecting 
the very foundation of our Nation—the 
health of our people—on which we must 
depend for the defense of our democracy. 
Through the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration’s programs—the food-stamp 
plan, the school-lunch program, the di- 
rect purchase and distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to needy people, the 
cotton-stamp plan—we have made a fine 
beginning in helping farmers remove 
their surplus crops and in making them 
available to the people who most need 
them. 

Last year Congress made available 
$235,000,000 for the surplus-removal pro- 
grams of the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. The House has authorized an 
appropriation of only $200,000,000 this 
year—a reduction of $35,000,000—for the 
excellent work of this Administration 
during the forthcoming fiscal year. Per- 
sonally, I feel that the appropriation 
should be increased to at least $500,000,- 
000, not decreased. I am sure the great 
majority of my colleagues join me in 
feeling that increased money should be 
made available, so that the food-stamp 
plan can be extended to far more areas 
than the funds under consideration will 
permit. I should like to see at least 
half of the additional 1,300 areas which 
are asking for the plan receive it in the 
very near future. 

I asked the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration to furnish me with a list of the 
surplus foods which were purchased with 
the free. blue stamps by needy people 
throughout the country in 1940. I find 
that many phases of agricultural life 
benefited directly from the program. 
Among the surplus foods purchased were 
165,000,000 pounds of white flour, 65,000,- 
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000 pounds of pork, 41,000,000 pounds of 
apples, 36,000,000 pounds of corn meal, 
31,000,000 pounds of lard, 26,000,000 dozen 
eggs, 22,000,000 pounds of butter, 16,000,- 
000 pounds of rice, 14,000,000 pounds of 
oranges, 11,000,000 pounds of tomatoes, 
and many million pounds of other fruits, 
vegetables, and cereals. All these prod- 
ucts moved through the regular trade 
channels from farmer to consumer, 
These purchases were, of course, in ad- 
dition to the normal amounts of food 
bought. Families participating in the 
food-stamp plan must continue to make 
their normal purchases of food. The 
free stamps they receive to buy surplus 
food represent additional purchasing 
power. 

It has been estimated that $1 worth 
of surplus foods are moved into consump- 
tion for every $1 worth of free stamps 
paid for by the Federal Government. 
The importance of this as an aid to the 
American farmer can readily be seen. 

During the past decade we have had 
to face the fact of a decreasing foreign 
market for our agricultural surpluses. 
There are many reasons for this. Among 
them are increased production of foods 
in other countries, the adoption by sev- 
eral nations of programs to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food, totalitarian trade pol- 
icies, and our own tariff policies, which 
make it difficult for other nations to ex- 
port to us enough of their products to pay 
for large imports of goods from us, The 
present war has intensified the farmers’ 
difficulties. With export outlets for many 
of our surplus commodities having been 
progressively shut off since September 
1939, we have had to turn to our home 
market. I, for one, believe it is emi- 
nently sensible to help our farmers by 
giving our unemployed and needy people 
an opportunity to have a diet which will 
mean better health and increased energy 
for them. I know of no better way of 
doing this than through the food-stamp 
plan. My own experience with the plan 
in North Dakota, where it is in operation 
in 33 counties, has convinced me of this 
fact. 

With so much concentration on the 
defense program, we are apt to forget 
that there are still millions of hungry 
persons in this country. The most re- 
cent available figures indicate that nearly 
15,000,000 persons throughout the land 
are receiving public assistance. New em- 
ployment created by the defense program 
has begun to reduce unemployment, but 
is very far from eliminating it. The 
food-stamp plan now reaches only a small 
proportion of our needy people who would 
like to participate in it. I think it would 
be nothing short of disaster if we should 
ignore the great benefits of this plan to 
farmers, consumers, business, and the Na- 
tion as a whole, and force its curtailment. 

I shall certainly vote for the continued 
expansion of the food-stamp plan, a pro- 
gram which has more than paid its way 
in tangible achievements. 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR—THEO- 
DORE GRANIK 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the 
George Foster Peabody radio awards for 
outstanding meritorious public service in 
the broadcasting industry during 1940 
will be announced on March 29 at a din- 
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ner in New York City. One of the awards, 
which are comparable to the Pulitzer 
awards in the field of journalism, went to 
station WOR in New York City for the 
American Forum of the Air program, 
founded and directed by Theodore Granik. 

As director of the American Forum of 
the Air, Mr. Granik has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to democracy. A bril- 
liant attorney and writer, Mr. Granik has 
for the past 15 years devoted a major por- 
tion of his time to making the American 
ideal of free speech into reality over the 
national radio chains. He started out in 
1927, over station WOR in New York City, 
directing a forum program known as 
Law for the Layman. This grew over the 
years into a forum on national issues. 
Mr. Granik came to Washington in 1937, 
after serving 4 years as assistant district 
attorney in New York, to take a position 
as special counsel to the United States 
Housing Authority. At that time he 
founded the program now known as the 
American Forum of the Air, which by this 
time is a coast-to-coast Sunday-night 
feature on the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Mr. Granik’s forums are widely 
used as nuclei for local discussion groups. 

Mr. Granik handles all arrangements, 
sparing no effort to make each forum 
truly representative of the best in Ameri- 
can public opinion. No subject is too 
controversial for him to handle in build- 
ing the American Forum into one of the 
most widely heard of the various pro- 
grams on the air. 

Mr. President, effective April 1, Mr. 
Granik resigns from his position with the 
Housing Authority to devote more of his 
time to this radio feature, to his American 
College Forum, heard locally over station 
WOL, and to his nationally distributed 
newspaper forum. Mr. Granik feels that 
the defense of free speech in this country 
is its own reward. He serves without 
recompense as director of the American 
Forum. He performs this service for 
nothing. The program is a sounding 
board; it is an open discussion where the 
great national issues are thrashed out, 
where every angle of a situation is freely 
opened to view. I asked leave to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a list of subjects 
covered by the American Forum during 
the past year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
LIST OF AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR BROAD- 

CASTS—TOPICS AND SPEAKERS 

October 1, 1939, The Neutrality Bill: Sena- 
tor Key Pittman, Nevada; Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, North Dakota; Senator Tom Connally, 
Texas; Senator John A. Danaher, Connecticut; 
Senator Ernest Lundeen, Minnesota; Senator 
Frederick Van Nuys, Indiana. 

October 8, 1939, American Neutrality: Sen- 
ator John H. Overton, Louisiana; Senator 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Washington; Sena- 
tor Rush D. Holt, West Virginia; Senator 
Sherman Minton, Indiana; Senator Claude 
Pepper, Florida; Representative James E. Van 
Zandt, Pennsylvania. 

October 15, 1939, Neutrality: Senator 
Claude Pepper, Florida; Senator Charles 
McNary, Oregon; Senator Edward R. Burke, 
Nebraska; Senator Lynn J. Frazier, North 
Dakota; Senator Rush D. Holt, West Virginia; 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah. 

October 22, 1939, Wartime Draft of Capital: 
Senator Josh Lee, Oklahoma; Senator Styles 
Bridges, New Hampshire; Senator Chan Gur- 
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ney, South Dakota; Judge John Gutknecht, 
president, National Lawyers’ Guild; Repre- 
sentative Forest A. Harness, Indiana; Repre- 
sentative H. Jerry Voorhis, California. 

October 29, 1939, America’s Neutrality 
Policy: Dorothy Thompson, Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, Jay Franklin, Boake Carter, Representa- 
tive T. V. Smith, Illinois, guest chairman. 

November 5, 1939, What Shall the United 
States Do About Peace?: Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, Colorado; Senator Elmer Thomas, 
Oklahoma; Senator “Ibert D. Thomas, Utah; 
Representative John M. Houston, Kansas; 
Frederick J, Libby, National Council for Pre- 
vention of War; Barnet Nover, associate edi- 
tor, Washington Post. 

November 12, 1939, How Can We Begin To 
Organize for Peace?: Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
president, Boston University; Dr. John J. 
Tigert, president, University of Florida; Dr. 
Franklin W. Johnson, president, Colby Col- 
lege, Maine; Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers, pres- 
ident, Kenyon College, Ohio; Dr. Thurston J. 
Davies, president, Colorado College; Dr. 
Arnaud Marts, president, Bucknell University; 
Dr. William A. Shimer, secretary of United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 

November 19, 1939, the N. A. B. Code: Mar- 
tin Codel, publisher, Broadcasting Magazine; 
Morris L. Ernst, noted lawyer; Edward Kirby, 
director of public relations, National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters; Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
columnist and commentator, 

November 26, 1939, Effect of Neutrality Act 
on American Merchant Marine: Frank J. 
Taylor, president, American Merchant Marine 
Institute; Joseph M. Curran, president, Na- 
tional Maritime Union of America; Joseph P. 
Ryan, president, International Longshore- 
men’s Association; Representative Sol Bloom, 
New York. 

December 3, 1939, What Can We Do About 
Our Youth Problem?: Congressman Charles A. 
Plumley, Vermont; Congressman Kent E. 
Keller, Illinois; Dr. Charles H, Judd, educa- 
tional director, N. Y. A.; Ralph Hetzel, director 
of unemployment, C. I. O; Howard Ennes, 
chairman, Washington Youth Council. 

December 10, 1939, Presidential Candidates: 
Doris Fleeson, Washington correspondent, 
New York Daily News; Emil Hurja, publisher, 
the Pathfinder; W. B. Ragsdale, Associated 
Press; Jay Franklin, author and columnist; 
R. L. Wilson, Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
Raymond Z. Henle, Washington bureau, Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette; Ernest K. Lindley, News- 
week Magazine. 

December 17, 1939, Shall We Have Military 
Training in the C. C. C.?: Raymond J. Kelly, 
national commander, American Legion; James 
J. McEntee, acting director, C. C. C.; Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds, North Carolina; Repre- 
sentative James P. Richards, South Carclina; 
Representative Robert Ramspeck, Georgia; 
Edward Keating, former Congressman and edi- 
tor of newspaper Labor. 

December 31, 1939, America’s Outlook: 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; W. Gib- 
son Carey, president, United States Chamber 
of Commerce; Sam A. Lewisohn, noted art and 
music patron; Frank Graves, commissioner of 
education, New York; Prof. Walter B. Cannon, 
Harvard, president, American Association for 
Advancement of Science; James Lawrence Fly, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission; Eugene Meyer, publisher, Washing- 
ton Post; Brig. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Chief 
of Operations, War Department; Milburn L. 
Wilson, Under Secretary, Agriculture; Gov. 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor. 

January 7, 1940, The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements: Edward J. Noble, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce; Senator Arthur Capper, 
Kansas; Henry F. Grady, Assistant Secretary 
of State; Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Colo- 
rado; William Culbertson, Vice Chairman, 
Tariff Commission; Representative Frank O. 
Horton, Wyoming. 

January 14, 1940, What Can We Do About 
Civil Service?: Harry B. Mitchell, President, 
United States Civil Service Commission; 
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George D. Riley, Washington Times-Herald 
columnist; Representative Robert Ramspeck, 
Georgia; Representative Guy L. Moser, Penn- 
sylvania; Millard W. Rice, national legislative 
representative of Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

January 21, 1940, Children in a Democracy: 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; William 
Chenery, editor, Collier’s; Dr. William G. Carr, 
secretary of educational policies commission 
of N. E. A.; Edith Nourse Rogers, United States 
Representative from Massachusetts; Homer 
Folks, secretary, New York State Charities Aid 
Association; W. R. Ogg, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; Katherine Dummer Fisher, 
Winnetka, III.; Saidie Orr Dunbar, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

January 28, 1940, Shall Congress Aid Fin- 
land?: Senator Prentiss M. Brown, Michigan; 
Senator Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin; Senator 
William H. King, Utah; Senator Guy M. Gil- 
lette, Iowa. 

February 4, 1940, The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act: Representative Clare E. Hoffman, 
Michigan; Senator Sherman W. Minton, In- 
diana; Representative Reuben T. Wood, ae 
souri; Representative Robert 
gia; Charles Fahy, general counsel, 22 885 
Labor Relations Board; Lee Pressman, general 
counsel, C. I. O. 

February 11, 1940, How to Balance the Fed- 
eral Budget: Senator Robert A. Taft, Ohio; 
Senator James F. Byrnes, South Carolina; 
Ernest K. Lindley, newspaper columnist; 
Ernest Angell, chairman, National Economy 
League; Senator Josh Lee, Oklahoma; Repre- 
sentative Robert R. Rich, Pennsylvania. 

February 18, 1940, The Present Situation of 
Our Foreign Relations: Senator Key Pittman, 
Nevada; Senator Guy M. Gillette, Iowa; Sena- 
tor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Washington; Sen- 
ator Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin. 

February 25, 1940, Social Security and the 
Townsend Plan: Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
New York; Senator Sheridan Downey, Califor- 
nia; Kenneth Crawford, president, American 
Newspaper Guild; Senator D. Worth Clark, 
Idaho; Rt. Rey. John A. Ryan, director, social 
action department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Representative Martin F. Smith, 
Washington. 

March 8, 1940, Seven Years of the New Deal: 
Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky; Senator 
Charles L. McNary, Oregon; Senator James M. 
Mead, New York; Senator Charles W. Tobey. 
New Hampshire; Representative Marvin Jones, 
Texas; Representative Everett M. Dirksen, IIli- 
nois; Richard L. Wilson, president, National 
Press Club, guest chairman of panel. 

March 10, 1940, American Transportation: 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Montana; Wil- 
liam J. Driver, chairman, board of directors, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress; J. J. 
Pelley, president, Association of American 
Railroads; Chester H. Gray, director, National 
Highways Users Conference. 

March 17, 1940, Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments: Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas; Sen- 
ator Scott W. Lucas, Illinois; Representative 
Allen T. Treadway, Massachusetts; Repre- 
sentative Frank H. Buck, California; Repre- 
sentative Frank Carlson, Kansas; Representa- 
tive A. Willis Robertson, Virginia. 

March 24, 1940, The Hatch Bill: Senator 
Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico; Senator Sherman 
Minton, Indiana; Kenneth Crawford, Wash- 
ington correspondent, New York Post, and 
president of American Newspaper Guild; 
Thomas L. Stokes, political correspondent, 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, and winner of 
Pulitzer Prize for reporting; Joseph Alsop, co- 
author of syndicated column, The Capitol 
Parade; Charles Lucey, Washington corre- 
spondent, New York World-Telegram. 

March 31, 1940, The National Census: Sen- 
ator Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire; Sena- 
tor Claude Pepper, Florida; Senator Rush D. 
Holt, West Virginia; Dr. Stuart Rice, Chair- 
man of Central Statistical Board and former 
Assistant Director of Census Bureau; Miss 
Mary Dublin, secretary, National Consumers’ 
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League; Mrs. Edward Nelson Dingley, Ameri- 
can Legion Auxillary. 

April 7, 1940, Shall Congress Adopt the 
Chain Store Tax Bill? Representative Wright 
Patman, Texas; Representative Emanuel 
Celler, New York; Representative Philip 
Ferguson, Oklahoma; Representative James 
McGranery, Pennsylvania; George J. Schulte, 
editor and publisher of Interstate Merchant; 
Godfrey Lebhar, editor of Chain Store Age. 

April 11, 1940, Amendments to the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law: Senator James E. Murray, 
Montana; Representative Graham A. Barden, 
North Carolina; Representative Luther Pat- 
rick, Alabama; Representative Joseph W. 
Byrns, Jr., Tennessee; Representative Harry 
B. Coffee, Nebraska; Miss Josephine Roche, 
president, National Consumers’ League. 

April 21, 1940, The Relief Problem: Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, Montana; Senator Styles 
Bridges, New Hampshire; Senator Claude 

r, Florida; Mayor Edward J. Kelley, 
Chicago, Hl.; Representative Everett M. Dirk- 
sen, Illinois; Representative John M. Vorys, 
Ohio; Richard L. Wilson, president, National 
Press Club, guest chairman of panel. 

April 28, 1940, America’s Policy Toward In- 
sular Possessions of Foreign Countries: Sen- 
ator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah; Senator Ernest 
Lundeen, Minnesota; Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds, North Carolina; Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, Washington. 

May 5, 1940, Governmental Expenditures: 
Senator James M. Mead, New York; Senator 
John G. Townsend, Jr., Delaware; Senator 
Josh Lee, Oklahoma; Representative Robert 
F. Rich, Pennsylvania; Representative John 
M. Vorys, Ohio; Representative Jerry Voorhis, 
California. 

May 12, 1940, Veterans’ Pensions: Repre- 
sentative James E. Van Zandt, Pennsylvania; 
Representative John M. Costello, California; 
Col. John Thomas Taylor, national legislative 
director, American Legion; Millard W. Rice, 
national legislative representative, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; Robert B. Luchars, national 
commander, American Veterans Association; 
Representative William J. Miller, Connecti- 
cut. 

May 19, 1940, President’s Defense Message: 
Robert S. Allen, coauthor, Washington Merry- 
Go-Round; Felix Belair, Washington corre- 
spondent, New York Times, and president, 
White House Correspondents’ Association; 
Constantine Brown, noted foreign-news ex- 
pert and writer for Washington Star; Lowell 
Limpus, military analyst, New York Daily 
News; Ernest K. Lindley, columnist for Wash- 
ington Post, and manager, Washington bu- 
reau, Newsweek magazine; Thomas L. Stokes, 
Washington correspondent, Scripps-Howard 
newspapers and former Pulitzer Prize winner. 

May 26, 1940, The National Aviation Forum 
of 1940: Brig. Gen. Barton K. Yount, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Air Corps; Rear Admiral 
J. H. Towers, Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Robert Hinckley, Chairman, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority; Col. John H. Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; Dr, 
Vannevar Bush, chairman of the National 
Advisory Council on Aeronautics; Capt. Gill 
Robb Wilson, president of National Aero- 
nautic Association; Ernest K. Lindley, noted 
columnist and Washington editor of News- 
week magazine, guest interlocutor. 

June 2, 1940, Methods of Financing Na- 
tional Defense and War if It Should Come: 
Senator Homer T. Bone, State of Washington; 
Senator Prentiss M. Brown, Michigan; Sena- 
tor Josh Lee, Oklahoma; Senator Alexander 
Wiley, Wisconsin. 

June 9, 1940, Shall the United States Sell 
Spare Planes and Other War Supplies to the 
Allies?: Senator Claude Pepper, Florida; Sen- 
ator Ernest Lundeen, Minnesota; Representa- 
tive Andrew J. May, Kentucky; Representa- 
tive Melvin J. Maas, Minnesota; Repre- 
sentative James E. Van Zandt, Pennsylvania; 
Col. Henry Breckinridge, noted lawyer and 
former Assistant Secretary of War. 
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June 16, 1840, How Can Young America 
Aid National Defense?: Francis Biddle, So- 
licitor General of the United States and de- 
fense coordinator of the Department of 
Justice; Robert Hinckley, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority; Brig. Gen. 
George V. Strong, Chief of War Plans, United 
States Army; Rear Admiral E. J. King, mem- 
ber of General Board, United States Navy; 
Perry Pipkin, president of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

June 23, 1940, Preview of Republican Con- 
vention: Franklyn Waltman, G. O. P. pub- 
licity chief; Dorothy Thompson, noted news- 
paper and radio commentator; Doris Fleeson, 
of the Washington Bureau of the New York 
Daily News; Robert Kintner, coauthor of the 
syndicated column, The Capitol Parade, and 
of the-recent sensational book, The American 
White Paper; Richard L. Wilson, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune and president of the Na- 
tional Press Club; Kenneth Crawford, head 
of the Washington bureau of PM and presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Guild; Ray- 
mond Henle, Washington head of the Paul 
Block newspapers. 

June 30, 1940, Shall We Adopt Compulsory 
Selective Military Training and Service 
Now?: Senator Edward R. Burke, of Ne- 
braska; Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas; Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish, New York; Rep- 
resentative Lee E. Geyer, California; Col. 
William J. Donovan, noted lawyer and com- 
mander of the “Fighting Sixty-ninth”; Col. 
John Thomas Taylor, director, national leg- 
islative committee of the American Legion. 

July 7, 1940, What are the Chances of the 
G. O. P. Ticket?: Representative Everett M. 
Dirksen, Illinois; Representative T. V. Smith, 
flinois; Representative Fred L. Crawford, 
Michigan; Representative Sam Hobbs, Ala- 
bama. $ 

July 14, 1940, Preview of the 1940 Demo- 
cratic Convention: Wiliam Allen White, edi- 
tor of the Kansas Emporia Gazette; Doris 
Fleeson, head of the Washington bureau of 
the New York Daily News; Joseph Driscoll, 
chief Washington ent, New York 
Herald Tribune; Ernest K. Lindley, syndi- 
cated columnist, Washington Post and Wash- 
ington chief of Newsweek Magazine; Frank 
Kent, columnist, of the Baltimore Sun; Ulric 
Bell, head of the Washington Bureau of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and former Fresi- 
dent of the National Press Club and Gridiron 
Club. 

July 21, 1940, Outlook of the 1940 Political 
Campaign: Francis Biddle, Solicitor General 
of the United States; Senator Edward R. 
Burke, Nebraska; Representative Sam Ray- 
burn, Texas, majority leader, House of Rep- 
resentatives; C. Wayland Brooks, Republican 
senatorial nominee, of Illinois; Representa- 
tive Everett Dirksen, Illinois; Representative 
Luther Patrick, Alabama. 

July 28, 1940, Shall We Conscript American 
Manpower Now?: Senator Ernest Lundeen, of 
Minnesota; Senator Rush D. Holt, West Vir- 
ginia; Representative James W. Wadsworth, 
New York; Representative Andrew J. May, 
Kentucky; Representative Frank Carlson, 
Kansas; Maj. Lewis B. Hershey, of the United 
States Army General Staff, and executive of 
the Joint Army and Navy Selective Service 
Committee. 

August 4, 1940, Do Present World Condi- 
tions Justify the Administration’s Steps 
Toward National Defense?: Senator Josh 
Lee, Oklahoma; Senator Lister Hill, Alabama; 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota; Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish, New York. 

August 11, 1940, Financing National De- 
fense: Representative Robert L. Doughton, of 
North Carolina; Representative Allen T. 
Treadway, of Massachusetts; Representative 
Jere Cooper, of Tennessee; Representative 
Wesley E. Disney, of Oklahoma; Representa- 
tive Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio; Mr. Ells- 
worth Alvord, chairman of the committee on 
Federal finance of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
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August 18, 1940, Private Versus Public 
Ownership of Electric Power: Senator Styles 
Bridges, of New Hampshire; Senator Homer 
T. Bone, of State of Washington; Senator 
H. H. Schwartz, of Wyoming; Representative 
John E. Rankin, of Mississippi; Representa- 
tive Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois; Repre- 
sentative George H. Bender, of Ohio. 

August 25, 1940, Shall the United States 
Make Available to England Some of Its World 
War Destroyers?: Senator Claude Pepper, of 
Florida; Senator Gerald P. Nye, of North Da- 
kota; Senator John A. Danaher, of Connecti- 
cut; Col. Henry Breckinridge, noted lawyer 
and former Assistant Secretary of War. 

September 1, 1940, How Far Shall the 
United States Aid Great Britain?: Senator 
Josh Lee, of Oklahoma; Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, of Colorado; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News; 
Frederick J. Libby, founder and head of the 
National Council for Prevention of War. 

September 8, 1940, The Outlook for Labor: 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah; Senator 
Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas; Representative 
T. V. Smith, of Illinois; Representative Ger- 
ald W. Landis, of Indiana. 

September 15, 1940, National Defense: 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of Interior; Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire; Sen- 
ator Sherman Minton, of Indiana; Repre- 
sentative Albert L. Vreeland, of New Jersey. 

September 22, 1940, Should Relief Admin- 
istration Be Returned to the States?: Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; John M. Car- 
mody, Administrator of F. W. A.; Repre- 
sentative Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois; 
Maury Maverick, mayor of San Antonio and 
former from Texas. 

September 29, 1940, America’s Authors 
View the Political Outlook: Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, Rex Stout, Nina Wilcox 
Putnam, Dr. Frank Kingdom, John Erskine, 
Morris L. Ernst. 

October 6, 1940, American-Japanese Rela- 
tions: Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah; 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado; 
Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New 
York; Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. (re- 
tired). 

October 13, 1940, Shall We Give Further 
Aid to Great Britain?: Senator William H. 
King, of Utah; Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark, of Missouri; Dean G. Acheson, noted 
lawyer and former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury; Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, nationally 
known radio and newspaper commentator. 

October 20, 1940, Shall the United States 
Feed the Conquered Nations of Europe?: Sen- 
ator Ernest W. Gibson, Jr., of Vermont; Wil- 
liam R. Castle, former Under Secretary of 
State; Herbert Bayard Swope, noted editor 
and publicist; Clarence E. Pickett, executive 
secretary. 

October 27, 1940, Women and the Election: 
Representative Mary Norton, New Jersey; Miss 
Marion E. Martin, director, women's division, 
Republican National Committee, and Repub- 
lican national committeewoman from Maine; 
Mrs. Dorothy McAllister, director, women’s 
division, Democratic National Committee; 
Mrs. Marguerite Church, lecturer and writer, 
wife of Republican Congressman Ralph 
Church, of Illinois; Mrs. Eunice H. Carter, 
assistant district attorney of New York; Mrs. 
James Rowe, of women’s division, Democratic 
National Committee. 

November 3, 1940, Analysis of the Presi- 
dential Contest: Ernest K. Lindley, chief 
of Washington bureau of Newsweek; Emil 
Hurja, publisher of Pathfinder magazine; 
Kenneth Crawford, chief of Washington 
bureau of PM; Ray Tucker, syndicated col- 
umnist of National Whirligig; Gladstone Wil- 
liams, Washington correspondent of the At- 
lanta Constitution and the McClatchy news- 
papers of California; Boake Carter, newspaper 
and radio commentator. 

November 10, 1940, America’s Morale Today: 
C. A. Dykstra, Director, Selective Service; 
Arthur T. Robb, editor of Editor and Pub- 
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lisher; Ordway Tead, chairman, Board of 
Higher Education of New York City; Russell 
Davenport, former managing editor of For- 
tune Magazine; Leon Henderson, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and member of 
the President’s National Defense Advisory 
Commission; Edward L. Bernays, publicist. 

November 17, 1940, The Press and the Presi- 
dential Election: Herbert Agar, editor, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal; Irving Grant, contribu- 
tion editor, St. Louis Star-Times; Arthur 
Krock, chief of Washington Bureau of New 
York Times; John W. Owens, editor in chief, 
Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun. 

November 24, 1940, Shall We Give Full Mili- 
tary Aid to Britain?: Senator Rush D. Holt, 
of West Virginia; Representative Melvin J. 
Maas, of Minnesota; Ralph Ingersoll, pub- 
lisher of PM; Rex Stout, noted author, writer, 
and lecturer. 

December 1, 1940: Shall the United States 
Form a Union With Britain and Her Com- 
monwealths?: Clarence K. Streit, author of 
Union Now, writer and lecturer; Maj. Gen. 
John F. O'Ryan, noted lawyer and wartime 
commander; Quincy Howe, editor of the pub- 
lishing house Simon & Schuster, and author 
of The News and How To Understand It; 
John B. Trevor, president of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 

December 8, 1940: What Can We Do About 
Strikes in Defense Industries?: Representa- 
tive Sam Hobbs, of Alabama; Representative 
Kent E. Keller, of Illinois; Representative 
Howard W. Smith, of Virginia; Representative 
Jerry Voorhis, of California. 

December 15, 1940, Shall the United States 
Discontinue Diplomatic Relations With the 
Axis Powers?: Representative Hamilton Fish, 
of New York; Frederick J. Libby, head of Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War; George 
Backer, publisher of the New York Post; 
Henry F. Pringle, biographer, author, and 
lecturer. 

December 22, 1940: America Sends Greet- 
ings: Breckenridge Long, Assistant Secretary 
of State; Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War; 
Frank Knox, Secretary of Navy; Rear Admiral 
Russell R. Waesche, commandant of United 
States Coast Guard; Admiral E. S. Land, 
Chairman of United States Maritime Com- 
mission; Hershel Johnson, Chargé d'Affaires, 
American Embassy, London; Gen. Daniel Van 
Voorhis, commanding general, Panama Canal 
Department, Quarry Heights, Panama Canal 
Zone; Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch, com- 
mandant of the fourteenth naval district, 
Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, T. H.; commander 
of Coast Guard cutter Spencer, 700 miles at 
sea off New York; Capt. Stedman Giles, aboard 
steamship America, 1 day out of New York; 
United States Army Band. 

December 29, 1940: America’s Outlook for 
1941: Adolph A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator; Walter Fuller, president of Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., and newly elected presi- 
dent of National Association of Manufac- 
turers; Neville Miller, president, National 
Association of Broadcasters; George B. Parker, 
editor-in-chief, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Everett Clinchy, head of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War. 

January 5, 1941, Is Propaganda Endanger- 
ing the United States?: Sidney Hertzberg, 
national publicity director, America First 
Committee; Clark M, Eichelberger, national 
director, Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies; Miss Mary W. Hillyer, of 
the National Committee of Keep America 
Out of War Congress; Mrs. Irving Berlin, wife 
of the noted composer. 

January 12, 1941, Should Congress Adopt 
the Lend-Lease Program?: Senator Josh Lee, 
of Oklahoma; Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana; Herbert Agar, editor, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; John T. Flynn, noted econ- 
omist and newspaper columnist. 
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January 19, 1941, Should Congress Adopt 
the Lend-Lease Program? (a further discus- 
sion): Senator Gerald P. Nye, of North Da- 
kota; Senator C. Wayland Brooks, of Illinois; 
Representative Andrew J. May, of Kentucky; 
Ernest W. Gibson, former Senator from Ver- 
mont, chairman, Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies. 

January 26, 1941, How Is Our Democracy 
Most Threatened?; Senator Claude Pepper, of 
Florida; Representative William G. Stratton, 
of Illinois; Norman Thomas, leader of the 
Socialist Party; Col. Henry Breckinridge, 
noted lawyer and former Assistant Secretary 
of War. 

February 2, 1941. Combating the “Fifth Col- 
umn” in America: Representative Joe Starnes, 
of Alabama; Representative Jerry Voorhis, of 
California; Col. John Thomas Taylor, director 
ot the national legislative committee of the 
American Legion; Morris L. Ernst, noted law- 
yer and author. 

February 9, 1941, Is War Inevitable If 
Britain Falls?: Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of 
Colorado; Jerome Frank, chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission; Ralph Ingersoll, 
editor of PM and author of Report on Eng- 
land; Quincy Howe, writer and commentator, 
author of England Expects Every American 
to Do His Duty. 

February 16, 1941, What Should Be Ameri- 
ca’s Policy in the Far East?: Paul V. McNutt, 
former United States High Commissioner to 
the Philippines, and now Administrator of 
the F. S. A.; Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
former Governor-General of the Philippines; 
Robert Aura Smith, of the New York Times; 
William Henry Chamberlin, former foreign 
correspondent for the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, noted writer and lecturer. 

February 23, 1941, Do We Need Further 
Legislation Regarding Labor Disputes in De- 
fense Industries?: Senator Joseph H. Ball, of 
Minnesota; Representative Clare E. Hoffman, 
of Michigan; Francis P. Fenton, director of 
organization, A. F. of L.; Allan S. Haywood, 
national director of organization, C. I. O. 

March 2, 1941, How Can Democracy’s Aims 
Best Be Achieved?: C. D. Jackson, president of 
the council; Harry Elmer Barnes, former col- 
umnist of the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
and noted author; Congressman Thomas H. 
Eliot, of Massachusetts; Congressman Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen, of Illinois. 

March 9, 1941, Shall We Legalize Wiretap- 
ping?: Representative Sam Hobbs, of Ala- 
bama; Alexander Holtzoff, Assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States; Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays, Counsel of the American 
Civil Liberties Union; Julius G. Luhrsen, 
executive secretary of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 

March 16, 1941, Women View America’s 
Foreign Relations: Miss Dorothy Detzer, 
executive secretary of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom; Mrs. 
Emma Guffey Miller, Democratic National 
Committeewoman from Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Helen Essary, columnist of the Washington 
Times-Herald, and president of the Women’s 
National Press Club; Mrs. Rushmore Patter- 
son, chairman of the National Woman's Di- 
vision of the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies. 

March 23, 1941, Shall the Small Invaded 
Nations Be Fed?: Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 
of Colorado; George Sokolsky, noted author, 
writer, and lecturer; Rex. Stout, noted author, 
writer, and lecturer; Dr. William Agar, pro- 
fessor at Columbia University and one of the 
Nation's outstanding authorities on the ques- 
tion. 

March 30, 1941, Should We Convoy Materials 
to Europe, if Necessary?: Representative 
Joseph Clark Baldwin, of New York; Maj. Gen. 
John F. O’Ryan, lawyer and wartime com- 
mander of the Twenty-seventh Division, 
A. E. F.; Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana; Representative Hamilton Fish, of New 
York. 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. Granik goes to 
great lengths in his efforts to make the 
forum absolutely fair to all sides, in view 
of the increasingly controversial nature 
of the subjects. He checks with the 
leaders of both parties in the Senate and 
House concerning the proposed subject. 
He clears with the Democratic and Re- 
publican National Committees before he 
invites anyone on the air. I believe that 
Members of the Congress and other Gov- 
ernment officials who have had occasion 
to work with Mr. Granik will agree with 
me that he is actively defending free 
speech in this country at his own ex- 
pense. 

Mr. President, I ask leave at this point 
to introduce into the Recor an article 
from the New York Times, one from the 
New York Herald Tribune, and a copy of 
a letter to Mr. Granik by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without cb- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
WHERE FREE SPEECH PREVAILS 
(By R. W. Stewart) 


Congress has an unofficial battleground. 
Opposing factions of the Senate and the 
House rally to the American Forum of the Air 
Sunday nights to continue arguments on cur- 
rent issues before a coast-to-coast audience. 
Under the direction of Theodore Granik, a 
benevolent rather than an arbitrary modera- 
tor, free speech prevails as the listeners are 
treated to the inside of congressional debate 
complete with arguments, rebuttals, and just 
plain wrangling. 

Mr. Granik is a combination of liberalism 
and altruism. He is a liberal because he sees 
no reason why the layman should not have 
the opportunity to personally question Con- 
gressmen on pertinent current affairs. He is 
an altruist because he provides the layman 
with this opportunity at no personal gain or 
compensation and on his own time as origi- 
nator and director of this forum on the air in 
New York through WOR. 


THE MODERATOR’S BACKGROUND 


Mr, Granik is not a visionary or an idealist; 
he is a hard-headed lawyer who attained the 
position of deputy district attorney of New 
York County and who was appointed special 
counsel to the United States Housing Author- 
ity. He sees in his forum the embodiment of 
his principles and calls it a practical example 
of free speech, which he believes to be Amer- 
ica’s most important right. He likes to con- 
sider the panel discussions as his contribution 
to education and pursues them as a hobby. 

The forum is of a quasi official nature. 
Although it naturally has no connection with 
the Senate or House of Representatives, a 
verbatim account, including station an- 
nouncements, of each 60-minute broadcast 
during the past year has been read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, This practice was 
begun, according to Mr. Granik, by interested 
legislators who wanted their speeches put 
into the Rrconp as broadcast. 

Another purpose of the procedure, he con- 
tinued, is that through the introduction of 
the scripts further discussion on the radio 
topics is carried to the floor of the Houses, 
and the broadcast record serves as the basis 
for rebuttal. It's like an extension of the 
broadcast,” he explained. 

Mr. Granik's stand on free speech is not a 
pose. He carries his principles right into the 
forum discussion in Washington’s Hotel Wil- 
lard. So long as order is maintained, freedom 
of expression is the rule, and everyone is given 
an equal chance. This opportunity also is 
extended to the speakers—sometimes they 
need it. 
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TWO FACTIONS ARE 


Since all the topics are controversial, the 
forum opens with both sides stating their 
stand from prepared speeches. This is lim- 
ited to 30 minutes. Then the panel discus- 
sion begins. Rebuttals are made, and it is 
then that Mr. John Citizen has his oppor- 
tunity to stand up to the honorable speakers 
and state his difference of opinion or to ask 
a question. And Mr. Granik does not permit 
the legislators to evade the issue. So long as 
the layman has an argument he is permitted 
to hold the traveling microphone in the 
audience until he is reasonably satisfied. 

This generous practice often leads to round- 
robin arguments. For instance, it is not rare 
for a member of the audience to stand up and 
take issue with another member for the lat- 
ter’s opinion as expressed to one of the speak- 
ers. Members of the listening audience un- 
able to attend the broadcast also are per- 
mitted to quiz the speakers by telegraphing 
questions. These are answered over the air 
by the speaker involved. “It’s like open 
house,” Mr. Granik laughed. 

He calls this part of the forum his answer 
to the people who sent in letters stating that 
they wanted to hear their Congressmen in 
action; that they wanted to speak to and 
question them. 


HOW TOPICS ARE CHOSEN 


In line with his policy of equal opportunity, 
Mr. Granik points out that regardless of per- 
sonal politics he always invites an equal 
number of Democrats and Republicans to 
each broadcast. The only deviation from this 
policy is made when the question under dis- 
cussion breaks party lines, he explained. As 
examples of these topics he mentioned the 
isolationist question, aid to the Allies, and 
conscription. 

Although people from all walks of life 
have appeared in the forum, Congressmen 
have made up the greater part of the guest 
list, mainly because their opinions were of 
greater importance on the topics selected. 

“In booking programs for the forum I try 
to get those topics which are ‘hot’ in the 
news,” Mr. Granik continued. “I watch the 
congressional debates and if a timely subject 
comes up on the floor of either the Senate or 
the House I immediately contact the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the particular 
legislation and offer them the facilities to 
broadcast their views.” 

That is the format of Mr. Granik's forum. 
He is no green hand at the game. He has 
been conducting open discussions on the air 
for 12 years. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 26, 1941] 


ForuM REFEREE AT WASHINGTON Has TRYING 
Jos—Granik Nerens His 15 YEARS or EXPE- 
RIENCE TO KEEP SPEAKERS UNDER CONTROL 
Every Sunday evening at 8 o’clock Theodore 

Granik, director of WOR’s American Forum of 

the Air, steps to the microphone to referee 

one of the most controversial battles on the 
air, Mr. Granik ras had 15 years of experience 
in radio-discussion programs. His American 

Forum is a continuation of The WOR Forum, 

which he produced before the present pro- 

gram went on a national hook-up. It is pro- 
duced jointly by WOR and WOL, from Wash- 
ington, over Mutual. 

The forum topics and speakers are anounced 
only a few days before broadcast time. Lis- 
teners and editors frequently comment on his 
talent for keeping on top of the news.” On 
occasion he has changed the topic and line- 
up of the forum on Saturday night because 
of some sudden and important development 
on the Capital news front. 

Mr. Granik keeps in constant touch with 
the chairmen and ranking members of im- 
portant House and Senate committees, many 
of whom let him know in advance what bills 
are up for consideration in their committees 
and when they may be expected to reach the 
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floor. He says his aim is to keep his radio 
debate simultaneous with the congressional 
battles or, if possible, even a bit in advance, 
so that on Sunday the forum is frequently a 
preview of the biggest congressional debate of 
the following week. The proceedings of the 
forums are noted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp every week. 

The most embarrassing incident Mr. Granik 
can recall in this regard was when a team of 
a Senator and two newspapermen debated a 
similar group of three. Just before going on 
the air, Senator A won one of the opposing 
journalists over to his point of view. As a 
result, Senator B found himself being asked 
embarrassing questions by the reporter who 
Was supposed to be with him on the issue. 
“I had weeks of explaining to do to that 
Senator,” Mr. Granik says ruefully. 

When the forum was moved from New York 
City to Washington with ion of the 
Mutual network in 1937, and the title of the 
program was changed, Mr. Granik found that 
most Congressmen and Government officials 
had not yet become adept at broadcasting. 
They were of the William Jennings Bryan 
school of stentorian tones and oratorical 
flourishes. Many of them had to learn the 
informal, personalized approach the radio 
demands. 

Getting some Capital luminaries to cut their 
prepared messages to allow ample extem- 
poraneous discussion time on the second half 
of the program is occasionally a problem. 
Most Congressmen and Government officials, 
however, have learned to conform to this re- 
quirement. Congressmen scheduled for a 
forum, frequently call on Mr. Granik for ad- 
vice during the week Sometimes a Senator 
will telephone him in the middle of the night 
to read his prepared talk and get his re- 
actions. 

Mr. Granik started in the broadcasting busi- 
ness in 1925 as an assistant director of a now 
defunct New York City station. He presided 
over a series called Law for the Layman, 
which he brought over to WOR in the late 
1920's. In 1929 the law broadcasts became 
the WOR forum, when it was found that de- 
bate made for a livelier program. He was an 
assistant New York district attorney for sev- 
eral years, and at present is a special counsel 
to the new Federal Housing Authority, as well 
as advisor to the National Selective Service 
Administration. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 18, 1941. 
Mr. THEODORE GRANIK, 
Director of the American Forum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Grantk: Confirming our recent 
verbal conversation I would like for you to 
know that as a direct result of the debate 
conducted by the American Forum of the 
Air over the Mutual Network on Sunday, 
January 19, 1941, I received approximately 
18,000 letters. 

You may recall that during the debate in 
which Senator GERALD P. Nye and myself 
opposed passage of the so-called lease-lend 
bill, while Congressman AnNpREw J. May, 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and former Senator Ernest W. Gib- 
son advocated passage of the measure, I 
repeatedly asked the following question: 

“What will this so-called lease-lend bill do 
to aid England, short of war, that we are not 
doing now?“ 

Seventy-five percent of the letters received 
as a result of this broadcast quoted this ques- 
tion almost verbatim, and the following side- 
light might be interesting to you: 

I attended a meeting of the Passaic, N. J., 
Marine Corps League, where I was presented 
with a medal for outstanding achievement 
by an ex-marine during the preceding year. 
During the evening seven ex-marines spoke 
to me about the debate which they had heard 
over the air. All of them interrogated me as 
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to whether or not I had received an answer 
to my question. I asked each one if he re- 
membered the question, and each one re- 
peated the question to me practically 
verbatim. 

I know of nothing in my public life that 
has aroused the interest and enthusiasm so 
much as the above-mentioned debate. 

I want to take this opportunity of again 
expressing to you my appreciation for the 
opportunity of appearing on your program. 

With every kind personal regard, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
O. WAYLAND BROOKS, 


FOREIGN ACCOUNTS IN FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 390) relating to foreign 
accounts in Federal Reserve banks and 
insured banks. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I gave a 
brief explanation of the pending bill on 
last Monday. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senate for about 5 minutes, 
ae I can explain the purpose of the 

ill, 

The measure passed the Senate last 
October in substantially its present form. 
It passed the House a little later in a 
slightly different form. The two Houses 
did not get together and agree upon a 
conference report. Therefore, because 
of the ending of the session, no bill was 
passed. 

In substantially the same form the 
measure has now been unanimously re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. It relates to the bank bal- 
ances of foreign governments and for- 
eign central governmental banks in the 
Federal Reserve banks of the United 
States, and similar balances of foreign 
governments and central banks in the 
private banks of the United States; that 
is, the national banks and the State 
banks 


Briefly, the bill provides that those 
banks may rely entirely upon the cer- 
tificate of the Secretary of State of the 
United States as to who is the proper per- 
son to draw out of the banks such bal- 
ances. The bill does nothing else than 
that. A slight modification is made with 
respect to section 14 (e) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which, briefly, is this: It 
permits the Federal Reserve bank to re- 
ceive deposits from foreign governments 
and foreign central banks without the 
requirement which is now in the statute 
that the Federal Reserve bank must first 
appoint a foreign correspondent or agent 
in the country of such foreign govern- 
ment or foreign central bank. 

That is all I have to say about the sub- 
stance of the bill. I shall be very glad 
to answer any questions that any Sen- 
ator may desire to ask. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to my colleague, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I notice from 
the report of the committee that the 
reason why the measure finally failed 
of passage the last time was because of 
an objection by the Secretary of State 
to one of the Senate amendments, 
the Senator refresh my recollection as 
to what Senate amendment it was to 
which the Secretary of State objected? 

Mr. BROWN. It was the Senate 
amendment adopted on the floor which 
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extended the provisions of the bill to the 
accounts of private citizens of foreign 
nations, which would require the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States to de- 
termine who was the proper person in a 
foreign country to transfer the balance 
in a private account in a bank of the 
United States, whether it be a Federal 
Reserve bank or a private bank. The 
Secretary of State, in a letter to Chair- 
man STEAGALL of the House committee, 
pointed out that that would impose upon 
his office a tremendous obligation, and 
would require him to employ a large 
number of persons to ascertain who 
owned the balances held in this country 
by private citizens of European nations 
and nations in other parts of the world, 
The committee struck out that amend- 
ment, and it is not in the pending bill. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr, SCHWARTZ. Does the bill apply 
to private banks? 

Mr. BROWN. No; it applies to in- 
sured banks. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Not to private 
banks. 

Mr. BROWN. Not to a private bank 
in the sense of a bank not in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System or the insured-bank 
system. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Congress would 
have authority to include private banks, 
would it not? 

Mr. BROWN. It is possible it would. 
I am not certain about it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, would 
the bill apply to the balance held by Fin- 
land, or Norway, or any one of such for- 
eign countries? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; it would apply to 
any balance held by a foreign govern- 
ment in any bank that is in the insured- 
rans system, or any Federal Reserve 


Mr. President, I believe we are ready 
for the consideration of the bill; but first 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks a statement regarding the seques- 
tration of funds under the President’s 
order. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HISTORICAL 


Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia were occu- 
pied by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics about July 10, 1940, puppet governments 
were set up, which offered to join the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics accepted the offer. 
However, the United States has not recognized 
these puppet governments or the change in 
status of the countries. This Government 
continues to recognize the diplomatic and 
consular representatives who were sent here 
by the former governments. 

In the case of Denmark no change in the 
Government has taken place. It has not 
moved out of Denmark, and the United States 
still recognizes it, as well as its diplomatic and 
consular representatives in this country, al- 
though the country was occupied by German 
forces April 10, 1940. 

The Governments of Norway (occupied 
about April 10), Belgium (May 10), and Hol- 
land (May 10) have moved to London. The 
United States still recognizes these govern- 
ments, as well as their diplomatic and con- 
gular representatives in this country. 
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In the case of Luxemburg, which was occu- 
pied on about May 10, the Grand Duchess is 
now in Canada, and some of her ministers are 
in London. They are still recognized by the 
United States as the Government of Luxem- 
burg. 

The United States recognizes the French 
Government in Vichy. 

In the case of Rumania there has been no 
change in the location or status of the Gov- 
ernment insofar as recognition in the United 
States is concerned, 

The following condensed statements indi- 
cate the situation with respect to the assets 
of central banks and governments of certain 
occupied countries. Most of these cases pre- 
sent not only the primary problem of decid- 
ing between the authority of officials located 
within the country and officials located out- 
side of it, but also the problem of establishing 
by proper evidence the authority of particu- 
lar individuals who apparently derive their 
authority from a government which is recog- 
nized by our Government. 

LATVIA 


On May 17, 1940, a cabinet decree was 
issued authorizing the Foreign Minister, in 
the event of an emergency, to make the Lat- 
vian Minister in London the senior Latvian 
Minister in Western Europe and the Americas 
and to give him power to defend Latvian in- 
terests and manage government funds and, 
in an emergency, to transfer these powers 
(insofar as they relate to the Western Hemi- 
sphere) to the Latvian Minister in Wash- 
ington. 

On July 10 Latvia was occupied by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and a 
puppet government was set up, which offered 
to join the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
accepted the offer. However, the United 
States has not recognized the puppet govern- 
ment or the change in status of the country, 
but continues to recognize the diplomatic and 
consular representatives who were sent here 
by the former Government. 

After Latvia “joined” the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the central bank was 
nationalized and its directorate abolished. 
Consequently, the right to dispose of the 
bank's assets in New York might be asserted 
by the Latvian Minister in London (or in 
Washington), or by officials now in Latvia 
or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

LITHUANIA 

The historical background is the same as 
in the case of Latvia; that is to say, on July 
10, 1940, Lithuania was occupied by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and a puppet 
government was set up which offered to join 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
offer was accepted. However, the United 
States has not recognized the puppet govern- 
ment or the change in status of the country, 
but continues to recognize the diplomatic 
and consular representatives who were sent 
here by the former government. 

It is probable that funds will be needed to 
support Lithuanian legations and consulates 
in this hemisphere, and that the funds of the 
Government and of the Central Bank of 
Lithuania in this country will be required for 
that purpose. The question may therefore 
arise whether the Lithuanian Minister in 
Washington would have power to dispose of 
these funds or whether this power is still in 
the directors or other officials in Lithuania. 

ESTONIA 

The historical background is the same as 

in the case of Latvia and Lithuania. 
NORWAY 

Norway was occupied during the first part 
of April 1940. The government which was in 
existence prior to the occupation is still recog- 


nized by the United States, and is now located 
in London. 


Definite information is not yet available, 
but apparently the King, on April 22, 1940, 
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issued a provisional decree removing the old 
directors of the Central Bank of Norway and 
appointing new ones, and another decree, on 
June 7, 1940, transferring the head office of 
the bank from Oslo to London. On October 
29, 1940, a further decree was issued trans- 
ferring all the bank's assets in New York to 
the Norwegian Government. 

DENMARK 


The Government of Denmark has not 
moved cut of the country, and the United 
States still recognizes it, as well as its diplo- 
matic and consular representatives in the 
United States, The country was occupied by 
German forces April 10, 1940. 

BELGIUM 


On February 2, 1940, a decree was issued 
permitting corporations, in case of invasion, 
to move their head offices out of Belgium and 
suspending the powers of officers, directors, 
stockholders, etc., in any territory which 
might be occupied by an enemy power. 

The invasion began in the early part of 
May, and the head office of the Central Bank 
of Belgium was moved from place to place 
pursuant to this decree so as to stay out of 
occupied territory. Some of the directors and 
officers remained in occupied territory and 
therefore if the decree is effective as to them, 
their powers are suspended. 

On July 19 (after the country had been 
completely occupied) an official publication 
in Belgium announced that the principal 
place of business of the central bank had 
been transferred back to Brussels and gave a 
list of the directors and officers who were 
authorized to sign on behalf of the bank, 
all of whom were in occupied territory. 

The Belgian Government, after several 
moves, is now located in London, and is still 
recognized by the United States, as are its 
diplomatic and consular representatives in 
this country. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Holland was invaded in the early part of 
May 1940. The government has moved to 
London, and is still recognized by the United 
States, as are its diplomatic and consular 
representatives. 

A royal decree, dated May 24, 1940, gave to 
the government the power to dispose of as- 
sets in foreign countries belonging to na- 
tionals of the Netherlands who remained in 
occupied territory, and this power (as to as- 
sets in the United States) has been delegated, 
by power of attorney, to the Netherlands 
Minister in Washington. 


POLAND 


Following the invasion, the Polish Govern- 
ment has moved to London, and is still recog- 
nized by the United States, as are its diplo- 
matic and consular representatives in the 
United States. 

At the time of the invasion some of the 
Officers and directors of the central bank 
left the country, but some of them are still 
there. Presumably, the Polish Government 
will deny any assertion by the latter that they 
are authorized to dispose of the bank’s assets 
in New York. 


LUXEMBURG 

Luxemburg was occupied on about May 10, 
1940. The Grand Duchess is now in Canada 
and some of her ministers are in London, 


They are still recognized by the United States 
as the government of Luxemburg. 
FRANCE 

The Government of France has moved to 
Vichy, and the United States still recognizes 
it, as well as its diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentatives in the United States. 

In addition, the President has recently 
sequestered the funds of Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, it 


| seems to me that there are two objec- 
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tions to the bill which should be voiced 
here. In the first place, the bill is un- 
necessary, and, in the second place, it is 
highly impolitic. 

With reference to the first point, on 
May 7, 1940, the President approved a 
measure which it seems to me should be 
ample for the protection of the accounts 
in question against any possible claim- 
ant. In that act we provided: 

During time of war or during any other 
period of national emergency declared by the 
President, the President may, through any 
agency that he may designate, or other- 
wise, investigate, regulate, or prohibit under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, by means of licenses or otherwise, 
any transactions in foreign exchange, trans- 
fers of credit between or payments by or to 
banking institutions as defined by the Presi- 
dent, and export, hoarding, melting, or ear- 
marking of gold or silver coin or bullion or 
currency, and any transfer, withdrawal or 
exportation of, or dealing in, any evidences of 
indebtedness or evidences of ownership of 
property in which any foreign state or a 
national or political subdivision thereof, as 
defined by the President, has any interest, 
by any person within the United States or 
any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 


Reading only so much of the act, it 
should become apparent that since the 
President has full power to prohibit the 
transactions covered by the pending bill 
he also has the power to license trans- 
actions under rules and regulations, 
short of an absolute prohibition. Be- 
cause he does thus have complete control 
of whether or not there will be a transfer 
of any gold bullion, or any currency, or 
any credit balance in this country by an 
American to another nation or to a na- 
tional thereof, it becomes apparent that 
we do not need the pending legislation 
with reference to controlling the transfer 
by a Federal Reserve bank to an agent 
named by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, significantly, when this 
matter was before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ApamMs] asked one of the 
principal witnesses the following ques- 
tion in connection with the matter: 

Then you are, under this, giving the ac- 
credited representative of the country con- 
trol of the property of the central bank? 

Mr. DREIBELBIS. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator CLARK of Idaho. That is the pur- 


pose of this, and that is what I am kicking 
about. 


Mr. President, it becomes perfectly ap- 
parent that if the agent of one govern- 
ment, accredited by the Secretary of 
State, can claim from the Federal Re- 
serve bank in this country bullion, if he 
chooses, to the amount of a billion dol- 
lars, or $2,000,000,000, which, as the 
proceeds of taxation, has been sent 
here by all of the people of some 
other nation, by recognizing that agent, 
and authorizing him to withdraw the 
property of the people of that other 
nation, we are exercising a degree 
of control over the property of such 
people, and by permitting its dis- 
position for given purposes by such agent 
we may control or attempt to maintain 
an international balance of power, which 
will take us as a nation into the internal 
affairs of every nation in the world whose 
funds have been deposited by that nation 


in the banks in this country. 
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It therefore seems to me, Mr. President, 
that the conferring of such power as 
would be conferred by the pending bill 
would become impolitic, because if it is 
to be possible at all it means that some 
member of the De Gaulle government, 
for instance, can come to this country, 
claim representation as an accredited 
agent for the Government of France, and 
receive the entire avails of all the moneys 
of all the people of France deposited in 
this country before the war broke out. 
Thus, from whether we should or should 
not recognize the Vichy government as 
against the De Gaulle government which 
is a political question, one which does lie 
within the power of the Secretary of 
State, it becomes transmuted into the 
power to play with the finances, with the 
funds, of the people of France, by virtue 
of the transfer here proposed to be 
authorized. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not fully conver- 
sant with the proposal now before the 
Senate, and what the Senator from Con- 
necticut now says interests me greatly. I 
have been concerned over the apparent 
transfer of huge sums of German money, 
or property representing money, within a 
very recent period of time, the transfers 
being made sometimes to corporations 
in the United States in consideration of 
a corresponding trade over in Germany, 
but in any event, it was the withdrawal, 
by some means, of vast sums of wealth, 
which, if we retained control of them, 
would be one means of national defense 
for this country. I have been concerned 
about that and I wish to ask the Senator, 
who seems to know about the pending 
bill, whether it would facilitate the trans- 
fer of funds of Germany beyond the con- 
trol, by and out of reach of the United 
States, 

Mr. DANAHER. Quite the contrary. 
But it would facilitate the transfer of 
German funds from the United States to 
Germany, or to any other place to be 
designated by the accredited represent- 
ative of Germany when recognized by 
the Secretary of State. Already, by the 
act of May 7, 1940, we have given the 
President the express power to deny en- 
tirely the right to make such a transfer. 
Why that power has not been exercised 
as a matter of political control by our 
country over the funds of Germany or 
her nationals in this country 1 cannot 
say. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator; I cannot understand why that 
power has not been exercised. It seems 
to me that should be one of the very 
first steps in national defense, to secure 
this country against the use against our 
interests of such wealth lying right here 
within our borders. 

Mr. DANAHER. There are yet other 
points upon which I have not touched, 
which are perhaps even more cogent, and 
let me show the Senator from Vermont 
just exactly what interests of the United 
States can and will be affected if this 
bill shall be enacted. 

In the first place, we would be denying 
to any claimant to these funds access to 
the courts of the United States, because 
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we would say that upon the issuance of 
a certificate by the Secretary of State 
that Mr. A is the accredited represent- 
ative of a given government, the Federal 
Reserve bank may recognize that certifi- 
cate, and upon payment of the money to 
Mr. A, he shall be deemed conclusively 
entitled to that fund. And by the action 
of the Secretary of State in having so 
recognized Mr. A we estop all other 
claimants on any account and on any 
basis from claiming access to our courts 
for decision as to who is the rightful 
claimant to that very fund. 

Let us take the case of Holland, which 
has millions of dollars in this country. 
Will any one say that the Government 
of Holland has less at stake in the situ- 
ation overseas than the United States 
has? Yet, were this bill to be enacted, 
the funds of Holland within our very 
control now could be transferred to any- 
one who the representative of Holland, 
duly accredited by the Secretary of State, 
would say should receive those funds. 
By so doing, and under this bill, not only 
could no other foreign claimant get into 
court to ascertain what his rights may 
be, but no American claimant could 
either. 

Mr. President, that brings me to what 
I think will be a most significant result 
of this proposed legislation. If we will 
retain control of some of the billions 
upon billions of dollars of gold in our 
possession and now on deposit at Fort 
Knox—and we have the power to do so— 
if we will retain control of those funds, 
and sequester them until the peace shall 
be declared, we will have an interest 
which must be regarded, and the other 
countries who have a stake in that fund 
will have an interest which must be re- 
garded. In other words, we will have 
some economic basis upon which and 
with which to agree upon terms adequate 
for the protection of American claimants 
as well as others to those funds then in 
our possession. 

Mr. President, I am sure Senators will 
remember that during the last war we 
trusteed funds in the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and we called him the trustee, 
and when the war was over, out of that 
trusteed fund many American claimants 
were able to satisfy their claims, at least 
in part; but were the procedure contem- 
plated by this bill to become effective, 
these funds could be transferred from 
the United States and they could be dis- 
sipated in whatever direction or into 
whatever channel or to whatever ac- 
credited agent the foreign government, 
and the foreign government alone, shall 
decide. 

In the first place, then, Mr. President, 
the Congress of the United States, by 
adopting this measure, will transfer to 
one man, namely, the Secretary of State, 
the power to adjudicate between respec- 
tive or rival claimants from some foreign 
government. That is one thing he may 
do; but, second, the accredited agent 
which he thus recognizes will have the 
sole power of disposition of the funds so 
transferred to him. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut whether this bill 
recognizes any kind of an interest that 
American creditors have in the collec- 
tion of their debts from foreign nationals 
or foreign nations which have assets in 
this country? Does this bill recognize 
the, at least, equitable interest that such 
creditors have, and does it in any way 
protect that interest? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
answer is “No” to both questions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This bill does not 
take away any rights they now have. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, that 
is precisely what it does. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question. Any American creditor 
can proceed in our courts. If he can 
reach the property, he can file a proceed- 
ing in rem. Of course, he cannot get 
personal jurisdiction of a citizen living 
in a foreign land, but if he can find prop- 
erty of that citizen in this country, can 
he not proceed in an action in rem and 
sequester the property and get a writ of 
garnishment, or attach it, or something 
of that kind? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, an- 
swering the Senator from Texas, at this 
minute—at 12:33 on this day—the an- 
swer is “Yes.” But if we pass the bill, he 
cannot. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there anything in 
this bill which prohibits such court action 
by a claimant? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; there is, Mr. 
President. Not only will there be no ac- 
tion authorized to an American creditor 
or an American claimant the moment 
this bill passes, but quite the contrary, 
the moment the Secretary of State issues 
the certificate that Mr. A is the accred- 
ited agent of any government, then, read- 
ing from page 2, section 2, paragraph 
(2)— 

A representative of such foreign state who 
is recognized by the Secretary of State as 
being the accredited representative of such 
foreign state— 


May— 
receive, control, or dispose of such property. 


That is what would happen. He could 
remove the fund from the jurisdiction of 
the United States, if he chose to do so, 
and the American claimant could not 
even get into court as to that fund, or 
any part of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why could he not get 
into court? 

Mr. DANAHER. For the reason that 
the bill prohibits it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh no, I do not 
agree. If that is the language the Sena- 


tor has in mind, I do not agree with him 


at all. All if means is that if the funds 
in question are the government funds of 
some foreign government, our Govern- 
ment, if it finds that to be true, turns 
them over to the legal representative of 
that government, if I understand the 
language. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator’s under- 
standing is usually acute, but in this in- 
stance has fallen short of the fact. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Well, the Senator 
has not pointed out anything in the bill 
which denies the right of claimants to 
go into the United States courts and es- 
tablish their rights to foreign property. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me read to the 
Senator a provision of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The fact that the 
property is turned over to the claimant 
does not mean that the court is ousted. 
The agent can be sued. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, let me 
answer the Senator from Texas by point- 
ing out to him what appears on page 2, 
lines 12 to 20, inclusive: 

The authority of such person to act with 
respect to such property is accepted and rec- 
ognized by the Secretary of State, and so 
certified by the Secretary of State to the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. 


And then Mr, President, what happens? 

The payment, transfer, delivery, or other 
disposal of such property by such Federal 
Reserve bank to or upon the order of such 
person shall be conclusively presumed to be 
lawful and shall constitute a complete dis- 
charge and release of any liability of the 
Federal Reserve bank for or with respect to 
such property. 


Mr. President, in the next section, in 
addition to having done that, the bill 
provides: 

Any suit or other legal proceeding against 
any insured bank or any officer, director, or 
employee thereof, arising out of the receipt, 
possession, or disposition of any such property 
shali be deemed to arise under the laws of the 
United States and the district courts of the 
United States shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
thereof, regardless of the amount involved. 


Thus, Mr. President, if any suit were 
undertaken, and if it were transferred 
into the District court, the Federal legis- 
lation, creating an effective and complete 
presumption of correct delivery, will be 
a complete bar equally to the success of 
any in rem action, such as is mentioned 
by the Senator from Texas; and the an- 
swer obviously is that the claimant will 
have no funds, there will be no res upon 
which his claim could attach, and thus 
there would be no jurisdiction and no 
suit. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan, 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from 
Connecticut point out to me how the 
situation would differ, if any, under ex- 
isting law, and under this bill? If any 
one has a right to garnishee the account 
of a foreign government in the Federal 
Reserve bank he has that right under 
existing law. After this authority shall 
have been granted the Secretary of State 
to designate what person may draw a 
check on that account, how will the sit- 

„uation differ from the present situation? 
It is identical. 

Mr. DANAHER., If it were identical the 
bill would not be needed; it would be 
wholly unnecessary. But it is not 
identical, and the reason it is not iden- 
tical, Mr. President, is that the moment 
the bill is passed there will be no fund 
in the hands of any Federal Reserve 
bank subject to garnishment, and there- 
fore, it cannot be the basis of an in rem 
action, for the simple reason that the 
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payment may follow, and this bill makes 
it a conclusive presumption that the bank 
will pay it to the right person, and hence 
there will be no claim as between differ- 
ing claimants. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator con- 
tend that this bill will in any way inter- 
fere with the President’s right under the 
statute we passed some time ago, to se- 
quester the funds of any country whose 
funds he may desire to sequester? 

Mr. DANAHER. Answering the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, let me say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the act of May 7, 1940, is all 
we need to give the President complete 
control over the funds, 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator does not 
answer my question. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me proceed. 
That is all we need to give him complete 
control over the funds. But if we pass 
this bill, not only will the President have 
all the powers contained in the act of 
May 7, 1940, but in addition he may 
utilize the funds in this country to play 
power politics anywhere with reference 
to the disposition of the funds or their 
use, and even to the point, as we have 
already indicated, of denying American 
claimants access to the funds. 

Mr. BROWN. Then, the Senator's an- 
swer to my question is No“; that this 
measure in no way repeals the power we 
gave the President under the sequester- 
ing statute? 

Mr. DANAHER. It does not. 

Mr. BROWN. Therefore the funds of 
any country which have been sequestered 
will remain in exactly their present posi- 
tion until the President changes his 
order? 

Mr. DANAHER. No, Mr. President. 
That is not the answer, and it is not a 
correct statement, 

Let us assume a case of individuals in 
the Republic of France prior to June 1940 
who have paid taxes for years, whose 
funds have been accumulated in the 
Central Bank of France, which in turn 
bought bullion with them and trans- 
ferred that bullion to the United States. 
Those funds belong to the people of 
France. They do not belong to some 
government in London or Dakar. They 
belong to the people of France; and if 
those funds should be sequestered until 
the end of the war, then in the alloca- 
tion of funds in our possession in the 
days of peace to come not only would the 
rights of American creditors against such 
funds be regarded but meanwhile we 
should have a stake in the peace and a 
voice in the terms on which the peace is 
achieved. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask the Senator if the 
bill in substance does not do only one 
thing. Heretofore certain funds have 
been sequestered by the President’s order. 
I have placed in the Recorp a list of the 
countries whose funds have been so se- 
questered. I will say to the Senator that 
the list does not include France or Eng- 
land. Does not the bill merely place 
upon the Secretary of State the respon- 
sibility for determining who is the ac- 
credited agent of a foreign government, 
instead of having that responsibility 
placed upon the shoulders of the officers 
in the bank? That is the only thing in- 
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tended to be accomplished by sections 2 
and 3 


Mr. DANAHER,. Mr. President, I deny 
that to be a correct statement of the 
situation. Let me say that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has repeatedly 
pointed out that the determination of 
what government shall be recognized is 
a political act, to be executed by the Sec- 
retary of State. That is his duty now. 
He has that right now; but he does not 
have the right to say to what agent shall 
be turned over all the funds of private 
citizens, as well as the public funds of 
some other country, thereafter to be ex- 
pended by that foreign government’s 
agent in this country as he shall decide, 
That is the whole test. What is sought 
to be accomplished is that the Federal 
Reserve bank shall pay over the money 
to the agent named by the Secretary of 
State, and the Federal Reserve bank shall 
thereafter no longer be liable to anybody 
as a result. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. The bill would have 
the effect of denying access to our courts 
to claimants who have reposed faith and 
confidence in our integrity and have 
transferred their funds to our country 
on the basis of that trust. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
has, in many words, answered my ques- 
tion by the simple word “yes.” Ali the 
bill does is to fix the authority definitely 
in the Secretary of State. I concede that 
the bill is to a large extent declaratory 
of the common-law rule which has al- 
ways prevailed in this country; but it 
was felt by the Federal Reserve Board, 
by the Department of State, and by 
every other Government agency whose 
representatives appeared before us—and 
I think there were four of them—that 
it would be well for Congress to declare 
the common-law policy in statutory 
form. That is all the bill does. 

The Senator says that the courts are 
ousted from jurisdiction. There is noth- 
ing in section 2 which says anything of 
the kind. It merely states that the de- 
termination of the Secretary of State 
with respect to the person who is the 
authorized representative of a foreign 
government shall be conclusive upon the 
bank. It is a protection to what is sub- 
stantially a Government bank, and would 
obviate the necessity of the bank filing 
a bill of interpleader or something of 
that kind to ascertain who is the right- 
ful agent representing a foreign govern- 
ment. 

While I am on my feet, I should like 
to say one thing further. We have two 
situations confronting us as a result of 
the deposits of foreign governments in 
the United States. We have the de- 
posits of those countries which are defi- 
nitely overrun, where no government ex- 
ists except government by the aggresson 
nation. That is the situation in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Norway. We have 
definitely adopted the policy that the 
President may sequester funds of such 
countries, and he has done so. Certain 
other nations still have a government. 
That is the condition in unoccupied 
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France, in Turkey, and in Greece. With 
respect to those nations we provide this 
bill, which grants to the Secretary of 
State the authority to relieve Govern- 
ment banks and private banks of the re- 
sponsibility of making a decision as be- 
tween conflicting claimants to the funds, 
and fixes upon the Secretary of State, 
who is the representative of the United 
States in foreign affairs, the responsibil- 
ity of determining who represents a par- 
ticular government in the United States. 
In every other form of international re- 
lationship the Secretary of State makes 
that determination. 

I will say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Austin] that the bill in no 
way affects the accounts of private citi- 
zens or nationals of other nations, It 
affects solely Government accounts. If 
any citizen of the United States has a 
claim against a foreign government, such 
as the Government of Holland, he may 
apply to any bank which holds funds 
of such government. He may apply to 
the courts for a writ of garnishment, or 
some other form of seizure of property, 
and endeavor to procure from that insti- 
tution the funds which are due him. 

The bill in no way interferes with that 
situation. It merely gives a certain sub- 
stance, by statutory enactment, to what 
has been the common-law rule in this 
country. The Secretary of State shall 
determine who is the accredited repre- 
sentative of the owner of the fund. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask the 
Senator from Michigan a question? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The angle of private 
interest that comes into my interrogatory 
arises out of what I understand to have 
already happened, namely, the use of 
German funds to put through transac- 
tions which are really of a private nature, 
involving ownership in some great corpo- 
rations of the United States which were 
legally here with subsidiaries in Ger- 
many. We are appropriating $7,000,- 
000,000 toward the maintenance of na- 
tional defense. Assume that we have in 
this country—within our own borders 
where we could obtain contro] of it— 
German assets of $7,000,000,000. As- 
sume that we have a legal basis for con- 
trol of such funds, namely, a claim as a 
country, as a nation, as a government. 
Assume that we have an unpaid and 
overdue claim against the German Gov- 
ernment, which would form the founda- 
tion for some sort of equitable action 
which would secure this Government. 
Let us assume the thing in its best light. 
Let us assume that this Government 
would be secured to the full extent of 
$7,000,000,000 by sequestration, by seiz- 
ure, or by some other means similar to 
that which we have heretofore used. 
What I desire to know is whether the bill 
now under consideration touches upon 
such a transaction—whether it inter- 
feres with such future procedure by our 
Government? 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Sena- 
tor, first, that I am informed by the 
general counsel for the Federal Reserve 
bank that the German funds in this 
country have not been sequestered. 
Whatever funds of German citizens or 
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of the German Government are here in 
banks are open to any form of legal 
action that may be started by any pri- 
vate citizen, by any corporation, by any 
person who can show to the courts any 
interest in such funds. Unquestionably, 
the President could sequester those funds. 
He has not done so because Germany is 
not at war with the United States—be- 
cause the administration in control in 
Germany is, of course, recognized by our 
Secretary of State, our representative 
in foreign relations. Therefore, nothing 
has been done. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am not asking the 
Senator to commit himself on this matter. 
I should like to observe in passing that it 
strikes me that we ought not wait for a 
condition of warfare to exist between the 
United States and Germany in order to 
feel justified, as a matter of the national 
defense and protection of our country, in 
taking action that would secure the col- 
lection of our claims against Germany. 
The relationship between the United 
States and Germany being that of debtor 
and creditor, no matter how peaceful the 
relations may be, it seems to me that 
when this country is appropriating $7,- 
000,000,000 for national defense it would 
be justified in taking such action as may 
be available to it for the collection of its 
claims against Germany. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further moment? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I had not quite finished 
my answer. I will say that that is a mat- 
ter of governmental policy. The Presi- 
dent now has power to sequester such 
funds. We have given him that power, 
and he may exercise it. Up to this mo- 
ment he has not done so. 

I say to the Senator from Vermont that 
the bill does nothing more than to say to 
the Secretary of State that if a dispute 
arises as to who is the accredited repre- 
sentative of the German Government— 
and now I am talking about German 
funds—the Federal Reserve banks and all 
other banks of the insured-bank system 
of the United States may rely upon the 
determination by the Secretary of State 
as to who is the accredited representative 
of that Government. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
Senator now has concluded that part of 
his answer, has he not? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; and I understand 
that the Senator from Connecticut has 
the floor. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me say to the 
Senator from Vermont that there is a 
very great difference between the situa- 
tion which is in the mind of the Senator 
from Vermont and that which is reached 
by the bill. 

In the former case, under the act of 
May 7, 1940, we may sequester and hold 
in this country any German funds in 
this country. We may hold here credit 
balances, certificates of indebtedness, 
and certificates of ownership. We may 
hold all their property here. However, 
that is on the theory—and it is per- 
fectly lawful—that when foreign capital 
comes to this country to be deposited 
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here, we become trustees for the funds 
of such foreign depoistors. It should be 
understood, and the Senator from Ver- 
mont will know, that such funds are 
absolutely at our mercy. We may pass 
any domestic legislation we choose with 
regard to them. We may release the 
funds if we choose. We may put them 
in a hole at Fort Knox if we choose. We 
may order them held to answer any 
claims as to which we give rights of ac- 
tion, if we choose. 

However, Mr. President, that is not the 
situation presented by this bill. This bill, 
quite the contrary from saying that the 
trusteed funds are to be held to answer 
to American claims, says that the agent 
of the foreign government may take 
them and spend them in any way he 
chooses. We have no control over when, 
where, or how he spends them; and that 
is exactly where the question of Amer- 
can integrity would arise if this proposed 
legislation should be passed. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator 
from Connecticut misapprehends the 
character of these deposits. These 
moneys belong to the governments of 
the various foreign nations. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator in- 
sert in his statement “or to the central 
banks”? 

Mr. BROWN. In the case of the cen- 
tral banks, they are governmental banks, 

What would be the attitude of a South 
American country, such as the Argen- 
tine Republic, or Brazil, or even of a 
country in Asia, such as China, Japan, 
or Turkey, or of a European country 
which has not been occupied by the Ger- 
man Army? The peopie of those coun- 
tries have faith and confidence in the 
United States. They deposited their 
funds here, not for the purpose of pay- 
ing their creditors in the United States, 
not for the purpose of having here a 
fund against which claims of citizens of 
the United States might be asserted. 
They deposited them here in the same 
way the Senator from Connecticut de- 
posits a sum of money in a national 
bank in his home city. 

There is a certain moral responsibility 
that we have. That moral responsibility 
is that the person who is lawfully en- 
titled to the fund may control it. All 
that we attempt to do in this bill is to 
say that when any reasonable dispute 
arises regarding the ownership of such 
a fund our Department of State shall 
determine who is the owner of the fund, 
or, at least, who is the person in control 
of the fund. I do not for a moment 
concede that in such a case we have any 
sovereignty in the sense that we may 
turn the money over to ourselves, or 
turn it over to some other person who 
is not entitled to it. Our position is that 
of a banker. We hold these funds, but 
we hold them for the foreign nations, 
We say that because Holland, Belgium, 
and certain other countries have been 
overrun, and possibly because puppet 
governments may have been set up in 
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them, and because we are uncertain as 
to who is the proper owner, we will hold 
these funds. 

In the instances in which there are 
established governments, those govern- 
ments are entitled to their money. They 
are entitled to the use of it. The Govern- 
ment of France is entitled to the use of 
its money for the purpose of buying in 
the United States food with which to 
feed the starving people of France, and 
with which to clothe them. There is 
an established government in France, 
and we recognize it. 

So, I hope the Senator will try to con- 
sider the moral situation, the right that 
these people have to the control of their 
own funds. As I say, it is not a sum of 
money with which we may do what we 
will. It is money that belongs to the 
people of foreign nations. If we take 
the attitude that we may put that money 
where we will, then I say to the Senator, 
that in the future foreign governments 
will not have much confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the Government of the United 
States, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to ad- 
dress my remarks to the Senator from 
Michigan. Is it not actually inherent 
in the function and responsibility of a 
trustee—and that is what the Govern- 
ment intended to be, as I understand, 
in taking over these funds—to see that 
the funds are finally delivered to the 
rightful owner of the funds? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, particularly about the sequestered 
funds. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If one puts his 
money in a bank, the bank does not have 
the right to call on the neighborhood 
and ask who has a claim against the 
account and then adjudicate the claim, 
but the bank holds the funds subject to 
any adjudication by a court as to the 
rightful ownership, and there is no au- 
thority in a bank or a trustee to adju- 
dicate claims to such funds. 

Mr. BROWN. None whatsoever. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Since my concept of 
this bill is that it does not deprive our 
citizens of any right they now have to 
proceed in the courts as they have always 
proceeded heretofore, I do not see how 
the Senator from Connecticut can take 
the position he now takes. 

Mr. BROWN. A citizen could apply 
to the court for a writ of garnishment, 
which would be the practice in my State, 
just as well after this bill is passed as 
before. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is the way I 
view it. 

Mr. BROWN. We are talking about 
funds, I will say to the Senator from 
Texas, that are not sequestered; they are 
funds that are open now to being dis- 
charged upon the signature of somebody, 
and this bill merely determines or places 
upon the Secretary of State the right to 
determine who that somebody is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me say—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut has the floor. 
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Mr. DANAHER. I should like to speak 
with reference to the point made by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will not the Sena- 
tor let me say a word first? 

Mr, DANAHER. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the analogy 
he pointed out earlier in the debate as 
to our action in the case of the Alien 
Property Custodian does not apply here 
at all. In that case we were dealing with 
alien enemy property under the law of 
the Nation, and we had a perfect right, 
if we desired to do it, to confiscate every 
dollar of it and put it in our pockets. 
We did not do that; we held it and ad- 
ministered it, and that was in the exer- 
cise of power in the case of a belligerent 
enemy. 

Mr, DANAHER. Let us get the Sen- 
ator from Texas straight right there. It 
is true we were talking about a war 
power; it is true we were talking about 
an alien enemy under the Alien Prop- 
erty trusteeship; it is true als that the 
Senator from Vermont was talking about 
the status of German funds in this coun- 
try, and we were not at all discussing the 
right of claimants other than Germany. 
At that particular moment we were 
limiting the discussion, as, at least, I 
tried to limit it, to the purpose the Sena- 
tor from Vermont had in mind when he 
raised the question as to just what Ger- 
many’s status would be at the present 
time when our entire effort is being di- 
rected against Germany. That was the 
purport, surely, of the question of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. President, it is said that the right 
of access to our courts would not be af- 
fected by this bill. Let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that when 
this question was before us at a previous 
time when Senate bill 4174 last year was 
pending it expressly provided on page 2, 
line 18: 

No Federal Reserve bank shall be subject to 
any suit or other proceeding in any court in 
its own name or in the name of any of its offi- 
cers, directors, agents, or employees as a con- 
sequence of any action taken by such bank, 
or with respect to any property disposed of, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

I omit a few words. 

No court shall have jurisdiction to restrain 
or enjoin a Federal Reserve bank from making 
any payment, transfer, delivery, or other dis- 
posal of property in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this paragraph. 

That was the very objective of the bill 
then before the Senate; that is the very 
objective of the bill now pending; and an 
examination of the report accompanying 
the bill at the top of page 2, will disclose 
this statement: 

In such circumstances disputes may arise 
as to who has authority to withdraw or other- 
wise deal with such deposits or such ear- 
marked gold; and the Federal Reserve banks 
may find themselves confronted with situa- 
tions in which they must either make pay- 
ments or deliveries at their peril or refuse to 
make payments or deliveries until the dis- 
pue can be settled by litigation or other- 


Mr. President, what is really sought to 


be done is to permit the Federal Reserve 


banks to make payments without resort 
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to the courts and without the delay in- 
volved in settling disputes by litigation. 

Mr, BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator knows that 
one of the reasons why the bill to which 
he has referred was not enacted was the 
very language which was in the bill pend- 
ing last summer. That language has been 
stricken from this bill. The Senator 
will probably remember that at the hear- 
ing the Senator from Michigan ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of that provi- 
sion in the original bill, and when it 
reached the floor of the Senate much was 
said about that. The senior Senator from 
Georgia seriously questioned it, and when 
the bill got back into the committee it 
was decided to strike out that language. 
There is a conclusive presumption, which 
is established by the determination of 
the Secretary of State, but the Senator 
can find no language in the bill which 
ousts the court of jurisdiction, and can 
find express language in the bill with ref- 
erence to what particular court shall 
have jurisdiction in the event of opera- 
tions concerning a private bank. 

Mr. DANAHER, Mr. President, the 
bill expressly states that not only must 
suit be brought in the district courts but 
it gives the district courts the exclusive 
jurisdiction of claims, and states, in ef< 
fect, that in any such suit or claim 
coming before the court all the Federal 
Reserve bank has to do is to show a copy 
of this proposed act, and then read to 
the court a statement from the Secre< 
tary of State that the payment or dis- 
position of the property has conclusively 
been made to the right person. Conse- 
quently the bill says: 


The payment, transfer, delivery, or other 
disposal of such property by such Federal 
Reserve bank to or upon the order of such 
person shall be conclusively presumed to be 
lawful and shall constitute a complete dis- 
charge and release of any liability of the 
Federal Reserve bank for or with respect to 
such property. 


It is idle to say that the Federal Re- 
serve banks would be liable to a claim- 
ant. The only reason they want the bill 
is so that they will not be liable on any 
claim. When the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from Michigan say that 
the United States, with reference to the 
funds of foreign governments or of cen- 
tral banks thereof stands as a trustee 
they are right, for that is just what we 
are. We are a trustee and, as a nation, 
we are bound to that degree of integrity 
which goes with the assumption of a 
trusteeship and to maintain and hold 
the funds and property of foreign na- 
tionals, either of foreign governments or 
of their central banks, under the terms 
and conditions under which they were 
sent to this country, in the first place, 
and not to make them payable once they 
are here to somebody else; not to make 
them payable to somebody the Secretary 
of State says is the right person, because 
he in turn has told the Secretary, “I in- 
tend to do such and such with the funds,” 
and the Secretary says, “That is a laud- 
able purpose and you can get the funds.” 
When the agent so accredited and 
recognized gets the funds from the Fed- 
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eral Reserve bank, the Federal Reserve 
bank will never be liable if another 
should later turn up and say that he was 
the proper claimant, even if he really is. 
I submit that, under existing law, not 
only are these funds safeguarded, because 
transfer can be prohibited, but it ac- 
tually regulates the transfer of the funds, 
and such transfers as are proper can be 
made. That law is adequate for all sub- 
stantial purposes, and is consonant with 
the law of nations. 

It would impugn the faith and in- 
tegrity of the United States as trustee, 
and it would impugn the status of the 
depositors’ funds in our control to make 
those funds subject to whatever control 
the agent accredited by the Secretary of 
State wishes to exercise over them. 

I submit that that would be an in- 
equitable and unjust result; and, above 
all, impolitic. I also say that when the 
people of the United States are being 
called upon to pay $7,000,000,000, as they 
were by our vote on Monday last, to bail 
out other countries from the control of 
aggressors—and it was a proper result, 
the policy having been so decided by the 
Congress—now to let these very same 
countries take all the funds they have in 
our possession and remove them beyond 
our control—is an impolitic and unwise 
decision for the Congress to make, and 
we should not even entertain such a 
proposition, 

I have said as much as I choose to say 
on the subject. I think the bill should 
be defeated. 


CONTROL OF STRIKES IN DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
address the Senate very briefly on the 
question of strikes, which I think today 
constitute a great menace to our pre- 
paredness program. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that strikes in vital war industries must 
be dealt with sternly and firmly. Our 
national welfare demands immediate 
action to control unnecessary strikes 
which are now preventing the mobiliza- 
tion of our industrial resources to give aid 
to England and to carry out our own pre- 
paredness program. We cannot compro- 
mise any longer with interruptions in 
the colossal task we have set out to per- 
form. 

In this hour of national peril what is 
the supreme obligation of an American 
citizen to his country—to this country 
that has given to generations of Ameri- 
cans in the past and, I pray God, will give 
to all future generations, more peace, 
more happiness, more contentment than 
have ever before been enjoyed by the 
citizens of any great nation? Our su- 
preme obligation today is to prepare our- 
selves to make this country so invincible 
and so strong as to overwhelm any attack 
that may be made upon us and at the 
same time to continue to give aid in 
greater and greater amount to Great 
Britain. 

We may pass a dozen lend-lease bills, 
but the huge task to which this country 
has set its hand cannot be accomplished 
without total sacrifice on the part of our 
citizens. Those who pay taxes must 
sacrifice by paying heavier and heavier 
taxes. Industry and businessmen must 
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make their contribution by devoting their 
industrial output, when necessary, to es- 
sential war equipment at the expense of 
their normal business. Then, too, we 
must have no war profiteers in this emer- 
gency. Our boys must sacrifice by train- 
ing for military service. Those who labor 
must sacrifice by working longer hours 
on defense projects, and not interrupt 
those hours by unnecessary strikes. We 
can tolerate no bottlenecks in our pro- 
gram of total preparedness. 

We must first recognize that no nation 
has ever successfully accomplished mili- 
tary preparedness by working 40 hours 
a week. We have before us the tragic 
fate of France. France worked 40 hours 
a week and Germany worked under her 
totalitarian government as much as 80 
hours a week. The result was that 
France was overwhelmed by the most 
stupendous military machine and mil- 
itary equipment the world has ever 
known. In the face of the fall of France, 
3 months later we reduced our work- 
week to 40 hours. Our industry is 
geared in the main to a 40-hour week, 
with, of course, some exceptions; but 
even this short work-week is being in- 
terrupted by continuing new strikes in 
vital industries. 

In the month of March it is estimated 
that 500,000 man-days will be lost by 
strikes in defense industries, and lost 
irreparably at a time when every hour 
and every minute count, and when the 
Nation is being unified and keyed to 
quick action in a colossal effort to meet 
and overcome conditions which endanger 
our country. 

Labor has its proper privileges. I want 
justice done to every laboring man; but 
interruptions of work caused by bicker- 
ings and jealousies among unions should 
not be tolerated at the expense of the 
security of our Republic. I know of 
nothing more indefensible than the 
character of the strike which held up for 
days the air defense at the Army Air 
Corps Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio. 
This strike was denounced by the War 
Department as being for reasons too triv- 
ial to justify any interruption. The 
only reason assigned for it was that the 
regular workmen belonging to the A. F. 
of L. objected to working with five men 
engaged on subelectrical contracts who 
belonged to the C. I. O. union. It is 
fantastic that our defense program 
should be held up even for 1 minute for 
such a petty reason. If there is one 
class in which strikes are least justified, 
it is that of the semiskilled workmen 
engaged in building the Army camps and 
other defense projects. Laborers who 
cannot be classed as skilled workmen 
frequently receive as much in 1 week as 
a drafted boy receives in 6 months. Such 
a condition creates an understandable 
discontent among those who are making 
the sacrifice of military service at the 
call of their country. 

I believe in the right of labor to col- 
lective bargaining. I know the vast ma- 
jority of American workmen are patri- 
otic to the heart, and do not countenance 
the willful acts of a small minority; but 
for the good of America and for the 
credit of labor, defense strikes must be 
stopped, and stopped quickly. 
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The Mediation Board appointed by 
the President has no power to act. It 
has no power even to investigate strikes 
unless a certification is first made by the 
Secretary of Labor. It is impotent to 
deal with any situation, no matter how 
grave, unless first requested to do so by 
the Secretary of Labor. The new Board 
appointed by the President met to or- 
ganize. Photographs were taken and 
much publicity was given to the meet- 
ing; but the Board found that it had 
nothing to do, as the Secretary of La- 
bor—who happens now to be sojourning 
in New Mexico—has not seen fit to cer- 
tify a single strike for investigation and 
mediation by the Board. 

There are 25 strikes today in vital war 
industries. Some have been in progress 
for months. The Allis-Chalmers strike 
is on its seventieth day and affects such 
vital war equipment as electrical equip- 
ment for steel expansion, electrical 
equipment for aluminum, and equipment 
for synthetic rubber, which is directly 
affecting the Navy's destroyer program, 
when destroyers today are the most vital 
of all war equipment, 


If Secretary Perkins is not willing to 
certify to the Mediation Board that any 
of these strikes should be investigated, 
at a time when the strike crisis has be- 
come so dangerous to our welfare as to 
impel William S. Knudsen, Director of 
the Office of Production Management, 
and Secretary Frank Knox to demand 
publicly that this strike be immediately 
settled, when, I ask, will the Secretary 
of Labor act? 

Recalling that the Secretary of Labor 
never found cause to disapprove of sit- 
down strikes, is it reasonable to wonder 
whether the Dykstra board ever will be 
allowed to proceed to its proper func- 
tions? 

It was humiliating to me to read this 
morning of the impotence of the new 
Board as admitted in the reply made by 
Chairman Dykstra to Governor James, 
of Pennsylvania, who asked the National 
Defense Mediation Board to intervene in 
the strike at the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
plant. Chairman Dykstra said: 

Your telegram received. We share with 
you deep concern for a speedy and equitable 
settlement of the strike now affecting the 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., at Bethle- 
hem. This Board can take up cases under 
the President's order only when certified by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

We are advised that the Federal and State 
conciliation services are at this moment 
working earnestly and cooperatively to bring 
about an early and equitable settlement of 
this strike. We are watching closely every 
development, as we realize how essential it 
is to our national-defense program that this 
unfortunate situation be quickly adjusted. 


When new strikes are in immediate 
prospect, and old strikes are being con- 
tinued, without promise of settlement, 
the Mediation Board has adjourned until 
April 10; and why? Simply because it 
has nothing to do, as the Secretary of 
Labor has refused to certify to the Medi- 
ation Board that any existing strikes 
should be investigated; and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the efforts of 
the Labor Department to mediate such 
strikes have failed after weeks and 
months of effort. 
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It is, of course, true that even if 
strikes are certified by the Secretary of 
Labor to the new Mediation Board, it has 
no power to act, and can only make, 
under the terms of the Executive order, 
“reasonable efforts to adjust and settle 
any such controversy or dispute by as- 
sisting the parties thereto to negotiate 
agreements for that purpose.” 

Immediately when the Mediation 
Board met, the Secretary of Labor should 
have certified to the Board the strikes 
which the mediation efforts of the Labor 
Department had failed to settle and 
which were seriously affecting our de- 
fense program. As Miss Perkins has 
refused to act up to this time, what 
assurance can be given that she will act 
in the future? 

In the meantime there is a tragic Joss 
of time in giving aid to Great Britain— 
aid which the country is demanding; aid 
which the Congress of the United States 
has directed should be given in unstinted 
measure. 

What Congress should do and must 
do quickly is to vest the Mediation 
Board with full power to investigate the 
strike situation throughout the country, 
to endeavor to prevent strikes before 
they occur, and then to give the Board 
authority to enforce its own decisions. 
Until this is done, we have only the hope 
of an aroused public opinion to prevent 
the continued strikes in vital defense in- 
dustries, but this public opinion, al- 
though now aroused throughout the 
length and breadth of America, has been 
impotent to force those who are responsi- 
ble for the strikes to abandon their pur- 
poses and work for the common good of 
our Republic. And I say this with equal 
reference to industry and to labor, 
whichever may be responsible for this 
tragic delay in our preparedness pro- 
gram, 

It is a farce that in this time of na- 
tional peril a board should be created 
without power even to investigate unless 
some other agency of the Government 
first allows it to do so, and then, even 
after such certification is made, the new 
board has no power to enforce its own 
decisions except that of persuasion, 
which has already been tried and failed. 

Political considerations should today 
be forgotten; the Congress should act 
with promptness and courage to meet 
this menace which has arisen to our se- 
curity and welfare. This is no time to 
hide behind the cloak of a public act 
which the people of America are told is 
designed to accomplish a given purpose, 
and then refuse to give the agency 
created the power and authority to ac- 
complish that purpose. 

Not only should the interruption of es- 
sential defense work by strikes be investi- 
gated, but there should also be an in- 
vestigation of what appears to be the 
uareasonable. and illegal imposition of 
excessive charges for membership in 
unions before any American can obtain 
work in the construction of Army camps 
and other projects. 

It has been shown in detail by re- 
liable newspapers, and not denied, that 
at Fort Meade the labor unions have ex- 
acted the sum of $400,000 from those 
who have applied for work on this im- 
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portant defense project. Unless those 
who have applied have paid the fees 
charged and fixed by the union, then the 
work has been denied them. A similar 
situation exists in the construction of 
all other camps and projects throughout 
the country. The total of such exactions 
by labor unions from free Americans 
who are asking to give their labor to 
their Government for defense, and to give 
it quickly, will be many times in excess 
of this $400,000, and may run into the 
millions. It follows, of course, that such 
payments to labor unions will inevitably 
increase the cost of such construction, 
and will ultimately fall upon the tax- 
payers. 

It has been asserted, and likewise not 
denied, that the necessity of obtaining 
a union card before being permitted to 
work on Government projects has de- 
layed the construction of these camps, 
because men who are vitally needed 
could not be employed. At Camp Meade, 
for example, the unions were able to 
furnish from existing memberships only 
a small percentage of the carpenters 
required. Yet competent carpenters 
who were not union members were de- 
nied employment unless they first paid 
the excessive fees and assumed union 
membership. So the question there and 
at other camps is not as to whether 
there are available union men for such 
work, but whether other Americans 
must be forced to join the union against 
their will in order to cbtain this work. 

I have asked Secretary Stimson for a 
full and complete report, so far as he 
can give it, of the fees being charged by 
the unions before a person can obtain 
work on defense projects; whether em- 
ployment is denied to free Americans 
until and unless such fees have been 
paid, regardless of the skill and ability 
of the applicant to perform the duties 
for which he has applied; and then to 
what extent the exaction of the pay- 
ment of such fees has increased the cost 
of such projects, and caused a delay in 
the completion of the work. 

Yesterday I addressed the following 
letter to the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
March 26, 1941. 
The Honorable HENRY L. STIMSON, 
The Secretary of War. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I have received 
many complaints with respect to large fees 
having been charged by the unions to work- 
men who apply for employment in the con- 
struction of Army camps. I am told that not 
only has the payment of these fees placed an 
unreasonable burden upon the applicants but 
that the necessity of obtaining the approval 
of the union has delayed the construction of 
the Army camps. 

I assume the War Department has made an 
investigation of this condition, and I would 
thank you to send me as full a report as pos- 
sible of the following: 

1. The amount of the fees that are being 
charged by the unions. 

2. Under what authority an American citi- 
zen is refused work in a time of crisis for the 
construction of an Army camp unless he first 
pays tribute to a union. 

3. To what extent the exaction of the pay- 
ment of such fees has increased the cost of 
these projects, and to what extent has there 
been a delay caused by this requirement. 
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I would thank you further to advise me as 
to the method of contracting for the con- 
struction of such Army projects—whether 
the construction is done on a cost-plus basis, 
and what protection is given the War De- 
partment to prevent extravagances and un- 
necessary expenditures on the part of the 
contractor. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


GOVERNMENTAL FINANCING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day I caused tc be introduced into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement pre- 
pared by myself indicating why I would 
vote against the $7,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion bill. The reasons I assigned briefly 
were these: 

First. The President’s failure to inform 
the Congress as to what steps he is tak- 
ing to secure collateral security for the 
property, credits, and so forth, to be 
loaned or sold to Britain. 

Second. The fact that the appropria- 
tions were not backed up by a realistic 
tax program. 

Third. The utter lack of any disposi- 
tion on the part of the managers of Gov- 
ernment to cut down on nondefense 
items. 

Fourth. The careless manner in which 
the people’s money is being spent in this 
defense program. 

Fifth. The power to appropriate has 
become synonymous with the “must” re- 
quests or dictates of the Chief Executive. 

I said on that occasion that billions do 
not grow on berry bushes. There will be 
further requests for billions, and unless 
the people of the country wake up we will 
be heading for the “last roundup.” 

Mr. President, when you and I were 
boys there was a school reader which 
had in it a very graphic portrayal of a 
man in a canoe on Niagara River. He 
sailed carelessly down with the current 
of the stream and paid no attention to 
the shouts from the shore warning that 
the falls were below. Individual after 
individual called to him to head for the 
shore, but he said he had enough time— 
that he would carry on with the current, 

I have forgotten the name of the 
reader; I have forgotten the name of the 
author of the article; but I have not 
forgotten how the tale ended. Finally, 
when the careless and lackadaisical 
canoeist awoke to the reality of the situ- 
ation, it was too late. With his paddle 
he turned the canoe and attempted to 
make for the shore, but the swift cur- 
rent carried him over Niagara Falls into 
the foaming abyss below. 

Mr. President, it is not with any sense 
of pessimism or defeatism that I make 
these remarks. I said last Monday that 
if the President had seen fit, in present- 
ing this measure, to assure the Congress 
that the funds to be loaned or leased 
would be collateralized, and if the Presi- 
dent or the Congress had suggested a 
realistic tax measure, and if there had 
been any disposition on the part of the 
managers of Government to cut down on 
nondefense items and stop the loose 
handling of the people’s billions, then I 
should have been glad to vote for the 
appropriation. 
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Mr. President, the Congress has ap- 
propriated in less than 3 months about 
$16,500,000,000. 

In Philadelphia last Monday, I stated 
this fact to a group of taxpayers. What 
I said did not seem to register. But sit- 
ting right next to me was the mayor of 
Philadelphia, and I turned to him and 
said, “Mr. Mayor, what is the assessment 
of your city of Philadelphia?” He re- 
plied, “The assessment of the personal 
and real property of Philadelphia is 
about 82,000, 000, 000.“ Then I said to 
the group that in the last 3 months 
Congress had appropriated a sum equal 
to eight Philadelphias. Then the people 
began to understand. And I say, Mr. 
President, there are not eight Phila- 
delphias in this great Nation of ours. 

Yes; we shall have appropriated in 
3 months over $16,500,000,000. I checked 
the assessment of my State, and the fig- 
ures given to me showed that the real and 
personal property of the great State of 
Wisconsin had an assessed valuation, 
which is every bit equal to the real value 
of $4,353,000,000. In the last 3 months— 
in fact in less than 3 months—we have 
appropriated approximately four Wis- 
consins, and do not forget that Wiscon- 
sin is in the upper class of States in this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, if the administration 
and the supporters of the lease-lend bill 
meant what they said when the bill was 
debated before the country, to wit, that 
this was a “defense bill,” and that the 
$7,000,000,000 voted the other day was 
“for defensive measures,” then in 
Heaven's name why are not the support- 
ers of the legislation logical, why do they 
not stop, look, and listen? Why do they 
not listen to the warning voices from 
the shore? We have been appropriating 
this year at the rate of five and one- 
half billion dollars a month—a month, 
mind you—and as I have shown, that is 
a billion and one-half dollars more than 
all the State of Wisconsin is worth, and 
we spend four Wisconsins in 3 months. 

It has been stated that most of the 
defense projects and material will cost 
the people of this country from 100 per- 
cent to 200 percent more than was paid 
for the same material in the last war. 
Yet, under the mesmeric influence of the 
great crusading phrase that we are the 
“arsenal for democracies’—that we are 
going to the aid of democracies every- 
where—the people are lulled into such 
a condition that they forget there is a 
pay day, that up ahead there is a niagara. 

Because of these vast appropriations, 
I suggested in my remarks Monday the 
advisability of Congress passing a tax 
bill. I am not in favor of taxing the 
people of this country more, but the way 
to cut taxes is to cut spending. So long 
as we keep on spending we will have 
either taxes or financial chaos, postpone- 
ment by borrowing. When we appropri- 
ate sixteen and a half billion dollars in 
less than 3 months, we must do some- 
thing or go over the falls into the abyss 
as the canoe did. 

Last Monday I suggested—and I sug- 
gest again—the necessity of a realistic 
tax bill. Secretary Morgenthau is not 
suggesting a tax bill; he is suggesting 
the sale of five or six billion dollars’ 
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worth of bonds a year. That is not even 
a palliative. Not because I want taxes 
but because it is either taxes or chaos, 
I suggested a tax bill, one that would 
hurt, one that would bring the people 
of this country up short to a realization 
of what was happening. I suggested a 
tax bill, first, lowering the exemptions 
for married and unmarried persons; sec- 
ond, increasing the tax rate; third, in- 
creasing the defense tax; fourth, appro- 
priating to the Treasury of the United 
States, as Britain has, for the period of 
the defense emergency, all the individual 
net incomes over a certain amount. 
That should be determined after study 
and deliberation. 

Mr. President, I was happy to hear the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia say 
today that there should be no war profits. 
In Britain every individual who has an 
income over $20,000 pays the balance into 
the Exchequer. Britain has levied a 100- 
percent war-profits tax. Why? Be- 
cause the British are fighting for their 
lives, for their existence. We talked here 
for 3 weeks about the lend-lease bill, and 
the whole argument was that our na- 
tional life was at stake; that we were in 
a great defensive endeavor, preparing to 
save country and home. 

I ask again, if the majority are in 
earnest that the lend-lease bill and the 
$7,000,000,000 appropriated for defense 
measures represent a defense program, 
then why not frame a tax bill that will 
save the country from going over the 
brink? 

There are two ways for America to go 
down. One is to be taken over by a for- 
eign power, as happened to Poland, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland, 
and France. We are preparing, we hope, 
against such a possibility or eventuality. 
But what we do not realize is that there 
is a second way for this country to go to 
pieces. We are blind to it. While we sit 
here under the mesmeric spell of words, 
thinking in terms of repelling attack, we 
forget that we can go to pieces on the 
economic rocks. This second way is for 
us to muddle our own affairs, close our 
eyes to realities, and by our own neglect 
create such a condition during or after 
the present world crisis as would result 
in our dropping into the financial abyss 
below. 

This is a time to tighten our financial 
belts, strengthen our morale, and toughen 
the fiber of our physical, mental, spiritual, 
and financial being. 

Mr. President, Secretary Morgenthau 
talks about raising five or six billion dol- 
lars by selling bonds, going into debt. 
Have we not the courage to tax ourselves 
so we will pay at least the ordinary ex- 
penses of government and make a dent in 
the defense program? Will there ever be 
a time when the American people will be 
better able to pay taxes? Is it not better 
to tax the income of the people now and 
maintain the principal intact? At the 
rate we are going, unless we have the 
courage and foresight and common sense 
to introduce a tax measure along the lines 
I have suggested, we may wind up in debt 
two hundred or more billion dollars. 

We expect to go into the red this year 
between ten and fifteen billion dollars; in 
the previous 7 years we have gone into the 
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red on an average of three and a half 
billion dollars each year; and if we keep 
appropriating at the rate of five or six 
billion dollars a month or more we shall 
go about twenty-five billion dollars in the 
red this year. Then how long will it take 
us to come to a total debt of two hundred 
billion dollars. When we come to a total 
debt of two hundred billion dollars we 
have come to a debt representing half 
the valuation of this country. How 
would we be able to meet the interest 
charges on such a debt? 

Some say that such a tremendous debt 
is not possible. But it is not impossible, 
considering the attitude of the managers 
of Government, considering their ap- 
peasing ideas, considering their internal 
appeasement policy—appeasement of 
racketeers in every stratum of our soci- 
ety. One was defined here today by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. All 
over this land, because Government is an 
appeaser, because it does not dare to face 
reality, we are approaching a situation 
when, I suppose, all at once, it will be the 
sentiment of the people that steps should 
be taken to restrict organized labor. Of 
course, labor is not 100 percent clean. 
On the other hand, Government is not 
100 percent clean. Had the Government 
had sufficient intestinal fortitude to do 
what it should have done, had it believed 
that we were engaged in a preparedness 
program, in a defense program, it would 
not have appeased. It would have said 
what I have heard Senators say here on 
the floor of the Senate. “We mean to 
protect America, to build her strong, to 
save her.” Instead of that, this internal 
and infernal appeasing has gone on, with 
the result that the Government in some 
instances is paying more for what it gets, 
and the defense of the Nation is put in 
jeopardy. 

What is needed now is realistic leader- 
ship, not pussyfooting tactics. By ap- 
peasing the racketeers it is permitting its 
defense program to slacken, and the 
safety of the country to be endangered. 

Certainly no one should complain if he 
should be called upon to pay a war-profits 
tax which will operate to keep his capital 
intact. Such a tax is in effect in Eng- 
land. 

The other day I was speaking to a tax 
expert in relation to this matter. He 
said, “We are facing realities, or destruc- 
tion.” He also said, “In Great Britain 
there is a tax of every cent over a $20,000 
income.” ‘That means that if a man has, 
say, $3,000,000 in investments or in prop- 
erties, and has a net income of $100,000, 
the British Government gets $80,000 of 
it. He still has $20,000 to live on. He 
is not hurt; and what is more, by that 
process his $3,000,000 is kept intact. But 
the same government taxes a man with 
a $2,000 income to the extent of about 
$400. When it does so it lowers the level 
of living for that man. However, the 
standard of living of the man who has 
$20,000 left is not lowered. I am men- 
tioning this simply as an illustration of 
what Britain is doing in its defense. 

We must think these things through. 
That is why I am so insistent. We come 
here with a lease-lend bill, make great 
speeches, and get the country all “het 
up.” We appropriate $16,500,000,000 in 
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3 months, and still we go on appropriat- 
ing and dissipating wealth. Let us learn 
something from the great British people 
whom we are trying to aid. They are 
ready to dig down. Furthermore, they 
are keeping their capital intact. But if 
we are to follow the wishy-washy, weak- 
kneed policy of lending and spending and 
lending and spending, without taxing, 
before long we shall run into an era 
which will call for more than statesman- 
ship. Our social and economic order will 
be broken up. I do not want to see such 
a condition. If this is a defense pro- 
gram, a defense of our great American 
freedoms and our economic values—if we 
believe that, then those who have, should 
pay. They receive the greatest advan- 
tage. Their economic values are being 
preserved and kept intact. With respect 
to those who have not, their great free- 
doms are kept intact, as well as the 
freedoms of those who have material 
values. 

The people are ready. The Congress 
should frame a new tax bill. This is the 
sentiment of a recent editorial which I 
read in the Christian Science Monitor, 
entitled “Defense Taxes—No Fooling!” 
which I ask to have inserted in the Rec- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Christian Science Monitor] 
DEFENSE TAXES—NO FOOLING 


Work on Federal tax legislation for 1941 
will begin sometime after April 1, announces 
Ronrnr L. DOUGHTON, chairman of the House 
of Representatives Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Just why the subject should be associ- 
ated with April Fools’ Day is not clear; cer- 
tainly it is not going to be any subject for 
levity this year, and the intelligent citizen is 
not fooling himself into thinking that de- 
fense can be had without being paid for. 

The talk, according to Washington reports, 
is of new taxes to add $1,500,000,000 to the 
present scale of collections. This is not 
enough. 

President Roosevelt, if one recalls his 
Budget message in January, estimated that 
revenue from present taxes, not counting 
social-security taxes, will amount to $8,275,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1941-42. This would 
be less than half the governmental expendi- 
tures then expected, and prospective outlays 
for defense and aid to Britain already have 
been revised strongly upward. 

Even after collecting on an increased na- 
tional income all the taxes now on the books, 
the United States will incur a deficit some- 
where in excess of $10,000,000,000—to be 
added to the already unprecedented national 
debt. Is it not possible in larger measure to 
pay cash for the materials of defense, in- 
stead of charging the bili to future genera- 
tions? 

The National Economy League thinks so, 
and proposed a new special tax of 10 percent 
on all income to pay for defense. Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution, believes that to raise the total of 
all Federal, State, and local taxation to 25 
percent of the national income, as compared 
with 22 percent a few years ago, would meet 
the bill. Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, widely known 
Harvard economist, favors increased taxes on 
liquors, tobacco, amusements, luxury clothes, 
tea, coffee, soft drinks, and gasoline. 

Possibly even more significant than the 
opinions of experts is the indication that the 
people themselves are ready for taxation. In- 
ternal-revenue collectors report that the re- 
sponse in income-tax payments, with the 10- 
percent defense tax included, has been more 
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prompt and willing this year than ever. A 
Gallup poll 2 months ago found that 51 per- 
cent of those interviewed favored an income 
tax for defense to be levied on every family 
in the Nation except the destitute. Only 41 
percent opposed and 8 percent were unde- 
cided. 

The people are more ready to face the facts 
of the situation than politicians may sup- 
pose. There is no need to wait to get ap- 
propriations through first; people know ap- 
propriations mean taxes. Moreover, they are 
aware that to pay as much as possible in- 
stead of borrowing will help keep down war 
inflation, will fasten attention on more effec- 
tive spending, will leave a smaller bill after 
the war is over, and will reduce the severity 
of post-war readjustments. 

The people are ready. The best counsel 
that can be given to Congress about taxation 
is simply, “Get at it.” 


CONTROL OF STRIKES AFFECTING 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
sent a telegram, which I shall read, to 
the Honorable Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor. I sent it to the address 
of Secretary Perkins, in Washington, and 
Iam attempting to ascertain her address 
in New Mexico, where I understand she 
is at this time, so that immediate con- 
sideration may be given to my request. 

The telegram is as follows: 

As the National Mediation Board has no 
power even to investigate any strike situation 
unless first certified by you, as Secretary of 
Labor, may I ask you upon my responsi- 
bility as a United States Senator deeply con- 
cerned because of the interruption of our 
defense program by strikes. that you imme- 
diately certify to the National Mediation 
Board all strikes affecting our defense pro- 
gram where your own conciliation efforts 
have been so far unavailing. I want to im- 
press upon you that time is of the essence 
and that no delay must occur in prompt 
action to prevent strikes, both present and 
future, from interrupting aid to Great 
Britain and our own defense program. 

Harry F. BYRD. 


FOREIGN ACCOUNTS IN FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 390) relating to foreign ac- 
counts in Federal Reserve banks and in- 
sured banks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendments 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a Care reading, and was read the third 

e. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I feel it 
my duty to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Byrd Gillette 
Aiken Byrnes Glass 
Andrews Capper Green 
Austin Caraway Gurney 
Bailey Chavez Hayden 
Clark,Idaho Hill 
Barkley y Holman 
Bridges Danaher Hughes 
Brooks Davis Johnson, Colo, 
Brown Downey La Follette 
Bulow Ellender Langer 
Burton George Lee 
Butler Gerry McKellar 
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McNary Reynolds Tobey 
Maloney 1 Tunnell 
Murdock Schwartz Tydings 
Murray Sheppard Vandenberg 
Norris Shipstead Van Nuys 
Nye Smathers Wallgren 
O'Mahoney Smith Wheeler 
Overton Stewart White 
Pepper Thomas, Idaho Wiley 
Radcliffe Thomas, Okla. Willis 
Reed Thomas, Utah 


Mr. AUSTIN. Iannounce that the fol- 
lowing Senators are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bak BOUn], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Jounson], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopczl, and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. TAFT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 390) was passed. 
REVENUES AND FINANCIAL STANDING OF 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to me un- 
der date of March 25, 1941, by Hon. 
David E. Lilienthal, one of the Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, con- 
cerning the operations of that Author- 
ity—the financial operations, the power 
revenues, and the like—for the first 8 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. The figures, which have just be- 
come available, I think will be found of 
intense interest by every Member of the 
Senate, because this subject has so fre- 
quently come before the Senate. The 
figures are tremendously interesting and 
instructive. I call the attention of all 
Senators to them, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be printed as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 25, 1941. 
The Honorable KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McKetiar: Some time ago, 
while I was in your office, you indicated an 
interest in having available the current fig- 
ures showing the progress of the T. V. A. with 
particular reference to revenues and financial 
standing. I am taking this opportunity, in 
response to your request, to write you at 
some length, adding also some information 
about the navigation and fertilizer programs. 

As to power revenues, the figures for the 
first 8 months of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, have just become available, and 
they are very encouraging. As compared with 
the same period during the fiscal year 1940, 
there has been an increase of 36 percent in 
both total sales of electric power and in power 
revenues. Through February 28, the T. V. A. 
sold more than 3,230,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
and revenues had amounted to $13,483,200. 
Revenues have been increasing month by 
month and in February exceeded $1,900,000. 

As to the financial soundness of the T. V. A. 
power program, I believe you will be inter- 
ested in statements of Mr. E. L. Kohler, comp- 
troller of the Authority, in a radio discussion 
here a few weeks ago. In this discussion, it 
was pointed out that T. V. A. disbursements 
since its establishment to the end of the 
current fiscal year (June 30, 1941) will total 
about $450,000,000, three hundred and thirty- 
five million obtained from Congress, sixty-five 
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million from bond issues, and roughly 
fifty million from power revenues and 
other sources. Mr. Kohler was asked, “How 
much of this total of $450,000,000 will the 
Authority recover from income of future 
years?” Mr. Kohler's reply: 

“This is a fair question, and it deserves a 
careful answer. If the power which can be 
produced at the Authority's generating plants 
during the next 40 or 50 years can be sold 
at the present average wholesale price, which 
is something over 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
the answer is that all of it will be recovered. 
* * * As you have indicated, fifty million 
of this total of four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion—more than 10 percent of what the 
Authority will ultimately spend—has already 
come back in the form of sales of power. In 
addition to this recovery of cash outiay, there 
should be enough left over to represent some 
sort of an interest return on the investment.” 

At a later point in the broadcast Mr. 
Kohler said that it was accurate to say that 
“this huge regional experiment * * * is 
a completely self-liquidating project, which 
will cost the taxpayers of the Nation 
nothing.” 

The Authority is selling all the power 
available at the present time and, as you 
know, is speeding up its construction pro- 
gram and building new projects to provide 
additional supplies of power. The industrial 
demand for power has been stimulated by 
the national-defense effort, and the Au- 
thority's direct sales to large industries in 
the 8-month period have totaled 1,133,859,000 
kilowatt-hours, an increase of 60 percent 
over the same period in the previous fiscal 
year. Revenues have increased 73 percent, to 
$4,655,000. The Aluminum Co. of America, 
manufacturing one of the vital materials for 
production of airplanes, has increased its 
energy purchases by 50 percent, to 692,358,500 
as compared to the previous year, and reve- 
nues to the Authority have increased 80 
percent, to $3,315,000 for the 8-month period. 
As you know, the Authority is supplying 
power directly to several other electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical plants, 
whose products are important in defense, 
Municipalities and cooperatives distributing 
T. V. A. power also supply T. V. A. electricity 
to industrial plants. 

Energy sales of the Authority to munici- 
palities and cooperative associations for the 8 
months totaled 1,458,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
an increase of 37 percent over the same 8 
months a year before. Revenues from these 
sales totaled more than $6,500,000, an in- 
crease of 36 percent. A part of this increase, 
of course, is accounted for by the fact that 
the T. E. P. properties were not taken over 
until August 16, 1939, and service to these 
customers is reflected only in 614 months of 
the 8-month period ending February 29, 1940. 

Another indication of the increased dis- 
tribution of T. V. A. power is obtained by a 
comparison of figures for December 1940 
with December 1939, of the energy distrib- 
uted under T. V. A. resale rates mainly by 
municipalities and cooperative associations, 
Total sales of power in December 1940 were 
174,129,000 kilowatt-hours, as compared to 
140,229,000 kilowatt-hours for the previous 
December. Revenues increased 21 percent, 
from $1,904,000 to $2,297,000. During the 12 
months ending with December 1940, dis- 
tribution of T. V. A. power by these agencies 
to 427,390 customers brought revenues of 
more than $24,700,000. 

The Authority’s installed capacity in its 
major generating plants has been increased 
to 1,049,600 kilowatts by the installation of 
two new units of 32,400 kilowatts each at 
Wheeler Dam in January and March. As 
you know, privately owned utilities in this 
area, even before the requirements of na- 
tional defense were felt, had commenced to 
build additional generating plants to meet 
their increasing loads. The output of the 
more than half a million kilowatts of new 
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capacity provided by the T. V. A. in this 
region has been absorbed. The Authority, in 
order to provide additional power for defense, 
is constructing Cherokee Dam and Watts Bar 
steam plant on an emergency schedule to 
make their output available in 1942. The 
Authority is planning, even before the plant 
has been completed, to increase the capacity 
at the Watts Bar steam station from 120,000 
kilowatts to 180,000 kilowatts by addition of 
a third unit. 

It is interesting to note the vast increase 
in the production of power that has occurred 
in this area during recent years as compared 
to the Nation as a whole. Recent figures of 
the Federal Power Commission show that 
during 1940 more than 9,049,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours were produced in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia, an increase of 
123 percent over the 4,044,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours produced in 1929. In the Nation, the 
increase over the same period of years has 
been from 95,925,000,000 to 144,965,000,000, or 
52 percent. The increase in production of 
electricity has been of great benefit to the 
coal industry in this area, 1,345,000 tons of 
coal having been consumed in producing elec- 
tricity in 1940 as compared to 344,000 tons in 
1929, and 128,000 tons in 1933. 

The operation of the multipurpose system 
is also proving valuable to navigation, al- 
though the channel is as yet incomplete. 
Traffic on the Tennessee is increasing; a total 
of 431,000 tons, excluding sand and gravel, 
having been transported during 1940, as com- 
pared to 408,000 tons in 1939. Including 
sand and gravel shipments, which were af- 
fected to an unusual degree last year by the 
Authority's construction operations, the totals 
were 2,169,000 tons for 1940, as compared to 
1,115,000 tons in 1939. In addition to ship- 
ments of gasoline and grain, which appeared 
on the river during the last 2 years for the 
first time, transportation of automobiles by 
water from Evansville, Ind., to points on the 
Tennessee commenced last December, and 
more than 600 cars have been carried in five 
shipments so far. A tow carrying 1,300 tons 
of soda ash from Lake Charles, La., is expected 
to enter the Tennessee this week en route to 
the new Reynolds Metals Co. aluminum plant 
near Muscle Shoals. 

Another activity of the Authority, research 
and demonstration in the field of phosphate 
fertilizers, has assumed a new importance in 
relation to national defense within recent 
months. The British Purchasing Commis- 
sion has recently asked that this country 
supply 40,000 tons of concentrated phosphate 
fertilizers such as T. V. A. has produced at 
the Muscle Shoals plant to fortify the soil in 
its war effort. The demand for concen- 
trated forms of fertilizer, with 45 percent 
plant food, as compared to the usual com- 
mercial phosphates of 18 to 20 percent plant 
food, is apparent since less than half the 
number of bottoms is needed to transport 
the same amount of material. This same 
economy in bagging, handling, and trans- 
portation is of vital importance also in re- 
ducing the cost of fertilizer to American 
farmers. The Authority is about to com- 
mence construction of a new electric fur- 
nace at the Muscle Shoals plant to increase 
its production capacity from 100,000 to 150,- 
000 tons annually. This new installation 
will help to meet the serious shortage of 
concentrated phosphates which has developed 
in the United States during the past few 
years as a result of the demand created 
through education and demonstration pro- 
grams of Federal, State, and educational 
agencies. It will also be of value in con- 
tinuing the research and demonstration pro- 
gram carried on by the Authority in cooper- 
ation with other agencies relating to the use 
of phosphates in conserving soil fertility and 
placing United States agriculture on a sound 
and permanent basis. 

I have written you at considerable length 
because I feel that you will be much inter- 
ested in these latest developments in the 
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T. V. A. program, as it relates both to the 
problems of the Tennessee Valley area and of 
the Nation. 
Sincerely yours, 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Davin E. LILIENTHAL, Director, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3836) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM F. KLIEWE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah in the chair) laid before 
the Senate the action of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1692) for the relief of William F. 
Kliewe, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BROWN. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Office appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. HucHEs, and Mr. BREWSTER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


CONSIDERATION OF BILLS ON THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the 
calendar to which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered, and the clerk will 
state the first bill on the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 239) to provide for the dis- 
charge or retirement of enlisted men of 
the Regular Army and of the Philippine 
Scouts in certain cases was announced as 
first in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask that the 
bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


TESTS OF COTTON SAMPLES 


The bill (S. 1088) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make an- 
alyses of fiber properties, spinning tests, 
and other tests of the quality of cotton 
samples submitted to him, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the next bill on 
the calendar, House bill 568, is identical 
with Senate bill 1088. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the House 
bill in lieu of the Senate bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 568) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests 
of the quality of cotton samples sub- 
mitted to him, was considered, ordered to 
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a 3 reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1088 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

RALPH C. HARDY AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 941) for the relief of Ralph C. 
Hardy, William W. Addis, C. H. Seaman, 
R. J. Polk, and E. F. Goudelock, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with amendments on page 1, 
line 7, after the words “amount of,” to 
strike out “$328.74” and insert “$328.75”; 
in line 10, after the word “against,” to 
strike out the initials “R. J.” and insert 
the initials “J. T.”; and on page 2, section 
2, line 17, after the word “said”, to strike 
out the initials “R. J.” and insert the 
initials “J, T.“; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of the 
United States against Ralph C. Hardy, for- 
merly a traffic rate examiner, National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission, in the amount of 
$328.75; against William W. Addis, formerly 
a traffic rate examiner, National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, in the amount of $328.75; 
against E. F. Goudelock, formerly a traffic 
rate examiner, National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, in the amount of $271.90; 
against J. T. Polk, formerly a traffic rate 
examiner, National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, in the amount of $328.75; and 
against C. H. Seaman, formerly a traffic rate 
examiner, National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, in the amount of $328.75, resulting 
from the fact that payments of per diem and 
other nonpersonal expenses to each of the 
above-named persons authorized by the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his employment 
were subsequently disallowed by the General 
Accounting Office, are hereby canceled; and 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of the disbursing officer for the 
payments so made. 

Src. 2. T. at the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
said William W. Addis the sum of $328.75, to 
the said Ralph C. Hardy the sum of $125, 
to the said J. T. Polk the sum of $328.75, 
and to the said C. H. Seaman the sum of 
$328.75, which sums have heretofore been 
paid to the United States by such persons in 
partial or complete liquidation of the respec- 
tive claims of the United States against such 
persons canceled by section 1 of this act, or 
have been deducted by the United States 
when making payment of other claims of said 
persons against the United States. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount provided for 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
in connection with this claim, and the same 


shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 


trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Ralph C. Hardy, 
William W. Addis, C. H. Seaman, J. T. 
Polk, and E. F. Goudelock.” 


HARRY J. WILLIAMS 


The bill (S. 529) for the relief of Harry 
J, Williams was considered, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Harry J. Williams, of West Townsend, Mass., 
the sum of $87.30, in full satisfaction of his 
ciaim against the United States for reim- 
bursement for the value of certain tools 
owned by him which were lost when the 
Office building of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camp at South Lee, Mass., was de- 
stroyed by a fire on February 23, 1940: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


HELEN LOUISE GILES 


The bill (H. R. 1370) for the relief of 
Helen Louise Giles was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LT. J. B. EDGAR, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 596) for the relief of Lt. J. B. 
Edgar, Jr., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 7, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$716.01”, 
and insert “$555.51”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
J. B. Edgar, Jr.. of Memphis, Tenn., a second 
lieutenant in the United States Marine 
Corps, the sum of $555.51 in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
reimbursement to him of expenses incurred 
as a result of medical treatment and hos- 
pitalization for disability incurred in line 
of duty in the United States Navy: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CAROLINE JANES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1064) for the relief of Caroline 
Janes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments 
on page 1, line 3, after the article “the”, 
to strike out “Secretary of State” and in- 
sert “Secretary of the Treasury”; in line 
6, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$5,000 in settlement of claims on ac- 
count of” and insert “$702, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United 
States for”; at the beginning of line 9, 
to insert “suffered”; in line 10, after the 
word “at”, to strike out “Willoughby” 
and insert “Wickliffe”; and at the end of 
the bill to add a proviso, so as to make 
the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Caro- 
line Janes, of Cleveland, Ohio, the sum of 
$702, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries suf- 
fered as a result of an accident involving an 
Army truck, at Wickliffe, Ohio, on September 
14, 1937: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WILLIAM A. WHEELER 


The bill (S. 1104) for the relief of 
William A. Wheeler, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to William A. Wheeler, of Hurricane, W. Va., 
the sum of $600 in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for injuries 
suffered when acting on May 8, 1939, as a 
volunteer fire fighter in an explosion of a 
kerosene tank on a Works Progress Admin- 
istration road project in attempting to save 
property endangered by the explosion: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


MARY MADELINE ZWALINSKI AND ILENE 
MARY ZWALINSKI 


The bill (H. R. 1144) for the relief of 
Mary Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary 
Zwalinski, a minor, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JAMES P. MELICAN 


The bill (H. R. 3001) for the relief of 
James P. Melican, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DR. PAUL ROGER ZAHLMANN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1077) for the relief of Dr. Paul 
Roger Zahlmann, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, at the end of the 
bill to add a proviso, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $51, to Dr. Paul Roger Zahlmann, of New 
Haven, Conn., in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for payment 
for professional services rendered to Charles 
Huelsman, an employee of the Work Projects 
Administration, who sustained injuries while 
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engaged in the performance of his duties as 
such an employee: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
lvered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shail be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


M. F. O'DONNELL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2998) for the relief of M. F. 
O'Donnell. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if the Senator who is, in charge 
of the bill will answer a question or two 
with reference to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
iti (Mr. ELLENDER] reported the 


Mr. DANAHER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Louisiana, who is 
familiar with the bill, and, no doubt, 
has given it especial attention, whether 
or not, in view of the size of the amount 
claimed, there was any protection to the 
Government against losses by way of a 
security bond or some fiduciary bond? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; there was not 
in this instance. The losses which were 
suffered in this case resulted from a bur- 
glary for which the postmaster was not 
in any manner responsible. I presume, 
since there are so many post offices 
scattered throughout the Nation, that it 
is best for the Government to carry its 
own insurance. 

Mr. DANAHER. Directing again the 
Senator’s attention to the bill, actually 
all it does is to authorize the credit of 
the account of the postmaster with the 
sum in question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is all. The 
major portion of the amount consisted 
of stamps which were stolen from the 
vaults of the post office. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY L. MUNT 


The bill (H. R. 2999) for the relief of 
Henry L. Munt, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. FELIX BELANGER 


The Senate proceeed to consider the 
bill (S. 305) for the relief of Mrs. Felix 
Belanger, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after t 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$3,414 
and insert “$2,914.50”, so as to m 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secrétary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Felix Belanger, of Billings, Mont., the sum of 
$2,914.50, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of medical and hospital expenses and for 
compensation for personal injuries sustained 
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by her as the result of being struck by a re- 
volving door at the United States Post Office 
in Billings, Mont., on November 4, 1939: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MONROE SHORT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 317) for the relief of Monroe 
Short, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$5,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mon- 
roe Short, of Wise County, Va., the sum of 
$5,000, in full satisfaction of his claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for the deaths of his sons, Kermit Short and 
Victor Short, who were killed on June 9, 
1939, as the result of being struck by a bolt 
of lightning which was carried to the house 
of the said Monroe Short, a local fire warden, 
by unconnected telephone wires installed by 
enrollees of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
such wires not having been grounded: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 218) to prevent desecra- 
tion and mutilation of the flag of the 
United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFartanp], who reported the bill and 
is necessarily absent, I ask that it go 


ove: 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 


PROCEEDS FROM SALE OF STRATEGIC 
AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 994) to appropriate the proceeds 
of sales or other disposition of strategic 
and critical materials acquired under the 
act of June 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 811), in 
order to prevent depletion of stocks of 
such materials available for national- 
defense purposes, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That section 6 of the act 


. of June 7, 1939 (ch. 190, 53 Stat. 812; U. S. C., 
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Supp. V, title 50, sec. 98e), Is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a sentence as 
follows: “Any funds heretofore or hereafter 
received on account of sales or other dis- 
positions of materials under the provisions 
of this act shall be deposited to the credit, 
and be available for expenditure for the 
purposes, of any appropriation available at 
the time of such deposit, for carrying out 
the provisions of sections 1 to 6, inclusive, 
of this act.” 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I should like to have an explanation 
of this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill merely proposes an amend- 
ment to the Strategic Materials Act so 
as to make it possible to use as a re- 
volving fund the proceds which are re- 
ceived from the sale of material that 
has been placed on the stock piles under 
the provision of the Strategic Materials 
Act. The proposed amendment is con- 
sistent with the act. The amendment 
is necessary if the stock piles are to be 
preserved. The theory of the act itself 
provided for a revolving fund in the case 
of perishable commodities and perish- 
able materials, but, as to those materials 
which were not perishable, the original 
bill did not provide for a revolving fund. 
Since an emergency was deemed to have 
existed, since a request was made for 
the use of some of the tungsten which 
had been accumulated at a stock pile, 
since now the receipts from the sale of 
that material are being returned, and 
since the stock piles should be preserved, 
the amendment has been asked for. The 
amendment, I repeat, is consistent with 
the original act, and should be adopted. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. How much is in the 
fund made up of the several appropria- 
tions which have been made for strategic 
material purchases? à 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. As I recall, 
the Strategic Materials Act carried an au- 
thorization of a hundred million dollars, 
and I believe to date there have been 
approximately $15,000,000 regularly ap- 
propriated. Whether other funds have 
been assigned for the purchase of stra- 
tegic materials, I do not know. 

Mr. ADAMS. This bill in its present 
form would make a permanent revolving 
fund; it would take entirely ou of the 
control of Congress the $100,000,000, and 
it never would go back into the Treasury, 
but it would be in the hands of the De- 
partment continually and they could buy 
and sell and the money would go back 
into the fund and not into the Treasury? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true; 
but the outside figure would always be 
the money actually appropriated for the 
purchase of these materials. It might 
be actually more if they received more 
money for the materials than they paid 
for them, but the revolving fund is con- 
trolled, in its outside limits, by the orig- 
inal authorization, and, then, of course, 
by the appropriations from time to time. 

Mr. ADAMS. But the Senator says if 
they invested a hundred million dollars 
and sold material for $200,000,000, they 
would have a revolving fund of $200,- 
000,000? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. 
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Mr. ADAMS. Does not the Senator 
think there ought to be some termination 
to this revolving fund by lapse of time 
or by the happening of some event? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Since the Sen- 
ator from Utah insisted upon an amend- 
ment to the lend-and-spend bill putting 
a limit on the revolving fund there, of 
course, he would have to say that there 
should be some limit. As a matter of 
fact, there is a limit here, a limit which 
comes from the natural consequence of 
conditions. The purpose of the original 
act was to create a stock pile; the idea 
was that the stock pile should be used 
only during emergencies, and the limit 
on the size of the stock pile was to be 
determined by the appropriations of Con- 
gress. The idea of the act is that the 
stock pile shall remain constant. There- 
fore, a limitation is probably properly pro- 
vided. The materials in the stock pile, 
however, shall be constant except for 
emergency purposes, and the idea of the 
original bill is that materials shall always 
be available for emergency purposes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Without any recourse to 
Congress or any responsibility to Con- 
gress? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That would 
be true so far as the stock pile is con- 
cerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for d reading, read the third time, 

passed. 
". HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, MECHANIC- 
VILLE-SCHAGHTICOKE, N. Y. 


The bill (H. R. 537) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Rensselaer and Sara- 
toga Counties, N. Y., or to either of them, 
or any agency representing said coun- 
ties, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Hud- 
son River between the city of Mechanic- 
ville and Hemstreet Park in the town of 
Schaghticoke, N. Y., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, NEW HARMONY, 
IND. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 324) to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the au- 
thority, power, and duties of said com- 
mission; and authorizing said commis- 
sion and its successors and assigns to 
purchase, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Wabash River at or near New 
Harmony, Ind., and to purchase, main- 
tain, and operate certain ferries; which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the necessity 
for the passage of this bill, please? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator from Connecticut that I 
know a little about the bill. It was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas}, was very thoroughly considered 
by the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce, and several amendments were 
made, so that the bill was entirely satis- 
factory to the War Department and the 
Federal Works Agency. We placed a 
limitation upon the price which may be 
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paid, which was somewhat below the 
original proposed purchase price. We 
think we worked the matter out to the 
satisfaction of everyone concerned, and 
I will say to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that due to a limitation think con- 
tained in an option—I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton] if my recol- 
lection is right. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. There is a date of April 
15 which is a deadline on this matter. 
I assure the Senator from Connecticut 
that we in the committee, at least, feel 
that we made a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement. The purpose of the bill is to 
enable a county in the State of Illinois 
to purchase the bridge from a private 
corporation. Included also is the power 
to purchase a small ferry line which is 
competing with the bridge and operating 
within a mile, I believe, of the two bridge- 
heads. The bridge crosses the Wabash 
River. The Senator from Illinois sat with 
the committee, and we were in constant 
touch with the Government departments 
involved, and think we have evolved a 
fairly satisfactory bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator ex- 
plain, if he pleases, how it is that we are 
purporting to authorize a county within 
the State of Illinois to exercise the right 
of eminent domain, for example, in the 
acquisition of additional property? 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator 
that since I have had some contact with 
the bridge question in both the House and 
the Senate, I have always wondered just 
what rights the Federal Government had 
in this respect, because, as I understand 
the situation, the only interest of the 
Federal Government is in the question 
whether the bridge is an impediment to 
navigation; but before the Department 
approves the bills sent to them for con- 
sideration they often have required—and 
it may be desirable that they do—various 
amendments, and apparently set up in 
themselves authority, at least acting 
through the Congress, to make disposi- 
tions which they conceive to be in the 
public interest. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
bear with me for another moment? 

Mr, BROWN. Yes. 

Mr, DANAHBER. Does the Senator 
understand that the White County Bridge 
Commission is to be permanent in na- 
ture? 

Mr. BROWN. I understand that the 
bonds which will raise the money to pur- 
chase the bridge will be paid in 20 years, 
and that at the end of that time the 
bridge will become toll free and will be- 
come the property of the county. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like not to have time run against 
this discussion for just another inquiry, 
while I call to the Senator’s attention the 
fact that I personally have not seen in 
the bill any language which says that the 
bridge will ever become toll free. 

Mr. BROWN. It is in the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. It is? I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Commerce was, in section 1, page 2, 
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line 10, after the word “within”, to strike 
out “fifteen miles” and insert “one mile,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That in order to facile 
itate interstate commerce, improve the Postal 
Service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the White County Bridge Commis- 
sion (hereinafter created and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the commission“) and its suc< 
cessors and assigns be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, 
from its owners, and to maintain and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Wabash River at or near the city of New 
Harmony, Ind., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled, “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. For like purposes said commis- 
sion and its successors and assigns are hereby 
authorized to acquire, maintain, and operate 
all or any ferries across the Wabash River 
within 1 mile of said bridge, subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, 
page 3, line 23, after the word “exceeding”, 
to strike out “thirty years from their re- 
spective dates” and insert “twenty years 
from the date of approval of this Act“; 
on page 4, line 13, after the word ex- 
ceeding”, to strike out “forty” and insert 
“twenty-five”; and on page 5, line 22, 
the word “thereof”, to insert “Provided, 
That the cost of acquisition of said bridge 
and approaches and approach highways, 
and ferry, shall not exceed the sum of 
$945,000”, so as to make the section read: 


Szc. 4. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to provide 
for the payment of the cost of such bridge 
as may be acquired and its approaches (in- 
cluding any approach highways which, in the 
judgment of the commission, it is necessary 
or advisable to construct or cause to be con- 
structed to provide suitable and adequate 
connection with existing improved high- 
ways) and such ferry or ferries as may be 
acquired and the necessary land, easements, 
and appurtenances thereto by an issue or 
issues of negotiable bonds of the commis- 
sion, bearing interest at the rate of not more 
than 6 percent per annum, the principal and 
interest of which bonds and any premium 
to be paid for retirement thereof before ma- 
turity shall be payable solely from the sink- 
ing fund provided in accordance with this 
act and such payments may be further 
secured by mortgage of such bridge and its 
approaches. Such bonds may be registrable 
as to principal alone or both principal and 
interest, shall be in such form not incon- 
sistent with this act, shall mature at such 
time or times not exceeding 20 years from 
the date of approval of this act, shall be in 
such denominations, shall be executed in 
such manner, and shall be payable in such 
medium and at such place or places as the 
commission may determine. The commis- 
sion may repurchase and may reserve the 
right to redeem all or any of said bonds 
before maturity in such manner and at such 
price or prices, mot exceeding 105 percent 
of the principal amount thereof and accrued 
interest, as may be fixed by the commission 
prior to the issuance of the bonds. The com- 
mission, when it deems it to the best in- 
terest of the commission, may issue refund- 
ing bonds to repurchase and redeem any 
outstanding bonds, before the maturity 
thereof, which it may issue: Provided, That 
the refunding bonds shall mature at such 
time or times, not exceeding 25 years from 
date of approval of this act, as the commis- 
sion may determine. The commission may 
enter into an agreement with any bond or 
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trust company in the United States as trustee 
having the power to make such agreement, 
setting forth the duties of the commission 
in respect of the maintenance, operation, re- 
pair, and insurance of the bridge and/or the 
ferry or ferries, the conservation and appli- 
cation of all funds, the security for the pay- 
ment of the bonds, the safeguarding of 
money on hand or on deposit, and the rights 
and remedies of said trustee and the hold- 
ers of the bonds, restricting the individual 
right of action of the bondholders as is custo- 
mary in trust agreements respecting bonds 
of corporations. Such trust agreement may 
contain such provisions for protecting and 
enforcing the rights and remedies of the 
trustee and the bondholders as may be 
reasonable and proper and not inconsistent 
with the law. 

Said bonds shall be sold in such manner 
and at such time or times and at such price 
as the co ission may determine, but no 
such sale be made at a price so low as 
to require the payment of more than 6-percent 
interest on the money received therefor, com- 
puted with relation to the absolute maturity 
of the bonds in accordance with standard 
tables of bond values, and the face amount 
thereof shall be so calculated as to produce, 
at the price of their sale, the cost of the 
bridge and its approaches and the land, ease- 
ments, and appurtenances used in connection 
therewith, and in the event the ferry or fer- 
ries are to be acquired, also the cost of such 
ferry or ferries and the lands, easements, and 
appurtenances used in connection there- 
with. The cost of the bridge and approaches 
and approach highways, and ferry or ferries, 
shall be deemed to include all engineering, 
legal, architectural, traffic surveying, and 
other expenses incident to the acquisition of 
the bridge or the acquisition of the ferry or 
ferries, and the acquisition of the necessary 
property, and incident to the financing there- 
of: Provided, That the cost of acquisition of 
said bridge and approaches and approach 
highways, and ferry, shall not exceed the 
sum of $945,000. If the proceeds of the bonds 
issued shall exceed the cost as finally deter- 
mined, the excess shall be placed in the sink- 
ing fund hereinafter provided. Prior to the 
preparation of definitive bonds the commis- 
sion may, under like restrictions, issue tem- 
porary bonds or interim certificates with or 
without coupons of any denomination what- 
soever, exchangeable for definitive bonds when 
such bonds that have been executed are 
available for delivery. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
8, page 10, line 13, after the words “of 
the”, to strike out “Secretary of Agri- 
culture” and insert “Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator“; in line 23, after the words 
“by the”, to strike out “Chief of the 
Bureau” and insert “Commissioner”; and 
in the same line, after the words “Public 
Roads”, to strike out “of the Department 
of 3 so as to make the section 
read: 


Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying into 
effect the objects stated in this act, there is 
hereby created the White County Bridge Com- 
mission, and by that name, style, and title 
said body shall have perpetual succession; 
may contract and be contracted with, sue and 
be sued, implead and be impleaded, complain 
and defend in all courts of law and equity; 
may make and have a common seal; may pur- 
chase or otherwise acquire and hold or dispose 
of real estate and other property; may accept 
and receive donations or gifts of money or 
other property and apply same to the pur- 
poses of this act; and shall have and possess 
all powers necessary, convenient, or proper 
for carrying into effect the objects stated 
in this act. 

The commission shall consist of Julius C. 
Kern, Jennings F. Marlin, and J. Madison 
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Pomeroy, all of Carmi, HI. Such commission 
shall be a body corporate and politic. Each 
member of the commission shall qualify 
within 30 days after the approval of this act 
by filing in the office of the Federal Works 
Administrator an oath that he will faithfully 
perform the duties imposed upon him by this 
act, and each person appointed to fill a 
vacancy shall qualify in like manner within 30 
days after his appointment. Any vacancy oc- 
curring in said commission by reason of fail- 
ure to qualify as above provided, or by reason 
of death or resignation, shall be filled by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Before the issu- 
ance of bonds as hereinabove provided, each 
member of the commission shall give such 
bond as may be fixed by the Commissioner of 
Public Roads conditioned upon the faithful 
performance of all duties required by this act. 
The cost of such bonds shall be deemed an 
operating expense of the commission. The 
commission shall elect a chairman and a vice 
chairman from its members, and may estab- 
lish rules and regulations for the government 
of its own business. A majority of the mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, 
page 12, line 5, after the words “order of 
the“, to strike out “Chief of the Bureau” 
and insert “Commissioner”, so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 9. The commission shall have no cap- 
ital stock or shares of interest or participa- 
tion, and all revenues and receipts thereof 
shall be applied to the purposes specified in 
this act. The members of the commission 
shall be entitled to compensation for their 
services, but the maximum compensation of 
the chairman in any year shall not exceed 
$1,200 and of each other member in any year 
shall not exceed $600. The members of the 
commission shall also be entitled to receive 
traveling-expense allowance of 10 cents a 
mile for each mile actually traveled on the 
business of the commission. The commis- 
sion may employ a secretary, treasurer, engi- 
neers, attorney, and other such experts, as- 
sistants, and employees as they may deem 
necessary, who shall be entitled to receive 
such compensation as the commission may 
determine. All salaries and expenses shall 
be paid solely from the funds provided under 
the authority of this act. After all bonds 
and interest thereon shall have been paid 
and all other obligations of the commission 
paid or discharged, or provision for all such 
payment shall have been made as herein- 
before provided, and after the bridge shall 
have been conveyed to the Illinois interests 
and the Indiana interests as herein provided, 
and any ferry or ferries shall have been sold, 
the commission shall be dissolved and shall 
cease to have further existence by an order 
of the Commissioner of Public Roads made 
upon his own initiative or upon application 
of the commission or any member or mem- 
bers thereof, but only after a public hearing 
in the city of Carmi, II., notice of the time 
and place of which hearing and the purpose 
thereof shall have been published once, at 
least 80 days before the date thereof, in a 
newspaper published in the city of Carmi. 
At the time of such dissolution all moneys 
in the hands of or to the credit of the com- 
mission shall be divided into two equal parts, 
one of which shall be paid to said Illinois 
interests and the other to said Indiana 
interests. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
13, page 14, line 13, after the word “tolls”, 
to strike out “or the rates of toll shall 
thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund of not to exceed the amount nec- 
essary for the proper maintenance, re- 
pair, and operation of the bridge and its 
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approaches under economical manage- 
ment”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 13. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the commission, in its dis- 
cretion, shall have power at any time to sell, 
transfer, and convey such bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto either to the State of Illinois 
or the State of Indiana, or to any public 
agency, or any political subdivision of either 
of such States within or adjoining which any 
part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
more of them jointly: Provided, however, 
That if such bridge shall be sold, transferred, 
and conveyed to the States or public agencies 
or political subdivisions thereof or to either 
of them, and if tolls are thereafter charged 
for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the reasOnable cost of maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches under economical management 
and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the amount paid therefor, including 
reasonable interest and financing costs, as 
soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 20 years 
from the date of acquiring the same, and 
after a sinking fund sufficient for such amor- 
tization shall have been so provided such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls. In the event of the 
acquisition of such bridge pursuant to the 
provisions of this section, an accurate record 
of the amount paid for the acquisition of 
the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the same, and the daily tolls col- 
lected shall be kept and shall be available for 
the information of all persons interested. 
No such sale, transfer, or conveyance shall 
be made except for a consideration sufficient 
to enable the commission to retire all of its 
outstanding bonds and obligations and un- 
less prior to or simultaneously with such 
sale, transfer, and conveyance all outstand- 
ing bonds of the commission shall be called 
for redemption and moneys sufficient to ef- 
fect such redemption deposited and irrevoca- 
bly pledged for that purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

AMENDMENT TO RULE VIII—CONSIDERA- 

TION OF MEASURES BY UNANIMOUS 

CONSENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 30) amending 
rule VIII so as to prohibit action by 
unanimous consent on bills in cases 
where a Senator has given written notice 
of his objection to their consideration was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the resolution go 
over. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has suggested to me that he 
would like to have the resolution go over. 
I desire, however, to say a word by way 
of explanation; and I hope the majority 
leader will be willing at an early date to 
have the resolution taken up, if not upon 
the call of the calendar, at some other 
time. It is a resolution for the purpose 
of making in fact the passage of bills by 
unanimous consent what it is intended 
that it should be. 

What is intended is that in order to 
expedite business, if there is no objec- 
tion to a bill, it shall go through prompt- 
ly; but, on the other hand, we know that 
frequently bills are passed through the 
Senate as if there were no objection, as if 
they had unanimous consent, when ob- 
jections to the bill exist and are known 
to exist. The resolution provides that if 
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a Member of the Senate wishes to place 
upon the record his objection to a bill, so 
that it becomes a matter of record, the 
bill cannot pass by unanimous consent; it 
will not pass some day when the Senator 
happens to be sick or absent from the 
Chamber; so that if any Member has a 
definite objection to a bill and is willing 
to sponsor his objection upon the record, 
thereafter the bill shall not be passed by 
so-called unanimous consent when it is 
known that there are objections to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
merely to state in that connection that 
I asked that the resolution go over be- 
cause it has just been reported. It pro- 
poses an amendment to the rules with 
reference to the procedure when bills on 
the calendar are under consideration by 
unanimous consent. I do not know that 
I oppose the resolution, but I wish to 
look into it and see what effect it will 
have upon the passage of bills. Under 
the resolution, as I read it, any Senator 
who objects to a bill may file a written 
objection and then go off and stay indefi- 
nitely, and until he withdraws his objec- 
tion it will never be possible to take up 
the bill except on motion. That may be 
all right, and it may be that the Senate 
will want to do that; but I should like to 
look into the resolution before we do it. 

For that reason I ask that the resolu- 
tion go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will go over on objection. The 
clerk will state the next bill on the cal- 
endar. 


INSPECTIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS IN 
COAL MINES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2082) relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in coal mines 
for the purpose of obtaining information 
relating to health and safety conditions, 
accidents, and occupational diseases 
therein, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Mines and Mining with an amend- 
ment, in section 9, page 8, line 2, after 
the words “Provided, however,” to strike 
out “, That in the selection of persons for 
appointment as coal-mine inspectors any 
inspector employed shall be an accredited 
mining engineer or the equivalent there- 
to with the basic qualification of five 
years’ practical experience in the mining 
of coal” and insert That in the selection 
of persons for appointment as coal-mine 
inspectors any inspector employed shall 
be a person with a basic qualification of 
five years’ practical experience in the 
mining of coal“, so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the United States Bureau of Mines, 
shall haye authority to appoint, subject to 
the civil-service laws, such officers and em- 
ployees as he may deem requisite for the 
administration of this act; to fix, subject to 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
the compensation of officers and employees so 
appointed; and to prescribe the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities of all officers and 
employees engaged in the administration of 
this act: Provided, however, That in the selec- 
tion of persons for appointment as coal-mine 
inspectors any inspector employed shall be a 
person with a basic qualification of 5 years’ 
practical experience in the mining of coal; 
and in detailing coal-mine inspectors to the 
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inspection and investigation of individual 
mines, due consideration shall be given to 
their previous practical experience in the 
work of mining coal in the State, district, or 
region where such inspections are to be made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 935) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 with re- 
spect to commodity loans and marketing 
quotas, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS 


The bill (H. R. 3205) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I had ex- 
pected and hoped to bring the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments appropria- 
tion bill to the attention of the Senate 
today. There are, however, several pro- 
visions in the bill which have created 
the intensest interest; some Senators 
who are interested in the measure are 
absent; and upon conference it has been 
agreed that we shall postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill for 2 weeks. I wish 
to give notice to the Senate that at the 
end of 2 weeks I shall insist upon the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. Upon discussing the 
matter with the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetrar], who probably 
will have the bill in charge, we agreed 
upon 2 weeks from next Monday as the 
date for taking up for consideration the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. GLASS. That is perfectly satis- 
factory to me, except that I should like 
to have the bill disposed of. 

Mr. McNARY. That is the under- 
standing. 


CORN AND WHEAT MARKETING QUOTAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) relating 
to corn and wheat marketing quotas 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, which was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended (hereinafter referred 
to as the act)— 

(1) Within 30 days after the date of the 
issuance of a proclamation provided for in 
section 322 (c) of the act or of a proclama- 
tion provided for in section 335 (a) of the 
act, relating to marketing quotas for corn or 
wheat, as the case may be, the Secretary of 
Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary) shall conduct a referendum, by 
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secret ballot, of the farmers who would be 
subject to such marketing quotas to deter- 
mine whether such farmers are (a) in favor 
of marketing quotas for the crop of the com- 
modity harvested during the then current 
calendar year and also for the next consecu- 
tive crop or (b) in favor of marketing quotas 
only for the crop of the commodity harvested 
during the then current calendar year or (c) 
opposed to marketing quotas. 

(2) The Secretary shall proclaim the re- 
sults of each referendum on corn or wheat 
within 20 days after the date thereof. If 
two-thirds of the farmers voting in the ref- 
erendum favor marketing quotas for the 
aforesaid two crops of the commodity, mar- 
keting quotas shall continue in effect for the 
crop of the commodity harvested in the cal- 
endar year then current and, without a fur- 
ther referendum, marketing quotas shall be 
in effect for the next consecutive crop of the 
commodity, unless the supply the com- 
modity as of the beginning of marketing 
year for such crop is less than that which 
requires marketing quotas under the act. If 
less than two-thirds of the farmers voting in 
the referendum vote in favor of marketing 
quotas for two crops, but the number of 
farmers voting in favor of marketing quotas 
for two crops, plus the number voting in 
favor of marketing quotas for one crop only, 
represents two-thirds or more of the farmers 
yoting in the referendum, then marketing 
quotas shall be in effect for the crop of the 
commodity harvested during the then cur- 
rent calendar year. If more than one-third 
of the farmers voting in the referendum 
cppose marketing quotas, then marketing 
quotas for the crop harvested in the then 
current calendar year shall not be in effect, 
but a referendum on marketing quotas may 
be held, in accordance with the act and this 
resolution, for any crop or crops harvested in 
any subsequent calendar year or years. If 
more than one-third of the farmers voting 
in any such referendum oppose marketing 
quotas for corn or wheat, as the case may 
be, no loan pursuant to section 302 of the act 
with respect to such commodity will be made 
during the period from the date on which 
the results of the referendum are proclaimed 
by the Secretary until the beginning of the 
second succeeding marketing year for such 
commodity. The results of the referendum 
shall not limit the availability or renewal of 
any loan previously made. 

(3) The farm marketing quota under the 
act for any crop of corn or wheat shal] be 
actual production of the acreage planted to 
the commodity on the farm, less the normal 
production or the actual production, which- 
ever is the smaller, of that acreage planted 
to the commodity on the farm which is in 
excess of the farm-acreage allotment for the 
commodity. The normal production, or the 
actual production, whichever is the smaller, 
of such excess acreage is hereinafter called 
the “farm marketing excess” of corn or wheat, 
as the case may be. The Secretary shall issue 
regulations under which the farm marketing 
excess of the commodity for the farm may be 
stored or delivered to him. “Actual produc- 
tion” of any number of acres of corn or wheat 
on a farm means the actual average yield of 
corn or wheat, as the case may be, for the 
farm times such number of acres. 

(4) The producer shall be subject to a 
penalty of 30 cents per bushel of corn and 
50 cents per bushel of wheat on the farm 
marketing excess of the commodity. The 
farm marketing excess shall be regarded as 
available for marketing, and the penalty and 
the storage or delivery amount for the com- 
modity shall be computed upon the normal 
production of the excess acreage. Unless the 
farm marketing excess is stored or delivered 
to the Secretary, the penalty computed as 
aforesaid shall be paid by the producer im- 
mediately upon failure so to store or deliver. 
Any corn or wheat delivered to the Secretary 
hereunder shall become the property of the 
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United States and shall be disposed of by the 
Secretary for relief purposes in the United 
States or in foreign countries or in such other 
manner as he shall determine will divert it 
from the normal channels of trade and com- 
merce. Where, upon the application of the 
producer for an adjustment of penalty or of 
storage, it is satisfactorily shown to the Sec- 
retary that the actual production of the 
excess acreage is less than the normal pro- 
duction thereof, the difference between the 
amount of the penalty or storage as computed 
upon the basis of normal production and as 
computed upon the basis of actual produc- 
tion shall be returned to or allowed the 
producer, 

(5) Until the producers on any farm store, 
deliver to the Secretary, or pay the penalty on, 
the farm-marketing excess of any crop of 
corn or wheat, the entire crop of corn or 
wheat, as the case may be, produced on the 
farm shall be subject to a lien in favor of 
the United States for the amount of the 
penalty. 

(6) The penalty upon corn or wheat stored 
shall be paid by the producer at the time, and 
to the extent, of any depletion in the amcunt 
of the commodity so stored, except depletion 
resulting from some cause beyond the control 
of the producer. 

(7) Whenever the planted acreage of the 
then current crop of corn or wheat on any 
farm is less than the farm-acreage allotment 
for such commodity, the total amount of the 
commodity from any previous crops required 
to be stored in order to postpone or avoid pay- 
ment of penalty shall be reduced by that 
amount which is equal to the normal pro- 
duction of the number of acres by which the 
farm-acreage allotment exceeds the planted 
acreage. The provisions of section 326 (c) of 
the act shall be applicable also to wheat. 

(8) A farm marketing quota shall not be 
applicable to any farm on which the acreage 
planted to corn or wheat is not in excess of 
15 acres. The marketing penalty shall not 
be applicable to any farm which, under the 
terms of the then current agricultural con- 
servation program formulated under sections 
7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, is classified as a 
nonallotment farm if the acreage of corn or 
wheat harvested on such nonallotment farm 
is not in excess of 15 acres or the acreage 
allotment for the farm, whichever is larger. 
If the acreage of corn or wheat harvested on 
any such nonallotment farm is in excess of 
15 acres and in excess of such acreage allot- 
ment, the normal production or the actual 
production, whichever is the smaller, of the 
acreage harvested in excess of 15 acres or such 
acreage allotment, whichever is larger, shall 
be taken as the farm marketing excess and 
shall be subject to penalty: Provided, That 
there shall be no penalty on wheat grown on 
any such nonallotment farm from which no 
wheat is sold if the acreage of wheat har- 
vested on such farm does not exceed such 
acreage per family living thereon as may be 
used for home consumption without reducing 
the payment with respect to the farm under 
the then current agricultural conservation 
program, 

(9) Until the farm marketing excess of 
corn or wheat, as the case may be, is stored 
or delivered to the Secretary or the penalty 
thereon is paid, each bushel of the commodity 
produced on the farm which is sold by the 
producer to any person within the United 
States shall be subject to the penalty of 30 
cents a bushel for corn and 50 cents a bushel 
for wheat. Such penalty shall be paid by the 
buyer, who may deduct an amount equivalent 
to the penalty from the price paid to the 
producer. 

(10) Sections 301 (b) (6), 323 (b), and 335 
(d) of the act, as amended, shall continue in 
full force and effect, and all other provisions 
of the act, as amended, relating to corn and 
wheat marketing quotas shall continue in 
effect insofar as not inconsistent with any 
provision of this joint resolution. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was 
not present when this joint resolution 
was reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I should like to 
have a statement from the chairman of 
the committee as to the purpose of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution was drawn by the Depart- 
ment, and there was some language 
which was not easily understandable. 
The Department asked to have the joint 
resolution returned to them, and it was 
returned. They then wrote it in such 
language that it was absolutely accept- 
able to the committee. 

As the measure now stands, the refer- 
endum is clearly up to the farmers on 
the question whether there shall be a 
quota for 1 or 2 years, or no quota at 
all. That is clearly set forth in the joint 
resolution. If the farmers vote for 2- 
year quotas, and the current crop is not 
sufficient to justify quotas for the next 
year, there will be no quota. 

The joint resolution also provides that 
those who do not raise in excess of 15 
acres of corn or wheat shall not be sub- 
ject to any of the penalties provided. 
The penalties are 30 cents for corn and 
50 cents for wheat on acreage in excess 
of their normal yield. In my opinion, 
the matter is absolutely subject to the 
action of the farmers themselves. 

Mr. McNARY. What increase in pen- 
alty is applicable to wheat growers? 

Mr. SMITH. No increase at all. 

Mr. McNARY. I think there is some 
increase. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator mean 
an increase over the previous provision? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. As the joint resolution 
came from the Department it provided 
for a penalty of 40 cents as to corn and 
50 cents as to wheat. I think originally 
the penalty was 15 cents in each case. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure of that; but 
what is the provision in the pending 
measure? I have not the joint resolu- 
tion before me, and should like to know 
what penalty is provided as to wheat. 

Mr. SMITH. Fifty cents. 

Mr. McNARY. Fifty cents a bushel? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and 30 cents as to 
corn. 

Mr. McNARY. It does not apply to 
any producer who has under cultivation 
15 acres only or less? 

Mr. SMITH. No, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cal- 
endar is completed. 


DISCHARGE OR RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN 
ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate recur to order of busi- 
ness 65, Senate bill 239. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that Senate bill 239 was 
considered and passed on March 17 and 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was made by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], and 
agreed to. Is there objection to recur- 
ring to the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
239) to provide for the discharge or re- 
tirement of enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and of the Philippine Scouts in 
certain cases, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] that I have 
luoked into the matter to which he re- 
ferred when the bill was before the Sen- 
ate recently, as to the probable cost in- 
volved. The War Department estimates 
that the cost for the first year will be 
$40,000, and probably $340,000 in 5 or 6 
years, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
first I wish to thank the Senator from 
Texas for his great courtesy, at the time 
of the previous call of the calendar, in 
voluntarily himself withholding action 
on the bill because of my previous objec- 
tion. That was typical of his fair play 
and his sportsmanship, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Under the state- 
ment which the Senator now makes re- 
garding the bill, I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having previously been engrossed and 
read the third time, the question is on 
its passage. 

The bill was passed. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR SUBMISSION OF 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that during the recess or adjourn- 
ment of the Senate following today’s 
session the committees of the Senate be 
authorized to make reports upon legisla- 
tion or nominations. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think 
that should be limited to appropriation 
bills. That was formerly the practice. 
As to legislative bills, at times no infor- 
mation is given as to the contents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In my request last 
Monday I included all committees be- 
cause one or two committees had taken 
action but the reports had not been pre- 
pared. I have no objection to the limi- 
tation of this request to the Committee 
on Appropriations. I have no informa- 
tion about any other committee being 
ready to report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING BILLS 
AND RECEIVING MESSAGES DURING 
RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess or adjournment of the Senate fol- 
lowing today’s session the Vice President 
be authorized to sign any enrolled bills 
ready for signature, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 


been asked by Senators what the pro- 
gram in the Senate is to be during the 
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next week or so. It was announced in 
this morning’s newspapers, and I was 
told privately, that beginning about next 
Thursday or Friday the House of Repre- 
sentatives will take a recess, under a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement,” for about 10 days. 
I am not able to say now whether the 
Senate can enter into any such arrange- 
ment as that. We hope to dispose of the 
agricultural appropriation bill on Mon- 
day, and an additional supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. If we do that, in all 
likelihood, no other appropriation bill 
will be ready for consideration next week. 
There is on the calendar a bill reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the so-called parity bill. I have 
not been spoken to by anyone interested 
in the bill as to when it should be taken 
up, and therefore I am not able to give 
the Senate any information about it. 
But so far as appropriation bills are con- 
cerned, the only two which will be ready 
for consideration next week are the two 
which will be reported and taken up 
Monday. Whether the other bill to 
which I have referred, or any other pro- 
posed legislation of any importance, will 
arise at any time next week, I am not 
able to say today, but I think I will be 
able to make an announcement on that 
subject Monday. 

Mr.SMITH. What is the bill to which 
the Senator is referring? 

Mr. BARKLEY. One is the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill and the other is 
a supplemental appropriation bill. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFER~- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. ADAMS submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$836) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 5, and 13. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 8, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and 21 to 35, inclusive, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “$165,380,000: 
Provided, That the $1,500,000 transferred 
hereby from the amount available for ‘Pay, 
subsistence, clothing (and repair thereof), 
transportation, and hospitalization of enroll- 
ees’ and thereby made available for expendi- 
ture for other expenses of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps shall continue available until 
June 30, 1942: Provided further, That of the 
funds hereby transferred not more than 
$75,000 may be used for new repair shops, 
including equipment therefor”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “to remain avail- 
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able until June 30, 1942, $2,225,000: Provided, 
That no part of this sum allocated for ex- 
penditure in connection with the control and 
prevention of spread of the white-fringed 
beetle shall be used in any State without the 
request of the Governor of such State”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 

“Construction, operation, and maintenance, 
Bonneville transmission system: For an ad- 
ditional amount for construction, operation, 
and maintenance, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1941, to remain 
available until expended, $1,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20 and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “and, in addition, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may enter into 
contracts for an amount not in excess of 
$500,000 in connection with five of such 
tenders to meet contingencies arising under 
escalator clauses in contracts for such tenders 
which relate to increased costs of labor and 
material,”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

ALVA B. ADAMS, 
CARTER GLASS, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CARL HAYDEN, 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 
GERALD P. NYE, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. A. Wooprum, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 

Lovis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Gro. W. JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESworTH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following executive reports of a 
committee were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. That concludes the calendar. 
AGREEMENT AS TO USE AND OPERATION 

OF NAVAL BASES 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, we 
find on our desks today a message from 
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the President of the United States, from 
which it appears that the President has 
transmitted to the Congress a copy of 
an agreement which was signed in Lon- 
don, March 27, 1941. Is that agreement 
on file? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
message was laid before the Senate this 
morning, the present occupant of the 
chair is informed. 

Mr. DANAHER, Is the agreement on 
file in the office of the Secretary of the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, March 31, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the 
Senate March 27 (legislative day, 
March 24), 1941 

POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Fred H. Bond, Stephens. 
CONNECTICUT 
James J. Slattery, Norwalk. 
FLORIDA 
Louis Goldstein, Fernandina, 
Ethel L. Hadsock, Newberry. 
Thelma M. Houghton, Port Orange. 
ILLINOIS 
William A. Schulke, Riverton. 


INDIANA 
William Wert, Marion. 
Udell Smith, New Palestine. 
Ivan Dale Watson, Russiaville. 
IOWA 
Henry W. Graichen, Amana, 
Martin O'Connell, Vail. 
Jeanette L. Lee, Ventura. 
Mary Catherine Winnike, West Point, 
MAINE 
Ernest C. Libby, Yarmouth. 
MICHIGAN 
Noah H. Viau, Cheboygan. 
Wayne C. Uckele, Erie. 
Earl Hudson, Gobles. 
William Bonek, Suttons Bay. 
William H. Stickel, White Pigeor 
MONTANA 
Odin H. Blockhus, Big Sandy. 
Edwin E. Sykes, Ekalaka, 
Ethel H. Burchak, Stanford. 
NEBRASKA 
Lester H, Andersen, Naper. 
Fred W. Schuman, Osceola, 
NEW. HAMPSHIRE 
Wallace D. Jones, Meriden. 


NEW YORK 

William O. Wiley, Cape Vincent. 

Edward L. Coon, Chittenango. 

Blanche OC. Randall, Hilton. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Henry R. Wohl, Anamoose. 

Emil R. Christensen, Drake. 

OHIO 
Harry R. Shipman, Orwell. 


1941 
OKLAHOMA 
W. Blanche Lucas, Ponca City. 
OREGON 


Ruth I. Lyons, Lyons. 
Raymond D. Hewitt, Troutdale, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Seth Jay Morley, Athens. 
Mary Brumbaugh, Brockway. 
PUERTO RICO 
Antonio Esteves, Aguadilla. 
TENNESSEE 
Henry E. Hudson, Whitwell. 
TEXAS 
Albert L. Logan, Marfa. 
David C. Harris, Mineral Wells. 
UTAH 
David S. Betts, North Salt Lake. 
VIRGINIA 
Rachel E. Dance, Ettrick. 
WASHINGTON 
John H. Thompson, Midway. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 27, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Jacob Simpson Payton, assistant 
editor of the Christian Advocate, Chicago, 
III., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, Thou great lawgiver, 
whose statutes are changeless and whose 
love is unfailing, we bow in recognition of 
Thy great goodness. 

As we recall Thy favor visited upon our 
Nation in bygone days we realize that it 
was because our fathers trusted in Thee 
that they were not confounded. When 
the nights were starless, Thou didst light 
the way with Thy pillar of fire, and when 
the days offered confusing paths Thou 
didst give direction by The guiding cloud, 

In this the time of our Nation’s testing 
may these Thy servants turn to Thee for 
guidance. Above all voices of hatred and 
pride, of despair and alarm with which 
the times are made clamorous, may they 
hear Thy age-old voice bidding them and 
all mankind seek the things that make 
for peace. 

May the wisdom which is from above 
direct the deliberations of the day. 

We offer our prayer in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr, Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXEMPTION FROM INTERNAL-REVENUE 
TAXES 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3835) to 
exempt from internal-revenue taxes, on 
the basis of reciprocity, articles imported 
by consular officers and employees of 
foreign states for their personal or official 
use. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I understand that on 
many of the materials we are now ship- 
ping to Great Britain for the construc- 
tion of landing fields they are charging 
us duty. Is there anything in this bill 
that would cause us to relinquish the 
right to charge duties against those who 
come to our shores from Great Britain? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. This has nothing 
whatever to do with tariffs or duties. 
This deals entirely with internal-revenue 
taxes. It has no relation whatever to 
tariffs or customs duties. 

Mr. RICH. This refers to taxes on 
articles that come into this country? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It refers to articles 
for the personal or official use of consular 
agents and employees from foreign states 
which give our consular agents and em- 
ployees similar treatment. It is an en- 
tirely reciprocal arrangement. 

Mr. RICH. Are they unable to drink 
the liquors we manufacture here, or do 
they not like them? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am not familiar 
with that. I will take the gentleman’s 
word for that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I say that this 
is merely a courtesy which is also ex- 
tended to our consular officers in the 
foreign service. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. It involves 
nothing more than $1,000 in revenue. 

Mr. STEFAN. We are returning a 
courtesy to them. I believe the bill 
should be passed without any argument. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. They extend sim- 
ilar courtesies and exemptions to our con- 
sular employees, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 38 of sub- 
title D of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by adding a new section thereto as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3801A. Exemption of consular officers 
and employees of foreign states from pay- 
ment of internal-revenue taxes on imported 
articles. 

“(a) Rule of exemption: No internal-reve- 
nue tax shall be imposed with -respect to 
articles imported by a consular officer of a 
foreign state or by an employee of a consulate 
of a foreign state whether such articles ac- 
company the officer or employee to his post in 
the United States, its insular possessions, or 
the Panama Canal Zone, or are imported by 
him at any time during the exercise of his 
functions therein, if— 

“(1) such officer or employee is a national 
of the state appointing him and not engaged 
in any profession, business, or trade within 
the territory specified in subsection (a); 

(2) the articles are imported by the officer 
or employee for his personal or official use; 
and 


(3) the foreign state grants an equivalent 
exemption to corresponding officers or em- 
ployees of the Government of the United 
States stationed in such foreign state. 

“(b) Certificate by Secretary of State: The 
Secretary of State shall certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the names of the foreign 
states which grant an equivalent exemption 
to the consular officers or employees of the 
Government of the United States stationed 
in such foreign states.” 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which is minor in char- 
acter. I have consulted with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treap- 
way] about it. It in no way changes 
the purpose or the provisions of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Doucutron: On 
page 1, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “That the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is hereby amended by 
renumbering section 3802 as section 3803 and 
by inserting after section 3801 the following 
new section:” 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “3301A” and 
insert in lieu thereof “3802.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 157, providing for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 3835, 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—USE AND OPERATION 
OF LEASED NAVAL AND AIR BASES 
(H. DOC. NO. 158) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On September 3, 1940, I transmitted 
for the information of the Congress notes 
exchanged between the British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington and the Secretary of 
State on the preceding day, under which 
this Government acquired the right to 
lease naval and air bases in Newfound- 
land and in the islands of Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
and Antigua, and in British Guiana. I 
now transmit for the information of the 
Congress a copy of an agreement for the 
use and operation of these bases, which 
was signed in London on March 27, 1941, 
together with the notes exchanged in 
connection therewith. These bases are 
for American defense against attack and 
their construction is consistent with such 
defense. International developments 
since my message to the Congress of Sep- 
tember 3 last have emphasized the value 
to the Western Hemisphere of these out- 
posts of security. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE House, March 27, 1941. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, FIRST 
DEFICIENCY BILL, 1941 


Ms. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 3836) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title cf the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a full report, and there 
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is no controversy about it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conference report 
be considered as having been read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$836) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 5, and 13. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and 21 to 35, inclusive, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “$165,380,000: 
Provided, That the $1,500,000 transferred 
hereby from the amount available for ‘Pay, 
subsistence, clothing (and repair thereof), 
transportation, and hospitalization of en- 
rollees’ and thereby made available for ex- 
penditure for other expenses of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps shall continue available 
until June 30, 1942: Provided further, That 
of the funds hereby transferred not more 
than $75,000 may be used for new repair 


shops, including equipment therefor”; and 


the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1942, $2,225,000: Provided, 
That no part of this sum allocated for ex- 
penditure in connection with the control and 
prevention of spread of the white-fringed 
beetle shall be used in any State without the 
request of the Governor of such State”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 


“BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


“Construction, operation, and maintenance, 
Bonneville transmission system: For an ad- 
ditional amount for construction, operation, 
and maintenance, including the same objects 
Specified under this head in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1941, to refnain 
available until expended, $1,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20 and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “and, in addition, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may enter into 
contracts for an amount not in excess of 
$500,000 in connection with five of such 
tenders to meet contingencies arising under 
escalator clauses in contracts for such tenders 
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which relate to increased costs of labor and 
material,”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


C. A. Wooprum, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Louis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

Emmet O'NEAL, 

Gro. W. JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESwoRTH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Arva B. Apaws, . 


GERALD P. Nye, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3836) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

No. 1: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for payment to the widow of the 
late Senator Pittman. 

No. 2: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$50,000, inserted by the Senate, for salaries 
and expenses of the Board of Investigation 
and Research. 

No. 3: Strikes out, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, language in the House bill which is a 
duplication of legislation contained at an- 
other point in the House bill. 

No. 4: Transfers $1,500,000, instead of $2,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate and $1,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House, from the allo- 
cation “Pay, etc., of enrollees”, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, to the ailocation “Other 
expenses” of such corps, and limits the 
amount that may be expended from such 
transferred funds for new repair shops to 
$75,000 instead of $150,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

No. 5: Strikes out the language, inserted by 
the Senate, changing the method of alloca- 
tion by States of funds of the National Youth 
Administration for the remainder of the 
current fiscal year. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8: Inserts appropriations 
totalling $245,000 for an additional school 
building and site and an additional school 
building site in southeast Washington to ex- 
pedite construction of school facilities to meet 
congested and inadequate classroom accom- 
modations. 

No. 9: Appropriates $50,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for national forest protection 
and management. 

No. 10: Appropriates $2,225,000, instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,500,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
control of incipient and emergency outbreaks 
of insect pests and piant diseases, but elimi- 
nates any allocation in the appropriation lan- 
guage for any particular insect pest. 

No. 11: Appropriates $1,000,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for the Bonneville Transmis- 
sion system, modified so as to eliminate the 
language of the Senate limiting such sum to 
certain specific purposes. 

No. 12: Appropriates $28,500, as proposed 
by the Senate, to defray a deficit in the 
treasury of the municipality of Saint Croix, 
Virgin Islands. 

No. 13: Makes $29,000 of existing funds for 
salaries of the Wages and Hours Division 
available for miscellaneous expenses of such 
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division, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $45,000 as proposed by the Senate. o 

Nos. 14 and 15: Appropriates $1,057.50, as 
proposed by the Senate, for payment of claims 
for damages by Naval vessels certified to Con- 
gress after the biil had passed the House. 

Nos. 16 and 17: Makes a transposition of 
the location of an appropriation in the House 
bill without changing the amount, language, 
or purpose of the House item involved. 

No. 18: Appropriates $37,500, as proposed 
by the Senate, for contingent expenses of the 
Department of State. 

No. 19: Appropriates $457,800, as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $89,800 as proposed 
by the House, for emergency construction, 
Coast Guard, to provide $368,000 for con- 
struction of a hospital and classroom building 
at the Coast Guard Academy. 

No. 20: Accepts the provision, inserted by 
the Senate, permitting the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into contracts, in addition 
to the amount appropriated, in the amount 
of $500,000 in connection with the procure- 
ment of five lighthouse tenders by the Coast 
Guard. 

Nos. 21 to 35, inclusive: Appropriates for 
the payment of judgments, claims certified 
by the General Accounting Office, and claims 
certified by heads of departments, all in ac- 
cordance with existing law and all under 
budget estimates transmitted after the bill 
had passed the House. 

O. A. Wooprum, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Louis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

Emmet O'NEAL, 

Gero. W. JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESworTH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. This is a conference re- 
port on the deficiency bill. The items in 
disagreement were not so very large. 
There was finally an item involving $1,- 
000,000 for additions to the Bonneville 
power plant, which we were told was ex- 
clusively for the production of aluminum, 
Is that the way the gentleman under- 
stands it? 

3 WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
t 


Mr. TABER. The other items were 
rather minor in amount, and they were 
compromised or the Senate receded. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Can the gentleman give 
or the total amount that is now in the 

1? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. One 
hundred and ninety-one million five hun- 
dred thousand doliars. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield, so that I may ask a question 
of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. How is it that all the 
money that is now being spent for Bon- 
neville is supposed to be for the manu- 
facture of aluminum? I thought the 
original idea was that the power was to 
be furnished to the municipalities for the 
benefit of all the people living in the 
Northwest. Is the power there to be used 
now for the making of aluminum? 
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Mr. TABER. There are some of us 
who feel that extraordinary expenditures 
at Bonneville should not be made at this 
time; that no development with refer- 
ence to the furnishing of power to indi- 
viduals or private manufacturing con- 
cerns should be made, but that all the 
power should be used as it is developed 
for what the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense believes is 
needed for the manufacture of aluminum, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. This 
$1,000,000 is for transmission lines to the 
aluminum plant. 

Mr. TABER. That is it, exactly, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a short clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to read a telegram received by me this 
morning, as follows: 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
Lewis E. GRAHAM, ; 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Starting with the 3 o'clock shift today a 
picket line was formed around our plant to 
prevent the employees from going to work. 
This has resulted in a shut-down in all prin- 
cipal production units. The subregional di- 
rectors of the S. W. O. C. have publicly stated 
that they have no grievance with manage- 
ment and have also stated the employees of 
our plant have no grievance with the man- 
agement. The sole purpose of this shut- 
down is to compel nonunion men to become 
members of the union and to compel union 
members to pay their dues. This plant is 
engaged 95 percent in the production of 
materials for defense purposes. The shut- 
down, if prolonged, will seriously handicap 
defense, particularly the production of tubes 
for the new Navy vessels, as we are producing 
80 to 90 percent of the Navy tube require- 
ments. We anticipate a complete shut- 
down beginning with the next shift starting 
at 11 o'clock tonight. 

Tue Bascock & Witcox TUBE Co., 
P. D. WHITE, General Manager. 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the disposition of the legislative 
business of the day and other matters 
on the Speaker’s desk, I may be permit. 
ted to address the House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds an important bill 
which has to do with the furnishing of 
community facilities in congested areas 
of national defense. In the Hampton 
Roads area and the Norfolk area in Vir- 
ginia a typical problem of this sort exists. 
By reason of the proximity of these areas 
to Washington, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds is leaving tomor- 
row night to go, at its own expense, to 
investigate these two areas; and in view 
of the fact that we shall not be able to 
return until Tuesday morning, I ask 
unanimous consent that the members of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds may be excused from the House 
on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ord and to include therein a short article 
from the Southern Lumber Journal, 
under the heading “Is the United States 
doomed to follow France?” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


VERMONT A DAIRY STATE—OUR MILK 
SETS A WORLD STANDARD 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
manne consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress and a lot of people 
are woefully ill informed with respect to 
the resources of the State of Vermont. 

It is generally known that we lead the 
world in the granite, marble, and maple- 
sugar fields. It is not generally known 
that despite the foregoing modest, but 
incontrovertible statements, we are a 
dairy State. 

The last cow census to which I could 
hurriedly have access this morning dis- 
closes the fact that Vermonters own 
308,000 cows, that produce an average 
annual cash farm milk income approxi- 
mating between twenty-five and thirty 
millions of dollars. 

The census showed that 647,000,000 
quarts of milk were produced; 2,302,000 
pounds of butter made; 695,000 pounds 
of Cheddar cheese manufactured; and 
715,000 gallons of ice cream distributed 
in 1 year. 

Dig the cotton of yesterday’s discus- 
sion out of your ears and listen to me 
while I tell you that the United States 
is the greatest dairy nation in the world, 
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annually creating an output valued in 
— of three and one-half billion dol- 
ars. 

Do you realize that there are 25,000,- 
000 cows on three-fourths of the Nation's 
7,000,000 farms? Or did you know that 
one out of every 15 families in the United 
States is dependent on milk for a liveli- 
hood? 

Well, both statements are facts, and 
milk is the largest single source of farm 
cash income. Larger than cattle, twice 
that from cotton, three times the income 
from wheat, and five times that from 
tobacco. 

Economical distribution, meticulous 
sanitation, pasteurization, and other 
safeguards make the milk produced in 
the United States a world standard. 
And, incidentally, the milk we produce in 
Vermont is the best in the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute and 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DIES addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
REcorD.] 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS STRIKE 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Milwaukee breathes easier today. I be- 
lieve the statement issued by Mr. Knud- 
sen and Secretary Knox last night to the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. and the Allis-Chal- 
mers Union has the full support of public 
opinion in Milwaukee. It is my earnest 
hope that the company and union mem- 
bers will accept it in the spirit in which 
it is made; that ir. the patriotic interest 
of national defense they will resume work 
Monday or sooner if possible. National 
defense can stand no more delay. 

(Mr. WASTELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. STEFAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject The New 
Labor Mediation Board, and to include 
therein an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune on the same subject, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech by Secretary Knox. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DICKSTEIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the Williston 
(N. Dak.) Daily Herald, on the subject of 
unemployment in the West. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include my reply to the open letter 
of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh to the Amer- 
ican people. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IMHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a letter from Gov. Sam 
Jones, of Louisiana, in connection with 
the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES STEWART 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to draw the attention of 
the Members of this House to two dis- 
tinct types of conduct or philosophy and 
let pa pass your own judgment as to 
each. 

- The first is that conduct of the actor, 
James Stewart, from West Los Angeles 
in my district, who could have dodged the 
draft had he so chosen, on aecount of 
being underweight, but who went out and 
put on the additional poundage so that 
he could qualify for the patriotic service 
of the United States. This man gave up 
a position paying $1,500 per week to give 
his services to the United States Govern- 
ment at $21 per month. This exemplifies 
the real type of patriotic Americanism 
that has, and will eventually have, to 
maintain this Government. 

Contrast this attitude above with that 
of the imported European philosophies, 
socialism, fascism, nazi-ism, and com- 
munism, as exemplified by the C. I. O. 
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racketeering leadership, who demand 
their pound of flesh in money before they 
will consider the safety and welfare of 
the United States Government, who have 
become the greatest profiteers that this 
Nation has ever known; who also scream 
for fairness and individual liberty; and 
who would deny these privileges to any- 
body but themselves. Have the men who 
want to work in our industrial plants 
any rights under our Constitution? Have 
the men whose jaws, arms, and bodies 
have been broken any rights under the 
Constitution? Have these lawbreakers, 
revolutionists, disturbers of the peace, 
who are now defying law and order in 
this country, any fairness in their make- 
up? These are the people who scream, 
when it suits their mutinous, revolution- 
ary purpose, for freedom of speech, free- 
dom of action, and individual liberty. 

I give you this in order that you may 
do your own thinking and draw your own 
conclusions, which I hope you will do 
according to American standards; and, if 
you do, you will brand these revolution- 
aries for what they are. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and quote from a 
statement made by Admiral Charles F. 
Hughes, Chief of Naval Operations, be- 
fore a committee of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a joint 
resolution of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Min- 
nesota, respecting the repeal or modifi- 
cation of the Embargo Act of 1937. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. BECKWORTH addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a letter from 
G. G. McElroy, president, American Soya 
Bean Association, relative to the expor- 
tation of soybean products to Great 
Britain. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
also ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter 
written by Miss Helen E. Downs to Gov. 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio, relative to 
Teclamation of defense materials. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a resolution adopted 
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day before yesterday by the State Senate 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
passed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture having to do with national highways. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include two short 
editorials from the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a short newspaper article from the New 
York Inquirer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr, LAMBERTSON] may be 
allowed to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. $ 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we are hear- 
ing each morning many statements with 
reference to the strikes going on in this 
country delaying national defense. The 
President has appointed a Labor Media- 
tion Board, but everybody knows that that 
Board cannot act until Madam Perkins 
certifies to the Board any strikes that 
may be going on in the country for 
mediation. What is the use having 
a board to settle disputes until the 
Labor Department, with Miss Perkins at 
its head, certifies to this Board? Every- 
body knows that Madam Perkins is not 
going to certify any strikes to this Board 
for mediation. She seems to be for any- 
thing radical labor leaders want. What 
is the use trying to do business that way? 
Everything now is in the lap of the 
President of the United States, and, un- 
less he takes some definite action, you 
are not going to have any relief from 
strikes going on at the present time. The 
responsibility is his. Let him do some- 
thing. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 


PHILIPPINE EXPORT LAWS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, and to proceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
dorse unqualifiedly the position taken by 
the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
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Sreran] that the initiative to pass a law 
to place the Philippines in correspond- 
ence with our policy of export control as 
set forth in section 6 of the act of Con- 
gress of July 2, 1940, entitled “An act to 
expedite the strengthening of the na- 
tional defense,” is with the Philippine 
government under the Tydings-MeDuffle 
Act and not with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Under section 2 (a-9) of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, the Philippine govern- 
ment can enact laws affecting currency, 
coinage, imports, exports, and immigra- 
tion, but such laws shall not go into ef- 
fect until approved by the President of 
the United States. 

The Philippine government should 
proceed under this provision. This is 
compatible with their local autonomy 
and it is the simplest and most effective 
method of arriving at the desired con- 
clusion. 

I understand that thought is being 
given to make the act of July 2, 1940, 
which I just mentioned, operative in the 
Philippines. I wish to warn very sol- 
emnly against this procedure, not only 
because it would be an invasion of the 
local self-government and independence 
of the Filipinos under the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, but also it will make op- 
erative in the Philippines the other sec- 
tions of that act of July 2, 1940, which 
will create confusion in the Philippines 
because its provisions contemplate the 
enforcement of other Federal acts which 
we recently passed in the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to repeat very ear- 
nestly that if the Philippine government 
desires to carry out its laudable purpose 
of cooperation with the United States in 
this particular case of export control, it 
should proceed by the most efficient 
method, and that is pass the enabling act 
and then send it to the President of the 
United States for his approval. LAp- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include there- 
in an editorial from the Towanda Daily 
Review. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RUTHERFORD addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
ACT . 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 152 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 152 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 4146, a bill to 
extend the provisions of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 for a period of 2 years, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
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by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 65-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I will yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisx]. 

Mr. Speaker, day in and day out we 
hear complaints, sometimes justifiable, 
about strikes, discontent, and strife be- 
tween capital and labor. Personally I 
am of the opinion that the fault is not 
at all times with labor. This bill which 
the rule makes in order aims to eliminate 
and will eliminate that strife that has 
existed in the coal industry for many 
years. 

In 1937 we passed a bill which some of 
you gentlemen on both sides of the aisle 
opposed. Personally I was not over- 
pleased with the work that was done by 
the Commission during the first few 
months, but since that time and of late 
that Commission has functioned in the 
interest of our Nation and in the interest 
of the coal industry, as well as in the 
interest of labor. I feel that this bill 
which the rule makes in order, when 
adopted, will aid not only the coal in- 
dustry, but will have a wholesome effect 
on labor and conditions in general. 

The rule provides for 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate and I understand the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr, Dovcuton], will be very broad and 
liberal, as he always is, in allocating 
2 to all those who desire to speak for 
t. 

I understand, too, that the gentleman 
on the left who will have the other hour 
will also support the splendid recom- 
mendations of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for the passage of this bill. 

All this bill does is to extend the life 
of the Coal Commission 2 additional 
years. The original proposition was to 
extend it 1 year, some feeling that 1 
year’s extension might suffice, but in 
view of existing conditions better judg- 
ment prevailed and 2 years were agreed 
upon, 

I feel in view of the consideration this 
legislation has received from that ex- 
tremely efficient Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that there will be very little time 
lost in opposing either the rule or the 
bill itself. The bill is meritorious and 
deserves immediate consideration. 

I may also say to the membership that 
negotiations are now in progress on the 
part of coal operators and coal miners 
to renew under the same terms the 
agreement that expires on April 1. It 
is therefore absolutely necessary that we 
do not delay the passage of this bill be- 
cause it will tend to help provide, I hope, 
early settlement of their matters. I 
feel that had other industries been as 
fair as the coal industry we would not 
now have all this strife and contention. 

This bill is approved, recommended, 
and urged not only by labor but by the 
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operators themselves because they realize 
the necessity for continued production 
of as much coal as possible in the inter- 
est of national defense. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I listened with in- 
terest when the gentleman said the ex- 
tension of this act was asked for not 
only by the miners themselves but by 
the operators also. I should simply like 
to add strength to the gentleman’s state- 
ment by saying that when this legisla- 
tion originally was enacted a large ma- 
jority of the operators of the country 
were against it. That they are now for 
it certainly speaks for the benefits which 
have accrued to them as well as to the 
miners. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia for calling attention 
to that fact. I am pleased that these 
operators came to their senses, and I 
hope these other industries will follow 
15 splendid example of the coal opera- 

rs. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker. I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes before the House with a unani- 
mous report from the Rules Committee, 
and I believe also from the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It is merely an exten- 
sion of the Coal Act of 1937 for a period 
of 2 years to promote peaceful and bet- 
ter conditions in the soft-coal industry. 
This act was the result of some 25 years 
or more of investigations by the Con- 
gress of the United States into the prob- 
lems and into the deplorable conditions 
of the bituminous-coal industry. 

When I first came to Congress many 
years ago I was more or less of a young 
crusader and helped lead the fight for 
remedial legislation to solve some of 
these tragic problems in the soft-ccal 
industry. How time has changed and 
how the point of view of Members of 
Congress has changed. Those few of us 
who were then leading the fight were 
denounced as radicals, as bolsheviks, as 
despoilers of private property, as want- 
ing to destroy the profit system and 
vested interests. The conditions in the 
soft-coal industry were just the same 20 
years ago, but it has taken the Congress 
and the people all this time to catch 
up with them. What we tried to do 
20 years ago will today go through this 
House with practically no opposition. 
We were even told in those days that 
such legislation was completely unconsti- 
tutional and beyond the powers of the 
Congress. Let me read you what the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
to say in the case of the Sunshine An- 
thracite Coal Co. against Homer M. At- 
kins. The Court said: 

The history of the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry is written in blood as well as in 
ink. * * It the strategic character of 
this industry in our economy and the cha- 
otic condition which has prevailed in it do 
not justify legislation it is difficult to imag- 
ine what would. 
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Today we find the unions 100 percent 
strong back of this bill extending the act 
for a 2-year period, and we find 97 per- 
cent of the coal-mine operators and own- 
ers in favor of this legislation. It is more 
important to continue the Commission in 
existence now during an emergency pe- 
riod than ever before, because a strike in 
the soft-coal industry today would be a 
catastrophe which might eventually tie 
up 50 percent of all our factories. That 
is what might happen if our soft-coal 
supply should be stopped by a long- 
drawn-out strike. 

This legislation in my humble opinion 
is in line with the philosophy of today. 
Twenty years ago you were unpopular 
to stand up here and appeal for legisla- 
tion of this kind, but today the American 
people are for this type of political phi- 
losophy or ideology. It is humane legis- 
lation seeking to do away with certain 
social and industrial injustices, to stop 
cut-throat competition, to enable a great 
industry employing 500,000 men to stabi- 
lize itself, to prevent strikes, and to elimi- 
nate the deplorable conditions of the 
past, including impoverishment and ruin 
for hundreds of thousands of hard work- 
ing and loyal American citizens and 
bankruptcy for the mine owners and 
operators. I congratulate the Ways and 
Means Committee for reporting this bill 
by unanimous vote, and in advance I con- 
gratulate the Members on both sides for 
their change in political philosophy and 
for doing something constructive to sta- 
bilize a great industry and above all for 
promoting social and industrial justice 
and a square deal for labor and capital 
in the United States. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. REECE]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. REECE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 was 
passed by Congress as a means of stabil- 
izing the bituminous ccal industry, which 
for many years has existed in a state of 
acute depression and instability. Numer- 
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ous studies and investigations, conducted 
over a period of many years, convinced 
Congress that the social and economic 
consequences of conditions in the indus- 
try were so grave and of such Nation- 
wide importance that the problem was 
one for the Federal Government to solve. 
It also was recognized that the interstate 
character of coal distribution made the 
question one which could not be effec- 
tively met by action of the individual 
States. 

The problem of the coal industry is 
complex. However, it may be summed up, 
fundamentally, as one of a greatly ex- 
panded mine capacity which can pro- 
duce tremendously more coal of various 
kinds, qualities, and sizes than the Nation 
will buy. This is complicated by the dif- 
ficulties peculiar to the business of min- 
ing and distributing coal. Among other 
things, these include the comparative ease 
with which production capacity can be 
expanded quickly by opening new mines; 
fluctuations in demand for coal due to 
seasonal influences and fluctuations in 
the general industrial activity of the 
country; difficulties involved in dispos- 
ing of particular sizes of coal which are 
not immediately salable except at dis- 
tress prices but which must be mined as 
a joint product in producing the sizes of 
coal which can be marketed, and so forth. 

Left to its own resources, the coal in- 
dustry attempted to meet its problems by 
destructive competition. Producers bid 
against each other for coal orders, cut- 
ting their prices in order to expand pro- 
duction and cheapen costs of operation. 
The battle became one for existence, and 
the mortality was high. But, whenever a 
producer fell in the bankruptcy courts, 
there nearly always was another person, 
with high hopes, to take his place and 
attempt to carry on. 

Income-tax records show that the in- 
dustry in general has shown a net deficit 
of millions of dollars every year since 
1927. This was true even in 1928 and 
1929 when prosperity in general was at 
high levels in the country. The follow- 
ing table made up from income-tax rec- 
ords vividly portrays the demoralized con- 
dition of the industry during those years: 


Net income 
of industry 


Industry's 
profit or loss 


1, 234 

1, 234 

1, 234 

1.281 

1.24 03 
3.650 1, 065 
2.982 863 
2 646 934 
2, 356 781 
2, 207 582 
1,897 289 
1,917 396 
2 071 650 
2; 012 501 
1.995 500 
1.853 539 
2 125 363 


$70, 961, 656 | $132, 956, 862 

148, 846, 132 05, 763, 660 082, 972 

62, 259, 694 12, 934, 424 49, 325, 270 

249, 367, 379 76, 223, 563 173, 143, 810 

731 28, 889, 104 10, 559, 444 17, 329, 7 

2,585 | 22, 303, 497 4,517,057 | 29, 880, 554 
1,842 | 24, 508, 330 3,441,860 | 27, 950, 190 
1,535 11. 822, 033 4,000, 019 115,822, 052 
1,458 | 142,071, 042 2, 637, 057 1 44, 708, 099 
1,513 | 47, 745, 000 1,039,000 48, 784, 000 
1,575 | 51, 167,000 777,000 51,944, 000 
1,455 | 147, 549, 000 1,029,000 48, 578, 000 
1,357 | 17,584, 000 3, 308,000 | 110, 892, 000 
1,384 | 15, 576, 000 2,750,000 | 1 18,326, 000 
1,355 | 112, 402, 000 3,214,000 15, 616, 000 
1,276 | 17,662,000 3, 208,000 | 10, 870, 000 
1, 524 | 130, 522, 000 1, 661,000} 132, 183, 000 
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As labor represents about 65 percent always present. The history of the labor 


of the cost of producing coal, the battle 
between producer and worker to cut 
wages as a means of reducing costs was 


strife in this industry is well known. 
merous times strikes and lock-outs have 
reduced or entirely cut off the Nation’s 
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supply of coal. The hazard of such an 
interruption in the Nation’s coal supply 
was always present while conditions in 
the industry remained unchecked. 

We all know how important it is now 
that there be no interruption in the dis- 
tribution of bituminous coal. Coal is 
vital to the defense program. You can- 
not make steel without it, neither can 
you operate factories, railroads, and 
shipping, which depend upon it for 
power. 

As the gentleman from Illinois said, 
the producers and miners now are about 
to negotiate a new wage agreement to 
cover the next 2 years. Continuation of 
the act is of much importance to these 
negotiations. A producer cannot agree 
to pay wages unless he has some assur- 
ance of protection from conditions such 
as those which have prevailed in the coal 
industry. 

An article published February 22 by 
the Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
from its Washington bureau, stated, in 
part: 

Extension of the law [Coal Act] will be- 
come an important factor a month before its 
expiration date because in mid-March the 
bituminous operators will enter into New 
York negotiations with the mine workers for 
& new wage contract to replace the present 
one, expiring March 31. Possibility of a 
a deadlock and shut-down of the mines is 
viewed with apprehension by national-defense 
chiefs. The union is expected to seek wage 
increases. Operators declare they cannot 
maintain present wages without a bulwark 
for prices, 


The Coal Act provides for stabilizing 
the markets for bituminous coal by 
maintaining a cost floor under the sale 
of coal at the mine and eliminating de- 
structive price cutting and unfair trade 
practices. Minimum prices and market- 
ing rules to effectuate these aims became 
effective on October 1, 1941. The coal 
industry recognizes in them hope for 
permanent protection which it has long 
sought. Coal Age, one of the principal 
journals of the coal trade, conducted a 
poll of the industry last month. The 
journal stated that mine executives voted 
3 to 1 for extending the Coal Act. The 
sentiment for extension of this law to 
give it a thorough trial is general in the 
industry. 

There are many reasons for extending 
the Coal Act, other than to protect the 
country against a possible break-down in 
coal production. There are factors such 
as mine safety and conservation and 
benefits to the national-defense program 
by giving the Government some supervi- 
sion over the production and marketing 
of bituminous coal and close contact with 
representatives of the industry and with 
all peers engaged in the production of 
coal. 

Considering the mine-safety phase for 
a moment—mines are unable to finance 
proper safety measures to protect the 
lives of their employees and their invest- 
ments under conditions which prevailed 
before the establishment of minimum 
prices. The decision whether to make 
worn and obsolete equipment do, rather 
than to close down a mine because there 
is no money to replace or repair it, is a 
difficult one for a businessman to make. 
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Whether to work under conditions where 
there is doubt about the safety or to stop 
work and let his family starve, is equally 
difficult for a miner to make. I do not 
think any producer would willingly and 
knowingly take a chance with the lives 
of his men. But I do think that the 
financial condition of the industry has a 
direct bearing upon the terrible loss of 
life and limb in the mining of coal. 

From the conservation standpoint, it is 
recognized that the conservation of bitu- 
minous coal is important. The economic 
condition of the industry has caused ex- 
cessive waste due to the use of uneco- 
nomical methods of mining in effort to 
cut costs to the bone to meet cutthroat 
competition. A cost floor under the price 
of coal will help this situation a great 
deal. : 

The many other reasons for placing the 
coal industry on a sound foundation are 
obvious. The country cannot possibly be 
secure with such a great unit of its do- 
mestic economy lingering in such a con- 
dition as has prevailed in the coal in- 
dustry. The mine fields cover 30 States. 
More than 500,000 miners are employed 
in producing coal alone, and their fam- 
ilies bring the total of persons directly 
depending upon coal mining for a living 
to more than 2,000,000. The total of per- 
sons directly and indirectly dependent 
upon bituminous coal for a living is much 
greater. They include the railroad work- 
ers who haul the coal to markets, those 
employed in supply industries, in services 
and trades such as doctors and mer- 
chants, and many others. The welfare of 
the coal industry affects the whole 
Nation. 

Administration of the Coal Act does 
not place a burden on the country. Pro- 
vision for the protection of the consum- 
ing public is made through the Consum- 
ers’ Counsel whose duty it is to look after 
their interests. The intention of the 
Coal Act is merely to keep the level of 
coal prices from going below the indus- 
try’s cost levels. 

Furthermore, 
law is not placing any burden on the tax- 
payer. The coal industry is paying this 
cost, and more, too, under special taxes 
levied on the industry by the act itself. 
A report compiled by the Coal Division 
shows that this tax has given the United 
States Treasury $2,156,823 more than the 
Government has spent in the adminis- 
tration of the law during the time in 
which it has been in effect. That repre- 
sents a profit for the Government on the 
operation of the Coal Act, as this money 
can be used for purposes other than ad- 
ministering the law. 

The marketing of practically all of the 
bituminous coal produced in the United 
States now is protected by the Coal Act. 
Approximately 14,000 producers have be- 
come members of the Bituminous Coal 
Code, and as such are participating in 
this market stabilization plan. 

This industry is looking to Congress to 
continue this law in effort to give it a 
thorough trial. A period of less than 2 
years for such a trial would not be sufi- 
cient, as such a test should carry the in- 
dustry through all types of marketing 
conditions. 


administration of the 
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However, the Coal Act, the Division, 
and the minimum prices and marketing 
rules all become null and void after April 
26, 1941, if the law is not extended. It 
took more than 3 years of hard work to 
set up these prices, and all of which will 
be lost if the law is not extended before 
this date. 

That would plunge the coal industry 
into uncertainty and chaos, and would be 
a blow to the security of the country. 

I think it appropriate to call to your 
attention a recent statement by a com- 
mittee comprised of leaders of the mine 
workers’ union and the mine owners of 
the country urging extension of this law. 
This is the advisory committee of the 
Bituminous Coal Division, whose mem- 
bership includes such outstanding coal 
leaders as George W. Reed, Chicago, vice 
president of the Peabody Coal Co.; E. C. 
Mahan, Knoxville, chairman of the board 
of the Southern Coal & Coke Co.; Charles 
O'Neill, New York, president of the United 
Eastern Coal Sales Corporation; Maj. 
Percy Tetlow, A. D. Lewis, and John T. 
Jones, all nationally known United Mine 
Workers officials. This committee issued 
a statement on February 22, 1941, in 
which it was stated: 


It is to be noted that in every major coal- 
producing country, with the exception of the 
United States, the coal industry has been 
either nationalized or subsidized by the vari- 
ous governments. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the American coal industry 
can be saved from such measures as cash 
subsidies or nationalization if the present 
Coal Act is extended for a further period of 
2 years in order to observe properly the re- 
sults of its operation under varying conditions. 


The following is a summary of eight 
reasons why the Bituminous Coal Act 
should be extended: 

First. The act is operating success- 
fully. Minimum prices became effective 
October 1, 1940. For the first time in 
many years the bituminous-coal industry 
is realizing its cost of production. 

Second. Continuation of the act pre- 
serves the investment and guarantees 
the livelihood of 13,000 producers, most 
of them small businessmen. 

Third. Continuation of the act means a 
living wage for miners. It means no 
more ghost-towns caused by starvation 
prices and starvation wages. 

Fourth. Continuation of the act is nec- 
essary to national defense. The wage 
contract between the operators and the 
miners expires April 1, 1941. A new con- 
tract can be negotiated without a strike 
only if the act is extended. Otherwise, 
prices will collapse and agreement as to 
wages will be difficult if not impossible. 

Fifth. Continuation of the act is nec- 
essary to avoid Government subsidy or 
nationalization. In every major coal- 
producing country except the United 
States, the coal industry is supported by 
subsidies or has been nationalized. The 
Coal Act enables the American coal in- 
dustry to avoid these measures. 

Sixth. Administration of the Coal Act 
does not cost the Government a single 
penny. Costs are paid by a special tax 
on coal produced levied by the act, and 
by assessments paid by producers. 
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Seventh. The Coal Act is a cooperative 
undertaking by Government and indus- 
try. The industry, through boards of 
its own selection, plays an important part 
in administration of the act. 

Eighth. Finally, continuation of the act 
is in the interest of the consumers. It 
prevents demoralization of the industry 
and assures the public a supply of coal at 
all times at reasonable rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to insert two 
tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. REECE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include a short resolution 
passed by the Kansas Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Guyer]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
if I properly sense the feeling of this 
Rouse, it is that this rule will be adopted 
practically unanimously and that the 
bill which the rule makes in order will 
also be passed. Those who have pre- 
ceded me have stressed the fact that the 
coal industry is a great industry. There 
is no question but that coal is still king 
in our country. It is one of the greatest 
individual industries of the Nation. The 
fact that in 1929 the coal industry 
reached its peak of production and in 
that same year the industry lost nearly 
$12,000,000, goes to prove the statement 
heretofore made today that this is one 
industry that needs stabilization. 

We are not passing a new bill today. 
We are simply considering whether or 
not we will extent for 2 years an act 
that is already written on the statute 
books and, as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee stated, an extension of 2 years 
is not too much while an extension of 
less than 2 years would not accomplish 
the purposes intended. The present 
price schedules have only been in opera- 
tion a few months and have not hed a 
fair trial yet. Man must have certain 
commodities to live. He must have 
enough food, he must have enough shel- 
ter, he must have enough heat. To have 
heat he must have coal or something 
that takes the place of coal. Whenever 
we talk with reference to energy and 
with reference to heat, we think of coal 
as being about 70 percent of the energy 
of this Nation. When you talk of sub- 
stituting electricity for coal you must re- 
member that probably more than half 
of electricity consumed is generated by 
coal. Coal is the great poor man’s fuel, 
Basically, so far as the products pro- 
duced in the Nation are concerned, coal 
comes next to food products in necessity. 

Mr. Speaker, coal is only produced in 
a comparatively few locations, conse- 
quently transportation is one of the 
greatest factors in the price of coal. It 
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has been said that this legislation is price- 
fixing legislation and many Members op- 
posed it in 1935 and 1937 because they 
thought it involved the proposition of 
price fixing. I have here a chart, which 
I shall refer to a little later. 

The impression has been abroad for 
many years that the production of coal 
is a sort of racket, that the operators and 
miners are more or less to blame for that 
impression; but I am glad to bring the 
information that there is no industry in 
the Nation comparable in size where the 
man who employs labor ani the man who 
labors agree so amicably. Both the pro- 
ducer of coal and the miners agree that 
this legislation should be continued and 
that the bill should pass. 

Today all over the Nation we are con- 
fronted with strikes. There was a time 
many years ago when people would point 
their finger at the miners’ union as be- 
ing an organization that fostered a good 
many strikes, but there has not been a 
serious strike between the miners and 
operators of coal for many years. 

Further, there is no group of men or- 
ganized in what we call unions that has 
done so much for the uplift of the labor- 
ing man, the workingman, as this or- 
ganization we call the miners’ union. 
They have carried the burden of the fight 
for a higher standard of living without 
being able to bring as much improvement 
in this respect to themselves as they have 
brought to other workers, The figures 
show that the average wages of miners 
is less than $1,000 per year. 

Someone has said that he does not 
believe this law is constitutional. Let me 
Temove any fear you may have with re- 
gard to the constitutionality of this bill. 
The Supreme Court has already spoken 
on the constitutionality of the act. If 
those of you who are lawyers will read 
the Sunshine case, decided by the Su- 
preme Court a few months ago, you will 
find there one of the most complete cases 
that I believe I have ever read, as handed 
down by the Supreme Court. In that 
case the Supreme Court deals with every 
provision in the act and finds it consti- 
tutional from every angle. 

Let me discuss with you for a moment 
how this bill operates. It is not an easy 
matter to discuss all this in the short time 
at my disposal. But let me present to 
you, the best I can, how this law is han- 
dled, how it operates. 

In the first place, the law sets up what 
we call the Bituminous Coal Commission. 
We had such a Commission, consisting of 
seven men, until about a year and a half 
ago. These seven men proved one fact, 
that seven man cannot officiate very in- 
telligently and properly in the handling 
of governmental business. There were 
too many of them; that was the trouble 
with this Commission. Individually most 
of them were splendid gentlemen; but 
collectively, when harrassed by a few 
high-ranking politicians, each wanting to 
put on the pay roll a great long list of 
his own friends, the thing was so very 
top-heavy that it would not function. 
Everybody who knew about this felt it 
was a disgrace. It got so bad that the 
President of the United States reached 
out one day and got the Commission by 
the nape of the neck, as it were, and drew 
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it in to the White House and discharged 
the whole Commission, and turned the 
work over to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and it has been functioning pretty well 
down there ever since. 

Of course, if you need to know the cost 
of producing coal you are going to have 
to leave it to somebody that knows the 
coal business. You cannot leave that to 
a dry-goods merchant, you cannot leave 
it to a man who produces wheat, any 
more than you can leave the matter of 
determining the price of producing wheat 
to the coal people. Consequently, the 
miners, and the mine owners, and the 
consumers of the Nation were all consid- 
ered in the proposition of determining 
how this law should be operated. 

When this bill was prepared, all due 
consideration was given to the proposi- 
tion of taking care of the consumer. 
There are two people in nearly every pub- 
lic transaction who must be taken care 
of. One is the little producer, who comes 
in competition with the big producer, 
and the other is the consumer. They 
are the two people that must be taken 
care of. In the very nature of things 
they cannot take care of themselves. As 
to this bill, the little producer of coal 
may have a right to complain. It is hard 
sometimes to do much for him. I have 
done the best I can for him, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
done the very best it can, and I hope 
the Commission has done the best it can. 
If it has not done the best it can for the 
little producer, it will do better in the 
future. This act cannot be justified in 
the future if it results in serious disad- 
vantage to the great group of small pro- 
ducers or if it increases the price of coal 
unduly. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
will recall that the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Ickes, promised in 2 or 3 
months the Congress would be asked to 
consider amendments to the Guffey Coal 
Act, thereby giving the small producer 
an opportunity to have his day in court. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am glad to 
say to the gentleman and to the Con- 
gress that the Committee on Ways and 
Means gave a great deal of consideration 
to the proposition of how best to take 
care of the little producer. Here is what 
the commitiee did. They have exacted 
from the Commission an understanding 
that it will resurvey the situation, espe- 
cially with the thought in mind to remove 
all inequalities. The Committee on 
Ways and Means has also appointed a 
subcommittee. The duties of that sub- 
committee will be to consider amend- 
ments to this act, and to give considera- 
tion to what may be done for the little 
producer, 

What will be done, of course, I am 
not here to promise. I have no right to 
promise it. However, I am as much 
interested in that proposition as anybody 
else, and as long as I have a voice I ex- 
pect that voice to be raised in the de- 
fense of the little fellow whenever he 
needs to be protected. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. May I make fur- 
ther observation to the effect that the 
small producer is not opposed to the 
principle of the Guffey Coal Act. As a 
matter of fact, he believes the principle 
is correct, but asks for greater considera- 
tion than is accorded him at the present 
time. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It is fervently 
claimed for this act that it helps the 
little man in that it stabilizes prices. 
The small operators no doubt benefit 
from a stabilization of prices. If there 
is anybody who needs to have the price 
stabilized it is the little fellow. The big 
fellow can operate better without sta- 
bilization than the little fellow can. If 
this act stabilizes the price, to that ex- 
tent it does some good to the little 
fellow. 

Let me discuss briefly whether or not 
there is anything in this act that is 
price-fixing. No doubt, every person on 
this floor this afternoon is willing for 
the man who produces coal to have at 
least the cost of production. He ought 
to have cost of production. This bill 
does not do more than that. I have said 
on the floor of this House many times 
to those who are a little skeptical about 
the price of coal that I can go into my 
district and produce and put on the cars 
a thousand carloads a day of as fine coal 
as can be produced anywhere at less 
than $2.50 a ton. You can come and get 
it and take it into the Northwest, where 
you have to pay $6, $7, and $10 a ton 
for it, or take it into New England, 
where the price also is necessarily high, 
and the price my people will exact for 
this fine coal will not be as much as 
$2.50 per ton. 

We will pay the miner, we will pay the 
operator, and the taxes and all costs of 
every kind. So you see the cost of pro- 
duction, if it is guaranteed, is not one- 
third of the cost to the consumer in 
many cases. If that is the fact and if 
all we deal with in this bill is simpiy the 
cost of production, then we are only 
dealing with one-third of the cost to the 
consumer. Consequently, you cannot 
truthfully say that this is a price-fixing 
bill. It simply takes this method of reg- 
ulating an interstate industry by provid- 
ing that the price of coal should be at 
least enough to cover the actual cost 
of producing it ready for it to proceed 
into transportation. Some form of this 
kind of control is exercised in all kinds 
of industries. For instance, textile in- 
dustries are regulated as to minimum 
wages for women and as to working con- 
ditions and as to insurance, all of which 
goes directly toward fixing the price of 
the article manufactured. 

Let me show you just where the money 
goes when you compute the cost of pro- 
duction. I want to give you now the 
cost of production of a ton of coal, not 
the cost of 1 ton in one mine but the 
weighted average cost taken by the Coal 
Commission and by the actuaries in the 
coal business of this country. These 
are not my figures but are figures made 
from compilations with respect to all the 
coal produced in the country. I shall 
insert into the Rrecorp at this point this 
table of figures that I have here pre- 
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pared on this chart, and I shall proceed 

to explain it briefly. 

Producing, administrative, and selling costs— 
Minimum-price area No. 1 (70 percent of 
national production) 

Mine labor: Paid on monthly, daily, 
and tonnage basis, including su- 
pervisory, technical, and clerical 
forces at mines $1. 3708 

Mine supplies: 

All except purchased power and 


Mine gd — oO 
Purchased power and mine fuel. 0735 
Taxes: Property, equipment, social 
security, unemployment, and Bitu- 
minous Coal Act of 1937 . 0651 
Insurance: Fire, catastrophe, com- 
pensation, and vocational disease.. . 0531 
Assessments: Operators’ associations 
and district boards . 0065 
Royalties._........-...- — — 0564 
Deplie tion 9432 
Depreclationn 2n22anunnnummm nea 0809 
Total producing cost 1.9495 
Administrative expense . 0552 
Selling costs 1257 
tl 2. 1304 
Average minimum price flxed by Bi- 
tuminous Coal Division 2 


As I have already stated, this arrange- 
ment of words and figures represents the 
total cost of producing coal as computed 
under the provisions of this act and cov- 
ering 209,861,131 tons of coal. This is 
70 percent of all the coal produced in 
the United States and represents all of 
the big coal-producing fields. It in- 
cludes all of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
laud, Virginia, Tennessee, and practically 
all of Kentucky and West Virginia, and 
also some additional areas. These prices 
are, as I have said, not the prices in any 
one mine but the weighted average price 
of all the mines producing this amount 
of coal. 

You will notice that the total cost of 
production is $2.1304. In other words, 
the general weighted average cost of pro- 
duction of all these mines is $2.13. 

This figure represents the total price 
controlled by the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission in its program of stabilization. 
If you agree that industry should have 
at least the price of production, then this 
is the figure to which you can easily 
subscribe. 

You will notice below here that I have 
a figure, to which I am pointing, which 
is $2.0885. This represents the average 
minimum price fixed by the Bituminous 
Coal Division. You will notice that this 
is nearly 5 cents lower than the cost of 
production. You probably wonder why 
the Commission fixed the average mini- 
mum price below the cost of production. 
The reason is that in fixing the average 
minimum price the Commission is re- 
quired to take into consideration other 
factors besides the cost of production. 
They are expected to take into considera- 
tion such factors as transportation and 
distribution. This has required very ex- 
tensive computations and they have ar- 
rived at the figure $2.0885. It is fortunate 
that this is lower than the cost of pro- 
duction, for the law provides: 

Said prices shall be proposed so as to yield 
a return net per ton for each district in a 
minimum price area * * * equal as nearly 
as may be to the weighted average of the 
total cost per ton. 
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From this you will see that the Com- 
mission has been fair to the consumer of 
coal in that it has fixed the average 
minimum price a little less than the cost 
of production. Of course, this does not 
mean that this is the fixed price of all 
grades of coal at the point of production 
in all sections of the country. Some 
grades of coal are sold at a price con- 
siderably less than this price, but this is 
the average price just the same as the 
production price that I have given to you 
is the average production price. 

You will note that the first item on this 
chart is the item covering the labor re- 
quired to produce a ton of coal. This is 
by far the largest item. This item covers 
the wages to all employees that are en- 
gaged in the production of the coal, in- 
cluding many different types of labor. I 
have explained on this chart just what 
is included in this item. 

The next item you will notice is an item 
of 19-cents-plus. This represents mine 
supplies. Of course, there are many sup- 
plies required especially in these modern 
days of highly mechanized equipment in 
mines and it would seem that this figure 
is a very modest one to cover all these 
expenses. 

The next item is an item of taxes. 
This is only 64% cents. It includes such 
taxes as social security, unemployment 
compensation and various other items of 
taxation. The mine owner has no con- 
trol over the amount of this item. 

The next item is one of insurance 
which is very high in this industry be- 
cause this is the most hazardous of all of 
the great industries of the country. 

The next item of assessments is a small 
one, being just a little more than one- 
half a cent. 

The next item of royalty and depre- 
ciation may be considered together. Of 
course, if these computations were al- 
lowed to be used at the arbitrary wish 
of the producer he could run his costs up 
considerably but these are not such items 
as are under the control of the producer 
of coal. These are all the items that are 
allowed and allowable by the Internal 
Revenue Department in computing in- 
come tax. 

You will note that the total of these 
figures amounts to $1.9495. It is prac- 
tically $1.95. This is the cost of putting 
the coal on the railroad car ready to 
move. There is additional expense in 
an administrative way. This represents 
the services of those who are not actively 
engaged in the physical production of 
the coal. It is made up principally of 
office expense. You will notice that it 
amounts to about 514 cents. 

The next item is the item of selling 
cost. It is well recognized that to sell 
coal successfully it frequently requires 
that the producer belong to some selling 
agency or at least engage assistants, 
From this chart it would seem that this 
item costs a little over 1244 cents. All 
these taken together make the grand 
total of $2.1304. 

As I have already stated, this chart 
shows the total cost of production and 
also the average minimum price fixed by 
the Bituminous Coal Division. 

As I have already stated these prices 
are the “floor” of this program. We start 
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to build on this safe foundation. You 
ask what next then? My answer is that 
from this foundation you proceed to pre- 
pare this coal into different sizes to meet 
the demands of the trade. You begin to 
put the coal into traffic. Then new 
problems arise. These are the problems 
of free competition. The Coal Commis- 
sion has as little to do with this as it 
can, except it has the authority to pre- 
vent exorbitant and unreasonable prices. 
Following the World War we remember 
that the price of coal jumped tremen- 
dously. Most of the high profits made 
then were made by coal “sharks,” who did 
not own a mine and probably never saw 
one. The Commission under this law 
can prevent that and I hope it does. 
So, my friends, if the greatest part of 
the price of coal is the result of trans- 
portation and of free competition, no 
harm has been done to the industry or to 
the consumer. 

Price fixing has nothing to do with any 
elements of cost except the very necessary 
elements in the production of coal. So I 
want to say to those of you who are skep- 
tical about price fixing in this bill that 
you need not be so, and if you men who 
live in the Northwest, where the per 
capita consumption of coal is high, want 
an even flow of coal which should bring 
a fair price to the consumer, you should 
want to put the industry on a safe and 
fair foundation. During the seven or 
eight months this bill has operated, the 
figures show the price to the domestic 
consumer has been increased but 1.1 per- 
cent. Many of the consumers get their 
coal cheaper than they ever did. I have 
always maintained on the floor of this 
House that what we need in the coal in- 
dustry is a smooth movement of coal. 
Get rid of this ruthless, cut-throat com- 
petition and this reckless rebating. We 
need stabilization so that you in the 
Northwest and consumers everywhere do 
not need to buy your coal 6 or 8 or 10 
months in advance and you in New Eng- 
land do not have to build great cellars 
and great bunkers to take care of your 
coal, because if the industry is stabilized, 
delivery may be made uniformly to the 
consumer, and this is bound to permit 
him to reduce his coal bill. This is why 
the figures show that the cost to the do- 
mestic consumer since this law has been 
in operation has only been increased 1.1 
percent. 

Then you may ask about the industrial 
consumer. The cost to him may or may 
not be more on the average. It is bound 
to be more and should be more to those 
large consumers who in the past were 
able to buy their coal at such ridiculously 
low prices as 50 cents per ton. The testi- 
mony before the committee showed that 
some very large consumers have been 
buying their coal for years at much below 
the cost of production. In that kind of 
business somebody is sure to lose. In the 
coal business it usually was the producer 
but sometimes it was the smaller con- 
sumers. 

I dare say that there is not 1 coal 
producer in 500 who has made an aver- 
age profit in the last 10 years. I do not 
say in 1 year, but I said who has made a 
profit, balancing off one year against 
another during the last 10 years. He has 
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usually gone in the red. I knew a coal 
man from my own section who, about 10 
years ago, was confronted with an income 
tax assessment of $400,000 that he could 
not pay. After dragging him over the 
coals for several years the Government 
compromised with him for $18,000. He 
lost his business and lost his life by 
worry. That is not the only casualty 
along the way. The story of the coal in- 
dustry is a tragic one; many a business 
skeleton can be seen along the way of the 
coal industry. This should not continue. 
This fine, necessary business must be 
stabilized. [Applause.] 

This bill does something else, which it 
has done admirably so far. It stabilizes 
the cost of transportation. If it stabi- 
lizes the cost of production, and the cost 
of transportation, and if it prevents cut- 
throat competition and holds things on a 
level, it is better for everybody. 

What is the justification of the Con- 
gress when it attempts to pass legislation 
that will be better for everybody? Any 
legislation dealing with a national com- 
modity, with a national industry, with 
something that the people must have, 
with a necessity, with a product that 
the public must have in the winter to 
drive away the cold; such legislation, I 
think, is entitled to engage the at- 
tention of the Congress. What are you 
going to do when Congress assumes to 
speak on a proposition like this which 
deals with a problem of universal public 
interest? Is there anything wrong with 
it? Can you not justify it under the 
general welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion? If not you surely can justify it 
under the provision of the Constitution 
that deals with the transportation of in- 
terstate commerce, That is the justifi- 
cation, and that is how the bill is justi- 
fied constitutionally. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. While the charge to the 
mining contractor or operator is only a 
cent a ton, yet does the gentleman believe 
that the Commission should be granted 
three and a half million dollars now to 
continue the work it is doing? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I can answer 
that very easily. What has happened? 
The Commission has been in operation 
about 3 years. The tax of 1 cent per ton 
required of the producers has been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States 
and it has amounted to $15,111,524. The 
cost of administration has been $12,954,- 
801. Leaving a balance of $2,856,723, The 
transaction has netted the Government 
a clear profit of $2,856,723. If every ac- 
tivity of the Government had done as 
well, the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would not be called upon 
to call out—as he does nearly every day 
“Where are you going to get the money?” 
I compliment my good friend for his so- 
licitude for the Public Treasury. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman put 
those figures into the RECORD? 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. 

gladly. 

Mr, RICH. I have one more question. 
The gentleman is representing the miners 
of this country. If we go ahead and put 
in a big power plant on the St. Lawrence 


Yes; very 
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River, what will happen to the miners in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No; I do not 
represent the miners of the country, but 
I am proud to have in my constituency 
several thousand splendid citizens and 
their families who make their living at 
mining coal. We will have to take care 
of this St. Lawrence question when we 
get to it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes; I always 
yield to my friend who is so well posted 
on everything pertaining to agriculture. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, this Guffey Coal Act places 
a floor on the price of coal so that the 
operators and the owners can continue 
operating their mines and labor be paid. 
Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
In view of the fact that this is done by 
legislation, can the gentleman see any 
objection to giving agriculture the same 
treatment by placing a fioor under prices 
for agriculture? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If it could 
be done as it can be done in this case, 
it ought to be done, but the trouble with 
agriculture is that the agricultural peo- 
ple cannot agree. The wheat producer 
cannot agree with the milk producer, 
and the corn producer cannot agree with 
the wheat producer. Their interests 
do not run together, they run in oppo- 
site directions, and consequently you ask 
the Congress to solve a puzzle, and it 
is a hard thing to do. I yield to no one 
in my esteem for the farmer and in 
my sympathy for his problem. I was 
brought up on a farm and know some- 
thing of the farm problem. But here 
is a national industry that produces a 
commodity that the people must have. 
Wheat is grown every place; potatoes 
are grown every place; cows give milk 
everywhere; but you cannot buy coal 
except where the good Lord has put it. 
It is not a crop that can be grown. It 
is not a product that can be replenished. 
It is a part of the very life of the Nation, 
It is a national resource. You in the 
great and prosperous Northwest cannot 
live without our coal, but we can live 
without your milk and cheese. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, Oh, no. 

Mr. JENKINS of.Ohio. My friends, 
let us take up the problem of agriculture 
in due time and solve it. But today our 
problem is whether we are to give the 
coal industry the protection that it needs 
so that it may serve us and the Nation 
in these stressful times as the mine own- 
ers and the 500,000 patriotic miners are 
anxious to do. I know we will. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ramsay]. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certainly delighted to see the good feeling 
in Congress on this bill at the present 
time, when I remember what effort we 
made to pass it in 1935. Of course, this 
bill is necessary in the coal industry, and 
everything has proved that. 

The condition of the coal business be- 
fore the passage of the bill and the con- 
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dition after the passage of the bill is 
proof that it is necessary for some bill to 
control in some way prices in the coal 
industry. The coal industry is different 
from any other industry in the country. 
It is affected much more easily. Two 
percent overproduction of wheat does 
not make much change in the price of 
wheat or in any other industry, but 2 
percent overproduction of coal simply 
gluts the market and starts the cutting 
of prices, Also, 2 percent underproduc- 
tion increases the price, runs the price 
sky high. It seems that only once in 
every 20 or 25 years the coal industry 
pays. Then something happens which 
makes the industry prosperous. Because 
it is affected, as I say, by overproduction 
and underproduction so much there is 
no way that industry itself can control it, 
I remember in 1932 coal was selling in 
the Cleveland yard at $1 a ton on the car. 
Of course, it could not be produced at the 
mines at $1 a ton, but they had no place 
to put it except on the cars. When it is 
on the cars they have to sell it. If they 
cannot sell it, they have to pay demur- 
rage, of course. The coal industry is an 
industry that needs protection not only 
for the men but for the producers them- 
selves. There was scarcely a mine in the 
United States that operated from 1926 
until this bill became effective where the 
mine owner himself made enough to pay 
his taxes and a profit out of the sale of 
his coal. 

Coal lands in the Pittsburgh area have 
dropped from $300 an acre, which the 
operator paid to the man who owned the 
coal, until today I believe he can buy it 
from $25 an acre. Since 1926 hundreds 
of mine owners were absolutely broken 
up. Some of the largest producers in 
this country were destroyed by the de- 
plorable conditions in the coal industry. 
Therefore it is absolutely necessary that 
we have something not only to guarantee 
to the mine owner a decent, fair, and 
reasonable profit, but to give him an op- 
portunity to pay his men so that they 
can have at least a fair and honest living 
under working conditions. 

I remember in the campaign of 1932, 
when conditions in the coal industry 
were deplorable, I saw men who worked 
in the mines in West Virginia who had 
to go into the mine without anything to 
eat; maybe load a car of coal and come 
out and go to the company store and buy 
a quarter’s worth or 50 cents’ worth of 
food for his family and then return to 
the mine. I saw men walking from one 
part of that district to the other during 
that time with burlap wrapped around 
their feet in lieu of shoes. That was the 
condition in the coal industry. It was 
deplorable. 

As I say, we passed this bill in 1935. 
The operator has had no benefit of it un- 
til last fall, I believe in October. I know 
that all the mine owners in my district 
have importuned me to do everything 
possible to try to get prices fixed so that 
they would know what they were doing 
under this bill. They have paid to the 
Government from 1936 until the present 
time without receiving any benefit at all. 
It is imperative for the conditions of the 
coal industry that this bill be extended 
for a period of 2 years. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
resist expressing to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the gentleman from New 
York, the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from West Virginia my ap- 
preciation for the splendid way they have 
presented the cause of this bill. It is 
true that in 1937 this House had a great 
deal more trouble in agreeing to this 
bill, as has been stated, but it has been 
demonstrated that it was legislation in 
the right direction. I think it has done 
more to bring about stability in the coal 
industry than anything that has been 
done in years, and it may be helpful in 
Stabilizing other industries in the near 
future. 

Had it not been for the fact that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BotanD] who introduced this bill, stated 
to me that he was willing to waive his 
time which I was ready to. yield him 
under the rule, and that he was going to 
speak on the bill later, I would not have 
taken this time. But I recollect the 
great work he did in 1937 for weeks and 
weeks to bring about the passage of this 
legislation, and again thi time. Day in 
and day out he has been working as only 
he knows how to work, because he is a 
very careful man. The genial gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, besides serving 
as Democratic whip of the House, as a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and of the Democratic steering 
committee has, for the past 2 weeks, also 
devoted his time in obtaining action by 
his committee on the bill before us. 
Then, in his beguiling way, he coaxed the 
members of the Committee on Rules to 
grant a rule carrying a provision waiving 
all points of order against the bill, a pro- 
vision which is very seldom included in a 
resolution for a rule reported by that 
committee. The gentleman, as we know, 
is extremely studious in his committee 
work and in considering legislation be- 
fore the House, and in official and per- 
sonal matters, he is extraordinarily care- 
ful and deliberate before he decides to act 
or raise his voice. [Applause.] But 
finally when he comes to a conclusion 
that he is right, he never lets up, and con- 
tinues in his efforts to accomplish those 
things that are not only in his interest 
but in the interest of the country. That 
is the underlying reason why I have taken 
these few minutes to thank him in behalf 
of the House for the wonderful work he 
has done to convince the country that 
this legislation is for the best interests of 
all. LApplause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF THE COAL ACT 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4146) to extend 
the provisions of the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937 for a period of 2 years, and 
for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4146) to extend 
the provisions of the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937 for a period of 2 years, and 
for other purposes, with Mr. CLARK in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the comments made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
in regard to my activities on this bill. 
In 1937 Congress enacted the Bituminous 
Coal Act. The purpose of this statute 
was to bring relief to a great industry 
producing coal in more than 20 States 
of the Nation, and in which the total 
investment runs to billions. The act was 
designed to enable the industry to realize 
its average cost of production, without 
allowance for interest on investment or 
any profit whatsoever, and by stabilizing 
the industry and rescuing it from bank- 
ruptcy to aid half a million workers and 
their families who depend on the indus- 
try for their livelihood. 

As originally enacted, the bill expires 
on April 26, 1941, less than 1 month from 
today. The bill now before the House— 
H. R. 4146—extends the provisions of 
the act for an additional 2 years, with 
an amendment reestablishing the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel as an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the 
Government for the purpose of acting 
as guardian of the consumers’ interest 
in the administration of this act. The 
2-year extension will enable the industry 
and the Government to make a fair test 
of the act and it will tide the Nation over 
a critical period in its history. 

Three primary factors make it impera- 
tive that the House take favorable action 
on the bill without delay. 

First. The extension of the provisions 
of the Coal Act is vital to the national- 
defense program of the Nation. If the 
act is not extended, the successful effec- 
tuation of that program will be seriously 
jeopardized. The need for the Coal Act 
during the pericd of emergency which lies 
before us is clear. 

During the first World War, there was 
a shortage of coal at consumption points. 
This resulted in heatless and lightless 
days and in fuel shortages in vital indus- 
tries. Coal prices ran as high as $20 
a ton at the mine in 1919 and 1920. 
These difficulties were not due to short- 
ages of coal at the mine. They were due 
to the lack of information, personnel, and 
governmental machinery to take care of 
the situation. Coal was shipped from 
the Middle West to eastern destinations, 
and from West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
to the Middle West. Because of these 
practices and because our transportation 
system was heavily burdened with other 
war requirements, our railroads were un- 
able to haul coal in the necessary quanti- 
ties. Coal shortage and skyrocketing 
prices resulted. It was not until August 
1917 that the Government set up the 
United States Fuel Administration to deal 
with the situation, and it required this 
agency about 11 months to put into effect 
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zoning restrictions. Much damage had 
already been done. 


This situation need not and should not - 


arise during the next 2 years if the Coal 
Act is extended as the bill provides. The 
Bituminous Coal Division currently col- 
lects the information necessary to direct 
the routing of coal from the mines to 
consumption points by the most direct 
and economical means, and it has the 
personnel necessary to do the task. 
Utilizing this information, it can, in co- 
operation with other agencies, do a great 
deal to prevent the recurrence of the 
World War shortage of coal at consump- 
tion points. 

In addition, the minimum prices them- 
selves have a tendency to prevent undue 
rises in the prices which consumers pay 
for coal. The minimum prices tend to 
Stabilize the market at approximately 
the established level, and it is difficult for 
producers to obtain substantially higher 
prices. However, if prices for coal should 
tend to rise unduly, the act authorizes the 
Division to establish maximum prices at 
an increase above the minimum prices 
which already are in effect, whenever this 
becomes necessary, in order to protect the 
consumer of coal against unreasonably 
high prices therefor. This power is a 
necessary protection not only to con- 
sumers, but also the Nation as a whole. 

Second. Failure to extend the act will 
considerably multiply the possibilities of 
a strike in the bituminous-coal industry. 
The devastating effects of such a strike 
at a time when our defense industries 
are so in need of an adequate supply of 
ci ial coal are terrifying in pros- 
pect. 

There is little room for doubt that the 
absence of any substantial labor difficul- 
ties in the industry during the past few 
years has been largely due to the stabiliz- 
ing effect of the act. Both operators and 
mine workers have been sustained by the 
hope that the act would rescue the in- 
dustry from insolvency. That hope was 
realized in October 1940, when the mini- 
mum prices became effective. If the act 
is allowed to expire, it is quite likely that 
the industry will return to its óld con- 
dition of violent strife between employer 
and employee. Employers will be unable 
to pay decent wages, and workers will 
have nothing to which they can look 
forward except a poor share in a failing 
industry. 

It is particularly important at this 
critical juncture in the Nation’s history 
that stability be maintained in this basic 
industry. Coal is still our principal fuel. 
It supplies 45 percent of the Nation’s 
energy, more than 50 percent of the fuel 
for industries, 84 percent of the fuel 
which runs our railroads, and produces 
49 percent of the electric power gener- 
ated by public-utility plants. Labor dis- 
orders in this industry at the present 
time would, if continued, shortly paralyze 
our economy and disrupt our national- 
defense program. Certainly a realistic 
appraisal of the situation indicates that 
we should not at this time imperil the 
Nation’s welfare by failing to extend this 
act. 

The importance of this point is em- 
phasized by the fact that the existing 
contract between the operators and the 
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United Mine Workers of America—which 
represents about 98 percent of the mine 

Workers —expires on April 1, 1941. The 
operators and the labor union are now 
negotiating for a new contract. Without 
doubt, fatlure to extend the act would 
adversely affect the possibility of prompt 
agreement upon the terms of a new con- 
tract because of the doubt that would 
exist as to the operator’s ability to pay 
an appropriate wage and because of the 
probability of a return of chaos to the 
coal markets, 

Third. The reasons which prompted 
enactment of this legislation in the first 
instance demonstrate the necessity for 
providing an adequate period during 
which its operation may be appraised. 
The chaos and waste which have char- 
acterized this important segment of our 
economy demand corrective legislation. 
As Justice Cardozo said in the Carter 
case, free competition had been “de- 
graded into anarchy,” and congressional 
intervention was essential. 

Even though industrial activity and the 
demand for coal have greatly increased as 
a result of the national-defense program, 
the testimony before the committee dem- 
onstrates that unless the act is extended 
there will be a return to the chaotic con- 
ditions of cutthroat competition which 
preceded the operation of the act. It is 
estimated that the demand for bitumi- 
nous coal in 1941 will reach 500,000,000 
tons. The productive capacity of the in- 
dustry approximates 675,000,000 tons. 
Consequently there will still be an enor- 
mous surplus available. In 1929, a peak 
year for the Nation’s industry generally, 
coal sales reached 535,000,000 tons, but 
the industry lost $11,822,000. Without 
the stabilizing effect of the act, there- 
fore, it appears clear that the industry 
will return to a below- cost basis. 

The concern of Congress for the wel- 
fare of the bituminous-coal industry is 
quite natural, of course. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be given to the importance 
of bituminous coal in this Nation. Coal 
represents almost one-half of the energy 
supply used in the United States. It is a 
vital part of the industrial system. It 
runs the railroads, steel mills, munition 
plants. All industries depend upon it. 

The bituminous-coal industry has been 
in serious difficulties since the close of 
the World War. During the war period 
the demand for coal increased rapidly. 
This was accentuated by a temporary 
railroad car shortage. The resulting 
scarcity and marked rise in coal prices 
encouraged the opening of many new 
mines. The production and sale of bi- 
tuminous coal expanded considerably, 
until in 1918 and 1920 production totaled 
the peak tonnages of 579,385,820 and 
568,666,683 tons, respectively. 

Soon after the war, however, the de- 
mand for coal began to fall off, and the 
ills which have since beset the industry 
began. In part, the slackening in de- 
mand was due to technological improve- 
ments which permitted a fuller utiliza- 
tion of each ton of coal consumed. Com- 
petitive fuels, such as oil, gas, or elec- 
tricity, also made inroads into the fuel 
market. Whereas, in 1918, bituminous 
coal supplied almost 70 percent of the 
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total British thermal units equivalent 
contributed by mineral fuels and water- 
power to the energy requirements of the 
United States, it supplied less than 45 
percent in 1939. Oil and gas, which con- 
tributed only 15 percent in 1918, con- 
tributed more than 45 percent in 1939, 

With the passing of the era of con- 
stant expansion which preceded the 
World War and was further stimulated 
by the war itself, the market no longer 
served as an adequate instrument of 
control. On the one hand was a heavy 
surplus capacity, on the other a static 
or declining demand. Congress investi- 
gated these problems comprehensively. 
When the economic depression of the 
thirties came, it found bituminous-coal 
operators already in a highly precarious 
financial state. Even during the winter 
of 1928-29, when business generally was 
booming, Mr. Davis, Secretary of Labor 
in President Hoover’s Cabinet, told Con- 
gress that “America’s poorest relation is 
coal,” and that the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry was “out of tune with American 
industrial life,” and urged the enactment 
of a law to regulate the industry. As the 
depression deepened, the industry was 
thrown into chaos. As the Supreme 
Court has put it, free competition was— 
“degraded into anarchy.” Overproduction 
and savage, competitive warfare wasted the 
industry. Labor and capital alike were the 
victims. Financial distress among oper- 
ators and acute poverty among miners pre- 
vailed even during periods of general pros- 
perity. This history of the bituminous-coal 
industry is written in blood as well as in 
ink. 


A bitter struggle among producers for 
whatever business was available re- 
sulted. Prices fell sharply. Miners’ 
wages were cut. Deficits became the 
rule rather than the exception. In 1928, 
when the country generally was prosper- 
ous, the bituminous-coal industry suf- 
fered a general net deficit of more than 
$24,000,000. These losses were wide- 
spread. That year 2,982 companies 
made income-tax returns. But only 863 
of them had any income to report. The 
remaining 1,842 reported either that 
they had suffered a deficit or else had 
no income. In 1929 the net deficit was 
over $11,000,000, and the deficit ran as 
high as $51,000,000 in 1932. 

In fact, the bituminous-coal industry 
has operated at a loss for the past 15 
years. This has led to the wiping out of 
investments, to precarious standards of 
living for the families of more than half 
a million workers, to ghost towns, and to 
economic waste and human misery. 

In 1933 the industry was prostrated. 
The N. R. A. partially restored order. 
However, in 1935 the industry as a whole 
was still operating at a deficit, and with 
the collapse of the N. R. A. under the 
Schechter decision both operators and 
miners united in the demand for Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The Congress answered the pleas of 
the industry by the enactment of the 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act in 
1935, and when that was declared uncon- 
stitutional, because of the labor provi- 
sions, it enacted the Bituminous Coal 
Act, which this bill would extend for 2 
years. 
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As the Supreme Court has put it: 

It was the judgment of Congress that 
price fixing and the elimination of unfair 
competitive practices were appropriate 
methods for prevention of the financial 
ruin, low wages, poor working conditions, 
strikes, and disruption of the channels of 
trade which followed in the wake of the de- 
moralized price structures in this industry. 
If the strategic character of this industry in 
our economy and the chaotic conditions 
which have prevailed in it do not justify leg- 
islation, it is difficult to imagine what would. 


Whereas other major coal-producing 
countries faced with similar critical con- 
ditions have sought to solve these prob- 
lems by nationalizing their coal indus- 
tries or by granting subsidies or other 
financial assistance, this Congress met 
the problem in a democratic American 
way. It established a method for co- 
operation between Government and in- 
dustry and labor through their repre- 
sentatives on the district boards for the 
several regions set up in the act. 

A statement was recently issued by a 
committee made up of leaders of the 
coal industry—both producers and 
miners—urging extension of the act. 
This is what it said: 

It is to be noted that in every major coal- 
producing country, with the exception of 
the United States, the coal industry has 
been either nationalized or subsidized by 
the various governments. It is the opinion 
of the committee that the American coal 
industry can be saved from such measures 
as cash subsidies or nationalization if the 
present coal act is extended for a further 
period of 2 years in order to properly ob- 


serve the results of its operation under 
varying conditions. 


From the enactment of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act of 1937 until September 
1940, the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission and its successor, the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Division, were engaged 
primarily in proceedings leading to 
the promulgation of minimum prices 
and marketing rules and regulations. 
These became effective on October 
1, 1940. They had to conform with 
specific standards set up in the act, and 
the fact that no court case has been 
brought to challenge the general price 
structure demonstrates that the Coal 
Division has done an excellent job. The 
task of setting up these thousands of 
prices was a gigantic one. It was a task 
comparable to setting up the Nation’s 
railroad freight-rate structure. There 
were inefficiency and unfortunate delays 
at the start of the job. Subsequently, 
on July 1, 1939, the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission was abolished and the 
administration of the law was trans- 
ferred by Executive order under the Re- 
organization Act of 1939 to Secretary 
Ickes. Secretary Ickes in turn set up 
the present Bituminous Coal Division of 
the Department of the Interior, which 
han administered the act since July 1, 

I want to say a word about this Di- 
vision. Gentlemen, I sat on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means through 
some 8 days of hearings on this resolu- 
tion. There were complaints, of course, 
as there are complaints about any ad- 
ministrative agency, or, for that matter, 
about the way we ourselves carry out our 
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functions here in Congress. But there 
was not one serious charge but that the 
Coal Division had performed its job 
fairly and equitably to all concerned. 
The Director of the Division, Howard A. 
Gray, is a man of many years’ experi- 
ence in the steel and machinery manu- 
facturing industries. He has no financial 
interest in the coal industry. Repre- 
sentatives of the industry and editorials 
in the trade journals and press commend 
him for his fairness and good business 
sense, 

On October 1, 1940, minimum prices 
and marketing rules and regulations for 
the bituminous-coal industry became ef- 
fective. Since October 1, 1940, for the 
first time in almost 15 years, the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry has earned its cost of 
production. 

Of course, the effective minimum 
prices have brought with them an in- 
crease in the cost to the consumer. But 
the increase, particularly to the domestic 
consumer, has been only slight. The bill 
has reestablished the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel Division as an independent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government 
to protect the interest of all consumers. 
I do not know how any fair-minded per- 
son can complain at paying for a com- 
modity below what it costs the seller to 
produce it. Business cannot be done on 
that basis without serious damage to the 
Nation’s economy. And the reputable 
buyer does not want to do it on that 
basis. In the long run, he does not bene- 
fit any if his fellow businessman, the 
coal producer, must operate under his 
cost, cut prices, and resort to unfair 
methods of competition lest he go out of 
business. 

I personally think the Coal Act is the 
answer to the problems of the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry. Producers and mine 
workers have recommended a 2-year ex- 
tension. They said, “We think this act 
holds great promise of curing the ills of 
the industry. We believe it is a work- 
able act. It has brought stability in the 
industry.” However, experience under it 
has been limited to 5 months. Prices 
have been effective only since October 1. 
Congress ought to test the act for 2 
years more before it decides whether the 
machinery should be made permanent. 

A shorter extension would not provide 
a reliable and representative test. 

If a lapse of even a few hours should 
occur in the life of this law—which ex- 
pires by limitation on April 26 of this 
year—chaos would follow. The mini- 
mum price structure would collapse and 
the result of months and years of pains- 
taking work would be destroyed. Com- 
petition in the industry again would de- 
generate into anarchy. Producers now 
negotiating a new wage contract with 
their employees would again be con- 
fronted by the necessity of selling coal 
balow cost. Where would they get money 
to pay decent wages? How could they 
see their way clear to enter into a 2-year 
labor contract? Avoiding labor strife 
amid such circumstances would be ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible. And 
the interruption in the supply of coal 
which might come at this time would 
still the wheels of industry in this criti- 
cal period in our country’s history. 
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Gentlemen, the declaration made in 
1925 by the commission headed by the 
late John Hay Hammond, the eminent 
mining engineer appointed by President 
Harding to investigate conditions in the 
coal industry, is still applicable: 

The Government can act only through ad- 
ministrative agencies; and it is clear that if 
anything is to be done at all commensurate 
with the gravity of the problem, an effective 
agency, with sufficient funds, experience, and 
powers at its disposal, must be charged with 
the direct responsibility for such regulation 
and supervision as is necessary. Honest and 
efficient coal operators and dealers have noth- 
ing to fear from this. On the contrary, they 
have reason to welcome it. 


I therefore urge upon my colleagues 
in the House that they pass the bill as 
reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, thereby advancing the well-being 
of the Nation as a whole and protecting 
its economy in this hour of need from the 
chaos which will result if the Coal Act is 
not extended. 

The act provides that there shall be 23 
district boards, each consisting of from 3 
to 17 members. The number of members 
in each district is determined by the code 
member-producers within that district. 
One member of the board is elected by 
the organization of employees which rep- 
resents the preponderant number of em- 
ployees in the industry within that dis- 
trict. The remaining board members are 
producers or representatives of pro- 
ducers. One-half of that number are 
elected by numerical vote, each code 
member having one vote. The remaining 
half of the producer members are elected 
on a tonnage basis, that is to say, the 
number of votes cast by each producer 
depends upon the tonnage produced by 
that producer. The district board mem- 
bers are elected for a period of 2 years 
and until their successors are elected. 
The Division has the power to remove 
board members who, after notice and 
hearing, are found guilty of inefficiency, 
willful neglect of duty, or malfeasance in 
office. 

Our committee held hearings and took 
testimony on this bill for 8 long days, 
and I want to take this opportunity of 
saying what I think about the evidence. 
We heard witnesses representing the 
miners’ union, the coal producers, large 
and small, the cooperative organizations; 
and invariably, in fact almost 100 per- 
cent, everybody was agreeable to the leg- 
islation. The principle of the legislation 
was not attacked by anybody. It was 
just a question of what length of time 
the act ought to be extended. 

I have no bituminous coal fields in my 
district, I come from the anthracite re- 
gion which is not at all affected by this 
legislation. I have never had any con- 
nection with the bituminous-coal indus- 
try, but I fully realize the great need for 
legislation of this kind. That there was 
need for this legislation is amply dem- 
onstrated by what the Administrator of 
the Bituminous Coal Act has accom- 
plished during the past 5 months. In the 
early days of the legislation the experi- 
ence vas rather unfortunate. The origi- 
nal legislation was enacted in 1937, and 
as we all know the Commission had to be 
abandoned and an Administrator ap- 
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pointed to carry out the act. Adminis- 
trator Gray has done a remarkable job 
during the time he has been in office. 
Originally, 4 years ago, and again 2 years 
ago, some producers were solidly against 
this legislation, but the experience of the 
last 5 months has proven conclusively 
that this legislation should be extended 
throughout the next 2 years. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. What is the 
gentleman’s provision as to the extension 
of the provisions of this act to the an- 
thracite-coal industry? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am perfectly satis- 
fied that this legislation has proven its 
worth, that during the next 2 years if this 
bill passes, it will prove its worth still 
more and that it will be found to be the 
answer to the ills of the anthracite region. 
The gentleman himself comes from the 
anthracite fields, he has anthracite op- 
erations in his district and understands 
fully the chaos in the anthracite indus- 
try at the present time, chaotic condi- 
tions they have been trying to deal with 
for the past 20 years, yet they are as far 
away from solving them today as they 
were when they started. Some State 
legislators, of course, have recently pro- 
vided for the allocation of anthracite 
production to different localities to pre- 
vent the ghost towns that have so fre- 
quently followed anthracite operations 
in the past. 

I believe this bill will be found to be the 
answer to the problems of the anthracite- 
coal industry and I believe the experi- 
ences of the bituminous industry during 
the next 2 years under the operation of 
this act will demonstrate its good so con- 
clusively that automatically the anthra- 
cite fields will come under this kind of 
legislation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I was quite in- 
terested in the statement that has been 
made by the Brookings Institution that 
as a wartime measure the anchracite 
fields should be brought under this act. 

Mr. BOLAND. I fully agree in that. I 
am convinced myself, but the Congress 
has got to be convinced. I believe this 
legislation will do the job it is claimed it 
will do. If it does, the anthracite indus- 
try will automatically come under its 
terms. I did present a bill to put the an- 
thracite industry under this act 2 years 
ago, but because of the situation in the 
Coal Commission, that had to be aban- 
doned, as we were told earlier today, but 
now we have a different situation. We 
have an Administrator who has no con- 
nection with coal. He has done a re- 
markable job. The testimony of the pro- 
ducers themselves is sufficient evidence of 
the fact that he has done a remarkable 
job for the industry; and I do hope, with- 
out going further into the merits of this 
bill or occupying the time of the House, 
they will pass this bill. I believe the 
House is fully satisfied that this act 
should be extended for 2 years. Let me 
say, however, that there are seven reasons 
why this act should be extended, namely: 
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First. The act is operating successfully. 
Minimum prices became effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. For the first time in many 
years the bituminous-coal industry is 
realizing its cost of production. 

Second. Continuation of the act pre- 
serves the investment and guarantees the 
livelihood of 13,000 producers, most of 
them small businessmen. 

Third. Continuation of the act means 
a living wage for miners. It means no 
more ghost towns caused by starvation 
prices and starvation wages. 

Fourth. Continuation of the act is nec- 
essary to national defense. The wage 
contract between the operators and the 
miners expires April 1, 1941. A new con- 
tract can be negotiated without a strike 
only if the act is extended. Otherwise 
prices will collapse and agreement as to 
wages will be difficult, if not impossible. 

Fifth. Continuation of the act is neces- 
sary to avoid Government subsidy or na- 
tionalization. In every major coal-pro- 
ducing country, except the United States, 
the coal industry is supported by subsidies 
or has been nationalized. The coal act 
enables the American coal industry to 
avoid these measures. 

Sixth. Administration of the Coal Act 
does not cost the Government a single 
penny. Costs are paid by a special tax on 
coal produced levied by the act and by 
assessments paid by producers. 

Seventh. The Coal Act is a cooperative 
undertaking by Government and indus- 
try. The industry, through boards of its 
own selection, plays an important part in 
administration of the act. 

I expect to have Federal regulation of 
anthracite coal considered at a later 
date. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman knows, of 
course, that the act is maintained by a 
special tax on the production of coal, 
and therefore this money comes from the 
operators and the owners of the mines. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is right. 

Mr. MAY. The price-fixing arrange- 
ment, which is the meat of the whole 
transaction, if there is any in it, was 
put into effect just a few months ago 
after an expenditure of nearly $15,000,000 
in an effort to regulate prices. 

Mr. BOLAND. Five months ago. I 
think the gentleman is wrong about the 
$15,000,000. 

Mr. MAY. There has been that much 
collected. 

Mr. BOLAND. I believe some $15,- 
900,000 was paid in and about $12,000,000 
paid out. 

Mr. MAY. Whatever the amount is, it 
is several million dollars. Both the oper- 
ators and miners ought to try it out for 
another 2 years in order to determine 
whether or not it will work. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is right. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. DUNCAN. There have been $15,- 
111,525 collected and $12,954,801 ex- 
pended—more than $2,000,000 collected 
in excess of what has been expended. 
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Mr. MAY. I was not raising any ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of the figures. 
I may be in error. I am simply trying to 
emphasize the fact it would be absurd 
and ridiculous for the Congress to allow 
the industry to spend as many millions 
as $12,000,000 or $15,000,000, then kill the 
thing before it is fairly tried. 

Mr. BOLAND. I understand what the 
gentleman is trying to tell the Congress 
and I agree with him fully that it is the 
proper thing to extend this for 2 years. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It appears that 
the 5 months of the operation of this 
act also coincides with the period when 
we have had great industrial expansion, 
where I, as a layman—and I am not a 
student on the subject—would feel that 
even without the act we would have had 
a greatly increased demand for coal. 

Mr. BOLAND. Very true. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Was there some- 
thing in the bill that I have not yet been 
able to find, or does the gentleman know 
of something, which might explain to 
us that this fine period in the coal in- 
dustry is due to the workings of this act 
and not merely to the increased demand 
caused by an expansion in our industrial 
program? 

Mr. BOLAND. I believe this is ab- 
normal. One of the real reasons the act 
should be extended for 2 years is to see 
what it does through normal periods, 
not abnormal periods such as we have 
had, because the demand for coal now 
certainly does not give the right idea so 
far as this kind of legislation is con- 
cerned. It has to go through lean years 
in order to be able to tell whether this 
is the proper thing or not. In other 
words, it is in its experimental stage. I 
think it is the proper kind of legislation, 
but I believe it has to go through lean 
years just the same as other periods. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
knows that for possibly 10 years the 
operators failed to enjoy a profit? 

Mr. BOLAND. For 15 years. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Since the act has 
been in effect they have enjoyed a rea- 
sonable profit? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is right. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And expect to con- 
tinue so as long as the price fixing re- 
mains in effect? 

Mr. BOLAND. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true, 
and is it not possible, that the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission will have a chance 
to enforce its maximum prices during 
this boom period? 

Mr. BOLAND. That is right. The 
law as written gives the Administrator 
the right to fix maximum prices so that 
no advantage can be taken of the con- 
sumer. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset of the 
hearings before the Ways and Means 
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Committee, I became prejudiced against 
this legislation. The first witness who 
appeared before our committee was very 
mysterious in the type of evidence he 
gave. I refer to the distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes. He 
said he advocated the passage of this 
bill, but stated that there were many 
things about it which needed correction 
and— 

eventually we are going to correct them. We 
have amendments waiting and as soon as you 
extend the law for 2 years we will begin to 
suggest amendments. 


The natural question came to all of 
us, perhaps to me more than to some 
others, “Why not lay your cards on the 
table now so far as the changes you 
want to make in this bill are concerned?” 
Every administration witness who came 
before us hedged on that point. They 
would not tell us the type of amend- 
ments they had in mind. All the Secre- 
tary said was that the coal situation had 
only been under his charge since July 1, 
1939, and he had not had time enough 
to test the thing out, but he did know 
that eventually he was going to offer 
Suggestions in the form of amendments. 
Then they said, too, that there is not 
time enough. Well, the Ways and Means 
Committee has not been perspiring a 
whole lot since the session opened. 

There is too much crowding of matters 
at the last minute, That is what is being 
done with this bill and that is why you 
are asked today to extend this measure 
for 2 years. If it had been extended 1 
year that would have been ample and 
they could have offered any amendments 
that might be necessary. I came to get 
the idea that there was something 
mysterious here and I still feel so. One 
great objection to the bill is the mini- 
mum price fixing. Not a man will say 
that the principle of price fixing is a 
proper thing, but the proponents of this 
bill claim that the bituminous-coal indus- 
try is so different from everything else 
that we must agree to minimum price 
fixing on that commodity. If we are 
going to fix minimum prices let us make 
it a general proposition or let us keep 
out of it altogether. I realize this bill 
is going to pass today without any strug- 
gle whatsoever, but the person who is 
going to suffer from its passage is the 
Same old forgotten man, the consumer. 

According to tables furnished the com- 
mittee, the price of coal advanced 20 
cents per ton after minimum prices were 
put into effect last October. On the basis 
of a production of 500,000,000 tons pro- 
duction per annum, this means an in- 
creased cost to consumers of $100,000,000 
annually. 

Many coal producers would like to sell 
their product for less than the fixed price. 
They are prevented from doing so by the 
penalty tax of 19% percent on coal sold 
below the minimum price as fixed by the 
Coal Division. 

I happen to be one of those who repre- 
sent a consuming section. There is a lit- 
tle window dressing in the bill in the form 
of a Consumers’ Counsel. The strange 
part of it is that the Consumers’ Counsel, 
who is supposed to be looking after the 
consumer, is simply an appendix to the 
main proposition of the control of the 
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Bituminous Coal Board by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Both the Administrator 
of the Coal Division, who fixes minimum 
prices, and the Consumers’ Counsel are 
under the same head, the Secretary of 
the Interior. How can the Secretary look 
after the coal producer and the coal con- 
sumer at the same time? The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means did do one very 
good thing, and that was to take away 
from the Department of the Interior the 
control over the Consumers’ Counsel and 
set him up as an independent agency, as 
was the original intention of the Con- 
gress, 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the consumer 
usually pays the cost in a higher price; 
but does not the gentleman feel that the 
coal industry, generally speaking, know 
well enough that, if they charge exorbi- 
tant prices, substitute fuels, such as elec- 
tricity, gas, and oil, will take away their 
market? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I agree with that. 
The only real control there is over the 
situation is the competition of rival fuels, 
such as oil and gas. If you let the price 
on them go up, the coal price will go 
up, whether you have a Bituminous Coal 
Act or not. 

Mr. MAY. Electricity is also included 
in those competitives. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; hydroelectric 
power also. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What has hap- 
pened to the Consumers’ Counsel since 
1937? Have they functioned? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not much; no. 
There has been no Consumers’ Counsel 
for several months. There is a depart- 
ment of that title, but the Consumers’ 
Counsel has gone to another position. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. New York 
State will not have to buy any coal after 
the St. Lawrence project is completed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman 
and I are Members of Congress when 
that project is finished at the request 
of the President of the United States, we 
will be here some time longer than the 
electors are liable to leave us here. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, Does not the gentle- 
man believe that this price-fixing system 
should be extended to the farmers as well 
as to the coal operators? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I believe the gen- 
tleman has hit on a very strong point. 
If it is good for one, it should be good 
for all. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. At least cost of pro- 
duction. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania a few moments ago 
said they wanted another coal commis- 
sion for anthracite. It is just another 
effort to fix the price. There is just as 
much reason to fix the minimum price 
on woolen goods manufactured in Massa- 
chusetts as there is on the coal dug in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that we should fix this cost- 
of-production price for the sheep that 
produce the wool, and for cattle, and for 
wheat, and for cotton, and for everything 
else? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I believe if you are 
going to do it for coal, you should do it 
for all. I am not in favor of any price- 
fixing. Supply and demand will take 
care of prices. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We are making a 
preference as to the coal industry. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TREADWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman made 
the statement that I advocated another 
commission for the anthracite-coal re- 
gion. That is not true. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is what I un- 
derstood the gentleman to say. 

Mr. BOLAND. No; I said the anthra- 
cite-coal region should come under leg- 
islation of this character; in other words, 
if a commission was set up for bitumi- 
nous coal, the same commission certainly 
could operate in the anthracite industry. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes; but the gen- 
tleman would like commission control 
for anthracite. 

Mr. BOLAND. I will not swallow the 
charge that I am trying to have ap- 
pointed another commission for anthra- 
cite coal. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Nothing has been 
said so far in reference to one feature 
that probably helped to bring about a 
favorable report on this bill from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, It was 
so generally understood, Mr. Chairman, 
that this bill is imperfect; that in the 
Committee on Ways and Means there 
was a definite understanding that a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means will be appointed right away 
to consider amendments to the bill we 
are expected to pass here today. 

Since this is a poor type of legislation, 
and since we know there are errors in the 
bill, why not correct them as we go along 
rather than set up a subcommittee to 
study them for the next 2 years? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. The matter about 
which the gentleman just spoke is some- 
thing I was going to ask him about— 
that is, the setting up of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think it is just a 
little more sugar on the pill. 

Mr. ELSTON. There were a number 
of witnesses who appeared before the 
gentleman’s committee from the Cincin- 
nati district. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; very good 
witnesses, too, I may say to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. ELSTON. And they were asking 
the committee to adopt an amendment 
which would clarify the situation in the 
Cincinnati district insofar as the prices 
of river coal and railroad coal were con- 
cerned. Those witnesses will have to be 
told, of course, that the committee did 
not adopt their amendment, and what I 
would like to know is how soon this sub- 
committee may complete its investiga- 
tion and report back to the full com- 
mittee an amendment which would be 
suitable. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would prefer that 
the gentleman ask one of the members 
of the majority that question rather 
than myself, because actual control of 
the appointment of the committee, as 
well as their action, is in the hands of 
the majority rather than our side. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does the gentleman 
feel that an investigation of a subcom- 
mittee and a report back to the full com- 
mittee will solve this problem? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I do not be- 
lieve it will at all, because I do not think 
it will go far enough; in fact, there ought 
not to be any problem. I agree fully 
that a subcommittee should be appointed 
even on the testimony of the Secretary of 
the Interior who, himself, admitted that 
the bill was not perfect and should be 
amended. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman has in 
mind, of course, the emergency and the 
fact that a free flowage of coal to the 
industrial centers is absolutely essential 
and that we ought to do everything we 
can to facilitate that at this time. 

Mr, TREADWAY. T agree with that. 

Mr, HEALEY. The gentleman re- 
ferred to consumers, and I want to call 
his attention to one question that I asked 
a witness who I thought was a hostile 
witness to this bill, and I had in mind the 
position of the consumer in my section 
of the country and the gentleman’s sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Naturally, the gen- 
tleman would favor the consumer, be- 
cause we do not have any coal in our 
section. 

Mr. HEALEY. The question was, “Do 
you not think a continuance of this act 
will be a protection to the consumer of 
coal?” And he said, “That is exactly 
why I am for it.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is just one 
man’s opinion. 

[Here the gave] fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HEALEY. What I want to point 
out to the gentleman is that I think both 
the gentleman and myself will best pro- 
tect the consumers of coal in our section 
of the country by going along with this 
act now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is a matter of 
judgment. 

Mr. HEALEY. In view of this emer- 


. As I say, that is a 
matter of judgment. The Ways and 
Means Committee having acted as it has 
by a majority vote, without reference to 
party lines, I will go along with the 
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majority. We are going to pass this bill 
promptly, and then we will see what hap- 
pens under it. I have only stated, as the 
gentleman will realize, certain objections 
and prejudices I have against it from the 
nature of the testimony we have had. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman has in 
mind, of course, the fact that there was a 
runaway market of coal in 1917 and 
prices of coal rose to very exorbitant 
amounts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That was a situa- 
tion where maximum price fixing was 
needed. We are dealing here with mini- 
mum price fixing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the 
gentleman will permit, 1919-20 was the 
runaway market. 

Mr. HEALEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, when this coal-control bill first 
came before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I fought it at every step of the 
way. It will be recailed it was that bill 
which the President urged be reported 
out and acted upon favorably notwith- 
standing doubts as to its constitutional- 
ity. I opposed it and spoke against it 
and voted against it because I believed 
it to be unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court as then constituted declared it to 
be unconstitutional. Later on the bill 
was reenacted and the objectionable fea- 
tures eliminated, insofar as they were un- 
constitutional, and the act has since been 
in force. I doubt if any man on the floor 
of the House, no matter how ardent he 
may be in favor of the bill, will dispute 
the fact that the first organization set 
up under the second bili enacted by the 
Congress was undoubtedly the most in- 
efficient, partisan beard that was ever 
created, probably, in the history of the 
Government. No one disputes that, and 
when an investigation was threatened 
the Commission’s staff members ran to 
cover, fearing they might be found and 
served with papers. 

However, I want to be perfectly fair. 
I have listened to the testimony, all of it, 
given in support of the extension of this 
act, and I feel honestly and sincerely that 
they made out a very good case in favor 
of the extension of the act. 

I almost abhor the Fascist philosophy 
behind this particular type of legislation. 
I think it is only an entering wedge to 
similar legislation for other so-called sick 
industries, and on this excuse, or because 
of some other plausible circumstances 
that will be offered, legislation of a simi- 
lar character will come along. But I am 
convinced from the evidence that the coal 
situation is different, perhaps, at this 
time from that of any other group of in- 
dustries, and I am willing the act should 
have a fair trial. And if I may speak 
faceticusly, I believe in giving the devil 
his due; that Secretary Ickes has done a 
fairly good job in ridding this incubus of 
a lot cf inefficient people and has put the 
administration of the act in order. The 
operators and the laboring men in the 
coal mines seem to be quite satisfied with 
the progress that has been made. 
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So far as I know there has been very 
little complaint, if any, on the part of 
the consumers. As I stated, when one of 
the gentlemen was on the floor, the 
Brookings Institution seems to feel that 
there must be some organization as we 
go into this war that will tend to regulate 
the price of bituminous coal, but they 
did recommend, however, in this finding 
that the anthracite coal should come un- 
der the same control. We do know that 
during the first World War the prices of 
coal skyrocketed very rapidly. I was 
looking up the figures. Bituminous coal 
in New York City in November 1914 was 
$3.15 a ton, and in 1919 it was $5.45 a ton. 
In the same period coke went from $1.75 
a ton to $6 a ton. Under this bill there 
is a Consumers’ Counsel set up as an in- 
dependent agency. The only thing that 
worries me is that the procedure required 
to put a ceiling on the prices in the 
event they start to soar will be too cum- 
bersome and slow to meet the danger of 
price increases. However, the coal oper- 
ators have made out a strong case in 
favor of an extension of this act, and 
much as I dislike the philosophy of this 
type of legislation, yet, in view of the 
testimony and the action of the commit- 
tee—and I certainly am not interested or 
influenced by any coal mines in my dis- 
trict—I am going along with this exten- 
sion of the act with the hope that if any- 
thing arises we can take prompt action in 
bere way of amendments to meet the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. This question is 
prompted by a letter from one of my 
constituents, who is in the coal and lum- 
ber business. He indicated there was 
something in this legislation which gave 
special discount to certain people engaged 
in handling coal that was not given to 
retail dealers generally. 

Mr. REED of New York. I know noth- 
ing of that kind. If there is any such 
thing, I do not know of it. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I do not know of 
any such provision, and I wondered if 
there is any. 

Mr. REED of New York. I know of 
none. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. What is going to happen 
to the miners of Pennsylvania and other 
States when we construct the St. Law- 
rence waterway and take away from the 
miners of Pennsylvania the opportunity 
to even mine coal? 

Mr. REED of New York. Well, you 
will not need any commission, and you 
will not need to bother about your mines, 
for we will have all the power we want. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman, as 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, listened to all of the witnesses, 
and I am wondering whether he has 
been convinced that the problem of the 
small producer, especially the trucker, 
has been ignored to a certain extent and 
that amendments are necessary to pro- 
tect his interest? 
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Mr. REED of New York. I believe 
there should be amendments, and I be- 
lieve that if this committee of several 
members is set up to watch the opera- 
tions the Ways and Means Committee 
will be prompt to act in their behalf, 
if the necessity arises. I thought the 
committee was impressed very much 
with the testimony given by the small 
coal operators, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Of course, dur- 
ing this 2-year period, if this proves un- 
successful, we might expect it to be 
abolished? Is not that true? 

Mr. REED of New York. Well, the 
gentleman knows that we have the assur- 
ance of the President of the United 
States that whenever anything in the 
New Deal repertoire does not work he 
will be the first to notify us, and he has 
not notified us yet. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. On the other 
hand, is it not true that if this coal- 
control business proves successful, we 
may expect to see it extended throughout 
our economy? There is not anything so 
peculiar about coal that it might work 
there and not other places. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. REED of New York. I have said 
here on the floor that I am opposed to 
the philosophy behind this legislation 
because it is a form of nazi-ism, and 
when it comes to the next step of con- 
trolling what labor shall get, then you 
are going practically the whole way. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. The gentleman’s 
position on this bill is a great deal the 
same as mine. Two years ago I felt it 
was not proper legislation. I had anum- 
ber of complaints—letters from various 
people—asking me to oppose this bill. 
This year I must say that I have had no 
letters to oppose it. Both the operators 
and the mine unions in my State are in 
favor of giving it a 2-year trial. 

Mr. REED of New York. Was not this 
true, that the complaints you received 
were prior to the reorganization? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Prior to the re- 
organization. 

Mr. REED of New York. But since 
that time your experience and mine has 
been the same. I have had no complaint. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. And for that 
reason I am going to support this 
measure. 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield back 
the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may care to con- 
sume to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, with 
the end of the World War in 1919 an 
era of prosperity ended in the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry. Since that time until 
last October, when is was given a new 
lease on life by the fixed prices promul- 
gated by the Coal Division, the coal in- 
dustry was very sick indeed. 

The degraded condition of the indus- 
try and its reflections on the social scene 
have provoked numerous official investi- 
gations by Congress and governmental 
agencies during the past two decades. 
Those surveys uncovered widespread 
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financial ruin, bankruptcy, wholesale loss 


of investments, low wages, general pov- |. 


erty, deplorable living conditions, strikes, 
lock-outs, wanton destruction of life and 
property, great toll of life and limb in 
mine accidents, loss of civil rights, open 
warfare between large groups of armed 
men, armed conflicts resulting in trials 
on charges of treason against the United 
States, brutal beatings, abductions, arson, 
dynamiting—the list of horrors is even 
longer. 

The producers of bituminous coal are 
not cruel persons. They are ordinary 
businessmen quite willing to pay living 
wages and trying to do business the fair 
and healthy way. But with overcapacity 
and a shrinking demand for bituminous 
coal, and the price cutting which in- 
evitably resulted, they were forced to 
pass their losses on to labor and to oper- 
ate below cost in order to remain alive. 
The industry has been in a depression for 
nearly two decades. It has suffered a 
financial net deficit of millions of dollars 
every year for approximately 15 years. 

In the words of the Supreme Court, 
free competition was “degraded into an- 
archy,” and labor and capital alike were 
the victims. Financial distress among 
operators and acute poverty among min- 
ers prevailed even during periods of gen- 
eral prosperity. Coal sold generally at 
levels substantially below cost, and pro- 
ducers were under constant pressure to 
cut costs even beyond the bounds of eco- 
nomic reason in order to sell enough coal 
to keep their mines open. 

The widely scattered location and own- 
ership of coal reserves, rivalries between 
districts, legal obstacles of the antitrust 
laws, and other factors prevented any 
form of centralized organization. Con- 
trol of the industry remained in the 
hands of some 15,000 constantly warring 
independent producers in 30 States. No 
power other than that of the United 
States Government could bring order out 
such chaos. This was recognized as far 
back as 1925 by the United States Coal 
Commission, headed by the late John 
Hays Hammond. This eminent mining 
engineer, appointed by President Harding 
to investigate the coal industry, recom- 
mended Federal regulation of the coal 
industry as the only solution. 

Now the Coal Act has eliminated de- 
structive cutthroat competition and has 
replaced it with fair competition. The 
bituminous-coal industry is emerging in- 
to.an era of stabilization. It is realizing 
its cost of production for the first time 
in more than 15 years. 

When minimum prices became effec- 
tive on October 1, 1940, one of the most 
shameful chapters in the economic and 
social history of this Nation was closed— 
a chapter, to quote the Supreme Court, 
which is “written in blood as well as 
in ink.” 

Extension of the Bituminous Coal Act 
will ensure that that chapter need never 
be rewritten. 

A committee of outstanding leaders of 
coal producers and coal miners’ repre- 
sentatives, the advisory committee to the 
Bituminous Coal Division, in a public 
statement calling for a 2-year extension 
of the Coal Act, issued several days ago, 
made the following statement: 
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The extension of the act will protect the 
tremendous investment that has been made 
in the bituminous-coal industry, a large por- 
tion of which is owned by small business- 
men of limited means, and will tend to 
conserve the naticnal resources of the coun- 
try which were being wasted under open 
competition. 

A continuation of the act for a further 2 
years will protect the livelihood of and guar- 
antee a living wage to those who are de- 
pendent upon the industry for a living, and 
will mean that no more ghost towns will 
grow up or will be caused by starvation 
wages due to selling coal below cost of pro- 
duction. It will go a long way to prevent 
strikes and lock-outs in this basic and hither- 
to strife-torn industry. 


I submit that it is vital to the health 
and welfare of our Nation that the Coal 
Act be extended. I congratulate the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and those who joined with him in 
bringing out this legislation for an ex- 
tension of the present law for 2 years. 
This Congress, I feel, will by a large 
majority continue this meritorious pro- 
gram. It benefits properly the miners 
and the operators of this country—and 
lifeblood runs strong in an industry too 
long ill. (CApplause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappis]. 

Mr, FADDIS. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
deed happy to see that this piece of 
legislation which 6 years ago provoked so 
much stormy and acrimonious debate on 
the floor of this House has at last got to 
the point where it is being kindly re- 
ceived by its former opponents. I want 
to assure those former opponents that 
this legislation has brought a great deal 
to the industry which it was designed to 
assist—the bituminous-coal industry. 

The bituminous- coal industry, in gen- 
eral, has never been a paying industry. 
In its very infancy, because of the vast 
amount of money spent to purchase the 
coal lands from the original owners, it 
obtained a bad start. That placed the 
industry in a position where it had a high 
overhead in the way of taxes and in- 
terest. It was overfinanced—unfavorably 
financed—from the start. 

During the World War, because of the 
great demand for coal, the industry be- 
came very much overextended and bi- 
tuminous coal was placed in the position 
whereby there was a great deal more of 
it being mined every year than the coun- 
try could consume. This brought deplor- 
able conditions to the miners. The living 
conditions of those who labored in the 
mines became perhaps the lowest of any 
of the workers in the United States. Be- 
cause of this legislation this industry has 
at last been put in a position where those 
who produce it are not losing any money 
and where those who work in the mines 
are at last in a position where they can 
live as we would like all American citi- 
zens to live, where they can have some of 
the comforts of life and be able to give 
their families some of the advantages to 
which all American citizens are entitled. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take 
the time of this Committee any further. 
I simply wanted to state that I am very 
happy to see this legislation renewed for 2 
years. [Appiause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to make a few 
observations from the viewpoint of a 
coal operator and one whose experience 
5 that industry covers almost a genera- 
tion. 

Back as far as 1925 the necessity for 
some Federal regulation was apparent. 
The industry had gotten into such a con- 
dition that it could not help itself and it 
had brought, as a result, a great deal of 
suffering to the miners, a great deal of 
embarrassment and worry to the coal op- 
erators. The Federal Government did 
take some action in 1935 and, finally, in 
this act of 1937. 

My impression about Federal regulation 
of the coal industry is that the coal in- 
dustry is not in the same category as 
other industries. Coal is a natural re- 
source. It was placed in the ground by 
the Almighty in the process of creating 
the world. It does not belong to any 
particular generation. It cannot be re- 
plenished. When it is exhausted it is 
finished. Therefore, no group of people, 
no individual, no generation has the 
right to exploit or to waste that natural 
resource, because it belongs to the gen- 
erations yet to come. 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mz. DONDERO. I understood the 
gentleman to say he was a coal operator? 

2 5 KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DONDERO. Has the gentleman 
any information on the question of 
whether or not the passage of this act 
6 years ago has had any effect in driv- 
ing the consumers of coal into the oil 
field? In other words, using oil instead 
of coal. Has the gentleman any statis- 
tics or figures on that? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I have 
no statistics on that. 

Mr. DONDERO. What has been the 
gentleman’s experience? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
experience I have had since the price has 
been regulated, since October 1, 1940, is 
that nothing like that has occurred. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is, it has had 
no adverse effect. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. It has 
had no adverse effect so far as I know. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am inclined to go 
along with the legislation and give it a 
trial of 2 more years, but I was wonder- 
ing whether or not it has had any effect 
in causing more people to use oil and in 
fact divorcing people from the use of 
coal. This would affect the coal in- 
dustry. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. No; 
there has been a great deal of coal busi- 
ness lost to oil and to natural gas in the 
past dozen years, but not particularly 
since the 1st of October. 

Mr. DONDERO. Has it had any effect 
in raising the price of coal to the con- 
sumer? I mean in a material sum. 

Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman means this bill? 

Mr, DONDERO. This particular type 
of legislation, 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Yes; 
it has raised it, I think, on an average of 
11 cents a ton. 


Mr. DONDERO. A very small 
amount. 
Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. A 


small amount throughout the coal in- 
dustry. 

If the coal industry cannot regulate it- 
self it should be regulated by the Na- 
tional Government in order to preserve 
it and to conserve this natural resource 
for future generations. Regulation of 
the price is one effort to conserve coal. 

The consumer, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts said awhile ago, was the 
forgotten man. I love the consumer be- 
cause I must in my business, but I want 
to say to you frankly that the forgotten 
man in the coal industry has been the 
miner. The consumer has been the 
beneficiary of the low prices of coal at 
the expense of the miner and the coal 
operator for 15 years. If now the price 
of coal is raised to the consumer it is 
only an act of justice to enable the oper- 
ator to recover the bare cost of produc- 
tion and pay a decent wage to the man 
who digs and mines the coal. I do not 
believe the coal consumer would have 
any hesitancy in paying a little more for 
his coal were he familiar with the condi- 
tions in the industry during the last 5, 
10, or 15 years, with the utter destitution 
of the miners and the plight of the coal 
operators. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us this afternoon provides 
for extending the life of the Bituminous 
Coal Division for 2 years. This agency 
was established in 1937. It required 
several years to accumulate data and 
make the extensive surveys that were 
necessary before the Commission could 
announce minimum prices for coal. This 
data and information was secured and 
the price schedules were announced on 
October 1, 1940. This means that the 
act has been in actual operation and 
effect only a little over 5 months. No 
one questions the ability and sincerity 
with which Mr. Gray, the present Direc- 
tor, has administered the act. It has 
been a real problem, and he and his 
organization are entitled to much credit. 

A study of the coal industry must con- 
vince anyone that it was a sick indus- 
try. It was and still is suffering from 
World War expansion, high competition, 
and labor problems. The statement is 
made that the Bituminous Coal Division 
should be given extended time in order 
to prove its merits. We have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in starting this experi- 
ment, and the question now is whether 
or not the expenditures warrant an ex- 
tension of the agency. The Bituminous 
Coal Act was the continuance of the 
principle of Government control and 
regulation as originally planned in the 
N. I. R. A. It applies the principle 
of Government control, price fixing, and 
regulation that was originally sponsored 
in the N. I. R. A. to one industry or 
one phase of our industrial machine. 
If you believe in bureaucracy, centralized 
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control, and possibly Government owner- 
ship, you can enthusiastically support 
this measure. However, if you are op- 
posed to price fixing, Government mo- 
nopoly, and a discontinuance of free 
competition as we have known it in the 
United States, you might well question 
the merits of this legislation. This is a 
price-fixing bill. It assures the coal 
operators of cost of production. It sta- 
bilizes the industry and it does these 
things at the expense of the consumer. 
Much will be said this afternoon in re- 
gard to the small additional cost to the 
consumer, but, after all, it is the con- 
sumer who pays. If this is to be the 
policy of our Government then it is rea- 
sonable to assume that other industries 
and agriculture might demand the same 
legislation. How can we as a govern- 
ment honestly insure one group of pro- 
ducers cost of production and not give 
the same advantages to any other group? 
As I stated previously, the coal industry 
has suffered seriously during the past few 
years, but that same statement would be 
equally true with agriculture. During 
the past few years Congress has enacted 
legislation which had as its basis parity 
prices for agricultural products. Those 
who have studied the effects of this legis- 
lation fully realize how inadequate it has 
been. Few people indeed have had the 
temerity to ask Congress to give agri- 
culture cost of production. After all, 
why not if we are to do it for other 
groups? Agriculture has been hopeful 
that it would be able to secure a pur- 
chasing power that would place it on a 
parity with labor and industry. 

At the present time the purchasing 
power of the farm dollar is 79 cents. 
Many individual farm commodities are 
now being sold at 50 to 60 percent of 
parity. It is my firm opinion that we will 
not have economic security or economic 
prosperity until agriculture’s purchasing 
power is placed on a parity with labor 
and industry. The great national- 
defense program that we have now en- 
tered into is causing further dislocations 
and increasing the gulf between agricul- 
ture and labor and industry. The export 
markets of the farmers are practically 
gone. This has meant serious losses and 
price reduction to the growers of cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, apples, and other export- 
able surplus farm crops. I am going to 
cite just one illustration showing the loss 
of our farm markets. In the crop year 
1917-18 we exported 511,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Since July 1, 1940, we have ex- 
ported only 29,000,000 bushels. This 
shows the effect of the World War on the 
prices paid the wheat farmers. If Con- 
gress approves the principle of price fix- 
ing, then I believe in all seriousness we 
should begin at once to work on a cost of 
production or price fixing for agriculture. 
The farmer cannot exist in an economy 
which provides greatly increased costs for 
the things that he buys and in no way 
assures him parity prices. 

The approval of this act today will 
mean increased costs for the consumers 
of this Nation. Much has been said this 
afternoon about the slight increase in 
cost to the consumer, but according to 
the estimates submitted to the committee 
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disclose, from a table submitted by the 


Director of the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, that coal prices to the consumer in 
November 1940 were on an average 20 
cents per ton higher than in November 
1939. This does not sound like a very 
large amount, but on an annual produc- 
tion of 500,000,000 tons of coal it means 
a hundred million dollars. At the present 
time the coal operators and miners are 
attempting to reach an agreement on 
increased wages for the miners. John L. 
Lewis has stated that if cash-wage in- 
creases are granted it will mean an addi- 
tional cost of 17 cents per ton. The mine 
operators contend that this is too low, 
and the additional cost will be somewhere 
nearer 30 cents per ton. Under the pro- 
posed legislation the coal operators can 
order a hearing before the Director of the 
Bituminous Coal Division and present 
facts showing the increased costs, and it 
will be up to him to grant them. The cost 
of coal to the consumer has varied greatly 
under this act in the various sections of 
the United States. In some sections the 
coal prices have not increased to any 
material extent, while in other sections 
they have increased greatly. This is es- 
pecially true in areas which receive a 
large portion of their coal by truck. The 
Consumers’ Council estimate that the 
price schedules, as submitted by the Com- 
mission, have made a difference in some 
cases of as much as $1.55 per ton. If the 
act is extended, I sincerely hope that the 
Director will use every power he has to 
correct this inequality. A certain com- 
munity or section of our country should 
not be penalized just because it does not 
have a certain type of transportation. If 
this act is to continue, the consumer and 
the small coal-mine operator must be 
given more consideration than they have 
in the past. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
tell us what has heen the increase in the 
price of steam coal? And when I say 
steam coal I mean mine-run coal that 
used to sell for around 90 cents a ton. 

Mr. CARLSON. No, I cannot, because 
I am not in a coal section. I heard the 
testimony presented to the committee. 
If I remember correctly, it was $2.35 4 
ton for mine-run coal in some sections, 
but I am not thoroughly familiar with it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man tell us whether or not these local 
committees, in arriving at reasonable 
prices, take into consideration invested 
capital in the mines, as well as the wages 
desired to be paid, the standard of liv- 
ing, and so forth? 

Mr. CARLSON. As I understand it, 
the price of coal in an area is based on 
the average cost of production, not for 
an individual mine but the average cost 
of all mines. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. For that region? 

Mr. CARLSON. For that region. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That average takes 
into consideration the investment and 
so forth? 

Mr. CARLSON. There is some ques- 
tion about that. The Consumers’ Coun- 
sel in his statement, as I read it, ques- 
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Some suggestion has been made here 
that the enactment of this measure is 
unfair to other industries. I have this 
conception of the economic system of this 
country, it is interlocking and interde- 
pendent. When the financial welfare of 
a half million men who dig coal is at 
stake, the interest of every other body of 
working people in the country is likewise 
involved. Consequently, when the coal 
miners of this country and the coal opera- 
tors of the country get an adequate re- 
turn or at least some return upon their 
labor and investment, this means an in- 
creased measure of prosperity to the 
farmer and to every other industry in the 
country which produces things that the 
people in the coal-mining industry use 
and consume. 

There is another reason why this bill 
should be enacted and that is this. 
During these periods of depression and 
hard times for the coal operators and 
those who dig coal, when the industry 
was sick, the best mining practices were 
not employed, gouging operations were 
resorted to, and as a result, vast bodies 
of coal were wrapped up and lost to the 
industry. Coal mining is a progressive 
industry that must be carried on along 
scientific lines in order to make all of the 
coal which is sought to be mined avail- 
able. Then in addition to this, lack of 
adequate return to the operator pre- 
vented him from employing safe mining 
practices and installing safety devices in 
the mines. Coal is a vital commodity 
and more so now than ever before, per- 
haps, in the history of this country. It 
is the source of 45 percent of the energy 
of the country. It furnishes 50 percent 
of the fuel now used in industry so es- 
sential to the safety of this country. It 
furnishes 84 percent of the fuel for rail- 
roads and produces 49 percent of the 
electrical energy now produced and con- 
sumed by this country. 

We now face a national emergency and 
this is no time to rock the boat. This is 
no time to throw any great basic and 
essential industry out of joint. The 
miners and the operators are now negoti- 
ating for a new contract and I believe 
that the passage of this act and the se- 
curity afforded by its terms and pro- 
visions will lead to a speedy consumma- 
tion of a fair settlement between the 
operators and the miners. The act has 
worked for a little more than 5 months 
and has proved to be advantageous. 
There has been but little increase in the 
cost of domestic coal; that is, the coal used 
by the housekeepers and the householders 
to warm their homes. The increase in 
price has been greatest in the industrial 
field. Formerly steam coal was sold as 
low as 50 to 70 cents a ton and this act 
has required those who use it to pay as 
much as something like $2 a ton. 

In other words, it simply guarantees 
a uniform price throughout the country 
for this product, and as a result 500,000 
men have received continuous employ- 
ment and a living wage. Heretofore the 
coal-mining industry was a seasonal oc- 
cupation, and the miner received work 
only when it was cold enough for people 
to demand coal for heating their houses, 
but now this act has stabilized the in- 
dustry, and as a result these men are 
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getting continuous employment and a liv- 
ing wage. I know them, I live among 
them, I have been in their homes and 
talked to their people and I have repre- 
sented them in court and I know that 
this act has brought a great measure of 
security and comfort to a fine body of 
patriotic, industrious, and energetic 
American citizens. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Has the policy 
of fixing the price of coal had the effect 
of creating a demand for fixing the 
price of competitive fuel? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not know about 
that. That question involves the ex- 
pression of an opinion, and entry into, 
a field of speculation. I am undertak- 
ing to discuss a situation that now con- 
fronts this country when we must have 
coal to drive the wheels of industry, to 
keep from throwing our industrial sys- 
tem out of joint. This year it is esti- 
mated that we will need 500 million tons 
of coal. We are capable of producing 
675 million tons, and I think we ought 
to pass this bill, as I know we are going 
to do today—I am morally certain of 
that—because it places a floor under 
prices, stops unfair trade practices and 
insures an adequate supply of coal which 
is absolutely necessary in the develop- 
ment of our national-defense program. 
In addition to that the industry has 
paid the cost of the administration of 
this act. The industry has paid in taxes 
some 15 million dollars and has left a 
surplus of two million dollars in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at the 
outset I wish to express my appreciation 
for the support given to this bill by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Chairman Dovcuron, of the Ways and 
Means Committee; the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]; the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER], and 
a number of other gentlemen who have 
no coal mines in their districts. 

The soft-coal-mining industry is one 
of the most intriguing subjects for study 
and discussion. Most of us think of bi- 
tuminous coal as providing only heat, 
power, and electricity for our country. 
We must not forget that the beautiful 
and wonderful fast colors of red, purple, 
crimson, blue, green, and yellow come 
from coal. The beautiful and popular 
nylon hose for women, as well as many 
other useful articles of wearing apparel, 
are made from coal. Coal provides not 
only power, heat, and light, but it is from 
coal that we take the chemicals that 
form the base of our high explosives for 
our great guns and other weapons and 
munitions of destruction in war. No 
pharmacopoeia is complete unless it has 
hundreds of tried and effective remedies 
derived from coal. 

I have the honor to represent one of 
the great bituminous-coal-producing 
districts of the Nation. A single county 
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of my district in some years has pro- 
duced and marketed 20,000,000 tons of 
coal in a single year. One great bi- 
bituminous-coal mine produces from ten 
to twelve thousand tons of coal per day. 

There is no industry which has so 
many drawbacks, losses, handicaps, un- 
certainties, ups and downs, as the bi- 
tuminous-coal-mining industry, and 
there is no class of workmen in this 
country in any industry subject to as 
many hardships, lack of employment, 
poor living conditions and low wages as 
the miners have experienced in the bi- 
tuminous-coal industry for much of the 
time for many years. It is a very hazard- 
ous employment. The miners perform 
their work in the bowels of the earth and 
the floor or bottom of a great many of 
the mines have water in them all the 
time and the miners come from their 
work with their clothing covered with 
mud and soaked with water. 

The Federal Government and State 
governments have enacted laws to pro- 
vide inspection to lessen mine disasters, 
yet mine disasters are almost a weekly 
occurrence in which many miners lose 
their lives. One out of every ten em- 
ployed in the mines loses his life, and 
the lives of thousands of others are short- 
ened and they become prematurely aged 
because of the exposure and hardships. 

The Supreme Court, in upholding the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, in the case 
of Sunshine Anthracite Coal Company v. 
Homer M. Adkins (310 U. S. 381), said: 

The history of the bituminous-coal indus- 
try is written in blood as well as in ink. 
+ + > If the strategic character of this in- 
dustry in our economy and the chaotic con- 
ditions which have prevailed in it do not jus- 
aty 2 it is difficult to imagine what 
Wo 5 


The Supreme Court might have added 
that the history of the bituminous- coal 
industry is written in tears, privation, 
disappointment, and hardship on the part 
of the miners and in many cases in the 
loss of the savings and fortunes of those 
who invested in this industry. For about 
15 years the industry has operated at a 
loss, ranging from $7,500,000 in a single 
year to more than $50,000,000. There is 
no industry which requires stabilization 
more than this industry. 


In 1937 the operators were divided in 
their support of this legislation. The 
miners were united in favor of it. It is 
most gratifying now to observe that the 
operators as well as the miners are prac- 
tically united in urging the extension of 
this law for a period of 2 years as pro- 
vided in this resolution. 

THE REAL SORE TOE OF INDUSTRY 


We have heretofore pointed out that 
there has been for many years more dis- 
tress in the bituminous-coal industry and 
among the workers in this industry than 
in any industry in this Nation, and be- 
cause of this condition the industry and 
the workers have been the subject of 
more than 25 years’ intense study and 
investigation. During this period there 
have been meetings of Governors and 
other representatives from bituminous- 
coal-producing States. They have formed 
many organizations and associations, 
and with great diligence have tried to 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SNYDER] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill—H. R. 4146, “Extension of the Coal 
Act”—closes another chapter of the 
bituminous coal industry activities in the 
United States. 

My district contains one of the leading 
coal counties in the United States— 
namely, Fayette County, Pa. It was in 
Fayette County where coke was first 
produced. Fayette County produced 
more coke in the last 40 years than any 
other county in the Nation. Prior to 
1935, the owners of the coal land, the 
producers of coal, and labor never knew 
when the cutthroat practices would put 
them out of business. Congressional 
investigations were held at various times 
for the last 25 years, but it was on June 
12, 1935, that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House started hearings on 
my bituminous coal-conservation bill. 
On August 19 it passed the House. The 
Senate held hearings on the companion 
bill, introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Gurrxx. 

The bill passed the House by a 28- 
vote majority on August 19, 1935. The 
Senate with a few minor amendments 
passed the bill a few days later and we 
had the Snyder-Guffey Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act. 

However, the Supreme Court declared 
the act unconstitutional because of the 
labor provisions it contained and then 
Congress passed the Vincent-Guffey bill 
in 1937 eliminating the labor provisions 
objected to by the Supreme Court. 

Both these acts provided for a com- 
mission of seven men. The President's 
Reorganization Act of 1939 abolished the 
commission, and transferred its functions 
to the Secretary of the Interior and by 
so doing put teeth and action back of 
the administration of the act. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the 2-year extension 
asked for in H. R. 4146 will be necessary 
to insure stabilization of the industry in 
these days of uncertainty and at the same 
time work to the best interests of all 
concerned. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, some 
days ago I was talking with one of my 
colleagues and he told me about his deep 
interest in the passage of this bill. Ihave 
no coal mines in my district or in my 
State, but I can readily understand what 
this bill will mean to the operators of coal 
mines. What I cannot understand out 
of my long experience in Congress, in 
coming in from time to time with legis- 
lation that may tend to place the farmers 
of this country on an equal basis, is that 
it is almost impossible to do anything 
about it. Just as soon as we mention 
price fixing or doing for the farmer what 
we have done for every other group, on 
both sides of the House we have gentle- 
men standing up and saying, “Oh, no; 
that will interfere with this group or that 
group.” 

That is true; the trouble is that these 
other groups are absolutely grazing on 
the farmers of this country and they do 
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not want to be interfered with. If you 
will do for the farmers what should be 
done, in line with what you have done for 
practically every other group, naturally 
it would interfere with the fellow who is 
grazing on the farmer. 

When industry in this country found 
itself in trouble, what did it do? It came 
to the Congress and the Congress gave it 
a tariff commission and a tariff policy 
costing the consumers millions annually. 
You did not ask the consumers or farmers 
about the passage of the tariff act. I 
realize that it was passed in the name of 
what it would do for farmers and wage 
earners. 

Years ago, as you recall, when the rail- 
roads got in trouble through giving re- 
bates and cutting freight rates, just as the 
coal operators did prior to the passage of 
the Guffey Coal Price Fixing Act, what 
happened? They came to the Congress 
and you gave them the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and delegated to that 
Commission the power of Congress to fix 
freight rates; and they are doing a beau- 
tiful job for the railroads. More than 
that, just recently the Commission came 
to the Congress and said, “We want to 
take charge of the busses, the trucks, and 
the water lines of the country.” What 
did you do about it? You passed legis- 
lation turning these lines of transporta- 
tion over to the Commission; and today 
the railroads are putting in paralleling 
truck lines, and water rates are being in- 
creased. You did not ask the farmers or 
the consuming public about the passage 
of this legislation. 

Thousands of manufacturers who 
could not get together, like most of these 
organized groups, in fixing prices came 
to Congress through their associations 
and stated: “We want the Fair Trade 
Practice Act.” You gave it to them. 
You know that it is absolutely a price- 
fixing act. Thousands of manufacturers 
can actually fix the wholesale price, as 
well as the retail price on trade-marked 
goods and on all goods that have their 
name on their goods through the re- 
tailer, and you can take it or leave it. 

Then along came the passage of the 
Wages and Hours Act. I am for that 
great class of laboring people who bene- 
fit by that act. In my part of the 
country today there are thousands of 
wage earners who are not securing 
enough to actually buy the real necessi- 
ties of life. You gave them the Wages 
and Hours Act, and you put a bottom 
under wages and hours. 

I could stand here and speak about 
other well-organized groups that today, 
more than ever before in the history of 
this country, who absolutely control their 
production and their distribution in line 
with purchasing power. And they abso- 
lutely fix their prices; you can take it or 
leave it. 

I now want to say to you that during 
this session of the Congress the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which I am 
chairman, expects to bring into this 
House a bill proposing to put a bottom 
under farm prices and that will put agri- 
culture on a sound basis, with full-parity 
prices in line with other groups; not 
price fixing, if you please, but doing so 
in such a manner that we will get for 
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the farmers what you are giving the 
coal operator, industry, the railroads, 
and every other group you have legis- 
lated for. I would like to know whether 
or not you will be just as deeply inter- 
ested and concerned about helping that 
great patriotic group who are slaving 
long hours to feed and clothe 130,000,000 
American citizens. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Does the gen- 
tleman believe the passage of this bill 
will help to get parity for the farmers? 

Mr. FULMER. Not at all, but what I 
am telling the gentleman is that you will 
have no trouble in passing this bill, but 
when we come in with something to do 
the same thing for unorganized farm- 
ers, then it will be said that it will inter- 
fere with every other group. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Do J understand 
that the gentleman intends to bring in 
a bill that has for its purpose doing the 
same thing for the farmer? 

Mr. FULMER. That is what my com- 
mittee intends to do, and I hope that 
we will have the favorable consideration 
of this Congress. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of this bill, which will extend 
for 2 years from the date of the expira- 
tion of the present act in April of this 
year, is absolutely imperative in my 
judgment. 

The necessity for this act grows out 
of the history of the coal- mining industry 
of this country and the facts in the 
present situation. I have been living in 
a coal-mining section all my life and I 
believe I am familiar with the problems 
of the operators and of the miners. For 
years the coal industry of this country 
has produced a surplus, and in addition 
to that more men undertook to work as 
miners than there was adequate employ- 
ment for. This surplus of coal thrown 
upon the market resulted in low prices 
and in cutthroat competition. The rec- 
ords of the courts of my section of the 
country constitute a cemetery where 
abide the judicial and bankrupt remains 
of any number of coal companies that 
failed by reason of the fact they could 
not make ends meet. I recall that 
on one occasion I said to a gentleman 
who lived in my town, the little town of 
Jellicoe, which is a coal-mining town, a 
fine man named Z. D. Baird, who has 
long since passed to his reward, but who 
was a financial genius and made money 
out of everything he touched, “Mr. Baird, 
how would you like to have a coal mine?” 
He said, “I would rather have a cancer.” 

Then in addition to that, due to the 
surplus of coal and inability to sell it 
for a price that was equal to the cost of 
p-oduction, labor troubles resulted. For 
15 years in this country, prior to the en- 
actment of this law, the loss of the peo- 
ple engaged in the operation of coal 
mines ranged all the way from $7,500,000 
e reh 1934, to a loss of $51,000,000 
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Some suggestion has been made here 
that the enactment of this measure is 
unfair to other industries. I have this 
conception of the economic system of this 
country, it is interlocking and interde- 
pendent. When the financial welfare of 
a half million men who dig coal is at 
stake, the interest of every other body of 
working people in the country is likewise 
involved. Consequently, when the coal 
miners of this country and the coal opera- 
tors of the country get an adequate re- 
turn or at least some return upon their 
labor and investment, this means an in- 
creased measure of prosperity to the 
farmer and to every other industry in the 
country which produces things that the 
people in the coal-mining industry use 
and consume. 

There is another reason why this bill 
should be enacted and that is this. 
During these periods of depression and 
hard times for the coal operators and 
those who dig coal, when the industry 
was sick, the best mining practices were 
not employed, gouging operations were 
resorted to, and as a result, vast bodies 
of coal were wrapped up and lost to the 
industry. Coal mining is a progressive 
industry that must be carried on along 
scientific lines in order to make all of the 
coal which is sought to be mined avail- 
able. Then in addition to this, lack of 
adequate return to the operator pre- 
vented him from employing safe mining 
practices and installing safety devices in 
the mines. Coal is a vital commodity 
and more so now than ever before, per- 
haps, in the history of this country. It 
is the source of 45 percent of the energy 
of the country. It furnishes 50 percent 
of the fuel now used in industry so es- 
sential to the safety of this country. It 
furnishes 84 percent of the fuel for rail- 
roads and produces 49 percent of the 
electrical energy now produced and con- 
sumed by this country. 

We now face a national emergency and 
this is no time to rock the boat. This is 
no time to throw any great basic and 
essential industry out of joint. The 
miners and the operators are now negoti- 
ating for a new contract and I believe 
that the passage of this act and the se- 
curity afforded by its terms and pro- 
visions will lead to a speedy consumma- 
tion of a fair settlement between the 
operators and the miners. The act has 
worked for a little more than 5 months 
and has proved to be advantageous. 
There has been but little increase in the 
cost of domestic coal; that is, the coal used 
by the housekeepers and the householders 
to warm their homes. The increase in 
price has been greatest in the industrial 
field. Formerly steam coal was sold as 
low as 50 to 70 cents a ton and this act 
has required those who use it to pay as 
much as something like $2 a ton. 

In other words, it simply guarantees 
a uniform price throughout the country 
for this product, and as a result 500,000 
men have received continuous employ- 
ment and a living wage. Heretofore the 
coal-mining industry was a seasonal oc- 
cupation, and the miner received work 
only when it was cold enough for people 
to demand coal for heating their houses, 
but now this act has stabilized the in- 
dustry, and as a result these men are 
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getting continuous employment and a liv- 
ing wage. I know them, I live among 
them, I have been in their homes and 
talked to their people and I have repre- 
sented them in court and I know that 
this act has brought a great measure of 
security and comfort to a fine body of 
patriotic, industrious, and energetic 
American citizens. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Has the policy 
of fixing the price of coal had the effect 
of creating a demand for fixing the 
price of competitive fuel? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not know about 
that. That question involves the ex- 
pression of an opinion, and entry into, 
a field of speculation. I am undertak- 
ing to discuss a situation that now con- 
fronts this country when we must have 
coal to drive the wheels of industry, to 
keep from throwing our industrial sys- 
tem out of joint. This year it is esti- 
mated that we will need 500 million tons 
of coal. We are capable of producing 
675 million tons, and I think we ought 
to pass this bill, as I know we are going 
to do today—I am morally certain of 
that—because it places a floor under 
prices, stops unfair trade practices and 
insures an adequate supply of coal which 
is absolutely necessary in the develop- 
ment of our national-defense program. 
In addition to that the industry has 
paid the cost of the administration of 
this act. The industry has paid in taxes 
some 15 million dollars and has left a 
surplus of two million dollars in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at the 
outset I wish to express my appreciation 
for the support given to this bill by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Chairman DovuexrTon, of the Ways and 
Means Committee; the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]; the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER], and 
a number of other gentlemen who have 
no coal mines in their districts. 

The soft-coal-mining industry is one 
of the most intriguing subjects for study 
and discussion. Most of us think of bi- 
tuminous coal as providing only heat, 
power, and electricity for our country. 
We must not forget that the beautiful 
and wonderful fast colors of red, purple, 
crimson, blue, green, and yellow come 
from coal. The beautiful and popular 
nylon hose for women, as well as many 
other useful articles of wearing apparel, 
are made from coal. Coal provides not 
only power, heat, and light, but it is from 
coal that we take the chemicals that 
form the base of our high explosives for 
our great guns and other weapons and 
munitions of destruction in war. No 
pharmacopoeia is complete unless it has 
hundreds of tried and effective remedies 
derived from coal. 

I have the honor to represent one of 
the great bituminous-coal-producing 
districts of the Nation. A single county 
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of my district in some years has pro- 
duced and marketed 20,000,000 tons of 
coal in a single year. One great bi- 
bituminous-coal mine produces from ten 
to twelve thousand tons of coal per day. 

There is no industry which has so 
many drawbacks, losses, handicaps, un- 
certainties, ups and downs, as the bi- 
tuminous-coal-mining industry, and 
there is no class of workmen in this 
country in any industry subject to as 
many hardships, lack of employment, 
poor living conditions and low wages as 
the miners have experienced in the bi- 
tuminous-coal industry for much of the 
time for many years. It is a very hazard- 
ous employment. The miners perform 
their work in the bowels of the earth and 
the floor or bottom of a great many of 
the mines have water in them all the 
time and the miners come from their 
work with their clothing covered with 
mud and soaked with water. 

The Federal Government and State 
governments have enacted laws to pro- 
vide inspection to lessen mine disasters, 
yet mine disasters are almost a weekly 
occurrence in which many miners lose 
their lives. One out of every ten em- 
ployed in the mines loses his life, and 
the lives of thousands of others are short- 
ened and they become prematurely aged 
because of the exposure and hardships. 

The Supreme Court, in upholding the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, in the case 
of Sunshine Anthracite Coal Company v. 
Homer M. Adkins (310 U. S. 381), said: 

The history of the bituminous-coal indus- 
try is written in blood as well as in ink. 
+ + > the strategic character of this in- 
dustry in our economy and the chaotic con- 
ditions which have prevailed in it do not jus- 
bend 2E it is difficult to imagine what 
Wo im 


The Supreme Court might have added 
that the history of the bituminous-coal 
industry is written in tears, privation, 
disappointment, and hardship on the part 
of the miners and in many cases in the 
loss of the savings and fortunes of those 
who invested in this industry. For about 
15 years the industry has operated at a 
loss, ranging from $7,500,000 in a single 
year to more than $50,000,000. There is 
no industry which requires stabilization 
more than this industry. 


In 1937 the operators were divided in 
their support of this legislation. The 
miners were united in favor of it. It is 
most gratifying now to observe that the 
operators as well as the miners are prac- 
tically united in urging the extension of 
this law for a period of 2 years as pro- 
vided in this resolution. 

THE REAL SORE TOE OF INDUSTRY 


We have heretofore pointed out that 
there has been for many years more dis- 
tress in the bituminous- coal industry and 
among the workers in this industry than 
in any industry in this Nation, and be- 
cause of this condition the industry and 
the workers have been the subject of 
more than 25 years’ intense study and 
investigation. During this period there 
have been meetings of Governors and 
other representatives from bituminous- 
coal-producing States. They have formed 
many organizations and associations, 
and with great diligence have tried to 
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formulate plans to meet the hazards and 
distress of this industry and protect the 
workers engaged therein. All of these 
plans have come to nought. It appears 
no plan stabilized this industry so as to 
provide a fair return on the investment 
and provide regular employment and 
wages comparable to those received by 
workers in other industries, and out of 
all this investigation there was developed 
and crystallized into law the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937. 

In 1923 we produced over 550,000,000 
tons of soft coal and there were employed 
in the production of this coal more than 
700,000 miners, and they received wages 
amounting to $900,000,000, but in the 
peak prosperous year of 1929 the produc- 
tion had dropped and the smount of coal 
produced per man per day had greatly 
decreased so that the wages received by 
the miners in 1929 amounted to less than 
$600,000,000, and the number of miners 
had dropped from 700,000 to 500,000. 
Coal production dropped to 310,000,000 
tons in 1932. The average price per ton 
for coal the Nation over dropped from 
$2.68 in 1923 to $1.34 in 1933. For many 
years before the stabilization provisions 
of this act were put into force the average 
price was less than $1.50 per ton while a 
great deal of high-class bituminous coal 
sold for as little as $1 or $1.25 per ton. 
The actual cost for wages, taxes, and so 
forth, and selling a ton of coal is about 
$2.12 per ton. 

The Treasury Department shows that 
this industry in 1930 sustained a loss of 
$32,000,000. In 1931 it was nearly $48,- 
000,000. In 1932 it was more than $51,- 
000,000. In 1933 it was $48,000,000, and 
in 1938 it had jumped to $60,000,000. 
The Bituminous Coal Act was put in a 
bad light before the country because of 
strife and other conditions prevailing in 
the Bituminous Coal Commission whose 
duty it was to administer the law. Mil- 
lions of dollars were collected from the 
coal producers with apparently nothing 
but confusion resulting. The fixing of 
minimum prices as provided in the act 
was not accomplished until about 5 
months ago, and we are informed since 
that time most beneficial results have 
come to both the operators and the 
miners, The consumers of the Nation 
now are assured of a steady flow of coal 
with little likelihood of a stoppage, and 
with reasonable prices. 

It is especially important in view. of 
the large defense program that there be 
a continuity of the operation of the mines 
at this time. The wage-and-hour con- 
tract for the bituminous coal miners ex- 
pires on April 1. Neither the miners 
nor the operators could know upon what 
basis to enter into the new 2-year con- 
tract unless the life of this Bituminous 
Coal Act is extended. I wish to com- 
mend the representatives of the coal op- 
erators and the representatives of the 
mine workers in taking no drastic action 
and in causing no interruption of the 
production of coal pending their deliber- 
ations and the making of a new contract. 
I trust that they may be able to carry 
out this high patriotic purpose so that 
we may have an ample supply of coal 
without any interruptions during this 
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emergency and the building up of our 
national defense. Without the stabiliza- 
tion of the coal industry there have been 
many interruptions. During the World 
War and in 1919 and 1920 following the 
World War the price for coal soared and 
reached the high figure of $20 per ton 
at the mines. Under the prices fixed 
by the Bituminous Coal Commission high 
grade soft coal sells now at the mines 
for $2.50 a ton. Under the old conditions 
block coal dropped to as low as a dollar 
or less per ton; the other grades sold 
as low as 20 cents a ton. We had a 
great surplus of coal at times and then 
a great shortage of coal. The coal op- 
erators in trying to dispose of their coal 
and prevent demurrage on loaded cars 
were forced to sell their coal at much 
less than cost and a lot of this loss had 
to be reflected in the wages of the min- 
ers themselves. By reason of the price 
war among the operators they went out 
and cut each other’s throats, and disposed 
of their coal at much less than the cost 
of production. Of course, the net result 
of this was that the miners’ throats had 
to be cut or the operators would go into 
bankruptcy and take away the jobs of 
the miners, and hundreds of coal opera- 
tors went into bankruptcy. 

The railroads of the country consume 
about 25 percent of the coal supply. 
Perhaps 20 percent or more is consumed 
by factories, mills, shops, and other in- 
dustries and commercial enterprises, 
Twelve or fifteen percent only is taken 
up by domestic consumers. The rail- 
roads and the other large consumers of 
coal secured their coal at a very low 
rate as a general rule, and in many in- 
stances below cost. If the operator 
stayed in business hc had to make up 
this loss in the price charged to the do- 
mestic consumer. Under the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act railroads and other large 
consumers must pay the minimum price 
as fixed by the Commission, just the 
same as domestic consumers, and al- 
though the average price of coal has been 
increased over the minimum prices fixed 
by the Commission it has in the long 
run added a mere trifle to the increase 
in cost to the domestic consumer, but the 
consumer has the assurance that he can 
get his supply of coal regularly and does 
not have to store up a year’s or 6 months’ 
supply at a time. There is not a likeli- 
hood of the great fluctuation in prices we 
had before the stabilization of this in- 
dustry. The producers of coal are as- 
sured such a price as will enable them 
to pay decent American wages, and make 
a reasonable return on their investment. 

This country has enough equipped 
mines and skilled miners to produce a 
billion tons of coal annually. Our coun- 
try can only consume about 500,000,000 
tons, and unless there is some stabiliza- 
tion this industry will continue to be the 
real sore toe of industry in this country. 

JUSTICE TO ALL 


I am one of those who sincerely be- 
lieve that we consumers ought not to 
expect to secure our meat, flour, meal, 
vegetables, fruits, cotton, sugar, and 
other products of the farm, or clothing, 
shoes, machinery, furniture, coal, or other 
products of the factories, mills, mines, or 
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transportation either by rail, highway, 
or water at prices that will not pay a 
fair compensation to the producers, a 
fair return on the investment on the 
farm or in industry, and will not make 
it possible to pay real American wages 
and provide a real American living 
standard for the producers and workers 
in the various economic activities of our 
Nation. [Applause.] 

All of us should be willing to pay such 
prices for our food, clothing, shelter, 
coal, and other products consumed by 
us as will insure a fair return to the 
producers and workers who provide these 
necessities and luxuries of life for our 
use. None of us, whether living in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, New York, or any other 
part of this great land of ours should 
insist upon having good bituminous coal 
at a price that does not pay a reasonable 
return on the investment and a decent 
wage for those who toil in the mines and 
risk their lives in producing this coal. 
Prosperity for the coal operators and 
miners helps bring prosperity to all the 
Nation. [Applause.] 

I have tried to visualize in my mind 
what would happen if we were out of 
bituminous coal for 24 hours. Many of 
our great cities would be plunged into 
darkness; our great railroads would 
come to a standstill; the wheels of the 
factories, shops, and mills would cease to 
turn; perhaps more than 100,000,000 
people in wintertime would suffer, and 
many would perish with cold; most of 
our common schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities would be closed; our hospitals 
could not provide for the sick and dis- 
abled; the ordinary and common offices 
of the household in cooking, laundering, 
bathing, and so forth, would stop—in a 
word, almost all the activities of this 
Nation would at once become paralyzed. 

In this time of crisis in the Nation 
and in its preparation for national de- 
fense there should be no interruption in 
this great industry, and I sincerely be- 
lieve that the passage of this resolution 
providing for the extension of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act will continue, as it has 
in the last 5 months since the Division 
fixed the minimum prices, to stabilize 
the industry and insure the highest and 
very best cooperation between the oper- 
ators and the miners. 

We have an unlimited supply of the 
very best bituminous coal in this coun- 
try. As I recall, geologists say we have 
more than 65,000,000,000 tons in Ken- 
tucky, and perhaps there is a greater 
tonnage in each of the States of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois. The State of Utah has enough 
good commercial coal, with some scams 
32 feet thick, to furnish coal for this 
country for the next 500 years. It was 
well said by our colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that 
our supply of coal is not only for this 
generation but for countless numbers of 
unborn generations, and when coal is 
once removed it can never be replaced. 
My friend the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. FULMER] and others rep- 
resenting farm sections have spoken in 
behalf of this bill, but he and others 
insist that the farmers be given similar 
consideration. 
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I said in 1937 in my speech on the bitu- 
minous-coal bidl, and I have said through 
many years on the floor of this House, 
that I am one of those who sincerely be- 
lieve that we ought to be willing to pay 
such a price for all of our economic 
products and for our transportation as 
will provide a fair return on the invest- 
ment and for the intelligence and work 
of management and to pay such a wage 
as will enable those who work on the 
farm, on the railroad, in industry, and 
in commerce to provide for themselves 
and their families a decent American 
living. That was my position years ago 
when I supported actively on this floor 
the McNary-Haugen farm bill. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Kentucky 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Some of 
those who favor farm relief insist that 
we take the money out of the Treasury 
and pass it out in the way of handouts 
c: bonuses. This plan has helped to pile 
up our huge national debt. That is not 
the way the coal business is stabilized. 
It provides for a 1-cent tax on each ton 
of coal. This 1-cent tax has brought 
into the Treasury more than $15,000,000. 
It has cost the Government less than 
$13,000,000 to administer this law, and 
that means that the Treasury is 
$2,000,000 ahead. As the administration 
of this law will cost less in the future in 
my opinion, the operation of this law will 
increase the benefits to the Treasury. 

Those who consume the coal pay a 
price that represents the cost of produc- 
tion, a fair return on the investment, 
and fair wages to the miners. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill provided for a similar 
plan for agriculture. When that was 
up in the House some years ago I sup- 
ported it, and I shall continue to sup- 
port such a plan. That plan will provide 
fair compensation for the producers of 
our farm products, a fair return on the 
investment, and a fair compensation for 
those who work on the farm. We must 
admit that it is unfair to ask an able- 
bodied man to work from daylight to 
dark on the farm, in all kinds of weather, 
producing the things that provide us with 
food and clothing and to feed our Army 
and Navy, working from daylight to dark 
at a dollar per day, while others who do 
less laborious work of 8 hours receive 
from $5 to $15 a day. I want to see the 
farmers of our Nation secure such a 
price for their products as will pay them 
compensation comparable to other work- 
ers and a fair return on their invest- 
ment. Some years ago when I looked 
up the question, I found we had $65,000,- 
000,000 invested in agriculture and it 
was paying less than 2 percent on the 
investment. 

I have criticized some of the policies 
of the administration that has borrowed 
billions of dollars and has increased the 
national debt year by year to hand out 
bonuses. My thought is that those who 
use the cotton, meat, flour, corn, wool, 
fruits, vegetables, milk, butter and cheese, 
and clothing should pay such a price for 
same as will enable the farmers and their 
workers to enjoy benefits comparable to 
those engaged in other industries. 
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I have seen through the years miners 
working in the mines at a dollar a day 
because of the uncertain conditions of 
the market. In view of the large number 
of coal mines and the skilled coal miners 
and the fact that waterpower, natural 
gas, and crude oil are now being used in 
great quantities in competition with coal, 
I do not think the consumers of coal 
should be alarmed that they will have 
to pay an exorbitant price. The Gov- 
ernment is making it hard for the coal 
producers and the miners. It permits 
great quantities of crude oil to be brought 
into this country. It is spending billions 
of dollars to develop waterpower. It is 
encouraging the production of natural 
gas and pipe lines. These displace more 
than 200 million tons of coal each year, 
and this renders more uncertain the bitu- 
minous coal industry and the jobs of tens 
of thousands of miners; and this is an- 
other good reason why this industry 
ro be stabilized as provided in this 

W. 

We have about 26 States that produce 
coal in commercial quantities. In nearly 
all of these States are small producers 
of coal. Many of them are operating 
small truck or wagon mines. As I un- 
derstand the law, none of these truck 
or wagon mines come within the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Act except those engaged 
in interstate commerce—that is, ship- 
ping coal from one State to another. 
The law does not include those engaged 
in intrastate business or commerce un- 
less their business is of such volume as 
to unduly burden interstate commerce. 
The administration of the Bituminous 
Coal Act has created considerable preju- 
dice and feeling in my own country and 
in other States in trying to force the 
operators of little truck or wagon mines 
under the provisions of this act when 
they are engaged strictly in intrastate 
commerce and their business is not a 
burden upon interstate commerce. 
Ninety-five percent of the farms in my 
congressional district have good coal 
under them, and nearly every farmer has 
his own coal bank or little coal mine, in 
most cases for his own use. A farmer 
came to me sometime ago and stated 
that he had dug and sold only one load 
of coal to his neighbor on the adjoining 
farm and Government agents were after 
him time and again to have him pay a 
tax, claiming he came under this law. 
Then I have had other cases where a 
farmer had sold his neighbor two wagon- 
loads of coal and they were being pest- 
ered by Government agents, These per- 
sons, of course. did nothing affecting in- 
terstate commerce. In my recollection 
there has not been a carload of coal 
shipped from any State or county into 
my home county. There never has been 
and likely will never be any interstate 
coal business in my county or any other 
county in my congressional district, but 
they do have these little wagon or truck 
mines that are engaged in strictly intra- 
state business, and I do not believe the 
law applies to them. I know of some 
other truck mines in my district that 
have been furnishing employment to 
men who had been on relief but have 
been forced to close down by reason of 
the action of the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
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sion in not giving due consideration to 
the distance that the coal must be 
hauled. 

I was told recently that steps would be 
taken to.correct this condition. It should 
be, because a number of these little mines 
have closed down and the workers have 
been forced to go on relief. In handling 
the coal from the large mines on the rail- 
road, distance is taken into consideration. 

I might point out, however, that these 
small mines cannot operate unless there 
is a minimum price fixed, because the 
large mines can produce and ship coal at 
a less price than the truck or wagon 
mines, and but for this law holding up 
the price of coal the small wagon and 
truck mines would be put out of business. 
They could not meet the price and have 
never been able to operate to any extent 
except at times when the demand was 
very great and the price of coal was high. 

If the matter of distance is ironed out 
in a fair and equitable way and each pro- 
ducer of soft coal does meet the price as 
the law provides, the law will prove to be 
helpful to the wagon anc truck mines that 
are engaged in interstate commerce. 

Those who operate these wagon and 
truck mines are entitled to receive such a 
price for their coal as will pay them for 
their labor, a fair return on their invest- 
ment, and enable them to pay good wages 
to their miners. This whole thing should 
be operated on a basis of justice and 
right. 

I wish again to commend the operators 
and miners for their attitude toward this 
important measure and their apprecia- 
tion of the emergency now confronting 
our country, and I wish to thank each and 
every Member of the House who today 
has spoken and will vote for this measure. 
I think it is just and right and wil] be 
helpful, not only to the miners and op- 
erators, but to the consumers generally 
and to our Nation as a whole. [Ap- 
plause,] 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
een (Mr. GEHRMANN]. 

GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
atte should not take any part in this 
discussion, but I am very much inter- 
ested in this bill, from one point espe- 
cially. I have supported it from the be- 
ginning, even though from the stand- 
point of the consumers in my district, 
certainly, it could not in any way benefit 
them; but as the committee members will 
remember, I had a number of people here 
representing the cooperatives. Most of 
the members of the committee, and per- 
haps Members of Congress, do not realize 
what class of cooperatives this affects. 

As the law is written today, it was evi- 
dently intended to include cooperatives, 
but there is one word in there that makes 
it impossible for the large wholesale con- 
sumer cooperatives to be included—at 
least, the Commission has so ruled. I 
will read that section of the law to you: 

It shall not be an unfair method of com- 
petition or a violation of the code or any 
requirements of this act, first, to sell to or 
through any bona fide or legitimate farmers’ 
cooperative organization duly organized— 


And so forth. The language reads 
“farmers’ cooperative organization.” It 
was evidently intended at that time to 
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include all cooperatives, but, unfortu- 
nately, the Commission has ruled other- 
wise 


In my district there is a large whole- 
sale cooperative that serves nearly 
300 stores. The consumers themselves 
formed this wholesale cooperative. In 
other words, after they got 100 or more 
of these stores organized throughout the 
three States of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, they finally decided they 
might as well combine their excess earn- 
ings and buy the stock of this coopera- 
tive. This cooperative, even though it 
has been organized only a few years, is 
now doing an annual business of nearly 
$5,000,000; yet, under the ruling of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, the nearly 
300 stores that own this cooperative are 
forced to go to another wholesale coal 
dealer to buy their coal. This is only one 
of the large cooperatives. The Midland 
Cooperative in Minneapolis is another, 
and there are dozens more. The Farm 
Bureau has several large cooperatives 
that are in the same position, and I be- 
lieve a change should be made to include 
them. 

I should like to make it clear that it 
is not intended to include all these small 
cooperatives. It was clear—and I sat 
through the hearings and took them all 
in—that many of the members were 
afraid that somewhere some few farmers 
would move into a city, start a store, and 
thereby would be permitted to sell coal 
and put some existing dealer out of busi- 
ness. This law does not deal with the 
retailer at all. This section of the law 
deals only with the wholesaler. 

All we are asking is to clarify this sec- 
tion of the law to include the actual 
wholesaler who distributes or sells to the 
retailer. We do not want the retailer 
included at all. So there is no danger 
that any cooperative is going to interfere 
with a legitimate retailer who is now in 
business. We do not want that. It 
seems to me the cooperatives should re- 
ceive the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress, because after all, Mr. Chaiyman, 
the cooperatives are much more desirable 
than the large absentee-owned chain 
stores. The chain stores are the fellows 
who are driving our local businessmen out 
of business. It is not the cooperatives, 
because the cooperatives duly organized 
under the cooperative law do not try to 
undersell anyone. They sell at the regu- 
lar going price, and if there is any money 
made at the end of the year it is redis- 
tributed to the members, based on the 
amount of business done; and the money 
stays in the community. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the position taken by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin who just 
preceded me. He has stated my case 
exactly. The Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau is very much interested in the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I have a letter from 
that bureau and I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to include at this point in the RECORD 
that letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. It seems to me that 
this statement is convincing and justifies 
the proposed amendment. The letter 
comes from C. L. Brody, executive secre- 
tary of the Farm Bureau Services and is 
as follows: 


It is our understanding that there is now 
pending before Congress a Joint Senate Reso- 
lution No. 32 to extend the Guffey Coal Act 
for another 2 years. 

It is our considered belief that this act 
embodies many desirable provisions, how- 
ever, it does not provide a jobbing commis- 
sion for legitimate wholesale cooperative or- 
ganizations. 

Farm Bureau Services, Inc., is a whole- 
sale cooperative, voting stock being held by 
retail farmer cooperative associations and 
the Michigan State Farm Bureau, which is 
a State-wide farmer membership organiza- 
tion. We have handled coal in a wholesale 
way through our office for many years, 
Under the N. R. A. code there was at first 
some question about our qualifying for dis- 
tributor discount, however, this was soon 
straightened out and all through the period 
of the N. R. A. we received the same whole- 
sale distributor discount we had received 
previously. We have also been receiving 
these same jobbing discounts since the 
N. R. A. code days up until the establish- 
ment of this new act. 

We have filed application for wholesale 
discounts and have been advised by the 
Bituminous Coal Commission that we are 
not eligible to receive discounts unless we 
qualify for a bona fide and legitimate farm- 
ers cooperative organization while we quali- 
fy as a legitimate farmers cooperative. The 
discounts provided for under this classifi- 
cation are lower than the regular wholesale 
jobber discounts. We feel that the intent 
of the act as expressed under section 4 part 
II (i) 18 is clear that “it shall not be un- 
fair method of competition nor a violation 
of the code or any requirement of this act 
+ +» + (3) to pay or allow to any such 
cooperative organization or to any such in- 
tervening agency any discount, commission, 
rebate, or dividend ordinarily paid or al- 
lowed, or permitted by the code to be paid 
or allowed, to other purchasers for pur- 
chess in wholesale or middleman quanti- 
ies.” 

We, therefore, request that the act be so 
amended as to include all bona fide and 
legitimate wholesale cooperative organiza- 
tions who resell coal in carload quantities to 
be entitled to the same wholesale jobbing 
discount as other wholesale coal jobbers are 
allowed. May we have your active support 
1 the benefits to which we are en- 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I will support this bill in 
full appreciation of the fact that this is 
a price-fixing measure. 

I have long known of the difficulties 
existing in the coal industry, and I have 
long been in sympathy with putting forth 
some effort to cure them, I should like, 
however, to remind the Congress that coal 
is not alone the only industry that has 
long shown signs of sickness. The pas- 
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sage of this bill today by this House re- 
establishes again the principle of price- 
fixing by the Government, and in this 
connection, I am thinking now of an- 
other industry that has a right to come to 
the Congress for support. Iam thinking 
of an industry greater in all proportions 
to that of coal, greater in its invested 
capital, and greater in its employment. 

I am thinking of the American farmer. 
Oh, it is fashionable today to tie every- 
thing to national defense. Effort has 
been made on this floor today to bring 
the question of this coal measure in line 
with national defense. We seem to have 
conceived the idea that anything as- 
sociated with national defense must win 
congressional approval. It is my con- 
ception that we were a great Nation be- 
fore we arrived at this day of this emer- 
gency, and it is my profound belief that 
we will be a great Nation after this 
emergency passes, and I should like to 
suggest to this Congress that when once 
this emergency passes, another great 
problem will confront us, greater than 
before—the distress of agriculture. 

By the passage of this bill today, we 
have marked the trestleboard. Agricul- 
ture has a right to ask the same assist- 
ance. Let us think for a moment of the 
farmer, and I shall not attempt today, 
though well I could, tie him up with the 
defense of America. From the farms of 
America will go many of the young men 
who make up the personnel of the Army 
and the Navy, and surely his is an im- 
portant mission in the growing of foods. 
But for a long span of time he has been 
obliged to engage his talents in a pro- 
gram wherein his industry operates on a 
basis of less than 70 percent of parity 
with his industrial brother. No one can 
challenge the patriotism of the American 
farmer. The American farmer is not on 
strike today. He asks but one thing of 
this Congress. He asks for a fair deal, 
for the same advantages and the same 
privileges that we see fit to give by law 
to his industrial partner. 

I should like to remind this Congress 
that probably on the farms of America 
rest the greates refuge against the “isms” 
of this day. No one ever heard of a 
farmer being called before the Dies com- 
mittee, and I doubt if you ever will. He 
goes to work at sunrise and he continues 
throughout the long day, whether it be 
hot or cold. He is engaged in an in- 
dustry, the only one in all America that 
can be considered the producer of new 
wealth, and yet he is being asked today 
to live his life in his society on a price 
basis for his commodities entirely out of 
harmony with the general price structure 
of the country. This has long been a 
gross injustice. America can never be- 
come strong in defense until she has 
brought all of her peoples to a position 
of equality. If this Congress sees fit to 
remedy the problems of the coal oper- 
ator and the coal miner by the estab- 
lishment of a minimum price, surely that 
right cannot longer be denied our Amer- 
ican farmers. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. PATRICK]. 
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Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in Congress because the coal miners, men 
in the coal business, and others in my 
district were willing to vote forme. We 
are legislating at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, against the chaos and waste that 
characterized the coal-mining business 
in this country in the past. One Su- 
preme Court Justice said it had “degen- 
erated into anarchy.” That was a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention par- 
ticularly to page 4 of the report of the 
committee reporting this bill in which it 
calls attention to the fact that on ac- 
count of the tremendous task involved 
the actual operation of this bill has only 
been in motion for between 5 and 6 
months. Even in that short time it 
clearly appears that since October 1940, 
as a whole, the industry has been get- 
ting actual cost for the first time in 
approximately 15 years, and that in the 
coal industry the labor relations have 
been greatly improved. 

Except for a comparatively small amount 
of special-purpose or high-grade coals, mar- 
ket prices have been the same as the mini- 
mum prices which were fixed, despite the 
increase in industrial activity and in the 
amount of coal sold. The weighted average 
cost of coal for the country as a whole was 
determined to be $2.08 per ton. Actual ex- 
perience in October 1940, under the minimum 
prices, shows an estimated average price at 
the mine of $2.10 per ton, as compared with 
$1.97 per ton in October 1939, or a difference 
of about 18 cents. In November 1939 the 
mine price declined to an average of $1.92 
per ton, while in November 1940, due to 
increased industrial activity and increased 
demand for special coals, the price realized 
at the mine was $2.12. 

This increase in the mine price of coal is 
not reflected, however, in a proportionate 
percentage increase in the delivered cost to 
consumers, 


That is the undisputed report. I could 
develop this further, but any conscien- 
tious study of what has been done with 
this legislation should reveal that it has 
been greatly satisfactory. There can be 
and should be no serious number of votes 
cast against this legislation. To what 
other legislation can we point that has 
done better in the time it has had a 
chance to manifest its value? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Van ZANDT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise at this time in support of House 
Joint Resolution 101, providing for exten- 
sion of the provisions of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 for a period of 2 years. 

My district is located in the heart of 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania, and in 2 
of the 3 counties comprising my congres- 
sional district bituminous coal represents 
the principal industry. ‘The coal pro- 
duced in my district exceeds 4,000,000 tons 
annually and the industry employs over 
6,000 coal miners, with an approximate 
yearly pay roll of $5,000,000. 

For the past several years the coal in- 
dustry has been seriously hampered by 
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a multitude of evils which have resulted in 
not only unemployment to thousands of 
loyal American citizens but likewise has 
brought the coal industry to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Hence, we who live in the 
coal fields of the great Keystone State 
welcome any effort on the part of cur 
Government to stabilize this important 
industry. 

The general debate this afternoon re- 
veals that the code prices established by 
the Bituminous Coal Division, effective 
October 1, 1940, have, in a large measure, 
served to stabilize the industry and 
brought definite benefits to both employee 
and mine operator in the majority of 
cases. Many of the coal operators in 
my district are members of the bitumi- 
nous-coal producers’ board for district 
No. 1, with a district office at Altoona, 
Pa. Through their secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Walter A. Jones, Altoona, Pa., they 
have advised me of their support of Hcuse 


Joint Resolution 101. 
BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCERS 
Boarp, Distrricr No. 1, 
Altoona, Pa., March 24, 1941, 
The Honorable JAMes E. VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subject: House Joint Resolution 101 and 

Senate Joint Resolution 32, extending the 

provisions of the Bituminous Coal Act of 

1937 for a period of 2 years. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: District 
board No. 1, at a regular meeting, adopted a 
resolution approving the extension of the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a period of 
2 years. 

This district includes the coal-producing 
area in some 20 counties in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 3 counties in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and the entire State of Maryland. This 
district produces about 9 percent of the total 
country’s production of bituminous coal, or 
40,000,000 tons annually. 

In support of the position taken by these 
representative bituminous-coal operators, it 
is respectfully requested that you use your 
influence and vote in support of the resolu- 
tion to continue the coal act for a period of 
2 years. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER A. JONES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Chairman, the small operators in 
my district, while agreeing with the prin- 
ciple of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, 
nevertheless feel that they have been the 
victims of discriminatory regulations in 
carrying cut the provisions of the act. 

Representatives of the small operators 
were accorded the privilege of appearing 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at the hearings held on House 
Joint Resolution 101, and at that time 
were permitted to give testimony as to 
their experiences since the code prices 
became effective. The members of the 
Ways and Means Committee will recall 
that the small operators were insistent 
that the act be amended. 

In this connection, I was pleased to 
hear from my colleague the gentieman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jenks], a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, that 
the plea of the small operator has been 
recognized and that a subcommittee will 
be appointed for the purpose of investi- 
gating the Bituminous Ccal Act in its 
relation to the small operator. As a re- 
sult of this study by the subcommittee, 
recommendations are expected to be re- 
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ceived that will be given the form of 
amendments in remedying any situation 
deemed to infiict hardship on the small 
operator. 

Mr. Chairman, with the assurance of 
the Ways and Means Committee that 
serious consideration will be given to any 
suitable and necessary amendments, and 
recalling the testimony of Secretary Ickes 
of the Department of the Interior when 
testifying at the hearings that amend- 
ments would be considered at a later 
date, I repeat my assertion that the coal 
miner and coal operator in my district 
will suppo-t such legislation when they 
have the assurance that it is a sincere 
effort to stabilize the coal industry with 
justice to all concerned. With such a 
fervent hope in mind, I am pleased to 
support this legislation. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 19 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 (relating 
to termination of the act) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 19. This act shall cease to be in ef- 
fect (except as provided in section 13 of 
the Revised Statutes) and any agencies and 
Offices established under, or to engage in the 
administration of, this act shall cease to 
exist at 12:01 a. m., April 26, 1943.” 

(b) Section 3527 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to termination of the bi- 
tuminous-coal taxes) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3527. Termination of tax. 

“The taxes imposed by this chapter shall 
not apply to the sale or other disposal, after 
April 25, 1943, of bituminous coal.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a bill to help labor and in- 
dustry by increasing the price of coal. I 
supported the bill when it was first 
passed. I have never regretted it. The 
law has been highly successful. It has 
achieved the purposes for which it was 
enacted. It has increased the wages of 
labor; it has increased the profits of the 
mine owners, and it has raised the price 
of coal to the consumer. All of which was 
anticipated, 

But there is one respect, Mr. Chairman, 
in which I have been disappointed. At 
the time this bill was passed it was freely 
admitted that the legislation would in- 
ease the cost of production on the farm; 
that the increased cost of coal would 
increase the cost of the manufacture of 
farm machinery; that the increased cost 
of railway fuel would add to the cost of 
farm transportation as the farmer pays 
the freight both ways, and the increased 
price of fuel weuld add to the cost of 
practically every farm operation. 

We understood that and we voted for 
the bill with that expectation—an expec- 
tation which has been more than realized. 

But we were also told at that time, both 
privately and publicly, that the farmer 
in his turn would be given similar legis- 
lation enabling him likewise to get a 
fair price for his products sufficient to 
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pay the increase in his cost of produc- 
tion saddled upon him by this legisla- 
tion increasing the price of coal, Un- 
fortunately that assurance has not been 
realized. Under the benevolent effects 
of this law placing a floor under the 
price of coal and raising the wages of the 
miner and increasing the dividends of 
the coal operators, the price of coal has 
soared steadily until the index price of 
coal, which according to the report of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee was 260 in 1937, is today more 
than 300. That means that coal is today 
costing more than three times what it 
cost during the basic period, while the 
index price of agricultural products is 
today 95. That is 5 points less than 
during the basic period. 

Now, who is paying the increased cost 
of coal brought about by this legislation? 
Who is paying the increase in the wages 
of the miner and the increased dividends 
of the mine owner? The farmer is pay- 
ing a larger share of this increase than 
anyone else. He is the ultimate con- 
sumer. Everybody passes the increased 
cost back to him. But he has no one to 
pass it back to. So out of less than he 
received for his own products in 1913 he 
is paying three times what he paid for 
coal in 1913. 

The farmer is willing to pay this in- 
creased price. The farmer believes in 
high wages and high prices. He wants 
to pay the man who digs his coal an hon- 
est wage. He wants every American 
workman to have a decent standard of 
living. He expects the industry that op- 
erates the coal mine to make a reasonable 
profit. He is willing to contribute his 
part even when it means he must pay it 
out of his own pocket. 

But the farmer is living on a horse- 
and-buggy income in a tractor age. The 
war abroad is intensifying that sit- 
uation. The surplus of farm products 
is the largest in the history of the Na- 
tion. Never before has there been so 
much wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, and eggs 
piled in the elevators and packed in the 
cold-storage plants. To add to the con- 
gestion, our exports have been cut off and 
the vast quantities formerly shipped to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are thrown back 
on the already overcrowded home market. 
And while farm-buying power is going 
down, farm costs are going up. The draft 
is taking the young men from the fields. 
High-paid jobs in munition plants are 
drawing labor from the farm. This bill 
is putting up the cost of coal and ma- 
chinery and freight. Under other laws 
passed by Congress all farm costs are 
going up. How can the farmer continue 
to pay higher and higher prices for every- 
thing he buys when the price at which 
he sells his own labor and his own prod- 
ucts leaves him nothing to pay with? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
„ colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BOLAND. Iwas very much inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s statement that 
the price of coal had risen 300 percent. 
Iam wondering whether the gentleman 
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means to make a comparison between 
when the miner was getting a dollar a 
day and the situation with what he is 
getting now. Is that what the gentleman 
means by saying that the price of coal has 
risen 300 percent? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I mean 
that if the miner and the farmer were 
each being paid in 1913 on a basis of $1 
a day, according to the report of the Na- 
tional Economic Committee, just off the 
press, the miner is being paid today at a 
rate in excess of $3 and the farmer is 
being paid 95 cents. And the farmer 
must pay the added $2 out of his 95 
cents. 

This is only one of many bills we have 
passed increasing the farmer’s costs of 
production and his family’s cost of liv- 
ing. We passed the hot-oil bill, which 
increased the price of oil and the price 
of the gas the farmer must use in his 
tractor, an expense he cannot avoid, an 
added cost of production he must pay. 
just as he must pay the added cost of 
coal as a result of the enactment of this 
law. We have passed innumerable bills, 
which it is not necessary to enumerate, 
all of which have increased the wages of 
labor and the profits of industry by tak- 
ing money out of the farmer’s pockets. 
That is entirely satisfactory to the farm- 
er. He wants to pay the full price for 
what he gets and he wants to pay as he 
goes. He is unwilling to live at anybody’s 
expense. So he is for this bill. He has 
been for every bill to provide honest 
wages and fair prices. 

But willingness to pay and the means 
with which to pay are two different 
things. Congress has passed all these 
laws requiring the farmer to pay, but has 
passed no law putting a floor under farm 
wages or stabilizing farm prices, or giving 
the farmer an income from which to pay 
the added burden placed upon him by 
such laws as we have under consideration 
here today. Congress has passed every 
law asked by labor. It has passed every 
law asked by the middlemen. It has 
passed every law asked by industry. No 
Member sitting here before me this after- 
noon can name any bill reported to the 
House on the request of either labor or 
industry or of the middleman or proc- 
essor which the House has refused to 
pass. The farmer alone has been left 
without legislation to do for his wages 
and his prices what Congress has done 
for everybody else. 

Mr, ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my good friend from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. We all know that 
our distinguished friend from Missouri 
is interested in agriculture. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Somebody 
ought to be interested in agriculture. 
There is no class in this country that is 
receiving as raw treatment as the farmer 
is receiving, and I fail to hear many Mem- 
bers from agricultural districts sent here 
by the farmers to represent them talking 
in their behalf. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I should like the 
gentleman to give us his views, because 
we all respect his opinions and his views, 
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as to just how we could put a floor un- 
der the prices of farm commodities so 
that the farmer would be on an equal 
footing with labor and the coal miner 
and industry. Would the gentleman 
mind telling just how we could do that, 
or just what he has in mind as to how 
that might be done? 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. In response 
to the kind suggestion of the gentle- 
man, may I say that the chairman of 
the great Committee on Agriculture, of 
which my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri is an influential member, has enu- 
merated four methods of accomplishing 
that result. He has said that his com- 
mittee proposes to take up the question 
as to which of the four methods is the 
most feasible and the most practical. I 
assure the gentleman that any of those 
methods his committee reports out will 
be satisfactory to me, and will have my 
earnest support. The Committee on Ag- ` 
riculture has as many able men as the 
Committee on Labor and if the Commit- 
tee on Labor could bring out the several 
laws which put a floor under wages (with 
labor as bitterly divided as it is), I am 
certain the Committee on Agriculture 
can bring out at least one law to put a 
floor under farm prices. 

I am certain the gentleman himself 
will give prompt and urgent attention to 
this pressing matter, in cooperating with 
his committee to report out some one of 
the four proposals discussed by his chair- 
man, or any other method he favors. At 
least bring out some kind of legislation 
and give this House an opportunity 
to consider legislation to help the 
farmer, just as the Committee on Ways 
and Means has brought to the floor today 
legislation to help the miner and the 
mine owner. Of course, the House can- 
not help the farmer until the gentleman’s 
committee brings in a bill and gives us 
a chance, but if he will bring cut a prop- 
osition of any character to help the 
farmer, and to do for farm prices what 
this bill does for coal prices which the 
farmer must pay, I shall be glad to coop- 
erate with my friend, and I know this 
House will be glad to have an opportunity 
to cooperate with him. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I say to my 
distinguished colleague from Missouri 
that I here and now, as a member of 
that committee, extend to him an in- 
vitation to appear before our committee 
and give us the benefit of his experience 
as a farmer. The gentleman is one of 
the good farmers in Missouri. I extend 
him an invitation to give us the benefit 
of his experience and help us work out 
a plan which will do the very thing the 
gentleman is talking about. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the 
gentleman will not reserve this consider- 
ation of the farm problem until some 
other time, because we are trying to ex- 
pedite this bill and get it through. We 
will be glad to take up the gentleman’s 
Proposition some other time. We have 
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two other bills we would like to take up 
today. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In response 
to my good friend from Pennsylvania, 
may I say I am not discussing the farm 
problem per se. I am discussing the coal 
problem, and you cannot discuss this bill 
to increase the price of coal without dis- 
cussing the man who will have to pay 
the increased price and legislation to 
provide him with means to pay the in- 
creased price. 

And may I say in that connection that 
the desperate situation in which the 
farmer is trapped today between rising 
costs and reduced buying power is due 
to the fact that Congress has always 
been ready to say, “Let’s pass these laws 
for labor and industry now and we will 
take up the farm problem some other 
time.” But “some other time” never 
comes, And now again this year—true 
to form—when all the laws labor and in- 
dustry want have been enacted and the 
farmer reminds us of the promise to do 
the same for him, Congress proposes to 
lean on its shovels and go home and take 
a rest. Believe me, my friends, some 
of these farmers are going to be waiting 
for us when we get back home this 
time—and they are going to be waiting 
in November 1942. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In answer 
to the very hospitable invitation of the 
gentleman from Missouri, I am not advo- 
cating any particular bill. I will sup- 
port any bill he supports. If the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture reports out a good 
bill, as Iam certain they will, I will be for 
it. And if by some unforeseen contin- 
gency the committee should report out a 
poor bill I will be for it. Half a loaf is 
better than no bread at all. 

The committee need not be afraid to 
report out a bill to maintain farm prices. 
This House will give the farmer a square 
deal. It is ready to put a floor under 
farm wages as it has already put a floor 
under factory wages. It is as ready to 
stabilize agricultural prices as it was to 
stabilize industrial prices. Every great 
labor leader has repeatedly expressed 
appreciation of the loyal support 
the farmer has given labor legislation 
and has given every assurance of sup- 
port of similar legislation for the farm. 
Labor is willing to pay a fair price for 
its food and industry is willing to pay a 
price for its raw material commensurate 
with the price it charges for the finished 
product. If the committee will give the 
House a chance it will do for agriculture 
what it has already done for labor and 
industry. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CREAL. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that he would willingly sup- 
port a farm program that would bring 
these increased prices, but did I also un- 
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derstand him to say that he is not will- 
ing to do that now for the coal people? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Most as- 
suredly not. When this bill was up be- 
fore I voted to give the coal miner a 
square deal and the coal operators an 
honest profit and I am voting for that 
now. I am for coal and I trust the 
gentleman is for cotton and corn. 

But as ready as this House is to support 
farm legislation, the time is short. As 
has been forecast by the newspapers, and 
as every student of current events knows, 
it is merely a question of time, and a very 
short time, before the administration will 
place its hand on prices—all prices. In 
the inevitable course of events, prices of 
all commodities and wages for all services 
will be frozen tight. The long arm of the 
food administrator will reach especially 
into the farmers’ fields and feedlots. 
Wages and prices will be locked irrevo- 
cably at the present level. Labor and in- 
dustry are receiving today for everything 
they produce for the defense program the 
highest wage labor has ever received in 
the history of the United States, and the 
dividends of industry are larger today 
than they have been for many years. 

On the other hand, the farmer is get- 
ting less. Cotton, corn, wheat, hogs, cat- 
tle, milk, and eggs will buy less at the 
store than last year, or the year before, 
or 5 years before. Very shortly the Gov- 
ernment will freeze prices. Labor and in- 
dustrial buying power will be the highest 
in the memory of man, and farm buying 
power the lowest. Unless the Committee 
on Agriculture brings in a bill to do for 
the farmer what the Committee on Labor 
has done for labor and what the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is doing 
here today for the miner and the mine 
owner, everything the farmer buys will 
be frozen high and everything he sells 
will be frozen low. For example, coal will 
be frozen at an index price in excess of 
300 and cotton will be frozen at an index 
price of 92.8. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If we 
freeze the price of coal at these levels, we 
will not be honest with the farmer unless 
we fix the price of cotton at 25 cents a 
pound and the price of wheat at at least 
$1.75 a bushel, and the price of corn and 
other farm commodities in proportion. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman puts it mildly. The Department 
of Agriculture reports that if the price 
of what the farmer sells had gone up with 
the price of what he buys, cotton would 
be 28 cents a pound, wheat $2.02, corn 
$1.47, and oats 91 cents per bushel. Eggs 
would be 49 cents a dozen, hogs $16.53 
a hundred, and hay $27.18 a ton. The 
reason the farmers are not getting 
these prices is because Congress refuses 
to pass farm legislation to match the 
legislation it has already passed put- 
ting a floor under wages and fixing 
industrial prices—just as the law we are 
passing here today puts a floor under the 
wages of the miners and fixes minimum 
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dividends for the mine owners and raises 
the price of coal to the farmer. 

Let us hope Congress will remain in 
session to receive and act on any bill 
which the Committee on Agriculture may 
decide to report next week. Provision 
must be made for this crop year before 
it is too late to plant. And prices must 
be standardized at least at parity before 
the Government issues orders against re- 
covery to last not only for the duration of 
the European war but for the long and 
tragic aftermath of the post-war period, 
which will carry even more distress for 
the family on the American farm. 

The ponderous machinery of govern- 
ment which always accompanies war 
conditions is already moving to lock the 
buying power of the farm at the lowest 
level while the farmer pays the highest 
level in American history. Farm prices 
must be stabilized before it is too late. 

Now is the time for all good Congress- 
men to come to the aid of the farmer. 
Let them speak now or forever hold their 
peace. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. The Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 
is amended by adding after section 21 a new 
section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Executive branch of the Government 
an office to be known as the Office of the 
Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel. The 
office shall be in charge of a counsel to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The coun- 
sel shall have no financial interest, direct or 
indirect, in the mining, transportation, or 
sale of, or the manufacture of equipment for, 
coal—whether or not bituminous coal—oil, or 
gas, or in the generation, transmission, or 
sale of hydroelectric power, or in the manu- 
facture of equipment for the use thereof, and 
shall not actively engage in any other busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment. The counsel 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$10,000 per year and necessary traveling ex- 
penses. With the exception of a clerk to the 
counsel, the attorneys, and such special agents 
and experts as the counsel may from time to 
time find necessary for the conduct of his 
work, all employees of the counsel shall be 
appointed and their compensation fixed in ac- 
cordance with the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

“(b) The counsel shall have and perform 
the functions conferred and imposed upon 
the Consumers’ Counsel of the National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission by this act as in 
force upon its enactment. The functions of 
such office which were transferred, by Re- 
organization Plan No. II transmitted by the 
President to Congress on May 9, 1939, to 
the office of the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior shall not be performed by 
such office of the Solicitor after the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Consumers’ Counsel has taken 
office, and in no event after the expiration 
of 60 days after the date this section takes 
effect. 

“(c) All records and property of such office 
of the Consumers’ Counsel of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission transferred by 
such Reorganization Plan to the office of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior, 
and all records and property of the office of 
such Solicitor used primarily in the adminis- 
tration of any function of the office of such 
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Consumers’ Counsel transferred by such Re- 
organization Plan, and all personnel so trans- 
ferred—not heretofore retransferred or sepa- 
rated from the service under section 402 of 
such Reorganization Plan—and all personnel 
used in the administration of such functions 
are transferred to the office of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Consumers Counsel established by 
subsection (a) of this section for use in the 
administration of the functions vested in 
such office by this section. 

“(d) So much of the unexpended balances 
of the appropriations, allocations, or other 
funds available for the use of the office of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior 
in the exercise of the functions of the Office 
of the Consumers’ Counsel of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission transferred by 
such reorganization plan, or for the use of 
the Secretary of the Interior in the exercise 
of any function so transferred, as the Director 
of the Budget with the approval of the Presi- 
dent shall determine, shall be transferred to 
the office of the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ 
Counsel for use in connection with the exer- 
cise of the functions vested in such office 
by this section. In determining the amount 
to be transferred the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget may include an amount to pro- 
vide for the liquidation of obligations in- 
curred against such appropriations, alloca- 
tions, or other funds prior to the transfer: 
Provided, That the use of the unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds transferred by this section shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 4 (d) 
(3) and section 9 of the Reorganization Act 
of 1939. 

“(e) All orders, rules, regulations, permits, 
or other privileges made, issued, or granted 
by or in respect of the Consumers’ Counsel of 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
or the office of such Consumers’ Counsel, or 
the Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior, or the office of such solicitor, in the 
administration of the functions vested in 
such office or officer by this act or such 
reorganization plan, and in effect at the time 
this section takes effect, shall continue in 
effect to the same extent as if this section 
had not been enacted, until modified, super- 
seded, or repealed. 

“(f) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against any of the 
officers or offices referred to in subsection (e) 
of this section in his or its official capacity 
or in relation to the discharge of his or its 
official duties, shall abate by reason of the 
enactment of this section, but the court or 
agency before which such suit, action, or pro- 
ceeding is pending, may (on motion or sup- 
plemental petition filed at any time within 12 
months after the date this section takes effect 
showing a necessity for the survival of such 
suit, action, or proceeding to obtain a settle- 
ment of the questions involved) allow the 
same to be maintained by or against the 
Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel.” 


Mr. TREADWAY (interrupting the 
reading of the bill), Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move: 


to strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent to continue for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. DINGELL. Not if it is to be taken 
out of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be taken out 
of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Then I cannot yield 
for that purpose, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan declines to yield. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, in dis- 
cussing the bill before the Committee I 
will confine my remarks to that phase of 
the bill which deals with the restoration 
of the Consumers’ Counsel as an inde- 
pendent agent of the Congress. 

I believe other members of the Com- 
mittee, more capable than I, might dis- 
on the other important features of the 

ill. 

In the history of this legislation, which 
had for its purpose the stabilization of 
the bituminous-coal industry, it was 
deemed wise and proper to provide cer- 
tain safeguards. Thus, from the outset a 
Consumers’ Counsel was provided as a 
governor and bale.nce wheel. 

When the Bituminous Coal Act was 
last considered by the Congress definite 
assurance was given as to the sufficiency 
of protection for the interest of the con- 
suming public. Throughout the entire 
history of this legislation it was the con- 
sumer’s problem and his protection which 
was our chief concern. I pursued the 
problem of a solution continuously and 
relentlessly until such a time as I was 
convinced that proper safeguards were 
included in the act and in this regard I 
have had the wholehearted and unani- 
mous support of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

In a previous speech on the floor of this 
House, to be exact, delivered at the time 
of the enactment of the present law, I 
assured the membership that the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel was an independent 
agent reporting annually and directly to 
the Congress without submitting his re- 
port to the Secretary of the Interior or to 
anyone else. He was privileged to make 
special reports and to recommend amend- 
ments to the law as many times as he 
deemed necessary. His duties as the sole 
and only functionary having to do with 
the consumer compelled action wherever 
and whenever the consumers’ interest 
was at stake or even remotely involved. 

I stated at the time that he had the 
right to intervene on his own initiative 
without regard to the Commission, that 
he had a right to attend hearings, exam- 
ine and cross-examine witnesses. He had 
a right to summon witnesses and to sit 
in the conferences of the Commission 
itself, whether open or executive, with or 
without invitation. It was intended that 
the Consumers’ Counsel should be the 
most powerful individual connected with 
the Coal Commission, 

As an individual member of the com- 
mittee I stated repeatedly that I cared 
not how many members composed the 
personnel of the Commission, whether it 
was 3, 5, 7, or 70. I was not concerned 
from where they came or interested in 
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their vocations, provided the committee 
would safeguard the consumers’ interest 
by the creation of a genuinely independ- 
ent protector in the person of a consum- 
ers’ counsel. I was certain that the Con- 
gress would approve such a provision. 

The act was passed without any 
changes in this provision, and I say to 
you now that there would have been no 
law stabilizing prices and conditions in 
the vast bituminous-coal industry if this 
provision were not accepted or if it were 
in any manner emasculated or made in- 
effective. The President appointed the 
Board and the President appointed an 
able and independent consumers’ counsel. 
Then came the reorganization bill and 
because of erroneous advice the Presi- 
dent in eliminating the Coal Commission 
and substituting a single Administrator 
also abolished the Consumers’ Counsel 
and in his stead created a similar func- 
tionary in the Solicitor’s Office in the 
Department of the Interior. 

The most important and in fact the 
fundamental principle involved in the 
establishment of the Consumers’ Counsel 
was then and there struck down. Ac- 
cording to my notion it was a direct vio- 
lation of an agreement under which the 
bill became a law. I do not charge any 
deliberate violation on the part of the 
President. I am not, however, splitting 
hairs, I am speaking of results. The 
Consumers’ Counsel became a dependent, 
subservient, and minor official of the In- 
terior Department subject to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Fortunately, Mr. 
Ickes, a stalwart champion of the con- 
sumer, happens to be the present Secre- 
tary of the Interior and while there is no 
evidence of intervention there is at the 
same time clear-cut and indisputable 
evidence that the principal functionary 
was not independent and certainly was 
not directly responsible to the Congress. 
Somebody, somewhere gave the President 
the wrong kind and misleading advice, 
took an unfair advantage of our busy 
Chief Executive, and I have a strong sus- 
picion it came from selfish and powerful 
sources and was advanced through a 
spokesman close to the administration. 
The President, I am sure, acted in the 
best of faith and with the best of inten- 
tion but it is the result that I deal with 
here and now. 

The Consumers’ Counsel was no longer 
independent and according to my notion 
became a useless appendage which could 
quite properly be eliminated. It seems 
inconceivable to me that the body which 
on the one hand establishes prices and 
creates terms and conditions in behalf of 
the producer could on the other hand at 
one and the same time properly act as a 
governor or a control in the interest of 
the consumer. It may be possible but it 
just does not make sense according to my 
reasoning. 

The act has been administered very 
ably by Mr. Howard A. Gray, a conscien- 
tious and hard-working public servant. 
The reorganization did a great amount 
of good. No tears were shed because of 
the dissolution of the seven-man com- 
mission, There seems now to be wide- 
spread approval, not only of the Coal Act 
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but of its administration. Certainly, the 
industry and workers generally approve 
the degree of success thus far attained 
although the objective judged by smooth- 
ness of operation has not as yet been 
reached. 


The act expires on April 26 and need 
for its reenactment at this particular 
time is obviously most pressing. The 
country faces an emergency which 
threatens our very existence. Bitumi- 
nous coal is the basic need in the produc- 
tion of power with which to turn the 
wheels of industry. More than 80 per- 
cent of the power and fuel needs of the 
country are still supplied by bituminous 
coal. The free and uninterrupted flow 
of production is absolutely indispensable 
at this time. I am willing to lend my 
entire support to the passage of this bill, 
but it must be understood that my sup- 
port is predicated upon the inclusion of 
the ironclad provision which restores as 
an independent agent of the Congress a 
Consumers’ Counsel genuinely inde- 
pendent and empowered to act to the 
fullest extent in the protection of the 
rights of the consumer. 

If this provision were not in the bill I 
could not support it. I would oppose it. 
My attitude reflects the feeling of the 
great majority of the committee. I 
might even go further than that, but I 
want to be modest in my claims because 
I have not polled the entire committee. 
I am safe in saying, however, that with- 
out this provision there would be no ex- 
tension of the law. It would quite prop- 
erly be permitted to expire. 

I am certain that the Consumers’ 
Counscl provision is ample in every re- 
spect to protect the public’s interest, but 
I pledge you that my insistence for the 
restoration did not terminate my further 
interest with the submission of this im- 
portant amendment now a part of the 
bill. The Consumers’ Counsel has been 
and will continue to be my chief concern 
and my particular protégé. Any time I 
am convinced he might need further 
authority I shall be only too glad to 
work through my committee to bring 
about the adoption of the necessary 
amendments. 

I am convinced that every provision of 
the law as generally understood and ex- 
pressed by me on the floor of the House 
on March 9, 1937, is fully written into 
the law. There will never be any ques- 
tion of the power and the right or the 
privilege of the Consumers’ Counsel. He 
is an independent agent of the Congress 
and will be responsible to nobody but 
the Congress; and we, the Members of 
Congress, will exercise proper control 
without going through intermediaries. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, at this time serve 
a warning upon any pseudo adviser that 
any unwarranted marauding here on 
Capitol Hill or petty chicken stealing 
from the congressional hen coop will not 
be tolerated insofar as the Bituminous 
Coal Act is concerned? A contro] pro- 
vision has been inserted in the bill which 
some constitutional lawyers believe is 
meaningless and ineffective, but it never- 
theless expresses the feelings and opin- 
ions of the committee, and in an extreme 
instance through the violation of this 
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act the Congress might be aroused suf- 
ficiently to repeal it in its entirety. In 
my estimation, any tampering with the 
Consumers’ Counsel would justify such 
action. The Congress seems to be rather 
slow and extremely tolerant when it 
should be jealous of its privileges and 
prerogatives and responsibilities. I shall 
serve notice that I will stand guard over 
this provision hereafter, as I have up to 
the present time, and that I assume vol- 
untarily this responsibility, and I will 
keep the Congress informed. For I say 
to you that I would not hesitate to sever 
the lifecord of the act at the navel if 
the Consumers’ Counsel is ever made de- 
pendent and ineffective. 

Without proper control, without proper 
balance, the act becomes a one-sided and 
selfish measure of plunder and oppres- 
sion which I could not in conscience 
support. I want to say to the Committee 
of the Whole that I am certain that when 
the bill comes back from the Senate that 
this provision will remain intact or there 
will be no Bituminous Coal Act. I am 
willing to stake my reputation as a 
prophet upon that assertion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I do 
this to state briefly that I hope this bill 
will be finished very quickly. No one I 
know wants to delay it, but after this bill 
is disposed of, if it can be accomplished 
today, a conference report will come up 
and a bill from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, the latter by unanimous consent, 
which ought to take only a few minutes. 
Then, if we can get through the War De- 
partment nonmilitary appropriation bill, 
assigned for tomorrow, I intend to ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. I make this brief an- 
nouncement for whatever interest it may 
be to the Members. Of course, we do not 
want to go much beyond 5 o’clock. That 
is the position of the leadership of the 
House, not to go much beyond 5 o’clock. 
I hope that work can be done between 
now and 5 o’clock, and then, if so, that 
we may be able to adjourn over until 
Monday. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. The nonmilitary appro- 
priation bill carries something over $200,- 
000,000. Does the gentleman not think 
that we ought to be able to get through 
with that in 5 minutes? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We certainly 
should, and that would evidence fine 
leadership on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu] is a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. He knows that this non- 
military appropriation bill carries $220,- 
000,000, the exact amount of money that 
came from the Budget, and he knows, 
from the language in the bill the purpose 
of every dime to be spent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
observation, I said, would show fine lead- 
ership on both sides of the aisle, and I 
agree with him. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. The 
purpose of this bill, as we all know, is to 
extend the provisions of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 for a period of 2 years 
beyond April 26, 1941. 

I have from the first been intensely in- 
terested in this piece of legislation, be- 
cause I happened to know something 
about the long, hard struggle of the coal 
industry, and thought that it was imper- 
ative that this basic industry in some way 
be stabilized. 

The Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 is the 
successor to the Bituminous Coal Conser- 
vation Act of 1935. The original act was 
held unconstitutional in the case of 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 
238). In the case of Sunshine Anthracite 
Coal Co. v. Homer M. Adkins (310 U. S. 
381), the present act was held to be 
constitutional. Therefore there can be 
no question as to the validity of this leg- 
islation. The sole question is, Shall we 
give the act a fair trial in order to deter- 
mine if it will solve the problem of the 
coal industry? At present no one knows. 
The only way we can find out is by giving 
the act a fair and honest test. And re- 
member, the coal industry is paying for 
the test, as the act is self-sustaining. We 
are not asking for a single dollar from the 
Federal Treasury. 

I adm that the Coal Commission set 
up under the original act of 1935 and the 
act of 1937 made a glorious mess of things. 
Under the reorganization plan, the Pres- 
ident abolished the seven-man Coal Com- 
mission, effective July 1, 1939, and trans- 
ferred its functions to the Secretary of 
the Interior. And I want to say right 
here, in spite of what some may think of 
Mr. Ickes, he has, in my opinion, done a 
good job since the act came under his 
department. 

It is useless to go into the deplorable 
condition that prevailed in the coal in- 
dustry for years. We all know that the 
operators for years lost millions each 
year and that this loss was usually re- 
flected in the low wages paid the miners. 

The legislation will, in my opinion, go 
a long way toward righting the coal in- 
dustry. Let us give the legislation a 
chance. 

Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment to take a few minutes of 
time to announce to the House that the 
Senate this afternoon passed the bill 
H. R. 2082, the mine-inspection bill, with 
but one amendment added to the bill 
as it passed the House a few days ago. 
As the bill passed the House it contained 
the following language: 

That in the selection of persons for ap- 
pointment as coal-mine inspectors any in- 
spector employed shall be an accredited min- 
ing engineer or the equivalent thereto, with 
the basic qualification of 5 years’ practical 
experience in the mining of coal. 


As the bill was reported to the Senate 
and as it passed the Senate, that lan- 
guage was stricken out and the following 
language inserted in its place: 

That in the selection of persons for ap- 
pointment as coal-mine inspectors any in- 
spector employed shall be a person with a 
basic qualification of 5 years’ practical ex- 
perience in the mining of coal. 
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As will be seen, the Senate eliminated 
the qualification that the inspectors must 
be mining engineers. Knowing that 
many of my colleagues here are inter- 
ested in the coal-mining business and 
in the coal industry, I felt that they 
would be interested to know that the 
Senate had passed this bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Then the 
Senate amendment figures that we do 
not need technically trained men to in- 
spect safety? 

Mr. EDMISTON. Only the qualifica- 
tion of 5 years’ experience, and it took 
away the qualification of mining en- 
gineer. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. In my 
opinion that shows very poor judgment. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GEHRMANN: 
Page 5, after line 21, insert a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The last paragraph of subsection 
(i) of part II of section 4 of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Tt shall not be an unfair method of com- 
petition or a violation of the code or any re- 
quirement of this act (1) to sell to or through 
any bona fide and legitimate farmers’ co- 
operative organization duly organized under 
the laws of any State, Territory, the District 
of Columbia, or the United States, whether 
or not such organization grants rebates, dis- 
counts, patronage dividends, or other simi- 
lar benefits to its members; (2) to sell to or 
through any bona fide and legitimate con- 
sumer cooperative organization which per- 
forms the functions of a distributor, as pro- 
vided in subsection (h) of part II of this sec- 
tion, whether or not such organization grants 
rebates, discounts, patronage dividends, or 
other similar benefits to its members; (3) to 
sell through any intervening agency to any 
such farmers’ or consumer cooperative or- 
ganization; or (4) to pay or allow to any 
such farmers’ or consumer cooperative or- 
ganization or to any such intervening agency 
any discount, commission, rebate, or divi- 
dend ordinarily paid or allowed, or permitted 
by the code to be paid or allowed, to other 
purchasers for purchases in wholesale or 
middleman quantities: Provided, That any 
discounts, commissions, rebates, or dividends 
paid or allowed to any such cooperative or- 
ganizations, which perform the functions of 
distributors, shall be equal to the discounts 
or price allowances that may be made by 
code members to distributors as provided in 
subsection (h) of part II of this section.” 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment changes some of the lan- 
guage and clarifies it. You will find, in 
the committee report on the bottom of 
page 18, the same language that was 
read, Of course, we are taking that 
whole section or subsection 13, and we 
are only changing a part of that. So the 
first half or more than half of the 
amendment is the exact language that 
is now in the old act. The new language 
that is changed is in paragraph 2: 
to sell to or through any bona fide and 
legitimate consumer cooperative organization 
which performs the functions of a distribu- 
tor, as provided in subsection (h) of part 
II of this section, whether or not such or- 
ganization grants rebates, discounts, patron- 


age dividends, or other similar benefits to 
its members. 
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The claim has been made by the Com- 
mission that it is an unfair discount or 
rebate. Anyone who knows anything 
about a cooperative knows that the law 
provides that there are no discounts or 
rebates given to anybody, excepting at 
the end of the year, if any profit has 
been made, that profit is redistributed to 
the individual member according to the 
amount of goods he has purchased. For 
instance, this company I represent—and 
there are dozens of others in the United 
States—does perhaps $5,000,000 worth of 
wholesale business, and out of that only 
fifty or sixty thousand is coal. So that 
all goes into the general fund, and if 
there is any money made, at the end of 
the year they declare a patronage divi- 
dend of 2, 3, 4, 5, or usually not to exceed 
6 percent, depending upon the amount 
that they made, and that goes back to 
the members. That it is not a refund or 
a rebate as the Commission has ruled. 
It is simply a cooperative that distributes 
it back, and it only applies to the whole- 
saler and not to the retailer. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEHRMANN. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman that the farmers’ 
cooperatives and all other distributors 
seem to have been treated unfairly in 
this Guffey Coal Act. They are not even 
permitted to have seats on Mr. Ickes’ 
new advisory council. I certainly favor 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The reason I put in the last 
proviso is that it has been established 
that they have made a differential of 
rebates allowed between cooperatives and 
the regular dealers. Where they allowed 
50 cents a ton to the regular dealer they 
only permitted 25 cents a ton to the 
legitimate cooperative. 

This proviso says: 

That any discounts, commissions, rebates, 
or dividends paid or allowed to any such 
cooperative organizations, which perform the 
functions of distributors, shall be equal to 
the discounts or price allowances that may 
be made by code members to distributors, as 


provided in subsection (h) of part II of this 
section. 


So that they cannot discriminate 
against the cooperatives; treat them the 
same as any other wholesale business. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEHRMANN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Do I understand 
that the cooperatives cannot purchase 
coal at wholesale prices under the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. GEHRMANN. They would not 
permit them to handle it, because they 
claim that in redistributing the profits to 
their members they are paying back re- 
bates, which is prohibited in this law. 
This is not a rebate. They take all the 
profits they have made on all their sales 
and distribute them back according to 
the amount of purchases made. Some 
years they make a profit and other years 
they do not. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
adopted. It is simply a clarification. I 
am sure it will expedite the passage of 
this bill because I am certain that sev- 
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eral Senators already have amendments 
prepared and it will only delay it after 
it gets to the Senate if not adopted here 
in the House. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter was dis- 
cussed before the committee at the time 
the hearings were in progress, and it was 
impossible to determine what effect this 
would have upon the coal industry. Un- 
doubtedly, if cooperatives of all types were 
brought within this exemption, it would 
mean complete disorganization of the 
whole plan under this bill. It would 
mean that cooperatives could be organ- 
ized everywhere and it would completely 
destroy the competitive features in the 
various sections of the country in the 
retail coal industry. ° 

I hope that this amendment will not 
be adopted and that it can go along with 
the others which have been suggested, 
and that we may be given an opportunity 
to work it out and think it through, and 
attempt to coordinate this type of amend- 
ment with the general provisions of the 
act, so that we can bring back to the 
House at some time in the future an 
amendment, if it can be reached by an 
amendment, that will have been coordi- 
nated with the rest of the act, because 
we do not know the effect that this sort 
of legislation would have. 

I hope for that reason the amendment 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. There 
are many places where farmers’ coopera- 
tives are the only retail agency in the 
district. 

Mr, DUNCAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that farmers’ cooperatives are al- 
ready excluded from the provisions of the 
act. Nineteen of them have been ap- 
proved by the Commission. Farmers’ co- 
operatives are taken care of. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the language of 
the act: 

It shall not be an unlawful method of com- 
petition or a violation of the code or any re- 
quirement of this act to sell to or through 


any bona fide or legitimate farmers’ coopera- 
tive organization. 


So the farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions are taken care of. It is only the 
consumers’ cooperatives which might be 
organized in any section of the country, 
practically every city of the country. If 
this amendment were included in the bill 
it would put the retail coal dealer com- 
pletely out of business in every city of 
the country, for people could get together, 
organize consumer cooperatives, and your 
coal dealers would be out of business. 
That would be the effect of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. DUNCAN. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. There 
are many so-called farmer cooperatives 
throughout the isolated regions of the 
country, only they do not call themselves 
farmers’ cooperatives. They exist in 
small outlying communities miles away 
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from railroads, and they are at the 
present time the only store in town, the 
only one that can get coal, yet they are 
discriminated against under this act. 

Mr. DUNCAN. They are excluded by 
the provisions of this act. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The only 
mistake they have made apparently is 
that they do not call themselves farmers’ 
cooperatives. 

Mr. DUNCAN. They certainly must 
know what is in the law. Farmers’ coop- 
eratives are protected under the act, but 
consumers’ cooperatives are not. 

Mr.GEHRMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN. I yield. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. I do not believe the 
gentleman understands the type of co- 
operative we have in Wisconsin. We are 
located in an isolated section. The co- 
operative does not sell to the city con- 
sumer, for the moment they sell to a city 
consumer they are not classified as farm- 
ers’ cooperatives. 

Mr. DUNCAN. That is one of the 
problems we have got to iron out; but 
when we adopt a comprehensive amend- 
ment without having thought it through 
we have no idea how it is going to affect 
the administration of this act in the 
other sections of the country. I believe 
we ought to be given an opportunity to 
work it out and think it through. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Three hundred in- 
dividual stores have banded together and 
formed a wholesale unit, yet they are 
forced to go to independent coal dealers 
to get their coal. 

Mr. DUNCAN. But as a matter of 
fact according to the testimony before 
our committee coal was a very, very small 
part of the commodities handled by co- 
operatives in the gentleman’s section of 
the country. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Because they were 
not permitted to handle coal, that is why. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ramspeck: On 
page 2, line 22, after the period strike out 
the remainder of line 22, all of lines 23, 
24, and 25, and lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 3. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes on this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL, Mr. Chairman, I merely 
want to emphasize the importance of the 
amendment which was introduced by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GEHR- 
MANN]. His district is very remote from 
any coal mine in this country, and so is 
mine. The people of our section of 
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Wisconsin probably pay the highest price 
for coal of any residents in any section 
of the country. It does seem to me that 
this clarifying amendment which does 
nothing more than extend to the whole- 
sale cooperatives the same benefits that 
are given to the jobbers in other lines— 
that is the only purpose of the amend- 
ment—it does seem to me it is only com- 
mon justice to the people who have or- 
ganized these associations that they be 
allowed such benefits as are extended 
to other jobbers. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As a 
matter of fact under present circum- 
stances a distributor that happens to be 
a cooperative is discriminated against as 
opposed to another distributor which is 
not. Is not that the case? 

Mr. HULL. It is an absolutely unfair 
discrimination against the wholesale coal 
yard which is operated under the owner- 
ship of cooperatives. In other words, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin would merely remove 
the unfair discrimination, and it is not 
unjust to any coal dealer, wholesale or 
retail. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes to explain my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, in 
this bill there is created a Consumers’ 
Counsel. The Coal Commission at the 
present time has been placed under Civil 
Service and the President has under the 
general law the right to make such ex- 
emptions as he sees fit. In creating this 
new office of Consumers’ Counsel there 
is an exemption from the Civil Service 
written in and my amendment would 
simply strike that out, leaving these new 
employees under the general law and in 
harmony with the bill which we passed 
last year removing those discriminations. 

I hope the committee will agree to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAMSPECK: 
Page 5, line 21, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 
is amended by adding to section 3 (e), the 
following: ‘Coal used by a municipality in the 
operation of a waterworks system shall be 
considered as used in the performance of a 
governmental function.’” 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BUCK. Has debate closed on this 
section? 
4 The CHAIRMAN. This is a new sec- 

on. 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering this amendment at the request 
of the municipal officials of the city of 
Atlanta, the city council of that munici- 
pality having passed a resolution asking 
me to offer this amendment. They con- 
tend that it has been held that the use of 
coal for a waterworks operated by a city 
government is not a governmental func- 
tion and therefore does not come under 
the exemption made to the United States, 
the States, and political subdivisions 
thereof in section (e) of the original act. 
They feel—and I think they are right— 
that it is just as much a public function 
to operate a waterworks System as it is 
to heat the city hall, the schoolhouses, or 
anything else. I cannot see any reason 
why there should not be an exemption 
for waterworks systems where they are 
municipally owned and operated for the 
benefit of the citizens of a municipality. 
I do not see any distinction between that 
use of coal and the use of coal for other 
city purposes. I hope the Committee will 
agree to my amendment. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RAMSPECK]. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very deep 
question. It was presented to the com- 
mittee during the hearings on the whole 
price structure. The minimum-price 
feature that has been established and 
has been in operation for 5 months is 
based upon the present price of coal. If 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
were adopted, it would mean a resurvey 
of all the work that has been done up to 
the present time, and the present price 
structure would collapse. That is what 
an amendment of this kind would do, and 
I certainly hope the Committee will vote 
the amendment down. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it not a fact 
that it was brought out conclusively in 
the hearings that the advantage which 
the Government gets is practically no 
advantage except the 1 percent? 

Mr, BOLAND. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is voted down, and I also move at this 
time that all debate on the bill close 
immediately. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CLARK, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4146) to extend the provisions of 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 
period of 2 years, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 152, he 
reported the same back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may be permitted to extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein certain information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Duncan]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ENGEL] be permitted to address 
the House for 45 minutes on next Tues- 
day at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 2788) making appro- 
priation for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. There is no controversy about 
the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2788) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 24, and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$400,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$2,886,- 
620”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert: “$79,800,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 4, 6, 
and 23. 
C. A. Wooprum, 
JED JOHNSON, 
James M. FITZPATRICK, 
Joh M. HOUSTON, 
JOE STARNES, 
R. B. WIGGLESworTH, 
Francis Case (with res- 
ervation as to No. 5), 
Managers on the part of the House. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Ava B. ADAMS, 
GERALD P. NYE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 2788) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 

Amendments Nos. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 
19, and 20: Eliminates, as provided by the 
Senate, authority to purchase press clippings. 

Amendment No. 2, relating to national de- 
fense activities of the National Resources 
Planning Board: Appropriates $400,000, in- 
stead of $350,000, as provided by the House, 
and $500,000, as provided by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 3: Corrects a total. 

Amendment No. 6, relating to the Canal 
Zone Biological Area: Eliminates the para- 
graph, inserted by the Senate, appropriating 
$10,000. 

Amendment No, 12, United States Housing 
Authority: Authorizes the use of $3,470,000 
of Housing Authority funds for administra- 
tive purposes, as provided by the Senate, in- 
stead of $3,388,000 as provided by the House. 

Amendment No. 14, United States Housing 
Authority: Authorizes $90,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $25,000 as proposed by 
the House, for informational service func- 
tions. 

Amendment No. 15, United States Housing 
Authority: Authorizes $120,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $103,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, for personal services in 
connection with the functions and duties of 
the Tenant Relations Division. 

Amendment No. 16, relating to motor 
transport regulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: Substitutes the word 
“applicable” for the word “applied”, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority: Authorizes, as proposed by the 
Senate, additional steam electric generating 
facilities with a rated capacity of approxi- 
mately 60,000 kilowatts. 

Amendment No. 22, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority: Appropriates $79,800,000, instead of 
$69,800,000 as proposed by the House and 
$81,055,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Retains the Senate 
language prohibiting the employment, from 
any appropriation contained in the act, of 
any person who advocates, or who is a mem- 
ber of an organization that advocates, the 
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overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence. 

Amendment No. 25: Corrects a section 
number. 

Amendments in disagreement 

The committee of conference have not 
agreed respecting the following amendments: 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5: Relating to the 
item appropriating emergency funds for the 
President. 

Amendment No. 23, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority: Relating to purchases without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
in connection with the use of funds for 
national-defense purposes. 

C. A. Wooprum, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, 

Jon M. HOUSTON, 

JOE STARNES, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

Francis Case (with 
reservation as to 
No. 5), 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
this conference report is a unanimous 
report, as the gentleman from Virginia 
has stated. 

The bill, as it returns to the House 
from the Senate, carries a total of $1,- 
414,626,838. This, compared with the 
bill as it passed the House, reflects an 
increase of $10,050,000 in appropriations, 
together with an $82,000 increase in au- 
thorizations. As compared with the bill 
as it passed the Senate, it reflects a 
decrease of $1,365,000. It is still about 
$8,893,000 below the Budget figures. 

The principal item of increase is in 
respect to the T. V. A., an increase of 
$10,000,000 for the development of 35,000 
kilowatts additional power for national- 
defense purposes through expediting the 
completion of the dam at Coulter Shoals, 
already authorized, so that it will be 
available in 1943 instead of in 1944. 

In this connection, and in connection 
with the general power program, I call 
attention to the fact, as appears from 
page 39 of the Senate hearings, that as 
late as December Mr. Dunn, who, of 
course, is Mr. Knudsen’s power expert, 
stated that there was no justification 
for the general impression that there was 
any danger of a shortage of power; that 
from the contracts entered into by the 
War Department and their schedule for 
aluminum and similar metals there was 
no reason to fear any shortage of power, 
and that they were in entire disagree- 
ment with those who believed otherwise. 

I call attention also to the fact that as 
late as January 7, when T. V. A. was 
before the House committee, there was 
no indication of any immediate neces- 
bri for a further increase in power facili- 

es. 

I further call attention to page 41 of 
the Senate hearings, and to the follow- 
ing statement by a Member of the other 
body: 

I have been among those who have gone 
along with the T. V. A. development but 
it rather looks to me as if they were taking 
advantage of the situation to conjure up 


every possible excuse for permanent and ex- 
pensive construction based on temporary 
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needs. [It seems to me that there 
is no inclination to try and get along with 
the already enormous expenditure, but that 
they are conjuring up the possibilities which 
may arise in 1942 and 1943 to involve the 
Government in very heavy permanent ex- 
penditures. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not opposing 
the increase. I think a reasonable case 
has been made for it. I hope, however, 
the T. V. A. will not overlook the com- 
ment referred to. 

There is a further item in the confer- 
ence report which provides for the ad- 
dition of 60,000 kilowatts of power at 
Watts Bar through the construction 
there of a third steam generating unit 
estimated to cost $4,500,000. In view of 
the liberality which the Congress has 
shown toward T. V. A., it is encouraging 
to learn that this item of expenditure 
can be financed by T. V. A. from its own 
resources without further appropriation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts made reference to the 
testimony given by Mr. Dunn, the en- 
gineer on whom Mr. Knudsen relies. 
Those statements, as quoted by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, were made 
before the passage of the lend-lease bill 
and at a time when this country was 
providing for its own defense only. I 
call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that since that testimony was 
given we have passed the lend-lease bill 
and we are now about to expend $7,000,- 
000,000 for the defense of other nations. 
It seems to me that all the testimony 
given by the experts as to what was 
needed in the way of power, in the way 
of equipment, and in the way of hous- 
ing, had to do with our own defense and 
not with the defense of the democracies 
of the world. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There would 
be great force to the gentleman’s obser- 
vation if the record did not indicate that 
the additional needs provided for ma- 
terialized almost immediately after Jan- 
uary 7, and therefore, before the pas- 
sage of the lend-lease bill. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

Tho Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 4: Page 6, line 9, after 
“for”, insert “emergencies affecting.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment No. 5: On page 6, in line 6, 
after “thereto”, insert “for any purpose for 
which the Congress has previously made ap- 
propriation or authorization without regard 
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to the provisions of law regulating the em- 
ployment of persons in the Government 
service, such as section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes and the civil-service and classifica- 
tion laws.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wooprum of Virginia moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by such 
amendment, insert the following: “for any 
purpose for which the Congress has pre- 
viously made appropriation or authorization 
and without regard to the provisions of law 
regulating the expenditure of Government 
funds or the employment of persons in the 
Government service, such as section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes and the civil-service 
and classification laws; and any waiver here- 
under of the provisions of any law regulat- 
ing such expenditure or such employment 
shall not be exercised by any agency unless 
the allocation to such agency or subsequent 
action of the President in connection there- 
with permits any such waiver to be availed of.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the motion for concurrence in 
the amendment with an amendment re- 
stores to the bill the language which was 
stricken from the bill on a point of 
order raised by me in the consideration 
of this measure. However, attention 
should be called to the fact that the 
amendment now carries considerable 
additional language, and it is the hope of 
the conferees that this language cor- 
rects some of the reasons for making the 
objection in the first place. 

I cannot say that personally I am 
entirely satisfied with it, but I am satis- 
fied it was about the best we could get 
under the circumstances at the present 
time. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, with respect to his 
understanding of the effect of this 
amendment on auditing by the General 
Accounting Office of expenditures from 
this emergency fund. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. We 
were given very positive assurance not 
only from the General Accounting Of- 
fice, but also from the Budget, that this 
will not waive the necessity for auditing 
these expenditures. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
I might add that assurance is one of the 
reasons the conferees reached an agree- 
ment on this language. 

Further than that it should be pointed 
out that the waivers of existing law are 
now limited by the last part of the 
amendment to those waivers that are ap- 
proved by the President. The language 
without that provision would have 
waived the general laws with respect to 
expenditure of Federal funds insofar as 
this $100,000,000 was concerned and 
would also have waived the civil service 
laws and classification laws as to salaries. 
This is redundant as far as the waiver 
of civil service laws is concerned, be- 
cause the President already, under the 
Constitution and by different acts of 
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Congress in years gone by, has the au- 
thority to suspend the civil service laws 
when he deems it necessary, and at this 
point I would ask permission to extend 
in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Flem- 
ming, Commissioner of the Civil Service 
Commission, on this particular point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objcction. 

The letter referred to follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1941. 


Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Case: In conformity 
with your request, I am very glad to provide 
you with information regarding certain lan- 
guage relative to civil service contained in 
the independent offices appropriation bill (H. 
R. 2788), as printed on March 11 with the 
amendments of the Senate numbered. 

The language in question, which appears on 
Page 6, lines 13, 14, 15, 16, is as follows: 

Without regard to the provisions 
of law regulating the employment of persons 
in the Government service such as section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes and the civil- 
service and classification laws *,.” 

The authority vested in the President of the 
United States by the Constitution, by section 
1753 of the Revised Statutes and by the Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883, very clearly 
gives to the President the right to waive the 
competitive provisions of the Civil Service 
Act whenever in his judgment such a waiver 
is necessary in the interests of sound admin- 
istration. Ever since the Civil Service Act 
was passed, Presidents of the United States 
have exercised this authority. 

Consequently, any language in an appro- 
priation bill telling the President that he can 
make appointments without regard to the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act is a provi- 
sion which gives to the President authority 
which he already has and is, therefore, su- 
perfluous. 

It is recognized that during an emergency 
period such as the present one it is necessary 
from time to time to waive the competitive 
provisions of the Civil Service Act. When- 
ever it is apparent that it is necessary to 
take such action, the President has a clear 
right to do so without any action being taken 
by Congress. ; 

In fact, in order to facilitate the recruiting 
of personnel for the national-defense pro- 
gram, the President has delegated some of 
his authority for the waiving of the com- 
petitive provisions of the Civil Service Act 
in Executive Order No. 8564, which reads as 
follows: 

“Whenever, because of a public exigency 
directly connected with the national-defense 
program, or because of the urgency for the 
immediate filling of a position involved in 
such program, the Civil Service Commission 
determines that it is in the public interest to 
do so, it may authorize the filling of any posi- 
tion connected with the national-defense 
program for a term not extending beyond the 
duration of the national-defense program, 
without regard to the competitive require- 
ments of the civil-service rules, subject to 
such noncompetitive tests of fitness as the 
Commission may prescribe. Persons so ap- 
pointed will not thereby acquire a classified 
(competitive) civil-service status.” 

The Commission has been operating in 
terms of this Executive order in such a man- 
ner as to insure the meeting of deadlines 
for personnel in connection with the needs 
of national-defense agencies. 

The above reasoning does not apply, how- 
ever, to the Classification Act of 1923, which 
has the effect of fixing salaries for positions 
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according to scales set by Congress. This act 
is binding on the executive branch of the 
Government as far as positions in the de- 
partmental service are concerned unless it is 
waived in particular instances by the Con- 
gress. Consequently, if it is desired to waive 
the classification act in connection with the 
use of the President’s fund, the language 
which appears in H. R. 2788, on page 6, line 
16, namely, “and classification laws,” would 
need to remain. 

I hope this provides you with the informa- 
tion you requested. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As far as 
suspension of the classification law is 
concerned, I believe there is no existing 
authority for that, unless it is given by 
this amendment. I earnestly hope that 
in the future on all these appropriations, 
where we are granting large sums of 
money, and particularly large lump sums 
of money for the President to expend 
without specifying the particular object, 
that we may place about them every 
possible safeguard to insure conformity 
to every practicable standard on the ex- 
penditure of public funds. When we 
give a blanket waiver of existing law on 
the expenditure of Federal funds, we in- 
vite waste, graft, and trouble. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 23: Page 70, line 15, after 
“1941”, insert “Provided further, That pur- 
chases may be made by the Authority during 
the fiscal year 1942 without regard to the 
provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes and section 9 (b) of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, as amended, when in 
the judgment of the Board of Directors of the 
Authority such a procedure will expedite the 
completion of projects determined by the 
President to be essential for defense pur- 
poses.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment, and on that, Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the several motions were agreed to 
was laid on the table. 


THREE-YEAR REGULAR NAVY, MARINE 
CORPS, OR COAST GUARD MEMBERS, 
AND CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS THEREOF 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a bill (H. R. 4125) to amend 
Public Law No. 783, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, so as to relieve 3-year Regular 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
members, and certain members of the 
Reserve components thereof, from selec- 
tive training and service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
understand this bill simply provides that 
anyone who has had service in the 
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naval branch of our defense establish- 
ment is exempt from being drafted into 
the military branch. 

Mr. MAY. It applies to members of 
the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, and 
the Regular Navy only as to those who 
had served a 3-year term of enlistment, 
and prevents their immediate reenlist- 
ment under the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
it apply in any way to the service in the 
event of another war? Does it preclude 
their being called into the service in the 
event of another war? 

Mr. MAY. No; I think not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
There are other amendments before the 
gentleman’s committee that his commit- 
tee is considering? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. One 
concerning dentists and college students 
and physicians. Are they included in 
this bill? 

Mr. MAY. They are not. This merely 
relates to members of the Marine Corps, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, and certain 
members of the reserve components. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
the gentleman considering bringing in 
any other amendment before this session 
of Congress ends? 

Mr. MAY. We are considering a 
large number of amendments. There are 
a great many of them but none of them 
is so urgent as this one which we have 
brought in at this time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Of 
course the matter of emergency is a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

Mr. MAY. Yes. This bill means this: 
Men who have completed their term of 
service and been discharged from their 
term of service in training in the Coast 
Guard are being brought in and inducted 
under the provisions of section 5 (b) of 
the Selective Service and Training Act, 
and we felt it would be improper and un- 
fair after giving those men a 3 years’ 
training to pick them up again and sub- 
ject them to another year of training. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Les. 

Mr. PACE. Take the case of a young 
man who in the last few weeks has been 
discharged from the marine service, and 
this rank injustice has been done to him 
by being inducted into the selective sery- 
ice. Will he be discharged from the 
service in which he has been inducted if 
this bill should pass? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; the bill provides for 
that, by permitting such persons to exer- 
cise the option of withdrawing, 

Mr. ANDREWS. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the 
bill does not provide that. If this bill is 
passed, a man who has been called will 
immediately be given his option by the 
selective service administration of with- 
drawing. 

mr: PACE. That is not covered in the 
act 

Mr. MAY. No. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
As I understand it, this bill is for the 
purpose of exempting from selective serv- 
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ice men who have served in the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What 
does the gentleman mean when he says 
“men who have just served”? Suppose 
they went out 2 years ago, or something 
like that? 

Mr. MAY. It applies to all of them, 
but I merely cited a case where a man 
has just come out and then is called. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The ef- 
fect of the bill will be that anyone who 
has been in the Navy or the Marine 
Corps or the Coast Guard, and is there- 
fore subject to their call would not be 
called under the selective service. 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
the gentleman’s committee has done a 
good job. 

Mr. MAY. We have tried to do what 
we felt was fair and just in this instance. 
There are, however, a large number of 
suggested amendments that we shall try 
and consider at some future time. This 
one was in line with what we wanted to 
do in the original act, but we were urged 
by the Navy not to do it at that time 
and yielded to their demands which has 
proven unwise. As to future amend- 
ments we shall have to give the act a 
reasonable opportunity to be tried out 
from an administrative point of view. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Les. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Can the 
gentleman give us any assurance as to 
the probable fate of the bill when it goes 
downtown? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. It has been agreed to 
by the Selective Service Bureau, and en- 
dorsed by the War Department and the 
Secretary of War has a letter here in 
which he says it is the proper procedure, 
and a proper bill. I imagine that the 
President will approve it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
reason for asking that i: this. The gen- 
tleman will remember, when the con- 
ference report was brought into the 
House on the passage of the selective 
service bill by the Senate, I raised this 
question at that time and asked the gen- 
tleman that question, and we were put 
off by the statement that a representative 
of the Navy who was present at the con- 
siderations of the conferees said that the 
bill was all right. 

Mr. MAY. That was a correct state- 
ment at that time, and that was the fact 
then and it is the fact now. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But it is 
a fact now that the Navy is willing to 
have this bill passed? 

Mr. MAY. I stated at that time, and 
I repeat it now, that we had this provi- 
sion in the legislation and would have 
maintained it in conference but for the 
fact that representatives of the Navy 
came before the conferees and insisted 
that it be taken out. Now they say that 
it is all right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am sure 
that the House committee was in the 
right position then. I am glad that sup- 
port has come around to that position, 
because I felt at the time it was a serious 
injustice. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (b) of 
Public Law No. 783, approved September 16, 
1940, be amended to read as follows: 

“(b) In time of peace, the following per- 
sons shall be relieved from liability for train- 
ing and service under section 3 (b) and 
from the liability to serve in any Reserve 
component of the land or naval forces im- 
posed by this act: 

“(1) Any person who shall have satisfac- 
torily served as an officer or enlisted man for 
at least 3 consecutive years in the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
before or after or partially before and par- 
tially after the time fixed for registration 
under section 2. 

“(2) Any person who is a member of the 
active National Guard who shall have satis- 
factorily served as an officer or enlisted man 
for at least 1 year in active Federal service 
in the Army of the United States, and subse- 
quent thereto for at least 2 consecutive years 
in the Regular Army or in the active National 
Guard, before or after or partially before and 
partially after the time fixed for registration 
under section 2. 

“(3) Any person who is an officer or en- 
listed man in the active National Guard at 
the time fixed for registration under sec- 
tion 2, and who shall have satisfactorily 
served therein for at least 6 consecutive 
years, before or after or partially before and 
partially after the time fixed for such regis- 
tration. 

“(4) Any person who is an officer in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on the eligible list 
at the time fixed for registration under sec- 
tion 2, and who shall have satisfactorily 
served therein on the eligible list for at least 
6 consecutive years, before or after or par- 
tially before and partially after the time 
fixed for such registration. 

“(5) Any person who is an officer or an 
enlisted man in the Organized Naval Re- 
serve or the organized Marine Corps Reserve 
at the time fixed for registration under sec- 
tion 2, and who shall have satisfactorily 
served therein for at least 6 consecutive years, 
before or after or partially before and par- 
tially after the time fixed for such registra- 
tion or any person who is an officer or an 
enlisted man in the Naval Merchant Marine 
Reserve or Volunteer Naval Reserve or Volun- 
teer Marine Corps Reserve at the time fixed 
for registration under section 2, and who 
shall have satisfactorily served therein for 
at least 8 consecutive years, before or after 
or partially before and partially after the 
time fixed for such registration.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “who”, strike 
out the word “is” and insert the word “as.” 

Line 6, strike out the word “who.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I call up the bill (H. R. 4183) making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, for civil functions admin- 
istered by the War Department, and for 
other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the same may he considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
freshing in these times to have before us 
a measure emanating from the War De- 
partment, which, to a very large extent, 
deals not with war and implements of 
war, but with undertakings solely in the 
interest of our people in the normal way 
of life. 

I wish I might not have to say there 
is an exception, but it is true that some- 
thing more than one-fourth of the 
money in the bill may be said to be re- 
sponsive to the present defense-prepara- 
tion efforts, occasioned very largely by 
new undertakings in course of prosecu- 
tion in the Canal Zone. 

This is a short bill, dealing with some 
half-dozen lines of activity, but in its 
river and harbor and _ flood-control 
phases it reaches into every section of 
the country, and nearly all of us, very 
naturally, have a keen interest in the 
projects which such works embrace. 

The Budget estimates, upon which the 
bill is based, call for a total of $221,- 
272,228. The bill you have before you is 
in that identical amount. We have made 
an adjustment within one appropriation, 
which I shall discuss in a moment, and 
through the report we indicate our de- 
sire that the Department should make a 
minor adjustment within another. 

There was very little else for us to do. 
If we are in sympathy with the principle 
of providing sparingly for nondefense 
projects in order not alone that there 
may be more funds available for na- 
tional-defense projects but to avoid in- 
fringement upon defense preparation by 
work projects creating heavy labor and 
material demands. We have adhered to 
the Budget figures for those reasons. 
The Budget Bureau itself had thus been 
guided, and certainly left us with no lee- 
way for effecting reductions. 

I shall touch briefly upon the several 
items in the bill in the order in which 
they appear therein. 

Cemeterial expenses are up and the 
probability is that they will go up more. 
If interments measure up to the esti- 
mates, there will be need later to pro- 
vide additional funds for markers and 
headstones for graves. The bill includes 
an additional amount of $430,000, using 
round figures, for caring for the remains 
of soldier dead that will come about by 
the expansion that has occurred in our 
military forces. 

The Alaska Communication System, 
which is self-supporting, is in for an 
increase of $24,750. Some new Federal 
buildings are becoming available and 
there will be some new equipment neces- 
sary when branches of the system move 
into them, and there is need to provide 
some auxiliary power for all, or prac- 
tically all of the several stations of the 
system maintained in the Territory. 

For rivers and harbors the Budget 
allows $20,000,000 for new work. This 
is the lowest amount since 1935, although 
project upon project has been authorized 
since, and pyramided upon a host of other 
projects awaiting funds for their initia- 
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tion. There are some $4,000,000 worth 
of authorized defense projects, or so- 
called defense projects, which are not 
cared for in the $20,000,000. The 
projects provided for you will see in a 
table on page 36 of the hearings. 

Owing to defense preparation, the 
committee has not disturbed the Budget 
estimate. As to the authorized projects 
having a defense aspect, and there are 
six of them altogether, as I recall, un- 
questionably, as the defense preparation 
effort develops we may expect a Budget 
estimate for their commencement. In 
fact, it has been intimated to us that an 
estimate is being discussed now for one 
of the projects—the Kennebec River 
project in Maine. 

For river and harbor maintenance 
the allocation is $43,100,000. The dis- 
tribution of that amount appears in a 
table commencing on page 37 of our hear- 
ings. For the present year there has been 
made available for maintenance $45,- 
745,310. While unquestionably the engi- 
neers could use more to good advantage, 
I feel that I can assure you that the 
amount proposed will avoid the undoing 
of any finished work or work which will 
attain a maintenance status during the 
ensuing fiscal year. 

For flood control, general, we had 
an estimate of $71,129,000, and we rec- 
ommend to you that amount. It is 
substantially the amount of the current 
appropriation. With the exception of a 
project in West Virginia, which has a 
direct relationship to defense prepara- 
tion, the estimate includes no money for 
commencing new projects, and there are 
many in the program which have not 
been started. You can see the list, start- 
ing on page 57 of the hearings. 

The committee found itself in the same 
situation it was in last year as to this 
general flood-control work—nothing for 
new projects in the estimate at all. 

We have done the same thing we did 
last year. In other words, we have ear- 
marked 10 percent of the amount in the 
Budget for prosecuting work on going 
projects, for beginning new projects, proj- 
ects which constitute a part of the au- 
thorized general flood- control program. 
There are many of them, as you will see 
in the itemization beginning on page 57 
of the hearings. 

The effect of this course is to make 
$6,554,035 available exclusively for start- 
ing projects which have been in a stand- 
by status. Of course, what projects will 
be selected we simply do not know. The 
law says that authorized projects shall 
“be prosecuted in order of their emer- 
rany as may be designated by the Presi- 

ent.” 

Turning to the flood-control project 
applying to the alluvial valley of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the Budget has set up 
$22,000,000, and this bill, likewise, carries 
that amount, which is $8,000,000 less than 
has been made available for the present 
fiscal year. There is about $92,000,000 
worth of work whiċh can be proceeded 
with at this time. A much larger amount 
than $92,000,000 is needed to complete the 
project, but the excess applies to a phase 
which is being restudied, and, perhaps, 
there will need to be some additional 
legislation. 
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The proposed application of the $22,- 
000,000 you will find itemized on page 70 
of the hearings. 

We have got two power projects in the 
bill. One completes the Fort Peck Dam 
installation, which will make available 
50,000 kilowatts. The amount of the ap- 
propriation is $1,845,000. 

The other power project is at the 
Bonneville Dam, in Oregon. We carry 
$7,170,000 for going forward with a 10- 
unit installation, which will have an out- 
put of 518,400 kilowatts, for all of which 
we are told there will be a demand by 
1944. A little more than $3,000,000, over 
and above the amount in this bill, it has 
Bee represented to us, will wind up the 
work. 

As to the Panama Canal Zone, I might 
say that the normal items are normal. 
The expenditures proposed contemplate 
the usual run of outlays for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the existing fa- 
cilities. Getting away from the usual, 
however, there is an item of $4,670,000 
for continuing the special proective works 
project, and we meet with the second in- 
crement for building the new set of locks, 
a matter of $34,932,000 in cash and $79,- 
000,000 in contractual authority. The 
authorized cost of the project is $277,- 
000,000. Last year, you will recall, we 
started the project with $15,000,000 of 
cash and $99,000,000 of contractual au- 
thority. Present indications point to the 
accomplishment of the work well ahead 
of June 30, 1946, which was the original 
objective. 

Mr. Speaker, in a rather general way, 
I believe I have spoken upon all of the 
main provisions of the measure before us. 
I deplore the fact, as I know all Members 
do, that this world situation has so greatly 
interfered with our normal pursuits and 
our normal improvement and develop- 
ment programs, whatever their nature 
may be, and it is my earnest hope and 
prayer that divine Providence may bring 
about an early victory for the democ- 
racies, so that America, instead of being 
employed as the arsenal of democracy, 
may turn its energies into providing pro- 
tection from the ravages of floods, engage 
more extensively in soil conservation and 
reclamation, further improve its rivers 
and harbors, make available an abund- 
ance of cheap power to every section of 
the country, proceed with the construc- 
tion of a great arterial highway system, 
and otherwise engage in undertakings 
that will make this great land of ours a 
more happy place in which to live for 
those who are or who may become privi- 
leged to call it home. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, for civil func- 
tions administered by the War Department, 
and for other purposes, namely: 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SNYDER] has made a very 
full and complete statement with refer- 
ence to the bill. I shall not make a long 
statement, because the bill is within 
budgetary limits. There have been a few 
changes made, simply transfers in cer- 
tain cases, but I do want to call the at- 
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tention of every Member of the House to 
certain testimony in the hearings on page 
46 by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STARNES] about the St. Lawrence water- 
way. His questioning runs over to page 
47 and into page 48. Then, on page 49, 
you will find some questions by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLINS] 
about the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Speaker, shortly we are going to 
get the St. Lawrence proposition, and I 
want to say this afternoon, and I want to 
make it a matter of record, that those of 
you who are interested in worthy flood- 
control projects and worthy river and 
harbor projects had better watch this 
St. Lawrence waterway rather carefully, 
because if 300 or 400 or some other 
amount of millions of dollars is appropri- 
ated for that project it will be very diffi- 
cult for many of the Members to obtain 
moneys for projects in their own districts 
which are vitally necessary to their con- 
stituencies. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, my attention has just 
been called to the fact that the Times- 
Herald tonight carries a statement to the 
effect that the C. I. O. refuses to call off 
the Allis-Chalmers strike, and in the 
newspaper account it says: 

By what power are you and Secretary Knox 
authorized to issue ultimatums when provi- 


sions are already made in the Executive order 
issued— 


And so forth. Well, I would like to tell 
them that unless they call off that strike 
we are going to do something right here 
and now. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Speaker, my concern for my coun- 
try has caused me to view with consid- 
erable trepidation at least three things 
that are going on in this country. One 
is the ridiculous pastime of the War 
Department in drafting dancing girls, 
hostesses, juke boxes, and so forth, to 
make an army of “woman’s home com- 
panions,” or something of that sort, out 
of the million men we have drafted to 
train to defend this country. As far as I 
am concerned, I am going to start voting 
against many of the things that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee or the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for military af- 
fairs bring in here until the War Depart- 
ment starts utilizing those funds for the 
purposes we intended. The social column 
in the War Department is as dangerous 
as it is ridiculous and absurd. The sec- 
ond circumstance that I am concerned 
about is the need to purge this country 
of dollar-a-year men, who by prostituting 
the word “patriotism” have gotten into 
the heart of our Government to utilize 
those positions to divert appropriations 
that we are making into the channels of 
their selfish interests. The whole ca- 
boodle are not worth a dollar a year to 
the public interest. 

My third comment, which is the con- 
clusion of this first, and probably the last, 
speech that I will make this year, is that 
I am gravely concerned about strikes in 
this country. Despite the fact that the 
administrative branch of our Govern- 
ment has power enough to take care of 
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it if they saw fit to invoke those powers, I 
feel that the United States Congress 
should now accept the responsibility that 
is being neglected by the administrative 
branches of the Government. [Ap- 
plause.] 

As far as I am concerned, regardless 
of the fact that it will not be pleasing 
perhaps to a majority of this body, I 
personally cannot agree to Congress go- 
ing in recess until something has been 
done to curb the bottleneck in our pro- 
duction spelled s-t-r-i-k-e. [Applause.] 

Leaders of labor and leaders of man- 
agement are both acting in a hard- 
headed, selfish way. Uncle Sam may 
have to take these hard heads and bump 
them painfully together. 

The evident need of my country makes 
me ready to vote for compulsory arbi- 
tration, if necessary. It might even be 
wise to draft Henry Ford and John L. 
Lewis and William Green, put them all 
on buck private’s pay, and make them 
march down the road for America. 

Regardless of the right and wrong of 
strikes, this is no time for a strike. 
France is not cold in her grave. She is 
our lesson. She was assassinated by her 
own people, and the knife that struck 
her heart was the strike. Strikes must 
stop now. The very least that our coun- 
try can expect is a moratorium on strikes 
until the war is over. If labor and man- 
agement need compulsion, let us give it 
to them now. America is bigger and 
more important than any union or any 
industry. Congress has the power to de- 
clare war on strikes in defense industry. 
There will be no unanimous consent to 
recess until this problem is solved. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp at the end of the debate on 
this bill. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 


For maintaining and improving national 
cemeteries, including fuel for and pay of 
superintendents and th? superintendent at 
Mexico City, and other employees; purchase 
of tools and materials; repair, maintenance, 
and operation of passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles; care and maintenance of the Arling- 
ton Memorial Amphitheater, chapel, and 
grounds in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
and that portion of Congressional Cemetery 
to which the United States has title and the 
graves of those buried therein, including 
Confederate graves, and including the burial 
site of Pushmataha, a Choctaw Indian chief; 
repair to roadways but not to more than 
a single approach road to any national 
cemetery constructed under special act of 
Congress; for headstones or markers for 
unmarked graves of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines under the acts approved March 3, 
1873 (24 U. S. C. 279), February 3, 1879 
(24 U. S. C. 280), March 9, 1906 (34 Stat. 
56), March 14, 1914 (38 Stat. 768), February 
26, 1929 (24 U. S. C. 280a), and April 18, 
1940 (54 Stat. 142), and civilians interred 
in post cemeteries; recovery of bodies and 
disposition of remains as authorized by act 
of May 17, 1938 (10 U. S. C. 916-916d), 
including remains of personnel of the Army 
of the United States who die while on active 
duty; expenses authorized by act of July 8, 
1940 (54 Stat. 743), incident to remains, 
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dependents, and property of employees dying 
while in a travel status or on duty in a 
Territory or possession of the United States 
or in a foreign country; travel allowances 
of attendants accompanying remains of mil- 
itary personnel and civilian employees; for 
repairs and preservation of monuments, 
tablets, roads, fences, and so forth, made 
and constructed by the United States in 
Cuba and China to mark the places where 
American soldiers fell; care, protection, and 
maintenance of the Confederate Mound in 
Oakwood Cemetery at Chicago, the Con- 
federate Stockade Cemetery at Johnstone 
Island, the Confederate burial plats owned 
by the United States in Confederate Cem- 
etery at North Alton, the Confederate Cem- 
etery, Camp Chase, at Columbus, the Con- 
federate Cemetery at Point Lookout, and the 
Confederate Cemetery at Rock Island; and 
for care and maintenance of graves used by 
the Army for burials in commercial cem- 
eteries, $2,765,626: Provided, That no rail- 
road shall be permitted upon any right-of- 
way which may have been acquired by the 
United States leading to a national cemetery, 
or to encroach upon any roads or walks 
constructed thereon and maintained by the 
United States: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used 
for repairing any roadway not owned by the 
United States within the corporate limits 
of any city, town, or village. 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill carries an ap- 
propriation sufficient to complete the 
installation of power and irrigating 
facilities at Fort Peck Dam, which is the 
largest dirt dam in the world. It is 
located on the Missouri River, in Mon- 
tana, and was completed at a cost of 
something like $100,000,000. The in- 
stallation of this power plant is going to 
be a Godsend to the Northwest for irri- 
gation, culinary, and other useful pur- 
poses. It will enable us to put electricity 
in the rural as well as urban homes. 
The completion of this plant will fur- 
nish the necessary power for industrial 
and irrigation development purposes. 
It is the final step in a great and useful 
project, and I hope the appropriation 
will remain in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have this afternoon in- 
troduced two bills. One provides for the 
reduction in Government expenditures 
ty all but defense activities bringing 
them down to the 1933 level. The other 
provides for the drafting of the man- 
hood of this Nation, having in mind that 
the President should be given unques- 
tioned power to draft labor, and having 
that power should exercise it. What is 
going on is perfectly shameful. 

The recent order made by the Presi- 
dent setting up a conciliation board 
does not answer the question. It leaves 
us completely in the hands of the labor 
racketeers. We ought to do something 
and, as has been suggested this after- 
noon, we ought to do it now. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentle- 
man’s resolution provide for a reduction 
of all governmental expenditures with the 
exception of national-defense items? 

Mr. COX. It does. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Did the gentleman 
include in his resolution a reduction of 
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veterans’ benefits similar to the Economy 
Act of 1933? 

Mr, COX. No specific provision is 
made other than that all Federal ex- 
penditures other than defense activities 
should be reduced, and I think they 
should be reduced. Somebody must make 
sacrifice somewhere along the line. The 
veteran has probably already made his. 
Certainly he is entitled to applause for 
his fine Americanism in this time of 
stress. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentleman 
realize that Congress recognized the mis- 
take they made in 1933 when they passed 
the Economy Act by restoring, since 1933, 
practically every benefit the Economy Act 
tock away from the veterans and their 
dependents? 

Mr. COX. I voted for that act, and am 
glad I did, and I think it was a mistake 
for Congress to have shown the white 
feather and run away from it so soon. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, COX. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I may say to my friend 
from Georgia that if we do not cut down 
Government expenditures some place the 
veterans will get nothing after a while. 

Mr. COX. I agree with the gentle- 
man. We are headed for ruin and we 
ought to take this Government out of 
pawn. It is in pawn to the racketeers. 
We ought to recover it, and it is the busi- 
ness of Congress to do the job. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RICH. Would not this be a good 
time to pass the Smith amendments to 
the Wagner Act? 

Mr, COX. I understand a resolution 
has been introduced providing for the 
continuation of that committee. I hope 
it is continued and I hope Congress 
meets its responsibility, reconsiders and 
re-adopts the amendments they adopted 
in the last session. 

Mr. RICH. If we continue the com- 
mittee the Congress is going to do noth- 
ing unless they adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

Mr. COX. I believe the people of this 
country are fed up on the inactivity of 
the Congress as regards labor racketeer- 
ing and its fear or its failure to step up 
and meet its responsibility and do its job. 
The same influences that sent France 
to ruin are now working on us. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

For the preservation and maintenance of 
existing river and harbor works, and for the 
prosecution of such projects heretofore au- 
thorized as may be most desirable in the in- 
terests of commerce and navigation; for sur- 
vey of northern and northwestern lakes and 
other boundary and connecting waters as 
heretofore authorized, including the prepara- 
tion, correction, printing, and issuing of 
charts and bulletins, and the investigation of 
lake levels; for prevention of obstructive and 
injurious deposits within the harbor and 
adjacent waters of New York City; for ex- 
penses of the California Debris Commission in 
carrying on the work authorized by the act 
approved March 1, 1893, as amended (33 
U. S. C. 661, 678, and 683); for removing 
sunken vessels or craft obstructing or en- 
dangering navigation as authorized by law; 
for operating and maintaining, keeping in 


repair, and continuing in use without inter- 
ruption any lock, canal (except the Panama 
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Canal), canalized river, or other public works 
for the use and benefit of navigation belong- 
ing to the United States, including mainte- 
nance of the Hennepin Canal in Ilinois; for 
payment annually of tuition fees of not to 
exceed 50 student officers of the Corps of En- 
gineers at civil technical institutions under 
the provisions of section 127a of the National 
Defense Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 535); 
for examinations, surveys, and contingencies 
of rivers and harbors; for printing and bind- 
ing, newspapers, lawbooks, books of reference, 
periodicals, and office supplies and equipment 
required in the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers to carry out the purposes of this ap- 
propriation, including such printing as may 
be authorized by the Committee on Printing 
of the House of Representatives, either dur- 
ing a recess or session of Congress, of surveys 
authorized by law, and such surveys as may 
be printed during a recess of Congress shall 
be printed, with illustrations, as documents 
of the next succeeding session of Congress, 
and for the purchase (not to exceed $167,870) 
of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehi- 
cles and motorboats, for official use: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended for any preliminary examination, 
survey, project, or estimate not authorized 
by law, $63,100,040: Provided, That from this 
appropriation the Secretary of War may, in 
his discretion and on the recommendation of 
the Chief of Engineers based on the recom- 
mendation by the Board of Rivers and Har- 
bors in the review of a report or reports 
authorized by law, expend such sums as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of harbor 
channels provided by a State, municipality, 
or other public agency, outside of harbor 
lines and serving essential needs of general 
commerce and navigation, such work to be 
subject to the conditions recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in his report or re- 
ports thereon: Provided further, That no ap- 
propriation under the Corps of Engineers for 
the fiscal year 1942 shall be available for any 
expenses incident to operating any power- 
driven boat or vessel on other than Govern- 
ment business: Provided further, That not 
to exceed $1,000 of the amount herein appro- 
priated shall be available for the support and 
maintenance of the Permanent International 
Commission of the Congresses of Navigation 
and for the payment of the actual expenses 
of the properly accredited delegates of the 
United States to the meeting of the Con- 
gresses and of the Commission. 


Mr, CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CULKIN: Page 
7, line 2, after the word “law”, strike ut 
863. 100,040“ and insert “$64,100,040.” 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield. 

Mr. POWERS. After hearing the gen- 
tleman’s amendment I am inclined to 
believe that one of the reasons it is being 
Cffered is because of some erroneous in- 
formation I gave the gentleman. I recall 
that several days ago the gentleman 
asked me something about the rivers and 
harbors and flood-control appropriations. 
I told him at that time I thought there 
would be a certain amount set aside in 
addition and above the $20,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors, and I was sure he 
could sell General Schley his particular 
project. I was in error, in honest error, 
and I am sorry I gave the gentleman that 
information. 

Mr. CULKIN. I thank the gentleman 
for his willingness to make that state- 
ment. It will perhaps clarify and justify 
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my appearance at this time. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have offered this amendment adding 
$1,000,000 to the appropriation for gen- 
eral rivers and harbors purposes. It is 
proposed to substantially earmark this 
item by the discussion here for the pur- 
pose of expending the $1,000,000 on a 
channel at the port of Oswego, N. Y. 

Here are the facts: Three years ago at 
the suggestion of this Government the 
Central New York Power Co. built an 
$18,000,000 steam station at that port. 
The power so created, which amounted to 
200,000 horsepower, was to go into the 
power poo! in northern and central New 
York to service the manufacturers of 
munitions from Buffalo to Schenectady. 
That is a very intensely industrialized 
area. It was supposed at that time that 
this item of harbor improvement had the 
endorsement of everybody in the Gov- 
ernment from the President down. To- 
day I am faced with the fact and the 
committee is faced with the fact that this 
item has been left out because it was 
not budgeted. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that this is a 
vital national-defense item. It is so 
characterized by the National Power 
Policy Committee, which is made up of 
Mr. Lilienthal, Mr. Ickes, Mr. Olds, and 
various other proponents of public owner- 
ship. This group says, in a letter ad- 
dressed to General Robbins in response to 
an inquiry from him, that the studies of 
the National Power Policy Committee 
show that the steam electric plant now 
being operated and constructed at Os- 
wego will be greatly needed for national- 
defense purposes. Then the writer of 
the letter, the able Vice Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Olds, said that the pro- 
posed improvements in Oswego Harbor 
should therefore be among the rivers and 
harbors projects having a definite na- 
tional-defense value. 

When these arch proponents of public 
ownership say that a steam plant built by 
the utilities and built with the money of 
their stockholders is national defense, 
and purely national defense, surely that 
creates an absolute presumption to that 
end. The utilities have gone ahead on 
this implied promise from the adminis- 
tration and have spent some $18,000,000 
in the construction of this plant. The 
plant is now constructed and is being 
operated at tremendous additional ex- 
pense because of the absence of a channel 
in the harbor there. 

It is intended to bring this coal up from 
Pennsylvania, amounting to 300,000 tons 
a year for the present two units. There 
are under contemplation an additional 
two units to this plant, which will make 
the consumption 600,000 tons a year out 
of Pennsylvania. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CULKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the opera- 
tion of this steam plant now constructed 
is handicapped in its operation by the 
high cost in the transportation of fuel. 
The construction of this channel will en- 
able the utility company to save to the 
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consumers—industrial and household 
according to estimates of the engineers, 
some $300,000 a year. May I say that 
under the statutory set-up in New York 
State that such savings are invariably 
reflected back to the consumers. 

This item had the unanimous approval 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
which gave it the lone right-of-way in 
an authorization bill. 

We have spent in the aggregate some 
six or seven hundred million dollars on 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, T. V. A., and 
other public ownership propositions. I 
have no quarrel with that, but in this 
case it is a tax-paying private utility 
spending its own money with the added 
fact that it stands as a bona fide na- 
tional-defense project. It is so char- 
acterized by the administration pro- 
ponents of Government ownership in the 
Power Policy Committee. They urge its 
inclusion in the bill. May I say, Mr. 
Speaker, that in my judgment there is 
nothing sacrosanct about the Budget. 
The Budget carries out the beliefs, social 
and otherwise, of certain gentlemen in 
the Government and this House should 
reserve to itself jurisdiction in such a 
case as this. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Was not this plant 
built really upon the promise or the posi- 
tion taken by the Government that it 
would in good faith construct this chan- 
nel so fuel could be gotten to the plant? 

Mr. CULKIN. I am not charging any- 
body with bad faith. 

Mr. DONDERO. Well, they did de- 
pend on the Government to carry out 
its agreement? 

Mr. CULKIN. There was an implied 
agreement this channel would be forth- 
coming after the usual circumstance of 
authorization and appropriation. Now 
this utility is stopped in its tracks after 
it has spent $18,000,000. This patriotic 
company is making an essential and ab- 
solutely important contribution to na- 
tional defense. It is in aid of every mu- 
nitions manufacturer from Buffalo to 
Schnectady, in the most intensely indus- 
trialized area probably in the Union. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CULKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. As a matter of 
fact, the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
considered this favorably, did it not? 

Mr. CULKIN. Oh, yes; it got the 
right-of-way. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MANnsFIELD] is present and I 
hope he will say a word in reference to 
this matter. I repeat, we are a legisla- 
tive body and there is in these days 
nothing sacrosanct about the Budget. I 
trust this House will favorably consider 
my amendment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite the attention of 
the Members of the House to page 32 of 
the hearings. On page 32 it is stated: 

Mr. SNYDER. I see you have a list of the 
projects authorized by the act of October 
17, 1940, I suggest that that be inserted, 
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but I wish you would have included therein 
the amounts carried in the first deficiency 
bill, 1941. 

That is what I asked General Schley, 
to which he replied: 

Yes; we will do that. 


You will notice he inserts the 21 proj- 
ects that were authorized. 

Turn to page 30 and look at the top of 
the page. I will read what the Bureau 
of the Budget did: 

General ScHLEY. The Budget excluded the 
following projects: 

Kennebec River, Maine 
Boston Harbor, Mass, (seaplane 


ane eeoe 2, 300, 000 

Nantasket (Hull) Gut and Wey- 
mouth Fore River, Mass 41, 000 

Channel from Manteo to Oregon 
Tet N: Ocehan 45, 000 
Silver Lake Harbor, N. CO 60, 000 
Oswego Harbor, N. T 1, 000, 000 
, eee 4, 346, 000 


You will notice that 21 projects were 
authorized but that the Bureau of the 
Budget in analyzing the national-defense 
aspect of the situation left these 6 proj- 
ects out as not coming under the same 
classification or having as high priority 
as the other 15. If the House were to put 
in the Oswego project—and I am in en- 
tire sympathy with the gentleman from 
New York and what he said about the 
usefulness of this project—it only would 
be fair to put in all the other 5 projects 
listed here, because they come under the 
same classification. No estimate was 
sent up here for those other 5 projects, 
just as no estimate was sent up for the 
Oswego Harbor project. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the testimony on page 29, 
about halfway down the page: 

Mr. SNYDER. How important do you con- 
sider the Oswego project in the matter of 
priority in connection with national defense? 

General Rosins. The National Power Pol-. 
icy Committee regards it as highly impor- 
tant. It will save in the matter of trans- 
portation facilities in hauling coal into the 
plant and let deeper-draft vessels come in 
with coal so that it will not require so many 
ships. I think that project can be con- 
sidered as quite important from a national- 
defense standpoint. 

Mr. Snyper. Are those projects regarded 
as of paramount importance in a national- 
defense sense? 

General Rotes. Yes, sir; I think so. 


Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman is quite 
right. The gentleman’s project has high 
priority. So, no doubt, have the other 
five for which no estimate has come in. 
I have no basis for the statement, but 
I have a feeling that all of these projects 
which the Budget has passed over will be 
included in a submission in the near fu- 
ture. I hope so and I hope the gentle- 
man’s project will thus be taken care of. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CULKIN) 
there were—ayes 28, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARRINGTON: 
On page 7, line 2, strike out “$63,100,040” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$88,100,040.” 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker by 
way of explanation, it will be the purpose 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Vooruis] to offer an amendment to the 
flood-control item contained in this bill 
in the same amount as the amount I am 
offering to the rivers and harbors section 
of the bill. 

If those of you who have copies of the 
hearings will turn to page 30, you will see 
there are some 77 projects listed by the 
Army engineers as being projects to 
which it is feasible and desirable from a 
national-defense standpoint to allot 
funds during the current year. The total 
amount of the items the Army engi- 
neers have said they could profitably ex- 
pend is $128,861,700. Out of the 77 proj- 
ects they have listed under the flood- 
control item, only 33 have been allocated 
any funds up to the extent of $20,000,000. 

It is my contention, addressed particu- 
larly to the Members from the Middle 
West, that inasmuch as national defense 
has seen fit to take most of the funds 
which have been available heretofore, 
we should stand shoulder to shoulder be- 
hind an increase in this appropriation as 
well as an increase in the appropriation 
for the flood-control items. There is not 
a single dollar that will go to new work, 
as I read this bill. I agree with my 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CULKIN], in his contention that this 
item increasing the bill from $63,000,000 
to $88,000,000 will give ample funds for 
every item the Army engineers deem de- 
sirable and needful of completion at this 
particular time. I urge upon the Mem- 
bers of the House that they consider that 
they have a stake in this rivers and har- 
bors appropriation bill. 

Many of them have been left out com- 
pletely, and, particularly, for example, 
the gentlemen from Missouri and Loui- 
siana should be interested in this item, 
because on the river down there they 
have allocated no funds at all for the 
purpose of completing that project. 

As for the Missouri River, from Kansas 
City to Sioux City, in which I am chiefly 
interested, last year the total appropria- 
tion for new work on that stretch of 
the river was $3,900,000. This year the 
Budget has cut that by $1,200,000, and 
today we have but $1,700,000 available 
for the next fiscal year. 

In like manner all of the items for 
maintenance work have been curtailed, 
and it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, this 
is the time to assert our influence and 
quit being rubber stamps for the bu- 
reaus. For one, I hope and ask each 
man who is interested in any river and 
harbor item to give full consideration 
to this amendment and vote in support 
of it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. How did the gentle- 
man arrive at the increase of $22,000,000? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. It is $25,000,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. Just what does that 
include? Do you mean the projects on 
page 31 of the hearings? 
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Mr. HARRINGTON. The projects are 
listed on pages 30 and 31 of the hear- 
ings. ‘There are 77 projects listed on 
which they could profitably spend some 
additional funds during this year. 

Mr. DONDERO. The $25,000,000 is to 
be allocated among all of them? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Among the en- 
tire 77 projects; that is right. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have every sympathy 
with my colleagues who have river and 
harbor and flood- control projects in 
their districts or in their areas, which 
are not provided for in the present bill, 
but we must all recognize that with the 
enormous amount of funds that is re- 
quired for the national-defense program 
it is necessary we cut down on other pro- 
grams that may not be considered as es- 
sential at this particular time as the 
defense program. 

The Missouri River, in that region 
which has been referred to by my friend 
from Iowa, has had very generous treat- 
ment by the Army engineers. If you take 
it by and large and look at the history 
of the flood-control program and the 
river and harbor program, you will find 
that the Army engineers have tried to 
do the fair thing by the various areas 
of our country. If we depart from the 
program of letting the Army engineers 
say what priority the various projects 
shall have and fight it out on the floor of 
the House, you know what the inevitable 
result will be. It will be a dog fight here 
from dawn until dark, and if we started 
that sort of program, we would not finish 
here before Monday morning. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. I yield to my friend from 
Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true with re- 
spect to various Members of the House 
from the several States who are inter- 
ested in particular projects that it would 
be unwise for us to undertake to put any 
of those projects in the measure and 
disrupt the bill and the program? 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct in his statement. For in- 
stance, on page 36 of the hearings, there 
is an item of the Missouri River mouth 
to Kansas City, $80,000,000, total esti- 
mated cost, and there has been previ- 
ously aliotted $75,523,834, and there are 
other sections equally generously treated. 
I have friends who have come to me from 
Louisiana and other States who have 
suggested that it is most important that 
their projects be included in the bill at 
this time, but we have had to turn them 
down. We have felt it wise to follow the 
Budget. We have followed the recom- 
mendations of the Army engineers, and 
so we cannot be fish with one and fowl 
with another. We have got to be fair 
with the whole House. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. That is just 
exactly what my amendment is attempt- 
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ing to do. It is an attempt to give every- 
body some of the funds that should be 
made available this year for river and 
harbor work, and $25,000,000 additional 
will give sufficient funds to all of these 
projects so they can have part of the 
work going on. 

Mr. TERRY. If we give $25,000,000 
instead of the $20,000,000, as suggested 
by the Budget, there are many millions 
of dollars additional that could be just 
as wisely spent by the Army engineers. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, does not the gentleman 
think it is just as much in the interest 
of national defense to take care of our 
own projects in the United States as it 
is to allocate and give away funds to 
other nations? 

Mr. TERRY. If the Missouri River 
does not get this allocation of $5,000,000, 
I do not know that the democracies of 
the world will be imperiled. I sympa- 
thize with the gentleman, but we have 
to take first things first. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. And I am just 
pointing that one out as an example. 
There are 77 items in this bill, 44 of 
which have not a cent allocated to them. 

Mr. TERRY. There are a great many 
flood-control projects that have not got 
allocations either. 

Bowie HARRINGTON. But they should 
ve. 

Mr. TERRY. They probably should 
have and in the course of time we will 
get to them. The Army engineers have 
started on this program of building up 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers from 
year to year, and, as has been pointed out, 
if the gentleman will read the record, 
he will see that these rivers have been 
most generously treated. I ask that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Flood control, general: For the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act, approved 
June 22, 1936, as amended and supplemented, 
including printing and binding, newspapers, 
law books, books of reference, periodicals, 
and office supplies and equipment required in 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers to carry 
out the purposes of this appropriation, the 
purchase (not to exceed $27,200) of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles and 
motorboats for official use, and for prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys of flood- 
control projects authorized by law, $71,129,- 
000, of which not to exceed $7,683,035 shall 
be available immediately and exclusively for 
expenditure upon projects on account of 
which allotments heretofore have not been 
made, and, in addition, for the protection at 
approaches to military reservations from flood 
waters: Provided, That $998,342 of this ap- 
propriation shall be transferred and made 
available to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
pre examinations and surveys, as 
authorized by law, for run-off and water-flow 
retardation and soil-erosion prevention on 
the watersheds of flood-control projects, in- 
cluding the employment of persons in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 
of books and periodicals, printing and bind- 
ing, the purchase (not to exceed $15,000) of 
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motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
and motorboats, and for other necessary ex- 
penses: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated herein may be used for flood-control 
work on the Salmon River, Alaska, as author- 
ized by law: Provided further, That funds 
appropriated herein may be used to execute 
detailed surveys, prepare plans and specifica- 
tions, and to procure options on land and 
property necessary for the construction of 
authorized flood-control projects or for flood- 
control projects considered for selection in 
accordance with the provisions of section 4 
of the Flood Control Act approved June 28, 
1938: Provided further, That the expendi- 
ture of funds for completing the necessary 
surveys and securing options shall not be 
construed as a commitment of the Govern- 
ment to the construction of any project. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voornis of 
California: Page 8, line 10, strike out “$71,- 
129,000” and insert “$96,129,000.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this amendment in my opinion 
is an important amendment from the 
standpoint of national defense. If I did 
not believe that, I would not offer it here. 
I have inserted the figures $25,000,000 
because under the plan followed by the 
Corps of Engineers I know what- 
ever the amount of the amendment I 
offer is, it is not all going to be expended 
in the territory about which I appeal to 
you in the few minutes this afternoon. 
In the break-down of expenditures of 
funds which is carried in the hearings it 
is proposed to expend $9,270,000 in what 
is known as the South Pacific division 
under the $70,000,000 appropriation. In 
the statement which I made, and which 
is contained in the last two pages of the 
hearings, there is a statement by the 
district engineer that the Los Angeles 
County flood-control district, in which 
he cites the report of the Chief of Army 
Engineers, who said that $20,000,000 
could be spent with great advantage on 
the flood- control items in that area in 
the next year. 

Now, why do we want this money? 
The first exhibit that I offer is a bunch 
of pictures taken of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation plant, one of the big- 
gest manufacturers of aircraft in this 
country at the present time. Here is a 
picture of the inside of the plant with 2 
feet of water in it, and here is another 
picture of the inside of the plant where 
the sand bags could not keep the water 
from coming in. There are many more 
here which I wish the Members would 
look at. I am talking about a situation 
existing in Los Angeles County, a county 
that has already expended of its own 
money $100,000,000 on flood-control proj- 
ects, and the reason we need this money 
is because there is a certain specific proj- 
ect already recommended by the engi- 
neers that could be built that would 
carry the floodwater away so that it 
would not threaten the Lockheed plant 
or the main air fields in Burbank. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Not at 
the moment. The Lockheed plant is 
located at this point on this map, and 
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when we have heavy rains, the flood 
comes down and sweeps across this terri- 
tory here, and we do not know just where 
it will go, nor can it be controlled ef- 
fectively until the flood-control project 
is completed. A great deal of the work 
has been done but it is not finished, and 
the purpose of this amendment is to 
make possible its speedy going forward. 
Another important item is the dam on 
the San Gabriel River at this point, be- 
cause that dam will make possible a 
diversion of waters of the San Gabriel 
River so that none of those waters will 
go down what we call the Rio Hondo and 
enter the Los Angeles River at this point, 
for when they do it means that there is 
sometimes a great volume of water going 
down through Long Beach and carrying 
silt and boulders and all sorts of debris 
down into the anchorage of the United 
States Fleet, which is located right here 
in the harbor. 

Another reason for having this money 
is that it would make possible to utilize 
and speed the progress of the completion 
of the channel of the Los Angeles River, 
right through the heart of the city of Los 
Angeles. Until that project is completed 
in that area, it will mean that all of this 
shaded area is subject to overflow. In 
this particular area there are located the 
Vultee aircraft plant, the Consolidated 
Steel Co., the North American aircraft 
plant, and a number of other very im- 
portant aircraft factories. The Douglas 
aircraft factory has a plant here and one 
over in this territory. In all of these cases 
we have a situation, with our low coastal 
Plain, subject to flash floods coming out 
of the mountains which are almost un- 
predictable, which could only be con- 
trolled when the program of the Army 
engineers has been concluded. 

I have all sorts of technical informa- 
tion I can give you. I have letters from 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and 
others. Obviously I do not have time to 
read them. Here are some clippings 
from the papers that will show that for 
5 days the Lockheed aircraft plant was 


suut down completely on account of 
floods. 


It seems to me it is as important for 
national defense to have these plants 
able to maintain operation because they 
are free of floodwaters in their fac- 
tories as for any other reason. That is 
the reason I have offered this amend- 
ment. Obviously we have not had any- 
thing like time to present this thing in a 
proper manner. I think we should have 
had debate on this bill. Had we had 
debate, I could have asked for 10 min- 
utes and presented the matter properly, 
but as it is I must hurry through and do 
the best I can. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 3 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the committee is sympathetic 
with the problem of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. VoorHis]. We know he 
is earnest and sincere in his desire to 
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improve the conditions which exist in 
that area. But I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the House that 14 percent of 
this entire amount is going into the Los 
Angeles district. If conditions are so 
bad as painted by the eloquent gentleman 
from California, it strikes me that he 
should be able to get Mr. Knudsen of the 
Office of Production Management, the 
Board of Engineers and the President of 
the United States to go along and agree 
with him. I think that situation is not 
half so bad as the situation we had 2 
weeks ago at the Vultee plant when it 
was closed down by a Communist-led 
strike. For my part, I think we have 
been generous with that area, as generous 
as with any other section of the country, 
and probably more so. Obviously we 
cannot appropriate money for every de- 
sirable project in this country. The 
committee hopes that the House will go 
— with it and vote down this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
not asking for any personal sympathy 
from the committee or anybody else. I 
am trying to do my job here. This does 
not affect my district especially. As a 
matter of fact, most of these important 
plants are not in my district, but are in 
the districts of other Members of Con- 
gress. The only reason I presented this 
amendment is because I conscientiously 
believe it is important. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. No one 
questions the obvious sincerity of the 
gentleman from California. No one as- 
signs to him any ulterior motives. We 
just say the condition of the Treasury 
will not permit; that these projects were 
not recommended by the President, the 
Budget, the O. P. M., and therefore we 
feel the House should sustain the com- 
mittee and vote down the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, The gen- 
tleman knows also there is $7,000,000 
here specifically earmarked to take up 
new projects; and some of us are almost 
forced to wonder if it would not be a 
simpler matter to solve the labor prob- 
lem and the flood problem if these air- 
plane factories were moved to parts of 
the country where they are not bothered 
with floods and are not bothered with 
labor troubles. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I quite 
agree with the gentleman. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Vooruts]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Power plant, Bonneville Dam, Columbia 
River, Oreg.: For continuing the construc- 
tion of the hydroelectric power at Bonne- 
ville Dam, Columbia River, Oreg., as author- 
ized by the acts approved August 30, 1935 
(49 Stat. 1038), and August 20, 1937 (50 
Stat. 731), $7,170,000. 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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BONNEVILLE PROJECT—EARLY COMPLETION OF 
THIS PROJECT NECESSARY FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 

speak briefly in behalf of the item in the 

bill under consideration providing $7,170,- 

000 to continue work on Bonneville units 

7 to 10, inclusive, of the hydroelectric 

generating plant. When the requests for 

appropriations for constructing addi- 
tional generating units in the Bonneville 
project were before the House last year 
some concern was evidenced by some of 
our colleagues as to whether or not we 
were not building beyond the demands 
for power in this area. I urged upon you 
at that time the early completion of the 
project, and presented estimates showing 
that we would need not only the power 
which would be produced by completing 
these units but would need additional 
power in order to carry forward our de- 
fense program. Time has proven these 
predictions true. We are now having 
difficulty in the Northwest to provide 
sufficient power from Bonneville and 

Grand Coulee, when it shall be put into 

production, to supply the demands for 

power not only for carrying forward the 
defense program but to provide for local 
needs. 

Last May 8 I outlined in an extended 
speech, appearing on page 8867 of the 
Recorp, the relationship of modern metal 
production and low-cost power. In this 
discussion I analyzed the defense-metal 
situation and suggested that the low-cost 
Columbia River power be coupled to our 
natural resources in order to provide for 
our metal independence and to furnish 
pay rolls. What has happened since 
bears out the defense needs I predicted. 

Mr. Speaker, this item appearing in the 
War Department civil-functions budget 
for $7,170,000 to continue work on Bon- 
neville units 7 to 10, inclusive, has the 
approval of the Budget and the commit- 
tee. These units were originally author- 
ized in a deficiency bill last fall, and the 
present Budget item is to cover continua- 
tion of this work during the next fiscal 
year. I have appeared before you to urge 
full consideration of this item, and I 
want to outline at this time the need for 
the early completion of these units. 

The necessity for this appropriation 
and other appropriations for the early 
completion of the Bonneville project were 
set forth by U. J. Gendron, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Since the 1st of February the Office of 
Production Management has requested 
that 80,000 kilowatts of power be made 
available to aluminum companies for the 
production of aluminum, in addition to 
the 165,000 kilowatts of power now under 
contract to the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica—or a total of 245,000 kilowatts, which 
will produce some 245,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum per year. Delivery of this ad- 
ditional power is to begin in June 1941. 

The Columbia Steel Castings Co. is ne- 
gotiating a contract for 7,500 kilowatts of 
power for the manufacture and produc- 
tion of steel castings for use in connection 
with the building of ships and other de- 
fense material for delivery this summer. 

The Pacific Carbide Co., which now 
has a contract for 2,000 kilowatts for the 
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manufacture of carbide essential in the 
manufacture of airplanes, ships, and ex- 
plosives, is now negotiating for an ad- 
ditional 2,000 kilowatts for early delivery. 

A steel company has indicated that it 
would be prepared to start operation in 
August 1941, requiring 15,000 kilowatts. 

The Bremerton Navy Yard has re- 
quested 20,000 kilowatts for delivery in 
June 1942. 

The Electro-Metallurgical Co. is nego- 
tiating for power between 7,500 to 37,500 
3 for delivery the latter part of 

41. 

The Tongue Point naval station at 
Astoria and the War Department airport 
at Pendelton will require approximately 
2,000 kilowatts by June 1941. 

An estimated additional 10,000 kilo- 
watts will be required to meet the de- 
mands of R. E. A.’s public utility dis- 
tricts, and municipalities now depending 
upon Bonneville for power. 

An estimated 75,000 kilowatts may be 
required by the private utilities to meet 
the peak load of 1941 and to provide the 
necessary reserve capacity to meet a 
critical situation should the hydroelectric 
capacity be curtailed by a critical water 
year. 

To meet the demand the following gen- 
erating capacity will be available: 


Total 


Bonne Grand | installed 

ville Coulee | capacity, 

kilowatts 
January 1941. 1 194, 400 
August 1941 ae ENNE 248, 400 
PISS ONN 1 356, 400 
December 1941“ 644. 410, 400 
8 2 518, 400 
April 1942. 3 626, 400 


of providing service to first, the Army air- 
port at Pendleton by May 1, 1941; second, 
the naval air base at Tongue Point; third, 
several Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion projects; fourth Bremerton Navy 
Yard; fifth, public utility districts in 
urgent need of additional power; and 
sixth, a number of industrial prospects 
which will require power before the end 
of the calendar year 1941. Every effort 
is being made to meet these emergency 
situations through the reallocation of 
funds by loans from projects now under 
construction, most of which must be 
replaced before the end of the fiscal year. 

The critical situation faced by the Ad- 
ministration to meet its contract com- 
mitments, brought about principally by 
national-defense requirements, i 
probably necessitate pooling of power 
resources of the region and obtaining 
available power from the existing public 
utilities. 

The Bonneville-Coulee power adminis- 
trator reports installation of generators 
at both Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams have been advanced to meet the 
needs of the national-defense program, 
The fifth generator at Bonneville Dam 
has been advanced by the Army engi- 
neers from January 1, 1942 to August 
1941. Reclamation engineers at Grand 
Coulee Dam are also speeding up instal- 
lation of the first major generating unit 
from October 1, 1941, to August 1, 1941. 
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By July 1, 1942, three of the world’s 
largest hydroelectric generators will be 
installed at Grand Coulee Dam, and will 
be interconnected with Bonneville Dam 
and other public and private power sys- 
tems throughout the Northwest. A total 
of 650,000 kilowatts of Columbia River 
power will be available by that time. 

This large block of energy will be ready 
in time to take care of national-defense 
contracts, Administrator Raver said. He 
also pointed out that the rights of pub- 
lic agencies to Columbia River power are 
fully protected under the terms of the 
contracts, and that ample power will be 
available for the electrical needs of the 
region, which are growing at an un- 
precedented rate. 

Imperative need for the increased out- 
put of aluminum alloys for defense re- 
quirements recently was emphasized by 
the Priorities Division of the Office of 
Preduction Management with the an- 
nouncement that the curtailment might 
be necessary in the use of the metal for 
domestic and household purposes. The 
official statement of the defense organi- 
zation declared: 


Industrial users of aluminum in the non- 
defense field are being urged to give im- 
mediate attention to the use of substitutes, 
including plastics, because of the impact of 
a defense program which may make it im- 
possible for them to furnish the general 
public with the usual supply of aluminum 
implements. 


Production of aluminum on a large 
scale in the Pacific Northwest had its in- 
ception in December 1939, when the 
Aluminum Co. entered into a 20-year 
contract with the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration for delivery of 32,500 kilo- 
watts of power. It established its first 
aluminum reduction plant west of the 
Mississippi River at Vancouver, Wash., 
and began production of aluminum on 
September 1 of last year. Since that 
time production has been maintained at 
the rate of 60,000,000 pounds a year, 
Administrator Raver reports. 

From official records I find that con- 
tracts have been executed by the Bonne- 
ville administrator for prime power to- 
taling 278,452 kilowatts of prime power. 
Of this amount the project has 6 in- 
dustrial consumers totaling 226,500 kilo- 
watts; 23 contracts with public agencies 
totaling 20,452 kilowatts; and 2 con- 
tracts with private utilities totaling 
31,500 kilowatts. I understand from 
these same official records that 13 dif- 
ferent defense metal prospects, with 
total loads ranging from over 150,000 to 
285,000 kilowatis are under active nego- 
tiation. Also, it has been estimated that 
in addition to these defense requirements 
to be supplied from the Bonneville cir- 
cuits, an additional 75,000 kilowatts will 
be needed to supply the capacity de- 
ficiency of the public and private sys- 
tems during the peak 1941 season. The 
in-sight power requirements, the largest 
part of which represents very vital de- 
fense metals, will, therefore, exceed the 
ultimate capacity of the Bonneville plant. 
Right now the Bonneville aluminum 
construction is in process which will pro- 
duce about one-half of last year’s alumi- 
num production. It will represent from 
one quarter to one-third of the metal 
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requirements for our airplane program. 
This shows the important part that the 
Bonneville plant is playing in national 
defense. 

Now, let us compare these in-sight loads 
with scheduled plant capacity. To date, 
Bonneville units 1, 2, 3, and 4 are com- 
pleted, totaling 194,400 kilowatts. In 
December of this year, units 5 and 6 will 
be completed, bringing the total installed 
capacity up to 302,400 kilowatts. Unit 
No. 7, which this appropriation covers, 
together with the remaining three, is 
scheduled for service about the end of 
1942. The remaining units are scheduled 
for 1943. These plant schedules and 
loads show the necessity for this appro- 
priation in order to provide the great 
power necessities of the Pacific North- 
west. Without this power the defense 
program must be curtailed. This coun- 
try needs every kilowatt of low-priced 
hydro power that can be had, in order to 
produce the equivalent quantity of strate- 
gic metals that our defense program re- 
quires. The shortage of aluminum 
caused the lag in French airplane pro- 
duction. We now know what this pro- 
duced. It may represent the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

I therefore urge your favorable consid- 
eration of this Budget item. I thank you 
for your past consideration. Last year 
I addressed you on the basis of prepared- 
load estimates. These early estimates I 
gave you have been more than fulfilled, 
and I feel that in the light of these facts 
it would be most unfortunate, particu- 
larly in the interest of national defense, 
not to provide the necessary funds to 
carry this project to early completion. 


RIVERS AND HARBOR PROJECTS IN OREGON 


Mr. Speaker, the Budget and the bill 
include $20,000,000 for new work on au- 
thorized river and harbor projects, and 
$43,100,000 for the maintenance of exist- 
ing projects and structures, and certain 
incidental and necessary expenses. The 
tentative distribution for new work 
among other projects includes the follow- 
ing in my State of Oregon for fiscal year 
1942: 

Columbia River between Vancouver, 
Wash., and Bonneville, Oreg., $542,500. 

Columbia River at Bonneville, Oreg., 
$47,750. 

Columbia River and tributaries above 
Celilo Falls to the mouth of the Snake 
River, Oreg. and Wash., $50,000. 

Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and Idaho, 
$50,000. 

All of these allocations are to continue 
existing river improvements on the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers which are es- 
sential for carrying forward this much- 
needed project, and in view of the in- 
creased navigation on these streams, 
together with needs for national defense 
in connection with projects now under 
construction contiguous to these rivers, 
these allocations should be made. I trust 
that when the bill has been passed, these 
tentative allocations will be made per- 
manent. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been allocated an 
hour, I believe, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of today. I under- 
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stand the House is not to meet tomorrow. 
I believe that is the understanding of 
Members. It would be unfair, I think, 
and probably not good strategy for me 
to attempt to hold the House here for an 
hour this afternoon. Would it be in 
order for me to inquire what is the pro- 
gram for next week and to indicate 
whether I might have some time next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the Committee 
on Rules should report out a rule on the 
alien-deportation bill, that will come up 
Monday. After that, if a rule comes out 
on the net-weight-cotton bill, it will be 
taken up; and then we expect a rule on 
a bill providing for the carrying out of 
a trade agreement with certain South 
American countries in regard to coffee. 
That will come up next week. An appro- 
priation bill will come up next week and 
maybe one or two other matters that 
will not be controversial so far as I know. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I state 
to the House, Mr. Speaker, with the per- 
mission of the House, that I had ex- 
pected to make some report to the House 
with regard to this strike situation. I 
am willing to do it, but, of course, I have 
no way of doing it unless I can get some 
time. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. I am one Member of the 
House. I feel that probably a majority 
believes that this is the most important 
question on the horizon of America to- 
day. Iam very much interested in hear- 
ing what the gentleman has tosay. Iam 
anxious to hear him, I believe he should 
take his hour today. I am sure the Mem- 
bers want to hear him. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last word 
only for the purpose of asking a question 
of the chairman of the committee as to 
whether he believes this money will act- 
ually be used for flood control? There 
is an appropriation of $492,000 for the 
reservoir which takes care of the Merri- 
mack River. Inasmuch as we have more 
industry in that valley than there is in 
any other valley, we are vitally interested 
in it from the standpoint of national de- 
fense as well as flood control. 

Mr. SNYDER. I may say to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts that I be- 
lieve every dollar will be used for the 
purposes designated. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

There is also appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1942 for the operation, maintenance, 
and extension of waterworks, sewers, and 
pavements in the cities of Panama and 
Colon, to remain available until expended, 
the necessary portions of such sums as shall 
be paid during that fiscal year as water 


rentals or directly by the Government of 
Panama for such expenses. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling attention 
to the newly acquired Atlantic and Pa- 
cific bases. That you may have a better 
idea of their value to our defense I read 
the following from page 136 of the hear- 
ings on this bill: 
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Mr. Case. In our discussion a year ago 
with General Strong, then in charge of the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff, I 
believe a remark was made to the effect that 
the operating radius from land base for a 
plane was about 1,000 miles. We had some 
discussion about the desirability of acquir- 
ing bases, and since that time we have leased 
some bases. I want to ask you with refer- 
ence to the bases acquired at Trinidad, An- 
tigua, Mayagwana, St. Lucia, and Jamaica, 
for use in connection with the Puerto Rican 
base. Would they give effective protection 
from any encirclement of the eastern ap- 
proach to the Canal, from the aviation stand- 
point? 

Governor EDGERTON. I think they would. 

Mr. Cask. Do we have any comparable coy- 
erage of the approaches from the western 
side? 

X Governor EpGERTON. I do not think we 
ave. 

Mr. Case. It would be just as bad to bomb 
the Canal from the back door as to bomb 
it from the front door. 

Governor EDGERTON. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Terry. How far is Galapagos Island 
from Panama? 


Governor EDGERTON. About 900 miles. 

Mr. Terry. How far is Cocos Island from 
the Canal Zone? 

Governor EDGERTON. About 500 miles. 

Mr. Snyper. How large is the largest one 
of those islands, or how many square miles 
does it contain? 

Governor EDGERTON. The largest is Albe- 
marle Island which has about 1,500 square 
miles, I believe. 

Mr. Cask. Do those islands have any suit- 
able terrain for landing fields? 

Governor EDGERTON. I think that suitable 
terrain for landing flelds could be found on 
the islands. 

Mr. Case. Do they have good harbors? 

Governor EDGERTON. They have a few good 
small harbors. 

Mr. TERRY. Galapagos is owned by what 
country? 

Governor EDGERTON. Equador, 

Mr. Terry. And Cocos Island? 

Governor EDGERTON. By Costa Rica, 


e Clerk concluded the reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


FOOD FOR EUROPEAN NATIONS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
written that no man can be true to his 
country unless he is first true to himself, 
I would be true neither to my country, 
myself, nor my God if I did not raise my 
voice at this time. I wish to speak about 
a great moral issue confronting the 
United States of America; make a Chris- 
tian appeal in behalf of millions of help- 
less Christian peoples; and ask the direct 
question, “Does America, who has now 
practically become Great Britain’s war 
partner, accept the principle that the 
starvation of her lifelong national friends 
constitute a legitimate weapon of war?” 

Great Britain has taken that position. 
She believes that this war can be won by 
starving the women and children of Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Poland, Finland, 
and Denmark. On March 9 Lord Halifax 
issued a formal statement from his Goy- 
ernment replying to, and denying, the 
proposal of former ex-President Hoover 
for feeding the hungry children of Bel- 
gium, on the grounds that “relief of 
countries in enemy Occupation would, 
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whatever the conditions might be, post- 
pone the day of victory,” and that “the 
British Government would regard it as 
false humanitarianism to agree to the 
admission of foodstuffs to the areas con- 
cerned.” 

To that statement Mr. Hoover very 
properly replied that “it is no false hu- 
manitarianism which saves the lives of 
countless children,” adding that he had 
excellent reason to believe the American 
people were interested in saving the help- 
less little nations who have also fought 
gallantly for freedom as Britain’s ally. 

Mr. Hoover is right. The American 
people will not allow the subject Great 
Britain has tried to close again to remain 
closed. They see as mockery these shouts 
of saving Christian civilization while at 
the same time condemning small and 
peaceful civilized nations on earth to 
famine and pestilence and human decay. 


Have any of you ever seen famine? 
Do you know what it means when thou- 
sands and thousands of children, thou- 
sands and thousands of babies, 
thousands and thousands of mothers 
have literally nothing to eat? Of course 
not. We Americans are fortunate. We 
live in the greatest, richest land in the 
world; we have an abundance of every- 
thing—of milk, of bread, of meat, of 
fats—all the life-giving foods. Hunger 
is only a word to well-fed people like 
you and me. Not a nightmare, not a 
form of slow death as barbaric as any 
medieval torture ever devised. No. By 
the merciful grace of God we know 
nothing of famine. We Americans are 
fortunate. But we have compassion. 
And our Government has been ever 
mindful that we are a compassionate 
people. 

The British Government, however, has 
a record of looking coldly the other way 
from famine conditions, It induced the 
Irish famine, but the Irish were not de- 
feated through it. It suppressed the 
news of the Russian famines when its 
politicians were attempting to attract 
Russia into an alliance with Britain 
against Germany. I wish to say here 
that I want to see Hitlerism destroyed, 
but if Britain thinks it can be destroyed 
by starving Belgian, Polish, Norwegian, 
Dutch, and Finnish children, Britain is 
making another of her disastrous mis- 
takes. She will have forever directed 
against her the hatred of all men whose 
wives and children starve—unless we 
prevent it. That is America’s job. We 
have taken a stake in this war. And 
when this war is over we will need every 
friend we can find in Europe. So will 
Britain. Her need for friends on the 
Continent will be even greater than ours, 

The minds of starving populations are 
not reasoning minds. It is going to be 
hopeless to convince a Belgian, a Pole, 
a Hollander and Dutchman, or a Finn 
of the usefulness of his family’s starva- 
tion for Britain. Or expect him to ap- 
plaud the view put forth by Roland 
Cross, British Minister of Shipping, 
when, in a radio broadcast to the United 
States on December 12, 1940, he said in 
justification of his country’s action in 
stopping food shipments: “There is only 
one verdict we can give—we must put 
the lives of our people first.” To the 
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Belgian, Pole, Dutchman, Hollander, and 
Finn his life is just as important. And 
although he knows that Germany, the 
aggressor, is fundamentally responsible 
for his misery, Britain—the great Chris- 
tian democratic nation—is already being 
held responsible for being indifferent to 
other Christian democratic nations’ 
pleas for life. 

In this country there are 15,000,000 
Americans whose kin are Belgian, and 
Dutch, and Polish, and Norwegian, and 
Finn. They are hearing the cries of 
their suffering relatives rising above cen- 
sorship, pleading for aid. These Ameri- 
cans do not want their relatives to be 
alienated from them or from the demo- 
cratic way of life. And these Americans 
are asking: “Is Britain determined to let 
millions of our relatives and friends 
starve on the mere suspicion that food 
may reach Germany?” 

From the beginning Britain has reject- 
ed the Hoover food proposals on the 
ground that the Germans are not to be 
trusted; that they will seize imports to 
relieve the suffering. She has summarily 
refused a trial to be made even in Bel- 
gium, where conditions are desperate, 
where children are too weak to go to 
school. Yet it isa matter of fact that the 
British are trusting Germany where her 
nationals are concerned. Fifty thousand 
food packages have recently been sent to 
British prisoners in the Reich through 
the British Red Cross and with the per- 
mission of the British Government. The 
German Government can be trusted with 
food for the British in enemy country, 
but it cannot be trusted with what com- 
passionate America wants to send to 
starving Belgium to be dispensed to inno- 
cent children, women, the aged, and un- 
employed. 

Up to the present the American people 
have accepted Great Britain’s refusal to 
permit food ships to go through the 
blockade. We have accepted the state- 
ments of her statesmen, politicians, and 
military minds that starvation is a wea- 
pon of war, although they soften the term 
by calling it “military prudence.” ‘“Mili- 
tary prudence” sounds prettier. But now 
that we are Great Britain’s partner, com- 
mitted to the defeat of totalitarianism, 
and now that the realities, as well as the 
moralities, are becoming more clearly 
etched with the passage of each day, it is 
proper to ask if Great Britain is not cut- 
ting off her nose to spite her face on this 
question of permitting her friends in the 
small invaded democracies to be fed. 

It is now a well-established fact that 
the last nation in Europe to be starved 
out in this war willbe Germany. Accord- 
ing to research results recently reported 
by British, American, Italian, Polish, and 
German economists, her self-sufficiency 
rating, under a well-devised scientific 
plan, is nearly 90 percent. The hope that 
Germany can be starved out is extremely 
remote. Germany began this war with a 
definite plan of never again being de- 
feated by a food blockade such as brought 
her to her knees in the World War. Ger- 
many has unprecedented food stocks. 
And she has hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners—some estimate as high as 
2,000,000 of them—available, under com- 
pulsion, to help her produce food on every 
spare, arable acre. 
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Great Britain argues that if Germany 
fed her war victims, as one school of 
thought feels she is morally and ethically 
bound to do, there would be no famine. 
I do not believe, however, that even 
Great Britain seriously believes Hitler 
will feed foreign and subjugated popula- 
tions at the expense of the stomachs and 
national health of the German people. 
There is just not enough food in Europe 
for everyone, while here in the abundant 
Americas, we have huge, usable sur- 
pluses—some of which are rotting away 
and deteriorating in warehouses. 

The stark, tragic, horrible fact is that 
approximately 40,000,000 fellow humans 
in the small invaded democracies face 
famine. They hunger as we talk and 
deliberate and eat sumptuously. These 
people must be saved if the Christian 
world is not to be everlastingly disgraced. 
A Hitler, or any other tyrant or cold ma- 
terialist, may be able, through some 
queer process of reasoning, to starve 
them in the name of military prudence, 
but a Christian nation such as ours, 
which has always been compassionate in 
dealing with the distress of the under- 
dog, cannot do it. 

It is my firm conviction that the Amer- 
ican people will do everything in their 
power to keep this question alive until it 
is solved. Let us be quick about solving 
it. These defenseless, beaten, and starv- 
ing peoples, who are in their present 
plight because of their defense of the 
democratic ideal—our way of life and 
Great Britain’s, as well—cannot possibly 
solve their problems without the aid of 
the two “big brother” democracies. Let 
us ask our great humanitarian President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to work out with 
Great Britain immediately some for- 
mula—some certain solution—whereby 
the lives of innocent millions may be 
saved. 

Hungry children cannot wait. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


COMMITTEE ON RULES—ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file any reports that 
might be reported out of the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman inform the House 
what the committee has in mind? The 
gentleman has made a rather broad 
request. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The rule on the 
alien deportation bill, and I believe a 
rule on the cotton net weight bill, but 
the latter will not come up on Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Why not ask for the one that may 
come up on Monday? There is no need 
of asking blanket authority unless it is 
going to be used. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I feel that is a 
fair suggestion. Mr. Speaker, I modify 
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my request. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Rules may have 
until midnight tomorrow to file rules on 
the bills just referred to. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I assume the gentleman 
intends to bring up the coffee bill on 
Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The alien de- 
portation bill will come up on Monday. 

Mr. FISH. Perhaps both? 

Mr. McCORMACK.. I would not say 
that, because I believe the alien depor- 
tation bill may take the greater part of 
the day. 

Mr. FISH. What does the gentleman 
propose for Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday we 
expect to take up the cotton net weight 
bill and then the coffee bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
the understanding however is that there 
will be no vote on the alien deportation 
bill on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is my inten- 
tion if the House will support me that 
the vote on the alien deportation bill go 
over until Tuesday. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the 
majority leader this question: I think 
the committee should bring in a bill to 
deport aliens, but is the Committee on 
Rules going to bring in a rule on any 
bill stopping strikes? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] 
for an hour. 

THE PRESERVATION OF THIS COUNTRY 
AND THE PRESERVATION OF SECURITY 
IS VITAL QUESTION TODAY 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 

er, I find myself in considerable embar- 
rassment in an attempt to speak to the 
House at this hour when it has been 
agreed that we are to adjourn over the 
weekend, and many Members present, no 
doubt, have arranged to leave today. 
But when I consider the situation of the 
country, when I consider that the people 
of this country have but one business 
that is relatively worthy of consideration, 
that is, the preservation of the country, 
the preservation of its security; when I 
consider the actual peril of my country 
today, it seems to me that many of the 
things we are working at are pretty triv- 
jal. Let I know they have to be attended 
to. 

It is difficult to realize on a beautiful 
spring day like this, when we come and 
go as we will, that probably we are almost 
in identically the situation as France 
when it was depending upon the Maginot 
Line and its people were divided in their 
attitude toward national defense. I want 
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to get across that picture. I want you 
to look at it for a minute. 

Here was a great, proud nation. To- 
ward its borders were marching the mili- 
tary forces of Germany. Its own people 
stopped the wheels of industry which 
were necessary to provide the machines, 
the instrumentalities, through which its 
people could preserve the security of a 
great country. Its own people did that, 
not somebody else—its own people. 
What would the people of France give 
today if in those hours of national peril 
they had done what they did after the 
Maginot Line was broken? The testi- 
mony before our committee is that even 
after the Germans had advanced far into 
France, after much of industry had been 
taken over by the Germans, those united 
people, solidified by the consciousness of 
a common danger, turned out more in- 
strumentalities to defend themselves in 
1 month than they had done in two and 
a half months before that. But it was 
too late. There are no sadder words 
of tongue nor pen than those. Men, 
women, and children worked till they 
dropped in their tracks, former Ambas- 
sador to France Bullitt told our commit- 
tee, but it was too late. 

Mr. Speaker, we also have a “Maginot 
line,” just one line, the Navy. The Navy 
is all we have. Here we are playing like 
children, manufacturers fighting for 
profits, operatives fighting for gains. All 
the while we are assuming in America 
to say to all the world, “Stay out of this 
hemisphere.” That is a good deal of ter- 
ritory. I am not saying these things in 
criticism. I am stating facts. We are 
deep in the internal politics of Europe, 
deep in the affairs of Africa, deep in 
the affairs of Asia. We proclaim to the 
world that we are the arsenal for one of 
the two warring groups. Whether wisely 
or unwisely, our strategy has been differ- 
ent from the basic elementary strategy 
of military tactics. There has been no 
effort to divide those who may be our 
active enemies tomorrow, because we 
threaten everybody. Let us face it. We 
have threatened everybody in the world 
able to fight if England breaks. 

We act like children. We go to cock- 
tail parties, we play the horse races, we 
act like children at play. We stop muni- 
tion factories when this Nation is facing 
the greatest peril that it has faced since 
it began to be a nation, incomparably 
the greatest today. Our “Maginot line,” 
the ships that float on the seas, great 
battleships, can be put out of commis- 
sion by a bomb. We sit down here when 
we know we are moving rapidly toward 
actual belligerent contact with this war, 
unprepared either to carry it on or to de- 
fend ourselves. We tie up production es- 
sential to our national existence while we 
fight for profits and gains among our- 
selves, 

We are going to meet the supreme 
test before this thing is over. An ego- 
tistical people have imagined there is 
not going to be any shooting unless we 
shoot first. Actually we in Washing- 
ton have been telling the people that 
we are going to do everything short of 
war as though we alone determined the 
issues of war or peace. If these people 
to whom we are furnishing munitions 
of war fall, or whenever those muni- 
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tions of war that we are furnishing to 
them make them more hurtful to Ger- 
many than our more formal participa- 
tion, which would compel us to divert a 
large part of our productive energy to 
our own defense, is there anybody with 
little enough sense not to know we will 
then be attacked? Has anybody little 
enough sense not to realize that? 

I was somewhat embarrassed because 
of the lateness of the hour, but you 
have removed all embarrassment by the 
character of attention you give. I talk 
to you, statesmen of America, sitting 
under the dome of this Capitol, in the 
high peak of human history, clothed in 
the liberty and security of a great Re- 
public, all conscious that you have a 
deep sense of responsibility. We sre 
dealing with a difficult situation. It is 
absolutely essential that this country, 
which is yet weak inside, have the bene- 
fit of the solidifying influence of a con- 
sciousness of a common danger if we 
are to win. We do not do our people 
justice; we do not discharge our duty 
here when we deceive the people with 
reference to the danger they actually 
face. We are watchmen on the tower. 
The highest duty we owe to the people 
is not to lead them blindly and unpre- 
pared into this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, if the American people 
knew the truth about this thing, there 
would be no more strikes in America. 
They would open their factories to every 
honest, decent American willing to help 
prepare his Nation in order that it might 
not be attacked, or if attacked, that our 
boys might have all that a loyal, pa- 
triotic citizenship could give them with 
which to protect themselves and defend 
the opportunity of their Nation to re- 
main great and free. There are in 
those factories men and women just as 
patriotic as you are. If they realized 
the situation and if they knew our dan- 
ger, they would tear apart the men who 
stand between them and a chance to put 
effective guns in the hands of their sons 
upon whose bodies we have put the uni- 
form of this country, 


France went to pieces inside or it never 
would have broken against the German 
shock. America is weak inside or these 
strikes would not be happening, they 
would not be permitted. Wars are won 
in the factories today. Let nobody forget 
that. Wars are won or lost in the fac- 
tories today. Frenchmen in the factories 
of France were winning the first great 
victory for Germany before the Germans 
struck the Maginot Line. 


I am going to send to the Clerk’s desk 
copy of the testimony which Ambassador 
Bullitt gave to our committee with refer- 
ence to conditions in France. I will print 
it in the Recorp immediately following 
my own remarks. I urge every person 
who sees this Recorp to read Mr. Bullitt’s 
statement of how France was first de- 
stroyed from within, noting the similarity 
between what happened in France and 
some things happening in this country 
now. If anything on earth can warn a 
sleeping, indifferent, juvenile people and 
give them a sense of the greatest respon- 
sibility that ever challenged a generation 
since time began, his testimony should 
warn America, 
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We wonder about France. We say, 
“How could the French people have done 
the things they did, considering their cir- 
cumstances?” American statesmen and 
American people, let it not happen that 
when the history of this period is written 
it will be said, “How could America have 
done as it did, even with the warning of 
France right before it?” We are repeat- 
ing absolutely the mistakes of France. 

Before we do this job these boys whom 
we are putting in uniform will not be 
knocking off at 5; they may be standing 
the night watches. Let nobody be a big 
enough fool not to know that. We have 
just one line of defense now, a thin line 
of battleships that guard the shores. 
That is all. Wheels of production are 
not turning. Factories are silent. Es- 
sential materials lie unfinished while 
armies devastate the world, awaiting, 
perhaps, only the ripening opportunity to 
accept the challenge of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
testimony of Mr. Bullitt, recently Ambas- 
sador to France, to which I have referred, 
and ask unanimous consent that. the 
Clerk read it. It will be printed at the 
conclusion of my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(See former Ambassador Bullitt's 
statement printed at the end of Mr. 
Sumners’ remarks.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I ask the 
newspaper correspondents in the gallery, 
as a compliment to the House, to state to 
the country somewhere in their reports 
that even though the hour has grown 
late, not a person, not a single Repre- 
sentative of the people of the Nation, has 
left this Chamber since the consideration 
of this part of the Nation’s business 
began. 

Let me now call your attention to the 
testimony of Mr. Meigs, Chief of the Air 
Division of the O. P. M., as to what we 
are doing in this country in regard to 
airplane production. 

His testimony will be printed imme- 
diately following that of Mr, Bullitt. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has recewed 
much testimony as to the effect of strikes 
upon the production of planes, guns, 
ships, and upon the construction and 
equipment of new plants and canton- 
ments; but it seems to me that Mr. Meigs’ 
statement in connection with what is 
learned from the press will give to the 
people the picture. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place the testimony of Mr. Meigs, 
given before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(The testimony referred to appears at 
end of remarks immediately following 
Mr. Bullitt’s statement.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The num- 
ber of man-days idle because of strikes 
does not give the picture. According 
to Mr. Meigs’ testimony, as many as 
200 different factories may each be 
making a different part of a plane. 
When one of those factories upon which 
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there is dependence for an essential part 
is idle, the completion of the plane is 
held up. So it is that a strike at any one 
factory in the chain of factories produc- 
ing parts of a plane may hold up com- 
pletion of the plane as effectively as if 
there were a strike in each of the 200 
factories. That is what makes each in- 
dividual strike in these plants of such 
broad importance. 

The next question is, What shall be 
done about it; who shall do it; and when 
shall it be done? The legislative branch 
of the Government has already enacted 
legislation providing for military train- 
ing. Last week it appropriated for ex- 
penditure by the President and executive 
agencies the sum of $11,000,000,000 to 
provide arms, munitions, planes, ships, 
and the other things necessary for war or 
defense. By the way, that amount is 
twice the value of all the farm lands in 
the 13 States which were the Original 
Colonies. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of this House has been standing by 
since November 28 of last year with its 
inquiry of the executive branch if any 
additional legislation is needed, and, if 
so, what, to keep these factories open, 
and pledging its cooperation. I recog- 
nize that there has been a wide swing of 
the pendulum toward labor compara- 
tively recently. In 1928 we were at the 
other extreme. I tried to impress the 
country then of the danger of that ex- 
treme position. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor industry would be warned. 
With your permission I am going to in- 
sert at this point in my remarks an ex- 
cerpt from a speech made by me in this 
Chamber April 5, 1928: 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
5, 1928] 

Mr. Sumwners of Texas. * It is con- 
tended that modern conditions require an 
abandonment of this policy of competition. 
When we do, we abandon our plan of govern- 
ment. Let us not deceive ourselves. 

— * * * 

Those who are pressing this movement are 
not true friends to their own interest. They 
are getting the country ready for a great 
swing back. * * 


THE PENDULUM WILL SWING BACK 


The thing which is happening now has not 
infrequently occurred during the almost 2,000 
years of the history of our system. It is the 
phenomenon of the swinging of the pendu- 
lum. The Bible speaks of people who have 
ears to hear but hear not, and eyes to see but 
see not. Men in great position in govern- 
ment, captains of industry, they have ears 
but hear not the warnings of history; they 
have eyes but they see not the danger when 
the swing back comes. They heed not the 
law of Nature which every country boy can 
see manifesting itself through the old grape- 
vine swing, and which students of Nature 
know is a law universal, operating every- 
where. King John went far, and when the 
swing back came it rested at Runnymede. 
From Charles and James II and their prede- 
cessors came the Petition of Right, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Act of Settlement; and 
from George III and his Parliament came the 
Declaration of Independence. Louis XIV and 
his successors swung the pendulum far, and 
it swung back into the blood of the French 
Revolution. From the Czars of Russia and 
their advisers bolshevism came. The incom- 
petence and excesses of the Socialists of Italy 
are responsible for Mussolini. 

Just now there is no protest against mo- 
nopolistic development and no caution on 
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the part of those engaged in such develop- 
ment—none whatever. It is remarkable. 
. * + + . 

Private fortunes can be imperiled in this 
Saunen only by those who possess them. 

Queer nations are in the heads of 
the people. * * 

We are moving fast toward me crisis, No- 
body can forejudge it. * * 

The time has come when 11 the spirit of 
patriotic purpose, while we can be calm and 
deliberate and without prejudice, we should 
stop, locate our position, and look again at 
the star of our destiny. In the early consti- 
tutional conventions, beginning with the 
Virginia Convention, to which men came with 
that yearning for liberty which only tyranny 
can give, and with that profound wisdom 
which comes only from deep meditation, 
they declared a great truth in these words: 

“Frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
blessings of liberty.” 


Nobody would heed that warning. 
There was then a general worshipful at- 
titude toward bigness of things, and then, 
as now, an exaltation of personages and 
of their theories. In addition there came 
upon the people who after the World War 
had all but ceased to think with their 
own thinkers, a pestilential swarm of 
crack-pots who had all the answers. 
They looked wisely, spoke positively, and 
told the people what they wanted to hear. 
Anyway, nothing was done about it. 

Then public opinion shifted. The 
swing of the pendulum came and—I say 
this without purpose to offend—carried 
us to the point where we have had for 
some time practically a labor government 
at Washington. I mean exactly that. 

As a result, during the time of this 
swing, labor has been deprived of the 
necessary restraining influence of Gov- 
ernment, essential to the safety of any 
movement of that magnitude and mo- 
mentum, and essential to the stability of 
gain. When the facts of these large 
movements are examined, it becomes 
clear that whenever such a movement 
gets under way and begins to accumu- 
late momentum, its own momentum, 
especially if supported by public opinion, 
gives it all the speed it is safe to have. 
Speaking generally, the most dangerous 
thing in such a situation is for it to have 
not only no brakes applied by a public 
agency, but to have that agency provide 
an additional stimulus, There is a 
similarity in such matters everywhere, 
due to the fact that a natural law is in 
control and natural laws are uniform in 
their application. 

Brakes are just as essential every- 
where to everything as they are to safety 
and the efficiency in the operation of an 
automobile—just as essential as an ac- 
celerator is. I am pressing this point 
because of the lesson and warning in- 
volved. Instead of preventing the pendu- 
lum from swinging too far during the 
period of which 1928 was a part, the in- 
difference of public opinion, the greed of 
industry, the exigencies of the next elec- 
tion, and the absence of applied states-- 
manship either inside or outside of in- 
dustry made the present swing-back 
certain. 


Again now we observe the identical in- 
fluences operating in the reverse direc- 
tion from that of 1928, and we also ob- 
serve greed for power, hunger for office, 
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absence of applied statesmanship at 
many important points both inside and 
outside of labor. I appreciate the diffi- 
culties of honest, patriotic labor leaders 
in responsibility, but the job has got to 
be done, and done fairly and quickly. 
Labor and capital not only have a com- 
mon interest in our preparedness, but it 
is evident that when this pendulum 
swings again it will swing away from 
both labor and capital as free agencies 
and will carry us deep into some form 
of nondemocratic government. I am 
convinced that the hope of such a re- 
sult is not the least of the causes for 
some of these strikes. 

In such a situation there is but one 
adequate law, fundamentally speaking, 
and that is the law of public opinion. 
It is to public opinion I appeal today. 
Ninety percent determined purpose with 
only 10 percent law can get results, but 
90 percent law and only 10 percent pur- 
pose may cause some deceptive surface 
disturbances but no fundamental 
changes. Labor has really been victim- 
ized by the fact that it has not had any 
restraint either from within or from 
public opinion or from government dur- 
ing this period of a sort of mushroom 
growth of power. There is no question 
anywhere among people who know the 
facts that agencies of the Government 
have been aiding labor in strengthen- 
ing its organization at a time when labor 
was already moving fast under its own 
momentum plus the impetus given by 
public opinion. This situation must be 
dealt with positively and effectively, but 
fairly and without passion. The tend- 
ency is for such a movement to run off 
and leave the level-headed, conserva- 
tive, capable leadership which got the 
movement started to run ahead of the 
support of public opinion and to be cap- 
tured by a different type of leadership. 
There is no difference between the hu- 
man nature of the people who are in the 
factory and the human nature of the 
people who are in the offices. It will aid 
us in dealing with this situation if we 
hold that fact in mind. 

It is not meanness. It is the danger 
which nature associates with too great 
speed and the limitation which nature 
puts upon the possessors of too great 
power. Whether it is a king, a heredi- 
tary noble, a church dignitary, a military 
chieftain, organized labor, organized cap- 
ital, or I, as an individual, with the pos- 
session of too great power, there goes an 
irresistible disposition to abuse it. God 
has put a limitation upon the amount of 
power that people can possess without its 
abusive exercise. Aside from the disloyal 
element and the racketeer, it is a fact 
that just as capital was not able to re- 
strain itself a short time ago, labor has 
not been able to restrain itself in some 
of these strike situations, not because 
they are meaner, but because when capi- 
tal moved this pendulum far from the 
center, when we were building up in this 

country an economic feudalism, the men 
who worked in the factory had no choice 
except organization or economic peonage. 
Public opinion shifted its support to labor, 
politicians shifted their support to labor 
just as they are going to shift from labor 
if labor does not watch its step in this 
time of world crisis and national peril, 
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It must clean itself of those who are 
squandering in a perfect debauch labor’s 
hard-earned support of public opinion. 
It must help to render powerless those 
who because of a foreign allegiance are 
fighting now the battles of dictators, 
fighting them in the factories of our 
country. s 

It was the business of statesmanship 
to help prevent this wide swing of the 
pendulum that was to be observed in 
1928 but we did not do the job and in a 
sense unjustly condemned industry. 
Then the pendulum swung back with the 
aid of Government, until it has reached 
a point where in the midst of the great- 
est peril of this Nation’s history, labor 
challenges the power of this people to 
keep industries in operation to arm their 
boys who have been commandeered by 
the Government and have gone willingly. 
These men, many of them honest, pa- 
triotic citizens if they could get their 
feet on the ground, are actually stopping 
the wheels of industry that must operate 
if the security of this Nation is to be 
preserved. 

The first thing to do is to tell the 
American people the absolute truth about 
our relationship to this world war. A 
part of that truth is that it is certain we 
will be attacked unless before the time 
that can be arranged we shall have so 
progressed in our preparation as to dis- 
courage the attack. Another part of the 
truth is that unless we work with united 
effort marshaling all of our resources of 
men and of materials, producing to the 
limit, the probabilities are we may find 
ourselves involved in a war we cannot 
win. We are all in the same boat. The 
boy who goes out from the home of a 
man who works in the factory will be 
just as much in danger if he is not 
properly equipped as the son of the man 
who goes from the home of the Presi- 
dency. As ex-Ambassador Bullitt said, 
when the Maginot line broke, all the 
French people realized the danger then. 
But it was too late. They worked night 
and day, worked until they dropped. 
But it was too late. We have to con- 
vince ourselves, the people of America, 
of the fact that if we are called to do 
battle and we do not win, there will not 
be any profits for people to scramble 
over, there will not be any social gains 
for people to be fighting about. There 
ought to be a general truce as far as 
possible and it should be possible, in this 
economic civil war until by united effort 
we shall have made our common interest 
secure. It is not a matter of theory. 
Look at France today and see how many 
people are there now who have any prop- 
erty to quarrel about or any social gains 
to protect. 

A gcod many people are pressing for ad- 
ditional legislation now. The Committee 
on the Judiciary is not reporting out any 
bills just yet. The country, through its 
Congress, has provided the men, has pro- 
vided the money. The Committee on the 
Judiciary has met every Executive re- 
quest for enabling legislation. More laws 
will not do this job. In this country, 
enacting new laws is a sort of fetish. 
More and more laws will not do this job. 
I do not know all the difficulties the 
executive agencies of the Government are 
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having except as they report to us. We 
are told these strikes slow down the pro- 
gram in planes, destroyers, ships, guns— 
everything. I know that when the Execu- 
tive asked this Congress for money last 
week in behalf of the people, we gave 
them $11,000,000,000. I know we have 
not failed to give the executive agencies 
of the Government anything they have 
asked. The Committee on the Judiciary 
did tender its services last fall when these 
difficulties began to develop. Let me read 
one letter, which is characteristic of those 
we wrote then. This one was dated 
November 26, 1940, and was addressed to 
the Attorney General: 


I am directed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House respectfully to inquire 
if there is any additional legislation necessary, 
and, if so, what, to make as certain as may 
be that the Government's preparedness pro- 
gram be not interfered with, and particularly 
that the operation of the manufacturing 
plants engaged in the production of war ma- 
terials be not interfered with by such strikes 
as arc now tying up some of these plants. I 
beg to assure you that the Committee on the 


Judiciary is anxious to be as helpful as pos- 
sible in these matters, 


This was written on the day when the 
papers indicated that the Attorney Gen- 


eral was going to be in conference at the 
White House: 


I am further directed to ask you to please 
bring this communication to the attention 
of the conference which we are advised is to 
be held at the White House this afternoon 
with reference to these strikes, 

Very respectfully yours, 
HATTON W. Sumners, 


A similar letter was addressed to the 
heads of the other departments of the 
executive branch of the Government 
having to do with these matters. I have 
no disposition to embarrass anybody. 
I am trying to do a necessary, difficult 
job which somebody must do. Iam will- 
ing to take my responsibility. I stand 
here this afternoon in my place because 
the people from my district cannot all 
come. I am here to represent and speak 
for them in this council of the Nation. 
You are here because the people cannot 
come. We, as nearly as can be brought 
about in this great country, are the peo- 
ple here assembled under the dome of 
this Capitol. We are their Representa- 
tives. Our allegiance is to them, and to 
them only, who in the aggregate are the 
governors of this Republic. This is their 
country, and I assume my responsibility 
in my place here again to call upon the 
people of the Nation to stand together 
in this hour of the Nation’s peril. I call 
upon the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment again in the name of my people, 
because this is an executive job, to bend 
every energy to get these plants into op- 
eration and to keep them in operation; 
to persuade those who may be persuaded 
as to the perils in which they are placing 
this country, and to treat those who will 
not be persuaded as the enemies of a 
great republic that is fighting for its life 
ought to be treated. Whatever addi- 
tional power the Executive needs to do 
this job the people of the Nation, acting 
through us, their Representatives, will 
give, and give quickly. I speak espe- 
cially for your Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. LApplause.] 
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This is the day and the hour when 
people in our position cannot count the 
cost. I do not pose this afterncon. I 
think I speak your own sentiments in 
this hour of our Nation’s peril. There is 
no human being on earth that can give 
to me or take from me anything that is 
of the slightest relative concern now. 
Our jobs are contemplated in their rela- 
tive littleness now. All over the world 
men are dying that people may be free. 
Neither you nor I nor anyone else in any 
office should ke permitted by public opin- 
ion to stand guarding anybody’s position 
or policy as against the imperative neces- 
sity for the greatest possible efficiency 
and haste in the preparation for the pres- 
ervation of our Nation—preparation for 
every possible emergency. I do not care 
who he is or where he is. I do not count. 
You do not count. Individuals do not 
count. These are times when people 
wro are fit to live are willing to die for 
the things which make living worth 
while. 

I know these persons in executive re- 
sponsibility have difficulties. I want to 
be fair and helpful to those people. We 
must work now to the limit of human ca- 
pacity as though we were actually fight- 
ing. That is the only chance we have to 
escape having to fight. There is ncbody 
from the President down who can fail to 
appreciate the fact that this Nation is 
being led, or moved, whichever way you 
want to put it, with tremendous rapidity 
toward the battle line of this World War. 
Nobody can pretend not to know that 
fact. We are at war this minute, only 
waiting to see whether or not or where 
the shooting begins, while in the factories 
men are fighting among themselves. They 
will not work or permit others to work 
and are thereby possibly losing for their 
country the decisive battle of the world’s 
greatest war. In modern warfare wars 
are won or lost largely in the factories, 
and we know it. Men are doing this 
whose sons will furnish the cannon fod- 
der unless we are so well prepared as to 
protect ourselves against attack. It is an 
hour of dedication in America, an hour of 
sacrifice, an hour of high purpose in 
America. It is an hour when the owner 
of the factory or the operative who would 
hinder his country’s preparation for the 
supreme test of its ability to endure, those 
people who would make merchandise of 
their Nation’s peril, are unworthy of the 
opportunity to live as a free man among 
the millions willing now to die if neces- 
sary that freedom may survive. Those 
are not just words; they are facts. 

The Maginot Line was gone in France 
before the French people realized it was 
a fact. Read Mr. Bullitt’s testimony. 
We have a Maginot Line upon which we 
are putting a dependence similar to that 
which the French people placed in theirs, 
some floating battleships, a thin line of 
battleships on the seas. Suppose that 
line breaks. We know we do not have 
the equipment to defend our ports 
against a major attack. Let us not argue 
that fact out of our minds or ignore the 
warning of intelligent caution. In such 
situations intelligent people with so much 
at stake act as though possibilities were 
certainties. Yet here we are half work- 
ing at the job, the only one we have, 
relatively speaking, worthy of considera- 
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tion, talking about social gains, talking 
about profits, actually closing factories 
while we quarrel about them. It is pa- 
thetic to see people scrambling with each 
other to make profits, to make merchan- 
dise out of the necessity of this great 
Republic which possibly tomorrow, as 
time is measured in the development of 
great events, may be fighting for its life. 
In days gone by giants have sat in this 
Chamber, not because they were any big- 
ger people mentally or patriotically inso- 
far as potentialities are concerned than 
you are, but they responded to the call of 
the hour; and you must do it. There 
have been great generations in our his- 
tory but no greater potentially than those 
in the factories, the mines, the fields, 
those scattered through the vocations of 
our civilization now. But they measured 
up to the challenge of great responsi- 
bility. We must be greater than they 
or we lose, because our difficulties are 
the greatest. The stature of this gen- 
eration must be the greatest of them all. 
Its difficulties are the greatest. Victories 
are now won or lost in the factories, but 
they must be won first in the spirit and 
purposes of a people. Only the superbly 
fit have a chance to survive now. They 
must win for themselves the right to be 
free. Inherited rights are not accepted 
in the scheme of things now as establish- 
ing privileges in these sublimely terrible 
hours when nations and civilizations 
stand at the bar of judgment. Giants in 
courage and devotion have to speak again 
in this Chamber—men who are absolutely 
indifferent as to what may happen to 
them. The idea of a Member of this 
great body, the council of a great Re- 
public, in an hour like this pretending to 
be fit to sit here who is considering his 
own political future, whether or not he 
shall return to this Chamber at the sac- 
rifice of the sublimest duty which has 
challenged human beings in a thousand 
years. What does it matter what hap- 
pens to us here i we preserve the right to 
walk toward the setting sun unashamed 
and unafraid. I believe I can sense the 
unspoken communications which are 
passing between me and my colleagues in 
this Chamber. I believe that in this 
Chamber now, in this House now, there 
are more men and women willing to die 
politically and physically for the security 
of this Republic than sat here a year ago. 
I believe it. I know it. I want to say 
another thing. 

We misjudge the people of this country 
if we think those people are not a little 
bit ahead of us. I have been taking some 
samples of the public attitude in America. 
A most interesting thing is happening in 
America. There is much to indicate that 
a nation is being reborn in America now. 
Just a little while ago we were like chil- 
dren at play, a childish generation, in- 
different to responsibilities. More people 
now than at any time since I have been in 
Congress will stand by their men and 
women in Congress and excuse their mis- 
takes, if they feel that they are honest 
and courageous, fit to be representatives 
of a great people, who tomorrow may be 
fighting for their lives. It is a terrible 
hour in which to have responsibility, but 
it is a great hour, terrible in its respon- 
sibility, sublime in its opportunity. It 
is a terrible and challenging thing for 
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us as a Nation to be as we are today, 
possibly the last bulwark on the earth of 
free government. If we break, we in 
whom at this moment is centered the 
hope of the ages—if we break, free gov- 
ernment disappears from the earth pos- 
sibly for centuries and centuries. Air- 
planes are being held up; guns are being 
held up; battleships are being held up 
while civil war rages among our own 
people in factories producing essential 
things for our security. It is a great 
commission we have. Under God it is a 
great commission we have. We are not 
ready to do the job. We have been talk- 
ing about profits and gains when we 
ought to have been talking about sacrifice 
and service. We will know what these 
things mean before we get through. The 
French people learned it. They learned 
it too late. The American people will 
learn it before we get through. It is up 
to us, to the American people, to deter- 
mine whether we too will learn it when 
it is too late. 

We cannot preserve ourselves unless we 
profit by the experience of France. We 
cannot do it unless in America, from 
coast to coast, regardless of personal in- 
terest, there springs again in the hearts 
of people that holy love called patriotism, 
but little beneath the love which men 
have for God. 

An unfit people cannot win. It is not 
written in the book of destiny that we 
will be able to escape the tests which in 
these days are coming to the nations of 
the earth. Often and often I would like 
to repeat it. I know it is true. This is 
the high peak of all the ages. You and 
I and our people each have a responsibil- 
ity as a part of that generation which, if 
it is to survive, must be the greatest gen- 
eration that ever stood on this earth 
since human history began to be written, 
because its difficulties are greatest. Dif- 
ficulties overcome measure and make 
possible the stature of persons, of nations, 
and of ages. Are we going to accept that 
responsibility? Are we going to meet that 
responsibility? Think of that, men and 
women. Only a fit people can win. To- 
day we stand at the bar of judgment. 
Such times come. Careful students of 
history know that those times come when 
conditions come to a head, when tests 
are made, when the balance sheet is 
struck. These are the times when civili- 
zations and governments stand at the 
bar of judgment. 

No foreign foe has been on our shores 
in a hundred years. Distance and isola- 
tion protected us until recently. The 
goodness of God Almighty has come to 
this people with everything to make us 
happy, prosperous, and fit to endure. 
What is our responsibility? How are we 
answering to it now? Statesmen of 
America, people of America, how are we 
answering the challenge of the hour now? 
We are not only the guardians of our own 
liberty and that of those who are to fol- 
low us here, but in us is centered the hope 
of the ages. 

We fight among ourselves, we stop the 
wheels of production of essential war 
materials, trusting to a thin line of bat- 
tleships across the two oceans—our 
Maginot line. What if it breaks? We 
are telling all the world to stay out of 
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this hemisphere, telling peoples how to 
run things in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

We are partisans in the intraconti- 
nental wars of the world while short- 
sightedness, greed, selfishness, ambition, 
and positive disloyalty among only a 
small percent of our people imperils the 
Nation and leaves the flower of our man- 
hood wearing the uniform of their coun- 
try but inadequately equipped either to 
protect themselves or defend their 
country. 

I am sorry; I have spoken over an 
hour. It is much after 6 o’clock, and 
many of you have plans for the week 
end. I appreciate your listening to me. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, but I hate to delay the House 
longer. É 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I just 
wanted to say to my distinguished col- 
league that I think it is a tribute to his 
ability and to the intense interest of the 
Members of the House that at this late 
hour there should be so many Members 
present to hear the able discussion of 
the gentleman upon this question, 
which I agree with him is of the gravest 
and most vital importance at this time. 
I want to corroborate what my colleague 
has stated with reference to the feelings 
and sentiments of the American people 
upon this question. Judging it by my 
own mail and by the mail of my col- 
leagues that has been received lately, 
the American people are aroused upon 
this question. Talk about the question 
of labor losing what it has gained. If 
something is not done the gains that 
have been made will be far more than 
lost, because the sentiment of the Amer- 
ican people is the most powerful weapon 
in America and when once aroused there 
is no power on earth that can stop it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I appreci- 
ate the observations of my friend. Many 
things we have got to consider. Our ob- 
ligation is to do this job and at the 
same time not swing to the other ex- 
treme. I mean to be fair to labor; to 
be fair to the whole situation. As I 
said a moment ago, this is no time when 
people can handle these questions in 
passion. 

If ever in the history of this Republic 
circumstances challenged us to be states- 
men—I know the folks laugh about it 
when you speak about our being states- 
men—under God, I confess it, I want 
to be a statesman in this hour of my 
Nation’s need. Great day! Great re- 
sponsibility! The praise or the scorn of 
persons is mighty insignificant, mighty 
puny now. A scramble for place, for po- 
sition, is a pathetic spectacle now. I ap- 
preciate the complimentary observations 
of my friend. I know I have not made 
what will be called a great speech; I have 
not tried to make it, I could not if I tried. 
I am speaking extemporaneously. I 
apologize that I have been engaged with 
the final report of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economics Committee until noon 
today. I am glad I was not prepared to 
deliver an address. I am glad I was 
able to come here and speak the things 
that are in my heart at the moment. Of 
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course, I have examined these matters. 
I have thought much about them. For 
a long time I have been trying to move 
and to arouse our people to the sense of 
their common danger. Only recently 
would they listen. I pray God it is not 
too late. The attention which you have 
given to me is no compliment to me, 
though I appreciate it. It is a compli- 
ment to you and it is a compliment to the 
people who have had the wisdom to send 
you here. 

I wish the people of the Nation could 
be in the galleries and look in on this 
session this late afternoon when all sorts 
of things could have given you a good 
excuse to be absent. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. I am sure I speak the 
sentiments of all in this Chamber when 
I say we have been moved very deeply 
indeed by the gentleman’s very great 
statement. We recognize also the powers 
that are vested in the administrative 
branch of the Government to put a stop 
to the strikes in defense industry during 
the period of the emergency. We recog- 
nize also the possibility of labor and 
management, if they were not too hard- 
headedly selfish to get together and work 
out a moratorium on their differences; 
but the question that is tearing my heart 
out now is this: In the event that one 
or the other of these opportunities is not 
seized either by labor and management 
or by the administration, can this 
Congress count on the gentleman’s com- 
mittee to bring in legislation letting 
Congress assume responsibility and go 
ahead? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will say 
this to my friend—he has asked a very 
pertinent question—the Committee on 
the Judiciary believes it is advising itself 
with regard to the facts in this situation. 
We have had a good deal of experience in 
legislation. We do not agree with the 
general popular misconception that you 
can bring about results merely by passing 
alaw. We do not want to embarrass the 
administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Things have been drifting along 


_ possibly without those in responsibility 


being conscious of how far they have 
gone. 

It is absolutely essential that the loyal 
element in labor if possible, and it is 
Possible, be cut away from those who 
would do this country hurt. It is a pretty 
delicate matter to be dealt with. In 
large measure that is a job for their own 
thinking and for public opinion. Public 
opinion is rapidly coming to the conclu- 
sion that a better method than strikes 
afford must be found to settle disputes in 
these industries which are producing es- 
sential materials. Labor had better heed 
the warning which I presume to give as a 
friend: That it is throwing away the sup- 
port of public opinion so rapidly that soon 
public opinion will not consider as “scabs” 
people who are going in to work in these 
closed-down industries. They will con- 
sider them as patriots responding to the 
call of their country’s need and those who 
would obstruct them as “scabbing” 
against their country’s interest. I would 
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not be afraid to wager my life on that 
prophecy. 

I will say to my colleague, for whom I 
have great respect and appreciation, 
that the Committee on the Judiciary— 
I think I can speak for each of them 
is doing its level best to let the people 
know what the facts are, to give public 
opinion an opportunity to get into action 
to separate the vast majority of labor 
which is loyal from the minority which is 
not; to unite the people under a con- 
sciousness of a common danger, to be 
useful to the executive agencies of the 
Government. When that times comes, 
when that part of the job shall have been 
finished—and nobody knows when it will 
be, nobody knows, but it must be soon— 
we may make a mistake; but when that 
time comes, and, I repeat, it must come 
soon, and the administrative agencies of 
the Government are failing their action, 
when that time comes when it is neces- 
sary to deal with the enemies of this 
Nation whether they be in the factory or 
elsewhere, I believe the sentiment of the 
Committee on the Judiciary is to bring in 
whatever legislation is necessary; and if 
it is necessary to send them to the electric 
chair in order to preserve the liberty of 
this country, I do not believe there is a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary who would hesitate one split second 
to do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We realize that 
the gentleman has delivered a very able 
address, an impressive address, even 
though extemporaneously, on this occa- 
sion. If he ever has occasion to deliver 
a prepared address, we should be glad for 
him to let us know and we will have a 
larger audience, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man may have a larger audience, but he 
could not have a better one. 

Iam deeply grateful to you all. Ihave 
no apology for holding you. I am grate- 
ful to you. You have not complimented 
me by being here; you have complimented 


- yourselves, you have demonstrated your 


fitness to be here. 

Men and women colleagues in a great 
responsibility, we have a hard job ahead 
of us; and tonight, as Member to Mem- 
ber, without reservation, let us pledge 
each to the other and to our common 
country, to the hope of the ages, that, 
under God, no consideration will hinder 
us in the slightest degree from doing that 
thing most calculated to preserve this 
as one spot where human beings have an 
opportunity to be free. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

(Here follow statements of former Am- 
bassador to France Bullitt and statement 
of Merrill C. Meigs:) 

STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM C. 
BULLITT, FORMER AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 

Mr. BuLLITT. Mr. Chairman, I have no pre- 
pared statement of any kind. When you 
very kindly invited me to come up here a 
couple of days ago, as I said to you then, I 
would be very glad, if it would be of any inter- 
est, to describe the situation which developed 


in France. You seemed to think it might be 
of interest, because there were some analogies 
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between the situation over there and the 
situation in which we at the moment find 
ourselves, and if I can just proceed with 
that, I hope at any moment you wish to 
interrupt me you will, and I will try to 
answer any questions I can answer on sub- 
jects that I know something about. 

The situation in France which led to the 
conquest of France by the Germans de- 
veloped over a period of years, and in reality 
developed out of the same sentiment that 
we all share in this country, and that was 
the very profound desire to have peace. 

The one thing that every Frenchman 
wanted after the last war was to see a 
French baby born who could live to the age 
of 60 without having to pick up a gun 
to repel a German invasion. And out of that 
really deep, intense desire for peace came, in 
the first place, the Maginot line, which the 
French thought would protect them from 
all future German invasion, and, in the 
second place, an attitude of mind which was 
one of not taking any armed action until 
the last possible moment. 

When Hitler came in on the 30th of 
January, 1933, he began at once his tre- 
mendous program of plane construction, 
which had been planned before he came 
in by his staff, those members of his staff 
who were experts in aviation, especially 


Goering. 

He got the jump by starting in at once 
at the time on a tremendous program of 
air expansion. The French, when he came 
in, had an air force that was completely 
dominant on the Continent. It was a big 
air force; the planes were somewhat obsolete, 
and were entirely obsolete when put up 
against the planes that finally started com- 
ing out of Hitler’s factories. 

In 1933 the Germans began to turn every 
energy they could into the building of 
airplanes, but it was not, however, until 
the end of 1936 that these efforts, great 
as they were, began to give results. It 
takes a long time, as we are learning to 
our cost now in this country, to build up 
an airplane industry. 

The Germans actually began to get planes 
in great quantities coming from the fac- 
tories toward the latter part of 1936. When 
the German Army entered the Rhineland 
in March of 1936 the French Army and 
French Air Force as well was still much 
stronger than the Germans, and it could 
have moved in and destroyed the German 
air factories which were turning out planes 
in contravention of the Locarno Treaty. 

They didn’t do so largely because of this 
basic idea not to take up arms and in the 
hope it was possible eventually to come to 
some agreement with Hitler. 

That was really their last chance. The 
moment Hitler had entered the Rhineland 
and began the construction of the Siegfried 
line so that France could not invade Ger- 
many readily, and the moment a flood of 
planes began coming from the German fac- 
tories in the latter part of 1936, it was 
too late. It was too late to save eastern 
and central Europe, but this curious illu- 
sion existed in France, that they still did 
not need to turn every energy they had 
into production, because the Maginot line 
was so strong that Germany could never 
get across it. The result was they had 
many manufacturers who did not want to 
take government orders and contracts for 
military machines of different kinds; they 
had a very large series of strikes of dif- 
ferent kinds, and French production, at a 
time when it should have been raised to 
the greatest possible height to meet the 
German menace, without anybody noticing 
particularly, just quietly did not rise at all. 

You had also another element which is 
often misunderstood, I think—the action of 
the so-called Popular Front on behalf of 
the workmen. Now, reforms in France in 
favor of the French workmen were long 
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overdue, and when they were introduced 
they were introduced in one great block, 
just at a moment when, instead of reduc- 
ing production, you needed a great deal 
more production, a greatly increased pro- 
duction to meet the German threat. It 
was not only the 40-hour week, but a lot 
of other different provisions that entered 
into what happened there. 

The CHAIRMAN. I don't quite catch the 
significance of your statement that these 
reforms were introduced in one great block, 

Mr, BuLLITT. I will try to explain that. 
When the popular front government came 
in, I believe, if my memory is not at fault, 
it was about the month of June or July of 
the year 1936, there was an enormous num- 
ber of reforms dealing with wages, hours of 
labor, paid holidays, a great mass of reforms 
introduced in one big block, as one big 
program, 

Those reforms were long overdue, and they 
had the good effect of producing an excellent 
state of mind on the part of those workmen 
who were actually loyal Frenchmen, They 
had no effect in changing the state of mind 
of the Communists in the factories, whose 
loyalty was not to France, but to a foreign 
dictator, and who took their orders from that 
foreign dictator. 

On the other hand, they did reduce enor- 
mously French production, because French 
industry was not organized suddenly to drop 
hours of labor greatly, and also lots of the 
manufacturers were very much frightened 
by these reforms. They said, “We are not 
going to expand our factories.” In fact, in 
some cases they closed their factories. 

The result of this was we had a diminution 
in production in France just when we needed 
a greatly increased production to meet this 
rising German threat. 

There was also another curious develop- 
ment, which was this: That in the factories 
even working a 40-hour week, in many of 
the most important factories, especially 
those around Paris, where there were a great 
many Communists, that the workmen did 
not do much work during the 40 hours. 
They dragged their feet a good deal and did 
not turn out over so much. 

But that was under the influence of a dif- 
ferent sovereign, a sovereign in Moscow, and 
was not the attitude of the really patriotic 
Frenchman. 

The result of this whole picture was that 
without doing anything to produce at war 
speed when they needed to produce at war 
speed, the French, because of the existence 
of the Maginot line, still felt perfectly 
secure. It was not until 2 months after 
the war began that the French introduced a 
Ministry of Munitions which began to or- 
ganize the production of munitions on a war 
basis, and had an excellent program for the 
production of a great many munitions and a 
great many planes in the year 1942. But 
France was destroyed in 1940. 

It was just a case of the country not 
waking up to the fact that modern wars are 
won or lost before they are begun by the 
preparations that you make, and the analogy, 
to my mind, between the attitude in France 
and the attitude in this country during the 
past few months has been very, very striking. 

We are producing, we are producing well, 
we are producing honestly, but we are pro- 
ducing a 20-foot rope to do the job of a 30- 
foot rope. That is about as simply, I think, 
as one could put it. 

In my opinion it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we take a lesson from the experi- 
ence of France, and England as well, because 
they were just as slow as the French, and 
that we get into production at the present 
time with as much speed as we would if we 
were actually engaged in war. And we all 
know that we are not. 

The CHARMAN. At what time in the de- 
velopment of this situation did the French 
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people become conscious of the common 
danger, if, as a matter of fact, they did? 

Mr. BuLLITT. The tragic and almost un- 
believable fact is that the French never be- 
came really conscious of the common danger 
until after the Germans had broken through 
the Maginot line last May. Up to that time 
they were so certain that the Maginot line 
was going to keep the Germans off, and 
there had been so little fighting on that 
front, that the people were really still asleep. 
And then came like a thunderclap the 
realization that the Germans were through 
the Maginot line, and you then had all the 
employers, all the employees, workmen who 
had not been working much, you had them 
turning to and working incredibly. They 
worked incredible hours; they would work 
until they would drop, and they actually 
produced in the last month, when the Ger- 
mans already had in their hands a large 
number of their plane factories, two and a 
half times as many planes as they had ever 
produced in a month before from the whole 
of France, because they suddenly realized 
that their country was about to be over- 
run, that their lives were about to be ruined, 
that they were about to be enslaved, and 
every Frenchman turned to and did his ut- 
most. 

But it was too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. What effect specifically did 
the consciousness of that common danger 
have upon the people who owned the factory 
and upon the people who worked in the 
factories? Was there any indication of a 
different attitude? 

Mr. BULLITT. Yes; there was, of course, a 
great difference in attitude. There is all the 
difference in the world between working un- 
der a real sense of urgency, with absolute 
cooperation between employer and employee, 
the manufacturer and the man who works 
in his plant, where they realize they are all 
in the same boat, and they are going to 
sink or swim together; that the bomb that 
comes down is going to kill the employer's 
wife and the workman’s wife, the same 
bomb, that the whole lot of them are going 
to be enslaved, none of them are going to 
have anything left. They finally realize it 
is not a system of reserving this privilege 
for one man and another privilege for some- 
one else; they finally realize none of them 
are going to have any privileges and they 
get together, and they have a national unity 
under the pressure of danger. 

The whole problem we have is to get that 
national unity before the danger becomes so 
acute that you cannot save the situation. 

That is the simplest way I can say it. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Bullitt, you said a very 
good frame of mind was created by social 
legislation. 

Mr, BULLITT. Yes, 

Mr. WALTER. Do you think at that time it 
would have been possible to have convinced 
the worker of the need to do their utmost to 
prepare the country? 

Mr. BULLITT. I think this: That you had a 
most magnificent attitude on the part of the 
patriotic workman, the workman whose loy- 
alty was to France; but especially in the ar- 
mament industry which to a considerable ex- 
tent was grouped around the suburbs of Paris, 
where you had the great Renault works and 
the Citroen works, and a great many others; 
you had an enormous proportion of workmen, 
indeed the majority, who were Communists, 
who were controlled from Moscow, took their 
orders from Moscow, and when they got 
orders from Moscow not to make this factory 
run 100 percent, they just didn’t do it. 

You had a difference there between the 
honest, straightforward, patriotic French 
workman and the Communist-controlled 
workman. 

Mr, WALTER. Had the Government at that 
time, through legislation, endeavored to com- 
pel the workers to do their jobs as they 
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should have done them, would there have 
been much resistance to that act? 

Mr. Buiuirr. What happened was that the 
thing came in a series of steps, There were 
a great many strikes. My memory of this 
is necessarily not too reliable; I cannot give 
you dates and so on, but I can give you the 
general picture, There were a great many 
strikes—there was a big textile strike, differ- 
ent sorts of strikes, which were arbitrated 
first. That was in the Blum government; 
then there came a government that started in 
on a program of compulsory arbitration, 
which was cut off before it was really able to 
get going That government went out and 
Daladier came in finally, and Daladier issued 
an order that there should be no strikes at all; 
to strike was a crime against the nation; 
and strikes were forbidden, which produced 
a general strike. Everybody struck, and that 
only lasted 24 hours. 

That was finished in 24 hours, because the 
country felt the danger was too great to have 
any compulsion in the taking away from the 
workmen of his right to strike, and to make 
him work if he feels he has a great grievance. 

In France you got this other result. The 
people went to the factories for their certain 
number of hours, but the stuff just didn't get 
turned out. They called it a pearly strike in 
France. 

Now, my belief is you could have gotten 
the production up in France to a very much 
higher figure, provided the country realized 
the danger it was in, because every man would 
have said, “This is my country; I have got to 
do what I can to save it,” and he would have 
gone to work. 

I will give you an example of that, which I 
think is of some interest. 

At the end of the last war, in 1918, the 
French got their production of airplanes 
every month up to the unbelievable figure of 
2,000 per month. They got it up to that 
figure by having parts of planes, gadgets for 
planes, and stuff needed for planes manufac- 
tured all over the country—in a garage, 
wherever you could get a lathe, wherever you 
could get something that could make some 
part of an airplane, it was put to use—and 
in that country, all the industrial area of 
which even at that time was in German oc- 
cupation, they got their airplane production 
up above 2,000 planes per month by getting 
everybody in the country who could possibly 
work on a part of a plane working on it. 

I think there is a lesson in that for us. As 
a matter of fact, at the present time, if you 
really get your people to realize the needs for 
the defense of the country, for getting every 
energy into it, you can get the most tremen- 
dous results and unexpected results. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there any period dur- 
ing this preparedness preparation when the 
people of France had the attitude that it was 
all right for them to get a profit out of it, to 
get something from the Government to their 
advantage? And was there a time when that 
was changed, and when it was regarded as not 
a patriotic thing for the people to profit from 
the Government, but the patriotic thing to 
do something for the Government? Were 
you there when there was any such change? 

Mr. Buxxrrr. That came, as I indicated a 
few moments ago, when the Germans had 
actually broken through the Maginot line, 
and when it was too late. It came about 
the 15th of May of last year, and the Germans 
were in Paris on the 14th of June. We had 
a month there where every Prenchman and 
every Frenchwoman and every French child 
was doing everything. conceivable to give 
what he could to his country, and not think- 
ing of what he could get from his country. 

But it was too late. 

The CHARMAN. If the people had got that 
attitude in France a couple of years before 
that time they might be a free people now. 

Mr. BULLITT. There is no question about it, 
If you could have had the spirit that you had 
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just before the defeat of France 2 or 8 years 
before in France the Germans never on earth 
could have conquered France. France pri- 
marily went down because of German domi- 
nation of the air and because the French did 
not have any planes, and neither did the 
British, compared to the numbers the Ger- 
mans had. The Germans controlled the air. 
Five thousand planes in France and 5,000 
planes in Great Britain would have prevented 
completely the destruction of France. It 
takes you 18 months to get a plane rolling 
out of the factory from the time you order 
it, but after 18 months, if they had ordered 
the planes, there never would have been a 
German conquest of France. 

The CHARMAN. One other question in that 
connection: When France became aroused to 
the danger was there any change in the atti- 
tude of the workingman to whom you referred 
who theretofore had taken orders from 
Moscow? 

Mr. BULLITT. Yes; I think there was a great 
change at the last minute, because they sud- 
denly realized, after all, they had been sold 
down the river on this thing. I think there 
were very few of them who really at bottom 
wanted to see Germany installed in France. 
I think there was a great change there. 
Again, when it was too late. 

Mr. McLaAuGHiin. Mr. Ambassador, you have 
stated that the French people did not realize 
their danger until the Maginot line was 
broken through, and after that they worked 
frantically to correct the situation, 

Mr. BuLLrrr. That is right. 

Mr. McLavcuHutn. Was that a complete reli- 
ance on the strength of the Maginot Line, 
or was there any segment of the people, any 
voice, or group of voices, which were warn- 
ing the people prior to the fall of the Maginot 
Line of the danger in their lack of produc- 
tion? In other words, did they do this pas- 
sively, or did they do it in the face of 
warnings? 

Mr. Buturrr. They did it in the face of 
warnings, but the most difficult thing, as we 
all know, with certain politics is to convince 
people of something they don't want to be- 
lieve. It is very much easier, very much 
Pleasanter for people to go along, living agree- 
able lives, and not deranging their normal 
existence, and not having very high taxes, 
and not having this, that, and the other 
thing; and unless you have a real danger 
very often people are apt to say, “That fellow 
is just trying to scare us to death; he is just 
too excitable.” 

That is what happened in France. There 
were a great many voices in France that were 
lifted; there were people who told the truth 
about the situation, pointed out the danger, 
but it didn’t produce the effect, because the 
people, in the first place, wanted to believe 
that they really could continue to live in 
peace, and, in the second place, they didn’t 
want to sacrifice their normal lives. 

Mr. McLavcHitin. Was that the subject of 
any national discussion, or was it just 
sporadic? In other words, did the people 
reject that definitely after having considered 
it, or was it something that was merely pre- 
sented and not followed up? 

Mr. BULLITT. It was never pushed to what 
you might call a great and pointed debate, 
like some of the debates we have had re- 
cently in the United States. It was brought 
up. There was a question in France at one 
time of really mobilizing the whole country, 
because the people at the top realized, Da- 
ladier realized, his Army Ministry realized, 
very acutely that French production, in the 
face of the depleted population, in Ger- 
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Therefore there was a proposal for getting 
everybody, so to speak, mobilized—men, 
women, and children—and working on this 
problem, but it never came to anything, be- 
cause there just weren't enough people in 
the French Congress who like to hear about 
it. It upset life too much. And that is a 
very natural attitude for people to take. 
It is normal. If you haven't had your nose 
rubbed in this thing it is hard to believe 
what it is. I think it is normal for any 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bullitt, on that par- 
ticular point, were the leaders of either of 
the political parties, when you stated they 
might have protected themselves insisting 
upon the people of the country recognizing 
the necessity of doing something for France 
instead of France doing something for the 
papies 

. BULLITT. Oh, yes; absolutely. But, of 
ME said the situation in France is a very diffi- 
cult one, politically, because instead of hav- 
ing two parties, they had, I should say, prob- 
ably 12, and you would have small groups 
or fractions of parties, and in order to get a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies any 
party had to make coalitions with other 
parties, so you rarely got a clean-cut battle 
between parties, because of the party in the 
center, ma a combination with the peo- 
ple on the left of them and then on the right 
of them. Do you understand what I mean? 

The CHARMAN. I do; yes. 

Mr. BULLITT. The parliamentary debate in 
France is a very different sort of thing, of 
course, from ours. 

The CHARMAN. In reference to these par- 
ties where they hold together by reason of 
agreement, on any general fundamental prin- 
ciples of government they were held together 
in order that through that group or asso- 
ciation they might get some advantage for 
the members of that particular group. Do I 
make myself clear on that? 

Mr. BULLITT. Yes. I should say that the 
basis in France was on the whole idealogical. 
You had certain fractions of a small party 
which were very much the instruments of 
certain groups. For example, there was a 
group in the Chamber of Deputies which 
rather definitely represented the French steel 
industry. They were their deputies. That 
was one group. You had the Communists, 
which was the group which represented the 
interests of Moscow. You had the Socialists, 
who very genuinely, I think, represented the 
French workingman. You had the radical 
Socialists, who were neither radical or Social- 
ists. It is a queer name. Both names sound 
as if they are more radical than the Social- 
ists. As a matter of fact, the radical Social- 
ists were just about T. R. progressives in their 
point of view. They were not either radical 
or socialistic. And that was the biggest 
party in France, the great center party in 
France, and they really represented the tra- 
ditions of the French Revolution, the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It had nothing to do with 
anything socialist. They were definitely 
idealogical, I should say, not based on a group 
interest in any group. 

Mr. Hoses. Mr. Ambassador, I would like 
you to give us for this record your most en- 
lightening definition of civil rights. 

Mr. Buxxrrr. I don’t understand the ques- 
tion exactly. 

Mr, Hosss. As I understand it, you have 
been quoted as saying that civil rights are 
just exactly what we have none of under a 

ctator, or something to that effect. 

Mr. BULLITT, Yes; I think I did say that 
once, but I had forgotten it. Civil rights is 
what no one has any of under the dictator. 

Mr. Hosss. That is right. Now, I want to 
ask you, please, sir, if your summary with 
reference to our production, that we are 
producing honestly and well, but that we 
are producing a 20-foot rope to do a 30-foot 
job, is significant in the light of Mr. Knud- 
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sen’s statement that we are about 30 percent 
behind in our production program, In other 
words, if you meant we are about 33 ½ per- 
cent short. 

Mr. BULLITT. I meant something a little bit 
different. I meant that as well. I mean, 
that is included in it, but I meant this: That 
in my personal opinion, and in this I speak 
only for myself, in my personal opinion 
our program for the production of planes, 
program for the production of planes, is too 
small, our program for the production of 
merchant ships is too small, our program for 
the production of a number of other abso- 
lutely vital items is too small. Then you 
have the question of getting your program 
carried out, but in the first place I believe 
the programs are not large enough, and I 
believe that if we really felt the urgency, 
the danger to the people of the United States 
in this international situation we would be 
producing vastly greater quantities of all the 
implements of defense that we need. 

Mr. Hozss. Now, Mr. Ambassador, of course 
you are familiar with the fact that during 
January and February of 1941 there has been 
a let loss of 591,000 man-days of work. 

Mr. Buurrr. I was not familiar with that. 

Mr. Hoss. Due to defense strikes. 

Mr. BULLITT. I didn’t know that. 

Hr. Hoses. Have you seen the estimate 
of the Los Angeles Times, written in an 
editorial several days ago, on what could 
have been done with the amount of time 
which was thus lost in this program? Have 
you seen that? 

Mr. Bur rrr. No; I haven't seen it. 

Hr. Hoses. I will read you just a part 
of it, and ask you if it synchronizes with 
something you have in your mind with 
respect to the need for pressure and full 
steam ahead on our defense program, Bear 
in mind this was written some time ago. 

“Tf the time and money lost through 
strikes had been devoted to arms making, 
it would have produced 2,400 light fighting 
planes; 1,500 light bombers; or 480 heavy 
bombers for us or for England; or 24 de- 
stroyers, the lack of which England con- 
siders her greatest danger; or 1,600,000 of 
the new semiautomatic rifles; or two bat- 
tleships; or 60,000 tons of bombs; or 12,000 
tanks. It would have built a more respect- 
able fleet of merchant ships in terms of 
the estimated cost per ton of military only 
objectives than destroyed by Nazi bombing. 
It is the equivalent of about 8 months of 
such enemy air attack. It is the equivalent 
of the defense output of 400,000 skilled 
artisans for a whole year.” 

Have you a judgment as to whether or 
not that is an exaggeration? 

Mr. BULLITT. I have absolutely no judg- 
ment about it whatever. As I said in the 
beginning, I never mind saying what I think 
about something that I have really studied 
and gone to the bottom of as far as I could, 
but on this particular situation I have no 
special information at all, and I know no 
more about it than I read in the newspapers. 
So my opinion would be really valueless on 
that. 

Mr. Hosss. Of course, we all realize that 
the man-days lost due to strikes in the de- 
fense industry is small in comparison to the 
number of days worked, but some of us are 
very apprehensive of the ramifications of the 
days lost in certain industries in that they 
affect other industries. For instance, the 
wheel strike ran into and closed several other 
important lines; wheels for landing gear of 
airplanes and tank wheels and automobile 
wheels and truck wheels, and so on. We are 
just cognizant of the fact that while it 18 
relatively small in comparison with the 
number of days worked, it still is a serious 
proposition. But you say you have no judg- 
ment as to that. 

Mr. Buturrr, No; I have no special knowl- 
edge on that subject at all. 
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Mr. Hoses. I would like to have you tell 
us definitely and clearly whether or not it is 
your judgment that we in America are still 
asleep as France was prior to the declara- 
tion of war over there, in comparison with 
what we should be doing in the defense 
program, 

Mr. BULLITT. I think there is no question 
about this; that the United States today is 
in greater danger than at any time in the 
history of our country. I believe that the 
people in general do not feel that danger. 
They simply don't feel it. It is perhaps hard 
to understand all the complications of in- 
ternational politics, but I believe we are 
going ahead today, preparing—yes, but pre- 
paring with sloth compared to the need, 
which is tragic. 

I believe that we should have from the be- 
ginning of this war, certainly from the fall 
of France, gotten to work as hard as if this 
country were in war. We have not done any- 
thing of the kind, and I think that with the 
danger which will become certainly very 
much more evident to every American dur- 
ing the next few weeks when the German 
attack on England with the submarines and 
the planes against the shipping, and with 
the planes attacking directly, I think the peo- 
ple will then begin to feel, “Well, we are not 
going fast enough about the whole problem 
of making democracy survive in the world.” 

It is a problem of making the people realize 
the danger in time, and not when it is too 
late, like the French; and that we are not 
producing at anything like the speed that is 
called for by the danger to our country. 

The CHARMAN. And you think the reason 
for that, fundamentally, is that the people 
do not appreciate the danger and necessity 
for getting to work? 

Mr. Butuirr. I think that is the simple 
truth; that they do not have a sense of the 
urgency, It is only people who in one way 
or another have seen the same thing hap- 
pen in other countries; it is terribly hard 
to have a sense or urgency if you haven't 
seen the thing happening, if you haven’t seen 
the bombs dropping, if you haven't been with 
statesmen who believed their country was 
secure and believed they had done a good 
job for it, and then had things come about 
which meant the destruction not only of that 
man’s life but the destruction of his entire 
country. After you have been through ex- 
periences like that you realize that the men 
who were in government, for example, in 
France, they were first-rate men. It is the 
customary thing at the present tithe to make 
very slighting remarks about them. Why? 
Because they led their country to destruc- 
tion. It is true their country was destroyed, 
but that could happen in other countries 
where people also have been first-rate men 
and have not acted quickly enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. It looks as if, with the radio 
and all that sort of thing, where we are in 
contact with all the rest of the world, and 
We can almost hear the bombs falling in 
those countries, and doing as much talking 
and threatening as we are doing, that the 
people ought to be all for intensive prepared- 
ness, But our talking and preparations don’t 
seem to be balancing up. 

Mr. Butuirr. The best formula for a nation 
in its relations with foreign countries is the 
formula put so very graphically by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he said “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” As it is today, our stick 
just isn’t big enough for our own defense. 

The CHARMAN. It doesn’t compare with 
our talking, does it? 

Mr. Buturrr. We haven't been doing much 
talking as a nation. We have been doing an 
awful lot as individuals, but not as a nation, 

Mr. Hosss. Mr. Ambassador, just following 
my line for one or two questions, I will ask 
you this: If in your deliberate Judgment you 
think that the time has come when America’s 
tragic plight, as you describe it, requires every 
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man to do his utmost in our defense efforts? 

Mr. Butiirr. I don’t think I used the words 
“tragic plight” exactly; but I do think 
this—— 


Mr. Hoses. You said tragic danger. 

Mr. BuLLITT. Les. I think this country is 
in great danger at this minute. I think that 
all any patriotic American has the right to 
think about today, not only from the point 
of view of his own self-preservation but the 
point of view of the preservation of his 
family, of his relationship to his church and 
his God, is to think about just one thing; 
that is, what he can give to his country, and 
not what he can get from his country; and 
to think how he can increase our defense, 
and to think what service he can do to him- 
self and the rest of the American people. 1 
have a very strong conviction on that. I 
know that is the duty of every one of us. 

Mr. Hoses. In other words, you feel very 
intensely that the time has come when 
America should function as France functioned 
after the Maginot line had been pierced. 

Mr. Burxrrr. We should function with the 
same unity that was only produced at that 
time, which they should have had long be- 
fore in France. 

Mr. Honns. Now I would like to ask you 
this one other question; Do you think that 
your experience in France has so warped your 
judgment as to make you gun-shy? 

Mr. BuLLITT. That is a question which is a 
little bit difficult for me to answer. I don’t 
think I have ever been gun-shy of anything. 
But I have seen personally since 1914 a great 
deal of war. I happened to be in Russia 
when the war began in 1914; I was then in 
Poland and Germany and England and 
France, and I did war correspondence at the 
front; and I also was in Russia during the 
revolution; I was in Turkey during the Tur- 
kish revolution. I have seen a great deal of 
battle, murder, and sudden death from one 
end of this planet to the other, and so far 
as I myself am concerned, I should not get 
very much excited about it unless I thought 
my own country was going to be destroyed, 
or might be. 

Mr. Horns. What I meant was, of course 
there are going to be people in this country 
who will say, “You must discount what Am- 
bassador Bullitt says, because he is an 
alarmist.” I just wondered if you have dis- 
counted your fears and are expressing what 
you conceive to be a conservative opinion, or 
whether you were going the limit to try to 
arouse us. 

Mr. BULLITT. No; I think very simply this: 
I have said ever since I came back here last 
July, I have said in every public appearance 
I have made, and every private appearance, 
exactly the same thing. I have said it be- 
cause I fully believe it, and what I say now I 
completely believe also. 

Mr. Honns. And you don’t think you are 
exaggerating? 

Mr Burzrrr. Not in the slightest, not in 
the slightest degree. There is a French 
proverb which says: “To govern is to fore- 
see,” and nine-tenths of the load of govern- 
ment at the present time, with the world in 
chaos, as it is, is to foresee the possibilities 
and to guard against them. You may have 
an event turn out well instead of badly. For 
example, no one expected when the Italians 
attacked Greece that the Greeks would make 
an absolutely inspired fight such as they 
have made and would defeat the Italian 
Army. It was a reasonable expectation when 
the Italians attacked Greece that Greece 
would be overrun. You may have an event 
turn out well, instead of badly. That is 
true. 

Last summer the British had lost such a 
proportion of all their artillery in France 
that actually for the defense of Great Brit- 
ain, and the whole of Great Britain, in 
artillery, big and small, they only had a few 
hundred guns. The expectation at that 
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time was that at least there was a consid- 
erable chance that Great Britain would go 
down for the last time. 

The job of any government is to foresee 
the possibilities, and if there is danger to 
your own country in those possibilities, to 
guard against it, and I don't think that any 
man can say that the danger is not great to 
our own country, and when you are up 
against a danger of that sort it is exactly as 
if your child suddenly gets a temperature of 
104 or 105. Would you say, “Oh, well; that 
is nothing,” or would you say, “Get a doctor 
quick; my child is in danger.” 

That, it seems to me, is the situation now. 

Mr. Hosss. I don't want to be misunder- 
stood as voicing my own sentiments in ask- 
ing that question. I think you have rendered 
a splendid service to us by arousing us by 
your appearance. Personally I agree with 
you 110 percent, 

Mr. ELIOT. May I ask, Mr. Ambassador, a 
question or two, also agreeing with the grav- 
ity of the danger and the fact that it calls on 
every one of us to do more active work in 
defending America. It is, as I judge from 
your earlier testimony, a fact that in France 
the outlawing of strikes did not result in 
expediting the defense effort in itself. 

Mr. Buxrrrr. What you can say is this: In 
certain ways it did and in certain ways it did 
not. There weren’t any tremendously big 
stoppages, but there was a good deal of the 
business of not working hard during the 
hours that you worked. That did continue. 

Mr. Error. It was not a sufficient answer? 

Mr. BULLITT. It was not a sufficient answer. 
The only sufficient answer was to have every 
man, woman, and child realize that his coun- 
try was in danger, and therefore he gives 
everything he can give. That goes for the 
employee as well as the employer. 

Mr. Error. Did any of the social legislation 
which you said was so long overdue have a 
particular effect in impeding production? 
Was there one particular part of that legis- 
lation which meant that less was produced as 
a result of the legislation? 

Mr. BULLITT. There was. 

Mr. Error. The 40-hour week? 

Mr. Buttrrr. Yes; because of the fact 
that French industry was in no position 
suddenly to transfer itself to a 40-hour week 
with much greater charges of all kinds and 
higher wages. And the French economy was 
sick before that. They had been going 
through difficult times, and that without a 
doubt did reduce to a considerable extent 
the output. It was not by any means the 
decisive factor in the whole situation. 
There were a great many factors. I mean, 
you can’t oversimplify it. 

Mr. Error. The 40-hour week was a pro- 
hibition against working over 40 hours? 

Mr. BULLITT. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Error. Therefore it is not analogous 
to the legislation on our statute books pro- 
viding for overtime for work after 40 hours, 
but not limiting the hours. 

Mr. Buturrt. I will give you a very simple 
example of it. I took a summer house in 
the country that had to have a lot of work 
done on it, and when the workmen came 
out to look at this house to put it in shape, 
the local contractor came over with his 
workmen—they are intimate friends from 
the same village—they came over to look 
at the job and I said, “How long will this 
take?” They said, “It will depend on 
whether you can protect us from the Gov- 
ernment or not.” I said, “What do you 
mean?” They said, “We would like to work 
on this job 6 days a week, and from the 
time it is light until it is sundown, but if 
we do we are going to go to jail. We really 
would like to work on this. This has gone 
too far.” And you got that feeling among 
French workmen, that it had gone too far, 
It limited them. They would rather work 
the extra hours. That is a very curious 
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example of it, just within my own cog- 
nizance. 


Mr. Extor. I repeat, it is not analagous, in 
your opinion, to our wage-and-hour laws 
which permit any number of hours to be 
worked. 

Mr. Buuurrr. That is a different matter. 

The CHARMAN. You said these workmen 
said they would like to do the work, provided 
you protected them against the Government. 

Mr. BULLITT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long were they going 
to require to do the work? 

Mr. Burxrrr. Well, it is a simple story, but 
I wanted this place done as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order to move into it. First I got 
hold of the contractors in town, who had sent 
workmen out who would work very restricted 
hours, and they said it would take at least 6 
months to get me into the place. Then the 
fellows out there said when they looked at it, 
“If you really let us work we can get you in 
here in 6 weeks.” As a matter of fact, they 
got me in in 4 weeks and a half. It shows the 
difference between a really active desire to 
get ahead on something and a desire to just 
put in a certain number of hours. And that 
is what we have to get. We have to get the 
country to really realize the problem is a 
problem of perfecting your instruments of 
defense. 

Mr. Hoses. What was the difference in cost? 

Mr. Borxrrr. The difference in cost was 
about one-eighth for the local people in the 
country as against what it would have cost 
me with the big contractor in Paris sending 
people out there. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I remind the commit- 
tee, and also our witness, that 
he has an engagement at the White House. 

Mr. BULLITT. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. What time do you have to 
be there? 

Mr. BuLLITT. I have to be there at noon. 

The CHAmMAN, You can stay 15 minutes 
more then. 

Mr, Camp. Mr, Ambassador, I would like to 
ask you this question; what in your opinion 
slowed up the defense effort of France more, 
the strikes and the labor situation, or the 
Communists engaged in defense work? 

Mr. Buttirt. It is very difficult to estimate 
that thing exactly, as to which was more and 
which was less, because the strikes were very 
largely caused by the Communists. 

Mr. Cravens. Mr. Bullitt, when the 40-hour 
law was passed in France, did France have a 
great reservoir of unemployment? 

Mr. BULLITT. No. They had, I think, when 
the 40-hour law was passed only a few hun- 
dred thousand unemployed, unless my mem- 
ory is at fault. They certainly didn’t have a 
million unemployed, and I don’t think they 
had even a half million. 

Mr. Cravens. So that France didn’t have a 
situation comparable to what we had in the 
matter of unemployment when we reduced 
hours? 

Mr. Buturrr. No; they have never had a 
similar situation. They have never had any- 
thing like the degree of unemployment we 
have had in this country. 

Mr. Cravens. Do you know anything au- 
thoritatively about the break-through of the 
German armies in the northeast? 

Mr. BULLITT. Yes. 

Mr. Cravens. What happened there, if you 
know? 

Mr. Burtrrr. I know exactly what hap- 
pened, by chance, because I happened to be 
present when the reports came in to the peo- 
ple at the top. 

What actually happened was very simple 
and understandable. The French had strung 
out the center of their line, which was on 
the Meuse, so that the force which was there 
was holding a length of line three times as 
long as a similar number of troops are nor- 
mally asked to hold. The reason was this: 
The Germans had an army which was almost 
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twice as big as the French Army with the 
British Expeditionary Force added. In ad- 
dition, the French had to keep troops on the 
Italian frontier, because the Italians were 
threatening an attack down there. The 
French General Staff had a theory that if the 
French Army could meet the German Army 
in the open field on the plains of Belgium 
the French Army would defeat the German 
Army, because of the superiority of the 
French officer and under officer over his Ger- 
man counterpart. They had therefore drawn 
up their best troops, all their tanks, every- 
thing they had of great value in Belgium, 
together with the British Expeditionary 
Force. In order to do that they had with- 
drawn reserves from a great many other por- 
tions of the line. They had their mass of 
reserves which were left, and which were 
very small in numbers, opposite the Jurst 
Mountains away down in Switzerland. This 
army on the Meuse they thought was abso- 
lutely secure because the Meuse is a swift- 
running stream and the banks are pre- 
cipitous and they didn’t believe any major 
attack could be made through there. They 
had made arrangements to blow up such 
bridges as there were and they thought they 
could stop any big attack. 


Totally unexpected, the Germans attacked 
there with a technique which had never be- 
fore been used in war, which was that of 
wave after wave of bombing planes preceding 
wave after wave of tanks. When the tanks 
got to the river, the “fifth columnists” who 
were in the army had cut the wires leading 
to the bridges, so that when the French 
pushed the button and the bridge was sup- 
posed to go up, it didn't go up. The bombing 
planes came across, the tanks followed them 
across the Meuse and the bridges and with 
nothing in front of them but a line strung 
out about one-third the normal thickness of 
any line—it was the thinnest line on the whole 
French frontier; moreover, the army which 
composed that line was an army of reservists, 
They were not young men; they were men 
drawn together from their civilian lives, and 
the break-through was absolute. The French 
troops had never been trained to meet wave 
after wave of bombing planes and wave after 
wave of tanks—and it is a very impressive 
thing. If you have nothing to stand up to 
it with, you can’t do anything about it. It 
doesn’t do any good to shoot at a tank with 
a rifle. If you haven't got an antitank gun 
or a 75 to meet the tank with, you are licked. 
That is all there is to it, and they break 
through. 

On the day they did break through the 
reports from the whole front were fairly 
optimistic. The French were feeling fairly 
optimistic about the situation. Suddenly 
in came the news that the Germans had 
broken the line completely, that the Ger- 
man tanks were rushing on, and there wasn’t 
at that moment one single reserve division 
between those tanks and Paris. If they had 
known accurately that there were no French 
divisions there they could have gone right 
straight through to Paris the day they broke 
through on the Meuse. They simply didn’t 
know. They simply stopped their tanks 
there, and then the French began to try 
to get their reserves up from the south where 
they were, but the Germans bombed all the 
railroads, all the roads, and all the bridges, 
and the French were never able to—then the 
Germans turned north, of course, to cut off 
the army up in Belgium—and when the 
French got their reserves up and tried to 
get through it was too late. They couldn't 
get them up there in time. That is the 
whole story. 

The vital element in that picture was the 
plane, the bombing plane preceding the 
tanks in every place where the tanks have 
attacked, at least to my knowledge, and I 
have been told by the most competent 
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French generals. Where the tanks have at- 
tacked, not preceded by a wave of bombers, 
the attack has not been so nearly successful. 
Does that answer? 

Mr. Cravens. That answers very well. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD., Mr. Ambassador, I think 
probably most of us agree with you and 
share your opinion that immediate action 
and hard work is necessary, but how do you 
think we can go about getting the American 
people to realize the danger and necessity 
of every man and every woman doing his 
utmost to contribute something to the de- 
fense of his and her country? 

The CHAIRMAN., I think I can answer that. 
If everybody followed the example of the wit- 
ness, who has been working at it—how long? 

Mr. BurLrrr. Well, ever since I came back. 
I haven't done anything else. As a matter of 
fact, since I came back last June, I haven’t 
done anything else except try to make as 
many people as possible realize this country 
really is in danger. I might say I haven't 
had much success at it. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. I hope you carry that out, 
but I also hope you can get assistance in 
your effort. 

Mr, BuLLITT. I do think this: I think there 
are a great many people now throughout the 
country who are really beginning to look at 
the whole thing much more seriously than 
they did 8 months ago. I think people are 
much more aroused. Perhaps I am wrong. 

Mr. Guyer. You don’t find any responsible 
parties in this country who are against de- 
fense; do you? 

Mr. Buxxrrr. I do not. 

Mr. Guyer. There was only one vote in the 
House of Representatives against these great 
preparations, and the appropriations for 
them. We have to find out what is the matter 
and what is holding it up. 

Mr. BuLLrrr. I think it is merely a question 
of speed. As I said before, I think we are 
doing a very good job and a very honest job 
on the production of instruments of defense. 
I don’t think it is going nearly fast enough. 

Mr. Guyer. It isn't lack of knowledge. The 
question is to get to work and find the people 
that are stopping the work, if there are any. 

Mr. Hancock. May I ask one question? 
Does the Ambassador recommend any specific 
legislation to stop strikes or facilitate pro- 
duction? 

Mr. Buturrr. As I said to the chairman 
when he invited me to come here, I have 
made no special study whatsoever of the strike 
situation in this country. I have no objec- 
tion whatsoever to offering anything I can 
say on subjects that I know about, but I don’t 
think I am competent to speak on that sub- 
ject, because I don't believe in giving an 
opinion on anything on which I have not 
made a special study. I really mean that; it 
is perfectly honest. It is not an attempt to 
dodge. 

Mr. Hancock, Did the French have any leg- 
islation that was helpful prior to May 14? 

Mr. BULLITT. They had. They had an abso- 
lute prohibition finally on strikes, It was 
forbidden absolutely. 

Mr, Hancock. It was a criminal statute? 

Mr. Burrr. It was a decree gotten out. 
The French had put decree power in the hands 
of the Government. It was a decree gotten 
up by the Government. And you didn’t have 
strikes during that later period in France, but 
you also didn't have on the part of the work- 
men, or the director of a factory, or the owner 
of the factory, the sense of urgency which 
made everyone think, “Have I today given 
everything I can give in order to get out these 
implements of defense?” 

Mr. Hancock. So the decree was ineffective 
in speeding up defense production? 

Mr. BuLLrrr. It was effective, perhaps, in 
this sense: That it stopped any big, spectacu- 
lar strikes, but it was ineffective in getting the 
spirit into the people, which comes only with 
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a sense of danger and the creation of knowl- 
edge which a sense of danger brings. 

Mr. Hancock. Even prior to that did they 
have two great labor unions battling for con- 
trol comparable to the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L.? 

Mr. BuLLITT. No; there was nothing of the 
kind whatsoever. They had one labor union, 
which they called the C. G. T., which was 
comparable to our American Federation of 
Labor, and within that union there were 
a great many Communists and Socialists, 
inside the union. There were battles be- 
tween them inside the union, and the leader 
of the union was far from being a Com- 
munist. He was hated by the Communists. 
He is an able person, who has been in this 
country several times. 

Mr. Hancock. Are the factories now closed- 
or open-shop? 

Mr. Butiirr. There are a number of closed 
shops and a number of open shops. There 
are a great many small industries in France, 
little local industries, such industries as I 
referred to when I spoke about the way they 
had gotten the small plants to build planes 
in 1918. Many of those are open-shop, not 
organized. 

Mr. Hancock. In the closed shops are the 
men required to pay tribute to the labor 
leaders to join the union, or to hold jobs, as 
they do here? 

Mr. BULLITT. I can answer the first part of 
your question. I can’t answer the second, 
because I don’t know about it. The first part 
is whether they are required to do that. The 
answer is no, they are not. 

Mr. Hancock. So we have a more serious 
labor problem in this country than they had 
in France. We have the problem of two labor 
unions fighting each other. We also have 
the problem of labor racketeers who are com- 
pelling men to join labor unions and pay 
exorbitant initiation fees, and in many 
cases to pay exorbitant fees to hold their 
jobs—as high as $2 a day to be allowed to 
work. None of those conditions prevailed in 
France. 

Mr. BuLrLrrT. Certainly not. 

Mr. Error. They pay membership fees, do 
they not? 

Mr. BuLuitr. They pay membership fees, 
certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. We appreciate your attend- 
ance, Mr. Bullitt, and thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF MERRILL C. MEIGS, CHIEF OF THE 
AIR DIVISION, OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGE- 
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Mr. Mercs. My name is Merrill C. Meigs, 
Chief of the Air Division of O. P. M. 

Yesterday your office called and asked me 
to come before your committee this morn- 
ing at 10:30 to present facts relative to the 
effect of strikes in the airplane industry on 
production. The time to prepare this state- 
ment was rather short, but I will give you 
the salient facts in the situation. Any 
further information that you wish me to 
gather. I shall be very glad to get through 
our statistical department or the labor di- 
vision of O. P. M. I will also try to answer 
to the best of my ability any questions you 
care to ask. 

First, let me say that I hold no brief for 
either side in the controversies which bring 
about these strikes—I am only interested in 
the results. We have had but one strike in 
the plant of a company manufacturing a 
finished aircraft. This was of eight days du- 
ration in the Vultee plant, at Downey, Calif., 
which turns out Army trainers. 

This resulted in the nondelivery of ap- 
proximately 28 planes for the month. 

The percentage of strikes in the entire air- 
craft industry is very small. However, an 
airplane is made up of so many parts and 
so many kinds of material, the loss of any 
one of which stops the delivery of a com- 
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pleted machine, that the percentage of 
strikes in this industry is not a true indica- 
tion of the damage done. 

The aircraft industry is expanding to its 
total mechanical and physical limits. That 
makes it necessary to bring along every one 
of its component parts as near to peak pro- 
duction as possible so that all the parts may 
be ready for assembly at the same time. 

An airplane is made up of many pieces. 
In a four-motored bomber are approximately 
20,000 separate pieces, which are made some- 
times by as high as 500 or 600 small subcon- 
tractors. Any one of these pieces which is 
short holds up the delivery of the com- 
pleted plane. 

Following is a list of 15 companies which 
have had strikes or are now on strike. I 
list the number of workers, the items manu- 
factured, and the duration: 

Strikes in plants working on airplanes and 
airplane parts, March 17, 1941: 

Aluminum Co. of America, Edgewater, 
N. J.: Number of workers, 3,000; defense ma- 
terials for airplanes, etc.; duration, March 12, 
1941, continuing. 

Aluminum Co. of America, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa.: Number of workers, 7,000; defense, 
basic aluminum, etc.; duration, November 
22-28, 1940. 

B. & H. Aircraft, Long Island City, N. Y.: 
Number of workers, 250; defense, airplane 
parts; duration, February 20-27, 1941. 

Bethlehem Steel Fabricating, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Workers, 100; defense, special steel; 
duration, March 10, continuing. 

Condenser Corporation of America, South 
Plainfield, N. J.: Workers, 2,400; defense, 
condensers for airplane radios; duration, 
March 10, 1941, continuing. 

Crucible Steel, Harrison, N. J.: Workers, 
150; defense, propellers, etc.; duration, Oc- 
tober 4-8, 1940. 

Eaton Manufacturing Co. (Wilcox-Rich 
Division), Saginaw, Mich.: Workers, 600; de- 
fense, valve seats for airplane motors, etc.; 
duration, November 13-14, 1940, January 13- 
16, 1941. 

Harvill Aircraft, Los Angeles, Calif.: work- 
ers, 350; defense, airplane castings; duration, 
March 13, 1941, continuing. 

Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich.: 
Workers, 3,500; defense, airplane brake 
drums, etc.; duration, February 13-25, 1941. 

Pressure Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio.: 
Workers, 120; defense, airplane castings, etc.; 
duration, March 4-6, 1941. 

Ray Day Piston Co., Detroit, Mich.: work- 
ers, 110; defense, aircraft castings and pis- 
tons; duration, March 10, 1941, continuing. 

Universal Cyclops Steel Corporation, 
Bridgeville, Pa.: Workers, 1,100; defense, 
steel for fuses and propellers; duration, Feb- 
ruary 20-24, 1941; March 2, 1941, continuing. 

Vanadium Corporation of America, Bridge- 
ville, Pa.: Workers, 225; defense, special steel; 
duration, February 10, 1941, continuing. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Workers, 380; defense, 
special steel; duration, February 11-21, 1941. 

Vultee Aviation, Inc., Downey, Calif.: 
Workers, 5,000; defense, airplanes; duration, 
November 15-26, 1941. 

Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio: Workers, 500; 
defense, wind tunnel; duration, March 4, 
1941, continuing. 

I would like to comment on three of these 
strikes which will definitely stop the de- 
livery of airplanes. One is the Universal 
Cyclops Steel Corporation at Bridgeville, Pa. 
Another is at the Harvill Aircraft plant, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and one at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Cyclops steel plant is one of the two 
principal sources of supply for special alloy 
steel for airplane propeller blades. It also 
makes special steel for parts of critical im- 
portance in plane production. The industry 
is desperately short of propellers. The sup- 
ply of material for these propellers is low. 
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There happened in my office yesterday after- 
noon, the vice president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. I asked him to dictate 
a statement as to just what effect the Cy- 
clops Universal steel plant strike was hav- 
ing on his production. His statement 
follows: 

“The strike at the plant of Universal 
Cyclops Steel Corporation at Bridgeville, Pa., 
has resulted in steel shortages which will 
completely stop delivery of steel-bladed pro- 
pellers for one type of Navy single-seated 
fighter next week. Since propellers are now 
the bottleneck in production of that type 
airplane, delivery of airplanes will be im- 
mediately affected. Delivery of propellers 
cannot resume until approximately 60 days 
after delivery of steel from Universal Cyclops 
is again started. It will be impossible to 
make up the deficiencies of propellers for 
these airplanes for many months without 
creating corresponding deficiencies of pro- 
pellers for other types of airplanes as the 
one remaining source of the special steel 
required for propeller blades has less than 
half the capacity required for our needs. 

“April and May deliveries of propellers for 
other types of airplanes will also be con- 
siderably affected by the present strike and 
from June on badly curtailed. In these 
cases also several months will be required to 
make up the deficiencies caused by the 
strike because of the necessity of meeting 
the then current requirements in addition 
to the problem of catching up.” 

Mr. Mxrds. I could briefly discuss one in- 
Stance, if you care to take 2 or 3 minutes. 
The material goes into a turbo supercharger, 
which is a very difficult steel to manufacture, 
and can only be manufactured by a few com- 
panies. This Cyclops Steel Co. makes the 
steel. The General Electric Co. cannot con- 
tinue unless it can get this steel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it make all the steel 
necessary, which goes into this thing to equip 
these superchargers? 

Mr. Mercs. I think that would be the case; 
yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And it would mean you 
could not turn out one of these higher-type 
bombers if the strike continued? 

Mr. Meics. That is exactly right. 

These great planes cannot fly without this 
small part. However, this will not become 
apparent to the public until the time comes 
for the final assembly of the bomber. Then 
we will hear that it cannot be flown because 
of the shortage of this part. The Cyclops 
strike will be responsible for the delay. 

Another example—Stewart-Warner is build- 

ing fuses for bombs. Last week they had to 
stop production because Universal Cyclops 
could not deliver their required steel. Wheth- 
er or not these fuses are for bombs to go into 
our bombers, I didn't have time to ascertain, 
so I cannot definitely state that this is kold- 
ing up plane production. However, it is ob- 
vious that we will not do very well if our 
bombers are to go out with bombs which lack 
fuses. 
The Harvill Die Casting Co., of Los Angeles, 
employs 350 men. It was closed on last Fri- 
day morning by a strike. This company has 
developed a particular technique in die cast- 
ing. It furnishes castings to practically all 
of the Pacific coast airplane companies— 
Douglas, Boeing, North American, and Con- 
solidated. 

I called Donald Douglas, president of the 
Douglas Airplane Co., last night to ask him 
how soon this strike would stop production. 
He said that there were only two sources of 
supply for this particular type of die casting 
and that both were loaded to the guards with 
work. 

He checked while I was on the phone and 
said that they would have to stop production 
of some of their planes this week and he 
thought the same situation would hold with 
other plants, 
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He said it was impossible for this manu- 
facturer to make up his lost production. 

Therefore I am sorry that I must tell you 
now to revise our schedule of deliveries on 
planes which carry these castings. After this 
week we will be late in delivery the num- 
ber of days this strike continues. 

I think that is a definite answer to your 
question. 

The CHARMAN. Do you mean by that, that 
it is the same in its effect on the speed of 
production of planes as though all the parts 
of the planes were being produced there and 
the planes themselves were being assembled 
in that plant? 

Mr. MeiGs. Yes, sir. 

Die castings go into all parts of the internal 
structure of a plane. Their loss is more 
serious than a completed propeller, for in- 
stance, because all work must stop on the 
air frame until these die castings are avail- 
able to put the different pieces together, while 
with a propeller the plane might be com- 
pleted and waiting only to attach the pro- 
peller. 

The California situation will definitely hold 
up production of a major part of our airplanes 
within the next few days. 

The strike at Wright Field has been going 
on for 6 weeks and is still unsettled. I asked 
Maj. E. M. Powers, who is in charge of the 
engineering unit of the aircraft section, to 
give me a statement of its effect on produc- 
tion. He states: 

“1. Congress appropriated money for the 
construction of certain buildings and labora- 
tories at Wright Field, among which are wind 
tunnels, dynamometer laboratory, and other 
technical buildings. 

“2. About 6 weeks ago all work on these 
projects was halted due to a strike. The pro- 
gram, as originally set up, contemplated the 
completion of this construction in time to 
test certain high-powered engines which are 
to be used in experimental airplanes as soon 
as they can be properly tested. One of these 
engines is now ready for test, and with the 
hold-up that has already occurred, it is esti- 
mated that the experimental program has 
been delayed from 2 to 3 months. 

“3. Immediate remedial action is n 
to eliminate serious delay on the experi- 
mental engine and airplane program.” 

The Vanadium Co. has been closed by a 
strike for 5 weeks. Their product is used in 
the fabrication and processing of finished 
steel which goes into propellers and many 
parts of an airplane. 

It is particularly vital in the manufacture 
of steel used for machine tools and cast 
armor plate for tanks. Machine tools are 
constantly wearing out. I didn't have time 
to get the exact figures, but I understand 
that there is a small cupply of vanadium 
alloys still available; however, it will be only 
a short time until it is exhausted. I leave it 
to your good judgment as to how far-reaching 
will be the loss of machine-tool steel as well 
as other necessary materials which go to 
make up a completed plane. 

The CHamman. Let us get that straight- 
ened out. You say it will hold them up in 
the next few days. Do you mean there is 
not enough material on hand to put in planes 
for current assembly? 

Mr. Metcs. For 2 or 3 or 4 days, whatever 
that might be. After that with no more 
material there will be no more planes. 

The CHamman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mios. I would like to cite one ex- 
ample of a situation that is very disturbing. 

The propeller division of the Wright Cor- 
poration, at Pittsburgh, which employs 975 
men, was closed for a day—March 4—by a 
strike. 

The company reports, and I have not had 
time to check the union’s side, that the 
union demanded that the company either 
force 25 or 30 employees to join the union or 
discharge them. 
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The company was unable to comply. 

After a day’s negotiating the union per- 
mitted the plant to reopen, but threatened 
a further strike at the end of 15 days if 100- 
percent union membership had not been ob- 
tained. 

Every day this plant shuts down 10 pro- 
pellers are short; 10 airplanes sit and wait. 
During this time, the organization has been 
upset, both management and men, by con- 
tinued discussion of the issue. This mate- 
rially affects and slows down production. 

I have a telegram from the Rich Manufac- 
turing Corporation, George R. Rich, presi- 
dent, Battle Creek, Mich., reading as fol- 
lows—it is addressed to me: 

“Unless we can obtain steel in finishing 
end at Universal Cyclops Steel Corporation, 
of Bridgeville, Pa., within next few days will 
cause a serious stoppage of motor production 
of all kinds during April. We are entirely 
drained of material due to length this strike. 
Haven't sufficient material to meet schedule 
for the rest of this month. 

“RICH MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
“GEORGE R. Rick. President.” 

Mr. Keravver. Is he talking about airplane 
motors? 

Mr. Merss. He is talking about valves and 
valye-seat parts that go into these big motors. 

And I have another telegram, received at my 
Office before I came down here, from Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, which reads: 

“CHICAGO, ILL., March 17, 1941. 
“ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
“Industrial Sve Prodn 1316, 
Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
“(Attention M. H. Pettit.) 

“Referring to inquiry to Captain Aldis, 
Chicago Ordnance, concerning hours lost in 
production due to steel in Universial Cyclops 
steel strike Stewart-Warner lost on two parts 
65344 hours. 

“STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, 
“C. W. HOOPER.” 

That means 16 automatic machines were 
down for about 8 days 

That is a statement, gentlemen, of facts, as 
nearly as I could get them in the time at my 
disposal. 

The CHammax. Do you also have any 
records of any additional facts which are of 
the same general character as these are; or do 
these cover, in your judgment, the major part 
of the informative facts in your possession? 

Mr. Meics. Yes; these are all the facts I 
have available. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you do not have any 
information with regard to the cause of these 
strikes? You merely come to indicate what 
has happened as the result of these strikes? 

Mr. Metcs. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are tremendously 
obliged for this information, and are sorry to 
have kept you all morning. 

Mr. Mets. I am very glad to have been here. 

I would be glad to answer any questions 
you might have. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is anything along 
the line of your general statement which you 
think might be informative and help the 
committee, you can add it to your statement. 

Mr. Metcs The only other thing I wish to 
say is that the airplane is made up of so many 
parts and so many pieces that it will not fly 
and it will not operate without every one of 
those being in place, and that is particularly 
true now that they are going up to 300 and 
350 miles an hour. 

Any little thing throws it completely off. 
It is just as valueless sitting there on the 
line without one of these things made over 
here in a small factory by 100 men as it is 
without a wing. 

The insidious thing about this is that they 
know the public won't stand for a strike in 
a great plane factory employing 4,000 or 
5,000 men turning out completed planes. 
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The public doesn’t get excited about some 
small plant turning out a minor part. Yet 
its closing has exactly the same effect as 
closing the big plane factory; namely, no 
planes. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to the picture you give 
us, it is the same as though all these fac- 
tories were at one place and a cessation of 
the work of producing one of the essential 
parts of a plane amounts in some degree, at 
least, to the closing down of all activities, 
because they cannot get the plane in the air 
unless they get all the things to make up the 


plane. 

Mr. Metcs. Not in some degree. It is in 
complete degree with all these parts. 

Mr. Hancock of New York, Mr. Meigs, 
what was your business before you went into 


the O. P. M.? 

Mr. Meics. I was publisher of a newspaper. 

Mr. Hancock of New York. You were not 
in the manufacturing business? 

Mr. Meras. Yes, sir; before I got into that 
I was manufacturing tractors and automo- 
biles. 

The CHAmMAN. We are very greatly in- 
debted to you. 

Mr. Mios. Thank you, 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may have until 
midnight tomorrow to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted me today may be transferred to 
Monday next at the conclusion of the 
legislative business for the day and such 
other special orders as have been entered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in two places in the Recorp and 
to include a certain editorial and a short 
speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CULKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Sumners]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a short article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted, as follows: 
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To Mr. SULLIVAN, for 5 days, on ac- 
count of business. 

To Mr. WASIELEWSKEI, for 1 week, on 
account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3575. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 3575. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 18 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, March 
31, 1941, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 a. m. Friday, March 28, 
1941, to begin hearings on national de- 
fense in connection wit! oil. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income certificate bill, and other major 
Proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015, House Office Building, as follows: 

Wednesday, April 9, and Thursday, 
April 10, 1941, at 10 a. m. each day— 
resume hearings on H. R. 3359 and H. R. 
3360, relating to preventing publication 
of inventions and prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents, respectively. 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 123 
(identical resolutions) relating to pay- 
ment of royalties for use abroad of 
American patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, secret formulas, and processes. 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 8 of 
the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, so as to preserve the rights of 
authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries will hold public hearings 
on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
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on H. R. 1585, relating to a construction 
reserve fund, and H. R. 1004, relating to 
the establishment of a Coast Guard sta- 
tion at Dunkirk, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


380. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of Margaret M. Cutts; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

381. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1940, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination and survey of Hilo Harbor, 
Hawaii, including consideration of methods 
to prevent shoaling by the flow of lava, au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved August 26, 1937; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

382. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated January 
23, 1941, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustration, on re- 
examination of Charleston Harbor, S. C., 
requested by resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted February 16, 1940 (H. Doc. No. 
156); to the Committee on- Rivers and Har- 
bors, and ordered to be printed, with an 
illustration. 

383. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 25, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on a 
preliminary examination and survey of Tulsa 
and West Tulsa Levees on Arkansas River, 
Okla., authorized by the Flood Control Act, 
approved June 22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 157); to 
the Committee on Flood Control, and ordered 
to be printed, with an illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. ROMJUE: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 2985. A bill to pre- 
scribe the time basis for computing pay for 
overtime work performed by laborers in the 
Railway Mail Service; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 336). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DIMOND: Committee on Mines and 
Mining. H. R. 1591. A bill relative to an- 
nual labor on mineral claims in the Territory 
of Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 
837). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3847. A bill to adjust certain losses occur- 
ring in the redemption of adjusted-service 
bonds; without amendment (Rept. No. 348). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. COPOZZOLI: Committee on Claims. 
S. 885. An act for the relief of certain 
claimants who suffered loss by fiood in, at, or 
near Bean Lake in Platte County, in the 
State of Missouri, during the month of March 
1934; without amendment (Rept. No. 338). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 818. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Humble; with amendment (Rept. No. 339). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1267. A bill for the relief of Russell 
Gauslin, Helen Gauslin, and Russell A. Gaus- 
lin, Jr; with amendment (Rept. No. 340). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SCOTT: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1355. A bill for the relief of A. M. Garmon; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 341). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2710. A bill for the relief of George H. 
Kerley; with amendment (Rept. No. 342). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3399. A bill for the relief of Tom 
Gentry; with amendment (Rept. No. 343). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Claims, H. R. 
$846. A bill for the relief of certain former 
certifying and disbursing officers of the De- 
partment of the Interior; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 344). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4065. A bill for the relief of Martin F. 
Gettings; without amendment (Rept. No. 
$45). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3860. A bill for the relief of Convertible Door 
Manufacturing Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 346). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4064. A bill for the relief of W. R. Larkin 
and Dora Larkin, in connection with the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 347). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the consider- 
ation of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4177) granting a pension to 
Mary Jones; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4091) granting a pension to 
Mary O. Lyman; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 4202. A bill to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Big Sur 
River, also the Carmel River, and their tribu- 
taries, in the county of Monterey and State 
of California, for flood control, for run-off 
and water-flow retardation, and for soil- 
erosion prevention; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

H. R. 4203. A bill to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the San 
Francisquito Creek, located on the county 
boundary line between San Mateo County 
and Santa Clara County, in the State of 
California; and also to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Mata- 
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dero Creek, located in Santa Clara County, 
in the State of California, for flood con- 
trol, for run-off and water-flow retardation, 
and for soil-erosion prevention; also to au- 
thorize that Matadero Creek, Dry Creek, and 
Adobe Creek areas be diked off and con- 
trolled by tide gates similar to the plan for 
San Francisquito Creek; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 
By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H. R. 4204. A bill to provide that Federal 
grants for old-age assistance shall match 
State contributions 4 for 1 as to payments 
up to $30 and equal State contributions as 
to additional payments not in excess of §40; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4205. A bill to add to the Cleveland 
National Forest, Calif., certain contiguous 
lands of the United States which can be 
most effectively and economically protected 
and administered as parts of said national 
forest; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4206. A bill to provide daylight sav- 
ing between the last Sunday in April and 
the last Sunday in October in each year; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H. R. 4207. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a navy yard in or near the 
city of Duluth, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 4208. A bill to exempt certain local 
newspapers from the wage-and-hour provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 4209. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 to defer 
payments of taxes and assessments and in- 
terest on, and principal or installments or 
amortization of principal of, mortgages upon 
small dwellings and to stay sales and actions 
and proceedings for sales of, or foreclosure 
of mortgages on, such dwellings by reason 
of the military service of certain persons; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 4210. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
rural letter carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DITTER: 

H. R. 4211. A bill to amend the act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, approved June 
22, 1938; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: 

H. R. 4212. A bill authorizing modification 
of the project for the control of floods, 
removal of debris, and improvement of 
Sacramento River, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

H. R. 4213. A bill for the relief of persons 
in connection with the extraction of gold- 
bearing ore from the Ruck-A-Chucky Dam 
site; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4214. A bill for the purpose of regu- 
lating the conditions of employment of 
mechanics and helpers at all navy yards 
and naval stations under the Navy Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4215. A bill to provide for the ex- 
clusion of aliens who have been imprisoned 
or otherwise incarcerated in the United 
States or in a foreign country; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: 

H. R. 4216. A bill relating to foreign ac- 
counts in Federal Reserve banks and insured 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. COX: 

H. R. 4217. A bill to extend the obligation 

and privilege of service in the national de- 
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fense to men up to 65 years of age; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4218. A bill to provide for the reduc- 
tion in expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are not essential to the na- 
tional-defense program; to the Committee 
in the Executive Depart- 


By Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: 

H. Con, Res. 24. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives to have 
printed for its use additional copies of the 
hearings held before said committee on the 
bill (H. R. 2788), independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, 1942; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. Res. 158. Resolution requesting the 
Secretary of the Navy to appoint a board to 
investigate and report on the need for con- 
structing a bridge between Hunters Point and 
Bay Farm Island; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. Res, 159. Resolution to create a select 
committee to be composed of five Members 
of the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the liquor distilling and wholesale 
liquor industries in the United States and 
its territories and possessions; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Res, 160. Resolution autho: the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board to continue the in- 
vestigation begun under authority of House 
Resolution 258 of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 10, with reference to Senate Resolu- 
tion 82, with reference to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their resolution dated 
February 17, 1941, with reference to the St. 
Lawrence seaway; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their House Joint Me- 
morial No. 13, with reference to House bill 
87, concerning the fisheries of Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their House Memorial No. 1, with ref- 
erence to legislation concerning the Organic 
Act; to the Committee on the Territories, 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Senate Concurrent Memorial 
No. 1, with reference to silver; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Resolution No. 1, House File 
No, 983, with reference to the Embargo Act 
of 1927, relating to the importation of meats 
from foreign lands; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 4219. A bill for the relief of Nora 
Snow; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4220. A bill for the relief of Earl H. 
Snow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4221. A bill for the relief of Charlotte 
E. Hunter; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. R. 4222. A bill for the relief of Jose M. 
Arrias, also known rs Joseph P. Arrias; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 7 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


594. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, urging the 
Federal Government of the United States to 
make available from funds appropriated, or 
to be appropriated, for defense purposes a 
sum adequate to carry out a program of mili- 
tary highway construction to the extent con- 
sidered imperative for the safety and security 
of the State and Nation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

595. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of Eugene 
Perry Post, No. 332, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, of Providence, R. I., for 
the establishment of officers’ training school 
for Negro candidates; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

596. By Mr. GERLACH: Resolution adopted 
by the Senate of the State of Pennsylvania, 
voicing their opposition to the proposed St. 
Lawrence Waterway power project; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

597. By Mr JOHNSON of California: Pe- 
tition of Alice M. Ebright and 93 others, all 
residents of Long Beach, Calif., making an 
appeal to the President and the Congress of 
the United States, that legislation be adopted 
forthwith designed to make more effective the 
laws that will stop the shipment of any 
supplies to Japan which will in any way aid 
her in waging her war against China; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

598. By Mr. JONES: Petition of the Piqua 
Townsend Club, No. 4, of Piqua, Ohio, A. L. 
Brooks, president, and Ed Stengel, secretary, 
favoring the enactment of the Townsend 
bill (H. R. 1036); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

599. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Res- 
olution adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, petitioning the Federal 
Government for funds to carry out a pro- 
gram of military highway construction to 
the extent considered imperative for the 
safety and security of the State and Nation; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

600. By Mr. KEOGH: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, favoring 
Federal funds from funds appropriated, or to 
be appropriated, for defense purposes, a sum 
adequate to carry out a program of military 
highway construction to the extent con- 
sidered imperative for the safety and security 
of the State of New York and Nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

601. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, me- 
morializing Congress to provide funds for 
defense purposes, a sum adequate to carry 
out a program of military highway con- 
struction to the extent considered imperative 
for the safety and security of the Nation; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

602. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Peti- 
tion of Hugh Durham and approximately 
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2,100 other railroad employees of the Third 
Congressional District of Michigan, opposing 
St. Lawrence seaway project; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

603. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, Buffalo, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the Townsend na- 
tional-recovery plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

604, Also, petition of the city of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Upper 
Mississippi River harbor; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

605. Also, petition of the city of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to extending the 
Guffey-Vincent Act for 2 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

606. Also, petition of the Painting and Dec- 
orating Contractors of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to national-defense 
work; to the Commitiee on the Judiciary. 

607. Also, petition of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defense con- 
struction; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

608 Also, petition of the Forward Trinity 
Valley Association, Romayor, Tex., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to flood control; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

609. Also, petition of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, Local No. 81, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to Senate bill 220 
and House bill 1057, with reference to estab- 
lishing the principle of longevity pay in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

610. By Mr. MOSER: Petition of the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States not to approve or authorize the con- 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 31, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou, whose going forth is prepared 
as the morning, whose judgments are as 
clear as the light: Draw near unto us, we 
beseech Thee, and keep us faithful to 
the trust Thou hast imposed on us, lest 
our goodness be as the morning cloud 
and as the early dew that goeth away. 
Let the blessings of Thy wisdom and 
guidance be upon our President, Vice 
President, the Congress, the judiciary, 
and every servant of the Republic; give 
us grace sufficient not only to confess our 
sins but to forsake them; make us strong 
enough to overcome whatever difficul- 
ties may confront us; grant that our 
cheerfulness may gladden others; give 
to us faith that will make real the things 
of God, hope that will remove all anx- 
ious fears, and love that will conquer 
eve:y form of hate. 


Help each one of us to realize that life 
is made blessed, not in doing the things 
we like to do but in liking the things we 
have to do if we would help to heal the 
breaking hearts of those about us and 
bring courage to those who have been 
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hurt almost beyond endurance by the 
dark inscrutable mysteries of life. So 
shall we be men in the highest and 
noblest sense, and grow stronger each 
day in the strength of God’s spirit. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER 


The Secretary (Edwin A. Halsey) read 
the following letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
President pro tempore, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1941. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Lister HILL, a Senator from 
the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
Pat Harrison, 
President pro tempore. 


Thereupon, Mr. HILL took the chair as 
acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Thursday, March 27, 1941, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Radcliffe 
Aiken Gillette Reed 
Andrews Glass Reynolds 
Austin Green Russell 
Bailey Guffey Sheppard 

1 Gurney Shipstead 
Bankhead Hatch Smathers 
Barbour Hayden Smith 
Barkley Hill Stewart 
Bone Holman Taft 
Brooks Hughes Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Butler Langer Tobey 
Byrd Lee Truman 
Byrnes McCarran Tunnell 
Capper McNary Tydings 
Caraway Maloney Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Murdock Van Nuys 
Connally Murray Wallgren 
Danaher Norris Wheeler 
Davis O'Mahoney White 
Ellender Overton Wiley 
George Pepper Willis 


Mr. ADAMS. I announce that my col- 
league the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Jounson] is absent from the Senate 
because of a death in his family. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Brown], 
the Sei.ator from Nevada [Mr. BUNKER], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAN- 
DLER], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, Herrinc], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. SCHWARTZ] are de- 
tained on important public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKettar], the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Mezan and Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
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Watsx], and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Loper], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] are necessarily absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2788) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 4 and 23 
to the bill, and concurred therein, and 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 5 to the bill and concurred therein 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 3835. An act to exempt from internal- 
revenue taxes, on the basis of reciprocity, 
articles imported by consular officers and em- 
ployees of foreign states for their personal or 
official use; 

H. R. 4125. An act to amend Public Law 
No. 783, Seventy-sixth Congress, so as to re- 
lieve 3-year Regular Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard members and certain members 
of the Reserve components thereof from 
selective training and service; 

H. R. 4146. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 


period of 2 years, and for other purposes; 
and 


H. R. 4183. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, for 
civil functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes. 

THE LATE SENATOR LUNDEEN OF MINNE- 
SOTA—RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE 
OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
have the honor to present two separate 
resolutions adopted by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii ex- 
pressing regret at the death of the Hon- 
orable Ernest Lundeen, late a Senator 
from the State of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

. Whereas Almighty God, in His divine prov- 

idence, on the 31st day of August 1940, did 
take from this life the Honorable Ernest 
Lundeen, a Senator in the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Minnesota; 
and 

Whereas the Honorable Ernest Lundeen 
was an earnest and sincere friend of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, having visited these islands 
on several occasions and having studied, at 
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first hand, the affairs and conditions here, 
and advocating the passing of legislation 
beneficial to the Territory, and showing in 
every possible manner, his love and “aloha” 
for this Territory, and opposing most strenu- 
ously every effort to injure and to mitigate 
against the welfare and progress of this Ter- 
ritory; and 

Whereas as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States, he was a sincere and forceful 
champion of peace, hewing to this principle 
in the face of ridicule and scorn; and 

Whereas in his untimely death, the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii has lost a sincere and loyal 
friend; the American Nation, a loyal and dis- 
tinguished citizen; his native State, a loyal 
son, and his family, a kind and loving parent: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii, does hereby express its sincere 
and deep regret at the passing of the Hon- 
orable Ernest Lundeen; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the records of the Senate of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, regular session of 1941, and 
that a certified copy be forwarded to the 
widow of the late Honorable Ernest Lundeen. 


Whereas in the untimely death of the 
Honorable Ernest Lundeen, United States 
Senator from the State of Minnesota, the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii have lost a 
warm and constant friend, whose interest 
in the Territory was keen and always friend- 
ly. and whose efforts in Hawali’s behalf were 
always genuine and helpful: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-first Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii that it hereby expresses its 
gratitude for the many kind services of the 
late Honorable Ernest Lundeen, and its pro- 
found sorrow in his untimely passing; be it 
further 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the members of 
his family. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communications and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. DOC. 
NO. 36) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, fiscal year 1941, 
amounting to $137,000 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, WAR DEPART- 
MENT (S. DOC. NO. 38) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation, fiscal year 1941, 
for the War Department, for the improve- 
ment of existing river and harbor works, 
amounting to $663,000 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION (S. DOC. 
NO. 37) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriations, fiscal year 1941, 
for the Federal Housing Administration, to- 
taling $1,148,263, together with a proposed 
provision relating to the appropriation for 
administrative expenses of that Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year 1941 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


MARCH 31 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to divisions 
of awards of certain quantity contracts for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories there- 
for entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


DATA RELATIVE TO INDIAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of costs, cancelations, and mis- 
cellaneous data pertaining to Indian irriga- 
tion projects for the fiscal year 1940 (with an 
accompanying statement); to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. s 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PORTION OF GAL- 
LUP-DURANGO HIGHWAY ACROSS THE 
NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend an act entitled “An act 
authorizing annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of that portion of Gallup- 
Durango Highway across the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, and providing. reimbursement 
therefor” (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORT OF BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A letter from the chief scout executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the thirty-first annual report of 
that organization (with accompanying pa- 
pors); to the Committee on Education and 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore, or presented by Senators and 
referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A memorial of sundry citizens, members 
of the Passaic County. Units of the New 
Jersey State Music Project, remonstrating 
against the lay-off of musicians employed 
under the W. P. A. music project; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

A statement of the City Council of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., favoring an appropriation to 
provide for the extension of the Upper River 
Harbor from its present terminus to a point 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, including 
necessary and essential alteration of the 
bridges over the Mississippi River in that 
area; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution of the Common Council of 
the City of Tonawanda, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment of House bill 1036, embodying the 
Townsend national recovery plan; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution of the Monongahela Valley 
Industrial Union Council (C. I. O.), Char- 
leroi, Pa., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide more adequate and liberal 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution of Local Union No. 1190, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Ells- 
worth, Pa., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide more adequate and liberal 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A petition of sundry citizens, composing 
the Finnish Relief Committee, Abel Maki, 
chairman, of the towns of Chatham, Eben, 
and Rumely, Mich., praying that the United 
States grant a loan to Finland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Common Council of the 
City of East Chicago, Ind., favoring the en- 
actment of pending legislation to establish 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


1941 


A resolution of the board of trustees of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Louisiana, in session 
at New Orleans, La., favoring the enactment 
of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the com- 
mon defense in relation to the sale of alco- 
holic liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A petition of sundry citizens of New Or- 
leans, La., praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide for 
the suppression of vice in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps and naval establishments; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution of Local No. 81, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., endorsing the so-called Mead bill (S. 
220) to establish a system of longevity pay 
for postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Iowa memorializing Congress for the 
prompt enactment of the bill (S. 860) to pro- 
vide for the common defense in relation to 
the sale of alcoholic liquors to the members 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
naval establishments; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. (See concurrent resolution 
printed in full when presented by Mr. GIL- 
LETTE on the 27th instant.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 

“Joint resolution memorializing the President 
end the Congress of the United States not 
to repeal or modify the Embargo Act of 1927, 
relating to importation of meats from for- 
eign lands 
“Whereas, as a result of repeated outbreaks 

in this country prior to 1927 of the dreaded 
cattle disease known as ‘rinderpest,’ or ‘foot- 
and-mouth disease,’ there was enacted in that 
year a congressional embargo upon the impor- 
tation into this country of dressed meats and 
meat products from any country where said 
disease exists; and 

“Whereas prior to the imposition of the 
embargo the spread of that disease in this 
country demoralized the domestic livestock 
industry, seriously jeopardized the public 
health and resulted in the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars by Federal and State Govern- 
ments and by the livestock industry for the 
eradication of that evil; and 

“Whereas the wisdom of that congressional 
embargo, embodied in the Smoot-Hawley Tar- 
iff Act, has been indubitably justified as at- 
tested by the fact that since January 1, 1927, 
there has been only one minor outbreak of 
that disease—in the State of California in 
1929—-which outbreak has since been traced 
directly to a violation of Federal regulations 
relating to the unloading of certain mate- 
rials; and 

“Whereas there is increasing evidence from 
authoritative sources that a serious attempt 
is now under way to influence the President 
of the United States and Congress to circum- 
vent or remove the embargo upon the impor- 
tation of dressed meats and meat products for 
the benefit of certain foreign nations in 
which the said livestock disease is prevalent; 
and 

“Whereas any modification of that embargo 
would be inimical to the best interests of this 
Nation and would cause a recurrence of the 
evils existing prior to 1927 as enumerated 
above; and 

“Whereas the agricultural and livestock in- 
dustry of this Nation is playing, and must 
continue to play, a vital and indispensable 
part in the program of national defense, and 
nothing would more seriously affect that bur- 
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den and the program of national defense than 
a relaxation of the existing barriers to the 
importation of infected livestock: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota in regular session assembled, That 
we hereby respectfully and earnestly impor- 
tune the President of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States, for reasons 
herein stated, to resist any attempts and to 
refrain from any action designed to repeal, cir- 
cumvent, or modify the Embargo Act of 1927, 
relating to the importation of dressed meats 
and meat products from foreign lands in 
which there is prevalent the livestock foot- 
and-mouth disease; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Minnesota is hereby instructed 
to transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the presid- 
Ing officers of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Minnesota in 
the Congress of the United States. 

“Approved March 24, 1941. 

“HAROLD E. STASSEN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 

Two resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Georgia; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Whereas the Georgia House of Representa- 
tives, is interested in the farmers of the 
South; 

“Whereas the cost of producing farm com- 
modities has been raised; 

“Whereas industry has been stepped up and 
has a bright future: Be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America support Senator BANKHEAD Of Ala- 
bam-=’s plan to put a floor under basic farm 
commodities including tobacco, to bring the 
farmer’s income up to full parity. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, Secretary 
Wickard, and both Houses of Congress. 

“Read and adopted March 12, 1941.” 


“Whereas it is agreed that the farmers of 
Georgia are the most talked of group during 
elections and legislative sessions, and their 
welfare and plight discussed, and very little, 
if anything, ever done about the farmers’ 
general welfare: Be it, therefore, 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Congress of the United States now 
in session take notice of the tillers of the 
soil, our farmers, and use their very best 
efforts to enact all legislation for the benefit 
of the farmers of our State and Nation, and 
to study the feasibility of enacting some 
form of legislation, embodying a pension plan 
for all farmers over 60 years of age who have 
been real dirt farmers for a period of at least 
30 years. 

“Read and adopted March 14, 1941.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“House Joint Memorial 13 

To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, to the 
Honorable President of the Senate, and to 
the Honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Honorable 
Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate from 
Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in the fifteenth regular 
session assembled, does most respectfully 
represent that: 

“Whereas the Honorable ANTHONY J. DI- 
Mop, Delegate to Congress from Alaska, has 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, now in 
session, H. R. 87, amending the act of Con- 
gress approved June 6, 1924, entitled, “An 
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act to amend section 6 of an act of Congress 
entitled ‘An act for the protection of the fish- 
erles of Alaska, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved June 6, 1924,’ and providing particu- 
larly against seizure of boats and gear used in 
fishing, until the owner or operator shall have 
been convicted of illegal fishing; and 

“Whereas we believe that this bill fairly re- 
fiects the views of a large majority of the 
people of this Territory upon the subject 
covered; and 

“Whereas this subject has been before Con- 
gress for a number of years and the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Alaska has memorial- 
ized Congress to change the fishing laws so 
as to permit a person charged with illegal 
fishing to have his case tried in court before 
his boat and gear are confiscated, since it is 
the practice for officers of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries to arrest fishermen on the charge of 
illegal fishing, confiscate their boats, and 
then inform them that if they will agree to 
plead guilty and pay a fine their boats will be 
released; that the fine required to be paid is 
not the judgment of a court but is fixed by 
representatives of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and the defendant is informed that, unless 
such a fine is collected, the boat will not be 
released; and 

“Whereas, because of the very short fishing 
season in Alaska, it is possible to deprive the 
fisherman of his entire season’s labor and 
revenue by tying up the said boat and gear 
during the open season and thereby again 
penalizing him without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to be heard; and 

“Whereas no good citizen wants—and fish- 
ermen, as a whole, are good citizens—to be 
branded as a criminal, and it is very unfair 
for any Government officer to, in effect, black- 
mail such citizens into being criminals by 
having them plead guilty, when the only 
alternative is that if they do not so plead 
they will be unduly penalized by not being 
permitted to follow their business during the 
short fishing season; and 

“Whereas this question was considered by 
the Joint Committee on Marine and Fisheries 
in their investigation of the fisheries of 
Alaska, which was held during the summer 
of 1939, which committee has reported favor- 
ably to an amendment of the law in this 
respect: Now therefore, 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska, most respectfully 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
enact the said H. R. 87, of the present session 
of Congress, into law. 

“And your memorilalists will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, March 8, 1941.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 

“Senate Concurrent Memorial 1 

“Memorializing Congress to initiate a 
movement to give silver a standing in the 
monetary system of the United States of 
America as a basic money, at a given ratio 
of silver to gold. 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein): 

“Whereas the people of this State and 
this Nation are interested in procuring some 
basic mcney which will freely pass current 
to help e the trade of the United 
States with foreign countries; and 

“Whereas some foreign countries are de- 
priving the United States of its rightful 
share of world trade by a system of con- 
trolled and managed money and by the use 
of exchange and barter of the products of 
such various nations instead of the use of 
money; and 

“Whereas, previous to now, discoveries of 
gold and silver deposits have been made 
only where surface indications gave unques- 
tionable evidence of their presence; and 

“Whereas if a proper price for these metals 
is provided through the monetization of 
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silyer, deposits of gold and silver now hid- 
den beneath the surface of the earth will be 
opened; and 

“Whereas all efforts heretofore made in 
the direction of currency stabilization have 
been based upon the theories which failed 
to provide for the remonetization of silver; 
and 

“Whereas in order to relieve the present 
world-wide depression it is necessary either 
to provide for extension of debt payments 
and moratorium on them, or to provide for 
a managed currency, or to provide coinage 
of gold and silver in some relation to each 
other; and 

“Whereas the coinage of gold and silver is 
the best course; and 

“Whereas it appears necessary for the 
purpose of acquiring or retaining trade 
with various countries by the United States 
that a system of money be adopted which 
is readily available to the various countries 
with whom the United States trades; and 

“Whereas the United States of America, 
over a period of time, has purchased do- 
mestically mined silver at a fixed price pur- 
suant to act of Congress; and 

“Whereas the Congress has treated silver 
as a commodity instead of a monetary basis 
of metallic money; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has, through relief and welfare meas- 
ures, attempted to alleviate the result of 
unemployment throughout the United 
States; and 

“Whereas, because of the low price of 
silver, many mines in the United States 
have been unable to operate and conse- 
quently many thousands of miners have 
been thrown out of employment and their 
wives and children and themselves have 
become dependent on relief; and 

“Whereas when the silver mines close 
down, the smelters, which are the largest 
consumers of coal within the State, curtail 
production which in turn materially affects 
the railroads and their employees. That 
the families of the coal, silver miners, and 
railroad employees become dependent upon 
relief. That local farmers who find a ready 
market among the miners and the railroad 
men lose their markets so that the closing 
of silver mines affects not only the silver 
miners, but also the coal miners, railroad 
men, the farmers, and the Nation in gen- 
eral. All classes then become at least par- 
tially dependent upon relief and the burden 
thereby is upon the entire State or States; 
and 


“Whereas the making of silver as a part 
of the monetary system of the United 
States at a given ratio to gold would sta- 
bilize the mining industry and allow reem- 
ployment of miners, railroad men, and lessen 
the relief load: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Utah (the Governor concurring therein), 
That we earnestly recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress for the use 
of silver in our monetary systems as a basic 
money, thereby increasing the supply of 
metallic money for use as a circulating 
medium and as a base for currency and 
credit at a ratio to gold as hereinabove pro- 
vided; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state for- 
ward copies of this memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
Sates, the Congress of the United States, 
the United States Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State of Utah, and to the 
Governors of the various States, with the 
request that the said Governors submit it 
for action by the legislators of their States.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 
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“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Congress of the United States and to 
the Honorable Anthony J. Dimond, Dele- 
gate to Congress for the Territory of 
Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in fifteenth regular ses- 
sion assembled, respectfully submits that— 

“Whereas the Niukluk River is a tributary 
of Fish River on Seward Peninsula, in the 
second division of the Territory of Alaska, and 
is north of 64° latitude and consequently 
frozen during the greater part of every year; 
that during the lesser period of the year, 
when it is open and running, the ordinary 
state is for the water to be low with numer- 
ous bars and shoals; that freight is trans- 
ported up the river to the community of 
Council, which is situated on the banks of the 
Niukluk River about 12 miles above its point 
of confluence with Fish River; that for such 
transportation flat power scows are used, but 
traffic is possible only at certain stages of the 
water, and auxiliary horse or tractor power 
on shore is required to cross bars and shoals; 
and 

“Whereas the bed of the Niukluk River, its 
benches, the beds of its tributaries and their 
benches, are in a highly mineralized zone 
and have been the scene of mining operations 
since the early days of gold discoveries on 
Seward Peninsula. From the bed and benches 
of Ophir Creek, a tributary of Niukluk River 
several miles above Council, Alaska, some of 
the most phenomenal gold recoveries in 
Alaska’s history were made; and 


“Whereas from the time of the first dis- 
coveries of gold in the vicinity of Council, 
Alaska, prospectors and miners have located 
and held by mineral location much of the 
area of the bed and benches of the Niukluk 
River and its tributaries and mined many 
portions in the firm belief that the locations 
were proper and the mining, extraction, and 
disposition of gold therefrom legal and 
proper; and 

“Whereas in 1940 the United States Gov- 
ernment, by and through the office of the 
United State attorney at Nome, Alaska, in- 
stituted an action in the district court at 
Nome to restrain and prohibit any further 
mining and extraction of gold from the bed 
of the Niukluk River from its confluence with 
Fish River to a point about 12 miles up- 
stream; that is, as far as Council, Alaska. 
Such action is based on the contention that 
this 12-mile portion of the Niukluk River 
is a navigable stream and is consequently 
not open for mineral location nor subject to 
mining or the extraction of gold therefrom. 
That as a result of the commencement of 
such action, or anticipating its commence- 
ment, owners and lessees of some mineral 
claims embracing part of the area concerned 
have been required as a reasonal business 
practice to alter their plans for mining; other 
owners have had their claims mined by third 
parties, ignoring locations; other owners have 
had options and agreements abandoned be- 
cause of the uncertainty created; and other 
litigation has been instituted in the district 
court at Nome between claim owners and 
those ignoring their rights; and 

“Whereas any curtailment of mining or 
avoidable interference with it in the vicinity 
of Council is to the immediate detriment of 
the residents of that section and of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. The single industry of the 
Council area is gold mining, and the residents 
and inhabitants are dependent upon it. The 
river area concerned has been under mineral 
location for more than 30 years, mining done 
thereon, and locaters have expended large 
amounts of money and much labor in the 
doing and performing of annual assessment 
work. That no action was taken by the Gov- 
ernment until 1940 to indicate that the 
rights of locaters were nonexistent and their 
expenditures and labors futile. The shallow- 
ness of the ordinary water of the Niukluk 
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River, the numerous sand bars, and the 
frozen condition of the river during the 
greater part of each calendar year makes it 
doubtful that the portion of the stream con- 
cerned is navigable in the sense intended by 
law: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully urges that 
appropriate legislation be introduced and en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States 
whereby the Niukluk River would be declared 
@ nonnavigable stream. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate March 6, 1941.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House Joint Memorial 12 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States requesting enactment of such leg- 
islation as may be necessary to provide 
for payments to counties to reimburse 
them for loss of tax revenue resulting 
from the use of certain lands by the 
United States of America 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

“Whereas the United States has acquired 
either by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, large areas of land in Montana that 
were once in private ownership and sub- 
ject to taxation; and, 

“Whereas the State and county govern- 
ments have lost all tax revenue therefrom, 
while at the same time there have been 
substantially the same governmental ex- 
penses for the area of territory where the 
lands are situate since the taking of such 
lands off of the tax rolls; and, 

“Whereas it is the belief of your memo- 
rialists that the United States should re- 
imburse the counties for the loss of tax 
revenue on account of the taking of such 
lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-seventh Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
the senate and house concurring, hereby 
does request and petition the Congress of 
the United States to enact such legislation 
as may be necessary to reimburse each 
county of the State of Montana for the 
loss of all tax revenue on account of the 
use by the United States of all those lands 
which were once in private ownership and 
subject to taxation by the State and county 
governments, and which have been acquired 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
by the United States; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted by the secretary of state 
of the State of Montana to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States and to the Senators 
and Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
Montana, and that they and each of them 
be and they hereby are requested to use 
all means within their powers to bring about 
the passage of such legislation. 

“Approved, March 8, 1941. 

“Sam C. Ford, Governor.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Commitiee on the 
Library: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 8 
“To the honorable Legislative Assemblies of 
the State of Washington, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri, and the Congress of the United 
States: 

“We, your memorialists, the Forty- first 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in regular session assembled, respectfully re- 
quest and petition as follows: 

“Whereas the year 1943 marks the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
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civil government in the West, and the blaz- 
ing of the Old Oregon Trail from Independ- 
ence, Mo., to the Willamette Valley in the 
old Oregon Country by that historic cov- 
ered-wagon train which won an empire for 
the United States; and 

“Whereas the migration of 1843 and those 
which followed made imperishable history 
for America; and 

“Whereas all of the States through which 
the Old Oregon Trail passed are rich in the 
history and traditions of that heroic period: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That we, your me- 
morialists, the Forty-first Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Oregon, do hereby re- 
spectfully request and petition that you join 
with the State of Oregon in a proper ob- 
servance of the year 1943, that the heroic 
deeds of the intrepid pioneers who blazed the 
trail to the Pacific coast may not be for- 
gotten, and that the name of the Old Oregon 
Trail may be enshrined forever in the heart 
of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon transmit copies of this 
joint memorial to the legislative assemblies 
and Governors of all Oregon Trail States, to 
the President of the United States, to both 
Houses of Congress, and to each Member of 
the Oregon delegation in Congress.” 


A senate resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States of America has called upon all citizens 
to cooperate in the Government’s program of 
national defense; and 

“Whereas in order to carry on the said 
national-defense program the Government 
is now called upon to raise large and unusual 
sums of money other than by way of taxa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas a large portion of the defense 
program of the Nation must be paid for by 
the issuance of Government bonds, as here- 
tofore announced by the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii, regular session of 1941, That the 
Senate approves the national-defense pro- 
gram of the Federal Government and calls 
upon and urges all of the residents of the 
Territory to support any bond issue for na- 
tional defense and to purchase said bonds 
so offered, to the end that the national- 
defense program may be carried on to its 
necessary conclusion and that thereby the 
liberties which we enjoy under a democratic 
form of government and the “American way” 
of life, may be guaranteed and secured to 
the people of the United States; and, be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 


r “House Joint Memorial 9 


“Whereas the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the State of Oregon, through 
House Joint Memorial No. 5, requested the 
President and Department of the Navy of 
the United States to perpetuate the name 
‘Battleship Oregon’ by conferring upon a 
fighting unit the honor of such name; and 

“Whereas the Department of the Navy of 
the United States has advised that names 
have been designated for all of the battle- 
ships of the United States now under con- 
struction and that the name ‘Battleship Ore- 
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gon’ is not now available for use as the name 
to be conferred upon any battleship owing to 
the fact that a present unit of the naval force 
is now so named and is classified as a ‘naval 
relic’; and 

“Whereas in order that the naval traditions 
may be carried out by a naval fighting unit 
perpetuating the fighting name which has 
heretofore been associated with the name 
‘Oregon’: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the President of 
these United States, the Congress thereof, 
and the Naval Department thereof be me- 
morialized as follows, to wit: 

“That the name of the old illustrious bat- 
tleship Oregon be changed to the name ‘Illus- 
trious Oregon,’ and that there be conferred 
upon the first available battleship not hereto- 
fore named the honor of bearing the name 
‘Battleship Oregon.“ 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


“To the Congress of the United States, to the 
Honorable John M. Carmody, Federal 
Works Administrator, and to the Hon- 
orable Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully submits 
that, 

“Whereas that the large and increasing 
number of f-milies coming to Alaska to 
establish permanent homes cannot be satis- 
factorily located, nor can the use of agri- 
cultural and other natural resources be ade- 
quately planned until the widely separated 
communities with their local roads which 
now characterize Territorial development, 
are joined together and thus given outlets 
to ocean shipping ports on the southern 
Alaska coast by means of a well-conceived 
system of trunk highways, and 

“Whereas the lack of such a trunk sys- 
tem of highways has kept Alaska transporta- 
tion costs of supplies and equipment used 
in mining, farming, and other enterprises 
at fantastic figures which seriously hold in 
check the settlement of the Territory and 
the utilization of its natural resources, and 

“Whereas the extensive agricultural areas 
of the Matanuska Valley, the Kenai Penin- 
sula, and the Tanana Valley should especially 
be supplied with trunk highway transporta- 
tion that would promote the production of 
food supplies for use at nearby military 
bases, and 

“Whereas the proposed transfer of the 
ocean terminus of the Alaska Railroad from 
Seward to Passage Canal and the abandon- 
ment of 66 miles of railroad line as a result 
of such transfer, will cut off the Kenai 
Peninsula with an area of 9,200 square miles 
from any land transport connection with 
other sections of the Territory and thereby 
cause a great loss to the town of Seward 
and other towns and villages, community 
centers, mining operations, farms, resorts, 
and miscellaneous enterprises of the Kenai 
Peninsula, and isolate a $2,000,000 system of 
local roads and discourage further settle- 
ment, unless provision is immediately made 
to replace the railroad with a highway con- 
nection, and 

“Whereas a road connection about 30 
miles in length in addition to a 2-mile rock 
fill across the head of Turnagain Arm, would 
join the system of the Kenai Peninsula to 
that of the Anchorage area and serve to 
ameliorate the bankrupting effect that will 
result as a loss of such railroad facilities, and 

“Whereas a road about 180 miles in length 
to connect the Forty Mile Mining District 
with the Richardson Highway would not 
only give this old and important section of 
Alaska access by road to the other parts of 
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the Territory, but would also traverse 
throughout its entire length a mineralized 
area whose development would undoubtedly 
add to the available mineral wealth of 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas any proposed trunk highway 
program would contemplate the construc- 
tion of the connecting links referred to and 
also take into account the advisability of 
having an ocean outlet at Haines or a con- 
necting international highway to the States 
that would bind together the principal in- 
dustrial area of Alaska with overland trans- 
portation: Now, therefore, 

“Your memorialist respectfully urges that 
the Congress of the United States authorize 
and instruct the Public Roads Administra- 
tion to make preliminary surveys and studies 
for a trunk highway that will link together 
the local roads serving the larger communi- 
ties of Alaska so that they will be provided 
with one or more adequate highway out- 
lets to ocean shipping ports on the south 
coast of the Territory and to the States 
and to make a report to Congress with a 
recommendation as to the manner of con- 
structing such trunk system of highways 
by the United States in cooperation with the 
Territory of Alaska, in a manner similar to 
that now provided for in the construction of 
highways in the several States under the 
Federal Highway Act. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the House February 10, 1941.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“House Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial of the State of New Mexico 
and the fifteenth legislature thereof, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States of America, relating to the con- 
struction of livestock trails in the 
national forest 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico: 

“Whereas the construction of well-defined 
livestock trails in and through the na- 
tional forests of the State of New Mexico, 
and from and through the lands belonging 
to the United States leased for grazing pur- 
poses, to the public highways of the State 
is a necessity to the livestock industry, and 
to the preservation of the national forest 
and grazing lands: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States of America and the Congress 
of the United States of America be and the 
same are very respectfully memorialized 
and petitioned in the name of the State 
of New Mexico and the fifteen legis- 
lature thereof to make provision for the con- 
struction of such trails as soon as possible; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of New Mexico in Congress. 

“Signed by me this 25th day of March 
1941. 

“JoHN E. MILES, 
“Governor of New Mexico.“ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 

State of Colorado; to the table: 
“Senate Joint Resolution 10 

“Whereas there has been introduced before 
the Congress of the United States, S. Res, 82, 
by Senator EDWIN C. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
which is a resolution to investigate the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordering the abandonment of the narrow- 
gage railroad between Antonito, Colo., and 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., known as the Chili Line; 
and 

“Whereas said resolution authorizes the 
creation of an investigation into the acts and 
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practices of the Denver & Rio Grande Rall- 
road Co. in its operation of said branch line; 
and 

“Whereas the people of the southern part 
of the State of Colorado have protested vig- 
orously the abandonment of said branch 
line; and 

“Whereas the actions of any organization 
and organizations agreeing to, concurring in, 
or recommending the abandonment of said 
branch line is not representative of the true 
public opinion of the citizens of southern 
Colorado, but represents only the action of a 
small clique or group interested in said 
abandonment; and 

“Whereas pending the adoption of said res- 
olution, the original date for abandonment 
of said branch line has been extended for a 
period of forty (40) days: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Thirty-third 
General Assembly (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring herein), That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby memorialized 
and urged to adopt Senate Resolution 82, to 
the end that a thorough and complete inves- 
tigation may be had or the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the said abandon- 
ment order and its eventual cancelation; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of Colorado in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A house memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 1 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; to the 
Honorable President of the Senate and 
to the Honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States; and to the Honorable 
Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate From 
Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska in the fifteenth regular session 
assembled, does most respectfully submit 
that: 

“Whereas the Senate of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska now consists of eight 
members, two from each of the four judicial 
divisions into which Alaska is now divided 
by act of Congress, elected biennially for 
terms of 4 years each at the regular election 
from each division; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska covers 
such a vast area, and the population of same 
is so very scattered, the number of senators 
now representing their respective judicial 
divisions is not adequate to deal with the 
legislation coming before that body; and 

“Whereas it is now possible for 4 votes 
in the senate to defeat a bill, which may have 
been passed unanimously by the house of 
representatives, consisting of 16 members: 
Now therefore 

“We, your memorialist, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, respectfully petitions that the 
Congress of the United States enact an 
amendment to the organic act, whereby the 
Senate of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska shall consist of 12 members, 3 from 
each of the 4 judicial divisions of Alaska; 
1 member to be elected for a period of 2 
years only, and 2 members to be elected as at 
present. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, March 13, 1941.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Crawford County, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of the so-called 
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General Welfare Act providing for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. TAFT: 

Petitions, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of the State of Ohio, praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and 
to provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

Petitions of members of the Official Board 
of Finksburg Methodist Church of Carroll 
County, and sundry citizens of Cumberland, 
all in the State of Maryland, praying for the 
enactment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale 
of alcoholic liquors to the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
and to provide for the suppression of vice in 
the vicinity of military camps and naval 
establishments; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“House resolution relative to the pollution of 
the Potomac River 


“Whereas in the vicinity of Washington un- 
treated sewage and other waste material are 
being dumped into the Potomac River, making 
said river insanitary and injuring its scenic 
and recreation possibilities; and 

“Whereas these conditions should be rem- 
edied: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, That the health departments of 
the States of Maryland and Virginia and the 
proper authorities of the city of Washington 
be and they are hereby requested to take 
whatever steps may be needed to remedy the 
above-mentioned conditions; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the Representatives from 
Maryland in the United States Congress be 
and they are hereby requested to request the 
proper United States and District of Columbia 
officials to render any assistance possible for 
improving the insanitary conditions in the 
Potomac River; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
be, and he is hereby, directed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the State departments 
of health of Maryland and Virginia and to 
each of the Representatives from Maryland 
in the United States Congress.” 

(Mr. RADCLIFFE presented a resolution 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce.) 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for printing in the Record and appropri- 
ate reference a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and signed by the mayor of that 
city on March 25, 1941. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Midwest is vitally concerned in a deep- 
water outlet to the high seas. The State of 
Wisconsin, having 22 lake harbors entering 
the inland oceans, known as the Great Lakes, 
has championed such a project for many 
years. The city of Milwaukee, having the 
largest harbor in point of water-borne com- 
merce on Lake Michigan, has never ceased its 
efforts to secure the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River as an efficient connecting 
link between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The people of the Midwest are conscious of 
the fact that a bottleneck of approximately 
48 miles in the St. Lawrence River depriwes 
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them of an economical, expeditious, and free 
outlet for their factory and farm products to 
the markets of the world. The deepening of 
the St. Lawrence Channel, as advocated by 
successive Presidents of the United States, 
will prove an economic advantage to the 
Nation as a whole. It will bring the Mid- 
west a thousand miles nearer the high seas 
and that much nearer to the markets of the 
world. 

While the project must be regarded as one 
of the highest importance under normal con- 
ditions, it assumes a special significance at a 
time when the Nation is deeply concerned in 
the same as a defense measure. While the 
eastern section of the country is seeking more 
power service, the Midwest must have greater 
navigation freedom. 

There can be no doubt that the great in- 
land industrial, mineral, and agricultural 
region forms a vital part of an eutire Nation, 
and therefore should not be hampered or 
hindered in rendering a maximum service. 
The shipbuilding industry in the Great Lakes 
region deserves encouragement. Such in- 
dustries not only have their advantage in 
being centrally located, but at a time when 
the Nation is dealing with the matter of 
defense they are more secure if located in the 
midcountry. 

Thus the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project does not only possess power poten- 
tialities, navigation advantages, but also 
forms an important factor as a defense meas- 
ure: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee herewith formally and re- 
spectfully requests the Congress of the United 
States of America to enact legislation ena- 
bling the completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project as outlined by the President of 
the United States and thus remove the 
economic barriers which now afflict the Mid- 
west country and the Nation as a whole; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a formally attested copy of 
the foregoing preamble and resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, to the Senators and Representatives 
of the National Congress, and to the mayors 
of the important sister cities throughout the 
United States. 


FARM-TO-MARKET ROAD FUND—RESOLU- 
TION OF THE IOWA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. GILLETTE. The General Assem- 
bly of the State of Iowa has memorialized 
Congress for the liberalization of regula- 
tions governing the allocation of Federal 
funds to the farm-to-market road fund. 
I present the resolution and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and printed in the Recorp 
under the rule. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 17 

Whereas the forty-eighth general assembly 
passed an act creating what is known as the 
farm-to-market road fund and initiated ap- 
propriate legislation for the handling thereof, 
and A 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Roads con- 
trols the expenditure of the money allocated 
by the Federal Government to match State 
funds provided for the same purpose, and any 
roads so built must be constructed in har- 
mony with their specifications. This has 
resulted in the feeling that our farm-to- 
market road program is not being advanced 
as fast as was originally hoped it would be: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Iowa (the Senate concurring), 
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That we hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States and the Federal Bureau 
of Roads to liberalize me regulations govern- 
ing the allocation of Federal funds to the 
various States for the purpose of building 
farm-to-market roads and to particularly lib- 
eralize the rules limiting the highways upon 
which such funds can be expended for the 
improvement thereof; and 

That the various States, through the appro- 
priate authority created by them for that pur- 
pose and in Iowa particularly, the State high- 
way commission, rather than the Federal 
Bureau of Roads; be given more authority to 
supervise the expenditure of such funds, as 
may be allocated to a given State for the con- 
struction of farm-to-market roads, than they 
previously have had; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and 
is hereby, directed to send a duly certified copy 
of this resolution to the Senate of the United 
States and one to the House of Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States, and 
to each Iowa Member thereof, and to the 
Federal Bureau of Roads. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was duly adopted by the 
Forty-ninth General Assembly of Iowa. 


REQUEST THAT A BATTLE CRUISER BE 
NAMED “GETTYSBURG” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I present 
a letter embodying a resolution adopted 
by the Past Presidents Association of the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of 
Adams County, Pa., signed by its district 
president and approved by the president 
and secretary of the main organization, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received, 
referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and, without objection, printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolution is as follows: 


WASHINGTON Camp, No. 22, 
PATRIOTIC ORDER SONS OF AMERICA, 
New Oxford, Pa., March 24, 1941. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Whereas within Adams County, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, lies the hallowed fleld 
of Gettysburg, a battlefield upon which was 
decided on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863, the future 
destiny of the American Republic; and 

Whereas it was here that the almost divine 
words from the lips of our great President, 
Abraham Lincoln, dedicated a portion of said 
field as a resting place for thousands of those 
who here gave their lives as a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom and liberty; and 

Whereas these accomplishments having re- 
ceived world-wide recognition, it is then 
fitting and proper that the defense agencies 
of the United States of America should carry 
upon the high seas along with the Stars and 
Stripes the name of “Gettysburg”: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Past Presidents Associa- 
tion of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of Adams County, Pa., do hereby pray that 
one of the battle cruisers under contemplated 
construction be named “Gettysburg”; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. James J. Davis, Hon. Jos- 
EPH F. Gurrey, and Hon. Harry L. HAINES, 
our Senators and Representative in Con- 
gress, urging them to use their influence to 
carry the provisions of this resolution into 
effect. 

Fraternally submitted, 

Gero. D. SHEELY, 
District President. 

Approved by the above organization. 

JESSE C. Snyper, President. 
J. B. Bussey, Secretary. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS FILED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
27th instant, 

The following reports of the Committee 
on Appropriations were submitted on Fri- 
day, March 28, 1941, during adjournment 
of the Senate: 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H.R.3735. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 149). 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. R. 4124. An act making deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 150). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
AFFAIRS 


The following reports were submitted 
from the Committee on Military Affairs: 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 166. A bill to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
P. I.; without amendment (Rept. No. 152); 

S. 167. A bill to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
P. I.; without amendment (Rept. No. 153); 
and 

S. 658. A bill authorizing appointments to 
the United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who were killed in 
action or have died of wounds or injuries 
received or disease contracted in line of duty 
during the World War; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 154). 

Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. 793. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 155). 


VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND RIGHTS 
OF LABOR (REPT. NO. 151) 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 266, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, I submit a report on Labor Pol- 
icies of Employers’ Associations, Part IV, 
the “Little Steel” Strike and Citizens’ 
Committees. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
The report will be received and 
printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution for appropriate ref- 
erence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The resolution (S. Res. 92) was referred 
to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 

Resolved, That 4,000 additional copies of 
Senate Report No. 151, a report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor submitted 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 266 (74th 
Cong.), entitled “Violations of Free Speech 
and Rights of Labor,” be printed for the use of 
the Senate Document Room. 

Mr. HAYDEN subsequently, from the Com- 
mittee on Printing, reported the foregoing 
resolution (S. Res, 92) without amendment, 
and it was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army, 
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By Mr. GILLETTE (for Mr. WALSH), from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Navy. 

By Mr, BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH: 

S. 1250. A bill to provide for withholding 
from the normal channels of trade and com- 
merce cotton of the 1940 and previous crops 
which is owned by the Government or which 
is pledged as security for Government loans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

S. 1251. A bill to amend Private Act No. 
446, Seventy-sixth Congress, approved July 
2, 1940, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BULOW: 

S. 1252. A bill to amend Public Resolu- 
tion No. 127, Seventy-fifth Congress; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1253. A bill to amend section 605 of the 
Communications Act of 1934; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

S. 1254. A bill to limit the operation of sec- 
tions 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, with respect to counsel in 
certain matters; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 1255. A bill to provide for cheaper rail 
and bus transportation for officers, enlisted 
men, and nurses of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard when on leave of 
absence or furlough; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


By Mr, SHIPSTEAD: 

5.1256. A bill for the relief of Earl H. 
Snow; 

S. 1257. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nora 
Snow; and 

S. 1258. A bill for the relief of the Cold 
Spring Brewing Co. of Cold Spring, Minn, 
and the Schuster Brewing Co. of Rochester, 
Minn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1259. A bill to amend section 12 (b) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

8. 1260. A bill to establish a Division of 
Aviation Education in the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

S. 1261. A bill to provide for the punish- 
ment of persons transporting stolen cattle 
having a =e 5 $50 bd more in interstate 
commerce, and for other ; to the 
Committee on the Jadidiaiy. o 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 1262. A bill for the relief of Minnie O, 
Sanders, and Henry G. Sanders, her husband; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1263. A bill for the relief of the sur- 
viving dependents of Ernest N. Brownfield; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1264. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to adjudicate the rights 
of the Otoe and Missouri Tribes of Indians 
to compensation on a basis of guardian and 
ward; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1265, A bill making it unlawful for any 
person to change his residence from one State 
to another for the purpose of avoiding the 
payment of any judgment for support of 
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minor children; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 1266. A bill for the relief of Etta Houser 
Freeman; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1267. A bill to provide for a study re- 
lating to the promotion of the sale and use 
in South America and Central America of 
tobacco produced in the United States; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1268. A bill to permit members of savings 
and loan associations and similar institutions 
to report and pay tax upon their earnings in 
such institutions in the taxable year in 
which such earnings accrue and to require 
such institutions to make an information re- 
turn as to earnings of their members as is 
required for interest, rents, and salaries; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1269. A bill for the relief of Thomas P. 
Waters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1270. A bill for the relief of Auguste C. 
Loiseau; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1271. A bill granting a pension to Luther 
R. Drum; 

S. 1272. A bill granting a pension to Rachel 
Melvina Ann Cempbell Frum; 

S. 1273. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Lelia M. Marple; 

S. 1274. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Martha L. E. Bromberg; 

S. 1275. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Sarah Roush; and 

S. 1278. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary E. Wallace; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1277. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of public-school 
teachers in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved January 15, 1920, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 1278. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; and 

S. 1279. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

§.1280. A bill concerning the qualification 
of voters or electors within the meaning of 
section 2, article I, of the Constitution, mak- 
ing unlawful the requirement for the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
in a primary or general election for national 
Offices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1281. A bill to repeal the provision of 
law requiring recoupment by the United 
States of sums advanced by it for school-con- 
struction purposes to certain school districts 
school facilities to Indian pupils; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1282. A bill to reinstate in the Court of 
Claims the suits entitled “Eastern or Emi- 
grant Cherokees Against the United States,” 
No. 42077, and “Western or Old Settler Chero- 
kees Against the United States,” No. 42078; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

(Mr. TOBEY introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 62, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 3835. An act to exempt from internal- 
revenue taxes, on the basis of reciprocity, 
articles imported by consular officers and 
employees of foreign states for their personal 
or official use; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 4125. An act to amend Public Law 
No. 783, Seventy-sixth Congress, so as to re- 
lieve 3-year Regular Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard members and certain members 
of the Reserve components thereof from 
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selective training and service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4146, An act to extend the provi- 
sions of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for 
a period of 2 years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 4183. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, for 
civil functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion by Mr. CONNALLY, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 169) to 
provide for an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the decision of the 
Court of Claims in a suit instituted by George 
A. Carden and Anderson T. Herd, and it was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SILVER LAKE HARBOR AND CHANNEL 
FROM MANTEO TO OREGON INLET, 
N. C_—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BAILEY submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 4183) making appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, for civil 
functions administered by the War Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, ordered to be printed, and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

At the proper place, under the heading, 
“Rivers and harbors,” insert the following: 

“For improvements at Silver Lake Harbor, 
N. C., and to provide a channel from Manteo 
to Oregon Inlet, N. C., as authorized by the 
act approved October 17, 1940, $105,000.” 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BARKLEY 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Senator BARKLEY on the occasion 
of the Jackson Day dinner at Boston, Mass., 
on March 29, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR HILL 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by him on the occasion of the Jack- 
son Day dinner at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
March 29, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TRUMAN ON IN- 
VESTIGATION OF DEFENSE EXPENDI- 
TURES 


[Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a radio address 
on the subject of the investigation of na- 
tional-defense expenditures, delivered by 
Senator TRUMAN on March 24, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


WASHINGTON IN HISTORY-MAKING 
DAYS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address de- 
livered by him before the Republican Women 
of Pennsylvania, at the Barclay Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., March 24, 1941, on the sub- 
ject, Washington in History-Making Days, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 

OUR PART IN PEACE—ADDRESS BY 

HERBERT HOOVER 

[Mr. McNARY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
former President Hoover regarding the part 
of the United States in peace, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY JAMES A. FARLEY BEFORE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANS AND JEWS 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
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dress delivered by Hon. James A. Farley 
before the Massachusetts Committee of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
held at the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
on March 27, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 
ADDRESS BY GEORGE A. HILL, JR, ON 
OIL CONSERVATION 
Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an address 
delivered by George A. Hill, Jr., at San An- 
tonio, Tex., on March 21, 1941, on the sub- 
ject of Oil Conservation Achievements 
Through the Medium of State Regulation, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PRIVATE FLYING OPERATIONS AND AC- 
CIDENTS; AIR-CARRIER OPERATIONS 
AND SAFETY RECORD, 1936-40 
[Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrconp a statement of 

private flying operations and accidents, and 
air-carrier operations and safety record, 

1936-40, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO EMPLOY 
THE NAVY TO CONVOY VESSELS IN 
TIME OF PEACE 
Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a memorandum 

which he had prepared concerning the 
power of the President of the United States, 
when the United States is at peace, to em- 

ploy the Navy to convoy vessels bound to a 

belligerent, which appears in the Appendix.]} 


UNION WITH BRITAIN?—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
published in the New York Daily News en- 
titled “Union With Britain?” which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY HUGH S. JOHNSON ON LIKE- 
LIHOOD OF UNITED STATES ENTERING 
EUROPEAN WAR 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an article by 

Hugh 8. Johnson, published in the Washing- 

ton Times-Herald, which appears in the 

Appendix. 

FINAL REPORT OF TEMPORARY NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE (8. DOC. NO. 
35) 


Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, it is 
my privilege this morning to present to 
the President of the Senate the final 
report of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, with illustrations. I 
shall ask that one of the pages deliver 
the report to the clerk’s desk. 

The report presented by the T. N. E. C. 
represents the conclusion of 3 years of 
work by the committee, which was set up 
by Public Resolution 113 of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. I have asked Mr. Totty 
to bring into the room the bound volumes 
of this report because I venture to say 
that within the compass of these volumes 
is to be found the substance of the reor- 
ganization for peace and democracy 
which must come after the war. 

When this study began, back in 1938, 
it was commonly asserted by those who 
were commenting upon the program that 
the purpose of the study would be to 
harass, abuse, and destroy free private 
enterprise. That statement was made 
in spite of the fact that in the message 
in which the President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt, had recommended 
this study, he said that— 

Generally over the field of industry and 
finance we must revive and strengthen com- 
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petition if we wish to preserve and make 
workable our traditional system of free en- 
terprise. 


I called the attention of the public to 
that declaration by the President when 
our public hearings began. I announced 
then, and on frequent occasions after- 
ward, that it would be the purpose of the 
committee to assemble the facts with re- 
spect to the concentration of economic 
power and wealth which were evident to 
most observers of the national scene, and 
that this would be done without any 
“witch-hunting” or any desire to impede 
business. Our declarations were accept- 
ed as the statements of a person who had 
his tongue in his cheek. 

In the first public announcement I 
made at the time the hearings were 
opened I said that whether this study 
would be fruitful of benefit to society, or 
altogether futile, depended upon two fac- 
tors—one, the manner in which it would 
be conducted; two, the manner in which 
it would be received by the public. Now, 
after almost 3 years of study, I can say 
without fear that any person will contra- 
dict the statement, that the hearings 
were conducted in a fair and impartial 
manner. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Before the distinguished 
chairman of the committee reports on the 
details of the great work in which he has 
been engaged, I desire to observe for the 
Recorp that I think the great statesman- 
ship of the Senator who happens to be 
the chairman of the committee is the 
reason why we did not have a “witch 
hunt,” but had a real constructive exam- 
ination of conditions in the world and in 
this country. I have not seen the report, 
and therefore do not know what has been 
recommended, and I am not certain that 
I should be able to assent to what has 
been recommended; but I know that per- 
sonally I am gratified over the manner in 
which this great research was handled 
by the committee; and to the chairman 
of the committee I pay my compliments 
and offer my thanks. 


A DECLARATION FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind, and, of, course, I deeply appre- 
ciate his complimentary reference; but 
I should be lax if I were not to say that 
the attitude which he finds in the chair- 
man was to be found also in all the mem- 
bers of the committee. I can say without 
any reservation whatever that from the 
beginning to the end the injunction which 
was made by the President—that we seek 
the means of reviving competition and 
free private enterprise—has been fol- 
lowed; and I am happy to say to the 
Senate that to my mind the outstanding 
recommendation of the committee’s re- 
port is its declaration of faith in the sys- 
tem of free private enterprise. 

Of course, I should not expect every- 
body to agree with what appears in the 
report, nor with what appears in the 
monographs which have been printed by 
the committee, nor with the statements 
made by members of the committee or by 
witnesses in the hearings; but one thing 
I do say—that on the part of everybody 
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who was associated with the committee, 
so far as I have been able to observe, 
there was a sincere and deep purpose of 
preserving what we call the democratic 
way, the American way of life, to use a 
phrase which has been popularized dur- 
ing recent years. 

I said that much would depend upon 
the way in which this report would be 
received by the public. We did not 
capitalize the headlines as we might have 
done. We did not seek to pillory wit- 
nesses as we might have done. We did 
not seek to obtain the sensational pub- 
licity which was quite possible in this 
study, but we have obtained a wider pub- 
lic notice than it seemed to me it would 
ever be possible to obtain when the study 
began. More than 230,000 copies of these 
monographs and hearings have already 
been circulated throughout the United 
States. Universities and high schools, 
business leaders, executives in the offices 
of big business, Government officials, 
Members of Congress in the House and 
in the Senate, all are sending letters day 
by day to the office of the committee ask- 
ing for copies of the reports. The 
Superintendent of Documents tells me 
that more of these documents have been 
sold over the counter, as it were, by the 
Superintendent of Documents, than of 
any other Government publication. 

Because of the reception which this 
work has had at the hands of the public, 
I am hopeful that deep and lasting re- 
sults will be obtained from it. I feel that 
I should make acknowledgement here of 
the splendid cooperation we have re- 
ceived from all the Government depart- 
ments, and from business and industry 
as well. The committee, at one period 
in its proceedings, issued an invitation 
to organized business to make its own 
showing. Some businesses responded to 
that invitation. The petroleum industry, 
for example, under the guidance of the 
American Petroleum Institute, gathered 
a tremendous amount of material, ex- 
pended a large sum of money, and came 
before the committee at its public hear- 
ings and made presentation of the picture 
of the oil industry as those who are in 
charge of that industry believe that pic- 
ture to be; and there has been a great 
demand for that picture. The steel in- 
dustry likewise responded to our invita- 
tion, and not only came before the com- 
mittee with a well-prepared story, but 
they also brought to us a motion picture 
to show the degree of development in the 
steel industry. I could mention others 
who have cooperated. 

We have attempted to give an oppor- 
tunity of expression to all who have in 
any way disagreed with any presentation 
that was made, and one of the mono- 
graphs now on the press, which will be 
ready before long, will contain the state- 
ments prepared by various industrial 
groups in comment on or in answer to 
the statements which appear in the 
report. We have tried to go about this 
study in “the American way.” 

For example, take the insurance in- 
dustry. The S. E. C. conducted a study 
of insurance, and presented for the com- 
mittee, and the committee published, a 
report of the facts from the point of 


view of the S. E. C., developed at the f 
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hearings and from the questionnaires 
which were circulated among businesses. 
That has been printed as Monograph 
No. 28. Certain insurance companies 
took exception to some of the statements 
which were made in that monograph, 
and a group of them prepared their own 
statement, and that statement was 
printed in the record of the hearings. 
Another statement was made later—I 
received it only 2 weeks ago—comment- 
ing upon certain phases of Monograph 
No. 28, and the committee has ordered 
that to be printed as Monograph No. 
28-A, setting forth the point of view of 
the insurance companies themselves. 

The work of our committee started out 
under the direction, as executive secre- 
tary, of Mr. Leon Henderson, who later 
became a member of the S. E. C., and 
who is now occupying an important role 
in the national-defense program. When 
he became a member of the S. E. C. he 
had to retire from his post as executive 
secretary of our committee, and his 
place was taken by Mr. James Brackett, 
who afterward retired because a better 
opportunity was offered to him in private 
business. His place was then taken by 
Dr. Dewey Anderson. Upon Dr. Dewey 
Anderson has fallen a great deal of the 
burden of preparing this mass of ma- 
terial so that it is readily accessible to 
the public. I wish to pay here my trib- 
ute of appreciation to these three men 
for the splendid work they have done. 
Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, of the faculty of 
Stanford University, made a most effec- 
tive contribution as economic adviser, and 
many others could be mentioned. All 
7 primarily concerned in developing 
facts. ` 

Members of the Senate will remem- 
ber that when the committee was cre- 
ated it was composed of six Members of 
Congress, three from the Senate and 
three from the House of Representa- 
tives, and officials of six of the executive 
agencies. In other words, there were 12 
members. The executive members had 
alternates. The late Senator Borah was 
one of the original members, and former 
Senator King, of Utah, was likewise one 
of the original Senate group. Both of 
them contributed materially to the work 
of the committee. 

On the House side we had the honor 
of being associated with the Honorable 
Harrow W. SUmNERS, chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, who 
just now entered the door of the Senate, 
but when he realized that I was about to 
mention his great contribution to the 
work of the committee he retired, mod- 
estly, as is his way. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
print as part of my remarks the list of 
the members of the committee and the 
alternates, as they served throughout the 
life of the committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMBERSHIP OF TEMPORARY NATIOITAL ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 
Representing the Congress 

Joseph OC. O'Mahoney, Senator from Wyo- 

ming, chairman. 
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Hatton W. Sumners, Representative from 
Texas, vice chairman. 

William E. Borah, Senator from Idaho. 

Wallace H. White, Jr., Senator from Maine, 
vice Borah. 

William H. King, Senator from Utah. 

James M. Mead, Senator from New York, 
vice King. 

Edward C. Eicher, 
Iowa. 

Clyde Williams, Representative from Mis- 
souri, vice Eicher. 

B. Carroll Reece, Representative from Ten- 
nessee. 


Representing executive departments and 

agencies 

Justice Department: 

Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General. 

Wendell Berge, Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General. 

Hugh Cox, Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, vice Berge. 

Securities and Exchange Commission: 

William O. Douglas, Chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Jerome N. Frank, alternate, and also vice 
Douglas. 

Leon Henderson, vice Frank. 

Sumner T. Pike, vice Henderson. 

Federal Trade Commission: 

Garland S. Ferguson, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Ewin L. Davis, Commissioner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, alternate. 

Department of Labor: 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

A. Ford Hinrichs, chief economist, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, alternate, 

Treasury Department: 

Herman Oliphant, General Counsel, Treas- 
ury Department. 

Christian Joy Peoples, Director of Procure- 
ment, alternate. 

Joseph J. O'Connell, special assistant to the 
General Counsel, Treasury Department, vice 
Oliphant. 

Charles L. Kades, special assistant to the 
General Counsel, alternate. 

Department of Commerce: 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Sumner T. Pike, vice Patterson. 

Hon. Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, vice Pike. 

M. Joseph Meehan, Chief Statistician, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
alternate. 

Leon Henderson, executive secretary. 

James R. Brackett, vice Henderson. 

Dewey Anderson, vice Brackett. 

Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, economic adviser. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine, who succeeded Senator 
Borah upon the committee. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to make a very 
brief comment in response to what the 
Senator from Wyoming has been saying. 

I was appointed to the committee fol- 
lowing the death of Senator Borah. At 
that time the committee had been func- 
tioning for nearly 2 years, and there had 
been accumulated a tremendous mass 
of testimony, running into thousands 
upon thousands of pages. It became 
clear to me early that by no possibility 
could I inform myself as to that vast 
record. I appreciated that even to keep 
current with the work that was being 
carried on after I became a member, in 
the absence of knowledge of what had 
gone before, was in itself an almost im- 
possible task. I have done what I could, 
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which was little, in the effort to familiar- 
ize myself with the proceedings. 

Mr. President, I have risen at this time 
primarily to say that I did not join in 
the report which has been made, but 
when a few days ago I announced to the 
committee that I would not join in the 
report, I stated that that did not in and of 
itself indicate hostility to any of the rec- 
ommendations which might be made. I 
refused to join in the report because I 
did not feel sufficiently familiar with the 
record to justify my expressing at the 
time either approval or disapproval. 

I feel that at some appropriate time in 
the near future I-should make a rather 
brief statement as to my views concern- 
ing the whole undertaking. At this mo- 
ment I merely wish to pay my respect to 
the services of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. He has shown amazing 
industry during the 3 years of the life 
of the committee. He has presided and 
has conducted the work of the committee 
with the greatest of fairness. He has 
shown high intelligence, and I believe he 
has made a most noteworthy contribu- 
tion, in this work, to the study of the 
problems which were before the com- 
mittee. I cannot speak in too high terms 
of praise of the service which the chair- 
man of the committee has rendered, and 
I hope I shall find opportunity in the 
near future to express myself briefly 
about the work itself. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator is altogether too generous in his 
remarks. 

I have asked the pages of the Senate to 
distribute to each Senator a copy of the 
catalog of the publications of the com- 
mittee. This has been printed at the 
Government Printing Office, and contains 
a brief description of the 32 volumes of 
hearings and the 43 or 44 monographs 
which have been printed under the au- 
thority of the committee. 

The final report, which is now being 
filed, consists, first, of an analysis of our 
situation, and the recommendations 
which are made by the committee. Each 
recommendation shows at its conclusion 
the names of those members of the com- 
mittee who expressed dissent. This has 
been followed by separate statements 
which have been prepared by some mem- 
bers of the committee setting forth their 
personal points of view of the analysis of 
our economic problems. This will be ac- 
companied hy a brief history of the com- 
mittee itself, and a financial statement. 

It may be interesting for me to remark 
that the entire appropriation used during 
these 3 years amounted to $1,070,000. 
That is a large sum of money. The com- 
mittee goes out of existence on the 3d 
of April, leaving a balance of something 
like $8,000, a portion of which perhaps I 
shall ask the Senate and House to allot 
so that inquiries which are now coming 
in may be properly answered, These 
letters asking for information with re- 
spect to this report and this study, are 
coming at the rate of at least 150 a day, 
illustrating, as I said a moment ago, the 
wide degree of public interest in the 
report, 
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In addition to the recommendations 
and the history of the committee, there 
will be also the verbatim record of the 
public sessions, beginning on January 15 
of this year, at which the recommenda- 
tions were publicly presented and pub- 
licly discussed. Many of the recommen- 
dations which were there presented have 
not been adopted, but in that verbatim 
record will be found a discussion from 
many points of view of the fundamental 
problems of our economy. 

Finally, contained in this report, will 
be the report to the committee itself of 
the executive secretary and his staff. 
That will boil down, as it were, the facts 
which have been gathered throughout the 
long period of the study. 


A CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


Mr. President, I should like to add just 
a few more words with respect to the 
nature of this report. It is a challenge 
to democracy. It comes, I believe, at a 
time when the attention of the demo- 
cratic governments and the democratic 
people of America should be concen- 
trated upon this problem of living for 
people. If the war which is now raging 
in the world means anything, and if the 
enthusiasm which wells up in our hearts 
when we read of the valor of the Greeks 
and the courage of the Yugoslavs means 
anything, it means that as a people we 
recognize the fact that government and 
business have come into existence to 
serve men. 

If the resistance of the people of Amer- 
ica to the thought of agression means 
anything, it means that here in Amer- 
ica the great mass of our people believe 
that individual men and women have the 
right to live their own lives without 
being regimented by any small group. 
That, Mr. President, is the essence of the 
problem which is presented not only to 
this country but to the world. It is a 
problem of fitting individuals into an 
organized economy. 

We have pointed out that the organ- 
ization here in Washington of this tre- 
mendous defense effort is the conclusive 
proof of the concentration of economic 
power and wealth which this committee 
was appointed to examine. 

Mr. President, I had hoped to have 
here in the Senate today at the time I 
was making this brief statement, an en- 
larged copy of the map which appeared 
in the issue of Life, which is on the news- 
stands this week. Let me use these 
copies of Life. The map shows the “war 
babies” of the United States, to use the 
title of the editors of Life. It shows not 
only that the new plants are built by 
Government money, but also the loca- 
tion of all the war industries which have 
come into existence as a result of this 
all-out effort here in Washington. If 
Senators will glance at that map they will 
see that the tremendous sum of money 
which the Government of the United 
States is now spending for defense goes 
to those States and those communities 
in which industrial concentration first 
took place. Senators who have taken 
part in the deliberations of the Appro- 
priations Committee during the last few 
weeks have been impressed by the fact 
that from every corner of this land have 
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come pleas from the peoples of various 
States for the allocation to those States 
of Government funds to build up indus- 
tries in those States. A glance at the 
map will show that the entire Middle 
West is practically without any alloca- 
tion of Government funds for purposes 
of defense. 

In the committees’ report Senators will 
find a table prepared by one of the econ- 
omists serving with the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, showing that three States 
in the Union have received no allocation 
whatsoever; that 50 percent of the States 
have less than half of the total expendi- 
ture; and that upon the other side of 
the scene, six States have received 52 
percent of all the Government funds 
which have been distributed for the de- 
fense effort. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to ask the 
Senator if he can tell us who is respon- 
sible for that great concentration in the 
location of these war industries? Is it 
a matter of war strategy to put them all 
in one location, so that if the enemy 
landed here he could in a short time ob- 
tain control of all of them, or if enemy 
airplanes came over here they could per- 
haps put them all out of business in a 
day or in a night? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Alabama is referring to 
one of the most difficult phases of the 
defense program. Our plane manufac- 
ture, for example, is concentrated in 
southern California, and that concentra- 
tion has resulted in the fact that to the 
State of California has been allocated 
more than 11 percent of all the funds 
which have been contracted for under 
the defense program. That concentra- 
tion of airplane manufacture in Califor- 
nia has been due to a variety of factors, 
but the most important of them is that 
the executives in the aircraft industry 
have reported to the Council of National 
Defense, and to the War Department and 
the Navy Department, that they do not 
have the superintending personnel to 
distribute to various parts of the country. 

I think a glance at the map will show 
that the Senator from Alabama has 
pointed to a very serious problem of mili- 
tary strategy. Airplane factories upon 
the Pacific coast are, of course, readily 
open to attack. If it be true that there 
is danger of Nazi penetration in South 
America, airplane attacks from below 
our southern border could easily concen- 
trate on that Pacific coast area. Here, 
directly east of the Rocky Mountains, in 
the States of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, we have an ideal 
area, right behind the rampart of the 
Rocky Mountains, to protect industrial 
plants of that type from attack. 


STATES AND PEOPLE TURN TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. President, I had not intended to 
make any reference to that matter until 
the Senator from Alabama arose and 
gave me the opportunity. The Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY] was 
also kind enough to rise in his place, and 
in response to the suggestion in his eyes, 
I referred ta my own State of Wyoming, 
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which is an ideal location for plants of 
that kind. 

Mr. President, that is not the point, 
however. To me it is one of the saddest 
things in our economy, and it is pointed 
out in the committee report that cham- 
bers of commerce, Governors of States, 
and mayors of cities have beaten a path 
to Washington asking the executive de- 
partment to allocate to their States de- 
fense industries or Government projects 
of one kind or another in order to solve 
the local problem of unemployment, in 
order to solve the local problem of failing 
business. We turn to Washington for 
this. We, the people of America, turn 
to Washington now, because the self-im- 
petus of local business has disappeared. 
For example, the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, has 
pointed out that many States are now 
being drained of their population. Me- 
chanics of all kinds are being taken out 
of those States and transported to the 
concentrated plants of concentrated de- 
fense industries. 

What this picture shows, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the concentration of eco- 
nomic power and wealth in the hands of 
big business inevitably leads to concen- 
tration in big government. The report 
now submitted to Congress and to the 
people is a summons to Americans to re- 
store free private enterprise so that it 
may spring from the grass roots, as it 
were. If that is not done, in my opin- 
ion there can be no hope of averting the 
continued erection of a tremendous con- 
centrated structure. 

What we must understand is that the 
modern economy is dominated by group 
activity, and not by individual activity. 
The Greeks and Yugoslavs in Europe are 
opposing their poor bodies to the me- 
chanized instruments of concentrated 
government. We have seen the impos- 
sibility of individuals successfully oppos- 
ing themselves to concentrated force; 
and that picture in industry is the pic- 
ture which will be presented to us in 
peace. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that 
there may be in these volumes the last 
challenge to democracy, the last chal- 
lenge for the establishment of an eco- 
nomic system which will protect the 
enterprise of the individual. When the 
Declaration of Independence was drafted 
and the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted, in both instances the foun- 
ders of this Government declared to all 
the world and to all posterity that they 
were seeking to establish a government 
which would protect men in their inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. But individuals cannot 
compete with highly organized modern 
industry. The mechanic of our day does 
not carry in his kit the tools with which 
he must work. 

We wonder why strikes take place. 
Strikes take place because men on the 
side of labor and men on the side of 
business are looking too closely at the 
immediate problem, and do not see the 
distant view. They do not realize that 
in this country we are trying somehow 
or other to adjust individual lives to the 
large-scale economy under which we live. 
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To bring about the reestablishment of 
competition and the salvation of free 
private enterprise the T. N. E. C. has 
recommended, first, that we recognize 
that the fundamental purpose of gov- 
ernment and business is to be of benefit 
to the people, and that our modern busi- 
ness is for the most part carried on by 
organization. We should undertake, by 
enforcing the antitrust laws, to break 
down the concentration which crushes 
business as well as individuals. Ever 
since 1890, when Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, stood upon this floor and intro- 
duced the Sherman antitrust measure, 
so far as I know not a single candidate 
for the Senate or for the House of Rep- 
resentatives has gone before his elec- 
torate to urge its repeal, for it was a 
declaration of policy by the Government 
based upon the age-long conviction of 
our people that combinations in re- 
straint of trade are against public policy. 
But we know that those combinations 
have gone on and on and on regardless 
of the law. The Sherman Antitrust Act 
has been honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. So the commit- 
tee urges the strict enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

Some will say that that is an old- 
fashioned idea. It is no more old- 
fashioned than our fundamental belief in 
the rights of human beings; and unless 
we can make it clear by enforcement of 
the antitrust laws that combinations 
privately effected shall not be permitted 
to crush out local business, we have no 
recourse except to see the Government 
establishment at Washington continue to 
expand. 

REGULATION OR CONTROL 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think this is a good 
point to ask this question with respect 
to the report. On the point on which 
the Senator is now speaking, I have 
always felt that there is a vast difference 
between regulation and control by gov- 
ernment. I ask the Senator whether 
this great committee came to the conclu- 
sion that we ought to change our theory 
in that respect, we having held as a Gov- 
ernment up to this time that regulation 
should be our objective, maintaining the 
maximum degree of competition under 
the minimum degree of Government con- 
trol. Are we advised by the committee 
to make a change in the degree of con- 
trol by Government over private enter- 
prise, a change which would amount to 
management on the part of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
that the Senator has asked that ques- 
tion, because the answer is that in the 
view of the committee the desirable 
objective is not control, but regulation. 
There should be only that degree of regu- 
lation which is necessary to preserve the 
public interest and protect business and 
the citizens of the Republic from the 
unhappy and improper activities of those 
who have heretofore evaded the law. I 
think the statement just made by the 
Senator correctly represents the feeling 
of the committee. Only that degree of 
Government regulation should be put 
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into effect which is necessary to keep the 
door of opportunity open to the largest 
possible number. I think that is the 
feeling of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, the 
Senator is complaining of present con- 
ditions, but he says that present condi- 
tions grew up under a system which I 
presume the committee wants to change. 
Is there too much control, or too little? 
Does the committee offer any hope, for 
instance, that better enforcement of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act would bring re- 
lief? If the nonobservance of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act is responsible for the 
present dilemma, would its observance, 
rather than its breach, bring relief? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is the belief of 
the chairman of the committee—and I 
think it is the belief of the committee 
itself, because of the recommendations 
which are to be found in the report— 
that the enforcement of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act would materially protect 
the public interest and materially alter 
the conditions of which we complain. 
Let me not be understood as saying that 
the Sherman Antitrust Act is responsi- 
ble for this condition. It is not. I be- 
lieve it is the lack of enforcement of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act which is re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that. I think I correctly 
understood him. Does the committee 
think the undesirable condition which 
has grown up has come about because of 
too much regulation or too little? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, because of 
too little regulation. 

In my response to the question asked 
by the Senator from Vermont, I was at- 
temping to develop the difference be- 
tween regulation and control. The ideal 
of free enterprise, the ideal of democracy, 
the ideal of individual activity, is an ideal 
which calls for the least possble exercise 
of Government authority to direct and 
control. Speaking for myself, I say that 
regimentation by big business is responsi- 
ble for the movement toward regimenta- 
tion by government; and I will give the 
Senator an example. 

In our hearings upon the patent in- 
dustry, we had testimony—this story was 
told under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; and Mr. Hugh Cox, now 
the alternate member of the Department 
of Justice upon the T. N. E. C., was in 
general charge of the presentation of 
that story, and it was a perfectly mag- 
nificent job—the testimony there demon- 
strated beyond any possibility of dispute 
that an organization in Hartford, Conn., 
the Hartford Empire Co., holding certain 
patent rights, was effecting throughout 
the United States its own rules with re- 
spect to production and price. Milk bot- 
tles could be manufactured only to the 
degree that this organization at Hart- 
ford, Conn., would permit. I have a very 
clear memory of the day when a witness 
from Texas appeared before the com- 
mittee to tell the story of how he had 
been closed out in his effort to establish 
a milk-bottle industry in a certain town 
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in Texas. I have forgotten the name of 
the town. He was using a certain type 
of machine, not the machine upon which 
the Hartford Empire Co. had its patent, 
but a machine that was patented by an 
altogether different concern; but when he 
set up his factory and undertook to man- 
ufacture milk bottles, because he found 
he could manufacture them cheaper than 
they were being sold by the manufac- 
tories which held licenses from the Hart- 
ford Empire Co., he received an inquiry 
from Hartford, Conn., and presently an 
agent notified him that there was grave 
danger that he was infringing the Hart- 
ford Empire Co.’s patent, and asked if he 
would not be good enough to come to 
Hartford to discuss the matter. He went 
to Hartford. It is a long story, but the 
outcome was simply that he could not 
comply with the requirements which the 
Hartford Empire Co. laid down, and he 
had to close the doors of his factory be- 
cause he could not afford to litigate the 
case. 

I said to him, “Where did you get the 
capital with which you started this glass- 
bottle factory in Texas?” 

“Why,” he said, “that was Texas cap- 
ital. My friends there in Texas raised 
the money.” 

I said, “Where did you get the labor?” 

“Every man in our factory”, he said, 
“was a native of Texas, save one”—and 
he had lived in Texas for 15 years, as I 
recall. 

Then I said, “How about the material 
out of which you manufactured these 
glass bottles?” 

His face lighted up, and he said, “Why, 
Senator, we have right there upon the 
borders of that town the greatest deposit 
of glass sand to be found in America.” 

So I said to him, “It turns out that 
Texas capital and Texas labor could not 
utilize a Texas resource without a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity from 
a private corporation in Hartford.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I desire to ask a ques- 
tion. In all the enforcement we have 
had during the past 4 or 5 years under 
the Sherman Act, has anyone been sent 
to jail, or have we always had consent 
decrees? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator that the Sherman 
antitrust law provides a penalty of $5,000. 
It is so inadequate that that is one of 
the principal reasons why the Sherman 
antitrust law has not been effective. The 
consent-decree device is the only alter- 
native under the present law, because the 
misdemeanor provision has apparently 
been in effect unenforceable. 

The committee has again recommend- 
ed the remedy which was recommended 
in the preliminary report, and to carry 
out which I introduced a bill which went 
to the Judiciary Committee—a recom- 
mendation that the individuals, the 
officers and directors of a corporation, 
who knowingly direct any policy that is 
a violation of the Sherman antitrust law, 
shall be held personally liable. 

When that bill was introduced, and 
when I appeared at a hearing held by 
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the subcommittee of which the former 
Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Burke, was 
the chairman, the emissaries of big busi- 
ness appeared there and held up their 
hands in holy horror at the thought of 
what a terrible thing it would be to make 
responsible for violation of that law, in 
their personal capacity, the men who plot 
the violation. That is the reason why 
the Senator from North Dakota can rise 
here and ask if anyone has been sent to 
jail. I will welcome the support of the 
Senator from North Dakota in bringing 
about the enactment of a bill such as I 
have heretofore introduced and such as 
is recommended here. 

So, Mr. President, the feeling of the 
chairman of this committee is that if the 
Sherman antitrust law is honestly and 
vigorously enforced, it will go far toward 
curing this difficulty. But more impor- 
tant than that, Mr. President—and this 
is one of the objectives the chairman has 
had in his mind throughout this study— 
more important than the enforcement of 
law is that there shall develop in the 
minds of the leaders of big business a 
comprehension of their social responsi- 
bility, and of the fact that to protect 
themselves and their businesses they 
must abandon forever the practices 
which have restricted production in 
order to maintain price, and which have 
resulted in denuding more than half the 
States of the Union of self-operating 
business. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In the light of the 
past, and judging the future by the past, 
does the Senator think or can he give 
expression to the faintest hope that in 
his day and mine we shall ever have an 
administration that will have the cour- 
age to take action under any law we can 
pass to stop these monopolistic practices 
by huge trusts and combinations? 

RECORD OF PRESENT ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator’s inquiry, it is 
only fair to say that under the direction 
of Mr. Thurman Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, 
the Antitrust Division has been very 
active and very successful in its enforce- 
ment of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Judging by the 
newspapers, I am inclined to believe it 
has been active chiefly in regard to labor 
unions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
wrong about that. That was only an in- 
cident. The Antitrust Division has 
brought antitrust suits in various parts 
of the country; and so effectively have 
those suits been brought that the per- 
sons who were indicted have walked 
up to the bar and pleaded guilty, or 
accepted the decree that was laid down. 
The antitrust prosecutions have been 
carried on, as the Senator will remember, 
behind the closed doors of grand juries, 
so that publicity has not been given to 
the perfectly splended record which the 
Department of Justice has made under 
the present administration. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator know of any officers of any 
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great combinations that have ever gone 
to jail, as provided in the law, when 
found guilty of violating it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator asks 
a question which was just a moment ago 
asked by the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer]. The law does not effec- 
tively impose a jail sentence. Juries 
hesitate to convict. The report of this 
committee recommends the modification 
or amendment of the law so that effec- 
tive penalties may be invoked; and if 
such penalties are invoked, I believe the 
time will not be far distant when there 
can be effective enforcement. But, more 
important than that, I wish to say that 
during these 3 years in my contact with 
the leaders of big business I have found 
a widespread disposition to recognize the 
problem, a widespread disposition on the 
part of business executives to do some- 
thing to keep free, private enterprise free 
from big business as well as from govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. May I ask the 
Senator another question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It has often oc- 
curred to me and I should like to have 
the Senator’s view about it, that when 
the courts gave corporations the status 
of a person, enabling them to come be- 
fore the law on the basis of equality with 
their creator, the individual citizen, they 
made the creature as respectable and 
powerful as its creator; and, so, from 
year to year over a long period of time, 
monopolistic combinations have arro- 
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power, and to a greater and greater ex- 
tent have indulged in practices by which 
they could rob the people, even to the 
extent of affecting elections and govern- 
ment, thus becoming often more power- 
ful than the government that created 
them. Does not the Senator think that 
the courts have had a great deal to do 
with increasing the power of such com- 
binations? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt about that; the Senator 
is quite correct. When the amendment 
to the Constitution was so interpreted 
as to clothe the artificial corporate per- 
son with the privileges and immunities of 
a flesh-and-blood person, that was the 
greatest economic tragedy that ever took 
place in this country. Let me give the 
Senator an example. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
does the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Some time ago, 
during the course of this colloquy, the 
Senator from Minnesota asked whether 
or not the Senator from Wyoming 
thought we would ever have an adminis- 
tration which would have the courage to 
enforce the Sherman Antitrust Act 
against large monopolies. I should like 
to say, of my own personal knowledge, 
that at this very time the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice has 
cases which are prepared and ready to be 
submitted to grand juries, but it is un- 
able to proceed with them and to carry 
on the trial work necessitated by other 
cases that are going to trial because of 
the lack of sufficient appropriations 
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from Congress. Congress must bear its 
share of the responsibility, at least so 
far as Mr. Arnold is concerned, that more 
comprehensive work has not been done. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has called attention to that faet, 
because I think it is proper to mention 
here that Congress has given the present 
Department of Justice much larger ap- 
propriations than were ever given before, 
but the present administration has asked 
for more than any previous department 
ever asked. The President of the United 
States, in his message which initiated the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, asked for an appropriation, as I 
recall, of $250,000 to step up the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. Congress has 
given more than $2,000,000 for that pur- 
pose, and every penny of it, and more, 
too, has been returned to the Treasury 
in the form of fines which have been paid 
by those who had been indicted and con- 
victed under the law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator 
will permit a further interruption, de- 
spite the record which he has just cited, 
if more money were today provided more 
cases could be brought to the attention 
of grand juries, and more important cases 
could be brought to trial than it is now 
possible to try under even the increased 
appropriations. 


INDIVIDUAL HELPLESS BEFORE BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is, of 
course, correct; and it is perfectly obvious 
that if we permit the continued concen- 
tration of big business, with which the 
individual cannot compete, for the indi- 
vidual is helpless before an organization 
which spans the country—unless we go a 
step further, we shall see government 
growing with the same degree that busi- 
ness grows. Then we will find it impos- 
sible to evade the final conflict between 
big business and big government, which 
is the very cause of the war in Europe. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make another 
remark for I have to leave the floor? I 
desire to express my appreciation to the 
Senator for the work he has been doing 
and for his remarks. Having watched 
the trend of the monopolistic practice of 
industry, and later copied as a national 
program for agriculture, toward the the- 
ory that to produce less and less would 
give us more and more, so far as industry 
is concerned, any system of production 
based upon that theory will destroy in- 
dustry itself in the long run; but, before 
it does that, the large corporations— 
creatures of the Government—vwill have 
so much power that they will destroy the 
creator that created them—the Govern- 
ment itself. I wish again to express my 
appreciation to the Senator. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. The Senator is 
quite right, and I was about to call his 
attention to one of the incidents which 
first aroused my interest in bringing about 
a study of this kind, which was before I 
became a Member of the Senate, as I 
recall, when Mussolini was preparing for 
the invasion of Ethiopia in the old days 
of appeasement. One day I picked up a 
copy of the New York Times, and there, 
on the front page, as I recall, I saw two 
stories, one of which came from Rome 
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and the other from London. The story 
from Rome was that a representative of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was 
in Rome in negotiation with the govern- 
ment of Mussolini to supply oil from the 
Rumanian fields for the conquest of 
Abyssinia. The other story, which was 
from London, was to the effect that a rep- 
resentative of the Standard Co. of New 
York—the Socony Vacuum Oil Co., I 
think it was called at that time—was 
negotiating with the representatives of 
Haille Selassie in London for permission 
to exploit the prospective oil lands in 
Abyssinia, thus indicating that two great 
corporations, one of them created by the 
State of New Jersey and the other created 
by the State of New York, were entering 
into contracts of such importance that 
they affected the activities of two govern- 
ments that were then at war. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Two democracies. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was reminded of 
the fact that the Constitution of the 
United States provides that no State 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
enter into any agreement with any other 
State or with any foreign government, 
Of course, that prohibition written into 
the Constitution was intended to govern 
political activities; it was never the in- 
tention of the drafters of the Constitution 
to prevent or to restrain business ac- 
tivity; but the point is that the great 
modern corporations are so big and so 
overshadow the States that they en- 
danger the Federal Government itself. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? Then 
I shall have to leave the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not want the 
Senator to leave until I answer his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator re- 
ferred to two governments that were in- 
fluenced. I assume the Senator referred 
to the two great democracies of France 
and Great Britain, which sanctioned and 
had secretly agreed to the taking of 
Ethiopia. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I was refer- 
ring to the Government of Italy and the 
Government of Abyssinia. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then four govern- 
ments were involved. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; four govern- 
ments were involved. That is quite 
correct. 

Before the Senator leaves, I desire to 
call attention to the chart before me, 
because it deals so clearly with the point 
he has in mind. These black lines repre- 
sent the assessed valuation, real and per- 
sonal, of the taxable property of every 
State in the Union. The red lines repre- 
sent the assets of the thirty $1,000,000,000 
corporations which were in existence in 
1935. The 2 largest of these are the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Senators will observe that each of these 
corporations has assets of about $5,000,- 
000,000, and that there are only 10 States 
in the Federal Union whose taxable prop- 
erty is greater than the assets of either 
of these corporations. On the other end 
of the scale, down at the bottom, we find 
16 or 18 States, each of which has tax- 
able property with an assessed valuation 
less than the assets of the smallest of 
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these billion-dollar corporations; and I 
could have included in the chart the 
$500,000,000 corporations and have made 
this story much more effective. 

There, I will say to the Senator from 
Minnesota, is the picture which illus- 
trates why it is necessary for Members 
of this body, for Governors and mayors, 
to come to Washington to ask for Gov- 
ernment appropriations to try to stimu- 
late local business. 

Let me insert the following list in the 
Recor to tell the story on the chart: 
Total assessed valuation of States (1937) 

compared with total assets of 30 “billion- 

dollar” corporations (1935) 


Billion 
On it hn Se a 25. 70 
%% ↄ eccnasnceacnan 12. 40 
G See LVE DN R ARESE 8. 80 
CANTON ne a 7.80 
Massachusetts....._................. 6.30 
JJ 6. 20 
. cee cance 6. 20 
JJ 000 5. 20 
JJC eeccene 5. 10 
7 4. 80 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 4.23 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


J» :.. a ee 99 
CCT ——— 3. 80 
TTT 3. 20 
TTT 3.20 

Prudential Insurance Co- 3.12 
Connesiiowe sues sto eee 2.90 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co- 2. 86 
CEA Ae RE SEES SE eg een os 2.70 
C11 ͤ AAA 2. 60 
LEIRE A m SE E EA 2.40 
New York Central R. R. Co- 2.35 
Chase National Bank 2.33 
New York Life Insurance Co 2. 22 
Nrn. —ͤ?1 2. 20 
TT 2. 10 
7. ̃ĩᷣͤ— —— 2. 00 
Standard Oil Co 1.89 
National City Bank of New York.. 1.88 
Guaranty Trust Co............... 1, 84 
Equitable Life Assurance Co- 1. 82 
United States Steel Corporation... 1. 82 
District of Columbia 1.78 
I 1. 74 
Allegheny Corporation 1. 73 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co 1. 67 
General Motors Corporation 1.49 
Tens a 1.47 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 

d 1. 38 
1 TEE O rn A pLa AAA amen ces 1.36 
F N encccescunneenennae 1.34 

Bank of America 1.27 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 

pae s IB 1.24 

OKIEN e a E 1.22 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpo- 

yO) A ee 1.17 

Great Northern Railway Co- 1.15 
Continental Ilinois National Bank 

& Trust Co., Chicago_......-._. 1.14 

Northern Pacific Railroad Co 1.13 

Associated Gas & Electric Co. 1. 12 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co- 1.11 

City, Service: 0 13.11 

Colorado tna ceed 1.10 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 

—— — oe 1. 09 

TRE AA —T—TT—T—0————— 1.08 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
pS AR 1.07 
Union Pacific Railroad Co 1.07 
GG rr x 1. 06 
North American Co 1. 04 
South Dakota. 1.03 
Banker's Trust Co__..----..-.-... 1.03 
SERIO hse — — eral 92 
OR e - 839 
P LES -66 
s ai ES, EEO SR SS - 60 
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Total assessed valuation of States (1937) 
compared with total assets of 30 “billion- 
dollar” corporations (1935)—Continued 


Billion 
New Hampshire . 58 
pi RESET) RAT genase Wit ee 52 
„ 220.202 enntcnnins 49 
cc OE a a ea 44 
CC A—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— 43 
FFCC//————— — a a E 38 
pi ee T 36 
au aS e EOT NE -36 
MOD SARE S Jeno oe ncaa rin aerate. 83 
dd... r.. SSS ae 32 
DEIR O a R 31 
NeW! MOTO e ee 29 
Wann 8 28 
NW A 8 18 


Source: State figures from Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Corporation 
figures from hearings before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, U. S. Senate, 75th Cong., 3d 
sess., on S. 10, pt. 4, ibid., pp. 768-773. 


My point is, Mr. President, that unless 
we find a way honestly and actively to 
stimulate free private enterprise in the 
local divisions, we cannot possibly avoid 
the continued growth of government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The purpose of my in- 
terruption is a possible correction. The 
Senator has stated once or twice that 
the Sherman antitrust law does not pro- 
vide for any criminal punishment. That 
is not my understanding of the law, 
although the provision for imprisonment 
is not very severe. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The law does make 
its violation a misdemeanor. 

Mr. NORRIS. It makes it a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a year’s imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I have the law right 
here in my hands. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have it before me. 

Mr. LANGER. It provides for 1 year’s 
imprisonment and $5,000 fine. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right; but it goes against the corpo- 
ration, and not against the individual. 

Mr. LANGER. No; it goes against the 
individual also. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood that. I 
interrupted only because I knew the 
Senator did not want to have any mis- 
statement of facts in his remarks. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Technically the 
Senator is quite right. I have been talk- 
ing about the realistic picture. Ofcourse, 
it is true that violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act is made a misdemeanor, and 
there is a punishment. The realistic 
fact, however, is that when defendants 
under. indictment have appeared before 
juries and have been accused of some of 
these violations, which sometimes, it 
must be confessed, are rather vague, the 
juries have not found it desirable to in- 
voke the criminal punishment, and the 
Department of Justice has been thrust 
back upon the civil penalty. I am very 
glad the Senator has called attention to 
that matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the jury 
would not decide whether the punishment 
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was to be fine or imprisonment. That 
would be the function of the court. 

Mr, O'YMAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The jury would simply 
find the defendant guilty or not guilty; 
but is it accurate to say that the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that if the courts, 
in administering the Sherman law, would 
send the guilty parties to jail instead of 
fining them, it would improve the situa- 
tion? 

NEW COMMON UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, I think it 
would have had that effect; but my own 
personal opinion is that the time has 
come now to reorient ourselves and to 
bring about a comprehension in business 
and in Government and among the pub- 
lic generaliy that this sort of restrictive 
activity must come to an end. I feel that 
that comprehension can be brought 
about by a common understanding and 
agreement, because the manner in which 
the people of America and the business 
executives are now cooperating for pur- 
poses of defense leads me to believe that 
when the picture is made clear to them, 
we may expect them to cooperate to re- 
establish peace and prosperity likewise, 
because businessmen are coming more 
and more to realize that there can be no 
continued expansion of markets while 
almost one-third of the population are 
living on meager W. P. A. and other relief 
appropriations and are not able to buy 
the things that industry produces. Par- 
ticularly now, when the leaders of great 
industries engaged in the manufacture of 
the products which we need for war are 
cbtaining their appropriations out of the 
same deep deficit from which the W. P. A. 
fund was obtained, they must realize, as 
this report says, that business is on the 
same level as the reliefer who gets his 
check from W. P. A. There was a great 
deal of complaint about an unbalanced 
Budget when appropriations were being 
nade for the farmer alone and for W. P. A. 
alone, but now that millions and billions 
of dollars are being appropriated for the 
purpose of expanding business and in- 
dustry, there is no criticism of that kind. 

The Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate brought in upon the floor at the 
last session an appropriation of several 
million dollars to build a T. V. A. dam, the 
Cherokee Dam, in order that public 
money might be used to supply public 
power for the Aluminum Co. of America 
in defense—a very necessary and de- 
sirable thing. Wehave just brought in 
an appropriation, or are about to bring 
in an appropriation, to expand the 
Bonneville project in order to provide 
public power for the Reynolds Co., which 
is being set up as a competitor with the 
Aluminum Co. of America; but the Rey- 
nolds Co. could not possibly have entered 
that field if the R. F. C. had not loaned 
it seme $20,000,000 with which to do it. 
In other words, concentration has come 
to such a point that private capital can- 
not enter the field. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of 
course I entirely agree with the Senator; 
but, with his permission, I should like to 
add that it seems to me the failure of the 
Sherman antitrust law to help out in this 
situation has come about to a very great 
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extent from the lack of activity of the 
courts themselves in not administering 
jail sentences when the defendants were 
found guilty. 

I am thinking now of a case decided 
a year or two ago in Madison, Wis., in 
which the Government, I understand, 
spent somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$250,000 or $300,000 in getting together 
the evidence and getting ready for trial. 

They had indicted many corporations 
and many individuals who were officers 
of corporations. The jury found some 40 
of them guilty, and the judge sentenced 
the corporations which were found guilty 
each to pay a fine of $5,000, and each 
individual to pay a fine of $1,000. It 
was just a tap on the wrist. It was 
merely a license which they would be 
glad to pay in order to continue in their 
unholy business. The prosecution did its 
duty and the jury did its duty; it seems 
to me the judge fell down in his duty. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor is quite right. 

Mr. President, I have spoken much 
longer than I had intended, but Senators 
have been so interested and have asked 
so many questions, and, of course, I have 
been glad to respond, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, OMAHONEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Referring again 
to the amazingly interesting chart which 
the Senator exhibited to the Senate, I 
inquire whether the Senator’s committee 
finds that these enormous corporations, 
let us say typified by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. and the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., are a hazard 
because of their size per se, and must be 
dealt with on that basis alone. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, Mr. President, 
the committee has made no such state- 
ment, and the chairman of the committee 
has repeatediy said that a big country 
needs big business. The problem which 
is posed to the people of the United 
States, including the business leaders, is 
how we shall develop a formula by which 
the necessary public definition shall be 
made of the duties and responsibilities 
of these huge organizations. It is with 
that in mind that the committee has rec- 
ommended that the country and the Con- 
gress give consideration to the principle 
of national charters for national organi- 
zations, because it seems to me, at least, 
perfectly absurd to believe that the States 
which have no jurisdiction in the fleld 
of interstate commerce can continue to 
create the agencies which carry it on. 

By reference to the list to which I 
alluded at the beginning, when I showed 
the map, Senators will find that the State 
of Delaware, which has created most of 
these great organizations, is one of the 
many States receiving a very small por- 
tion of the allocations. The people of 
Delaware do not profit from the big busi- 
ness organizations which Delaware cre- 
ates to do the business of the entire 
country. 

I remember very well that when the 
Committee on the Judiciary was consid- 
ering the bill which Senator Borah and 
I introduced for the licensing of corpora- 
tions I pointed out that the Anaconda 
Copper Co., in Montana, had as one of 
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its subsidiaries the Butte Water Co., a 
company which supplied drinking water 
to the people of Butte, and the Butte 
Water Co. had a charter from the State 
of New Jersey to do business in Montana. 


A NATIONAL RULE FOR NATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


The committee recommend to the 
consideration of the Senate the desir- 
ability of establishing national rules to 
govern the nature of these corporations, 
because the unlimited charter which is 
granted by States like Delaware and New 
Jersey gives an opportunity to bring 
about this concentration. The idea is 
not mine, it is not the idea of the com- 
mittee. It was suggested years ago. 
Practically every President since Cleve- 
land who has given any attention to this 
problem has recommended Federal in- 
corporation. President Taft sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress in 1911 recommend- 
ing permissive Federal incorporation. 

Senator John Sharp Williams stood 
upon this floor at the beginning of the 
Wilson administration and recom- 
mended the Federal licensing of cor- 
porations. The administration turned 
aside and did not adopt the idea. I 
have no hesitation in saying that if that 
idea had been adopted then we never 
would have had the concentration which 
is now draining the States of the Fed- 
eral Union. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have 
trespassed so long upon the time of the 
Senate, but the matter is of such im- 
portance that I have felt it desirable 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the Senate to the report of the commit- 
tee and to its contents. I shall not bur- 
den the Senate longer now but I ask 
unanimous consent that I may append 
at the conclusion of my remarks the 
table of contents of the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Printing were 
not present I might ask that the whole 
report be printed, but it is beyond the 
rules, so that I shall not ask that it be 
printed in the Record today. I urge the 
Members of the Senate to obtain and to 
read the report. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I was interested in a 
remark just made by the distinguished 
Senator, when he said that if some years 
ago we had had a Federal incorporation 
law requiring corporations such as the 
insurance companies to have Federal 
charters there would not now be the 
concentration of wealth about us. Will 
he not amplify that a little? Suppose 
these companies had Federal charters; 
would they not still have the wealth? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; the con- 
centration has been the result of the fact 
that the holding company device has been 
permitted. The Senator knows that the 
historic point of view with respect to 
corporations was that they should be 
strictly limited in their activities, Under 
the common law, a corporation could not 
hold the stock of any other corporation. 
That was the law in the United States 
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until the growth of the national petro- 
leum industry. 

If I remember the facts correctly, an 
attorney general of Ohio was undertak- 
ing to enforce the common law against 
combinations and trusts, and a brilliant 
lawyer in the East conceived a way 
around, and persuaded the State of New 


- Jersey to pass a new corporation charter- 


ing law which permitted the holding 
company; and it was there, in that alter- 
ation of our fundamental historic atti- 
tude toward the corporations, that this 
great concentration of economic power 
and wealth emerged to life. 

Mr. WILEY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s explanation; and I am sorry I 
have not been present during all his 
presentation, but I had to be in the Su- 
preme Court to move the admission of a 
gentleman from my State. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Which is one of 
our important duties. 

Mr. WILEY. Did the Senator outline 
the character of the Federal statute 
which he would put on the books? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY., I did not do that. 
As long ago as 1935 I introduced a com- 
posite bill, drafted upon the basis of the 
bill which had been introduced by Sen- 
ator John Sharp Williams, and based 
upon the bill recommended by President 
William Howard Taft. It contained 
other provisions, intended to bring it 
more in harmony with present-day con- 
ditions. The bill was introduced for the 
purpose of promoting study of this ques- 
tion an 1 of directing attention to it. My 
own personal feeling is that I do not 
regard myself as wise enough to know 
exactly what such a law should provide. 

The principle should be adopted, and 
the least we should do is to pass a law 
prohibiting to interstate corporations 
those powers which we all know are 
against the public interest. 

A GENERAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


I have my own personal recommenda- 
tion in this report, which I hope Con- 
gress may see fit to adopt. This is my 
recommendation only, not the recom- 
mendation of the committee. The com- 
mittee had no opportunity to study the 
subject, we had no evidence on it, and 
therefore I did not ask the committee to 
act on the matter, but I have included in 
the report my own personal recom- 
mendation that the Congress by law call 
a conference of business, of labor, of agri- 
culture, and of consumers, so that we 
may all get together and find a program 
upon which we can agree, instead of con- 
centrating our attention upon the things 
with respect to which we disagree, and 
develop the means by which we may in- 
crease production, so that the abundance 
which nature provides may be distributed 
among the great masses who need them. 
I shall be greatly indebted, and gratified, 
and complimented if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will read the report, and read 
the record of the Judiciary Committee, 
which I shall be very happy to place in 
his hands, because from my observation 
of the Senator’s actions upon the floor of 
the Senate, I feel that I may confidently 
rely upon his support. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit one other question? 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Certainly. 
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Mr. WILEY. Icame into the Chamber 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] asked the 
question in relation to the life insurance 
companies, and I heard the Senator’s re- 
ply. Of course, it is not contended, as I 
understand, that the life insurance com- 
panies have gone beyond their authority 
in relation to investments? I take it 
there is no such contention. Is there? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. 


Mr. WILEY. In other words, if a Fed- 
eral charter were granted to a life insur- 
ance company, we would have the same 
condition which now exists, unless in- 
vestment were limited to the field where 
the premiums were obtained. That has 
been talked of. The Senator undoubtedly 
knows that perhaps that is one way of 
curtailing a great deal of concentration 
of wealth. For instance, if an insurance 
company were to take out of the Mid- 
western States many millions of dollars 
a year in premiums, it would be com- 
pelled under such a Federal statute to 
reinvest that money in the Common- 
wealths from which it was taken. I was 
wondering if the Senator from Wyoming 
had any other suggestion as to how there 
could be a decentralization of that power 
in case Federal incorporation were re- 
quired of life insurance companies. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the chairman 
of the committee would not venture to 
make any suggestions along that line 
now. Let me say that the committee has 
not made any recommendations for Fed- 
eral control or regulation of life insur- 
ance companies. Such suggestions were 
made, but the committee did not adopt 
them. The committee has made no rec- 
ommendations, for example, with respect 
to the investment of insurance company 
funds in so-called equity securities. The 
committee has avoided recommendations 
of that kind largely, I think, because it 
shared my view that such recommenda- 
tions would divert attention from the 
central fact, which is that there must be 
cooperation among all the people, and 
among all our statesmen, whether they 
are in politics or in business, to solve 
this problem, 

The committee did not feel that by 
bringing in a recommendation with re- 
spect to insurance we should terrify, as 
we would, great numbers of policyhold- 
ers with the belief that it was the in- 
tention by some subtle and back-roads 
route to take over the assets of the life- 
insurance companies. That charge was 
made. It was made when the insur- 
ance study first started. The chairman 
of the committee stcod upon the floor 
of the Senate and denied that there was 
any such purpose at any time. The re- 
port of the committee carries out the 
statement which was made at the out- 
set. But the report does show the tre- 
mendous concentration of assets. 

Let me call to the attention of the 
Senator that on December 31, 1938, the 
total assets of these life-insurance com- 
panies which we studied, amounted to 
approximately $27,650,000,000. 


The magnitude of these figures— 


I said in a statement which I released 
at that time— 
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will be better understood when it is real- 
ized that these assets amount to more than 
85 percent of the total assets of all na- 
tional banks; that they are far in excess of 
the total savings in all State and National 
commercial banks, and that they are great- 
er by almost $10,000,000,000 than the com- 
bined assets of all the savings banks and 
all the building and loan associations in the 
country. 


Mr. WILEY. Of course that picture 
shows one side. When we take into 
consideration that the assets referred to 
represent the investment of 170,000,000 
policyholders, then we have the other 
side, which shows that they have se- 
lected their own managers, and, unless 
their managers are at fault, it seems to 
me the real issue is whether anything 
should or should not be done to inter- 
fere with the 70,000,000 policyholders’ 
rights. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Well, of course, 
nothing should be done to intezfere with 
their rights, but insurance executives 
have told me that they, like other busi- 
nessmen, now are finding it difficult to 
sell their insurance policies, because so 
large a proportion of the people of the 
country are not economically free. 
Freedom, I will say to the Senator, is 
not only political freedom, it is eco- 
nomic freedom. Economic freedom is 
the crux of this issue. It lies at the 
basis of the World War. It lies at the 
basis of our effort at national defense. 
Unless we have the good sense and the 
power to protect the economic freedom 
of the masses, I have no hesitation in 
saying that political freedom is in 
danger. 

Mr. WILEY. I can agree with the 
Senator’s conclusion. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will be received and 
printed as a document with illustrations. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF SEN- 
ATE HEARINGS ON LEASE-LEND BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Printing, I 
report favorably Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution No. 6, authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of hearings before the 
Foreign Relations Committee on Senate 
bill 275, further to promote the defense 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask for its present consider- 
ation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, in accordance with 
paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 5,000 additional copies of 
the hearings held before said committee on 
the bill (S. 275) entitled “A bill further to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 

PRINTING OF SPECIAL REPORTS ON DIS- 
EASES OF THE HORSE AND OF CATTLE 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on Printing I report fav- 

orably, without amendment, Senate Joint 

Resolution No. 50, to provide for the 
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printing, with illustrations, and binding in 
cloth, of revised editions of the Special 
Reports on the Diseases of the Horse and 
the Diseases of Cattle. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 50) to provide for 
the printing, with illustrations, and bind- 
ing in cloth, of revised editions of the 
Special Reports on the Diseases of the 
Horse and the Diseases of Cattle, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
have printed, with illustrations, and bound in 
cloth 20,000 copies of the Special Report on 
the Diseases of the Horse, the same to be re- 
vised and brought to date, of which 15,000 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 5,000 for the use of the Senate, 
and to carry out the provisions of this resolu- 
tion there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $20,000. 

Sec. 2, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, 
and is hereby, authorized to have printed, 
with illustrations, and bound in cloth 35,000 
copies of the Special Report on the Diseases 
of Cattle, the same to be revised and brought 
to date, of which 26,200 shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives, 8,800 for the 
use of the Senate, and to carry out the provi- 
sions of this resolution there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$30,000 or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if Sen- 
ators will examine the agricultural appro- 
priation bill at page 9 they will see that 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
has recommended that there be stricken 
from the bill an appropriation of $50,000 
for printing the documents referred to in 
the joint resolution. The joint resolution 
which has just been agreed to takes care 
of the matter in the correct way. The 
provision made in the House bill did not 
properly divide the publications between 
the Senate and the House. The custom- 
ary rule is that one-fourth of the number 
shall go to the Senate and three-fourths 
to the House. The provision in the ap- 
propriation bill did not divide the money 
between the two publications correctly, 
because it costs more to print one than 
the other. The way it is handled in the 
joint resolution is the proper way. 

PROHIBITION OF USE OF AMERICAN 

VESSELS FOR CONVOYS 


Mr. TOBEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr.McNARY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has a very important resolu- 
tion to propose. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Adams Ball Brooks 
Aiken Bankhead Bulow 

Andrews Barbour Burton 
Austin Barkley Butler 

Bailey Bone Byrd 
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Byrnes Hughes Shipstead 
Capper Kilgore Smathers 
Caraway La Follette Smith 

Clark, Idaho Langer Stewart 
Connally Lee Taft 

Danaher McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Davis McNary Thomas, Okla 
Ellender Maloney Thomas, Utah 
George Murdock Tobey 

Gerry Murray 

Gillette Norris Tunnell 

Glass O'Mahoney Tydings 
Green Overton Vandenberg 
Guffey Pepper Van Nuys 
Gurney Radcliffe Wallgren 
Hatch Reed Wheeler 
Hayden Reynolds White 

Hill Russell Wiley 
Holman Sheppard Willis 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in this 
historic Chamber an earnest and his- 
toric debate was recently held, culminat- 
ing in the passage of the so-called lease- 
lend bill. That debate was conducted by 
Members of the Senate in a spirit of 
Sincere and earnest presentation of the 
facts as they understood them. Many 
of those who spoke for the lease-lend bill 
in this Chamber during the several weeks 
of debate took the position that they 
were voting for the bill because in their 
conscientious judgment it was the best 
means to keep us out of participation in 
the World War. 

In contradistinction, those of us who 
voted against the bill held that we should 
vote against it because we honestly be- 
lieved that it was fraught with the grave 
danger of making us a participant in the 
World War. So, sincere men on each 
side voiced their contentions, the major- 
ity prevailed, and the bill became law 
upon being signed by the President. But 
from this statement of mine it becomes 
apparent that all of my colleagues on 
both sides of that question had in their 
hearts a hatred of war, a bitterness 
toward war, and a fear that this Nation 
might be drawn into the war, that they 
were opposed to our being drawn into 
war. As the debate progressed toward 
taking the final vote on the lease-lend 
bill, there was but one Senator in this 
Chamber who came out definitely in ad- 
vocacy of the United States’ forthwith 
going into war. 

The gravest issue now before the 
country is the question of whether or 
not we will be involved as a participant 
in this World War. Dr. Gallup, who has 
been quoted from one end of the country 
to the other, recently took a poll, as a 
result of which he certified, I believe, that 
83 percent of the American people were 
opposed to the United States becoming 
involved as a participant in the foreign 
war. 

With that background I make bold to 
state that the gravest issue now before 
the country is the issue of whether we 
shall go into that war or not. 

The factor which in my judgment is 
most certain to involve us in that war is 
the issue of whether or not we shall 
adopt the policy of using our ships and 
planes as cOnvoys to merchant ships 
carrying materials to the aid of belliger- 
ents. 

In section 3, subsection (e) of the 
lend-lease bill is the following language: 
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(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization of 
the entry of any American vessel into a com- 
bat area in violation of section 3 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. 


Section 3, subsection (d) contains this 
language: 

(d) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 


While the lend-lease bill was being 
considered before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, there 
appeared before us many noted witnesses, 
not the least of whom was the present 
Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Frank Knox. He was asked by one of the 
Senators, “You stand very much opposed 
to the idea of convoying merchantmen 
across the Atlantic?” His answer was 
tersely and definitely, Ves.“ 

“You do look upon it as an act of war?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

He made a similar statement before 
the House committee, in answer to a 
question from Mrs. BOLTON, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Ohio. His 
statement there was that he was very 
much opposed to the idea of convoying 
merchantmen across the Atlantic, that 
he looked upon it as an act of war. 

The President himself in a recent 
statement given to the press made a 
similar statement. I think his words 
were: 

Convoying means shooting, and shooting 
means war. 


In confirmation of that I read from a 
feature article by Frank L. Kluckhohn, 
appearing in the New York Times for 
January 22, 1941, in which he says: 

Sources close to the White House said it 
is obvious that if the United States Navy 
convoys ships, either under an American or 
other flag, into a combat zone, shooting is 
pretty sure to result, and shooting comes 
awfully close to war. 


Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. TOBEY. I am very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In connection 
with the authorities which the Senator 
is quoting on the subject, I think he has 
overlooked probably the most persuasive 
authority of all, so far as the Senate of 
the United States is concerned. If he 
will permit me to do so, I should like to 
call attention to the unequivocal state- 
ment made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on March 6, 1941, as reported 
at page 1892 in the Recorp. The very 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce], the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, who piloted the 
lend-lease bill through the Senate, was 
speaking: 

As plainly as I can, I have always stood 
against convoying vessels by the American 
Fleet, and will stand against convoying ves- 
sels by any unit of the American Fleet until 
and unless the point shall come when I shall 
be willing to vote for war, because, in my 
judgment, convoying would lead us into 
actual war. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator. 
That is a powerful indictment of convoys. 
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Mr. President, if it is our conviction 
that convoys mean war—and we have the 
eminent authority just cited, as well as 
the President of the United States and 
Secretary Knox and many other notable 
men in this country—we of the Congress 
having assured the American people that 
we will keep out of the war, as has the 
President and as has the distinguished 
candidate who opposed him in the re- 
cent election, then it logically follows 
that we of the Congress should take 
every step possible to keep us out of the 
war as a participant, and should use the 
powers vested in us by the Constitution 
to prohibit the use of our ships as 
convoys. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire mean that the 
simple act of convoying would be war, 
or does he mean that the adoption of 
such a policy would result in acts of war 
by the other side? Which does he mean? 

Mr. TOBEY. I will take as my au- 
thority the President’s own words, when 
he said, Convoys mean shooting, and 
shooting means war.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Evidently the Sen- 
ator does not care to answer my question. 

Mr. TOBEY. I have answered it; I 
have quoted an eminent authority, and 
no man should be more obedient to that 
authority than the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator did 
not answer my question. I wanted him 
to answer the question. 

Mr. TOBEY. What is the question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question is, 
Does the Senator contend that it would 
be an act of war if we should adopt the 
policy of convoying vessels; or does he 
mean that the adoption of such a policy 
would inevitably result in acts of war by 
an enemy? 

Mr. TOBEY. I will answer the Sen- 
ator by saying that, in my judgment, it 
is an act of war for a neutral country to 
convoy ships carrying supplies to a bel- 
ligerent. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Texas, 
who propounded the question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator asked a 
question and then turned his back. Does 
he desire to have an answer to his ques- 
tion, or not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Sen- 
ator had answered the question. 

Mr, TOBEY. The answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question had been only half com- 
pleted. More than that, with an abhor- 
rence of war in my heart, an abhorrence 
which I hope is shared by the Senator 
from Texas, I think war will be a direct 
result of such convoying. As the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, the chairman of our 
great committee, said, “If we convoy 
these ships, it means shooting, and that 
is tantamount to a declaration of war.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I am not attempting 
to pass upon the wisdom of attempting 
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to convoy; but it seems to me that the 
mere act of convoying would not result 
in shooting unless the other side did 
some shooting. Regardless of what the 
President said, the shooting would de- 
pend entirely upon whether the other 
side wanted to shoot at the convoy, 
would it not? 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me answer by pro- 
pounding a question. Does the Senator 
agree with the President in his expressed 
utterance to which I have just referred? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may or may not. I 
am attempting to ascertain whether the 
Senator can elucidate what the Presi- 
dent meant by mere shooting. The mere 
convoying of a ship does not mean shoot- 
ing unless somebody shoots at the con- 
voy. The convoy would not shoot at 
something just for the pleasure of having 
target practice. 

Does the Senator mean or does he 
think the President meant that the mere 
convoying of a ship or of a group of ships 
across the ocean would automatically 
result in shooting? 

Mr. TOBEY. No. In answer to the 
question asked by the Senator from 
Kentucky, the distinguished majority 
leader, I will put it this way: It seems 
to me that what the President had in 
mind—and it is apparent to all of us— 
was that if we convoy a group of ships 
carrying supplies to a belligerent, obvi- 
ously the enemy of that belligerent is 
going to take steps to put those convoys 
out of business; and when, as, and if that 
occurs, the shooting begins, and our ships 
are sunk, there will be a wave of wrathful 
indignation that will go over this country 
and that will arouse the people passion- 
ately and earnestly and perhaps neces- 
sarily to cry out and to say, “We will go 
to war and lick those fellows over there.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I think that is a deduction that 
is not far-fetched; but when it comes to 
technical acts of war, the mere fact that 
one peaceful nation permits a belligerent 
nation to repair its vessels in its own 
shipyards would be regarded under what 
used to be international law as an act of 
war, the mere lending or leasing or fur- 
nishing of equipment for war use might 
be so regarded. But we recognize the 
fact that all international law has been 
thrown out, and, judging by recent 
events, we see that it is difficult now to 
draw a comparison between one act of 
war that occurred when international 
law had some force and another act of 
war. So what is the difference, except 
that one may be more provocative than 
the other? In legal effect, what is the 
difference between convoying a ship on 
the ocean in order to safeguard transport 
of facilities and supplies to another 
nation, and permitting that nation’s war- 
ships to come into our harbors—as we 
have done by law—and permitting our 
Government to buy equipment and to 
furnish equipment and supplies to a 
belligerent nation, which we have done 
by law? What is the difference in inter- 
national law between those two opera- 
tions? 

Mr. TOBEY. May I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to have 
the Senator answer my question first. 
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Mr. TOBEY. I will be glad to answer 
it if I understand the Senator correctly, 
but I will put it this way: The convoying 
of ships, in my judgment, is the greatest 
single factor which would bring us into 
war by its results. There are others that 
could do so, as I stated on the floor of the 
Senate when speaking against the lease- 
lend bill. I felt then, and still hold—I 
do not know whether the Senator recalls 
my statement at that time—that when 
we open our yards to repair belligerent 
ships, that might well involve us in war, 
as other things might, but standing out 
preeminently as a war danger, the dan- 
ger of involving us in war, in my judg- 
ment, is the matter of convoys. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to take 
the time of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire or of any other Senator, because 
we have not as yet completed the morn- 
ing hour and we are anxious to secure 
action on a couple of appropriation bills, 
but I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
Of course, it all depends on whether the 
nation against whom the operations are 
directed regards them as a sufficient 
breach of its rights to make an attack 
upon us or to declare war. It would have 
a technical right to declare war on us 
for allowing a British war vessel to be 
repaired in the United States; there is no 
doubt of that, and, under the old con- 
ception of international law, they would 
have the right to declare war against us 
because we loaned money to one of the 
belligerents in opposition to that particu- 
lar country or do any of the things that 
we can do under the lease-lend bill we 
have authorized to be done and which 
are going to be done now—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will state that the hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, morning bus- 
iness is closed. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I was trying to 
elucidate for the Senator from New 
Hampshire when the gavel rapped and 
disturbed the continuity of my thought 
was that if a nation sees fit to take ad- 
vantage of the technical violation of what 
used to be international law to declare 
war against us or any other nation simi- 
larly situated, it could have done so al- 
ready on the basis of what we have 
already done in aid of England or Greece 
or China. Is not that true? 

Mr. TOBEY. I cannot say that is true. 
Everything is relative in this world, as 
Mr. Einstein says. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor is he defending convoys? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; the Senator 
knows that I am not. 

Mr. TOBEY. Iam asking the Senator 
in good faith. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And I am answering 
the Senator in good faith; if we have 
violated international law in such a way 
as could result in a declaration of war 
against us by Germany, we have already 
done that, and the convoying of ships 
would be only an incident. 

Mr. TOBEY. As I said a moment ago, 
the matter of convoys is the preeminent 
danger, in my judgment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be so. 
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Mr. TOBEY. And the President felt 
so when he made the statement to which 
I referred, and Frank Knox also said so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If Germany wants an 
excuse to declare war against us, she has 
already had it, and we know from her 
history with other nations that if it was 
to her interest she would have done it 
without any excuse. 

Mr. TOBEY. Suppose the Senator 
were an admiral of the German Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a rank sup- 
position. 

Mr. TOBEY. Suppose the Senator 
were Admiral Raeder. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator, 
in his effort to make me a German ad- 
miral, will not give me a name. 

Mr. TOBEY. Suppose the Senator 
were Admiral X, and suppose he knew 
that the United States was set upon con- 
voying; that we were going to use the 
convoys to protect the ships carrying 
supplies and munitions of war, and so 
forth, to one of the belligerents, it would 
be natural for him to order submarines 
to hunt in packs for the convoy, and 
when they got sight of the convoy to tor- 
pedo some of our ships, perhaps carrying 
2,000 American boys, and he would then 
probably expect that the American peo- 
ple would rise up in their wrath and de- 
clare war against Germany, would he 
not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That might result. 

Mr. TOBEY. It is perfectly natural 
that it should. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably so. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does not the Senator 
feel that the matter of convoys presents 
a greater danger of involving us in war 
than anything else? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be; I am not 
disputing that; but what I am trying to 
ascertain is whether the Senator from 
New Hampshire thinks that Germany 
would wait if Germany saw it was to her 
interest to declare war, or whether Hitler 
would wait, for I do not really like to 
associate Hitler with Germany, because 
I have great respect for the German peo- 
ple; I have none for Hitler, and I hope 
the time will come when they will them- 
selves recognize the difference between 
the German people and Hitler. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that in that respect I agree with him 
100 percent, but let me say further with 
reference to our colloquy here that there 
is always a straw that breaks the camel’s 
back, and that straw, in my judgment, 
will be when, as, and if we send convoys 
to transport goods to belligerent nations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That will depend 
upon events that we cannot now foresee. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does not the Senator feel 
80, too? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will express my 
views upon that subject when the occa- 
sion has arisen. 

Mr. TOBEY. In the words of the ad- 
vertisement, “If eventually, why not 
now?” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it is 
possible for anybody today, even includ- 
ing the wise Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, to foresee conditions that may 
exist. 

Mr. TOBEY. Of course, the Senator is 
a past master of sarcasm that has no 
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place in this Chamber, in my judgment. 
So I will proceed, if you please. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has my 
permission to proceed, but did the Sen- 
ator suggest that I was a psychiatrist? 

Mr. TOBEY. No; and neither did I 
say that the Senator need a psychiatrist. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam willing to acquit 
the Senator from New Hampshire of any 
such need. 

Mr. TOBEY. I said the Senator in- 
dulged in sarcasm and possibly that that 
might be out of place at this time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator allow me to interrupt him? 


Mr. TOBEY. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 


Mr. SMITH. With reference to the 
point made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that these acts in contravention 
of what was once international law have 
given the opportunity to certain nations 
to declare war against us, and they have 
not done so, let me say that when we send 
our vessels into the belligerent mone it is 
going to make us declare war against 
them. 

Mr. TOBEY. I quite agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I am try- 
ing to avoid. It is not a question of their 
declaring war against us but it is the 
doing of those things which will force 
the American people to declare war 
against certain nations, 

Mr. TOBEY. I quite agree with the 
Senator; and the Congress and the Presi- 
dent having assured the American people 
they were going to do all they could to 
keep out of war, then it logically fol- 
lows that the Congress should take every 
step to keep this Nation out of war and 
use all the powers vested in it by the 
Constitution to prohibit the use of our 
ships of peace for war purposes. To that 
end I am introducing a joint resolution, 
which I will take the liberty of reading. 
It is as follows: 

Joint resolution prohibiting the use of the 
armed forces of the United States and 
American vessels and aircraft for transport- 
ing, delivering, or convoying articles or 
materials to belligerent countries 
Resolved, etc., That, except in time of war, 

hereafter no part of the land or naval forces 
of the United States, and no vessel docu- 
mented, or aircraft registered or licensed, un- 
der the laws of the United States, shall be 
used, directly or indirectly, beyond the limits 
of the territorial waters of the United States 
and its Territories and possessions, to trans- 
port or deliver, or in connection with the 
transportation or delivery of, or for convoy 
purposes in connection with the transporta- 
tion or delivery of, any articles or materials 
to or for the use of any foreign country 
with respect to which the President has issued 
a proclamation under section 1 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939, or which is engaged in 
actual hostilities with one or more foreign 
countries, even though a state of war has not 
been declared or recognized in any such 
proclamation. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr, TOBEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the language he has 
used in the joint resolution, “that except 
in time of war.” Of course, this is a 
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time of war. I assume that the Senator 
means a war in which we are associated? 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator is correct. 
I may advise him that I raised that ques- 
tion with the drafting agency of the Sen- 
ate that helped draft the resolution this 
morning. They said it was the proper 
language to use, but I questioned it then, 
and will be very glad to change it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It does not seem 
to me quite definite enough. 

Mr. TOBEY. Ithank the Senator, and 
I will change it. 

Mr. President, since both groups in the 
Senate protest that they are opposed to 
our entry into the war, and since it is 
undisputed that convoying will definitely 
take us into the war, this joint resolution 
provides a means of affording Senators a 
vehicle to translate their public state- 
ments into specific legislation to keep the 
country from taking this fatal step into 
war. It presents the issue directly and 
without equivocation. The people have 
an opportunity to see whether the ad- 
ministration and the Members of the Sen- 
ate mean business when they say that 
they are opposed to our country entering 
the war. j 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the joint res- 
olution introduced by the Senator from 
New Hampshire will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 62) pro- 
hibiting the use of the armed forces of the 
United States and American vessels and air- 
craft for transporting, delivering, or convoy- 
ing articles or materials to belligerent coun- 
tries, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Represent- 
atives by Mr. Calloway, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill (S. 
390) relating to foreign accounts in 
nere Reserve banks and insured 
banks, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

H. R. 537. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any 
agency representing said counties, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Hudson River between the 
city of Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in 
the town of Schaghticoke, N. X.; 

H. R. 568. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests 
of the quality of cotton samples submitted 
to him; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwal- 
inski, a minor; 

H. R. 1370. An act for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles; 

H. R. 2998. An act for the relief of M. F. 
O'Donnell; 

H. R. 2999. An act for the relief of Henry 
L. Munt; 

H. R. 3001. An act for the relief of James 
P. Melican; and 

H. R. 3836. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1941, and prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, and for other pur- 
poses. 

DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Presideni, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 4124, making de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropria- 
tions for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ADAMS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, and that it be read 
for amendment, the amendments of the 
committee to be first considered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The clerk will state the first 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on 
Appropriations was, under the heading 
“Title I—War Department—Military Activi- 
ties—Quartermaster Corps”, on page 5, line 
14, after the word “Army”, to strike out 
“$9,000,000” and insert “$12,400,000”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I think a 
brief statement is necessary in the pres- 
entation of this bill. The amount it car- 
ries is extremely large. With a few ex- 
ceptions it is limited, as its title indicates, 
to national-defense items. To me the 
amounts are somewhat staggering, al- 
though, as some Members of the Senate 
know, it is easier to stagger me with 
amounts than it is to stagger some other 
Members of the Senate. 

The aggregate appropriations included 
in the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee for War Department military ac- 
tivities are $1,994,011,100. For the Navy 
Department the appropriations are 
$295,416,820. For the Federal Works 
Agency the appropriations are $4,100,000. 
For the civil functions of the War Depart- 
ment the appropriations are $2,303,000. 
In addition, there are recommended con- 
tract authorizations amounting to 
$2,093,453,254. The aggregate, as I have 
it figured, approaches $4,428,627,000. 
That figure is subject to some correction. 

The items making up the bill are large. 
They are set forth in detail in the bill. 
The House committee had extensive 
hearings, which were printed. The Sen- 
ate committee had hearings covering the 
major portions of the bill. 

The War Department appropriations, 
in accordance with the statement of the 
War Department authorities, follow the 
necessary course of the authorization for 
the increased Army and increased defense 
appropriations. Amendments were sub- 
mitted by the War Department and rec- 
ommended by the committee amounting 
to $312,000,000 for the purpose of bring- 
ing the Air Corps up to the projected 
30,000-pilots-per-year program. That, as 
I say, involved $312,000,000 in addition to 
the amount which came from the House, 
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It is very difficult for some of us—I 
speak only for myself in saying that—to 
comprehend these very large, and in fact, 
enormous figures. When the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Quartermaster 
General, and others come in and say to 
us that these amounts are needed for the 
military program, and they give us de- 
tails, I have never been able to adjust my- 
self to the figures on the one hand, nor, 
on the other hand, to set myself up as an 
authority to refute them. I think, in a 
measure, that is true of the committee 
which brings in this bill containing the 
recommendations of the War Depart- 
ment, supported by the estimates of the 
Budget Director, approved by the Presi- 
dent, and supported by the action of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
and the action of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are the figures 
available as to what the total national- 
defense appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, will be, including 
the pending measure? 

Mr. ADAMS. I have a clipping as to 
the estimated and actual appropriations, 
purporting to be prepared by the Office 
of Production Management. It has been 
recently published; and it indicates that 
the total authorized and pending pro- 
gram, which would include this bill, is 
$39,177,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is that for this 
fiscal year and the next one? 

Mr, ADAMS. Yes, sir. That is the 
amount of the additional fiscal-year ap- 
propriations and the 1942 bills now before 
Congress, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Approximately 
$40,000,000,000? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We might per- 
haps provide the taxpayer with a convoy, 
instead of somebody else, pretty soon. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS. May I ask the Senator 
what would be convoyed? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will leave that 
to the Senator’s imagination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, in the item 
“Clothing and equipage, Army,” on page 
5; line 19, after the word “equipment”, to 
strike out “$70,048,000” and insert “$79,- 
418,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 23, 
after the numerals “1941”, to strike out 
the colon and the following proviso: 

“Provided, That no part of this or any 
other appropriation contained in this act 
shall be available for the procurement of any 
article of food or clothing not grown or pro- 
duced in the United States or its possessions, 
except articles of food or clothing not so 
grown or produced or which cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities as and when 
needed and except procurements by vessels 
in foreign waters and by establishments lo- 
cated outside the continental United States, 


except the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
for the personnel attached thereto.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 8, after the word “transportation”, 
to strike out “$137,630,000” and insert 
“$150,852,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 18, after the word “posts”, to strike 
out “$9,500,000” and insert “including the 
acquisition of land, rights pertaining 
thereto, leasehold and other interests 
therein and temporary use thereof, with- 
out regard to the provisions of sections 
355, 1136, and 3648, Revised Statutes, as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 1339; 40 U. S. C. 
255; 31 U. S. C. 529), and the purchase, 
operation, maintenance, and repair of 
passenger-carrying vehicles, $193,821,- 
000,”; in line 25, after the word “until”, 
to strike out “expended” and insert “June 
30, 1942”; and on page 7, line 13, after the 
words “in all”, to strike out “$1,249,506,- 
059” and insert “$1,433,827,059.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
after line 15, to insert: 

Barracks and quarters, Army: For barracks 


and quarters, $2,366,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1942. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Signal Corps”, on page 7, after 
the word “Army”, to strike out 846, 
714,000” and insert “$49,807,000.” _ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Air Corps”, on page 8, line 2, 
after the word “Army”, to strike out 
“$888,236,000” and insert “$982,236,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Medical Department”, on page 
8, line 10, after the word “Department”, 
to insert “Army, $2,876,000, to remain 
age until June 30, 1942, and, in addi- 
tion,“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Corps of Engineers“, on peze 8, 
line 25, after the word “vehicles”, to strike 
out “$18,944,000” and insert “$19,074,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 16, after the word “with”, to insert a 
comma and “and also including the ac- 
quisition of leasehold and other interests 
in land, and temporary use thereof”; in 
line 24, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
strike out “$98,25),000” and insert “$94,- 
450,000”; and in line 25, after the word 
“until”, to strike out “expended” and in- 
sert “June 30, 1942.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Ordnance Department”, on 
page 10, line 24, after the word “Army”, 
to strike out “$82,039,000” and insert 
“$82,132,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title Il—Navy Department 
Bureau of Yards and Docks”, on page 14, 
line 6, after the word “officer”, to strike 
out “$5,000” and insert “$7,500”; in line 
7, after the word “officer”, to strike out 
“$3,500” and insert “$5,000”; and in line 
8. after the word “man”, to strike out 
“$3,000” and insert “$3,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Alterations to naval vessels”, 
on page 14, line 12, after the word “until”, 
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to strike out “expended” and insert 
“June 30, 1942.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a word here. It will be found that 
the bill as it came from the House in a 
number of instances provided that the 
appropriations should be made available 
until expended, and the Senate commit- 
tee imposed a narrower limitation, so as 
to come within what we feel sure is the 
constitutional limitation on appropria- 
tions for the Army. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
after line 12, to insert: 


Tite II- CI. NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Federal Works Agency 
Public Buildings Administration 

Construction of temporary office buildings: 
For the construction of temporary office 
buildings for general use on Government- 
owned land in or near the District of Co- 
lumbia, including the construction of neces- 
sary heating plant, approaches, the installa- 
tion or extension of sewers, water mains, and 
other utilities as may be necessary, and for 
administrative expenses in connection there- 
with, $4,100,000: Provided, That the contract 
or contracts for such construction may be 

entered into without advertising. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, 
after line 2, to insert: 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS, WAR DEPARTMENT 
Corps of Engineers 
Rivers and Harbors 
For an additional amount for the preser- 
yation and maintenance of existing river and 
“harbor works, and for the prosecution of 
projects authorized by the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the improvement of certain 
rivers and harbors in the interest of national 
defense, and for other p es,” approved 
October 17, 1940 (Public Act No. 868, 76th 
Cong.), including the objects and under the 
conditions specified under this head in the 
War Department Civil Appropriation Act, 
1941, to be available until June 30, 1942, 
$663,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
after line 15, to insert: 

Flood Control 

Local protection works at East Hartford, 
Conn.: For the completion of local protection 
works at East Hartford, Conn., as authorized 
by Public, No. 859, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved October 15, 1940, $1,640,000, to re- 
main available until June 30, 1942. 

This title may be cited as the “Civil 
Activities National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1941.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That concludes the amendments 
of the committee. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I desire 
to submit a technical amendment from 
the committee, on page 7, line 6. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which the clerk 
will state. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will not the Senator from Colorado refer 
to the amendment on page 16 relating to 
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the Corps of Engineers, and tell me the 
purpose of the additional authorization 
for rivers and harbors? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Let the clerk state the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 6, 
after the word “fund”, it is proposed to 
insert “and shall remain available un- 
til June 30, 1942.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
ai objection, the amendment is agreed 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
whenever the Chair can find an oppor- 
tunity for me to solicit an answer to my 
question, I should appreciate the courtesy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado had 
submitted an amendment on an entirely 
different proposition, 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I gather 
that the inquiry is as to the portion of the 
text on page 16, beginning at line 6? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMS. That matter was pre- 
sented to the committee by both the Sen- 
ators from Maine, supplemented by one 
who I would say is a very shrewd, persua- 
sive Yankee shipbuilder from Maine, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This has not 
„ to do with Passamaquoddy, has 
it? 

Mr. ADAMS. If it does, it was very 
carefully concealed from the committee. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the Senator from 
Michigan is quite satisfied. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am never en- 
tirely satisfied. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, on page 
4, line 14, I wish to substitute for the date 
“September 8, 1939,” the date “Novem- 
ber 15, 1940.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, refer- 
ring again to the provision which was 
stricken out at the bottom of page 5, 
lines 23 and 24 and 25, and continuing 
on page 6, the first 7 lines, I should 
like to bring up again for consideration 
for just a moment the same subject 
which was considered rather thoroughly 
the other day when the Navy bill was 
before the Senate. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr, GURNEY. I suggest that the 
amendment was acted on rather hur- 
riedly, and it might be better if the ac- 
tion were reconsidered. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the committee amendment was 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment on page 5, line 23, 
running to the end of the paragraph, 
was agreed to, be reconsidered. Without 
objection, the vote is reconsidered, 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in 
speaking briefly in defense of American 
agriculture today, I wish to start by quot- 
ing a few words from the 1940 Report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Under the 
heading, “Agriculture and the national 
defense,” on page 8 of the report, appears 
the following: 

Every loyal American recognizes the need 
to strengthen our defenses. Present world 
conditions threaten our safety and warn us 
to arm ourselves quickly and well not only 
with physical weapons but with the strength 
of national unity and morale. Farm people 
want to help. Preparation for defense is a 
task not merely for the Nation as a whole, 
with Congress and the Executive mainly re- 
sponsible; it is a task for the country's differ- 
ent occupational groups, most of which have 
special responsibilities in the matter as well 
as reponsibilities common to them all. Agri- 
culture, industry, labor, finance, and trade 
should severally analyze their relationship to 
the task. Then as a joint contribution to- 
ward national defense, they should compare 
and coordinate their views. Agriculture, par- 
ticularly, should clarify and express its view- 
point, since the existing world situation 
affects it gravely. Agriculture has deeper 
roots in the world economy than any other 
large branch of our business life, and conse- 
quently a bigger immediate stake in the 
bearing of our defense program on our foreign 
relationships. 


That, Mr. President, I think is a very 
fair statement of the situation which 
faces us today; and, in order that the 
contribution made by each group of our 
citizenry shall be fair and proper, I ask 
the inclusion in the pending bill of the 
provision that was deleted by the com- 
mittee. I believe agriculture should 
make its fair contribution to the defense 
program, along with industry, labor, 
finance, and trade. I do not believe that 
agriculture, or any other division of our 
people, should be asked to make more 
than their fair share of the contribution, 
On page 13 of the Report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for 1940, under the 
general heading, “Agriculture and the 
national defense,” the Secretary says, 
“We shall not bring South America’s 
surpluses here.” 

That pa-t of the annual report for 1940 
must have been written rather early in 
the year, for now we are asked to give 
official sanction to the purchase of for- 
eign surpluses which compete directly 
with our own burdensome surpluses. I 
refer not only to the grain and meat pro- 
duced in my section of the Nation; I 
include every branch of agriculture, for 
no part of it can be free from the in- 
fluence of imports from competitive areas 
if the protective clause is not replaced 
in the bill before us. As it now stands, 
the buying agencies of the Army can buy, 
where they will, not only meats but wool, 
cotton, tobacco, fruit, and dairy products, 
In fact, there is no limit placed on them 
at all. I insist it is unfair to ask the 
farmers of America to make this extreme 
sacrifice to the defense program when 
other sections of our citizenry are not 
asked to make equal sacrifice. 

Does the Senate want to threw our 
labor market open to the world? Indus. 
try, finance, labor. and trade, represent- 
ing the nonagricultural groups of our 
Nation, are not placed in such a compro- 
mising position. No, Mr. President; they 
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are on a cost-plus basis. Ever since the 
last Great War agriculture has been in a 
precarious position. It has not been even 
on a cost-of-production basis, to say 
nothing of cost-plus. Indications are that 
the farmers’ cost of production will ad- 
vance sharply. The farmers’ sons are be- 
ing taken to war—or at least are taken 
from the farm. The farmer will not be 
able to replace them at the wages his son 
gets in the Army. He can expect to pay 
even higher prices for farm machinery as 
a result of labor disturbances in factories 
making farm equipment. I do not think 
it is just that the American farmer be 
asked to take more than his proportion- 
ate share of the sacrifice for defense. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


If there is any ground whatsoever to 
support the purchase and importation of 
competitive foreign farm products, food, 
or clothing it must be based on the good 
neighbor policy of the Government 
rather than on any economic basis. We 
cannot improve our own economic con- 
dition by hiring ourselves not to produce, 
and at the same time by hiring for- 
eigners to produce for us. The idea of 
reciprocal trade agreements is just won- 
derful, and the agreements are a success 
when they increase our trade without 
admitting commodities which we already 
produce in excess of requirements. I 
commend any administration that fos- 
ters such agreements. The trouble is 
that some agreements have been made, 
such as the one under consideration 
now, by which we simply add to an al- 
ready burdensome surplus of our own. 
We should increase in every way possible 
our imports of such items as rubber, tea, 
cocoa, camphor, tropical hardwoods and 
many other such items which we do not 
produce at home; but I see no reason 
for further pauperizing our farmers by 
importing grains, meats, dairy products, 
cotton, and other items which we al- 
ready produce abundantly at home. We 
have already appropriated approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 to assist our sister 
republics to the south in the develop- 
ment of their industries. 

In reading the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
1940 I note that many of our bureaus 
have sent delegations to South America 
to assist the South American countries 
in their problems. On page 25 of the 
report, under the heading of Inter- 
American Surplus Disposal, I read of the 
dire need that exists in South America 
for its own products, as follows: 

Wheat and corn lie unsalable or rot in 
Argentina, while citizens in Colombia or 
Mexico lack proper food. In the Caribbean 
islands and on adjacent coasts some of the 
densest populations in the world exist at a 
near-starvation level. Children suffer from 
lack of adequate carbohydrates, while Cuba 
has great surplus supplies of sugar. Brazil 
stores and destroys coffee, while a cup of 
coffee would be a rare treat to workers in 
many other countries. 


Continuing the quotation from the top 
of page 26 of the 1940 report of our De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


Surplus beef is available from the Argen- 
tine at the same time that workers in many 
other South American countries and 
throughout Central America lack adequate 
proteins in their diet. 
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From the above quotations taken from 
a recent Government publication, I am 
sure it would be far more practical to 
assist our sister republics in the disposal 
of their surpluses among themselves than 
to bring the surpluses here into our own 
country, where they will break down the 
market of our farmer. Corn is being 
used as fuel in the Argentine. They have 
a tremendous surplus. They feed some 
of it to their cattle and swine, and the 
Government price on corn sold back to 
the feeder is 3 cents per bushel. Our 
commercial price is about 60 cents, and 
just a few days ago this body passed legis- 
lation to make effective a higher price. 
How can our farmer meet such competi- 
tion? After furnishing his sons for serv- 
ice in the Army or the Navy, paying 
taxes to support the war, do you think, 
Mr. President, it is unreasonable that he 
should ask to be protected against the 
destruction of his domestic market? 


THE CORN LOAN 


I have just quoted the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his 1940 report, in which 
he mentioned the big surplus of corn that 
was rotting in Argentina while people in 
neighboring countries were without prop- 
er food. I agree with him 100 percent in 
the inference that such surpluses should 
be put to use as food for needy persons. 
But why go to South America to get such 
an example? Go with me to the States 
of Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, and I will show you 
farmers by the hundred, yes, by the thou- 
sands, who themselves are on short ra- 
tions and have little or no feed for the 
livestock essential to the continuance of 
their farming operations. These poor 
people have for nearly a year been asking 
for a loan of some of the millions of 
bushels of corn locked up in the Ever 
Normal Granary so they may continue 
on their farms. Mind you, they ask for 
a loan, not a gift. Their proposal is to 
return bushel for bushel of corn. They 
borrow bushels and repay bushels. If 
loaned to them now, it can be returned 
later as a part of the Ever Normal Gran- 
ary, in the meantime saving the Govern- 
ment storage charges that would almost 
cover the original cost of the grain. It 
seems sOmewhat strange that we must 
go to South America to learn how to dis- 
pose of a surplus. 


LOSS OF EUROPEAN MARKETS 


Some would infer that we are not now 
trading with South American Republics, 
but quite the contrary is true. Already 
there is a large increase in imports from 
the Southern Republics, both of competi- 
tive and noncompetitive articles. The 
trouble arises mostly because of the loss 
of the European outlet. That affects our 
people as directly as it does those of the 
southern hemisphere. I cannot see why 
we are under any obligation to take up 
the slack for our good neighbors when 
we are already in the same difficulty our- 
selves. We lost our sales to Europe. 
Last week, I received a letter from the 
manager of one of the largest cooperative 
creameries of the country, reading in 
part as follows: 


It does not seem right that the farmers of 
the Middle West should be sacrificed on the 
altar of South American friendship. While 
in New York, I noticed large quantities of 
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butter from Argentina, which, naturally, does 
not help the butter market of our dairy 
farmers. 


Newspapers of recent date indicate that 
unloading docks in Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, and elsewhere have been 
kept busy the past month unloading 
good neighbor produce, for instance, 
70,000 cases of tomatoes from Cuba, and 
producers are wondering how to dispose 
of grapefruit and pineapples which for- 
merly went toLondon. Argentina agrees 
to hold her shipment of pears to 300,000 
boxes; Chilean nectarines, honeydews, 
plums, and grapes are selling fast and 
cheap in our eastern seaports; Brazil is 
asking to swap 800,000 cases of off-season 
oranges for United States apples. 

On page 42 of the report of the admin- 
istrative official in charge of surplus re- 
moval and marketing-agreement pro- 
grams, I note that we had to buy and 
distribute as relief during the past season 
850,000 boxes of Florida oranges. This 
report of the official in charge of the pro- 
grams to the Secretary of Agriculture 
makes interesting reading. More than 30 
different commodities were purchased 
and distributed as relief to assist in the 
disposal of burdensome surpluses. Prac- 
tically every State in the Union produces 
some of these articles of food or clothing, 

If it is necessary as a part of our good- 
neighbor policy or for defense purposes 
to take possession of the surpluses of 
South America, may I suggest that I 
think we should go the full way of being 
the good neighbor. Buy them and dis- 
tribute them in South America. Why 
bring them to our shores to complicate 
further the problems of American agri- 
culture? I cannot think it is reasonable 
to ask farmers of the United States to 
compete with imports from other nations 
having low-wage living standards any 
more than it is to ask American labor to 
meet competition of low-wage countries 
like Japan. Agriculture is our basic in- 
dustry, and ultimately the strength of 
the Nation will be measured by the 
strength of agriculture. 


OUR FARM MARKET WILL BE BEST IN POST-WAR 
ERA 


Mr. President, the Government is al- 
ready concerned about the post-war pe- 
riod and the problems that must then be 
met. Commissions have been appointed 
to study and prepare recommendations 
as to the way in which we will return 
from the defense program to one of nor- 
malcy. One thing is certain; the farm 
market of the United States will be the 
best market by far that is available to 
labor, industry, finance, or trade. To 
quote an outstanding authority speaking 
in Chicago last week: 


A foremost danger is that internationalist 
thinking will tend to center attention on the 
fifth-rate markets in other continents, to the 
neglect of the world’s one first-rate market 
here in North America. 


I repeat, the one real hope in the post- 
armament period will be the American 
farm market. Let us be fair with it now. 
Let us not give the farmer more than his 
share of the load. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
should like to direct an inquiry to the 
able senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Apams] in reference to the bill now under 
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consideration. I respectfully invite his 
attention to page 15, under title II. I 
am not asking for reconsideration of this 
section. I merely wish to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. The language reads: 

Construction of temporary office buildings: 
For the construction of temporary office 
buildings for general use on Government- 
owned land in or near the District of Co- 
lumbla, including the construction of neces- 
sary heating plant, approaches, the installa- 
tion or extension of sewers, water mains, and 
other utilities as may be necessary, and for 
administrative expenses in connection there- 
with, $4,100,000: Provided, That the contract 
or contracts for such construction may be 
entered into without advertising. 


I wish to ask the Senator if he can 
advise us whether the buildings are to 
be constructed within the District of Co- 
lumbia or on property owned by the Fed- 
eral Government outside the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. ADAMS. I cannot advise the Sen- 
ator on that question. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. There is no state- 
ment about it in the report. I have 
looked at the report. 

Mr. ADAMS. I believe the language of 
the bill is “in or near the District of 
Columbia.” So it might be possible to 
build them either within or without the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
wish to make an observation in that con- 
nection. From time to time I have heard 
that the Government of the United 
States will have occasion to construct 
additional edifices outside the District of 
Columbia, attributable to the fact that 
property is not available within the 
District. 

I have traveled extensively over the 
District of Columbia, and I know of many 
available sites where we could find room 
for the construction of all the buildings 
which might be deemed necessary for oc- 
cupancy by Government employees for 
the next quarter of a century. Among the 
areas of considerable acreage there is the 
area in the immediate neighborhood of 
the War College, on the river. Another 
area which has been called to my atten- 
tion is the Soldiers’ Home grounds, with- 
in the District of Columbia—as a matter 
of fact, almost in the center of the me- 
tropolis. 

If we contemplate the construction of 
new buildings, I think they ought to be 
constructed in the District of Columbia. 
It might be well to give consideration to 
the removal of the Soldiers’ Home to 
Government-owned land in the immedi- 
ate proximity of the District of Columbia. 
I make that observation because I am 
interested in seeing public buildings erect- 
ed within the District of Columbia rather 
than in the State of Virginia or in the 
adjoining State of Maryland. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, REYNOLDS. I am very glad to 
yield to a friend of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. OVERTON. In that connection, I 
think the Senator might very well point 
out that in the creation of the Federal 
city, the District of Columbia, Congress 
retained exclusive legislative authority 
over the District. The very purpose of 
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having the District of Columbia was to 
have a territory wherein all public build- 
ings would be erected and over which the 
Congress of the United States would ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction, rather than 
to have them in outlying areas where 
State sovereignties would exercise juris- 
diction over them. When they are con- 
structed outside the District of Columbia 
we defeat the purpose of the provision in 
the Constitution, which sets aside the 
Federal city and give the Congress exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I am very much 
obliged to the able Senator for his contri- 
bution in reference to this particular sub- 
ject. In other words, the construction of 
Federal buildings outside the District cre- 
ates what might be called a distribution 
of authority, and that is one thing we 
desire to avoid. 

I am prompted to make this observa- 
tion by reason of the fact that I now see 
in the Chamber the very able junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. We have 
but recently constructed in Washington 
one of the finest airports in the world, if 
not the finest. It is not an airport merely 
for Washington. It is not what would be 
properly called a municipal airport. In 
every sense of the word it is a national 
airport. I am informed that a large por- 
tion of the property constituting the 
grounds upon which the structures now 
nearing completion are located lies in the 
State of Virginia. I hope that action may 
be taken through legislation by the Na- 
tional Congress to incorporate into the 
District of Columbia that portion of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia which em- 
braces the national airport, because there 
we find a diversification of authority, and 
I am rather inclined to believe that as a 
result of the present situation eventually 
we shall run into some difficulties, per- 
haps of a legal nature, which, if they do 
not prove embarrassing, will certainly 
prove troublesome. I hope that, if and 
when such legislation is introduced to in- 
corporate into the District of Columbia a 
very small part of the historic Common- 
wealth of Virginia, so ably represented by 
its fine Senators, they will show their 
usual generosity and their splendid grace 
by immediately assenting without oppo- 
sition, 

Having observed the smile presently 
sweeping over the handsome face of the 
distinguished junior Senator, I readily 
recognize that he is thoroughly and prop- 
erly in accord with the suggestions I 
have been pleased to make for the benefit 
of the Government of the United States, 
without being to the detriment of the 
second most historic State in the Union. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have not followed the 
labors of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, presided over by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The Senator is very 
unfortunate. 

Mr. ADAMS. I should like to acquire 
a bit of information. Am I correct in my 
understanding, first, that if a Federal 
building is erected outside the District of 
Columbia, the Government pays no taxes 
on it; but if it is built within the District, 
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under the formula the practical effect is 
that the Government has to pay taxes 
on it? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. If a Federal struc- 
ture should be erected within the con- 
fines of the District of Columbia, natu- 
rally the 800,000 citizens and taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia would cer- 
tainly be warranted in insisting that the 
Federal Government contribute its por- 
tion in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. ADAMS. How about the citizens 
of Fairfax County? 

Mr.REYNOLDS. They would likewise 
be entitled to consideration. 

Mr. ADAMS. They could not legally 
tax Government property. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. They would be privi- 
leged to make a request for taxes upon 
such structures, although, according to 
my understanding, Federal property is 
not taxable in the States. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am not making any 
comment on the situation. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Naturally, the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia would 
welcome the erection of such structures 
here, because it would add more revenue 
to the District of Columbia; and accord- 
ing to the report of the able Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], who has han- 
dled that matter with great credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to the District of 
Columbia, the District of Columbia is 
really in need of increased revenue, par- 
ticularly at this time, on account of the 
great numbers of people flocking here. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is no question 
about that, Mr. President. 

Will the Senator further yield, so that 
I may correct an impression? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. I wish to remove the 
misapprehension under which, strange 
to say, the Senator from Colorado is 
laboring. I say “strange to say” because 
he is usually so very accurate in his ob- 
servations and conclusions. 

The United States Government pays 
no taxes on its property in the District 
of Columbia; and if a building were 
erected by the Federal Government on 
land owned by the United States the 
Federal Government would pay no taxes 
upon such property. Under the terms 
of the bill which the Senate unanimously 
passed the other day, proposing a formula 
in order to fix the amount of the Federal 
contribution to the District of Columbia, 
no taxes whatsoever would be imposed 
on any building presently owned by the 
Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia or which may hereafter be 
constructed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I was not 
making any statement. I was merely 
asking for information. Is not this the 
situation: If the United States should 
buy a piece of property now in private 
ownership in the District of Columbia, 
and should erect a building on it, under 
the formula of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana the Government would be required 
to make an additional contribution to 
the District of Columbia in lieu of taxes? 

Mr. OVERTON. On the value of the 
building? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not know what the 
basis is, but the Senator has a formula. 
Whenever the Government increases its 
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ownership of property it increases its 
payment to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Federal contri- 
bution is based upon the landed area. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was making an in- 
quiry, and not making an observation or 
statement. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is based entirely 
on landed area, and not on either the 
value of the land or the value of the im- 
provements. 

Mr. ADAMS. But every additional 
acre of ground the Federal Government 
buys in the District of Columbia involves 
additional payment on the part of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. That would be in 
lieu of taxes. In other words, we do not 
exact any tribute from the District of 
Columbia to the Federal Government in 
the form of taxes; but it is, it might be 
said frankly, in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. OVERTON. In one sense that is 
true; but there are so many reasons why 
the Federal Government should make 
payment to the District of Columbia that 
I do not want to interrupt the debate at 
this point in order to state them. Ihave 
had occasion hereofore to indicate those 
reasons, and they are numerous. One 
of them is the amount of land owned in 
the District of Columbia by the Federal 
Government. 


INVOLVEMENT IN WAR—RESOLUTION OF 
WOMEN OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I say 
to all Members of the Senate that I am 
gratified indeed to learn that the people 
of my State of North Carolina—for the 
first time, I might add—to any great ex- 
tent have become aware of the fact that 
the situation in the United States is quite 
critical. I may add that the people of 
North Carolina, and particularly the wo- 
men of North Carolina, have but recently 
been aroused to the fact that this country 
may shortly find itself physically at war. 

I recall that during the interesting dis- 
cussion on the lease-lend bill I had many 
communications in reference to that bill 
from my constituents. Perhaps the great 
majority of those who spoke out, and cer- 
tainly 99 percent of all the newspapers in 
my State, most emphatically favored the 
passage of that bill; and as a result 
thereof those who spoke and those who 
wrote led the others to believe that there 
was no danger of our becoming involved; 
that they need not be worried, and that it 
was all right for H. R. 1776 to pass. Of 
course, naturally I am thankful to be able 
to say—because I opposed with all my 
vigor that bill—that since the passage of 
the bill it has become apparent that in- 
numerable people in North Carolina, par- 
ticularly groups of women, are organized 
against our active participation, not in 
war—because we are already in war—but 
our actual physical participation at war. 

I have before me a letter dated Greens- 
boro, N. C., March 27, 1941, reading as 
follows: 

GREENSBORO, N. C., March 27, 1941. 
Senator ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. REYNOLDS: Enclosed you will find 
a photostatic copy of a set of resolutions 
drawn and signed by 527 women voters, 
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women taxpayers of Greensboro and Guil- 
ford County, N. C. 

As we see our country drawn step by step 
nearer to active participation in the Euro- 
pean war, we wish to reaffirm our faith in 
the solemn promises made by both major 
parties last November not to send our sons 
to fight in foreign wars. 

We think there can be no national unity 
unless this policy is adhered to. Eighty 
percent of our citizens expressed this senti- 
ment in a recent Gallup poll. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. CARL I. CARLSON, 
Mrs. N. S. CALHOUN. 
Mrs. ROBERT R. Kino, Jr. 
Mrs. Wm. Y. PREYER. 


I happen to know personally two of 
these ladies, particularly Mrs. King, 
whose husband was mayor of Greensboro 
for some time, and who is one of the most 
prominent lawyers there. 

Mr. President, I desire to read into the 
Recor the resolution adopted by these 
ladies of our Commonwealth who are in- 
terested in keeping our country out of 
war. The first clause of the resolution 
reads: 

We are, first of all, Americans and we want 
to look at this whole situation calmly and 
without hysteria. 


I pause to comment upon that. That 
one statement should provide inspiration 
for all Americans. When they say, “We 
are, first of all, Americans,” by that they 
mean that their profound interest and 
first interest is the interest of their coun- 
try, the United States of America. 

Then they go on to say, “And we want 
to look at this whole situation calmly and 
without hysteria.” 

Mr. President, we all want to look at it 
calmly and without hysteria; but with 
the vast amount of propaganda that to- 
day is sweeping the country more fiercely, 
more viciously than ever before, it is an 
extremely difficult thing to do—at least 
it is for me. I cannot go to a single 
motion-picture theater, where occasion- 
ally I like to find myself for information 
and relaxation, without being disturbed— 
not somewhat, but greatly—by the pro- 
jection upon the screen of pictures filled 
with propaganda. Those of us who at- 
tend the motion-picture theaters seek 
enjoyment and recreation; but we find 
that we are forced to see such propa- 
ganda because so much of it is projected 
upon the screens of the theaters of the 
country. If we are pulled into this war, 
I desire to state without hesitation that 
a great many of the producers of motion 
pictures in this country may certainly lay 
the fault at their own doors. 

There is a theater here which I at- 
tend occasionally—a theater called the 
Trans-Lux, which has been turned into 
a house of propaganda and the pictures 
which are shown there elicit from the 
audience reactions which are calculated 
to be productive of hysteria. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I almost wish that in this 
country, since we are declared legally 
to be a neutral Nation, it could be made 
unlawful to express one’s opinion either 
favorably or unfavorably regarding a 
belligerent nation by way of applause 
when in attendance at a motion picture. 
I dare say that every one of the 20 
republics south of the Rio Grande is 
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actually and really more neutral than 
is the United States of America, regard- 
less of the fact that all of us know that 
in every one of those countries a vast 
amount of propaganda and of subversive 
activities is carried on by the Germans, 
the Italians, and the Japanese, who have 
millions of nationals in the respective 20 
republics scuth of the Rio Grande. 

For instance, in every motion-picture 
theater in Brazil one sees projected on 
the screen a statement, issued at the 
orders of the dictator of Brazil himself, 
to the effect that those in the audience 
are not to evidence their likes or dislikes 
for any nation or nations, reminding 
them of the fact that Brazil is neutral. 

In that connection, for those who are 
interested in this all-important matter, 
it might be interesting to note that re- 
cently an edict has been issued by the 
dictator of Brazil to the effect that no 
publication—not a single newspaper, 
magazine, or periodical—will be per- 
mitted to be printed, published, and dis- 
tributed unless it is printed in the Bra- 
zilian language, which of course, as we 
all know, is the Portuguese language, 
spoken by the 50,000,000 inhabitants of 
that country. 

So I say that it is very difficult in this 
country today for the American people to 
give sound consideration to this all-im- 
portant subject when they have drilled 
into their ears and forced upon their eyes 
from morning until night at every place 
where they may find themselves propa- 
ganda, propaganda, propaganda, which, 
unfortunately, though permitted in this 
country, is not countenanced in any other 
country upon the face of the earth. 

I am very happy to observe by the 
report of the Dies committee, headed by 
that very able man, the gentleman from 
Texas, Martin Digs, that efforts have 
been successful to bring about the de- 
struction of millions of pounds—actually 
millions of pounds—of propaganda that 
has been coming into this country by way 
of an arrangement that the Postal Serv- 
ice of the Nation has with other coun- 
tries. I would that it were possible for 
us to stop propaganda, but the difficulty 
about it is that it is so astutely prepared 
that it is difficult, on the face of it, for 
one to ascertain whether or not it is 
propaganda. But, anyway, we are being 
swept forward, I believe into the cess- 
pools of Europe and toward the abyss 
of death by propaganda. So I say to 
these ladies—these patriotic American 
citizens. mothers of North Carolina, 527 
of whom have signed this resolution— 
that, although we appreciate what they 
have to say about considering the situa- 
tion calmly, it is going to be a most diffi- 
cult thing, in view of the propaganda that 
has been spread, and is spreading and 
will continue to spread, over this country. 

The second clause of the resolution 
reads: 

We want to keep our boys from fighting in 
foreign wars. 


That is not at all surprising. I do not 
believe that American mothers desire to 
give their sons to fight and to hazard 
death for any nation upon the face of 
the earth except their own Nation—the 
United States of America. 
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Clause 3 continues: 

We are firm in the belief that an America 
which keeps at peace can, in the long run, 
best rid the world of war and promote a just 
and lasting peace. 


Clause 3 reads: 


We heartily endorse our Government's 
preparedness for defense. 


We all do. 

Clause 4 reads: 

We heartily approve of aid to Britain, but 
we do not want to see our own defenser 
weakened thereby. 


We all, I am sure, share the same 
thought. 

The fifth clause of the resolution reads: 

We think the time has come for the United 
States to take the lead in formulating her 
ideals of what would constitute a just and 
lasting peace. We urge our legislators to con- 
sider this matter immediately. 


I have great respect for these patriotic 
ladies of Greensboro, and I thank them 
for that suggestion. I apologize for say- 
ing to them now that we cannot give im- 
mediate consideration to the matter of 
peace, for the reason that we have said to 
the world we shall go “all out,” that we 
will fight to the bitter end, until there has 
been a restoration of the rights of nations 
in continental eastern Europe. So we 
shall say to these ladies of Greensboro, 
whose petition and resolution we appre- 
ciate, that we cannot give consideration 
to peace, according to what we have said, 
until France shall have been restored to 
her feet, until Belgium and Holland and 
Luxembourg likewise shall have been re- 
stored; until Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
and, as a mater of fact, until Rumania 
and Bulgaria and perhaps Yugoslavia 
shall have been returned to the millions 
of people of those distressed and unfor- 
tunate countries. I might add there can- 
not be consideration of peace, in view of 
the words which we have held out to the 
world, until there shall have been re- 
stored to one-half the people of Poland 
their territory taken by the aggressor, 
Hitler. There cannot be, according to 
the things that have been said, any con- 
sideration of peace until Stalin himself 
shall have been taken to task and the peo- 
ple of the half of Poland which he con- 
trols shall have been returned to freedom; 
until there shall have been returned to 
the people of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
their Governments; likewise until there 
shall have been returned to Finland the 
portion of her territory of which she was 
despoiled; and, finally, we shall have to 
say that Stalin must return Bessarabia to 
the people of Rumania after Hitler has 
been eliminated from the body of Ru- 
mania itself. So, as to that, we have to 
say “wait until Great Britain shall have 
reconquered the world and likewise has 
kicked Stalin loose from the two-thirds 
of China which is now under communistic 
rule. 

The sixth clause of the resolution 
reads: 

Resolved, That we pray and meditate each 
day for higher spiritual guidance to direct us 
in a just and lasting peace. 


We all hope that peace will come and 
that it may be a just and lasting peace, 
but we who have given some attention to 
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the pages of history know that always 
there will be wars upon wars, and they 
will come as the centuries follow. 

This resolution, Mr. President, is signed 
by some 527 ladies of Greensboro, N. C. 
I shall not ask that the names be printed 
in the Recorp, but I shall hand the reso- 
lution to the clerk and retain the names 
in my files. 

Mr. President, the people of North Car- 
olina have become extremely interested 
in their country. Before I turn to that 
point, however, they make mention of 
provisions in the Democratic and Repub- 
lican platforms. I have marked a por- 
tion of page 384 of the booklet entitled 
“Platforms of the Two Great Political 
Parties, 1932 to 1940,” and I respectfully 
invite attention to that page. Instead of 
reading it, I merely ask that the portion 
of the Democratic platform pertaining to 
our foreign policy and not sending troops 
abroad to participate in anybody else’s 
wars may be incorporated in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks at this juncture, 
and that from page 399 an extract from 
the Republican platform relative to the 
particular subject may likewise be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Without objection, 
the matter referred to will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Democratic platform, 1941] 

The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 

We will not participate in foreign wars. 
and we will not send our Army, naval or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas, except in case of attack. We 
favor and shall rigorously enforce and de- 
fend the Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foreign pol- 
icy has been, and will continue to be, the 
security and defense of our own land and 
the maintenance of its peace. 


[From the Republican platform, 1941] 


The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
people of North Carolina have become 
distressed and anxious about this matter 
within the past few days because they 
have read, according to communications 
I have had in the form of letters, that a 
British ship or British ships were on the 
way to Norfolk, Va., to be repaired. 
That matter was discussed when we had 
under consideration the lend-lease bill. 
The people are disturbed that there 
might be some danger in American 
waters if British ships are to be or are 
now being repaired in American harbors. 
They have become more disturbed since 
having read that we have recently 
seized a number of ships which belong 
to foreign nations and which are in our 
harbors, particularly since protests are 
to be made by foreign governments 
whose property was or is about to be 
confiscated, but, according to the press, 
it was seized only for the purpose of 
making preservation of the ships, them- 
selves, and the machinery thereof. 

They have become more thoroughly 
distressed on account of all they have 
heard recently pertaining to the subject 
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of convoying ships. The citizens of 
North Carolina who have written me say 
that they are afraid if we undertake the 
conveying of ships some of our ships will 
be sunk, some of our men will be drowned, 
some of their blood will be spilled, and, as 
a result of the propaganda that is sweep- 
ing the country and the hysteria we find 
everywhere, that our country will be im- 
mediately swept into war. They natu- 
relly have a perfect right and every 
Treason to be exercised about the matter, 
because I likewise am of the opinion that 
if, unfortunately, we should undertake 
the convoying of ships it would lead to 
physical combat. If we convoy those 
ships, and if, in protecting the merchant 
marine by our battleships, our cruisers, 
our destroyers, and our planes, we should 
shoot down some German bombers or 
should sink some German submarines or 
battleships or cruisers ox destroyers, Ger- 
man blood would be spilled, and the 
probabilities are that Germany would 
declare war upon the United States. If 
that should happen it would not be neces- 
sary for the United States to declare war 
upon Germany, because our acts would 
have been perhaps the necessary pro- 
cedure for bringing about a state of war 
under H. R. 1776. 

Mr. President, I hope nothing of that 
sort will take place. I have read many 
articles recently in regard to convoying 
ships; and I was told today by some of 
my colleagues of a very interesting dis- 
cussion which took place over the air 
waves of America last night in one of 
the debates at the Willard Hotel over a 
focum that is conducted there from week 
to week. 

I see in an article before me something 
that is quite startling. It is not only in 
reference to conyoying ships, but it is in 
reference to our actually having sent a 
propagandist to London aboard a bomber. 
The article, which I clipped today out of 
the New York Daily Mirror, is entitled: 

United States must get ships to Britain, 
McCrary says. 

There is a picture here of Mr. McCrary; 
and right under the picture it says: 


We must guarantee delivery. 


The article reads: 
J. Reagan McCrary, chief editorial writer of 


the Mirror, was heard here yesterday in a 
broadcast from London. 


Mr. McCrary is in London. 

He was introduced by Edward B. Murrow, 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s chief corre- 
spondent abcard, and his words were rebroad- 
cast here by Columbia. 

His talk follows: 

“A bomber made in ae brought me 
across the Atlantic to Britain 


When I finish reading the article, you 
can very easily acertain the fact that this 
gentleman is certainly a propagandist; 
and the thing that surprised me was that 
he, a propagandist, was taken to England 
on an American ‘bomber. 

He continues: 

I was going back to America on a freighter 
in a convoy, but I lost my nerve. 


If he had wanted to get back to Amer- 
ica on a freighter or a passenger ship, if 
he was an American, he could not have 
gotten back, because all our freighters 
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and all our passenger ships are filled to 
the brim with refugees, aliens, nonciti- 
zens of the United States, while American 
citizens, mothers and their children, are 
left in various foreign ports. 

I hope to be provided the opportunity 
of speaking tomorrow for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the Members 
of this body some of the things which 
have been occurring about leaving Amer- 
ican citizens on shore while refugees, non- 
citizens, aliens have the ships to them- 
selves, and Americans cannot get aboard. 

The battle of the Atlantic ison. Remember 
that in World War No. 1 Britain had help from 
Japan in the Pacific, from France and Italy 
in the Mediterranean, and from America in 
the Atlantic. And remember, also, that last 


time Germany had no long-range bombers: 


out over the Atlantic. 


Says Mr. McCrary: 


But this time there are both bombers and 
surface raiding cruisers loose in the Atlantic. 

The R. A. F.’s, those gritty boys in blue, 
have beaten Hitler’s Luftwaffe in the Battle 
of Britain. I know. I've been safe on this 
island fortress for 60 days. 

Hitler’s bombers haven't been able to knock 
out the docks in the Battle of Britain. But 
the Battle of the Atlantic is quite a different 
story. It is true that the R. A. F. has kept 
Hitler from crossing the channel, but it is 
also true that Hitler may keep American aid 
to Britain from crossing the Atlantic. 

Americans must know the whole grim truth 
about the Battle of the Atlantic, they must 
know— 


Says this gentleman with authority, 
who himself evidently has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of propaganda. 


They must know how much of their aid 
to Britain is being bombed and shelled and 
torpedoed before it gets to Britain to help 
beat Hitler. 

Britain’s shipping losses during the next 
12 months may average 100,000 tons a week 
at the present rate. Britain must be prepared 
to lose 5,000,000 tons of shipping in the 
ominous year ahead. But Britain cannot 
build and repair ships at half the rate of loss. 

The American pecple— 


Says this gentleman— 
must decide now. 


Decide what? Decide upon the ques- 
tion of convoys. 
Says he: 


The American people must decide now— 
and I speak as an ex-isolationist—that it is 
not enough for us to produce guns and food 
and bombers for Britain. We must guaran- 
tee delivery; we must guarantee victory for 
this island airdrome in the battle of the 
Atlantic. There are ways to help—ways safe- 
ly short of sending our conscript Army of 
young Americans into this bloody struggle. 


But he does not say that there are 
ways short of sending our seamen into a 
watery grave. 


There are, for instance, half a million tons 
of foreign shipping idle in American ports. 
Those ships can be wangled into the battle 
of the Atlantic on the side of Britain. There 
are 1,000,000 tons of American shipping on 
coastal trade that could be safely diverted 
into Britain’s life lines in the Pacific and 
South Atlantic, feeding arms and supplies 
to different ports. 


I read that article merely because it is 
in line with some of the paragraphs of 
the resolution passed by 527 ladies of 
Greensboro, N. C. I desire to take this 
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opportunity publicly to congratulate 
those ladies of my Commonwealth for 
their interest in keeping America out of 
war and thereby keeping their sons from 
dying on foreign battlefields. 

Mr. President, I desire to bring just 
one more thing to the attention of the 
Senate. I know that all of us want to 
keep our country out of war. None of us 
want American sons to die abroad and be 
returned to their poor, distressed, un- 
happy mothers in little pine boxes around 
which are wrapped American flags. None 
of us ever want to witness again the scene 
of American mothers standing by the side 
of graves prepared for the remains of 
their sons—graves to keep the bodies of 
boys who died in Europe. I desire to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an article which I clipped from the 
Washington Daily News of today in re- 
gard to asurvey which was recently made 
by the magazine Fortune as to the num- 
ber of persons who are against our send- 
ing men to Europe to fight again in the 
war over there, which action is being pro- 
UPER by these ladies of Greensboro, 

JO; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the article will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

POLL SHOWS UNITED STATES AGAINST AN A. E. F. 

New York, March 31.—Fortune magazine 
announced today that its latest survey of 
public opinion indicated 6 percent of the 
American people believe “the chances are 
50-50 or better” the United States eventually 
will send a raval and an air force to Europe. 

Only about one-third of the people favor 
sending an expeditionary force to Europe, the 
poll indicated. 

“By parts of the country it is the west 
North Central States that are most opposed 
to war, with two-thirds opposing the use of 
ships and planes, and three-quarters against 
using any army,” Fortune said. 

The survey showed the Southern and West- 
ern States have the highest expectancy of 
war. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. I also ask to have 
printed in the Record at this point an 
article entitled “History Shows More 
War Than Peace,” and an article entitled 
“Hutchins Says War ‘Suicide’ for Amer- 
ica,” both of which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the articles will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The articles are as follows: 


HISTORY SHOWS MORE WAR THAN PEACE 


ScHENEcCTADY, N. Y—Prof. Walter C. Lang- 
sam, of Union College, checked history from 
1496 B. C. to A D. 1861 and found that of 
3,357 years the civilized world enjoyed gen- 
eral peace for only 227 of them—but there 

“There is sufficient evidence of general 
progress during the past 2,000 years in man’s 
relations with man to encourage me to take 
an optimistic view of the future,” he said. 

“As I have pursued my studies, one thing 
has become ever clearer to me, namely, that 
the history of the future may well have much 
less of the grim to record if only more per- 
sons within each country would learn to ac- 
quire, early in life, certain simple habits— 
only a half-dozen elementary and funda- 
mental and, therefore, highly important at- 
titudes to govern their relations with their 
fellow men.” 

They are: 

1. Tolerance for the views and conditions 
of others. 
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2. A tendency to hold or advance strong 
personal opinions only upon subjects on 
which one is relatively well informed. 

8. A critical ability to differentiate, at least 
in a general way, between propaganda and 
verifiable fact. 

4. A willingness to cooperate and compro- 
mise on one’s dealings with other people. 

5. Recognition of the importance of hav- 
ing a sense of humor, 


HUTCHINS SAYS WAR “SUICIDE” FOR AMERICA 


Cuicaco, March 31.—The United States still 
has a chance to remain at peace, President 
Robert Hutchins, of Chicago University, said 
yesterday in a chapel address. 

He referred to war for this country as na- 
tional suicide” and “a counsel of despair.” 

The United States, he said, has a task to 
work out, “a new order in America, not, like 
Hitler's, based on slavery and degradation, but 
based on the premise that society exists to 
promote the happiness of its members and 
that happiness consists in the development 
of the highest powers of men.” 

“The war to which humanity calls America 
is the war against poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and injustice,” Mr. Hutchins said. 

He pictured America’s fate, after a long war, 
as “millions unemployed,” “an enormous 
debt,” “no middle class,” and “maintenance 
of order by a government scarcely distinguish- 
able from those which we went forth to fight.” 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter ad- 
dressed to me under date of March 28, 
1941, by Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, Presi- 
dent of “Americans United,” and Chair- 
man of the Women’s Mediation Commit- 
tee, together with an open letter to the 
President, and a copy of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 20 of the present Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the matters 


referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICANS UNITED, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1941. 
Hon. ROBERT Rick REYNOLDS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR REYNOLDS: We women 
are deeply concerned over an article appear- 
ing in the Times-Herald of Washington, 
D. C., under the date of March 27. The head- 
ing of the article is, “Donovan calls for con- 
voys.” Col. William J. Donovan, the ad- 
ministration’s unofficial observer in Europe, 
states in this article that the United States 
has no choice as to whether or not we will 
be attacked. He states that the United 
States has done two things in passing the 
war-aid program which could be considered 
acts of war. Colonel Donovan states them 
as follows in his release to the public press: 

“One is to authorize the building of fight- 
ing ships to be delivered to England. The 
other is the provision for the refitting and 
repair of British ships in our yards.” 

Colonel Donovan goes on to make the fol- 
lowing statement in the same article which 
I enclose herewith: 

“Germany has ignored those acts, as she 
has many others the past year and a half. 
But we must not delude ourselves into 
thinking that she hasn’t stored it up against 
us. We'll have to pay for it.” 

Now, we women ask why have these things 
been done when we women, mothers of 
American men, do not want war. And fur- 
thermore many of the young men of draft 
age do not think it is our war and do not 
want this country to get into the fighting. 
One of the recent Gallup polls showed that 
the great big majority of the people of the 
United States are against our Aghting in this 
war, 
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I am the president of an organization of | in this second World War if we entered. But 


women belonging to both political parties. 
We are incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. This organization 
called Americans United is nonprofit and 
nonpartisan. 

On Saturday, February 8, 1941, I, as presi- 
dent of Americans United, was invited to 
testify before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate in its hearings on the lend- 
lease bill. On that day I presented the nego- 
tiated-peace plan of Americans United. It is 
constructive. It is practical. I attach a copy 
hereto. 

The women leaders who came to Washing- 
ton to fight the lend-lease bill organized the 
Women's Mediation Committee here in Wash- 
ington the day after the lend-lease bill 
passed. They elected me the chairman of 
this committee. The organizations associated 
together in this committee have a membere 
ship of about 100,000 women from all parts 
of the country. The activities of these women 
are known to millions of American women. 
The women went back to their respective 
home States to work for the passage of the 
peace resolution of 1941, It is House Concur- 
rent Resolution 20, introduced in the House of 
Representatives by the Honorable Louis LUD- 
Low, of Indiana, on February 27, 1941. The 
resolution provides that the President shall 
be requested to invite the American republics 
to send delegates to a conference to be held 
at the earliest practicable date in the city of 
Washington to offer to the nations now at 
war the services of the Western Hemisphere 
as a mediator, to the end that the blessings 
of peace may be brought to a distraught 
world. I enclose a copy herewith. The 
women ask that you use your good influences 
to get this resolution out of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, and that 
you give this resolution as much publicity as 
possible, so that patriotic and alert citizens 
may do all in their power in requesting Rep- 
resentative Sot Broom, chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House, and 
other Representatives on his committee to get 
this important resolution out of committee 
and onto the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Before the women left Washington City 
for their home States some of the national 
officers with power to act signed and delivered 
an open letter to the Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. 
Mrs. Rosa M. Farber, acting national chair- 
man of Mothers of the United States of 
America, and I took a copy to the White 
House for the President’s information. I 
enclose a copy of this letter to the Congress, 
together with a copy of our letter of trans- 
mittal. 

The officers of these national women’s or- 
ganizations who sent the letter to the Con- 
gress respectfully request that you have the 
letter to Congress published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. I respectfully ask that you 
also include our open letter to the President, 
since it contains the following promise made 
to the American people by the President 
during the campaign, which is as follows: 
“Your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars.” The information that I am 
receiving from women in the different sec- 
tions of the country is to the effect that the 
women intend to hold the President to his 
promise. 

It seems a great pity that during this crisis 
in the life of our Nation, there is no woman 
student of international affairs in a policy- 
making position in the Department of State, 
or as an advisor to the President. We women 
feel that if the woman's viewpoint could be 
heard in the high executive circles of our 
Government at this time, there would not be 
such a great danger of our getting into the 
fighting. The women of the United States 
do not want war. 

We are at present unprepared to wage a 
victorious war, and would have but few allies 


we women do not think that it is our war. 
* * » * * * * 


A close study of the New Testament shows 
that Jesus did not advocate fighting. He 
preached a religion of love. As Christians 
who feel sorry for the suffering people of all 
nations and creeds we should send food, 
clothes, and materials for the rebuilding of 
homes and cities where it is needed and re- 
quested. But it does not seem right to me to 
send equipment which prolongs this terrible 
holocaust. I, as one Christian, say it is 
positively heartless. There should be a 
negotiated peace now. 

I, a southern-born woman, desire at this 
time to commend you, a southern Senator, 
for the gallant fight which you made against 
the lend-lease bill. 

I happen to be the daughter of a primitive 
Baptist preacher. In my girlhood, my father 
took me with him when he went on preaching 
tours in your great State. Recently, some of 
the children of my father’s intimate North 
Carolina friends have been in communication 
with me. I have told them how grateful the 
women of the country are to you for your 
stand on the lend-lease bill. I am looking 
forward with great pleasure to a visit to 
North Carolina in the near future. 

Assuring you again of the very high regard 
in which women throughout our country 
hold you because of your courageous and 
patriotic stand against the lend-lease bill, 
H. R. 1776, I am, in deepest patriotic sin- 
cerity, 

Most cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) Ceci, Norton Baroy, 
President, Americans United, and 
Chairman, Women’s Mediation Committee. 


Manch 14, 1941. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: You have repeatedly 
asked for unity in our country. We there- 
fore send for your information a copy of a 
letter addressed to Members of Congress, be- 
cause this letter is a concrete example of 
unity. 

You will see by the signatures on the letter 
which we transmit herewith that the women 
of the United States of America have joined 
forces and are coordinating their activities 
to keep out of war. We women actually rep- 
resent over 50 percent of the total national 
vote—49,000,000 cast for you and Mr, Will- 
kie—less those whom Senator HATTIE CARA- 
way claims she speaks for. 

We state this with assurance because we 
know why people voted for both major-party 
candidates. Mr. President, the vote was not 
an endorsement of the foreign policy. On 
the contrary, of all the campaign oratory, 
one promise, very close to the hearts of our 
people, stcod out clearly and was accepted 
literally. This promise was as follows: 

“Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars.” 

Mr. President, that was the mandate from 
the people. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
AMERICANS UNITED, INC. 
MOTHERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA, 
By Rosa M. FARBER, 
Acting National Chairman, 


Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. O. 


House Concurrent Resolution 20 

Whereas it is the overwhelming desire of 
the American people that the United States 
shall remain at peace with the world and 
free from foreign entanglements, while it 
faithfully performs its duties as a good 
neighbor; and 

Whereas, if the world ever needed a peace- 
maker, it needs one now; and 
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Whereas, with war engulfing a large portion 
of the globe and threatening to draw other 
nations into its vortex, there is a real oppor- 
tunity for the United States to demonstrate 
its sincerity as a good neighbor by assuming 
the role of a peacemaker; and 

Whereas there is a possibility, faint though 
it may be, that the New World, under the 
leadership of the United States might be the 
means of freeing the Old World from the 
miseries of war and reestablishing peace and 
tranquility on earth: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the President shall be requested to invite the 
American republics to send delegates to a 
conference to be held at the earliest prac- 
ticable date in the city of Washington to 
offer to the nations now at war the services 
of the Western Hemisphere as a mediator, to 
the end that the blessings of peace may be 
brought to a distraught world. 

Sec. 2. This concurrent resolution shall be 
known as the Peace Resolution of 1941. 


DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4124), making defi- 
ciency and supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not my purpose to take much 
time at this late hour in a discussion 
of the problem we have been consider- 
ing. I should like to inquire what the 
question now before the Senate is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment at the bottom of page 5 of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I should like 
to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
the committee proposes to strike out be- 
ginning with line 23, the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation contained in 
this Act shall be available for the pro- 
curement of any article of food or cloth- 
ing not grown or produced in the 
United States or its possessions, except 
articles of food or clothing not so grown 
or produced or which cannot be procured 
in sufficient quantities as and when 
needed and except procurements by ves- 
sels in foreign waters and by establish- 
ments located outside the continental 
United States, except the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, for the personnel at- 
tached thereto.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the last acts of a previous 
administration, on March 3, 1933, was 
the adoption of an amendment, which 
I think I will read at this time so that 
the Senate may get the full purport of 
it. It provided: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and unless the head of the department 
or independent establishment concerned shall 
determine it to be inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest, or the cost to be unreasonable, 
only such manufactured articles, materials, 
and supplies as have been mined or pro- 
duced in the United States and only such 
manufactured articles, material, and sup- 
plies as have been manufactured in the 
United States substantially all from articles, 
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materials * * shall be acquired for 
public use. This section shall not apply 
to articles, etc. * * * for use outside 
the United States. 


In this connection I may say that 
I think that has been the policy of 
the Government since the time of the 
adoption of that language until just re- 
cently. In my opinion, it is a reason- 
able policy, and the House provision, 
which the amendment now pending 
would strike out, is a reenforcement of 
that policy. 

I am assured by the proponents of 
the bill that they have no desire to 
change the present law, which we call 
the “buy-American” law. What causes 
the question to be raised at this time 
is the fact that recently one of the de- 
partments of the Government has seen 
fit to go to South America to buy some 
Argentine meat, and only this week a 
contract has been let for a large quan- 
tity of wool for the Government, and 
nearly 50 percent of it has been awarded 
to foreign wool. Those are the reasons 
why we from the farm States are so 
much interested in clarifying and reen- 
forcing, if possible, the Buy-American 
policy to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
matter of purchases by the Army under 
the provisions of this act with General 
Corbin and the officers who are associated 
with him. I hope nothing I say will be 
taken as critical of the manner in which 
they are conducting their job. I know 
that these men have a very difficult task, 
and I appreciate that they are merely 
following a purchasing policy which is 
laid down for them. I do believe, how- 
ever, that it is highly important that Con- 
gress give this matter its most careful 
consideration, to the end that a policy 
consistent with the welfare of our Nation 
may be adopted. 

I wish to call attention, Mr. President, 
to the language of the provision now 
included in the bill. It specifies “that 
no part of this or any other appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available for 
the procurement of any article of food or 
clothing not grown or produced in the 
United States, except articles or food not 
produced in sufficient quantities” to sup- 
ply the demand. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the broad scope of 
that language. It means all articles of 
food and clothing. 

The provision is of extreme importance 
to the farmers of this Nation, who pro- 
duce the mass of the raw materials which 
will be needed. 

I can see no logical or justified reason 
why the Government should, in buying 
materials and supplies for its military 
forces, go outside the boundaries of the 
Nation for articles, either food or cloth- 
ing, so long as there is an abundance pro- 
duced and available in the United States. 

Farmers of our Nation have not been 
prosperous for many years, Mr, President. 
Even Government subsidies in the form 
of parity payments have failed to bring 
farm incomes to a basis of economic 
equality. Our raw-materials markets are 
admittedly cluttered with surpluses. 

Under these conditions it is, in my opin- 
ion, the obligation of the Government to 
buy at home as long as there are sufficient 
stocks of domestically produced goods, I 
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do not believe we should send our defense 
dollars, which must be raised by taxes, to 
foreign markets until American farmers 
and producers have had a chance to sup- 
ply our needs. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senate to the many articles produced 
by our farmers which would be affected 
by this provision. Not only are beef pro- 
ducers affected; also those who produce 
mutton, pork, and poultry are concerned. 
Under the general classification of foods 
are such items as potatoes, beans, wheat, 
vegetables, fruits, cereals, sugar, flour, 
lard, butter, cheese, dairy products, and 
other commodities which are produced 
in abundance in our own Nation. 

Under the classification of clothing are 
wool and cotton materials, thus making 
the pending proposal of great importance 
to all sections of the United States. 
With our present supply of wool, the 
huge surpluses of cotton, and all kinds of 
foodstuffs in this country, it seems utterly 
foolish to go elsewhere to purchase these 
materials. 

I am reliably informed, Mr. President, 
that commencing with June 1941 there 
will be a sufficient quantity of domestic 
wool available to supply all our demands. 
The wool growers of my State have op- 
erated for many years on a very slim 
margin of profit—if they did not suffer 
actual losses. I believe it is their right 
to have the first chance to fill the Gov- 
ernment’s orders for blankets and cloth- 
ing. 
I may say, digressing from my prepared 
statement, that that has been the policy 
of the Government from the year 1933 
to November 6 last, on which date it ap- 
peared to the Quartermaster General 
that he might be short of some grades of 
wool. The matter was taken up with the 
secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. He was told that the De- 
partment desired to include in its bids a 
bid for some foreign wool; and that was 
done without objection. 

This appropriation contains large 
sums for the purchase of wool, and there 
is plenty of wool in this country. Our 
wool is just now being sheared. But we 
find that the Government agencies refuse 
to limit their bids to domestic wool, but 
include both foreign and domestic wools. 
This is depressing wool prices right at 
shearing time, when the producers are 
selling. 

The condition of the American farmer 
has been so desperate for more than a 
decade that we have tried to devise ways 
and means of helping him, even to the 
extent of granting him Government sub- 
sidies. Now, for the first time during that 
period, we have a situation that will as- 
sist the farmer to regain his financial 
feet. There is a way in which these sur- 
pluses of farm products which have been 
accumulating may be put to beneficial 
use. Our Government needs these ma- 
terials for immediate consumption. 
Could anything be more fitting, or more 
right, than for the Government to go to 
its own citizens for these articles rather 
than securing them from foreign 
sources? : 

According to figures from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
income of the 32,000,000 farmers in this 
country for 1939, the last year for which 
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figures are available, was $5,635,000,000, 
or 8.1 percent of the total national in- 
come for that year. In other words, 25 
percent of the population was receiving 
only about 8 percent of the national] in- 
come. The same Government source re- 
veals that national income in 1939 had 
recovered to 83.7 percent of the 1929 
total. Farm income was only 77.6 per- 
cent of the 1929 total. This was in spite 
of the fact that in 1929 business and in- 
dustry were in the midst of boom times, 
while the farmer, even then, was in a 
depression. 


Translate these figures into terms of 
the farmers’ standard of living, and we 
find that the situation at present is sim- 
ply intolerable. If we are to yield now to 
the advice of those who say we must 
abandon the farmer, Mr. President, if 
we give in to those who tell us we must 
stop the pitiful relief we have been giving 
him, we shall be betraying our own 
people. 


Figures show that in addition to the 
abundance of domestic wool that will 
soon be available, our stocks of livestock 
on the farms and western ranges are at 
a high level. I think that at only one 
time in history have we had more cattle 
in the country than we have today. The 
number of beef cattle has increased from 
66,789,000, in 1939, to 71,666,000 at pres- 
ent. The number of sheep now totals 
55,880,000, as compared with 53,783,000 
in 1939. In view of these increases, I 
cannot see any logic in the Government 
going abroad for purchases of beef and 
mutton. 

If it were not for the defense program, 
the present situation would not be so 
favorable. Without the tremendous 
amount of purchases being made for de- 
fense, the market for both beef and mut- 
ton would be in a depressed condition. 

With such an ample suppiy of cattle 
in this country, it would be a serious 
mistake to adopt a policy that would en- 
courage the purchase of Argentine 
canned meats. As I understand, the 
packers have perfected a process for can- 
ning choice cuts of meat for the Army 
and Navy needs. This process can be 
utilized in this country. We need not 
go to South America to make use of it. 

Mr. President, the only argument 
which has been given to me for voting 
for the committee amendment is that 
beef can be canned in Argentina much 
cheaper than in our own country. That 
argument can be applied to any farm 
product produced in South America, be- 
cause, with the cheaper labor and lower 
standards of living, almost all farm com- 
modities can be produced there at less 
cost. 

Let us consider the Government’s policy 
on wool purchases since 1933. Up to 
November 6, 1940, the War Department 
bought wool of domestic origin only, in 
accordance with the terms of the “Buy 
American” Act. Since November 6, 1940, 
however, the Department has been ask- 
ing for bids on both foreign and domestic 
wool, or mixtures of the two. On March 
5, 1941, representatives of the growers 
were informed that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Quartermaster to restore the 
rule requiring all domestic wool in future 
contracts, 
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The wool growers of America feel that 
when they have an ample supply of wool 
they should be entitled to the opportunity 
of supplying the Government’s demand. 
That is the object of the provision now 
under consideration, as far as wool is con- 
cerned. It would require the use of do- 
mestic wool in Government contracts only 
so long as the supply of the necessary 
grades of domestic wool was readily 
available. 

I believe the “Buy American” policy 
was a good policy in 1933, and I believe it 
is an equally good one today. The finan- 
cial condition of the American farmer is 
still serious. Our producers are just as 
essentially in need of assistance now as 
they were in 1933. They need the added 
protection given to them by the provision 
which the committee is seeking to strike 
out. 

The present international emergency 
has not mitigated the emergency at home. 
On the contrary, it has intensified it. I 
do not believe it is wise for our Govern- 
ment to become so absorbed in interna- 
tional affairs as to forget the emergencies 
which exist at home. So long as Ameri- 
can producers can supply our needs they 
should be given the preference. 

Mr. President, I very much hope that 
the committee amendment to strike out 
this protection of the American farmer 
will be defeated. As I have already stated, 
it has been the policy to give the domestic 
producers of wool the market so far as it 
could be supplied, and all we are asking 
is that that policy be continued. But the 
Quartermaster General has given the in- 
formation to the secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association and others 
who have called upon him that they ex- 
pect to continue the same policy of divid- 
ing the bids. The provision merely 
directs the Army officials that they must 
“buy American”; that is all we are asking. 

Mr. President, before I conclude I ask 
that there be printed at this place in the 
Rxcon a statement in support of our pro- 
posal which has been prepared by the 
Secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. 

I also have another memorandum on 
parity wool prices which I should like to 
have printed in the Recor» at this point. 

I also have a memorandum furnished 
me of comparison of bids and awards for 
foreign and domestic wool by the Army, 
which I wish to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Idaho? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSAL TO IN- 
CLUDE “FOOD AND CLOTHING” IN PROVISION 
or H. R. 4124, REQUIRING THE QUARTER- 
MASTER CORPS TO PURCHASE MATERIALS OF 
DOMESTIC ORIGIN 
Respecting the purchases of wool for the 

Army, the situation is briefly as follows: 
During the calendar year 1940 the War 

Department purchased wool materials repre- 

senting the equivalent of 248,000,000 pounds 

of grease wool. Until November 6, it was re- 
quired in accordance with the terms of the 

Buy American Act of 1933 that all wool 

entering into Army purchases should be of 

domestic origin. 

Late in October officials of the Defense 
Commission called representatives of the 
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growers into conference to discuss reports 
that had been received by the Commission to 
the effect that there was an insufficient sup- 
ply of some grades of domestic wool available 
for the contracts which it was intended to 
make for woolen goods in December. The 
spokesmen for the growers agreed with the 
situation, and while they did not approve 
the suspension of the former rule, they did 
state they would make no complaint or ob- 
jection so long as the situation continued in 
which the available supplies of domestic wool 
were insufficient for Army requirements. 

On November 6 the Defense Commission 
issued a statement saying that it would not 
be permissible for woolen manufacturers to 
bid on fabrics to be composed of all foreign 
wool, all domestic wool, or mixtures of the 
two. 

Under that arrangement large contracts 
were let in December, Additional contracts 
representing the equivalent of 90,000,000 
pounds of grease wool have been made or 
are being made in the present month. 

In consultation with officials of the Quar- 
termaster Corps on March 5, representatives 
of the growers were informed that it was not 
the intention of the Quartermaster to re- 
store the rule requiring all domestic wool in 
future contracts when ample supplies of all 
grades of wool (domestic) would be avail- 
able. 

The provision under consideration by 
your committee would require the use of 
domestic wool in Government contracts only 
so long as the supply of the necessary grades 
of domestic wool is readily available. The 
invitations for bids of woolen materials sent 
to prospective bidders stated that some dif- 
ferential in favor of domestic wool would 
be allowed. However, the amount of such 
differential has never been disclosed except 
to the extent that may be done from ex- 
amination of previous awards. 

A differential for domestic wool was sup- 

to be allowed in contracts made last 
week for the purchase of 2,000,000 blankets. 
Bidders who were proposing to use all do- 
mestic wool received contracts for 405,000 
blankets. Bidders proposing to use all for- 
eign wool received contracts on 220,000 
blankets. The remainder of the awards 
went to concerns bidding on mixtures of 
foreign and domestic wool. The average 
price of blankets to be made from domestic 
wool was $6.51, and for blankets to be made 
of all foreign wool, the price was $6.29. The 
proportion of these blankets going to domes- 
tic wool users was gratifying. However, it is 
possible and more than probable that more 
extensive bids would have been submitted 
on the basis of domestic wool if it had been 
possible for the bidders to know the amount 
of the differential that the Quartermaster 
would have approved in favor of domestic 
wool. 

The average of awards made on domestic 
wool blankets was $6.51 each and on foreign 
wool $6.29—a dierence of 22 cents per 
blanket or 4.4 cents per pound of scoured 
wool. 

On March 17, bids were opened on 4,900,000 
yards of 18-ounce dark serge, 5,000,000 yards 
of light serge, and 10,200,000 yards of flannel 
shirting weighing 1044 ounces per yard. 

Again the bidding mills were not informed 
as to the amount of the price differential 
that would be recognized on cloth to be 
made from domestic wool. Here, the ex- 
tent of bidding on all domestic wool was 
much less than in the case of blankets. 
Some firms bid as low on all domestic wool 
as others did on all foreign wool. The bids 
on domestic wool were from 16 cents to 20 
cents per yard more than on all foreign 
wool. At the outside, the difference for the 
small amount of domestic wool bid on was 
12 cents per scoured pound. We know 
nothing as yet about the awards. 

Plainly, the inability of the mills to know 
the amount of differential for domestic wool 
caused them to bid cheaply upon foreign 
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wool. The American grower was deprived of 
the opportunity to furnish, at a fair price, 
any considerable amount of wool to be used 
in the manufacture of uniform cloth. 
PARITY WOOL PRICES 

The parity prices as now published re- 
specting wool by the Department of Agricul- 
ture have no value. The reason is that the 
base period employed for wool is the same 
as for other agricultural commodities, 
namely 1909 to 1914. This was one of the 
lowest periods of wool prices on record, and 
largely because of the fact that during that 
period the agitation for free wool was rife, 
oe subsequently, wool was put on the free 

The Department of Agriculture recognizes 
that the customary base period is not fairly 
applicable to wool. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Adjustment Administra- 
tion have signified their intention of spon- 
soring an amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, under which the 
base period for wool would be changed from 
1919 to 1929. 

On this basis the present parity price of 
wool would be about 37 cents. 


COMPARISON OF BIDS AND AWARDS FOR FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC WOOL BY THE ARMY 


On the awards for dark-shade serge, the 
average price for all domestic wool was 
$2.87604. On all foreign wool the average 
price was 62.883423. On the combination of 
foreign and domestic wool the average was 
82.8185, and on a blend of foreign and do- 
mestic wool $2.84255. 

In the case of dark-shade serge, the all- 
domestic wool was 114 percent higher than 
the all foreign. The combination was lower 
than the all foreign, and the blend one-third 
of 1 percent higher than the foreign. 

On the light-shade serge, the award for 
all domestic wool was $2.88418 on the aver- 
age, for all-foreign wool $2.82241, on the 
combination of foreign and domestic wool 
$2.86340, and on a blend of foreign and do- 
mestic wool 82.8540. 

On the light-shade serge made from all 
domestic wool the price was 22-10 percent 
higher than that made from all foreign, 
That made from the combination was 144 
percent higher than the all foreign, and that 
made of a blend of foreign and domestic was 
11-10 percent higher than the all foreign. 

On the light-shade elastique the average 
bid on all domestic wool was $3.05562. No 
awards were made to the all-domestic wool 
bidders, but awards were made on all-foreign 
wool at an average of $3.03866, and on a 
combination of foreign and domestic wool 
for $3.0630. 

In this case the bids on the all-domestic 
wool was % of 1 percent higher than the 
bids on the all-foreign wool, and the com- 
bination of foreign and domestic wool was 
8-10 of 1 percent higher than the all-foreign 
wool. 

On the shirting flannel, the average bid 
on all-domestic wool was $1.80817. No award 
made on the all-domestic bids. A large award 
was made on all-foreign wool at $1.77414, and 
on a combination of foreign and domestic 
wool at $1.83010, and on a blend of foreign 
and domestic wool at $1.8340. 

In this case, the offer on the all-domestic 
wool was 2 percent higher than the award 
on the all-foreign. The award on the com- 
bination of domestic and foreign wool was 
3% percent higher than the all-foreign 
wool, and the award on the blend of for- 
eign and domestic wool was 3% percent 
higher than the all-foreign wool. 

These awards required 9,717,357 pounds 
of domestic wool and 12,118,364 pounds of 
foreign wool. All of these are, of course, in 
clean weights. Converted to a basis, 
this would mean somewhere between 65 
and 75 million pounds of wool. 

Figuring another way on the dark-shade 
serge, the difference between the all-foreign 
and the all-domestic was 0.04181 cents. 


That is, the all-domestic wool was that 
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much higher than the forelgn wool per 
yard. Using the Army’s figure of 1.4 pounds 
of clean wool per yard of 18-ounce serge, 
this difference amounts to 3 cents per pound 
of clean wool. 

On the light-shade serge, the difference 
between the domestic and the foreign was 
0.06177 cents per yard higher than on the 
all-foreign wool. Using the 1.4-pound figure 
of clean wool per yard of 18-ounce serge, 
we find that the difference in the value of 
the clean domestic wool would be 0.0441 
cents higher than the all-foreign wool. 
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On light-shade elastic, that manufac- 
tured from all-domestic wool was 0.01696 
cents per yard higher than goods manu- 
factured from all-foreign wool. Using the 
1.4 pound of clean wool to make a yard of 
18-ounce elastic, we find that the domestic 
wool was 0.012 per pound higher. 

On the shirting flannel, the price of all- 
domestic wool per yard was 0.0277 higher 
than the all-foreign. On the basis of the 
1.4- pound figure of clean wool, domestic 
wool would figure 0.0185 cents per pound 
higher. 


Scoured-wool requirements, fiscal year 1941 


D. Gloves, wool_.....-.....--..-----.------| Carded woolen varns 


Aggregate total of 88,966,022 pounds scoured 
wool which by 555 {s— } 


Yards Pounds 

835, 000 1, 169, 000 64 
10,058, 750 | 14, 082, 250 64 
12, oe 950 | 18, 153, 730 64 
13, 822, 500 9, 122, 850 00 
1 51. 0 1438 685 00 

39, 434,400 | 43, 963, 814 
7, 882, 500 | 18, 129, 750 “4 

a 

56 
60 
4, 376, 018 60 
17, 217, 222 a 
56 
64 
15, 164, 624 60 
825, 879 50 
7 mokeeutrerees 18, 129, 750 “ 


88, 966, 022 


This would require about 233,000 to 240,000 of territory grease wool, 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I also ask to 
have printed in the Record a portion of 
a statement which I made to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as to the parity 
prices of various farm commodities. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I would like to give some figures that will 
illustrate the economic condition of the 
farmer. Let us consider some of the crops 
which are produced and the prices that are 
being recelved for them. We will consider 
these figures on the parity-price basis that 
has been established by Congress. As you 
well know, this indicates the prices which 
the farmer should receive for his products in 
order that his purchasing power will be on 


true of a great number of other farm-pro- 
duced commodities, 


Eggs, on February 15, 1940, were selling 
at 82 percent of parity. Last February 15 
they brought only 68 percent of parity, 
Rye last year sold at 61 percent of par- 
ity. On February 15 of this year it sold 
at 45 percent of parity. The price of wheat 
on February 15, 1940, was 75 percent of par- 
ity. A year later it was 60 percent of parity, 
Similarly, the price of oats on February 
15, 1940, was 74 percent of parity. By Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941, oats had fallen to 64 percent 
of parity. The price of sugar beets in Decem- 
ber 1939 was 70 percent of parity. In Decem- 
ber 1940 this price was 67 percent of parity, 
The price of dry beans in December 1939 was 
70 percent of parity. By December 1940 the 


price of dried beans was only 62 percent of 
parity. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, Mr. President, 
I realize that the same provision was 
voted out of the naval bill by the Senate 
a few days ago, and I understand the 
conference committee has taken it out, 
with the principal argument of the good- 
neighbor policy, but the first group of 
neighbors we should satisfy is the Ameri- 
can farmers. I am willing to go along 
in an effort to help the South American 
countries as well as we can. We are 
lending them money now, and doing 
everything to further the good-neighbor 
policy, but they ought to be given to 
understand now that the good-neighbor 
policy does not include the surrender of 
the American farmers’ market to other 
countries, 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
take the time of the Senate for a few 
moments in relation to the amendment 
which has been the subject of discus- 
sion here for the last hour or so. As I 
recollect, the situation as it now stands 
is that the House wrote into the bill the 
language: 

That no part of this or any other appropri- 
ation contained in this act shall be available 
for the procurement of any article of food 


or clothing not grown or produced in the 
United States. 


And so forth. The Senate recently 
approved that amendment. The con- 


ferees now have gotten together and have 
stricken it out. 
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Mr. President, I realize that we are 
living in a period when the Executive 
branch of the Government may con- 
sider many external factors which may 
affect our domestic economy, but I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho, who just spoke, that the Ameri- 
can market should be for the American 
producer. 

At present, if we want to import 199 
pounds of beef there is a protective rate 
of only $2.98, but if we want to import 
199 pounds of peanuts there is a pro- 
tective rate of $9.95. In other words, 
we now say to the man on the ranch and 
the man on the farm, the man who has 
invested his life—and I mean that lit- 
erally—in clearing the trees from the 
fields and then breaking up the land, 
“We are not going to protect you. We 
are going to buy our products outside this 
country with taxpayers’ money.” 

The other day when this matter first 
came up I read the amendment, and I 
thought to myself, “Well, that is going to 
hit the dairy industry in my State pretty 
strong.” Then I got to thinking after- 
ward that when we discussed it here 
in the Senate, and the statement went 
out through the newspapers that this 
amendment simply related to corned 
beef. So I asked Representative Mur- 
Rax, who is from my State, and who is 
a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, to obtain a few figures for 
me to confirm my conclusion as to what 
was taking place. In the $7,000,000,000 
appropriation measure, $1,300,000,000 is 
provided for agricultural products. If 
this amendment is stricken out those 
who are going to do the buying will be 
given the discretion to spend anywhere in 
the world this hard-earned money which 
we are spending allegedly for defense. 
The American farmer is overlooked in 
that arrangement. 

As I stated, I have had a chance to 
look into this matter and I find that my 
State of Wisconsin is one of the greatest 
beef-producing States in the United 
States. Of course, it is generally known 
that we produce a great number of dairy 
cattle but usually we are not identified 
as a great beef-producing State. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask to 
have inserted in the Rrcorp as part of 
my remarks a tabulation showing the 
total number of cattle and calves on hand 
on January 1, 1940, in all the States of 
the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The tabulation is as follows: 


Cattle and calves on hand Jan. 1, 1940 


Am .. Oe 238, 000 
New Hampshire. na 126, 000 
Vermont aat 452, 000 
Massachusetts 25.2. 193, 000 
Rhode Island 30, 000 
CONN SCHON 6 eee 182, 000 
NeW: SOR wane (o ( 2, 116, 000 
Now: Jethays (o o ae 203, 000 
Pennsylvanians co i 1, 543, 000 
Ohi ee eee ees 2,091, 000 
TT 1, 748, C00 
ETE Ta a al EE ah ee naan cee 2, 915, 000 
F A Ss ee 1, 708, 000 
CTT 3, 406, 000 
MOENIE S mara eee 3, 341, 000 
— ae 4, 688, 000 
P 2, 802, 000 
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Cattle and calves on hand Jan, 1, 1940—Con. 
BORG DARGA at nese menekenn 


Mr. WILEY. I also ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point as part 
of my remarks, a table which shows the 
amount of cattle products, in pounds, 
produced during 1939, and the cash in- 
come of the products for each State in 
the Union. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Cattle products, 1939 


3 
35 
es 
E 

E 


5 33, 925, 000 $2, 106, 000 
18, 630, 000 1, 304, 000 

— Ros 62, 640, 000 3, 856, 000 
24, 330, 000 2, 587, 000 

3, 050, 000 517, 000 

24, 725, 000 2, 020, 000 

352, 060, 000 23, 297, 000 

New Jersey 82, 270, 000 3, 614, 000 
Pennsylvania.. 278, 470, 000 26, 056, 000 
Oh 458,010,000} 41,457, 000 
438, 615, 000 41, 855, 000 

771, 460, 000 93, 409, 000 

3.50, 955, 000 26, 960, 000 

683, 420, 000 41, 215, 000 

777, 845, 000 60, 323, 000 

1, 321, 995, 000 161, 402, 000 

712, 585, 000 63, 956, 000 

299, 980, 000 15, 546, 000 

379, 600, 000 29, 074, 000 

770, 460, 000 75, 698, 000 

807, 780, 000 80, 886, 000 

7, 355, 000 636, 000 

51, 600, 000 4, 135, 000 

104, 160, 000 10, 866, 000 

126, 965, 000 8, 585, 000 

93, 215, 000 4, 981, 000 

56, 145, 000 3, 089, 000 

110, 090, 000 5, 154, 000 

69, 845, 000 3, 415, 000 

000 20, 292, 000 

14, 447, 000 

6, 648,000 

9, 810, 000 

10, 458, 000 

8, 083, 000 

42, 163, 000 

108, 319, 000 

A 15, 469, 000 

166, 28 9, 460, 000 

219, 325, 000 18, 128, 000 

877, 720, 000 40, 970, 000 

276, 435,000 22, 130, 000 

174, 090, 000 15, 964, 000 

97, 820,000 6, 727, 000 

77, 415, 000 5, 075, 000 

160, 960, 000 10, 261, 000 

600, 000 


484, 415, 000 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention specifically to the fact 
that the States of New York, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Texas, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and California, or 25 percent of the 
States, produce over one-half the cattle 
of the country. Note the enormous 
amounts of beef produced in Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Nebraska, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin. It is significant to note, as one 
reads this table, that the annual value of 
this beef is twice the value of the cotton- 
fiber crop of 1940, which was only 
$595,000,000. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be in- 
serted in the Recorp also a table showing 
the total amount of cattle marketed by 
each of the States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Table showing the total number of cattle 
marketed by State, 1939 


9 — 
Shipped | In-ship- | hip 
State out less 
out ments | number 
shippedin 
69, 1,000 68, 000 
5, 5, 000 49, 000 
186, 10, 000 176, 000 
104, 25, 000 79, 000 
21, 7, 000 14, 000 
79, 11, 000 68, 000 
797, 10, 000 787, 000 
110, 27, 000 83, 000 
118, 000 140, 000 
152, 000 598, 000 
227, 000 500, 000 
745, 000 702, 000 
75, 000 436, 000 
40,000 | 1,384, 000 
190,000 | 1, 275, 000 
2, 1,097,000 | 1, 143, 000 
414, 000 738, 000 
356, 000 30, 000 326, 000 
500, 000 67, 000 439, 000 
076,000 | 389, 687, 000 
241,000 | 744,000 497, 000 
9, 000 1, 00 8, 000 
98, 000 17, 000 81, 000 
277, 000 14, 000 263, 000 
125, 000 2, 000 123, 000 
109, 000 2,000 107, 
35, 000 1,000 34, 
134, 000 8, 000 126, 000 
70, 000 1, 000 69, 00 
478,000 | 118, 000 300, 00 
380, 000 „000 325, 000 
207, 000 25, 000 182, 000 
344, 000 5, 000 339, 000 
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Table showing the total number of cattle 
marketed by State, 1939—Continued 


State 


274,000 13, 000 y 
231,000 | 19,000] 212,000 
938,000 | 241,000 | 695, 000 
2, 560,000 | 261,000 | 2, 299, 000 
248,000 | 53,000 | 195,000 
131,000 | 6,000] 125,000 
316,000 | 32,000] 284,000 
671,000 | 190,000 | 481, 000 
595,000 | 122,000 | 473.000 
319,000 | 124,000] 195,000 
106,000 | 14,000 92, 000 
72000 | 5,000 67, 000 
117,000 | 17,000] 100,000 
184,000 | 8,000 76, 000 
423, 000 000 


Mr. WILEY. I ask that it be noted 
that one-third of the cattle marketed are 
produced in four States—Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

We were talking about beef as an im- 
port. It is a significant thing to note 
that from 1900 to 1904 we imported 100,- 
000 head of live cattle, but from 1934 to 
1938 we imported 359,000 head. In 1940 
we imported 631,000 head. It is signifi- 
cant to note that in 1940 we imported 
11,216,000 pounds of fresh, chilled, or 
frozen beef, and 62,000,000 pounds of 
canned, pickled, or cured beef or veal. 

It is significant to note that our ex- 
ports fell correspondingly. In 1940 we 
imported 631,000 live cattle, and export- 
ed 3,000. In the same year we imported 
11,000,000 pounds of fresh, chilled, or 
frozen beef products, and exported 
7,000,000 pounds. In the same year we 
imported 62,000,000 pounds of canned 
and pickled or cured beef, and exported 
8,000,000 pounds. 

I ask that the table showing the im- 
ports and exports of beef from 1900 to 
1938, in 5-year periods, and for the cal- 
endar years 1939 and 1940, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cattle and beef: United States imports and exports, annual averages by 5-year periods, 
1900-1938, and for calendar years 1939 and 1940 


U. 8. Tariff Commission, March 1941) 


Period 


Beef and veal 


Exports 


Beef and veal 


Live 
Canned and cattle 
pickled or 
cured 
Head 
2) 448, 000 
1) 426, 000 
5 88, 000 
Q 14, 000 
8, 131, 000 61, 000 
20, 842, 000 89, 000 
47, 250, 000 5,000 
77, 130, 000 5, 000 
88, 035, 000 8, 000 
62, 743, 000 #3, 000 


1 Fiscal years 1900 to 1918, inclusive; 1915-18 is a 4-year average; calendar years 1939-40, 


Not separately reported. 
#11 months. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the fore- 
going tables depict the cattle situation in 
the United States. It will be noted that 
cattle are found on a large percentage of 
the farms of this country. Any legisla- 
tion beneficial to the cattle industry ulti- 
mately benefits a large percentage of the 
farmers of the country. On the other 
hand, any adverse legislation in connec- 
tion with beef products causes a very gen- 
eral loss to a large percentage of the 
farmers of this country. 

When I originally spoke on this matter 
I spoke in relation to the dairy industry. 
Bear in mind that this money may be 
spent to buy millions of pounds of butter 
and beef for the soldiers located in Amer- 
ica. I do not have the information, but 
what has been said here today indicates 
the possibilities in this connection. 

Who constitutes this country? Is it 
made up only of a few bureaucrats, or a 
few people on the eastern seaboard? As 
has been said many times, the farm sec- 
tion is the real backbone of this country. 
We now have an opportunity, through this 
very provision, to demonstrate that we 
have sOme consideration for the farm 
section. It has been stated all over the 
country that the provision relates to 
corned beef. A team of horses could be 
driven through this section. The lan- 
guage refers to clothing and products 
grown or produced in the United States. 
That language is so all-inclusive that 
it could even include shoes. If there isa 
disposition to disregard the implications 
of this provision for the farmer, possibly 
those in the East who manufacture shoes 
and other products will realize what it 
may mean, even to them. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that since 1913, when the tariff was 
removed by the Wilson administration, 
this country hes been on a beef- importing 
basis, A study of the preceding tables 
will show the large importations of cattle 
during the past 2 years, amounting to 
774,000 head in 1939 and 631,000 head in 
1940, or a total of 1,405,000 head for the 
2 years. 

I ask the following questions: 

Why should we continually import such 
large amounts of beef when the United 
States is one of the greatest livestock- 
producing countries in the world? 

Why should we appropriate $500,000,- 
000 annually to control our agricultural 
production and import from $500,000,000 
to $860,000,000 worth of competitive agri- 
cultural products? 
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If the Walsh-Healey Act is a desirable 
act for certain labor groups—and I sub- 
scribe to its objectives—why are not the 
farm-labor groups entitled to equal legis- 
lative protection? 

If the Guffey Coal Act is desirable for 
coal miners, why is not farm labor en- 
titled to equal legislative protection? 

If the Miller-Tydings bill affords busi- 
ness protection to certain business 
groups, why is not the American farmer 
entitled to the same legislative protec- 
tion? 

If one group of farmers, representing 
29 percent of the milk producers, is en- 
titled to the legislative protection 
afforded by price fixing in the milk- 
marketing agreements, why are not the 
majority of farmers entitled to the same 
legislative protection? 
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Let me say at this point, because I 
want to get it into the Recorp, that it is 
a significant thing, which the country 
ought to know, that in 1939 New York 
produced 7,465,000, 000 pounds of milk, 
and received $2 per 100 pounds for it. 
Pennsylvania produced 4,622,000,000 
pounds, and received $2.40 per 100 
pounds. Massachusetts produced 804,- 
000,000 pounds, and received $3.29 per 
100 pounds; but Wisconsin, which pro- 
duced 11,973,000,000 pounds, received 
only $1.23 per 100 pounds. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» at this point as a 
part of my remarks a table showing the 
milk production in certain States in 1939. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Milk, 1939 


Note the wide price variation in the eastern area. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, who 
would suggest that we build a battleship 
in some foreign country because we can 
secure cheaper labor there? Who, in 
fairness, can suggest that we import for- 
eign beef, and say that such meat is in- 
finitely better than that produced in this 
country, when the facts will not justify 
the assertion? 

While the farm people represent only 
25 percent of the population, and receive 
less than 10 percent of the national in- 
come, many authorities believe that they 
have 40 percent of the purchasing power 
of the country. Many groups are de- 
pendent upon the farm groups, not only 
for food, but also for commercial mate- 
rials and for their economic contribu- 
tions. Why continually ask the Ameri- 
can farmer to be the good neighbor of 
the good-neighbor policy? Certainly in 
our domestic economy we have not been 
such good neighbors to the farmer. 

The foregoing tables show where the 
meat of this country is produced. Can 
Louisiana, Colorado, Utah, and Florida 


$2.00 $149, 300, 000 1, 355, 000 
2.40 110, 928, 000 882, 000 
3. 29 25, 452, 000 137, 000 
1.23 147, 268,000 | 2,108, 000 
1,08 88, 128, 000 1, 600, 000 
1.08 70, 405, 000 1, 393, 000 
1.81 76, 508, 000 1, 342,000 
1.64 31, 750, 000 553, 000 
1.62 22, 243, 000 522, 000 


farmers demand the American sugar 
market for their farmers and at the same 
time fairly subscribe to a program which 
gives away the American beef market of 
the beef-producing States? 

How can the peanut producers of 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and other States expect to 
maintain a protective tariff of 7 cents a 
pound on their products and at the same 
time expect Congress to give away the 
American beef producers’ market? The 
tariff on peanuts is two and one-third 
times the cost of producing the peanuts, 
while the tariff on beef is low in com- 
parison. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
schedule showing the tariff rates on pea- 
nuts, together with the tariff rates on 
beef cattle and beef products under va- 
rious tariff acts since the act of 1897. 

There being no objection, the sched- 
ule was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Tariff rates on beef cattle and beef products since the Tariff Act of 1897 


[U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington, Mar. 10, 1941] 


Beef 
Cattle Tallow 
Fresh or frozen Canned 
Tariff Act of 1897. $2 Ld 3 ae per head, or 2734 per- | 2 cents per pound. 25percentad valorem | 3 cent per pound. 15 percent ad valorem, 
Vv a 

rb — en a V4 its "oe —— 52 rr t Meas . 
Farid Actor teat (emergency VF |2 Sasa beant- * — 9 —.—.—.— "Bo, 

emergency n —— — D— — con pound nta rem . . 
Tariff Act of 1922 144 cents per pound,‘ or 2cents per pound i. . 3 cents per pound. 20 percent ad valorem | 14 cent per pound Do. 
Tariff Act of 1980. 2% cents per pound. ? or 3 cents per | 6cents per pound. . 6 cents per pound, — E NE 10 percent ad valorem 

pound. but not less than 
percent ad valorem 


1 If less than 1 year old. 


III year old or over and valued at not more than $14 per head. 

> If 1 year old or over and valued at more than $14 per . 

Under trade agreement with Canada, effective Jan. 1, 1936, cattle weighing less than 175 
head in any calendar year. Under the new Canadian agreement, effective since Jan. 1, 1939, 
creased to 100,000 head per calendar year. Entries in excess of tariff * are subject to original tariff act rate of 

Plus 3 — por pound import excise tax (sec. 2491 (a), Intern 


® Weighing pounds each or more. 


1 Beef cattle weighing over 700 pounds each were dutiable under the first Canadian trade agreement at 2 cen 
dar year. Under the new Canadian agreement, the tariff quota was in 
original tariff act rate of 3 cents ber bound. 


subject to 


Wei 


Revenue Code). 


t ts 
creased to 225,000 head and the rate reduced to 


4 Weighing less than 1,050 pounds each. 
* Weighing 1,050 pounds each or more. 
ighing less than 700 pounds each. 
unds each were dutiable at 1⁄4 cents per pound on entries not in excess of 5) 
e reduced rate ap lies to cattle 

cents per pound, 


1,933 
under 200 pounds each and the tariff quota isin- 


pa on entries not in excess of 155,799 head in any 
34 cents per pound. Entries in exesss of tariff quotas 


Tariff rates, peanuts 
Not shelled Shelled 
Tariff Act of 19009 cent per|1 cent per 
pound, pound. 
Tariff Act of 1913. 36 cent per | cent per 
pound. pound, 
Emergency Tariff Act, | 3 cents per |,3 cents per 
21. pound, pound. 
Tariff Act of 1922 . 9 4 . per 
und, 
Presidential proclama- | 4 cents per | 6 . per 
tion, sec. 315, Tariff pound. pound. 
Act, 1922 (effective Feb. 
18, 1929). 
Tariff Act of 1930 (ef- |..... .. 7 cents per 
fective June 18, 1930). pound, 


Mr. WILEY. The wmuch-criticized 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act appears to be 
very acceptable to the peanut interests 
of the country. Does anyone want to 
foster increased peanut importations? 
Again I say, please remember that the 
tariff on peanuts is more than twice the 
cost of producing the peanuts. While 
199 pounds of beef cattle may have a 
duty of $2.985, 199 pounds of peanuts 
may have a duty of $9.95. I am sure 
that my distinguished friends from South 
Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, and Mary- 
land do not desire to harm the beef in- 
dustry. I noted the desire for an in- 
crease in the Smoot-Hawley rates asked 
by Representatives of those States before 
the United States Tariff Commission on 
January 9, 1941, when the question of 
increasing the tariff on crab meat was 
under consideration. Our colleagues 
from those States believed in the Amer- 
ican market for the people of their States 
and districts. Why not the American 
market for all farmers? It will be re- 
membered that the gentleman from Loui- 
siana, Hon. F. Epwarp HÉBERT, said in 
his testimony before the Commission: 

We are vitally interested in protecting any- 
thing pertaining to the canning of any of 
our fish or shrimp or anything of that nature. 


The livestock farmers of this country 
would be apprehensive of this legislation 
if they realized the millions of dollars of 
their money being used to subsidize a 
sectionally produced crop, and if they 
realized that some favored crop is the 
beneficiary of an annual subsidy of one- 
third of the annual value of the crop. 

Mr. President, I hope the committee 
report now striking out the original pro- 
vision will not be adopted. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Byrd Gurney 
Aiken Byrnes Hatch 
Andrews Capper Hayden 
Austin Caraway Hill 
Bailey Clark. Idaho Holman 
Ball Connally Hughes 
Bankhead Danaher Kilgore 
Barbour Davis La Follette 
Barkley Ellender Langer 
Bone George Lee 
Brooks rry McCarran 
Bulow Giilette McNary 
Burton Green Maloney 
Butler Guffey Murdock 
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Murray Shipstead Tunnell 
Norris Smith Tydings 
O'Mahoney Stewart Vandenberg 
Pepper Tait Van Nuys 
Radcliffe Thomas,Idaho Wallgren 
Reed Thomas, Okla, Wheeler 
Reynolds Thomas, Utah Wiley 
Russell Tobey Willis 
Sheppard Truman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, the 
issue involved in this question seems to 
me to be the perfectly simple one of 
whether we will be satisfied with the 
preference for domestically produced 
articles carried in the general law, or 
whether we shall substitute for that a 
complete, ironclad ban against the pur- 
chase of certain articles produced out- 
side the United States. 

In ordinary circumstances, if there 
were no danger of war, and if we were not 
engaged in raising and supplying a very 
large Army and Navy, I should be tak- 
ing today the same position that I took 
with respect to this matter in a pre- 
vious session of Congress. But in view 
of the circumstances my feeling is that 
it is unnecessary and, indeed, unwise to 
impose the absolute ban which is pro- 
vided by the amendment. 

The act of March 3, 1933, in section 2 
of title III, which, I understand, has 
already been read to the Senate, pro- 
vides: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and unless the head of the depart- 
ment or independent establishment con- 
cerned shall determine it to be inconsistent 
with the public interest, or the cost to be 
unreasonable, only such unmanufacturéd 
articles, materials, and supplies as have been 
mined or produced in the United States, and 
only such manufactured articles, materials, 
and supplies as have been manufactured in 
the United States substantially all from 
articles, materials, or supplies mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured, as the case may 
be, in the United States, shall be acquired 
for public use. 


And so forth. 

That places it, of course, within the 
discretion of the executive bureaus which 
acquire supplies for the United States to 
determine whether or not the price is 
unreasonable. 

The amendment which the committee 
has stricken out provides: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food or clothing not grown or produced in 
the United States or its possessions, except 
articles of food or clothing not so grown or 
produced or which cannot be procured in 
sufficient quantities as and when needed and 
except procurements by vessels in foreign 
waters ard by establishments located out- 
side the continental United States, except 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, for the 
personnel attached thereto. 


It became obvious more than a year 
ago, when the defense effort was initi- 
ated, that difficult problems would arise 
with respect to the supplying of our 
armed forces. It also became obvious 
that unless the defense efforts were care- 
fully managed there might be discrim- 
ination against American producers. 
After consultation with various repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural producers 
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of the country, I had several conferences 
with members of the Advisory Council of 
National Defense, particularly with Hon. 
Chester C. Davis, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who is on the Advisory 
Council and who, as members of the Sen- 
ate will recall, was at one time admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. No person, I assume, in 
the whole Government has a clearer idea 
of the producer’s point of view than has 
Chester C. Davis. He was appointed to 
the Advisory Council because he did have 
that point of view. In numerous confer- 
ences which were held he demonstrated 
that to be the case. 

Our first conferences had to do with 
the purchase of wool. I was particularly 
anxious that wool should not be acquired 
in great quantities from sources outside 
the United States in such a way as to 
endanger the interests of the American 
producer of wool. The Government ot 
Great Britain wanted to make arrange- 
ments for the importation into the United 
States of Australian wool, but as to that 
the Council of National Defense was so 
careful that arrangements were made 
whereby such importation was to be 
handled in such a way as not to affect 
adversely the price of wool. The records 
for the past year demonstrate that effort 
to have been successful. Producers of 
wool are receiving a very satisfactory 
price. 

With respect to beef cattle, I am satis- 
fied that the result will be exactly the 
same, and, as I had occasion to remark 
on this floor when this amendment was 
under consideration only a few weeks 
ago, the officers and directors of the 
American National Livestock Association 
came to Washington to hold conferences 
with the Council of National Defense in 
order to make certain again that the in- 
terests of the producer would be taken 
care of. They left here entirely satisfied 
that that would be done. Their satis- 
faction was based upon the fact that the 
Purchasing Division of O. P. M., headed 
by Mr. Donald Nelson and his assistant, 
Mr. MacKeachie, agreed to change the 
specifications for the purchase of fresh 
meats. The weight of the carcass of beef 
cattle has been reduced from 500 pounds 
to 450 pounds, and with respect to lamb, 
the weight of the carcass has been in- 
creased from 45 pounds to 60 pounds. 
Thus assurance was given that the Coun- 
cil of National Defense had in mind the 
essential interests of the producer. So 
the officers and directors of the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association left 
Washington satisfied that the livestock 
business would not be injured by the re- 
jection of the House provision. 

We should not blind ourselves to the 
fact, Mr. President, that in this all-out 
effort, to use the popular phrase, and 
in the expenditure of the huge sums 
which have been appropriated for na- 
tional defense, there is grave danger that 
prices may get out of line. If prices for 
agricuitural products or for any other 
products should get out of line the pro- 
ducers of such products would, in my 
opinion, stand in great danger of suffer- 
ing from the effects of inflation. 

We are now engaged in a momentous 
defense effort in which complete cooper- 
ation of all factors of the population is 
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necessary. When we consider that there 
are now considerably more than a million 
men in the Army, and that these men on 
active field duty will need meat prod- 
ucts which can easily be transported in 
the field, I think we can understand that 
there is not much danger from the im- 
portation of canned meat. The Pur- 
chasing Division of O. P. M. has made 
the statement that it does not contem- 
plate the purchase of more than 
20,000,000 pounds of canned meat; and 
20,000,000 pounds is a small amount when 
one considers the total quantity con- 
sumed. Importations of canned meat 
from South America have been greatly 
reduced during the past year. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I am very 
much interested in the Senator’s state- 
ment, for I know he has given very much 
attention to this matter and has been 
very helpful in trying to work out this 
problem. He mentioned a limitation of 
20,000,000 pounds of canned meat. To 
what period does that limitation apply? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand it 
applies during the next purchasing year. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Does the 
Senator mean to the Ist of July 1941, 
or a year from that date? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it is a year 
from 1941. 

Mr, THOMAS of Idaho. I understand, 
from reading the newspapers and from 
conversations, that the Government 
would be glad to get canned meat for 
peacetime purposes, and if they can 
purchase 20,000,000 pounds up to July 1, 
1941, was there any agreement about fu- 
ture purchases? That is the point I am 
making. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; it was for the 
present emergency; that is correct; but, 
Mr. President, I am satisfied that the 
Defense Council is making a sincere and 
honest effort to handle a tremendously 
difficult problem in a way which will 
serve the best interests of the producer, 
the producer of agricultural products 
particularly, and that we may rely upon 
them to continue to make that effort. 
I am sure the agricultural interests of 
this country will not suffer. They may 
rely upon the good faith of the O. P. M. 
ir carrying out this understanding. 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Kentucky will pardon me just a 
minute, I yield first to the Senator from 
5 (Mr. BUTLER], who was on his 
eet. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the in- 
ference from the Senator’s remarks 
seems to be that the restrictions to be 
placed on importations affect all the 
purchases the Nation may make from 
Argentina or other South American 
countries. Is it not true that this re- 
striction pertains only to the purchases 
made by the Army under this bill, and 
that imports are still admissible and 
coming in at the rate of hundreds of 
millions of pounds, in the case of all the 
articles which are admitted regularly by 
law from season to season? We are 
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considering only the spending of tax- 
collected money by official representa- 
tives of the Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
news which is coming to us every day on 
the radio and the announcements made 
in the press with respect to the condi- 
tion of shipping upon the surface of the 
ocean certainly make it clear that within 
the next 6 months or a year we are 
likely to have a tremendous reduction of 
the amount of tonnage that will be 
available for the importation of products 
of any sort, including agricultural prod- 
ucts. It was only on Saturday night 
that the United States Coast Guard 
seized Italian and Danish and German 
vessels in various American ports. What 
is the significance of that action? I 
certainly do not anticipate that there 
is going to be any increase of shipping 
to bring increased imports into the 
United States. On the contrary, I feel 
that our problem will be one of finding 
ships in which to export our products 
for defense, and we know now that food 
and agricultural products will be among 
our exports. I feel that there is every 
likelihood that the people of America and 
the Government of America are about to 
realize that the biggest market we are 
likely to have is the market right here 
at home, which is promoted by increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the masses 
of the people. 

It is said that one-third of our people 
are living below the line of poverty. We 
have had to circulate food stamps in 
order to dispose of surplus commodities, 
and primarily to enable persons with de- 
fiicient purchasing power to acquire 
these things. We are moving men into 
the Army. We are providing men with 
more food materials than many of them 
have had in their homes. I feel that 
the time is coming when we should un- 
derstand that the way out is to build 
up the purchasing power of those who 
are in the lower income brackets. When 
that is done, there will be a new oppor- 
tunity for agriculture. 

The agricultural appropriation bill, 
which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuvssELL] will have on the floor of the 
Senate within a short time, contains 
large appropriations, the purpose of 
which is to guarantee parity to the 
farmer, Those appropriations have been 
sustained by the Senators upon the Ap- 
propriations Committee who represent 
the area from which the Senator from 
Nebraska comes. I have supported those 
appropriations, and I feel confident that 
he may rely upon the disposition of 
Congress and of the Defense Council 
adequately to protect the interests of 
agriculture. Our danger lies in such a 
policy of restriction that we may bring 
about an increase in price which will be 
perilous to all concerned. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator please yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to say first 
that I, for one, am certain that American 
agriculture is as anxious as anybody else 
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in the Nation to see that the cost of living 
does not go beyond reason; but as yet 
the commodities which the farmers sell 
are away under parity, as indicated by 
the parity appropriation about which the 
Senator is speaking. I know that the 
farmers of America will do their bit and 
do more than their part; but I do not 
think we should be quite so much worried 
about a high price for beef and other 
farm products until we are more nearly 
in that situation. 

I should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question. I believe there is some 
sort of a legal regulation for the pre- 
vention of the employment of foreigners 
in defense work here in America. If 
that is the case, is it logical by action of 
this kind to employ foreigners in the 
production of our food products? It does 
not seem to me very logical. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. The expert upon 
that question, the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], 
tells me that there is no such ban upon 
the employment of aliens in defense 
work; certainly not such a ban as he 
would like. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I may 
say that my information is that in order 
to get work in defense activities today a 
man must show his birth certificate, and 
it must have originated at the right place, 
or he does not get work. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr, BUTLER. I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. This is a vote on whether 
or not we will allow Argentine canned 
beef to come in, is it? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from South Carolina that that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. It is a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I do not know, and the Chair 
ought to know. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will advise the Senator 
that the question before the Senate is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment 
proposing to strike out, on page 5, begin- 
ning at line 23, all language, words, and 
verbiage down to the end of the first 
paragraph on page 6, 

Mr. SMITH. A parliamentary inquiry: 
That includes the Argentine-beef section, 
does it? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will advise the Senator 
that that is the so-called meat section, 

Mr. SMITH. A vote to permit the 
purchase of Argentine beef will be “yea,” 
and a vote to keep it out will be “nay”? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. An affirmative vote is to strike out 
the limitation now contained in the bill. 
A negative vote is opposed to striking out 
the limitation. 

The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment reported by the committee. 
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On that question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BONE (when his name was called). 
On this question I have a pair with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. I 
understand that if he were present he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. GILLETTE (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Brown]. I am informed that, if he 
were present, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his name 
was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCFARLAND], and vote “yea.” I am ad- 
vised that, if present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “yea.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER]. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My colleague the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OVERTON] is detained by illness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announced the follow- 
ing pairs upon this question: 

The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
Lonce], who would vote “nay,” with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], who 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], who would vote “nay,” with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
who would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Nye], who would vote “nay,” with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
who would vote “yea.” 

I also announce the following general 
pair: 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Jounson] with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

All Senators referred to are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] 
is absent from the Senate because of a 
death in his family. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
BrL BO], the Senator from Michigan Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from Nevada Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cxavez], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
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California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Herrinc], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Schwanrzl, and 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMATHERS] are detained on important 
public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKELLAR], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], the Senators from 
New York (Mr, MEAD and Mr. WAGNER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wats], and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
Brzs0] is paired with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jonson]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote yea“ and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

Mr.BYRNES. Mr, President, I inquire 
how am I recorded? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recorded as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. BYRNES. I desire to change my 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Andrews Hayden Reynolds 
Bankhead Hill Russell 
Barkley Hughes Stewart 
Caraway Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Maloney Thomas, Utah 
George Murdock Truman 
Gerry Murray Tun nell 
Green O'Mahoney Tydings 
Guffey Pepper Wallgren 
Hatch Radcliffe 

NAYS—34 
Adams Capper Sheppard 
Aiken Clark, Idaho Shipstead 
Austin Connally Smith 
Bailey Danaher Taft 
Ball Gurney Thomas, Idaho 
Barbour Holman Tobey 
Brooks La Follette Van Nuys 
Bulow Langer Whceler 
Burton Lee Wiley 
Butler McCarran Willis 
Byrd Norris 
Byrnes 

NOT VOTING—32 

Bilbo Gillette Mead 
Bone Glass Miller 
Brewster Harrison Nye 
Bridges Herring Overton 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Schwartz 
Bunker Johnson, Colo, Smethers 
Chandler Lodge Vandenberg 
Chavez Lucas Wagner 
Clark, Mo McFarland Walsh 
Davis McKellar White 
Downey McNary 


So the amendment of the committee 


was rejected. 

Mr. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that we cannot conclude the con- 
sideration of the bill this afternoon. I, 
therefore, move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky, that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. For what purpose? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A motion to recess is not debat- 
able. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Let us have 
a yea-and-nay vote. 
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Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Shall the Senate 
take a recess until tomorrow at 12 o’clock 
noon? The yeas and nays haying been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky were present he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). Making the same announce- 
ment concerning my pair as before, I 
will say that if. at liberty to vote I 
should vote “nay.” The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], if present, 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name 
was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before, I withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote I should vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (after having 
voted in the affirmative). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND], and let my vote 
stand. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
absent from the Senate because of a 
death in his family. 

The Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
Breo], the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Brown, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Herrinc], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. McFartanp], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Scowartz], and 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMATHERS] are detained on important 
public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McCKELLAR], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], the Senators from 
New York [Mr. Map and Mr. WAGNER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Warsa], and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
Br BO! is paired with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHnson]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Colorado would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. My colleague, the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], is detained because of illness, 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I announce the follow- 
ing pairs upon this question: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE], who would vote “nay,” with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], who 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brews- 
TER], who would vote “nay,” with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
LAR], who would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
NYE], who would vote “nay,” with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
who would vote “yea.” 

I also announce the following general 
pair: 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH], 

All the Senators named are necessarily 
absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—37, 
Andrews Guffey Reynolds 
Bailey Hatch Russell 
Bankhead Hayden Sheppard 
Barkley Hill Stewart 
Bone Hughes Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Truman 
Connally Maloney Tunnell 
Ellender Murdock Tydings 
George Murray Van Nuys 
Gerry O'Mahoney Waligren 
Gillette Pepper 
Green Radcliffe 

NAYS—28 
Adams Capper Shipstead 
Aiken Clark, Idaho Smith 
Austin Danaher Taft 
Ball Gurney Thomas, Idaho 
Barbour Holman Tobey 
Brooks La Follette Wheeler 
Bulow Langer Wiley 
Burton McCarran Willis 
Butler Norris 
Byrd Reed 

NOT VOTING—30 

Bilbo Glass Mead 
Brewster Harrison Miller 
Bridges Herring Nye 
Brown Johnson, Calif. Overton 
Bunker Johnson, Colo. Schwartz 
Chandler Lodge Smathers 
Chavez Lucas Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Wagner 
Davis McKellar Walsh 
Downey McNary White 


So Mr. BAaRKLEY’s motion was agreed 
to; and (at 4 o’clock and 36 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 1, 1941, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 31, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord and only Saviour, Thine 
arm make bare and Thy righteous will 
be done; may we join with Thy children 
in heaven above and in earth beneath in 
giving praise and glory to Thee forever 
and ever. As each day we live in the 
network of divine mercy, Thou whe art 
vast to create and uphold, interpret to us 
more and more of Thyself, leading us 
along dim-lit paths, opening into larger 
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vision, clothing us with the completeness 
of Christian faith. As the branches of 
the Tree of Life are stretched above our 
enchanted gaze, let us see a new day in 
the night of the world’s misery, sweep- 
ing up in unleashed love and brotherhood 
of man. This is the greatest and the 
chiefest of heavenly favors, gracious Fa- 
ther; when Thou dost grant them our 
souls will cry “Abba, Father.” We pray 
for our President, our Speaker, and the 
Congress, that they may be wisely direct- 
ed in the sacred trusts committed to them. 
Cause us, O God, each evening to lie 
down in peace and each morning to 


awaken in new strength. In the name 


of our glorified Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 27, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 587. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. X., or to either of them, or any 
agency representing said counties, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Hudson River between 
the city of Mechanicville and Hemstreet 
Park in the town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.; 

H. R. 568. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests 
of the quality of cotton samples submitted 
to him; 

H.R.1144. An act for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwa- 
linski, a minor; 

H. R. 1370. An act for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles; 

H. R. 2998. An act for the relief of M F. 
O'Donnell; 

H. R. 2999. An act for the relief of Henry L. 
Munt; and 

H. R. 3001. An act for the relief of James 
P. Melican. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. 239. An act to provide for the discharge 
or retirement of enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and of the Philippine Scouts in certain 
cases; 

S. 305. An act for the relief of Mrs. Felix 
Belanger; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Short; 

S. 324. An act to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said Commission; and 
authorizing said Commission and its suc- 
cessors and assigns to purchase, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near New Harmony, Ind., and to pur- 
chase, maintain, and operate certain ferries; 

S. 390. An act relating to foreign accounts 
in Federal Reserve banks and insured banks; 

S. 529. An act for the relief of Harry J. 
Williams; 

S. 596. An act for the relief of Lt. J. B. 
Edgar, Jr.; 

S. 941. An act for the relief of Ralph C. 
Hardy, William W. Addis, C. H. Seaman, 
J. T. Polk, and E. F. Goudelock; 

S. 994. An act to appropriate the proceeds 
of sales or other dispositions of strategic and 
critical materials acquired under the act of 
June 7, 1939 (53 Stat, 811), in order to pre- 
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vent depletion of the stocks of such mate- 
rials available for national-defense purposes; 

S. 1064. An act for the relief of Caroline 
Janes; 

S. 1077. An act for the relief of Dr. Paul 
Roger Zahlmann; 

S. 1104. An act for the relief of William A. 
Wheeler; and 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution relating to 
corn and wheat marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with an amendment, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 2082. An act relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in coal mines 
for the purpose of obtaining information 
relating to health and safety conditions, acci- 
dents, and occupational diseases therein, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 1692) entitled “An act for the 
relief of William F. Kliewe,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HucHes, and 
Mr. Brewster to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3836) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and 
for other purposes.” 


SELECT COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
NATIONAL-DEFENSE MIGRATION 


Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 


House Resolution 113 


Resolved, That the select committee con- 
ducting the investigation and study of the 
interstate migration of destitute citizens, au- 
thorized by House Resolution 63 of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, and continued by 
House Resolution 16 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, be continued for the duration of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, with all powers 
granted to it under House Resolution 63, 
House Resolution 491, and House Resolution 
629 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and House 
Resolution 16 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, and that the said committee be known 
as the Select Committee Investigating Na- 
tional Defense Migration. 

That the said select committee be author- 
ized to further inquire into the interstate 
migration of citizens, emphasizing the pres- 
ent and potential consequences of the migra- 
tion caused by the national-defense program, 
the effects of this migration on the various 
ag icultural programs, and the development 
of economic conditions creating stranded 
communities and areas of potential migra- 
tion. 

The said select committee may report to 
the House with recommendations for legisla- 
tion at any time, but in no event later than 
January 3, 1943. 

That the heads of the executive depart- 
ments and other executive agencies detail 
and/or engage personnel temporarily to assist 
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the select committee upon the request of the 
chairman. The committee may utilize such 
voluntary and uncompensated services as it 
may deem necessary, The committee may 
utilize the services or facilities of the various 
departments and agencies of the Government. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee: 

Marcu 28, 1941. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to submit 
to you my resignation from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANDREW L. SOMERS. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include therein information 
from the Office of Production Manage- 
ment with relation to strikes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my. own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address by Mr. R. R. Gardner, of 
Glenrock, Wyo., delivered before the na- 
tional convention of the Izaak Walton 
League, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on April 18, 
1941, after the reading of the Journal, 
following the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s table, and at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program of the 
day, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two unanimous-consent 
requests. First, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ANDERSON] may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House on Wednesday next for 
30 minutes at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. ENGEL] may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House on Thursday next at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day for 45 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON THE COFFEE BILL 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means be permitted to file separate views 
on Senate Joint Resolution 43, known as 
the Coffee bill, which is to be considered 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I state 
that there is a light calendar for tomor- 
row and if possible, we will bring up the 
Coffee bill tomorrow. I am glad the 
gentleman has submitted this request, as 
I wanted to make that announcement for 
the record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial from 
the Official Court Record of New Orleans 
on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from a paper in my 
district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EXPORTATION OF STRATEGIC AND 
CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress. the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. ANDERSON of California ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein two short resolu- 
tions on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter to me from Joseph Cur- 
ran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, and my answer thereto. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES AGAINST THE NATIONAL- 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just placed in the hopper a bill to 
make strikes against the United States 
and against the national-defense pro- 
gram during the present emergency 
constitute treason, 

There is no question but that this 
country faces a grave emergency. Fur- 
ther, there appears to be no difference of 
opinion among military and naval men 
that time is one of the most needed things 
in this connection today, and therefore 
it appears to me that the wasting of this 
precious time, if we have been told the 
truth by our President and the heads of 
our governmental departments, does 
constitute treason and may eventually 
result in the loss of our Nation. 

This bill provides for a 25-year prison 
penalty, without parole or reduction of 
sentence for good behavior, and in addi- 
tion, where a death is involved, either 
directly or indirectly, as a result of a 
strike, this bill carries the death penalty. 

So far as general labor is concerned, 
constructive, patriotic labor need not fear 
this bill, as this group has already said 
that in their group of unions there will be 
no strikes where national defense is con- 
cerned. This patriotic group has already 
Placed the safety and welfare of this 
Nation before anything. 

In connection with the second group, 
there is no reason why the provisions of 
this bill should not apply if they continue 
in their unpatriotic, un-American, trea- 
sonable attitude of destruction of the de- 
fense program of the United States. 
There is no reason, either, why a person 
guilty of treason should not be imme- 
ately taken into custody. 

This country is fed up with that un- 
American, European, communistically 
inclined group attempting to destroy the 
national-defense program. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
farm parity prices and to include a letter 
from farm leaders at home. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record on the sub- 
ject of strikes, and to include therein a 
letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a short letter from 
a constituent with regard to taxation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
time has arrived for Congress to take 
some definite action in regard to strikes 
in national-defense industries. We are 
not justified in saying that it should be 
left to public opinion any more than we 
should leave kidnaping, bank robbery, 
and piracy to public opinion. 

Not everyone who shouts “Aye! Aye!” 


to the demands of some of our labor. 


leaders is a friend of the man who works. 
I want to see the people who toil hold 
and retain every just right that they 
have, but I also feel that unreasonable, 
unfair, and unpatriotic action on the 
part of a few of the leaders is doing more 
at the present time to jeopardize the wel- 
fare of the working people of America 
than anything else. 

We must also bear in mind that in 
some instances labor leadership is under 
the domination of Communists and rad- 
icals whose purpose is not to assist labor 
but to destroy this Government. 

The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, and especially the Labor Depart- 
ment, have aided and abetted the radical 
left-wingers, many of whom are con- 
stantly plotting to destroy this Govern- 
ment and our system of free enterprise. 
We cannot expect the administrative 
agencies of government to pursue any 
labor policy other than one of dilly- 
dallying and appeasement. If we are 
going to improve the national defense 
and preserve this Government and its 
system of free enterprise, Congress, and 
Congress alone, must act, and act now. 
The Judiciary Committee should forth- 
with report a bill to this House for action 
before the Easter recess begins. [Ap- 
plause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a concurrent resolution of the 
Forty-ninth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa urging that appropriate 
legislation be enacted to make Federal 
aid available to farm tenants on the same 
basis as that afforded to urban residents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a brief statement by 
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the Milk Industry Foundation of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. GEYER of California asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Recorp in 
two particulars and to include articles on 
the poll tax and extracts of addresses at 
a dinner in honor of Judge J. Warren 
Madden.) 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an interview between Harold 
John Adonis, director of the New Jersey 
State Government Bureau of Research, 
and George E. Stringfellow, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Civics of 
the Oranges and Maplewood, in one of 
the forum broadcasts over station WINS, 
on March 29, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HARRIS J. BIXLER 


Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I announce this 
morning the death of a former Member 
of this House, Harris J. Bixler, of the 
old Twenty-eighth District of Pennsyl- 
vania, which is now the Twentieth Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. Mr. Bixler was accidentally killed 
last Saturday at Johnsonburg, Pa., and 
his funeral will be held Tuesday, April 1. 

Mr. Bixler served in the House from 
1921 to 1927, and was an active member 
of the Ways and Means Committee. He 
was a man who was liked by everybody 
and I know he will be greatly missed. In 
his passing I have lost a real friend. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including an 
analysis of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty of 1938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests, one to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution of the 
Board of the County Commissioners of 
Buell County, Mont., with reference to 
the Townsend plan; the other, to insert 
an editorial from the Daily Missoulian, 
with reference to the Office of Internal 
Revenue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks concerning war veterans in Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Alma (Mich.) 
Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by the 
inclusion of a resolution of the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, after 
the legislative business of today is dis- 
posed of, and other special orders, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday, after the consideration of 
the legislative business and any other 
special orders, I be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix on the subject of 
the income tax, and also to include a 
brief resolution which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include an article by Richard L. Neu- 
beurger, recently appearing in the maga- 
zine section of the New York Times, in 
reference to the Grand Coulee Dam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a radio address. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by the inclusion of a 
brief editorial from the Dallas News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a radio address, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by the inclusion of 
an editorial on the President’s Jackson 
Day speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor in two particulars, 
one in respect to farm exports and the 
other a petition. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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SECRETARY PERKINS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I received in 
the morning mail the front page of the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald Express of 
March 26, a newspaper with large head- 
lines stating “Secretary Perkins, in Los 
Angeles, says defense strikes not serious.” 
The article goes on to state: 

Madam Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
arrived here on the Southern Pacific today 
from Arizona and expressed herself as un- 
worried by strikes in defense industries. 

She planned, however, to confer with her 
staff of labor conciliators in this area and to 
“get the background of the whole situation.” 

“Our record for strikes in 1940, and even 
in 1941, is going to be good,” she said. “There 
haven't been many strikes, not many man- 
hours of labor have been involved, and they 
have been easily settled.” 


It seems to me if Frances Perkins would 
stay in Washington and attend to her job, 
she would find out what is going on in 
the many large strikes all over the coun- 
try, and then she would be able to judge 
what the people of this country 
about the great number of strikes that 
are occurring now against defense indus- 
tries. Miss Perkins is doing what she 
can to keep on with the strikes instead 
of trying to get them settled. Why does 
she do it? Why does she not advocate 
a 30-day period before strikes are called 
so that the radical labor leaders can be 
controlled before they break down our 
defense program? I hope we will not 
have any more strikes in defense indus- 
tries, and that this country will now pre- 
pare for any eventuality. Our weak link 
in national defense is in our Department 
of Labor. Does not Miss Perkins realize 
that? 

The President could control them and 
cause them to be settled if he would just 
say the word, but he says nothing. Why? 
If the manufacturers refused to manu- 
facture the defense items, the President 
would take them over. Why does he per- 
mit the radical labor leaders to prevent 
those who want to work from doing so? 
Seems strange at such a time as this, 
when he wants to put forward our pro- 
gram of national preparedness, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


PURCHASE OF PULPWOOD, ETC. 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following resolution, 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 

House Resolution 61 
(Report No. 351) 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 15, a 
joint resolution to investigate the apparent 
monopolistic purchasing of pulpwood by pulp 
and paper mills under a contract purchase 
system from farmers and other owners, price 
fixing of paper and other pulp products under 
trade practice rules and regulations, including 
cost of distribution. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the joint res- 
olution and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
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to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, the joint 
resoluion shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the joint resolution for amendment 
the committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. 


4-H CLUB IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and extend 
my remarks by including a short article 
from the Saturday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, Mr. PATRICK 
was granted permission to revise and 
extend his remarks. 


FOREIGN ACCOUNTS IN FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKS AND INSURED BANKS 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 390), relating 
to foreign accounts in Federal Reserve 
banks and insured banks. 

ao Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
Senate bill. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has reported a bill 
unanimously which is identical with the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object, and I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not going to object. I simply wish to 
reiterate, in substance, my position on 
this bill as it was stated before the com- 
mittee. I realize the necessity of the pro- 
visions of this act for insuring and pro- 
tecting the banks. I am still not quite 
satisfied with the other features of this 
bill, because I think these may have far- 
reaching and serious implications. I wish 
we could have had a little more time to 
consider the bill, but, under the circum- 
stances, I shall not object. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The bill simply pro- 
vides a method by which Federal Reserve 
banks and insured banks may discharge 
their liabilities to foreign governments 
and central banks. As matters are now, 
there might be more than one effort to 
assert the right to collect, and the banks 
could only risk a guess or refuse to pay 
and issue suits for collection. The bill 
provides that such claims may be paid 
to any authority certified by the State 
Department as the proper authority en- 
titled to receive payment and that remit- 
tance to such authority would constitute 
defense to such suits. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the TOTEE of the gentleman from Ala- 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That subsection (e) of 
section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence thereof 
the following: “or for foreign banks or bank- 
ers, or for foreign states as defined in section 
25 (b) of this act”. 

Sec. 2. Section 25 (b) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“Whenever (1) any Federal Reserve bank 
has received any property from or for the 
account of a foreign state which is recognized 
by the Government of the United States, or 
from or for the account of a central bank of 
any such foreign state, and holds such prop- 
erty in the name of such foreign state or such 
central bank; (2) a representative of such 
foreign state who is recognized by the Sec- 
retary of State as being the accredited repre- 
sentative of such foreign state to the Govern- 
ment of the United States has certified to the 
Secretary of State the name of a person as 
having authority to receive, control, or dis- 
pose of such property; and (3) the authority 
of such person to act with respect to such 
property is accepted and recognized by the 
Secretary of State, and so certified by the 
Secretary of State to the Federal Reserve bank, 
the payment, transfer, delivery, or other dis- 
posal of such property by such Federal Re- 
serve bank to or upon the order of such per- 
son shall be conclusively presumed to be law- 
ful and shall constitute a complete discharge 
and release of any liability of the Federal Re- 
serve bank for or with respect to such prop- 


“Whenever (1) any insured bank has re- 
ceived any property from or for the account 
of a foreign state which is recognized by the 
Government of the United States, or from or 
for the account of a central bank of any such 
foreign state, and holds such property in the 
name of such foreign state or such central 
bank; (2) a representative of such py 
state who is recognized by the 
State as being the accredited „„ 
of such foreign state to the Government of 
the United States has certified to the Sec- 
retary of State the name of a person as having 
authority to receive, control, or dispose of such 
property; and (3) the authority of such per- 
son to act with respect to such property is 
accepted and recognized by the Secretary of 
State, and so certified by the Secretary of 
State to such insured bank, the payment, 
transfer, delivery, or other disposal of such 
property by such bank to or upon the order 
of such person shall be conclusively presumed 
to be lawful and shall constitute a complete 
discharge and release of any liability of such 
bank for or with respect to such property, 
Any suit or other legal proceeding against 
any insured bank or any officer, director, or 
employee thereof, arising out of the receipt, 
possession, or disposition of any such prop- 
erty shall be deemed to arise under the laws 
of the United States and the district courts 
of the United States shall have exclusive juris- 
diction thereof, regardless of the amount in- 
volved; and any such bank or any officer, di- 
rector, or employee thereof which is a defend- 
ant in any such suit may, at any time before 
trial thereof, remove such suit from a State 
court into the district court of the United 
States for the proper district by following the 
procedure for the removal of causes otherwise 
provided by law. 

“Nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to repeal or to modify in any manner any of 
the provisions of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
(ch. 6, 48 Stat. 337), as amended, the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934 (ch. 674, 48 Stat. 1178), 
as amended, or subdivision (b) of section 5 
of the act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411), 
as amended, or any actions, regulations, rules, 
orders, or proclamations taken, promulgated, 
made, or issued pursuant to any of such 
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statutes. In any case in which a license to 
act with respect to any property referred to 
in this section is required under any of said 
statutes, regulations, rules, orders, or procla- 
mations, notification to the Secretary of State 
by the proper Government officer or agency 
of the issuance of an appropriate license or 
that appropriate licenses will be issued on 
application shall be a prerequisite to any 
action by the Secretary of State pursuant to 
this section, and the action of the Secretary 
of State shall relate only to such property 
as is included in such notification. Each 
such notification shall include the terms and 
conditions of such license or licenses and a 
description of the property to which they 
relate. 

“For the purposes of this section, (1) the 
term ‘property’ includes gold, silver, currency, 
credits, deposits, securities, choses in action, 
and any other form of property, the proceeds 
thereof, and any right, title, or interest 
therein; (2) the term ‘foreign state’ includes 
any foreign government or any department, 
district, province, county, possession, or other 
similar governmental organization or sub- 
diyision of a foreign government, and any 
agency or instrumentality of any such foreign 
government or of any such organization or 
subdivision; (3) the term ‘central bank’ in- 
cludes any foreign bank or banker authorized 
to perform any one or more of the functions 
of a central bank; (4) the term ‘person’ 
includes any individual, or any corporation, 
partnership, association, or other similar or- 
ganization; and (5) the term ‘insured bank’ 
shall have the meaning given to it in section 
12B of this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar bill (H. R. 4216) was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an address made by 


me, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
NATIONAL-DEFENSE MIGRATION 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 113 and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


House Resolution 113 


Resolved, That the select committee con- 
ducting the investigation and study of the 
interstate migration of destitute citizens, au- 
thorized by House Resolution 63 of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, and continued by House 
Resolution 16 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, be continued for the duration of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, with all powers 
granted to it under House Resolution 63, 
House Resolution 491, and House Resolution 
629 of the Seventy-sixth Congress and 
House Resolution 16 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, and that the said committee be 
known as the Select Committee Investigat- 
ing National Defense Migration. 

That the said select committee be author- 
ized to further inquire into the interstate 
migration of citizens, emphasizing the pres- 
ent and potential consequences of the migra- 
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tion caused by the national-defense program, 
the effects of this migration on the various 
agricultural programs, and the development 
of economic conditions creating stranded 
communities and areas of potential migra- 
tion, 

The said select committee may report to 
the House with recommendations for legis- 
lation at any time, but in no event later than 
January 3, 1943. 

That the heads of the executive depart- 
ments and other executive agencies detail 
and/or engage personnel temporarily to assist 
the select committee upon the request of 
the chairman. The committee may utilize 
such voluntary and uncompensated services 
as it may deem necessary. The committee 
may utilize the services of facilities of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
Government. 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes, being one-half the 
time, to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fis]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the continuation throughout the 
duration of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress of the so-called Select Committee 
to Investigate the Interstate Migration 
of Destitute Citizens, which was set up 
during the last Congress, and that it 
shall hereafter be known as the Select 
Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration. 

The committee, as provided in the reso- 
lution, may report to the House with 
recommendations for legislation at any 
time, but in no event later than January 
3, 1943. 

This committee, with the work of which 
I believe most of us are familiar, is 
headed, as you all know, by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Joun H. To- 
Lan]. Other members of the select com- 
mittee are the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Osmers]. 
Recently there has been added to the 
committee to fill a vacancy since the be- 
ginning of this session, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

The committee, I believe, has com- 
manded the respect not only of all Mem- 
bers of the House but also of all citizens 
throughout the country who are inter- 
ested in the serious problem of interstate 
migration of destitute citizens. The com- 
mittee has not sought any great publicity. 
They have been conducting, in a very 
courteous manner, a careful and thor- 
ough investigation. They have been do- 
ing a good job. I hope the resolution will 
be adopted. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Toran] has issued a statement concern- 
ing the work of the committee of which 
he is chairman, which statement is as 
follows: 


The select committee was created by the 
House on April 22, 1940, and began its first 
hearings July 29, 1940. In the 8 months since 
our first hearings opened we have completed 
a comprehensive study of the movements of 
destitute families across State lines, their 
causes and effect during the last decade. 

In the midst of this study a great new 
movement, that of defense migrants, began. 
It is with this whole new pattern of prob- 
lems that the committee now concerns itself 
and asks for continuation, under the title of 
the Committee to Investigate National De- 
fense Migration. 
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By order of the House the report of our 
committee on work accomplished to date is 
due next Thursday, April 3. I am happy to 
inform you that the report will be released 
on time. 

Outside of interested Members of the House, 
the following individuals and public groups 
request continuation: Chester C. Davis, De- 
fense Commissioner on Agriculture; Harriet 
Elliott, Defense Commissioner on Consumer 
Protection; Paul V. McNutt, Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency; Charles P. Taft, 
Assistant Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and 
Related Defense Activities; William Green, 
president, American Federation of Labor; 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president, General 
Federation of Womens Clubs; National Trav- 
elers Aid Association; Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ of America (Home Mis- 
sion Council of North America); National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, as well as lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals. 


It gives me pleasure at this time to 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the author of 
this resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know that I can say much to you 
about the work of this committee or 
the continuation of the committee in 
5 minutes, but I do want to sketch very 
briefly some of the things we have been 
doing and some of the things that have 
prompted us in asking for the continu- 
ance of this committee during the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. 

This committee was set up last summer 
upon a resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Totan]. 
When members were appointed appar- 
ently it was the purpose of the Speaker 
at that time to place someone on the 
committee from each of the major sec- 
tions of the United States. You will 
notice that the five members pretty 
well cover the different sections of the 
United States. 

We started with our first hearings in 
New York in the latter part of July or the 
first of August; then we went to Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; then to Chicago; next to 
Lincoln, Nebr.; then to Oklahoma City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles; and then 
back to Washington, D. C. 

While we were in California, we made 
a 2-day trip down through the central 
part of the State visiting a good many 
of the largest farming areas, visiting 
many of the private labor camps, and 
also some of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration migrant camps. We came back 
to Washington the first part of December 
and started our hearings in Washington. 
We heard from a great many of the vari- 
ous governmental agencies, as well as 
private agencies, interested in this 
problem. 

Let me say to you very frankly that 
had it not been for the changed condi- 
tions that came before us in Washing- 
ton—that became apparent to us at that 
time—we would not be here today asking 
a continuation of this committee. So 
far as our primary interest has been 
concerned—agricultural migration—I be- 
lieve we have pretty well completed that 
work for the present, and our report will 
be filed within the next 2 or 3 days cover- 
ing our work up to this time and mak- 
ing recommendations based upon those 
hearings. 

But by the time we got to the Wash- 
ington hearings in December the na- 
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tional-defense program was well under 
Way, and it became apparent that this 
migrant problem was being greatly ac- 
centuated as a result of our defense pro- 
gram. People were rushing to the sites 
of these various defense projects in 
search of work without apparently any 
previous consideration of housing, sani- 
tation, schools, and various other things 
we usually think of as being necessary 
for proper living conditions. We also 
started wondering what was going to 
happen not only to these workers who 
were engaged in the construction part 
of the program but to those who were 
going to operate the plants. A great 
many of these plants, of course, are 
bound to be of a temporary nature. 
Their operation is bound to be tempo- 
rary, and when this emergency is over a 
great many of the plants are bound to 
close down with a suddenness that will 
give to us, unless we study it ahead of 
time and plan and prepare for it, a 
terrific shock. 

Mr. Chester Davis, of the Defense 
Commission, was one of the first to ask 
us to continue the work of this commit- 
tee, with particular emphasis upon the 
defense migration. Mr. Paul McNutt 
likewise asked that we continue it. Miss 
Harriet Elliott, another member of the 
Defense Commission, Monseigneur Ryan, 
head of the Social Welfare Organization 
of the Catholic Church, and various other 
persons and organizations interested in 
this problem asked us to continue the 
work of this committee. As a result of 
these various requests our committee 
discussed it, considered it carefully, and 
the consequence was the introduction of 
this resolution that is before us at this 
time. I believe there is a great work to 
be done and that the committee should 
be continued. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day the gentleman from Vermont com- 
plained that I did not yield him time on 
a certain piece of legislation. I now 
yield him as much time as he may de- 
sire. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain excerpts from news- 
papers. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution comes from the Rules Com- 
mittee with a recommendation for its 
adoption. I think it should be adopted, 
although I have some misgivings as to 
just what it may accomplish because, 
after all, the thing it seeks to reach, if I 
understand it correctly, is part and 
parcel of a major over-all problem that 
is the primary concern of the Congress 
as a whole. 

You will recall that the so-called Tolan 
committee was set up some time ago to 
study the problem of interstate migra- 
tion. It had come to the attention of 
Congress in many ways that destitute 
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people living in areas where they could 
no longer make a decent living for one 
reason or another were migrating from 
those areas into other areas where they 
hoped to find employment. Many of the 
areas to which they went unfortunately 
were areas where there was not sufficient 
employment to take care of them, and 
as a result the relief loads on those areas 
became terrific. Suffering and destitu- 
tion was on every hand. It was said to 
be a problem for the Congress to con- 
sider because the migration was across 
State lines and because it was a national 
problem. In an effort to determine what 
the causes of that migration were and 
what might be done to alleviate some of 
the distress and suffering that flows from 
such migration the Tolan committee was 
set up. 

In considering this proposal for the ex- 
tension of the committee I believe we 
should bear in mind that the problem 
which I understand this resolution seeks 
to deal with is a different problem from 
the one originally sought to be dealt with 
by the Tolan committee. 

In other words, the migration that was 
in mind when the committee was first set 
up was migration from an area where 
there was no work to another area where 
there likewise was no work. The migra- 
tion that is presently taking place all 
over the country is a migration to areas 
where there is employment. If I under- 
stand this proposal correctly, it contem- 
plates a coming of the time when the war 
will end, when the tremendous war or 
defense effort that is presently going on 
the country will come to an end and 
when the workers who have migrated to 
these areas of defense effort will find 
themselves out of employment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. I am very much 
interested in what the gentleman has 
said with reference to the purpose of the 
committee, and I am in agreement with 
him. A different type of problem has 
arisen in the Middle West recently as a 
result of the defense program. That is 
a problem that results from an exodus of 
persons engaged in labor in the Middle 
West to places where defense plants are 
established. It is a well-known fact that 
there are not a great many defense 
plants in the Middie West. The section 
of the country which lost the greatest 
amount of population during the last de- 
cade is now being more greatly denuded 
of its labor by an exodus of labor to 
points along the seaboard or to the in- 
dustrial sections where people are seek- 
ing work. 

May not that problem be considered 
by this committee as well as the problem 
to which the gentleman has addressed 
himself up to this point? 

Mr. HALLECK. The resolution does 
provide that the committee shall study 
the facts of this migration; that is, with 
reference to defense-work migration and 
the various agricultural problems, and, 
knowing the gentleman’s intense interest 
in agriculture, I take it he has that in 
mind. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 8 additional minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Would it not be 
possible for this committee to give con- 
sideration to the question of the balanc- 
ing of our national economy by recom- 
mending that a reasonable number of 
these defense plants be located in the 
Middle West, which has suffered so 
drastically from the ravages of nature, 
from drought and from crop failures? 
Would it not be within the province of 
this committee to give consideration to 
the question of recommending that this 
unbalancing be offset to the advantage 
of the Middle West, which has suffered 
so badly, by the location of some of these 
defense plants in the Middle West? 
That would have an additional effect of 
decentralizing industry, which is one of 
the objectives of the defense program, 
and it would also greatly benefit the Mid- 
dle West, which needs this sort of a 
program. 

Mr. HALLECK. Under the resolution 
I think clearly the committee could 
make such a recommendation. As to 
whether or not it would be followed by 
those in authority in respect to the loca- 
tion of further defense industries, I do 
not know. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I realize the gen- 
tleman cannot commit himself as to 
what the committee may do, but I be- 
lieve it would be well, when we vote to 
continue the committee, that the Con- 
gress indicate, and those who are in- 
terested in the problem of the Middle 
West should indicate to the committee, 
that it give consideration to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Right along that line, I 
may say that the committee has given 
that consideration, particularly since the 
Washington hearings held last December. 
We have quite a little testimony from 
Chester Davis and others in reference to 
the placing of defense industries and its 
effect upon the movement of people and 
the dislocation of people; however, we 
are without authority other than to get 
these facts and deliver them to the House. 

Mr. HALLECK. The committee would 
be permitted under this resolution to 
make a recommendation? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and that is one of 
the things we expect to do. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now, if I might pro- 
ceed for a moment, in order to conclude 
my statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to give this 
note of warning to the committee as it 
enters upon its work. I said a moment 
ago that the resolution clearly contem- 
plates the potential problem of migration 
that will follow the end of the war effort, 
because many of the industries are highly 
temporary in their nature and will be 
closed down after the war is over. Iam 
one of those who believes that a man go- 
ing from his home in Nebraska, Indiana, 
or any place else to take one of these 
high-paid defense jobs should under- 
stand, know, and realize that it is in- 
cumbent upon him to think a little bit 
ahead and to begin to make some prepa- 
ration for his resettlement after this 
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emergency is over. I for one would not 
want to go on record here today by sup- 
porting this resolution as putting the 
Government in the position of saying to 
these workers: “You can spend every 
dime you make, you can live high, wide, 
and handsome, while this job holds, and 
after it ends the Government will step in, 
assume the problem of your resettlement 
and undertake to see to it that you are 
put back to some place where you will 
again have a job.” 

I just do not want these people who are 
going to these jobs to have any idea that 
the Congress of the United States, rather 
than expecting them as individuals to 
make some provision for their own future 
security, is going to immediately, even be- 
fore the time comes, when there is a 
problem, undertake to carry the responsi- 
bility for them. I think that is one danger 
that is implicit in the extension of this 
committee’s life. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
the gentleman emphasizes that point and 
the committee, if its life is extended, 
should take note of that so that one of the 
fruits of its work might be to give this 
kind of warning to these workers who are 
migrating. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
clusion, may I suggest again that the 
problem of migration, as it is referred to 
in the pending resolution and in the work 
of this committee, is part and parcel of 
the whole problem? There is no question 
but what we are now living under an- 
other illusion of prosperity created by 
the tremendous deficit financing of de- 
fense work. One of these days we will 
be back with our old problems of con- 
tinuing economic depression and the ne- 
cessity of working out ways and means 
to bring about economic recovery. 

I wish I could feel in my heart that we 
had solved the problems of economic de- 
pression before this latest phase came 
upon us, but I am one of those who are 
very much afraid that we have not solved 
them, and that one of these fine days 
those problems will be back upon us with 
ever-increasing fury. 

Therefore, as this committee works 
along and as all of us work along in a 
spirit of unity for the preservation of our 
country and for its defense against the 
threat of dictators from without, let us 
constantly have in mind the coming of a 
day when we will again be suffering the 
ravages of unemployment, depression, 
distress, and suffering, and let us, as far 
as we can, build our program to the end 
that when this is over we can so revitalize 
our economy as to provide real work op- 
portunities for our men and women who 
want to work. Let us not be willing to 
say, “Oh, well, just have another public 
works program and continue with more 
of our deficit financing,” because one of 
these days, whether we like it or not, we 
ps to get to the bottom of the 
sock, 

There is only one solution for the gen- 
eral problem and that is to provide real 
work opportunities for the people who 
want to work. If this committee can per- 
form any real service in that direction, I 
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think it should do it. It should develop 
in these defense workers a recognition 
of their individual responsibility to take 
care of themselves and their families. 
It should be constantly shaping policies 
and views and preparing programs that 
may be adopted by Congress to the end 
that we bring about real economic recov- 
ery. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when I ac- 
cepted a place upon this Select Commit- 
tee for the Investigation of Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens I had two 
very definite notions in mind with respect 
to that committee. One was that we 
should finish our work on time and the 
other was that we should keep our ex- 
penditures within the allotted money that 
was given us by the Committee on Ac- 
counts. Our report that is due on April 3 
will be filed by that time, and I under- 
stand there will be a few dollars left in 
the fund after we have finished our work. 

This committee has called the atten- 
tion of Congress and the Nation to a 
rather serious condition that exists in 
this country. It seems to me that it has 
uncovered a situation that is far more 
serious than mere relief, that is, that we 
are witnessing the development in this 
country of a gypsy population of about 
4,000,000 people. It is my understanding 
of our Constitution that every citizen of 
the United States is also a citizen of the 
State wherein he resides. We have about 
4,000,000 people who at this time are not 
residents or citizens of any State. 

I agree with everything the gentleman 
from Indiana has said in regard to the 
work of this committee. I hope that it 
does not, and I am sure that it will not, 
become a mere instrument whereby more 
and greater relief is provided when all 
this national-defense industry is over. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does not the gentleman 
feel that rather than have this problem 
develop by concentrating the defense in- 
dustries in the thickly populated sections 
of the country, it would be better to pre- 
vent the rise of the problem by distrib- 
uting defense industries through the Mid- 
dle West and pushing them back from the 
Seaboard so that this concentration of 
defense population will not take place? 

Mr. CURTIS. I very much agree with 
the gentleman, and the committee has 
done considerable along that line. Of 
course, we are without authority to tell 
the Defense Commission, or anyone else, 
where they shall locate industries, but we 
have placed in our records and brought to 
the attention of several members of the 
Defense Commission the situation that is 
arising by reason of the congestion of 
these defense industries. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure the gentle- 
man’s committee is doing a good piece of 
work in that connection, and I hope you 
will continue to call that to the attention 
of the country, because up to date at 
least there has been altogether too much 


of a tendency to concentrate these in- 
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dustries in the large cities and thereby 
aggravate the problem the committee is 
attempting to alleviate. I believe the at- 
tention of the country should repeatedly 
be called to the fact that throughout the 
Middle West, where there are so many 
unemployed people, there are splendid 
places to locate defense industries with- 
out aggravating the migrant problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. If the gentleman 
will read our Washington hearings, par- 
ticularly the testimony of Chester Davis, 
he will find that we have gone into that 
matter and have shown what a potential 
labor supply there is in the agricultural 
area. I may say that the decentralizing 
of defense industries and placing them in 
the agricultural areas has been opposed 
by certain organized labor groups, which 
wanted those industries established in 
the industrial “ghost towns” in indus- 
trial States, 

Mr. MUNDT. I may add that Chester 
Davis has been very friendly to that kind 
of movement. I only wish more of our 
dollar-a-year men came from the Middle 
West. 

Mr. O'CONNOR., Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. May I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that 
the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and 
western Nebraska, as the gentleman 
knows, are being drained white of our 
skilled labor, for these men are going 
elsewhere. The result is that our unem- 
ployment situation is just as bad as it 
has ever been, The defense program has 
not helped it at all. In addition none of 
the States I have mentioned has any of 
the industries we are speaking about de- 
veloping to carry out the defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I assure him that 
I am very much in sympathy with the 
decentralizing of defense industries. 

Coming back to the situation with re- 
gard to these migrants, as I said earlier, 
perhaps somewhere between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 people who are citizens of 
the United States are not citizens of any 
State. What happens to them? They 
travel from one State to another trying 
to find work or relief or what not. 

They are given a little temporary re- 
lief and told to move on, and the result 
has been a contest between States over 
settlement laws. In the last few years 
the legislatures of a number of States 
have increased the settlement require- 
ments for persons seeking relief, This 
has meant that the burden has fallen 
upon the private charities in our large 
cities and created a tremendous problem. 
Regardless of what is ultimately done 
from the standpoint of relief in connec- 
tion with these people, I believe and I 
hope this committee will be able to bring 
forth recommendations that will again 
place these people in the communities 
where they belong, where they can have 
their homes and their friends and their 
neighbors. 

I stated in the beginning of my re- 
marks that we wanted to finish this in- 
vestigation on time. There were several 
things that happened in 1940. One of 
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them was the starting of the European 
war and of our defense program. For 
the first time in the history of our Re- 
public Congress remained in session until 
the new Congress came into being, and 
whether some of you recall it or not, it 
was also an election year. In spite of 
all these obstacles the committee traveled 
several thousand miles, heard hundreds 
of witnesses. Our hearings will include 
about 14 volumes. With the stress of all 
these things, I feel that we have not been 
able to go into the problem as well as we 
should. 

In addition to this, the whole picture 
of the movement of people and their dis- 
location has become more accentuated 
by reason of the defense program itself, 
but, after all, I am not so very much 
worried about the problems facing these 
people who are going to these defense in- 
dustries. They are all going to get a job 
and those who get on the pay roll will 
somehow get along. The various agen- 
cies will muddle through in some way and 
everybody will be taken care of, but I am 
thinking of that day when all this defense 
industry stops very abruptly. I, for one, 
hope that our economy will be such and 
that these individuals will have planned 
for themselves to such an extent that 
mere relief is not the only answer when 
that time comes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. How are 
they going to plan for themselves when 
there are not any defense industries to 
go to and they are growing poorer every 
day? How are they going to know where 
to find jobs? 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish you would not 
discourage this committee by emphasiz- 
ing how tremendously difficult the job 
will be. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I only hope 
you tell us what answers you have 
thought of along these lines. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been definitely 
talked of in our committee, although 
there have been some witnesses who have 
disagreed with the proposition that there 
might be some enforced saving on the 
part of people engaged in national-de- 
fense industries, so that when the emer- 
gency is over they are not dependent upon 
public relief. The details of that have 
not been worked out and there is oppo- 
sition to it, but that is one of the lines 
we have been trying to pursue. We want 
to do exactly the thing that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] called 
to our attention and that is not make 
everyone dependent upon relief when this 
defense program is over. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I am interested in 
the statement of the able Representative 
from Nebraska that some means should 
be devised to force saving for the evil day 
so that these people may not be left 
stranded when a condition of unemploy- 
ment comes about, and I would like to 
ask my distinguished colleague from Ne- 
braska what he thinks about the farmer 
in the South whose income is less than 
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$200 a year. What does the gentleman 
think about forcing that man to save out 
of his meager earnings when he cannot 
make enough or does not make enough 
for the bare necessities of life, to say 
one about any of the comforts of 
life? 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall be pleased to 
answer the gentleman. In the first place, 
the gentleman has misunderstood my 
statement. I simply cited that as an il- 
lustration of the type of thing we were 
trying to follow through on, and, in the 
second place, I do not feel that the 
farmer the gentleman refers to, if he is 
making only $200 a year, would be an 
employee in a national-defens~ industry. 
We are referring to those people who are 
receiving wages that would justify fol- 
lowing such a plan. And, again, I am 
not advocating that as a recommenda- 
tion of the committee. I simply cite that 
as one of the things called to the atten- 
tion of the committee in regard to na- 
tional-defense migration. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. If the gentleman 
will yield for a further question, I will 
call his attention to the fact that these 
people represent about ten or fifteen mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of this country 
and are a very substantial part of our 
population. I wonder if the gentleman 
has thought about trying to suggest some 
means of raising the income of these 
people so that the conditions would be 
different in these communities? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I am glad to 
inform the gentleman that, so far as my 
interests on this committee are con- 
cerned, or until this whole war emer- 
gency came along, were primarily with 
the agricultural: people of the United 
States, because I felt that was the source 
of most of our outward migration, both 
in the areas of the South that are prob- 
lem areas, and the area I know the best— 
the Great Plains States—where the 
drought and the dust storms have made 
conditions almost unbearable for the 
people there. This committee has gone 
into the problems of farm prices, soil 
problems, water needs, mechanization, 
and other farm problems. I may say 
that my own State of Nebraska has had 
a percentage loss in population second in 
the entire Union. Half of those people 
have gone from my own congressional 
district. I believe the plight of agricul- 
ture is the source of a great deal of this 
migration. While many of those people 
did not take to the road and become 
“oakies,” or the individuals referred to 
in John Steinbeck’s book, they did leave 
the farm unwillingly and went to the 
city and perhaps got a job, and may have 
displaced someone who did become a 
migrant. 

I wish this Committee of Five could 
provide the solution of all our agricul- 
tural ills, I say to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN]. That is one 
of the problems that we are working on, 
but, after all, we cannot do what this 
entire Congress up to date has failed to 
do. I do believe our report will contain 
some worth while suggestions toward 
that end. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
en yield? 


CURTIS, Yes, 
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Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman is fa- 
miliar with our section of the State. Will 
the committee make some recommenda- 
tions to take care of our territory? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; there will be rec- 
ommendations dealing with the drought 
area, involving water conservation, farm 
ownership, and related items. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. YOUNGDAHL]. 

Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of transient unemployed is a 
very serious one not only from the stand- 
point of cost to the community, but from 
the standpoint of permanent rehabilita- 
tion to any metropolitan district such as 
mine. I agree with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HaLLecK] that it will be 
extremely important after the present 
emergency. 

The city of Minneapolis, part of which 
I have the honor to represent in the 
House of Representatives, is vitally in- 
terested in the problem of the transient 
unemployed workers or the transient un- 
employed and his family. In cities of the 
population group of 250,000 to 500,000, 
Minneapolis ranks second in the num- 
ber of transient cases handled. A study 
of this problem in Minneapolis shows 
that the average unemployed transient 
family consists of a man and his wife 
and four children. Their care under the 
department of public relief costs the 
city of Minneapolis approximately $115,- 
000 annually. In addition to this fund 
private agencies expended a considerable 
amount of money in meeting the direct 
needs of families following the expiration 
of the regular 15-day public-relief period. 

For instance, during the month of June 
1940, 176 transient cases were dealt with 
in varying degrees by private agencies in 
Minneapolis for which there are no funds 
for this purpose. Although the cost to 
Minneapolis is approximately $115,000 
per year, the expenditure of this amount 
of money is meeting only the bare neces- 
sities of livelihood for these transient 
unemployed, and is in no way helping to 
permanently solve this problem or to 
offer any means of stabilization. ; 

In Minneapolis a transient service was 
set up by all agencies for homeless per- 
sons and families. At the present time 
relief is given to employable transient 
couples for only 15 days and only emer- 
gency medical care is furnished. Most 
other cities have somewhat similar rules 
and regulations regarding the care of 
these transients. The very fact that they 
are transients and that no city is willing 
or financially able to let down the bars 
and class them as residents compels them 
to remain transients and condemns them 
to a floating existence finding temporary 
employment where they can and moving 
from place to place in order to come un- 
der short periods of direct relief. 

Without Federal leadership and Fed- 
eral financial aid the problem of the 
transient unemployed seemingly must al- 
ways remain such a problem with the 
consequent heavy drain on relief funds 
of various cities. It is a problem that I 
believe not only my district, but every 
oe tee will be interested in seeing 

solved, 
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I believe the work of this committee 
in making an investigation of facts and 
attempting to work out a permanent so- 
lution is one to be commended and its 
continuation should be supported. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope very much that this 
resolution will be adopted. I think the 
gentlemen on this committee have done 
a mighty good job. 

I think there is the greatest impor- 
tance in what the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HALLECK] said about the tre- 
mendous importance of solving funda- 
mentally the economic problem that will 
confront us in the future, but I cannot 
expand on that in 2 minutes. I should 
like to say to this committee that I hope 
very much, since its scope has been some- 
what broadened to consider defense mi- 
gration, that that does not mean that the 
committee will in any way neglect the 
splendid job done up to now in studying 
the more basic problems of migration of 
homeless people about our country and 
the destitution of a large number of our 
farm people. I doubt very seriously that 
those problems will be very much miti- 
gated by the business of the defense pro- 
gram, and as I have said many times on 
the floor, I feel that those people who 
have in the past throughout the history 
of America been the tillers and owners 
of the soil are the backbone of our Na- 
tion. I hope the committee will continue 
its work in that field just as vigorously as 
it has done it up to now, and I hope this 
resolution will be agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Toran], the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, it is really 
in the spirit of gratitude that I address 
the House today rather than in a spirit 
of appeal for a continuation of my own 
committee. I have lived with this prob- 
lem for about a year, and it is the most 
interesting investigation and the most 
interesting matter I was ever connected 
with. During our entire national exist- 
ence we have spent millions of dollars 
for the regulation and protection of in- 
terstate commerce, the passing of iron 
and steel through the States. Congress 
has appropriated during the last five 
sessions for the regulation and control of 
the migration of birds $7,500 each year; 
but we never, up until this investigation, 
have spent any money for the study of 
human migration. 

As a committee we have paid no at- 
tention to partisanship. The finest gen- 
tlemen I have ever been associated with 
in my life are the members of this com- 
mittee, Congressmen OsMERS, PARSONS, 
Conrrs, and SPARKMAN, and we have an 
able new member, Congressman ARNOLD, 
of Illinois, succeeding Congressman Par- 
sons. We traveled throughout the 
United States and never issued a single 
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subpena. Neither did we ever attempt 
to cross-examine any witness. 

What constitutes migration? We 
have always had it in the United States. 
In the early days of this country we wel- 
comed migration. Lincoln was a mi- 
grant from Kentucky and he always re- 
ferred to how well the Ohio people took 
care of him. 

But when the depression came along 
all sorts of barriers are raised against 
human migration from State to State. I 
would like to say to you that everyone 
has a constitutional right in this country 
to move from one State to the other. 
The migration of people between States 
is caused by many things—wornout soil, 
unemployment, mechanization, and 
other factors. Therefore there is no 
single solution to the migration problem 
in this country. 

We started out in New York. Mayor 
LaGuardia was our first witness, He 
said this is a national problem. We 
heard the Governors of the States. We 
heard the leaders of most every State in 
the Union. They all agree that it is a 
national problem. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] referred to his State. Please 
ponder these figures: One-half of his 
congressional district had to migrate to 
other States. Eight years of steady 
drought in his district caused them to 
move. 

In all of our travels—and we exam- 
ined nearly 400 witnesses—we never met 
one of them who did not want to stay 
home if he could stay home. But there 
comes a time when you have got to 
move. In other words, our own Amer- 
ican people will not starve standing still. 

Now what are you going to do about 
it? We certainly can do better than 
we have been doing. They leave their 
farms. They go on the road. The first 
thing they run into is the private em- 
ployment agency that offers them jobs 
when there are no jobs across the State 
border. We have contractors, who 
transport migrants from Southern States 
all the way up into Michigan. No rest; 
no nothing. 

Under the laws of this country, you 
know, there is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission watching carefully every 
railroad, requiring the unloading, feed- 
ing, and watering of cattle every 24 
hours, We have been paying more at- 
tention to cattle than we have to human 
beings. 

I have introduced a bill that will put 
these private employment agencies out 
of the business of sending these people 
across State lines, promising them jobs 
when there are no jobs. What is the 
solution to it? What are we going to do 
about it? Are we going to remain idle 
like we have in all the years of our 
history? 

Nearly every State in the Union has 
laws making it a misdemeanor to trans- 
port a destitute citizen across State lines, 
One State law makes it a felony, a peni- 
tentiary offense to transport a destitute 
person across the State line. They have 
raised barriers in every State in the 
Union, making a residence qualification 
from 1 year up to 5 years. In other 
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words, when you leave your home in one 
State now you lose your residence there 
and you do not acquire a new one. You 
become a homeless, Stateless wanderer 
in this country of ours. If we can fix a 
status for iron and coal and steel in this 
country we ought to be able to fix a status 
for a good American citizen who has to 
move on account of circumstances over 
which he had no control. [Applause.] 

Now, about the farmers. The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN] 
mentioned the farmers. There is not an 
acre of farming ground in my district. 
There are no migrant camps or anything 
like that in my district. One of the solu- 
tions of this problem is to keep them at 
home. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion appropriation was cut this year. We 
are making a fight to restore it. Those 
people do not want to leave their homes. 
I want to make this one point to you. 
We have to make this country worth 
fighting for and dying for and we can- 
not do this by kicking around millions 
of our migrant people. We must watch 
the morale of our people. You had 
4,000,000 of these migrants on the road 
last year that were just kicked around. 
What are we going to do for them? It 
seems to me when we have standing com- 
mittees and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission watching over the entire 
interstate transportation system, pro- 
tecting the free flow of commodities in 
this country, and appropriate thousands 
for the regulation and protection of 
wildlife, it is about time we address a lit- 
tle attention to the human equation in 
this country. [Applause.] 

I would like to point this out to you— 
that each of you are citizens of your re- 
spective States, and under the Constitu- 
tion you are citizens of the 48 States. You 
go broke or lose your farm and try to 
negotiate the 48 States, or some of them, 
and see what you are up against. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I do 
not raise any opposition to the spirit or 
principle of this resolution. I agree that 
the committee is wrestling with a very 
important problem, and the work thus far 
accomplished is largely attributable to the 
able and sincere leadership of the gen- 
tleman from California. I do wish to call 
attention, however, to the language of 
the resolution in line 9, page 2, that “the 
heads of the executive departments and 
other executive agencies detail and/or 
engage! —and I labor those three words 
“and/or engage”—personnel temporarily 
to assist the select committee upon the 
request of the chairman. I am mindful 
that it is too late to approach this angle 
by an attempted amendment, but I would 
like to have the Recorp reflect the inten- 
tion of the committee with regard to the 
administration of that particular lan- 
guage in the resolution, to the end that 
we are not throwing the door wide open 
to a vast increase in Government person- 
nel for the functions intended. 

Mr. TOLAN, Has the gentleman ever 
had any experience with the Committee 
on Accounts? 
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Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I have 
not. I have not been here long enough. 

Mr. TOLAN. You will find out there 
is not much trouble about that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 


Mr. LEAVY. There is some consider- 
able contention made that since the na- 
tional-defense program is absorbing so 
many unemployed there no longer exists 
the necessity for the continuance of a 
committee such as the gentleman has so 
eminently headed and been so well sup- 


ported by the membership of the com- 


mittee; but is it not a fact that just the 
contrary is true—that the national-de- 
fense program is causing a migration of 
unemployed people far beyond the needs 
and its ability to absorb them? 

Mr. TOLAN. Yes. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. That was 
brought out by several witnesses last week 
at our hearings. The defense program 
has augmented the migration; not only 
augmented it, but there are four or five 
people waiting for each and every job. 

Mr. LEAVY. This committee there- 
fore ought to be continued, for its need 
is even greater than it was a year ago. 

Mr. TOLAN. I thank my good friend 
the gentleman from Washington Con- 
gressman LEAVY, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On that 
particular point I have in my hand an 
article from the most recent number of 
the Daily Argus Leader, which deals with 
the question of men migrating from small 
communities to the shipyards and other 
places seeking employment. Later in the 
day I shall ask permission to extend the 
article in the RECORD. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I should like to get the 
gentleman’s reaction for the benefit of 
those on this side who are going to sup- 
port the resolution as to what the future 
of this legislation will be; how much it 
will cost. 

Mr. TOLAN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from New York that it is rearly a 
year now since our committee was set up. 
We spent $23,000 and will have some small 
amount to return. As to the cost, we 
have been working on our final report 
and have not had time to complete our 
break-down on the appropriation to be 
asked for. Let me say, however, that we 
never spent a dime on publicity and that 
we borrowed every bit of help we could. 
I can allay any fears that any unreason- 
able sum of money will be asked. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman expect 
to ask for more money than he had orig- 
inally? 

Mr. TOLAN. I do not know about 
that; Ihave noidea. The resolution was 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] and will be presented to 
the Committee on Accounts for action. 

Mr. FISH. I shall support the con- 
tinuation of the committee. It is one 
thing if the gentleman expects to ask for 
the same amount or not more than the 
same amount his committee had last year 
but quite another if he expects to ask for 
$50,000 or $100,000. 
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Mr. TOLAN. As I say, I have no idea 
at this time just what amount of money 
will be requested from the Committee on 
Accounts. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLAN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 


understanding is that if there are idle 
factories in the cities with thoroughly 
competent workers in the immediate 
neighborhood who could work in defense 
production the gentleman’s committee 
will consider having a defense industry 
put in such factories. For instance, in 
my own city of Lowell there are vacant 
factories and there are highly skilled 
labor in that city also. 

Mr. TOLAN. Absolutely. That is 
within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Speaker, let me in conclusion say 
again that I am deeply grateful for the 
assistance we have had from the leader- 
ship of this House—and that means on 
both sides of the House—the Speaker, the 
majority leader, the minority leader, the 
assistance we have had from the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, and 
every member of the Rules Committee 
which reported the resolution out favor- 
ably—and to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Lewis]. I again say to you I 
close in a spirit of gratitude. {Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
{Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
if the membership were informed as to 
the splendid services and valuable work 
this committee has rendered to the House 
and to the country there would not be a 
single vote cast against this resolution, 
which proposes to extend the time of this 
committee. 

I may say to the gentleman from New 
York in answer to his objection or ques- 
tion, that it merely means the committee 
may have the right to request aid from 
the departments so they would not be 
obliged to spend any more money than 
absolutely necessary. To my colleague, a 
member of the Rules Committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fis], let me 
say that during my many years of service 
I have never seen a committee more eco- 
nomical than this so-called Tolan com- 
mittee. 

The gentleman who preceded me, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Toran], 
chairman of this committee—yes, and 
each and every member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Sparkman], the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Osmers], and the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], have shown 
themselves to be sincere, honest, and 
hard-working men, and although the 
committee is composed of these very con- 
scientious and active members, I know it 
will be materially strengthened in its 
work by the appointment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARNOLD] as a 
member to fill the existing vacancy who, 
as the House knows, is an exceptionally 
able and diligent member. 

I do not know of a committee of the 
House that has devoted its time and en- 
ergy to a greater degree with a desire to 
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be of aid in bringing about or eliminat- 
ing unfortunate migration conditions 
that might develop after the prepared- 
ness or defense program is out of the 
way than has this committee. The work 
they have done up to now entitles them, 
as I say, to the thanks of the House; but 
I must not omit to say that some pre- 
liminary investigations of the problems 
of migrant workers were originally made 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Correr], the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Vooruts], in cooperation with about 
40 other Members. They began work- 
ing on the problem of unemployment, 
and I am sure that this group, which is 
composed of members of both parties will 
cooperate with this committee in con- 
tinuing its splendid work in the future, 

This committee, unlike certain Mem- 
bers of the House, does not brand any- 
one who tries to improve the conditions 
of labor as being a Socialist, a Com- 
munist, or a person dangerous to the 
community, They view these men as 
men who are entitled in this great Na- 
tion of ours to provide themselves and 
their families with the necessities of life. 
Due to conditions that existed a few 
years ago, millions of people, unfortu- 
nately, were unable to find employment, 
and they were obliged to migrate to other 
parts of the country. Because of this 
condition many agencies in this country 
took advantage of these unemployed by 
charging them exorbitant fees for tem- 
porary positions, and in many instances 
misrepresented the work that was to be 
given them in the place to which they 
were lured in search of employment. I 
hope we have put an end to that, and 
with the bill now pending, which I hope 
will be enacted shortly, we will put all 
of these cutthroats and dishonest men 
out of business. 

We all must recognize that the de- 
fense program will bring about a dislo- 
cation of labor, not only in the farming 
sections, but also in those centers of the 
Middle West which have been shorn of 
thousands of skilled mechanics and 
skilled laborers. Consequently, in view 
of conditions, I feel it is timely that a 
thorough study be made so that when 
these activities cease and legislation is 
most needed, we will have before us the 
results of the committee’s investigations 
and its recommendations upon which we 
can act intelligently. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt the fears enter- 
tained by the gentleman from Indiana 
as to the after-effects of this defense 
migration, as I feel that there will not 
be a recurrence of the conditions which 
confronted the country in 1930, 12 years 
after the World War. Thanks to its 
creation, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission will serve to prevent in the 
future any orgy of inflation similar to 
that which took place in 1928 and 1929, 
which resulted in the financial crash and 
subsequent depression. 

In conclusion, I want to say once more 
that this committee is entitled to the 
appreciation of the House and the coun- 
try for the splendid work which it has 
done. I know they will continue with 
the same determination and sincere ef- 
fort to help the cause of the migrant 
workers. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. KELLY], who is 
ill and unavoidably absent on account of 
illness, may have permission to revise 
and extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Beam]? 

There was no objection. 


NET WEIGHTS IN INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE TRANSACTIONS IN 
COTTON 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 136. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 136 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for consideration of H. R. 968, a bill to pro- 
vide for the use of net weights in interstate 
and foreign commerce transactions in cotton, 
to provide for the standardization of bale 
covering for cotton, and for other purposes, 
That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
65-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit, with or without instructions. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH], and pending that I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Doxey]. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, this net- 
weight cotton bill has been before the 
Congress many, many years. We usu- 
ally pass it in the House but it always 
fails to pass the Senate. I am going 
to state briefly what the bill does, its 
purposes, then try to give you a picture 
of conditions, and finally draw the con- 
clusions that I deem are reasonable and 
logical why this bill, if enacted into law, 
will help the cotton farmer. He is the 
man I am endeavoring to help, and I 
think we all agree that the majority 
of those opposing this legislation are the 
people who are interested in the jute 
industry. We all know the farmer al- 
ways pays the bill, and losses are usually 
passed on to him by those higher up. 

This cotton net-weight bill simply au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate the handling and the trans- 
portation of cotton, and, further, to in- 
vestigate the wrappings that cotton is 
wrapped in when it is ginned. After 
investigating the materials that wrap the 
cotton, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to establish a standard known 
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as United States official cotton tare 
standard, which means prescribing the 
type of bagging or material with which 
the baled cotton will be wrapped when 
ginned. 

The bill goes further and provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture in establish- 
ing this standard has to prescribe that 
the material used for wrapping the cot- 
ton shall not exceed the maximum 
weight of 14 ounces per square yard; 
that the patches put on the baled cotton 
will not weight over 20 ounces each. 
After he promulgates these standard 
tares or establishes standard tares, which 
this bill provides shall be done by Janu- 
ary 15, 1942, then every bale of cotton 
ginned after July 15, 1942, shall be sold 
on a net-weight basis. This simply 
means the cotton shall be sold on the 
basis of the weight of the cotton in the 
bale. In other words, less the weight 
of the wrappings and the ties. 

What condition does that bring about 
that is different from the present condi- 
tion? Briefly, the present condition is, 
as evidenced by the two bales of cotton 
out in the lobby and as evidenced by 
various pictures that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. FULMER], will show you, for he has 
given years and years of thought and 
study to this bill and this type of legis- 
lation, as well as the result that will 
naturally follow to the farmer. I do not 
think there is a Member of this House 
but who will say that the American 
ginned bale of cotton today is the most 
unsightly, the most disgraceful, and the 
most uneconomic package that is put on 
the market today by any business at all. 
Cotton is the only agricultural commod- 
ity that is today sold on a gross-weight 
basis. Of course, if you consider cattle 
an agricultural commodity, some of them 
are sold on the hoof. 

A number of you Members perhaps 
have never seen a bale of cotton or pos- 
sibly do not know how it is ginned. 
Here is what is happening today and 
here is what this bill is endeavoring to 
remedy: The farmer knows that the cot- 
ton he produces will about one-third 
itself. In other words, he puts up 1,500 
pounds of seed cotton in his wagon or 
vehicle and carries it to the gin and 
knows it will gin around about 500 
pounds, or one-third. There the ginner 
usually charges him about $5. This $5 is 
not altogether for ginning. The ginner 
usually sells him the jute. That is this 
open-weaved stuff that you see out here 
on the bale of cotton on exhibit. On the 
average, that costs the farmer about 50 
cents, and it takes about 6 lineal yards 
of jute to cover a bale of cotton. The 
farmer pays for it about 50 cents, and the 
jute that he puts on that cotton will 
weigh around 14 pounds, or at least that. 
The ties will weigh about 14% pounds 
apiece, and there are 6 ties to a bale, 
which is a total of about 9 pounds. You 
get, then, about 23 or 25 pounds of bag- 
ging and ties to a bale of cotton that 
weighs 500 pounds, including wrapping, 
ties, and so forth. 

Of course, the farmer pays for that at 
the gin. Then the farmer takes his cot- 
ton and sells it to the ginner or the cot- 
ton buyer or whoever it is that buys his 
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cotton — possibly a merchant. If that 
bale of cotton weighs 500 pounds, he is 
paid for a weight of 500 pounds. The 
farmer knows, you know, I know, and 
everybody else knows that the farmer is 
getting paid for that jute bagging and 
those ties, and that fact has always ap- 
pealed to the farmer. That fact enables 
the jute interests to keep the cotton 
farmer from knowing what really does 
happen in the buying of the farmer’s 
cotton. 

You will find that those who oppose 
this bill now will say that if you pass this 
bill the farmer will lose that money. 
That is the crux of the situation. That 
is the argument of the jute people. To 
my way of thinking, the farmer will ben- 
efit. He will not get paid for the bagging 
and ties, it is true, if it is sold on the 
net-weight basis, but he will have a dif- 
ferent type bale of cotton; he will have a 
bale of cotton that is wrapped econom- 
ically, neatly, and nicely. Whereas the 
jute will cost 50 cents, the cotton bagging 
may cost $1.50. The ties will be the 
same. But the farmer knows when he 
sells to the cotton buyer that the buyer 
cannot use the cotton himself, as all 
cotton is raised to be ultimately milled 
and manufactured, and he knows that 
the miller or manufacturer never uses 
the bagging or ties for any purpose. 
They are a total waste. 

The farmers know that there are any- 
where from 23 to 26 pounds of tare on 
the bale of cotton. Even if the farmer 
gets 10 cents a pound for his cotton, bag- 
ging and ties, he loses in the long run. 
By the time the buyer and the ware- 
houseman have to handle that large, 
raggedy, disgraceful bale of cotton and 
pay the extra warehouse charges, be- 
cause the bale takes up more room than 
it should, and also pays the large increase 
in the insurance cost, because it is ab- 
solutely inflammable, as well as extra 
transportation charges, there will be con- 
siderable additional cost in the use of 
the present type of cotton bales, and the 
farmer pays it. Go out in the lobby and 
see how quickly the jute on that cotton 
there will burn. Not only the insurance 
rate but the transportation rates are re- 
flected in the price paid to the farmer 
who produced that bale of cotton, to- 
gether with all the other expenses. 
Everybody knows the mills cannot han- 
dle the bagging and ties and have no 
use for them. Furthermore, they take 
off more for tare because the old jute 
absorbs moisture and cotton clings to it, 
so that the mills lose a good many pounds 
of cotton when they unwrap the bale. 

The Liverpool market always takes off 
6 percent of the gross weight of the cot- 
ton for tare, and that is usually 30 
pounds. All cotton is sold at Liverpool on 
the net-weight basis when we export it. 

When that is done, and we know that 
to be the fact, even though the farmer 
gets paid for his bagging and ties that 
is reflected back in the price the mill, or 
the buyers, or the export marketers are 
willing to pay for the cotton. There- 
fore, just as a practical proposition, if the 
farmer gets 10 cents for his cotton in- 
cluding the bagging and ties in that old 
package that belongs way back in the 
horse and buggy days, he is no better off. 
There has not been any progress in the 
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ginning or the looks of a bale of cotton 
generally in the last 75 years. It is today 
just as it was when it was ginned by the 
press, packed by hand, and drawn by the 
mule tied to a pole. If we can get a 
neater package, it will be reflected back 
to the farmer and he will be entitled to 
the benefits and will get them. That is 
what those of us who advocate the pas- 
sage of this bill want, and I hope the bill 
will be passed, for I sincerely believe that 
our cotton farmer now pays these extra 
charges and not the trader. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This 
bill requires net weight? 

Mr. DOXEY. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is 
there any requirement compelling the 
ginners to put on cotton bagging or any 
other type of bagging unless the cotton 
is sold by net weight? 

Mr. DOXEY. No type of bagging is 
absolutely prescribed. You can put on 
any type of bagging that will come with- 
in the weight limit and standards set by 
the Secretary of Agriculture if the cot- 
ton is sold by net weight, but you cannot 
put on this jute that we import from 
India duty-free because it weights more 
than 14 ounces to a square yard. Either 
cotton, or burlap, or something of that 
kind will have to be used as bagging. 
This bill does not provide that cotton 
bagging must absolutely be used, but we 
hope it will be used because it will use 
up around 250,000 bales of cotton a year. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
this bill prohibi the use of jute? 

Mr. DOXEY. It does—that is, the jute 
that is now being used—because the pre- 
scribed bagging cannot weigh more than 
14 ounces to the square yard, and the 
present jute bagging used weighs much 
more than that. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute so that he 
may be interrogated by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DOXEY. I thank the gentleman 
for the additional minute. I shall be 
delighted to answer any questions I can. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
answer this question? First, let me say 
that I am in favor of this bill. 

Mr. DOXEY. I appreciate that. The 
gentleman’s help is valuable. The gen- 
tleman has studied this question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If we can enact 
this bill into law and get it into opera- 
tion, will that not be a step toward bring- 
ing about the high-density compression 
of cotton at the gin? 

Mr. DOXEY. I certainly hope so, be- 
cause it should come, and come quickly. 
A high-density bale would be a wonderful 
benefit not only to the cotton trade but 
to the cotton farmer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If that should 
happen, then, in the gentleman’s opinion, 
will it make this program more accept- 
able to the whole cotton industry than it 
is at the present time? 
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Mr. DOXEY. It certainly will. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one who hopes and 
trusts and believes that although our 
export trade in cotton has gone now, we 
will get it back some day. The passage 
of this bill, in my opinion, will be a great 
step in that direction, and thereby benefit 
our cotton farmers. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case} such time as he may desire. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Sioux Falls 
Daily Argus Leader on the subject of 
migration of workers along the lines on 
which I interrogated the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ToLAN!] earlier in the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the answers to the last questions indicat- 
ed practically what this bill amounts to. 
It is an attempt on behalf of those who 
manufacture a certain grade of cotton 
goods to secure control of a market at 
the expense of northern industries and 
southern industries that have been es- 
tablished for over 100 years. In other 
words, instead of putting the weight on 
the kind of baling which can be used in 
connection with cotton, which would per- 
mit the use of the present-day bagging, 
they see to it, as the last speaker pointed 
out, that the weight shall be of such an 
amount that no jute bagging can be used. 
This is the whole thing involved. They 
make it 14 ounces to the square yard, 
knowing that the present bagging weighs 
not less than 18 ounces to the square 
yard. 

The cotton industry certainly deserves 
to be protected and the cotton growers 
deserve to be protected, but I do not feel 
they are entitled to have a protection 
placed around them that prevents other 
persons in the United States in estab- 
lished business from continuing in busi- 
ness. Jute manufacturers would cer- 
tainly have to go out of business under 
that plan. 

I think another evidence of privilege is 
a bill which has been introduced by the 
same gentleman who introduced this bill. 
It provides that if you are making wood 
pulp, for instance, for paper, if you put 
cotton into the wood-pulp machine and 
come out with a cotton grade of wood 
pulp, then you will not have to pay any 
processing tax, but if you are making 
paper and you are making it out of wood 
pulp and the wood pulp does not have any 
cotton content, then you will have to pay 
a processing tax. The tax, presumably, 
is going to be used to buy cotton from 
people down south to put into the cotton 
pulp. In other words, it seems to me we 
are going very far with this legislation, 
and I think we ought to look into it very 
carefully. 

This bill, for one thing, should be con- 
sidered as one which will result in revolu- 
tionary changes in the commercial han- 
dling of cotton and the methods and 
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materials for covering it, which will be 
required. 

The bill proposes criminal penalties 
applicable to every cotton farmer, to 
every cotton merchant, to every cotton 
exporter, and, indeed, to anyone who 
handles a bale of such cotton hereafter in 
commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. The 
statement was made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi at the conclusion of his 
remarks that a great part of the jute now 
used in bale coverings was imported from 
India. It is not a fact that very little 
new jute is imported each year, the fact 
being that the jute which is used as 
covering is used over and over again, is 
rewoven by these jute mills, and that the 
principal source of their supply year in 
and year out is not new exports but the 
reweaving and reassembling of the former 
bale coverings? 

Mr. CLASON. It is my understanding 
that the gentleman’s statement is cor- 
rect. If this bill should be adopted, those 
persons who have supplies of bagging on 
hand, either new or second-hand, are not 
given any time hardly, or perhaps only a 
few months, in which to dispose of this 
bagging, and therefore will suffer the loss 
of its total value. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr, SMITH of Ohio. Can the gentle- 
man tell us something about the differ- 
ence in cost of these two coverings? 

Mr. CLASON. I can tell the gentle- 
man that at the present time mills which 
manufacture the kind of cotton bagging 
which it is apparently determined they 
would like to have used on these bales of 
cotton have only covered in any one year 
not more than one-twelfth of a crop, and 
that the cotton bagging so used in the 
baling of those crops has been subsidized 
to the extent of 60 cents on the dollar of 
their selling cost by the United States 
Treasury. I think this shows that the 
cost of the cotton bagging today is at 
least twice as great as the jute bagging 
which is being used and which has been 
used for more than 100 years. I doubt if 
many of us realize that the cotton bag- 
ging which has been used up to the pres- 
ent time has been subsidized in part by 
the Federa] Government. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
further question? ' 

Mr. CLASON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Follow- 
ing up the effect of this bill on the jute 
mills, is it not true, according to the 
gentleman’s information, that the jute 
mills now are not being called on to 
manufacture any material part of the 
present requirements for national de- 
fense in the textile field? 

Mr. CLASON. That is true, and if they 
are not allowed to go ahead with their 
present commitments and with their 
present lines of production, their people 
are going to be thrown out of work. 
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Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. And by 
the same token, is it not true that the 
cotton mills to which all this new busi- 
ness would go are now busily engaged, 
some of them on a 24-hour-day basis, 
handling national-defense contracts and 
that, as a matter of fact, they are not in 
need of this new business which would 
naturally inure to them by the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. CLASON. That is true and I think 
it should be pointed out further that in 
all probability in order for the cotton 
mills to turn out cotton bagging to cover 
a large crop—the largest proportion of a 
crop up to the present time having been 
one-twelfth of a crop—it would be neces- 
sary for them to get a great amount of 
new machinery, There is not a person 
on the floor of this House who does not 
know that one of the great bottlenecks 
in our present national defense is the in- 
ability of our machine-manufacturing 
corporations to turn out the necessary 
machines for our national defense. 

This bill is going to make it a criminal 
offense, as I pointed out, for practically 
every person who handles cotton here- 
after to do so unless he does it in the 
manner prescribed by law. The extent 
of the authority granted to the Secre- 
tary is unlimited. He can determine 
on the size, the weight, the construction, 
and other factors for any such bale 
covering, and the use of any other kind 
is made a misdemeanor. He can change 
these requirements at any time. In 
other words, if it was possible for any 
competitor to get into the picture, along 
would come the Secretary of Agriculture 
and change the picture again so as to 
force out that competition. I think that 
type of work and that type of legisla- 
tion is un-American. 

The cotton farmer has been selling 
cotton on gross weight and he knows 
that he has been paid on the gross 
weight basis. He knows what his crop 
calls for, and what he can get for it. 
If they pass this bill, they will add this 
cotton baling to it, and they are going 
to sell at net weight. The farmer of 
the South, before he gets through, will 
find himself in a position where he is 
going to get paid for cotton, and he 
himself will pay for the cotton baling, 
and he will pay twice as much as the 
cost of the jute baling or bagging at the 
present time. There is no question 
about that, and the person who will 
lose will be the cotton farmer, who has 
to pay twice as much in the future for 
the covering for his bales of cotton. 

Let us look at some other things. We 
are in a war-torn world. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CLASON. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is it not prob- 
able that the cost of this cotton will 
be charged to the farmer on practically 
the same basis as the storage of his 
cotton? 

Mr. CLASON. He is certainly going 
to pay for it. I do not know on what 
basis, but you can bet the grower will 
pay for that cotton baling before it 
goes onto the market and is sold to the 
consumer. The consumer is going to 
see to it that he does not pay for it. 
If we add this additional price on the 
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bale of cotton the result is that he has 
to meet competition a little bit keener 
in every world market, and American 
cotton today is having plenty of difi- 
culty in getting used in any foreign 
market. 

Mr. DOXEY. Is there any American 
cotton sold in any world market that is 
not sold on weight? All the American 
export is sold on net weight. 

Mr. CLASON. It may be, between the 
warehouseman and the person abroad, 
but, as I understand it, the cotton grower 
knows when he sells his bale of cotton 
that he is going to be paid for every 
pound there is in this bale. That cotton 
has been wrapped in jute bagging for 100 
years and has gone into every world mar- 
ket and has been successful in every 
world market until you start in adding to 
its cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 minutes more. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was passed by the House in the closing 
days of the first session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress with hardly any consid- 
eration whatsoever. It is interesting to 
note that in this bill brought in today 
they apparently have brought it in with 
so little consideration that they have left 
practically the same dates in the bill for 
carrying it into effect, as in the 1939 bill, 
with the result that it is impossible to 
conceive that the mills which make cotton 
baling would be in a position to furnish 
bagging in order to bale the cotton within 
the time this bill, in its present form, sets 
forth. There have not been any hearings 
on the bill before the committee at this 
session of Congress, and if gentlemen will 
read the report which accompanies the 
bill, they will see it refers to four other 
bills, heard at other sessions of Congress, 
and every one of them defeated. It is 
also interesting to note that in this report 
they have a lot of letters and arguments 
in favor of the bill, and they very wisely 
left out the dates that went with the let- 
ters and the communications, and the an- 
swer to it is this. The only date they left 
in here was for Secretary Wallace in 
1939-40, and I understand from members 
of this committee that every other one of 
these letters or communications is at least 
5 years old and was written at a time 
when there was not a world upset in trade 
and when the whole country was not in- 
volved in this great war issue with our 
great national-defense program. In 
other words, the arguments which they 
are using are based upon what was hap- 
pening more than 5 years ago. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I would not trust my- 
self against a technical man like the 
gentleman, but I yield. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the for- 
mer legislation was defeated? 

Mr. CLASON. It certainly never be- 
came law. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that this particular bill passed the House 
and the gentleman himself made a mo- 
tion to recommit, and his motion was 
defeated by a vote of 137 to 22? 
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Mr. CLASON. I spoke of that a 
moment ago. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. On June 8, 
1939. 

Mr. CLASON. Yes; and it died in the 
Senate; and I think this ought to die in 
the House today. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the gentle- 
man stated it never passed the House. 
I wanted to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER. Is it not 
true that this bill is cotton against jute, 
and is it not true that if this bill is 
enacted into law the jute mills through- 
out the Nation will close their doors? 

Mr. CLASON. They will have to. 

Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER. Is it not 
also true that the farmer will lose by the 
enactment of this bill, due to the fact 
that the covering of these bales will be 
subjected to further use as draperies, 
curtains, and even wearing apparel? 

Mr. CLASON. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER. Do they 
not realize that? 

Mr, CLASON. It ought to be brought 
home to them if they do not. 

As a matter of fact, when you get down 
to this cotton baling, they talk about how 
pretty it is when it comes out, all white 
and all of one color and everything is 
fine; but the moment anyone puts a hook 
into it to sample it, they have to put a 
patch or a tear on it or whatever mend- 
ing they do on this bagging, and you will 
likely find some of your old last year’s 
shirts—pink, orange, or any color. By 
the time it gets into the buyer’s hands or 
the consumer’s hands it will look like a 
galaxy of all the dress suitings or coatings 
they could find in the United States. 

Now, the present bagging costs far less 
than that which would be required by 
the terms of this bill which, stripped of 
generalities, tells the American public 
that, if this bill is once adopted, there- 
after cotton can only be sold when 
wrapped in cotton cloth. I have already 
told you that those who are interested in 
cotton are trying to place cotton in wood 
pulp, so that every paper mill in the 
United States that makes its paper out 
of pulp has to put cotton in with it. But 
if this law is good for baling cotton, why 
is it not just as good as a container for 
potatoes, or for candy, or for anything 
else? In other words, cotton has got to 
serve its purpose and be served, and 
paper and jute and everything else has 
to go out. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is not a 
quorum present. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman 
withhold his point for a moment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will withhold it for 
the moment. 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to state 
to my colleague that the only thing we 
can do is to delay this until tomorrow. 
It will come up immediately tomorrow. 

Mr. COOLEY. What does the gentle- 
man mean, “It will come up immedi- 
ately”? 
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Mr. FULMER. Tomorrow this will be 
the first thing. You will simply lose this 
afternoon, lose that much time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do you contemplate 
permitting this discussion to go over 
until tomorrow? 

Mr. FULMER. If there is no quorum, 
this bill will come up the first thing au- 
tomatically tomorrow, and you will sim- 
ply lose this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. But I am making the 
point of no quorum at the present time. 

Mr. FULMER. I say if there is not 
a quorum, this will come up tomorrow. 
I understand a great many Members are 
away, and the leaders no doubt have 
some arrangement about that. The 
only thing you do is lose this afternoon, 
and immediately we come back to the 
same thing tomorrow. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not understand 
what the gentleman means when he says 
we will lose this afternoon. It is now 2 
o’clock. There is no quorum present, 
and I insist on my point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will 
withdraw the point of order for the time 
being. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I have heard 
the same argument just made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CLasox] more than a hundred times, 
always made by some person engaged in 
the processing of jute or by somebody 
who had a jute manufacturer in his 
district. 

This is one bill that does not cost the 
Government a dime. It is a bill that is 
offered in the interest of regulating the 
sale of cotton. It is a bill in which the 
cotton growers are particularly inter- 
ested. The controversy has been re- 
ferrei to as a contest between the manu- 
facturers of jute, on the one hand, and 
the manufacturers of cotton on the other. 
I happen to be interested in neither the 
manufacture of jute nor the manufac- 
ture of cotton. Iam tremendously inter- 
ested in the people who stir the soil and 
make it produce the commodity which 
we know as cotton. f 

The Ludiow people, who have a mo- 
nopoly on jute, have been able to dom- 
inate this whole question for 50 years. 
They have thus far succeeded in mis- 
leading many Co en and many 
farmers. Their interest is in profits and 
not the farmer. 

The jute manufacturers do not want 
this legislation. Why? Because it takes 
away from them their market in supply- 
ing the cotton grower with the coverage 
for his cotton. The adoption of the bill 
would not mean that they would go out 
of business. If their looms are such that 
they cannot be readjusted to the spin- 
ning of cotton, they can buy other ma- 
chinery or supply themselves with other 
machinery, which is not costly and which 
will do so. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman be so kind as to yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 
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Mr. DOXEY. Is it not a fact that 
cotton bagging takes only about one- 
tenth of the jute imported into this 
country? 

Mr. COX. That is correct. I wish I 
had time to discuss this question some- 
what fully. The whole vegetable fiber 
schedule of the Tariff Act as passed 25 or 
30 years ago was written by the jute 
people and it is the only illogical schedule 
in the Act. For instance, the raw com- 
modity carries a higher duty than the 
jute which has been processed two or 
three stages along the line to the finished 
fabric. 

The custom has grown up in the cot- 
ton trade of deducting 30 pounds from 
every bale of cotton that is sold. The 
growers of cotton, of course, have been 
interested in using a coarse and heavy 
fabric which costs less money, because it 
more nearly enables them to make up for 
that 30 pounds of tare. At present they 
are able to put on as high in some in- 
stances as 21 pounds of tare. When his 
cotton is sold 30 pounds is deducted for 
tare and there the trader grabs 9 pounds 
of cotton out of the grower’s bale. To 
overcome this situation many of the 
farmers have agitated for a system of net 
weight sales, and they have come here 
with this legislation which means that 
when the cotton is sold the 7-pound tare 
that it carries is deducted. This is ob- 
jectionable to the trade because they 
have accustomed themselves to deducting 
30 pounds. In other words they will have 
to reform their rules of practice, they will 
of course have to meet the law. Where 
could objection come from except some- 
body interested in maintaining the status 
quo, somebody interested in the manu- 
facture of jute or jute products, or some- 
body who has such manufacturing inter- 
est in his district? The bill should be 
Passed. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 37] 
2 ate rea Jenks, N. H. 
$ Jennings 
Andrews Duncan Johns 
Bender Eberharter Keefe 
Bishop Fellows Kelley, Pa 
Bloom Fitzgerald Kelly, III 
Boehne Flannagan Kilburn 
Bolton Flannery 
Bryson Fogarty Kocialkowski 
Buck Ford, Thos. F. Kramer 
Buckler, Minn. Gamble Kunkel 
Camp Geyer, Calif Lambertson 
Cannon, Fla. Gifford Lanham 
Casey, Green Lea 
Celler , LeCompte 
Chiperfield Leonard W. Ludlow 
Clark Harrington e 
Cluett Hart, N. J. McGehee 
ochran Hébert McGranery 
Courtney Heidinger McGregor 
ey Hinshaw Maciora 
Dickstein Hoffman Magnuson 
Holmes Martin, Iowa 
Dirksen Howell Mitchell 
ey Izac 
Ditter Jarman Murdock 


ers Scanlon Thomason 
Nichols Schaefer, Il Tibbott 
Norton Schuetz Treadway 
O'Brien, Mich, Scott Wadsworth 
O'Brien, N. Y. Shannon - Wasielewski 
O'Day Sheridan Weiss 
O Smith, Conn Wheat 
Osmers Smith, Pa. Whelchel 
Pearson Smith, Va White 
Ploeser Stearns, N. H. Wilson 
Poage Sullivan Wright 
Reece, Tenn. Sutphin 
Robsion, Ky. Sweeney 
Rodgers, Pa. Taber 
Rutherford ‘Taylor 
Sacks Thomas, N. J 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eleven Members have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. CoLmerR, further 
proceedings, under the call, were dis- 
pensed with. 


NET WEIGHTS IN INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE TRANSACTIONS IN 
COTTON 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUM- 
LEY] 5 minutes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he may speak out of order 
on a very important matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
should be no partisa:: politics in national 
defense. Yet, as Americans, it is high 
time for 22,000,000 people, called Re- 
publicans, to wake up and, as both Re- 
publicans and Americans, insist that 
action shall be had by the party in power 
at once with respect to our national 
defense and your safety and mine. 

If those to whom we have delegated 
authority are incompetent or unwilling 
to attempt to cope with the : tuation or 
do not have the intestinal fortitude to 
defy the saboteurs, the racketeers, the 
“fifth columnists,” laborers and employ- 
ers, and all those who are determined 
insidiously to wreck the United States, 
then let Congress, without respect to 
partisan politics, in 36 hours take the 
matter into its own hands and outlaw 
these strikes. 

Calvin Coolidge said: 

There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time. 


It was never more true than it is today. 
Why not make it so? 

Let us repeal, if necessary, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and any other act, by 
which we pay strikers while they strike 
and induce them to stay out against us. 
Let us invoke the provisions of a hundred 
different statutes to penalize and punish 
employers who seek to interfere with the 
progress of our defense production. This 
is not an antilabor but a “for us” sugges- 
tion. 

We have laws enough. For God’s sake, 
and for yours and mine, let us get busy; 
let us get some action, and before it is 
too late. 

Are we too dumb to learn anything 
from the experience of others? 

The vital life spark of this country is 
involved and is being smothered and 
choked to death at the Allis-Chalmers 
plant by those who are inspired by for- 
eign influence and paid to do it and know 
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what they are doing and where and why. 
Let us wake up, America. 

If—and I feel it is so—incompetency 
to deal with our national peril has been 
sufficiently evidenced by those to whom 
we have delegated authority, let us stop 
talking. Let us do something now. 

This morning’s papers carry the story 
that the soft-coal miners and employers 
and others engaged in other essential de- 
fense industries are either in or involved 
in a strike or are contemplating a strike. 
Who knows what will happen next? 

Are we here in Congress as helpless as 
we look? Let us show the world that de- 
mocracy and a republican form of gov- 
ernment can function. 

The Republican Party should be known 
as something other than the party of 
oppositionists. It should have a con- 
structive suggestion that it is ready to 
offer. It has one and is ready to help 
make it a reality. It is 100 percent, or 
approximately so—or should be so—for 
the outlawing of these strikes against its 
own safety, individual and national. Let 
us get going before it is everlastingly too 
late. [Applause.] 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coor Rv]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my admiration and affection for the 
distinguished chairman of my commit- 
tee, the author of this bill, I am, frankly, 
somewhat reluctant to speak in opposi- 
tion to it. I have actually tried to bring 
myself to his way of thinking about this 
measure; and if I could be convinced, as 
I am sure he is sincerely convinced, that 
this measure is in the interest of the cot- 
ton farmers of the Nation, I most cer- 
tainly would be here advocating its ap- 
proval, rather than speaking in opposi- 
tion. But I am not convinced that it is 
in the interest of the farmer. The fact 
is, I am convinced that this legislation 
will have the effect of adding tremen- 
dously to the burden now being carried 
by the cotton farmers of the Nation. 


The purpose of this bill is to force cot- 
ton farmers to abandon the use of a 
cheap bagging, which they now use, and 
force them to use a more expensive bag- 
ging. I challenge anyone to deny that 
that is the effect this bill will have. 

Jute is far cheaper than cotton. It is 
cheaper than burlap, which is made of 
jute. The jute bagging now being used 
has probably been in use for more than 
a hundred years. The cotton farmers 
have been accustomed to selling on a 
gross-weight basis. They believe, whether 
true or not, that they are actually paid 
by the cotton buyer for the bagging and 
ties used on the cotton. We pass this 
bill, and immediately the weight of bag- 
ging and ties must be deducted at the 
place where the cotton is offered for sale. 
Immediately the farmer wonders why this 
deduction is being made. Why are the 
cotton buyers no longer paying me for 
my bagging and ties? The answer comes 
back, “Because of an act of Congress, a 
Federal law, which makes it a crime, a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fin? of 
$500 for its violation.” If it is well for 
cotton farmers to use cotton bagging, 
that material is already available. 
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The Federal Government, in an effort 
to encourage the use of cotton bagging, 
in 1939 subsidized cotton to the extent 
of $280,000, in 1940 the subsidy 
amounted to $250,000, and for the 
current year $300,000 will be used by 
the Federal Government to subsidize 
the manufacture of cotton bagging. 
Even with all of that effort on the part 
of the Government to encourage the use 
of cotton bagging, the farmers do not 
actually want to use it. 

Strangely enough, the first witness 
who appeared before our committee in 
opposition to this bill, was a gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. C. D. Redwine. Who 
was he? “I am a businessman from a 
small Georgia town. I grow cotton, I 
gin cotton, I warehouse cotton, and I 
merchandise cotton.” 

The next witness called was Dr. F. V. 
Taylor, president of the North Caro- 
lina-Virginia Ginners’ Association of 
Stanley, N.C. Dr. Taylor referred to the 
use of cotton bagging. He said that they 
had tried to encourage the use of 
cotton bagging and here is what hap- 
pened: “We liked to have lost all of 
our ginning because the farmers would 
not handle it any more, even if we al- 
lowed them 7 pounds extra tare.” 
Further in his testimony he said, “We 
could not get any farmer to allow us to 
use it any more.” 

Here we come, by Federal law, and 
force the cotton farmer to use it 
whether he wants to or not. I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, that there is not any 
precedent for this type of legislation. 
Of course, we have regulations in inter- 
state commerce with reference to sani- 
tation and other things, but no one 
would be foolish enough to suggest that 
there is anything inherently vicious, 
vile, unhealthy, or unsanitary about the 
use of jute bagging. Now we undertake 
under the commerce clause to pass a 
law, the effect of which is to say to 
the potato growers, “You. may use jute,” 
to the vegetable and fruit growers, “You 
may use jute bagging,” to those who ship 
furniture and crate their furniture with 
burlap, “You may use jute.” Everybody 
else in America is perfectly free to use 
jute in any form they want to use it, 
but the poor old cotton farmer by Fed- 
eral law is required to use a more ex- 
pensive wrapping on his commodity. 

I submit it is a ridiculous proposition. 
If $2.25 a bale is deducted from every 
bale of cotton at the cotton yard at the 
time of sale, representing the cost of 
the bagging and ties, with a crop of 
12,000,000 bales of cotton, there will be 
approximately $27,000,000 deducted from 
the small income of the cotton farmer 
only in the hope that by some manipula- 
tion of the market he will be able to re- 
cover that $27,000,000. 

I submit it is an unsound proposition. 
I know my good friend will bring before 
this House perhaps a bale of cotton 
wrapped in cotton and one wrapped in 
jute. I ask you to notice the bale wrapped 
in jute. It is obviously a stronger bag- 
ging and better in many respects than 
the cotton bagging. The gentleman men- 
tions the fire hazard. The Bureau of 
Standards reports that jute from the 
standpoint of being a fire hazard is far 
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less so than cotton, It does not burn as 
easily as does cotton. 

Then the gentleman will bring here a 
picture of a ragged bale of American 
cotton which he says is a disgrace in all 
the markets of the world, but that bale 
of cotton of which he will have the pic- 
ture is one which the buyers with long, 
sharp knives have slashed from one end 
to the other in withdrawing samples. If 
they were to give the same treatment to 
the other bale of cotton which he has sit- 
ting in the hall, that is wrapped in the 
very delicately woven cotton bagging, it 
probably would not have any bagging on 
it at all. 

I have here a cotton bagging which has 
been on a bale of cotton and has been 
ripped off, and I will just show it to you. 
This is the bagging that was on a bale of 
cotton and it was given to me by a dis- 
tinguished Member of this House this 
morning. There is the cotton bagging, 
and that is a perfect indication of what 
American cotton will look like in the 
markets of the world, wrapped up in this 
sort of a rag. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
farmer is going to use cotton when it is 
more expensive than jute. Here is an- 
other sample of jute. This is made in 
India. This is jute bagging, a very neat, 
closely woven jute bagging, that is far 
cheaper than cotton and far stronger, 
and not as likely to burn. 

Mr. SOUTH, Mr. SHORT, and Mr. 
NORRELL rose. 

Mr. COOLEY. I prefer not to yield 
now. 

Mr. COX. I wonder if the gentleman 
has a sample of used jute bagging. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is out in the hall. 
If the gentleman would be kind enough 
to bring it in here, I should be glad to 
exhibit it to the House. It is much 
stronger than this cotton bagging. 

Mr. COX. I am talking about used 
bagging that came from the same source. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know where 
that out there came from, but I know it 
is cheaper than cotton bagging. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
this particular jute bagging come within 
the specified weight in the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand it does 
come within the weight. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. This is the disastrous 
effect this bill will have on an industry in 
this Nation. It actually outlaws jute. 
They talk about the Ludlow jute trust. 
I do not know anything about that, but 
I have a jute mill in my district that em- 
ploys about 600 people. I have here a 
letter, which I shall place in the RECORD, 
indicating that if this bill passes the mill 
involved must close its doors, because 
the machinery now used cannot be used 
in weaving this type of bagging. 

The question is whether we are going 
to pass a bill forcing the cotton farmer to 
do something he does not want to do and, 
by the same bill, lock up the jute industry 
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in this Nation and drive it back to India, 
and let this stuff be manufactured there 
and imported into this country to be used 
in wrapping American cotton. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Why would it not be a good 
idea to put a tariff on these articles so 
that we can manufacture everything in 
this country? 

Mr. COOLEY. I suppose all the people 
who are interested in this would vote for 
the highest sort of a tariff on jute or 
would vote for quotas on jute imported 
into this country, and keep it all out. 

Mr. COX. What is the gentleman’s 
attitude? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would be perfectly 
willing to vote for a tariff or a quota on 
jute—anything I could do to give this 
market to cotton—but I am not willing to 
force the use of cotton on the cotton 
farmer and not force it on anybody else. 

The argument being made is that it will 
substantially increase the price of cotton, 
but who is foolish enough to believe that 
you are going to increase the use of cotton 
because of the nature of its wrapping, or 
that you will advance the cost of cotton 
because of the nature of its wrapping, 
when we all know that the wrapping does 
not go into the processing of cotton? 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries] such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a tele- 
gram from Phil Murray to me, and my 
reply, together with a statement in con- 
nection therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GERLACH]. 

Mr. GERLACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to H. R. 968, for I believe the 
passage of the measure would bring no 
good results, but would instead cause 
untold harm due to the revolutionary 
changes in the methods of sale of the 
entire American cotton crop which pas- 
sage of the bill would signify. It would 
be particularly harmful to the jute bag- 
ging industry, an industry which has 
been developed by American capital, 
manned by American labor, and which 
has even through the lean years of de- 
pression afforded work with good wages 
to many thousands of Americans. 

The proponents of the measure state 
that the bill does not prohibit the using 
of any kind of material for bale cover- 
ing, if the material comes up to the 
standards which the bill specifies for all 
covering. The question, however, is not 
that it specifically prohibits any type of 
material, but that through the standards 
set up it would outlaw all existing kinds 
and types of bagging that the cotton 
trade itself has chosen and used for cov- 
ering cotton bales, for the better part of 
the century. The bill provides that no 
such bagging could be used after July 15, 
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1942; thus the entire jute industry would 
have to get rid of this bagging in the 
present cotton season, for after the effec- 
tive date of the act it would become abso- 
lutely worthless. It also means that in 
the 6 months between January 15 
and July 15, 1942, an entirely new kind 
of bagging of less than one-half the 
weight of that used at present would have 
to be made to the tune of approximately 
72,000,000 yards. This is virtually im- 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be a fine 
thing if 12,000,000 bales of cotton were 
raised and could not lawfully be wrapped 
and protected for handling in commerce 
because there was no lawful bagging 
available? The export situation being 
what it is, this is hardly a time when a 
tried and universally accepted type of 
bagging should be outlawed by the Con- 
gress in favor of theoretical and, up to 
now, experimental cloth of so much less 
weight, no greater strength, and much 
higher cost. 

Let me remind you as to what jute 
means to the United States and to the 
cotton growers of the South. The United 
States purchases directly and indirectly 
from one-quarter to one-third of all the 
jute and jute products exported frorn In- 
dia. This amounts to $78,000,000 per 
year. India purchases directly and in- 
directly from the United States a yearly 
average of $87,000,000 worth of American 
products. India consumes one-third of 
the cotton goods produced by England, 
our second-best customer for raw cotton. 
Bengal, India, the province which pro- 
duces jute, takes 40 percent of all the 
cotton goods imported into India. 

Therefore, I ask my colleagues, why 
should not the cotton producers in the 
South use jute to wrap and tie their bales 
of raw cotton? 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I am 
against the passage of H. R. 968. I can 
see no benefit to the cotton farmer in the 
measure; in fact, I sincerely believe he 
would suffer rather than benefit. I can 
see in this proposal, which has been de- 
bated for many, many years, only one 
thing—discrimination against an indus- 
try which employs American labor in 
America, an industry which would be 
forced to curtail production if this bill 
were passed, and in doing so would be 
forced to remove thousands of American 
men and women from jobs and relegate 
them to the ranks of the unemployed. 

If this bill is passed and the baling of 
cotton is completed with cotton bagging, 
the cotton farmer has been loaded with 
the burden of the additional cost. If the 
bagging is done with burlap of light 
weight, the employment has been given 
to workers in foreign lands, for the bur- 
lap is not an American product. But if 
the bill is not passed, we will keep the 
American jute industry working full time 
for the benefit of all America. I urge 
my colleagues, therefore, to vote down 
the measure. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WILIA T. 
PHEIFFER]. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the first time I have had 
the privilege of hearing the debate on 
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this measure, although I understand it 
has been before the Congress in several 
previous sessions. It is my observation 
that if there were compelling reasons for 
the rejection of legislation of this kind in 
previous Congresses, those same reasons 
are more compelling and more cogent in 
connection with the pending bill; and 
why do I say this? Because, entirely 
aside from the doubtful benefits which 
might accrue to the cotton farmer by 
reason of the use of a small additional 
amount of his product for the making of 
cotton covering for his bale of cotton, we 
should face the fact that in this day, 
when the purpose and spirit of the coun- 
try is to conserve our economic resources 
and hold economic dislocations to a min- 
imum, this bill would undoubtedly not 
only cause many well-established and 
long-functioning businesses to go out of 
business, but its adverse economic effects 
on the employees, not only of the mills 
but of the factors and merchants dealing 
in jute, would be enormous. I do not 
have in my district any manufacturers of 
byproducts of jute or any other textile, 
but I do have in my New York constitu- 
ency numerous dealers in textile by- 
products, and these men have been in 
business for decades, for generations, if 
you please, and they have been building 
up their stocks of jute, and they reweave 
it every year for use in the baling of 
cotton. It is a process that has stood 
the test of time; and let us see what 
would happen to the cotton farmer in the 
event jute were eliminated as a bale 
covering. I am authoritatively informed 
that the maximum requirement under 
this bill annually would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 500,000 pounds of cotton out 
of an approximate yearly crop of 11,000,- 
000 bales. This would simply mean that 
a mere scintilla of the cotton crop would 
be devoted to this purpose, and against 
that you would have the putting out of 
business of these long-established and 
flourishing enterprises of which I spoke a 
moment ago. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PACE. If the amount of cotton 
that would be used is insignificant, the 
amount of jute that would be used would 
be insignificant too, would it not? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I am 
glad the gentleman asked that question 
for the reason that the amount of jute 
that is used represents the very essence 
and substance of the business of these 
small concerns that are dealing in jute, 
whereas cotton has any number of other 
uses. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman does not 
mean to convey the idea that cotton 
bagging is the principal use of jute in 
this country? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. No; but 
I do wish to stress the fact that that is 
one of the principal uses of jute in this 
country. 

Mr. PACE. It is only a very small per- 
centage. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I yield. 
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Mr. COOLEY. But the fact is that 
some mills in this country are geared up 
in such a way they cannot produce any- 
thing else except that cotton bagging 
which is now made out of jute. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. That 
is true, and has been true for many, 
many years. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the question is whether or not the House 
will adopt this resolution to provide for 
the consideration of this bill which 
passed the House on June 8, 1939, on a 
motion to recommit by a vote of 137 to 
22. The concrete question is whether or 
not, in an effort to provide for jute mills, 
we are going to legislate against the 
interests of cotton producers. 

It is universally acknowledged that 
cotton tare is an economic evil. The 
cotton trade has not been able to elim- 
inate the tare, and William L. Clayton, a 
large cotton buyer, as disclosed by the 
report, states that only legislation will 
do the job. There is a tare on foreign 
exports of 30 pounds, and a domestic 
tare of 21 pounds. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it may be that 
under the system that would obtain ini- 
tially the farmer would have to pay a 
little more for his bagging, for his cover- 
age, but the fact remains that he knows 
and the trade knows that the trade is 
not going to pay him for 30 pounds of 
something that they do not get. When 
this bill is passed, when Congress does 
for the cotton grower what we have done 
for the wheat grower, and what we have 
also done for the cotton grower in pro- 
viding for the regulation of cotton ex- 
changes, he will get paid for the 30 
pounds of cotton and will get better 
prices; and that is not all. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
for new uses of cotton. The Congress 
appropriates every year hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for this purpose and 
what will Congress do if we provide here 
for the use of 200,000 bales of cotton? 
Do not take my statement for it. Mr. 
Cheatham, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, says that the level of 
prices will rise and I quote: 

Economists tell us this would amount to 
one-half percent a pound, or $2.50 a bale; 
or, on an average crop of 12,500,000 bales, 
$31,250,000. 


The cotton farmer, whether he knows 
it or not, will get on the average, in the 
long run, $2.50 a bale more than he is 
getting for his cotton now, and he will 
get paid for 30 pounds when he sells in 
a foreign market and for 21 pounds when 
he sells in a domestic market. He is not 
getting that pay now. 

What about elimination and change of 
machinery? They tell me that automo- 
bile plants are being converted into air- 
plane plants and that National Cash Reg- 
ister plants are now being converted into 
gun plants, and it is idle and absurd to 
say that any textile plant cannot be con- 
verted, within a reasonable time, from 
jute to cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have only 4 
minutes, and the gentleman had a much 
longer time. The testimony in the hear- 
ings shows that there may be a reason- 
able conversion from one kind of a textile 
plant to another kind, and I say, in the 
long run, that will benefit American in- 
dustry in the factory and on the farm, 
as shown by the hearings and arguments 
on June 8, 1939, the only time this hill 
was ever considered by the House. The 
jute influences were able through their 
power to prevent it from being brought 
on the floor of the House before 1939, 
and the jute influences have been very 
powerful for 100 years in preventing a 
tariff on jute. The only time that the 
Congress ever considered this matter it 
passed by a vote of 6 to 1. 


Are we for the few thousand em- 
ployees in the jute mills of the country 
that now, when other mills are being 
converted, can be more easily converted 
than ever before in our history, or are 
we for the hundreds of thousands of cot- 
ton laborers in the South who will be 
benefited as shown by the hearings on 
this bill if we provide for 200,000 bales 
in new usages of cotton, and thus remove 
the disgrace of jute bagging that you 
can see by observing the photographs of 
cotton wrapped in jute in the Speaker’s 
lobby? They show that the American 
bale of cotton is the most disgracefully 
wrapped bale of cotton in foreign mar- 
kets. Every country save the United 
States provides for the sale of cotton by 
net weight as we provide for the sale of 
it in this bill. 

The bill in the long run will be of 
benefit to the cotton producer and the 
cotton manufacturer. It is favored by 
the Department of Agriculture, and it is 
supported by the Texas Cooperative 
Council, the American Cooperative Cot- 
ton Association, the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, by cotton mills, by cotton 
shippers, by spokesmen for insurance 
and transportation and by cotton growers. 

It is opposed by jute mills, and by those 
whom jute mills can influence or 
convince. 


It provides for net weight in the sale 
of American cotton just as foreign cot- 
tons are sold by net weight. At present 
American cotton is sold by gross weight. 
Net weight will eliminate marketing costs, 
insurance hazards, transportation costs, 
and it will simplify trade practices. The 
cotton trade should itself provide for net 
weights but the jute influences have 
prevented. 

The bill only applies to cotton that will 
be ginned in the future. It does not ap- 
ply to Government-owned cotton, or to 
other cotton that has already been 
ginned. In the long run the bill will 
provide a better price to the grower. It 
should be considered and passed by the 
House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in discussing the rule by inserting 
a brief statement by members of the 
committee. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 968, to provide for the use of 
net weights in interstate and foreign 
transactions in cotton, to provide for the 
standardization of bale covering for cot- 
ton, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 968, with Mr. 
Rosrnson of Utah in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER] is 
entitled to one-half hour, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Horse] to one- 
half hour. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. It is very interest- 
ing to me to listen to some of these 
gentlemen who have preceded me on 
this bill speak of their interest in the 
farmer, when as a matter of fact in a 
great many instances there are no cot- 
ton farmers in their districts. The at- 
titude of my distinguished friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coorkx] is very in- 
teresting. He has a jute mill in his 
district, and like all the other jute in- 
terests, it is very powerful. In North 
Carolina they have thousands of cotton 
farmers, many of them going into ten- 
ant farming and many are migrating 
from his State and my State. 

What about the agricultural commis- 
sioner of the gentleman’s State? He 
certainly is interested in the cotton 
farmers in North Carolina. I am quot- 
ing from a telegram received from him 
today: 

This is to further assure you that I en- 
dorse cotton net-weight bill and sincerely 
hope you succeed with its adoption. 


Everybody knows about the Progres- 
sive Farmer, a real farm paper, edited in 
North Carolina. This paper has been 
fighting all these years in the interest of 
the cotton farmer. Listen to the editor 
of this paper, Dr. Roe, in a letter just 
received from him: 

I am delighted to know that you hope to 
get the cotton net-weight bill up for con- 
sideration in the House of Representatives 
next week, and I hope you will leave no 
stone unturned in your fine fight to secure 
its adoption. The whole South ought to 
back you up in this contest. I shall be 
disappointed if any Congressman from the 
Carolinas fail to do so. On behalf of all 
southern growers I want to thank you again 
for your continuing interest in this matter 
and hope next week will bring to a successful 
conclusion the long fight you have made. 


Now, my friends, this bill has for its 
purpose two things: First, to bring about 
net weight. During all these hundred 
years, referred to awhile ago, cotton has 
been sold on gross weight, and for no 
other purpose than to be able to use this 
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old, heavy, wasteful, and disgraceful jute 
bagging. 

The other is to standardize cotton 
tare—cotton bagging. Every other con- 
tainer has been standardized and every 
other farm product in this country and 
every other country, except cotton in this 
country, is sold on a net-weight basis. 

This bill will become effective in 1942 
and will not affect any of the cotton 
that will be baled this year or that is 
carried in warehouses. As stated a mo- 
ment ago, this is the only cotton country 
in the world that sells cotton on a gross- 
weight basis. This is the only cotton 
country in the world that uses this old 
heavy, wasteful, disgraceful jute bagging; 
not even India, where jute is grown, uses 
this heavy bagging. They use only 15 
pounds of bagging and ties, and they use 
a neat burlap. 

My friends, one of the charges against 
the farmers’ price is when the cotton 
mill takes off this jute bagging they have 
to pay for the picking of the jute fiber 
out of the cotton. When you pull off 
burlap, the type used in India and 
every other cotton country in the world 
except the United States, it is like peeling 
a banana. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

_Mr. CRAWFORD. Does not your bill 
permit the use of that lightweight burlap 
if they want to do so? 

Mr. FULMER. Absolutely. My bill 
does not outlaw any material, provided 
they comply with the uniform standard 
coming within the weight allowed under 
net-weight selling. 

Now [showing a picture], there is 
cotton covered with cotton in Brazil. In 
fact, every bale in Brazil is covered with 
cotton and every bale is compressed at 
the gin. Why do you not do it in this 
country? It is because the jute interests 
will not permit it. They put on this 
heavy bagging, and when the cotton 
leaves the farmer with 18 pounds, 21 
pounds, or 24 pounds, and goes to the 
compress, they patch on the difference 
between that and 30 pounds, and when 
that bale of cotton goes to any market 
in Europe they knock off 30 pounds and 
settle for it on a net-weight basis. You 
can put 100 bales of compressed cotton 
in 1 freight-car box, but it takes 3 box 
cars to hold our type bale. Look at the 
freight our farmers are losing. 

You have heard about the United 
States losing foreign markets. The rea- 
son for it is because of the type of bale 
we are putting up—the most wasteful, 
the most disgraceful, bale of any country 
in the world. If you only knew about 
the complaints coming from Europe and 
the claims against our exporters all com- 
ing out of cotton farmers. It comes 
right out of the price of cotton. 

I have some photographs here. Look 
at the jute bale out in the corridor and 
then take a look at this picture where 
they are unloading our jute bales in 
Europe. Now you can understand what 
I mean about waste and a disgraceful 
bale. If you will notice the difference 
between that and the cotton bagging, all 
of that comes out of the price of the 
cotton farmer. Brazil is selling her cot- 
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ton today toCanada. Why? Because of 
the type of baling. There is no knife put 
in the Brazilian bale. Every bale is 
properly graded and proper bagging is 
put on at the gin and every bale is com- 
pressed at the gin. 

Someone made a remark about 
whether the farmer would get any dif- 
ference in price. Here is where the 
farmers are losing: This excess weight 
(bagging) is being shipped all over this 
country, and to Europe. The farmer 
pays the freight. It comes out of his 
price. It is the greatest waste of any 
bale in the world. The American bale 
carries the highest insurance of any bale 
in the world, and it all comes out of the 
farmer's price. When they settle in 
Europe they knock off 30 pounds for the 
bagging and ties, and settle on a net- 
weight basis. Why put on this excess 
weight? They have asked this country 
to do something about improving the 
baling and covering of American cotton 
but it cannot be done unless we can pass 
this bill. Someone said awhile ago that 
the farmers did not want to make this 
change. That is pitiful. I can remem- 
ber when I was a boy my father belonged 
to the Farmers’ Alliance. They put on 
cotton bagging 15 pounds, including ties, 
but they had to settle on the basis of 
30 pounds. They lost the difference be- 
tween the 15 pounds and the 30 pounds, 
so they had to go back to heavy jute, 
Every State in this Union has got a 
different tare rule. Some of the States 
19 pounds, some 21 pounds, 23 pounds, 
and 26 pounds. Then the buyers patch 
on to make up 30 pounds. I could take 
the time to read you letters. from cotton 
mills all over the country. They make 
this statement: “When the cotton comes 
in we strip a certain percentage of bales 
to get the total average amount of tare 
so as to know how to fix our price, and 
the price is made gross weight less all 
of the waste, bagging and ties, insur- 
ance, and everything else.” 

Now when the cotton is sold it is cut. 
That bale of cotton shown on the picture 
is still in a warehouse at this time, and 
you will note it has been cut seven times, 
and every time a buyer cut that bale he 
took a nice sample out of it. You would 
be surprised to know the number of 
thousands of bales of cotton that this 
practice takes out of the cotton farmer. 

Listen to this: Oscar Johnson is one 
of the largest cotton growers in the 
United States, producing 15,000 bales. 
He was in my office the other day. He 
said, “Congressman, I use 2½- pound 
bagging. It gives me 24 pounds. I know 
that they take off 30 pounds, but the 
farmer who uses only 18 pounds, which 
is one type generally used, or 21 pounds, 
another type generally used, loses that 
difference.” 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

What about Anderson Clayton, the 
largest cotton buyer in the world and a 
large producer? Every gin that Ander- 
son Clayton owns has a high-density 
compress. He uses this light burlap bag- 
ging, and his cotton is sold on a net- 
weight basis all over this country. If 
old, heavy jute is good for farmers, why 
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does not Mr. Clayton use it at his gins in 
this country and in Brazil? 

Now, it is a joke to think that farm- 
ers get a price for old, disgraceful jute 
and ties equal to the price of lint, for 
that which cotton mills cannot spin in 
their mills. Last year the Commodity 
Credit Corporation took the farmers’ cot- 
ton in on loans on a net-weight basis, 
and they put the price up 40 points—$2 
a bale—but what happened when the 
farmer took his cotton out of the ware- 
house? It was sold gross weight and 
it went back to the average old price, 
losing his $2. 

We had before our committee a man 
who represented the cotton shippers and 
the cotton buyers of the country. Let 
us see what he had to say about it. He 
was Mr. Lockie. He said: 


Mr. FULMER, my point was specifically di- 
rected to the point that the cotton mer- 
chant does make a profit on his tare, but 
it is a profit that is absolutely essential 
since it is necessary to put a patch on a bale. 

Answering the point that you bring up 1 
quite agree that in the final analysis when 
the mill buys a bale of cotton they know 
that they are not going to consume the 
tare and they figure accordingly. 

Mr. FULMER. And when the farmer gets a 
gross price naturally he is getting a price 
less the amount figured on by the mill for 
the tare? 

Mr. Lock. Yes, sir. 


I have a letter here from Mr. Comer, 
one of the largest textile-mill operators 
in the country and a man who has been 
fighting for all these economical changes 
that would mean millions annually to 
the farmers; he said— 


Congressman, naturally, as buyers and 
spinners of cotton, our concern when we buy 
a bale of cotton is how much cotton we get 
out of the bale. If the bale weighs 500 
pounds and has 12 pounds of jute bagging 
on it and 8 pounds of steel ties, we know that 
we are only getting 480 pounds of cotton 
and we make our calculations and prices ac- 
cordingly. If that same bale of cotton had 
24 pounds tare on it instead of 20, we would 
pay less per pound than if it had just 20 

ds. If it had cotton bagging on it 
weighing only 5 pounds instead of jute bag- 
ging weighing 12 pounds, we would make our 
calculations in price accordingly. Every 
other buyer of cotton would do exactly the 
same thing. So far as I know now, cotton 
is one of the few commodities that is not 
sold net weight. In most cases the law 
requires that the information as to the net 
and gross weights appear on every package 
or parcel. 

Until we have a net-weight bill, our mills 
are among those who have signed up to 
allow 7 extra pounds for every bale that we 
buy that comes to us covered in 5 pounds of 
cotton bagging. The very day that your bill 
becomes a law and trading on the exchanges 
shifts from a gross-weight to a net-weight 
basis, you will see immediately a change in 
the quoted price that will fully reflect this 
difference in the weight of the tare. 


The Department sent up a strong re- 
port for this bill, setting out the reason 
why we should not use this type of bag- 
ging. 

Let me quote from the Secretary’s 
letter: 

The three chief defects of the American 
cotton bale are: (1) Its ragged and unattrac- 


tive appearance; (2) the waste and damage 
to which the contents are subjected because 
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of the inadequate protection afforded by bag- 
ging materials which are chosen on the basis 
of cheapness and weight, but which in many 
instances fail to withstand the wear and tear 
of shipment; and (3) the lack of even ap- 
proximate uniformity in weight of bales and 
weight of tare. 

ire-insurance rates in European cotton 
markets are materially higher for cotton in 
American bales than for bales of other cotton- 
producing countries. 

In brief, the gross-welght system of trad- 
ing has the following disadvantages: (1) It 
encourages the use of unsuitable bale-cover- 
ing materials; (2) it involves unnecessary 
costs for bale-covering materials in excess of 
those needed for the protection of the bale 
contents. This is particularly true in the 
case of patches added to bring the weight 
of tare up to the maximum allowed under 
trade rules. This is encouraged under the 
gross-weight system because of the fact that 
the per-pound cost of bale-covering materials 
is less than an equivalent weight of cotton; 
(3) this extra weight involves increased 
transportation costs; and (4) the accompany- 
ing system used for tare determination and 
for the assessment and collection of claims 
for excess tare adds materially to marketing 
costs. 

Under a system of net-weight trading and 
standardized tare marketing agencies would 
no longer be able to exact a profit by adding 
patches to cotton bales, but would realize 
definite advantages in the way of freight 
savings, simplification of trading practices 
and price calculations, elimination of risks 
associated with uncertainties as to weight of 
tare, possible savings in insurance, savings in 
customs duties in certain instances, and in 
the sales advantage of a neater package. 

The annual economic loss entailed in the 
present system has been variously estimated 
at figures ranging up to $20,000,000. 


This morning you passed a resolution 
extending a congressional investigation of 
migration from the farms. You have 
poured millions of dollars out of the 
Treasury trying to make landlords out of 
tenants; but the thing that is making 
tenants out of landlords, the thing that 
is causing migration from the farms is 
the price that farmers receive for their 
products, and the thing that we propose 
to remedy under this bill, that is costing 
cotton farmers millions annually. 

You talk about farmers doing it. Un- 
organized farmers have not got a chance 
in dealing with the jute interests. They 
have been flooding Members with tele- 
grams and letters in the name of the 
farmer, just like many of the arguments 
we have heard here this afternoon in the 
name of the farmer. 

Now let me show you a picture show- 
ing how American cotton looks in a ware- 
house. There you have the American 
cotton stored in a warehouse in Europe, 
and I can show you the record that prac- 
tically every fire that starts in Europe in 
warehouses begins in American cotton. 
That is why they charge higher insurance 
rates. Do you know that a great many of 
the foreign countries charge a duty of 40 
cents a bale because of excess bagging? 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, if a farmer is shrewd 
he will put this type of jute bagging on 
his cotton, It weighs 3 pounds to the 
yard, or 27 pounds bagging, and this be- 
cause he knows he is going to lose 30 
pounds. The ginner is the fellow who 
puts it on and the ginner, in a great 
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many instances, gyps the farmer when 
he puts on a 144-pound bagging or 2- 
pound bagging. 

You are stacking up millions of bales 
of cotton in warehouses. In the mean- 
time we are permitting India to ship into 
this country enough jute, pound for 
pound, used in this country, to take the 
place of a million and a half bales of our 
cotton. 

I want to say that unless we commence 
consuming more cotton in this country 
we are going to have to further cut the 
production of cotton in the South to the 
extent of at least 3,000,000 bales below 
the amount we now produce. When we 
do that we will be forced into dairying, 
wheat raising, hogs, and cattle, and I 
shall regret to see all of these sections of 
the country competing with each other. 
Iam fearful that the time is coming that 
the same gentlemen who occupy this 
Chamber now will see something in this 
country that we should not have, and the 
only way to remedy this situation, the 
only way to stop the landowners from 
losing their farms and to stop migration 
from the farms is to do something for 
that class of people that every other 
class of people seems to be able to do or 
have done for them by Congress. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr, COOLEY. Is there anything in 
this bill that would prevent cotton buyers 
from slashing up the bales of cotton like 
it is now? 

Mr. FULMER. You heard one or two 
of the speakers a while ago state that 
they believed this would lead up to cotton 
being combined with wood pulp. It is a 
shame so far as the Congress of the 
United States is concerned that we have 
gone along all of these years and have 
not had high density gin compression 
down at the gins like they have in Eu- 
rope. Then you would have every bale 
properly graded, and the farmer would get 
the benefit of proper grading, like in Bra- 
zil and other countries where they have 
high-density compression and proper 
grading. One gentleman stated that 
he was fearful we would get to that point 
where we would use cotton mixed with 
pulp. All right. We import into this 
country duty-free, newsprint, wood pulp 
and pulpwood, with all the forest re- 
sources we have in this country, with 
millions of unemployed people, and with 
millions of bales of cotton in the ware- 
houses. Cotton can be used with wood 
pulp, rayon, and other fibers. They are 
doing it in some of these other countries. 
No doubt you are fearful about it, but if 
we want to solve the problem that is 
holding down agriculture, employment, 
and business, we have to do some of 
these things for the farmers which they 
are not able to do for themselves and 
that every other group has been able to 
do or get done for them in the passage of 
legislation by the Congress. 

If you will take a look at the report 
and the numerous letters and telegrams 
that I have here in my hand you will 
find that this bill is endorsed by all of the 
agricultural commissioners of the South: 
textile mills; many of the legislatures of 
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the South by resolutions; Mr. Oscar 
Johnson, who produces 15,000 bales of 
cotton annually; Mr. T. O. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College of Texas; 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association 
for the Southern States; Anderson Clay- 
ton, the largest buyers of cotton in the 
world who operate many cotton gins in 
the United States and in Brazil; Texas 
Cooperative Council; the Voice of Texas 
Agriculture; Cotton Textile Institute of 
New York; the President’s committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the complaints of 
New England and southern textile mills; 
the World’s Cotton Congress; Various 
State farm bureaus; and the State and 
National granges. 

Listen to a telegram just received from 
Mr. Harry B. Caldwell, master of the 
North Carolina Grange: 

State and national granges passed resolu- 
tions last November endorsing the prin- 


ciples of your net-weight bill. Glad to re- 
affirm our position. 


I am quoting from a telegram signed 
by Harry D. Wilson, president, Associa- 
tion of Southern Commissioners: 

The Association of Southern Commission- 
ers of Agriculture are 100 percent for net- 
weight cotton bill. Said association has 
passed resolutions on several occasions urg- 
ing Congress to enact legislation requiring 
that cotton be sold at net weight. This is 
the only cotton-producing country where 
cotton is not sold at net weight. We ap- 
preciate your efforts on this most important 
progressive legislation, and hope committee 
will give favorable consideration to your bill. 


-A telegram from W. B. Parker, Cali- 
fornia Director of Agriculture, states: 

Have been advised your bill, H. R. 968, 
re net-weight cotton trading and standard- 
ization bale covering scheduled for hearing 
March 31. Desire advise you said bill will 
mean huge saving American cotton pro- 
ducer and entire cotton industry. Will 
put United States cotton on equal trading 
basis abroad, and will expand domestic use 
of cotton, thereby decreasing dangerously 
large surplus. Strongly urge endorsement 
this bill by committee, and passage by 
Congress for benefit of entire American cot- 
ton industry. Bill favored by farm bureau, 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture As- 
sociation, and many leaders in cotton in- 
dustry, including California interests. 


L. M. Walker, Jr., commissioner of 
agriculture, Richmond, Va., states in a 
telegram: 

Appreciate your energetic support of net- 
weight cotton bill for benefit of cotton 
growers in Virginia and other States. 


I could go on and on quoting letters 
and telegrams, all of which should clear- 
ly indicate to every Member of this 
House that, apparently, all farmers, farm 
organizations, in fact, everyone inter- 
ested in cotton farmers, are for this leg- 
islation. I hope that the bill will pass. 
(Applause.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, we must 
remember during the course of this de- 
bate that if you shift from jute bagging 
to cotton bagging, somebody is going to 
pay additional sums of money. Today 
those additional sums of money come out 
of the United States Treasury to the tune 
ef hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
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still that money is not sufficient to per- 
mit this cotton bagging to be made in 
this country and sold in competition with 
jute bagging. That is the fact as it 
stands today. 

By passing this bill you are going to 
make it just that much worse for the 
taxpayers and the consumers of the 
United States. Somebody is going to pay 
the bill. The jute industry has been in 
existence in the United States for more 
than a century. To say at this late date 
that there is any fault or any reason or 
cause for throwing out jute bagging at 
this time for any other reason than to 
help the sale of a few bales of cotton is 
quite beside the point, unless the purpose 
is to help a certain group of mill owners 
manufacturing this cotton bagging, be- 
cause they are the only persons who are 
really going to profit. They are going 
to profit at the expense of other mill 
owners who have already put millions 
into their plants right here in the United 
States. That can be the only change. 

Let us look at this cotton proposition 
from the standpoint of the use of cot- 
ton. You were led to believe that there 
is going to be a tremendous use of cot- 
ton by virtue of this bill, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we are told that the first year, 
assuming that there is no cotton bagging 
in the country today, they would use 
120,000 bales, and in every successive year 
they would expect to use not more than 
20,000 bales. On a 12,000,000-bale crop 
that would be a small fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the cotton crop of the United 
States. 

The bill states that anybody can use 
any kind of bagging he wants to use to 
bale a bale of cotton after the passing 
of this bill. Of course, that is a specious 
statement. The reason it is so is that 
they do not leave the number of ounces 
to be determined by the Department of 
Agriculture for each square yard of the 
bagging. There is not a person in favor 
of this bill who does not know that jute 
bagging weighs more than 14 ounces per 
yard, 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. Not now; I do not have 
the time. The last time I yielded about 
10 minutes out of my 15, and this time 
I should like to go ahead. 

By putting it down to 14 ounces as your 
standard you wipe jute bagging out, and 
that means not only the northern mills 
but the mills in Savannah, Ga., and all 
over the South which make this bagging 
that covers the bales of cotton. 

The men who are in these mills have 
been brought up in that industry and 
are entitled to have their jobs looked 
out for just as much as the mill owners 
and the employees of the cotton mills 
making cotton bagging. I want to say 
a word for them, because they have been 
in these mills for generations and they 
are entitled to have their interests pro- 
tected also. 

It was stated in the debate on the rule 
that the United States Treasury is not 
called upon to pay a cent in connection 
with this cotton bagging. That state- 
ment is not correct, and it has been con- 
firmed since we started this debate. Of 
course the United States Treasury is 
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paying a subsidy, and it plans to this 
year, of 15 cents a pattern, on every 
pattern made up of this cotton bagging. 
Yet giving the cotton producers and the 
cotton-mill owners this advantage of a 
subsidy, they still cannot sell in competi- 
tion with jute. 

The cotton people tell me that in nor- 
mal times cotton bagging costs almost 
twice jute bagging for each bale of cotton. 
I want everybody who is here just to 
figure that one out. They would have us 
believe that this extra cost is not going 
to be paid for by anybody, it goes up in 
the air and nobody pays for it, but of 
course the answer is that it is going to be 
paid by the farmer. The person who is 
going to kick the most if this bill should 
become law is the cotton farmer of the 
South, because he will have been sold 
down the river by the persons who vote 
for this bill. 

Then let us look at the bill itself. Ap- 
parently not much consideration was 
given to it in committee this time. Let 
us also look at the bill that we had be- 
fore us last time. This bill provides that 
within 9 months the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall promulgate the official cot- 
ton tare standard. He must complete 
the tests by January 15, 1942. Within 7 
months thereafter these standards be- 
come effective, and it is a criminal of- 
fense to use bale covering which does 
not comply with them. 

If you will look at the law we had be- 
fore us previously, and which was pre- 
sented in 1939, you will notice that the 
dates were practically the same; in other 
words, 2 years have gone by, but the 
change-over in the industry is going to 
take place within even a shorter time 
than was the case in the bill of 1939. 
At that time the bill stated that the 
standards should finally become effective 
on January 1, 1943, and under this law 
it will be in the middle of 1942. That is 
ridiculous on the face of it. Changing 
over this great industry in the course of 
such a short time cannot be done. 

Further, unless the President, or some 
high authority, shall decide that cotton 
bagging has become part of our na- 
tional-defense program, it will not be 
possible for the cotton mill owners to get 
machinery with which to turn out this 
additional bagging. Anybody who has 
been in the manufacturing business and 
has tried to get machinery out of some 
of these machinery companies, or to get 
tools from the tool-machinery indus- 
tries knows just what a job that is. For 
any cotton mill man to come in now 
and say that he can go to any big manu- 
facturer of machinery or machines or 
tools and get what would be required to 
build up a cotton-bagging industry 10 
times as large as that of today is pretty 
farfetched. 

I feel that if this bill is ever put into 
effect, instead of having the dates 
brought forward, as under this bill, they 
ought to be put back at least 3 more 
years, [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It is a little 
difficult for me to understand this plea 
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that is being made for the cotton 
farmer. This is a rather simple thing. 
A cotton pattern costs $1, aside from 
the subsidy of 15 cents. In the first 
instance the cotton farmer is charged 
for wrapping that cotton. When he 
takes his cotton to the gin he is charged 
for the cost of that wrapper, which is 
$1. In the case of the jute he is charged 
72 cents. That is just a plain fact. So 
how could the cotton farmer possibly 
save by paying a dollar when he can get 
the jute for 72 cents? 

The jute pattern weighs about 6% 
pounds more than the cotton pattern. 
When the cotton is sold to the spinner, 
it is true that the spinner pays 71 cents 
more at the present market price of 
cotton than he would if the bale were 
wrapped in cotton, but the farmer does 
not pay that. That is paid by the trade. 
So where is your argument for the 
cotton farmer in the South in this bill? 

Even assuming that it costs more to 
the trade, not the cotton farmer, for 
the jute, what is the purpose of this 
program? The Department of Agricul- 
ture has informed me that the object 
is to find new uses for cotton. They 
said nothing about the cost of the cot- 
ton, the price of the cotton, either to 
the farmer or the public. If the pur- 
pose is to find new uses for the cotton, 
then of course the question of cost drops 
out altogether. This cannot be a new 
use for cotton because it is merely a 
replacement. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SOUTH. As a matter of fact, the 
cost of shipping this excess weight of 
the jute throughout the country and 
then shipping it abroad is a substantial 
item itself and the producer must ulti- 
mately pay that. And in the second 
place, it is idle, it seems to me, if not 
foolish, for the cotton farmer to import 
an article for the purpose of wrapping 
cotton, the very character of which lends 
itself so admirably to the same purpose, 
And now, if the gentleman will permit 
me just briefly—— 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Let me answer 
your first question before you ask an- 
other. 

I believe I have already answered the 
gentleman’s question. Is the purpose of 
this bill to meet prices? 

Mr. SOUTH. It is both to meet 
prices 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If it is for the 
purpose of meeting prices, then the pur- 
pose of your bill again is to fix prices. 

Mr. SOUTH. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What other con- 
clusion can you come tu? If the purpose 
is to meet prices you certainly have to 
fix a price lower if you cut under, or 
higher if you intend to go above, or equal 
to the prices of jute if you intend to 
equal it, and in any of the three cases 
you are fixing prices. 

Mr. SOUTH. The Department of 
Agriculture favors this bill and states it 
would be in the interest of the farmer 
and of the merchant and of the manu- 
facturer, and the State departments of 
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5 throughout the South are 
or it. 

[Here the gavel fell. !] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Let me answer 
your other question. You say the De- 
paramen} of Agriculture is advocating 
this? 

Mr. SOUTH. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What difference 
does it make who is advocating it, in 
face of the fact that under this bill the 
cotton farmer is charged $1 and an ad- 
ditional charge of 15 cents is made to 
the taxpayers of the United States for 
every bale of cotton, and in the other 
instance, wheu jute is used the cotton 

- farmer is charged 72 cents. 

Mr. SOUTH. If the gentleman will 
permit, the 15 cents the gentleman is 
talking about is being paid now and 
the bill is not passed; therefore that 
cannot be charged to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not know 
what you mean. 

Mr. SOUTH. The gentleman spoke 
of 15 cents now being paid in the form 
of a subsidy. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will be paid. 

Mr. SOUTH. No; it is being paid now. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. All right. 

Mr. SOUTH. The bill is not a law and 
therefore that expense cannot be charged 
to the bill which is now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
means by that we already have this ma- 
chinery, this subsidy machinery, going, 
but leaving out the 15 cents you still have 
$1 as against 72 cents the cotton farmer 
must pay for wrapping his cotton. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee referred, in his opening remarks, to 
a telegram in support of this bill from 
the very distinguished Commissioner of 
Agriculture of the State of North Caro- 
lina. The first telegram I see in the 
RecorpD is one from Dillon, S. C., from 
the Carolina Milling Co., and it reads as 
follows: 

Passage of Fulmer net-weight cotton bill 
will cost farmers of South Carolina thou- 
sands of dollars. As practical cotton farmer 
and ginner we vigorously oppose any change 
cotton covering at this time. 


I also notice telegrams and messages 
placed in the Recorp by the former 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Jones, 
of Texas, from Columbia, S. C.; Orange- 
burg, S. C.; Sycamore, S. C.; Seward, 
S. C.; Cameron, S. C.; Bamberg, Chester, 
and from all over South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and other States, from people 
opposing this measure because it is not 
in the interests of the farmer. 

Now, because by chance I happen to 
have a little jute mill in my district, 
employing about 600 people, all of whom 
will be affected adversely by this meas- 
ure, the suggestion is made here that 
perhaps I am unduly and very greatly 


influenced by that fact. I am, of course,- 


interested in the welfare of those people 
employed in that industry. I am the 
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only Representative they have here, but 
I would frankly say I would be willing 
to sacrifice that little industry if that 
were all that was at stake and if by do- 
ing that we could greatly benefit the 
cotton farmers who are in much dis- 
tress; but when it comes to the question 
of what can be done, here is a letter 
from a very reliable constituent of mine, 
and in speaking in behalf of this little 
industry in one of my counties he says: 


This bill will destroy the business of every 
American manufacturer of jute bagging, as 
they now operate. 

Since talking with you I have verified my 
understanding of the matter of converting 
machinery with the president of the Carolina 
Bagging Co. and he tells me that the ma- 
chinery now in use for manufacturing jute 
bagging cannot be so converted as to make 
a bagging within the limits of the Fulmer 
bill and that most of the machinery now in 
use will be worthless under the terms of the 
Fulmer bill. 

In the open market the farmers would nat- 
urally use a light-weight burlap in preference 
to a cotton bagging on account of the price. 
As between the two the price of cotton bag- 
ging would be prohibitive. 

All burlap is made abroad and the business 
of covering bale cotton would go to the for- 
eign manufacturers. 

The machinery necessary for making light 
weight jute covering is obtainable only in 
England, and it is not probable that such 
machinery could be obtained at all under 
present conditions. 

On account of prohibitive price, farmers 
would buy cotton bagging under only two 
conditions: 

1. Under compulsion. 

2. Under a Government subsidy that would 
enable them to buy it at a price comparable 
or cheaper than imported burlap. 

If cotton bagging were subsidized and used 
it would require only 120,000 bales to cover a 
12,000,000-bale crop the first year; and very 
much less in subsequent years, because the 
cotton in cotton bagging can be reclaimed, 
rewoven, and so used over and over. Some 
tests show as high as 90-percent reclaimed. 

On account of the inability of American 
manufacturers to obtain necessary machinery 
to make a lightweight jute under war condi- 
tions the farmer would either buy cheap for- 
eign-made burlap, or be forced to buy high- 
priced cotton bagging. 

Under the present system the farmer buys 
cheap jute bagging and sells his bale of cot- 
ton at gross weight. 

Under the net-weight bill the farmer 
would have to sell at net weight, deducting 
from the sale the weight of the bagging and 
ties. 

If net weight results in the compulsory 
use of cotton bagging, it would force the 
cotton farmer to buy the cotton bagging and 
give it away. If the farmer uses the cheaper 
foreign-made burlap, he would be giving the 
business to foreign manufacturers and giv- 
ing the bagging to the purchasers for the 
purpose of putting the American manufac- 
turer out of business. 

In any aspect of the case it is hard to see 
where the American cotton farmer comes in, 
and it is very easy to see where the American 
manufacturer of jute bagging goes out. 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman stated 
that burlap comes from England. It 
really comes from India. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think there 
is any argument about that. At present 
I understand that the reason we cannot 
change the machinery is because there 
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is not any machinery in this country, 
since all of the mills are located in Cal- 
cutta, India. As I stated, to sum this 
thing up, much can be said in opposition 
to it. I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand how we can by Federal law pro- 
vide that a cotton farmer has no right 
to ship his cotton in any kind of bagging 
that weighs more than 14 ounces per 
square yard. Does anyone know of any 
precedent for any such thing? Yet that 
is what this bill does, and if a farmer 
ships his cotton in any heavier bagging 
than that, he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. One gentleman 
stated that the cotton bagging used to 
wrap this cotton is sometimes in a de- 
plorable condition. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that this bill would make it 
a criminal offense for any cotton grower 
to tie up his bale of cotton with a 
stronger and better cotton wrapper than 
the 14 ounces to the square yard? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is exactly what 
the bill will do. The cotton farmers have 
used this jute bagging for 100 years. 
This bill requires them to use a light- 
weight bagging, cotton which is not as 
strong, or burlap, which is imported. 

Mr. MICHENER. Would it prevent 
him from using a heavier cotton wrapper, 
and using more cotton? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. It limits the 
weight of the bagging. It limits to that 
extent the use of the cotton that the 
farmer can use. He could not even wrap 
it up in his own cotton if the bagging 
weighed over 14 ounces. 

Mr. MICHENER. And, of course, he 
would not want to do that. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think not. Some of 
these pictures which have been exhibited 
show fire hazards in the cotton after the 
bale has been cut to pieces by the buyer. 
There is nothing in this bill that would 
prevent that practice. That has been 
going on for years. The only way to 
solve that is to do what was suggested 
awhile ago, and that is to draft a law to 
provide for an American standard bale 
of cotton and have the cotton graded so 
that the public will buy and sell on that 
grade. Then you would prevent the cut- 
ting of the bale. Other suggestions are 
made here about selling on net weight. 
If I understand the contentions of the 
proponents of this bill, they contend that 
cotton is now sold in the world market 
on net weight, so what is to be accom- 
plished? ‘The only thing to be accom- 
plished is just to force the cotton farmer 
to use cotton when it costs him more 
than the bagging he is now using, and I, 
for one, from a cotton country, am un- 
willing to do that. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Les. 

Mr. SOUTH. But the farmers want 
to use it. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is en- 
tirely in error. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is it not a fact that three 


_out of every four or more of the Repre- 


sentatives here who represent the cotton 
districts are in favor of the bill? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I have not undertaken 
any poll of the House, but the record 
shows that the farmers do not want to 
use it, and they would not use it when 
the Government subsidized it to the ex- 
tent of 28 cents a bale. 

Mr. SOUTH. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. The record shows it, 
1 the gentleman agrees with me or 
not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
debate on this bill interests me very much 
because of several fundamental things 
that have taken place during the last 10 
years, among which we find an enor- 
mous number of bills which have been 
enacted by Congress having to do with 
the commodity cotton. 

It may be true that for a hundred years 
or more cotton has been bagged with 
burlap, but it is not true that for a hun- 
dred years or more the Federal Treasury 
went to the assistance of cotton growers 
as it has during the last decade. There- 
fore, in my opinion, in discussing bills 
that have to do with cotton, it is quite 
proper for us to think in terms of the 
last decade. 

The Federal Government today holds 
almost six and one-quarter million bales 
of cotton which it owns outright. We 
have stocks of cotton on hand altogether 
of close to fourteen and one-quarter mil- 
lion bales. Unless through new legisla- 
tion, which is now being considered in 
the other body and which will be con. 
sidered here shortly, we reduce the pro- 
duction of cotton, there is a fair chance 
that the Government will soon move into 
the position of holding in excess of 
10,000,000 bales of cotton. 

We are spending enormous sums out of 
the Federal Treasury in buying cotton in 
the market, and through the stamp plan, 
the mattress production and distribution 
plan. Iam in favor of this bill because 
it is another way of getting some of the 
cotton now on hand unsold actually used. 
If we are going to subsidize cotton and 
other crops, I think it is well for us to 
insist, where the situation operates as in 
this case, that the raw material which 
we are subsidizing be used as a container 
in which to carry the balance of the 
product to market. That is exactly what 
this bill proposes. To me it is sheer 
common sense to support legislation of 
this kind. That is one reason. 

I am in favor of this bill for another 
reason: I am absolutely satisfied that it 
will not hurt the American cotton farmer 
and that it will protect him to a consider- 
able extent, as far as bagging and ties 
are concerned, against a little racket 
which has been operated against him 
down through generations on the part 
of the gin operator and the purchaser of 
the cotton from the cotton grower. 

If you will set a standard and sell cotton 
on a net-weight basis I think that will be 
very beneficial to the cotton grower. This 
bill moves in that direction. So those are 
the two main reasons why I would sup- 
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port this legislation. It does not prevent 
the use of jute if the jute manufacturer 
wants to bring it down to a certain weight 
basis. Even if it did prevent the use of 
jute and caused cotton to be used in- 
stead, I still contend that would be a 
highly constructive program so long as 
the Federal Treasury is forced, for many 
reasons, to subsidize cotton production 
and operation as at the present time. 

If a Federal law is enacted which in 
some way interferes with the old-estab- 
lished operations of many of our lines of 
industry—and that is taking place every 
day—those old-established industries 
have to adjust themselves to the new con- 
ditions set up by the new Federal legisla- 
tion. Here is a case where that rule 
would continue to apply. It is not any- 
thing new at all. Any man who has had 
business experience knows that statement 
to be true. 

So I hope the House will pass this bill. 
I hope when it goes to the other body it 
will be approved and I shall be very de- 
lighted if it becomes law, because I want 
to see us move farther in the direction of 
using cotton as bagging for the bundling 
of the raw product. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute, the remainder of my time, to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
he remaining time on this side, 9 minutes, 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I cannot hope to add very much to the 
very instructive and constructive argu- 
ment that has just been made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
ForD]. He spoke to the bill, and he 
spoke by the record. His arguments are 
really unanswerable. 

As he suggests, the primary purpose of 
this bill is to provide for new uses of cot- 
ton and thus to provide for a more ade- 
quate price for cotton, thereby relieving 
the public Treasury from some, or much, 
as the case may be, of the appropriations 
that have been made from time to time, 
the purpose of which is to give to the 
farmer a better price for his crop. 

In response to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, I would say that 
the only way for the farmer to get a bet- 
ter price for his cotton or a more ade- 
quate or a fairer price is for the trade to 
pay it. By this bill we are proposing 
probably the most effectual method con- 
cretely suggested that would enable the 
farmer to benefit from the prices actually 
paid by the trade. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I noticed a few 
of the objections that have been made to 
the bill in my argument in favor of the 
rule. I have high regard for the views 
of my agricultural friend, the gentleman 
from Springfield, Mass. [Mr. CLASON]. 
He is really an authority on cotton grow- 
ing. Iesteem him. Iadmire him, But 
I am inclined to think that looking 
through the glasses of the jute manufac- 
turers of Springfield, Mass., he rather 
sees the side of the jute manufacturer 
than the side of the cotton grower. 
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It is said there will have to be a 
readjustment, that the substitution of 
cotton for jute will necessitate the sub- 
stitution of machinery in jute mills. 
That is a fair statement, but let me call 
your attention to the fact that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, with all 
deference to his very able argument, 
rather overspoke himself. He said we 
were dependent upon a foreign country 
for the machinery, that it would be 
necessary to provide for the substitution, 
but in the next breath he said that the 
passage of this bill would provide for the 
use of burlap manufactured in a foreign 
country and would not result in the use 
of cotton. I respectfully submit that if 
we can import burlap during these war 
days we can import some machinery that 
may be necessary for textiles; and I in- 
terject at this point the suggestion that 
our factories that cannot replace their 
machinery, either by repair or replace- 
ment by machinery that is manufactured 
in the United States, had better make 
arrangements to use domestic machinery, 
because we are in an emergency that is 
likely to continue for several years. I 
cannot believe that the United States is 
dependent upon England for machinery 
with which to manufacture cotton, or for 
cotton machinery to replace jute ma- 
chinery. 

It has been said in opposition to this 
bill that it will be expensive to the farmer. 
This argument is advanced by my good 
friends who have jute mills in their dis- 
tricts. I find no fault with them, but I 
am inclined to think now that the gen- 
tlemen who speak in opposition come 
here with facts and statistics furnished 
them not by cotton growers but by jute 
operators and jute manufacturers as 
they tell us how the replacement of ma- 
chinery will affect the situation. 

I make the suggestion that according 
to the hearings in this case—and I be- 
lieve it is fair to say regardless of what 
any manufacturers may think—it will be 
practical to provide machinery that can 
go from the manufacture of one textile 
to another. There are those who believe 
that the manufacturers of inachinery in 
the United States, whether it be for tex- 
tiles, for munitions, airplanes, or motors, 
exceed the manufacturers of similar 
equipment or machinery in any other 
part of the world, and it is rather pass- 
ing strange to me that if England is 
dependent upon us for improved ma- 
chinery for munitions and airplanes 
that the only type of machinery now that 
would provide for the manufacture of 
jute can be bought in England or India. 
It must, if that be true, be rather anti- 
quated machinery, as the United States 
is the greatest industrial country in the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated on the rule, 
this bill has been reported out numbers 
of times. It never came to the floor but 
once, but that once, in June 1939, it was 
passed by an overwhelming vote substan- 
tially in the form it is now. It is well to 
keep in mind that it has no reference 
to cotton that has been previously ginned 
or processed, and all of the Government 
stocks and all of the cotton now owned 
by textile operators or cotton dealers is 
exempt, because the bill applies only to 
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cotton hereafter processed or ginned, and 
the bill will not go into operation until 
1942. No one will be done an injustice. 
Everyone will have an opportunity to 
dispose of existing stocks, and there will 
be ample opportunity to provide ma- 
chinery that will give employment to 
American workmen in the manufacture 
of an American product, and in that way 
we are able to provide for the manufac- 
ture of an American product, rather 
than a product that would be imported. 
Surely of all times this is the most pro- 
pitious. It is time to recognize that the 
tare evil is a disgrace in the sale of 
cotton. 

My good friend from North Carolina 
brought in a piece of cotton bagging used 
many times. The testimony shows, the 
hearings disclose, that cotton bagging is 
more lasting. If the gentleman had 
brought in a piece of jute that had been 
used as many times as that piece of cot- 
ton bagging, in all probability it would 
look like the bagging on the cotton in 
the pictures exhibited by the crairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. FULMER], in his able 
presentation. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to my 
colleague. 


Mr. DOXEY. Knowing the gentle- 
man’s great experience in the cotton- 
raising business I ask the gentleman if he 
ever saw a better ginned bale using jute 
wrapping than the jute-covered bale on 
exhibition in the lobby? Are not 98 per- 
cent of the jute bales more disgraceful 
and uneconomical and disreputable look- 
ing than that jute bale out there in the 
Speaker’s lobby? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think so un- 
questionably. 

Now let me say with respect to the 
telegrams from South Carolina— and you 
can get them from my district, too, Mr. 
Chairman—no matter what appeals are 
made to Members of Congress, a bill 
should appeal to our judgment and to 
our common sense if it is in the interest of 
the farmer. We have a few or some self- 
ish or thoughtless people in all of the 
districts. There may be the ginner or 
the merchant interested in his profits on 
the jute that he has on hand or that he 
has handled through the years, but those 
people should remember that the bill does 
Se go into operation for a year and a 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. According to the 
gentleman’s understanding of the oper- 
ation of the bill will it apply to this year’s 
crop of cotton? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It does not. It 
does not go into effect for 1 year, and 
may not go into effect for either the 1941 
or 1942 crop. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It goes into effect 
in 1942. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Chairman, the growers, the buyers, 
the traders, the cotton factors, the trans- 
portation agencies, the insurers all recog- 
nize the evils of the cotton tare. No bet- 
ter way has been proposed than that 
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which we have under consideration to 
prevent the use of a foreign product in 
competition with American cotton, and 
that is all this bill does. For that reason 
the weights are prescribed, and the farm- 
er, in the ultimate analysis, will get the 
benefit of it. Let me say that is the view 
of cotton buyers, too. I read from page 
6 of the report, the testimony of W. L. 
Clayton, who probably handles more 
cotton than any other buyer in the United 
States: 

As stated to you in Washington, I am 
strongly in favor of legislation to correct the 
tare evil. I have read your bill twice, and, 
so far as I can tell, it should accomplish this 
purpose. 

The cotton trade has been seeking for many 
years to ng about the necessary reform in 
the tare evil, but has made practically no 
progress in doing so, and due to the fact that 
the interests involved are so widely scattered 
and divergent it probably never will succeed 
in doing so except through legislation. 


If that be the opinion of the cotton 
buyer, and that is the opinion also of the 
insurance agencies, the cotton growers’ 
associations and so forth, I submit that 
the real interest of the cotton grower in 
common sense will be promoted in the 
long run by the passage of the pending 
bill. The tare is most expensive to cot- 
ton growers. It is a great disadvantage 
to them. 

It has been stated that the evil should 
be remedied by the cotton trade. I agree 
that the cotton trade should remedy the 
evil. They should have remedied gam- 
bling in cotton futures, but the trade did 
not eliminate this evil, nor will it elim- 
inate the evil of cotton tare. Congress 
provided legislation to regulate cotton 
exchanges, and Congress must provide 
Sma to provide for the net-weight 

ale. 

Congress has made many efforts to in- 
crease new uses of cotton. The pending 
bill is probably the best avenue for this 
purpose. 

I know the influences behind the cot- 
ton merchants and the cotton buyers 
who have asked us to oppose this bill. 
These influences have been able to in- 
fluence the cotton trade, and the ex- 
changes in cotton trade. The average 
farmer does not write to the Member of 
Congress who represents him. He de- 
pends upon that Member to analyze 
legislation and to vote for the bills that 
will promote his welfare. 

Jute is cheaper than cotton, but when 
cotton is cheapest, jute is often highest. 
If cotton is sold on a net-weight basis, 
in the long run it will provide a better 
price to the grower. Those who favor 
the promotion of cotton and the increase 
of cotton and other agricultural prod- 
ucts should support this bill. I trust it 
will be agreed to by the Committee. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be 
known by the short title of “Cotton Net 
Weight Act.” 

The word “person,” wherever used in this 
act, shall be construed to import the plural 
or singular, as the case demands, and shall 
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include individuals, associations, partner- 
ships, and corporations. 

The words “in interstate or foreign com- 
merce,” wherever used in this act, shall be 
construed to mean from any State, Territory, 
or District to or through any other State, 
Territory, or District or to or through any 
foreign country, or within any Territory or 
District. 

The words “bale covering” shall be con- 
strued to mean bagging, ties, and patches. 

The word “cotton” shall be construed to 
mean cotton of any variety produced within 
the continental United States, including 
linters. 

When considering and enforcing the pro- 
visions of this act, the omission or failure 
of any official, agent, or other person acting 
for or employed by any association, partner- 
ship, or corporation within the scope of his 
employment or office shall in every case also 
be deemed the act, omission, or failure of 
such association, partnership, or corporation, 
as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 2. That in order to provide for the 
more adequate covering and protection of 
the American cotton bale and to facilitate 
net-weight trading in cotton, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authorized to investi- 
gate the handling, inspection, and transpor- 
tation of cotton in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to study the materials used for 
bale covering; and from time to time to estab- 
lish standards for materials to be used for 
bale covering, which such standards shall 
include specifications and tolerance as to 
sizes, weights, constructions, strength, and 
any other factors of quality that he may find 
to be necessary; said standards, when estab- 
lished, to be known as the “United States 
Official Cotton Tare Standards”: Provided, 
That the official cotton tare standards first 
established hereunder shall be promulgated 
on or before January 15, 1942, and shall be- 
come effective on July 15, 1942: Provided 
jurther, That any change or replacement of 
such standards shall become effective only on 
and after a date specified in the order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture establishing the 
same, which date shall be not more than 1 
year from the date of such order, but pend- 
ing such effective date of new or revised 
standards any bale covering material con- 
forming with such new or revised standards 
may be used in lieu of any bale covering ma- 
terial embraced in the United States Official 
Cotton Tare Standards theretofore promul- 
gated. The maximum weight of any fabric 
or material standardized under this section 
as bagging for the covering of cotton bales 
shall not exceed 14 ounces per square yard, 
and the maximum weight of any fabric or 
material standardized for patches shall not 
exceed 20 ounces per patch; and no such 
fabrics or materials standardized for bagging 
or patches shall be composed of any material 
previously used for covering cotton bales 
unless the same shall have been reprocessed 
and rewoven. 


Mr. CLASON, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CLASON: Page 
8, line 5, strike out “January 15, 1942” and 
insert “January 15, 1943,” and in line 6, strike 
out “July 15, 1942” and insert “July 15, 1944.” 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son I offer this amendment is in order to 
bring the bill in line with a bill that was 
offered in 1939 and passed the House, 
You will recall that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] stated a 
few minutes ago in answer to a question 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrawrorD] that this bill could not prob- 
ably apply to any crop within the next 2 
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years. Yet here it is the ist of April 1941, 
and this bill, by the wording of it, is to 
become effective on July 15, 1942, just a 
little over 1 year from now. 

On the face of the argument made by 
the proponents of this bill, it is absolutely 
impossible for it to become effective on 
the date indicated in the bill. In 1939 
the bill was so framed that the standards 
were to be promulgated on January 1, 
1942. You will note here that they have 
extended the time for setting up the 
standards to January 15, 1942, or exactly 
2 weeks. Under the previous bill the law 
was to become effective on January 1, 
1943, 1 year later, but here they have cut 
down the time. It was January 1, 1943, 
back in 1939, but today in this bill it is 
advanced to July 15, 1942. In other 
words, we are 2 years later in the con- 
sideration of the pending bill, yet they 
have moved up the date when it shall 
become effective by 6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a list 
of about 50 mill owners, manufacturers, 
and processors of this bagging, who are 
vitally interested in this bill. They em- 
ploy thousands of men. Thousands upon 
thousands of persons have been engaged 
in this business for many years. They 
are located in North Carolina in one in- 
stance. You people should not get the 
idea that this is a northern proposition. 
These mills extend all over the Gulf coun- 
try, the east coast, Texas, Louisiana, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and New Jersey. This is not 
one little, isolated plant in Ludlow, Mass., 
or some other particular city or town. 
This is a business which is country-wide. 
It covers one of the largest crops pro- 
duced in the United States of America, 
and it seems to me that my amendment 
should be adopted in order that these 
mills employing thousands of Americans 
may be given a decent length of time in 
which to work out their problem. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not the gentle- 
man’s opinion that it would be quite diffi- 
cult to obtain the necessary machinery 
to convert these mills? 

Mr. CLASON. Iam told it will be ab- 
sOlutely impossible, unless it is decided 
that this is a national-defense measure. 
We are greatly in need of airplanes, 
shells, rifles, and everything else, and this 
in inconceivable, 

Mr. COOLEY. Likewise, if this bill 
passes may we not anticipate that the 
cotton mills will find it difficult to install 
the necessary machinery to weave the 
cotton bagging, which would be the only 
bagging available? 

Mr. CLASON. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I do not see how this can become 
effective in 1 year after this date or 15 
months after this date, when a man who 
has had such experience as the gentleman 
from Mississippi says it could not possibly 
become effective for 2 years, in his 
opinion. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. 
tleman yield? 


Will the gen- 
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Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I said only 2 
years, and, frankly, my reason for saying 
it is this: The pending bill may be passed 
by the House. If it is passed, it goes to 
the Senate. It may be considered there 
in this session or later. I had in mind 
that contingency. Frankly, I think the 
figures inserted in the bill are reasonable. 

Mr. CLASON. What about the bill of 
1939, which had an effective date of 
January 1, 1943? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I had that in 
mind in making the response. When 
that bill left the House it provided that 
it should become effective in 1 year. It 
went over to the Senate, and the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture reported the 
bill with the date July 15. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why not let the House 
fix it, then? There is no reason why we 
should not agree to the amendment. 

Mr. CLASON. This is 2 years after we 
talked about the 1939 bill. It seems to 
me only fair that these mill owners and 
these employees should be given the time 
that they were given back in 1939. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in fixing these dates we 
took into consideration just what the 
gentleman has been talking about. I 
had a number of these jute people a year 
ago come to me and ask, “Do you expect 
to pass this bill in time to interfere 
with us in this year’s crop, 1941?” I 
said, “No.” 

This bill becomes effective in January 
in promulgating and working out the 
standards, but it does not go into effect 
so far as covering the cotton is concerned 
until the crop of 1942. I call to the at- 
tention of the gentleman that because of 
the lack of shipping space it is impossible 
to get jute, burlap, or even this type of 
jute over here to be manufactured into 
cotton covering. The cotton textile mills 
of this country, however, are ready to 
manufacture all the cotton covering we 
want on any notice, because it does not 
take any special change of the ma- 
chinery. 

Unless we are able to put this bill into 
effect in 1942, you will have subsidized 
cotton bagging, because I doubt seriously 
that you have enough jute in this coun- 
try to do the job. There is not ship- 
ping space to bring it in. They have 
been cutting down on the purchase of 
waste jute during the last year or two be- 
cause they expected this bill to pass 
sooner or later. While we will be in po- 
sition to put this bill into full operation 
in using cotton bagging in 1942, it would 
not interfere with those mills, and no 
doubt would be very helpful in carrying 
on the proper baling and selling of cotton. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. If that is the case, then 
why have this bill at all? Why do you 
not let the cotton farmer then raise the 
cotton to make these bags? If they can- 
not get jute in here, we will use cotton. 

Mr. FULMER. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question. This is the 
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reason, This bill makes the sale of 
cotton on a net weight basis and stand- 
ardizes the bagging. If you do not pass 
the bill and if you do not have the jute 
available, they can put anything on from 
fertilizer sacks to cotton sheets or any 
kind of waste. There is nothing today 
to prevent them from putting anything 
on, but they are putting the heavy bag- 
ging on because they know that 30 
pounds will be knocked off and if they 
do not have 30 pounds on they will lose 
that difference. If you do not have this 
bill, there is no limit, and you can put 
on anything, from fertilizer sacks to cot- 
ton sheets or anything else. 

Mr. RICH. Let the cotton farmer sell 
his cotton with the idea that they are 
going to take only the net weight, what- 
ever it is. If the tare is only 10 pounds, 
there is no reason the farmer should 
pay for 20 or 30 pounds, when he gets 
only 10. 

Mr. FULMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but all the farmers cannot do 
that. You heard the gentleman awhile 
ago quoting Anderson and Clayton, the 
biggest cotton buyer and the biggest cot- 
ton farmer, that they never would do 
that until we pass the bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not the 
very purpose of this bill to make the net 
weight compulsory so that would be 
done? And if the gentleman will yield 
further, may I say that when this bill 
passed the House on June 8, 1939, there 
was a provision that it would be effec- 
tive 1 year from date? It was the fol- 
lowing April before the Senate commit- 
tee reported the bill, and they substituted 
language so as to make it the year fol- 
lowing the date that they reported it. 
Therefore, if the argument be true that 
you cannot get the machinery at all 
except from abroad, there would be no 
occasion to postpone the date to 1943 
or any other date. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Has not the situation 
changed since 1939? 

Mr. FULMER. Changed how? 

Mr. COOLEY. Have not the interna- 
tional and the shipping situations 
changed? This machinery must come 
from Great Britain, Calcutta, or some 
other place. I believe it would be only 
reasonable to ask that a reasonable 
length of time be given to these mills 
to make the necessary changes. 

Mr. FULMER. Our mills do not need 
any time to make changes to manufac- 
ture cotton bagging. Because of not 
being able to ship any jute or jute bag- 
ging of any type, certainly we ought to 
have the bill, so we can go ahead and sell 
on net weight and set up proper stand- 
ards. 

Mr. COOLEY. People who are in a 
position to know—and I know they are 
reputable citizens—advise me that they 
weuld experience difficulty in getting the 
necessary machinery. 
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Mr. FULMER. The gentleman from 
California, who represents a great cot- 
ton section in California, was telling me 
about the trouble in shipping jute; that 
he had a letter from his people stating 
that it would be impossible to get the 
jute in this country, because they have 
absolutely cut out importing it, because 
of the lack of shipping space, and they 
are not going to permit any jute to go 
out of this country because they want 
to use it for other purposes—bags and 
things like that. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my observation, in 
trying to help the cotton farmer, and 
goodness knows we have been trying to 
help him in the last few years, that if 
you fellows had not passed the Bankhead 
cotton bill about 6 or 8 years ago you 
would not have put the cotton farmer 
out of business. When you passed that 
bill you tried to raise the price of cotton 
so high in this country that you could 
not sell it abroad. When you passed 
that legislation you thought everybody 
would have to come to America to get 
the cotton, but you just ruined the cot- 
ton farmer in this country. It seems to 
me that the only way you are now trying 
to help the cotton farmer is by bringing 
in all kinds of legislation that will make 
us use cotton for everything under the 
guise of national defense. It seems to 
me we will have to start eating cotton 
pretty soon if we are going to really help 
the cotton farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not being able to get 
the world to use our cotton we are now 
attempting by this bill to force the 
American cotton farmer himself to use 
it. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me if we 
would try to do something to really help 
the farmer instead of always taking the 
bull by the tail and then allowing the 
bull to carry us all around in a circle all 
the time, we should really think about 
what we are doing here. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. Does not the gentleman 
think that the tariff which has pro- 
tected his section of the country and 
its manufacturing industries, might 
have had something to do with impov- 
erishing the cotton farmer? * 

Mr. RICH. Les; if we would put a 
tariff on the jute right now would we 
not help the cotton farmer? That is 
the way we ought to do it so as to en- 
able the people of the country to use 
cotton instead of using jute that comes 
in here free. I am for a tariff for the 
American farmer, for the American 
manufacturer, and for American labor, 
and I always have been and always will 
be because I think that is the salvation of 
our country. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is it not true that about 
the only help the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has given the cotton farmer has 
been in the sense of criticism? The 
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gentleman has not sponsored any legis- 
lation to help the cotton farmer. 

Mr. RICH. I do not have any cotton 
farmers in my district, but I know that if 
we do not help the cotton farmers they 
are going to raise everything that our 
farmers raise up in Pennsylvania, and 
then we are going to have that competi- 
tion. I want to help you, but I want to 
= some good legislation brought in 

ere, 

Mr. SOUTH. The gentleman ought to 
be for this bill. 

Mr. RICH. I want to see some good 
business legislation and not a lot of legis- 
lation that proposes that we go around 
Robin Hood's barn all the time. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
has stated he is very strong for the prin- 
ciple of protection. If we pass this bill 
today, it will accomplish for cotton by 
keeping out jute just what a tariff on 
jute would accomplish, and does not the 
gentleman think that in this way we can 
help preserve the American market for 
American cotton and at least the gentle- 
man will be preserving the principle of 
protection? It seems to me the gentle- 
man ought to support this bill. 

Mr. RICH. I want to help the cotton 
farmer because I believe that is some- 
thing we have got to do. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
can do that by voting for this bill. 

Mr. RICH. The way you fellows want 
to help the farmer is by paying him for 
not raising cotton, and then you get him 
to raise a lot of stuff that the northern 
farmer raises. That is not going to help 
this country and it is not going to solve 
your problem, because that is not going 
to get them to use more cotton. Put a 
tariff on the jute 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. This bill has 
nothing to do with the control of the 
production of cotton; this is an attempt 
to preserve the American market for the 
American cotton farmer, and the gen- 
tleman is for that principle. 

Mr. RICH. Yes, surely; but the gen- 
tleman says this bill is not for the cotton 
farmer. What is it for if it is not to 
make them use cotton? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. And you are going to 
bring in another bill here within a week 
compelling them to use cotton to make 
pulp and paper, so the farmers cannot 
sell their pulpwood. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does not the gen- 
tleman think that this bill will do what 
he has been contending for in preserving 
the American market for the American 
farmer? 

Mr. RICH. Go back and put a tariff 
on them. This good-neighbor policy 
you fellows have established here of per- 
mitting farmers in foreign lands with 
peonage labor to come in here and com- 
pete with our farmers is going to have 
the effect of destroying the cotton farm- 
er and you are going to destroy the wheat 
farmer and the buckwheat farmer if you 
do not put on a tariff. Put the tariff on, 
LApplause. J 
[Here the gavel fell. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULMER) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 36. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. FULMER and Mr, 
CLASON. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were ayes 59, 
noes 47. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another amendment at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ciason: Page 
3, line 15, strike out the words “the maxi- 
mum weight” down to and including the 
words “20 ounces per patch” in line 20. 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to have 
final determination if there are to be 
any proper standards established, after 

S, by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. By the wording of this bill, once 
standards are set the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can change them as he sees fit, 
without any further consideration from 
Congress. That being so, and it being 
evident that the purpose of the word- 
ing in this statute is to rule out jute 
and to put in cotton, regardless of the 
cost that has been given in debate, my 
amendment is offered that everybody 
would have a chance to come in with 
any kind of bagging. The purpose of 
my amendment is to lay that wide open. 
If we are to have regulations set up by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
Department, let us permit him to do it. 
Why put in 14 ounces to the square 
yard? Why not leave that to the Sec- 
retary and let him determine what it 
should be. Perhaps we will find a year 
from now that it is not possible to have 
cotton bagging, so why put this law on 
the statute book which rules out jute, 
when the Secretary may say at that 
time it is impossible to have enough 
cotton bagging on hand to cover the 
1942 crop or any other crop? Why not 
let the Secretary of Agriculture decide 
that and not have it decided by this 
nonhearing legislation, because there 
was not a single hearing on this bill 
before the Committee on Agriculture. 

That is the situation. We are near 
war. The whole country is disturbed 
over the defense program. Why put in 
jeopardy every business, whether it is 
cotton or the jute bagging business, or 
any other bagging. Why not give every- 
body a fair chance, with the Secretary 
of Agriculture determining what we 
ought to have in the way of standards 
and not have one isolated clause put 
in here, the purpose of which is to bite 
out jute and shove in cotton, in exclusion 
to every other known fabric? If you do 
that, the cotton farmer will be the one 
who will suffer. He will pay twice as 
much for the bagging on his cotton as 
he would otherwise have to pay, and 
the United States Treasury is paying 15 
cents in subsidies for every cotton patch 
that is used on cotton today. Let us 
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cut out that type of work, if we are go- 
ing to play fair. Let us be fair, and 
not have legislation like this bill so that 
everybody in the United States can have 
fair standards set up by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the language in lines 20 to 
23, as follows: 

And no such fabrics or materials standard- 
ized for bagging or patches shall be com- 
posed of any material previously used for 
covering cotton bales unless the same shall 
have been reprocessed and rewoven. 


With that language there it does not 
make any difference whether the material 
formerly used is in good shape or not. 
It may be in perfect shape, but this bill 
prevents the farmer from using it again 
until he takes it back to a mill and has 
it rewoven. 

Mr. CLASON. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I feel as though my amendment 
should be amended to carry out those 
words also, because it is obvious, if cot- 
ton has been around a bale and has not 
been damaged, it is right to use it on 
another bale, and it is silly to make any- 
body put that through another process 
in another mill at great expense. That 
is wasting the farmer’s money, just as 
this bill is going to do from the first page 
to the last. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word to announce 
that I have just received a telegram from 
Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the State of Louisiana, an- 
nouncing that the southern commis- 
sioners of agriculture are all supporting 
this bill, and by permission of the House 
I place the telegram in the Recor» at this 
point: 

Baton ROUGE, LA., March 28, 1941. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congressman FuLMER has introduced a 
measure whereby cotton must be sold at net 
weight. This bill has endorsement of south- 
ern commissioners of agriculture and shall 
appreciate your support of sald bill and also 
contact other members of our Louisiana dele- 


gation. 
Harry D. WILSON, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
ply to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and what he had to say with reference 
to his amendment, I submit the follow- 
ing: Everybody knows that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON] 
has given much thought to this bill and 
is just as much opposed to it as I am ir 
favor of it. If his amendment carries, 
that will take out the heart of the bill. 
I say that because of this pertinent fact: 
Many crimes have been committed in 
the name of trying to benefit the farmer. 
The argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the observation of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Cooney], is that we are preventing the 
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farmer doing what he wants to do. If 
you do not prescribe the type of wrap- 
ping that is to be used, you might just as 
well not have any bill. If that is cut out, 
the purpose of this bill is lost. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to have an economical 
package, to have a package that will not 
have this 30 pounds tare taken off. It 
will be a package that will have a tare of 
about 14 pounds. It will be a package 
that is nice in appearance. That is the 
purpose of submitting what we know 
from the hearings before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be a type of wrap- 
ping that is desired; not any particular 
wrapping, but with reference to the 
weight. If this language goes out of the 
bill you can put old sheets or tow sacks 
or anything else that might be forced 
upon the farmer under the guise of tell- 
ing him he has to pay less for it than 
something that is marketable and ma- 
terial that we know will enable him to 
get a better price for his cotton. 

When you say you are interested in the 
farmer that is the interest we should 
manifest; that is, to get a better price for 
the cotton. That is what those of us 
who are advocating this net weight bill 
feel it will do, on account of the economi- 
cal packaging and the attractive pack- 
aging. When you say we are heaping 
any imposition upon anybody by provid- 
ing that the weight of the material shall 
not be greater than 14 ounces per square 
yard, and that the many patches which 
will be put on it will not exceed in weight 
20 ounces each, I say if you cut that out 
you will have an unsightly bale of cotton, 
even more so than the disgraceful bale 
that is marketed now. That is one of the 
reasons why we cannot get a fair price 
for the material that is produced by the 
farmer. It is on account of the appear- 
ance. I say the gentleman’s amendment 
should be defeated. If it is carried it will 
take the heart out of this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The language 
that is proposed to be stricken out by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Ciason] is the 
very heart of the bill that provides for a 
net-weight bale. If this amendment car- 
ries, it goes to the very heart of this bill 
and destroys the very purpose for which 
the legislation is offered. 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; the gentleman is 
exactly correct. Let me say that other 
gentlemen, like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, think this is entirely a 
fight over wrapping. This is a twofold 
bill. It not only endeavors to make a 
nicer package and a more economical 
package, but it is to get baled cotton sold 
on a net-weight basis, so that the farmer 
will not be charged with all this unneces- 
sary tare that is put on a bale of cotton 
and charged to the farmer. The net- 
weight feature is something that my 
friend from Pennsylvania and others 
may have lost sight of in the beneficial 
results that will accrue to the farmer as 
a result of enacting this bill. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. I yield. 
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Mr. RICH. Why do we have to legis- 
late in order to determine what the net 
weight of a package is that is on a bale of 
cotton? 

Mr. DOXEY. We have to legislate be- 
cause the trade has adopted as a prac- 
tice the gross-weight system that cer- 
tainly works against the farmer. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Criason) there 
were ayes 37 and noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Ohio: 
Page 3, line 20, strike out all words com- 
* “and no such” to the end of sec- 

ion 2. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is very simple. It strikes 
out the following words: 

And no such fabrics or materials standard- 
ized for bagging or patches shall be composed 
of any material previously used for covering 
cotton bales unless the same shall have been 
reprocessed and rewoven. 


It seems to me we go pretty far in this 
legislation; we go back to the pig-killing 
days, the burning of wheat, the plowing 
under of cotton, and the destruction of 
our crops. If this is not what this bill 
means, I do not understand it. If second- 
hand jute is available and is still fit to 
be used, why should it not be used a 
second or a third time, or as many times 
as it is capable of being used, without 
having to be reprocessed each time? I 
would like to ask this simple question: 
Will anyone in this House stand up and 
tell us why jute covering for cotton should 
not be reused? 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I cannot tell you why that 
should not be reused, but I will say that 
in the woolen industry they use bags 
over time after time after time. They 
are made of substances other than cot- 
ton. They could use those. If they use 
woolen bagging, they would want to use 
it more than once, would they not? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. RICH. Now, let me ask the gen- 
tleman this question: The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] told 
me why we had to legislate in order that 
the farmers should not be charged the 
net weight that was on a bag of cotton. 
Now, do we not have cooperatives in the 
South among the cotton farmers? 

They make their rules and regulations. 
Should not they say that the farmer 
should be charged for only the net weight 
of the bagging? Then again why can- 
not those cooperatives insist that this be 
done instead of our coming in here and 
trying to legislate that bags must weigh 
12 pounds? A farmer naturally does not 
want to be charged 18 pounds for a bag 
that weighs only 8, but why cannot the 
cooperatives insist that cotton be sold on 
the net weight basis, that only the actual 
weight of the bagging be deducted? 
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Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman from 
Ohio will yield I may say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that if a farmer 
puts any kind of covering on cotton that 
weights more than 14 ounces he is liable 
to arrest for violating the law, be charged 
with a misdemeanor, and have a fine of 
$500 imposed on him. 

Mr. RICH. Where is that ‘provision? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is in this bill. 

Mr. RICH. That is crazy legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I want to make 
just one point further: There would be 
just as much reason in bringing a bill 
into this House to prevent people from 
rehabilitating their shoes, clothes, or any- 
thing else they possess as there is for 
this clause in this bill. If the Members 
of this House believe such restriction is 
proper legislation then vote for it, but 
vote against it if you believe it is not. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. No; not now. If 
you do not believe that is a proper restric- 
tion then of course you will vote against 
such legislation. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he voted for a bill at the last 
session which eliminated the use of soiled 
wool scraps in the manufacture of blan- 
kets, and so forth? And whether or not 
the gentleman saw the sample the gentle- 
man from North Carolina had, a ragged, 
torn-up piece of bagging which he ex- 
hibited to the House a short time ago? 
Would the gentleman want to see that 
used on a bale of cotton? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not believe 
that is up to us. The gentleman is not 
handling cotton; he is a Congressman. 
Let those people who handle cotton take 
care of that end of it. Why do we have to 
meddle in all these things all the time? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The piece of bagging the 
gentleman referred to that was exhibited 
a while ago one could not pick up, for it 
was nothing but holes. 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, TI rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentlemen 
from Ohio is conscientious about the 
statement made awhile ago. May I state 
to the gentleman that even jute bagging 
is never used a second time until it is 
rewoven because as a rule when you put 
old bagging on you start a bale out look- 
ing like the picture I showed you awhile 
ago. Think what bale covering would 
look like after it has been cut seven or 
eight times. Certainly you could not use 
any of it unless it is reprocessed. If you 
adopt that amendment then they would 
come in with any old type of bagging or 
sacking that would be even worse than 
this old jute. You would leave the type 
of bagging wide open. The poor appear- 
ance of our baled cotton is one reason we 
are losing our foreign markets. This 
provision in the bill simply states that 
the bagging must be reprocessed before 
being reused so as to insure a proper ap- 
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pearance for the American bale, so it will 
stand up in comparison with any other 
country’s cotton. Brazil uses cotton 
bagging and Brazil has taken our 
Canadian and other markets away from 
us. Japan is buying from India. We 
used to sell to all these countries, All 
the complaints coming from Europe deal 
with the type of bale we ship there. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I wonder if 
the Committee on Agriculture has ever 
given consideration to the proposition 
that it might be well to ship some of our 
surplus cotton to India? There are 
plenty of people there who are not 
clothed at all but who would wear cotton 
clothing and be sold on the idea of im- 
porting some of our cotton if they could 
get it cheap enough. 

Mr. FULMER. I shall be pleased to 
answer the gentlewoman’s question. We 
are getting all kinds of jute from India. 
In making trade-treaty arrangements to 
give away our own markets in lots of 
things besides jute, we should put in these 
agreements with India and other coun- 
tries that if we take their jute they should 
take our cotton. But they do not do 
that. We buy the jute from India, but 
the American farmer’s cotton goes into 
the warehouses in this country. Brazil 
is shipping her cotton to Canada and 
Canada is shipping into this country, 
duty-free, millions of dollars’ worth of 
apples, newsprint pulp, wood, and wood 
pulp. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu], 
that I am introducing a bill to put a 
tariff on jute, on oil, and on starches; and 
I hope when we get it before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means the gentle- 
man will assist me in securing favor- 
able consideration thereon so that we 
can give the cotton farmers our market 
which India is now getting. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Brazilian cot- 
ton industry, which is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, is sending its surplus 
cotton to Canada? 

Mr. FULMER. That is correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. And it is coming into 
our country free of charge? 

Mr. FULMER. No; not into our coun- 
try but into Canada. 

Mr. STEFAN. It is going to Canada. 
Canada is not buying our cotton? 

Mr. FULMER. That is right. 

Mr. SOUTH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. In addition to the rea- 
sons given by the gentleman, is it not 
true that the wrapping which often stays 
on a bale of cotton 2 or 3 years gets damp, 
that the fabric rots, and it will be unfit 
for wrapping further even though it has 
not been slashed up with a knife? 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
one of the reasons assigned by the op- 
ponents of this legislation is the fact that 
jute bagging generally is rewoven and 
that you are only requiring that the re- 
woven bag be used for patches just as it 
is used in covering the original bale? 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that Mr. Lockie, of the American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association, replied that the 
use of this bagging that is not rewoven 
is for the benefit of the merchants and 
buyers and comes out of the pockets of 
the farmers? 

Mr. FULMER. Absolutely. When it 
leaves the farmer it may have 18 pounds 
on it. Then they patch up to 26 pounds 
and to 30 pounds for export. They 
usually make from 50 cents to $1 profit 
on each bale. Those are the fellows who 
are against this bill because it interferes 
with their profit. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man see any difference in passing a law 
preventing the use of second-hand jute 
and in passing a law preventing the use 
of second-hand automobiles, hats, or 
anything else? 

Mr. FULMER. That has not anything 
to do with this problem. All other com- 
modities have rules and regulations, you 
have standards, and the net weight is 
marked on practically everything that 
the gentleman buys except cotton. [Ap- 
plause.] 

(Here the gavel fell] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Ohio), 
there were—ayes 39, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That except as provided in section 2 
of this act, it shall be unlawful for any 
person to ship or deliver for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce any bale of 
cotton ginned after the effective date of the 
United States Official Cotton Tare Standards 
on which the bagging, ties, or patches do not 
conform with such United States Official 
Cotton Tare Standards. 

No person shall be prosecuted under the 
provisions of this section when he can estab- 
lish a guaranty signed by the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber, or other party residing 
within the United States by whom such 
bagging, ties, or patches were sold, to the 
effect that the same conform with said United 
States Official Cotton Tare Standards. Said 
guaranty, to afford protection, shall contain 
the name and address of the party or parties 

*making the sale of such bale covering ma- 
terials, and in such case such party or parties 
making such sale shall be amenable to the 
prosecutions, fines, and other penalties which 
would attach in due course to the shipper 
under the provisions of this act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to examine and test bale covering materials 
and samples thereof for the purpose of de- 
termining whether such materials conform 
with the United States Official Cotton Tare 
Standards, and to promulgate regulations for 
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submitting samples of bale covering ma- 
terials for examination and testing. 


Mr, BRADLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr, Chairman, I am opposed to the 
passage of this bill, and I will vote against 
it. I oppose it reluctantly, because, gen- 
erally speaking, I favor and have voted 
for all legislation for the benefit of the 
farmer. However, I am more cognizant 
of the effects of this bill because in my 
own city we have jute mills, and I know 
there will be men and women thrown out 
of employment if this cotton net weight 
bill passes. 

The gentleman from Mississippi stated 
that it would be possible for the manu- 
facturers of jute bagging to install new 
machinery and to go into the manufac- 
ture of cotton bagging. That is quite 
true, and at other times that argument 
might have more weight with me than it 
has at the present time. I realize—and 
I think everyone here who has any inti- 
mate knowledge of our defense program 
realizes—that it is impossible at the pres- 
ent time to secure machine tools or new 
machinery. That means that those of us 
who have these jute mills in our districts 
or in our home cities will have to con- 
template a situation wherein they will be 
unable to secure new machinery for in- 
stallation in order to go into the manu- 
facture of cotton bagging, 

It is for the reasons stated above that 
I will have to oppose the bill. I cannot 
understand why at this time we have to 
ruin an industry that has only grown up 
and developed in the last 100 years be- 
cause the farmer himself has demanded 
jute bagging. Jute bagging has not been 
forced upon the farmer. He has pur- 
chased jute bagging because it has been 
more economical to do so. 

Mr. SOUTH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. I appreciate the fact 
the gentleman has usually gone along 
with the farmers and I have not any 
quarrel with him in this instance, but 
may I suggest to the gentleman that the 
farmer has never demanded jute bag- 
ging. It may be that the ginner has put 
it off on him, I grew up in a cotton 
country and I never heard of a cotton 
farmer demanding jute to wrap his cot- 
ton in. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Does 
not the gentleman think that the farm- 
ers themselves will decide? Does not 
the gentleman think if the cooperatives, 
for instance, through their members 
wanted to use cotton bagging that they 
would use it? 

Mr. SOUTH. That is possible, but 
this is a situation that has worked down 
from the top. The top has been the Jute 
Trust and it has worked on down 
through the ginners and the processors. 
The farmer has had nothing to say about 
what his cotton is to be wrapped in. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. May 
I say to the gentleman, however, that I 
have some knowledge of the marketing 
of cotton? I have always been sympa- 
thetic to the problems of the cotton 
farmer because I know he has always 
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been made to pay for anything that took 
place in the nature of a loss in the cotton 
industry. I would be glad to go along on 
this bill, but we have to protect our own 
industries. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
zen to the gentleman from North Caro- 

a. 


Mr. COOLEY. May I say that cot- 
ton bagging is now available to the cotton 
farmer if thè cotton farmers want to 
buy it. Cotton bagging is subsidized this 
year to the extent of $300,000 of Federal 
funds for the purpose of encouraging its 


use. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. That 
is quite true. 

Mr. COOLEY. This subsidy as granted 
by the Federal Government is, of course, 
already at the expense of the industries 
in the gentleman’s district, in my dis- 
trict, and in other districts that are man- 
ufacturing jute. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
What the gentleman says is quite true. 

I call the attention of the members 
of the committee to the fact that in the 
passage of this bill they will work ir- 
reparable harm to an American industry 
and to thousands of manufacturing 
plants which are located in various parts 
of this country, and that we have to 
protect the interests of the workers in 
those communities to the same degree 
that we have to protect the interests of 
the cotton farmers in the South. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania., I 
zma to the gentleman from South Caro- 

na. 

Mr. FULMER. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, may I state 
that the trouble now is that this is still 
on the gross-weight basis, and the buyer 
will not give the farmer an advantage. 
The year before last I put all my cotton 
in cotton bagging to help out, but when 
I went to sell it I did not even get the 
7 pounds back that some of the mills 
stated they would give back, since it is 
still on a gross-weight basis. We never 
will get that until we get the net-weight 
basis. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
understand that what the gentleman says 
is correct, but we are still faced with the 
necessity of protecting American in- 
dustries and American communities. 
Applause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That from and after the effective 
date of the United States Official Cotton Tare 
Standards it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to buy or sell or to offer to buy or sell 
any American cotton ginned after such ef- 
fective date for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce except according to the 
net weight of the cotton involved, exclud- 
ing in each instance the weight of bagging, 
ties, and patches. 

Src. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to cause such investigations 
and tests to be made as he may find to be 
necessary in order to determine practical 
means for the permanent identification of 
different types of bales of cotton by the use 
of markers, tags, and other devices which 
will facilitate the effective administration of 
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this act, and by public notice to prescribe 
standard specifications for such markers, 
tags, and other devices. Such standard 
specifications or any change or replacement 
thereof shall become effective on and after 
a date specified in the order of the Secre- 
tary establishing the same, which shall be 
not less than 1 year after the date of such 
order, and thereafter it shall be unlawful 
for any person to ship or deliver for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce any 
bale of American cotton ginned after such 
effective date which does not bear a tag, 
marker, or other device conforming with 
such standard specifications. 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that on page 5, in 
line 9, the words “of different types” be 
stricken. They are perfectly useless, in 
that a different type is not mentioned in 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec.” 6. That for the purposes of this act 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be 
promulgated such regulations, may cause 
such investigations, tests, demonstrations, 
and publications to be made as he shall find 
to be necessary; and he is hereby author- 
ized to cooperate with any department or 
agency of the Government, any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or possession, or department, 
agency, or political subdivisions thereof, or 
any person, in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, and he shall have the power to 
appoint, remove, and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees not in conflict 
with existing law, and to make such ex- 
penditures for printing, books of reference, 
technical, newspapers and periodicals, furni- 
ture, stationery, office equipment, travel, and 
other supplies and expenses as shall be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, 

Sec. 7. The duties developing upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture under this act may 
with equal force and effect be executed by 
such officers and agents of the Department 
of Agriculture as he may designate for the 
purpose. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word in order to ask 
the chairman of the committee if the 
word “developing”, in line 14 of page 6, 
should not be stricken out and the word 
“devolving” inserted in its place. 

Mr. FULMER. Les. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that on page 6 in line 
14 the word “developing” be stricken and 
the word “devolving” inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. Any person who shall knowingly 
violate any of the provisions of this act or of 
any regulation made in pursuance hereof; or 
any person who shall knowingly represent by 
misbranding or otherwise that any bale- 
covering material sold or offered for sale or 
shipped or delivered for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce conforms with the 
United States Official Cotton Tare Standards 
when in fact such bale-covering material does 
not conform with such standards; or any per- 
son who shall forcibly assault, impede, resist, 
interfere with, or influence improperly, or 
attempt to influence improperly, any person 
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employed under this act in the pursuance of 
his duties, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $500. 

Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 11. This act shall become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rosson of Utah, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 968, to provide for the 
use of net weights in interstate and for- 
eign commerce transactions in cotton, to 
provide for the standardization of bale 
covering for cotton, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 136, 
he reported the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
215 engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CLason) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 58. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
hold that so I may submit a unanimous- 
consent request that the vote go over until 
tomorrow? 

Mr. CLASON. To be frank, we have 
had this discussion this afternoon, and I 
do not know what will be gained by going 
over until tomorrow. 

Mr.McCORMACK. It was understood 
last week that if the question of a roll 
call were to come up today, we would, if 
possible, postpone it until Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If the 
gentleman will permit, I would say that 
the agreement was made concerning the 
Hobbs bill, which we thought would be 
up for consideration today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true, but 
I construed the agreement as being a 
little bit broader than that. I believe 
that specifically what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says is correct; but on the 
other hand, the general impression was 
that there would probably be no roll call 
on any bill that might come up today, 
and that every effort would be made to 
put any roll call over until Tuesday. Of 
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course, I want to keep my part of the 
agreement. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask if the re- 
quest is that the vote go over until to- 
morrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the Chair finds 
that a quorum is not present, I should 
assume that to be the situation, to pro- 
tect the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr, CLASON. Is that as the Speaker 
understands it? We are suggesting that 
if the vote goes over until tomorrow it 
be taken by the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts includes that in his 
request, when the vote is taken tomorrow 
it will be taken by the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If the 
Speaker will permit, for the information 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
may I say that if by any chance a Member 
should make a point of no quorum tomor- 
row, that would come ahead of the ful- 
fillment of the gentleman’s request, and 
then his request would not be carried out 
unless sufficient Members would support 
the demand for the yeas and nays that 
such a vote would be ordered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, in 
order to bring this matter to a head. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The motion was rejected, 

The SPEAKER, Permit the Chair to 
make a statement. The Chair has told 20 
or 30 Members, both on the Republican 
side and on the Democratic side, that if 
he could prevent it there would not be a 
roll call today on any bill, so may the 
Chair suggest that the request be made 
that when the House meets tomorrow and 
this vote is taken it be taken by the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
would relieve us of any difficulty here if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
include in his request that the vote go 
over until tomorrow and that it then be 
taken by the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. I 
want the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to have his rights fully protected. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve that would protect him. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], the 
minority leader, and I had a gentleman’s 
agreement with reference to the alien- 
deportation bill, but I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I construed the agreement to 
be broader than that and to apply to any 
bill that might come up today because 
so many Members had acted upon the 
assumption that there would be no roll- 
call vote today. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts was perfectly within his 
rights, but in view of that understanding 
of mine I think it applies to this bill so far 
as Iam concerned. Naturally, I do not 
want to take the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Ciason] off his feet or de- 
prive him of any of his rights, because, 
according to the vote just announced by 
the Speaker, evidently a quorum is not 
present and on tomorrow the gentleman 
might be taken off his feet, and that 
should be kept in mind with respect to 
the unanimous-consent request. 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les: but I think 
if we yield too much we are liable to get 
into further trouble. 

Mr, FULMER. I would simply like to 
state that it is my understanding that 
the Speaker and the majority leader had 
spoken to a number of Members and it 
was for that reason we did not want to 
have a record vote this afternoon, but 
so far as I am personally concerned I 
would be perfectly willing to have the 
vote this afternoon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to make this one state- 
ment, if I may. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the majority leader, al- 
ways acts in good faith toward Members 
on both sides of the aisle and while we 
could get a roll-call vote if he wanted to, 
yet inasmuch as the gentleman has re- 
quested that the vote go over until to- 
morrow, in order that it may be fair to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CLasox], I would sug- 
gest that the gentleman include in the 
request that the roll-call vote be taken 
tomorrow. 

Mr, McCORMACK. If the motion to 
adjourn prevailed I would undertake to 
protect the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
sure the gentleman would. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the taking 
of the vote on this bill be postponed 
until tomorrow and that when the vote 
comes on the final passage of the bill 
the vote shall be taken by the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, when we 
were in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union I asked unani- 
mous consent to file in the Recorp at a 
certain point designated by me a tele- 
gram from Harry D. Wilson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of Louisiana, in 
reference to the bill we had under con- 
sideration today. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to include the tele- 
gram at the point mentioned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 170 
Resolved, That Joseph C. Baldwin, of New 
York, be and he is hereby, elected to the fol- 
lowing committees of the House of Represent- 
atives: Committee on Labor, Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and Committee on 
Pensions. 


The resolution was agreed to, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
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marks in the Recorp by including an edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a concurrent resolution in favor 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole 
House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address made by the former 
Postmaster General on Jackson Day, in 
New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a Senate report concerning pri- 
mary voting irregularities in New Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and include a concurrent res- 
olution passed by the Forty-ninth Assem- 
bly of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a poem entitled “The For- 
gotten Man,” by A. P. Taplett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. ‘Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a resolution passed by the 
Legislature of the State of New York with 
regard to the highways of the State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

LABOR 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would not claim the time if I 
did not think the matter I want to speak 
about is one of paramount importance. 
I shall speak about the labor situation. 

I think that everyone will agree, and 
I know the rank and file of the labor 
movement will agree, that by every pos- 
sible means strikes should be avoided and 
prevented at this time. Thoughtful 
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labor leaders will agree, I know, because 
they know that in the present state of 
the public mind the one thing that would 
be best for the labor movement would be 
a complete avoidance of all strikes. I 
hope also that employers will agree that 
strikes should be avoided and prevented 
at this time. And I say that because there 
are causes for strikes and the burden of 
these causes of strikes is not always, 
or even most of the time, on the workers 
regardless of what antilabor publicity 
may attempt to indicate. The question 
is how to accomplish that purpose. For 
it must be accomplished in such a way 
that fairness and justice is done all 
around—in such a way that the spirit of 
cooperation and loyalty is increased, not 
diminished. 

These are times that try men’s souls. 
They are times when unjust judgment 
and the bitterness it may cause is far 
more serious than in ordinary times. 

It is of basic importance to be fair; it is 
of basic importance to know the facts; 
and we must always remember that what 
we are seeking to accomplish is the pro- 
motion of a spirit within the Nation 
which will make possible a successful 
carrying forward of the national-defense 
program in the best possible way. This 
can only be done if we win the hearty re- 
sponse of all groups, and labor is just 
about the most important one of all. It 
will do no good just to pass some piece of 
antilabor legislation than to have a large 
group of our essential workers feel that 
we have not understood or dealt fairly 
with them. That would be destructive of 
morale, and morale is all-important. We 
do not just want people to keep on work- 
ing. We want them to keep on working 
with a will to produce. We can have 
both these things if we are fair and if we 
are wise. We will get neither of them if 
we start treating labor as if we thought 
they were disloyal. They are not. 

Someone in this House, from time to 
time, has to speak on behalf of and in 
interpretation of the point of view of 
labor. It is not going to be popular to 
do it, but someone has to do it, for once 
the indispensable skilled workers of 
America get the idea that they cannot 
expect understanding of their point of 
view—that no voice is raised to give their 
side of the question—then we shall have 
lost the thing on which we must ulti- 
mately completely depend, and that is 
the spirit of the men who must produce 
the planes and ships—yes—and the food 
and clothing. As has been done so well 
in England, we must make our workers 
feel that they are partners, and partners 
not without honor in this great effort. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


A few weeks ago Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
Minister of Labor in the Churchill cabi- 
net of Great Britain was addressing a 
group of important and prominent bank- 
ers and businessmen. In the course of 
his remarks he said, “England could spare 
every man in this room better than she 
could spare one man who knows how to 
make an airplane propeller.” He was 
right. And this is something for us to 
think about. I doubt if we think about 
it enough. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a good deal 
about France and very little about Eng- 
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land in connection with this strike prob- 
lem. We have heen told that it was 
strikes that ruined France. But we have 
not been told why and how British labor 
has been cooperating completely with the 
government, how and why there has not 
been a single strike, although no law has 
been passed forbidding them. To say 
that strikes were an important cause of 
the downfall of France is only a half 
truth. It is only part, not all of the 
story. Another part of the story is that 
having neglected constructive measures, 
having neglected to arouse their people 
to the necessity of united action to save 
the nation, the French finally clamped 
on a dictatorship, swept away practically 
all the rights of labor and the people 
generally, and imposed sharp and drastic 
regulations upon some of the people. 
But from what I can discover, at no 
time were sacrifices demanded of the 200 
families or the directors of the Bank of 
France who were the people who con- 
trolled most of the French economy, and 
the greater part of the munitions indus- 
try. France tried to have business as 
usual, almost up to the very end. 

And while they were attempting to se- 
curely control labor, at the same time 
labor knew that in France there were 
groups of French industrialists and other 
people of that character who were going 
on with business as usual and profits as 
usual. I am not unmindful of the work 
of Communists and “fifth column” 
agents. I just do not believe they were 
any more dangerous on the whole to 
France than were the men who thought 
maybe Hitler was not so bad, and that 
they could continue to carry on their 
businesses without being bothered by la- 
bor if Hitler conquered France. Indeed, 
it is true that when Leon Blum in 1936 
asked twenty billion francs for national- 
defense expenditures, French capital re- 
plied by shipping to America half enough 
French gold to have paid for the pro- 
posed defenses on the Belgian frontier. 
The Blum government fell, and Chau- 
temps followed. He asked fifteen billion 
francs for defense. Promptly there was 
another flight of capital, and the franc 
fell to its lowest point since 1926. Dala- 
dier came in—and held on. And one 
reason he did so, apparently, was that he 
did not ask an increase in the expendi- 
tures of the Government. Indeed, the 
national-defense budget of France in 
1938 was only 1 percent above that of 
1934. No wonder the French people did 
not respond. The point I want to make 
is that one main reason they did not re- 
spond was because the people at the top 
politically and economically never acted 
as if they felt it necessary to make any 
sacrifices themselves for the sake of the 
nation. Meanwhile the French chamber 
of commerce was warning against the 
danger of overexpansion. Yes; there is 
more than one lesson to be learned from 
France. 

But in Great Britain, on the other 
hand, what happened? What was the 
difference between Chamberlain and 
Churchill. The fundamental difference 
was that Chamberlain, on the one hand, 
stood for the preservation of privilege 
that then existed. But Churchill said, 
“No; it has got to be a great national 
effort to which every group shall make 
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their full contribution.” He called in the 
leaders of labor themselves, told them 
he had to have their cooperation, 
showed them that there were actually 
to be no great profits allowed to be 
made, said he was ready to ask his own 
group to make sacrifice. Would they 
help? They would. They did. They 
are now. England is standing as one 
man. That was the difference, and I 
think I could state, without fear of being 
wrong, that if he should feel the occa- 
sion warranted it and the President of 
the United States called upon any group 
of American workers and said to them, 
“Your work cannot be spared. I am ask- 
ing you men to stay on the job, and I am 
telling you that if you do stay on the 
job your right to recognition, to a fair 
agreement, to fair settlement of griev- 
ances will be fairly handled by an im- 
partial board,” he would get quick re- 
sponse without any shadow of doubt. 
BUT THERE MUST ALSO BE JUSTICE 


But the thing you cannot do is to fail 
to say the second thing. The thing you 
cannot do is just to say to labor, “Labor 
has got to keep working, no matter what 
anyone else does. If it does not, it is 
unpatriotic.” You cannot do that, be- 
cause there are certain things that labor 
has a right to expect, and one is that it 
will be treated as a partner in industry, 
and that it will be bargained with; that 
it will have a chance to make agree- 
ments; that it have a chance to find its 
place in this national-defense picture, 
just the same as any other group. Just 
as soon as you are ready to do that, then 
I am positive you will get response. In- 
deed, if we went over all the strikes that 
have taken place, we would not find very 
many that have been against employers 
who have done these things. There are 
exceptions, of course, and they have to 
be dealt with in other ways. Jurisdic- 
tional strikes, for instance, seem to me 
almost inexcusable at a time like this. 
But up to date, although we have 
preached to labor long and hard, we have 
not really acted as though we felt that 
the situation was one that demanded 
sacrifice from top to bottom. We have 
placed no limitation on profits. We have 
not even effectively curtailed a lucrative 
commerce in gasoline with Japan, or in 
machine tools with Russia. We have not 
Passed a tax bill that was in accord with 
general sacrifice in proportion to ability. 
We have not even taken steps to end 
the waste of unemployment once for 
all. We have not said to other groups 
in the population that we expect sacri- 
fice. Indeed, the same men that want 
to put labor in jail if it offends have been 
telling us we must restore confidence if 
we are to expect the cooperation of busi- 
ness. The Congress itself enacted legis- 
lation last fall which was for the explicit 
purpose of meeting the demands of the 
manufacturers and of business manage- 
ment in order that they might have se- 
curity against any losses in the future. 
I voted for that legislation. But I ask 
you now what would we do today if we 
took a similar point of view toward 
labor? 

Mr. HEALEY. Will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. VOORHIS of California, I yield. 
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SUCCESS OF MEDIATION BOARD 


Mr. HEALEY. Apropos of something 
the gentleman just said about the settle- 
ment of these strikes through proper 
mediation, I call to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion the fact that newspaper state- 
ments of today reveal that the four strikes 
that were certified to the Mediation 
Board only last week have now all been 
settled. That is the Universal Cyclops 
Steel Corporation at Bridgeville, Pa.; the 
Condenser Corporation, South Plainfield, 
N. J.; the Vanadium Corporation of 
America, Bridgeville, Pa.; the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation, four plants, 
Richmond, Ind., Chicago, III., two plants, 
and Rock Falls, III., one plant, all in the 
course of a few days, indicating that the 
gentleman’s views are correct. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman; and his list includes 
every single dispute that has been sub- 
mitted to the National Defense Labor 
Mediation Board up to date. 

Mr. HEALEY. That is correct. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s contribution and 
I want him to know I had planned to use 
the information he has given to demon- 
strate that the American method of work- 
ing things out by agreement between em- 
ployers and workers has not failed. We 
are only beginning to try it, only I hope 
we are getting a new spirit—a spirit of 
saying it has got to work—both sides have 
got to be both fair and reasonable. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, I only 
have a few minutes. I would rather pro- 
ceed if I may. I wonder if the gentleman 
would let me do that? 


TWO METHODS 


There are two ways in which we can 
get the kind of spirit and cooperation 
which we want in America today. One 
way is by inspiring mutual willingness to 
give and take and cooperate in the na- 
tional interest; to inspire that by means 
of such national leadership, both in Con- 
gress and out of it, as will impart the 
great need in which we stand today, as 
will put shame upon any group which 
will attempt to profit out of this situation 
for their own benefit; as will lead to the 
bringing together of all efforts, capital, 
labor, and everybody else, so that you get 
the kind of an inspired democracy that is 
the strongest society in the world. This 
is the best way. It is the way in which 
most of our basic values can be saved. 

But if it does not work— 

Well, there is another way you can use 
if you cannot get it that way. This first 
way is typified by agreements voluntarily 
made between employers and workers, by 
National Defense Mediation Board, by 
bringing people together and settling dif- 
ficulties as they arise. The other way is 
by requiring in the name of all the people 
equal sacrifice in proportion to ability to 
make sacrifice, from every group, begin- 
ning at the top; beginning first with pos- 
sessors of idle wealth; second, prosperous 
and favored industries that are getting 
almost all the big orders; third, the well 
to do, including Members of Congress; 
fourth, labor; fifth, the farmers; sixth 
and last, W. P. A. workers, and the unem- 
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ployed. The second method is for all 
thest groups to know that the Nation is 
in so difficult a position that everyone is 
being asked to do all he can. We have 
not done this. But if you say that from 
every group we are going to ask every- 
thing they can give and then show labor 
this is the kind of program we have got, 
we will get a response that will put some 
gentlemen to shame. You have to get 
response, under those circumstances, 

YOU CAN DRAFT MEN FOR SERVICE TO THEIR 

COUNTRY, BUT YOU CAN'T DRAFT THEM TO 

HELP MAKE PRIVATE PROFIT 

A gentleman came in today and said 
he had introduced a bill so that if any 
strike took place “against the United 
States” severe penalties would be im- 
posed. He spoke about strikes “against 
the United States.“ I wonder if the gen- 
tleman really meant strikes “against the 
United States,” because if he did I can 
understand him. If he meant a strike 
on the part of people who are working for 
the United States Government, if he 
meant a strike on the part of Govern- 
ment civil servants or people working in 
a plant that belongs to or has been taken 
over by the Government of the United 
States, I think he is right. I do not 
think there can be such a thing allowed 
as a strike against the Government. 
But if he means he is going to punish a 
group of employees of a private com- 
pany because they make a protest, and 
if he proposes that Congress should say 
to labor, for example, “We are going to 
drive you under any circumstances to 
work for ‘Little Steel,’ no matter what 
‘Little Steel’ does,” then I say he is 
wrong. In other words, the Members of 
Congress have got to understand that 
once they abandon the method of im- 
proving our machinery for avoiding 
strikes by means of fair settlement and 
adopt, instead, the method of using the 
power of Government to compel labor to 
work, then, at the same time, wé must 
compel industry to expand and we must 
see to it—really and actually—that not 
one penny of profit results to any pri- 
vate person or agency or corporation. 
When we have to take over industries 
or plants for the sake of national defense, 
then we can be responsible for right con- 
ditions of labor and we can, and, of 
course, would be in duty bound to, pro- 
hibit strikes completely in such plants. 
Until that time comes, we must use the 
methods of preventing strikes by improv- 
ing the machinery of adjustment, con- 
ciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbi- 
tration. I hope most earnestly these 
methods will be adequate. 

This thing has to work both ways. I 
have heard it argued in the House that 
there cannot be a limitation on profits 
now because we have to give “incentive” 
to the owners of industry. We have been 
told that the manufacturers have to have 
an incentive or they will not produce 
necessary defense materials. Inciden- 
tally I don’t believe that about most 
American manufacturers. But if we are 
going to start on that premise then it is 
equally true that we have got to have an 
incentive for other groups, and labor, for 
example, has got to believe that they 
can expect to improve their condition. 
The same thing applies all the way down 
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the line to every group, or it does not 
apply at all. 

I have said that I believe labor should 
do everything in its power to avoid strikes 
in defense industries. Indeed, I fear for 
the future of our organized-labor move- 
ment unless this is done. For there will 
not be many speeches like this one in the 
House. But neither do I believe that 
conditions ought to be imposed that 
would cause labor to strike. And I beg 
the House to remember that there are 
employers in America—not many, I hope, 
but some—who would not hesitate to do 
things that are in the nature of an at- 
tempt to get labor to strike and thus 
incur the wrath of public opinion. I be- 
lieve there is a lot of the story that has 
not been told. For instance, in the case 
of Bethlehem Steel you have a corpora- 
tion that is in violation of the laws of the 
United States and has been so held by 
duly constituted authority. Bethlehem 
Steel has never, so far as I know, recog- 
nized or bargained with a labor organ- 
ization. Moreover, this corporation, 
during the first World War, not only 
paid a bonus of close to a million dol- 
lars in 1 year to one of its officials but 
it was caled upon by the War Labor 
Board appointed at that time to grant 
a wage increase and refused to obey that 
order and never did obey that order. The 
men had continued at work on the agree- 
ment that meanwhile negotiations would 
continue and a decision would be made 
which both sides would accept. Finally, 
Congress passed a bill on March 4, 1925, 
and appropriated $1,600,000 of the public 
money to make good the award of that 
War Labor Board. William Howard 
Taft, Chairman of the War Labor Board, 
at that time was outspoken in his con- 
demnation of the action of Bethlehem 
Steel. 

Now, I know that simply to explain the 
causes of strikes does not in itself help to 
remove their danger to national defense. 
But to know their causes does enable you 
to act intelligently in preventing them. 
All I am asking is that we be fair. All I 
am asking is that we see that because it is 
labor that commits the overt act does 
not mean that labor may not be attempt- 
ting to protect its basic and fundamenal 
rights against subtle attack. There are 
always two parties to every controversy. 
DESTRUCTIVE FORCES NOT REPRESENTATIVE OF 

AMERICAN LABOR OR EMPLOYERS MUST BE 

ROOTED OUT 

I would not be telling the whole story 
here if I did not say that there are in 
the rans of labor and in the ranks of in- 
dustry some men whose attitude is actu- 
ally destructive. Their interest is nct in 
the success of our democracy. Indeed, 
Communists in the labor movement and 
Fascist-minded people on the other side 
have a common interest. Both of them 
would no doubt be pleased if a situation 
could be brought about where we would 
have American workmen and American 
Government forced into antagonism to 
one another. To prevent that, primarily, 
I am speaking this afternoon. 

Let me say here with emphasis that 
the one thing that would do more than 
anything else for labor’s cause today 
would be a genuine housecleaning of such 
Communists as remain in its ranks. Nor 
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do I think a man who says this or who 
tells who they are—if he is sure of his 
facts—is speaking against labor; on the 
contrary, he is doing the labor movement 
a genuine service. And my appeal to 
labor would we that they clear their ranks 
of that small fraction of Communists. I 
know it is not easy, but it has been done 
already by the A. F. of L. and by most of 
the substantial C. I. O. unions. The task 
can be completed. There are good, pa- 
triotie men at the head of labor in this 
country, and this is their job. For the 
kind of strikes that may result from the 
work of Communists are going to be 
awfully, awfully bad for labor in the long 
run, as well as in the short run, and to 
temporize with this matter any longer is 
to court disaster, 

But there is another job that needs 
doing by another group. I have heard 
sound labor men criticize pointedly and 
publicly the destructionists in their ranks. 
But I have seldom, if ever, heard one in- 
dustrialist offer open criticism of a fellow 
industrialist who may hate democracy as 
much as any Communist hates it, and 
who may admire Hitler because, as he 
will put it, “After all, Hitler put the labor 
unions out of busines: and enforced the 
rights of property.” There are men in 
positions of economic power who have 
that attitude and who do not wish us 
well in our defense program for their 
reason. They, too, need to be exposed. 

INITIATION FEES 


I am speaking in defense of labor, and 
especially of those tested organizations 
of American workers which through the 
years have been as loyal and true as any 
groups in America. But I am going to 
try to tell the whole story. I do not think 
that when a man goes in on a job, one 
which is known to be temporary, espe- 
cially a temporary national-defense job, 
he should be charged a big initiation fee. 
At the very least, special arrangements 
ought to be made for a very moderate fee 
on those temporary jobs; the fee ought 
to be nominal, and then if the man holds 
tho job and wants to become a full-fledged 
union member, it ought to be made pos- 
sible so that he could pay it over a period 
of time. But I honestly believe the situa- 
tion with regard to this matter is not so 
bad as it has been painted. For example, 
the president of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor wrote me as follows: 

I note your suggestion relative to permit- 
ting applicants to pay the initiation fees over 
a period of time while working on the job. 
For your information, that is exactly the sys- 
tem which is being used by practically all the 
unions in this part of the State. 


And the recent action of the executive 
council of the building-trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor regarding this whole problem of 
initiation fees, dues, and employment of 
nonunion men should have been blazoned 
across every newspaper in the country. 
No one unfamiliar with the problems of 
labor can fully appreciate how far these 
men went toward solution of these prob- 
lems. Of course, the various interna- 
tional unions and the locals will have to 
cooperate. But I believe they will, and I 
think these problems, too, are going to 
be fairly worked out. I believe they must 
be. And wiile we are speaking about 
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initiation fees we must remember that 
their purpose is to make possible the 
payment of sick and death benefits and 
other means of protection for union 
members. I would only add that, in my 
belief, this should be the whole purpose 
of such fees, and that any practice of 
permitting organizers to retain a portion 
of such fees as part of their compensation 
should be ended. 
WHAT THE LABOR MOVEMENT MEANS 


Members of the House, we must re- 
member that the labor movement 
through the years has been the one basic 
means of enabling the toilers of the 
world to put themselves in a position of 
somewhere near economic equality with 
their employers. To cripple that move- 
ment in the name of democracy should 
be unthinkable. Are we actually to con- 
sider in a moment of passion the sweep- 
ing away of any basic features of that 
movement? But for these organizations 
for mutual aid among wage earners we 
should indeed have conditions in our 
Nation that would mean that millions of 
our people living in misery and degreda- 
tion would have little indeed to defend. 
This is something to think about. 

Labor must have the right to share in 
the gains of industry. I have inserted 
figures in the Recorp comparing the in- 
crease in profits on the one hand with the 
increase in wages on the other in the last 
year. In steel, which is one that I carry 
in my mind, it was 93.9 percent increase 
in profits and 2.8 percent in wages. In 
machinery profits increased 90 percent 
in 1940 over 1939 and wages only 3.8 per- 
cent. Adjustment of things of this kind 
has got to be made, but it is something 
that not all people understand. We must 
recognize the right of the men who labor 
to a position of partnership. We must 
recognize the right of the American 
laborer to work under agreements with 
his employer and we must recognize his 
right to be treated as though he had a 
rightful place in our economy. These 
things are labor’s basic rights. Labor 
must defend them. 

And may I remind the House at this 
point that every dictator om earth as one 
of his very first acts has destroyed the 
organizations of labor. One of the great- 
est differences between dictatorship and 
democracy lies here. And we seek to de- 
fend democracy. Furthermore, even in 
Fascist countries, after labor was de- 
stroyed the owners of industry came next. 
Which is also something for American 
industrialists to remember. And Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

ON STAYING ON THE JOB DURING NEGOTIATION 
AND SETTLEMENT 

Then we have other problems con- 
nected with this great question which do 
not involve basic rights of labor. For 
example, the public is not going to have 
much patience with jurisdictional strikes. 
It ought, it seems to ine, to be possible 
to get rid of thos disputes without car- 
rying them out into the open where they 
tie up defense industries. In this case I 
should think it ought to be possible to 
submit all such disputes to the National 
Labor Relations Board or some similar 
body for final and definite determination. 

And now I want to make a proposi- 
tion, based on the assumption that we 
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have established a body which will be 
fair and which will prevent any advan- 
tage being taken by one side over an- 
other. It occurs to me that it should 
be possible for the work of defense to 
continue while grievances and wage and 
other adjustments are being negotiated 
and ironed out. Suppose that labor 
would say, “We will stay on our jobs; 
but here is our case, here are the things 
we believe should be adjusted. We ask 
that the employers meet and fairly nego- 
tiate with us. We only expect to see jus- 
tice done to us.” That is a constructive 
policy labor can pursue, in my opinion, 
just so long as a fair mediation board is 
used and just so long as employers are 
willing to meet and treat with the men. 
This problem can be solved, gentlemen, if 
we keep our heads. 

Mr, HOOK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Does not the gentleman 
believe that if contracts were entered 
into between labor and industry to the 
extent that there must be conciliation 
or mediation and arbitration before there 
would be any stoppage of work, there 
would not be a stoppage of work and that 
during this mediation there be a retro- 
active clause that any agreement made 
would be retroactive to the date of the 
expiration of that agreement, the same 
kind of an agreement that has been 
entered into by organized labor with the 
United States Steel Co. under which 
there has been no stoppage of work at 
all? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. I agree with the gentleman. I 
think that is the way to do it. We 
should perhaps say that until the good 
Offices of this Mediation Board have been 
exhausted there shall not be a stoppage, 
and neither shall there be a change on 
the part of the employer in the condi- 
tions of work. But I must hasten to add 
that just as most all labor trouble arises 
because of lack of an agreement between 
employers and workers, so the necessary 
condition of doing what the gentleman 
suggests is the willingness of employers 
to treat with labor and make fair work- 
ing agreements with it. 

I would like to say that in at least one 
or two cases I know of labor organiza- 

tions have asked that work continue while 

the negotiations lasted, and in at least 

the case of one industry, one of our great- 

est industries—namely, coal—the em- 

ployers refused. 

NO SPECIAL GROUP CAN BE BIGGER THAN THE 
UNITED STATES 

I do not think that labor should have 
the right to dictate to the country, but 
neither do I think any other group should 
have that right. I am asking for a square 
deal this afternoon. I am asking that 
Members of Congress take pains to know 
the facts before they speak, I am asking 
that as we go forward we take the atti- 
tude that nobody—not the owners of the 
monopolistic industries, not the C. I. O., 
not international finance, not the A. F. of 
L., not anyone shall be bigger than the 
United States of America. I am asking 
that all the people in the United States 
of America shall know that at the hands 
of Congress, the Executive, and every- 
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body connected with government there 
will be a square deal on the basis of the 
facts for all concerned, and that no great 
humane movement like the labor move- 
ment is going to be deprived of its funda- 
mental basis by an act of Congress taken 
in an ill-considered fashion. 

I want to say one word about union 
membership. For that is pretty close to 
the heart of the matter, after all. You 
cannot blame a labor organization for 
emphasizing the importance of member- 
ship, because, after all, only the members 
haye borne the burden and heat of the 
day; only they have helped establish the 
improved conditions in the industry; and 
it is hardly fair, is it, to expect them to 
permit anyone who wants to to come in 
and enjoy the improved conditions with- 
out making any contribution? I have 
almost exhausted my time, Mr. Speaker. 
But I have barely scratched the surface 
of this great human and national ques- 
tion. If I have shown the Members of 
the House one thing, however, I am con- 
tent. That one thing is this—the action 
of the Congress in this hour must be such 
that it will bind the American people to- 
gether rather than raise barriers of mis- 
understanding between any group of 
them and their Government. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My question does not 
really fit at this time, but Iam going to 
ask it just the same. The gentleman 
stated awhile ago that he was opposed to 
the union charging enormous fees at 
these defense projects. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 


am. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I take it the gentle- 
man means he thinks it is all right for 
them to charge a small tribute in order 
for the American boys to go to work on 
defense projects. Is that correct? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Where 
we have an opportunity on the part of 
people to get a better rate of pay because 
the union has established a rate of pay, 
the man who gets the advantage of that 
can, it seems to me, hardly expect not to 
make some contribution toward this 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may I 
simply say I have not lost faith that our 
American way of solving all these prob- 
lems will succeed. I believe even now a 
new spirit is growing among all groups 
in our country. Labor has been severely 
attacked. Some of the criticism is jus- 
tified. We have got to avoid these 
strikes, and we can do it by the applica- 
tion of common sense, appeals to patri- 
otic action by all parties, and above all, 
by being fair. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Gossett], is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr.GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
should create a special committee, simi- 
lar to the special committee created by 
the Senate, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the need of further legislation to 
promote our national-defense program. 
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Some time ago we established a sane 
policy of full and complete preparedness. 
In the interest of our own peace and 
security we also decided to become “the 
arsenal of democracy.” We are seeking 
to substitute economic force for military 
action. Weare seeking to rely upon pre- 
paredness and production for peace and 
security. The die is cast. There is no 
turning back. To fail to make maximum 
use of our enormous economic and pro- 
ductive capacity with all possible speed 
is to commit a crime not only against 
ourselves but against posterity. Under 
authorizations and appropriations al- 
ready made, we will have expended 
some forty billions of dollars by the 
end of 1942 in the cause of national de- 
fense. Time may greatly increase this 
amount. To do a half job or a poor job 
in this matter will be to waste this money 
and to place in jeopardy what is of far 
greater value—American manhood. 

The American people are willing, even 
anxious, to buy total defense and an “ar- 
senal for democracy,” but they insist on 
getting what they pay for and they do 
not want anyone getting rich out of their 
sacrifices. They rightly and strenuously 
object to profiteering by industry, labor, 
or others. They object to any slowing or 
stoppage of production for any reason. 
They insist that all interference with the 
defense program be immediately reduced 
to an irreducible minimum. They want 
and should receive maximum production 
at maximum speed with reasonable 
economy. 

Some weeks ago the House Judiciary 
Committee inquired of the executive 
branch of this Government, through re- 
sponsible executive departments, if there 
was any need of further legislation to deal 
with the strike situation. The committee 
was told that no further legislation was 
necessary, that the executive branch of 
the Government had full and sufficient 
authority to deal with the situation. Yet 
we find strikes in vital defense plants 
slowing down our production at a time 
when we seek to step it up. Testimony 
has been given to the Congress that as 
many as 200 factories in this country 
make different and essential parts of cer- 
tain airplanes. In one instance, at least, 
a strike in one of these plants materially 
reduced our plane production. The Con- 
gress and the people have a right to know 
of all such instances and the causes 
therefor. Because a man works in some 
strategic plant whose continued opera- 
tion is essential to the continued opera- 
tion of other plants and to the final com- 
pletion of planes, shall he be permitted 
to strike, and demand, and receive al- 
most as much money per day as the best 
young men in America receive per month 
when drafted into the Army? There can 
be but one answer to that question. 

Again the owners and operators of 
this plant have no right to take the same 
advantage of the same situation by de- 
manding exorbitant profits or by impos- 
ing unreasonable conditions on labor, 
Labor has struck, in some instances, for 
its share of a supposedly big profit melon. 
Because some industry has a monopoly 
on some commodity essential to defense 
production, as for example aluminum, 
shall such industry be permitted to 
profiteer out of our country’s peril and to 
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exact unreasonable prices for their prod- 
uct? Further, because some plant is 
equipped with tools or machinery nec- 
essary to use in vital defense production, 
shall such plant be permitted to place its 
own price on work done? Again, there 
can be but one answer to these questions. 
The boys training at $21 per month, Mr. 
Taxpayer, Mr. Average Citizen, Mr. John 
Q. Public, have a right to a square deal 
out of every person under the protec- 
tion of the American flag. If and when 
they are not getting it they are entitled 
to know the reasons why. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of these indi- 
viduals and in the interest of national 
defense I have today introduced a reso- 
lution to create a special committee of 
the House to consist of nine members. 
The purpose of the committee being 
more fully disclosed by the following part 
of the resolution: 

The committee is authorized and directed 
(1) to investigate all cases and forms of 
profiteering in the defense program; (2) to 
investigate causes and cures of shut-downs 
and slow-downs in defense production; 
(3) to investigate reports of industrial, labor, 
or other alleged racketeering in the defense 
program; (4) insofar as possible, to investi- 
gate all cases wherein the committee has 
reason to suspect corruption, inefficiency, or 
neglect of duty in the prosecution of the 
defense program; (5) to make periodic re- 
ports of its findings; (6) to recommend any 
needed legislation in connection with its 
findings and investigations. 


We have great hopes that the Presi- 
dent’s newly created Mediation Board 
will successfully mediate. But simply to 
take over an industry and to settle a dis- 
pute at the expense of the public or at 
the cost of efficient operation will not be 
successful mediation. 

It has been but a short time, as goes 
the lives of nations, since the cry of “lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity” inspired a 
young French Republic to toil and sac- 
rifice in the building of a great nation. 
But sordidness and selfishness too soon 
submerged that spirit of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity. Today France is 
reaping the natural and inevitable fruits 
of social and moral decay. Nations, as 
surely as men, reap whatsoever they sow. 
Let America beware. It can happen here. 
Almost too late England listened to the 
voice of a dynamic and aggressive states- 
man as he shouted to his countrymen: 
“T have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat.” Mr. Roosevelt now 
asks Americans for sacrifice, relatively 
small sacrifice, in order that “blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat” may not become nec- 
essary to save or to rebuild our country. 
Surely we are not going to permit the 
selfishness of the few to defeat the sac- 
rifices of the many. 

Someone has said a grafter is one whose 
income exceeds his service to humanity. 
We have too many grafters in this coun- 
try, and the way of such transgressors 
must be made exceedingly hard. We 
must control and use the tremendous 
power that is ours or be destroyed by it. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee last week ex- 
pressed the sentiment of every patriotic 
American when he declared that those 
who cannot be persuaded to do their duty 
in this time of our Nation’s peril should 
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be treated as the enemies of a great 
republic. LApplause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time simply to have 
the Recorp show that industry in one 
very important case has refused to con- 
tinue, pending negotiations, the condi- 
tions existing under the contract which 
has expired, namely, in the coal-mining 
industry the operators have refused to 
continue the conditions under the agree- 
ment which had expired pending nego- 
tiations. This is very, very important 
for the Congress to know, particularly 
because we may be faced with a very 
serious situation in the coal industry and 
we ought to know where the responsi- 
bility for being obdurate and unreason- 
able lies, that is, on the operators. If 
a coal strike should take place, I hope 
that Congress will realize that the coal 
operators and not the United Mine Work- 
ers of America are to blame. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN COORDINATION 
IN NATIONAL-DEFENSE EXPORT EM- 
BARGO—RUSSIAN SHIPPING IN THE 
PACIFIC 


Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27 I spoke briefly but earnestly to 
thank the Philippine government for its 
expression of readiness and eagerness to 
cooperate with our Government in mak- 
ing more effective our national-defense 
scheme insofar as it relates to the Phil- 
ippine sector. 

The Philippine expression was made 
public on March 25 by Mr. ELIZALDE, the 
Philippine Resident Commissioner, fol- 
lowing press dispatches from Manila 
that copra and coconut oil, vital mate- 
rials usable for war purposes, have been 
moving in increasing quantities from the 
Philippines to Vladivostok, Russia, thence 
presumably by the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way to Central Europe. 

While the matter of how effectively to 
implement the Philippine-American co- 
operation and coordination is under con- 
sideration, I wish to inform the House 
today that abaca or manila hemp is 
being shipped to Vladivostok where it 
was hardly seen before and Japan is tak- 
ing much more than its normal imports 
of the fiber, Manila hemp, according to 
our Government, is one of the twenty- 
odd strategic raw materials. It is the 
basic component of rope which is used in 
our Navy. The Philippines has a natural 
monopoly on it, and since we do not pro- 
duce it the President has not listed it in 
the export-control proclamations. 

As I consider this matter urgent at this 
time, I asked for a memorandum on it 
from a leading authority on Philippine- 
American economic matters, Mr. Vicente 
Villamin, who is also well informed on 
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many other economic questions. Work- 
ing on my request yesterday, Sunday, he 
was able to assemble the following inter- 
esting data which, although he himself 
says is incomplete, is enough to give a 
good clue to the situation. He writes: 


Two days rgo, March 28, the Russian steamer 
Smolni sailed from Manila for Shanghai and 
Vladivostok with a cargo of more than 5,000 
bales of hemp. 

In the first half of February, last month, 
the Japanese steamer Asama Maru took di- 
rectly to Vladivostok 500 bales from Manila. 

During the last half of January the Japa- 
nese steamer Kamo Maru had a cargo of 964 
bales for Vladivostok. 

In the calendar year 1940 Japan imported 
from the Philippines 106,138 bales more than 
she did in 1939. 

There are regular steamship services be- 
tween Japanese ports and Vladivostok, Dairen, 
Manchukuo, and other ports on the northern 
littoral of east Asia. 

For the purpose of comparison, the Philip- 
pines in 1940 exported a total of 1,344,004 
bales, of which 471,790 went to the United 
States, 387,747 to Japan, and 307,639 to the 
United Kingdom. 

It is logical to expect that during the cur- 
rent year exports to the United States will 
decrease substantially, while exports to Japan 
will increase enormously. 

The United States Navy is buying some of 
its rope requirements in Manila, and it is 
generally understood that the plan is to have 
a stock pile of that strategic commodity. 

There is a Philippine government-owned 
corporation dealing in hemp and, in harmony 
with the government-directed cooperative 
system, is trying to improve the quality of 
the product and to support and extend the 
participation of Filipinos in the industry, 
particularly since the Japanese are becoming 
stronger and stronger in that field. 

The natural monopoly of the Philippines 
on manila hemp has not been broken despite 
the intensive scientific efforts in various 
countries. 

Cooperation in a practical manner between 
the Philippines and the American rope man- 
ufacturers seems highly advisable, even urg- 
ent, in view of the Japanese inroads and ad- 
vantage due to their position of vertical inte- 
gration in production from raw material to 
finished product and in transportation and 
marketing. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize some 
of the points in the memorandum, to wit, 
that manila hemp for the first time in 
the past few months, is going in sizable 
quantities to Russia, and that Japan in 
1940 imported over 100,000 bales more 
than she did in 1939 and that the pros- 
pects are that the shipments to Japan 
and Russia are bound to increase very 
appreciably. 

In the fall of 1935, I visited the hemp- 
producing Province of Davao in the 
southern part of the Philippine archi- 
pelago. I was deeply impressed by the 
natural beauty and fertility of that vast 
region and the predominance of the Japa- 
nese in agriculture and commerce. I 
must confess I came away from Davao 
filled with anxious thoughts as to the 
re of the Philippines under its own 

ag. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Philippine gov- 
ernment should place an embargo on 
certain commodities in its desire to co- 
operate with our Government in na- 
tional defense, such action would nat- 
urally involve a sacrifice on the part of 
the Philippine producers and exporters 
of those commodities. Of course, such 
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sacrifice would precisely be the same as 
the sacrifice that producers and ex- 
porters in the United States make, of 
the hundreds of commodities placed un- 
der export control. We are all facing 
an international emergency that re- 
quires us to make sacrifices in order that 
our greater interests might the better 
be protected and conserved. Neverthe- 
less, in token of our appreciation of 
the good will and cooperation of the 
Filipinos in these stirring times and to 
bolster their morale and strengthen 
their economic sinews, I very earnestly 
hope that our Government will explore 
sympathetically all possibilities of mak- 
ing the sacrifice as light as possible, if 
it cannot be entirely avoided, to all our 
people and the Filipino people. Upon 
this vital point I shall quote in the lat- 
ter part of my speech from a statement 
by Mr. Villamin which, I think, is 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, not only manila hemp, 
copra, and coconut oil are being shipped 
to Japan and Russia, but manganese 
and iron ore and other vital materials 
are moving in that direction. In 1940 
more than 1,000,000 tons of good qual- 
ity iron ore were shipped from the Phil- 
ippines to Japan. The bulk of chrome, 
however, comes to the United States. 

As the situation stands today, with 
the Philippines not having a coordinate 
export-control law, with our own law 
not in operation there, and with the 
President’s proclamation issued there- 
under excluding the Philippines from 
the list of banned countries, there is no 
way, so far as I am informed, of stop- 
ping the importation into the Philip- 
pines of the embargoed commodities 
from the United States and other coun- 
tries and their reexportation to Japan 
and Russia and points beyond. This 
phase of the situation has not been 
touched upon before and I suggest to 
the Governments of the United States 
and the Philippines that it be looked 
into without delay. No part of our ex- 
port-control program should be per- 
mitted to be defeated, weakened, or cir- 
cumvented by any lack of comprehensive 
examination of all its ramifications. 

Mr, Speaker, a convinced and con- 
firmed Republican, I am an American 
first and foremost, and when it concerns 
national defense, particularly during an 
international emergency, my partisan- 
ship gives way to my nationalism as it is 
wisely interpreted and faithfully imple- 
mented by the adverse party in power. 
The subject I am discussing today com- 
mends my fundamental Americanism 
and my willing nonpartisanship and I 
give the Roosevelt administration my 
cordial cooperation in the formulation of 
a program of export control that would 
bring the Philippines within the circle of 
effective cooperation with the United 
States as the Filipinos so laudably desire. 

Mr. Speaker, reverting to the question 
of copra and coconut oil which acceler- 
ated the movement toward the coordina- 
tion of Philippine and American actions 
under the export-control program, I 
wish to give the basic facts as gleaned 
from a study made by Mr. Villamin to 
form as a guide for our future action. 
Among other things he says: 
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On November 5 last the steamer Margaret 
Johnson with 5,018 tons of copra, and on 
November 17 the steamer Colombia with 5,355 
tons of copra and 838 tons of coconut oil 
sailed from Cebu, P. I., to Vladivostok, Rus- 
sia. I have not looked up the registry of 
these vessels. 

On February 3 the Russian steamer Uelen 
carried 5,800 tons of copra from Cebu to 
Viadivostok. (Note: The average extraction 
of coconut oil from copra is 63 percent.) 

The Japanese soap industry normally uses 
only about 13,500 tons of coconut oil a year 
to produce about 200,000 tons of soap, but 
she is importing much more than that quan- 
tity from the Philippines, the Japanese Man- 
dated Islands, and various other sources. 

It is believed, although even approximate 
figures are not available, that Japan ships 
coconut oil to Vladivostok in sizable amounts. 

Just before the war Germany imported a 
total of 172,000 tons of copra from all sources, 
of which 104,000 tons came from the Nether- 
lands East Indies. In 1940 Germany was able 
to import only about 15,000 tons from the 
Netherlands East Indies. Hence the efforts 
with the aid of Japan and Russia to bring in 
copra and coconut oil from the Philippines 
and other sources. 

The Netherlands East Indies as a wartime 
measure are keeping copra from going to 
Russia or Germany. It is reported that copra 
accumulating in the Netherlands East Indies 
can and will be stored in those Holland pos- 
sessions for as long as 5 years. When peace 
comes and this copra is released on the world's 
markets it will affect the international struc- 
ture of fats and oils. This situation bears 
watching closely. 

Russian ships in unknown numbers are 
scouring the South Seas and the ports of 
countries on the rim of the Pacific Ocean for 
copra, sugar, and other foodstuffs as well as 
minerals and take them to their home port 
of Vladivostok, paying for their purchases 
in cash. 


I wish now, Mr. Speaker, to state that 
on March 10 the President of the United 
States, by proclamation, acting under 
section 6 of the act of Congress of July 2, 
1940, entitled “An act to expedite the 
strengthening of the national defense,” 
placed 12 commodities under export con- 
trol, among them being copra, coconut 
oil, fatty acids, glycerin, palm-kernel oil, 
and palm kernels. 

The effect of this proclamation is to 
stop the shipments of these commodities 
from the United States to Japan and 
Russia. But—and let me make this 
clear—shipments from the Philippines 
are not barred because there is no Philip- 
pine embargo law and our Export Control 
Act is not effective in that country. 

What precipitated this proclamation 
was, I understand, the shipment of 25,- 
199,332 pounds of coconut oil from a port 
in California to Vladivostok last Febru- 
ary. Let Mr. Villamin tell that story that 
carries the tang of mysterious ships from 
far-away places laden with strategic 
cargoes and manned by strange persons. 
He writes: 

Early this February, out of the thick fog 
that enveloped the Golden Gate, the Russian 
steamer Aserbaidjan dropped anchor in San 
Francisco Bay and unloaded at the port of 


Oakland a cargo of copra; and after it was 
converted into coconut oll at a nearby oil 
mill, the same steamer pumped the oil, about 
8,000 tons, into her tanks and then she set 
sail for Vladivostok. 

Soon after another Russian steamer, the 
Minsk, arrived, and, after following the ex- 
perience of the first vessel, sailed for Vladi- 
vostok with 14,000 drums of coconut oil. It 
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was reported that she also took on 500 tons of 
coffee, 2,000 barrels of palm oil, and from the 
port of Portland, Oreg., a shipment of plati- 
num worth $500,000. 

These are tramp ships manned by Soviet 
men and women, the women not being re- 
stricted to the jobs in the steward depart- 
ment, but function as mechanics, radio oper- 
ators, deck hands, and navigators. The ships 
look weather-bitten, dirty, disheveled, and 
disreputable, but they must have sturdy 
engines and resourceful crews to cross and 
recross the broad expanse of the restless and 
turbulent Pacific. 

I raise the query: What about the lifting 
of the “moral embargo” on Russia in an effort 
to detach that country, if possible, from the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis? If this “moral em- 
bargo” is still lifted, strictly speaking, Russia 
could still get coconut oil and copra and 
other things from the United States. It is my 
belief that priorities, local needs, and such 
like will prevent Russia from continuing her 
purchases of commodities under embargo in 
the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, very pertinent to the 
present subject and discussion is the 
signing by President Roosevelt a few days 
ago on the yacht Potomac in the Florida 
waters, to go into effect on April 15, of 
another proclamation placing under ex- 
port control the entire catalog of com- 
modities in the field of fats and oils, 
numbering more than a hundred. 

While this action has been expected 
by the trade all along, it was accelerated, 
according to Mr, Villamin, by the heavy 
and significant shipments of lard and 
glycerin to Japan from the United States 
which a year ago, or even 6 months ago, 
were negligible. During the last 3 months 
the United States shipped to Japan over 
7,018,000 pounds of lard and more than 
3,686,000 pounds of glycerin. Over 
1,000,000 pounds of lard were sent to 
Russia. I am informed by him that our 
Government experts are alive to these 
things and are grappling with the prob- 
lems that arise with skill and patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, as I intimated in the first 
part of my speech, I shall, after quoting 
him factually, quote Mr. Villamin, giving 
his personal opinions and suggestions, 
and before doing so I wish publicly to 
thank him for making available to us a 
connected, clear, and careful exposition 
of the subject of export control and its 
relations to the Philippines. Mr. Villa- 
min says: 


In applied economics I like to consider 
myself a fundamentalist. I am interested in 
the maintenance and expansion of Philip- 
pine-American trade. But over and above 
that, I am interested in the coordination and 
strengthening of Philippine-American efforts 
to render more effective the cause of na- 
tional defense. The Philippines, out of 
gratitude and loyalty to America and as a 
measure of national self-preservation, should 
respond cheerfully to any sacrifice that 
America may ask or hint. The President of 
the Philippines has advised the National As- 
sembly that he has “assured the Government 
of the United States in behalf of the Com- 
monwealth that the entire Philippines—its 
manpower and material resources—are at the 
disposal of the United States in the present 
emergency.” 

I understand that there is under consid- 
eration by the American Government, at the 
suggestion of President Quezon, that some 
$50,000,000 may be appropriated by Congress 
to promote Philippine national defense. This 
sum is made up of two items, the dollar- 
devaluation profit and the sugar-processing 
tax, whose payment to the Philippine Gov- 
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ernment was authorized several years ago 
when and if appropriated by Congress. As 
the maintenance of the economic welfare of 
the people is a factor in national defense, it 
is respectfully suggested that if the Philip- 
Pines is to stop shipping a part of its exports 
to certain countries under a local export- 
control law some sort of compensatory plan 
be devised to minimize the sacrifice. That's 
all I desire to say, and I wish to stress that 
I consider that plan as a secondary, even 
tertiary, consideration in the present emer- 
gency. The first consideration is an all-out 
cooperation with the United States by the 
Philippines with all the sacrifices that it 
requires, 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the spirit that 
permeates Mr, Villamin’s statement, 
above quoted, and I think his suggestion 
deserves our most earnest attention. 

Before concluding, I wish to repeat 
the point I made on March 27, that if 
the Philippine government desires on 
its own initiative and volition to pass an 
export-control law it could and should 
act under the Tydings-McDuffie Act by 
passing the enabling act, and then send- 
ing it to the President of the United 
States for his approval. Such an act 
would, I think, be approved by the Presi- 
dent. Yes; he would welcome it, and 
thank the Filipino people for it. 

By that method the Philippines, on 
the one hand, would be acting volun- 
tarily, and, on the other, the American 
Government would not be infringing 
upon the local autonomy of the Filipino 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take just a 
few minutes more to bring up the matter 
of Russian shipping in the Pacific, which 
I dare say may have more significance in 
the present international situation than 
we may attribute to it. The Russian 
ships, numerous and mysterious, are ac- 
tive around the Pacific Ocean gathering 
foodstuffs and industrial materials. No 
one knows how many ships enter Vladi- 
vostok, whether it has not actually be- 
come one of the busiest ports in the 
world today, and how heavy is the traffic 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
connects directly with Polish and Ger- 
man railroads. 

The subject matter is worthy of imme- 
diate study by our Government. Japa- 
nese shipping, of course, is in some 
manner connected with it, and both of 
them are material in the survey of com- 
parative naval and maritime positions in 
the Pacific. 

I wish, therefore, to quote from the 
notes of Mr. Villamin who said that he 
found some intriguing information about 
Russian ships and shipping in the Pa- 
cific in the course of his examination of 
Philippine and American trade matters. 
He states: 

Last year there was an average of one Rus- 
sian ship a month that called at the ports of 
Washington, Oregon, and California and be- 
fore that Russian ships were rarities. 

But during the last 3 months more than 
a dozen Russian ships called at Pacific coast 
ports. Some of them were reported to be 
the following with their Lloyd’s tonnage 
ratings: Smolni, 3,767; Minsk, 5,949; Kim, 
5,114; Batum, 6,236; Transbalt, 11,439; 
Michurin, 3,908; Tbilisi, 7,169; Dekabrist, 
7,363; Angarstroi, 4,761; Aserbaidjan, 6,100; 
Voroski, 4,000 (?); Askhasbad, 5,000 (?); 
Donbass, 5,000 (?). 
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According to conservative estimates, based 
on statements of the proper Soviet Commissar 
in 1938, the Russian merchant marine today 
has a total tonnage of about 1,500,000. It is 
believed that some 400,000 tons of that are 
on tha Pacific side with Vladivostok as the 
principal rendezvous. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish again to suggest 
that our Government look into the mat- 
ter of Russian shipping in the Pacific 
for it may turn out to be essential to our 
commercial and strategic interests. Pa- 
cific Ocean affairs and things are very 
entrancing and the poems and stories of 
Robert Louis Stevenson have endowed 
them with the inexpressible mysticisms 
of life; and who knows if these ghostly 
Russian tramp ships gallivanting from 
isles to isles and from atolls to atolls with 
crews of men and women have not gilded 
the saga of the Pacific with new mys- 
teries and new challenges? [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, recently I spoke on the 
floor of the House on the question of 
coordination of effort of the United 
States Government in handling the de- 
fense program. Since then I have had 
occasion to talk at length with Commis- 
sioner ELIZALDE, member of the Insular 
Affairs Department of the Government, 
and the Department of Commerce, and 
I have been thoroughly convinced that 
Commissioner ELIZALDE and Mr. Rojas, 
one of the Philippine officials who is 
carrying great responsibility during the 
illness of President Quezon, are doing 
everything in the world they can to co- 
ordinate their efforts and cooperate with 
the President of the United States in 
handling the very serious problem of 
Philippine exports, especially as they 
relate to fats and oils in the form of 
copra and refined coconut oil, and 
manila hemp, or what is known in the 
trade as abaca. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BOEHNE, for 1 day, on account 
of important business. 

To Mr. RANDOLPH, for 1 day, on account 
of important business in West Virginia. 

To Mr. Martin of Iowa (at the request 
of Mr. Gritcurist), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of the death of his mother. 

To Mr. LeCompte (at the request of 
Mr. Gwywne), for 3 days, on account of 
the death of a relative. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 305. An act for the relief of Mrs. Felix 
Belanger; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Short; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 324. An act to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said Commission; and 
authorizing said Commission and its succes- 
sors and assigns to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Wabash River at 
or near New Harmony, Ind., and to purchase, 
maintain, and operate certain ferries; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 529. An act for the relief of Harry J. 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 596. An act for the relief of Lieut. J. B. 
Edgar, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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S. 941. An act for the relief of Ralph C. 
Hardy, William W. Addis, C. H. Seaman, J. T. 
Polk, and E. F. Goudelock; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 994. An act to appropriate the proceeds 
of sales or other dispositions of strategic and 
critical materials acquired under the act of 
June 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 811), in order to pre- 
vent depletion of the stocks of such mate- 
rials available for national-defense purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.1064. An act for the relief of Caroline 
Janes, to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1077. An act for the relief of Dr. Paul 
Roger Zahlmann; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 1104. An act for the relief of William A. 
Wheeler; to the Committee on Claims. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 


H. R. 537. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any agency 
representing said counties, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the city 
of Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in the 
town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.; i 

H. R. 568. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests of 
72 quality ot cotton samples submitted to 


H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwalin- 
ski, a minor; 

H. R. 1370. An act for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles; 

FH. R. 2998. An act for the relief of M. F. 
O'Donnell; 

H. R. 2999. An act for the relief of Henry 
L. Munt; 

H. R. 3001. An act for the relief of James 
P. Melican; and 

H. R.3836. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 537. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any agency 
representing said counties, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the city of 
Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in the 
town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.; 

H. R. 568. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests of 
sa quality of cotton samples submitted to 

im; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwalin- 
ski, a minor; 

H. R. 1370. An act for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles; 5 

H. R.2998. An act for the relief of M. F. 
O'Donnell; 

H. R.2999. An act for the relief of Henry 
L. Munt; 

H. R. 3001. An act for the relief of James 
P. Melican; and 
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H. R. 3836. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1941, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the bridge 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Tuesday, April 1, 1941. Business 
to be considered: Hearing on H. R. 2500 
and S. 324, relating to a bridge over the 
Wabash River at New Harmony, Ind. 

There will be a meeting of the petro- 
leum investigating subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 1, 
1941, to resume hearings on national de- 
fense in connection with oil. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Thursday, 
April 3, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 328, 
House Office Building, to consider H. R. 
1037, to establish a national land policy 
and to provide homesteads for actual 
farm families. Open hearing. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Wednesday, April 9, and Thursday, 
April 10, 1941, at 10 a. m. each day— 
resume hearings on H. R. 3359 and H. R. 
3360, relating to preventing publication 
of inventions and prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents, respectively. 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 123 
(identical resolutions), relating to pay- 
ment of royalties for use abroad of Amer- 
ican patents, trade-marks, copyrights, 
secret formulas, and processes. 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 8 of 
the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, so as to preserve the rights of 
authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
A. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund, and H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


384. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
further amend the act of February 9, 1927, 
entitled “An act relating to the transfusion 
of blood by members of the Military Estab- 
lishment” (U. S. O., title 24, sec. 30), as 
amended June 2, 1939 (Public, No. 109, 76th 
Cong.), so as to provide compensation for 
donors of blood for persons entitled to treat- 
ment at Government expense whether or not 
the donors are in the Government service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

385. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend an act entitled “An act 
authorizing annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of that portion of Gallup- 
Durango Highway across the Navajo Indiana 
Reservation, and providing reimbursement 
therefor,” approved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 
606); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

386. A letter from the chief Scout execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting a 
copy of the Thirty-first Annual Report of the 
Boy Scouts of America (H. Doc. No. 17); to 
the Committee on Education and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

387. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting report of awards for aircraft, 
aircraft parts, and accessories; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

388. A letter from the vice chairman, Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, trans- 
mitting the final report and rccommendations 
of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMTTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. TREADWAY: Committee on Ways and 
Means. Part II, minority views to accom- 
pany Senate Joint Resolution 43. Joint reso- 
lution to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the inter-American coffee 
agreement, signed at Washington on Novem- 
ber 28, 1940, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 330). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. STEAGALL: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 4216. A bill relating to 
foreign accounts in Federal Reserve banks and 
insured banks; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 349). Referred to thc Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. (Re- 
ported March 28, 1941, pursuant to the order 
of the House of March 27, 1941.) 

Mr. LEWIS: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 113. Resolution for the continua- 
tion of the select committee conducting the 
investigation and study of the interstate mi- 
gration of destitute citizens; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 350). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 161. Resolution for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 15, a joint resolu- 
tion to investigate the apparent monopolistic 
purchasing of pulpwood by pulp and paper 
mills under a contract purchase system from 
farmers and other owners, price fixing of 
paper and other pulp products under trade 
practice rules and regulations, including cost 
of distribution; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 351). Referred to the Bouse Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 478. An a-t to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to per- 
mit the construction and maintenance of 
overhanging walks on the highway bridge, 
route No. 36, at Highlands, N. J., for public 
use; without amendment (Rept. No. 352). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4105. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exchange certain 
equipment in part payment for new equip- 
ment of the same or similar character; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 353). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4107. A bill to 
extend for 2 years the provisions of title X of 
the Marchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 354). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. a 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H. R. 4167. 
A bill providing for the naturalization of 
certain alien veterans of the World War; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 355). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER: Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. H. R. 
3809. A bill for the relief of Stephen Kelen; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 356). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTI, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3730) 
granting a pension to Homer H. Haws, 
and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H.R. 4223. A bill to make strikes against 
the United States and against the national- 
defense program during the present emer- 
gency constitute treason; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4224. A bill relating to the manning 
of certain vessels of 500 gross tons and less; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 4225. A bill relating to the manning 
of certain sail vessels; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 4226. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Coast Guard cutter designed 
for ice breaking and assistance work on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 4227. A bill providing for an appro- 
priation and payment to the county of Los 
Angeles, State of California, for money for 
highways and bridges in aid of national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H.R. 4228. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code by adding thereto a new section author- 
izing, for the purpose of detecting or prevent- 
ing certain crimes, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, 
when specifically authorized by the Attorney 
General of the United States, to intercept, 
listen in on, or record telephone, telegraph, 
or radio messages or communications; and 
making such authorizations and communica- 
tions, and testimony concerning same, admis- 
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sible evidence; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LARRABEE: 

H. R. 4229. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 4280. A bill to give persons honorably 
separated from the military and naval forces 
and the Coast Guard preference in appoint- 
ments to civil-service positions concerned 
with the national defense; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4231. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the South Carolina State 
Highway Department to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Santee River, at or near Leneudes Ferry, 
S. O.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 4232. A bill to amend paragraph 757 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 to increase duty on 
filberts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4233. A bill to authorize flood- 
control works on Tombigbee River and trib- 
utaries; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H. R. 4234. A bill for the admission to 
citizenship of aliens who came into this 
country prior to January 1, 1930; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4235. A bill to change the name of 
Santa Fe Dam, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
to the Duarte-Azusa Dam; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 4236. A bill to provide for and pro- 
mote the general welfare of the United States 
by supplying to the people a more liberal 
distribution and increase of purchasing 
power, retiring certain citizens from gainful 
employment, improving and stabilizing gain- 
ful employment for other citizens, stimulat- 
ing agricultural and industrial production 
and general business, and alleviating the 
hazards and insecurity of old age and unem- 
ployment; to provide a method whereby citi- 
zens shall contribute to the purchase of and 
receive a retirement annuity; to provide for 
the raising of the necessary revenue to oper- 
ate a continuing plan therefor; to provide for 
the appropriation and expenditure of such 
revenue; to provide for the proper adminis- 
tration of this act; to provide penalties for 
violation of the act; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 4237. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River 
near Nolan, Mingo County, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4238. A bill to prescribe fair standards 
of duty and procedure of administrative offi- 
cers and agencies, to establish an adminis- 
trative code, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 4239 (by request). A bill to carry to 
the surplus fund of the Treasury certain trust 
funds derived from compensating taxes col- 
lected pursuant to section 15 (e) of title I of 
the act of May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 40), as 
amended, upon certain articles coming into 
the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: 

H. R. 4240. A bill to repeal the provisions 
relating to compulsory removal from the 
rolls of Work Projects Administration work- 
ers; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 4255. A bill to amend Public Act No. 
505 (H. R. 24145, approved March 4, 1911); 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr, SHEPPARD: 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of the Indians in California; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 162. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to study the progress 
of the national-defense program; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. Res. 163. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the export of cer- 
tain materials; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. Res. 164. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the national- 
defense program, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules 

By Mr. SMITH of ‘Virginia: 

H. Res. 165. Resolution authorizing the 
Special Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to continue the 
investigation begun under authority of 
House Resolution 258 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. Res. 166, Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to study the progress 
of the national-defense program; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. Res, 167, Resolution authorizing the ex- 
penses to conduct the investigation author- 
ized by House Resolution 113; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: 

H. Res. 168. Resolution to make H. R. 970, 
& bill to amend an act to prevent pernicious 
political activities a special order of busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 169. Resolution to make H. R. 971, 
a bill to assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every State due process of law and 
equal protection of the laws, and to prevent 
the crime of lynching, a special order of busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 


were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their House Joint 
Memorial No, 1, relating to the construction 
of livestock trails in the national forest; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House Joint Memorial No. 12, 
with reference to Executive Order No. 905; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Senate Joint Resolution No. 
14, with reference to silver and the Silver 
Purchase Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memortalizing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Assembly Joint Resolution No, 
8, with reference to a special stamp in com- 
memoration of the memory of the late Sen- 
ator Key Pittman; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their resolution dated March 13, 
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1941, with reference to a program of military 
highway construction; to the Committee on 
Roads. 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Puerto Rico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their resolution dated 
March 24, 1941, with reference to legislation 
concerning Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, 
Inc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Resolution No. 2, house file No. 
1319, with reference to the St. Lawrence wa- 
terway; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Senate Joint Memorial No. 7, 
with reference to establishing a seaplane 
training base at American Falls Lake; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their House Concurrent Resolution 
17, with reference to building farm-to-market 
roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Joint Memorial No. 
7. concerning the Niukluk River; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House Joint Memorial No. 
9, that the name of the old illustrious bat- 
tleship Oregon be changed to the name 
NMustrious Oregon”; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BARRY: 

H. R. 4241. A bill granting jurisdiction to 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
to reopen and readjudicate the case of Wil- 
liam B. and Madeleine B. Haffner; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 4242. A bill for the relief of the 

Corbitt Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 4243. A bill for the relief of Berl F. 

York; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 4244. A bill to place David J. Gilmer 
on the retired list of the Army with rank of 
captain; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4245. A bill for the relief of the Law- 
son Coffee Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 4246. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 

Ayers; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MCINTYRE: 

H. R. 4247, A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of the late Hugh McGlincey; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 4248. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Mary Nichols; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 4249. A bill for the relief of William 
Frank Coman Nichols; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H. R. 4250. A bill to provide for the presen- 
tation of a medal to Roland Boucher, in recog- 
nition of his bravery and heroism in rescuing 
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five children from drowning in Lake Cham- 
plain; to the Committee on the Library, 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4251. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine the 
claim of Mount Vernon, Alexandria & Wash- 
ington Railway Co., a corporation; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H. R. 4252. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
Trammell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4253. A bill for the relief of Steve 
Hlass; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4254. A bill for the relief of Mrs. A. O. 
Danneberger; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


611. By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 
Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to consider 
their House Joint Memorial No. 1, relating to 
the construction of livestock trails in the 
national forest; to the Committee on Roads. 

612. By Mr. BEITER: Petition of the Erie 
County Board of Supervisors, Buffalo, N. Y., 
urging immediate consideration by the Con- 
gress of the Townsend national recovery plan 
as set forth in House bill 1036; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

613. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Memorial of 
Forty-ninth General Assembly of Iowa, me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
and the Federal Bureau of Roads to liberalize 
the regulations governing the allocation of 
Federal funds to the various States for the 
purpose of building farm-to-market roads 
and to particularly liberalize the rules limit- 
ing the highways upon which such funds can 
be expended for the improvement thereof; 
and that the various States through the ap- 
propriate authority created by them for that 
purpose and in Iowa particularly, the State 
highway commission, rather than the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Roads, be given more author- 
ity to supervise the expenditure of such 
funds as may be allocated to a given State 
for the construction of farm-to-market roads 
than they previously have had; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

614. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the Bronx Woman’s Club, Bronx, New York 
City, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to free postage franking 
privilege to the armed forces; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

615. Also, petition of the Assembly of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y., urging 
the Federal Government to appropriate 
funds, for defense purposes, for military 
highway construction; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

616. By Mr. THOMAS F. FORD: Resolu- 
tion of the Assembly and Senate of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the Congress to amend 
the Social Security Act with reference to 
the exempt income rights accorded persons 
receiving old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

617. Also, resolution of the City Council 
of Los Angeles, memorializing the Congress 
to pass, and the President of the United 
States to approve, October 11 to be General 
Pulaski Memorial Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

618. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, con- 
cerning the building of military highways; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

619. By Mr. HOUSTON: Resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Kansas, condemning discrimination 
practiced by certain employers in Kansas, 
who are now or hereafter engaged in in- 
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dustries essential to the national-defense 
program; to the Committee on Labor. 

620. By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Memorial 
of the Ninety-fourth General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, directed to the President of 
the United States and to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, asking that the 
social security law be amended so as to se- 
cure for the blind more adequate relief than 
is granted to the blind in the States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

621. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich., con- 
cerning the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

622. Also, petition of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Government Arts Projects, New 
York City, concerning continuance of the arts 
projects of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

623. Also, petition of the Maritime Com- 
mission of the Port of New York, concerning 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

624. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia Stripper Well Association, requesting 
Congress to so amend the Venezuelan Trade 
Agreement Act so that petroleum excise 
taxes should be excepted from its operation 
and the authority of Congress over these ex- 
cise taxes and imports be resumed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

625. Also, resolution of the City Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, stressing the 
need for additional highways and traffic 
arteries in and around Los Angeles city be- 
cause of the defense activities and asking the 
President and Congress to make available 
money for immediate construction of such 
roads, highways, and arteries; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

626. By Mr. LEWIS: Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 10 of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the Thirty-third General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado, urging that 
the Congress of the United States adopt 
Senate Resolution 82, to the end that a 
thorough and complete investigation may be 
had of the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the order for the abandonment of 
the narrow-gage railroad between Antonito, 
Colo., and Santa Fe, N. Mex., and the eventual 
cancelation of this order; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

627. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
the General Assembly of Iowa, urging early 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 860, 
providing for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

628. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Assembly of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate funds, for defense pur- 
poses, for military-highway construction; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

629. Also, petition of the Virginia Dare Ex- 
tract Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., urging sup- 
port and passage of House bill 3383, to amend 
section 2800, chapter 26, of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


630. By Mr. TALLE: Memorial of the Forty- 
ninth General Assembly of the State of Iowa, 
urging that the Congress of the United States 
amend the Federal Housing Act or enact new 
and appropriate legislation to make available 
to farmers, and especially to farm tenants 
who are without farms, governmental aid 
equal to that afforded to urban residents, in 
order that they may be able to obtain suffi- 
cient land and decent homes in which to live 
and maintain their families; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

631. By Mr. WELCH: California Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 2, memorializing Con- 
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gress to amend the Social Security Act with 
reference to the exempt income rights ac- 
corded persons receiving old-age assistance; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

632. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Monongahela Valley Industrial Union, Char- 
leroi, Pa., urging consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

633. Also, petition of the State board of 
agriculture, Sacramento, Calif., urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to a study of the migratory labor problem 
from a national viewpoint; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

634. Also, petition of the Board of county 
commissioners of Crawford County, Kans., 
urging consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the General Welfare Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

635. Also, petition of the city of Los An- 
geles, Calif., urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to General Pu- 
laski's Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

636. Also, petition of the University of 
Richmond, Va., urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to Senate bill 929 
and House bill 1640, concerning a youth ref- 
erence service in the Library of Congress; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

637. Also, petition of the Baptist Bible 
Institute, New Orleans, La., urging consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
legislation for the control of conditions in 
the vicinity of training camps for soldiers 
of the United States Army; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

638. Also, petition of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association, Pennsylvania, urging 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to our military and naval trainees from 
exploitation in the vicinity of the Army and 
Navy Establishments; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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(Legislative day of Monday, March 31, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who art ever patient with us, even though 
we do but bring to Thee the story of our 
years stained with sin and failure, and as 
we contemplate the disorder of our lives, 
we can but dread the piercing look of Thy 
holiness: Draw us unto Thee by a longing 
which no fear can chill, no sin can wither, 
and do Thou abide with us as Master of 
our conscience, Strengthener of our will, 
Fulfiller of our hope, that henceforth we 
may be wholly Thine. 3 

Suffer us not to sink in blank dismay 
before the greatness of our debt to Thee 
and to our fellow men, but summon, 
Thou, our powers, enabling us to serve 
and count no sacrifice too great, no 
burden too heavy, if thereby we can be 
a benediction to all with whom we come 
in contact, even the humblest of Thy 
children. 

We ask it in His name who said, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me,” even in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Monday, March 31, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George Overton 
Alken Gerry Pepper 
Andrews Gillette Radcliffe 
Austin Glass 
Bailey Green Reynolds 
Ball Guffey Russell 
Bankhead Gurney Sheppard 
Barbour Hatch Shipstead 
Barkley Hayden Smith 
Bilbo n Stewart 
Bone Holman Taft 
Brooks Hughes Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Kugore Thomas, Okla. 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Butler Langer Tobey 
Byrd Lee 
Byrnes Lodge Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 

way McNary Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Murdock Wallgren 
Danaher Murray Wheeler 
Davis Norris Willis 
Ellender O'Mahoney 


Mr, HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Herrine], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SCHWARTZ] 
are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senators from New York 
[Mr. Map and Mr. WAGNER], the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present, 

MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR DECEASED SEN- 
ATORS AND UNVEILING OF HUEY LONG 
STATUE 
Mr.BARKLEY. Mr. President, a num- 

ber of Senators have passed away since 

we held the last memorial service for 
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deceased Members of the Senate. I shall 
not list the number of Senators who 
have died since that time; but it is ob- 
vious that the time has approached when 
we ought to set aside one day for the 
purpose of holding a memorial service for 
the Members of this body who have died 
during the past 2 or 3 years. I have con- 
sulted with Senators who are interested 
in the matter; and I give notice that un- 
less something unforeseen intervenes, we 
shall hold a memorial service for de- 
ceased Senators in this Chamber on Fri- 
day, the 25th of April. 

In that connection, the Senators from 
Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON and Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] desire me to state that on the same 
day the State of Louisiana will unveil a 
statue of the late Senator Long in Statu- 
ary Hall in the Capitol, and that they 
hope to be able to deliver in the Senate 
Chamber on the occasion of the memorial 
service the addresses which they other- 
wise would have delivered in Statuary 
Hall. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or presented 
by Senators, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Lions Club of Fairfield, 
11., favoring the enactment of legislation to 
place a definite ceiling on profits made by 
national-defense industries, also legislation 
to eliminate strikes in the defense industries 
by protecting workers who desire to work by 
employment of the armed forces of the United 
States, if necessary, in the interest of the 
Nation; to the Committee on Finance. 

An assembly joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 7 


“Assembly joint resolution relative to me- 
morializing and petitioning Congress to 
enact legislation giving to draftees and 
others entering the military and naval 
service of the United States adequate in- 
surance protection for themselves in the 
form of permanent total disability insur- 
ance as well as life-insurance protection 


“Whereas from 1919 up to and including 
October 8, 1940, persons entering the mili- 
tary and naval service of the United States 
were given the privilege of applying for 
United States Government (converted) life 
insurance, including the permanent total 
disability features thereof, which protected 
the soldier himself; and 

“Whereas Congress in the passage of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
approved October 8, 1940, provided in section 
611 of said act that ‘no United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance shall be granted 
hereafter to any person under the provisions 
of section 300 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act of 1924, as amended’; and 

“Whereas the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act does not provide permanent total 
disability benefit features or protection for 
the soldier himself and protects only the 
dependents and near relatives of the soldier; 
and 

“Whereas it is estimated that 90 percent 
of those hereafter entering the military and 
naval service will be without dependents, 
and therefore not in need of such insurance 
but are in need of insurance with permanent 
total disability features protecting the sol- 
dier himself; and 

“Whereas experience during and since the 
World War has adequately proved and dem- 
onstrated the merits of permanent total 
disability features of Government insurance, 
particularly as relates to the so-called mis- 
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conduct cases, which are noncompensable 
for both compensation and pension, thereby 
taking care of those unfortunates who would 
otherwise be thrown upon the local com- 
munities for care and sustenance; and 

“Whereas it appears that in the passage of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, including section 611 thereof which 
prevented further application for United 
States Government life insurance with total 
permanent disability features thereof, those 
persons, including National Guard units 
entering Federal service after October 8, 
1940, were discriminated against and were 
denied the privilege of taking out United 
States Government (converted) life insur- 
ance with permanent total disability fea- 
tures thereof, whereas those persons, includ- 
ing National Guard units entering Federal 
service prior to October 8, 1940, were allowed 
= permitted to take out such insurance; 
an 

“Whereas we believe in order to give to 
every commissioned officer and enlisted man 
and every member of the Army Nurse Corps 
(female) and the Navy Nurse Corps (fe- 
male) when employed in active service under 
the War Department or Navy Department, 
proper protection for themselves and their 
dependents, the United States should again 
permit such persons, including draftees, the 
opportunity to apply for and be granted 
either national service life insurance or 
United States Government (converted) life 
insurance with permanent total disability 
8 as now constituted: Now, therefore, 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada hereby me- 
morializes and petitions Congress to enact 
legislation which will provide that such per- 
sons so entering the military and naval serv- 
ice of the United States, including draftees, 
shall be given the opportunity of taking 
either national service life insurance or 
United States government (converted) life 
insurance, including the permanent total 
disability features thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved that a copy of this joint reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the Vice President of the 
United States, and to each Member of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and that the Senators and 
Representatives representing the State of 
Nevada in Congress be urged actively to sup- 
port such legislation. 

“STATE OF NEVADA EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT. 
“Approved March 24, 1941. 
E. P. CARVILLE, Governor.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment in Congress assembled; to the 
Secretary of the Navy and to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
we State of Idaho, respectfully represent, 

at: 

“Whereas there is located in Power County, 
State of Idaho, American Falls Lake situated 
near the town of American Falls; and 

“Whereas the transcontinental line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad runs through said 
town and across Snake River at the site of 
the American Falls Dam; and 

“Whereas the said American Falls Lake is 
adequate in size and depth for a seaplane 
training base of the United States Navy, hav- 
ing the transportation and power facilities 
needed for such a base; and 

“Whereas said American Falls Lake, Ameri- 
can Falls Dam, and American Falls power 
plant can be used as a refueling base for 
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emergency landings of seaplanes on trans- 
continental flights; and 

“Whereas American Falls Lake, together 
with the transcontinental railroad and power 
site is adequate for the establishment and 
maintenance of a naval training base for 
seaplane pilots and is ideally located for 
such a base, having such natural and other 
advantages, and that the construction cost 
would be comparatively small and that the 
strategic value in the defense program of 
such a base established at American Falls 
Lake would be invaluable: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge 
upon the Congress of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to establish a 
seaplane training base at American Falls 
Lake; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Idaho, be authorized and he is 
hereby directed to immediately forward a 
certified copy of this memorial to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this State, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority.” 


By Mr. MCCARRAN: 
A Senate joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Nevada; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 14 


“Senate joint resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to provide that all silver, whether 
newly mined. domestic, or secondary, should 
be purchased under Silver Purchase Act 
and proclamation made thereunder 


“Whereas the Federal Government has es- 
tablished a policy of purchasing newly mined 
silver which has proved beneficial to the 
Federal Government as well as to the silver- 
producing States; and 

“Whereas confusion has arisen as to the 
construction and interpretation of the term 
‘silver mined from natural deposits in the 
United States or a place subject to the juris- 
diction thereof’; and 

“Whereas it is the consensus of miners and 
mining producers that such congressional 
acts and proclamations issued thereunder 
should be construed to include silver ob- 
tained from mine dumps, tailing ponds, from 
ore taken from abandoned mines, and silver 
obtained from slag dumps: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That Congress be memorialized to 
amend the Silver Purchase Act so as to 
clarify the same, and that the term ‘silver 
mined from natural deposits in the United 
States or a place subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof’ shall be construed to mean any silver 
obtained from mine dumps, tailing ponds, 
slag dumps, and silver ore taken from aban- 
doned mines; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
these resolutions be transmitted by the sec- 
retary of state to the President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to each of the United States 
Senators from Nevada, and to the Nevada 
Representative in Congress. 

“STATE OF NEVADA EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT. 

“Approved March 26, 1941. 

E. P. CARVILLE, Governor.” 


An assembly joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 9 


“Assembly joint resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
amendments to the Social Security Acts to 
Tequire that all costs of public assistance 
furnished to the members of the several 
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Indian tribes be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to adjust the matter of re- 
lieving Indian-owned property in the State 
of Nevada from taxation 


“Whereas the western movement of the 
American and increase in population of the 
United States has forced and caused the 
American Indians to give up their homes in 
the Eastern and Middle Western States and 
to migrate to the several Western States, 
including the State of Nevada, and as a 
result the several Indian tribes are no longer 
a national problem, but have become a prob- 
lem peculiarly applicable to the Western 
States wherein they reside; and 

“Whereas the American Indians have al- 
Ways been considered wards of the Federal 
Government and have been protected and 
regulated by the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the American Indians in the 
State of Nevada are classified, considered, and 
determined to be citizens of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas as such citizens of the United 
States they are entitled to all the benefits, 
privileges, and immunities of laws of the 
United States, and in particular those cer- 
tain congressional acts relating to social 
security; and ‘ 

“Whereas the Indian Service has purchased 
lands throughout the State of Nevada for 
the use and benefit of the American Indians 
domiciled in this State, which said lands are 
exempt from taxation; and 

“Whereas the amount of taxable property 
in the several counties has been materially 
reduced, as a result of such purchases by the 
Indian Service in the amount of 1,000,000 
acres, which said acreage constitutes a very 
large percentage of the best agricultural land 
in the State of Nevada, resulting in the with- 
drawal from the tax rolls of the State of 
Nevada of something in excess of $2,000,000 
of taxable property; and 

“Whereas the American Indians in this 
State do at the present time contribute but 
a small proportion of their just share of taxes 
in this State; and 

“Whereas an unjust burden has been placed 
upon the people of the State of Nevada 
through their being required to contribute 
to the support of the American Indians, as 
required by the Social Security Act; and 

“Whereas the Federal Social Security Board 
has recognized the unjust burden which has 
been placed upon the peoples of the several 
States, in that it has recommended to the 
Congress of the United States that ali public 
assistance, which includes the aged, depend- 
ent children, and the blind, insofar as it 
deals with the American Indians, be paid 
wholly by the Federal Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, That the Congress of the 
United States be petitioned to amend the 
Social Security Acts so as to provide that all 
costs of public assistance which includes the 
aged, dependent children, and the blind, 
insofar as it directly affects American Indians, 
be paid by the Federal Government, but that 
ail matters relating to the administration of 
such Social Security Act shall be detailed to 
the State welfare department, heretofore 
created for the purpose of administering such 
acts, and that the Federal Government pay 
to the State welfare departments of the 
several States a sum equal to 10 percent of 
all funds so disbursed to the American In- 
dians, as and for costs of administration; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of the State of 
Nevada feel that this inflicts a hardship upon 
the taxpayers that was not intended by the 
Government of the United States, and that 
an adjustment between the withdrawal of 
revenue and the payment of pensions to In- 
dians would be fair to the taxpayers of the 
State of Nevada and the Government of the 
United States; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
these resolutions be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to our Senators and 
Congressman at Washington, D. C., and that 
copies of this resoiution, certified by the 
proper officers of the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, be transmitted to the 
several Western States. 

“STATE OF NEVADA EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

“Approved March 26, 1941. 

“E. P. CARVILLE, Governor.” 


By Mr. KILGORE: 
A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of West Virginia; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: 


“House Resolution 38 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to extend the provisions of the Coal 
Stabilization Act 


“Whereas the chief industry of West Vir- 
ginia is the mining and producing of bitumi- 
nous coal; that more people are engaged in 
and dependent upon this industry for a live- 
lihood than any other industry of the State; 
and 

“Whereas there are now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States House Resolution 
No. 101 and Senate Resolution No. 32, the ob- 
ject of which is to extend for a period of 2 
years from the expiration date thereof, April 
26, 1941, the terms and provisions of the Coal 
Stabilization Act, commonly known as the 
Guffey Act; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the membership 
of this House that the terms and provisions 
of the Coal Stabilization Act should be ex- 
tended in order to promote the bituminous 
coal industry: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of delegates, That 
we recommend to the Congress of the United 
States that the terms and provisions of the 
Coal Stabilization Act be extended as provided 
by said Resolution Nos. 101 and 32, and that 
we respectfully recommend that the Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of West Vir- 
ginia support the terms and provisions of 
said resolution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the clerk of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of West Virginia; to the table: 


“House Resolution 39 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to pass House Resolution No. 2082, 
providing for a system of Federal inspection 
of coal mines 
“Whereas the leading industry of the State 

of West Virginia is the mining and producing 

of coal, that more people are engaged in and 
dependent upon this industry than any other 
industry in West Virginia, that there is now 
pending before the House of Representatives 
of the United States House Resolution No. 

2082, the object of which is to establish a 

system of Federal inspection of coal mines; 

and 

“Whereas we believe that the enactment of 
this resolution will save the lives of many 
coal miners who are engaged in the hazardous 
employment of mining and producing coal; 
and 

“Whereas this measure was originally intro- 
duced, sponsored, and passed in the United 

States Senate through the efforts of Hon. 

Mansfield M. Neely, now Governor of West 

Virginia, while a Member of the United States 

Senate: Therefore be it 
“Resolved by the house of delegates, That 

it is the sense of this body that House Resolu- 
tion No. 2082 be enacted into law, and there- 
fore we recommend its passage. Also that we 
commend the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States from the State 
of West Virginia for their earnest efforts in 
trying to promote the passage of this resolu- 
tion; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States.” 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens, employees 
of the Annapolis (Md.) post office, praying 
for the enactment of the so-called Mead bill 
(S. 220) to establish a system of longevity 
pay for postal employees; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the 
States of Michigan, remonstrating against 
the adoption of the proposed St, Lawrence 
River development plan; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions of the Board of Commerce and 
the Retail Merchants Association, both of 
Detroit, and the City Commission of Glad- 
stone, all in the State of Michigan, favoring 
the adoption of the proposed St. Lawrence 
River development plan; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Petitions of sundry citizens and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Tuscola County, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to the members of the land and naval forces 
of the United States and to provide for the 
suppression of vice in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps and naval establishments; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by the Townsend 
district council for the Second Congressional 
District of Kansas, Fort Scott, Kans., favor- 
ing the enactment of pending legislation 
embodying the provisions of the Townsend 
recovery plan for old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

A petition of sundry citizens, members of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Salina, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
the bill (S. 860) to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and na- 
val forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ALLEGED RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES — RESOLUTION 
OF KANSAS HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and ask con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp House 
Resolution No. 43, adopted by the Kansas 
State House of Representatives on March 
21, 1941, together with a letter of trans- 
mittal from the secretary of state of 
Kansas protesting against alleged dis- 
crimination against colored people by 
North American Aviation, Inc., at its 
F plant in Kansas City, 


I wish to state that I share entirely the 
sentiments expressed in this resolution, 
and greatly deplore discrimination as ap- 
parently is the policy of the company, as 
set forth in the resolution. 

It has been declared to be the policy of 
the Government, in handling national- 
defense projects, that workers shall not 
be discriminated against because of age, 
sex, race, or color. There are no more 
loyal, patriotic, and industrious citizens 
in the United States than the colored 
people. It is little less than a crime for 
any management receiving Government 
contracts, and consequently receiving 
money furnished by the taxpayers, to lay 
down e policy of discrimination against 
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the Negro. I also express the hope that 
the Senate of the United States will take 
early and positive action to end this un- 
fair, unpatriotic, and un-American dis- 
crimination on all defense and other 
Government work. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
resolution were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Topeka, March 25, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator: I have the honor to send 
you an engrossed copy of House Resolution 43, 
as passed at the regular session of our house 
of representatives and which is self-explana- 
tory, 


Believe me, Senator, in addition, I am 
conveying to you my best wishes and highest 


Yours very truly, 
FRANK J. RYAN, 
Secretary of State. 


— 


House Resolution 43 


Resolution condemning discrimination prac- 
ticed by certain employers in Kansas who 
are now or hereafter engaged in indus- 
tries essential to the national-defense 
program 
Whereas it is a fundamental principle of 

the American democracy that all American 

citizens are endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and 

Whereas it is essential, in order to pursue 
happiness properly, that every American 
citizen be given an equal right to work so 
that he may support himself and family; 
and 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the 
Defense Commission of the United States 
of America that “workers shall not be dis- 
criminated against because of age, sex, race, 
or color”; and 

Whereas, contrary to such announced 
policy on the part of our National Gov- 
ernment, the president and general man- 
ager of the North American Aviation, Inc., 
which company is to have control and man- 
agement of the Government-owned bomber 
plane assembly plant, to be located in the 
Fairfax district of Kansas City, Kans., did 
publish in the daily papers of Kansas City, 
Kans., on March 17, 1941, the following 
statement, to wit: 

“Regardless of Negroes’ training, we will 
not employ them in the North American 
plant. It is against the policy of the com- 
pany to use Negroes as mechanics or air- 
craft workers. We intend to maintain the 
same policy in Kansas City, Kans.”: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, That we go on record 
as condemning the unfair and un-American 
practice intended to be invoked against our 
Negro citizens of Kansas by the North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., at Kansas City, Kans., 
or any other city in Kansas; and further 
condemning any and all other discrimina- 
tory acts by any employer of this State, 


the national-defense program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge and 
request the President of the United States to 
investigate and to correct any and all such 
abuses; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to have copies of this resolution 
engrossed and to send a copy of the same 
to the President of the United States and a 
copy to each member of the Kansas delega- 
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tion in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate of the United States of 
America. 
Adopted March 21, 1941. 
CLAY C. CaRPER, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. T. BISHOP, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

S. 165. A bill to provide for continuing in 
the service of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard of the United States beyond 
the term of their enlistment those suffering 
from service-connected disease or injury and 
in need of medical care or hospitalization 
until recovery through such medical care and 
hospitalization; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 156). 

By Mr. WALLGREN, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. 198. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to exchange certain land located within 
the Fort Missoula Military Reservation, Mont., 
for certain land in by the Missoula Cham- 
ber cf Commerce, of Missoula Mont.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 157). 

By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and 

S. 1200. A bill to authorize additional ap- 
propriations to provide for the further de- 
velopment of cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work; without amendment (Rept. No. 
158). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1283. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Grizelda Hull Hobson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LEE: 

S. 1284. A bill granting a pension to William 
Ravenscroft; to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 1285. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of D. X. Sanders; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1286. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to control the possession, sale, transfer, 
and use of pistols and other dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to pro- 
vide penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 
1932; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 1287. A bill to protect American citizens 
and facilitate their evacuation from countries 
now at war or within the zone of active 
hostilities; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 1288. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine 
the claim of Mount Vernon, Alexandria and 
Washington Railway Co., a corporation; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1289 (by request). A bill authorizing the 
Copper River and Northwestern Railway Co. to 
convey to the United States its railroad right- 
of-way and other railroad properties in 
Alaska, for use as a public highway, tramroad, 
or tramway, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 1290. A bill to further amend the act of 

February 9, 1927, entitled “An act relating to 
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the transfusion of blood by members of the 
Military Establishment” (U. S. C., titie 24, 
sec. 30), as amended June 2, 1939 (Public, 
No. 109, 76th Cong.), so as to provide com- 
pensation for donors of blood for persons 
entitled to treatment at Government expense 
whether or not the donors are in the Govern- 
ment service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. OMAHONExAZ: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution relating to the 
Temporary National Economic Committee; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Reconp the Jackson 
Day dinner address delivered by the Presi- 
dent on March 29, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a Jackson Day 
dinner address delivered by Senator THOMAS 
of Utah at Milwaukee, Wis., on March 29, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR TRUMAN 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a Jackson Day 
dinner address delivered by Senator TRUMAN 
at Louisville, Ky., on March 29, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL JACK- 
SON BEFORE INTER-AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Robert H. Jackson, Attorney 
General of the United States, at the first con- 
ference of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion held in Habana, Cuba, on March 27, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY HON, 
MATTHEW F. McGUIRE 


{Mr. HUGHES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the Jackson Day 
dinner address delivered by Hon. Matthew F. 
McGuire, Assistant to the Attorney General, 
at Wilmington, Del., on March 29, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICA AND THE WAR—ADDRESS BY 
HON. DAVID A. REED 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an address de- 
livered by former Senator David A. Reed on 
March 23, 1941, before the Hungry Club, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the subject Is This Our 
War? which appears in the Appendix.] 


AID TO GREECE—EDITORIAL FROM 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of March 14, 
1941, entitled “Help Greece Now,” which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RETURN OF FRIGATE “CONSTELLATION” 
TO BALTIMORE 


[Mr. TYDINGS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix an edi- 
torial published in the Baltimore Sun of 
March 20, 1941, and an article published in 
the same newspaper of March 22, 1941, deal- 
ing with the proposal to return the United 
States frigate Constellation to Baltimore, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


GALLUP POLL ON STRIKES IN DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. ANDREWS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “Public Blames Union Leaders for 
Strikes in Defense Industries, Gallup Sur- 
vey Reveals,” which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


THE PRESIDENT'S VICTORY PROGRAM— 
ADDRESS BY ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

delivered by Robert F. Hutchins, president of 

the University of Chicago, on March 30, 1941, 

on the subject of President Roosevelt's pro- 

gram for total victory, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


AMERICA AND THE WAR—EDITORIALS 
FROM BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

IMr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp two editorials 

from the Buffalo Evening News of March 

20, 1941, entitled, respectively, “No Convoys,” 

and “Watch the Drift,” which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


FARM AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS— 
EDITORIALS FROM WILLISTON DAILY 
HERALD 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp three editorials 

from the Williston (N. Dak.) Daily Herald, 
as follows: March 12, 1941, entitled “A Farmer 

Writes”; March 19, 1941, entitled “Build for 

the Future”; and March 20, 1941, entitled 

“No Jobs for These,” which appear in the 

Appendix.] 

RECONCENTRATION OF COTTON, ETC. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 262 was passed by the Senate and 
sent to the House. The House agreed to 
an amendment to the bill, and the bill is 
back here with the House amendment. 
It has been agreed by the interested 
parties that the amendment was not 
aptly stated, so I wish to move to concur 
in the House amendment with an 
amendment. 

I submit the amendment, which is 
agreeable to the Members in the House 
who are interested in the bill. Let the 
amendment lie on the table for the pres- 
ent. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what is 
the request made by the able Senator 
from Alabama? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama has asked that a message 
from the House, together with a House 
amendment to Senate bill 262, be laid 
before the Senate, but as the Chair 
understands, has withdrawn his request 
temporarily. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 


DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4124) making defi- 
ciency and supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. REYNOLDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator allow me to submit an amend- 
ment to the pending bill so that it may 
be considered when the Senator shall 
have concluded his remarks? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not desire to have 
the amendment considered at once, but 
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I present it so that it may be available, 
and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read as requested. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 6, line 1, 
after the word “possessions”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “except articles of 
food or clothing not so grown or produced 
or which cannot be procured in sufficient 
quantities as and when needed”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: “except insofar as 
the head of the department concerned 
shall determine that such articles of food 
or clothing cannot be procured of satis- 
factory quality and in sufficient quantities 
and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado to the House text. 


TREATMENT OF AMERICANS ABROAD AND 
IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I am 
really encouraged and inspired this 
lovely spring morning to see so many of 
my colleagues present, and I am happy 
that I am provided the initial oppor- 
tunity of reaching their respective ears. 
I believe that that which I have to say 
will be of interest to those who are pres- 
ent; certainly I feel that it should be of 
interest to them, because it is of interest 
to our country. I desire to address myself 
now to a subject pertaining to the treat- 
ment of Americans who are abroad, and 
I desire to pursue that subject to the 
extent of touching upon the subject of 
restrictive immigration. 

I am today introducing a bill (S. 1287) 
to protect American citizens and to fa- 
cilitate their evacuation from countries 
now at war or within the zone of active 
hostilities. I, of course, am of the opin- 
ion that every Member of this body will 
be interested in this bill, because natu- 
rally, without hesitation, I assume they 
are all interested in American citizens, 
many of whom are in embarrassing posi- 
tions in foreign countries. I am particu- 
larly imbued with the idea that I shall 
have the interest of Members of the 
Senate whether they hear my voice today 
or whether they read my printed words, 
because no doubt all have read from time 
to time articles pertaining to the em- 
barrassing situations in which American 
citizens have found themselves in Europe, 
in Asia, and elsewhere, which embarrass- 
ing situations have been occasioned by 
our shipping lines which have refused to 
bring American citizens to their home 
shores, and thereby have shown their 
preference, as a result of pecuniary in- 
terest, for transporting to our shores 
thousands upon thousands of aliens, 

I read the bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the enact- 
ment of this act, it shall be unlawful for the 
captain of any ship of American registry to 
take or to retain on board as a passenger to 
the United States, any subject or citizen of 
a foreign state unless the United States con- 
sul at the port of departure shall certify that 
at the date of sailing there were no citizens 
of the United States evacuated from countries 
now at war, within his jurisdiction, desirous 
of obtaining passage to the United States and 
able to pay for such space as may be neces- 
sary for their accommodations, 

Src. 2 The Secretary of State shall, upon 
the passage of this act, instruct all diplo- 
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matic and consular officers of the United 
States to take such steps as may be necessary 
for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, and for the communication of its pur- 
poses to American citizens residing abroad 
and seeking an opportunity to return to the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. Any person who shall violate, at- 
tempt to violate, or connive at the violation 
or evasion of any provision of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $10,000, for which sum the vessel shall 
be liable, and may be seized and proceeded 
against by way of libel in any district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of 
the offense. 


Mr. President, I refer to the bare fact 
that for many months, surely since the 
outbreak of war in Europe on September 
3, 1939, American citizens themselves, 
those who have American citizenship, 
native-born citizens of the United States 
of America, have in innumerable in- 
stances found it absolutely impossible to 
secure transportation aboard ships flying 
the American flag, whereas aliens, citi- 
zens of other countries, have been able to 
procure passage, to the detriment, L 
might say, of American citizens. 

I ask that I may be permitted to make 
a personal reference initially in endeav- 
oring to explain to the Senate just what 
I mean. I recall very well that in 1939 
I was in Paris, and at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of September 3, Great Britain 
declared war against Germany, and in 
the afternoon of the same date the Re- 
public of France followed suit by de- 
claring war at 5 o’clock. I spent ap- 
proximately 10 days in the city of Paris, 
the greater portion of which time was 
spent in the lobby of the American Em- 
bassy talking with American citizens, 
fathers and mothers, and their sons and 
daughters, who were very much exer- 
cised in reference to the condition then 
existing in Europe, and who were most 
desirous of returning immediately to 
their native shores in America. 

After several days I finally succeeded 
in securing passage aboard a ship flying 
the American flag, and from Paris I 
drove to Le Havre, where I waited sev- 
eral days more in order that I might 
be able to board the ship upon which I 
was to return to the United States. At 
Le Havre I met many and saw hundreds 
of American families, fathers and moth- 
ers and sons and daughters, some of the 
families with young children. They were 
naturally very much disturbed and dis- 
tressed at finding it impossible to secure 
accommodations upon the ship flying the 
American flag, having been advised by 
the officials of the shipping line that 
there was no space available aboard the 
particular ship for their return to their 
respective homes in the United States. 

I was advised, and can without hesita- 
tion certify, to the accuracy of the infor- 
mation, that that condition was attrib- 
utable to the fact that space aboard that 
ship had been purchased, prior to the 
sailing of the ship itself, by noncitizens 
of the United States, by aliens, by refu- 
gees. I must confess in perfect frank- 
ness that the shipping line was not ac- 
tually in position to bring about the can- 
celation of those passages, which had 
been paid for, and consequently there 
were aboard that vessel plying across the 
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Atlantic to the harbor of New York in 
our country several hundred aliens, 90 
percent of whom could not speak the 
English language, persons who came here 
as refugees, and many who were coming 
to escape what they thought was going to 
take place in Europe during the ensuing 
war. 

Mr. President, I think that Americans 
who are abroad, regardless of the port 
in all the world at which they may be 
assembled at this hour seeking return to 
their native land should be provided pref- 
erence by the Government of the United 
States through a mandatory instruction 
to the effect that where there are Ameri- 
cans anywhere seeking return to the 
United States aboard a ship flying the 
American flag, they shall be first accom- 
modated and that the passage of aliens 
or refugees shall be canceled. 

In view of the fact that we are provid- 
ing subsidies of millions of dollars to 
shipping lines flying our flag, I certainly 
think American ships should be caused to 
provide space for American citizens in 
preference to providing space for refu- 
gees and aliens, who are flocking to this 
country by the thousands upon thousands 
every single month of the calendar year. 

Mr. President, I believe that certainly 
this body and the other branch of the 
Congress of the United States should 
pause to give just a little attention to the 
interest and the care and the protection 
and the accommodation of American citi- 
zens. If we can pause long enough to 
give a little attention to citizens of the 
United States, whether they are native 
born or naturalized, I believe that the 
American people will appreciate it. They 
recognize that a great deal of our atten- 
tion has been centered and concentrated 
upon saving the inhabitants of other 
countries of the world, and I am sure that 
if we would take just a little interest in 
American citizens, and provide a little 
legislation in their behalf, the American 
people would be grateful. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be re- 
ferred to the proper committee, and I 
sincerely trust that it will be given im- 
mediate consideration, for if not given 
consideration at this time, in the months 
to come it will be too late, because per- 
haps by then by some means these per- 
sons will have been returned to the Unit- 
ed States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the introduction of the bill out 
of order? The Chair hears none, and 
the bill will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
reference to the bill, I have before me a 
clipping, and judging from the type it 
looks as though it were from the columns 
of the New York Herald Tribune. It is 
entitled “Alien Refugees First?” and is 
signed by Mr. Daniel J. Mahoney. Dated 
New York City, March 14, 1941, it reads 
as follows: 

Americans in Lisbon complain of preference 
to foreigners. 


That complaint has been extremely 
general, and I state without hesitation 
that, in my opinion, it is well founded. 
This communication is addressed to the 
New York Herald Tribune, and I continue 
reading from it: 
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If you were an American abroad, calling at 
your country’s consulate or Embassy, and 
were received, say, by a French doorman, re- 
ferred to an English clerk, and transacted 
your business with a former Russian general, 
you might know something of the minor ir- 
ritations of life which the average United 
States citizen has to face in Europe today, 
besides the larger problems of war, money, and 
repatriation. 

Nearly every returning American usually 
has some kind of a complaint to register. It 
may be against the alleged slowness of our 
Foreign Service, or a branch of a large Amer- 
ican business concern, or against some social 
or welfare organization. 

Many of these complaints are probably 
without serious foundation—the result of 
war-jarred nerves and general tenseness. 
Wherever the human element enters into the 
picture, occasional errors and injustices are 
impossible to avoid. 


That we all, of course, recognize. The 
letter to the New York Herald Tribune 
continues: 


Yet one complaint frequently made, which 
this writer has had a personal opportunity 
to substantiate, is the apparent preference 
accorded United States-bound refugees over 
returning American citizens at the bewild- 
ered and war-inflated city of Lisbon. 

Aboard the steamship Excalibur, on which 
this writer returned from Portugal this 
week— 


That was less than 2 weeks ago— 


American repatriates were crowded in dor- 
mitories—but immigrants had no trouble in 
obtaining the best cabins on the ship, even— 
tm one case at least—in preference to a 
prominent returning United States physician 
who had been living in London for years 
and was paying his own way home at the 
full rate. 

Pressure from relatives in America and, 

sometimes, from official friends in Washing- 
ton, is frequently given as the reason for 
such preferential treatment. Yet many 
Americans feel that an American-owned line, 
at a time like the present, should not permit 
political influence to gain shipping priority 
for immigrants over returning native-born 
citizens, many of them veterans of the last 
war. 
Scattered in and around Lisbon today are 
hundreds of Americans awaiting transporta- 
tion home. Their cost to the American Red 
Cross—which is doing its work in a magnifi- 
cent way—must be well in excess of $2 a 
day a person, for food alone. 

It would seem logical, therefore, that the 
Red Cross and United States Government 
officials should be anxious to repatriate these 
Americans as soon as possible to points in 
the United States where most of them have 
either funds or friends, and where they can 
again become self-supporting. 

Instead of that, hundreds of Americans 
continue to live on Red Cross funds in 
Portugal for weeks, while a large proportion 
of the berths on west-bound ships is given 
over to European refugees, hopefully bound 
for the New World. 

The average number of passengers on a 
west-bound sailing of American Export Line 
ships is about 200, of which only some 50 
are likely to be repatriated Americans. The 
remainder may be made up of a small num- 
ber of returning, self-supporting United 
States businessmen, a few Government offi- 
cials and anywhere from 80 to 100 foreign 
refugees. 

Now, the representatives of our Govern- 
ment abroad are as fine and upstanding a 
group of men as can be found anywhere. 


I am in thorough accord with that 
statement. 


They are doing an exceedingly difficult Job 
under next to impossible circumstances, 
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Some Americans feel, however, that while 
the standards of our Foreign Service are ex- 
tremely high and satisfactory the same can- 
not be said of some of the members of the 
native staff. 

To be sure, many of these employees are 
considered indispensable because of their 
knowledge of local languages and conditions, 
But with our consular officers forbidden, as 
they are, to marry foreign women lest they 
succumb to foreign influence, it seems odd 
that such a large part of the routine work 
in our offices abroad should be confided to 
foreign hands. 

Many Americans feel that this preponder- 
ance of native personnel in consular and 
shipping offices is, in part at least, responsi- 
ble for the preferential treatment which they 
claim is accorded at Lisbon to United States- 
bound foreigners. 


In other words, at Lisbon, where today 
there are certainly hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of Americans desiring to secure 
passage home, preference in the matter 
of transportation aboard American ships 
flying the American flag is given to the 
foreign-born, to the alien refugees who 
are flocking to our shores, and who are 
daily taking the jobs which belong to 
American citizens. I shall briefly return 
to comment on that last statement 
during the course of the observations 
which I shall be pleased to make. 

Mr. President, in many ports of the 
world, particularly in some of the larger 
Asiatic ports, such as Hong Kong and 
Shanghai—and I am informed the same 
situation prevails in Saigon, Indo- 
china—there are today collected thou- 
sands upon thousands of refugees, some 
from Russia but principally from Po- 
land, some from Bessarabia, some from 
Rumania, and some from parts of the 
Asiatic continent, who are remaining in 
those ports for the sole purpose of try- 
ing to find an opportunity in some form 
or manner to reach the United States, 
where they look for protection during 
these war days, and where they will seek 
opportunities which I claim should be 
preserved for American citizens. 

We find today in the metropolis of 
Shanghai many thousand Polish refu- 
gees who are crowding every single vessel 
upon which it is possible to secure pas- 
sage bound for a port or ports in the 
United States of America. 

It was my opportunity only last week 
to talk with a man from Shanghai, who 
for many years had been engaged in mis- 
sionary work in the Republic of China. 
He told me that the ship upon which his 
party came home to the United States 
from China was literally packed and 
jammed with Polish refugees who were 
coming to the United States. Naturally 
he made mention of certain conditions 
aboard the ship. He made reference to 
the fact that not one of the whole num- 
ber of Polish refugees could speak the 
English language, and he spoke also of 
the inconveniences occasioned as the re- 
sult of the crowded and, I might add, un- 
sanitary conditions which existed as a 
result of the packing in of Polish refu- 
gees aboard that ship as though they 
were sardines. 

Mr. President, not only do we find this 
condition existing in the Asiatic ports, 
but we find it particularly so at Lisbon, 
for it is my understanding that the only 
European port from which one may gain 
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steamship passage homeward today is 
Lisbon, since crossing the Atlantic there 
now exists but one airship line flying the 
American flag. Therefore, at Lisbon 
there has been a concentration of refu- 
gees endeavoring to escape from Europe, 
many of whom have come to the United 
States only for the duration of the war, 
to escape any participation in the war, 
and as a result as I have stated, Ameri- 
cans are left there awaiting the time 
when all the refugees shall have been 
brought here, and then Americans may 
be sufficiently fortunate to secure the 
passage which they now desire and which 
they have so long desired. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. In reference to the 
instances to which I have called atten- 
tion, after yielding for a question I 
desire to read some clippings which have 
been furnished me by persons interested 
in this most unfortunate situation, 
which has resulted in inconveniencing 
many American citizens. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for a question. 

Mr. DANAHER. I believe the Sena- 
tor said that the only port in Europe to 
which American passenger ships now 
can go is Lisbon. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I mentioned Lisbon, 

Mr. DANAHER. Did not the Senator 
say that it is the only port to which 
American passenger ships can go? 

Mr, REYNOLDS. It is the only port I 
know of at which refugees and Ameri- 
can citizens have been embarking. Re- 
cently I heard about a ship having 
lifted anchor in the harbor of Mar- 
seilles, but I have not heard of any 
other. Marseilles is the only port in 
the Mediterranean of which I have 
heard from which ships have come with 
passengers, As a matter of fact, the 
ship to which I refer was not on a regu- 
lar run, I have been told that the one 
trans-Atlantic American line flying the 
American flag has ceased regular runs 
to the Mediterranean ports of Marseilles, 
Genoa, and Naples. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Did the Senator take 
up with the Maritime Commission the 
matter of whether or not there are ade- 
quate accommodations for Americans 
seeking to return? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I will say to the 
Senator that last year upon the floor of 
the Senate I mentioned the fact that I 
had directed a letter to the State De- 
partment in reference to the preference 
which had been given to aliens and ref- 
ugees over American citizens. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr REYNOLDS I am very much 
obliged to my colleague for directing that 
inquiry to me, because, as a result thereof 
tomorrow I shall ask to have printed in 
the Recorp the correspondence which 
took place between the State Department 
and myself in that connection. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

: Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. DANAHER. I wish to recur to the 
question which I asked the Senator. Has 
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he taken up with the Maritime Commis- 
sion the matter of whether shipping in 
sufficient quantities is available to Amer- 
icans who want to come back? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. No; I have not 
taken it up with the Maritime Commis- 
sion, because I rather felt that it was a 
matter for the State Department to issue 
an order to our consular and diplomatic 
representatives that no alien or refugee 
who is given a visa shall be permitted to 
board a ship in preference to an Ameri- 
can citizen with a passport. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thought the Sena- 
tor might like to know that I took the 
matter up with the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I am very happy to 
learn that fact, and I should very much 
Uke to hear what the Commission had to 
say with reference to the condition which 
I have described today. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 


I was interested not only in having ship- 


ping facilities available to Americans who 
might like to return, but also in providing 
transportation facilities for refugees who 
might seek refuge in this country, which 
so often and for such a long time in the 
past has proved to be a haven of refuge. 
Because I was interested in the situation 
I wrote to the Maritime Commission to 
ascertain what facilities were available, 
and I was advised within less than a week 
that: 


A regular weekly passenger service is being 
maintained by the American Export Lines, 
Inc., in the trade in question— 


That is from Lisbon to the United 
States— 


while the vessels of the line are being oc- 
cupied to capacity, as are those of the foreign- 
flag lines, in view of the general tonnage sit- 
uation it has not been felt up to this time 
that the condition was such as to warrant 
the engagement of additional passenger ships 
which are now being otherwise employed, 

As you are no doubt aware, a number of 
passenger vessels have been taken over by the 
Navy Department, as well as by the War 
Department, and there remain in commercial 
service but a limited number of ships which 
would be suitable for the Lisbon service. It 
might be added that practically all of these 
ships are also freight carriers and are being 
utilized for the carriage of strategic com- 
modities from various foreign countries. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Does the Commis- 
sion mention the fact that many of the 
freight bottoms are being utilized for the 
purpose of bringing refugees to this 
country? 

Mr. DANAHER. Only in the sense in- 
dicated by the reply of the Commission, 
which I have read to the Senator. 


Does not the fact that the Maritime 
Commission does not see fit to add addi- 
tional ships to provide additional serv- 
ice practically dispose of the question 
the Senator has raised? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. In that connection 
I have before me only newspaper clip- 
pings. I have nothing of an authentic 
nature, such as the letter from the Mari- 
time Commission, which has been 
brought to my attention by the able Sen- 
ator, in which mention is made of the 
fact that many refugees have been com- 
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ing to the country aboard freighters. 
All the information I have had, either by 
word of mouth or by letter, from persons 
who have actually made the passage, is 
to the effect that in innumerable in- 
stances aliens and refugees have been 
given preference. I can speak personally 
with reference to one trip. That was the 
trip I mentioned a moment ago, at the 
time I came back from Le Havre in Sep- 
tember 1939. I happen to know that 
thousands of American citizens were left 
there. They could not obtain passage 
on that ship because passage had pre- 
viqusly been engaged by aliens who had 
paid for their passage. The steamship 
line advised me that it was powerless to 
cancel such reservations, As a result, 
immediately upon my return to the 
United States, or shortly thereafter, I 
took the matter up with the State De- 
partment, as I have said to the Senator. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. My difficulty arises— 
and perhaps the Senator can dispose of 
it—from my inability to reconcile the 
Senator’s bill and his argument with the 
statement of the Maritime Commission 
that there is no need for additional serv- 
ice, and therefore they will not order it. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes; the Commis- 
sion makes that statement. I am very 
grateful to the Senator. Up until several 
days ago I received complaints about the 
conditions which I have mentioned. I 
shall forthwith take the matter up with 
the Maritime Commission, If it is not 
true that there are now in Lisbon Amer- 
icans who cannot secure passage to the 
United States, I should very much like to 
know it; and if it is not true that there are 
American citizens in other ports, such as 
Shanghai, which I mentioned a moment 
ago, with insufficient facilities to bring 
them home, I should like to know that. 

Regardless of that situation, if there is 
any question about it, why should there 
be objection to my bill, which proposes 
that wherever American citizens are in 
foreign ports they shall be given prefer- 
ence on American ships flying the Amer- 
ican flag? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator must 
not construe anything I have said as op- 
position to his bill. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I quite understand 
that. 

Mr. DANAHER. I am trying only to 
state facts. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANAHER. There may be a dis- 
tinction between stating the facts and 
opposition. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I appreciate the 
Senator’s contribution. I know the Sen- 
ator wants to provide accommodations, 
convenience, and preference for Ameri- 
can citizens over refugees. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator feel 
that his discourse is of such interest that 
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he will yield to me in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I hardly think so. 
I am about to conclude my statement. I 
appreciate the suggestion, but I should 
rather not yield for that purpose. I 
thank the Senator just the same. 

Mr. DANAHER. Very well. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The Senator has 
spoken of refugees. I believe the Sen- 
ator stated that he was interested in 
refugees. Did I correctly understand the 
Senator to state that he directed his in- 
quiry to the Maritime Commission in the 
interest of bringing refugees into the 
country? 

Mr. DANAHER. I do not know what 
the Senator understood; but what I said 
was that I am interested in bringing to 
this country not only American citizens, 
if they seek passage, but also refugees, 
particularly those who as political refu- 
gees may seek refuge and haven in our 
country. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Of course, right 
there is where the Senator and I differ. 
I desire to be perfectly frank in stating 
that, so far as I am concerned, I am 100 
percent against permitting to come to this 


country the thousands upon thousands of- 


refugees who today are in Europe. I am 
against letting them continue to pour into 
this country from month to month, be- 
cause the first thing we know we shall 
wake up and find aliens and refugees tak- 
ing our country away from us as we took 
it away from the Indians, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam informed—and, I 
believe, authoritatively—that there are 
approximately 450,000 refugee Commu- 
nists in France, whom France does not 
want, and who desire to come to America, 
and that persons high in authority in our 
Government are conniving and planning 
to bring them to America and, eventually, 
to the United States. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Of course, nowa- 
days one can hear anything; but I have 
heard that there is an effort on foot and 
under way with a view to bringing to the 
United States several hundred thousand 
alien Communists in the guise of refu- 
gees who are now in southern France. In 
that respect I have been informed that 
there are in certain localities in France 
hundreds of thousands of refugees, a large 
number of whom are out-and-out rank 
Communists who came from Russia, from 
Czechoslovakia, and from Spain, who 
have been seeking admission to the 
United States of America. In one of the 
newspapers I recently read of an organi- 
zation that was devoting its time and 
attention to bringing Communist refu- 
gees from France into the United States. 

That reminds me that in my home town 
I know a man who participated in World 
War No. 1, and who emerged as one of its 
heroes of the air. Participating with him 
in the World War, and after whom one of 
the air squadrons was named, was a 
brother who, unfortunately, was killed 
while fighting in the World War. The 
brother, who now lives in my home town 
of Asheville, N. C., recently returned from 
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France, after its fall; and he advised that 
the fall of France was largely attributable 
to its destruction from within, which in 
turn was largely attributable to the fact 
that, unfortunately, France had per- 
mitted an influx of alien enemies from 
virtually every section of Europe. 

Speaking of refugees, the Senator 
knows, and those who are desirous of 
ascertaining the facts know, that every 
month thousands upon thousands of 
alien refugees are coming into the United 
States, and that many of them are com- 
ing here under the smoke screen of being 
visitors or tourists; and the Senator 
knows as well as I do that we shall never 
be able to get them out of the United 
States and get them back to the places 
from which they came. Why? The 
answer is simple. The answer is that 
today in this country we have 4,000 
aliens under arrest, under observation, 
ready to be picked up—those who have 
not already been arrested—and we can- 
not deport them because the countries 
from which they came will not take 
them back. I have been told that the 
Senator from Oregon himself has in 
mind a bill that touches upon that very 
point. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill has already 
been introduced, and has been referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I am very glad to 
know that. I think it is high time that 
we in this country do something about 
protecting America from within. In 
making that statement I recall that 
Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, once said that 
if this Nation is ever destroyed it will be 
destroyed from within. 

If the American people today are not 
aware of the danger which surrounds 
them because of aliens who have come 
here from every country of the world, 
who are not in accord with our form of 
government, who are bent upon the de- 
struction of the United States of Amer- 
ica, they will shortly have their eyes 
opened to the deplorable situation that 
exists here. I hope that some time the 
American people as a whole will rise 
and demand of their Representatives in 
Congress that the Congress of the United 
States take action that will clean house, 
within the confines of our portion of the 
Western Hemisphere. Any man who in- 
terests himself in the preservation of the 
nationals of other countries of the world 
gets the attention of the National Con- 
gress; but when it comes to deporting 
alien criminals, alien Communists, alien 
bundists, alien Nazis, and alien Fascists, 
when it comes to protecting our own 
country from destruction from within, it 
is the hardest thing upon God’s green 
earth to do. My cry in the Senate 
Chamber, as I have cried for 5 long 
years—I admit almost with shame—has 
been but comparable to the voice of a 
canary chirping in a vast Siberian wild- 
erness, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to make an 
observation before I ask a question. I 
think the Senator is quite wrong about 
the sound of his voice. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It is kind of the 
Senator to say that. I know, however, 
that I have talked about the deportation 
of aliens; that for years I have tried to 
stop their importation into this country, 
so that Americans could hold their jobs; 
that I have tried time and time again to 
deport alien Harry Bridges, who has 
caused more trouble in labor circles in 
this country than has anybody else, and 
who has almost ruined the west coast, 
and that my voice has been no stronger, 
nor has it been heard any farther than 
the chirp of a canary in the vast Siberian 
wilderness. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, hav- 
ing in mind the many speeches the Sen- 
ator has, as he said, made on this sub- 
ject, many of which have been very in- 
teresting, and, I think, worth while, and 
many which have had my sympathy, as 
the Senator knows—— 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The only thing I 
can do is to continue to try, and I am 
merely trying to do my part as an Ameri- 
can citizen. If I do not succeed, it will 
not be any fault of mine. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator re- 
member the figures that were made pub- 
lic after the completion of the registra- 
tion of aliens this year? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I saw those figures, 
and, as I recall, the actual number who 
were registered exceeded the estimates 
which were made by the Labor Depart- 
ment about a year and a half ago when 
the Senator’s bills were being considered 
by the Immigration Committee by, per- 
haps, four or five hundred thousand. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The excess was 
really more than that. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator 
have any idea how many there are in 
this country that might not have been 
registered? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I should say that 
there are today in this country approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 aliens, that is to say, 
6,000,000 noncitizens. In reference to 
what the Senator has just stated, it is 
true that when we were fighting during 
the years to bring about the registration 
of aliens in this country, the immigra- 
tion division of the Labor Department 
stated, as the Senator has just observed, 
that there were only about 3,200,000 
aliens in the United States. 

Mr.. STEWART. My recollection is 
that the number was 3,800,000. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, That may be, but it 
was over 3,000,000. 

Mr. STEWART. Perhaps six or eight 
hundred thousand of that group were in 
process of being naturalized. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes. Then, as the 
Senator stated, after the registration was 
completed and it was completed in De- 
cember, was it not? 

Mr. STEWART. As TI recall, it was in 
the month of December. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. It showed many 
thousand more aliens in the United 
States than the Labor Department had 
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said there were. Those at the head of 
that division of the Government should 
have certainly been in a position to have 
ascertained definitely the number of 
aliens here. 

Therefore, if those who were possessed 
of the statistics said there were only 
3,800,000, then I argue that the other 
million who registered, and whom they 
knew nothing about, came into the coun- 
try illegally. 

Mr. STEWART. Since the hearings 
were held on the Senator’s bills, which 
was about 18 months ago, would it have 
been possible for that many aliens to 
have entered this country during that 
period of time unless they entered sur- 
reptitiously? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. A million aliens? 

Mr. STEWART. I understood the 
Senator to say a million. I do not have 
the figures. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. No; my argument 
was—and it is subject to be refuted, of 
course—that since the Immigration Di- 
vision of the Labor Department that had 
their fingertips on the Official statistics 
as to the number of aliens in the country, 
missed it by about a million, the other 
million they did not list came into the 


country illegally. That should not be 


true; but that is my argument. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly that many 
could not have entered legally during the 
last 18 months. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Certainly not. I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee very 
much for his contribution by way of 
inquiries and observations, particularly 
for the reason that I know that, as junior 
Senator from Tennessee and an able 
representative of his State, he has for 
many years been interested in the ques- 
tion of immigration. 

To show that I am not biased, let me 
say that some of our outstanding, finest 
American citizens are naturalized Ameri- 
cans. There is no difference, as I have 
explained innumerable times on the floor 
of the Senate, between an American who 
is naturalized and one who is born here. 
I am simply trying by my feeble voice 
to bring to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people the fact that of all times in 
the history of our country when we 
should take some action against permit- 
ting millions to come into this country 
from foreign shores, it is now. Why? 
The war is on; we are in the war; we 
are a part of the great war machinery 
that is fighting in Europe today. We 
have been in that war since we lifted 
the arms embargo. As the result of our 
entering the war in October 1939, when 
we lifted the arms embargo, we expanded 
industries engaged in the manufacture of 
war materials and accessories to war, 
textiles, and all that sort of thing, and, 
as a result thereof, thousands of struc- 
tures have been completed in this coun- 
try since October 1939, when we lifted 
the arms embargo for the purpose of 
manufacturing war materials, and so 
forth. I argue that when the war ends, 
the thousands of plants and factories in 
the country today engaged in the manu- 
facture of war materials and accessories 
will fold up overnight as rapidly as folds 
up a morning glory when first struck by 
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the sun, the result of which will be what? 
That there will be walking the streets of 
America not 15,600,000 people out of em- 
ployment, as was the case a few years 
ago, but there will be walking the streets 
of America, looking for work, between 
twenty and thirty million American citi- 
zens. What will be the condition then? 
Their trials and tribulations will have 
been added to, because in competition to 
them will be millions of aliens and an- 
other million in the form of refugees 
competing and trying to take the jobs of 
American citizens. That is why I am 
arguing this question now. $ 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Unless the Senator 
has already done so, or unless someone 
else has done so, does not the Senator 
think it would be worth while to put into 
the Recor the figures showing the result 
of the registration—the figures which 
were made public by the Immigration 
Department recently? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes; I think it 
would be well; and at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that there be placed 
in the Recor the estimate made by the 
Immigration Division before registration 
and fingerprinting was completed, and 
immediately thereafter a statement by 
the Alien Registration Division as to how 
many they actually found. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EXCERPT FROM HEARINGS BEFORE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, MARCH 21, 1939 


Senator REYNOLDS. The junior Senator 
from the State of Tennessee a moment ago 
brought to my attention a letter which he 
received from the witness. 

Senator STEWART, do you have with you 
the letter which you brought to my atten- 
tion a moment ago? 

Senator STEWART. Yes. 

Senator REYNOLDS. This letter is written 
with particular reference to the number of 
aliens in the United States, and I would like 
to ask him this question at this juncture, 
since an estimate has been made. This letter 
is dated March 16 and contains this state- 
ment: 

“In the absence of the Commissioner, I 
wish to advise you that the Department now 
estimates approximately 3,800,000 aliens in 
the United States at the present time.” 

That is over your signature? 

Mr. SHAUGHNESSY. Yes. 


STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General Robert H. Jackson today 
announced that Earl G. Harrison, former Di- 
rector of Alien Registration, had transmitted 
to him a report covering the work of the 
Alien Registration Division from July 15, 
1940, to January 15, 1941. 

Mr. Harrison resigned as Director of Alien 
Registration on January 15, but has since 
been serving as a consultant on a voluntary 
basis. 

Summarizing the activities of the Division 
during the 6 months of its existence, the 
report stated: 

1. The first complete inventory of Amer- 
ica’s noncitizen population was successfully 
completed with a minimum of hostility and 
embarrassment, thus marking another co- 
operative effort by the Federal Government 
and local communities to avoid hardship 
and misunderstanding in the application of 
a new law. 


1941 


2. During the 4-month registration period, 
August 27 through December 26, 1940, there 
were registered 4,741,971 aliens in continental 
United States and 100,511 in the territories, 
exclusive of 48,620 alien seamen and 23,038 
foreign consular officials and employces. 

8. Although the total number of persons 
who registered was over a million in excess 
of the original estimate of 3,600,000 non- 
citizens, the report points out that thousands 
of persons registered either because of doubt 
as to their citizenship status or because of 
difficulty in proving their citizenship. All 
such persons had been advised to register 
for their own protection. 

4. In Mr. Harrison’s opinion, the number 
of aliens who failed to register “is not 
substantial,” 

5. A complete index of all noncitizens will 
be available around July 1, 1941. 

6. The tremendous task of getting receipt 
cards to registrants is rapidly being com- 
pleted. Cards are now being mailed at the 
rate of 80,000 a day, while the F. B. I. is 
clearing fingerprint forms, which it examines 
for acceptability, at the rate of 50,000 per 
day. 

7. Friendly cooperation of the American 
and foreign-language press, radio, periodicals, 
motion pictures, social agencies, and patri- 
otic, business, fraternal, and labor organi- 
zations t the country was largely 
responsible for completion of the registration 
program with a minimum of misunderstand- 
ing and hardship. 

A map in the report, showing a preliminary 
break-down of the noncitizen population as 
revealed by the registration figures, indicates 
that approximately 37 percent of the Na- 
tion’s alien population is concentrated in 
two States—25.7 percent in New York and 
11.1 percent in California. 

The break-down also shows that 3,891,478 
noncitizens, or 82 percent of the total alien 
population, reside in the following 10 States: 


Percent 
New rr 1, 212, 622 25.7 
Galan 526, 937 11.1 
Pennsylvania 361. 475 7. 6 
Massachusetts — 856,028 7.5 
nr 319. 385 6. 7 
WMeh gans 290, 730 6. 1 
New Jerseỹ7ß snninnnenmna 270, 973 5. 7 
2e - e 204, 450 4.3 
iss 8 196, 214 4.1 
Connecticut: 152, 664 3.2 


In discussing the number of persons who 
registered because of doubt as to their status, 
the report points out that already the Depart- 
ment has been requested to remove registra- 
tion cards from the files because citizenship 
has been, or is claimed to have been, estab- 
lished and that unquestionably more such re- 
quests will be received. Mr. Harrison's opin- 
ion that “the number of aliens who failed to 
register is not substantial” is based on reports 
received from social and other agencies as 
well as official estimates. 

Plans for a thorough, detailed check-up of 
the registration are now in process. The fol- 
low-up will include a careful check of infor- 
mation given by registrants, particularly as 
to the legality of entry into the United States. 
For this purpose, the report explains, it is 
planned to check each registrant’s name 
against port-of-entry records. This work is 
being mapped out in cooperation with the 
W. P. A., and the first verification project, in 
New York City, is now getting under way. 

Although no complete index of noncitizens 
will be available before July 1, according to 
the report, there has already been begun an 
examination of 200,000 forms as a sample sta- 
tistical break-down. This may provide typi- 
cal preliminary figures before that date. 

The report discusses the tremendous diffi- 
culties encountered at the beginning of the 

and outlines some of the problems 
created by the Nation-wide registration. With 
only 6 weeks of preparation, a new division 
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was organized within the Department, space 
and equipment provided, and 40,000,000 forms 
of all types printed and mailed to post offices 
before actual registration began. 

The report discloses that as of January 15, 
1941, approximately 2,500,000 receipt cards 
had been sent out from Washington to regis- 
trants. This phase of the program is expected 
to be completed by March 1, at which time 
every registered noncitizen will have received 
his receipt card as evidence of registration. 
Cards are now being mailed at the rate of 
80,000 per day. 

Another major problem discussed in the 
report is the clearance of fingerprint forms by 
the F. B. I., which examines them for accept- 
ability. Because of the lack of experience on 
the part of many post-office clerks in han- 
dling the fingerprinting, the rate of unac- 
ceptable forms was highest at the beginning 
of the registration period, Through January 
14, 1941, the F. B. I. cleared the tremendous 
total of 2,338,000 fingerprint forms, returning 
only 110,000 as unacceptable. At present, the 
report reveals, the F. B. I. is clearing more 
than 50,000 such forms a day, with complete 
examination and clearance of all such forms 
expected by April 1, 1941. Meanwhile the re- 
jected fingerprint forms are being returned 
to post offices and the allens affected are 
being called in for new prints. 

In connection with the registration and 
fingerprint clearance phases of the program, 
the report gives full credit to the Post Office 
Department and the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation for their excellent cooperation. In 
an introduction to the report, appreciation 18 
also expressed for the assistance rendered by 
the Government Printing Office, the Census 
Bureau, the Treasury Department, the Office 
of Government Reports, and the Work Proj- 
ects Administration. 

The report points out that a great deal of 
emphasis was placed on public relations, so 
that every noncitizen would be informed 
about the Alien Registration Act and so the 
program could be carried out in a friendly, 
American spirit. Great credit is due, the re- 
port says, the American and foreign-language 
press, periodicals, radio, motion pictures, so- 
cial agencies, and patriotic, business, frater- 
nal and labor organizations for the success of 
the program. 


Mr. STEWART. The figures disclose, 
I believe, as the Senator said a moment 
ago, that there were at least several hun- 
dred thousand aliens in the country 
more than the estimates disclosed. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Yes; several hun- 
dred thousand more. 

Mr. STEWART. My recollection is 
that in the city of New York alone there 
are about a million and a quarter aliens, 
which is a rather startling figure. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. New York City, the 
metropolis, was once described as the 
“melting pot of the world,” but it is no 
longer a melting pot, because assimila- 
tion has been impossible, attributable to 
the tremendous and phenomenal influx 
of aliens. I am taking the time of the 
Senate today to talk about this matter 
because I do not know of any subject of 
more importance to our country than 
the subject relating to the protection of 
the American citizen. 

Now that we have given billions and 
billions of dollars to the protection of 
people upon foreign soil, why am I not 
privileged at least to consume a little 
time and to ask for a little attention to 
the poor Americans who have to pay for 
every bit of it? That is the way I feel 
about it. 

I do not feel called upon to apologize 
to anybody. I am merely taking up a 
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little time on a matter which I think 
is in the interest of the people of the 
United States, and why should I not do 
so? All our interest has been focused 
over yonder, on the poor people of Eng- 
land and France and Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, and every other alien upon 
the face of the earth away over in Asia; 
and I am trying for once, just for this 
brief period during the afternoon of 
April 1, to return our attention to our 
people at home. The American people 
say that now that we have given all our 
money to the peoples of other countries, 
they wish we would at least think and 
talk a little bit about them. We still 
have people living in America. Not all 
the people of the world are in Europe; 
not all of them are in Asia. I say that 
this is the time for us to consider this 
matter, for we shall have a tough propo- 
sition on our hands when the war in 
which we are now participating is over. 

I repeat, from twenty to thirty million 
citizens of the United States are fighting 
for jobs; and what are we doing? We 
are contributing to their sorrows. We 
are daily contributing to their difficulties. 
Why? Because every single alien whom 
we permit to enter this country will be 
right here fighting for a job in competi- 
tion against an American citizen. 

One of the Senators a moment ago 
said there was enough water transporta- 
tion for American citizens. Let us see 
about that. Here is a clipping that I 
have, sent to me by somebody who be- 
lieves about this question as I do. It is 
headed: 

Georgic— 

That is the name of the ship— 

Georgie slips in; has 587 refugees. 


My heart goes out to the refugees; but 
if they do not stay over in Europe and 
fight, why do we in the United States 
have to take care of all the refugees of 
the world? ‘There are other countries. 
Why cannot the refugees go to South 
America? Why can they not go down 
into South Africa? There are cities 
there, such as Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg, and other great metropolises, which 
are as large and have as gorgeous edifices 
as the cities in America. Why does every- 
body have to come to the United States? 

I see in the Chamber at this moment 
the very able and distinguished Delegate 
from the vast frontier of Alaska. There 
is a bill pending now to do what? To 
permit the refugees to take charge of 
Alaska. I am against the bill. I was 
against it last year. Iam thankful that I 
was on the committee which held public 
hearings on the bill. I am thankful that 
I had something to do, I hope, with de- 
feating the bill. There is another bill 
pending that would permit the refugees 
of the world to take over the 590,000 
square miles of Alaska. Iam against that 
bill, because I want to save the vast 
Alaskan Territory, which is almost as 
large as all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, for the present and oncoming 
generations. That is our last frontier. 

I am simply pro-American. I feel that 
I should endeavor to take care of the 
citizens of the United States, and to pre- 
serve opportunities for them before I 
endeavor to take care of the peoples of 
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other nations of the world and to give to 
the peoples of other nations of the world 
the opportunities that belong to American 
citizens and their children. I am ready 
and willing to debate that question with 
anybody, anywhere, at any time. I be- 
lieve the American people are getting sick 
and tired and disgusted with our giving 
all our attention to saving the people of 
other nations of the world, and giving all 
our money to the people of other nations 
of the world, when we ought to be looking 
after the people of the United States. I 
am thinking about what is going to 
happen to them immediately when this 
war is over. 


Let us see how aliens are now coming 
into the United States. I continue with 
this article: 


The gray shadow that slipped out of the 
fog at quarantine yesterday morning was 
the Cunard-White Star liner Georgic, first 
British passenger vessel to arrive since the 
Western Prince was sunk off the Irish coast 
on her return voyage last November 21. 

The 27,759-ton luxuary liner left Liverpool 
January 31 with 587 passengers, a crew of 
449 and a convoy of 4 destroyers and a light 
cruiser. The convey stayed with her 3 days. 


SHIP HAS CHARMED LIFE 


Since her last visit here in April, the 
Georgic has led a charmed life in the British 
transport service. She evacuated soldiers 
from France and Norway, carried troops to 
Iceland and Egypt, crossec the equator four 
times. 

Twice she was bombed by German air fleets 
but each time she escaped unscathed. 


I ask the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Stewart), whose attention I have now, 
that he convenience and serve us both by 
securing the figures to which he referred, 
so that they may be inserted in the 
Recor» at the point suggested a moment 
ago. 

Mr. STEWART. I think I can do that. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Ishall be very much 
obliged to the Senator if he will do so. 

The article continues: 

Among the passengers were Ernest Cun- 
ningham, a survivor of the Western Prince 
disaster, and Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Fulton, who 
had a similar experience on the Napier Star 
in December. Cunningham is going to Brazil, 
and the Fultons home to Australia. 


MANY JEWISH REFUGEES 

Most second- and third-class passengers 
were Jewish refugees who had been waiting 
a year or more to get here. There also were a 
number of seamen brought here to man ships 
purchased by Britain. 

On board, too, were 13 American aviators 
returning from Bermuda, where they had 
flown American-built bombers to be loaded on 
freighters for the R. A. F. 


A moment ago I spoke about the refu- 
gees from foreign countries assembling 
everywhere to get into the United States. 
They want to come here. The article I 
am about to read is from some newspaper. 
The type locks like that of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. It is entitled: 


HABANA CALLED WAITING ROOM ron REFUGEES— 
SPANISH LINER BRINGS SOME WHO STAYED 3 
YEARS BEFORE GETTING UNITED STATES VISAS 
Habana has become the waiting room for 

the hundreds of refugees fleeing German per- 

secution who await visas to live permanently 
in the United States, according to passengers 
arriving yesterday on the Spanish liner 

Marques de Comillas. 
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They want to live here, not temporarily 
but permanently. 


There were 181 passengers debarking from 
the liner, of whom 150 were Jewish refugees, 
including scores who had waited 6 months to 
3 years before they obtained quota visas to 
live here permanently. 

There were elderly bearded refugees who 
had tearful reunions with mature children 
and grandchildren when they debarked at the 
Columbia Street State barge pier in Brooklyn. 
There were younger refugees eager to take out 
first citizen papers so that they could enlist 
in the United States Army. 


They are coming over here to fight. 
Why did they not enlist over there to 
fight? 


Many of the refugees had boarded the ship 
at Vigo, Spain, and at Lisbon, but the greater 
number embarked at Habana. 

The potential American soldiers included 
a former Hungarian tank corps lieutenant, 
who is a great-great-grandson of Felix 
Mendelssohn, the composer. He is George 
H. Mendelssohn, 36-year-old composer of jazz 
music and a wood pulp expert, who hopes to 
enlist soon. He fled Budapest 4 months ago 
because of the absolute domination of Hun- 
gary by the Nazis, he said. His father, Dr. 
Alfred Mendelssohn, is an American citizen 
living in Budapest, and by virtue of his 
father’s nationality, Mr. Mendelssohn for- 
merly was a citizen of the United States. He 
lost his citizenship when he remained in 
Hungary and served in the Hungarian Army, 
he said. 


THINKS ARMY WILL BE NEEDED 


“I shall declare my intention of becoming 
an American citizen so that I can enlist,” he 
said. “It is good that your Army is expand- 
ing, for I think you will have need of your 
Army. I also think that a person has to do 
his duty for the country that offers the pos- 
sibility to live as a freeman.” 

He explained further that he believed Hun- 
gary would enter the European war and that 
he could no longer stay there under the grow- 
ing Nazi domination. 

He fied from Hungary to Bombay, India, 
where he was not permitted to debark be- 
cause of a technicality. Later he sailed from 
Piraeus, Greece, to Lisbon via Gibraltar on 
the Greek steamer Eleni. This ship was tor- 
pedoed several weeks ago, he said. He saw 
no damage at Gibraltar. There were 60 Brit- 
ish merchant ships there while the Eleni 
was refueling, he said. He boarded the 
Marques de Comillas at Lisbon. 

One of the refugees from Habana was Osso 
von Eyss, Viennese Jewish playwright, who 
arrived with his blond wife. He had fied in 
1933 from Austria to Paris. 


CALLS HABANA WAITING ROOM 


Mr. Von Eyss, who is Otto Eisler in private 
life, was in a French internment camp for 
6 months. By employing various disguises 
he escaped, fleeing to North Africa and 
thence to Cuba. He had waited 6 months 
in Habana. He will become an American 
citizen, he said. 

“Habana is the waiting room for America,” 
he said, pointing out several refugees on the 
ship who had waited there 3 years. They 
would not discuss their experiences. A few 
months ago there were at least 3,000 refugees 
from Nazi-conquered countries in Cuba seek- 
ing admission to the United States, he said. 

Also among the refugees were Professor 
and Mrs. Ernst Broeur, who said that Pope 
Pius XII had assisted them to come here. 
Mrs. Broeur is a novelist. 

Professor Broeur is of German-Jewish an- 
cestry, and his wife is a gentile. When the 
present Pope was Papal Nuncio to Poland he 
had visited Professor Broeur’s parents several 
me at their estate in Silesia, Mrs. Broeur 
said. 
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Others arriving on the Marques de Comillas 
included Miss Ellen Straus, 19-year-old Ger- 
man-Jewish student of dentistry, who was 
interned in France for many months, and 
10-year-old Juliette Mizraki, arriving with 
relatives to join her father in Columbia. 
Miss Mizraki came from Casablanca wearing 
a blue hat with a band marked “Dunkerque” 
on it. She said that thousands of these 
hats were being sold in Casablanca. 


Mr. President, there is a young gentle- 
man in the city of Washington who 
writes most fluently and most knowingly 
and informingly in reference to this ref- 
ugee question. I shall read extracts from 
a couple of his articles relative to immi- 
gration and deportation; afterwards I 
shall ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed as a whole in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, together with my nota- 
tions. Let us see what he says. This is 
an article by Mr. Igor Cassini, who writes 
daily for the Times-Herald. I read: 


Ot all the plagues which are now afflicting 
this country, one of the worst, I fear, is that 
of the refugees who have come here “for the 
duration.” Most of these refugees are not 
poor, shiftless immigrants, but people with 
enough cash to live in de luxe hotel suites, 
buy costly clothes, and spend their nights in 
the most fashionable haunts, eating delicious 
viands and gulping champagne. With their 
own stomachs well filled, these elegant refu- 
gees are the first ones to shout and protest 
that no food should be sent to the starving 
peoples of Europe. How magnanimous! 
How charitable! How brave! It is easy for 
a fellow who has just had a succulent meal 
to tell his friend, who is begging for a piece 
of bread, that for the sake of humanity he 
(the friend) should tighten his belt one more 
inch and not eat for the day. 

With due and notable exceptions, most of 
these refugees are all active members of the 
notorious clique of international opportun- 
ists. They have no country or faith, and 
are ready to swear allegiance to a new flag 
and credo at the first opportunity. When 
they saw that Europe was collapsing, they 
did not stick to their guns or to their words, 
but fled in a hurry, duly preceded by their 
fat bank investments and accounts. Now 
they have come to this country, where they 
vociferously air their views and their indig- 
nation at Americans, because the Yankees 
have not yet gone to Europe to save the in- 
terests of that decadent European caste. 


The nerve. The gall. 


For America most of these refugees feel no 
faith or love. They just are here because 
they find it the most comfortable place to be. 
They are outspoken in their criticism of us 
dopes. But if they saw that this country was 
becoming too hot for them, they wouldn't 
stick and fight. As they did from Europe, 
they would fiee—probably to South America. 

When I speak of these refugees I don't 
mean the poor but honest, freedom-loving 
immigrants who have come from Europe to 
these hospitable shores since the country was 
founded. For of all people, who would I be 
to speak? But I mean the members of royal 
families who could not stand with their peo- 
ple, the politicians who could not face the re- 
sponsibilities, the bankers and industrialists 
who could not stand to see their fortunes cut, 
and the cowards who could never stick to 
their own country. For the poor, unhappy 
people of Europe I have only the deepest, 
most sincere sympathy. 


I now read another quotation from the 
column of the same gentleman: 


Personal observations: When they lock up 
Nazi agents or send “fifth column” suspects 
away from the United States, it’s fine. It's 
even understandable why they handcuff two 
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German officers who have escaped from a 
Canadian prison camp and give them back to 
the Canadian authorities—although it is 
actually against all international law rules. 
But if all this is comprehensible in today’s 
state of affairs, it is not comprehensible why 
noted Communist agents are left free to 
operate, though both State Department and 
the Justice Department know well about 
their activities. After all, there is no reason 
why we should like Stalin better than Hitler, 

Jan Valtin, alias Harry Krebs, for instance, 
stays in this country unmolested. He is the 
man who wrote that spine-chilling best 
seller, Out of the Night, in which he tells of 
his harrowing experiences as a revolutionist 
paid by Moscow, and how he got the beating 
of his life at the hands of the terrible 
Gestapo. In that book Krebs openly con- 
fesses that he tried killing a man in this 
country, for which he was sentenced for sev- 
eral years in prison; that he entered the 
United States illegally; and that he was a 
member of the Communist Party, a party 
pledged to spread revolution all over the 
world and to overthrow this Government by 
force, 


He is referring to that great intellec- 
tual, that author, who is even now in 
this country. The article continues: 


These are three reasons for which Valtin 
should be deported. There are three or four 
more reasons which entitled Valtin either to 
deportation or to a long jail sentence. But 
Valtin, or Krebs, is still here, going freely 
from place to place, Reportedly, he is now 
absorbed in the writing of another book, 
which a noted New York columnist said re- 
cently would be an “even stronger” weapon 
for democratic defense than Out of the 
Night. 

What? Is Valtin now working for democ- 
racy? For me he’s nothing but an ex-Com- 
munist. His presence here is considerably 
more suspicious, J believe, than that of the 
ex-Princess Stefanie Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
furst, a silly, gossipy woman, yet Valtin is 
supposed to have been given a special certifi- 
cate with the signature of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. 


Mr. President, I have another clipping 
to which I wish to refer. It reads: 


REFUGEES Cross OCEAN IN SPACE USED FOR 
CATTLE 

Two holds usually occupied by cattle or 
other cargo were the accommodations for 
more than half of the 640 refugees who ar- 
rived yesterday on the overcrowded Portu- 
guese ship Serpa Pinto, which docked at 
Stapleton, S. I. 

Among the arrivals were Edith Jungmeier, 
Berlin textile designer, and American-born 
Joy Hanon-Saxl, violinist, who has been 
abroad for 11 years, most of the time in 
Germany. 

Many of them voiced loud complaints, al- 
though the captain produced a scroll signed 
by 200 of the arrivals attesting to their satis- 
faction. 

Those who brought pets kept them tied to 
the iron supports of the double-deck bunks, 
they said. During fair weather most of the 
passengers slept on deck. 

Each hold was divided into three compart- 
ments, accommodating 132 passengers each. 
At the entrance, plaques read: 

“Certified for 132 fourth-class passengers 
when not occupied by cattle, cargo, or other 
encumbrance.” 

Despite the crowding, 170 persons who had 
booked passage had to be left behind by 
orders of the Portuguese Government. Some 
of the passengers said they had paid bribes 
to get aboard. 


My friend from Connecticut a moment 
ago stated that on inquiry at the Mari- 
time Commission he was informed there 
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was plenty of accommodation for people 
coming to the United States; yet this 
article says that— 

“Despite the crowding, 170 persons who 
had booked passage had to be left behind by 
orders of the Portuguese Government.” 


Mr. President, I have taken the time 
of the Senate to discuss certain matters, 
A moment ago I made mention of my 
interest in the American workingmen 
and the people of this country gener- 
ally, because I felt that after the end of 
the present war there will be twenty 
to thirty million people out of employ- 
ment, and it is my personal opinion that 
we should try to help Americans before 
we help any others. Is it true that it is 
difficult to obtain a job now in the United 
States? Even today, while we are en- 
gaged in the most gigantic defense pro- 
gram that any country in the history of 
all the world has ever known, people are 
actually fighting for jobs in the United 
States. Is that true? Let us see. I 
have in my hand a clipping from the 
New York Daily News, of which Capt. 
Joe Patterson is the editor and pub- 
lisher. That newspaper has the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in the 
world. The issue from which I read is 
of date March 7, 1941. I read from it 
as follows: 

At 9 a. m. yesterday, Charles Rubin got 
the chance for which he had been waiting 
21% hours, A chemist and C. C. N. Y. grad- 
uate, he was allowed to apply for a $15-a- 
week city job as a laundry helper. 

Behind him— 


Listen to this, Mr. President. Behind 
that chemist and New York City College 
graduate who sought a $15-a-week job, 
which is about as much as a plumber or 
an electrician gets per day now— 

Behind him were 2,500 men and women, 
ree of whom had been waiting almost as 

ong. 

It was 11:30 a. m. Wednesday when Rubin, 
who lives at 1844 Crotona Avenue, Bronx, 
arrived at the fire department repair bureau 
at 38-12 Queens Boulevard, Long Island 
City—sometimes called the Fire College. 

1,000 JOBS OPEN 

There, the civil service commission was 
to receive applicants for 1,000 jobs in 3 
classes—hospital laundry helpers at $780 
a year; hospital cleaners, who get mainte- 
nance and $480 a year; and hospital kitchen 
helpers, who work 4 hours a day and get 
$360 a year. 

It was first come, first served. 

The article then goes on to tell about 
the long lines of people extending for 
blocks and blocks waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to get a job. The closing para- 
graph is as follows: 

Although current jobs are limited to 1,000, 
the list will remain open 4 years, so that even 
those in the 5,000’s may have a chance. 


Think of it, Mr. President, 5,000 per- 
sons seeking those jobs. 

Mr. President, I wish to say in con- 
clusion that I sincerely hope the bill I 
have introduced today will receive some 
consideration, and that the committee to 
which it will be referred will give it im- 
mediate attention, for it is my belief 
that American citizens, refugees in 
foreign ports who are seeking return 
passage to the United States, should be 
given preference, insofar as homeward 
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passage is concerned, over aliens and 
noncitizen refugees who are seeking ad- 
mission into this country. 

Mr. President, we hear much about 
Nazi activities in the Central and South 
American countries. Last fall I was in 
every country of Central and South 
America studying hemispheric defense, 
hemispheric solidarity, and endeavoring 
to ascertain what our opportunities were 
for increase in trade from now on, or 
certainly after the end of the war, and 
making inquiries in regard to subversive 
activities as conducted by agents of the 
Axis Powers, German, Italian, and 
Japanese. 

I found that the people of the Central 
and South American countries have 
placed about their respective countries a 
band—almost a steel band—so securely 
welded that very rarely do they permit 
any aliens to enter their countries. That 
band, recently welded more securely than 
ever, is attributable to the fact, as I was 
told, that 1 out of every 25 refugees, aliens 
who had been coming into the respective 
Latin-American countries south of the 
Rio Grande, was a Nazi or Fascist agent. 
I have heard it said in the United States 
that 1 out of 25 or 50 persons coming to 
the United States from other countries is 
a Nazi, Fascist, or Communist agent. 
That is something which most certainly 
we must guard against for our protection. 

Of course, in the Western Hemisphere, 
where we are endeavoring to create soli- 
darity, endeavoring to bring about hemi- 
spheric defense, we are interested with 
our brothers south of the Rio Grande in 
seeing to it that no persons shall come to 
the ports or the shores of the Western 
Hemisphere who are not in accord with 
our fundamental ideas of democracy. 

Mr. President, all I ask is that some 
legislation be enacted which will protect 
the American people against inroads be- 
ing made by the great hordes from Eu- 
rope who are flocking to this country and 
with whom American citizens will un- 
questionably be called upon initially to 
compete, and finally to contend. 

Another reason why we should guard 
the entrances to our portion of the 
Western Hemisphere is because we are 
now engaged in the construction not only 
of adequate national defense but the con- 
struction of a perfect national defense 
and in order to be able to do that with- 
out interruption, without experiencing 
sabotage, it will be necessary not only for 
us to guard those who are engaged in that 
work against any subversive activities, but 
to see to it that no foreign agents from 
now on may enter our portals so they 
may be provided the opportunity of dis- 
rupting our national-defense program. 

Mr. President, I am delighted at the 
opportunity, therefore, of registering my 
words in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
I shall continue in my feeble way from 
time to time to consume the time of this 
body to speak my sentiments, which I 
believe to be in the interest of the Ameri- 
can people, with the prayer and the hope 
that some day the American people 
themselves may awaken as to what is 
happening to them, before they are de- 
stroyed by the foreign elements who are 
seeping gradually but surely, daily and 
nightly, into our country. 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point a most timely, informative and in- 
teresting article by the pen of Mr. G. 
Allison Phelps of Hollywood, Calif., en- 
titled “Immigration and America’s Eu- 
ropean Complex.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMMIGRATION AND AMERICA’S EUROPEAN COMPLEX 

Recently, while lying in bed a great num- 
ber of hours each day, with an ice pack over 
my appendix, I had the opportunity to listen 
to many radio programs, And I was not only 
surprised but a bit alarmed to hear the prop- 
aganda being broadcast to encourage the 
American people to accept into this country 
a flood of refugees from the war-stricken 
nations of Europe. The propaganda has 
slopped over now from the radio into many 
of our newspapers. 

To hear, or read, some of this propaganda 
you'd think there didn't exist within our 
ranks one citizen who was a natural-born 
American. 

To hear some of this propaganda you'd 
think the only bright men and women exist- 
ing in the United States today, were men 
and women who had been shipped over here 
from Europe on cattle boats when they were 
sweet little boys and girls. 

To hear some of the propaganda you'd think 
the only men and women who had become 
great humanitarian leaders in America, great 
painters, great musicians, great merchan- 
disers, great writers, great picture stars, great 
comedians, were those who had come to 
America as persecuted refugees, fought 
through poverty and despair and ridicule as 
they learned to speak English, and achieved 
success because of the high caliber of their 
characters and the noble quality of their Eu- 
ropean ancestry. 

“Hooey!"” says one who has a bit of red, 
American Indian blood in his veins. And he 
further says: “Down with this movement to 
propagandize gullible and supersympathetic 
Americans into a willingness to permit those 
with a virulent European complex to admit 
hordes of refugees into this Nation.” 

Let us look at this matter from a cold- 
blooded business standpoint instead of from 
under the pressure of emotional heat. 

For 10 years there has been an average of 
10,000,000 unemployed men and women and 
young people in America, existing on a measly 
dole. During these past 10 years the popu- 
lation of the United States has been increased 
by 10,000,000 inhabitants. It is estimated that 
some 2,000,000 aliens hold jobs in the United 
States. Other hundreds of thousands are be- 
ing supported by our taxes. And more and 
more aliens are pouring in as fast as the law 
allows. 

Why, with the citizens of America strug- 
gling with a terrific economic problem, un- 
able to properly care for their own destitute, 
should they be forced to supply free room 
and free board and free clothing to hundreds 
of thousands—yes, millions of the citizens of 
other nations who have had billions of dol- 
lars with which to prepare for and with 
which to wage war, but not a cent to pay 
their debts to us? Why should American men 
and women and boys and girls be vainly walk- 
ing the streets looking for jobs, while aliens 
occupy the jobs they need? Why is it that 
Americans should be called upon to pour more 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies to Europe again, especially when millions 
of our own citizens are living like half- 
starved animals in circumstances and condi- 
tions in which a decent man wouldn't expect 
a mangy dog to be able to exist? 

Why is it that some of our elected, or offi- 
cially or self-appointed leaders are so anxious 
to pour millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise, donated by already heavily bur- 
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dened Americans, into certain European coun- 
tries, and to have the United States extend 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
credit to those nations? Could it possibly 
be that those self-appointed American leaders 
and big businessmen have financial interests 
in those countries, financial interests which 
mean more to them than does the welfare 
of their own Nation and the welfare of their 
own fellow citizens? ` 

We are told that it would be awfully nice 
if a lot of us would adopt foreign-born chil- 
dren at this time, and thus get them away 
from the European carnage and the famine 
which is to come, and which we are told we 
must take care of with food we must raise 
to control it. In the meantime how about 
our own hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can-born American children who are half- 
nourished, ill-clad, existing in poverty- 
stricken homes, victims of the indifference 
of those who have this strange European com- 
plex which makes them look right over the 
heads of the sufferers in their own neighbor- 
hood and extend generous help to strangers? 
Or are they strangers? Perhaps they are rela- 
tives that these Americans suffering with the 
European complex would like to get over here 
to give American jobs or to support with the 
money of American taxpayers. 

Have refugees from Europe been brought 
to the United States and given jobs in Ameri- 
can concerns? When we ask that question of 
some American businessmen we know are 
using alien laborers, we are told, “Oh, a few.” 
It would be interesting to know exactly how 
many they mean when they say, “A few.” 

And as far as I am concerned, I don’t be- 
lleve even one alien refugee should be given 
a job in this country until every single citizen 
of the United States who can work, and needs 
work, has work. I don't know how you feel 
about it, but that’s the way I feel about it. 

As we Americans have staggered under this 
load of unemployment and misery for 10 
years (this time), the people of Europe have 
laughed at us, and sneered in our faces, and 
told us how well they have done, and how 
they have kept all of their workers supplied 
with jobs, while our millions were suffering 
poverty and want on a dole. Perhaps, if we 
had not been so generous 20 years or so ago 
with the braggarts of Europe; perhaps if they 
had paid us what they owed us; perhaps if 
their citizens who ran away from their shores 
and found jobs on ourshad remained at home, 
where they belonged and where we should 
have forced them to remain by tightening our 
immigration laws; perhaps if we had not had 
so many Americans with European complexes 
among us, we would not have had 10,000,000 
unemployed to support and there would have 
been no depression in America. 

Because America was established by ref- 
ugees, by immigrants from across the Atlantic, 
some 320 years ago at Plymouth and because 
we are proud of the independence our fore- 
fathers won and of the Republic they founded, 
it is taken for granted that we will accept 
into the structure of our present-day America 
any and all breeds of humans from the gut- 
ters of European nations, or from the castles 
of European “collusionists,” who have made 
themselves so unbearable with their greed and 
vulgarity to the inhabitants of those nations 
that they must run to this great land of the 
free or perish. 

And it is to be noted, and not just as a pass- 
ing thought, that, though they have called us 
fools and Shylocks and incompetents, those in 
power in Europe, they always come “bellyach- 
ing” to us for help when their own greed and 
stupidity and intolerance have gotten them 
into trouble and they are so busy cutting each 
other’s throats that they don't have the time 
or the wherewithal to take care of their own 
dependents. 

Thousands and thousands of American boys 
and girls have been graduated from American 
schools this year and now are in need of work. 
Where can they get jobs? How are they going 
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to establish themselves so that they can get 
married and found homes and live normal, 
happy lives? 

Don’t you think it would be much smarter 
on our part to solve this problem of our chil- 
dren before shipping the children of foreign- 
ers to our shores and trying to solve theirs? 
Or are you, too, a victim of the European com- 
plex? Or have you a tenth cousin over there 
to whom you can give a job if you can get him 
over here (with his wife and European chil- 
dren) and discharge an American father to 
make room in your business for the alien? 

And speaking of bringing European chil- 
dren into the United States—are those who 
are so anxious that America’s immigration 
laws be scuttled so that refugees can pour in 
here from Europe just as anxious to bring in 
refugees from the war-stricken areas of China? 
And if not, why not? I’ve never heard of any 
great Nation-wide movement among bankers 
and motion-picture producers and stars, and 
other representatives of moneyed interests, 
directed to evacuate Chinese children from 
regions in China that have been bombed by 
the Japanese. Aren't little Chinese boys and 
girls worthy of the Christly mercy and gener- 
osity of these sympathetic, warm-hearted 
American humanitarians who have suddenly 
popped up in our midst? 

What kind of hypocrites are these we have 
among us, anyway? 

But this is not a question of whether or not 
it is right to evacuate children from war 
zones. We know it is both human and right 
to do so, whether they are the children of rich 
Europeans or the children of poverty-stricken 
Asiatics, The question is, When their own 
fatherlands have colonies and possessions to 
which to send them, should our immigration 
laws be scuttled and such refugees be permit- 
ted to pour into the United States, a nation 
already deeply in debt, with millions unem- 
ployed and hundreds of thousands of its own 
children living miserably, dependent upon 
charity which has been totally inadequate to 
care for them properly? 

No. Let's not add to our own heavy burden. 
Let’s keep out of this country hordes of refu- 
gees from either Paris, Palestine, Portsmouth, 
or Peking. 

Anyone who says I do not sympathize with 
the European men and women and boys and 
girls who have been afflicted by the wars of 
their masters, is speaking an untruth. But 
I am wholly, completely, and utterly opposed 
to having America used as the soup kitchen 
of the world, especially when the soup we are 
feeding our own hungry masses has been so 
badly diluted that it contains little nourish- 
ment now for American citizens who must 
eat it or perish. 

Recently in a grocery where we have traded 
some, a new clerk came to work, and a young 
American who had held the job a long time 
was let out. The new clerk was unable to 
speak one word of English. He was used to 
keep counters filled as goods were taken from 
them by customers. Following inquiry, I 
discovered he had arrived in New York from 
a foreign country less than 2 weeks before he 
was put to work in this grocery store, and the 
fellow who had held the job the alien was 
given was let out. I wondered if an Ameri- 
can boy went to England, or to France, or to 
Germany, or to Italy, or to Palestine would 
find a company willing to give him a job in 
less than 2 weeks after he landed among for- 
eigners, especially if one of their own citizens 
had to be discharged in order to make room 
for him. Multiply this incident of which I 
have spoken thousands of times and you will 
have a faint idea of what is going on in 
America, what has been going on for some 
time, and what we are being prepared to ac- 
cept in ever-increasing size. It is my opin- 
ion—and this is not an humble opinion, but 
a very hard, cold, analytical, and definite 
opinion—that the American people should 
put a stop to such proceedings and register 
their complaints in no uncertain terms with 
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those engaging in such activities: In my 
opinion—and again this is not an humbie 
one—the American people should demand a 
tightening of immigration laws and insist 
that they be rigidly enforced. It is high 
time we started shipping undesirable aliens 
out of this country, back to the lands from 
whence they came, rather than opening our 
doors wider to the entrance of more aliens to 
gobble more American jobs and more Ameri- 
can food and clothing and money. 

We have plenty of talent in America to 
create enough high-class comedians and mu- 
Sicians and architects and motion-picture 
producers and motion-picture actors and 
actresses and writers and store clerks and 
delicatessen owners and radio broadcasters 
and dress and suit and shoe and cheese and 
bologna manufacturers to keep us going for 
a while without importing such geniuses 
from Europe to educate to the decent Amer- 
ican way of living and conducting business, 
which way 99 percent of them never do come 
to understand, even though they are privi- 
leged to live in free America the better part 
of their lives. 

Perhaps when the people of the Unitd 
States are made sick enough at their stomachs 
by the activities of these foreign importa- 
tions, and their own American Judases who 
suffer from the European complex as well as 
from greed and hypocrisy and international 
vulgarity, the American people will regurgi- 
tate and get rid of this mess that is becoming 
coagulated in the American stomach and 
causing grief in the entire American body, 
social and politic. 

The flying of the American flag and out- 
bursts of patriotism manufactured to fool 
the American public, and hypocritical appeals 
to their sympathies and to their sense of jus- 
tice, cannot long camouflage traitorous pur- 
pose. For though the American people are 
broadminded and friendly, they are not as 
stupid as some foreigners and some with the 
European complex imagine them to be. And 
I, for one, do not believe they are going to 
stand for this continued importing of aliens 
who are coming in here to take the jobs of 
Americans, to eat the food of American tax- 
payers, and to further corrupt our Ameri- 
canism with the fever of fanaticism, the rash 
of racial hatred, and the gangrene of greed. 

Never has this Nation been so deeply in 
debt as it is today. This is no time either to 
adopt a horde of European war orphans whose 
own parents have relatives and colonies to 
which to send them, and as much ability to 
support them as we have, or to permit the 
dumping on our shores of more hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who will take the jobs 
of American working men and women, re- 
duce the American standard of living, and 
contribute more of misery than of mirth, 
more of ignorance than of intelligence, more 
of viciousness than of virtue to the structure 
and to the character of American life. 

Why should we accept the responsibilities 
of nations in Europe when we can’t even take 
care of our own decently? 

I am considered to be an impractical ideal- 
ist by many hardheaded, commercial-minded 
individuals. But it seems to me that if we 
go into debt some $40,000,000,000 attempting 
to prime the old spark plugs of our engine of 
industry, and fail to end unemployment in 
this country, fail to properly care for our own 
destitute, then it is far from practical to bring 
more starving hordes into America to support, 
and plain criminal stupidity to give American 
jobs which are available in American business 
concerns to alien refugees at the expense of 
American working men and women. And if 
it is the last thing I ever do, I want to go on 
record as being utterly opposed to such a pro- 
posal and to such a system. 

The Alien Registration Act, signed re- 
cently by the President, is a step in the right 
direction. This act compelled 5,000,000 aliens 
in this country to register and be finger- 
printed. But why not go a step further? 
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Why not pass a law compelling all business 
concerns, manufacturers, retailers, all store- 
keepers to post, in conspicuous places, the 
names of aliens employed by them? The 
American people have a right to know what 
aliens are doing in this country and what 
concerns are employing them to the exclusion 
of American citizens who need jobs. III 
wager that a lot of Americans now unem- 
ployed would be given jobs in a hurry if such 
a law was passed and aliens were dropped 
from pay rolls to protect the concerns hiring 
them from the boycotts that such un-Amer- 
icanism deserves. 

Immigration. Let's keep it under the con- 
trol of Americans who are not afflicted with 
the European complex to the detriment of 
their own fellow citizens. 

Overseas they look with longing on Amer- 
ica. “Land of the free and home of the 
brave,” they breathe. And they want to 
come over here. Why? Because they have 
failed in their own countries? Because they 
have made themselves obnoxious to others in 
their own lands? Or because they have per- 
mitted themselves to be lead by greedy, hate- 
inspired intolerants and have sustained, with 
their own toil and their own stupidity, sys- 
tems which have kept them enslaved and 
filled with religious, racial, and political 
hatred? 

When they get to America do many aliens 
shed their inbred greed and hatred, their 
inbred lust for the scalps of those they con- 
sider to have been their oppressors, their in- 
bred lack of respect for the principles which 
have made this a great nation and without 
which this Nation cannot continue to be 
great? Do they melt into our pot, or do they 
gather into groups and continue their blood 
battles and their racial wars and their po- 
litical and religious controversies on our soil, 
upon which soil such battles and wars and 
controversies should not be permitted to be 
carried on? Then from whence came Nazi, 
Fascist, and Communist organizations in 
America, and all their off-shoots, both pro 
and anti? 

And where lie the sympathies of our foreign 
born, or those who have friends or relatives 
or commercial interests in Europe? Are 
they working industriously to raise money to 
care for America’s afflicted and destitute, for 
America’s dependent senior citizens and 
America’s orphans and children of the poor, 
or are they sweating to get money to ship to 
foreigners? Are they using their financial 
wealth to help create more jobs for Ameri- 
cans and to raise the wages of Americans 
which their condescending attitudes sug- 
gest they have somehow favored with em- 
ployment, or are they scheming to bring 
more aliens into America with whom they 
have ties of blood or ideology, to give refu- 
gees jobs, and to kick Americans out of work 
onto a pridebreaking system of dole and thus 
reduce the American standard of living to 
the European level? 

I love America. I have enjoyed living my 
life in America. And I want my children, 
born of American parents on American soil, 
to also love this country and to enjoy life 
on its soil as Ihave, Further, I do not wish 
to have my American children robbed of the 
rights for which I have fought, nor of the 
joys of freedom I have known. And T do not 
intend, if I can do anything to stop it, to 
have jobs my children need to sustain them- 
selves and build their homes and raise my 
grandchildren, occupied by newcomers who 
came to America as public charges, were sup- 
ported by my taxes and the taxes of other 
American citizens, then proceeded to squeeze 
my children and their children out of in- 
dustry into indolence and despair. 

And so I say: “Lock our gates. Keep out 
the foreign so-called ‘cultured’ who sneer at 
us, as well as the parasitical riffraff of Europe. 
Solve our own problems of unemployment, as 
well as our own problems of housing and 
feeding and clothing and educating our cit- 
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izens, before we accept the responsibility of 
solving the similar problems of others.” 

Let us watch the trend of immigration very 
carefully. Let us watch, with eagle eyes, 
those who are supposed to enforce the im- 
migration laws already in existence, and let 
us add new and more potent rules and regu- 
latfons concerning the admittance of aliens 
into this country. And, by all means, let 
us eliminate from our system this European 
complex with which some of our people are 
afflicted, in order that we may remain free of 
European hatreds, free of European entangle- 
ments and European wars, and be able to 
sustain a nation that is truly indivisible, 
where liberty and justice may continue to 
exist for all who are true Americans, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 
Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
DOCK in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adems George Overton 
Aiken Gerry Pepper 
Andrews Gillette Radcliffe 
Austin Glass ed 
Batley Green Reynolds 
Ball Guffey Russell 
Bankhead Gurney Sheppard 
Barbour Hatch Shipstead 
Barkley Hayden Smith 
Bilbo Stewart 
Bone Holman Taft 
Brooks Hughes Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Kilgore Thomas, Okla, 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Butler Langer Tobey 
Byrd Lee 
Byrnes Lodge Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 
Caraway McNary Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Van Nuys 
Connally Murdock Wallgren 

er Murray Wheeler 
Davis orris Willis 
Ellender O'Mahoney 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 390) relating to foreign 
accounts in Federal Reserve banks and 
insured banks, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H, R. 4124) , making deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations for the 
national defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1941, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr, President, I send to 
the desk the amendment which I desire 
to have restated, and then I wish to 
explain it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not know that 
the amendment was before the Senate 
at this time. I thought we had finally 
disposed of that matter yesterday by a 
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vote. I should think the proper pro- 
cedure would be to reconsider the vote 
by which the committee amendment was 
rejected before we start to amend the 
amendment. Otherwise, Mr. President, 
we shall be discussing something that is 
not before the Senate. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if I may 
clarify the situation, my amendment is 
directed to a provision which is now in 
the bill. Yesterday the Senate voted on 
an amendment which proposed to strike 
that provision from the bill. That 
amendment’ was lost. Therefore, the 
provision in the bill is now open to 
amendment. 

Following the rejection of the amend- 
ment to strike out the provision, the 
Senator from South Carolina made a 
motion to reconsider that vote. Iam not 
an expert on parliamentary procedure, 
but I believe that my amendment is now 
in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if I 
may correct the able Senator from Colo- 
rado, a motion to reconsider was not 
made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, although I think he has it in con- 
templation. For that reason the Sena- 
tor’s basis is not correct at this time. 

Mr, ADAMS. If not, I wish to clarify 
my position regarding the matter. 

Mr. B . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I understood that the 
Senator from North Carolina had the 
floor. I did not understand that he 
yielded the floor for the purpose of per- 
mitting the Senator from Colorado to 
offer an amendment, unless it was sim- 
ply to be read for the information of the 
Senate, because such a procedure auto- 
matically would have taken the Senator 
from North Carolina from the floor. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have 
the ficor; and if there is any question 
about my having the floor, I desire to 
offer the amendment at this time, and 
not to have any discussion regarding a 
technicality of this kind. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ADAMS. No, Mr. President; I 
desire to have read the amendment which 
I offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out, on page 6, line 1, beginning 
with the word “except”, down to and 
including the word “needed” in line 4, 
page 6, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “except insofar as the head 
of the department concerned shall de- 
termine that such articles of food or 
clothing cannot be procured of satisfac- 
tory quality and in sufficient quantities 
and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I continue 
to yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if the 
Chair should hold, as it probably will 
hold, that the amendment is now in 
order, I should have no objection to its 
being offered at this time, although I 
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think that, in all regularity, it should 
come after the motion is made and deci- 
sion is had with regard to the motion 
about to be made by the Senator from 
South Carolina. But in order to defer 
to the pleasure of the Senator from Col- 
orado, I am willing that he should dis- 
cuss his amendment at this time. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr, BYRNES. Since the Senator from 
Colorado has the floor, I will not now 
make my motion. I intend to make a 
motion to reconsider. I wanted to ask 
the Senator from Colorado if he would 
not permit me at this time to make the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will state to the Sen- 
ator that I do not think he will desire to 
make the motion if the amendment is 
adopted. Of course, he may wish to do 
so in the course of carrying out his 
declaration. 

Mr. BYRNES. The Senator knows, of 
course, that the Senator offered his 
amendment in the committee and it was 
not adopted. 

Mr, ADAMS. No, Mr. President; the 
amendment has never been offered in 
this form. 

Mr. BYRNES. I may be wrong in my 
reading of the amendment; but as I read 
it hurriedly it seemed to me that it did 
not differ very much from the former 
amendment. 

Mr, ADAMS. It differs quite mate- 
rially. . 

Mr, BYRNES. Certainly, if the Sen- 
ator will let me make my motion, then 
the bill will be open to amendment, and 
the Senator could offer his amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would much prefer to 
discuss the amendment as it is, and then 
allow it to be disposed of. 

Mr. President, in the bill as it now 
stands is this provision: 

That no part of this or any other appro- 
priation contained in this act shall be avail- 
able for the procurement of any article of 
food or clothing not grown or produced in 
the United States or its possessions, except 
articles of food or clothing not so grown or 
produced or which cannot be procured in 
sufficient quantities as and when needed, 


Mr. President, before the committee 
there were certain objections presented, 
among them one presented by the Under 
Secretary of War, Mr. Patterson. I was 
very much impressed with his presenta- 
tion. I think he put his finger upon an 
objection to the provision which was cor- 
rect. He pointed out that under this 
provision, to which we may refer as the 
Scrugham amendment, coming from the 
House, the War Department would be 
compelled to buy American goods, re- 
gardless of what the price might be. In 
other words, there was no protection in 
the amendment against the exorbitant 
prices being paid for American products. 
Further, that it put upon the purchasing 
agents a burden to ascertain questions of 
quantity, without any machinery for the 
decision as to whether or not adequate 
quantities existed. 

The amendment which I am offering 
does not differ in its substantial effect 
from the existing buy-American law. It 
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contains three provisions, in substance. 
One that the Government shall not be 
compelled to buy American goods unless 
they exist in reasonable quantities as 
needed; second, unless the quality of the 
goods available is satisfactory; and, third, 
unless the price is reasonable. 

Personally I do not wish to compel the 
Government to buy if the quantity is not 
available, if the quality is not satisfac- 
tory, if the price is not reasonable. But, 
on the other hand, if American goods are 
available in substantial quantity, of 
proper quality and at reasonable prices, 
the American Army and the American 
Navy should buy American goods. We 
should not send the soldier and the sailor 
to fight garbed in foreign clothes or have 
him fed with foreign food if he can get 
within his own country proper food and 
clothes. 

I have gone a step further than that, 
following the buy-American law, and 
provided that the conditions shall be 
determined by the head of the Depart- 
ment concerned. In other words, under 
my amendment the determination of 
these three conditions is left to the War 
Department. I ask what more could be 
desired? Is it desired to go to the extent 
of saying that the Government shall buy 
nothing in the United States if it can 
obtain the goods abroad? 

The amendment eliminates what I 
thought, and what the Under Secretary 
of War thought, was an unreasonable and 
harsh provision and permits foreign pur- 
chases only upon conditions to which I 
think no American citizen should object. 
Certainly we prefer to buy the wool pro- 
duced in Idaho or Washington to wool 
produced in Australia and in the Argen- 
tine, if it is available in proper quanti- 
ties, in proper quality, and at reasonable 
prices. If the Senate votes down an 
amendment of this kind, to the people of 
the West, from which I come, it is saying, 
“We do not want you to buy American 
goods; we have swept away the limitation 
which sought to require you to buy 
American goods if they are available 
under proper conditions.” 

The amendment meets the objection 
which the War Department made. I 
think it is a fair and reasonable provi- 
sion; I think it compromises the two ex- 
treme positions, one the embargo position 
under which foreign goods could not be 
purchased under any condition, and the 
other which would turn the Department 
loose to buy foreign goods, regardless of 
the existence of adequate qualities and 
quantities of American goods. 

Of course, prices in America are higher 
than they are abroad. Beef can be 
bought in the Argentine cheaper than in 
America; wool can be bought in the Ar- 
gentine or in Australia cheaper than 
here; copper can be bought cheaper in 
Chile and in South Africa than here; but 
this land has established a policy of pro- 
tecting the American market and en- 
deavoring to maintain a higher standard 
of living. Should we start in to break 
down that policy in the case of our Army 
and our Navy? 

It seems to me that this rather simple 
amendment should be agreed to. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield there? 
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Mr. LEE. Will the Senator read the 
provision as it would appear if his amend- 
ment were agreed to? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will be very glad to do 
so. The proviso which begins on line 23 
of page 5 reads: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act— 


It is limited to this act— 
shall be available for the procurement of any 
article of food or clothing not grown or pro- 
duced in the United States or its possessions, 
except— 


At that point comes the exception 
which I am seeking to write into the 
provision— 
except insofar as the head of the department 
concerned shall determine that such articles 
of food or clothing cannot be procured of 
satisfactory quality and in sufficient quanti- 
ties and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed— 


Then the provision adopted by the 
House and appearing in the bill pro- 
ceeds— 
and except procurements by vessels in foreign 
waters and by establishments located outside 
the continental United States, except the Ter- 
ritories of Hawaii and Alaska, for the person- 
nel attached thereto. 


In other words, an American force of 
any kind, if it should be in some foreign 
port, would not be bound by this limita- 
tion but would be free to buy in the mar- 
ket where it happened tobe. The limita- 
tion applies within the United States and 
its possessions. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator re- 
ferred to the fact that our Government 
could go to Chile and buy copper cheaper 
than it could buy American copper. I 
agree with him that that is so. But does 
the Senator mean to imply that Ameri- 
can copper would be protected under this 
amendment? 

Mr. ADAMS. No, sir. I pointed out 
that the Buy American Act is broader 
than this, because the Buy American 
Act would include copper. This provi- 
sion puts clothing and food in the class 
of the goods referred to in the Buy Amer- 
ican Act. 

Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. REED ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield, and, if so, 
to whom? , 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. Then I will yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator provides three qualifications— 
one of quality, one of quantity, and one 
of price. If any one of those three 
qualifications should be out of line, the 
Senator would be willing, would he not, 
that the War Department should make 
purchases abroad; that is, if the Depart- 
ment could not find in this country the 
articles in proper quantity, or if it could 
not find them here in proper quality, or 
if the price were unreasonably high? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As the amendment 
reads, all three conditions would have to 
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exist, because the words are connected 
by and“ quality and quantity and 
price.” It seems to me the restriction 
should not apply if the Secretary of War 
could not find in this country satisfactory 
quantity, or if he could not find here 
satisfactory quality, or if he could not 
find here satisfactory price; but the Sen- 
ator has the proposal written so that the 
three conditions are coupled together. 

Mr. ADAMS. Will the Senator allow 
me to submit the matter to my legislative 
expert for study, and then answer him a 
little later? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, if he is going to say 
that the Secretary may buy abroad if the 
price is lower, then of course he will be 
permitted to buy in Australia, because 
wool can be bought cheaper in Australia, 
or elsewhere to the south, than it can be 
bought in the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But that is not the 
idea of the Senator from Colorado. If 
the article can be bought in the United 
States at a fair price—which, under the 
buy-American rule, means if it can be 
bought here at not more than 25 percent 
above the foreign price—it will have to 
be bought here. 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. 
I yield first to him. Then I will yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire 
to say that I think the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado is a very 
fair compromise of the differences be- 
tween the original amendment and 
whatever other amendment might be 
offered. So I think, as a matter of good 
judgment, good business, and good com- 
mon sense, and to shorten the contro- 
versy over this matter, the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado should be 
accepted. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I should like the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen]. I ask his attention because, 
having just read over the amendment 
which the Senator from Colorado has 
offered, I think, from the cursory exami- 
nation I have given it, that the Senator 
from Arizona is correct. I think the 
amendment would require the meeting 
of all three conditions, and that would 
not be wise. I think the word “or” 
should be used in the amendment in- 
stead of “and.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the 
words are separated by a disjunctive 
conjunction, any one requirement fail- 
ing, the Secretary would be at liberty to 
buy abroad. 

Mr. HATCH. That is exactly the 
point. 

Mr. SMITH. Suppose there were 
plenty of quantity and plenty of qual- 
ity in this country, but the price were a 
little out of line, then the Secretary 
could go elsewhere. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; if the disjunctive 
were used. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Then, if the Gov- 
ernment could buy Argentine beef 
cheaper than it could buy American 
beef, no matter how much there was in 
the United States, the Secretary would 
be free to go to the Argentine to buy it. 
If the proper quality and quantity are 
to be found in the United States, we 
ought to purchase the product in the 
United States, providing the price is a 
fair price and not a hold-up. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what I said. 

Mr. HATCH. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Montana, except that I think 
there should be such a protection as 
the Senator from Colorado has been 
arguing for. I think that should be in- 
cluded in the bill. For the life of me I 
cannot understand why this amendment, 
as offered by the Senator from Colorado 
and as corrected as he is going to cor- 
rect it, should not be acceptable to every- 
one concerned. It certainly would pro- 
tect in a measure all those in the West 
who are interested in this question. I 
hope the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not read the 
amendment, and I am wondering if it 
would protect those of the West. If the 
proper quality and quantity can be found 
here in the United States it seems to me 
the purchase should be made here. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I will say that the 
amendment will not give the measure of 
protection which is included in the bill 
as it now stands; but I think the pro- 
vision now in the bill is a very bad one. 
I voted against it yesterday, and I shall 
vote today to reconsider the action of 
the Senate on it if it stays in its present 
form. I think it is entirely too strict, 
and never should be written into the law; 
but with the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado I do not see how anybody 
could object to it. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I am very 
reluctant to differ with the judge to my 
right. What we are endeavoring to do 
is to say to the War Department, “You 
may buy foreign goods, unless“ what? 
“Unless you are able to find proper 
quality and proper quantity and proper 
prices in the United States.” In other 
words, we are limiting the Department’s 
right to purchase. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator want 
to make all three conditions? 

Mr. ADAMS. Does not the Senator 
from New Mexico think they should be 
made? 

Mr. HATCH. I am trying to ascer- 
tain what the amendment means. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is what it means; 
in other words, that the Secretary of War 
is permitted to buy abroad unless he finds 
that all three conditions can be met in 
the United States. That is, the amend- 
ment broadens rather than narrows his 
right to purchase abroad. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, Mr. President, if 
I may be allowed to interrupt, it would 
be necessary to use the word “and” in 
place of “or.” 
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Mr. ADAMS. I have “and” in the 
amendment, and I think “and” is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand 
the Senator, he intends that if any one 
of these three elements is lacking the 
Secretary may purchase abroad, 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. In 
other words, we do not want to say to 
the Secretary of War, “Notwithstanding 
there is satisfactory quality and satis- 
factory quantity, if the price is exorbi- 
tant you still must buy the article in the 
United States.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Exactly; but, while 
I have not a copy of the Senator’s 
amendment, it seems to me there is the 
same question that the Senator raised 
as to whether the word “or” or the word 
“and” should be used. The amendment 
can be framed so that it will be perfectly 
clear if it is not now in such form. As 
I understand the Senator, he wants the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to be permitted to buy abroad 
only when one of these qualities is 
lacking. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; if any one of them 
is lacking. In other words, all three of 
them must concur in order to restrict 
the Secretary’s right to purchase abroad. 

Mr. CONNALLY, If the Senator puts 
the matter in that sense, yes; if he says 
that must be done before the right can 
be limited. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. The 
question is as to the extent of the lim- 
itation put upon the War Department. 
I am proposing to say to the Depart- 
ment that even though quantity exists 
and quality exists, they may not buy at 
home if the prices are exorbitant. They 
must find reasonable prices, adequate 
quantity, and proper quality. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I so understood the 
Senator. The difficulty arises purely by 
reason of the fact that we start out 
with a prohibition instead of a per- 
mission. 

Mr. ADAMS, That is correct. The 
Senator recognizes that we were not 
drawing a new section of the statute, 
but we were trying to amend an exist- 
ing section. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understood the 
Senator, but I wanted to make the mat- 
ter clear in view of the questions of 
other Senators, because it is his pur- 
pose that if any one of these factors is 
lacking the Secretary may proceed to 
buy abroad. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, the War Department 
and the purchasing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment have said to the committee, 
“We propose to allow proper differen- 
tials between domestic and foreign 
prices.” They have said to us, “In minor 
purchases, when the amounts are small, 
we may make a differential as high as 
100 percent. As the amount of the pur- 
chase increases, we think the differential 
should be reduced.” ‘They said to us, 
“In the case of wool,” which is one of 
the large items, “we are allowing a dif- 
ferential of from 5 to 9 percent,” as I 
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remember. That is the differential. 
They said that it was impossible to fix 
a flat differential, since it depended upon 
so many conditions, and they had cer- 
tain regulations. This leaves in their 
hands, in their discretion, the right to 
protect the American consumer, with the 
statement by Congress that it desires the 
preference to be given to the American 
producer, 

Let me state what I conceive to be the 
danger if this provision of the bill shall 
be stricken out. The country as a whole 
does not know of the Buy American 
Act. The people will say Congress has let 
the bars down and said to the War De- 
partment and to the Navy, “Buy where- 
ever you can buy the cheapest.” That 
will be the impression. It seems to me 
the Senate would make a mistake by 
merely wiping out this provision, when it 
can be restricted in the way I suggest, so 
that the purpose of Congress will be 
made clear, and yet discretion will be 
left in the purchasing department to do 
the fair thing by American industry. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. The provision in the bill 
as it came from the House is a prohibition. 
About the only prohibition is as to the 
matter of quantity. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. BONE. Otherwise, it is merely a 
question whether the article is produced 
in the United States. Under the proposal 
of the Senator from Colorado, we would 
find it necessary to set up an agency, an 
authority, some officer of the Army, who 
would have to pass judgment. He would 
have to exercise his discretion as to 
whether price and quality and quantity 
all met. How would we check his discre- 
tion? Suppose he made an order and 
said, “I find that these three qualifica- 
tions exist.” He could do almost anything 
under that provision, unless we set up 
some agency to check his discretion. He 
can say, “These three conditions coexist, 
and I shall buy.” Who could check him? 
The Senator will understand that I am 
not trying to be critical. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have always appreci- 
ated the Senator’s comments, even 
though they were critical, because they 
are very helpful. 

Mr. BONE. Some officer who is the 
head of a department may say, “I find 
these conditions to exist; therefore I will 
buy the stuff.” Who is to check him? 
The matter will be out of our hands. 

Mr. ADAMS. I think the answer to 
that is very obvious. There must be 
somebody to make the decision. The 
amendment provides it shall be the head 
of the department. Naturally those at 
the head of the departments are men 
interested in the welfare of their Govern- 
ment. We must trust someone. If we 
ask, “Who is to check him?” and appoint 
someone else, then who is going to check 
the fellow who is to check the other fel- 
low, and who is to check him? We are 
compelled, in our scheme of government, 
to point out legislatively what we want 
done and to say who is to doit. If those 
we designate disregard their orders, we 
can make our appeal to the head of the 
executive department, and he can re- 
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move them. We must leave the decision 


to someone. What we have sought to do 


in this amendment is to provide someone 


who can make the decision. We say who 
is to decide it. We say the head of the 
department shall make the decision, and 
his decision shall be final; just as in a 
battle, someone has to command the 
troops. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is it not a matter of 
fact that in respect to all commodities 
which are purchased in quantity, whether 
copper, or wool, or cotton, or anything 
else which the Army needs, there is a 
close association between the purchasing 
authorities in the department and the 
industry? For example, with respect to 
copper, when it developed that there was 
not enough copper in the United States 
to meet the demands, as happened not 
long ago, the representatives of the cop- 
per-mining industry and the national 
defense sat down and figured out how 
much had to be imported, and importa- 
tions were made. The same thing ap- 
plies to wool; there is the closest contact 
between the purchasing officers of the 
Government and those who represent 
the wool-growing and wool-manufactur- 
ing industry. They agree on what is 
available in the United States and what 
is a fair price. In all matters of that 
kind there can be consultation and con- 
tact to see that no injustice is done. It 
is represented to the Senate over and 
over again that the same condition exists 
with respect to many industries. 

Mr. ADAMS. I venture to say that we 
have appropriated not less than a billion 
and a half dollars, as the Senator knows, 
to be expended by the Quartermaster 
General. We have to rely upon his judg- 
ment and upon his integrity in all these 
matters. We in the Congress cannot sit 
down and decide how much is to be paid 
for woolen blankets, we cannot decide 
how much a yard is to be paid for wool, 
how much a pound is to be paid for this 
or that. We must leave the determina- 
tion to some individual or group. What 
I have sought to do in this amendment is 
to put the determination in the hands of 
those most responsible in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what the 

Buy American Act does. The Senator 
is repeating that phase of the Buy Amer- 
ican Act. 
Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
the Buy American statute, so that it will 
be available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Sec. 1. That when used in this title— 

(a) The term “United States,” when used 
in a geographical sense, includes the United 
States and any place subject to the juris- 
diction thereof; 

(b) The terms “public use,” “public build- 
ing,” and “public work” shall mean use by, 
public building of, and public work of, the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
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Islands, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, and unless the head of the de- 
partment or independent establishment con- 
cerned shall determine it to be inconsistent 
with the public interest, or the cost to be 
unreasonable, only such unmanufactured 
articles, materials, and supplies as have been 
mined or produced in the United States, and 
only such manufactured articles, materials, 
and supplies as have been manufactured in 
the United States substantially all from ar- 
ticles, materials, or supplies mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured, as the case may be, 
in the United States, and shall be acquired 
for public use. This section shall not apply 
with respect to articles, materials, or sup- 
plies for use outside the United States, or 
if articles, materials, or supplies of the class 
or kind to be used or the articles, materials, 
or supplies from which they are manufac- 
tured are not mined, produced, or manufac- 
tured, as the case may be, in the United 
States in sufficient and reasonably available 
commercial quantities and of a satisfactory 
quality. 

Sec.3. (a) Every contract for the con- 
struction, alteration, or repair of any public 
building or public work in the United States 
growing out of an appropriation heretofore 
made or hereafter to be made shall contain 
a provision that in the performance of the 
work the contractor, subcontractors, mate- 
rial men, or suppliers, shall use only such 
unmanufactured articles, materials, and 
supplies as have been mined or produced in 
the United States, and only such manufac- 
tured articles, materials, and supplies as 
have been manufactured in the United 
States substantially all from articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies mined, produced, or manu- 
factured, as the case may be, in the United 
States except as provided in section 2: Pro- 
vided, however, That if the head of the 
department or independent establishment 
making the contract shall find that in re- 
spect to some particular articles, materials, 
or supplies it is impracticable to make such 
requirement or that it would unreasonably 
increase the cost, an exception shall be not- 
ed in the specifications as to that particular 
article, material, or supply, and a public 
record made of the findings which justified 
the exception, 

(b) If the head of a department, bureau, 
agency, or independent establishment which 
has made any contract containing the pro- 
vision required by subsection (a) finds that 
in the performance of such contract there 
has been a failure to comply with such pro- 
visions, he shall make public his findings, 
including therein the name of the contractor 
obligated under such contract, and no other 
contract for the construction, alteration, or 
repair of any public building or public work 
in the United States or elsewhere shall be 
awarded to such contractor, subcontractors, 
material men, or suppliers with which such 
contractor is associated or affiliated, within 
a period of 3 years after such finding is made 
public. 

Sec. 4. This title shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment, but shall not apply 
to any contract entered into prior to such 
effective date. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to get 
clear, if I can, the legislative as well as 
the parliamentary situation, in view of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado. I think it will be agreed 
by every one that, whether the amend- 
ment which the committee adopted 
striking out the language at the bottom 
of page 5 and the top of page 6 shall be 
agreed to or not, the Buy American 
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Act is untouched by the proposed legisla- 
tion, it will still be in force, as fully in 
force as if the bill were not passed, ex- 
cept that the language put in the bill by 
the House does place a restriction upon 
the operation of the Buy American Act. 

Mr. ADAMS. It provides a restriction 
in addition to the Buy American Act, 
somewhat different in its design. 

Mr, BARKLEY. That is correct. In 
other words, as the Buy American Act 
has been administered, the departments 
have worked out a sort of formula, rang- 
ing up to a 25-percent differential be- 
tween the cost of the domestic and the 
foreign product, depending on the price 
of the foreign product as compared with 
the domestic product. In some cases the 
differential goes as high as 25 percent, so 
that a department will pay as much as 
25 percent more for a domestic article 
than the price for which it can buy an 
identical article in a foreign country, de- 
pending on the price, and in some cases 
the range is from 5 to 8 to 10 to 12 or 15 
percent. 

I am not certain, but I believe that in 
the case of certain wool products the 
differential is from 5 to 9 percent, be- 
cause wool is already bringing on the 
market from 25 to 50 percent above par- 
ity. Based upon that situation, the de- 
partments which have dealt with the 
Buy American Act have fixed a differ- 
ential somewhat in harmony with the 
prices at home and in foreign countries. 
The Buy American Act is not repealed 
by the proposed legislation, but it would 
oe by the language in the House 
text. 

The Buy American Act reads as fol- 
lows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and unless the head of the department 
or independent establishment concerned 
shall determine it to be inconsistent with 
the public interest— 


The Senator has left out of his amend- 
ment the provision with respect to the 
public interest, 


or the cost to be unreasonable— 


That is, if the head of the Department 
determines that it is not in the public 
interest, or that the cost is unreason- 
able, he is required to buy the products 
in the United States, or to buy products 
which are manufactured out of prod- 
ucts produced in the United States. 

The language will read, in this par- 
ticular provision at the bottom of page 5: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food or clothing not grown or produced 
in the United States or its possessions, ex- 
cept insofar as the head of the department 
concerned shall determine that such arti- 
cles of food or clothing cannot be secured 
of satisfactory quality and in sufficient quan- 
tities and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed and except procurements by vessels 
in foreign waters and by establishments lo- 
cated outside the continental United States, 
except the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
for the personnel attached thereto. 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado why he left out the provision in 
the Buy American Act relative to the 
public interest. I should also like to 
have him elucidate a little further, be- 
cause I certainly had the impression that 
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was entertained by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcx], that the use 
of the conjunctive there hooked all these 
alternatives together, so that in order 
that a department might buy anything 
outside the United States provided for in 
this appropriation, all these conditions 
must exist; in other words, that the 
price is unreasonable, that the quantity 
is not sufficient, and that the quality is 
not up to standard. If I am mistaken 
about that simply because this happens 
to be a prohibition instead of a positive 
act, I should like to be enlightened on 
the subject. 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall endeavor to 
elucidate, as I say, the obvious. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, it would be an 
Obvious elucidation, I presume. 

Mr. ADAMS. No. What is in the 
amendment is a limitaticn. If or“ were 
used instead of “and,” there would hap- 
pen just what the Senator does not wish. 
In other words, what we are saying is 
that the head of the department may not 
buy abroad unless all these conditions 
coexist. As the Senator from Kentucky 
wants it now the head of the department 
could not buy abroad if any one of these 
conditions existed. In other words, if 
the price were reasonable he could not 
buy abroad, if the quantity were satis- 
factory he could not buy abroad, if the 
quality were satisfactory he could not 
buy abroad, regardless of the price. I 
think the fault lies with the draftsman 
in not making a little clearer what the 
purpose is. That is, it is a limitation on 
the Secretary of War and not a grant 
of power. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I waz going to say to 
the Senator that when his amendment 
was first read I thought I agreed with 
what the Senator from New Mexico (Mr, 
Hatcu) said, but as I read the amend- 
ment now I am satisfied that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Apams] is correct. 

The amendment provides: 

Except insofar as the head of the depart- 
ment concerned shail determine that such 
articles of food or clothing cannot be pro- 
cured of satisfactory quality— 


If the articles are not of satisfactory 
quality then he can purchase them else- 
where; if they are not in sufficient quan- 
tity or if not obtainable at a reasonable 
price, then he can purchase elsewhere, 
If any one of those situations exist, then 
under this amendment in my judgment 
the Secretary can buy elsewhere. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I think he 
can somewhat modify the language so 
as to make it absolutely clear and satisfy 
Senators who are complaining. The pro- 
vision starts out with a prohibition, that 
the department head shall not buy any- 
thing but American food and clothing 
“except” so and so. If the Senator would 
change the language, so as to read— 

Except insofar as the head of the depart- 
ment concerned shall determine that such 
articles of food or clothing cannot be pro- 
cured of satisfactory quality— 
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If the head of the department should 
find that satisfactory quality could not 
be procured, then he could go ahead and 
buy elsewhere, or if he found that he 
could not get the quantity or quality at 
reasonable prices, then he could go ahead 
and buy elsewhere. It would be neces- 
sary to change the language a little, but 
the change I propose would make it abso- 
lutely clear. 

I think I understand the Senator en- 
tirely, but the confusion arises by reason 
of the fact that this is a limitation; the 
amendment starts out by prohibiting 
something, and then it makes an excep- 
tion within the prohibition. The Senator 
wants to provide that all three conditions 
must be concurrent, and then the pur- 
chasing agent may buy abroad. 

Mr. ADAMS. No; it is just the re- 
verse. If those conditions concur, the 
purchasing agent cannot buy abroad. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what I 
mean. That restores the prohibition, but 
if the amendment can be amended along 
the line I have indicated I think it would 
be absolutely clear. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator does not 
want to say to the purchasing agent, 
“You may buy abroad if you find a sat- 
isfactory quality of merchandise regard- 
less of price and regardless of quantity.” 
That is what would happen if we changed 
the “and” to “or.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. But that is exactly 
what the Senator says he wants to do. 

Mr. ADAMS. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator says 
that if one of these factors fails the pur- 
chasing agent should be permitted to buy 
abroad. 

Oh, no. 


Mr. ADAMS. 
Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, will the 
I yield. 


Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to make an ob- 
servation. I still adhere to the original 
views which I expressed about “and” and 
“or.” But in either event, whether it is 
“and” or whether it is “or,” the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado defi- 
nitely improves the bill as it is now writ- 
ten. I shall vote for it either way the 
language reads. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Colorado to answer 
a part of my question asked a while ago 
which may have escaped him? In the 
Buy American Act, the question of the 
public interest is specifically set out. 
The Senator from Colorado has elimi- 
nated that particular language from his 
amendment. I assume he has under- 
taken, in effect, to reenact substantially 
the Buy American Act. Why did the Sen- 
ator eliminate that particular provision 
or part of the act? 

Mr, ADAMS. I think I can answer 
that question. I was not dealing with 
the Buy American Act. I was dealing 
with the provision in this bill. I was 
seeking to improve that provision of the 
measure as it is now before us, which, 
having been adopted, and the motion to 
strike having been rejected, compelled 
the purchasing agent for the War De- 
partment to buy here if the quantity was 
available, regardless of quality and re- 
gardless of price. I sought to put in the 
three elements—price, quality, and 
quantity. 
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If those three did not coexist then 
the purchasing agent would be permitted 
to go abroad where price, quality, and 
quantity did exist. So far as the public 
interest is concerned I think those three 
items themselves are adequate to pro- 
tect the public interest, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A great deal has been 
said here about the question of corned 
beef, and it was proposed 

Mr. ADAMS. I am not talking about 
corned beef. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but I want to ask 
the Senator’s interpretation of the lan- 
guage with respect to that matter, be- 
cause, as I understand, it was suggested 
and generally agreed in the hearings, be- 
tween the War Department and the pro- 
curement department, that not to exceed 
20,000,000 pounds of corned beef might 
be purchased by the Army or the Navy 
or both—I believe it was by both. We all 
know there is no corned-beef industry in 
this country. Our beef is sold as steaks 
or roasts. The only corned beef made 
in the United States is made really upon 
the order of the Government of the 
United States to furnish corned beef to 
the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment. One can go into almost any 
restaurant in the United States and order 
corned beef, and if he were to go back 
into the kitchen he would see on the can 
out of which the corned beef was taken 
that it came from the Argentine, or from 
one or two other countries in South 
America. There is no such product made 
in the United States, speaking generally. 
Would the Senator’s amendment be in- 
terpreted to mean that if there was an 
insufficient quantity of this particular 
commodity in the United States the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
could purchase it from any foreign 
country? 

Mr. ADAMS. Has not the Senator’s 
oe of fact answered his own ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to get 
the Senator’s confirmation of that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am always delighted 
when I can agree with my leader, and, of 
course, with the statement of fact which 
the Senator makes, that there is no 
corned beef in the United States. Of 
course, the requirements that there must 
be quantity and quality would not be met. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Let me ask the Sen- 
ator about wool. We all know that we 
do not produce in this country enough 
wool for our own demands. I have the 
figures on that matter before me. While 
it is true that beef is selling at this time 
at 25 percent above parity in the United 
States, wool is selling even higher as 
compared to parity. 

Mr. ADAMS. All those figures are 
contained in the Senate hearings, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but I have them 
here on a single sheet of paper, which 
will make it unnecessary for Members to 
peruse the entire hearings in order to get 
the figures. Wool is now selling at 143 
percent of parity in the United States, 
We do not produce enough wool to sup- 
ply our domestic demand; and the pro- 
portion of wool which we produce to sup- 
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ply our domestic demand has grown 
smaller as a result of our defense pro- 
gram. From 1935 to 1939 the mill con- 
sumption of wool in the United States 
was 636,000,000 pounds. In 1940 it was 
683,000,000 pounds, and for 1941 it is esti- 
mated at 850,000,000 pounds. In order 
to consume that much wool, which is now 
selling at 143 percent of parity, we must 
import wool from other countries. 
Whether it comes from South America, 
Australia, or any other country does not 
matter. If those figures are accurate, 
would the Senator’s interpretation of his 
own amendment permit the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, or any other 
Government agency to buy the required 
poundage of wool from other countries, 
if necessary, in order to supply our do- 
mestic demand for the Army and Navy? 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator’s state- 
ment of facts again answers his own 
question. The amendment provides that 
if there is not an adequate quantity in 
the United States the Secretary may buy 
abroad. The Senator says in his state- 
ment of facts that there is not a suffi- 
cient supply in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that is the 
general situation, which we all recognize 
to exist. 

Mr. ADAMS. Therefore, under this 
amendment the Secretary would be per- 
mitted to buy abroad. 

I know that the Senator is interested 
in protecting the producers of wool, 
cattle, and all the various other agricul- 
tural products of the United States. 
The Senator does not mean that the 
foreign markets shall be open to pur- 
chases if the domestic markets can make 
reasonable provision. As the Senator 
knows, there are those in the United 
States—very few in number, I think— 
who seem to be more interested in getting 
a dollar's worth of business from abroad 
than $5 worth of business within the 
country. I am one of those who have 
been up against the problem a number of 
times. Some persons would rather im- 
port something from some other country 
than buy it or permit it to be produced 
in the United States. If something is 
produced in the United States, every dol- 
lar is spent within the United States. 
However, in the case of a dollar’s worth 
of imports we are lucky if we receive 
back 25 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I am not one of those, either 
inside or outside this body, who prefer to 
encourage the purchase of commodities 
from abroad when we have the commodi- 
ties in the United States for our own sup- 
ply. However, I think we should consid- 
er the possibility that with respect to 
certain commodities we may take such 
action here as to stimulate artificially 
the prices and leave the consumer out of 
the equation. In the years to come we 
may find ourselves in such a position 
that we will be harmed in the long run 
by the narrow, short-sighted policy which 
I have in mind. 

Take the cattle situation as an exam- 
ple. As I said a while ago, beef cattle are 
bringing 25 percent above parity. Be- 
cause of that fact heifers are being with- 
held from the market for breeding pur- 
poses. In a few years—certainly not 
more than 7, and perhaps within 2 or 3 
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years—there may be an overproduction 
of beef cattle in the United States which 
may drive down the prices to the point 
where they were in 1933 and 1934. While 
it might now seem as though it were a 
wise thing to encourage overproduction 
because of the price, we know that, in 
the long run, over a period of 5 or 7 
years, when the price is boosted the re- 
sult is overproduction, and later the price 
is driven down to the point where it is 
less than the cost of production. 

Looking at the matter from the long- 
range standpoint, while we all prefer the 
purchase of products in the United States 
when they are available, I doubt the wis- 
dom of encouraging that policy by law to 
such an extent as to bring about over- 
production of any commodity so as to 
drive the price down within the course 
of a few years. When the emergency 
shall have been terminated we expect to 
go back to normal supply and demand 
with respect to the consumption of com- 
modities, as well as the prices which the 
farmers are to receive. The thing which 
I fear is overproduction. Nobody can 
look into the future and see what will 
happen. We should all like to see Amer- 
ican farm life strike a level at which it 
would not be subject to fluctuations up 
and down to the extent that the farmer 
can never know as much as a year ahead 
what he may depend upon. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt the Senator, as he knows, be- 
cause of the prices we have in this country 
an increasing production of cattle and 
wool, Are the cattle producers and the 
sheep raisers to be advantaged by lessen- 
ing their American market or by increas- 
ing their American market? Every 
pound of beef and every pound of wool 
which is bought from abroad lessens the 
American market and has a tendency to 
bring about a condition of oversupply in 
this country. The very thing of which 
the Senator is apprehensive, and of which 
I am apprehensive, woulc be hastened by 
unreasonable foreign purchases. 

Mr. BARKLEY. i realize the force of 
what the Senator says. I do not think 
that by any legislative policy, however 
advantageous it may appear temporarily, 
we ought to encourage such an overpro- 
duction of any commodity as to bring 
about a debacle in the price and the 
ability of the farmer to sell his produc- 
tion a year or two from now, which would 
more than offset any advantages he 
might now receive in the way of price of 
ability to sell what he produces. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator will con- 
cede that the amendment which I have 
offered improves the language of the bill 
as it stands, will he not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am frank to say 
that I think it does improve the language 
of the House bill. 

Mr. HATCH and Mr. THOMAS of 
Idaho addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorato yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to my neighbor 
(Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
still interested in the language of the 
amendment. Judging from the discus- 
sion which has taken place, I do not 
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think there is any difference between the 
intention and purposes of those who 
offer the amendment and of those who 
desire to support it. I think they are in 
agreement as to intention, but there is a 
disagreement as to language. I have 
never been one of those who have ap- 
proved the “and/or” policy in writing 
legislation. However, I am wondering 
whether or not the Senator from Colo- 
rado would be willing to say “and/or” 
instead of merely “and.” 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, it hap- 
pens to be my great privilege to serve 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee under that distinguished states- 
man, the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass. I could not get along 
with him and I would not be permitted 
to serve on his committee if I were to 
consent to writing “and/or” in an 
amendment which I offered. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. HATCH. We have listened to 
discussion by able Senators on both sides 
of the question. It seems to me that we 
ought to be able satisfactorily to work 
out the problem and obtain a vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the attention 
of the majority leader for a moment in 
connection with parity prices. 

The wool growers have exactly the 
same problem as have the tobacco grow- 
ers. On two occasions the parity price 
of tobacco has been changed by legisla- 
tive action for the reason that it was not 
considered that the parity price was a 
fair price. The parity price of wool was 
fixed, together with the parity prices of 
other commodities, with the years from 
1909 to 1914 being the base period. Sen- 
ators who remember the situation and 
the fight over the Underwood tariff bill 
will recall that wool was put on the free 
list in 1913. For a year prior to that 
time wool growers were hardly able to 
sell their wool at any price. The war 
broke out in 1914, and the price of wool 
went up. Following the close of the war, 
the price of wool dropped until sheep 
were worth hardly 50 cents a head. That 
matter has been repeatedly discussed 
with representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture. The representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture entirely 
agree with the position of the wool grow- 
ers that the parity price of wool is not 
based on the proper kind of computation. 
In the Department it has been inferred 
that a bill would be passed—and such 
a bill is now being drafted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—changing the par- 
ity period for wool. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho that one can hardly 
draw a parallel between the respective 
situations of two agricultural products, 
eae THOMAS of Idaho. That is quite 

e. 
Mr. BARKLEY. From time immemo- 
rial a certain type of tobacco grown in 
the United States has found its market 
in Europe. Now that market has been 
cut off. We passed a law changing the 
basis of parity for tobacco. We did not 
do it in an appropriation bill. We did 
not do it in a provision prohibiting any 
department purchasing anything from a 
foreign country. We passed a substan- 
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tive act changing the basis of parity for 
tobacco. 

I do not recall that that has been done 
with respect to wool, and I do not believe 
it has been done within the past year or 
two. The parity price for wool is now 
23.4 cents a pound, whereas wool is actu- 
ally bringing 33.4 cents a pound; but even 
if we were to pass a law raising the 
parity price for wool, I doubt very much 
if Congress would go beyond the price 
of 33.4 cents a pound, which wool is now 
bringing. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Idaho concluded? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I have not 
yet concluded; I desire to occupy the floor 
for a further moment. 

With reference to the question of the 
parity price and the fact that it is 23 
cents, as the Senator from Kentucky says, 
that is true as fixed on the basis of the 
Underwood Free Tariff Act. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr, President, the Un- 
derwood Free Tariff Act has not been in 
effect since 1921, and the bill providing 
for parity for wool and all other agricul- 
tural products was passed in 1933 or 1934; 
so that it could not be on the basis of the 
Underwood Tariff Act. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. If the Senator 
will permit me to do so, I desire to state 
that the base period on which the parity 
price was paid was from 1909 to 1914. 

Mr. BYRNES. Nineteen hundred and 
nine was 4 years before the Underwood 
Act passed, and 1914 was only about 6 
months after the Underwood Act became 
effective. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. But the agita- 
tion on the Underwood bill had resulted 
in a decrease in the price of wool before 
the bill was actually enacted. 

There is no contention by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regarding what the 
parity price of wool should be. The 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture admit that at the present 
time the parity price is not a fair price. 
We are not trying on an appropriation 
bill to change the parity price at all. If 
the parity price is to be changed it will be 
changed through congressional action, 
oe on its own merit and on nothing 
else. 

The point I desire to make is that if the 
Senator will take a period from 1920 to 
1929, or any other period of equitable 
prices, he will find that the parity price 
of wool today would be 37 cents instead 
of 23 cents. I have placed all that ma- 
terial in the Recorp for the information 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ADAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I desire 
to ask the Senator from Colorado if he 
has a copy of his amendment before him? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; I have. 

Mr. BYRNES. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the language: 

Except insofar as the head of the depart- 
ment concerned shall determine that such 
articles of food or clothing cannot be pro- 
cured of satisfactory quality and in sufficient 
quantities and at reasonable prices as and 
when needed. 
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Judging from what the Senator had in 
mind, I imagine he would not have any 
objection to adding, after the word “pro- 
cured,” the words “within the United 
States.” 

Mr. ADAMS. Entirely so; I think 
those words should be in the amendment. 
As a matter of fact I had intended to in- 
clude them. 

Mr. BYRNES. Iam sure that is what 
the Senator intended. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will agree that after the word “pro- 
cured” there be inserted the words “in 
the United States”? 

Mr. BYRNES. That is all. 

Mr. ADAMS. I will modify my amend- 
ment to that effect. - 

Mr. BYRNES. I think the insertion of 
the words “in the United States” after 
the word “procured” will make clear what 
the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; so that it will read: 

Cannot be procured in the United States 
of satisfactory quality and in sufficient 
quantities and at reasonable prices as and 
when needed. 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I desire 
to state to the Senator from Colorado 
that, like many others on the floor of 
the Senate, I am in doubt as to whether 
the word “and” or the word “or” should 
be used. The Senator from Arizona first 
suggested it. 

Mr. ADAMS. I suggest that Iam quite 
clear that the word “and” is what the 
Senator from South Carolina would de- 
sire to have in the bill; but I will say 
further to the Senator—and he is in a 
position where he can help carry out 
my suggestion—that if this amendment 
is adopted, and if it stays in the bill, the 
matter will go to conference, and we shall 
be able to sit down and very carefully 
study the effect of it. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I was 
about to say in the time of the Senator 
from Colorado that the question is one 
which can be determined only when we 
sit down at the committee table quietly 
to consider it, instead of in discussion 
upon the floor of the Senate. 

As I read the amendment, it differs 
from the buy-American law only in the 
elimination of the words “when incon- 
sistent with the public interest.” 

Mr. ADAMS. No; there are a number 
of things in the buy-American law that 
are not in the amendment I offer. That 
deals with manufactured products of va- 
rious kinds. My amendment is limited to 
food and clothing. The Buy American 
Act has a much wider scope. However, I 
think that probably the amendment cov- 
ers some things that the Buy American 
Act does not cover. I have not attempted 
to set them down. The Buy American 
Act deals primarily with manufactured 
articles. As I recollect, the Buy Ameri- 
can Act contains two categories. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if there 
were an absolutely essential article which 
could not be obtained in America, then 
would we have to do without it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado and I are in accord 
on the proposition that no part of the 
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funds provided by this particular bill 
could be used for the purchase of foreign 
canned corned beef, “except insofar as 
the head of the department concerned 
shall determine that such articles 

cannot be procured of satisfac- 
pine quality and in sufficient quantities 
and at reasonable prices” in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to ask the Senator from Colorado a prac- 
tical question. He and I both represent 
States where beef is produced and where 
wool is produced. What the wool grower 
is interested in is in obtaining a market 
this year for the spring clip of wool. 
Last year we made large appropriations 
in the latter half of the year; but pur- 
chases were made in the fall of the year 
when the clip belonging to the growers 
had been sold, and the speculators or 
middle man got the profit or the benefit 
of the increase in price. 

Recently we appropriated $165,000,000 
to the Army to permit them to begin the 
manufacture of wool cloth a year ahead, 
and that will make the clip of wool now 
being taken from the backs of the sheep 
available ahead of the coming fiscal year, 
into the blankets that have been au- 
thorized by the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator will re- 
member that we advanced one appro- 
priation in order to have the money 
available to go into the new clothing and 
so that the grower might have the ad- 
vantage of the purchase, by knowing that 
a large sum of money was available for 
purchasing woolen goods. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then the effect of the 
Senator’s amendment would be that the 
purchase of wool and of woolen cloth, 
and the advertisement for bids for those 
commodities, would make it possible for 
those who are manufacturing the cloth 
that is to be purchased with the money 
authorized by this bill to use the present 
spring clip of American-grown wool; and 
the inclusion of the Senator’s amend- 
ment in the bill would require that that 
source of supply be looked to first, as 
against a foreign source? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the present Amer- 
ican spring clip of wool can be obtained 
in sufficient quantities to supply the 
orders that will be made available by this 
money, and of good quality and at a rea- 
sonable price, the American wool will be 
used as against the foreign wool? 

Mr. ADAMS. I think the Senator has 
stated the whole matter. The purpose 
of the amendment is to see that the 
American producer has the preference, 
and at a time when it will do him the 
most good, and yet at the same time not 
to put shackles on the defense depart- 
ments in making their purchases and 
make it possible for them to be held up. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That clears up the 
wool situation. Now as to canned corned 
beef, let us be specific about that. 

Mr. ADAMS. May I tell the Senator 
something about canned meat? A few 
years ago a Republican candidate for 
Congress was campaigning and he had 
two cans of corned beef of foreign origin 
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and was denouncing the Democrats be- 
cause of such importations. I thought 
that it was all “phoney,” that somebody 
at the national headquarters had sent 
him the cans of corned beef. So I rather 
ridiculed the man trying to campaign 
all over a district on two cans of corned 
beef. When I myself went to the store 
I had to withdraw all the things I had 
said, because I found a good deal of dif- 
ficulty in getting cans of American 
corned beef. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If in truth and in fact 
there is no corned beef canned in the 
United States except upon order from 
the Army or the Navy or the Civilian 
Conservation Corps—and it is my under- 
standing that there is no canned corned 
beef manufactured in any material quan- 
tity for general public sale in the United 
States—that is one thing. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. HAYDEN. Another is that if there 
is a difference in price as much as has 
been stated to our committee, of between 
20 and 30 cents a pound, or over 33% 
percent, that again would make it possi- 
ble to buy the foreign article. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am very much im- 
pressed with the anxiety of Senators to 
vote. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand, and 
I am just as anxious to come to a vote as 
is any other Senator in the Chamber, but 
it is important, I think, to make this 
matter clear in the Recorp. I feel that 
the contribution the Senator from Colo- 
rado has made by his amendment is 
characteristic of him; it is a substantial 
enlightenment and illumination of the 
situation. But I want to make it quite 
clear that, while I believe his amend- 
ment greatly improves the language 
which the committee struck out, we 
should be careful in this matter to pre- 
serve the gains which have already been 
won. It is always difficult to devise lan- 
guage which will accomplish the real 
intent. 

Mr. ADAMS. I hope the Senator is 
not doing, as some judges do, namely, 
complimenting an attorney in his court 
and then deciding against him. 

Mr. OMAHONMEN. The Senator from 
Colorado knows well that I do not do 
that with him or anybody else, but I 
desire the Members of the Senate, and 
particularly those who represent the live- 
stock States, to know that the Office of 
Production Management has displayed 
a completely satisfactory disposition to 
protect the interests of the producers. 
Those representatives of the organized 
livestock industry who have presented 
themselves to the Office of Production 
Management and who have talked with 
Mr. Douglas MacKeachie and with Mr. 
Donald Nelson, came away from those 
conferences perfectly well satisfied that 
the Defense Council intends to deal 
fairly with the producers of America. 

As long ago as the middle of Febru- 
ary I received a letter from Mr. Nelson, 
Director of the Division of Purchases. 
The letter was addressed to me after a 
conference with the officers and directors 
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of the American Livestock Association. 
The letter reads: 
OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1941. 
Hon. JosEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR O’MaHoney: When you in- 
formed me last week that your recent dis- 
cussions with representatives of our cattle 
producers indicated that they would have 
no objections in the present emergency to 
the purchase of necessary Army and Navy 
supplies of canned corned beef in South 
America if such purchases are made in such 
a way as not to be injurious to the Ameri- 
can cattle producers, you inquired concern- 
ing the plans of the Government. I have 
investigated this matter, and I can inform 
you that it is not contemplated to purchase 
more than 20,000,000 pounds of canned corn 
beef from South America for defense pur- 
poses for the fiscal year 1941, and with re- 
spect to the purchase of fresh meat for the 
armed services that no change is contem- 
plated in the present plans of the Govern- 
ment to obtain such supplies from domestic 
sources. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donap M. NELSON, 
Director, Division of Purchases. 


I confirmed that letter by telephone 
with Mr. Nelson today, who assured me 
that his whole purpose is for the fiscal 
year beginning in July. That is what he 
meant in this letter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does Mr. Nelson un- 
derstand it, as I do, and as the Senator 
from Colorado indicated he did, that un- 
der the terms of the Adams amendment 
the proposal to buy 20,000,000 pounds of 
corned beef can be carried out? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would be my 
impression that it could be carried out 
under that amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly my im- 
pression. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But, of course, the 
language of this amendment has not been 
presented to Mr. Nelson. 

Mr, ADAMS. Mr. Nelson has not ac- 
quired membership in the body as yet. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; but the Sena- 
tor from Arizona asked me if Mr. Nelson 
understood what this would mean. 

Mr. ADAMS. And I intimated that it 
had not been submitted to him, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I gave that an- 
swer. I am sure that if I were to ask 
for information as to a certain proposal 
from any person, the proposal would have 
to be presented to any such person. That 
would be perfectly logical. 

Now, I desire to read another letter 
from Mr. Nelson, because it has to do 
with wool, with respect to which the Sen- 
ator from Arizona was asking a question 
a moment ago. The letter is also ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Wyoming 
and reads: 

OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 

Washington, D. C., March 31, 1941. 
Hon. JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Senator: We had a very pleasant 
meeting this afternoon with Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Wilson, representing 
the wool growers, to discuss our purchases 
of wool goods. 

They told me that the thing they were 
most interested in was to get information 
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out to the wool growers as to how much 
wool the Government was going to buy, and, 
if possible, to place the tender of bids with 
the mills during the time when the wool 
growers were marketing their clip. They felt 
that when the Government ordered after the 
clip was marketed the growers did not get 
the benefit they should from the Govern- 
ment program. I agreed with them, thought 
their position was fair, and we determined 
upon the following course: 

1. That we would get out from this office 
a publicity release telling the wool growers 
that we were going to place Government re- 
quirements about the middle of June and to 
tell them definitely the amount we were 
going to buy. 

2. We agreed to put out tenders of bids 
at that time for the requirements of the 
armed services so that the mills would be able 
to arrange for the domestic wool they were 
going to use while the wool was in the 
growers’ hands. 

3. We agreed that we would, after confer- 
ence with them, set a method of determining 
a fair price for domestic wool at the time 
that the bids were eing placed. 

4. We agreed that at the time the bids 
were being placed we would discuss with 
them the differential between foreign and 
domestic wool which would, in our combined 
judgments, bring about the fair price for the 
domestic wool grower. 

They were in full accord and seemed to be 
tremendously pleased. They felt that if this 
program was carried out the domestic wool 
grower would get a fair break out of the 
Government purchases. 

I want you to know that as far as this 
Office is concerned we want to do everything 
we can to help the domestic wool grower get 
a fair price for his clip. The quartermaster, 
represented by General Corbin and Colonel 
Hardigg, agreed with the program 100 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp M. NELSON, 
Director of Purchases. 


Mr. ADAMS. The gentleman referred 
to appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wanted to ask 
the Senator whether he felt that the 
amendment which he has offered would 
in any way interfere with carrying out 
the program outlined in these two 
letters? 

Mr. ADAMS. No; but I think it will 
tend to remind the gentlemen referred 
to that the purpose of Congress is to have 
the American producers protected so far 
as it is possible to do so without injury 
to the Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
RecorD, in addition to the letters which 
I have read, one which I have received 
from Mr. J. B. Wilson, secretary of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wrominc Woot Growers ASSOCIATION, 
April 1, 1941. 
Hon. JosePpH C. O’MAHONEY, 
232 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: I have read the 
letter from Mr. Donald M. Nelson, Director 
of Processing, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, under date of March 31 regarding 
conference held with Mr. Nelson and his 
associates by representatives of wool growers, 
cooperative-marketing agencies, and wool 
dealers. Mr. Nelson’s letter to you sets forth 
a clear understanding of the agreement 
reached between Mr. Nelson, representing 
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the Office of Production Management, and 
the representatives of the wool growers. Mr. 
Nelson was most cooperative and very fair. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. B. WILSON, Secretary. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to present to the Senate a telegram I 
have received from Mr. Will J. Miller, 
head of the livestock industry of the 
State of Kansas, and secretary of the 
Kansas State Livestock Association, in 
which he says: 

We urge giving American food and clothing 
a preference in Army bill for the protection 
of the livestock producers of America. 


I also present a telegram from R. A. 
Willis, president of the Kansas City 
Livestock Exchange, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Kansas Crry, Mo. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate: 

Think Senate vote 34 to 29 restoring provi- 
sion in H. R. 4124 giving preference to Ameri- 
can producers of feed and clothing purchases 
by the Army should stand as voted for the 
protection of the livestock producers of the 
United States. 


R. A. Wrs, 
President, Kansas City Livestock Exchange. 


Mr. President, I should like to see lan- 
guage prohibiting the purchase of for- 
eign-produced foodstuffs and foods for the 
Army and Navy retained. It seems to me 
the language of the prohibition, which 
has been carried in these appropriation 
bills for years is sufficiently broad to pro- 
tect the Government in purchasing nec- 
rars supplies outside continental United 

ates. 


I believe that the American farmers 
are still entitled to the American market, 
to the extent they are able and qualified 
to fill demands, both as to Government 
purchases and private purchases. The 
farmers of this country will have to carry 
a heavy share of the national-defense 
costs, which are running into billions of 
dollars. Itis peculiarly unfair, it seems to 
me, to use taxpayers’ money to buy from 
foreign producers when our own farmers 
can meet all demands. 

For years the Senate has refused to 
meet heavy pressure to allow imports of 
Argentine beef and other products to 
wreck prices for domestic producers, for 
American farm products in American 
markets. Now a flank attack is being at- 
tempted in the name of national defense, 
I am fully sympathetic with the plight 
of farmers of other nations, but I still am 
for the American farmer first. It is most 
unfair to Keep the restrictions on manu- 
factured imports, thus raising higher and 
higher the prices of things the farmer 
must buy, and then turn around and 
bring in imports of foreign-produced 
commodities to lower the prices of 
American farm products on the American 
market. Let us not put on the American 
farmer so great a part of the sacrifices 
which must be borne. I am against the 
original committee amendment. 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
a telegram which I should like to have 
put into the Recorp to express the 
opinion of the president of the United 
States L.vestock Association that the 
farmers and producers of America are in 
Position to produce what is required in 
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the way of food and clothing for the 
Army. Representing the farmers, we 
are perfectly willing to leave the matter 
to the judgment of those on whom the 
responsibility is placed. If this pro- 
vision goes through, we will accept it. 

I ask to have the telegram to which I 
have referred inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sewanp, NEBR., April 1, 1941. 
Senator HucH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building: 

The farmer and livestock producer can sup- 
ply the Navy and Army with all the food and 
clothing needed. We are asking Congress to 
protect the American markets for our Ameri- 
can producers. 

D. M. Hiwpepranp, President, 
United States Livestock Association, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
Hewat is taken I wish to say just a 
wo 


As the bill came over from the House, 
it operated as an absolute prohibition 
against the purchase of quantities of 
things that have been discussed here for 
the Army and the Navy. It has im- 
pressed a good many of us that that was 
a mistaken policy, especially in dealing 
with our Western Hemisphere situation. 

We have received almost universal co- 
operation among the South and Central 
American nations in trying to bring 
about what we have been pleased to call 
hemispheric solidarity. There was a time 
when people in the United States and in 
Latin America regarded that purely as a 
selfish American doctrine. It may have 
originated in a certain degree of selfish- 
ness when James Monroe issued his 
original doctrine in 1823, declaring that 
any effort on the part of a European na- 
tion to gain a foothold in the Western 
Hemisphere would be regarded by this 
country as an unfriendly act because it 
might endanger the stability and the 
safety and undermine the foundations of 
our own American democracy. We have 
gone a long way from that selfish idea, 
however. While we have not in any way 
withdrawn from the obligations imposed 
upon us in the establishment and main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine, we have 
come to a more general conception of the 
idea that the solidarity of the American 
republics in the Western Hemisphere is 
of interest to all of them, in addition to 
the interest which it may hold for the 
people of the United States. 

Conferences have been held in the 
Western Hemisphere, and cooperation, 
coordination, and a sympathetic ap- 
proach to these problems have been 
worked out by the United States in col- 
laboration with the Latin-American na- 
tions; and it seems to me it is a happy 
omen for peace and stability of democ- 
racy in the Western Hemisphere. In 
dealing with these domestic problems of 
ours I believe it to be essential for us 
to keep that situation in mind, because 
it seems to me it is infinitely more valu- 
able to us as a Nation and to our fight for 
the maintenance of democracy, not only 
in the United States but throughout the 
Americas ana throughout the world, that 
we should have and be able to maintain 
the confidence of the smaller nations in 
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the Western Hemisphere than for us to 
reap some temporary advantage by a re- 
striction requiring the purchase of some 
infinitesimal quantity of commodities in 
the United States rather than affording 
a market to some of the people who are 
dependent upon us and upon whom we 
are dependent. 

I do not wish to take the time to show 
the advantage we are now obtaining in 
our trade with South and Central Amer- 
ica; but I wanted to make this brief 
statement, because under the interpreta- 
tion of the Adams amendment as I have 
been able to understand it, and as the 
Senator from Colorado himself has in- 
terpreted his own amendment, it im- 
proves the language of the House bill. It 
takes away the rigidity of the language 
of the House bill. Under the conditions 
set out in the amendment, it authorizes 
the War and Navy Departments, and any 
other agency of the Government, to buy 
these things in other countries if the 
quantity available in the United States 
is not sufficient, or the quality is not up 
to standard, or the price is unreasonable; 
and, in my judgment, it enables the War 
and Navy Departments and other agen- 
cies of the Government to do practically 
what they might have done if the lan- 
guage of the House bill had been stricken 
out. 

In view of the fact that the bill must go 
to conference anyway with this language 
in it, and that the conferees will have 
more time to. work out the meticulous- 
ness of language required, it seems to me 
that under the circumstances there can 
be no objection to the acceptance of the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Apams], as modified. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arizona 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 16, after 
line 2, it is proposed to insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Improvement and maintenance, irrigation 
systems, Crow Reservation, Mont.: For opera- 
tion and maintenance of the irrigation sys- 
tems on the Crow Reservation, Mont., fiscal 
year 1941, $2,000, to be added to the $35,000 
appropriated for this purpose in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, 1941. 

Natives in Alaska: For an additional 
amount for education of natives in Alaska, 
fiscal year 1941, including the same objects 
and limitations specified under this head in 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1941, $80,000. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

Owyhee project, Oregon: For an additional 

amount for operation and maintenance, from 


the reclamation fund, special fund, fiscal 
year 1941, $55.000. 


Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. President, this 
amendment is in conformity with a 
Budget estimate which was submitted to 
Congress yesterday. I have submitted it 
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to the chairman of the committee, and 
it is agreeable to him. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not 
know that I shall object to these items. 
It seems to me strange, however, that 
they are offered as amendments at this 
time, when the appropriation bill for the 
Interior Department will come along 
within 10 days. This procedure may be 
in order, but it seems to me quite out 
of order. The items involve reclamation 
and some matters on Indian reservations. 
I must be advised of the insistent demand 
and the reason of the emergency that 
brings them into this bill. The amend- 
ment is clearly out of the usual practice, 
and does not conform to the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, it entirely con- 
forms to the rules of the Senate. This 
is a deficiency bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And this estimate was 
submitted as a deficieney estimate. Let 
me explain it. 

As to the Owyhee project in Oregon, 
the Department says: 

This estimate is to provide necessary funds 
for the operation and maintenance of this 
project for the remainder of the present 
fiscal year, There are approximately 600 miles 
of canals and laterals on this project and a 
series of heavy slides during the past year 
has resulted in unexpected heavy mainte- 
nance costs. 


Because of the landslides, an appro- 
priation of $55,000 is necessary for the 
maintenance of the project for the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year. 

The $2,000 in Montana has already 
been collected from the settlers, and suffi- 
cient funds are available in the account 
covering collections from water users to 
provide the amount requested. 

The item for education of natives in 
Alaska, the Department says, is due to 
the fact that the ships sail up there in 
the spring, and it is impossible to wait 
until the first of July for the regular ap- 
propriations. 

These are all emergency appropriations 
requested in a Budget estimate, author- 
ized by law, and entirely appropriate on 
this bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I did 
not mean literally that the amendment 
is in violation of the rules of the Senate; 
but there is a clearly established practice 
which is attempted to be evaded each 
year by placing specific projects, which 
belong to some regular annual appropri- 
ation bill, in an emergency deficiency 
bill, and rushing them through without 
the committees having general jurisdic- 
tion having an opportunity to be heard. 
I am not fond of the practice; and the 
mere fact that one of the amendments 
deals with a project in my State has no 
effect whatever on me. I am quite will- 
ing, as a resident of that beautiful State, 
to wait until the Interior appropriation 
bill comes along; but that is not an an- 
swer to the problem, by any means. 

I am helpless to object, but I desire to 
point out the bad practice involved in 
a proceeding of this kind. I would not 
object if the Interior Department bill had 
been completed, or it would be 60 or 90 
days before it came in, but it is only a 
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week or 10 days off, and rushing in on 
the floor of the Senate, after consulting 
with the chairman of the subcommittee 
having charge of the deficiency bill, and 
attempting a thing of this sort, is very 
poor practice. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me ask the 
Senator from Arizona how it came about 


that the Budget Bureau sent up the 


estimates? 

Mr. HAYDEN. My information came 
from the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, who said there were three 
emergency matters, and that a Budget 
estimate had been submitted. The esti- 
mates were sent up yesterday and printed 
this morning. In each instance the 
emergency is one in which the Depart- 
ment is vitally interested, because it is 
important to make the shipment to 
Alaska in the spring and not wait until 
the first of July. Landslides have oc- 
curred in the Oregon project, and the 
canals have to be cleaned out. The 
$2,000 for the Crow Reservation has al- 
ready been collected, and the amount 
carried in the bill is needed to carry on 
the work. 

These are all legitimate deficiencies 
which should be carried in this bill, and 
not postponed for inclusion in the regu- 
lar Interior Department appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is al- 
ways very persuasive, both on the floor 
of the Senate and in the committee, but 
no one knows better than does the Sena- 
tor from Arizona that Budget estimates 
for reclamation have been greatly re- 
duced for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. They are for mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the reason 
why I rose to make the inquiry. The 
Senator has satisfied me by his answers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIF CLERK. On page 14, after 
line 8, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: 

The provisions of section 4 of the act 
approved April 25, 1939 (53 Stat. 590-592), 
shall be applicable to the Public Works proj- 
ect mentioned in this title. 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, the 
Navy Department advised me after the 
bill had been reported that there was an 
omission. The language, now suggested, 
was not in the bill at the place indicated, 
and they stated the result would be that 
the Department would be unable to pro- 
ceed with two projects, one at San Diego 
and the construction of the marine proj- 
ect, without advertising for bids. It is 
necessary to include this language in 
order to enable them to proceed as they 
have with all other projects. I, there- 
fore, offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator from Colorado 
what the total amount appropriated by 
the bill is. 

Mr. ADAMS. My figures indicate that 
the appropriation will be about $4,430,- 
000,000. That would have to be divided 
into appropriations and contract author- 
izations. The appropriations as recom- 
mended by the bill, as reported, amount 
to $2,295,830,000, and contract author- 
izations to $2,093,453,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
merely emphasizes the comment which I 
made yesterday when I was discussing 
the report of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. Many Members 
of the Senate were kind enough to re- 
mark to me that they were very much 
interested in the map from the maga- 
zine Life, which I used to illustrate 
the distribution of the appropriations 
which are being made for national de- 
fense. Because of that interest, I had 
an enlargement of the map made, which 
Senators will find hanging upon the wall 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
F 

e. 

The bill (H. R. 4124) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. Grass, Mr. McCKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Byrnes, Mr. HOLMAN, and Mr. LODGE 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRNES submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2788) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 24, and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$400,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$2,886,- 
620”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert: “$79,800,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 4, 5. 
and 23. E 
CARTER GLASS, 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Atva B. ADAMS, 
GeEraLp P. NYE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. A. Wooprum, 
JED JOHNSON, 
JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, 
JOHN M. HOUSTON, 
JOE STARNES, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Francis Case (with res- 
ervation as to No. 5), 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 2788, which was read as 
follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 27, 1941. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 4 and 23 to the bill (H. R. 
2788) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes, and concur therein; and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 5 
to said bill and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert: “for any purpose for 
which the Congress has previously made ap- 
propriation or authorization and without 
regard to the provisions of law regulating the 
expenditure of Government funds or the em- 
ployment of persons in the Government 
service, such as section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes and the civil-service and classifica- 
tion laws, and any waiver hereunder of the 
provisions of any law regulating such ex- 
penditure or such employment shall not be 
exercised by any agency unless the allocation 
to such agency or subsequent action of the 
President in connection therewith permits 
any such waiver to be availed of.” 


Mr. BYRNES. I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 5. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
3735, the annual Agricultural Depart- 
ment supply bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3735) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, and that 
committee amendments be first consid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a few remarks on the item “Forest 
influences,” contained in the pending bill. 
I ask unanimous consent to have placed 
in the Record at this point the item ap- 
pearing in the bill from line 20 on page 
42 to and including line 2 on page 43. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Forest influences: For investigations and 
experiments at forest experiment stations or 
elsewhere for determining and demonstrating 
the influence of natural vegetative cover char- 
acteristic of forest, range, or other wild land 
on water conservation, flood control, stream- 
flow regulation, erosion, climate, and main- 
tenance of soil productivity, and for develop- 


ing preventive and control measures therefor, 
$135,000. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the need 
for an increase of $47,000 in the forest- 
influences item has been evident to me. 
Additional work at the Allegheny Forest 
Experiment Station will well repay the 
increase. However, after talking with 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Senate Appropriations, which has in 
hand the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, H. R. 3735, I 
have agreed not to press for the increase 
in that bill because I have been informed 
that the subcommittee has not had suf- 
ficient opportunity to examine the re- 
quest. The proposed work is primarily 
to determine the effect of forests on 
stream behavior, especially the effect 
that forests may have on mine water 
and on floods. 

The mine-water problem is a serious 
one in the coal region of Pennsylvania, 
as it is in the other coal sections of the 
country. Flooding has shut down mines, 
endangered the lives of miners, and 
caused heavy losses to the operators. In 
the past 10 years one company alone has 
spent $10,000,000 merely for pumping 
equipment, to say nothing of the cost 
of operation. 

Shut-downs of the mines due to flood- 
ing increases the unemployment situa- 
tion as miners who otherwise might be 
employed are thrown out of work. The 
State of Pennsylvania spent $600,000 last 
year in dewatering closed mines in an 
effort to alleviate the unemployment 
situation. 

Most of the forests in the mine region 
have been very badly abused. They have 
been cut over and burned repeatedly so 
that there now exists only a scrub forest. 
Many believe that by forestry and sup- 
plemental forestry engineering measures 
it will be possibly greatly to decrease the 
amount of water which gets into the 
mines. If this is so, considerable values 
will accrue to everyone—the mine owner, 
the miner, and the public at large. 

In addition, low-water flows in such 
streams as the Allegheny River are be- 
Iieved to be a result of destructive forest 
practices. This low-water flow appears 
to last longer than formerly, and the 
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available water supplies appear to be de- 
creasing. Such decreased flows result in 
greater pollution, concentration of in- 
dustrial acids in the streams, and heavy 
industrial losses. For example, steel 
mills must have large amounts of rela- 
tively pure water for maximum produc- 
tion. Losses due to pollution and to de- 
creased flow cost industry in Pennsyl- 
vania approximately $1,000,000 annually. 

Along with the decreased summer flow 
is the interruption to navigation. Sand 
bars and other such obstacles, largely 
the result of land mismanagement and 
forest abuse, become a real deterrent to 
navigation during the summer months. 
Proper forestry measures, some believe, 
would increase the summer flow largely 
through the reduction of flood run-off. 

Floods appear to be increasing in mag- 
nitude and number. In part this is due 
to the impoverished forest conditions 
which favor rapid snow-melt and early 
run-off. Flocd damages in Pennsylvania 
alone amount to about $5,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

A study of the relations between for- 
ests and water is needed. Such a study 
would determine how far we could uti- 
lize the forest in controlling surface flow 
so as to keep water out of the mines. It 
would determine how forestry could be 
utilized in maintaining higher summer 
fiows, and what could be done through 
various forestry measures to delay rapid 
snow-melt and prevent floods. 

It is estimated that such a study would 
cost $47,000. It would cover the forest 
region served by the upper Ohio and 
Susquehanna Rivers and their tribu- 
taries and probably would have applica- 
tion elsewhere in the mining sections of 
the country and in the Northeast. 

Land is available for the study without 
additional cost, and many facilities have 
been proffered by mining companies of 
the region which have offered to coop- 
erate fully if the Federal Government 
takes the lead. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania has indicated a willingness to co- 
operate, and it is to be expected that 
forestry agencies in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and West Virginia will 
also aid. 

The need for the study has been recog- 
nized by the Department, which has in- 
cluded it as one of the outstanding proj- 
ects in its national program of work 
under this appropriation. 

No work of the kind contemplated is 
under way by any agency, and, so far as 
is known, no similar work has been pro- 
posed. 

The proposed research is Federal 
rather than local. The problem tran- 
scends State boundaries. It involves con- 
siderable federally owned lands, and the 
problem of unemployment is now recog- 
nized as reaching out beyond State lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Office of the Secretary—Salaries’’, 
on page 2, line 5, after the word “else- 
where”, to strike out “$601,424” and in- 
sert “$609,424.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Miscellaneous expenses, De- 
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partment of Agriculture”, on page 4, line 


19, after the word “advertising”, to strike 
out “and press clippings.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 3, after the words “total, office of the 
Secretary”, to strike out “$700,765” and 
insert “$708,765.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of the Solicitor”, on page 
7, line 17, after the word “involved”, to 
insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional provisos: “Provided further, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in his dis- 
cretion, may transfer to this appropria- 
tion, from the funds available for the 
operations of the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, such sums as he may deter- 
mine are properly allocable to the cost of 
providing legal services for these agen- 
cies, in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, including clerical and other nec- 
essary expenses incident thereto: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the funds 
provided in this appropriation shall be 
used to pay any salary for legal services 
in excess of that authorized by law for 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
a few questions in regard to this amend- 
ment. Did the committee hold any hear- 
ings and hear anyone representing the 
Rural Electrification Administration? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We had hearings in 
which representatives of the Rural 
Electrification Administration appeared, 
but no hearings were had as to this par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the Administrator 
heard, and was he asked anything about 
this amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Administrator 
appeared before the subcommittee, but 
I do not recall that any question was 
addressed to him with reference to this 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why was it that the 
committee inserted this amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can explain that to 
the Senator. A year or two ago the Con- 
gress passed what was known as the 
Reorganization Act, giving the President 
the power to reorganize and regroup the 
several departments of government. 
By virtue of the authority carried in that 
act the President, by a proclamation, 
placed the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, which had theretofore been an 
independent agency, under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He likewise placed 
the Farm Credit Administration under 
the Department of Agriculture. While 
these two agencies have been a part of 
the Department of Agriculture for some 
years, due to some feeling within the 
agencies, the legal department of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
the legal department of the Farm Credit 
Administration have never been in any- 
wise connected with the office of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, that being the legal department of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
House this year inserted in the bill the 
proviso which is found in line 13 of the 
Senate print of the bill, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is on page 7? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. On page 7, line 13, 
the proviso reads: 

That there may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia not to 
exceed tho total amount set up in the 
Budget schedules for such fiscal year for such 
purpose under the several appropriations 
herein involved. 


The effect of the House language, ac- 
cording to the representations made to 
the committee by the Department, is to 
merge the legal departments of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
Farm Credit Administration with the 
legal department of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I may say that the subcommittee 
handling the bill thought very properly 
that these three legal departments with- 
in the Department of Agriculture should 
be consolidated and joined into one, if 
the reorganization was to be a reorgani- 
zation in fact, and not merely one in 
name, after having brought the agencies 
together. 

The Department was of the opinion 
that there might be some question 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture was 
authorized to transfer the funds from 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to pay the attorneys who were 
brought into the legal department of the 
office of the Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture. They therefore sug- 
gested the language which is found in the 
first proviso— 

That the Secretary of Agriculture in his 
discretion, may transfer to this appropria- 
tion, from the funds available for the opera- 
tions of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Farm Credit Administration, 
such sums as he may determine are properly 
allocable to the cost of providing legal serv- 
ices for these agencies, in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, including clerical 
and other necessary expenses incident 
thereto: 


There was some doubt in the minds of 
the committee as to whether that lan- 
guage was necessary, but, inasmuch as it 
was insisted upon by the Department to 
clear up any question of the authority of 
the Secretary to pay the attorneys, that 
language was added. It developed in the 
hearings that under the law creating the 
office of the Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture, his compensation was 
limited to $9,000. Under the act creating 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
and perhaps the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration—I do not know whether it was in 
the act—the Chief Counsel of the Rural 
Electrification Administration was receiv- 
ing the sum of $10,000 per year. The 
chief counsel of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration was receiving $10,000 per year. 
The effect of the action of the House 
would have been to bring the legal force 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion under the supervision of the Solici- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture, and 
to have two of the subordinates drawing 
more in compensation than the Solici- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture 
drew, 

The committee was without any au- 
thority to increase the compensation of 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, because that would have been 
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legislation on the bill, but we did deem 
it proper to place a further limitation, 
so that the Chief Counsel for the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
Chief Counsel for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration should not draw more com- 
pensation than the Solicitor for the en- 
tire Department of Agriculture. That is 
what the committee sought to do by this 
language. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think 
this language accomplishes that, and 
nothing else? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, I am quite confi- 
dent that is all it accomplishes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, it seems 
to me what the Senator from Georgia 
has said clearly demonstrates that either 
this language is unnecessary, and there- 
fore has no business to be in the bill, or 
it is subject to a point of order. If the 
Secretary does not have authority to per- 
form an act which the amendment seeks 
to permit him to perform, then legisla- 
tion is necessary to give him that author- 
ity. I understand the Senator from 
Georgia contends that is what the 
amendment provides, and that it does 
nothing else. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is the understand- 
ing of the committee—of course, I can be 
mistaken and the members of the com- 
mittee can be mistaken—that all it does 
is to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to transfer certain funds. 

Mr. NORRIS. That requires an act of 
Congress, and therefore this is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It may be possible it 
is; but I do not think it is. There are a 
number of transfers of appropriations 
contained throughout this bill, and there 
have been such transfers contained in 
similar measures ever since I have been 
familiar with appropriation bills. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems clear to me 
that this is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. Personally I feel very much 
opposed to the amendment whether that 
is so or not. But I believe the point of 
order ought to be made first and passed 
on anyway. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, let me 
make an inquiry of the Senator. Does 
the Senator object to the provision be- 
cause it would reduce the pay of the Chief 
Counsel? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. The purpose of the 
provision is to fix the amount that some 
gentleman will get as a salary. I submit 
to Senators that the salary cannot be 
fixed except by direct legislation. Here 
an attempt is made to do it in a round- 
about way by legislation. That is 
frankly admitted by the Senator to be the 
object of the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator will, out 
of his long experience, remember that 
time and again we have practically 
abolished offices by refusing to appro- 
priate money to pay salaries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If we can refuse en- 
tirely to pay, we certainly can say that 
the amount of money to be paid shall not 
be more than so much. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not say that in 
the bill? 

2 HAYDEN. That is exactly what is 
sai 
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Mr. NORRIS. My complaint about 
this amendment does not arise because 
of the reasons which have been given by 
the Senator from Georgia. I realize that 
unless there is some particular reason 
which I do not think exists here, an in- 
ferior official should not receive a salary 
which is higher than that which his su- 
perior officer receives. I am not ques- 
tioning that. I should like to see that 
change which is sought brought about. 
I do not know how these salaries were 
established, but it is possible they can be 
changed by a simple order. I do not 
think Congress ever passed a law fixing 
the salary of the Solicitor at $10,000. If 
it did, it will require the passage of an- 
other law to change it, I should think. 
We cannot get around it by an indirect 
method. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are two sub- 
jects. First, the section starts by pro- 
viding that all legal services in the De- 
partment shall be paid out of this appro- 
priation and that for all legal services in 
the Department $209,535 shall be ap- 
propriated. The question arose as to 
whether, under that limitation, those in 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion could be paid at all, because the sum 
of $209,535 is not sufficient to pay all the 
salaries in the Department and also those 
in the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. So, in order to be sure that all 
the employees would receive their sal- 
aries, there was included the first pro- 
viso, suggested by the Department, pro- 
viding that there may be a transfer of 
appropriations for the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and for the Farm 
Credit Administration to the general 
fund from which all the salaries are paid, 
sufficient to pay them. That clears up a 
doubt that was in the minds of members 
of the committee. The committee sim- 
ply adopted the Department’s suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we wish to accom- 
plish that, why not do it directly? It 
could be done in an appropriation bill, 
and we could appropriate only sufficient 
smd to pay the salaries at the reduced 
rate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The point I am trying 
to make is that $209,535 would not take 
care of the transfer of the attorneys from 
the Rural Electrification Administraticn 
and the Farm Credit Administration and 
pay for all the legal services thus in- 
cluded, as provided in the bill. So we 
allow a transfer of sufficient funds to 
pay whatever the salaries may be. I 
think that is entirely in order. 

The second proposal was a committee 
proposal. The first one which I men- 
tioned was a departmental proposal de- 
signed to make the situation clear. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is in the House 
language. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. The second pro- 
posal is that— 


No part of the funds provided in this ap- 
propriation shall be used to pay any salary 
for legal services in excess of that authorized 
by law for the Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


That is a committee recommendation 
in order to equalize the salaries. It 
means that the two gentlemen who are 
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now receiving $10,000 a year will here- 
after receive $9,000 a year, the same 
salary as that of the Solicitor. That cer- 
tainly is in order, beyond question. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is only part of the 
amendment. If part of the amendment 
is subject to the point that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, the whole 
amendment goes out. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam pointing out that 
there are two substantive propositions 
and two provisos. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but the 
Senator is not pointing out this language: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
discretion, may transfer to this appropriation, 
from the funds available for the operation of 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Farm Credit Administration, such sums 
as he may determine are properly allocable to 
the cost of providing legal services for these 
agencies in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, including clerical and other necessary 
expenses incident thereto. 


Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator is cor- 
rect in his contention that that language 
is subject to a point of order, certainly 
the remainder of the proviso isnot. The 
further proviso limits the amount that 
may be paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The further proviso is: 

Provided jurther, That no part of the funds 
provided in this appropriation shall be used 
to pay any salary for legal services in excess 
of that authorized by law for the Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


I submit that if the point of order 
against the first proviso is sustained, and 
the point of order is made against the 
amendment, since there is only one 
amendment, the whole amendment goes 
down. 

As I see it, I should have no objection 
to the proviso which the Senator is de- 
fending if the first part were eliminated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not 
think the amendment is subject to a point 
of order, because, in the first instance, 
the House wrote the legislation into the 
bill, and therefore that legislation would 
be amendable by the Senate. 

I think I see the point of the Senator 
from Nekraska. While I do not think any 
difficulty would be likely to arise, there 
might be some confusion. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska apprehends that the 
Secretary might transfer from the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Rural 
Electrification Administration more 
money than was set up for the cost of the 
legal departments of those two agencies, 
which are transferred. That situation 
could very readily be cured by striking out 
in the amendment the words “such sums 
as he may determine are properly alloca- 
ble” and inserting the words “such sums 
as are set up in the Budget schedule.” I 
think that would cure the situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am sorry, but my at- 
tention was distracted and I did not hear 
the latter part of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The fear of the De- 
partment which prompted the Depart- 
ment officials to suggest this amend- 
ment was that they could not spend any 
More money on the combined legal de- 
partment than was carried in the Budget 
schedule for the Solicitor’s office before 
the legal services of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and the Farm 
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Credit Administration were merged. If 
this language were amended to provide 
that the Secretary may not transfer any 
more money for legal services than was 
already set up in the Budget, it could 
not have any effect upon the appro- 
priation for the Rural Electrification 
Administration or the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not yet quite un- 
derstand. What does the Senator pro- 
pose? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I propose to limit the 
Secretary’s power of transfer of funds 
to the amount that was already set up 
in the Budget for the legal departments 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Sena- 
tor frankly that I was troubled when 
this language was called to my atten- 
tion last night. I feared that what was 
going to happen would be very injurious 
to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. I may be mistaken in that fear. 
I am made a little suspicious by th. fact 
that. the inquiry which I have made on 
the floor of the Senate discloses that 
when the committee wrote in this 
amendment it made no inquiry of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
the agency which is directly affected. 
I understand that the head of the Rural 
Electrification Administration was be- 
fore the committee and that he testified 
at some length, but that no question was 
asked him about this particular amend- 
ment, and that he was given no oppor- 
tunity to be heard; also that the legal 
department of the Rural Electrification 
Administration was given no oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

I know that when the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration was transferred by 
order of the President there was much 
dissatisfaction and fear in the minds of 
those in the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, from the top down, that when 
their independence was taken away by 
that order the effect upon the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration would be very 
serious. I have been acquainted with 
some of the troubles they have had. 
They have been serious troubles. The 
legal officers of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration were often called 
upon to settle questions of law which 
were very doubtful. They made various 
trips into the field. Their activity cov- 
ered the entire United States. The Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration was in 
its infancy. To some extent it was ex- 
perimental. There had never been a 
law similar to that creating it in the 
United States, or, so far as I am aware, 
in the entire world. Many questions 
arose, as to which there was serious 
doubt; and in all its trials and tribula- 
tions the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration always had to contest with an 
entrenched monopoly that was ready 
to take advantage of any difficulty that 
might arise anywhere. So there was 
built up in the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration a legal department, as it 
might be called, which I thought was 
very superior. The attorneys in that 
department had become experts in the 
law as it applied to rural electrification 
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possibilities in the United States; and 
there was not in the United States any 
other such legal organization, or any 
organization of any kind that equaled it. 

What I was afraid of and, frankly, 
what those at the top of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration were afraid of, 
was that when the transfer took place 
the organization of lawyers that had been 
built up in that Administration would be 
destroyed and disseminated and would 
disappear from the face of the earth, and 
that the questions which they had mas- 
tered—or which I think they had mas- 
tered—with a great deal of difficulty 
would be turned over to another man, 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture. However able he might be, 
however sympathetic he might be, he 
would be taking over en masse an or- 
ganization confined to the particular 
legal field embraced in the activities in- 
2 under the Rural Electrification 

ct. 

The fear that ultimately the greatest 
damage would result to the rural electri- 
fication of the United States caused 
much sorrow and anxiety. I shared that 
anxiety. I share it now. I do not desire 
to take any action, even if I could, that 
would be unreasonable or unfair; but at 
this time, while rural electrification is 
still practically in its infancy, I should 
dislike to disrupt the great legal organi- 
zation which has grown up within its 
bounds. I fear that that is what the 
amendment would ultimately lead to. 

However, Mr. President, it is clear to me 
that, first of all, the amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order. I have no objec- 
tion to the latter proviso, commencing in 
the last line of page 7, which reads— 

That no part of the funds provided in this 
appropriation shall be used to pay any salary 
for legal services in excess of that authorized 


by law for the Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


I do not think that any of the subor- 
dinate lawyers should receive a greater 
salary than that of the Solicitor. How- 
ever, that is only one provision. If my 
point of order should be sustained, the 
Senator could offer that proviso as an 
amendment; and so far as I am con- 
cerned, I should make no objection to it. 

However, under all the circumstances, 
Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Is the point of order made by 
the Senator from Nebraska, that the 
amendment proposes general legislation 
on an appropriation bill, well taken? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, Ido not 
think the language about which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska complains is at all 
subject to a point of order, because, in 
the first instance, the House added the 
language contained in the bill from line 
13 to line 17. The language is not con- 
tained in the Budget schedules, and, so 
far as I know, is not contained in any 
legislation. If the House amends the 
bill in the first instance by bringing cer- 
tain lawyers into the Department of 
Agriculture’s legal staff, unquestionably 
we have authority further to amend the 
bill to provide that lawyers shall be paid 
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when they are brought into the office of 
the Solicitor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question regarding the lan- 
guage on page 7 of the bill, from line 13 
through line 17. Does the Senator from 
Georgia regard that language as legis- 
lation, or is it merely a limitation im- 
Posed on the appropriation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, it is in the 
form of a limitation; but the language 
in line 16 is “for such purpose under the 
several appropriations herein involved,” 
which I think is very clearly a limitation. 

The limitation to which the Chair re- 
fers is a limitation pure and simple, but 
the language goes further than that, and 
undertakes to merge the legal staffs of 
the several departments for which ap- 
propriations are made throughout the 
bill. That is the purpose of the House, 
and it appears in the report of the House 
committee that it is proposed to merge 
the several legal services. The purpose 
of the language added by the Senate 
committee at the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself was to make 
clear his authority to pay the lawyers who 
were brought in by the House language. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the 
proviso against which I have made the 
point of order were necessarily connect- 
ed with the proviso contained in the 
House text, I think there might be some 
reason in the argument the Senator is 
making. However, I call attention to the 
fact that the language of that proviso 
could be put anywhere in the bill. It 
does not need to be here. The proviso to 
which I am objecting, which is a Senate 
amendment, is not necessarily a part of 
the language that is quoted from the 
text of the bill. It could have been put 
in anywhere, and it would have had the 
same legal effect that it has here; so the 
application of the rule the Senator seeks 
to invoke could always be brought about, 
if it were so desired, by way of a proviso 
to put into the bill something which 
would change existing law. If it had no 
connection with anything else in the bill, 
it could be added to any language in the 
bill, thus always avoiding a point of order 
being made against it in the Senate. 

I do not think there is any connection 
whatever between the two provisions. I 
am not attempting to pass on that ques- 
tion. We cannot make a point of order 
against House language and we are not 
seeking to amend it. If we were, we 
should have a different question. An in- 
dependent matter is provided by the 
Senate committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rule XVI 
of the Senate, subsection 4, states that— 

No amendment which proposes general leg- 
islation shall be received to any general ap- 
propriation bill, nor shall any amendment 
not germane or relevant to the subject mat- 
ter contained in the bill be received; nor shall 
any amendment to any item or clause of 
such bill be received which does not directly 
relate thereto; and all questions of relevancy 
of amendments under this rule, when raised, 
shall be submitted to the Senate and be 
decided without debate. * * * 


Under that provision of the rule the 
Chair will submit to the Senate the ques- 
tion of whether or not, in the opinion of 
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the Senate, the proviso commencing in 
page 7, line 17, is germane to the proviso 
written into the bill by the House of 
Representatives, beginning in line 13. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, no ques- 
tion of germaneness has been raised. 
The point is that the amendment is gen- 
eral legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER. The 
Chair understood the Senator from 
Georgia to make the argument that the 
proviso beginning in line 17 is germane to 
the language written into the bill by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It pertains to that 
part of the language and clarifies it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sena- 
tors who believe the amendment is in 
order will say, “Aye.” [A pause.] Those 
who do not believe the amendment is in 
order will say, “No.” [A pause.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Those who believe the amendment is in 
order will kindly raise their hands. [A 
pause.] Those who believe the amend- 
ment is not in order will kindly raise 
their hands. [A pause.] 

The Senate holds the amendment to 
be in order. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on that 
question I desire to be heard. I hope the 
amendment will be rejected, and, because 
I have no objection to the latter part of 
the language, I shall bring the question 


before the Senate by a motion. I move 


to strike out the proviso beginning in line 
17, page 7, down to and including the 
word “thereto” in line 24, so that the first 
proviso only would be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska to the committee 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 7, beginning in line 
17, it is proposed to strike out the proviso 
which reads: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his discretion, may transfer 
to this appropriation, from the funds avail- 
able for the operations of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and the Farm Credit 
Administration, such sums as he may deter- 
mine are properly allocable to the cost of 
providing legal services for these agencies, in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, in- 
cluding clerical and other necessary expenses 
incident thereto. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to detain the Senate, which is al- 
ready impatient at the long delay and 
the little progress which has been made 
during the last few days; but I feel very 
deeply about this amendment. The 
Rural Electrification Administration, in 
my opinion, does not deserve such treat- 
ment. Iam not questioning the motives 
of the committee or of any Senator who 
favors the amendment, because I know 
how deeply they all feel, and I know how 
I have felt about what I thought was any 
effort to injure one of the greatest social 
undertakings in which this country has 
ever engaged. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion extends all over the United States. 
It has, I think, brought one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, one blessing that 
has ever been brought to agriculture by 
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legislation. Going back over a long 
series of years, the farmer has been 
stumbling along almost in darkness, 
bending his back always to toil without 
limit while producing the food which all 
must have and the material out of which 
the clothing of the human race has been 
made. He has been the backbone of 
civilization itself. 

He has not enjoyed the comforts and 
happiness which have come to others 
under ordinary circumstances. He has 
not enjoyed the privileges which have 
come to his brethren in the cities. He 
has been, to a great extent, an outcast. 
We have bothered ourselves for years 
about the disagreeable fact that agricul- 
ture was losing the younger part of its 
great army, that there was too great an 
inclination for the boys and girls as soon 
as they grew up to leave the farm, that 
the farmer did not have educational and 
social advantages that others had, that 
he lived a life of drudgery and hard toil, 
and for the last 10 or 20 years in this 
country we knew that, to a great extent, 
he was producing the necessaries of life 
to sustain all of us at a loss to himself 
and that he had often mortgaged his own 
home for the purpose of staying on, and 
continually fighting the poverty and all 
the other evils against which he must 
fight. 8 

Rural electrification came to the farm- 
er as a blessing; it came to him as manna 
from heaven. It was one of the greatest 
blessings he had ever received. Espe- 
cially is that true of the farm wife. It 
relieved her of the drudgery to which she 
had theretofore been subject. It made 
it more attractive to the growing gener- 
ation of boys and girls to stay on the 
farm. It has added other blessings as it 
has developed. 

Many of the most remarkable inven- 
tions in the electrical field have come 
through the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. They have done away with 
some of the old conditions which existed 
under what was supposed to be a scien- 
tific control of electricity. They have 
revolutionized the cost of electric meters. 
They, for instance, have made it possible 
for every farmer to read his own meter. 
They have brought about blessings that 
avail to those in the city as well as to 
those on the farm. They have reduced 
construction costs almost everywhere 
and improved the methods, scientific and 
otherwise, which control not only the 
farm use but the general use of electric- 
ity throughout the land. 

So, as one of those who believe in rural 
electrification, I look with some appre- 
hension, Mr. President, when, little by 
little, one piece at a time, it is sought to 
take away the foundation upon which it 
was built. 

As I remember, when it was first start- 
ed authority was given to the adminis- 
trator to fix salaries, for instance. Now 
it is complained that some of the salaries 
of subordinates are as great as those of 
their superior officers. That condition 
ought to be remedied. As the work goes 
on, we will discover other conditions that 
ought to be remedied, but in the contest 
that has been proceeding for 40 years be- 
tween what I have so often called the 
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Power Trust and the users of electricity, 
rural electrification has gone forward and 
improved the methods of applying elec- 
tricity to the homes, the factories, and 
the farms of America more than has any 
other one agency connected with the 
electrical industry. 

I do not believe I am violating any con- 
fidence when I say that before Mr. Cook, 
who was the first administrator, resigned, 
or at the time he resigned, and Mr. Car- 
mody was appointed, and, later on, when, 
after the reorganization bill was passed, 
there was talk about the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration being transferred 
to the Agricultural Department, the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
would have been without a head if that 
transfer had taken place while he was in 
charge, a man whose efficiency I think 
no one doubts who has had any experi- 
ence with him. I know I pleaded with 
him that there would not be much differ- 
ence anyway after this transfer took 
place, but I never got anywhere with that 
contention; and he referred particularly 
to the legal department. That depart- 
ment, to a great extent, was built up by 
him; at least, it was greatly improved by 
him; and he thought he had the best 
legal organization in the United States 
for that particular work. He bent his en- 
ergies to it, and he said, These men can- 
not be under a solicitor in the Agricul- 
tural Department. The solicitor may be 
just as good a man, and all that, but he 
has a thousand other things to do. These 
men have had only one thing to do”; and 
I knew what they had had to contend 
with, and how they had had to work, and 
how they had gone to nearly every part 
of the United States to avoid some tech- 
nical legal objection that they were very 
anxious to see properly taken care of. 

Mr. President, that transfer was made, 
nevertheless. A new administrator was 
appointed; and there would have had to 
be a new one even if the transfer of the 
old one had not taken place just before 
the new one was appointed, because un- 
der that order the one who was then in 
service would not have served, though 
not because of any objection to the par- 
ticular department involved. I do not 
want anyone to get that idea. So far as 
I know, that objection does not exist. If 
this activity should have been transferred 
to any department it ought to have been, 
of course, to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I concede that. I think it was 
a great mistake, however, when the 
President tied it up with any depart- 
ment. It started out as an independent 
organization. With the work it had to 
do, it ought to have remained independ- 
ent. Now we are asked to take, in legis- 
lation, one of the first steps to put the 
camel's nose under the tent, a procedure 
which I fear will eventually bring almost 
ruin to what, in my judgment, is one of 
the greatest advances in social matters 
that this country has ever taken. 

I hope the Senate will agree to this 
amendment. 

GOVERNMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
AND EXPENDITURES 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
what I want to say for a moment has no 
relationship whatever to the statement 
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the able Senator from Nebraska has just 
been making, nor has it any specific 
reference to the particular appropriation 
now pending; but before we get too far 
away from the charts presented yester- 
day by the able Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, O’Masoney] from his Temporary 
National “Economical” Committee, I de- 
sire to draw one significant and ominous 
analogy from the figures presented by 
him. I am referring to the figures re- 
ported on page 2761 of the Recorp which 
show the total assessed valuation of the 
various States of the Union; and I want 
to make a brief reference to a com- 
parison between the assessed valuation 
of the States of the Union and the ap- 
propriation bills which the Senate is 
passing from day to day this spring with 
an almost hopeless abandon as respects 
the possibility of ever footing the bill. 
This afternoon we passed the fifth 
supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill, containing about $4,000,- 
000,000 of direct appropriations and au- 
thorizations. Four billion dollars is more 
than the assessed valuation of all except 
10 states of the Union. That is what we 
appropriated this afternoon in the fifth 
supplemental defense appropriation 
bill—more than the assessed valuation of 
38 States of the Union individually. 
When we passed the $7,000,000,000 
lend-lease appropriation it was more 
than the assessed valuation of any State 


‘In the Union except New York, Pennsyl- 


vania, Ohio, and California—all except 
four States. 

Sometimes it is asked, “How much is 
a billion dollars?” In the hope that the 
average American citizen may be brought 
to some conception of the utterly stag- 
gering fiscal burden which his Govern- 
ment and his Congress are putting on 
him at breakneck speed at the present 
time, I ask, how much is a billion dollars? 
It is more than the assessed valuation of 
Alabama, Oregon, Maine, Florida, New 
Hampshire, Utah, North Dakota, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Idaho, Arizona, South 
Carolina, Montana, Vermont, Delaware, 
New Mexico Wyoming, and Nevada. I 
am referring to the assessed valuation of 
any one of them. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Carrying the illustration 
a little further, perhaps a more graphic 
one would be to say that if we should take 
a dollar for every minute of every day of 
every week of every month of every year 
in the past 2,000 years since Christ was 
on earth, we should still have slightly less 
than $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his observation. That still is 
rather academic and objective, however. 
What I am trying to do is to relate a 
billion dollars to the tangible things of 
re in American practice at the present 
time. 

In the course of the debate on the last 
appropriation bill I asked the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Apams}] what our 
total defense appropriations were for the 
present fiscal year, and he announced 
that they were just short of $40,000,- 
000,000. That is $40,000,000,000 for one 
fiscal year for defense. That represents 
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the entire assessed valuation of the great 
State of New York, plus the great State 
of Pennsylvania, plus the great State of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. President, I confess that these 
mathematics give me very solemn pause. 
We are devoting ourselves to the national 
defense with great fidelity. I am not 
complaining or criticizing anyone for 
voting these appropriations, because I 
am joining in doing it. I am trying to 
say that I think it is about time we had 
some slight conception of what it is, in 
an economic sense, with which we are 
about to confront the American people; 
and I am very respectfully saying that 
since the preservation of the national 
credit is the preservation of the first line 
of national defense, I think it is about 
time administration leadership asked us 
to think very constructively about the 
national solvency in terms of paying 
these bills as well as in terms of making 
the appropriations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

ONLY PRODUCTION WILL PAY NATIONAL DEBT 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The question with 
which the Senator has just concluded his 
remarks is one which I think every Mem- 
ber of the Congress and, indeed, every 
citizen should ask himself. It is quite ob- 
vious that we cannot begin to pay the 
bill which is being incurred for purposes 
of defense unless we make up our minds 
to make it possible for the people as a 
whole to produce the goods with which 
these bills will be paid. 

Iam glad to note that the Senator has 
referred to the chart which I put in the 
Record yesterday. I have asked Mr. 
Totty to hang on the wall of the Senate 
the map taken from the March 31 issue 
of the magazine Life which I used yester- 
day. This map shows the distribution 
among the States of the defense con- 
tracts for which the funds we are appro- 
priating here are to be expended. More 
than $13,000,000,000 in defense contracts 
have already been authorized. Thirteen 
billions equal the assessed value of 
almost 13 States of the rank of the 
State of Colorado, so ably here repre- 
sented by the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado IMr. Apams], who has been in 
coe of most of these appropriation 

To me it is very significant that since 
these appropriations began we have 
heard very little talk about balancing 
the Budget. These appropriations are 
going to the concentrated industries of 
the United States. One could go over 
the map which is here on the wall and 
refer to one plant after another con- 
structed with Government funds, and it 
could be pointed out that in almost every 
instance the entire burden of construct- 
ing these plants is borne by the Govern- 
ment. R. F. C. makes the loans, the 
operating companies receive the con- 
tracts and do the work. If after the 
present emergency these buildings are no 
longer needed, the burden will fall upon 
the Government of the United States. 

The degree of concentration, or, rather, 
perhaps the group character of modern 
industry is well illustrated by one fact 
which has come to my attention. A con- 
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tract for the operation of a powder fac- 
tory has been awarded to the Coca-Cola 
Co. Procter & Gamble are operating an- 
other powder factory. 

This is all because of a fact which is 
so clear to us, so near to us, that we pay 
no attention to it, that modern industry 
is a group activity; it is not an individual 
activity. Organizations are needed to do 
the work of the world. We have not 
succeeded in so adjusting the group ac- 
tivity necessary in modern business as to 
protect the economic life of the masses 
of the people. That is the reason why 
Members of this body in the committees 
and elsewhere wonder why their particu- 
lar States, in many instances, are being 
denuded of mechanics and workmen who 
are being taken away to other communi- 
ties where the new defense facilities are 
being constructed. There are many cities 
in the United States in which this work 
is being carried on which are altogether 
unable to provide for the people who are 
gathering to do the work. I have known 
of cities where the workers brought in 
from other States are living in trailers. 
I know of one town where a large stable 
was reconstructed in order to permit fam- 
ilies to live in it and when the emergency 
is over the little partitions which were 
put in will be withdrawn and the horses 
can go back into the stable. 

The point to which I am calling atten- 
tion is that the economic life of the peo- 
ple of the United States has so completely 
changed that individuals are dependent 
for their living upon organizations over 
which they have no authority. There 
can be no such thing—let it be stated over 
and over again—there can be no such 
thing as political freedom without eco- 
nomic freedom upon which to base it. We 
are dealing with these tremendous astro- 
nomical figures, $4,000,000,000 appropri- 
ated in the Senate today, $7,000,000,000 a 
day or so ago, other billions another day. 
We have had to raise the debt limit to 
$65,000,000,000, a figure so great that no 
one can imagine it. All this must make 
us realize that it is absolutely essential to 
the preservation of our institutions that 
we give thought to the fundamental prob- 
lem of making it possible for people to 
support themselves. These huge eco- 
nomic organizations which inevitably ter- 
minate in great government organiza- 
tions must be adjusted to the individual 
lives of the people if we hope to maintain 
the political principles of freedom on 
which this Government was founded. 

I am happy the Senator from Michigan 
has called attention to the significance of 
these appropriations. It inspires me to 
hope that Members of the Senate will 
read the report of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee which was 
filed yesterday and which will soon be 
printed. As I stated yesterday, I do not 
believe that that report contains a solu- 
tion of our problems. Not at all. But it 
does point the way. It does describe an 
economic structure. If we indulge the 
presumption that the Congress repre- 
sents the people who elect the Members, 
and the States from which the Members 
come, particularly the Members of the 
Senate, then we must consider how it 
comes about that this very serious dislo- 
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cation of economic life has taken place 
and both our people and our States have 
become so dependent on central power. 

When I call attention to this I do not 
want anyone to understand that I am in 
any degree whatsoever criticizing the 
Army and the Navy for what is being 
done. The Defense Council and the 
Army and the Navy are not responsible 
for this maldistribution. This concen- 
tration of industry took place long be- 
fore this crisis came upon us, and if the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment wanted to have defense material 
manufactured they had no recourse ex- 
cept to award the contracts to the or- 
ganizations which could deliver the 
goods that are needed. 

We wonder why it is that Members 
of Congress from various parts of the 
United States come into this body and 
into the House of Representatives and 
ask for appropriations for relief for agri- 
culture, and for this local project, and 
that. It is because this tremendous con- 
centration which has been in progress 
for years has undermined the economic 
freedom of the individuals who consti- 
tute our society. The studies of our 
committee revealed the fact that most 
of the national income which is received 
by most industries goes to corporate or- 
ganizations, and not to individuals. 
Agriculture alone is an industry in which 
individuals still receive most of the in- 
come. Only 7 percent of the national 
income which goes to agriculture goes 
to corporate enterprise. Ninety-three 
percent is received by individuals. 
There was testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations a few days ago 
while the agricultural appropriation bill 
was under consideration that even that 
has been so concentrated that a very 
large proportion of it goes to a very 
small proportion of the farmers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
hearings before the committee not only 
showed that 25 percent of the people liv- 
ing on the farms in this country receive 
only about 9 percent of the total income, 
but that 11 percent of the farmers re- 
ceive over 50 percent of the total farm 
income, leaving 89 percent of the farm 
population to enjoy a very small share 
of the total national agricultural income. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMAN in the chair). The Senator 
from Michigan has the floor. To whom 
does he yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was about to conclude. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be happy 
to yield to the Senator from Wyoming, 
and I shall be very happy to permit the 
Senator from Ohio to interrogate the 
Senator from Wyoming if he wishes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming referred to Procter & 
Gamble. The Procter & Gamble Co. has 
been given the job of managing a gov- 
ernment shell-loading plant in the State 
of Tennessee. It has no relation to any 
place the Procter & Gamble Co. has been 
before. It has no relation to their main 
plant in Cincinnati. Simply because 
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they have a large organization they have 
been asked to set up a large manufac- 
turing plant. It is not easy to find an 
individual and say, “Go along and set 
up a manufacturing organization.” So, 
at least in the case of that contract it 
does not seem to have any particular 
reference to the question of concentra- 
tion of economic wealth. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It does, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and I am thankful to the Senator 
from Ohio for making that remark, be- 
cause I think it only strengthens the 
statement I was making. I am merely 
calling attention to the character of the 
economic system under which we are 
operating. I am not criticizing the War 
Department for going to Procter & Gam- 
ble. Not at all; I am only pointing out 
that Procter & Gamble has the kind of 
organization needed, that individuals do 
not fit in, and that apparent incongrui- 
ties result. 

Mr. TAFT. But if it were not an 
emergency, the Government would set 
up and manage its own plant. It hap- 
pens that only organizations of certain 
size can manage that kind of a plant, so, 
of course, you go to an organization of 
that kind. The fact that there are such 
organizations, it seems to me, is of very 
great advantage in the present situation, 
rather than any reason for decrying the 
concentration of economic wealth. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask who is decrying it? 
Certainly not the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. I am glad that Procter & Gamble 
are taking this contract. I acknowledge 
that nobody else probably could have 
handled the contract. I have expressly 
said that the War Department was do- 
ing the best it could. But the point of 
it all is that the sort of industry which 
is necessary in defense, the sort of in- 
dustry which is necessary in peace, is 
the sort of concentrated organized in- 
dustry that makes it impossible for in- 
dividuals to find a secure place. Our 
problem, our great problem is to develop 
such a formula to make it certain that 
individuals shall have a place in the eco- 
nomic life. They do not have that place 
now. 

I hope the Senator from Ohio and 
others who feel that whenever a state- 
ment of fact is made it means criticism 
will read the report of the committee 
headed by Representative Toran, of Cali- 
fornia, on the problem of the “okies,” the 
migratory farmers, who are being driven 
from their homes because they have no 
place in organized society. 

Mr. President, we shall not begin to 
solve this problem until we put out of 
our heads the thought of criticism when 
somebody points to the existence of our 
condition. We have to work this out 
with tolerance and with broad-minded- 
ness. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan for 
being so patient with me while I have 
been imposing on his time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not interpret the 
Senator from Wyoming’s statement with 
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reference to the Coca-Cola Co, as being a 
criticism of the Coca-Cola Co. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, Not at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; but I did rise 
merely to get the Senator’s facts straight. 
The Coca-Cola Co. has not been invited 
to build a powder plant. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. No; I said “oper- 
ate.” 

Mr. GEORGE. No; not a powder 
plant. Let me correct the Senator. The 
Coca-Cola Co., or certain of its managers, 
have been invited by the War Depart- 
ment to build a powder-loading plant— 
that is, to manufacture silk bags for the 
purpose of loading the powder for ar- 
tillery purposes in the silk bags. In that 
instance, let me say, Mr. President, that 
undoubtedly the Coca-Cola Co. did not 
seek any contract with the Government. 
It was invited substantially for the rea- 
sons the Senator from Wyoming points 
out—that it had a large organization, it 
had management of superior and tested 
qualities; the company therefore was in- 
vited to go wholly outside its regular and 
usual business and undertake a job for 
the Government. 

I may say also, Mr, President, that an- 
other Georgia concern—though the Coca- 
Cola Co. is not a Georgia concern, it had 
its origin there, but it is a Delaware cor- 
poration — another concern operating 
likewise in Georgia, Johnson & Johnson, 
perhaps the largest manufacturers in the 
world of surgical textiles and dressings, 
Red Cross dressings, and so forth, has 
been invited to do identically the same 
thing, to wit, to manufacture and to pack 
powder in silken bags for the use of the 
Army and Navy. 

I should like to say also, Mr. President, 
that in both instances—certainly in 
one—there was no seeking of contracts 
by the parties themselves, but they were 
requested to do the work as a public 
duty, and I dare say the War Department 
will itself approve the statement that in 
one instance the company, when asked to 
undertake a titanic job, offered to do so 
upon one condition, to-wit, that it not be 
paid anything whatever for doing the 
job. The War Department declined upon 
the ground that the United States could 
not make a contract upon that basis. 
Therefore one of these corporations is 
forming a subsidiary solely for the pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements and 
the request of the Government, and the 
sole obligation which it has is to furnish 
the managerial force with which to oper- 
ate and to meet the requirements of Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the discussion has gone far afield from 
the text which I presented about a half 
hour ago, but, of course, it has been im- 
portant and instructive. 

I rose only for the purpose of using 
this exhibit from the T. N. E. C. to try to 
visualize what a billion dollars is in terms 
of real value in the United States, and 
Iam content to resume my seat with one 
further final reiteration of the matter. 

The pending agricultural appropriation 
bill, for example, probably one of the 
worthiest of all the bills we shall have 
from the Appropriations Committee this 
year, appropriates the equivalent of the 
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total assessed valuation of the State of 
Rhode Island, or the State of Louisiana, 
or the State of Oklahoma. I repeat, that 
the 840,000,000, 000 which the Senator 
from Colorado told me yesterday were 
embraced within our defense appropria- 
tions for this fiscal year, represent the 
entire assessed valuation of the State of 
New York, plus the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, plus the State of Connecticut. 

What I am saying is not in derogation 
of the appropriation. What I am say- 
ing is simply to illustrate the extent of 
the burden which the American people 
will have to carry as the result of these 
essential appropriations. I am saying 
again that I think it is about time that 
more voices were raised plainly to say 
to the country, as did the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] the other day, 
that if we are to escape national in- 
solvency there is no escape from a tre- 
mendous tax burden which touches the 
whole mass citizenship of the United 
States. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ECONOMIC FREE- 
DOM (S. DOC. NO. 39) 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed as a Senate doc- 
ument, with an illustration, the final 
statement of Senator JOSEPH C. O’Max- 
oney, chairman of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee at the clos- 
ing public session to consider recommen- 
dations, dated March 11, 1941, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRAINING OF DEFENSE LABOR BY 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask to have appear at 
the conclusion of my remarks an article 
from the Washington Post of March 23, 
1941. This article is headed “C. C. C. 
Impeded in Training Defense Labor— 
Lack of Equipment and Funds Holds 
Back Courses for Thousands.” I have 
personally been in a number of C. C. C. 
camps and am familiar with the excep- 
tional and practical training opportuni- 
ties they can offer. In my belief the 
corps, under present regulations, with- 
out additional funds, and under some 
handicaps, has reshaped itself into an 
increasingly effective training field for 
defense activities. However, it is also 
my conviction that a still fuller use of 
the training opportunities of the corps 
should be made in connection with na- 
tional-defense activities. 

We are repeatedly told of shortages 
of skilled workers in many fields. In a 
great number of these fields the C. C. C., 
with additional funds, could furnish 
speedy, practical training to thousands 
and thousands of young men. This holds 
with particular force for all activities 
connected with the operation, mainte- 
nance, and repair of automotive units 
and all types of internal combustion en- 
gines, including those used in tanks and 
airplanes. 

In using the C. C. C. as a more fertile 
field for defense training activities no 
new organization need be set up. The 
corps is already operating. All that is 
needed is greater emphasis on training 
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for specific defense jobs and the funds 
to carry out that training. 

I recognize that increased training 
activities cannot be conducted without 
some sacrifice of the present huge con- 
servation work programs of the corps, 
At this time, however, I think such a 
sacrifice should be made. I think a con- 
siderable part of the work programs can 
and should still be undertaken, not only 
because of the value of the work in it- 
self, but also because of the value of 
practical production work in the train- 
ing of men. 

Between 70 and 80 percent of the work 
carried on by the corps has an almost 
identical military counterpart. The 
roads, bridges, buildings, telephone lines, 
and many other items constructed by the 
corps for conservation purposes are also 
work items which present day mechanized 
armies require in vast quantity. 

Another considerable advantage in 
using the C. C. C. to a greater extent for 
training in specific skills is the fact that 
the men who come out of the corps not 
only attain skills, but by their method of 
living they also obtain rugged health, 
safety habits, and a fine sense of disci- 
pline along with practical work ex- 
perience. 

Employers all over the country are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the de- 
sirability of C. C. C. boys as employees, 
and numerous Army officers have testified 
as to the value of the former C. C. C. boys 
in specialists’ jobs in the armed forces. 
Probably no reasonable estimate could 
presently be made of the number of cooks 
and bakers, signal men, radio specialists, 
hospital orderlies, mechanical specialists, 
clerical specialists, and numerous other 
specialists now serving with the Army 
who received their ‘raining in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

I am delighted with the results which 
are already evident from the training 
activities of the corps. Yet I am con- 
vinced that if, in their present limited 
degree, these training efforts are produc- 
tive of such excellent results, it is im- 
portant and imperative to remove present 
limitations and to increase substantially 
training activities. 

From the article which I am asking to 
have inserted at the conclusion of my 
remarks and from numerous contacts 
over a period of years with C. C. C. offi- 
cials and enrollees I know that the corps 
would quickly and enthusiastically ex- 
pand its training work if it were so 
directed. Enrollees in the corps would 
welcome additional practical instruction. 

I am sure that all of us can subscribe 
to the declaration that the C. C. C. has 
been managed with great earnestness, 
patriotism, and application to the duty 
which is entrusted to it under the law. 
The Director, Mr. McEntee, is a man of 
sterling quality and great ability, and I 
think it only fair to say that perhaps 
in large measure he has contributed to 
the uniform popularity that is enjoyed by 
that organization. This plea, which I 
have made before, is awakened by the 
article which I have asked to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp. I am simply try- 
ing to renew my hope that a different 
emphasis may be placed on the work of 
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these boys rather than that any change 
may be made in the type of organization, 
in the interest of what they can do in a 
nonmilitary sense toward national de- 
fense in the present emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WALLGREN in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the article referred to by the 
Senator will be printed in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Weshington Post of March 23, 
1941 


C. C. C. IMPEDED IN TRAINING DEFENSE LABOR— 
Lack or EQUIPMENT AND Funps Hoips Back 
COURSES ron THOUSANDS 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


Despite pressing need for skilled workers to 
meet a serious impending labor shortage, the 
potentialities of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps to supply defense industries with an 
estimated 300,000 to 500,000 trained crafts- 
men each year are relatively untapped. 

This was admitted to the Post yesterday by 
James J. McEntee, O. O. C. Director. Al- 
though he pointed out that thousands of 
enrollees are given during their 
leisure time in a few skilled trades so that 
they quickly find productive jobs when they 
leave the camps, he acknowledged that only 
an expanded program could give similar em- 
ployment equipment to the great majority of 
the ©. C C.’s present 300,000 men, enrolled 
for a 6-month period. 

McEntee added that the C. C. C. has an- 
nounced its willingness to revamp or extend 
its training programs to meet whatever re- 
quests the Army or O. P. M. might make for 
trained workers in specified trades. So far, 
however, he said no requests have been re- 
ceived for a broad-scale reorientation of the 
OC. C. C. program directed toward easing pres- 
ent and prospective labor shortages. 


COURSES HANDICAPPED 


Present training and vocational education 
courses in almost all the camps, McEntee said, 
are able to equip thousands of enrollees with 
some skill in radio operation and repair, au- 
tomotive mechanics, welding, metal, and 
woodworking and other trades. These courses, 
however, are handicapped by lack of funds, 
instructors, and equipment and can be taken 
by the enrollees only a few hours a week, 
after their regular weekly 40 hours on the 
work project. 

Nevertheless, he pointed out, the defense 
program has so stepped up industrial de- 
mand for even partially trained labor that 
the camps have been encountering great diffi- 
culty in holding sufficient tractor operators 
and garage and repair mechanics to keep the 
camps in operation. 

In the few camps where more invensive 
training has been given, industry is “snap- 
ping up” the boys and “asking for more,” 
McEntee reported. In a California camp, 
where leisure-time instruction is given in 
aircraft mechanics, the Consolidated Aircraft 
Co. has hired 120 boys and promises jobs to 
all others who complete the 200-hour camp 
training program. The Hercules Powder Co. 
hired all available enrollees trained in camp 
as tractor operators and repair mechanics 
for the construction of a new plant at Roa- 
noke, Va. More than 200 boys who received 
mechanical training in the central repair 
shops of camps near Schenectady, N. Y., have 
been hired by General Electric Corporation, 
McEntee said. 


THREE THOUSAND MECHANICS IN 6 MONTHS 


He revealed that some months ago he sub- 
mitted estimates to the Defense Commission, 
showing that with the expenditure of about 
$20,500,000 for equipment and instructors 
the present after-hour training programs in 
the camps could turn out in 6 months’ time 
90,000 motor-vehicle operators, 3,000 skilled 
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mechanics, 6,000 cooks and bakers, 3,500 
skilled dispensary attendants and medical or- 
derlies, 2,000 map makers and surveyors, 10,- 
000 photographic technicians, and 20,000 ra- 
dio men. In a year’s time he promised 1,000 
airplane-motor mechanics, and in 3 months’ 
time some 7,500 to 10,000 maintenance men 
could be trained, he said. 

“There is no reason why 10,000 airplane 
mechanics could not be trained as easily as 
1.000,“ McEntee declared. “The corps is 
equipped to do any type of training it is asked 
to.” 


However, no action was taken on his esti- 
mates and no request for such training was 
filed, he said. 

Even without such requests, however, the 
corps has intensified its training program and 
is emphasizing courses such as radio opera- 
tion, welding, and machine working in order 
to equip enrollees for skilled jobs in defense 
industries and even for specialized services 
in the Army, the director reported. 

No plans have been made or even proposed, 
McEntee asserted, to relinquish the C. C. C's 
present work program. Asked whether this 
would be possible, in order to convert the 
corps into a training, rather than a work, 
organization, McEntee admitted that this 
could be done with all but a few camps, 
now working on construction of Army air 
and training fields and cantonment grounds. 

The result of such a change, McEntee said, 
would be the abandonment of the conserva- 
tion work program now being carried on, but 
would enable the corps to supply a steady 
stream of skilled operatives into whatever 
industrial fieids the Government directed. 

C. O. O. enrollees are eager for such train- 
ing, other officials reported, and strive for 
admission to the after-hour courses, given 
either at the camps or at nearby vocational 
high schools, and taught either by camp 
technicians or instructors hired from neigh- 
boring communities. 


ORGANIZATION AT HAND 


The basic organization and procedure for 
an expanded program is on hand, McEntee 
said, and needs only funds for additional 
equipment and teachers. 

The growing critical shortage of labor for 
certain defense industries, and the need for 
immediately intensified-training programs 
has been emphasized recently by the O. P. M., 
the War and Labor Departments, and the 
United States Employment Service. The 
latter offices estimated last week that there 
were current shortages in 30 defense-labor 
classifications and implied that at the pres- 
ent rate of employment, labor reserves for 
many other categories would be quickly ex- 
hausted. 

Under Secretary of War Robert Patterson 
told a conference here last week that a se- 
rious labor shortage was imminent, and 
earlier the conference heard O. P. M. Direc- 
tor General William S. Knudsen forecast a 
60-percent increase in labor requirements. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
on the pending question. 

It is always unpleasant to find myself 
on the opposite side of any question 
from that taken by the senior Senator 
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from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. However, 
in this instance I must differ with his 
interpretation of the effect of the com- 
mittee amendment. If any committee 
of Congress has evinced great solicitude 
for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, it has been the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations. This year 
the committee approved a request for 
funds of $60,000,000 in excess of those 
set up in the Budget for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration for the pur- 
pose of carrying out its great program. 

I have repeatedly made the statement 
that in my opinion no program has 
been brought into existence during this 
administration which will make a more 
profound impression upon the life of 
the people of the United States than 
that of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. I heartily applaud the genius 
of the Senator from Nebraska in bring- 
ing this organization into being, and 
I second all he has said about the mag- 
nificent work it has done since it was 
created by legislation. 

But that is not the issue here, Mr. 
President. The question is whether or 
not we shall repeal the reorganization 
law with reference to the legal depart- 
ment of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. All that the Senator from 
Nebraska has said was brought out when 
the President, by proclamation, made 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
part of the Department of Agriculture. 
It has been constituted one of the parts 
of the Department of Agriculture. If 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Nebraska were to prevail, we should 
have two legal departments within the 
Department of Agriculture—one serving 
all the bureaus and agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture except the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
another separate legal department for 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Certainly that would not be consistent 
with the theory of reorganization of the 
departments, nor would it be consistent 
with sound administration within the 
departments. 

The Senator referred to the fact that 
no member of the committee had asked 
the head of the Rural Electrification 
Administration whether or not he ap- 
proved of this language. Under the re- 
organization order, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration is under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This lan- 
guage was suggested to the committee 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
was therefore written into the bill by 
the committee at the request of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. I 
think the Senate should vote down the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr, Norris] to strike out the 
proviso on page 7, line 17. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound, the “noes” 
appear to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
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Mr. NORRIS. What was the ruling, 
Mr. President? Did the Chair say not 
enough hands were raised? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An in- 
sufficient number of hands was raised. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to remind 
the Chair that it takes only one-fifth of 
those present to order a yea-and-nay 
vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that it must be assumed 
that a quorum is present in considering 
the number of hands raised. 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; if 
that is the decision of the Chair, the 
Chair is counting on Senators who are 
not here. The Constitution of the 
United States says the yeas and nays 
shall be ordered “at the desire of one- 
fifth of those present.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
is a precedent on that subject. The 
Senate has acted on it before. The pre- 
sumption is that we have a quorum, 
which is 48; and to order a yea-and-nay 
vote it must be requested by one-fifth of 
48, which would be 10 Members. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not what the 
Constitution of the United States says. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has passed on this question two 
or three times. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think we are ready to suspend now, if 
the Senator from Nebraska will agree to 
that course, 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, if the Sen- 
ator desires to have the Senate take a 
recess. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I am about to 
move a recess. 

Mr. NORRIS. My amendment has 
not been voted on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it has not been 
voted on except by a viva voce vote. 
Then the Senator from Nebraska de- 
manded the yeas and nays, and they 
were not accorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the Chair ruled that 
the amendment had been rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear the 
Chair state that. The Chair stated that 
the “noes” appeared to have it, ana that 
is when I interrupted the proceedings. 
If the Chair kept on, he prevented any 
Senator from asking for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question, then, is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the majority leader 
desires to have the Senate take a recess 
at this time, I have no objection. If he 
does not, I shall call for a quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we might as 
well rise now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the majority leader will move a recess, 
I think the amendment should be re- 
jected; but certainly I do not desire to 
deny the Senate an opportunity for a 
full and free expression of opinion on the 
question, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is desirable 
to have the Senate suspend the consid- 
eration of this bill until tomorrow; and 
therefore I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WALL- 
GREN in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations in 
the Navy and in the Marine Corps, which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EDWARD MACAULEY 


Mr. HILL. From the Committee on 
Commerce, I report favorably the nomi- 
nation of Edward Macauley, of Califor- 
nia, to be a member of the United States 
Maritime Commission for the unexpired 
term of 6 years from September 26, 1938. 
A vacancy exists at the present time, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nation be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the 
nomination on the calendar? 

Mr. HILL. The nomination is not on 
the calendar. As the Senator will recall, 
we did not have an executive session yes- 
terday. The Senator also will recall that 
the Senate was in receSs over Friday and 
Saturday. A vacancy exists on the Mari- 
time Commission. Mr. Macauley is here 
in the city of Washington, waiting to take 
the oath of office. The committee has 
made a favorable report on the nomina- 
tion. The nomination is agreeable to 
both the Senators from the State of Cali- 
fornia; and, if possible, we should like 
to have the nomination confirmed today. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation, the nomination 
was not considered by the full committee. 
Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. HILL. There was not a regular 
meeting of the full committee, but the 
different members of the committee were 
consulted as to the nomination. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In other words, it is 
one of the polled approbations. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Nevada 
is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I object, and ask 
that the nomination go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and placed on the 
calendar. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to | 


read my ate nominations of postmasters. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
loc. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APRIL 1 


IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the Army 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IN THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the same re- 
quest as to the Nav: nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Navy nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, April 2, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received: by the 
Senate April 1 (legislative day of March 
31), 1941: 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


The following-named commanders to be 
captains in the Navy, to rank from the date 
stated opposite their names: 

Ernest L. Patch, July 1, 1940. 

Gordon W. Nelson, July 1, 1940. 

John I. Hale, July 1, 1940. 

William I. Causey, February 1, 1941. 

Roy Dudley, February 1, 1941. 

Herbert K. Fenn, February 1, 1941. 

Henry M. Briggs, February 1, 1941. 

Paul Cassard, February 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenant command- 
ers to be commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the Ist day of July 1939: 

Richard McK. Rush DeWitt C. Redgrave, Jr. 
Irving B. McDaniel Philip Lemler 

Harold Larner Roswell B. Daggett 
George W. Henderson Floyd A. Tusler 
Wendell P. Roop 

The following-named lieutenant command- 
ers to be commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Richard M. Watt, Jr., July 1, 1940. 

Ralph E. McShane, July 1, 1940. 

Charles D. Wheelock, July 1, 1940. 

Andrew P. Lawton, December 1, 1940. 

Harold L. Meadow, January 1, 1941, 

Raymond D. Tarbuck, March 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenant commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the dates stated opposite their names: 

James O. Banks, Jr., November 1, 1939. 

William T. Jones, July 1, 1940. 

Heywood L. Edwards, August 1, 1940. 

Fondville L. Tedder, December 1, 1940, 

John G. Foster, Jr., December 16; 1940. 

Joseph H. Willingham, Jr., January 1, 1941. 

Ranson Fullinwider, January 1, 1941. 

John K. Reybold, January 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior 
grade) to be lieutenants in the Navy, to rank 
from the ist day of January 1941: 

Henry D. Sturr 

Philip W. Garnett 

Medical Inspector Charles S. Stephenson 
to be a medical director in the Navy, with 
the rank of captain, from the Ist day of 
July 1940. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster William A. 
Gerth to be a paymaster in the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
5th day of January 1941. 


1941 


The following-named assistant paymasters 
to be passed assistant paymasters in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant, to rank from 
the date stated opposite their names: 

Paul L. Weintraub, Jr., July 1, 1940. 

Alfred T. Magnell, December 16, 1940. 

The following-named boatswains to be 
chief boatswains in the Navy, to rank with 
but after ensign, from the date stated op- 
posite their names: 

John W. Rogers, December 2, 1939. 

Truman O. Moore, January 10, 1941. 

Ernest Maltby, January 10, 1941. 

The following-named gunners to be chief 
gunners in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 2d day of February 1941: 

Robert Fisher 

Hampton L. Outlaw 

The following-named radio electricians to 
be chief radio electricians in the Navy, to 
rank with but after ensign, from the 2d 
day of February 1941: $ 

Gordon O. Denzin 

Donald L. Dickson 

Machinist James E. Ross to be a chief 
machinist in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 1st day of November 1940. 

Carpenter Francis J. May to be a chief car- 
penter in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 10th day of January 1941. 

Pay clerk David E. Fay to be a chief pay 
clerk in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 10th day of January 1941. 

The following-named captains to be cap- 
tains in the Navy, from the date stated op- 
posite their names, to correct the date of 
rank as previously nominated and confirmed: 

Edmund W. Burrough, July 1, 1940. 

Robert W. Hayler, September 1, 1940. 

The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenants in the Navy, from the date stated 
opposite their names, to correct the date of 
rank as previously nominated and confirmed: 

Ed B. Billingsley, November 1, 1939. 

Thomas G. Warfield, November 22, 1939. 

Lawrence W. Smythe, December 8, 1939. 

Francis E. Nuessle, December 29, 1939. 

Reynolds C. Smith, January 1, 1940. 

John P. Lunger, January 29, 1940. 

Robert E. Coombs, Jr., February 1, 1940. 

John W. Ramey, February 12, 1940. 

George L, Bellinger, February 20, 1940. 

Dennis S. Crowley, April 1, 1940. 

George L. Hutchinson, April 13, 1940. 

Allan A. Ovrom, May 1 1940. 

Ciare B. Smiley, May 29, 1940. 

John J. McCormick, June 1, 1940. 

Thomas E. Chambers, June 21, 1940. 

Albert D. Kaplan, June 26, 1940. 

James G. Franklin, July 1, 1940. 

Enrique D. Haskins, July 9, 1940. 

John A. Tyree, Jr., July 13, 1940. 

Hayden L. Leon, August 1, 1940. 

Theodore R. Vogeley, August 16, 1940. 

Frederick H. Wahlig, September 1, 1940. 

Lester C. Conwell, October 1, 1940. 

Charles L. Moore, Jr., November 1, 1940. 

Raymond B. Jacoby, November 10, 1940. 

Harry C. Maynard, November 23, 1940. 

Clarence M. Caldwell, January 1, 1941. 

The following to be assistant surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 20th day of March 1941: 
Arthur L. Schultz Marion T. Martin 
Edward A. Kearney, Jr. Clement C. Chesko 
James N. DeLamater Glen G. Passmore 
Donald W. Gressly Robert H. Williams 
Christopher Mamonas John W. Albrittain 
William G. Langston Fred A. Butler 
Knox Pittard Robert A. Mount 
Mark H. Young Wait R. Griswold 
Robert F. Robertson John H. Bergman 
William J. Grace John B. Rowe 
John C. Hart John P. Dobson 
Horace L. Jones, Jr. James H. Bunn 
James T. Fowler, Jr. George S. Rader 
Harry S. Etter Gerald H. McAteer 
Everett J. Olenick Francis M. Burns 
Joseph P. Pollard Gerald W. Hurst 
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Lt. Comdr. Wallace R. Dowd to be a com- 
mander in the Navy, from the Ist day of 
July 1939. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Lysle W. Cease 
to be a paymaster in the Navy, with rank of 
lieutenant commander, from the 23rd day of 
November 1940. 


MARINE CORPS 


Brig. Gen. Clayton B. Vogel to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps from the Ist day 
of March 1941. 

The following-named lieutenant colonels to 
be colonels in the Marine Corps from the 1st 
day of March 1941: 

Charles I. Murray Gilder D. Jackson, Jr. 
Samuel C. Cumming Graves B. Erskine 

The following-named majors to be lieuten- 
ant colonels in the Marine Corps from the Ist 
day of March 1941: 

Merton J. Batchelder George R. Rowan 
George E. Monson Theodore H. Cart- 
William J. Wallace wright 

Amor L. Sims ` 

The following-named captains to be majors 
in the Marine Corps from the ist day of 


March 1941: 

John S. E. Young Ward E. Dickey 
Arthur H. Butler William D. Saunders, 
Nels H. Nelson Jr. 

Russell N. Jordahl David M. Shoup 
Elmer H. Salzman Thomas G. McFarland 
Thomas A. Wornham John R. Lanigan 
Earle S. Davis Raymond E. Hopper 
Roy M. Gulick 

The following-named first lieutenants to 
be captains in the Marine Corps from the 
14th day of August 1939: 

Arnold F. Johnston Michael S. Currin 
Gordon E. Hendricks Earl A. Sneeringer 
John J. Cosgrove, Jr. Robert T. Stivers, Jr. 
Richard D. Hughes 

First Lt. Charles T. Tingle to be a captain 
in the Marine Corps from the 21st day of 
August 1939. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be 
captains in the Marine Corps from the ist 
day of October 1939: 

Wallace M. Nelson. 

Leonard F. Chapman, Jr. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be 
captains in the Marine Corps from the 1st day 
of November 1939: 

Herman Nickerson, Jr. Wesley M. Platt 
Richard H. Crockett George A. Roll 

The following-named first lieutenants to be 
captains in the Marine Corps from the ist 
day of April 1940: 

Kenneth F. McLeod. 

Robert E. Stannah. 

The following- named first lieutenants to be 
captains in the Marine Corps from the ist 
day of July 1940: 
Stanley W. Trachta Kenyth A. Damke 
William J. Van Ryzin Kenneth A. Jorgensen 
Joe C. McHaney Alexander B. Swen- 


Donn C. Hart ceski 
Eugene F. Syms Hoyt McMillan 
John W. Stage 


The following-named first lieutenants to be 
captains in the Marine Corps from the 8th 
day of July 1940: 

George H. Brockway. 

Thomas F. Riley. 

First Lt. William A. Rygg to be a first lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps from the ist day 
of December 1940, to correct a mistake in his 
mame as previously nominated and confirmed. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 1 (legislative day of 
March 31), 1941: 

PoSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
George 8. Lawson, Boonville. 


Thomas F. Gladwill, Harbor City. 
Elizabeth C. Bavier, Truckee. 
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COLORADO 
Michael C, Huber, Palisade. 
MINNESOTA 
John S. Stensrud, Canby. 
LeRoy S. Burnett, Hewitt. 
Hjalmer H. Moe, Milan. 
Edward J. Mendick, Oslo. 
Dolpha E. Johnson, Strandquist. 
Jennie M. Wurst, Watkins. 
NEVADA 
Vevia B. Eckley, Mina. 
NEW JERSEY 
Harry Marvin Riddle, Jr., Asbury. 
Kathleen M. McKenna, Fairview. 
Samuel Munyan, Gibbstown. 
William P. Kern, Jersey City. 
George Stack, Lindenwold. 
‘Thomas D. L. Menchion, Oradell. 
Carlton F. Elwell, Toms River. 
J. Philip Ryan, Warren Point. 
NEW YORK 
William T. Storm, Hopewell Junction. 
WISCONSIN 
Arthur J. Brill, Kiel. 
WYOMING 
Ivan R. Daugherty, Baggs. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, 
IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Norte.—For a list of the names of all persons 
whose nominations for promotion or appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army were 
confirmed today, see Senate proceedings of 
March 24, 1941, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning on page 2523. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
Nore.—For a list of the names of all persons 
whose nominations for promotion in the Navy 
were confirmed today, see Senate proceedings 
of March 13, 1941, under the caption “Nomi- 
nations,” beginning on page 2218. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Guide us, O Thou great Jehovah, and 
let us never forget that this is our Father’s 
world. We praise Thee that Thou art a 
sanctuary of never-failing love. We pray 
that Thy truth may inspire knowledge, 
fidelity, and obedience, that all our peo- 
ple may be less and less separated through 
selfishness and more and more united in 
true brotherhood. Heavenly Father, sub- 
due those defiling passions which es- 
trange men, setting the example not of 
worldly comfort but of nobility, gener- 
osity, and sacrifice, until our democracy 
finds its brotherhood and justice its 
throne. We beseech Thee that the riches 
of Thy spirit, which in times gone by have 
been so glorious, may be resplendent in 
these tragic times of clashing strife. 
Consider and hear us, blessed Lord: If we 
have forgotten the instructions of our 
childhood and their early faiths, if we are 
moving in the world of today, careless 
and unbelieving, we pray Thee to bring 
us once again to the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls. We pray in the name of 
Mary’s holy Child, our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to provide for 
the printing, with illustrations and binding 
in cloth, of revised editions of the Special 
Reports on the Diseases of the Horse and 
the Diseases of Cattle; and 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the bill (S. 275) further to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record pertaining to the 
Social security, and also to include a 
resolution from the Senate of the State 
of California, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. MAN Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include a statement by Mr. 
James Truslow Adams, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
I received from Mr. Wyatt W. Lipscomb, 
of Albany, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter I wrote 
to the Knickerbocker Press in opposition 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST-EMERGENCY PROBLEMS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DONDERO addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


FORMER REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES H. 
BURKE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, April 1, 1941, happens to be the 
eightieth birthday of a former Member 
of the House, who comes to visit us every 
once in a while. I refer to the Honorable 
Charles H. Burke, for many years a 
Member of this House. He served from 
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the State of South Dakota for 14 years as 
a Representative. He was one of the 
most effective Members of his time and 
was Republican whip under the leader- 
ship of the honorable James R. Mann, of 
Illinois. After his service in the House, 
he was Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for more than 8 years. Later Mr. Burke 
served in a diplomatic capacity as a spe- 
cial representative from the United States 
Government to the Paris Exposition. 
During the past winter he was sick for a 
time, but with traditional Irish pluck he 
pulled through and is back with his fam- 
ily in this city. So, on this, his eightieth 
birthday, I rise to extend to Charlie 
Burke the good wishes and felicitations 
of his many friends in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that he may read them in 
the Recorp tomorrow. He always reads 
the Record. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks on the bill H. R. 968. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a radio speech I made in regard to labor 
and national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a short resolution from the 
Oregon Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper state- 
ment by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson in con- 
nection with Colonel Lindbergh. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in three particulars and to in- 
clude therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

3 was no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ee e consent to extend my re- 
marks in two particulars and in one to 
insert an article with reference to 
Gutzon Borglum and in the other an 
editorial on the problem of pollution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein a short 
article on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
speech delivered by me under the spon- 
sorship of the Central Council of Irish 
Associations of Boston. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Wednesday, after the conclusion 
of the legislative business of the day and 
any other special orders, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the legislative program of the day 
and any other special orders that may 
have been entered, I be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes on next 
Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WAR 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, today I have in- 
troduced the following concurrent reso- 
lution: 


Whereas the Democratic Party in conven- 
tion assembled on July 15 to 20, 1940, at 
Chicago, Ill., adopted the following plank in 
its platform: 

“The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas, except in case of attack. We 
favor and shall rigorously enforce and de- 
fend the Monroe Doctrine. 

“The direction and aim of our foreign 
policy has been, and will continue to be, the 
security and defense of our own land and 
maintenance of its peace”; and 

Whereas the Republican Party, in its na- 
tional convention held from June 24 to 29, 
1940 at Philadelphia, Pa., adopted the follow- 
ing plank in its platform: 

“The Republican Party is firmly opposed 
to involving this Nation in foreign war. 

“We are still suffering from the ill ef- 
fects of the last World War—a war which 
cost us a $24,000,000,000 increase in our na- 
tional debt—billions of uncollectible foreign 
debts, and the complete upset of our eco- 
nomic system, in addition to the loss of 
human lives and irreparable damage to the 
health of thousands of our boys”; and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of our 
people are opposed to our involvement in the 
European-African-Asiatic war now being 
waged; and 

Whereas the convoying of supplies to 
Great Britain by vessels of the United States 
is imminent and will be followed by open 
warfare in the judgment of all competent ob- 
servers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the people of 
the United States through their duly elected 
Representatives in Congress assembled de- 
clare their unalterable opposition to the use 
of vessels of the United States for the con- 
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voying of supplies, materials, or ammunition 
of war to any country now engaged in war. 

Sec. 2. The President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall each be furnished a 
copy of this resolution. 


LApplause.] 
Here the gavel fell. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


By unanimous consent Mr. McGREG- 
OR was granted permission to revise and 
extend his remarks, 


NET WEIGHTS IN INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE TRANSACTIONS IN 
COTTON 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness of the day is the vote on the bill 
H. R. 968. Before the House adjourned 
yesterday unanimous consent was granted 
for a yea-and-nay vote on the bill. 

The question. is on the passage of the 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 145, nays 168, not voting 116, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—145 
Allen, La. Gossett Pace 
Anderson, Calif. Granger Patman 
Anderson, Grant, Ala. Patrick 
N. Mex Gregory Patton 
Arends Guyer, Kans, Peterson, Fla 
Arnold Gwynne Pierce 
Bates, Ky. Harrington Pittenger 
Beckworth Harris Plauché 
Bland Hart Priest 
Boggs Hendricks Rameay 
Bonner Hill, Wash. 
Boren Hobbs Rankin, Mont. 
Brooks Hook Kans. 
Brown, Ga. Hope 
Bryson Houston Rivers 
Buck Hull Robertson, 
Burch Imhof N. Dak. 
Izac bertson, Va, 
Cannon, Mo Jackson Robinson, Utah 
Carlson Jacobsen , Okla, 
Case. S. Dax. Johnson, III Russell 
Chapman Johnson, Sanders 
Clevenger Luther A. Sauthof 
Cluett > 
Coffee, Nebr. Lyndon B. Secrest 
Collins Johnson, Okta. 
Colmer Kee Sikes 
Cooper Kefauver Smith, Va 
Courtney Kennedy, Smith, Wash. 
Cox Mi J th 
Cravens Kilday Sparkman 
Crawford Spence 
Creal Larrabee 1 
Curtis Leavy Stefan 
Davis, Ohio Sumners, Tex. 
Disney Lewis Tarver 
Doughton Ludlow Tenerowicz 
Doxey McIntyre Terry 
McLaughlin Thill 
Elliott, Calif McMillan Thomason 
Eliis Mahon Tolan 
Ford, Miss, May Vincent, Ky. 
er Mills, Ark. Vinson, Ga. 
Gathings Mills, La. ard 
Gearhart Monroney Whelchel 
Gehrmann urd: Whi 
Gibson Murray Winter 
Gilchrist Nelson Worley 
Gillie Norrell Young 
Gore O'Connor erman 
NAYS—168 
Allen, Il. Brown, Ohio Cole, N. T. 
Andrews Bulwinkle Connery 
Angell Burgin Cooley 
Baldwin Byrne Costello 
Bates, Mass. Canfield Crosser 
Baumhart Capozzoli Crowther 
Beam Culkin 
Beiter Casey, Mass Cullen 
Bishop Chenoweth am 
Blackney Clason D'Alesandro 
Bolles Cla; 1 Day 
Bradley, Mich. Coffee, Wash. Dewey 
Bradley. Cole, Md. Dickstein 
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Dondero Jarrett Rodgers, Pa. 
Downs Jenkins, Ohio Rogers, Mass. 
Drewry Jensen ph 
Durham Johnson, Ind. Romjue 
Dworshak Jones Rutherford 
Eaton Jonkman 
Eberharter Kean 
Edelstein Keefe Scott 
Eliot, Mass. Kelley, Pa. Shafer, Mich, 
Elston y Shanley 
Engel J. Smith, Conn. 
Faddis Keogh Smith, Maine 
Fellows Kerr Smith, Ohio 
Fenton Kinzer Snyder 
Fish Kirwan Somers, N. Y. 
Knutson Springer 
Fitzpatrick Kunkel Stevenson 
aherty dis Stratton 
Sumner, III. 
Folger McGregor Sutphin 
Forand icKeough Taber 
Ford, Thomas F. MeLean Talle 
e Thom 
Gamble Martin, Mass. Thomas, Tex 
Gavagan Mason Tibbott 
Gerlach Merritt Tipkham 
Geyer, Calif. Meyer, Md. Traynor 
ichener Van Zandt 
Grant, Ind Moser Voorhis, Calif. 
Haines Mott Vorys, Ohio 
Hall, Mundt Vreeland 
Edwin Arthur Norton Wadsworth 
Hall, Walter 
Leonard W. Oliver Weaver 
Hancock Paddock Welch 
Harter Pfeifer, Wheat 
Hartley Joseph L. Wigglesworth 
Healey Pheiffer, Williams 
Hébert William T Wilson 
Heffernan Plumley Wolfenden, Pa. 
Hess Rabaut Wolverton, N. J. 
Hill, Colo. Reed, II Woodrum, Va. 
Holbrock Reed, N. Y. Wright 
Holmes Rich Youngdahl 
Hunter Rockefeller 
NOT VOTING—116 
Andersen, Halleck Osmers 
H. Cari Hare O'Toole 
s, Harness Pegrson 
August H Heidinger Peterson, Ga. 
Barden Hinshaw Ploeser 
Barnes Hofman Poage 
Barry Howell Powers 
Bell Jarman Randolph 
Bender Jenks, N. H Rankin, 5 
Bennett Jennings Reece, Tenn. 
Bloom Johns Rizley 
Boehne Johnson, Calif. Robsion, Ky. 
Boland Johnson, W. Va.Sabath 
Bolton Kelly, Il. Satterfiela 
Boykin Kilburn Scanlon 
Buckler, Minn. Kleberg Schaefer, III 
Buckley, N T. Kocialkowski Schuetz 
Camp Kopplemann Schulte 
. Kramer Shannon 
Cartwright Lambertson Sheridan 
Celler Short 
Chiperfield Lynch Simpson 
Clark le Smith, Pa 
Cochran McCormack Smith, W. Va. 
Copeland McGehee Starnes, Ala 
Davis, Tenn. McGranery Stearns, N. H 
Delaney Maciejewski Sullivan 
Maciora Sweeney 
Dingell Magnuson Taylor 
Dirksen Mansfield Thomas, 
Ditter Marcantonio Treadway 
Domengeaux Martin, Iowa Wasielewski 
Douglas Mitchell Weiss 
Duncan Myers, Pa Wene 
Englebright Nichols West 
Flannagan O'Brien, Mich. White 
O'Brien, N. Y. Wolcott 
Ford, Leland M. O'Day „Mich 
Gifford or 
Green O'Neal 


So the bill was not passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. 
Hare against. 

Mr. Johnson of West Virginia for, with Mr. 
Short against. 

Mr. Poage for, with Mr. Davis of Tennessee 
against. 

Mr, Cannon of Florida for, with Mr. Bennett 


against. 
Mr. Wene for, with Mr. Delaney against. 
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Mr. Cartwright for, with Mr. O'Toole 


against. 
Mr. Nichols for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 
Mr. Mansfield for, with Mr. Kocialkowsk! 
against. 
Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Satterfield against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rankin of Mississippi with Mr. Ditter. 

Mr. Boland with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Copeland. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr, Cochran with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr, Flannagan with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Boehne with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Starnes of Alabama with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Heidinger. 
, Mr. Randolph with Mr. Woodruff of Mich- 
gan. : 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Hoffman. 
Pri Maciejewski with Mr. Robsion of Ken- 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Harness. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Johns. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Treadway. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. O'Neal with Mr. Lambertson. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Schuetz with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Schulte with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Flannery with Mr. Englebright. 

Mr. Camp with Mr, Jenks of New Hamp- 
Mrs. O Day with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Kramer with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Mr. Pearson with Mr. O’Brien of New York, 

Mr. Kelly of Ilinois with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. West with Mr. Johnson of California, 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Stearns of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Leland M. Ford. 

Mr. Maciora with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota, 

Mr. O'Leary with Mr. Marcantonio. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. O'Brien of Michigan with Mr. Buckley 
of New York. J 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Myers of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McArdle with Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Scanlon with Mr. D'Alesandro. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Kopplemann with Mr. Shannon. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Private Calendar. 
ANTONE AND MARY LIPKA 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, H. R. 224, for the relief 
of Antone and Mary Lipka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to An- 
tone and Mary Lipka, of Whitehall, N. Y., the 
sum of $4,000 in full satisfaction of their 
claims against the United States for damage 
by fire to their property caused by employees 
of the Works Progress Administration who 
were burning brush on a road near their 
barn on May 16, 1989: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$4,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,750.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAULA LIEBAU ANDERSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
327, for the relief of Paula Liebau Ander. 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Paula 
Liebau Anderson, formerly a resident of the 
Territory of Alaska, and now residing at Lit- 
tleriver, Calif., the sum of $3,000, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the Government 
of the United States for compensation for 
damages sustained by her on account of the 
unlawful construction by the Alaska Road 
Commission of a road across her land, and 
the destruction of buildings on the property 
occasioned by the negligence of Government 
employees, which sum shall include full and 
complete settlement of any and all claims of 
Paula Liebau Anderson allegedly arising out 
of the extension of the boundaries of the 
Mount McKinley National Park by the act of 
March 19, 1932 (47 Stat. 68): Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

DELLA B. BIRNBAUM 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
336, for the relief of Della B. Birnbaum. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions and limitations of sections 15 
to 20, both inclusive, of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended, the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission is hereby author- 
ized and directed to receive and consider, 
when filed, the claim of Della B. Birnbaum, 
whose husband, the late Andrew P. Birn- 
baum, is alleged to have died as the result 
of illness incurred in the performance of his 
duty as an employee of the Works Progress 
Administration in Hamilton County, Ohio, on 
or about July 27, 1936, and to determine said 
claim upon its merits under the provisions of 
said act: Provided, That said claim shall be 
filed with the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission not later than 90 days 
after the approval of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
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At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. That no benefits hereunder shall 
accrue prior to the approval of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATHAN AND AMELIA RICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 517, 
for the relief of Nathan and Amelia Rice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HANCOCK and Mr. COSTELLO 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


CHARLES DANCAUSE AND VIRGINIA P. 
ROGERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 785, 
for the relief of Charles Dancause and 
Virginia P. Rogers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso in sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
a method for the settlement of claims arising 
against the Government of the United States 
in sums not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” 
approved December 28, 1922, which reads: 
“Provided, That no claim shall be considered 
by a department or other independent estab- 
lishment unless presented to it within 1 year 
from the date of the accrual of said claim”, 
shall be walved in favor of Charles Dancause 
and Virginia P. Rogers, and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration (as successor to the Civil 
Works Administration) is authorized and di- 
rected to consider under the remaining pro- 
visions of such act the claims of the said 
Charles Dancause and Virginia P. Rogers on 
account of damage done to their houses in 
Lowell, Mass., by employees of the Federal 
Civil Works Administration in 1933 and 1934. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


BARBARA HEALY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
789, for the relief of Barbara Healy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THOMSON). Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN NURSERIES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 819, 
for the relief of Littlefield-Wyman Nurs- 
eries. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lit- 
tlefield-Wyman Nurseries, of North Abington, 
Mass., the sum of $1,057.57 in full satisfaction 
of the company’s claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for nursery stock 
furnished the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department under contract No. 
ER-Tps-14-4931, dated May 5, 1936, and in 
accordance with reclaim invoice for payments, 
dated December 23, 1936: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
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agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said 
claim. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$1,057.57” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$870.67.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


DR. HAZEN G. CHAMBERLAIN AND CUBA 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
926, for the relief of Hazen G. Chamber- 
lain, doctor of medicine, and Cuba 
Memorial Hospital. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Dr. 
Hazen G. Chamberlain the sum of $95 and 
to Cuba Memorial Hospital, Cuba, N. Y., the 
sum of $99.50, in full settlement of all claims 
against the Government for medical and 
hospital services rendered to Otis C. Blalock, 
Joseph S. Roddy, Tyler R. Thomas, Jesse A. 
Napper, Andrew J. Stewart, and Hansel R. 
Worley, enrollees in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill add: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


J. P. HARRIS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1250, for the relief of J. P. Harris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to J. P. 
Harris, Mystic, Iowa, the sum of $10,000, such 
sums to be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained by the said J. P. Harris as the result 
of personal injuries received when struck by 
a Federal Civil Works Administration truck 
on December 20, 1933, in Mystic, Appanoose 
County, Iowa. 


With the following commitiee amend- 
ments: 

Line 6, strike out the figures 810,000“ and 
insert “$3,500.” 

Line 6, strike out the word “sumh” and 
insert in lieu thereof “sum.” 

At the end of the bill add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
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in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNIE BROWN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1349, for the relief of Annie Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Annie Brown, of Rockport, Maine, the sum 
of $1,300. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for losses sustained by the 
said Annie Brown on account of personal in- 
juries received on July 7, 1937, in Lincoln- 
ville, Maine, when she fell into an unlighted 
and unprotected ditch made in connection 
with a National Park Service project. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: j 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$1,300” 
and insert in lieu thereof the sum “$1,000.” 

At the end of the bill add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ESTATE OF JAMES A. HENDERSON, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1362, for the relief of James A. Henderson, 
deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 


Mr, COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 

WILLIAM H. DUGDALE AND WIFE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1647, for the relief of William H. Dugdale 
and wife. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

There being no further objection, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $10,000 to William H. Dugdale and wife, 
of Springfield, Ohio, in full satisfaction of 
their claim against the United States for 
injuries and damages received by them on 
October 30, 1930, caused by being struck by 
a car driven by Lyndo Myers, an employee of 
the United States at the airport at Patterson 
Field, Fairfield, Ohio: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and that the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert 82.500 each.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “and”, insert 
3 and after Wife“, insert Ellen Dug- 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “claim” 
and insert the word “claims.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out Lyndo Myers” 
and insert “Lyndo Meyer.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ANNA MATTIL ET AL. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2209, for the relief of Anna Mattil and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Anna Mattil, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$20,000; to Mildred Reed, Coldwater, N. V., 
the sum of $10,000; to John A. Mattil, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., the sum of $4,000; to John H. 
Mattil, Sr., Rochester, N. V., the sum of 
$1,500; to Edward Kolb, Rochester, N. I., 
the sum of $5,000; to Anna Fritz Starr, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $1,000; to De- 
loris Clow, Rochester, N. L., the sum of 
$5,000; to Julia Valentine, Rochester, N. T., 
the sum of $3,000; to the legal guardian of 
Betty Jane Mosher, a minor, Rochester, N. Y., 
the sum of $10,000; to the legal guardian 
of Mary Ann Thesing, a minor, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $5,000; to the legal guerd- 
ian of Marjorie St. John, a minor, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $20,000; to the legal guard- 
fan of George Mattl, a minor, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $20,000; and to the legal 
guardian of Susie Spier, a minor, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $5,000, in full settlement 
of all their claims against the Government of 
the United States for personal injuries sus- 
tained by them as the result of an explosion 
and fire caused by agents of the Bureau of 
Prohibition during a raid in the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., July 7, 1933: Provided, That 
no part of the amounts appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claims. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amounts appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
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services rendered in connection with said 
claims, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$20,000” and 
insert 81.250.“ 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 810,000“ and 
insert “$300.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “$4,000” and in- 
sert “$300.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “$1,500” and in- 
sert 8250.“ 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert 8300.“ 

Page 2, line 1, strike out 81,000“ and in- 
sert “$300.” 

Page 2. line 2, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert 3300.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out 83,000“ and in- 
sert 8100.“ 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$750.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$500.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “$20,000” and in- 
sert “$1,500.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “$20,000 and” and 
insert “$1,000.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$750.” 

Page 2, line 17, after “1933; provided”, 
strike out the balance of line 17 and lines 
18 to 25, and page 3 strike out lines 1 to 4, 
inclusive, and insert the following: “That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ETHEL RAY SOWDER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2376, for the relief of Ethel Ray Sowder. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $200 to Ethel Ray Sowder, of Balti- 
more, Md., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for reimbursement 
for the loss of personal effects in the explo- 
sion at Lake Denmark (Dover), N. J., on July 
10, 1936: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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L. W. MAREK, JR. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R, 
2646, for the relief of L. W. Marek, Jr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
i Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

There being no further objection, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the £acretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to L. W. 
Marek, Jr., of Cameron, Tex., the sum of 
$5,000, in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for damages sustained by 
said L. W. Marek, Jr., as a result of personal 
injuries sustained by him, occasioned by the 
negligent act of an employee of the United 
States of America while said L. W. Marek, Jr., 
was likewise employed and working at a 
gravel pit about 4 miles south of Pettibone, 
Tex., on the 6th day of March 1936: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
83.500.“ 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “negligent”, 
strike out lines 10 and 11 and line 1 on page 
2 down to the word “Texas” and insert op- 
eration of a tractor in the service of Works 
Progress Administration work project No. 
2485, Milan County, Tex.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF DISBURSING OFFICERS, ETO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2991, to relieve disbursing officers, certi- 
fying officers, and payees in respect of 
certain payments made in contravention 
of appropriation restrictions regarding 
citizenship status. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbjection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Senate bill S. 433 will be 
substituted for the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
provisions contained in the several appropria- 
tion acts for the fiscal years 1939, 1940, and 
1941 prohibiting the payment of compensation 
therefrom to officers or employees who are not 
citizens of the United States, the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to allow credit in the 
settlement of disbursing officers’ accounts, 
and relieve certifying officers of Mability, for 
such payments for services rendered by non- 
citizen officers and employees as are otherwise 
correct and legal, as are made in good faith, 
and as are found not to be due to any lack of 
good faith on the part of the payee: Provided, 
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That this act shall only affect such payments 
as were made prior to January 1, 1941. 

Sec. 2. If credit is allowed in disbursing of- 
ficers’ accounts in accordance with section 1 
of this act, the officer or employee, or former 
Officer or employee receiving the payment shall 
not be required to refund the amount thereof; 
and any such amount which has been col- 
lected from an officer or employee, or former 
officer or employee, may be refunded to him. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H, R. 2991) was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN DISBURSING OFFI- 
CERS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3005, for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers of the Army of the United States 
and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Senate bill, S. 441, will be 
substituted for the House bill. 

There being no cbjection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit in 
the accounts of the following disbursing offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States the 
amounts set opposite their names: Capt. Ar- 
thur G. Alexander, Finance Reserve, $100; Lt. 
Col. Stephen R. Beard, Finance Department, 
$585.68; Maj. Roy J. Caperton, Finance De- 
partment, $307.60; Lt. Col. J. D. Chambliss, 
Infantry, $29.80; Lt. Col. Samuel F. Cohn, In- 
fantry, $39.05; Lt. Col. Edward T. Comegys, 
Finance Department, $162.55; Lt. Col. Walter 
D. Dabney, Finance Department, $956.51; Lt. 
Col. William M. Dixon, Finance Department, 
$87.81; Maj. Charles G. Dobbins (deceased), 
Finance Department, $758.64; Capt. John H. 
Doherty, Finance Department, $15.56; Maj. 
Charles F. Eddy (deceased), Finance Depart- 
ment, $279.23; Lt. Col. Leroy M. Edwards, 
Finance Department, $106.08; Maj. Grady D. 
Epps, Infantry, $25.38; Lt. Col. Eugene M. 
Foster, Finance Department, $204.44; Lt. Col. 
Horace G. Foster, Finance Department (now 
retired), $2,643.53; Maj. Clarence A. Frank, 
Finance Department, $11.20; Lt. Col. Carl 
Halla, Finance Department, $71.13; Maj. John 
B. Harper, Finance Department (now re- 
tired), $200; Maj. John H. Harrington (Coast 
Artillery Corps), Finance Department, $42.65; 
Capt. John B. Hess, Finance Department, 
$21.55; Maj. William T. Johnson, Finance 
Department, $25.74; Lt. Col. W. H. Kasten, 
Finance Department, $32.25; Maj. Richard K. 
Lebrou, Finance Department, $57.49; Maj. Co- 
lumbus B. Lenow, Finance Department, $52; 
Capt. Charles K. McAlister, Finance Depart- 
ment, $126; Lt. Col. Cherubusco Newton, Jr., 
Finance Department, $72.43; Maj. S. C. Page, 
Finance Department, $81.09; Lt. Col. Frank E. 
Parker (deceased), Finance Department, 
$526.84; Maj. H. R. Priest, Finance Depart- 
ment, $68; Lt. Col. Walter O. Rawls, Finance 
Department, $1.64; Maj. E. F. Rea, Finance 
Department, $98.85; Lt. Col. Bickford E. Saw- 
yer, Finance Department, $88; Maj. Oliver T. 
Simpson, Finance Department, $19.61; Maj. 
Wallace C. Steiger, Finance Department, 
$11.92; Lt. Col. John P. Tillman, Finance De- 
partment, $315.64; Lt. Col. Irvin V. Todd, Fi- 
nance Department, $63.50; Lt. Col. Thomas P. 
Walsh, Finance Department, $52.77; Lt. Col. 
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Hugh Whitt, Finance Department, $123.68; 
Capt. Ernest W. Wilson, Finance Department, 
$5; Capt. Harold F. Chrisman, Finance De- 
partment, $61.64; Lt. Col. Montgomery T. 
Legg, Finance Department, $316.78; and Maj. 
Millard F. W. Oliver, Finance Department, 
$53.66; the said amounts representing erro- 
neous payments of public funds for which 
these officers are accountable, such errone- 
ous payments having resulted from minor 
errors in the computations of pay and allow- 
ances due former members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, enlisted men of the Reg- 
ular Army, members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, members of the citizens’ military 
training camps, civilian employees, and com- 
mercial firms or individuals from whom col- 
lection of the overpayments cannot be effect- 
ed, and which amounts have been disallowed 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Lt. Col. Walter D. Dabney, Finance 
Department, the sum of $71.90, public funds 
for which he is accountable and which were 
paid by him by check to certain former mem- 
bers of the National Guard for armory drill 
pay, and which checks were later discovered 
to have been endorsed by other than the 
rightful payees. 

Sec. 3. That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Lt. Col. J. A. Dorst, Corps of Engineers, the 
sum of $92.38, representing part of a dis- 
allowance made by the Comptroller General 
of the United States on account of a pay- 
ment to the A. B. C. Transfer Co. for uncrat- 
ing the household effects of an Army officer: 
Provided, That no person shall be held pe- 
cuntarily liable for any part of the sum cred- 
ited in the disbursing officer’s account under 
the authority of this section. 

Sec. 4. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Lt, Col. M. H. Forbes (then major), 
Finance Department, the sum of $327.70, pub- 
lic funds for which he is accountable, which 
sum has been disallowed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States on account of 
payments made to soldiers who were not at 
the time citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no person shall be held pecuni- 
arlly liable for any amount on account of the 
above-mentioned payments. 

Sec. 5. That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts of 
Lt. Col. Horace G. Foster, Finance Depart- 
ment (retired), the sum of 812.50, publio 
funds for which he is accountable, which 
sum was paid to Alvin Schlosser, upon the 
certification of Capt. Harry E. Cantner, In- 
fantry Reserve, and was disallowed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treesury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to Capt. Harry E. 
Cantner, Infantry Reserve, the sum of $12.50, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for a like amount which was 
paid by him to Lt. Col. Horace G. Foster, 
Finance Department, as reimbursement for 
public funds erroneously paid to Alvin 
Schlosser, 

Sec. 6. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit in the 
accounts of Lt. Col. Montgomery T. Legg, 
Finance Department, the sum of $10.50, pub- 
lic funds for which he is accountable, and 
which were paid by him as a result of the 
falsification of a soldier’s deposit record. 

Src. 7. That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts 
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of Lt. Col. Charles Lewis, Finance Depart- 
ment, the sum of $4,412.14, public funds for 
which he is accountable, and which were paid 
by him on fraudulent vouchers prepared by 
@ trusted employee. 

Src. 8. That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Lt. Col. A. J. Maxwell, Finance Department, 
the sum of $9,521.60, public funds for which 
he is accountable and which were embezzled 
by his agent officer at Fort Dix, N. J. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Capt. Basil M. 
Parks, Field Artillery Reserve, the sum of 
$126.55, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for payment of a 
like amount withheld from his pay on ac- 
count of the loss of public funds, for which 
Captain Parks was responsible as agent officer 
for Maj. Leonard H. Sims, Finance Officer, 
Fort Benning, Ga., and which public funds 
were stolen during the night of August 31- 
September 1, 1937, from a Government safe 
by a person or persons unknown. 

Sec. 10. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit in the 
accounts of Capt. Robert E. Quackenbush, 
Infantry, the amount of $72, public funds 
for which he is accountable, which amount 
was paid to the Hillcrest Water Co. for drink- 
ing water and disallowed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States: Provided, That 
no person shall be held pecuniarily liable for 
any amount on account of the above-men- 
tioned payments. 

Sec, 11. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Maj. H. M. Tague, 
Infantry, the amount of $20, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for a like amount which was paid by him 
for advertising for and in the interests of 
the United States without the prior approval 
of the Secretary of Wer as required by Re- 
vised Statutes 3828 (44 U. S. C. 324): Pro- 
vided, That no person shall be held pecuni- 
arily Mable for any amount on account of 
the above-mentioned payments. 

Sec. 12. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit in the 
accounts of the following disbursing officers 
of the Army of the United States the 
amounts set opposite their names: Lt. Col. 
J. A. Marmon (then major), Finance De- 
partment, $9; Lt. Col. A. J. Perry (then 
major), Finance Department, $1; Lt. Col. 
Paul S. Beard (then major), Finance De- 
partment, $17; Lt. Col. D. W. Morey (then 
major), Finance Department (now retired), 
$231.07; and Lt. Col, Thomas P. Waish (then 
major), Finance Department, $53.20; said 
amounts being public funds for which they 
are accountable and which were paid by them 
on fraudulent vouchers prepared by former 
warrant officers of the One Hundred and Sev- 
enth Cavalry Band, Ohio National Guard. 

Sec. 13. That payments for per diem allow- 
. ances heretofore made to personnel in and 
under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment which have been disallowed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States in 
the accounts of disbursing officers of the 
Army, and, as to payments heretofore made, 
would be disallowed in said accounts except 
for this act, on the ground that per diem 
allowances for temporary duty in excess of 
30 days are not authorized by law, are hereby 
ratifled and validated, and, if otherwise cor- 
rect, the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to 
credit the accounts of disbursing officers of 
the Army for and on account of all such pay- 
ments: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
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Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to any 
person a sum equal to the amount collected 
from such persOn on account of disallowed 
payments which are herein validated, as well 
as any amounts which would have been paid 
except for rulings of the Comptroller General 
on per diem in excess of 30 days, upon pre- 
sentation of a valid claim therefor to the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
who is hereby authorized and directed to 
certify such claims to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment at the rates prescribed 
in the order directing the travel, or in the 
absence of a prescribed rate, at the rate of $5 
per diem for the period of temporary duty 
involved. 

Src. 14. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Lt. Col. Cherubusco Newton, Jr., 
Finance Department, $65.30, and in the ac- 
counts of Lt. Col. Edward T. Comegys, Finance 
Department, $186.70, public funds for which 
they are accountable and which were paid by 
them by check to certain former members 
of the Texas National Guard for armory drill 
pay, and which checks were later discovered 
to have been endorsed by other than the 
rightful payees. 

Src, 15. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit in the 
accounts of Maj. William S. Keller, Finance 
Department, the sum of $84.13, public funds 
for which he is accountable, which sum 
represents erroneous payments due to minor 
errors in computation of pay and allowances 
of former members of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, from whom collection of the overpay- 
ments cannot be effected, said erroneous 
payments having been disallowed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Sec. 16. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit in the 
accounts of Lt. Col. F. E. Parker, Finance 
Department (deceased), the sum of $5,072, 
public funds for which he is accountable and 
which were paid by him on fraudulent 
vouchers prepared by his deputy. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3005) was 
laid on the table. 


ERVINE J. STENSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3081, for the relief of Ervine J. Stenson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the bill (S. 432) will be substi- 
tuted for the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to allow credit in the official accounts 
of Ervine J. Stenson, formerly senior clerk 
and special disbursing agent at the Southern 
Navajo Indian Agency, for disallowances in 
the amounts of $125.29 and $5.60 under cer- 
tificates of settlement of accounts by the 
General Accounting Office Nos, G-107520-Ind 
and G-108188-Ind, dated September 22, 1939, 
and February 2, 1940. 

Sec. 2. The of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to refund, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, any payments made by the said 
Ervine J. Stenson on account of the disallow- 
ances in question. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the usual attorney’s fee amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COSTELLO: At 
the end of the bill, strike out the period, in- 
sert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and that 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3081) was 
laid on the table. 


MATTIE E. BAUMGARTEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3082, for the relief of Mattie E. Baum- 
garten. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Senate bill (S. 429) will be 
substituted for the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Mattie E, Baumgarten, widow of L. E. Baum- 
garten, the sum of $1,346.05, in full payment 
of all claims against the United States for the 
amount transferred from his credit in the 
retirement fund and deposited in the Treas- 


. ury of the United States because of disal- 


lowances by the General Accounting Office 
of certain payments made by L. E. Baum- 
garten while he was superintendent and spe- 
cial disbursing agent of the Lac du Flam- 
beau Indian Agency, in behalf of P. D. South- 
worth, a former employee at that agency: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3082) was 
laid on the table. 


MARIE B. NEALE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3089, for the relief of Marie B. Neale. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. GRANT of 
Indiana objected and, under the rule, 
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the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PROVIDING FOR THE REIMBURSEMENT 
OF CERTAIN NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
PERSONNEL AND FORMER NAVY AND 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL AND CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL CIVIL EMPLOYEES FOR 
PERSONAL PROPERTY LOST OR DAM- 
AGED AS A RESULT OF THE HURRICANE 
AND FLOOD AT PARRIS ISLAND, S. O., 
ON AUGUST 11-12, 1940 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3097, to provide for the reimbursement of 
certain Navy and Marine Corps person- 
nel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil em- 
ployees for personal property lost or 
damaged as a result of the hurricane and 
flood at Parris Island, S. C., on August 
11-12, 1940. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $23,334.42, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
certain Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
and former Navy and Marine Corps person- 
nel and certain Federal civil employees for 
the value of personal property lost or 
damaged in the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUGUSTA BRASSIL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3194, for the relief of Augusta Brassil. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $500 to Auguste Brassil, Washington, 
D. C., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of personal 
injuries and property damage sustained by 
her when a car in which she was riding was 
struck by a Civilian Conservation Corps truck 
which had been allocated to the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, on June 24, 1937, on Central Avenue, 
1 mile west of Davidsonville, Md., said acci- 
dent being due to the negligence of the 
driver of said truck: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of service rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. LAWRENCE CHLEBECK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3234, for the relief of Mrs. Lawrence 
Chlebeck. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Lawrence Chlebeck, of St. Paul, Minn., the 
sum of $500, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained when she fell on the slippery 
stairway of the United States Customhouse 
Building, St. Paul., Minn., on March 2, 1922: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARY FORTUNE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3269, for the relief of Mary Fortune. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, tc 
Fortune, of Saranac Lake, N. Y., the sum of 
$1,610.40, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained when she fell as a result of 
the icy condition of the steps at the entrance 
of the Saranac Lake, N. T., post office on 


| March 6, 1938: Provided, That no part of the 


amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person viclating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS J. BANDERET 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3309, for the relief of Louis J. Banderet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Louis 
J. Banderet, of Bay St. Louis, Miss., the sum 
of $83.82. Such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of his claim against the United States 
for compensation for service rendered as 
temporary carrier on Rural Route No. 1, Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., from March 24 to April 6, 
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1938, inclusive, which payment has been 
denied due to the fact that at the time he 
was a star-route contractor. 


Src. 2. The said Louis J. Banderet is hereby 
released from any liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $251.07 received by 
him as compensation for service rendered as 
temporary carrier on Rural Route No. 1, Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., from June 16 to June 30, 
1937; from August 1 to August 15, 1937; from 
December 1 to December 15, 1937; from De- 
cember 16 to December 31, 1937; from Janu- 
ary 1 to January 15, 1938; from January 16 to 
January 31, 1938; and from February 1 to 
February 15, 1938: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


GUSTAV SCHMIDT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3520, for the relief of Gustav Schmidt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States, the sum of $2,500 to Gustav Schmidt, 
of South San Francisco, Calif., on account of 
injuries sustained on July 24, 1926, when 
struck by a United States Army touring car: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WORTH GALLAHER 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 86, for 
the relief of Worth Gallaher, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions and limitations of sections 15 
to 20, both inclusive, of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, and as limited by the act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 351), the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commisston be, 
and the same is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to receive and consider, when filed, 
the claim of Worth Galiaher, of Knox County, 
Tenn., for disability alleged to have been in- 
curred by him while enrolled in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Camp 1458, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.: Provided, That claim hereunder shall 
be filed within 6 months after the approval 
of this act: Provided further, That no bene- 
fits shall accrue prior to the enactment of 
this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HEIRS OF JESUS LEYVAS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 246, 
for the relief of the heirs of Jesus Leyvas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $569, to the heirs of Jesus Leyvas, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States arising out of the death of Jesus Ley- 
vas as a result of his being struck by a Gov- 
ernment truck on May 6, 1935, said truck 
having been driven by Julio Francisco, a 
Pima Indian: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MISSOULA MERCANTILE CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 304, 
for the relief of the Missoula Mercantile 
Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Hill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Missoula Mercantile Co. of Missoula, Mont., 
the sum of $904.40, in full satisfaction of its 
claims against the United States for the re- 
mission of liquidated damages assessed 
against such company under the provisions 
of contracts Nos. Als-14981 and Als-14996, 
entered into by such company with the 
United States Forest Service, ent of 
Agriculture, under date of June 3, 1937, for 
the delivery of certain quantities of jam to 
the United States Forest Service at Missoula, 
Mont., the delivery of such jam having been 
delayed as the result of a jurisdictional strike 
with a subcontractor of such company and 
without the fault or negligency of such com- 
pany: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with thir 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HENRY H. DENHARDT, DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 417) for 
the relief of the estate of Henry H. Den- 
hardt, deceased, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the accounts of Brig. Gen. Henry H. 
Denhardt, formerly of the Kentucky National 
Guard, in the sum of $2,976.66, which said 
sum represents checks drawn by said Henry 
H. Denhardt, as property and disbursing ofi- 
cer for the Kentucky National Guard, in the 
years from May 1, 1932, to January 27, 1936; 
and which sums were paid by said Henry H. 
Denhardt on properly presented vouchers 
for the services of Richard James, George 
James, Herman H. Reed, James R. Howlett, 
and Raymond Barnett, as members or em- 
ployees of the National Guard of Kentucky; 
and which payments were first approved 
when made, and after the death of said Henry 
H. Denhardt were ordered reopened and dis- 
allowed by the Comptroller General in the 
accounts of said Henry H. Denhardt as such 
property and disbursing officer. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider laid on the 


table. 
ADDIE MYERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 430) for 
the relief of Addie Myers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Addie Myers, of Gallup, N. Mex., widow 
of L. A. Myers, the sum of $2,094.68, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for expenses incurred in connection 
with the development of a coai mine on the 
Navajo Reservation, Ariz., and for the use of 
the equipment installed in the mine by L. A. 
Myers, deceased, and as full payment for 
said equipment. Said equipment shall be- 
come the property of the United States upon 
the acceptance by Addie Myers of the amount 
appropriated by this act: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 


MABEL FOOTE RAMSEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 431) for 
the relief of Mabel Foote Ramsey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of ary money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,000 to Mabel Foote Ramsey, widow of 
William R. Ramsey, Jr., a special agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice, who was killed near Dan- 
ville, II., on May 3, 1938, in the line of his 
Official duty: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 


to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 


with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
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sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 


M. SELLER & CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 790) for 
the relief of M. Seller & Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to refund to M. Seller & Co,, 
Portland, Oreg., certain penalties in the 
amount of $5,210.36, paid to the collectors of 
customs at Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, 
Wash., on April 28, 1927. Said penalties were 
incurred under the customs laws in the en- 
try of certain merchandise from Germany 
at a less value than that returned upon final 
appraisement, such entry having been made 
without any intention to defraud the reve- 
nues of the United States or to conceal or 
misrepresent the facts of the case or to de- 
ceive the appraiser as to the value of the 
merchandise: Provided, That no part of the 
amount refunded in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 


BLANCHE W. STOUT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 706) for 
the relief of Blanche W. Stout. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Blanche W. Stout, widow of Kenneth S. 
Stout, late American vice consul at Lisbon, 
Portugal, the sum of $3,000, such sum repre- 
senting 1 year’s salary of her deceased hus- 
band who died while in the Foreign Service. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
are) a motion to reconsider laid on the 

able. 


WILLIAM G. SULLIVAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 198) 
for the relief of William G. Sullivan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to William G. Sullivan, of Miami, Fia., the 
sum of $5,000 in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries he received and has suffered by rea- 
son of being run into by a United States 
Government-owned truck, driven and op- 
erated by an employee of the Works Progress 
Administration of the Federal Government 
in the regular and customary service of the 
Works Progress Administration, on the pub- 
lic streets of the city of Miami, Dade County, 
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Fla., on the 2ist day of December 1936: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, in 
line 6, strike out all the language down to 
the word “Provided” in line 3, page 2, and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$2,000, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries sustained on December 
21, 1936, when he was struck by a truck of 
the Works Administration, while 
standing on the west sidewalk of Northeast 
First Avenue, Miami, Fla.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider laid cn the table. 


HUGHEY PARSLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 488) 
for the relief of Hughey Parsley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorizéd 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Hughey Parsley, the sum of $5,250 in full 
settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States on account of 
injuries to said Hughey Parsley and his prop- 
erty on August 2, 1939, received when struck 
by a National Youth Administration truck 
operated by an employee of the National 
Youth Administration: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 65,250“ and insert 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “injuries to said 
Hughey Parsley and his property” and insert 
“personal injuries sustained.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider laid on the table. 


PAUL T. WARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 513) for 
the relief of Paul T. Ward. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Paul 
T. Ward, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., the sum of $96, 
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in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for loss of time from his em- 
ployment as a result of a car he was driving 
having been struck by a Civilian Conservation 
Corps ambulance on Pleasant Valley Boule- 
vard, at its intersection with Union Avenue, 
Altoona, Pa., on March 27, 1939: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


JULIUS SPRINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 682) for 
the relief of Julius Springer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in 
full settlement against the Government, the 
sum of $10,000 to Julius Springer as compen- 
sation for injuries sustained when he was 
knocked down at the intersection of Thir- 
teenth Street and Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y., by a truck owned and operated by 
the Post Office Department making an im- 
proper left turn. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 6, after the word “appropriated”, strike 
out the remainder of the bill and insert in 
lieu therecf: “the sum of $2,250 to Julius 
Springer, of New York Citr. N. Y., in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States, for personal injuries sustained when 
he was struck by a Post Office Department 
truck at the intersection of Thirteenth Street 
and Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. L., on 
February 19, 1938: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81,000. 


9 The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 694, 
for the relief of the Fairchild Aerial Sur- 
veys, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc., New York, N. L., the sum of 
$3,239.22. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States by such corporation for 
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compensation for mileage serially surveyed in 
Kings, Kern, and Fresno Counties, Calif., in 
1937, under contract with the United States, 
in excess of that mileage erroneously specified 
by the United States in invitation for bids 
in connection with such contract. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “contract”, 
insert: 

Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


J. K. LOVE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 696, 
for the relief of J. K. Love. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to J. K. 
Love, Columbia, S. C., the sum of $50, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for his loss as a result of the 
payment of a money order issued on a form 
stolen from the post office at Olmstedville, 
N. Y.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be find in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


CATHERINE WARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
794, for the relief of Catherine Ward. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Catherine Ward, of Lowell, Mass., the sum 
of $100. Such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
On account of the injury sustained by the 
said Catherine Ward as the result of a fall 
on the steps of the post-office building at 
Newark, N. J., on February 21, 1932: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FOOT'S TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., LTD. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1151, for the relief of Foot’s Transfer & 
Storage Co., Ltd. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Foot’s Transfer & Storage Co., Ltd., the sum 
of $750. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full satisfaction of all claims of such com- 
pany against the United States for com- 
pensation for the handling of additional 
mails through the San Pedro (Calif.) Post 
Office by reason of the longshoremen's and 
seamen's strike during 1938 and 1939. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “1938 and 1939” 
and insert “1939 and 1940: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in exeess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on ‘the table. 


MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL AZER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1375, for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Azer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


W. A. FACHT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1678, for the relief of W. A. Facht. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. A. 
Facht, of Red Bluff, Calif., the sum of $200, 
the same being for reimbursement for loss 
sustained bay riding horse, being ridden by 
W. J. Brokenshire, forest ranger, United 
States Forest Service. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 6 strike out “$200, the same being 
for reimbursement for loss sustained” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 6150, 
in full settlement of ell claims against the 
United States.” 

Line 9, after the word Service“ strike out 
the period, insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “on October 12, 1939." 

At the end of the bill, add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
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be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
‘conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
‘agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BEULAH BELL NOLTE AND GEORGE C. 
NOLTE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1731, for the relief of Beulah Bell Nolte 
and George C. Nolte. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury allocated by the President for the 
maintenance and operation of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, to Beulah Bell Nolte, of 
Baker, Calif., the sum of $4,561, and to George 
O. Nolte, of Baker, Calif., the sum of $1,472. 
The payment of such sums shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries and property 
damage received when the vehicle in which 
they were riding was struck near La Verne, 
Calif., on United States Highway No. 66, in 
Los County, Calif., about 10:30 ante- 
meridian, November 3, 1936, by a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps truck bearing United States 
Civilian Conservation Corps truck No. 3771: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
printed in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1. lines 5 and 6, after the word Treas- 
ury”, strike out “allocated by the President 
for the maintemance and operation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the following “not otherwise ap- 
propriated,”. 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “$4,561” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,082.11”. 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures 61,472“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$76.75”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES R. WOODS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2569, for the relief of Charles R. Woods. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles R. Woods, formerly a first lieutenant 
in Company A, Twenty-first Regiment United 
States Engineers, the sum of $288.78, in full 
and final settlement of all claims against the 
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United States for loss of personal property in 
a fire which occurred at Camp Gerard, Sas, 
France, on March 10, 1918. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, after 1918“, insert “: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the teble. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS 
AND ENLISTED MEN OF THE NAVY AND 
MARINE CORPS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2990, to provide an additional sum for 
the payment cf claims under the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain officers and enlisted 
men or former officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy and Marine Corps for per- 
sonal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as a result of the earthquake 
which occurred at Managua, Nicaragua, 
on March 31, .931,” approved January 
21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212). 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and ‘he ts hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed $1,747.16, as may be 
required by the Secretary of the Navy to reim- 
burse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe purcuant to the provisions of the 
act approved January 21,1936 (40 Stat. 2212), 
Private Law No. 373, Seventy-fourth Gon- 
gress, the persons hereafter named, in sums 
not exceeding the amounts set forth, for 
losses of and damages to reasonable and 
necessary personal property resulting from 
the earthquake which occurret at Managua, 
Nicaragua, on March 31, 1931: Col. Robert L. 
Denig, United States Marine Corps, $491.88; 
Maj. Herbert Hardy, United States Marine 
Corps, $120.80; Capt. Robert S. Viall, United 
States Marine Corps, $150.25; Master Tech- 
nical Sgt. George J. Boyle, United States 
Marine Corps, retired, 8231.75; Master Tech- 
nical Sgt. Clarence B. Kyle, United States 
Marine Corps, $53.75; Quartermaster Sgt. 
Frank P. Manley, United States Marine Corps, 
$477.23; Paula V. Snyder, widow of the late 
Quertermester Sgt. Harry C. Snyder, United 
States Marine Corps, $221.50; In all, $1,747.16: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contact to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN PERSON- 
NEL OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3160, to provide an additional sum for the 
payment of claims under the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the reimbursement 
of certain personnel or former personnel 
of the United States Navy and United 
States Marine Corps for the value of 
perscnal effects destroyed as a result of 
a fire at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va., on October 27, 1938,” approved June 
19, 1939. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum, not to exceed $597.84, as may be 
required by the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
imburse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain personnel or former per- 
sonnel of the United States Navy and United 
States Marine Corps, for the value of per- 
sonal effects lost as a result of a fire that 
destroyed buildings No. 239 and 243 at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 
27, 1938. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN L. ALCOCK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3773, to confer jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims of the United States to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of John L. Alcock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK. 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


MRS. CLYDE THATCHER ET AL 


The Cierk called the next bill, H. R. 
3827, for the relief of Mrs. Clyde Thatch- 
er and her two minor children, Mar- 
jorie Thatcher and Bobby Thatcher. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Clyde Thatcher, and the legal guardian of 
her two minor children, Marjorie Thatcher 
and Bobby Thatcher, the sum of $10,000, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for injuries sustained by them 
when struck by a Government truck operated 
in connection with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps at the intersection of Beech Street and 
Grand Avenue, Beaumont, Tex., on August 1, 
1986. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Thet the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $500 to Mrs. 
Clyde Thatcher, Beaumont, Tex.; the sum 
of $500 to the legal guardian of Marjorie 
Thatcher, Beaumont, Tex.; and the sum 
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of $5,000 to the legal guardian of Bobby 
Thatcher, Beaumont, Tex. Said sums shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for injuries and expenses sus- 
tained by the said Mrs. Clyde Thatcher and 
her two minor children, Marjorie and Bobby 
Thatcher, when the automobile in which they 
were riding was struck by a Government 
truck operated in connection with the Civil- 
lan Conservation Corps at the intersection 
of Beech Street and Grand Avenue, Beau- 
mont, Tex., on August 1, 1936: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SOPHRANIA HOLMES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3828, for the relief cf Sophrania Holmes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not ctherwise appropriated, to So- 
phrania Holmes, of Jasper County, Tex., the 
sum of $3,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries received as a result of a collision with 
a Civilian Conservation Corps truck and the 
private car in which Sophrania Holmes was 
a passenger on November 28, 1935, on Highway 
No. 63, in Jasper County, Tex. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 6, strike out the figures “$3,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$179.” 

At the end of the bill add: “Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a moticn to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS, J. E. PURTYMUN AND MRS. B. H. 
RUSSELL 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 245, 
for the relief of Mrs. J. E. Purtymun and 
Mrs. B. H. Russell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
J. E. Purtymun the sum of $500 and to Mrs. 
B. H. Russell the sum of $3,304.80, in full 
settlement of all claims for personal injuries 
arising out of a collision between an automo- 
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bile driven by Mrs. B. H. Russell and a Forest 
Service truck on October 13, 1939, on the Oak 
Creek Highway in Arizona: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ELMER LINDRUD 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 282, 
for the relief of Elmer Lindrud. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $261 to Elmer Lindrud, of Carring- 
ton, N. Dak., in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for damages to his truck, which was under 
lease to the United States Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for use in connec- 
tion with the Prairie States forestry project, 
such truck having been wrecked while being 
operated by Everett L. Johnson, an employee 
of the Department of Agriculture, on May 11, 
1939: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the ccntrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RUDOLPH MUNDT 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 283, 
for the relief of Rudolph Mundt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treesury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $3,227.17 to Rudolph Mundt, of Cas- 
selton, N. Dak., in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of medical and hospital expenses 
incurred by him and for compensation for the 
permanent loss of sight in one of his eyes as 
the result of his being struck by pellets from 
a shotgun shell fired by an employee of the 
United States Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, during a rabbit drive which was 
conducted by the Forest Service near Buffalo, 
N. Dak, on February 21, 1940: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VIRGINIA BOWEN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 319, 
for the relief of Virginia Bowen, Willie 
W. Hudson, and John L. Walker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following-named persons the following sums: 
To Virginia Bowen, Lawrenceville, Va., $1,- 
048.25; to Willie W. Hudson, La Crosse, Va., 
$403.75; and to John L. Walker, La Crosse, 
Va., $58.25. Such sums represent the amount 
of uncollected judgments recovered by the 
above-named persons in the trial justice 
court for Brunswick County, Va., against 
Samuel Mason, operator of a truck attached 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps Camp No. 
22 in Mecklenburg County, Va., on account 
of damages suffered when the automobile in 
which they were riding collided with a truck 
in the service of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps driven by the said Samuel Mason on 
June 22, 1940. Such payment shall be con- 
ditioned upon the filing by such persons of a 
discharge and satisfaction of such judg- 
ments: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in conection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures 
"$1,048.25" and insert in lieu thereof “$1,000.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures 
“$403.75” and insert in lieu thereof “$401.25.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the figures 
“$58.25” and insert in lieu thereof “$57.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALLENTOWN AIRPORT CORPORATION 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
701, for the relief of the Allentown Air- 
port Corporation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the Allentown Airport Corporation the sum 
of $277.44, representing an additional charge 
for electric service furnishcd the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
during the period May 1, 1938, to March 6, 
1939, in excess of the amount agreed upon 
under contract No. Clba—1855, dated April 21, 
1938: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
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and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, after the phrase “Depart- 
ment of Commerce”, insert “and the Bureau 
of Federal Airways, Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM C. REESE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
773, for the relief of William C. Reese. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
Was recommitted to the Committee on 


Claims. 
BEN TORIAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2006, for the relief of Ben Torian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury appropriated or allocated by the 
President for the maintenance and operation 
of the Works Progress Administration and/or 
out of any other money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ben Torian, of 
Weldon, Ark., the sum of $5,000, in full set- 
tlement of his claim the United 
States for the fatal injuries sustained by 
his daughter, Fannie Lou Torian, in a col- 
lision of the Newport, Ark., public school 
automobile bus, in which the said Fannie Lou 
Torian was an authorized student passenger, 
and an automobile truck owned and negli- 
gently operated by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration on Arkansas State Highway No. 
17, near Weldon, Ark, on April 26, 1938: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word Treasury“, 
strike out the remainder of the bill and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following language: 
“not otherwise appropriated, to Ben Torian, 
of Weldon, Ark., the sum of $3,500, and to Joe 
J. McDonald, of Weldon, Ark., the sum of 
$3,500 in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for fatal injuries sustained 
by their children Fannie Lou Torian and Jo- 
seph Johnson McDonald, in a collision of the 
Newport, Ark., public-school automobile bus, 
in which they were authorized student pas- 
sengers, and an automobile truck operated by 
the Works Progress Administration on Arkan- 
sas State Highway No. 17, near Weldon, Ark., 
on April 26, 1938: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
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cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


2 committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill for the relief of Ben Torian 
and Joe J. McDonald.” 


HOWARD BURKETTE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2709, for the relief of the legal guardian 
of Howard Burkette. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
legal guardian of Howard Burkette, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the sum of $7,000, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for damages for personal injuries sustained 
by him when he was struck by a truck used 
by the Civil Works Administration, driven by 
C. H. Naugher, in Knoxville, Tenn., on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1934; such payment to be condi- 
tioned upon the release of said C. H. Naugher 
from ali liability for the payment of damages 
for such injuries: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeancr and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$7,000” and in- 
sert “$4,037.75.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PHILLIP CHRISTIAN HOLT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2742, for the relief of Phillip Christian 
Holt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out cf any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Phil- 
lip Christian Holt, 205 George Mason Drive, 
Arlington, Va., the sum of $450 for services 
rendered to the Department from 
June 12, 1933, until September 11, 1933, in- 
clusive, at the rate of $1,800 per annum. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the words “per annum”, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

S. UTTAL 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4026, for the relief of S, Uttal. 

Mr. HANCOCK and Mr. GRANT of 
Indiana objected, and, under the rule, the 
bill was recommitted to the Committee 
on Claims. 

HERBERT M. GREGORY 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4063, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Her- 
bert M. Gregory. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Ccurt of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon, 
notwithstanding the lapse of time cr any pro- 
vision of law to the contrary, the claim 
against the United States of Herbert M. 
Gregory, of El Dorado, Ark., for damages al- 
leged to have been sustained by him as a 
result of the loss of and on certain property 
owned by him in Los Angeles, Calif., due to 
liens filed against such property, in the year 
1931, by the collector of internal revenue at 
Los Angeles, Calif., without proper notice to 
the said Herbert M. Gregory, for the collection 
of taxes erroneously adjudged by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to be due from 
him and with respect to which said Com- 
missioner failed to grant a hearing, as re- 
quested, within the time required by law. 
The court shall, if it renders judgment for 
the claimant, allow interest at the rate of 
6 percent on the amount of damages found, 
from the time such damages were sustained 
until the date of such judgment. Such suit 
shall be brought within 1 year from the date 
of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to pay the amount of any judgment rendered 
pursuant to this act. The amount of such 
judgment shall be payable by the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon the presentation of a 
duly authenticated copy of the judgment of 
the Court of Claims. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, after the woid “California”, 
strike out lines 2 to 9 inclusive and the words 
“such judgment” in line 10. 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “1 year” and insert 
“6 months.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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MAUDE WILCOX 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 6, for 
the relief of Maude Wilcox. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Maude Wilcox, of Reno, Nev., the sum of 
$557.15, in full settlement of all her claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical and hospital expenses, and 
property dan-age, sustained by her on No- 
vember 14, 1938, when her automobile collided 
with a Civilian Conservation Corps truck at 
Reno, Nev., at the intersection of West Street 
and West Third Street: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOY MONTGOMERY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 97, 
for the relief of the legal guardian of Joy 
Montgomery, a minor. 

Mr. HANCOCK and Mr. COSTELLO 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
8 l to the Committee on 

aims. 


JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 192, 
for the relief of the Johnson Flying 
Service, Inc. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Johneon Flying Service, Inc., of Missoula, 
Mont., the sum of $5,150, in full satisfaction 
of all its claims against the United States 
for the replacement value of its airplane 
which was destroyed on August 22, 1939, 
while being used to assist the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture to control 
a forest fire in the Bitterroot National For- 
est: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HILDA C. ALLSTROM 
The Clerk called the next bill, S. 247, 
for the relief of Hilda C. Allstrom. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Hilda C. Alistrom the sum of $200 in full set- 
tlement of the claim of her late husband, Erik 
W. Allstrom, against the United States grow- 
ing out of damage to his automobile be- 
tween January 2 and January 16, 1937, while 
such automobile was being used for the bene- 
fit of the Navajo Indians: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CLAYTON W. CURTIS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 302, 
for the relief of Clayton W. Curtis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follcws: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clayton W. Cur- 
tis, of Great Falls, Mont., the sum of $100, in 
full satisfection of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for damages 
sustained by him as the result of his auto- 
mobile having been struck by a Bureau of 
Reclamation truck, operated by a Civilian 
Conservation Corps enrollee, on September 
4, 1937, near Augusta, Mont.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this ciaim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The biil was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


J. H. REDDING, INC, 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 307, 
authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to adjust and settle 
the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to adjust and settle 
the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc., for refund 
of a marking duty paid under protest to the 
collectcr of customs at the port of New York, 
on July 26, 1937, under free entry numbered 
304106, and to allow in full and final settle- 
ment of such claim an amount not to exceed 
the sum of $999.40. There is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$999.40 for the payment of said claim: Pro- 
vided, That no pert of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
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deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

ERNEST H. STEINBERG 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 527, 
for the relief of Ernest H. Steinberg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions and 
limitations of section 15 to 20, both inclusive, 
of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties. and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amendec and 
supplemented, are hereby waived in the case 
of Ernest H Steinberg, of Athol, Mass.; and 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
consider and act upon any claim filed with 
the Commission, within 1 year after the date 
of enactment of this act, by the said Ernest 
H. Steinberg for compensation or other bene- 
fits under the provisions of such act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, for disability due to injuries alleged 
to have been sustained by him on June 28, 
1934, in the performance of his duties as a 
clerk in the post office at Athol, Mass. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

DOLLIE C. PICHETTE 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 717, 
for the relief of Dollie C. Pichette. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission be, and 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any funds heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated for the payment of awards under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, to Dollie C. Pichette, of Grand 
Ronde, Oreg., the sum of $30 per month from 
the date of enactment of this act until her 
death, as compensation for the death of her 
husband, John B. Pichette, who was killed on 
March 21, 1937, while working in a sand pit in 
connection with Indian Emergency Conser- 
vation Work project No. 87 at the Warm 
Springs Indian Agency, Warm Springs, Oreg. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DAN A. TARPLEY, ERNEST H. TARPLEY, 
AND PEARL TARPLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 791, for 
the relief of Dan A. Tarpley, Ernest H. 
Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Dan 
A. Tarpley, the sum of $1,945.83; to Ernest H. 
Tarpley, the sum of $500, and to Pearl Tarpley, 
the sum of $1,000, all residents of Rickreall, 
Oreg., in full satisfaction of all their claims 
against the United States on account of per- 
sonal injuries sustained by them when a 37- 
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mm. shell exploded in the home of Ernest H. 
Tarpley on May 29, 1938, at Rickreall, Oreg., 
such shell having been shot onto the farm of 
Dan A. Tarpley by National Guardsmen in 
carrying out an artillery problem, but which 
remained unexploded until Dan A. Tarpley, 
not realizing its dangerous character, carried 
it into his parents’ home where it was inad- 
vertently dropped and exploded: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WIDOW AND CHILDREN OF DR. JO M. 
FERGUSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 819, for 
the relief of the widow and children of 
Dr. Jo M. Ferguson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


JOHN MCALISTER, INC, 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 933, 
for the relief of John McAlister, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $200 to John McAlister, Inc., of Charleston, 
8. C., in full satisfaction of its claim against 
the United States for compensation for serv- 
ices rendered in connection with the burial 
of Pinckney A. Allison, deceased, who was 
employed by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion at the Santee-Cooper clearing and grub- 
bing project in South Carolina: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

GLEN E. ROBINSON 


The Clerk cailed the next bill, S. 957, 
for the relief of Glen E. Robinson, doing 
business as the Robinson Marine Con- 
struction Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Glen 
E. Robinson, doing business as Robinson 
Marine Construction Co., of St. Joseph, Mich., 
the sum of $900, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States growing out 
of a contract for the construction of two 
gasoline motorboats furnished to the United 
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States district engineer, Cairo, III., in accord- 
ance with a proposal dated August 31, 1931, 
and accepted under date of September 10, 
1931 (3328-motorboat-Memphis D. O.-11), 
which sum represents a penalty of $10 per day 
per boat, for 45 days of alleged delay in 
delivery of said motorboats, after completion, 
said delays being due to causes unforeseeable 
and beyond the control and without the fault 
or negligence of the said Glen E. Robinson as 
contractor: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with these claims, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
aaan, be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


ESTATE OF ROBERT LEE WRIGHT 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1033, 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and render judgment 
on the claim of the legal representatives 
of the estate of Robert Lee Wright. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


CERTAIN CLAIMANTS WHO SUFFERED 
LOSS BY FLOOD IN, AT, OR NEAR BEAN 
LAKE, MO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 885, 
for the relief of certain claimants who 
suffered loss by flood in, at, or near Bean 
Lake, in Platte County, in the State of 
peti during the month of March 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COSTELLO and Mr. HANCOCK 
objected and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


LUCIA HUMBLE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 818, 
for the relief of Lucia Humble. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lucia 
Humble, of Washington, D. C., the sum of 
$125.65, in full settlement of her claim against 
the Government of the United States as re- 
imbursement of the amount heretofore paid 
by her under contract No. J5-PB-580 with 
the Procurement Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, on the purchase price of certain aban- 
doned Government property sold to her at 
public auction: Provided, That the said Lucia 
Humble shall be relieved of any additional 
payments which may be due or become due 
under the terms of the aforesaid contract. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 7, strike out “her claim” and insert in 
lieu thereof all claims.” 

Line 9, strike out the letter “J” and insert 
in lieu thereof the letter “T.” 

Line 10, after the word “Department”, strike 
out “on the purchase price of certain aban- 
doned Government property sold to her at 
public auction” and insert in lieu thereof 
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“accepted on March 14, 1939, for the purchase 
of the Fenwick Island Light Station, Sussex 
County, Del.:.” 

At the end of the bill add: “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, end a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RUSSELL GAUSLIN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1267) 
for the relief of Russell Gauslin, Helen 
Gauslin, and Russell A. Gauslin, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Rus- 
sell Gauslin, Helen Gauslin, and Russell A, 
Gauslin, Jr., the sum of $2,603. Such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
Russell Gauslin, Helen Gauslin, and Russell 
A. Gauslin, Jr., against the Government for 
personal injuries and/or damage sustained by 
them on September 15, 1938, when the auto- 
mobile in which they were traveling was 
struck by an Army ambulance at Detroit, 
Mich.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated”, 
strike out “to Russell Gauslin, Helen Gauslin, 
and Russell A. Gauslin, Jr., the sum of $2,603. 
Such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of Russell Gauslin, Helen Gauslin, and 
Russell A, Gauslin, Jr., against the Govern- 
ment for personal injuries and/or damage 
sustained by them” and insert in lieu thereof 
“to Russell H. Gauslin, of Dearborn, Mich., 
the sum of $2,603, in full settlement of all 
claims of Russell H. Gauslin, Helen Gauslin, 
and Russell H. Gauslin, Jr., against the United 
States for personal injuries sustained.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “Michigan”, 
strike out the remainder of the bill and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill for the relief of Russell H. Gauslin.“ 


A. M. GARMON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1355) 
for the relief of A. M. Garmon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
A. M. Garmon the sum of $2,500 in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of personal injuries suf- 
fered and sustained by him as the result of 
the carelessness and negligence of a driver of 
a truck of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion while engaged within the scope of his 
duties and in his said employment as fol- 
lows: At about 4:15 postmeridian on the 
13th day of February 1939 on Madison Pike, 
in Kenton County, Ky., the said driver of 
the Work Projects Administration truck op- 
erated same in such careless and negligent 
manner that it was caused to and did col- 
lide with a truck driven by the said Garmon 
whereby the said Garmon received severe pain- 
ful and permanent injuries to his damage in 
the cum of $2,500: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropri- 
ated” in line 5, strike out all the language 
down to and including the figures “$2,500” 
in line 7, page 2, and insert in lieu thereof 
“to Adam M. Garmon. of Independence, Ky., 
the sum of $1,000 in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained when the truck he was 
driving was struck by a Works Progress Ad- 
ministration truck, on the Madison Pike, in 
Kenton County, Ky., on February 13, 1939:”. 


Th: amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill for the relief of Adam M. Garman.” 

GEORGE H. KERLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2710), 
for the relief of George H. Kerley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 


the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 


Civilian Conservation Corps truck: Provided, 
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That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
neys to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appro- 
priated”, strike out the remainder of line 5 
and all of lines 6, 7, and 8, and insert: 
“the sum of $750 to George H. Kerley, and 
Mrs. George H. Kerley the sum of 84,000, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for expenses incurred, and 
personal injuries sustained on July 29, 1938, 
in Kinzel Springs, Tenn. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, 
George H. Kerley.” 


TOM GENTRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3399) 
for the relief of Tom Gentry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Tom Gentry, of Marion, II., the sum of 
$5,000. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States by the said Tom Gentry 
on account of personal injuries sustained by 
him when the car in which he was riding 
collided with an automobile in the service 
of the Works Progress Administration on 
November 18, 1939, on the Illinois State 
Highway No. 3, near Marion, II. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$3,008”, and on page 2, line 1, strike 
out the words “the Illinois State Highway 
Numbered 3, near” and insert, “West Main 
Street, Marion, Ilinois.” 

At the end of the bill strike out the 
period, insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
— to reconsider was laid on the 
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RELIEF OF DISBURSING OFFICERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3846) 
for the relief of certain former certifying 
and disbursing officers of the Department 
of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the accounts of disbursing officers 
for payments made in good faith on behalf 
of the Federal Subsistence Homesteads Cor- 
poration, or any of its subsidiaries, notwith- 
standing the failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of existing law or regulations: 
Provided, That the Comptroller General shall 
find that such payments appear to be free 
from fraud or collusion on the part of the 
disbursing officer making the payment. 

Sec. 2. No charge shall be raised against the 
certifying officer for the amount of any pay- 
ment for which credit shall be allowed under 
the preceding section where the Comptroller 
General finds that the payment appears to 
have been made without fraud or collusion 
on the part of the certifying officer. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


MARTIN F. GETTINGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4065) 
for the relief of Martin F. Gettings. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the 
accounts of Martin F. Gettings, postmaster 
at Rahway, N. J., with the sum of $47,027.92, 
representing the amount of money and post- 
age stamps lost in the burglary of the post 
office at Rahway, N. J., on January 21, 1938, 
such loss having resulted from no fault or 
negligence on the part of said postmaster, 
as determined by the Postmaster General 
under a provision in title 39, United States 
Code, section 49. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


CONVERTIBLE DOOR MANUFACTURING 
co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3860) 
for the relief of the Convertible Door 
Manufacturing Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of the Convertible Door 
Manufacturing Co. for the value of material 
furnished the Federal Mill & Cabinet Co. for 
us* by the latter company under contract 
ER-W-6407-qm-39, entered into August 29, 
1939, with the War Department, for fur- 
nishing and installing door and window 
screens in bakers’ and cooks’ school and bar- 
racks and in 500 barracks at Fort Sheridan, 
III., which material was not used by the Fed- 
eral Mill & Cabinet Co. due to its default 
under the contract, but was used by the 
Government in the completion by it of a part 
of said contract and to allow in full and final 
settlement of said claim a sum not to exceed 
$587.53. There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, the sum of $587.53, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the payment 
of said claim: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 


W. R. LARKIN AND DORA LARKIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4064) 
for the relief of W. R. Larkin and Dora 
Larkin, in connection with the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, 
Idaho. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the acts of June 
20, 1938 (52 Stat. 1363), and June 11, 1940 
(Private, No. 362, 76th Cong.), for the relief 
of certain individuals named therein in 
connection with the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Fort Hall Indian 
irrigation project, Idaho, are hereby supple- 
mented and further amended by authoriz- 
ing payment, pursuant to the provisions of 
said acts, of the sum of $4,000 to W. R. Lar- 
kin and Dora Larkin, in lieu of the pay- 
ment of the sum of $2,000 to W. R. Larkin, 
as therein authorized. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider laid on the table. 


STEPHEN KELEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3809) 
for the relief of Stephen Kelen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of Stephen Kelen as of January 18, 
1921, the date on which he entered the 
United States, at the Port of Laredo, if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws, other 
than those relating to quotas. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the quota 
for Hungary when such quota number be- 
comes available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


NONRECOGNITION BY UNITED STATES 
OF TRANSFER OF ANY GEOGRAPHIC 
REGION IN THIS HEMISPHERE FROM 
ONE NON-AMERICAN POWER TO AN- 
OTHER NON-AMERICAN POWER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LUTHER A. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the reso- 
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lution (S. J. Res. 7), affirming and ap- 
proving nonrecognition of the transfer 
of any geographic region in this hemi- 
sphere from one non-American power to 
another non-American power, and pro- 
viding for consultation with other 
American republics in the event that 
such transfer should appear likely. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may state 
that the agreement had by the Chair 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LUTHER A. JoHNsoNn], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] would not 
obtain, because this joint resolution is on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution in the identical 
form in which it is now presented passed 
the House at the last Congress on June 
18, 1940, by an almost unanimous vote. 
The Senate at the last Congress passed 
the same resslution with this single ex- 
ception: The House resolution referred 
to “this hemisphere.” The Senate reso- 
lution designated it as “the Western 
Hemisphere.” Two separate resolutions 
having been passed, the bill never went 
to conference and therefore it did not be- 
come a law. At this session of Congress 
the Senate has passed the resolution 
again in the same form in which it 
passed the House at the last session, us- 
ing the designation “this hemisphere,” 
and the resolution we are now asking 
you to vote upon is the same identical 
resolution, in the same form that it 
passed the House at the last Congress. 

The resolution is brief. Excluding the 
preamble it covers not more than 10 
lines. Its purpose is to reaffirm at this 
critical time in world affairs the long- 
standing policy of this Government with 
reference to the extension in this hemi- 
sphere by non-American states of their 
systems and political institutions. This 
is done by the first paragraph of the 
resolution which states: 

That the United States would not recog- 
nize any transfer, and would not acquiesce 
in any attempt to transfer, any geographic 
region of this hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another non-American 
power. 


This paragraph would apply not only 
to an actual transfer or attempt to trans- 
fer a region, but also applies to the exer- 
cise of control over such region, 

The second paragraph states: 

That if such transfer or attempt to trans- 
fer should appear likely, the United States 
shall, in addition to other measures, immedi- 
ately consult with the other American re- 
publics to determine upon the steps which 
should be taken to safeguard their com- 
mon interests. 


This latter provision is in conformity 
with the convention that our country has 


had with the other 20 American republics 
in the conference at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
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at Panama in 1939, and in the declara- 
tion of Lima in 1938. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
quote therein from various historical ref- 
erences and statutes and also from au- 
thorities of other persons upon that ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the reason our Government has 
always maintained the traditional policy 
expressed in section 1, that we would not 
recognize the transfer of any geograph- 
ical region of this hemisphere from one 
non-American power to another non- 
American power, is, as expressed in the 
preamble, that we have always regarded 
such acts as dangerous to the peace and 
safety of this country. That was the 
basic reason for the Monroe Doctrine, 
enunciated by President Monroe in his 
message to Congress on December 2, 1823, 
but contrary to popular belief, our coun- 
try had already assumed that position 
long before President Monroe delivered 
his historic message. 

The policy expressed in section 1 of this 
resolution is as old as the Government 
itself, because it is based upon our own 
defense, and we have always realized, 
even when the Republic was very young, 
that any change of sovereignty in this 
hemisphere by any non-American power 
was a menace to our peace and security. 

I shall cite several instances in support 
of this statement. 

On a number of occasions during our 
early history, this Government an- 
nounced that it would be unwilling to 
see territory in this hemisphere in the 
hands of European states transferred ‘by 
them to other European states. 

In 1801 the American Minister to Eng- 
land, Rufus King, reported to the Secre- 
tary of State that he had had a conver- 
sation with Lord Hawkesbury with ref - 
erence to the reported cession of the 
Floridas by Spain to France, and that 

The purport of what I said was, that we are 
contented that the Floridas remain in the 
hands of Spain, but should not be willing to 
see them transferred, except to ourselves. 


On February 29, 1808, President Jeffer- 
son made a similar statement with re- 
spect to Spanish possessions in this hem- 
isphere. He stated that we would be— 
very unwilling to see them in that (the pos- 
session) of either France or England, politi- 
cally or commercially. We consider their in- 
terests and ours as the same, and that the 
object of both must be to exclude all Euro- 
pean infiuence from this hemisphere. 


I refer now to an instance of greater 
significance, and it is a direct precedent 
for the enactment of this resolution. Ire- 
fer to the action taken by Congress on 
January 15, 1811, 11 years before the 
Monroe Doctrine was deciared, when 
Congress, after deliberation on a message 
sent to Congress by President Madison on 
January 3 of that year, with reference to 
the situation of the Floridas, passed a 
resolution which I quote: 

Taking into view the peculiar situation of 
Spain, and of her American provinces; and 
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considering the influence which the destiny 
of the territory adjoining the southern 


border of the United States may have upon 


their security, tranquillity, and commerce: 
‘Therefore 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the existing crisis, cannot, without serious 
inquietude, see any part of the said territory 
pass into the hands of any foreign power; 
and that a due regard to their own safety 
compels them to provide, under certain con- 
tingencies, for the temporary occupation of 
the said territory; they, at the same time, 
declare that the said territory shall, in their 
hands, remain subject to future negotiation 
(3 Stat. 471). 


If the crisis of 1811 justified the pas- 
sage of the resolution which I have just 
read, the world crisis of today certainly 
justifies the passage of the pending reso- 
lution. 

The Axis Powers, composed of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, are threatening, 
not only the peace of the world, but have 
openly declared their opposition to de- 
mocracies throughout the world, and 
have, by words and deeds, indicated their 
intention to subjugate the world and 
place all peoples under their domination. 
This resolution is to give notice to them 
and all other non-American powers that 
the United States stands where it has 
always stood, and that we will not tolerate 
or permit any non-American power to 
take 1 inch of American soil, either in 
North or South America, because so to 
do would be, not only in violation of our 
traditional policy, but would threaten 
the peace and safety of our Republic. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman states that 
in the event of a threat, the resolution 
provides for consultation with other 
Western Hemisphere powers. Does that 
carry with it the meaning that this Na- 
tion could take no action at all until 
after such consultation is had? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iam glad 
the gentleman asked that question. It 
would not prevent the United States uni- 
laterally from taking such measures as 
it may see fit to take under the circum- 
stances obtaining at the moment. The 
United States, with or without the adop- 
tion of the proposed resolution, is, of 
course, a free agent and may, whenever 
circumstances require, take such steps as 
may be necessary to prevent foreign in- 
roads in this hemisphere. 

Mr. PACE. Then, should not the lan- 
guage say that the United States “may” 
consult rather than “shall” consult? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
simply to comply with the conferences 
mentioned. It will not affect our rights, 
I will say to the gentleman. The first 
section is to reaffirm our traditional 
policy and to give notice that it will be 
maintained, and, second, to tell these 
other 20 American republics we will con- 
sult with them about these matters; but 
it does not jeopardize our rights so far as 
our individual action is concerned. 

Mr. PACE. Although the resolution 
uses the word “shall”? 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Shall“ 
is sometimes directory. It is not always 
used in the sense in which it appears, 
There is no question but what the inten- 
tion is that our country does not sur- 
render any of its rights to act unilater- 
ally if the circumstances require. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Has the State 
Department officially determined what 
countries are included in “this hemi- 
sphere”? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
State Department, so far as I know, has 
not officially determined what countries 
are included in this hemisphere, but I 
have a list of the various foreign coun- 
tries which are without question in this 
hemisphere, which I shall shortly name. 
The only foreign countries that have 
possessions in this hemisphere are the 
British, French, and the Netherlands in 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean 
Sea; and then in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere the possessions of Great Britain 
and France in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Would that in- 
clude Iceland, do you think? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Iceland 
is not included. 

The possessions that non-American 
powers have on this hemisphere, and 
about which there is no doubt that they 
are embraced therein, ‘are as follows: 
BRITISH, FRENCH, AND NETHERLANDS POSSES- 

‘SIONS IN THE "WESTERN ATLANTIC AND CAR- 

IBBEAN AREA 
British: 

Newfoundland (including Labrador). 
Bermuda. 


Bahamas. 

Jamaica (including Turks Island, Caicos 
Islands, Cayman Islands, etc.). 

British Leeward Islands (British Vir- 
gins, St. Christopher, Dominica, etc.). 

‘Windward Islands (3 colonies) (St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada). 

Barbados. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

British Honduras. 

British Guiana. 

Falkland Islands. 

French: 

St. Pierre-Miquelon. 

Guadeloupe (with Marie Galante, etc.). 

Martinique. 

French Guiana. 

Netherlands: 
Curacao (including Aruba, Bonaire, etc.). 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE POSSESSIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND FRANCE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


British: 
Fiji Islands. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. 
Solomon Islands. 
Tonga Islands. 
Nauru (mandate). 
Pitcairn Island. 


French: 
Marquesas. 
Tuamotu Islands. 
Society Islands. 
Tubuai Islands. 
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French—Continued. 
New Caledonia. 
Horn Islands, 
New Hebrides (French-British condo- 
minium). 

It will be noted that neither Germany, 
Italy, or Japan has any possessions at 
this time upon this hemisphere, and 
it is the will of the American people that 
they shall not hereafter acquire any. 
However, France has possessions in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and the Nether- 
lands in the Atlantic Ocean. Both of 
these countries are now under the mili- 
tary domination and control of Ger- 
many, and while a treaty of peace has 
not yet been determined, it is conceiv- 
able that Germany, when it does termi- 
nate the war, insofar as those countries 
are concerned, may claim or demand 
that their possessions in this country, or 
some of them, be transferred to Ger- 
many. 

England has many possessions, both in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and Ger- 
many is now and has for 18 months 
been fighting with a demoniacal power 
to try to destroy England, which God 
grant that she may not do, and which 
I do not believe she can do, and yet, if 
Germany should defeat England, then 
it is easily conceivable that Germany 
might demand that some of the British 
possessions in this hemisphere be trans- 
ferred to her. 

If it was dangerous to our peace and 
safety 150 years ago for a non-American 
power to gain any territory upon this 
hemisphere, it is infinitely more danger- 
ous now, for then it required weeks to 
cross the ocean, and now the world has 
become smaller, and trans-Atlantic 
flights are made in 7 hours, and the dan- 
ger to our country has multiplied, not 
only because of the strength of the Axis 
powers but because the world has grown 
smaller, and any invasion or subjuga- 
tion of any part of any country on this 
hemisphere would cause great danger to 
our safety and our security. 

This resolution cannot be considered as 
provocative of war, but it is merely a re- 
iteration of our traditional policy and a 
notice to the world that that policy shall 
be maintained, regardless of the cruel 
and despotic will of any power, no matter 
how great or powerful. 

Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes some 
years ago, when he was Secretary of 
State, made this statement, which I 
quote: 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a policy of ag- 
gression, it is a policy of self-defense. It 
still remains an assertion of the principle of 
national security. As such, it is obviously 
not exclusive. The decision of the question 
as to what action the United States should 
take in any exigency arising in this hemi- 
sphere is not controlled by the content of 
the Monroe Doctrine, but may always be de- 
termined on grounds of international right 
and national security as freely as if the Mon- 
roe Doctrine did not exist. 

The Monroe Doctrine rests “upon the right 
of every sovereign state to protect itself by 
preventing a condition of affairs in which it 
will be too late to protect itself.” 


The motive actuating much of the leg- 
islation which we have passed during this 
crisis has been to prevent a condition of 
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affairs in which it will be too late for our 
country to protect itself. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of the passage of this bill. A similar bill 
passed the House during the last session 
of Congress, just about 6 months ago. 
The Senate amended the bill last session 
by changing one word, but since then, 
at this session, the Senate has seen fit 
to pass the bill containing the exact 
wording of the original House bill. It 
now comes to us in the form of a Senate 
bill for our action. 

This is a very important piece of legis- 
lation, particularly at this critical time. 
We have just acquired a number of leases 
on islands off our coast belonging to 
Great Britain for the purpose of building 
naval stations and air and submarine 
bases. All we have on those islands are 
99-year leases. If, for example, the Ger- 
man blitzkreig against England should 
be successful and the Nazis overrun Eng- 
land a new government would probably 
come into power there which would want 
to bring about peaceful relations with 
Germany under the best possible terms 
for Great Britain. It might be Germany 
would claim these islands off our coasts, 
or all of the possessions now owned by 
Great Britain in this hemisphere, in- 
cluding those islands upon which we have 
99-year leases. 

This bill is a declaration or statement 
of policy by the Government of the 
United States that extends the Monroe 
Doctrine. In this resolution we simply 
say we are opposed to the transfer of 
any possessions in this hemisphere be- 
longing to non-American countries to 
other non-American countries. We es- 
tablish a declaration of definite policy. 
We serve notice upon all the world, in- 
cluding Germany, that no matter what 
happens, even if Germany is victorious, 
we are opposed to the transfer of these 
islands owned by France, Great Britain, 
and Holland in this hemisphere to Ger- 
many or any other non-American 
country. 

I am heartily in favor of the proposal. 
I believe we ought to reiterate and keep 
on reiterating the Monroe Doctrine so 
the other nations of the world will know 
exactly what the Monroe Doctrine is and 
that we are a united country, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, in upholding the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine states that we 
are opposed to the invasion of any part 
of the American Continent by any 
foreign nation. Those of us who have 
heard all this war talk and the possibility 
of invasion have been told that there is 
very little fear of invasion of the United 
States but that the Axis Powers might 
possibly invade South America, that they 
might invade South America by acquir- 
ing air bases there and would use these 
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air bases against us and the Panama 
Canal. 

Let me say again that this bill is noth- 
ing but an affirmation of policy by the 
Government that we will oppose any 
transfer of these islands or any of the 
possessions of Great Britain, France, or 
Holland to any non-American nation. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Is the gentleman of the 
opinion that the issue between non- 
American powers was included in the 
original Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr. FISH. I believe it was, but there 
has been some discussion and dispute as 
to whether this specific question of trans- 
fer was included. Many former Secre- 
taries of State have held that it was in- 
cluded by interpretation and have so 
stated officially. There should be no 
quibbling about it. The Members of 
Congress ought to know exactly what 
they are doing. Everybody ought to 
know what this does; and the language 
of the resolving clause explains it in a 
few words. 

I do not worry at all about the ques- 
tion of consultation. We merely say 
that we will consult, but we do not have 
to abide by the final decision after the 
consultation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Referring to the 
second resolving clause, there is nothing 
in that language and in what has gone 
before that would obligate the United 
States to not proceed to action if the 
other American republics should decline 
to go along with us. 

Mr. FISH. Entirely so, and it spe- 
cifically says so in those words. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is not the real pur- 
pose of this resolution to make this af- 
firmation of the Monroe Doctrine the act 
of Congress? In other words, that Con- 
gress speaks and affirms something which 
is nebulous, which never has been af- 
firmed by Congress, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace]? Is 
not that the real purpose? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. This is a statement by 
Congress and it will be approved by the 
President. That will make it an act of 
Congress and of the administration com- 
bined endorsing a definite policy and 
showing that Republicans and Democrats 
alike are united in upholding not only 
the Monroe Doctrine but this interpre- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine against 
any transfer of property from one non- 
American country to another. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I say to the 
gentleman that this is an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine as originally under- 
stood. 

Mr, FISH. I do not know whether it 
would be as originally understood, be- 
cause every Secretary of State has inter- 
preted the Monroe Doctrine along similar 
lines. But this makes it definite. In 
view of the fact we are discussing the 
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Monroe Doctrine, I call attention to one 
part of the Monroe Doctrine that is often 
overlocked, and that is the part which 
reads as follows: 

Our policy in regard to Europe remains the 
same, which is not to interfere in the inter- 
nal concerns of any of its powers, to consider 
the government de facto as the legitimate 
government for us. In the wars of the Euro- 
pean powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy so to do. 


The Monroe Doctrine, therefore, not 
only applies to that part which we Ameri- 
cans know as opposing any interference 
or invasion by foreign governments of 
our continent, but we at the same time 
state that we will not interfere in Euro- 
pean affairs. That part is often over- 
looked. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. What was 
the effect of the World War on that? 
Did that change our policy? 

Mr. FISH. That is what I am about 
to bring up. We have overlooked this 
part of the Monroe Doctrine which is still 
a part of it and we are now interfering 
in European and Asiatic affairs and 
seeking to quarantine the whole world in 
spite of the specific statement contained 
in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Would not 
the gentleman say that part of it had 
been abrogated? 

Mr. FISH. I would say it was obsolete 
and is not practiced at the present time 
by the Roosevelt administration. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact we are 
united in trying to protect our country 
from invasion and keeping foreign na- 
tions out of America, I want to call atten- 
tion to House bill 3855 to provide for 
hemispheric control of airways operating 
in Latin America. I presented this bill 
on March 6, 1941, and it reads as follows: 

That the Secretary of State, in cooperation 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to acquire by purchase 
or other appropriate methods, with the con- 
sent and approval of the South American 
nations concerned, the ownership of air lines 
now operated by Axis interests in Latin 
America in order to establish all-American 
control and hemispheric defense, 

Sze, 2. The Secretary of State is further 
authorized, in cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, to provide financial aid 
to South American countries to acquire con- 
trol of Axis air lines, to investigate possi- 
bilities of extending the present service and 
increasing existing schedules of American air 
lines now operating in the respective Latin- 
American countries, to establish new bases 
and airports, and to cut down time of travel 
between the United States and South and 
Central American nations, them 
closer together and extending the good- 
neighbor policy and hemispheric defense. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such amount 
or amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 


I understand that the State Depart- 
ment is now acting on this proposal. I 
do not know anything more effective, if 
we want to protect ourselves from any 
possibility of an air attack from the Axis 
Powers. We are spending $100,000,000 on 
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a single battleship. For less than one- 
half of that sum we could buy up every 
single Axis air line with their airports in 
South America. We could probably buy 
them all up for $10,000,000. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FIsH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the Axis 
Powers have air lines in all but two coun- 
tries in South America, Colombia, and 
Venezuela and control about 20,000 miles 
of air lines. If we are really serious about 
wanting to protect ourselves from any 
possibility of attack by air, we ought to 
buy those lines immediately, and if the 
Axis lines will not sell to American inter- 
ests or to our Government, then we cught 
to lend the necessary money to acquire 
them to each one of the Latin American 
countries in order to acquire them for 
themselves and cooperate with us for 
hemispheric or all-American control of 
the airways throughout South America. 

I hope the administration will act im- 
mediately. If it fails to do So, I hope the 
Congress will put through this bill. I have 
talked the matter over with Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, and I be- 
lieve the administration will act within 
the next 30 days to acquire these Axis 
air lines in South America. If that is 
done, then we can put an end to all this 
talk and fear of invasion, that we are 
about to be attacked from South America 
by the Axis nations from air bases and 
airports owned by them. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the chance to speak on Senate Joint 
Resolution 7, in which “this hemisphere” 
is inserted without limits or definition. 
As one who has watched the use of the 
phrase “Western Hemisphere” with in- 
terest, I am glad that expression has been 
abandoned here and a resort to the orig- 
inal wording of the Monroe Doctrine 
employed. 

At this time it is my humble thought 
that it would be a dangerous practice to 
set out the limits of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am convinced that other na- 
tions would attempt to creep up snugly 
to those longitudinal brackets. Our ex- 
periences with the naval treaties of 1922 
and 1930 prove that Japan took advan- 
tage of every chance to build her fleet 
close to the ceiling while the British and 
we lagged behind. Certainly, too, the 
happenings in Iceland are indicative of 
what will occur when we say that certain 
lanes are not within our sphere of in- 
fluence. If we had said that we termed 
Iceland within our orbit and then had 
protested the British and Canadian ac- 
tion we would have avoided the German 
counter methods in the shape of block- 
ades. It would be better for us if we had 
shielded it originally for today it has a 
Nazi blockade around it and that does 
not help the Lease-Lend Act, 

There is a constantly increasing prac- 
tice in the Congress to use the phrase 
Western Hemisphere, which by itself 
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would not be harmful, though in its en- 
tirety there may soon be worked out 
limits which might be embarrassing. 

The evident attempt to make the 
phrase serve as a block for feared Ex- 
ecutive abuse is not a healthy use of 
legislative prerogatives as that employ- 
ment may necessitate a decision on metes 
and bounds later. 

The present resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 7, states: 


Joint resolution and approving 
nonrecognition of the transfer of any geo- 
graphic region in this hemisphere from 
one non-American power to another non- 
American power, and providing for con- 
sultation with other American republics 
in the event that such transfer should 
appear likely 
Whereas our traditional policy has been to 

consider any attempt on the part of non- 

American powers to extend their system to 

any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 

ous to the peace and safety not only of this 
country but of the other American repub- 
lics; and 

Whereas the American republics agreed at 
the Inter-American Conference for the 

Maintenance of Peace held in Buenos Aires 

in 1936, and at the Eighth International 

Conference of American States held in Lima 

in 1938 to consult with one another in the 

event that the peace, security, or territorial 
integrity of any American republic should 
be threatened; and 

Whereas the Meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the American Republics at Pan- 
ama October 3, 1939, resolved, “That in case 
any geographic region of America subject to 
the jurisdiction of any non-American state 
should be obliged to change its sovereignty 
and there should result therefrom a danger 
to the security of the American Continent, 

a consultative meeting such as the one now 

being held will be convoked with the ur- 

8 that the case may require“: Therefore 
e it 
Resolved, etc., (1) That the United States 

would not recognize any transfer, and would 

not acquiesce in any attempt to transfer, 
any geographic region of this hemisphere 
from one non-American power to another 
non-American power; and 

(2) That if such transfer or attempt to 
transfer should appear likely, the United 

States shall, in addition to other measures, 

immediately consult with the other Ameri- 

can republics to determine upon the steps 
which should be taken to safeguard their 
common interest. 


It passed the Senate March 10, 1941. 

In his historic address to Congress on 
December 2, 1823, President Monroe 
warned the European powers against try- 
ing “to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere.” The terms of 
the Convention for the Maintenance, 
Preservation and Rehabilitation, and Re- 
establishment of Peace, adopted at the 
Inter-American Conference of Buenos 
Aires in 1936, were to apply to the 
“American Continent.” Secretary Hull, 
in a. letter of June 4, 1940, to Repre- 
sentative Boon discussing a joint reso- 
lution then before Congress, used the ex- 
pressions “Western Hemisphere” and 
“the Americas” interchangeably. 

Let us look at the modern Executive 
usages: 

In his message to the Congress, July 
22, 1940, President Roosevelt uses the 
term “Western Hemisphere” twice, but 
there is no definition other than a refer- 
ence to the “other countries of the West- 
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ern Hemisphere” or “the other republics 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 

However, the President’s address to 
the Western Hemisphere, October 12, 
1940, opens: 

It is no mere coincidence that this radio 
broadcast to the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere—North America, Central America, and 
South America—should take place on the 
anniversary of Christopher Columbus’ dis- 
covery of the New World. 


Later he talks about the formation 
“here in the Western Hemisphere” of a 
new human reservoir.” He constantly 
refers to the New World and the Old 
World. Like Monroe, he sets up the 
broad contrasts without definitive details. 

Still later he said: 


When we speak of defending this West- 
ern Hemisphere we are speaking not only 
of the territory of North, Central, and South 
America and the immediately adjacent is- 
lands but we include the right to the peace- 
ful use of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
That has been our traditional policy. 


Therefore, where President Monroe in 
his message of December 2, 1823, re- 
ferred to “this hemisphere” President 
Roosevelt adds “this Western Hemis- 
phere.” He then adds “oceans” when he 
asserted: 

We of the Americas still consider that 
this defense of these oceans of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, against acts of agression 
is the first factor in the defense and protec- 
tion of our own territorial integrity. We 
reaffirm that policy, lest there be any doubt 
of our intention to maintain it. 


Secretary Hull speaking on “Foreign 
Policy” October 26, 1940, said: 

There can be nothing more dangerous for 
our Netion than for us to assume that the 
avalanche of conquest could under no cir- 
cumstances reach any vital portion of this 
hemisphere. Oceans give the nations of this 
hemisphere no guaranty against the possi- 
bility of economic, political, or military at- 
tack from abroad. * * * As an import- 
ant means of strengthening our own defense 
and of preventing attack on any part of the 
Western Hemisphere, this country is afford- 
ing all feasible facilities for the obtaining 
of supplies by nations which, while defend- 
ing themselves against barbaric attack, are 
checking the spread of violence and are thus 
reducing the danger to us. 


In his fireside chat the President on 
December 29, 1941, used the phrase 
three times without additional implica- 
tions, though Secretary Hull in his tes- 
timony before the Foreign Affairs Com- 

ttee on January 15, 1941, adds “high 

” asserting that 
control of the high seas by law-abiding na- 
tions is the key to the security of the West- 
ern Hemisphere in the present-day world 
situation. 


In a legislative sense a few examples 
will display our employment of the word. 
It ought to be remembered that in many 
instances abortive attempts have been 
made throughout all the neutrality hear- 
ings, debates on the Export-Import bank, 
discussions on defense and kindred sub- 
jects to use the phrase as an obstacle 
to executive encroachment. Unfortu- 
nately, that attempt, as we have said, 
may backfire to our own disadvantage. 
Certainly, it seems that a logical de- 
velopment of the separation of powers 
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ought to remove that type of check and 
balance. 

In Congress, too, we have examples of 
the phrase. I have selected a few of 
the most recent acts. 


[United States Code Congressional Service. 
Acts of 76th Cong., Aug. 16-Sept. 16, 
1940] 

ACTIVE MILITARY SERVICE—NATIONAL GUARD, 

RESERVE, AND RETIRED PERSONNEL 
[S. J. Res. 286, Public Resolution No. 96, 76th 
Cong. ch. 689, 3d sess.] 

Joint resolution to strengthen the common 
defense and to authorize the President to 
order members and units of reserve com- 
ponents and retired personnel of the Reg- 
ular Army into active military service 
Resolved, etc., That during the period end- 

ing June 30, 1942, the President be, and is 

hereby, authorized from time to time to 
order into the active military service of the 

United States for a period of 12 consecu- 

tive months each, any, or all members and 

units of any or all reserve components of 
the Army of the United States (except that 
any person in the National Guard of the 

United States under the age of 18 years so 

ordered into the active military service shall 

be immediately issued an honorable dis- 
charge from the National Guard of the 

United States), and retired personnel of the 

Regular Army, with or without their con- 

sent, to such extent and in such manner 

as he may deem necessary for the strength- 
ening of the national defense: Provided, 

That the members and units of the reserve 

components of the Army of the United 

States ordered into active Federal service 

under this authority shall not be employed 

beyond the limits of the Western Hemi- 
sphere except in the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, including the 

Philippine Islands. 


H. J. Res. 806, Public Res. No. 54, 76th Cong., 
ch. 2, 2d sess.] 


Joint resolution to preserve the neutrality 
and the peace of the United States and to 
secure the safety of its citizens and their 
interests 


COMMERCE WITH STATES ENGAGED IN ARMED 
CONFLICT 
Sec. 2. (a) Whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclamation under the author- 
ity of section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be un- 
lawful for any American vessel to carry any 
passengers or any articles or materials to any 
state named in such proclamation. 
0 „ * * + 
(c) Whenever the President shall have is- 
sued a proclamation under the authority of 
section 1 (a) it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful to export or transport, or attempt to ex- 
port or transport, or cause to be exported 
or transported, from the United States to any 
state named in such proclamation, any 
articles or materials (except copyrighted 
articles or materials) until all right, title, 
and interest therein shall have been trans- 
ferred to some foreign government agency, 
institution, association, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or national. Issuance of a bill of lad- 
ing under which title to the articles or ma- 
terials to be exported or transported passes 
to a foreign purchaser unconditionally upon 
the delivery of such articles or materials to 
a carrier, shall constitute a transfer of all 
right, title, and interest therein within the 
meaning of this subsection. The shipper of 
such articles or materials shall be required 
to file with the collector of the port from or 
through which they are to be exported a 
declaration under oath that he has complied 
with the requirements of this subsection with 
t to transfer of right, title, and in- 
terest in such articles or materials, and that 
he will comply with such rules and regula- 
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tions as shall be promulgated from time to 
time. Any such declaration so filed shall be 
a conclusive estoppel against any claim of 
any citizen of the United States of right, 
title, or interest in such articles or materials 
if such citizen had knowledge of the filing of 
such declaration; and the exportation or 
transportation of any articles or materials 
without filing the declaration required by 
this subsection shall be a conclusive estoppel 
against any claim of any citizen of the United 
States of right, title, or interest in such ar- 
ticles or materials, if such citizen had knowl- 
edge of such violation. No loss incurred by 
any such citizen (1) in connection with the 
sale or transfer of right, title, and interest 
in any such articles or materials, or (2) in 
connection with the exportation or trans- 
portation of any such copyrighted articles or 
materials, shall be made the basis of any 
claim put forward by the Government of the 
United States. 


* * . . * 


(g) The provisions of subsections (a) and 
(e) of this section shall not apply to trans- 
portation by American vessels (other than 
aircraft) of mail, passengers, or any articles 
or materials (except articles or materials 
listed in a proclamation referred to in or 
issued under the authority of section 12 (i)) 
(1) to any port in the Western Hemisphere 
south of 35° north latitude, (2) to any port 
in the Western Hemisphere north of 35° 
north latitude and west of 66° west longi- 
tude, (3) to any port on the Pacific or Indian 
Oceans, including the China Sea, the Tasman 
Sea, the Bay of Bengal, and the Arabian Sea, 
and any other dependent waters of either of 
such oceans, seas, or bays, or (4) to any port 
on the Atlantic Ocean or its dependent waters 
south of 30° north latitude. The exceptions 
contained in this subsection shall not apply 
to any such port which is included within a 
combat area as defined in section 3 which 
applies to such vessels. 

(h) The provisions of subsections (a) and 
(c) of this section shall not apply to trans- 
portation by aircraft of mail, passengers, or 
any articles or materials (except articles or 
materials listed in a proclamation referred to 
in or issued under the authority of section 
12 (i)) (1) to any port in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, or (2) to any port on the Pacific or 
Indian Oceans, including the China Sea, the 
Tasman Sea, the Bay of Bengal, and the 
Arabian Sea, and any other dependent waters 
of either of such oceans, seas, or bays. The 
exceptions contained in this subsection shall 
not apply to any such port which is included 
within a combat area as defined in section 3 
which applies to such aircraft. 

[United States Code Congressional Service, 
acts of 76th Cong., August 16-September 
16, 1940] 

SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 
IS. 4164, Public, No. 783, 76th Cong., ch. 720, 
d sess.] 

An act to provide for the common defense by 
increasing the personnel of the armed forces 
of the United States and providing for its 
training. 

* . 0 * * 

Sec. 3. (A) Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, every male citizen of the United 
States, and every male alien residing in the 
United States who has declared his intention 
to become such a citizen, between the ages 
of 21 and 36 at the time fixed for his regis- 
tration, shall be liable for training and serv- 
ice in the land or naval forces of the United 
States. 

. * + * 0 

(E) Persons inducted into the land forces 
of the United States under this act shall not 
be employed beyond the limits of the West- 
ern Hemisphere except in the territories and 
possessions of the United States, including 
the Philippine Islands. 
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As a practical problem, few men have 
set out the limits of the geographical 
hemispheres as has Col. Lawrence Mar- 
tin, of the Library of Congress. Even he 
recognizes that these hemispheres are 
either political or geographical, and he 
urges the caution of the trained scholar 
in this dual field. 

Geographically, you can go to any 
atlas and obtain a definition of the 
phrase—more than that, you will even 
view the world divided actually into two 
parts, called a Western and Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Yet it is possible for so many defini- 
tions of what actually constitutes the 
hemisphere in the matter of details that 
a hundred different ideas might be ram- 
pant. One might include Iceland, the 
Azores, Cape Verde Island, New Zealand, 
Guam, or the many other frontier islands 
or areas in the shadowland. From 
a governmental standpoint we might 
well have complete variance from an 
executive and congressional point of 
view unless actual areas were set out. 
Yet when those areas are set out they 
become a precedent and a shackling 
cloak of indisputable political and diplo- 
matic embarrassment. 

Add to these difficulties the use of the 
international date line as a Pacific 
Ocean limit. That line shifts, too, and 
in its shifting we discover a variable, 
though for all practical purposes those 
shifts might be neutralized in the hands 
of competent authorities. 

I add Colonel Martin’s conclusions in 
a letter to me dated February 3, 1940, 
in which he said: 

The attached map, as printed, shows the 
conventional mathematical limits of the 
Western on the meridians of 20 
west longitude and 160 east longitude. Most 
American, British, German, and Italian maps 
represent it this way. 

The red pencil lines upon this map pre- 
sent a defendable representation of the ac- 
tual limits of the Western Hemisphere with 
relation to political geography. It will be 
observed that the use of the international 
date line as the western limits of the Western 

ere solves the problem concerning 
Siberia, New Zealand, etc., and that the four 
departures from the meridian of 20 west 
longitude take care of the situation with re- 
spect to the Cape Verde Islands, the Azores, 
and northeastern Greenland as well as the 
view of Stefansson with respect to Iceland. 
A large proportion of the part of Antarctica 
in the Western Hemisphere was discovered 
and explored by Americans. Wilkes Land, 
however, lies entirely in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

In the Pacific it puts eastern Russia (Si- 
beria as well as New Zealand and adjacent 
islands) in the Western Hemisphere, al- 
though they are generally regarded as parts 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Nevertheless, no other meridians— 


He adds 
can be chosen as limits of the hemispheres 


without similar minor departures upon the 
basis of political geography. 


In another extension of the same map 
of Colonel Martin’s, I note to the south 
the section of Antarctica in the Western 
Hemisphere map includes Byrd-Ells- 
worth Land, while Wilkes Land is in the 
eastern sphere. 
to pursue this further.and speculate on 
the importance of these additions to the 


It would be interesting 
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Western Hemisphere spheres of in- 
fluence. 

The distinguished Delegate from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Kine] has written very co- 
gently about some of the misapprehen- 
sions about the physical limits of the 
phrase. He pointed out that one Member 
felt that Hawaii was in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and he asked that a clear- 
cut definition be made and accepted 
by Congress and the American people as 
a sphere of defense. 

Few men can speak more authorita- 
tively than he from personal inspection 
and knowledge about the Pacific; hence, 
his views are important. He asserted: 


No restrictive legislation, under any pos- 
sible interpretation of the term “Western 
Hemisphere” could possibly exclude the in- 
corporated Territory of Hawaii as a part of 
the responsibility of the United States to- 
ward the Western Hemisphere, and there 
are no grounds for the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in the colloquy to which I have 
referred. 

I am, however, concerned that, in the un- 
certainties of the future, we may overlook 
the importance of the middle Pacific area, 
particularly that part of which, lying east 
of the one hundred and eightieth meridian, 
is likewise within the Western Hemisphere. 
Islands and island groups within this area 
could conceivably be a menace to our se- 
curity and to our trade and commerce with 
Australasia, These islands are today a part 
of the British and the French Empires. If no 
change in sovereignty occurs, it would be 
unnecessary for the United States to assert 
its dominant interest as to their disposal. 
If the democracies of Australia and New 
Zealand, with whom some of these island 
groups have close economic and political ties, 
are in a position to maintain themselves 
we may view with equanimity their control 
of the islands in this area. 


In his letter to President Roosevelt he 
goes into detail to this effect: 


Perhaps of first importance is the question 
of the sovereignty of the so-called America 
or Line Islands—Christmas, Washington, and 
Fanning, especially in view of the establish- 
ment of a naval air base at Palmyra, which is 
at the western end of this group of islands. 
Christmas Island is the largest atoll in the 
world, ideal as a base for sea or land planes. 
Fanning Island is now a cable station for the 
British cable from Canada to Australasia, 
while Washington Island is of minor impor- 
tance except for its proximity to these other 
islands. Possession of these isles by a possibly 
inimical foreign power would be very detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States. 

Of next importance, perhaps, is the ques- 
tion of * e sovereignty of the Gilbert, Ellice, 
and Phoenix Islands and of the Union or 
Tokelau group. Of these groups the Gilbert 
Islands are practically all west of the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian, but Ameri- 
can control there would be a valuable offset 
to foreign control of the Marshall Islands, 
which are just northwest of the Gilbert 
Islands. The Ellice Islands straddle the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian, but which- 
ever power controls this area of the Pacific 
should, almost necessarily, include them as 
well as the Phoenix and Tokelau groups with- 
in its jurisdiction. The United States has at 
present an informal agreement with Great 
Britain for the joint occupation of Canton 
and Enderbury Islands, in the Phoenix group; 
but such joint possession would probably be 
impracticable if a power other than the 
United States should succeed to Great Brit- 
ain’s interests there, and it would most cer- 
tainly be to the advantage of the United 
States to exercise sole control over the entire 
group. 
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Transfer of sovereignty over British Samoa 
to some other foreign power would be hardly 
tolerable in view of the interests of the 
United States in American Samoa. The 
more natural development would be for the 
whole Samoan group of islands to come un- 
der United States sovereignty. 

All of the islands so far mentioned, to- 
gether with the scattered isles due south cf 
the Line Islands, sometimes called the 
Northern Cook Group, are a part of the 
British Empire. The islands comprising 
French Oceania are equally the concern of 
the United States. The Marquesas Islands 
in particular are important because of their 
geographical relationship to the Panama 
Canal. It would be unforgunate to have 
them fall into hostile hands. Of only 
slightly less importance are the Tuamotu 
Archipelago, the Society Islands, the Tubuai 
Islands, and the many other islands in this 
vicinity under French sovereignty. 

It is more of an open question whether or 
not the Cook Group, the Fiji Islands, and 
the semi-independent Tongan Group should 
be included in any consideration of Ameri- 
can interests in the Pacific, but I do feel 
that the disposition of those islands in this 
area close to the Equator or to the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian is a matter 
of vital concern to the United States. In 
our primary occupation with matters closer 
to the American continents, I hope that 
these islands will not be allowed to fall into 
other foreign hands without full delibera- 
tion on the possible consequences of such a 
realinement. The acquiescence of the 
United States in the occupation of the 
Palau, Marianas, Caroline, and Marshall’ 
Islands by a foreign power at the conclusion 
of the World War is now generally conceded 
to have been an error. Even if there are 
still good reasons for our then Pacific policy, 
certainly different considerations should ap- 
ply with respect to the islands east of the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian, so 
that a repetition of the 1918 policy would 
be unthinkable. Claims by foreign powers 
such as have been reported in recent news 
releases of a dominant interest in the South 
— should not apply to the southeastern 

acific, 


S. W. Boggs, geographer of the State 
Department, has said in a letter to Rep- 
resentative Enrrn Nourse Rocers that 


The necessity of precise demarcation of 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
chiefly concerns cartographers rather than 
geographers or political scientists. Two 
hemispheres, exactly equal in area, are usu- 
ally mapped within two circles. Map mak- 
ers begin by selecting a meridian in the 
Atlantic Ocean somewhere between Africa 
and South America, which bears a simple 
relationship in the number of degrees of 
longitude east or west of the prime meridian 
which they prefer to use, and which serves 
their p best with reference to Green- 
land, Iceland, and other islands in the North 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Within the last century the meridian of 
Greenwich has been increasingly used as 
the prime meridian in various countries, 
and map makers who use Greenwich as the 
zero meridian usually take the meridian 
20° west of Greenwich as their line of de- 
marcation in the Atlantic Ocean. In order 
to make a map of the Eastern or Western 
Hemisphere, comprising exactly one-half of 
the area of the earth, cartographers must 
therefore take the opposite meridian, namely, 
160° east of Greenwich. In the Atlantic 
Ocean the meridian 20° west of Greenwich 
serves remarkably well, as it places all of 
Greenland, except a very small area in the 
northeast, within the Western Hemisphere, 
and the larger part of Iceland within the 
Eastern . It has the minor dis- 
advantage of placing the Azores and the 
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Cape Verde Islands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, contrary to their historical associ- 
ation with the Old World. In the Pacific 
Ocean, however, the meridian 160° east of 
Greenwich is anomalous in that it places 
New Zealand in the Western Hemisphere 
(whereas Australia is in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere), and that it places the eastern 
portion of Siberia in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Many map makers, however, use zero merid- 
ians other than that of Greenwich. For ex- 
ample, the meridian of Ferro, the westernmost 
of the Canary Islands, was adopted at a scien- 
tific conference in Paris in 1630 as the prime 
meridian. The meridian of Ferro, subse- 
quently found to be almost 20° west of Paris, 
or approximately 17°40’ west of Greenwich, 
has been used very widely and has been em- 
ployed on maps published in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Yugoslavia, even within the last 20 
years. French maps of the Easterr. and West- 
ern Hemispheres today frequently use the 
meridians 20° west of Paris and 160° east of 
Paris as the line of demarcation between the 
hemispheres. 

Although maps of these two hemispheres 
differ slightly in their limiting meridians, de- 
pending partly upon the selection of a zero 
meridian, they almost invariably agree in plac- 
ing all of Europe and Africa and most of Asia 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, and all of the 
American continents in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Your interest in a line of demarcation be- 
tween these two hemispheres is related, in 
part, if I understand correctly, to an inter- 
pretation of the policy which was enunciated 
by President Monroe in his message to the 
Congress on December 2, 1823. In that mes- 
sage. as you will recall, reference was made to 
“the American continents,” to “this hemi- 
sphere” (mentioned twice), to “either con- 
tinent” (North America and South America), 
and to “their fellow men on that side of the 
Atlantic.” This geographical concept evi- 
dently related to the New World as distin- 
guished from the Old World, and there ap- 
pears to have been no thought at that time of 
laying down a pair of meridians, placed 
diametrically opposite each other, on one side 
of which one policy was to be followed and 
on the other side of which an entirely different 
policy was to be followed. 

Except for purposes of making maps com- 
prising exactly one-half of the earth's surface, 
it therefore seems better to regard this hem- 
isphere in which we live, in relation to the 
land areas of the world, as comprising North 
America (including Central America and the 
West Indies, and also Greenland) and South 
America, together with all islands appertain- 
ing to the two continents. In order to in- 
clude the westernmost islands of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and to embrace an area 
roughly approximating one-half of the 
earth’s surface, it is necessary to include a 
considerable portion of the Pacific Ocean. 
For convenience the international date line 
might be regarded as a provisional western 
limit of this hemisphere. The vast areas of 
the high seas in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific have no bearing upon the practical 
problem of delimiting the hemispheres, ex- 
cept as it affects the map maker. Otherwise 
we are concerned only with land areas—with 
continents and islands, large and small. 

There is no dispute regarding the conti- 
nents and related islands which are embraced 
within the Western Hemisphere. The limits 
of the conventional hemisphere of the map 
makers differ but slightly, depending largely 
upon the zero or prime meridian on which 
the map is constructed. The geographical 
or historical Western Hemisphere is not quite 
so extensive, and its limits are defined neither 
by Nature nor by common agreement. 

Very sincerely yours, 
S. W. Bocas, Geographer. 
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Vilhjalmur Stefansson has given his 
definition of the Western Hemisphere in 
an article in the current Foreign Affairs. 
He asserts: 


First of all, we may eliminate the idea 
that a meridian of longitude can serve as 
such a line, for no meridian makes a logical 
division between the two hemispheres. Let 
me cite a couple of examples to show what 
Imean. All geographers concede that Green- 
land is in the Western Hemisphere. There- 
fore, in order not to exclude any part of 
Greenland from this hemisphere, the divid- 
ing line would have to be pushed eastward 
to the eleventh meridian. But that merid- 
ian, we find, cuts across west Africa and 
would thus include in the Western Hemi- 
sphere a thousand miles of African shore- 
line. Obviously, it would be impossible to 
uphold any such division on grounds of 
geography; nor would such a frontier be 
readily defensible. However, the use of any 
more westerly meridian as a demarcation 
line would put parts of Greenland and 
Iceland into the Eastern Hemisphere, to 
which the strategists would naturally raise 
strong objections. Take for instance the 
thirtieth meridian which has long served 
as a rule-of-thumb line to separate the 
hemispheres. This meridian misses Africa, 
but it cuts Greenland in such a way as to 
leave its best aviation territory to Europe. 
Some have contended that it is a matter 
of no great importance “because the Green- 
land east coast is inaccessible to ships ex- 
cept during midsummer.” But that was not 
the view of Jean Charcot after his numerous 
explorations of the east Greenland Sea; nor 
is it the common view among Norwegian ex- 
plorers who have done good work on the 
northern east coast in the last few years. 
Nor does it seem to be true, as recent press 
dispatches have reported, that the part of 
Greenland east of the thirtieth meridian is 
topographically and climatically bad for fly- 
ing. The topography, in fact, is no worse 
than on the southwest coast of Greenland, 
which the dispatches have described as good 
for aviation and, therefore, a desirable base 
for Western Hemisphere defense. As for the 
atmospheric conditions, so far as we know, 
the average flying weather is a good deal bet- 
ter in east Greenland around Scoresby 
Sound, and north thereof, than it is on the 
southwestern coast. Furthermore, air bases 
on one side of Greenland could easily be 
attacked by planes operating from bases on 
the other side, since the Greenland ice 
cap offers no obstacle to passage by air. 

Clearly then, we must apply some prin- 
ciple other than that of the straight line— 
one which, without being arbitrary, answers 
the demands of both common sense and 
high strategy. This brings us to my sug- 
gestion, which briefly is that the de facto 
boundary between the two hemispheres 
should be the middle of the “widest chan- 
nel,” In other words, a line should be 
drawn through the Atlantic Ocean in such 
a way that it would be equidistant from 
the European and African continents on 
one hand and from the American continents 
on the other. As part of the continents I 


include the large islands adjacent to them,” 


such as Svalbard, Greenland, Iceland, the 
British. Isles, Newfoundland, and the Greater 
Antilles, but not minor groups like the 
Faroes, Azores, Bermudas, Cape Verdes, etc. 
As I have already indicated, objections 
such a division might come from 

those who doubt that Greenland and Ice- 
land may rightly be regarded as appendages 
of the American land mass and, therefore, 
like Newfoundland, as parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. Nevertheless, the United States 
Government has upon several occasions 
acted on the assumption that Greenland is 
in the Western Hemisphere, and recently 
President Roosevelt has given his express 
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support to this view. In regard to Iceland 
the official American stand has not been 
so explicit. However, as long ago as 1868, 
the State Department published a study en- 
titled “A Report on the Resources of Ice- 
land and Greenland” in which the author, 
Benjamiu Mills Peirce, declares, in reference 
to Iceland, that “it belongs to the Western 
Hemisphere and is an insular dependency of 
the North American continent.” There are 
several good reasons for taking this posi- 
tion. For instance, Iceland does not extend 
so far east as Greenland. Thus, to put it 
in the Eastern Hemisphere would be, from 
a purely geographical point of view, quite 
illogical. Furthermore, Greenland is visible 
from the mountains of northwestern Ice- 
land, whereas no land to the east, south- 
east, or south is visible from any part of 
Iceland. Iceland is only about 180 miles 
away from Greenland, but is 300 miles dis- 
tant from the Faroes, over 500 miles from 
Scotland, and more than 600 miles from 
Norway. 

We, therefore, in my opinion, are thor- 
oughly justified in holding that Greenland 
and Iceland belong to the North American 
Continent rather than to the European, and 
hence that they form part of the Western 
Hemisphere. It is upon this assumption 
that I am suggesting that the line between 
the two hemispheres should be as indicated 
on the accompanying map. This line is 
drawn midway between such points as the 
northeast corner of Greenland, and the 
westernmost cape of Svalbard, easternmost 
Iceland and northwest Scotland, Cape Race 
(Newfoundland) and Cape Finisterre 
(Spain), the “bulge” of Brazil and the near- 
est point to it in Africa, and Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

This middle-of-the-channel line is not 
only rational from the standpoint of geogra- 
phy, but offers the United States the best 
rampart behind which to defend this hem- 
isphere, for it puts the maximum possible 
distance between us and any potential ag- 
gressors in Europe. 


The Evening Star in a timely editorial 
recently said: 


DELINEATION OF A HEMISPHERE 


An announcement by the German Govern- 
ment to the effect that British-cccupied Ice- 
land and the waters surrounding the same 
are to be included in operations intended to 
constitute a counterblockade of England 
raises again the question of the boundaries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


The problem, it is well to recall, has been 
discussed at intervals during several centuries. 
Long before the beginning of the present war, 
geographers and other students were at vari- 
ance in their views concerning the meaning 
of the phrases “this hemisphere” and “the 
American Continents,” occurring in the text of 
the Monroe Doctrine as set forth in its spon- 
sor’s message to Congress, December 2, 1823. 

Within the lifetime of scholars living on 
the date last mentioned, Benjamin Mills 
Pierce, son of Prof. Benjamin Pierce, Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey, 
prepared for the State Department A Report 
on the Resources of Iceland and Greenland, 
which was published in 1868. This docu- 
ment, a monument of a sort to its gifted 
young author, who died in 1870 aged only 
26, declares with reference to the former ter- 
ritory: “This large island * * * is 130 
miles east of Greenland and 850 miies west 
from Norway. By location, then, it belongs 
to the Western Hemisphere and is an insular 
dependency of the North American Conti- 
nent.” Further, the same writer affirms: “It 
(Iceland) * * * seems to be rather 
American in its connections than European, 
especially as we may add that its most im- 
portant and most populous coast is the 
western.” 
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The position of Mr. Peirce is endorsed and 
supported by Col. Lawrence Martin, Chief of 
the Division of Maps in the Library of Con- 
gress, who, in the Geographical Review for 
July 1940 submits “one geographer’s individ- 
ual view of the extent of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” accepting the proposition, con- 
vincingly” shown by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
that “Iceland is a part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

But Samuel Whittemore Boggs, geographer 
of the State Department, is not entirely con- 
vinced. Addressing Representative EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, on June 8 
last, he said, “It * * * seems better to 
regard this hemisphere in which we live, in 
relation to the land areas of the world, as 
comprising North America (including Central 
America and the West Indies, and also Green- 
land) and South America, together with all 
islands appertaining to the two continents.” 
The omission of specific stipulation of Ice- 
land may be assumed to be intentional; yet 
there is room for argument as to the meaning 
of the concluding words of the quoted sen- 
tence. 

Meanwhile, Admiral William v. Pratt sums 
up the basic issue in Newsweek as follows: 
“Geographers place the Atlantic boundary of 
the Western Hemisphere at 20° west longitude. 
Old German atlases put it at 17°40’ west. 
* As the Lease-Lend Act does not de- 
fine the limit, it is up to the President to 
choose among the many definitions which 
have been offered.” 

A decision, obviously, ought not to be 
reached in haste. It must be remembered 
that a scientific conference in Paris in 1680 
adopted the meridian of Ferro, subsequently 
found to be almost 20° west of Paris or ap- 
proximately 17°40’ west of Greenwich. 
In fairness, it has to be conceded that the 
maps of France as well as those of Germany 
for more than three centuries have been faith- 
ful to this rule. 


It certainly ought to be apparent that 
while the rugged fundamentals of that 
area we call the Western Hemisphere are 
clear-cut, its frontiers are a matter of 
dispute but unfortunately it is in these 
frontiers that our dangers most certainly 
lie and any attempt to demarcate our 
longitudinal line of national interest 
might lead to serious consequences. 

It is certainly apparent that in the 
Pacific Ocean the international date line 
has much favor but Guam is outside this 
and since Guam has been the recent sub- 
ject of authorizations for fortifications 
it would be foolhardy to exclude Guam 
trom our best national interests. 

There is, of course, no more fascinat- 
ing study in the field of debatable geog- 
raphy than the international date line. 
Iam taking the liberty of including under 
my extension the definitions given over 
this phase in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and the Americana. 


[Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 12] 
INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 


If a voyager travels eastward to the Anti- 
podes and thus “anticipates the sun,” his 
timing will be 12 hours in advance; if another 
travel westward, then his will be as much in 
arrears. There will thus be a difference of 24 
hours when they meet. To avoid confusion 
mariners chose the 180° meridian as a con- 
venient line (known as the international date 
line), as the crossing of which they changed 
the name of the day, forward if going west; 
backward if going east. The international 
date line, largely consequent on American 
initiative, while retaining the 180° meridian 
in the Pacific, is arranged so as to bring the 
Aleutian islands and Alaska into the same 
dating as America, and certain of the South 
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Sea Islands into the same dating as Australia 
and New Zealand, 


[The Americana, vol. 15] 
INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 


The imaginary line at which dates change, 
being made later by 1 day by those who 
cross the line from east to west and earlier 
by 1 day by those crossing it from west to 
east. It is a somewhat irregular line drawn 
through the Pacific Ocean in a general 
northerly and southerly direction and sep- 
arating the islands of the Pacific Ocean in 
such a manner that all those lying to the 
east of it carry the same date as the United 
States, while all those on the west of it carry 
the same date as Japan and Australia. If a 
person start at midday, that is, when the 
sun was shining perpendicularly on the meri- 
dian that passes through the place of start- 
ing, and travel westward, keeping pace with 
the sun, thus keeping the sun directly over 
the meridian of the place at which he might 
be, he would make a complete journey 
around the globe in 24 hours, and return to 
his place of starting at noon the next day. 
Twenty-four hours would have passed, but 
to the traveler the sun would have been 
shining perpendicularly as at noon all the 
time; and the question arises, when or at 
what point did the traveler change from noon 
of one day to noon of the next? For in- 
stance, if he should start at Monday noon 
and keep the sun in the zenith, he would 
arrive at the place of starting Tuesday noon— 
it would be noonday to him during the 
whole journey of 24 hours. Monday noon 
would change to Tuesday noon without an 
intervening night; where would the change 
occur? It is to him apparently still Monday 
noon and to obtain the correct date he must 
drop a day. The reason for dropping a day 
can be more fully shown as follows: Re- 
membering that the earth makes one com- 
plete revolution on its axis in 24 hours and 
thus the sun in its apparent diurnal revolu- 
tion moves over 360 degrees of space in 24 
hours, it thus moves over 15 degrees of space 
in 1 hour, from which it is evident that the 
difference in longitude which causes the 
difference in the relative time, may be esti- 
mated in time, allowing 15 degrees to an 
hour, or 1 degree to 4 minutes. Therefore, 
suppose a man starting from any given point 
travel 1 degree west, his watch, instead of 
marking 12 o'clock at noon, according to the 
correct time at that place, would mark 4 
minutes after 12. Let him travel west 15 
degrees, and he will find that 1 o'clock by his 
watch will be noonday by the sun. Let him 
go on to 120 degrees and when the sun is 
in the zenith his watch will indicate 8 o’clock 
p. m. Completing his journey around the 
globe, he will have gained, in this manner, 24 
hours. From this it will be seen that in 
order to obtain the correct date 24 hours 
must be subtracted from his time. On the 
other hand if a person could travel east- 
ward at the same speed with which the sun 
apparently travels westward (the same rate 
of speed with which the earth revolves on 
its axis), if he should start on his journey 


at noonday, he would meet the sun when 


exactly on the opposite side of the earth 
from the place of starting and continuing 
the journey would again meet the sun at the 
place of starting, thus seeing three noon- 
days within the 24 hours, or apparently gain- 
ing a day. This we know to be impossible, 
since only 24 hours of time have passed, while 
in reality an extra period of light has been 
gained and thus to obtain the correct local 
date a day must be added to your time. 
From this we see that, for every time a person 
travels around the earth in either direction 
there is a difference in time of 1 day and 
the result is the same regardless of the rate 
of speed. To avoid the confusion of dates 
which must necessarily result from this con- 
stant gain on one side and loss on the other, 
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it has been proposed to determine upon some 
line at which eastward-bound travelers shall 
add 1 day and westward-bound travelers shall 
drop a day from their reckoning and thus 
prevent a disagreement in regard to the day 
of the week. The line at which this addi- 
tion or subtraction shall be made is what is 
meant by the date line. 

The dates in use upon most of the Pacific 
islands and groups of islands are those which 
result from those carried by the first Euro- 
pean or American colonists, these dates dif- 
fering according as the colonists came from 
the east or the west. But this is not true 
universally, because arbitrary changes are 
known to have been made in a number of 
cases, such as Alaska, the Philippines, etc. 
When Alaska was first colonized by the Rus- 
sians it had the Russian date. When Ameri- 
can settlers moved there, they carried with 
them the date of the United States which led 
to considerable confusion, the Sunday of the 
Americans being the Monday of the Rus- 
sians. In 1867, when the United States pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia, the date in use 
there was made to conform to that used in 
the United States. 


I am in possession of a very instructive 
letter from Capt. G. S. Bryan, United 
States Navy, an outstanding hydrograph- 
er, whose statements ought to be of in- 
terest in this connection. In addition 
the National Geographic News Bulietin 
of the National Geographic Society of 
Washington has some interesting facts 
incorporated in a release called What 
Does the Western Hemisphere Include? 

The letter and release follow: 


My Dran Ma. SHANLEY: Your letter of 
March 11, 1941, requesting information re- 
garding the international date line is ac- 
knowledged. As far as our information 
goes there has never been any international 
agreement covering what is known as the 
international date line or simply the date 
line. The use of these terms began, how- 
ever, in 1884, when the International Con- 
gress on World Standard Time, meeting in 
Washington, adopted the meridian of Green- 
wich, England, as the standard meridian. 

When it is noon at Greenwich, the sun will 
naturally be directly overhead. If an ob- 
server (a) could move instantaneously west- 
ward, he would find that for each 15° of 
longitude the time would be an hour earlier. 
For instance, when it is noon on a Wednesday 
at Greenwich, it would be 7 a. m. Wednesday 
in New York, 4 a. m. Wednesday in San Fran- 
cisco, and when he arrived at the one hun- 
dred and eightieth meridian it would be mid- 
night Tuesday night. In the same way, if 
anot.er observer (B) would proceed instan- 
taneously to the eastward, he would find that 
for each 15° of longitude it would be an hour 
later. When it was noon Wednesday at 
Greenwich, it would be 2 p. m. Wednesday in 
Moscow, 8 p. m. Wednesday in Shanghai, 
and when he arrived at the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian it would be midnight 
Wednesday night. It will thus be seen that 
with both observers on the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian at the same instant, one 
would reckon time as midnight Tuesday and 
the cther as midnight Wednesday. 

In order to reconcile this difference, it hag 
always been customary for mariners on Crosse 
ing the one hundred and eightieth meridian 
to skip 1 day when going west and to repeat 1 
day on going east. As observer (A) con- 
tinued westward beyond the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian, he woul change his time 
from midnight Tuesday to midnight Wednes- 
day, thus skipping Wednesday entirely, while 
observer (B) would change from midnight 
Wednesday to midnight Tuesday and have 2 
Tuesdays during that week. It is interestin 
to note that a few years ago one of cur nav: 
tankers unfortunately found itself obliged 
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to skip Christmas Day on a trans-Pacific 
cruise. 

As navigators used the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian for the change of date, 
they naturally referred to it as the date line. 
The term “international date line” is also 
used, although there has never been any 
im eli agreement of any kind covering 

is, 

Some years ago Prof. George Davidson, of 
the University of California, conducted an 
investigation to determine the dates used by 
the inhabitants of the various islands or 
groups of islands situated generally along the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian. As a 
result of this investigation, the date line has 
since been plotted so as to arrange all islands 
keeping one date on one side of the line and 
those keeping the other date on the other 
side. There was no agreement on the sub- 
ject; the line was simply drawn to show how 
the islands themselves had settled the date 
question. 

I am sending you, under separate cover, a 
time chart issued by the Hydrographic Office 
(H. O. No. 5192), which shows the various 
times kept throughout the world and also 
indicating the date line which, you will note, 
follows generally the one hundred and eight- 
ieth meridian. 

As regards the question of the Western 
Hemisphere, there is no standard definition 
of this term on record, nor is there any agree- 
ment as to what it means, Strictly speak- 
ing, a hemisphere means one-half of a sphere 
and any division of the globe into two equal 
parts would make two hemispheres. When 
we speak of the Northern or Southern Hem- 
isphere we are on solid ground, as these in- 
clude, respectively, the areas of the globe 
lying north or south of the Equator. How- 
ever, when we speak of the Eastern or 
Western Hemisphere, the terms are indefi- 
nite as the question will naturally be asked, 
“east or west of what?” 

It has been the usual custom of map 
makers to divide the world into two hem- 
ispheres limited by the meridians 20° west 
of Greenwich and 160° east of Greenwich, 
respectively. This arbitrary division is sim- 
ply based on the fact that it places the land 
areas in a generally central position in each 
hemisphere. It is done simply in a geometric 
or cartographic sense and was not intended 
to have any political significance. The term 
“Western Hemisphere” has been used ex- 
tensively, but no precise definition has ever 
been given to it, and anyone is free to form 
his own opinion as to what it includes. I 
might suggest as a comparison the term 
“Middle West” as used regarding the United 
States. Few people will agree as to where the 
Middle West starts and ends, and nowhere, 
to my knowledge, is it actually defined. 

In using the limits mentioned above for 
dividing the world into two hemispheres, it 
will be noted that this will include in the 
Western Hemisphere part of Iceland, the 
Azores, and the Cape Verde Islands in the 
Atlantic, while we include in the Pacific part 
of Siberia, all of New Zealand, and a large 
number of the island groups of the Southern 
Pacific. There have been many arguments as 
to whether or not Iceland should be included 
in the Western Hemisphere. Most geogra- 
phers include Greenland. In the absence of 
any authoritative decision as to what the 
term “Western Hemisphere” includes, each 
country will naturally decide the question 
according to its own interest. 

I trust this brief discussion will give you 
the information you desire. If there is any- 
thing else I can do to assist you, I shall be 
very glad to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. S. Bryan, 
Captain, United States Navy, 
Hydrographer. 
Hon. JAMES A. SHANLEY, 
House of Representatives. 
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WHAT DOES THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
INCLUDE? 


The question, “Just what is a hemi- 
sphere,” has suddenly ceased to be of in- 
terest to map makers only. A Senate reso- 
lution has put the world on notice that 
the United States will not recognize trans- 
fers of possessions in this hemisphere” 
from one non-American power to another, 
And efforts have been made to legislate 
against the sending of United States soldiers 
outside the Western Hemisphere. The reso- 
lutions have been silent on the boundaries 
of these hemispheres. 

“A hemisphere is a relatively new inven- 
tion, as human history goes,” says a bulletin 
from the National Geographic Society. “In 
Biblical days men knew no terrestrial sphere 
to divide into halves. The earth they 
thought of was something like a platform 
supported on pillars, with the heavens as a 
canopy above it and dark waters beneath it. 


“WHO INVENTED THE HEMISPHERE IDEA? 


“The Greek sages of Homer's time, too, 
considered the earth to be flat, circular as 
a dining room table, with oceans washing 
its dim outer edges. Their divisions of this 
flat earth were not hemispheres but ‘cli- 
mates’ or zones, classified according to the 
plants and animals they contained, 

“It was Egypt, indirectly, that made the 
world a sphere. In the library of Alexandria, 
a thoughtful astronomer of the third cen- 
tury B. C., Eratosthenes, concluded that the 
earth is a ball and even computed its cir- 
cumference. He made what is believed to 
be the earliest division of the earth into 
hemispheres, but by a north-south classifi- 
cation. His pioneer Equator was a line ex- 
tended through the Mediterranean and 
across Asia, called the parallel of Rhodes, 
because that island marked its center. It 
was about 2,500 miles north of the true 
Equator. Europe, Asia, and Africa were the 
only continents Eratosthenes made room 
for on his sphere. 

“It was more than 1,700 years later that 
Columbus, Cabot, Vespucci, and their fol- 
lowers revealed two new continents, and 
Balboa unveiled a new ocean. While strug- 
gling to crowd the vast new regions on a 
chart of the world in 1512, an obscure map 
maker of Cracow, Stobnicza, dared to split 
the globe into two hemispheres for the first 
time. He let half of Asia lap over into the 
New World circle. The celebrated cartog- 
rapher Mercator in 1538 used a scheme for 
showing the world in two heart-shaped hem- 
ispheres, northern and southern, divided 
along the Equator. 


“LAND MASSES CANNOT BE EQUALLY DIVIDED INTO 
HEMISPHERES 


“Since then, geographers have encountered 
increasing difficulty in slicing the sphere 
into east-west halves. The only division 
about which they can be positive is that 
into the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres, with the respective pole as the exact 
center of each and the unswerving Equator 
as the dividing line. But for all other di- 
visions, a hemisphere is merely any 180 de- 
grees of the earth’s surface, according to 
choice. If the dividing lines are to run 
through the North and South Poles, and so 
mark out so-called Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, there can be a great many of 
them, varying with the meridian of longi- 
tude which is arbitrarily chosen as the 
starting point. 

“In addition to the element of choice in- 
volved in defining Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, there is the further difficulty 
that the great land masses of the earth are 
so unequal in size as to defy exact segrega- 
tion in 180-degree divisions. Europe, Asia, 
Australia, and Africa—generally thought of 
as belonging in the Eastern Hemisphere— 
cannot be compressed into any true hemi- 
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sphere because they stretch through 208 
degrees of the earth's surface, a lap-over of 
28 degrees. On the other hand, North and 
South America—the Western Hemisphere 
lands—do not fill 180 degrees. When a full 
hemisphere is assigned to them, it neces- 
sarily cuts into European and Asiatic terri- 
tory. Since no division of 180-degree hemi- 
spheres can both include the appropriate 
land masses and exclude the inappropriate 
ones, geographers have had to compromise 
along practical, but not straight, lines. 

“Most map makers have accepted the me- 
ridian 20 degrees west of Greenwich, Eng- 
land, as the boundary line in the Atlantic 
between ‘Eastern’ and ‘Western’ Hemispheres, 
Geographically, the meridian includes the 
Cape Verde Islands and the Azores in the 
Western Hemisphere, but actually these is- 
land groups are more closely associated with 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The other border- 
line islands are Greenland and Iceland, 
Few people dispute that Greenland belongs 
logically in what has come to be considered 
the world’s western half, but Iceland, the 
bulk of which is east of this line, has been 
classified by different geographers in both 
hemispheres. 

“On the other rim of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, thus delineated, the boundary line 
would geographically be the meridian 160 de- 
grees east of Greenwich. Such a line would 
divorce New Zealand from Australia, the 
easternmost extension of Siberia from the 
main bulk of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and many Japanese-mandated 
islands from Japan. Only map makers, 
therefore, follow such a rigid definition of 
the Western Hemisphere’s western boundary, 
and they only to keep their circle round, 
Others generally accept as a compromise the 
International Date Line. This flexible time 
frontier has been zigzagged so as to leave 
New Zealand in the Eastern Hemisphere, all 
of the Aleutian Islands in the Western, and 
all of Siberia in the Eastern.” 


Its editor, Gilbert Grosvenor, was good 
enough to add a very salient phase of the 
date line as it affects radio and radio 
schedules: 


The Honorable James A. SHANLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

I am enclosing some Geographic News Bul- 
letins on the international date line and one 
just released on the hemispheres which I 
think you will find helpful. These are pre- 
pared for the press, free of charge, as part of 
the society’s educational program. They are 
not for distribution to individuals, but we 
are glad to send these copies to you. 

The following quotations are from the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine: 


“IT'S SUNDAY WHERE THEY SIT, BUT MONDAY ON 
THAT OTHER SHORE 


“Henry B. Collins, Jr., leader of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society-Smithsonian Insti- 
tution archeological expedition, sits with an 
Eskimo boy on the shore of Little Diomede 
Island in Bering Strait. Beyond is Big 
Diomede, territory of the U. S. S. R. The 
international date line passes in the strait 
between, so that a day is gained in traveling 
from one island to the other.” (Legend, p. 
648, “Exploring frozen fragments of American 
history,” May 1939.) 

“Less than 2 hours out of Midway, we 
ran into difficulties on our broadcasting 
schedules. We had left Midway at dawn 
Thursday and when we were an hour and a 
quarter in flight Ingraham informed us we 
had crossed the international date line and 
it was now Friday. At one moment, it was 
6:52 a. m., Thursday, and the next it was 
6:53 a. m., Friday. From this point on, when- 
ever we broadcast, we were talking out of 
today into yesterday. 
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“Several times we explained the situation, 
but it must have confused casual listeners 
to hear someone talking about Friday, Decem- 
ber 13, when to them it was still December 12. 
Messages transmitted between us and N. B. C. 
often proved confusing. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, receiving a radiogram Friday morn- 
ing telling us to originate a program for 
Thursday afternoon” (p. 692, Flying the 
Pacific, December 1936). 

GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Editor. 


Finally, as Americans we ought to be 
proud of our Nation’s efforts in this di- 
rection. It was our impetus that brought 
together the International Meridian Con- 
ference in Washington in 1884 and 1885. 
Their conclusions and the authority 
which convened them I am adding as a 
reminder of our foresight in this direc- 
tion. 


[International Meridian Conference, 
pp. 111, 112] 


FINAL. Act 


The President of the United States of 
America, in pursuance of a special provision 
of Congress, having extended to the Govern- 
ments of all nations in diplomatic relations 
with his own, an invitation to send delegates 
to meet delegates from the United States 
in the city of Washington, on the Ist of 
October, 1884, for the purpose of discussing, 
and, if possible, fixing upon a meridian 
proper to be employed as a common zero of 
longitude and standard of time-reckoning 
throughout the whole world, this Interna- 
tional Meridian Conference assembled at the 
time and place designated; and, after care- 
ful and patient discussion, has passed the 
following resolutions: 

I 

That it is the opinion of this Congress 
that it is desirable to adopt a single prime 
meridian for all nations, in place of the mul- 
tiplicity of initial meridians which now exist. 

Ir 


That the Conference proposes to the Gov- 
ernments here represented the adoption of 
the meridian passing through the center of 
the transit instrument at the Observatory 
of Greenwich as the initial meridian for 
longitude, 

mr 

That from this meridian longitude shall 
be counted in two directions up to 180 
degrees, east longitude being plus and west 
longitude minus. 

Iv 


That the Conference proposes the adop- 
tion of a universal day for all purposes 
for which it may be found convenient, and 
which shall not interfere with the use of 
local or other standard time where desir- 
able, 

v 


That this universal day is to be a mean 
solar day; is to begin for all the world on 
the moment of mean midnight of the ini- 
tial meridian, coinciding with the beginning 
of the civil day and date of that meridian; 
and is to be counted from zero up to 24 
hours. 

vr 


That the Conference expresses the hope 
that as soon as may be practicable the astro- 
nomical and nautical days will be arranged 
everywhere to begin at mean midnight. 

vir 

That the conference expresses the hope 
that the technical studies designated to reg- 
ulate and extend the application of the dec- 
imal system to the division uf angular space 
and of time shall be resumed, so as to permit 
the extension of this application to all cases 
in which it presents real advantages. 
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ANNEX I 
An act to authorize the President of the 

United States to call an international con- 
ference to fix on and recommend for uni- 
versal adoption a common prime meridian, 
to be used in the reckoning of longitude 
and in the regulation of time throughout 
the world. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States be authorized and re- 
quested to extend to the governments of a 
nations in diplomatic relations with our own 
an invitation to appoint delegates from the 
United States in the city of Washington, at 
such time as he may see fit to designate, for 
the purpose of fixing upon a meridian proper 
to be employed as a common zero of longi- 
tude and standard of time-reckoning 
throughout the globe, and that the President 
be authorized to appoint delegates, not ex- 
ceeding three in number, to represent the 
United States in such international con- 
ference. 

Approved August 3, 1882. 


I might say that when this entire ques- 
tion came before us in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Chairman Sot BLOOM 
gave us every assurance of his willing- 
ness to study the entire problem guaran- 
teeing us a hearing at the earliest pos- 
sible time. However, in the present 
emergency it seems unlikely that any at- 
tempt will be made to bring this ques- 
tion before the House even though the 
purpose of its presentation be for de- 
feating the whole measure. 

The United States Naval Observatory 
tells me that: 

The International Meridian Conference, 
held in Washington, D. C., In 1884, adopted 
the one hundred and eightieth meridian as 
the international date line. The date line 
as shown on maps has never been officially 
adopted. The dates observed by the various 
islands in the Pacific have been chosen by 
the authorities in charge of those islands, 
and the map makers draw the date line so 
as to agree with the dates actually used. 
The Aleutian Islands all use the same date as 
Alaska, although part of them are west of the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian, while 
the Fiji and Tonga Islands and New Zealand 
use the same date as Australia, although 
those islands lie partly east of the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian. Moreover 
the extreme part of Siberia extends across the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian. The 
date line is therefore shown deflected to 
the east around Sibeuia, to the west around 
the Aleutian Islands, and to the east around 
the Southern Islands, 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this is not a legislative resolution. This 
is an expression of a policy on the part 
of Congress; we resolve “Be it the sense 
of the meeting,” and so forth. I hope it 
is adopted and signed by the President 
so that it expresses the policy of the 
United States as approved both by Con- 
gress and the Chief Executive, but it is 
such an action as would not be sus- 
ceptible of a veto. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We 
have a precedent, as the gentleman 
knows, for this resolution in 1811, and I 
ask the gentleman to refer to that. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I was about to 
refer to that. I am not criticizing this 
resolution when I say that it has no 
technical legislative force, because I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of it, and take 
a tiny bit of pride of authorship in the 
amendments which I drafted. I believe 
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such resolutions constitute the proper 
way in which a republic should state its 
foreign policy, rather than by speeches 
of the Executive alone. The origin of 
this no-transfer policy was not the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the statement of President 
Monroe in 1823, but, as the gentleman 
from Texas states, we have a precedent 
in an action of the Congress in 1811, 
when, during the Napoleonic wars, there 
was a threatened transfer of the Flor- 
idas from Spain to France, and Congress 
took action, and passed a resolution say- 
ing that we would not, “without serious 
inquietude,” recognize any such trans- 
fers, and therefore we would take over 
Florida for the “duration.” As you 
know, we did occupy Florida, and later 
purchased it. An even earlier expres- 
sion of this policy can be found in Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, and in 1808 
this specific policy of disapproval of 
transfers to foreign powers was stated 
by President Jefferson, who objected to 
the transfer of Spanish possessions in 
this hemisphere to either France or 
England. This same principle was also 
recited in President Monroe’s speech, 
While we speak of this as a reafirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, it precedes 
in time the Monroe Doctrine, and it is, 
of course, not as broad as the Monroe 
Doctrine itself. I wish we were reaffirm- 
ing all of the Monroe Doctrine, instead 
of only a part of it, and yet I cannot 
disapprove of part, merely because I 
cannot have all. 


In the original resolution which was 
introduced in the last session the pre- 
amble set forth that— 


Whereas many unexpected developments 
are daily arising from the present grave 
international situation; and 

Whereas such developments are affecting 
states which have possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

Whereas an endeavor to transfer such pos- 
sessions or any of them from their present 
owners to any other non-American state 
would endanger the peace and security of 
not only this country, but of the other 
American republics. 


That language has all been stricken 
out, and the language in the present 
preamble was put in by our committee 
last year, and it has now been agreed to 
by the other body. 

Since this is not a legislative resolu- 
tion, the preamble is of more passing 
importance, because inasmuch as the 
whole resolution is a statement of legis- 
lative purpose, any statement in the pre- 
amble is important. The discarded pre- 
amble read as if this were a new and 
unexpected policy instead of an old pol- 
icy. The present preamble in the first 
paragraph reads as follows: 


Whereas our traditional policy has been 


The next words are quoted from Pres- 
ident Monroe’s message. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Buck] asked 
whether in the Recorp there would be 
some references made to the way Pres- 
ident Monroe stated the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr, VORYS of Ohio. Yes, 
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Mr. BUCK. The gentleman from 
California asked the preceding speaker 
if he would put in the way in which the 
Monroe Doctrine was stated by Presi- 
dent Polk, not by President Monroe. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I stand correct- 
ed. In any event, I shall quote from Pres- 
ident Monroe’s words, as they appear in 
the preamble of this resolution. While 
we have a precedent for the no-transfer 
doctrine, I think this is the first time in 
history that the Monroe Doctrine has 
been stated by Congress; at least, this is 
the first time there has been a congres- 
sional declaration paraphrasing the very 
words of President Monroe, and they are 
as follows: 

We consider any attempt on the part of 
non-American powers to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to the peace and safety not only of this 
country but of the other American republics. 


This 118-year-old language is pecul- 
iarly timely. We are not going to have 
European powers “extend their system” 
to “this hemisphere,” and we are not 
going to put any precise limits on what 
we mean by “this hemisphere.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission, subsequently 
granted to me today, I am including as a 
part of my remarks the following letter 
from Mr. S. W. Boggs, geographer of the 
State Department, and the following edi- 
torial from the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington, issue of Monday, March 31, 1941, 
on the delineation of a hemisphere. I 
agree with the view expressed in the 
Washington Evening Star article that a 
decision as to the exact delineation of 
the Western Hemisphere should not be 
reached too hastily, particularly at this 
moment. I have taken a great interest 
in this whole question, as the House 
knows. Sometime I believe the House 
will decide what it believes is the de- 
markation between the Western and the 
Eastern Hemispheres. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 8, 1940. 
The Honorable EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives. 

Mapam: Your letter of June 4, 1940, is re- 
ceived, in which you request a definition of 
the line of demarcation between the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres. 

There are certain types of hemispheres that 
wre precisely defined, and there are other 
hemispheres which do not have specific limits, 
As will be explained below, the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres belong to this latter 
category. 

he Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
are exact concepts. The Northern Hemisphere 
comprises exactly one-half of the area of the 
earth, in which the North Pole is at the 
center. The Equator constitutes the exact 
line of demarcation between the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres, since by defini- 
tion the Equator is the line which is equi- 
distant from the North and South Poles of 
the axis of rotation of the earth. 

A hemisphere in which the Capitol dome in 
Washington is the exact center is another 
precise hemisphere. The outer limit is a 
great circle on the earth’s surface which is 
an oblique line passing north of the Equator 
on one side and an equal distance south of 
the Equator on the other. The Navy Depart- 
ment publishes charts of this character, one 
with Washington as the center and another 
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with San Francisco as the center, showing the 
distances from the central points and the 
great-circle courses from the central point 
to all parts of the world. On each of these 
charts, which are useful in connection with 
radio bearings, an exact hemisphere may 
readily be indicated. An infinite number of 
such hemispheres may be defined exactly, 
each with a specific central point, such as the 
statehouse in Boston or the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris. 

None of these hemispheres which are pre- 
cisely defined take account of the distribu- 
tion of land and water on the surface of the 
earth. They are simple geometrical hemi- 
spheres. When it comes to defining geo- 
graphical hemispheres in which land and 
water distributions are involved the problem 
becomes essentially different. Nature's dis- 
position of land water areas follows, of course, 
no simple geometrical pattern, and there is 
usually no single mathematical hemisphere 
which exactly corresponds to any particular 
idea which is entertained. Moreover, Nature 
does not provide sharp boundaries, such as 
man devises for property fences and national 
frontiers. 

The geographical concept of a land hemi- 
sphere and a water hemisphere, so demarcated 
as to place in the first the maximum area of 
land surface which is above sea level and in 
the second the maximum area of oceans and 
seas, illustrates the difficulties of exact de- 
limitation. By painstaking computation a 
land hemisphere may be determined closely 
approximating the maximum land area. The 
center of the land hemisphere is in western 
Europe somewhere in the vicinity of Berlin. 
Within a radius equal to one-fourth of the 
earth's circumference, measured from that 
center, lie all of Europe, Africa, continental 
Asia, North America, and the greater part of 
South America, This geographical concept of 
land and water hemispheres is useful, in spite 
of the fact that published maps of these two 
hemispheres differ slightly in delimitation. 

The demarcation of the Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres is even more difficult, be- 
cause it involves both the distribution of 
land and water and historical considerations. 
The question at once arises, east or west of 
what? The Western Hemisphere is the New 
World which Columbus discovered by sailing 
west. By the Eastern Hemisphere we mean 
essentially the Old World, comprising Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; and by the Western Hemi- 
sphere we mean the American Continents 
and appertaining islands. The continental 
areas of the Old World and the New World 
are very unequal, however, and the longitu- 
dinal extent of Africa and Eurasia is nearly 
208°, which is 28° in excess of half the cir- 
cumference of the Equator. No simple pair 
of meridians 180° apart can therefore be se- 
lected which will place all of Africa and Asia 
within the same hemisphere, although by 
common consent they are regarded as be- 
longing within the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The necessity of precise demarcation of the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres chiefly con- 
cerns cartographers rather than geographers 
or political scientists. Two hemispheres ex- 
actly equal in area are usually mapped within 
two circles. Map makers begin by selecting 
a meridian in the Atlantic Ocean somewhere 
between Africa and South America, which 
bears a simple relationship in the number of 
degrees of longitude east or west of the prime 
meridian which they prefer to use and which 
serves their purpose best with reference to 
Greenland, Iceland, and other islands in the 
North Atlantic Ocean. 

Within the last century the meridian of 
Greenwich has been increasingly used as the 
prime meridian in various countries, and map 
makers who use Greenwich as the zero me- 
ridian usually take the meridian 20° west of 
Greenwich as their line of demarcation in 
the Atlantic Ocean. In order to make a map 
of the Eastern or Western Hemisphere, com- 
prising exactly one-half of the area of the 
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earth, cartographers must therefore take the 
opposite meridian, namely, 160° east of 
Greenwich, In the Atlantic Ocean the me- 
ridian 20° west of Greenwich serves remark- 
ably well, as it places all of Greenland, except 
a very small area in the northeast, within 
the Western Hemisphere, and the larger part 
of Iceland within the Eastern Hemisphere. 
It has the minor disadvantage of placing the 
Azores and the Cape Verde Islands in the 
Western Hemisphere, contrary to their his- 
torical association with the Old World. In 
the Pacific Ocean, however, the meridian 160° 
east of Greenwich is anomalous in that it 
places New Zealand in the Western Hemi- 
sphere (whereas Australia is in the Eastern 
Hemisphere), and that it places the eastern 
portion of Siberia in the Western Hemisphere. 

Many map makers, however, use zero me- 
ridians other than that of Greenwich. For 
example, the meridian of Ferro, the western- 
most of the Canary Islands, was adopted at 
a scientific conference in Paris in 1630 as the 
prime meridian. The meridian of Ferro, sub- 
sequently found to be almost 20° west of 
Paris, or approximately 17°40’ west of Green- 
wich, has been used very widely and has 
been employed on maps published in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Yugoslavia even within 
the last 20 years. French maps of the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres today frequently 
use the meridians 20° west of Paris and 160° 
east of Paris as the line of demarcation be- 
tween the hemispheres. 

Although maps of these two hemispheres 
differ slightly in their limiting meridians, 
depending partly upon the selection of a 
zero meridian, they almost invariably agree 
in placing all of Europe and Africa and most 
of Asia in the Eastern Hemisphere, and all 
of the American continents in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Your interest in a line of demarcation be- 
tween these two hemispheres is related, in 
part, if I understand correctly, to an inter- 
pretation of the policy which was enunciated 
by President Monroe in his message to the 
Congress on December 2, 1823. In that mes- 
sage, as you will recall, reference was made 
to “the American continents,” to “this hemi- 
sphere” (mentioned twice), to “either conti- 
nent” (North America and South America), 
and to “their fellow men on that side of the 
Atlantic.” This geographical concept evi- 
dently related to the New World as distin- 
guished from the Old World, and there ap- 
pears to have been no thought at that time 
of laying down a pair of meridians, placed 
diametrically opposite each other, on one 
side of which one policy was to be followed 
and on the other side of which an entirely 
different policy was to be followed. 

Except for purposes of making maps com- 
prising exactly one-half of the earth's sur- 
face, it therefore seems better to regard this 
hemisphere in which we live, in relation to 
the land areas of the world, as comprising 
North America (including Central America 
and the West Indies, and also Greenland) 
and South America, together with all islands 
appertaining to the two continents. In order 
to include the westernmost islands of the 
Territory of Alaska and to embrace an area 
roughly approximating one-half of the earth's 
surface, it is necessary to include a consid- 
erable portion of the Pacific Ocean. For 
convenience the international date line 
might be regarded as a provisional western 
limit of this hemisphere. The vast areas of 
the high seas in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific have no bearing upon the practical 
problem of delimiting the hemispheres, ex- 
cept as it affects the map maker. Otherwise 
we are concerned only with land areas—with 
continents and islands, large and small. 

There is no dispute regarding the conti- 
nents and related islands which are embraced 
within the Western Hemisphere. The limits 
of the conventional hemisphere of the map 
makers differ but slightly, depending largely 
upon the zero or prime meridian on which 
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the map is constructed. The geographical 
or historical Western Hemisphere is not quite 
so extensive, and its limits are defined neither 
by Nature nor by common agreement. 
Very sincerely yours, 
S. W. Boacs, Geographer. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of March 
1 ] 


„ 
DELINEATION OF A HEMISPHERE 


An announcement by the German Govern- 
ment to the effect that British-occupied Ice- 
land and the waters surrounding the same 
are to be included in operations intended to 
constitute a counterblockade of England 
raises again the question of the boundaries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The problem, it is well to recall, has been 
discussed at intervals during several cen- 
turies. Long before the beginning of the 
present war, geographers and other students 
were at variance in their views concerning 
the meaning of the phrases “this hemisphere” 
and “the American Continents,” occurring 
in the text of the Monroe Doctrine as set 
forth in its sponsor’s message to Congress. 
December 2, 1823. 

Within the lifetime of scholars living on 
the date last mentioned, Benjamin Mills 
Peirce, son of Prof. Benjamin Peirce, super- 
intendent of the United States Coast Survey, 
prepared for the State Department “A Re- 
port on the Resources o. Iceland and Green- 
land,” which was published in 1868. This 
document, a monument of a sort to its gifted 
young author, who died in 1870 aged only 26, 
declares, with reference to the former ter- 
ritory: “This large island * * * is 130 
miles east of Greenland and 850 miles west 
from Norway. By location, then, it belongs 
to the Western Hemisphere and is an insular 
dependency of the North American Conti- 
nent.” Further, the same writer affirms: “It 
(Iceland) * * seems to be rather 
American in its connections than European, 
especially as we may add that its most im- 
portant and most populous coast is the 
western.” 

The position of Mr. Peirce is endorsed and 
supported by Col. Lawrence Martin, chief 
of the Division of Maps in the Library of 
Congress, who, in the Geographical Review 
for July 1940 submits “one geographer’s in- 
dividual view of the extent of the Western 
Hemisphere,” accepting the proposition, 
“convincingly” shown by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, that “Iceland is a part of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

But Samuel Whittemore Boggs, geographer 
of the State Department, is not entirely con- 
vinced. Addressing Representative EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, on June 8, 
last, he said, “It * > * 
regard this hemisphere in which we live, in 
relation to the land areas of the world, as 
comprising North America (including Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies, and also 
Greenland) and South America, together 
with all islands appertaining to the two con- 
tinents.” The omission of specific stipula- 
tion of Iceland may be assumed to be in- 
tentional; yet there is room for argument as 
to the meaning of the concluding words of 
the quoted sentence. 

Meanwhile, Admiral William V. Pratt sums 
up the basic issue in Newsweek as follows: 
“Geographers place the Atlantic boundary of 
the Western Hemisphere at 20° west longi- 
tude. Old German atlases put it at 17°40’ 
west. As the Lease Lend Act does 
not define the limit, it is up to the President 
to choose among the many definitions which 
have been offered.” 

A decision, obviously, ought not to be 
reached in haste. It must be remembered 
that a scientific conference in Paris in 1630 
adopted the meridian of Ferro, subsequently 
found to be almost 20° west of Paris or ap- 
proximately 17°40’ west of Greenwich.” In 
fairness, it has to be conceded that the maps 
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of France as well as those of Germany, for 
more than 3 centuries, have been faithful to 
this rule. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the Senate resolution. 

The Senate resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was 
laid on the table. 


INVESTIGATION BY MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE AND NAVAL AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
resolution, for printing under the rule: 

House Resolution 162 
[Rept. No. 359] 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
respectively, each acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, are authorized and directed to 
conduct thorough studies and investigations 
of the progress of the national-defense pro- 
gram insofar as it relates to matters coming 
within the jurisdiction of such committees, 
respectively, with a view to determining 
whether such program is being carried for- 
ward efficiently, expeditiously, and economi- 
cally. 

The Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Committee on Naval Affairs shall report to 
the House during the present Congress the 
results of their studies and investigations, to- 
gether with such recommendations for legis- 
lation as they deem desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
respective committees, or any subcommittees 
thereof, are authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act during the present Congress 
at such times and places, whether or not the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents by subpena or other- 
wise, and to take testimony, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairmen of the respec- 
tive committees and shall be served by any 
person designated by such chairmen. The 
chairman of each committee or any member 
thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 156, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
43, a joint resolution to carry out the obli- 
gations of the United States under the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement, signed at Wash- 
ington on November 28, 1940, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
joint resolution for amendment the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the joint reso- 
lution and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit, with or without instruc- 
tions. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sume the gentleman from New York de- 
per some time, so I yield 30 minutes to 
Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order Senate Joint Resolution No. 43, 
which provides for the carrying out of 
the inter-American coffee agreement, 
concurred in on November 28, 1940. It 
provides for 1 hour of debate. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
enable the United States to carry out its 
agreement with 14 other American re- 
publics which are producers of coffee, 
Those republics are as follows: Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela. The 
resolution gives the President the power 
and authority to make allocation for 
such other coffee-producing countries 
which have not participated in this 
agreement. 

I feel that the adoption of this resolu- 
tion and the enactment of it will ma- 
terially aid the situation and will carry 
out the agreement entered into between 
the United States and the Latin coffee- 
producing countries. There are several 
smaller countries which also produce cof- 
fee in small quantities, which are not 
parties to this agreement, but the Presi- 
dent of the United States is being given 
the power to allocate to those countries 
such quotas as he will deem fair, with- 
out interfering, of course, with the agree- 
ment made with the 14 republics to 
which I have referred. 

I feel that this action will still further 
bring about more friendly relations on 
the part of these republics, and I hope 
that we will continue to legislate to 
demonstrate to those sister republics our 
desire to aid and help them in every way 
possible. 

Mr.BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. As a matter of fact, a 
treaty has actually been ratified by the 
Senate, and all that this resolution pur- 
ports to do is to implement that treaty. 
Is that not the fact? 

Mr. SABATH. That is correct; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Do we raise any coffee in 
this country? 

Mr. SABATH. Not that I know of. I 
know we consume a lot of it. 

Mr. RICH. We consume a lot of it, 
but when we do not raise coffee, what 
is the idea of our country trying to regu- 
late the coffee that is being produced in 
these South American countries? 

Mr. SABATH. This is not for the pur- 
pose of regulating production of coffee, 
but is for the purpose of bringing about 
the approval of an agreement entere 
into by the United States with these 
14 coffee-producing republics, so that 
discrimination cannot be charged against 
us in that we are importing more coffee 
from one country than from another in 
proportion to the amount of coffee which 
they grow. 
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This will have a wholesome effect, be- 
cause we already have complaints that 
some of the countries have been per- 
mitted to export much more coffee to the 
United States than some of the other 
countries. At the same time we give the 
President the right to allocate the sur- 
plus or the balance that we need outside 
of what is provided for in the treaty, to 
the smaller producing countries which 
are not parties to the agreement. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman stated 
there were a number of countries that 
are not parties to this agreement? Is 
that the case? 

Mr. SABATH. Correct. 

Mr. RICH. How many? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not know. There 
are five or six, but the amount which 
they grow, which they have been export- 
ing to the United States, is only a very 
small percentage of the total that we 
consume or import. 

Mr. RICH. Will they come in under 
this agreement? 

Mr.SABATH. They are not parties to 
it. Only those 14 countries which I have 
named are parties to the agreement, but 
it has been agreed by them that the 
President should have the right and the 
power to allocate the balance among the 
other smaller coffee-growing countries. 

Mr. RICH. Then if those small coun- 
tries have been selling coffee in the 
United States and they are selling over 
their quota, the President is going to say 
“You can only ship in here so much.” 
Is that the case? 

Mr. SABATH. That is the case. 

Mr. RICH. Then the President is go- 
ing to try to tell these other countries 
what they can do with their coffee? 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. RICH. We are not only going to 
tell the people of this country, the farm- 
ers, what they must eat, when they must 
get up in the morning, when they must 
milk the cows, how much wheat they can 
grow, and how much oats, but we are 
going down there and tell those small 
South American states that they cannot 
ship their coffee into this country. So 
you are going to have the President try- 
ing to regulate those countries. I think 
we are going too far on this, and we 
ought to stop pretty soon. 

Mr.BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. Some coffee is imported 
from the Dutch East Indies, some from 
possessions of the United Kingdom. They 
are not parties to this agreement, and 
for this reason the committee in report- 
ing this bill saw fit to give the President 
the power to allocate quotas to states 
other than those entering into the trade 
agreement. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has explained conditions correctly. 

I may say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the reason I cannot yield is 
because I have so many requests for time; 
and, unfortunately, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, whom I admire, invariably 
goes far afield in making statements that 
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are not borne out by the facts. In view 
of that, I hope in his own interest he will 
be a little more careful in making insin- 
uations and sometimes even charges 
which are not based on facts. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman imply 
that I am telling an untruth? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, no, no, no. 

Mr. RICH. All right, then, we shall 
get along very well. 

Mr. SABATH. We always have, and I 
hope we always will. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this legislation 
is in the right direction. I feel we have 
done splendid work under the leadership 
of our Secretary of State, Mr. Hull. We 
have increased our standing and friend- 
ship with our sister republics to the 
south. We are today, and I know that 
under his leadership and policies we shall 
in the future be the beneficiaries and 
that the benefit will not be at the ex- 
pense of the sister republics, I recollect 
many years ago, when I advocated that 
we should protect our trade, a great 
many gentlemen were under the im- 
pression that it was necessary for us to 
increase our foreign representatives, 
especially in South American countries. 
That we did. We spent a little money, 
and we have even educated some of our 
young men to speak the Spanish lan- 
guage—the language which predomi- 
nates in most of the South American 
countries. I feel that the action we took 
a little while ago and the action we 
are about to take on this bill will increase 
that friendly feeling whereby in the fu- 
ture we shall be in position to control 
the trade of these countries, as I stated, 
to our advantage, as well as to the bene- 
fit of the Latin countries. 

Mr. RICH. Just what does the gentle- 
man mean by “control”? The gentleman 
ought to explain that, for it is pretty 
strong language as to what we are going 
to do to those countries to the south of us. 

Mr. SABATH. Up to a few years ago 
European and other foreign countries 
controlled more or less the trade in South 
America. In the last few years we have 
made great advances and succeeded in 
obtaining a great deal of their trade on 
friendly terms and without taking unfair 
advantage of them, as did some of the 
European countries. Our dealings are 
appreciated and recognized, and I feel 
that when these troublesome days are 
over America will be in position to act 
and will obtain, secure, and hold the 
greater portion of the trade of the South 
American republics. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman means we 
are going to have such friendly relations 
with those countries that we shall com- 
mand their business? I think that is a 
fine statement, indeed. 

Mr. SABATH. That is just what I 
meant. I feel handicapped at times in 
not being able to express myself so flu- 
ently as does my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania, but that is what I 
meant. 

Mr. Speaker, feeling that both sides are 
in favor of this legislation, I shal] not 
detain the House any longer. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SABATH. I yield. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article, How To 
Salute the American Flag, and an article, 
How a Bill Becomes a Law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


IMPLEMENTING THE INTER-AMERICAN 
COFFEE AGREEMENT 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to 
disagree with some of my very distin- 
guished Republican colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee. I believe 
this bill is a proper bill and that we are 
making a mountain out of a molehill 
when we look for any serious dispute 
over this bill—it is a tempest in a tea- 
pot, rather, a coffeepot. [Laughter.] 

In the first place, I speak only for my- 
self on this issue. I have opposed the 
trade treaties which I thought were un- 
fair to our free American labor paid $3 a 
day and upward, bringing them into 
direct competition with the poorly paid 
labor of Europe and Asia ranging from 
2° cents a day in Japan to $1 a day in 
the central part of Europe; but much as 
I have opposed these trade treaties with 
European and Asiatic countries, much as 
I am opposed to meddling in foreign af- 
fairs, I am a pan American and will go 
as far as anyone in this House to uphold 
our distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull, and his able assistant, Mr. Welles, 
the Under Secretary, in promoting good 
will and unity with the Latin American 
countries. 

I believe the Secretary of State has 
done more in our day and generation to 
promote good will, cooperation, under- 
standing, and friendship with the Latin 
American countries than has been done 
by any American Secretary of State. 

For over 8 years he has tried to pro- 
mote unity, good will, and a neighborly 
policy with Latin America. I believe 
Cordell Hull is a great American Secre- 
tary of State. [Applause.] In saying 
that I do not think anyone will believe I 
am inconsistent, because I have opposed 
all the interventionist policies that drag 
us into the Far East and into Euro- 
pean affairs. But South America and 
Central America are the logical markets 
for this country. They are a part of this 
hemisphere. We passed a bill today 
which demonstrates our close relation- 
ship with all the nations on this hem- 
isphere. It provides that we shall con- 
sult with them before we permit the 
transfer of islands from one non-Amer- 
ican country to another. 

In the midst of this war, if there is 
anything that is desirable it is the pro- 
motion of a closer union between all the 
countries on the American Continent, and 
if we are to do that we must give and 
take. There is no question but what we 
must make some little sacrifice, but after 
all, the water has gone over the dam. 
The agreement was made last November. 
It was passed upon by the Senate of the 
United States practically unanimously. 
So there is no reason now to go and look 
for trouble and say that was wrong. 
The time to have spoken was at that time 
when it came before the Senate. I think 
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I am right when I say the Senate passed 
it unanimously. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Why is it 
necessary to bring in this bill at the pres- 
ent time if it has already been passed 
upon by ratification of the Senate? 

Mr. FISH. Not the bill. The agree- 
ment with the 14 South American coffee- 
producing countries was ratified. The 
gentleman knows just as well as I do 
that the big crop in Brazil, which is the 
largest country in South America, is 
coffee, and the minute that it gets into a 
chaotic state the finances and the econ- 
omy of that country are ruined. We are 
trying to sell goods to these coffee-pro- 
ducing countries. Their wealth comes 
from coffee. We are the greatest coffee- 
consuming nation in the world. If the 
Senate had not acted and a situation had 
developed where chaotic conditions pre- 
vailed in these coffee-producing coun- 
tries, they could not buy anything from us. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee stated, what we are 
trying to do in the midst of this war is to 
gain as much of the trade in South 
America as possible, taking that trade 
away from both Germany and Great 
Britain, and I make no distinction be- 
tween either of them. I would just as 
soon have the British trade as the Ger- 
man trade, because when this war is 
over, we are going to have lots of diffi- 
culty in extending our trade anywhere 
in Europe, no matter who wins, on ac- 
count of the conditions and the destruc- 
tion of wealth there. We want to keep 
the war away from the United States of 
America and the Latin American na- 
tions. A large market for our products 
exists down there, and we ought to go 
about securing it now and maintaining it 
afterward. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman has stated 
quite fairly and frankly that there was 
an agreement or a treaty entered into 
last November, and that the only pur- 
pose of this bill is to carry out the gen- 
eral policy of our Government, and as- 
sure a fair quota of distribution among 
the countries that have entered into that 
agreement with us? 

Mr. FISH. That is correct. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentieman is a dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and knows about these 
things intimately. That is the actual 
effect of what we are trying to do today? 

Mr. FISH. I think it is a square deal 
in view of the fact the treaty has been 
ratified. We cannot go back on the 
treaty, therefore I think this imple- 
mentation is entirely proper. The Pres- 
ident should have the power to fix quotas 
in order to stabilize the coffee quotas 
that have been agreed upon by the Sen- 
ate unanimously. I do not claim that my 
eistinguished friends upon the Ways and 
Means Committee cannot make a logical 
case. They will have plenty of time to 
do that from their point of view. We 
have to do everything we can at this 
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time to cement our relations with South 
America and to improve and develop our 
trade down there now. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman believes 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
has brought out as good a bill as it 
could? 

Mr. FISH. I am for it, but I do not 
want to put my word against that of 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. In this agreement or 
treaty that has been entered into, the 
quotas have been agreed upon between 
themselves so that they are all satis- 
fied and are all happy? 

Mr. FISH. We only import something 
like 2 or 3 percent of the coffee we con- 
sume from these other smaller nations, 
whether it be Java, Malay, or wherever 
the coffee may come from, and that is 
all that is provided for in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on the rule, therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order 
for 4 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FIsH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. This is the first quota pro- 
vision that our Nation has ever entered 
into. I was hoping the gentleman would 
contribute some comment on the ques- 
tion of regulation of imports and exports 
by quota rather than by tariff. 

Mr. FISH. You are going to hear a 
great deal from members of the Ways 
and Means Committee about that. I am 
not a member of that committee and I 
would rather that they speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project is an extravagant 
political fraud being wished on the 
American people by President Roosevelt 
under the guise of national defense. For 
defense of whom and what? Can it be 
that we propose to landlock our great 
Navy, the most powerful in the world, 
and await an attack by the aggressor 
navies in Lake Michigan? The cbsurdity 
of the defense subterfuge is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the fact that it will take at 
least 4 years to complete this project. 

If we must spend half a billion dollars 
for canals for defense purposes, why not 
dig a sea-level canal in Nicaragua or at 
Panama? That at least would make 
sense and would be for national defense. 

I am opposed to the St. Lawrence- 
ocean ship canal project as being detri- 
mental to our own import and export 
trade and adversely affecting the ports 
of Buffalo, Albany, New York City, and 
a half dozen American cities on the 
eastern seaboard. It would mean trans- 
ferring, by the use of congressional ap- 
propriations, of our American products 
and trade to Montreal, Canada, and 
hence by foreign ships to European na- 
tions. This would result in destroying 
our own commercial interests, the Amer- 
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ican merchant marine, and creating un- 
employment in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, and 
even further south in the Gulf of Mex- 
ica. It would also mean the crippling of 
the New York State Barge Canal, and 
diverting traffic from our railroads, em- 
ploying scores of thousands of loyal 
American citizens. 

The proposal is harmful to the inter- 
ests of 30,000,000 consumers on the east- 
ern seaboard, adding insult to injury, as 
they pay approximately one-half of the 
Federal taxes. 

In addition, the St. Lawrence ship 
canal would be frozen solid for 4 months 
a year, and the St. Lawrence River is 
fog-bound for part of the summer. 

The St. Lawrence ship canal project 
was conceived in political propaganda, 
aimed to obtain votes on election day 
in certain farm States. This political 
myth has been exposed repeatedly as 
being of no advantage to the American 
farmers in competition with the Cana- 
dian surplus farm exports, and particu- 
larly wheat. It will not help a single 
American farmer to sell a single bushel 
of wheat to England, because of her 
preferential treatment of the products 
of her dominions. 

The United States is on the road to 
bankruptcy, and every project not essen- 
tial to our national defense should be 
cut to the bone. Let us begin with the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
and try to save America from financial 
suicide, bankruptcy, and inevitable re- 
pudiation if the present policy of spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ and people’s money 
for nondefense purposes continues. 

I shall oppose it as an unnecessary 
waste of public moneys and against the 
interests of our own country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield, yes. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Has the gentle- 
man any figures showing a comparison 
of cost between a sea-level canal in Nica- 
ragua or in Panama and the St. Law- 
rence seaway proposition? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; I have a very general 
idea about that. I have used the figure 
of one-half billion dollars to build the St. 
Lawrence Canal and I have been in- 
formed by those who have discussed the 
matter with me it would cost at least 
$1,000,000,000 if they also deepened the 
Great Lakes and built adequate harbor 
facilities there. It is claimed that it 
would cost $1,000,000,000 to build the 
Nicaraguan Canal. We could widen the 
Panama Canal for half of that sum and 
probably make it a sea-level canal for 
that amount of money. Of course, that 
would be for national defense, and what 
I am opposing now more than anything 
else is that practically every measure that 
comes up here, measures that have noth- 
ing to do with national defense, come 
in here under the guise of national de- 
fense and we are appropriating billions 
and billions of dollars not for purposes 
of defense, but for pet measures for dif- 
ferent sections of the country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I wish the 
gentleman would yield me 1 minute. 
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Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Georgia 1 minute. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to public demand that Congress give at- 
tention to interferences with the progress 
of the defense program, I am introduc- 
ing a resolution which is an attempt to 
meet this responsibility in an open and 
candid manner. I respectfully invite the 
attention of my colleagues, the press, and 
the public to this resolution. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. PITTENGER]. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order and in fairness to my colleague 
from New York State I may say that I 
want to talk about the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr. FISH. I know that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to the distinguished and bril- 
liant gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fıs] and his oratorical statement on 
this seaway with a great deal of interest. 
I do not challenge the sincerity of the 
position he takes, but I challenge his 
judgment tremendously. His speech re- 
minded me of that old, old story which 
you have probably heard about the In- 
dian who was riding across the Kansas 
prairie after the first railroad was built 
and a cowboy was standing by. The 
Indian galloped along on his pony and 
lassoed the locomotive, and as h. went 
rolling through the air the cowboy said, 
“You have a lot of damned good courage, 
but I don’t admire your judgment.” 
(Laughter.] 

The gentleman from New York makes 
a fine speech and we all recognize his 
outstanding ability along that line. All 
I want time for now is to warn my col- 
leagues against the type of speech he has 
made. If he did not multiply the cost 
and add a few trillion dollars of the 
waterway project over everything that 
the Army engineers have ever said about 
it, I will buy him a new hat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman is going 
to do that, I will yield him 5 minutes 
more. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Well, it will not be 
too expensive a hat if you win. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in all 
seriousness that I do not want to delay 
the House now and I am going to ask 
permission of the House to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I want to say now, 
in all seriousness, that the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project is the greatest engineer- 
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ing project of modern times. It has been 
endorsed by every President since it was 
first proposed. It will be one of the great- 
est works of benefaction to the people of 
the United States when it is completed, 
and I believe the statesmanship in this 
House will rise above sectional lines and 
will disregard the selfishness of the propa- 
ganda artists and the powerful enemies 
of the seaway who are at work day and 
night scattering misinformation about 
this project with the intention to mislead 
you in your votes. From time to time I 
expect to expose some of those interests. 
I have heard the boast made that Phila- 
delphia and New York City and Boston 
have already gotten things “under con- 
trol.“ That is but another example of 
the people in the eastern seaboard want- 
ing everything for themselves and noth- 
ing for the rest of the United States. 
When you analyze the objections that 
are made to this project, you will find 
that every single one of them is without 
foundation. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. I know the work 
that the War Department engineers are 
doing. I have heard their report on the 
projects in New York Harbor and all the 
way down the seaboard into the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Texas coast, and on the 
western coast, and I say to you gentle- 
men from New York that I am in favor 
of those harbor improvements now pend- 
ing before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. I do not vote sectionalism in 
my votes, because I believe that what 
benefits one section of this country is of 
benefit to all other sections, and if some 
of our friends in the transportation busi- 
ness would only take the blinds from 
their eyes they would know that the 
more highly developed this great system 
of water transportation becomes, the 
more freight there is for the railroads of 
the country to haul to those who pro- 
duce and those who ship and those who 
buy. It is only 10 years ago that the 
president of the New England Chamber 
of Commerce in a most comprehensive 
document recommended the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway as one of the 
finest things that could happen to New 
England and a project of lasting benefit 
to the Atlantic seaboard. As J. Adam 
Bede used to say, “When we get the St. 
Lawrence seaway they will raise peanuts 
down in Virginia and send them by the 
boatloads to the Midwest.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
one-half minute in order to propound a 
question. Is the St. Lawrence seaway a 
national-defense project? 

Mr. PITTENGER. It is just as much 
so as any one of a lot of other projects. 
In my opinion it is a national-defense 
proposition, if you are going to put fac- 
tories and industries in the Midwest. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs, ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and that they may be 
inserted in the Recorp previous to the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 7, 
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at the conclusion of the debate before the 
vote was taken, and that there may be 
inserted at the same time a letter from 
Mr. F. W. Boggs, Geographer of the State 
Department, stating what he believes to 
be the demarcation between the Western 
and the Eastern Hemispheres; also an 
illuminating editorial from the Washing- 
ton Star of last evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including a radio address de- 
livered last evening by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Hoses], 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] and ask 
unanimous consent that he may pro- 
ceed out of order, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUL Mr. Speaker, in 


the time allotted to me I cannot do much 
more than present certain facts to the 
House of Representatives. Fifteen mil- 
lion nine hundred and seventy thousand 
four hundred and sixty-four man-hours 
of work have been lost to the Nation in 
national defense by reason of strikes in 
a few days over 9 months, from June 19, 
1940, to March 26, 1941. During the 
calendar year 1940 there were approxi- 
mately 2,500 strikes in all industries in 
the United States. The number of man- 
hours lost was around 60,000,000. I am 
just giving these facts to you for your 
information, and I am wanting to re- 
mind Members that we who voted for the 
selective-service draft last summer, many 
of us, did so realizing the need of it, but 
at the same time we expected every man, 
in whatever position, in the United States 
to do his duty if an emergency existed 
even as those men in the National Guard 
and those who are drafted are rendering 
their service in an American way. 

If I were to reduce the hours lost by 
strikes to men and cays, the total time 
lost would have been equivalent to ap- 
proximately 8,000 men working 40 hours 
per week for 1 year on national-defense 
projects. 

I have here and I shall file in my ex- 
tension of remarks a list of the 73 strikes 
affecting national defense. I have di- 
vided them, maybe rightly or maybe 
wrongly, into major strikes and minor 
Strikes. In the major strikes there were 
10,821,000 hours lost. That included, 
among other things, building destroyers, 
building ships for the Navy, and many 
other things like that; and the man- 
hours lost in the minor list of strikes 
would be 5,149,344. In addition to that, 
I shall insert the name of each company 
at which a strike was held, the number 
of employees, the time of the strike, the 
number of man-days idle at each place, 
and whether it was a C. I. O. strike or an 
A. F. of L. strike. 
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(The statement is as follows:) 
STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


The time of these strikes is from June 19, 
1940, to Mar. 26, 1941. 


Total number of major strikes 43 
Total number of minor strikes 80 
Grand total 73 


Man-hours lost in major strikes: 


From June through Decem- Man-hours 

o i ee a p - 1,561,568 

From Jan. 3, 1941, to date.. 9,259, 552 

Total lost. - 10,821,120 
Man-hours lost in minor strikes: 
From June through Decem- 

ber 190 ͤ—F—T— - 3, 831, 184 

From January 1941 to date. 1,318,160 

F 5, 149, 344 


Grand total of man-hours 


Up "eS 115, 970, 464 

(Note.—Of the above grand total man- 

hours, 10,577,712 have been lost since January 
1941.) 

The 15,970,464 man-hours lost equals the 
work of 7,678 men, working 8 hours a day, 5 
days a week, for 52 weeks or 1 year. 

Number of employees involved in 
these strikes: Men 
Major strikes approximately 105, 457 


Minor strikes. do. 39, 822 


Causes given for the strikes: 
Major strikes 
Strikes on account of— 


Wages and union recognition. 
Wages and other terms of new agree- 


Wages and holidays 
Wages and working conditions 
Wages and grievances. 
Union relations 
I oe A EA fe 
Grievances and union recognition 
Grievances and vacations........... 
Union recognition 
Union recognition and unfair labor 

T 


Minor strixes 


Wages and union status 
Wages and union recognition 
Union recognition 
— — — — 
Union recognition and Jurisdiction _- 
Weston — — 
Jurisdictional S nesnenin 
Companies involved in the strikes were en- 
gaged in the following work: 
Major 
One company building destroyers for Navy. 
Three companies building ships for the 
Navy. 
Three companies producing special items 
for Navy (turbines, boilers, tools). 
Two companies producing electrical equip- 
ment for Army and Navy. 
One company building ships for United 
States Maritime Commission. 
One ccmpany producing items for Signal 
Co: 
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rps. 

Four companies producing aluminum for 
aircraft. 

Three companies processing steel for air- 
craft plants. 

Eight companies producing steel for defense 
contracts. 
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One company producing tanks. 

One company producing smelters. 

One company producing machine tools. 

Four companies producing parts for air- 
craft. 

One company producing aircraft for the 
United States Air Corps. 

One company producing trench mortars. 

One company building wind tunnels. 

One company producing ammunition and 
tractors for Army. 

One company producing powder. 

One company producing copper, etc. 

Two companies engaged in cantonment 
construction. 

One company engaged in shipment of de- 
fense materials. 

Minor 


One company producing aluminum. 

Three companies producing parts for air- 
craft. 

One company producing aircraft tools. 

Five companies producing special items for 
Navy (generators, engines). 

One company producing Navy defense mate- 
rial. 

One company producing gun shells. 

Three companies producing steel for de- 
fense. 

Three companies producing lumber for 
defense. 

Four companies producing trucks and truck 
parts for Army. 

Three companies producing Army equip- 
ment. 

Two companies engaged in plant and can- 
tonment construction. 

Three companies engaged in shipment of 
defense materials. 

Approximately eight or nine major strikes 
are still pending. 

Approximately four minor strikes are still 
pending. 

STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Mobile, Ala.: International Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica, C. I, O.; building destroyers for the Navy; 
3,400 employees; 27,200 man-days idle, 
Began January 23; ended February 2. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: United Automobile Workers, 
C. I. O.; company produces turbines for 
powder plants, wide variety of machine tools, 
and special items for the Navy; 7,500 employ- 
ees; 337,500 man-days idle. Megan January 
22; end pending. Issue: Union relations. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Edgewater, 
N. J.: Aluminum Workers of America, C. I. O.; 
company produces aluminum for aircraft; 
3.000 employees. Began March 12; ended 
March 22. Issues: Sunday work, wages, and 
union relations, 

Aluminum Co. of America, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa.: Aluminum Workers of America, 
C. I. O.; company produces aluminum for air- 
craft; 7,000 employees; 28,160 man-days idle. 
Began November 22; ended November 28. 
Issue: Union relations. 

American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa.: 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.: 
tanks; 1,250 employees; 1,250 man-days idle. 
Began December 30; ended December 31 (8 
hours only). Issue: Grievances. 

American Zinc Co., East St. Louis, III.: 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, C. I. O.; 
bricklayers and other building trades, A. F. 
of L.; construction of new smelter; 65 em- 
ployees. Began January 12; ended March 6. 

Babcock & Wilcox, Bayonne, N. J.: United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, C. I. O.; boilers for the Navy; 477 
employees; 8,190 man-days idle. Begen Jan- 
uary 3; ended January 27. Issues: Wages 
and other terms of new agreement. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., Sparrows 
Point, Md.: Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, C. I. O.; boats for United States Mari- 
time Commission; 3,000 employees. Began 
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September 20, ended October 7; 20,100 man- 
days idle. Issue: Wages. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.: 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; 
steel for defense contracts; 12,000 employees. 
Began February 27, ended February 28; 18,000 
man-days idle. Issues: Union recognition, 
grievances. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa.: Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; steel 
for defense contracts; 800 employees. Began 
January 3, ended January 8; 3,200 man-days 
idle. Issue: Grievances. 1,064 employees. 
Began January 25, ended January 30; 8,512 
man-days idle. Issue: Grievances. 

Bethlehem Steel Fabricating Plant, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, C. I. O.; fabricating steel for 
aviation plants on west coast; 100 employees. 
Began March 10, ended March 20. Issues: 
Wages and union recognition. 

Condenser Corporation of America (Cor- 
nell-Dubilier Corporation), South Plainfield, 
N. J.: International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, A. F. of L.; condensers for Signal 
Corps contractors; 2,400 employees. Began 
March 10, end pending. Issue: Union recog- 
nation. 

Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio: United 
Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; tools for de- 
fense contractors; 110 employees, Began 
February 27, end pending. Issues: Wages 
and other terms of new agreement. 

Crucible Steel Corporation: Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; Syracuse, 
N. Y., 2,021 employees. Began November 19, 
ended November 22; 6,063 man-days idle. 
Issue: Grievances. Midland, Pa., 3,000 em- 
ployees. Began November 13, ended Novem- 
ber 17; 11,200 man-days idle. Harrison, N. J., 
925 employees. Began October 3, ended 
October 8; 4,625 man-days idle. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1,000 employees. Began March 12, ended 
March 17; steel for defense contracts. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Neville Island, 
Pa. (Pittsburgh): Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, C. I. O.; propellers for aircraft; 
800 employees. Began March 4, ended March 
5. Issue: Union relations. 

Camp Dix, Camp Dix, N. J.: Laborers Union 
and Carpenters, A. F. of L.; 600 employees; 
1.200 man-days idle. Began November 8, 
ended November 11. Issue: Jurisdictional. 

Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Wilmington, 
Del.: United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; 
subcontracts for trench mortars; 580 em- 
ployees; 24,940 man-days idle. Began Janu- 
ary 24, ended March 20. Issues: Union rela- 
tions and wages. 

Eaton Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, Mich.: 
United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; parts for 
aircraft manufacture; 315 employees. Short 
stoppages on November 14 and 16. Issue: 
Jurisdictional. 

Eaton Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, Mich.; 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Marshall, Mich.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio: United Automobile Workers, C. I. 
O.: 3,113 employees; 9,339 man-days idle. 
Began January 13, ended January 15. Issue: 
Union relations. 

Foster-Wheeler Corporation, Carteret, N. J.: 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, C. I. O.; Navy boilers for ships; 
800 employees; 5,600 man-days idle. Began 
February 12, ended February 20. Issues: 
Wages and holidays. 

Fairmount Aluminum Co., Fairmount, W. 
Va.: Aluminum Workers of America, C. I. O.; 
aluminum; 200 employees. Began March 10, 
ended March 18. Issues: Vacations and griev- 


ances, 

Harvill Diecasting Corporation, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: National Association of Diecast- 
ing Workers, C. I. O.; casting for west coast 
aircraft plants; 350 employees. Began March 
13, ended March 22. Issue: Wages. 

Indiana Steel Products Co., Valparaiso, 
Ind.: Blacksmiths, A. F. of L. Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; machinists, 
A. F. of L.; magnets used in Army contracts 
for telephones, switchboards, and head sets; 
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205 employees. Began March 17, 
March 24. Issue: Jurisdictional. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Co., Pascagoula, Miss.: 
Boilermakers and machinists, A. F. of L.; ships 
for the Navy; 84 employees. Began January 
15, ended January 24; 672 man-days idle. 
Issue: Wages. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, Pasca- 
goula, Miss.: Metal trades, A. F. of L. (boiler- 
makers versus iron workers); ships for the 
Navy; 135 employees. Began March 10, 
ended March 14. Jurisdictional. 

International Harvester Co.: Farm Equip- 
ment Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; 
Rock Falls, III., 250 employees. Began Janu- 
ary 21, end pending. Issue: Union recogni- 
tion. Chicago, III.; tractor plant; 6,000 em- 
ployees. Began January 30, end pending. 
Issue: Union recognition. Chicago, III.: Me- 
Cormick Works; 5,500 employees. Began 
February .28, end pending. Issue: Union 
recognition. Richmond; Ind.; ammunition 
components and tractors; 1,500 employees. 
Began February 17, end pending. Issue: 
Union recognition. 

Jones & Laughlin, Aliquippa, Pa.: Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; steel 
for defense contractors; 565 employees; 4.741 
man-days idle. Began October 15, ended Oc- 
tober 30. Issue: Union recognition. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
III.: International Association of Machinists, 
A. F. of L.: switchboards and other electrical 
equipment for Army and Navy; 400 em- 
ployees; 18,800 man-days idle. Began June 
26, ended August 31. Issue: Union recogni- 
tion and unfair labor practices. 

King Powder Co., Kings Mills, Ohio, and 
Kico, Ky.: United Mine Workers, C. I. O.; 
powder plants; 124 employees; 2,232 man- 
days idle. Began September 18, ended Octo- 
ber 10. Issues: Wages and union recogni- 
tion. 

Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich.: 
United Automobile Workers, A. F. L.; manu- 
facture of shells, wheels for airplanes; 2,500 
employees; 22,500 man-days idle, Began 
February 13, ended February 25. Issues: 
Union relations and wages. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Bayway, N. J.: 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers of America, C. I. O.; small, direct defense 
contracts; copper for defense contracts; 1,600 
employees. Began January 28, ended Febru- 
ary 1. Issue: Union recognition. 

Ray Day Piston Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich.: United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; 
aluminum castings and pistons for aircraft; 
110 employees. Began March 10, end pend- 
ing. Issue: Union recognition. 

Rifle Range and Training Ground, Holly 
Ridge, N. C.: Building Trades, A. F. L.; Army 
training grounds; 5,000 employees. Began 
March 3, ended March 5, Issue: Union 
relations. 

Shipowners Association of the Pacific, San 
Francisco, Calif.: C. I. O. and A. F. L. mari- 
time unions; shipment of defense materials; 
1,880 employees; 61,510 man-days idle. Be- 
gan October 5, ended December 4. Issues: 
Wages and working conditions. 

Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; machine 
tools for firms holding defense contracts; 600 
employees, Began January 27, end pending. 
Issues: Wages and other terms of new agree- 
ment. 

Todd Drydocks, Galveston, Tex.: Carpenters, 
A. F. L.; shipbuilding and repairing facilities; 
2,000 employees. Began March 19, ended 
March 24. Issue: Grievances. 

Universal Cyclops Steel Corporation, Bridge- 
ville, Pa.: Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, C. I. O.; special steel for fuzes and air- 
plane propellers; 1,100 employees. Began 
February 1, ended February 5. Issues: Griev- 
ances and wages. 1,100 employees. Began 
February 24, end pending. Issues: Griev- 
ances and wages. 

Vanadium Corporation of America, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: United Mine Workers, C. I. O.; 
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alloy for special steel used in defense prod- 
ucts; 386 employees; 8,860 man-days idle. 
Began February 10, ended February 21. 
Issues: Wages and union relations. 

Vanadium Corporation of America, Bridge- 
ville, Pa.; Local industrial union, C. I. O.; 
alloy for special steel used in defense prod- 
ucts; 274 employees; 4,658 man-days idle. 
Began February 10, end pending. Issue: 
Grievances (union agreement). 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Downey, Calif.: United 
Automobile Workers, OC. I. O.; aircraft for 
Army Air Corps; 5,000 employees; 35,000 man- 
days idle. Began November 15, ended No- 
vember 25. Issue: Wages. 

Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio: Building 
trades, A. F. L.; electricians, C. I. O.; con- 
struction of a wind tunnel; 500 employees. 
Began January 28, ended January 31. Issue: 
Jurisdictional. 500 employees. Began March 
4, ended March 21. Issue: Jurisdictional. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio: Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, C. I. O.; basic steel for defense mate- 
rials; 900 employees; 8,600 man-days idle. 
Began February 11, ended February 15. Issue: 
Grievances. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.: Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; basic 
steel for defense contractors; 14,000 em- 
ployees. Began March 24, end pending. Is- 
sue: Union relations under N. L. R. B. order. 


LESS IMPORTANT STRIKES IN DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


Aluminum Ore Co., East St. Louis, III.: 
Federal Labor Union, A. F. L.; bauxite for 
aluminum; 1,468 employees; 38,168 man- 
days idle. Began October 24, ended Novem- 
ber 30. Issue: Wages. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Donora, Pa.: 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; 
manufacturers of gun shells; 950 employees. 
Began February 19, ended February 20. 
Issue: Wage adjustments. 

B. & H. Aircraft, Long Island City, N. Y.: 
United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; parts 
for aircraft manufacturers; 120 employees; 
840 man-days idle. Began February 19, 
ended February 27. Issue: Union recognition, 

Boomen & Rafters, Olympia, Wash.: Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, C. I. O.; 
lumber for defense contractors; 2,500 em- 
ployees; 29,760 man-days idle. Began Sep- 
tember 30, ended October 24. Issue: Wages. 

Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, C. I. O.; manufacturers of 
generators; 1,269 employees; 97,188 man-days 
idle. Began June 19, ended October 25. 
Issues: Wages and other terms of new agree- 
ment. 

Clark Equipment Co., Jackson, Mich.: 
United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; axle 
housings for Army trucks; 848 employees; 
4,240 man-days idle. Began January 18, 
ended January 24. Issues: Wages and other 
terms of new agreement. 

Combustion Engineering, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
O. I. O.; essential chemicals for explosives; 
650 employees. Began February 21, ended 
March 6. Issues: Union recognition, wages, 
and other terms of new ‘agreement. 

Consolidated Steel Co., Orange, Tex.: La- 
borers Union, A. F. L.; steel for Navy boats; 
350 employees. Began March 3, ended 
March 7. Issues: Wages and union status. 

Continental Steel Co., Kokomo, Ind.: Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.; 
basic steel for Army and Navy; 500 em- 
ployees. Began January 24, ended Febru- 
ary 6. Issue: Wages. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y.: United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, C. I. O.; parts for air- 
plane contractors; 369 employees; 8,856 man- 
days idle. Began July 15, ended August 15. 
Issues: Wages and other terms of new 
agreement. 

Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpo- 
ration, Marion, Ind.: International Brother- 
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hood of Electrical Workers, A. F. L.; Signal 
Corps contracts; 610 employees; 3,050 man- 
days idle. Began February 17, ended Feb- 
ruary 22. Issues: Union status and wages. 

Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; tractor 
trucks for Army; 550 employees. Began 
March 7, pending. Issue: Union status. 

Hertner Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, C. I. O.; generators for the 
Navy; 81 employees; 1,944 man- days idle. 
Began February 10, ended March 13. Issues: 
Wages and other terms of union agreement. 

International Harvester Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind: United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; 
some trucks and experimental work: 2,800 
employees; 25,600 man-days idle. Began 
December 31, ended January 9. Issues: 
Wages and other terms of union agreement. 

Kawneer Manufacturing Co., Niles, Mich.; 
United Automobile Workers, A. F. L.; parts 
for aircraft companies; 530 employees. Be- 
gan July 15, ended September 28. Issues: 
Wages, union recognition, and other terms 
of new agreement. 

Manufacturing Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Boilermakers, A. F. L.; Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.: 
structural work on runways for shipbuilding 
company; 77 employees; 2,002 man-days idle. 
Began November 18, ended December 24. 
Issues: Union recognition, jurisdictional. 

Lumber companies, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, various places; Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, A. F. L.; some lumber for canton- 
ments; 12,000 employees; 161,659 man-days 
idle. Began October 1, ended December 16 
(various dates). Issue: Wages. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Build- 
ing Trades, A. F. L.; plant addition to house 
gun-forging machinery; 20 employees; 260 
man-days idle. Began January 23, ended 
February 10. Issue: Union recognition. 

Midland Steel Co., Detroit, Mich.; United 
Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; parts for Army 
trucks; 1,700 employees. Began March 10, 
pending. Issue: Wages. 

Mountain State Steel Foundry, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, C. I. O.; contracts with Rock Island 
Arsenal; 210 employees; 1,050 man-days idle. 
Began January 28, ended February 3. Issue: 
Union recognition. 

National Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
International Association of Machinists, 
A. F. L.; engines for small Navy boats; 222 
employees; 2,220 man-days idle. Began Feb- 
ruary 18, ended March 3. Issues: Union 
recognition, wages. 

Powell Valve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, C. I. O.;: 
Navy defense materials; 964 employees; 
5,784 man-days idle. Began February 11, 
ended February 20. Issues: Wages, union 
status, and other terms of new agreement, 

Snoqualmie Falls Timber Co., Snoqualmie, 
Wash.; Lumber and Sawmill Workers, A. F. 
L.; 894 employees. Began December 16, end 
pending. Issues: Union status, wages. 

Truck drivers, New York City; Teamsters, 
A. F. L.; contracts for handling defense ma- 
terials; 7,000 employees; 22,000 man-days 
idle. Began October 8, ended October 14. 
Issue: Vacations. 

Truck drivers, Newark, N. J.; Teamsters, 
A. F. L.; contracts for handling defense ma- 
terials; 1,500 employees; 22,900 man-days 
idle. Began October 1, ended October 20. 
Issue: Wages. 

Tugboat operators, Grays Harbor, Wash.; 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, A. F. L.; Inland 
Boatmen’s Union, C. I. O.; shipments of 
lumber; 40 employees; 680 man-days idle. 
Began October 17, ended November 8. Issues: 
Wages and other terms of new agreement. 

Walker Turner Co., Plainfield, N. J.; United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, C. I, O.; tools for aircraft, British 
orders; 175 employees; 4,200 man-days idle. 
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Began October 23, 
Issue: Wages. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.: 
A. F. L. Building Trades; construction work; 
100 employees. Began March 3, ended March 
10. Issue: Jurisdictional. 

S. S. White Dental Co., Staten Island, N. T.; 
Federal Labor Union, A. F. L.; equipment for 
the Army; 565 employees; 6,420 man- days idle. 
Began March 3, ended March 18. Issue: 
Wages. 

Wire and cable companies, New York, N. T.; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, A. F. L.; Signal Corps contracts; 
860 employees; 61,765 man-days idle. Began 
August 8, ended September 21 (3 com- 
panies); August 3, ended February 3 (1 
company); August 3, pending (1 company). 
Issues: Wages and union status, 

Mr. BULWINELE. In giving this 
statement to you I realize that this is not 
quite an accurate picture of what is in- 
volved, because I know of plants where 
one strike was held, and other Members 
do also, in which five other factories were 
dependent upon that one factory; and 
those are not included. 

Then I want to say in justice to labor 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
industries in which there have been no 
strikes at all. But there is no question 
about it, there have been too many 
strikes and too many uncalled-for strikes. 
The men who are laboring for national 
defense and the manufacturer should 
realize that they should arbitrate their 
differences. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man is in a position to incorporate in 
that table the causes of these various 
strikes? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I have, sir. For 
instance, as an illustration, in the major 
strikes, five strikes were on account of 
wages; four strikes on account of wages 
and union rules; two on account of wages 
and union recognition; three on wages 
and terms of new agreements, and so on 
down through the various lines. 

Mr. ARENDS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man feels that the responsibility to cor- 
rect this condition lies with the Congress 
or with the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. BULWINELE. The responsibility 
rests upon both the President and the 
Congress. We as a branch of this Gov- 
ernment have our duty. And we as 
Members of the Congress should not 
shirk any duty that we have before us, 
especially in a national emergency. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STEVEN- 
son], 2 minutes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he may be allowed to speak 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to read an announcement that 
has been issued by the executive council 
of the building and construction trades 
department of the American Federation 
of Labor: 
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As evidence of their good faith and deter- 
mination to cooperate in the national-defense 
program, the members of the executive 
council of the building and construction 
trades department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, meeting in special session, 
have taken constructive action on two im- 
portant problems, as follows: 

1. They have solemnly pledged that there 
will not be any stoppage of work on account 
of jurisdictional disputes between any of the 
building and construction trades unions on 
any building or construction project essential 
to speedy completion of the national-defense 
program. 

2. They have agreed that when the unions 
are unable to supply a full force of building 
tradesmen to contractors on defense projects 
who are recognized as being fair to organized 
labor— 

(a) The contractor may employ nonunion 
men until such time as the various unions 
can replace them with members of their own 
organizations. 

(b) No permit or privilege moneys shall be 
collected from these nonunion men by the 
unions where such conditions exist. 

(c) No initiation fees or other union obli- 
gations shall be collected from these nonunion 
men except where they can qualify for mem- 
bership and have been requested to join the 
appropriate union and have been accepted 
into membership, 

(d) When such applications for member- 
ship are received, initiation fees shall be the 
minimum possible in view of the benefits 
extended by the union organizations and 
reasonable time will be granted for the pay- 
ment of such initiation fees. 

These policies were adopted at an all-day 
meeting of the executive council of the 
building and construction trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor held last 
Saturday. Copies of the two resolutions 
passed at this meeting will be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Vice President, the Speaker of the House, 
Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of Labor, the Office of Production 
Management, and the National Defense Me- 
diation Board. 

In addition, officers of the international 
unions involved will be asked to instruct all 
of their local unions to comply with these 
policies, and our 512 local councils of the 
building and construction trades depart- 
ment will be similarly notified. 

The building and construction trades 
unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and their 1,500,000 members 
are doing everything within their power to 
help the Government of the United States to 
build the strongest possible national defense. 


Copies of the two resolutions follow: 
RESOLUTION NO. 1 


Whereas our Federal Government has em- 
barked on an extensive program of national 
defense; and 

Whereas world conditions of today are of 
such a serious nature that the rapid and 
uninterrupted completion of the national- 
defense program is absolutely essential for 
the preservation of our democratic system of 
Government; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the building and con- 
struction trades department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, its officers and 
members solemnly pledge themselves that 
there will not be any stoppage of work on 
account of jurisdictional disputes between 
any of the building and construction trades 
on any building or construction project es- 
sential to the speedy and successful com- 
pletion of the national-defense program, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
as adopted be sent to the President of the 
United States, Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House, Secretary 
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of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of 
Labor, both chairmen of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Defense 
Mediation Board. 
RESOLUTION NO. 2 

Whereas there have been many newspaper 
articles of criticism and condemnation di- 
rected at the building and construction 
trades organizations of the American Fit- 
eration of Labor in relation to the collec- 
tions of permit moneys, privilege dues, and 
initiation fees on defense construction 
projects; and 

Whereas this volume of unfair and unjust 
propaganda is a reflection on the integrity of 
the building- and construction-trades de- 
partment of the American Federation of La- 
bor and has been the cause of creating doubt 
as to the integrity of our organizations in the 
minds of the general public, Government offi- 
cials, and many Members of Congress: Be it 

Resolved, That in the event of any of our 
building- and construction-trades employers 
who are recognized as being fair to organized 
labor secure contracts for the building and 
construction of defense projects; be it further 

Resolved, That where any and all of the 
building- and construction-trades organiza- 
tions are unable to supply a full force of 
building tradesmen to man such projects, 
each and every organization affiliated with 
this department agrees that such union em- 
ployer shall be privileged to employ other 
than members of the various building and 
construction trades affiliated with this de- 
partment until such time as the various or- 
ganizations affiliated with the department 
are able to replace these nonunion men with 
members of their organizations, or until such 
nonunion men are requested to become 
members of their respective unions; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That where such conditions exist 
no permit or privilege moneys shall be Col- 
lected under any circumstances. No initia- 
tion fees or other union obligations shall be 
collected from these nonunion men except 
where they can qualify for membership and 
have been requested to become members of 
their respective organizations and have been 
accepted; be it further 

Resolved, That when such applications are 
received that the initiation fee shall be the 
minimum possible in view of the benefits 
received in such organizations and that rea- 
sonable time will be granted for the payment 
of such initiation fees. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include 
therein two resolutions pertaining to na- 
tional defense. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
out of order for a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
this request in view of the statement of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
FisH]. I was beginning to be immensely 
pleased when I heard the gentleman 
supporting Senate Joint Resolution No, 
7, which was just passed before this one 
was called up, and also when he spoke 
in favor of the pending resolution, com- 
mending highly the great work that has 
been done in the interest of our coun- 
try by the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull. 
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Unfortunately, however, before he 
concluded he again felt obliged to de- 
viate from the right legislative path, 
and among other things stated that the 
country was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
I know he does not mean it, because, 
notwithstanding that we are expending 
millions, yes, billions, the credit of Amer- 
ica today is as good as ever before in 
the history of our country. Only a few 
days ago I read that the loan recently 
asked for by the Treasury Department 
was oversubscribed 12 times at a very 
low rate of interest, 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] also charges that the St. Lawrence 
waterway project is unjust and should 
not be supported. The reason he gave 
was that New York, a State that pays 
one-half of the Federal taxes, would 
suffer. New York State may send the 
money to the Treasury, but it is not the 
money of New York City or New York 
State, for a very large percentage of that 
money comes from the entire country. 
It is only collected by New York, and 
New York naturally is obliged to pay its 
proportionate share of the expenses of 
our Government. As for the St. Lawrence 
seaway, I congratulate the gentleman 
from Kansas in properly answering the 
gentleman from New York. I feel that 
the St. Lawrence project would be help- 
ful to the country, even though it might 
be beneficial to New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, or Baltimore. It will be 
helpful and beneficial to the entire Middle 
West—yves; to the entire country. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I should like to find out 
from the gentleman if he still feels this is 
for national defense or for the farmers of 
Chicago? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
New York and I differ in some things. 
It is not in the interest of the farmers 
of Chicago, but it will be in the interest 
of the farmers of the Middle West and 
of all the people of the Middle West. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain why? 

Mr. SABATH. I remember when I ad- 
vocated and voted for large appropria- 
tions to build the Panama Canal, I real- 
ized that New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Boston would be the bene- 
ficiaries; but I was not so narrow as to 
oppose it, for I felt that if it helped the 
East, that some time in the future the 
East would recognize that the West was 
part and parcel of the United States and 
also entitled to some consideration, and 
that the people of the Middle West might 
receive some consideration from Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, I waited many 
years for the eastern gentlemen to show, 
in turn, a broad and liberal view, such as 
we have accorded to the East. However, 
it has not been until the last 8 years 
that the Middle West obtained fair treat- 
ment and real consideration, which I 
feel will continue in the future under a 
Democratic administration. I hope when 
the time comes, although I fear that 
under the precedents the House may not 
have a voice in the matter, the St. Law- 
rence project will be approved by the 
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other body, in the interest of the entire 
Nation. 
LABOR AND STRIKES 


The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BULWINKLE] to whom I yielded, 
called attention to the fact that due to 
strikes last year thousands of men have 
lost employment. He submitted a com- 
pilation of the hours and wages lost and 
other factors involved, but he did not, 
I hope, intend to leave the inference that 
it was all due to labor. He did not say 
it was due to the unfair treatment that 
Was accorded laboring men by many in- 
dustries. I value the gentleman’s friend- 
ship. I know he is extremely fair. 
Nevertheless, he has a wrong conception. 
If industry would be half fair to labor 
there would be no strikes. In view of the 
fact that industry has made more money 
in 1939 and 1940 than ever before in the 
history of this country, I feel that labor 
should be given fair treatment and paid 
a living wage. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman 
evidently misunderstood me because I 
stated very clearly that I put in the 
Record every alleged cause of each and 
every strike—wages, unfair labor treat- 
ment, jurisdictional, and all. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman per- 
haps recollects that a few days ago I 
criticized the jurisdictional strikes. I do 
not favor strikes. I call attention to the 
fact that the strikes could be eliminated 
in the first place if fair treatment were 
accorded to the labor of this country 
which, after all, are the ones who pro- 
duce the wealth of the Nation. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Price SABATH. I cannot yield at this 
e. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? I will yield the gentleman 
& minute of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Has the gentleman any 
time left? 

Mr. FISH. This is a very serious ques- 
tion, too. 

Mr. SABATH. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that the House would have 
no voice in the determination of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. Does the gen- 
tleman mean that it will go to the Senate 
as a treaty? 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I under- 
stand. 

Mr. FISH. Has the gentleman any 
authority for making that statement? 

Mr. SABATH. I have no authority 
with the exception of my experience, that 
all treaties are approved by the Senate. 

Mr. FISH. And the gentleman be- 
lieves this to be a treaty? 

Mr. SABATH. I so believe. 

Mr. FISH. I hope the gentleman is 
correct, for it requires a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate to ratify a treaty. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman knows 
how I feel as to the other body. Never- 
theless, I feel two-thirds of the member- 
ship of the Senate have good common 
sense and will vote for the best interests 
of the country. 
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Mr. DISNEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman sug- 
gested in substance that if fair treat- 
ment were accorded laborers we would 
not have strikes. 

Mr. SABATH. That is correct. 

Mr. DISNEY. How would that affect 
the jurisdictional strikes? 

Mr. SABATH. I stated to the House 
last week and I repeat, I criticize them. 
I feel it is manifestly unfair for these 
two great labor organizations to fight 
one another and to fight within their 
own organizations. It is not to their ad- 
vantage or benefit, and it might create 
a condition whereby they will be the 
losers in the end if they do not desist 
in their strife. 

Mr. DISNEY. Does the gentleman 
suggest any remedy for these jurisdic- 
tional strikes? 

Mr. SABATH. The remedy has been 
provided. I know the gentleman gets 
up early in the morning and undoubt- 
edly reads the newspapers. Within a 
few days four strikes have been settled 
by the newly created Mediation Board, 
set up by the President under the direc- 
tion of the able Mr. Clarence Dykstra. 
I am satisfied that within a week there 
will not be any more strikes, because the 
labor of America is just as much inter- 
ested in the welfare of our country and 
just as anxious for us to proceed with 
our defense program as anyone on the 
floor of this House. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 43, to 
carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement, signed at Washington on No- 
vember 28, 1940, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 43, 
with Mr. BULWINKLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The first reading of the joint resolution 
was dispensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of the pending joint resolution is to 
implement and make effective by legis- 
lative action a treaty or agreement en- 
tered into by the United States with 
14 other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere on November 28, 1940. This 
agreement or treaty was ratified by the 
Senate on February 3 of this year. 
These 14 countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are named in the resolution, as 
follows: Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
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Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Under the leadership of our distin- 
guished Secretary of State who has been 
rendering such outstanding service in 
cementing ties of friendship between the 
United States and the other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, this agree- 
ment was negotiated as a part of the 
conference held at Habana last July. 
The 14 countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere mentioned in the resolution are 
producers of large quantities of coffee. 
Coffee is the principal export trade of 
most of these countries, and in the case 
of at least one of them coffee constitutes 
90 percent of its export trade. 

In normal times these 14 countries 
of the Western Hemisphere producing 
coffee export about one-third of their 
coffee production to Europe. Because of 
the war and the situation that exists over 
there, this export market of theirs has 
been disrupted and, in most instances, 
completely cut off. The result has been 
that one-third of their coffee production 
has been without a market. Last year, 
by reason of this enormous surplus of 
coffee hanging over the market, the prices 
were demoralized and the situation was 
the most chaotic they had ever known. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
further encourage and stimulate the 
friendly, cordial relations that exist be- 
tween these 14 countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and the United States. 

Under the terms of this treaty or 
agreement something more than 15,000,- 
000 bags of coffee, 60 kilos to the bag, 
are to be exported to the United States, 
and may I say that a kilo is about 2.1 
pounds. Something over 350,000 bags of 
coffee will be exported to the United 
States from other countries of the world 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Section 1 of the pending resolution is 
to implement the provisions of this treaty 
or agreement entered into last November 
and ratified by the Senate on February 3. 

Section 2 of the pending resolution 
authorizes the President to fix quotas for 
these other countries of the world that 
sent some coffee to this country outside 
of the 14 countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which signed this treaty. That 
amounts to only 2.3 percent of the nor- 
mal imports of coffee into this country. 
Much of this is used for blending and 
purposes of that kind. This coffee comes 
from the Dutch East Indies, some from 
Arabia, some from Turkey, and various 
other countries of the world in compara- 
tively small quantities, 

Under the terms of this treaty these 14 
other American countries are allowed 
definite quotas based upon past experi- 
ence so far as exports to this country are 
concerned. They have all agreed to this. 
In order to make these quotas effective, 
it naturally follows that some provision 
has to be made to control the imports 
coming from these other countries of the 
world outside the Western Hemisphere 
into the United States. 

Section 2 of the pending resolution au- 
thorizes the President to fix these quotas 
for the other countries of the world that 
send coffee here, these other countries 
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not being parties to this treaty or agree- 
ment. 

Under the quotas fixed by this treaty 
or agreement there is more than the 
normal supply of coffee provided for this 
country. In other words, there is a mar- 
gin of safety provided so that we will 
have an ample supply of coffee to be 
consumed in this country. We know 
that coffee is now and always has been 
on the free list of our tariff laws. We 
produce no coffee in this country but 
consume large quantities of it. As I said 
a moment ago, this is the principal crop 
and the principal export commodity of 
many of these 14 countries. 

This is an effort on the part of the 
United States to try to help them stabilize 
this industry in those countries and to 
increase the friendly and cordial rela- 
tions that exist between the United States 
and these other countries, and at the 
same time stabilize their economy to this 
extent so as to try to help them in the 
purchase of commodities that we export 
to those countries. 

Under the terms of this agreement 
there is a board provided that keeps a 
constant watch on the situation, and if 
it should develop that larger quantities 
of coffee are needed in this country than 
those provided in the agreement, the 
Board has authority to revise the quotas 
upward. So we may rest assured that 
an ample supply of coffee needed for 
consumption in this country will always 
be readily available. 

By fixing these quotas for all these 14 
countries under the agreement entered 
into between them, this stabilizes the in- 
dustry among these various countries 
that normally export this coffee to this 
country. 2 

I feel I share the sentiment of the great 
majority of the Members of the House 
when I join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fisx] in his 
praise of the efforts of our distinguished 
Secretary of State in carrying forward 
the great program of extending the 
friendly and cordial relations existing 
between this country and other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes, 

Mr. COOPER. We realize this is a 
serious situation. We are trying in every 
way possible to retain and strengthen the 
cordial relationship that exists between 
the United States and these other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 

It will doubtless be charged that there 
may result some increase in the cost of 
coffee to the American consumers. In- 
formation was presented to your Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by officials of 
the State Department in which it was 
stated they thought it might not result 
in any increase, and if any increase at all 
resulted it would vary between 1 and 3 
cents per pound for coffee, and, of course, 
that would probably vary as to different 
types and grades of coffee. So I think it 
is fair to say that even though some very 
slight increase in cost of coffee might 
occur, that in this effort to maintain and 
strengthen these friendly and cordial re- 
lations between this country and the 
countries of the Western Hentisphere, 
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this is a splendid investment for our peo- 
ple to make and will result in beneficial 
effect for this country, and I think it is 
only fair for us to assume that on the 
whole this legislation is in the interest of 
the people of this country, as well as in 
the interest of helping to stabilize the 
principal industry of many of these other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr, COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I under- 
stand this bill is to expire in 1943? 

Mr. COOPER. October 1, 1943. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Is it not 
possible that this agreement could be 
continued after that date on agreement 
with the countries participating with- 
out the necessity of Senate ratification? 

Mr. COOPER. There is a provision in 
the treaty or agreement that it may be 
terminated upon 1 year’s notice, and an- 
other provision that it may be terminated 
even sooner, and there is a further pro- 
vision in the agreement that it may be 
extended. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. My ques- 
tion is whether it will require Senate 
ratification. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yleld the gentleman from Tennessee 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. There is one thing to 
bear in mind. There are 36 members of 
the Board, and 12, or one-third, of the 
entire number, are representatives of the 
United States. So in the matters coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Board the 
United States at all times retains a voting 
power of one-third of the entire repre- 
sentation or membership of the Board. 

The important thing to bear in mind 
is that this treaty has been signed by 
this country and ratified by the Senate, 
The solemn promise of this country has 
been given, and this country has never 
violated a treaty or broken a promise. 
So the pending resolution, which is for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this treaty and keeping this promise, 
should be passed. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this point 
in the Recor, due to his unavoidable 
absence, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway] may extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending joint resolution would carry into 
effect a treaty entered into between this 
country and various South American 
countries, under which the United States 
would undertake to impose quotas on the 
importation of coffee for the purpose of 
price stabilization, which is intended to 
benefit the producing countries. The 
American consumer is supposed to pay 
the bill in the form of a higher price for 
his coffee, estimated to be as much as 3 
cents per pound. 

I am absolutely opposed to any such 
arrangement, which clearly is not in the 
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interest of the American people, but 
rather of the foreign producer of coffee. 
In pursuance of Secretary Hull’s so- 
called gocd-neighbor policy, the Ameri- 
can people are being made to pay a sub- 
sidy to foreign coffee producers amount- 
ing to $60,000,000 annually. 

This Nation annually consumes over 
2,000,000,000 pounds of coffee, which has 
always enjoyed free entry into the do- 
mestic market because it is a noncom- 
petitive product. Not satisfied with this 
free market, in which is consumed more 
coffee than in all the other countries of 
the world put together, the coffee-pro- 
ducing countries are now asking this 
Government to impose quotas so that 
our people will not be able to benefit 
from whatever price coffee will bring in 
a free market. In other words, Congress 
is being requested to help these countries 
exact a higher price for coffee from 
the American consumer than would pre- 
vail if quotas were not imposed. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, is one 
who has always insisted on free trade, yet 
in this instance he is seeking to restrict 
importations of a product which this 
country needs but does not itself produce. 
If coffee were a competitive product, 
there might be some justification for this 
action, but it is not. 

The whole foreign-trade policy of the 
present administration has seemed “cock- 
eyed” to me. By drastic tariff reductions 
under the trade-treaty program, Secre- 
tary Hull has been encouraging and in- 
viting the importation of competitive for- 
eign products which displace the prod- 
ucts of our own farms and factories. 
Now he is seeking to restrict the im- 
portation of a noncompetitive product. 
It just does not make sense. 

Of course, if our purpose is to 
help the producers of other countries at 
the expense of our own people, then it is 
possible to rationalize the administra- 
tion’s foreign-trade policy, but that 
should not be our purpose. Our first 
duty is to our own people. It is not in 
their interest to restrict the importations 
of coffee and thereby artificially stimu- 
late the price for the benefit of foreign 
coffee producers. I am absolutely op- 
posed to making the American consum- 
ers of coffee pay a subsidy of $60,000,000 
a year to foreign producers. Therefore, 
I shall vote against the pending joint 
resolution. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, after listening to the 
persuasive remarks of my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Cooper], and the stressing of the 
necessity during the discussion of the bill 
of keeping the South American republics 
“in our corner” at this time of vital 
world-war threat, one might almost be 
justified in classifying this bill as a na- 
tional-defense measure. That is the 
guise under which nearly everything that 
is of questionable value is being consid- 
ered at this time. 

The first thing that strikes a Member 
of the House is what is the particular 
necessity for the bill after a treaty has 
been entered into, with some twenty-odd 
sections, very carefully written, and care- 
fully considered and ratified by the Sen- 
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ate. It is called a coffee agreement; but, 
of course, it is a treaty because it was 
ratified by the Senate. The House had 
no opportunity to take action on it, but 
is it not a very unusual procedure now to 
have legislation to effectuate the terms of 
a treaty? It seems so to me. I can see 
one reason for that and that is with re- 
spect to the quota provision, provided for 
in the treaty which, of course, will be in 
a sense regulated and will be under the 
jurisdiction of customs collectors at the 
customs courts. 

I think a representative of the State 
Department suggested the necessity of 
statutory power being conferred upon the 
collectors of customs, in order that they 
might enforce the quota provisions. The 
only other necessity that I can see for 
the bill is that they evidently overlooked 
something in the agreement, and there is 
a little fear now which is possibly due 
to a mental condition following unusual 
economic conditions in the world, as to 
what might happen—as to an overflow 
of coffee imports from the countries not 
in the agreement. Of course, a 2.2 per- 
cent is allocated to these countries not 
parties to the agreement, which is really 
a chocolate-covered embargo. 

Of course, that is smoothed over a little 
in the argument by saying that that is 
practically what they have brought into 
our country over a previous period of 
years, but at the same time it is just tak- 
ing those countries by the neck and say- 
ing that that is all that they can bring in 
here, and further modified by the Secre- 
tary of State’s proposed amendment that 
authority be given to allocate the amount 
according to the different types of coffee. 
That will probably be helpful to Arabia 
and Turkey and one or two other coun- 
tries that we would also like to have in 
our corner. Of course, this is just a tariff 
proposition by the Democrats, only it is 
tariff in reverse. The coffee tariff will be 
collected by the producing countries and 
the American coffee drinker is going to 
pay for it. That is the inconsistent part 
of the proposition. Of course, I believe 
in sound trade regulations with these 
southern republics, yet it seems to me 
that we are carrying the Santa Claus 
policy too far. Of course, Santa Claus is 
rather emblematic of many of the poli- 
cies of this administration, and on Inau- 
guration Day we ought to have had on the 
dome of the Capitol a statue of old Kris 
Kringle himself. It would have been a 
fine exemplification of what has been go- 
ing on for the past 8 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I shall take 5 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. PACE. On page 6 of the committee 
report, 14 countries are enumerated as 
shipping to the United States a total of 
15,545,000 bags of coffee, and then it 
seems article IL covers exports that those 
countries are to make to other countries 
of the world, amounting to 11,612,000 
bags. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. PACE. And are we to understand 

that that total of a little over 27,000,000 
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bags represents the total export from 
those 14 countries? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I presume that is 
so from the way in which it is written, 
and the total from these smaller countries 
is only 355,000 bags, that is, from the 
8 not participating in the agree- 
ment, 

Mr. PACE. The point I make is that 
under this we are taking fifteen twenty- 
sevenths of the entire production. 

Mr. CRO I think those fig- 
ures would show that you are correct in 
that conclusion. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] referred 
to the power of the Commission to in- 
crease the incoming quotas when and if 
they deemed it necessary. What is the 
yardstick for determining when they 
might increase the quota? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Ido not know what 
that would be. I do not know what con- 
clusion they might come to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe he also 
dropped a remark that the State Depart- 
ment estimated the increased cost per 
100 pounds to the consumer would run 
between $1 and $3. 

Mr. CROWTHER, That was sug- 
gested. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would it be fair to 
assume this Commission will not in- 
crease the quota until the price advances 
above $3 per 100 to the consumer? 

Mr. CROWTHER. There is no lan- 
guage in the report that refers to the 
probable method of raising the price. 

In the distinguished body at the other 
end of the Capitol I notice this bill was 
passed on March 10, in about 5 minutes, 
with only four questions asked by the 
minority leader. Mr. McNary asked: 

Does it decrease the amount which may be 
imported into this country? 


Senator CLARK of Missouri said: 

Yes; of course. Without this provision, in 
a conceivable situation the nonparticipating 
countries—that is, countries outside this 
hemisphere which do not participate in the 
so-called coffee agreement or coffee treaty— 
might be able to come in and take possession 
of the market. 


Of course, there is something wrong 
about that statement. With a 27,000,000- 
bag production, a group with 355,000 
production could not come in and take 
possession of the market. That seems 
hardly possible. Yet that statement was 
made. The statement was also made 
that this would stabilize the price, and 
that it would probably raise the price. 

I wonder if anybody in this House con- 
ceives the possibility of a group of for- 
eign countries taxing themselves on im- 
portations of American tobacco, wheat, 
corn, or cotton and paying the added cost 
themselves in order to favor our pro- 
ducers. Does anybody believe that pos- 
sible? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CROWTHER. Not now. 

In furnishing South America with a 
free market for coffee, and many of its 
other noncompetitive commodities pro- 
duced there, we are doing about all that 
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can be expected of us without providing 
a subsidy at the expense of the American 
consumer. That is what it really 
amounts to. The joint resolution does 
not specifically impose a tariff on coffee. 
The increased price would have the same 
effect, however, except that the money 
will go to the foreign producers rather 
than to the United States Treasury. 

Our policy on tariff has been to avoid 
a tariff on commodities that we do not 
produce in this country. Let the com- 
modity come in duty free. We let raw 
silk come into this country duty free. 
Tea and coffee have always been on the 
free list, spices and carpet wools. Carpet 
wool has come in free because we do not 
produce any in this country. But here 
we have a proposal in which we are not 
taking care of an American industry. 
We are penalizing the American people 
to take care of the production of these 
other countries because we believe it is 
necessary to have them “in our corner” 
and that we must continue the good- 
neighbor policy. We ought to begin to 
practice the good-neighbor policy at 
home occasionally instead of carrying it 
to the corners of the earth. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel feil.] 

Mr, CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio IMr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not quite subscribe to the views 
of any speaker who has spoken this aft- 
ernoon in full detail. In other words, I 
think this is a very important bill and 
merits serious consideration. In the first 
place, it involves two very important and 
new features. I should not want any 
Republican to leave this Hall under any 
misapprehension as to the facts in this 
case. This bill does two things that 
have never been done before in the his- 
tory of the Republic. When you come 
to vote on a bill that enacts two new 
principles that have never been enacted 
into law before in the history of the Re- 
public, then I say it is an important 
measure, and we ought to consider well 
what we are about to do. 

What are the two principles involved? 
In the first place, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CROWTHER] so eloquently 
portrayed to you, it inflicts upon the 
American people, for the benefit of 14 
other countries, a tariff of about 3 cents 
per pound on each pound of coffee. That 
is what it amounts to. As he said, it is 
a tariff in reverse. That has never been 
done before. 

The protective tariff has been an issue 
between the two major parties for gen- 
erations. The Democrats at one time 
argued for free trade and defended it as 
the policy for the best interest of the 
country. Later, when they had found 
that this policy was wrong, they came 
along with a modified policy of tariff for 
revenue only. The Republicans have 
always maintained that the country 
needed a tariff for protection. That is 
the policy that made the United States 
the greatest country in the world. This 
is the first time, I think, the Demo- 
cratic Party has ever gone so far as to 
favor a tariff in favor of foreign coun- 
tries and against their own country. As 
I have already stated, they have been for 
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free trade. Cordell Hull has been the 
greatest apostle of free trade in modern 
times. You can praise him all you please 
as a Secretary of State, and I would not 
detract from any glory he may achieve 
in that position; but as a Congressman 
and as a Senator he always defended this 
policy when his party had long since re- 
pudiated it. He has been the outstand- 
ing free-trader in modern times. There 
is no question about it. 

This bill goes further than the Demo- 
crats ever went in their history. They 
favor a principle that will permit these 
14 countries to send their coffee to our 
country free of any duty and permit 
them to fix a penalty on us. How much 
is the penalty going to amount to? It 
will amount to just exactly what they 
want it to be. Under this bill, they 
will put us under a quota. We are 
the greatest consumers of coffee in the 
world. We take practically all of their 
output of some of these 14 countries. 
They want to put us under a quota for 
their protection, not for our own. The 
poor people of this country are entitled 
to get their coffee as cheap as possible. 
Coffee is the poor man’s drink. When 
you fix quotas at the suggestion and for 
the benefit of the country from which 
the coffee comes, you put yourself at its 
mercy as to „hat the price will be. We 
do not grow coffee in the United States, 
and it has been our policy from the be- 
ginning to Hermit such articles to enter 
our country on the free list, that is, free 
of duty. This policy is a traditional 
policy, and any plan that would change 
this policy for one article would not only 
be a departure but it would disrupt other 
trade. Our coffee bill runs into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars per year. Are 
we going to permit a few of these little 
countries to control this tremendous 
trade? It is not wise, and it is not right. 

If we surrender our right in this re- 
spect these countries will send in what 
they please. We will be compelled to 
take it but they will not be compelled to 
deliver. Have you men who raise wheat 
ever had that kind of protection? Have 
you cotton fellows ever had that? Have 
you ever had it to your advantage so that 
you could fix a quota on your consumer? 
No; you have always been glad to get the 
business without compelling your custom- 
er to permit you to fix the price. That is 
why I say to you it is an important day 
in Congress today when we vote on this 
measure. I want to vote against it. I 
want to be on record against it. We have 
got enough New Deal fallacies without 
going out of our way to pass legislation 
never thought of before in our history. 
C[Applause.] 

I say to you it would be better for us 
if we took this $60,000,000 a year that 
this scheme is going to cost us and give 
it to these countries. It will cost us a 
minimum of $60,000,000 a year, and how 
much more nobody knows because they 
have the whip hand, they have our name 
to a contract and we have been quotaed 
off and told how much coffee they will 
send into our country, and the first thing 
you know the American restaurants and 
eating places will be cutting the size of 
the coffee cups. Already I understand 
that the price has increased on certain 
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kinds of coffee 3 or more cents. Think 
of it, little countries like Guatemala and 
Costa Rica telling great America how 
much coffee she can drink and what price 
she is going to pay for it; some of you are 
going to march right up and vote for it 
simply because Cordell Hull said you 
should do so. If a roll call is had on this 
bill some of you will hesitate for I know 
it is against your principle. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman believe that if quotas are to 
be established the United States should so 
allocate the quotas to foreign countries 
that she gets something in return that 
would give us bargaining power which 
may in the future provide a flow of our 
goods to those countries? As it is now 
they establish the quota for us and they 
can buy wherever they please, 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Certainly, and 
they will laugh at us. That is what they 
will do. We are asked to pass this bill, 
yet at this time as far as I know only 
five of those countries have ratified the 
agreement. Possibly some others have 
ratified since this report was made. They 
are going to hold us on the line, for we 
have already signed. We are a great 
country, we always keep our promises, 
They know that we have always kept cur 
agreements. I cannot understand why 
our Senate would so readily ratify when 
the legislatures of half or three-quarters 
of the little South American countries 
have not taken it up and probably have 
no intention of taking it up. Yet they 
are going to get the benefit of our sign- 
ing and going to tell the American people 
how much coffee they may drink and how 
much they must pay for it. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. And if the 
gentleman will yield further, while this 
agreement purports to expire in 1943, is 
it not possible that it can be continued 
after that indefinitely by agreement of 
these countries without the necessity of 
Senate ratification or extension by 
America? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. There is no 
question about it. While the gentleman 
is talking about that, I cannot see that 
this legislation is necessary. I have read 
all I could find on the subject, and from 
my reading I cannot find that we are 
under any compulsion to enact legisla- 
tion to implement this treaty. The 
treaty is plain; we always took coffee 
from these countries without one cent of 
duty. And as far as I am concerned, 
these countries can send all the coffee 
they please to this country, and our 
people will drink all they can of it, for we 
are the greatest coffee-drinking country 
in the world. If we drink all we can, 
that ought to satisfy them. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to my 
friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. I am interested in the 
gentleman’s statement, but I find on 
page 2 of the report a statement that the 
quota provision is for a total of 2,103,- 
138,400 pounds, which is about 50,000,000 
pounds in excess of the record consump- 
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tion for 1940. I ask the gentleman to 
reconcile this fact with his statement 
that this quota attempts to place upon 
the American people a restriction in the 
matter of the consumption of coffee. I 
am interested in the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. What is the 
proportion of this 50,000,000? That is 
the surplus—50,000,000 pounds as against 
2,000,000,000 pounds. The proportion is 
about 1 to 50, is it not? We do not know 
when we will come to that. I object to 
their fixing our quota for us at all, when 
we are the greatest consumers in the 
world. Why submit to such a pro- 
cedure? We are just putting our necks 
in a yoke for a lot of little countries, 
giving them the power to tell us how 
much coffee we can drink and what we 
shall pay for it. 

Mr. KEEFE. If this agreement pro- 
vides for 50,000,000 pounds more coffee 
next year than were shipped in during 
1940, it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand how we are agreeing to a quota 
that is going to restrict the consumption 
of coffee, and I am asking the gentleman 
to reconcile the differences. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. I say again we 
are putting our neck into a yoke. They 
fix the poundage; they fix the price. 
Suppose prosperity returns to Europe; 
they would sell their product over there 
and would not send their coffee here. 
You are going to guarantee the price for 
them when coffee is cheap and pay the 
big price when it is high. It is just like 
giving them about $60,000,000 a year. It 
would be far better for all concerned to 
make it an outright gift to them, or to 
give it to them in the form of a subsidy, a 
rebate, or concession. For then we could 
know how much it was, but under this 
system we put the whip in their hand. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to my 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I may say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that all but four 
of these countries have already approved 
this agreement; all but four of the South 
American countries have ratified it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I am glad to 
stand corrected on that, but from the 
reading I have done—and I read right 
here in this report the statement that 
only five have ratified. That was my 
authority for the statement I made. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That was probably 
the Senate report, but that is not in our 
report. Another thing the gentleman 
must take into consideration with rela- 
tion to the quota is that the quota is not 
stable and unchangeable, for the gentle- 
man will find that a vote of our own 
Government could increase the quota. 
There are 36 votes in all, of which we 
are allocated 12, and a vote of one-third 
could increase the quota any time we 
want to increase it. That protects our 
people. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is the 
trouble, a great country like the United 
States of America having to consult little 
Costa Rica, and some of these other 
little countries, as to how much coffee we 
are going to drink. I cannot agree to 
the proposition; I object to it. 
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Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
there is a phrase in this bill which may 
have a meaning that we have not fully 
appreciated or anticipated. I do not 
know just what it does mean. I have 
been trying to find out. Let me read it 
to you. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, having 
had under consideration the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 43) to carry out the obligations 
of the United States under the inter-Amer- 
ican coffee agreement, signed at Washington 
on November 28, 1940, and for other purposes. 


That is the thing. All through this 
report and the Senate report runs that 
phrase “and for other purposes.” If any- 
body can tell me what those words mean, 
“and for other purposes,” I would like 
to know. I do not know. I am afraid of 
them. I say one of the greatest nations 
in the world stultifies itself when it puts 
in that phrase “and for other purposes,” 
which permits 14 foreign nations to put 
their interpretations on it. If we do not 
know what it means or what its impli- 
cations are, we had better stop, look, and 
listen. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I understand 
the basis of this agreement we have en- 
tered into is to create more cordial rela- 
tions with these countries. I am won- 
dering if the only way that the United 
States of America can have friends out- 
side the boundaries of the United States 
is to constantly hand them either money 
or favors, and if a time ever comes when 
we cannot hand out these doles to various 
other countries, how long is that friend- 
ship going to last? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Or how much 
it will be worth? 

Mr. REED of New York. While we are 
giving away billions of dollars in trying 
to create this so-called good will, I would 
like to have somebody tell me what na- 
tions on the face of the earth outside of 
possibly China at the time of one of our 
great floods have ever contributed a cent 
or bundle to the United States of Amer- 
ica when she has been flat. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man’s observations are timely. Further 
in Une with the thought of the gentle- 
man from New York, whenever we have 
had the position of preference, when we 
have been able to sell to the largest na- 
tions in the world practically all of their 
consumption of an article, have we been 
anxious to lay down a quota for them? 
If we have been on the selling end, and 
we could deliver to Great Britain or to 
Germany practically all of some com- 
modity, have we been anxious to fix a 
quota? We have been glad to get the 
majority of the business. We were will- 
ing to give them some concessions, If 
this is a business transaction with these 
nations then let it be on a business basis. 
If it is to be a gift let us call it a gift. 
Of course, if there is any justification for 
the measure, it is just what the gentle- 
man from New York said. It might be 
conducive to finer relations between our 
country and these 14 countries, but it is 
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too much of a penalty. You can hand 
a man some money, $10 or so, and you 
know how much it has cost you, but 
whenever you sign a blank check for him, 
that is something different. You then 
put your neck right in his yoke, and that 
is what I say we cannot afford todo. We 
could better afford to vote $60,000,000 a 
year to these countries than to do some- 
thing here that we have never done 
before. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. What does the gentle- 
man understand will be the status of con- 
tracts for future deliveries of coffee that 
are now held by American importers? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Iam sorry, but 
I do not know. I could only make a 
guess, and that would not be an answer 
worthy of the gentleman’s intelligent 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS. That may or may not 
conform to this act or agreement? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Ido not know. 
I do not think it is necessary, if we pass 
this legislation, to put these quotas into 
effect. Someone advanced the argument 
that we should do so to implement this 
bill. We have implemented the customs 
authorities to handle commodities com- 
ing in on the free list. This law does not 
levy any duty. If it levied a duty, it 
might be that we should prescribe how 
those duties were to be collected, and in 
that event it might require legislation. 
Whenever a commodity comes in free, we 
do not have the responsibility of collect- 
ing revenue off of that. We just let it 
come on in, and let them take the re- 
sponsibility of having a glutted market. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman stated a proper procedure would 
be to give money to these countries to 
take care of their surpluses. We voted 
$500,000,000, or at least other Members 
did, last spring. What was done with 
the money? The minute it was given to 
the Agency some of it was put in a steel 
plant in Brazil and several million dol- 
lars were spent in Argentina. Nothing 
was used for surpluses after we voted the 
money for that purpose. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
woman is correct. A lot of the money, 
having been translated into goods, found 
its way over to Germany, too. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman 
know of any other instance where people 
Proposed to tax themselves for the bene- 
fit of foreigners? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No. I made 
that statement before. This is the first 
time in the history of our Republic that 
anything like this has been done, 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is going to cost us 
$40,000,000 a year? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Sixty million 
dollars a year, and if it goes over 3 cents a 
pound it will cost much more. 
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Mr.CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Was this proposi- 
tion originated by the South American 
republics or did we initiate the movement 
ourselves? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I cannot an- 
swer that. I do not know. My judg- 
ment is that the transaction may have 
been mutual, for the New Deal admin- 
istration is always on the lookout to 
find someone to whom it can give a few 
millions, and these South American 
countries know their Uncle Samuel. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I got the impres- 
sion from the reports that our people 
initiated this movement. If that is so, 
I think the record should show that we 
did and not put the burden on the 
South American republics. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I do not know 
what the facts are in reference to that. 
I do know that we are embarking upon 
a course that will take us into the deep, 
dark waters of uncertainty. It is not 
necessary. We should defeat this dan- 
gerous innovation that is but the begin- 
ning of what may prove very disastrous 
to us. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WooDRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have given considerable 
thought to the proposition now before us. 
Every time I think about it my mind 
just naturally travels back to the old 
arguments on the tariff which have 
taken place in the House from time to 
time during my service here. We Re- 
publicans have always believed in giv- 
ing necessary protection to American 
agriculture and industry. We feel that 
is the only way we can give a proper 
degree of prosperity to the people of this 
country. Past results have amply proven 
the correctness of this policy. We have 
disagreed bitterly with the Democratic 
theory of the tariff, which is that only 
upon those things which we do not pro- 
duce in this country should we place a 
tariff. Their theory is that whenever 
we put a tariff on any product that is 
produced in this country, we automat- 
ically tax our people for the sole benefit 
of only the industries which produce the 
commodity and that the benefits are not 
passed on to others as they should be, 
among all our people. Our Democratic 
friends have pursued this theory for a 
great many years. They have always 
preached the doctrine that in order to 
enable our people to purchase at a fair 
price the products which we raise at 
home, it was necessary to put those 
products upon the free list and thus sub- 
ject the American producer to the com- 
petition of the producers of other coun- 
tries of the world, notwithstanding the 
apariy in costs of production here and 

ere. 

We have not agreed with this. We 
have not agreed that the only products 
coming into this country that should 
carry a tariff are those that are not 
produced iñ this country. As a matter 
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of fact, the Democratic theory is the old 
theory of tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I simply want 
to call attention to the fact that about 
two-thirds in value of all the products 
entering this country are on the free list 
anyway. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Yes; 
that is true, and I think it is generally 
known to the informed Members of the 
House, but the thing I want to call your 
attention to is the fact that this pro- 
posal goes far beyond any proposal ever 
to have been submitted to either branch 
of Congress, so far as I know. Our Dem- 
ocratic friends, in this measure, not only 
return to the old discredited theory of 
a tariff for reyenue only, but, in effect, 
they go far beyond that. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to 
legalize a measure which invites nations 
importing coffee into this country to al- 
locate how much of this product each 
shall send to our market. We in the 
United States produce no coffee whatso- 
ever. Consequently, this product has 
been upon the free list. Today we buy 
our coffee at a reasonable price. It is 
conceded by the proponents of this legis- 
lation that it will result in raising the 
cost of the coffee consumed in this coun- 
try at least 3 cents per pound. This 
means, in round figures, that American 
housewives will be compelled to pay what, 
in reality, amounts to a tax of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 annually. Taxes paid 
by the citizens of this country are sup- 
posed to go into the treasuries of the 
National and State Governments in or- 
der to meet the necessary expenses of 
those governments. In this instance, 
however, we are inviting a tax of at least 
$60,000,000 per year that our housewives 
must pay, and what becomes of this 
money? Does it go into the Treasury 
of the United States to help pay the ex- 
travagant expenditures of this admin- 
istration? It does not. It goes directly 
into the pockets of those who import 
coffee into the United States. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the situation which 
presents itself is this: The American peo- 
ple are already overburdened with taxes, 
direct and concealed. The Ways and 
Means Committee will within a short 
time meet for the purpose of placing 
upon the shoulders of our people taxes 
far beyond those we have ever dreamed 
of. We are the arsenal of the democ- 
racies of the world. 

This House recently approved an ap- 
propriation of $7,000,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of supplying arms, ammunition, 
food, and equipment for such other na- 
tions as the President may direct. This 
$7,000,000,000, and every dollar of it, will 
eventually be taken from the pockets of 
the American people. We might as well 
recognize that fact. I have no doubt but 
what every dollar of this immense sum 
will be expended for the purposes out- 
lined in the lease-lend bill, and not one 
dollar will be paid by any taxpayer any- 
where outside these United States. In 
addition, we are stripping our armed 
forces of arms and equipment we des- 
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perately need in this country to provide 
for our own defense, to make it possible 
to properly train our own soldiers. How 
much it will cost us to replace these 
things, the Lord himself only knows. 

In the face of all these things, here we 
are today called upon to enact legisla- 
tion which will add $60,000,000 to the 
already tax-burdened housewives of this 
country, all for the purpose, I suppose, 
of attempting to buy the good will and 
friendship of the coffee-producing na- 
tions of the world. I wonder how long it 
is going to be before this administration 
wakes up to the fact you cannot buy 
friendship. Neither an individual nor a 
collection of individuals can secure hon- 
est, faithful friendship by this method. 
Were anything more needed to prove the 
truth of this statement, just examine the 
results of our last attempt to buy the 
friendship of nations. Let our minds go 
back to the days when, from being the 
great savior of nations, when our men 
and money were needed to actually save 
the very lives of those nations, and when 
that other attempt to make the world 
safe for democracy had ended, and there 
was no longer a need for our men, muni- 
tions, and money, we became the Shy- 
lock, yes, Uncle Shylock, to those for 
whom we had made such sacrifices for 
others as no other nation in all history 
had ever made. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is 
just another of those things; just an- 
other evidence of the utter congressional 
disregard of the taxpaying American 
citizen. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I am 
very happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The statement has been 
made a number of times that the enact- 
ment of this implementing legislation 
will tax the people of the United States 
$60,000,000 a year, and the gentleman 
has just stated that it will result in a 
prospective increase in the price of cof- 
fee to the American consumer of about 
3 cents a pound. That is a thing in 
which the American consumer is inter- 
ested and the thing in which I am in- 
terested. Will the gentleman be kind 
enough to explain, so that we may have 
the picture before us, just how this par- 
ticular piece of legislation will have the 
effect of increasing the price of coffee 3 
cents a pound or any other amount to 
the American consuming public. If it 
will do that, I think the people of this 
country ought to know about it, whether 
it is 3 cents or 1 cent or any other 
amount. How will that result be accom- 
plished? What are the actual mechan- 
ics of the operation of this measure that 
will bring about that result? That is 
what I am finding it difficult to explain. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman, of course, knows that the sole 
purpose of this bill is to increase the price 
of coffee to the American consumer. If 
the measure is enacted and the importers 
of coffee from the various countries have 
the right to fix the amount of that prod- 
uct brought into this country, then can 
bring in as much or as little as they desire. 
We all know that the law of supply and 
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demand under ordinary circumstances 
fixes the price of a commodity. It nat- 
urally follows that if these imports are 
held down to a point just below the nat- 
ural demand in this country for the prod- 
uct, the price will immediately increase. 
It is in this way, under the provisions of 
the bill and the treaty which it is intended 
to supplement, producers of coffee can 
and will make the American housewife 
pay a price higher than the price she pays 
today, and just how far they will carry 
this, whether they exact 1 cent, 2 cents, 3 
cents, or even more than that, will depend 
upon the greed of those who control this 
situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and I 
may say to my friend from Wisconsin 
that I shall be very happy to answer his 
question, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of the time 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
deplore the fact that the consideration 
of this joint resolution has been made 
the occasion for the partisan emotion 
that has been manifested by my good 
friends and colleagues of the minority 
on the Ways and Means Committee. I 
deplore very deeply the fact that the 
tariff question has been raised, which 
has always been a question for partisan 
disputes. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], a very able and dis- 
tinguished member of our committee, in 
his opening remarks referred to the fact 
that he did not want any Republican to 
go out of this hall without a clear under- 
standing of what this bill means. I am 
astounded that that statement should 
be made at a time like this and on a 
measure like the pending resolution, 
when all the American people are hoping 
and praying and striving for a situation 
to obtain in this House that will be free 
of any partisan politics. Our good 
friends have gone along so nicely on the 
national defense program that I am sur- 
prised and deeply regret the fact that 
in their desperation to fight this bill, 
which they showed little disposition to 
fight in committee, and against which 
no Republican in the other body opened 
his mouth, apparently, none of them was 
wise enough to find out the great danger 
which they have suddenly discovered. 
I am greatly pleased that there was not 
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a vote against it in the Senate because 
no one raised any question about it 
there. It was recommended by a ma- 
jority report, joined in by Senator Har- 
RISON and Senator Murray and Senator 
HiraM JOHNSON, commending the legis- 
lation, and the statement was made that 
it was timely and under existing con- 
ditions was important and necessary. 
No Republican in the Senate was wise 
enough or discreet enough or discerning 
enough in his judgment to find out the 
great danger that lurked in this legisla- 
tion so far as the American people were 
concerned. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio, who is a 
member of our committee. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. And I say to 
the gentleman that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] did bring out the 
fact that the price would be higher. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, he asked some 
questions about it, but he did not vote 
against it. If he did bring out the price 
increase, it did not seem to influence him. 
He seemed to think other matters of 
enough importance to warrant the legis- 
lation. There was no opposition to it 
in the Senate. Senator McNary was the 
only man that asked any questions, and 
he seemed to be satisfied with the ex- 
planation that was given. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman think this is a national-defense 
measure? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In a sense I would 
think so; yes. I think the question of 
national defense is involved. I do not 
think there is any question about it. I 
think to maintain friendly relations is 
important, as my good friend the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH] said. He 
raised himself above partisan lines and 
paid a very high compliment to our dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State. I think he 
very clearly and definitely emphasizes the 
fact that it is important at this time 
above all times to further friendly accord 
with our sister American republics. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the distinguished 
chairman of the committee understand 
that this legislation is an attempt to im- 
plement this treaty, in that it will give 
effective aid to the South American coun- 
tries in their prime product, coffee? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That was in part 
the purpose. 

Mr. KEEFE. Let me ask the gentle- 
man another question to bring out the 
point, which is not quite definite to me. 
Is it conceded and was it conceded in 
the committee that the adoption of this 
program would necessarily increase the 
price of coffee to the consumer in the 
United States? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Not necessarily, 
but to be fair, it was stated that under 
the present condition of the coffee mar- 
ket, one-third of which was being cut off 
on account of international conditions, 
that this country might become glutted 
with coffee, and that might appreciably 
affect the price temporarily. We can all 
understand that, but the purpose of this 
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bill is not only to help the producer, but 
the consumer, to give the producer a rea- 
sonable price for his commodity, and also 
the consumer a reasonable price, and not 
an exorbitant price for the coffee that he 
consumes. 

Mr. KEEFE. If the idea is to help 
those South American countries, and af- 
ford them a market, there would have 
to be an increase in the price of coffee 
from those countries. 

Mr.DOUGHTON. Notnecessarily. It 
might prevent a decline in the price. 
That might be the effect. But further 
answering the question, under the quota 
now it is permitted that about 50,000,000 
pounds above the all-time high importa- 
tion of 1940 may come in and it is rea- 
Sonable to suppose that if we have an 
increased importation, it will affect the 
price of coffee. It cannot reduce the im- 
portation of coffee below the normal 
supply. 

Mr. KEEFE. It does provide for a re- 
striction in the importation of coffee, in 
the quota assigned to those countries 
outside of the countries named in this 
participating agreement, and those 
southern countries will then have a bet- 
ter opportunity to provide coffee within 
the limitations of this enlarged quota of 
over 2,000,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman 
means the countries not signatory to this 
agreement? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Of course, if they 
are free and not under restrictions, it is 
reasonable to assume that they will in- 
crease their exports, while these other 
countries signatory to this agreement 
cannot, and consequently that would give 
the nonsignatory countries an advantage 
which would be unfair and unreasonable 
and to which our Government could not 
afford to be a party. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As I understand the 
purpose of this legislation it is to make 
our country the coffeepot of democracy. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, the gentleman 
always understands everything from a 
partisan point of view. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, no, I am asking 
for information. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Well, to have it the 
gentleman’s way, if it is to be the coffee- 
pot, then there must be plenty of coffee, 
but I do not see the point in his question. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Conceding that this is 
a part of our program for good neigh- 
bors—— 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I think it is. I 
think it is plainly stated that it is. 

Mr. STEFAN. I say, conceding that it 
is, because I happen to know there are 
other programs along the same line, you 
and I realize that we are not dependent 
upon coffee in America. If coffee be- 
comes too expensive my people in Ne- 
braska can do what they did before, 
They can use parched barley and some 
other grains in place of it. But let me 
ask the gentleman this question, if this 
price goes up, what good will it do to 
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those people down there, because we will 
not drink it? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is an as- 
sumption, of course. The gentleman is 
entitled to his opinion. I remind my 
friends who want to make a partisan 
issue of this and talk about the price of 
coffee, that in 1926 under a Republican 
administration the price of coffee was 
much higher than it is at the present 
time. 

Mr. STEFAN. I fear if you raise the 
price you may lose the consumption. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not know. I 
cannot say about that. But in 1926 our 
Republican friends did not shed any 
great amount of tears about the price 
of coffee as they are doing this after- 
noon. The price of Rio No. 7, in New 
York, was 18.2 cents in 1926, and today 
it is 6.3 cents. Santos No. 4 coffee in 
1926 was 22.3 cents a pound in New 
York, and today it is 9 cents a pound 
in New York. You did not get scared 
or alarmed or shed any crocodile tears 
then about the high price of coffee and 
cutting off American consumption and 
people having to stop using coffee. Co- 
lombian Manizales coffee in 1926 was 
28.5 cents per pound—today it is only 
13.6 cents a pound. So the price of 
coffee is still very reasonable and will 
doubtless remain reasonable. America 
is assured an adequate supply of coffee. 
If there is any reason why this quota 
is not adequate, then it is provided in 
this treaty that the quota can be in- 
creased by the vote of the American 
Government’s representatives on the 
Inter-American Coffee Board. It is pro- 
vided in this treaty that by a vote of 
one-third of the votes the quota can 
be increased. The United States has 
one-third of the votes. So we are on 
safe ground. The quota provided for is 
more than we have ever imported. If 
that is not sufficient, then by a vote of 
our own representatives we can increase 
the quota and protect our people against 
immoderate or exorbitant prices. This 
is just a scare. It is just an excuse. 
There is really no ground for objection 
or raising that question to this bill that 
Ican see. It will promote friendly rela- 
tions with the Latin-American countries, 
which we are not only anxious to do, but 
it is extremely important at this time 
that we do everything we can to help 
them and further our good relations 
with them, 

The present coffee situation will per- 
haps bring about a deplorable condition 
in those countries, and when that is done 
that either directly or indirectly affects 
our exports to those countries. They 
cannot buy from us unless they sell to 
us. Coffee is their money crop. If their 
money crop brings nothing, how can they 
buy our products and commodities that 
we desire and need to export to those 
countries? The purpose of this bill is to 
prevent distress and economic ruin in our 
sister republics. It is protected in such 
a way that it cannot place any burden 
on us at all. As a matter of fact, it is a 
real benefit, everything considered, to the 
American people. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 


Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am not clear 
on this question whether this will raise 
the price of coffee. The gentleman as- 
serted that it does not necessarily raise 
the price, but it might have the effect of 
preventing the price being lowered. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. It might have that 
effect. I do not think my friend wants 
to see this country glutted with coffee so 
we can buy it for almost nothing and 
then be compelled to sell our exportable 
surplus for nothing. I do not think that 
is the philosophy of the gentleman and 
I do not think that is the philosophy of 
any of us. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am merely 
trying to get information. This will have 
the effect of guaranteeing to those na- 
tions a certain price? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, I do not think 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. You do not think 
it could have that effect? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No. There is 
nothing that is related in any respect, by 
blood or marriage, to price fixing. The 
purpose of it is to stabilize and to pre- 
vent distressed conditions in the coffee- 
producing countries, which are among 
our very best customers and friends, so 
that they will be in a position and have 
a desire to buy our surplus commodities. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the lady. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The agree- 
ment places a ceiling over coffee that 
can come in. Does it place a floor under 
it? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is just a quota 
beyond which they cannot go. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. There is a 
limit to the amount. Is there a limit on 
the amount that they have to send? Do 
they have to send a certain amount in? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No. They might 
not produce any at all. Something 
might occur hat they would not produce 
any coffee. We are their market and 
that is their living. Coffee is their 
money crop. Of course, they will send 
all they can and they would like to get a 
living price for it and not have their 
economy completely destroyed. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I do not 
want the gentleman to become exercised, 
for I might vote for the resolution. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Iam sure the lady 
will, because she is always fair and takes 
a patriotic view of legislation. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I understood the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois to ask whether 
there was any minimum quota. 

: as SUMNER of Illinois. That is 
rignt, 

Mr. COOPER. Obviously there is no 
necessity for a minimum quota, because 
the United States market is the only 
market in the world these 14 producing 
countries have. They will send their 
quota here, or as near the quota as the 
American people will buy and consume. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes; but 
what the price is going to be depends on 
how much coffee comes in. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. That may have 
something to do with it, of course. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. This is the 
second part of the question, and this is 
in no sense partisanship, because I un- 
derstand the ostensible leader of the 
Republican Party, Mr. Willkie, thinks we 
ought to get all the way in the war for 
free trade. Is not this a way of limiting 
free trade? Is it fair to say that this 
limits the free fiow of trade? 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Well, yes; in a 
sense it does. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In other 


words, does not this bill say that at least 
in this kind of times free trade is not 
safe for this country in respect to coffee? 
Is it fair to say that? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No; I would not 
say it was not safe, because there is a 
difference in things not being safe and 
not being expedient. It might be safe 
for me to walk from here to North Caro- 
lina, but it would not be very expedient. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. At least it 
is not best; but this does restrict the free 
flow of trade. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I think this is not 
only a just measure but that at this time 
viewed in the light of expediency, al- 
though I do not like to base action on 
expediency, it is the expedient thing to 
do; I think it is an expedient measure to 
pass as a concrete expression of friend- 
ship to our sister republics to the south, 
and as a means of cementing friendly 
relations and implementing the good- 
neighbor policy between our country and 
the South American republics. We 
might possibly pay a little more for cof- 
fee, but it would stimulate our export 
trade and we would make up for it in 
other ways by finding a market for some 
of those things of which we have a sur- 
plus. So it will be mutually beneficial 
to our country and the South American 
countries. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But the 
proposition I am speaking of is that this 
is a limitation of free trade. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No; it is not a limi- 
tation on free trade in coffee because the 
quotas are set high enough to permit free 
competition by all of the coffee-produc- 
ing countries. The effect of this propo- 
sition will be to maintain an orderly free 
trade in coffee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired, all time has expired. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas an Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment was signed at Washington on November 
28, 1940, by representatives of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, Bra- 
zil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, and Venezuela; and 

Whereas the said agreement contemplates 
the cooperation of the Government of the 
United States in a joint effort to promote 
the orderly marketing of coffee in interna- 
tional trade, with a view to assuring equi- 
table terms for both producers and consumers 
— pees supply to demand: Therefore 


Resolved, etc., That on and after the entry 
into force of the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment, as proclaimed by the President, and 
during the continuation in force of the ob- 
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ligations of the United States thereunder, no 
coffee imported from any foreign country 
may be entered for consumption except as 
provided in the said agreement. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I still believe that we 
are putting on a good deal of a sham 
battle on this bill. If a fight should have 
been made against the bill it should have 
been made by the minority and those 
opposed to it in the Senate when it came 
up in treaty form; but the Senate ratified 
it and it became not only the law but the 
highest law of the land. The bill before 
us is merely to implement that law, and 
I think these attacks that are now being 
made should have been made at that 
time; but we are not in position now 
to oppose the carrying out of the terms 
of a treaty duly ratified. It comes to the 
House as a treaty which was ratified by 
the Senate, and this bill is merely to 
implement that treaty which is the law 
today. I believe it is our duty to keep 
treaties and not to break them. 

I have stated and I reiterate my high 
regard for the Secretary of State. Secre- 
tary of State Hull and former Secretary 
of State Hughes I believe have done more 
to build up good will, unity, cooperation, 
and friendship between the United States 
and Latin American countries than any 
other secretaries of state. To that ex- 
tent I believe Secretary of State Hull to 
be a great American statesman. But Ido 
not follow the Secretary in his trade 
treaties or in his free-trade philosophy 
and ideology. Iam absolutely opposed to 
what he is trying to do today by having 
the United States buy meat, wool, and 
wheat down in Argentina in direct 
competition with the producers of meat, 
beef, wool, and wheat in our own Western 
and Southern States. That issue is not 
involved in this resolution, however, for 
we produce no coffee at all. I cannot 
understand the type of free trade that 
would sacrifice the American farmers, 
destroy their markets and our own home 
markets, and have the Congress appro- 
priate huge sums for national defense to 
be used in greater or less degree to buy 
meat, wool, and wheat in Argentina in 
competition with our own farmers, 

I am a Pan American and I am an up- 
holder of the Monroe Doctrine, but there 
is even some limitation on that andI am 
not prepared to say I am more than 95 
percent in favor of maintaining the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. I am not prepared to say 
I am willing to go to war tomorrow for 
Argentina or these countries 6,000 miles 
away. I would for these countries nearer 
to the Panama Canal, but Argentina is 
much nearer Europe than to the United 
States or to the Panama Canal. No mat- 
ter who wins this war, whether Germany 
or England, Germany will buy wheat, 
wool, and meat from the Argentine be- 
cause that is her logical market. We do 
not propose to buy it here. They will 
have to sell it to Germany whether she 
wins or loses. This is a matter of real- 
ism. For heaven’s sake, let us not con- 
fuse the issue. A treaty is the law of 
the land and we are now merely imple- 
menting that treaty in regard to coffce 
quotas. 
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This coffee proposal is to create further 
goodwill and to obtain greater markets in 
Latin America. The other proposal is to 
bring our farm products into direct com- 
petition with the meat, wheat, and wool 
produced in the Argentine. Iam against 
that species of free trading. I am op- 
posed to sacrificing our farmers, whether 
they come from the West or South. They 
come from America, and I believe in up- 
holding the American markets for our 
own American farmers. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman takes the 
position that this is a cultural-relation 
measure, winning the goodwill of the 
South American republics; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FISH. Partially; but I go further 
than that. I think it is logical and sound, 
because the South American market is 
our natural and geographical market. 
We have industries that want to sell our 
goods in South America, and we ought 
to have that market. We ought to take 
it away from Germany and England now, 
but if we do not give these people a square 
deal on their greatest product, coffee, we 
will be confronted with bankrupt nations 
down there with no money to buy any- 
thing from the United States. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I agree en- 
tirely with the gentleman from New York 
that, the treaty having been ratified, this 
bill merely provides the authority for-the 
distribution of this extra 355,000 bags of 
coffee covered by the treaty, and there is 
no good reason why the bill should not 
be passed. 

I rise now to express the hope that on 
October 1, 1943, when this treaty is eli- 
gible for cancelation, the international 
threat will be over and we can then re- 
turn to a system of trading with our 
neighbors on a basis of equality and not 
find it necessary to further solicit their 
friendship purely through favors in the 
name of national defense. [Applause.] 

We should do business with them on 
the basis of fair dealing, honest treat- 
ment, and value received. We should 
pay for what we buy, demand payment 
for what we sell, and buy their surplus 
crops when they agree to buy our surplus 
crops. 

At present, in view of the critical inter- 
national situation, I am perfectly willing 
to make some sacrifices and do things 
that are not entirely in keeping with the 
principles of sound business judgment. I 
fully appreciate the importance of cor- 
dial and cooperative relations between 
ourselves and the 14 South American na- 
tions which are parties to this treaty. 
Losing money or surrendering trading 
power is no worse than spending billions 
for the manufacture of implements of 
human destruction and for other meas- 
ures of national defense. 

As soon as this is over I hope we can 
place our international relations and 
commerce among nations on a sound 
business basis and get away from this 
idea that you can buy friends. Any per- 
son whose friendship is bought will al- 
ways fail you in the hour of need. 
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What does this coffee treaty amount to? 
Under it we agree to buy nearly 16,000,000 
bags of coffee from these 14 South Ameri- 
can countries and thereby agreed to give 
them all of our coffee business except 
355,000 bags, which is reserved for the 
balance of the world in order to secure 
some special brands to fit the taste of a 
few Americans. Not only do we agree 
to buy all of our coffee from these 14 
nations, but we agree to pay one-third 
of the expense of enforcing this treaty 
and then we agree to stabilize the price 
of their coffee, which means an increase 
in the price and therefore an increase 
in what the American citizen must pay 
for his coffee, 

What has the State Department asked 
or secured in return for this? Absolutely 
nothing, except it is hoped that these 14 
South American nations will be our 
friends. They were not asked to make 
any concessions tous. We do not charge 
any duty on their coffee. They do not 
agree to buy any of our surplus cotton or 
wheat or tobacco. They do not sur- 
render any rights or privileges, 

About two-thirds of all of this coffee 
is to come from Brazil. For the last sev- 
eral years Brazil has been rapidly ex- 
panding their cotton acreage, competing 
with our southern cotton farmers, and 
they already have taken some of our 
markets away from us, Last year we ex- 
ported over 6,000,000 bales of cotton while 
this year we will export hardly 1,000,000 
bales. But the exports of cotton from 
Brazil are increasing rapidly. Of the 
many things that the Department of 
State could have done, they could at least 
have asked Brazil to stop expanding their 
cotton acreage in competition with us 
and in consideration of our promise to 
buy all of their coffee, 

There are five great noncompetitive 
commodities imported into this country. 
These are coffee, rubber, silk, tea, and 
sugar. It is true we do produce some 
sugar, and I think the American farmer 
should be given the right to produce 
more sugar, but for many years to come 
it will be necessary for us to import many 
million pounds of sugar, We buy these 
five commodities in enormous quantities 
and from many different nations of the 
earth, 

On the other hand, we have three 
great export crops produced in this coun- 
try and we have enormous surpluses of 
each. These are cotton, wheat, and to- 
bacco. Next August when we start gath- 
ering another crop of cotton we will have 
around 15,000,000 bales surplus stored in 
our warehouses. The entire export part 
of our tobacco crop for the last 2 years 
is mow under Government loan and 
stored in our warehouses. On June first 
we will have on hand a surplus of about 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

I believe any reasonable businessman 
could take the market we offer for coffee, 
rubber, silk, tea, and sugar and secure for 
us a market for every surplus pound of 
our cotton, every surplus pound of our 
tobacco, and every bushel of our wheat. 
I hope the day will soon come when our 
State Department will return to the prac- 
tices which made this Nation great, that 
is, to trade with those who trade with us 
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and exchange our surpluses, to the extent 
of the commodities I have mentioned, for 
the noncompetitive commodities which 
we must buy. 

If South America wants us to buy all of 
their coffee, then let them agree to take 
some of our surplus commodities. If 
Great Britain wants us to buy their rub- 
ber and tea, let them agree to take some 
of our surplus cotton, wheat, and tobacco, 
If Japan wants us to take 80 percent of 
their silk, then let them agree to stop try- 
ing to conquer the cotton lands of China 
and agree to take some of our cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco. 

I believe that under this system it 
would no longer be necessary for the Con- 
gress, year after year, to appropriate hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions of dollars 
in parity and benefit payments and sur- 
plus removal programs. It will mean the 
return to the simple principles of common 
sense and good business. 

For the life of me I cannot understand 
why we are called upon to do more for the 
coffee producers of South America than 
we do for the American farmer. While 
we are buying the friendship of others 
we may suddenly awaken to the fact that 
we have lost his friendship. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike cut the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to 
take the floor at any time, but I happen 
to be a livestock producer, a beef pro- 
ducer, as well as a milk and butterfat 
producer. I may say that those of us 
who are engaged in that kind of business 
are not shedding great tears about a few 
pounds of beef coming in from South 
America. The American National Live- 
stock Association in conference in Wash- 
ington, representing, if anybody does, the 
cowman, endorsed the proposition in- 
volving the importation of some of this 
canned beef from South America. As 
far as wheat is concerned, not a bushel 
of wheat can come in from South Amer- 
ica, I am informed, and I think reliably, 
unless it pays 42 cents a bushel tariff. 
I do not think we should be very much 
alarmed about wheat coming from that 
part of the world. 

May I say something to those who pro- 
fess to be the friends of the cowmen? 
The price of cattle in this country is sat- 
isfactory. Cattle are high. They are so 
high, as a matter of fact, that many 
ranchmen are not putting their heifers 
on the market. They are keeping them 
for breeding purposes. In months to 
come, maybe in 24 or 36, I fear under 
this process that we are going to have 
about as big a surplus of cattle as we do 
of cotton and wheat at this time. 

Last year when the question of canned 
beef came up, the President made a 
statement for which he was very greatly 
criticized, but I do not think he com- 
pleted the statement. He said that Ar- 
gentine canned beef was better than 
American canned beef. Everyone who 
knows anything about beef knows that 
to be true. People in the Argentine can 
their best beef because it is their export 
beef. Everyone who knows anything 
about cattle in this country, anyone who 
has ever been to a livestock barn or a 
packery, knows that we can the lowest 
type of beef that we have. 
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Further than that, when we are trying 
to build in the Western Hemisphere a 
great and good feeling, if this Congress 
should prohibit the importation of any 
beef from the Argentine or from South 
America at all, we will destroy enough 
good feeling that we could not buy with 
propaganda and advertisements for $10,- 
000,000. So, as a livestock man, speaking 
the language of the American National 
Livesteck Association, may I say that we 
who are interested in the first instance 
are perfectly willing for this pittance of 
canned beef to come here from South 
America. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not see anything 
in this bill now under consideration per- 
taining to Argentine beef. I thought this 
was a coffee bill. It may be necessary for 
us to get up here and defend the Presi- 
dent of the United States with respect 
to some of the statements he makes, but 
it seems to me it is my duty to try to 
defend the American people and enable 
them to get a good cup of coffee for break- 
fast. When I take the minority report 
on this bill I find there are 2,000,000,000 
pounds of coffee coming into this country 
annually and that we consume the great- 
est amount of coffee of any country in 
all the world. The increase here of 3 
cents a pound that we are going to have 
to pay for our coffee is going to mean 
$60,000,000 to our coffee drinkers, and you 
fellows are not going to get your extra 
cup of coffee for breakfast. They are 
going to tax you a nickel for that cup of 
coffee, and they are going to tax all our 
people a nickel for an extra cup of coffee, 
and certain people of this country are 
going to make more money off of the 
general public. 

Now, we talk about a good-neighbor 
policy for South America. I want to help 
South America, and I believe if there are 
any two groups of countries that shouid 
be together they are the countries of 
North and South America. I firmly be- 
lieve that, but let us look at the situa- 
tion from another standpoint. When 
any of you men go down here to buy a 
suit of clothes you go into a store and you 
shop around and you buy the best suit of 
clothes you can buy for the least amount 
of money and your wives will do the same 
thing. You cannot get away from that 
principle. It does not make any differ- 
ence where you go, you will always buy 
the best article you can buy for the least 
money. The people of South America 
will do that, and so will our own people, 
and when you try to set up an arrange- 
ment with these 14 South American na- 
tions whereby you say to them they they 
can ship only so much coffee, when you 
have a number of small nations that have 
not agreed to that arrangement, when- 
ever you say to those small nations that 
they cannot do business in our country 
or that we are only going to let them do 
so much business with our country, how 
are you going to get the good will of those 
countries or of the small South American 
republics? Lou are simply not going to 
get it. You have got to do business on 
a sound business basis. 

The trouble with this whole program 
is that we are trying to regulate every- 
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thing that everybody does at all times, 
morning, noon, night, Sundays, holidays, 
and every other day. That is exactly 
what Russia did. We are trying to fol- 
low now, as nearly as we can, the things 
that Russia has been doing, while Russia 
is trying to get away from them. 

Why, in the case of the poor farmer 
of this country, you will soon be telling 
him when he has to get up in the morn- 
ing, when he shall milk his cows, how 
many cows he may have to milk, and 
how many cows he can put on a certain 
amount of acreage. Then you are going 
to tell him how much butter that cow 
should produce. In our State we tell 
them how much butterfat they should 
have in milk, and if your milk is too rich 
you have got to water it. That is an 
absolute fact. What have we been doing 
with the farmers of this country with re- 
spect to every piece of legislation that we 
have considered on the floor of the House 
during the last 6 years? Why, it has 
been regimentation, and if I could see 
any hope of ever getting our new good- 
neighbor policy to work, I would support 
it, but I cannot see it. I have opposed 
most of it because it is regulation, and I 
would oppose this bill because it is regu- 
lation and it is not going to lead to a 
better understanding between South 
America and the United States unless we 
do business with them on a good, sound, 
business basis. The law of supply and 
demand has got to govern, and we have 
got to produce and sell them at the 
cheapest possible price, and if we do this 
we will get the good will of the South 
American people. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted the floor for a 
few minutes to ask the chairman of our 
Committee on Ways and Means or the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
a few questions. 

I am very much interested in this in- 
crease-in-price argument that has been 
made here. If I understood the chair- 
man of cur Ways and Means Commit- 
tee correctly, he pointed out that the 
wholesale price of Rio No. 7 coffee in 
1926 was around 18 ½ cents per pound, as 
against 6 and a fraction cents per pound 
at the present time. Now, in arriving at 
the $60,000,000 as the estimated increase 
in the cost of coffee annually to the con- 
sumer, what is the yardstick for measur- 
ing that $60,000,000? 

Mr. COOPER. Nobody on this side of 
the aisle has made any such estimate as 
that, and I am just as much at a loss as 
the gentleman from Michigan to know 
a they arrived at any such figure as 

at. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I will tell the 
gentleman who made that statement. It 
was the representative of Cordell Hull 
who made that statement before the 
committee. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
5 he did not say any such thing as 

at. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. It seems to me this 
1 one of the real questions involved 

ere. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We import 2,000,000,- 
000 pounds of coffee a year and if, as 
the State Department claims, this will 
raise the price of coffee 3 cents a pound, 
that will amount to $60,000,000 a year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If there is to be an 
increase of 3 cents a pound, I think 
you will find that will run pretty near 
one-tenth cent per cup of coffee, but I 
am * vet ready to accept that argu- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
yield there, the gentleman certainly is 
not arguing that they only make three 
cups of coffee out of a pound of coffee. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I figure 30 cups to 
the pound. I am not willing to accept 
that argument just for this reason, If 
you take the recent price of coffee that 
was terribly depressed, largely as a re- 
sult of North America and South Amer- 
ica going along with England in the 
effectuation of the blockade of agricul- 
tural commodities moving to the Axis 
Powers, you will find that coffee in par- 
ticular was depressed. If we calculate 
the increase in price from that low point 
up to, say, the present price, plus a little 
more, you may arrive at your 3 cents per 
pound, but I do not think a man in busi- 
ness would accept that kind of approach. 
I am sure that if the State Department 
made that observation it must have 
fallen into the same error which it falls 
into in the erroneous statement which 
repeatedly comes from the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture 
and certain economists that our Sugar 
Control Act and duty on sugar costs the 
consumers of this country around $275,- 
000,000 a year. See pages 82 and 83 of 
Monograph No. 10 of the T. N. E. C. 

Those who make these erroneous calcu- 
lations take the cost and freight Lon- 
don-New York basis price and deduct 
this from the New York, including duty 
price, and arrive at the difference, charg- 
ing this up as an additional cost of sugar 
to the consumers of the United States of 
America, giving credit, of course, for the 
net customs revenues. Of course, that is 
fallacious calculating and because the 
joker is in the abnormal price of sugar 
cost and freight London, that price being 
depressed by reason of Cuban conditions 
governed largely by our policies. If we 
use the argument that 3 cents per pound 
on coffee is arrived at on a similar basis, 
I think we are chasing a fallacy, and I 
hope that the State Department, as well 
as the Department of Agriculture and 
other economists connected with the 
Government and its agencies, will no 
longer promote such misleading figures, 
either in connection with sugar or with 
coffee. I think you will find the same 
fallacy used in connection with sugar has 
been used by the State Department’s 
spokesman in connection with this cof- 
fee-agreement question of 3 cents a 
pound, which, I understand from com- 
mittee members, came from the State 
Department. I hope this will be a lesson 
to us to get away from that kind of poor 
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calculating and come down to the brass 
tacks of the situation. 

I believe this bill has more to do with 
national defense than anything else be- 
cause I go back to the argument I made 
here once before, and that is, if we are 
to effectuate the Monroe Doctrine from 
an economic and financial standpoint, 
we will undoubtedly be getting into fields 
similar to this. If, according to the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, we are going to dis- 
card the Monroe Doctrine, along with 
some other policies and institutions, that 
also brings up new issues. I think one 
gentleman raised the issue here that this 
is an extremely important bill, and I wish 
we had more time to discuss it. I believe 
that there is a grave responsibility rest- 
ing upon the House to go into these South 
American relations very carefully and 
constructively. 

And I say this, Mr. Chairman, because 
of many things we are doing. For in- 
stance, this very afternoon, almost within 
the hour, we approved unanimously, I 
believe, Senate Joint Resolution 7 deal- 
ing with the question of nonrecognition 
by United States of transfer of any geo- 
graphic region in this hemisphere from 
one non-American power to another 
non-American power. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, such statesmanship; such incon- 
sistency! It illustrates quite clearly just 
what poor international horse traders we 
are. If the United States is to be the 
great “arsenal of democracy” not only 
for material but for ideas, we had better 
take a little more time to better under- 
stand how the other fellow views our ac- 
tions. Within an hour almost we say to 
Latin America what we said in Senate 
Joint Resolution 7, and then we come 
along here and make the fuss we are 
making about a coffee agreement. I just 
guess we shall have to go through some 
rather bitter hours before we make Mon- 
roeism acceptable to the people to the 
south of us. A further effectuation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the establishing of 
naval and military bases and good trad- 
ing relations between the United States 
of America and the republic to the south 
of us are all linked together. They are 
not easily separated for a party vote or 
for any other purpose. I have previously 
pointed out, as you drift through old 
Mexico, Central America, and into the 
A, B, C countries making up South 
America, you find almost 130,000,000 
souls. They are the barrier to the easy 
effectuation of the Monroe Doctrine. Did 
you know that we at one time had a “na- 
tionalistic movement” in this country? 
Germany had one; France had one. And 
now the authors and historians are fan- 
ning the faint flames of nationalism in 
the Latin countries to our south. 

As those flames spread, who will be the 
main torch bearer? Today we find cul- 
tural nations, territorial nations, and a 
mixture of the two. Is the State to em- 
bark on a cultural and religious mission 
and completely disregard geographical 
limits? If that is to be the approach of 
European and Asiatic states in Latin 
America we might as well prepare for 
vast difficulties in all the area between 
the Rio Grande and Patagonia. For in- 
stance, Ibero-America has vast segments 
of unassimilated nationals—Italians, 
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French, Spanish, Germans, and Japanese, 
As Latin people acquire a nationalistic 
spirit, as their national consciousness 
awakens, Axis entrenchment, moving in 
opposite direction to the aims of Mon- 
roeism, can bring about unpredictable 
political pains. Throughout Latin Amer- 
ica “colonies” of certain European na- 
tionals operate similar to the Japanese 
in the Philippines—especially in the 
Province of Davao, where they have a 
monopoly on the Manila hemp, out of 
which we make our high-grade rope for 
the Army and Navy and upon which we 
are now dependent for 75 percent of our 
needs—with their schools, societies, 
sports, and cultural clubs for the young 
people, churches, commercial agents, all 
carrying on what is termed unconstitu- 
tional activities, organized on a military 
basis, subscribing to the mother country 
party funds according to dictation of the 
leaders, disregarding local laws and gen- 
erally subservient to the home state. I 
saw a lot of this in operation in the Phil- 
ippines. It was winked at by both Manila 
and Washington authorities. Under 
such conditions what is the future for 
internal public law and, too, international 
law? We can well afford to go to the 
subjugated countries of Europe for some 
of our answers, 

Vice President Wallace; Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard; and Governor 
Davis, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
all have in recent months, warned our 
people, especially those engaged in 
agricultural pusuits, of the coming 
storm in dealing with agricultural 
problems of North and South America, 
Let me state emphatically that if we are 
to effectuate the Monroe Doctrine we 
shall be forced to quickly move in all 
directions—financially, economically, so- 
cially, culturally, politically. We shall 
have to establish in Latin areas advance 
guards composed of Americans to pro- 
mote local nationalistic doctrine friendly 
to the United States of America. Our 
representatives will have to serve as or- 
gans of infiltration, vigilance, and in- 
formation. They will have to be con- 
nected with every branch of the economic, 
cultural, political, and social life of the 
Latins. We will have to engage in ship- 
ping, railroading, public utilities; oper- 
ate airways, influence commercial poli- 
cies, participate in the establishment of 
drinking water and irrigation systems; 
organize, finance, and operate sanitary 
districts, teach the people facts about 
hygiene, contagious diseases, germs, and 
so forth; develop insurance contacts, fur- 
nish information gratuitously, establish 
schools, and make democracy a practical 
thing. Our opposition constantly whis- 
pers into the ears of the Latins that the 
colossus of the North is their greatest 
enemy; that the plutocratic democracies 
of the world are dying. Our opposition 
is far too smart to openly acquire Jand 
areas by conquest. It operates by in- 
filtration. In detail, we must meet the 
challenge on the front line all over Latin 
America, become a part of the life of the 
masses, lift them up to a higher plane of 
living, and make our democracy a prac- 
tical and valuable thing to them if we 
are to dissipate their hatred and fear of 
us. Unless we do these things in detail 
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the day will come when we shall have to 
participate in bloody wars in these Latin 
American countries or give up the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. As the nationalisms of 
Latin America take form, we either move 
quickly or we shall find an anti-Ameri- 
can spirit which will make our progress 
very difficult. With this job ahead of 
us; with Mexico just across the river from 
us, we plunge again into the European 
cauldron without even suggesting that 
England hand us as collateral, the securi- 
ties she holds all over the Latin Ameri- 
canarea. As international horse traders, 
we would make good dock oyster shel- 
lers—just wait for our orders. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to 
make such allocations of the quota provided 
in the agreement for countries not partici- 
pating in the said agreement as he finds 
necessary or appropriate in order to afford 
any such country or countries an opportu- 
nity to supply a fair share of the quota, 
whether or not required by any international 
obligation of the United States. The Presi- 
dent is also authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as he finds necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution and of the said agree- 
ment, and with respect to any provision of 
such regulations for any act or performance 
by an importer of coffee, compliance there- 
with shall be a condition to the entry for 
consumption of the coffee in respect of 
which the act or performance is required. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “States” 
insert “or in order to make available the 


types of coffee usually consumed in the 
United States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration 
Senate Joint Resolution 43, and pur- 
suant to House Resolution 156 he re- 
ported the joint resolution back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
reac a third time and was read the third 

e. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 178, nays 115, answered 
present“ 1, not voting 135, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 39] 
YEAS—178 
Allen, La. Gregory O'Neal 
Anderson, Haines O'Toole 
N. Hare Pace 
Arnold Harrington Patman 
Baldwin is Patrick 
Hart Patton 
Bates, Ky. Harter Peterson, Fla. 
m Healey Pfeifer, 
Beckworth Hébert Joseph L. 
Beiter Heffernan 
Bland Hendricks Pittenger 
Boggs Hill, Wash, Plauché 
Boland Hobbs Priest 
Bradley. Pa. Hook Rabaut 
Brooks Hope Ramsay 
Brown, Ga. Houston 
Bryson Hunter Richards 
Bulwinkle Imhof Rivers 
Burch Lac Robertson, Va. 
Burgin Jackson Robinson, Utah 
Cannon, Mo, Johnson, Russell 
Ca) li Luther A, Sabath 
Cartwright Jo a Sacks 
Chapman Lyndon B Sanders 
Claypool Johnson, Okla. Sasscer 
Coffee, Wash. Kee Schulte 
Cole, Md, Kefauver 
Connery Kelley, Pa. Shanley 
Cooley Kennedy, Sheppard 
Cooper Mart 8 Sikes 
Costello Kennedy, Smith, Conn, 
Crawford Michael J. Smith, Maine 
Creal Keogh Snyder 
Crosser Kerr South 
Cullen Kilday Sparkman 
D'Alesandro Kirwan Spence 
Davis, Ohio Starnes, Ala. 
Dickstein Larrabee Steagall 
Disney Lea Sumner, Ill. 
Doughton Leavy Sutphin 
Downs Tarver 
Doxey Lewis Tenerowicz 
Drewry Ludlow Terry 
Durham Lynch Thom 
Eberharter McCormack Thomas, Tex, 
Edelstein McIntyre Thomason 
Eliot, Mass. McKeough Tolan 
Elliott, Calif. McLaughlin Traynor 
Ellis McMillan Vincent, Ky. 
Faddis Mahon Vinson, Ga. 
Fish May Voorhis, Calif, 
Fitzgerald Merritt Walter 
Meyer, Md. Ward 
Folger Mills, Ark, Weaver 
Forand Is, Whelchel 
Fulmer Monroney Whittington 
Gathings Moser Worley 
Gavagan Murdock Wright 
Gibson Nelson Young 
Gore Norrell Zimmerman 
Gossett Norton 
Grant, Ala, O'Connor 
NAYS—115 
Allen, III Gearhart Mason 
Anderson, Calif. Gehrmann Michener 
Andresen, Gerlach ott 
August H. Gilchrist Mundt 
Angell Gillie Murray 
Arends O'Hara 
Bates, Mass, Grant, Ind. Oliver 
Baumhart Gwynne Pheiffer, 
Bishop . William T. 
Blackney Edwin Arthur Rankin, 
Bradley, Mich, 5 Rankin, Mont. 
Brown, Ohio Leonard W. Reed, Il. 
Burdick Hancock Rees, Kans. 
Canfield Hartley Rich 
Carlson Hess Rockefeller 
Carter Hill, Colo. Rodgers, Pa. 
Case, S. Dax. Folbrock Rogers, Mass, 
Chenoweth Holmes Rolph 
Clason Hull Rutherford 
Clevenger Jarrett Sauthoſ 
Coffee, Nebr, Jenkins, Ohio Scott 
Cole, N. T. Jensen Shafer, Mich. 
Crowther Johnson, Il. ort 
Culkin Johnson, Ind. Smith, Ohio 
Cunningham Jones Somers, N. Y. 
Curtis Jonkman Springer 
Day Kean Stefan 
Dewey Keefe Stevenson 
Dondero Stratton 
Dworshak Knutson ‘Taber 
Elston Kunkel Talle 
Engel Landis Thill 
Fellows McGregor Tibbott 
Fenton 
Gale Van Zandt 
Gamble Martin, Mass, Vorys, Ohio 
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Vreeland Winter Youngdahl 
Wadsworth Wolcott 
Wheat Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wigglesworth Wolverton, N. J. 
ilson Woodruff, Mich. 
ANSWERED PRESENT“—1 
Reed, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—135 
Andersen, Flaherty O Day 
H. Carl Flannagan O Leary 
Andrews Flannery Osmers 
Barden Ford, Leland M. Paddock 
Barnes Ford, Miss. Pearson 
Bell Ford, Thomas F Peterson, Ga. 
Bender Geyer, Calif. Ploeser 
Bennett Gifford Plumley 
Bloom Granger Poage 
Boehne Green Powers 
Bolles Guyer, Kans Randolph 
Bolton Halleck Reece, Tenn, 
Bonner Rizley 
Boren Heldinger Robertson, 
Boykin Hinshaw N. Dak. 
Buck Hoffman Robsion, Ky. 
Buckler, Minn, Howell Rogers, O 
Buckley, N. T. Jacobsen Romjue 
Byrne Satterfield 
Camp Jenks, N. H. Scanlon 
Cannon, Fla. Jennings Schaefer, Il. 
Casey, Mass. Johns Schue 
er Johnson, Calif. Secrest 
Chiperfield Johnson, W. Va Shannon 
Clark Kelly, Il. Sheridan 
Cluett Kilburn Simpson 
Cochran Kleberg Smith, Pa. 
Collins Kocialkowski Smith, Va. 
Colmer Kopplemann Smith, Wash. 
Copeland Kramer Smith, W. Va. 
Courtney Lambertson S „N. 
LeCompte Sullivan 
Cravens e Sumners, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. McGehee Sweeney 
Delaney McGranery Taylor 
Dies Maciejewski Thomas, N.J. 
Dingell Maciora Treadway 
Dirksen Magnuson Wasielewski 
Ditter Mansfield eiss 
Domengeaux Marcantonio Welch 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Wene 
Duncan Mitchell West 
Eaton Myers, Pa. White 
on Nichols Williams 
Englebright O'Brien, Mich. Woodrum, Va. 
Fitzpatrick O'Brien, N. Y. 
So the Senate joint resolution was 
agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Buck for, with Mr. Reed of New York 
against. 


Mr. Wene for, with Mr. Treadway against, 

Mr. Satterfield for, with Mr. Simpson 
against. 

Mr. Courtney for, with Mr. Ditter against. 

Mr. Poage for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 

Mr. Jarman for, with Mr. Chiperfield 
against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Reece of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Boehne for, with Mr. Harness against. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois for, with Mr. Osmers 
against. 

Mr. Kocialkowski for, with Mr. Kilburn 
against. 

Mr. Maciora for, with Mr. H. Carl Andersen 
against. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia for, with Mr. Hei- 
dinger against. 

Mr. Woodrum of Virginia for, with Mr. Ben- 
nett against. 

Mr. Kramer for, with Mr. Gifford against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Bolles against, 

Mr. Schuetz for, with Mr. Bender against. 

Mr. Weiss for, with Mr. Johns against. 

Mr. Mansfield for, with Mr. Dirksen against. 

Mr. Barden for, with Mr. O’Brien of New 
York against. 

Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Martin of Iowa 


Mr. Nichols for, with Mr. LeCompte against. 
Mr. Byrne for, with Mr. Copeland against. 
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Mr. Cochran for, with Mr. Eaton against. 

Mr. Bloom for, with Mr. Douglas against. 

Mr. Barnes for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Powers against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Thomas of New Jersey against. 

Mr. Buckley of New York for, with Mr. Rob- 
sion of Kentucky against. 

Mr. Duncan for, with Mr. Cluett against. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick for, with Mr. Harness 
against, 

Mr. West for, with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
shire against, 

Mr. Flannagan for, 
against. 

Mr. O'Leary for, with Mr. Jennings against. 

Mr. Kleberg for, with Mr. Hoffman against, 

Mr. Cox for, with Mr. Plumley against. 

Mr. Johnson of West Virginia for, with Mr. 
Hinshaw against. 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts for, with Mr, 
Guyer of Kansas against. 

Mr. Maciejewski for, with Mr. Stearns of 
New Hampshire against. 

Mr. Myers of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Rizley against. s 


General pairs: 


Boren with Mr. Lambertson, 

Green with Mr. Englebright. 
Jacobsen with Mr. Welch. 
Koppelmann with Mr. Leland M. Ford. 
McGehee with Mr. Howell. 

Clark with Mr. Johnson of California. 
Boykin with Mr. Paddock. 

Secrest with Mr. Robertson of North 


with Mr. Andrews 
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a. 

Mr. Camp with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota, 
Mr. McArdle with Mr. Marcantonio. 

Mr. Collins with Mr. Granger. 

Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Ford of Mississippi. 
Mr. Flannery with Mrs. O'Day. 

Mr. Dingeil with Mr. Cannon of Florida. 
Mr. Cravens with Mr. Domengeaux. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Edmiston. 

Mr. Thomas F. Ford with Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Flaherty. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Geyer of California with Mr. Romjue. 
Mr. Randolph with Mr. Smith of Pennsyl- 


Mr. Scanlon with Mr. Shannon, 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a pair with the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Buck. If he had been 
present, he would have voted “aye.” I 
voted “no.” I withdraw my vote and 
answer “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 
: re motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include an editorial 
on the death of a prominent citizen in 
my State. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
unanimous consent I desire to enter two 
insertions in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
one a statement by Cardinal O'Connell, 
of Massachusetts, and the other a news 
dispatch from the Chicago Daily News. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD HOUSE 


HEARINGS ON THE BILL FURTHER TO 
PROMOTE THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 6. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk read 
the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed for its use 5,000 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
said committee on the bill (S. 275) entitled 
“A bill further to promote the defense of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an article published in 
the Boston Post on January 20, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on two topics and in 
each to include brief excerpts from 
periodicals. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein an editorial from the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objecticn. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Encet] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 


CONSTRUCTION IN ARMY CAMPS 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that the hour is getting late. I am going 
to try to cut short what I have to say 
and will put some of it in my extension 
of remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, last September, when the 
$466,000,000 Army housing bill came be- 
fore the House, an appropriations com- 
mittee clerk came to my office at 11:55 
a. m., or 5 minutes before the House went 
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into session, and asked me to approve the 
bill without a full committee meeting. I 
refused to do this. When I came to the 
floor of the House a few minutes later, 
I found the bill on the floor, despite the 
fact that a majority of the committee had 
not met and approved it. I reserved the 
right to object, and was given time to 
express my views. 

There was only one mimeographed 
copy of the break-down, such as it was, on 
our side of the aisle. I commented upon 
that break-down at the time and stated 
while I would not delay the passage of 
the bill by an objection, realizing that 
we had to get these buildings up so as 
to house the drafted Army which was 
soon to be called out, I stated that I would 
hold the War Department accountable 
for the expenditure of every dollar that 
Congress appropriated. 

Last fall I began working on the con- 
struction program. I tock 23 large can- 
tonment projects, made a study of them, 
placed in one column the amount allo- 
cated to each cantonment under the ap- 
propriation bill, and in another column 
the amount required to complete the 
project according to the latest Army esti- 
mates. 

I found that we would require 71 per- 
cent more money than Congress had ap- 
propriated for these projects. On this 
basis I estimated on January 16 that the 
Army would come in for approximately 
a $330,000,000 deficit. In March they 
were granted a $338,500,000 deficit ap- 
propriation to complete the program. 

At that time I made a study of one 
camp in particular, interviewed the con- 
tractor, his project manager, and from 
such a study I drafted a schedule of sub- 
jects I wanted to inquire into together 
with a series of questions I felt should be 
answered when I visited the construction 
projects. I selected 13 projects situated 
geographically in such a way as to give 
me a good cross section of costs. I took 
in projects which refiected the low labor 
rates in the South and the high rates in 
the North, high lumber costs and long 
freight hauls of the North and lower cnes 
in the South, frigid temperature zones in 
the North and the warmer zones in the 
South. 

I visited 13 of these camps, and while 
I did not in all cases obtain all the in- 
formation requested, I am including 
herewith general information regarding 
the questions or facts I inquired into. 

No one knew where I was going or 
when I would arrive at a camp. I gave 
out no newspaper interviews and re- 
quested the post commander to instruct 
his public-relations officer to give out no 
information of my presence in camp. It 
was necessary to do this, because I did 
not want information given out as to my 
presence in the vicinity which might in- 
terfere with my work in the next camp. 
Also, I felt that no information should 
be given out until I made a complete 
report to Congress. 

I had a letter from The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the United States Army directing 
the post commander and Army officers to 
furnish me with the information sought 
and permitting me to take photographs 
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of construction projects. I usually ar- 
rived at a camp before 7 a. m. so as to 
join the caravan of workers as they drove 
into the camp. In this way I got by the 
guard without making myself known and 
was able to see the men working, taking 
Pictures, and driving through the camp 
before officials knew that I was there. 
This part of the program usually took 
2 hours, or until 9 a. m. 

I then reported to the post commander, 
and he in turn called up the construction 
quartermaster of the camp and instruct- 
ed him to furnish me with all the infor- 
mation I asked for, I then went to the 
construction quartermaster’s office, where 
he arranged a conference with the con- 
tractor or his project manager and the 
engineer and himself. I then asked the 
questions and obtained the information 
and reports I wanted. After this part 
of the program, which usually lasted from 
4 to 5 hours, I asked the engineer, con- 
tractor, or the construction quarter- 
master to drive me through the camp, 
pointing out the unusually difficult parts, 
if there were any, thus giving them an 
opportunity of showing me just what 
their difficulties were, if any. I gave 
them every opportunity of giving me 
their side of any question and emphasized 
the fact that I wanted all the facts. 

I then left camp, drove to the next 
project that night so as to be able to 
join the caravan of workers as they ar- 
rived at the camp at or before 7 a. m., 
the next morning. Permit me to say that 
I was shown every courtesy by every 
Army officer from The Adjutant General 
of the Army; the Quartermaster General, 
Edmund B. Gregory; the Chief Construc- 
tion Quartermaster, Brig. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell; on down to the camp con- 
struction quartermaster. Every post 
commander, whether a general officer or 
a field officer, treated me with the ut- 
most courtesy and did everything pos- 
sible to see to it that I was furnished 
all the information and facts I sought. 
There was no attempt or effort at any 
time, direct or indirect, to prevent my 
obtaining any information. 

The post commanders were especially 
courteous and I wish to emphasize the 
fact that at no time was there even the 
remotest sign of friction. 

I might state further that in connec- 
tion with my investigation of these 
camps, I tried to get full and complete 
information regarding the contractor 
and subcontractors, their qualifications 
and experience, and similar information 
regarding each official—Government or 
otherwise—who had anything to do with 
the construction of the camp. Similarly, 
I attempted to get complete information 
regarding the suitability of sites chosen, 
lumber purchases and salvage, labor 
methods and labor costs, the relation of 
labor costs to material costs, road and 
railroad construction and equipment 
rental costs. In addition, I asked for and 
received detailed reports from the con- 
struction quartermaster as to various 
phases of the work, including progress 
reports, pay rolls, and contour maps. 

As I stated earlier, I inspected 13 
camp construction projects whose ag- 
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gregate cost will be approximately $250,- 
000,000. These camps are Indianatown 
Gap, Pa.; Fort Belvoir, Va.; Camp Jack- 
son, S. C.; Fort Bragg, N. C.; Camp Croft, 
N. C.; Camp Davis, N. C.; Fort Devens, 
Mass.; Camp Edwards, Mass.; Army 
airport, Savannah, Ga.; Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla.; Pine Plains Camp, N. L.; Fort 
Dix, N. J.; Camp Meade, Md. I am now 
engaged in the preparation of reports on 
each of these camps and will give the 
first one of them today on Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla. 


CAMP BLANDING, FLA, 


The following is a description of the 
project: 


Camp Blanding: Located on United States 
Highway No. 48 (an 18-foot-wide road he- 
tween Green Cove Springs and Starke, Fla. 
Forty-eight miles southwest of Jacksonville). 

Railroad: Spur of Southern Railroad from 
Théressa, Fla. 

Executive officer: Col. R. H. Kelly. 

Constructing quartermaster: Maj. James 
R. Rundell. 

Advisory: Maj. M. W. Cochran. 

Contractor: Starrett Bros. & Eken, Inc., 63 
Wall Street, New York City. 

Architect-engineer: Solomon & Keis, Troy, 
N. T., and Fort Laurderdale, Fla. 

Original project provided for tent canton- 
ment, 39,000 men. 

Completed project provides for 58,000 men. 
Cost plus a fixed fee. Original cost $8,796,- 
180. Completed project will cost $27,740,214. 

contracts consisted of: The con- 
struction of a complete cantonment and tent 
camp, including necessary buildings, tem- 
porary structures, utilities, and appurte- 
mances thereto, and comprising 272 mess 
halls; 8 officers’ quarters; 33 administration 


Armory board of the State 
of Florida. 


Florida Board of F. 


The following leases are still in process of 
negotiation: 


Above does not include railroad easements which are 
not being negotiated by real estate. 


Engineers state that 40 percent of the 
building area is below lake level. This 
statement is verified by a contour map. 
The contractor paid $50,198 for rental of 
a well point system used to pump water 
out of the swamp area. The system con- 
sisted of 22 units; each unit had 450 feet 
of well points. It consisted of a 6- or 8- 
inch pipe to which a well point was at- 
tached every 6 or 8 feet which was driven 
into the ground. There were 450 feet of 
‘well point to each unit, making a total 
of 9,900 feet of well point. Pumps were 
attached to each main pipe and the 
water pumped out of the ground so as to 


‘orestry.... 
Armory board of the State | 5, 632. 65 . 
of Florida, 
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buildings; 2 guardhouses; 5 firehouses; post 
office; telephone and telegraph building; 20 
post exchanges; 20 recreation buildings; 2 
service clubs; 18 infirmaries; 8 utility shops; 
42 motor-repair shops; 32 warehouses; gaso- 
line- and oil-storage plant; 2 incinerators; 
radio building; laundry with equipment; 
bakery with equipment; cold-storage build- 
ing; magazines; target and shooting ranges; 
290 lavatories; fences; complete hospital unit 
comprising administration buildings; 9 
nurses’ quarters; 4 officers’ quarters; 3 mess 
halls; 18 medical barracks; 2 clinics; physio- 
therapy building; 65 wards; 9 storehouses; 
morgue; walks; roads and heating plant) 
fioors, framing and screening for 9,584 tents; 
erection of 2 theater tents; electric, telephone, 
and water lines; sewer, railroad trackages; 
clearing and grading; roads, walks. 

The completed project now calls for a two- 
division camp of approximately 68,000 men 
and provides for 10,489 tent frames, 346 mess 
halls, 363 latrines, 98 storehouses, 41 ware- 
houses. 

It also calls for clearing and grading of 
2,400 acres of land; construction of 64.8 miles 
of water lines, main and lateral; 46 miles of 
sewer lines, main and lateral; 19.7 miles of 
drainage; 26.5 miles of railroad, including 
switches; 1213 miles of electrical service 
lines; 59.2 miles of roads (of which 12.5 miles 
are completed); 626,616 square yards of motor 
storage. 

LAND ACQUISITION 

This camp is ultimately expected to 
cover an area of 117,000 acres, 7,000 acres 
of which was turned over by the National 
Guard. The camp site lies adjacent to 
Kingsley Lake, which is an inland lake 
about 2 miles in diameter. 

The following gives a summary of part 
of the land owned and acquired or in 
process of acquisition: 


Renewal 


Term of lease option 


to Dec. 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941.) June 30, 1966 


Nov. 18, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 


Do. 
Oct. 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. 


Do. 


make it possible to work in the ground. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand feet of 
ground, or 90 miles, was temporarily 
drained in this manner. One hundred 
and fifty miles of surface ditching will 
be required, 50 miles of which is com- 
pleted. Approximately 22 miles of tile 
is completed. The contractor states it 
will require 65 miles more. Approxi- 
mately 60 acres of black muck had to be 
removed and filled in with white sand. 
I am informed that the architect en- 
gineer laid out a plan of the camp 
around Kingsley Lake and the location 
was approved by the Construction Quar- 
termaster. The architect engineer 
claims to have submitted plans for open 
ditches to act as surface run-offs but 
this plan was not approved by the camp 
Construction Quartermaster on the job 
at that time, who ordered the engineer 
to proceed with the placing of the build- 
ings and tents on the ground after clear- 
ing without preliminary grading or 
drainage. This necessitated the removal 
of 1,500 tents out of the mud. This was 
done by 40 men carrying the tent frame, 
which was 16 feet square, from No. 1 lo- 
cation to one side. Location No. 1 was 
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then filled in and tent No. 2 carried to 
location No. 1. Location No. 2 was filled 
in and tent No. 3 carried to location No. 2, 
and so on. I am informed that the cost 
of removing these tents was about 
$10,000. This does not include the grad- 
ing cost. 

One drainage line, approved at that 
time, was built with a 24-inch tile. Saw- 
dust was used to fill the first foot above 
the pipe and white sand was hauled in 
for the remaining back fill. The sawdust 
swelled, causing disruption of the line 
and making it necessary to replace the 
entire line. When the Thirty-first Di- 
vision arrived they found themselves in 
the mud. Outlay ditches and run-off 
ditches were built in the lowest areas 
and an attempt was made to remedy 
the situation. 

A great deal of the road building re- 
quired the removal of the muck and a 
back filling of sand. The muck was re- 
moved from approximately 60 acres of 
land and filled in with sand. Over 
2,000,000 yards of dirt was moved, includ- 
ing the filling in of swamps and low areas 
from borrows which aggregated about 
650,000 yards. This cost approximately 
$700,000, and the job is not done yet. This 
is in an area that is fairly level. 

The following shows a partial list of 
items of this cost: 

Roads, walks, and grading 

Rough grading for roads—240,000 
yards at $0.40 per yard $9 
For motor parkways—135,000 yards 
at $0.40 per yard aana 
Fine grade for motor parkways— 

16,000 yards at $0.65 per yard 10, 400 
560,000 yards of grading the areas for 

buildings and tents at $0.16 per 

.. ͤ sion ENEA AN 
Filling swamps and low areas from 

borrows, ditches, and available 

cuts—650,000 yards at $0.22 per 

Ware fot TTT 143, 300 
Removing muck under roads—motor 

parkway area—55,000 yards at 

90.85 per yard „ 
Miscellaneous work — rallroad-grade 

berm, temporary roads — 356,000 

yards at $0.46 per yard 163, 760 
Excavation from ditches used to fill 

low area—127,000 yards at $0.80 


Per . 88 102, 000 
Five miles outlet ditches at $5,000 

POT MiG soe anaes enesae eae 25, 000 
There remains two miles of this 

of work to do at $5,000, or 10, 000 


Necessary to complete outlet 
740, 810 


LUMBER AND MATERIAL 


Approximately 54,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was used on this job, all of which, 
with the exception of about 10,000,000 
feet, was purchased by contractors who 
paid for it and were reimbursed by the 
Government. All other material used, 
such as plumbing, electric-light fixtures, 
piping, and so on, was bought by the 
contractor. “Invitation to bid” method 
was used and no advertising done. 
There were not less than three bidders 
on each contract, and in the case of 
lumber the contractor claims to have 
had 8 to 10 bidders. This lumber cost 
$2,150,000, or an average price of $40 
per thousand. The following is an item- 
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ized statement of what the lumber was 
used for: 


Lumber 
Regular, extra, and miscellaneous 


Feet 


000 

3, 500, 000 

350, 000 

75, 000 

500, 000 

000 

000 

500, 000 

— 92, 000 

Increasing tent height - 640, 000 

Additional sills under tents...... 1,800,000 

9 LS nee 2, 500, 000 

Miscellaneous and waste 2, 000, 000 

Partial lumber purchases were as 
follows: 

No. 2 lumber 
Date Feet board Total cost | 4¥erass 


Limerock 


Five hundred and eighty thousand tons 
of limerock was purchased for this job 
from a firm named McLeod & Wolfe, at 
$2.15 per ton, or a total of $1,250,000. 
This price includes 40 cents a ton freight 
rate, hauling and spreading. The mate- 
rial was used for roads and parkways. 


Salvage 


I looked over the dump or salvage pile 
and found very little scrap lumber there 
which was usable. It had been reworked 
once and then turned over to the camp 
quartermaster, where the odds and ends 
were used for shelving, duckboards, and 
so on. All forms made of lumber were 
salvaged at the site used, hauled from 
there to the next site, and were used 
so long as they could be rebuilt. All sur- 
plus lumber, usable short ends, scaffold- 
ing, and so forth, were hauled from the 
completed building to the next site. On- 
ly scrap was hauled to the saivage pile. 


LABOR 


This camp was built on a closed-shop 
basis. The total number employed at 
this job reached at the peak approxi- 
mately 21,200 men, of whom 5,000 were 
carpenters, 15,000 day laborers, 800 
plumbers, and the remainder other 
trades. Everyone who used a hammer 
and saw drew carpenter wages. It was 
the opinion of those in charge that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the men draw- 
ing carpenter wages were carpenters. 
The other 50 percent had very little, if 
any, previous experience. 

The contractor installed a large mill 
at a cost of $75,000 that is now owned 
by the Government available for use at 
other points. Thirty million feet of lum- 
ber was prefabricated by electric saws at 
this mill where 800 of the carpenters 
worked. The buildings were made up 
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here in sections, hauled to the location, 
and erected there. The sections were 
built in forms which assured that each 
section would fit. 

ORGANIZATION OF CREW 


The superintendent of construction was 
H. J. Stellman, with 32 years of experi- 
ence and 14 years with the present con- 
tractor. The camp was divided into sec- 
tions or areas. Each section had an as- 
sistant superintendent, with approxi- 
mately 1,000 men. There was a foreman 
for approximately every 200 men with a 
straw boss or pusher not to exceed every 
20 men. It is claimed that all foremen 
and pushers were skilled in their trades. 

While the various unions under the 
closed shop insisted upon issuing a per- 
mit before men could be hired, the con- 
tractors could discharge anyone for inef- 
ficiency without interference on the part 
of the unions. The carpenters’ union ini- 
tiation fee was cut from $55 to $35, pay- 
able $5 down and $1 a day. Cards were 
issued when the initiation fee was paid 
and no refunds were made if the initia- 
tion fee was not paid up in full. I men- 
tion carpenters, because there were more 
carpenters than any other craft. The 
other unions had similar arrangements. 

INCREASED LABOR COSTS 

The ratio of labor to material is ap- 
proximately 53 percent labor, 47 percent 
material, including 8 percent equipment. 
Increase of labor cost due to increase of 
rates and overtime was 16 percent of 
total labor cost, or 7 percent of total cost 
of job. 

Recruiting of labor within a 50-mile 
radius resulted in shortage and it was 
necessary to build a camp to accommo- 
date 2,000 men and to supply transporta- 
tion to and from Jacksonville, Starke, 
Green Cove Springs, Keystone Heights, 
Penney Farms, and surrounding areas as 
far as 50 miles. After exhausting the 
available supply and not having sufficient 
help, it was necessary to procure skilled 
and semiskilled labor from more distant 
places, and the union organizations, as 
well as advertising media, were pressed 
to supply the demand. This brought 
about the condition of comparative wages, 
and it became necessary, in the opinion 
of the War Department, to authorize 
wage rates as follows: 


Per hour 
TARO esa Gedeunceons 80. 30-80. 40 
F Ee ee aaa 11. 25- 1.50 
Sheet metal workers 1.00- 1.375 
0 40— .50 
Heavy truck drivers -50- 60 


Plus double time for overtime. 


Labor costs due to overtime and in- 
crease of wage scales after original deter- 
mination was made by Secretary of Labor 
were increased by approximately $2,- 
014,600. One million seventy-nine thou- 
sand four hundred dollars of this amount 
was due to overtime and $935,200 to in- 
crease in wage scale. These increases 
constituted 7 percent of the total cost of 
job. I am not discussing the question as 
to whether or not these increases were 
justified, but am merely pointing out the 
fact that this is a part of the deficiency 
and difference between the original esti- 
mate of this project and the final cost. 
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An itemized statement of this increase 
is as follows: 
For labor: 
10,000 men at $4 per week extra 
for 12 weeks $480, 000 
4,000 men at $4 per week extra 
for 12 weeks 192, 000 
Plumbers and steam fitters: 
1,100 men received $10 per week 
extra for 10 weeks 
400 men received $10 per week 
extra for 10 weeks. 
Truck drivers: 
750 men received $4 per week 


110, 000 
40, 000 


150 men received $4 per week 
extra for 12 weeks 

Sheet. metal workers: 
150 men received $15 per week 
extra for 10 weeks 
50 men received $15 per week 


Miscellaneous, including operators 
of equipment, well-pump opera- 
tors, etc.: 
300 men received $10 per week 
80, 000 


10, 000 

Overtime had been ordered and, until dis- 
continued, amounted to approximately: 

One thousand and one hundred plumbers 
and electricians received 24 extra days, in 
12 weeks, Saturday and Sunday time, for 
which they received $42 extra, amounting to 
a total of $554,400. 

Overtime for carpenters—4,500 working 
time and one-half received $7.50 extra each 
week for 12 weeks, or $405,000. 

Operators and miscellaneous pump men, 
etc.—600 received $20 each week for 10 weeks 
or $120,000. 

This total for overtime, $1,079,400 and 
Wage increases of $935,200—or $2,014,600 
total, should be called to your attention. 

REORGANIZATION OF JOB 


On January 8 the total pay roll was 
$6,880,000 and the job was 46 percent 
complete after 4 months’ operation. 
Seven weeks later, on February 26, the 
total pay roll was $10,950,000 and the job 
was 94 percent complete. Weekly pay 
rolls had been reduced at the time of my 
visit from $790,000 to $399,000, while at 
the same time field production was 
stepped up from 46 percent to 94 per- 
cent. During the first 4 months the ini- 
tial 46 percent of the job cost approxi- 
mately $6,900,000 and during the last 7 
weeks 49 percent of the job cost approxi- 
mately $4,100,000. Or, stated another 
way, more progress was made the last 7 
weeks for approximately $3,000,000 less 
money than was made the first 4 months. 

An incident occurred at Camp Bland- 
ing which, while perhaps an extreme 
case, shows some of the abuses which 
should be eliminated by labor within its 
own ranks. When I arrived at the con- 
struction quartermaster’s headquarters I 
found 13 men standing outside the build- 
ing, 1 man inside. The construction 
quartermaster informed me that the man 
inside was C. E. Bush, assistant business 
agent of the Jacksonville Local No. 13 
of Asbestos Workers. He had come to 
the job and pulled these 13 asbestos 
workers off the project without consult- 
ing either the contractor, the post com- 
mander, the engineer, or the construction 
quartermaster because he had not given 
them permits to work. After the con- 
struction quartermaster was through 
with him I questioned him, 
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He told me that Jacksonville Local, No. 
13, of this union, which he represented, 
was organized February 1, 1940; that 
they had six charter members of whom 
four were officers, W. T. Speers, presi- 
dent; R. E. Von Nagel, Jr., vice president; 
R. E. Von Nagel, business agent, secre- 
tary, and recording seeretary; C. E. Bush, 
assistant business agent. On the date 
this conversation took place, that is Feb- 
ruary 24, 1941, he informed me that they 
still had only eight members; that the 
eight men had organized this local; had 
paid $25 for the charter; that while their 
initiation fee was $50, six of the eight 
were charter members and two trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia and nothing 
had been paid into the local outside of 
the charter fees. He informed me that 
this little group had fixed the scale of 
wages adopted by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Bacon-Davis Act. 

He claimed, however, that they were 
issuing permits without a fee but asked 
for a donation. He would state the 
amount of donation required. He in- 
formed me further that 48 asbestos 
workers were working on the job. Only 
5 of the 48 belonged to a union. I asked 
him about nearby unions and he said 
that the Tampa, Fla., local had 6 mem- 
bers and the Charleston, S. C., local had 
40 members. I interviewed each of the 
13 men who had been pulled off the job. 
Twelve of the thirteen told me that they 
were experienced asbestos workers and 
none of them belonged to the union. 
They said they did not want to join a 
union. The spokesman for the 13 said 
that they had come over from Camp 
Jackson and went to work on the job 
when this assistant business agent pulled 
them off. After going over the matter, 
the 13 men went back on the job. I do 
not know whether or not permits were 
issued later. 

EQUIPMENT 


The appraised value of the following 
equipment used on job was $4,638,605.82. 
The rental cost up to February 20 was 
$1,992,080.56. Equipment used included 
25 cranes, 18 bulldozers, 13 tractors, 10 
tractor-scrapers, 6 graders, 16 rollers, 13 
concrete mixers, 380 stake trucks, 300 
pick-up trucks, 320 dump trucks, 10 semi- 
trailers, 8 water wagons, 3 pole-setting 
trucks. 

The rental paid exceeded the Associated 
General Contractors’ rates and was on a 
negotiated basis. Sixty-six percent of the 
heavy equipment has been released to the 
owner and one-third of the light equip- 
ment has been returned to the owners, 
one-third has been recaptured by the 
post quartermaster, and the remaining 
one-third is still used on this project at 
rates originally arrived at. I am in- 
formed that rental paid for the 700 trucks 
will closely approach their value and it 
is recommended that they be ordered 
recaptured. Additional funds necessary 
to recapture 700 trucks will not exceed 
$200,000. 

RAILROADS 

Twenty-six miles of railroad was built 
at this camp including a branch line of 
10 miles. Army regulations, I am in- 
formed, provide that at least an 80-pound 
rail should be used. The construction 
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quartermaster purchased 60-pound rails 
from the Southern Railroad Co., which 
had, I am informed, miles of this rail on 
hand and was trying to get rid of it to put 
in a heavier rail. When I spoke to the 
camp construction quartermaster about 
this matter he informed me that he had 
called the attention of the Washington 
Office to the fact that the regulations re- 
quired 80-pound rails but was told to pur- 
chase the 60-pound rails nevertheless. I 
am informed that the larger railroads 
are now using 140-pound rails. 

I knew it was customary for the con- 
struction quartermasters of the camps to 
have a stenographer take down the tele- 
phone conversations with the Washington 
office. I asked for and have in my file a 
transcript of the telephone conversation 
which took place on February 19, 1941, at 
approximately 5:30 p. m., between Capt. 
E. E. Kirkpatrick, of the Construction 
Quartermaster Office in Washington, and 
Maj, James R. Rundell, at Camp Bland- 
= A part of this conversation was as 

ollows: 


Captain Krreparrick. Curtail rail work as 
directed by Captain Tatum this week end. 

Major RUNDELL. What does that mean? 
Cut it out? 

Captain Kiexpararicx. Do what they say do. 
That doesn’t include buying extra rail. 4 

Major RUNpRIL. Have you ever looked at 
the specifications written in instructions to 
O. Q. M.’s as to weight of rails? 

Captain KIRKPATRICK. No; I haven't. 


Major RUNDELL. It says not less than 80 
pounds, 


Captain KIRKPATRICK, The 
like it 18. y say to leave it 


Major RUNDELL. O. K. 


It looks to me as though the Southern 
Railroad Co. unloaded some of its light 
rails on the Army, and I am wondering 
what is going to happen should the Army 
ever attempt to send a train load of 
mechanized equipment or railroad artil- 
lery over this 60-pound rail to Camp 
Blanding. 

PROGRESS SHEET 


I had the contract engineer make me 
@ progress sheet showing, first, the theo- 
retical progress required to complete the 
project on the latest date set; second, a 
line showing the progress and variations 
of the pay roll as to the amount paid 
each week; and, third, a line showing the 
actual progress of the job. This project 
sheet is typical of perhaps 80 percent of 
the projects I visited. When the job was 
commenced, approximately September 10, 
orders were given to complete it by De- 
cember 1. Pay rolls skyrocketed until 
approximately December 5, when they 
reached a peak of $850,000 a week. They 
sagged during Christmas week to ap- 
proximately $400,000 a week, when the 
men went home for Christmas, and then 
went back up again on January 4 to 
approximately $790,000. 

On about December 20, Maj. J. R. 
Rundell was appointed construction 
quartermaster, Maj. M. W. Cochran was 
appointed supervising construction quar- 
termaster, and H. W. McKenzie was 
appointed construction superintendent 
for the contractor. Immediately pay 
rolis began to come down and the actual 
progress went up until we found that 
between December 18 and February 12 
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pay rolls had come down from $845,000 
to $545,000, while progress had gone up 
from 29 to 86 percent. 

I intended visiting the camp on Mon- 
day, February 24, but learned that Secre- 
tary of War Hon. Henry L. Stimson and 
the construction quartermaster of the 
United States Army, Brig. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, were to be there on Monday, 
I delayed my visit for a day as I did 
not want to interfere with the visit of 
the Secretary of War and the construc- 
tion quartermaster. 

Upon arriving at the camp the next 
day I purchased a copy of the Jackson- 
ville paper which read in part as fol- 
lows: Headline, “Stimson is pleased with 
Camp Blanding,” and then the article 
continued as follows: 

Camp Blanding, February 25. Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson made a hurried in- 
spection of this sprawling military training 
center yesterday and expressed himself sat- 
isfled with the progress of construction, “I 
am very impressed with Camp Blanding,” 
the War Secretary said, “Especially am I 
amazed at the way construction difficulties 
were surmounted and the progress made.” 


When I went into consultation with 
the construction quartermaster, the sup- 
pervising construction quartermaster, 
the contractor, and engineer, I thought 
at first that I met with some hostility on 
the part of the contractor and the en- 
gineer. Questioning them I discovered 
to my amazement that the construction 
quartermaster, Major Rundell, acting 
under instructions had just handed the 
contractor and engineer each a letter 
terminating their services forthwith with 
the instructions to close shop by March 
15. The job was then 86 percent com- 
plete. I asked them for the reasons and 
they stated no reasons were given. I 
insisted upon seeing the two letters and 
found that no reasons were given in the 
letters. While questioning the camp 
construction quartermaster he informed 
me that he had been instructed to make 
new estimates for the remainder of the 
job and let a new contract. 

I later called General Somervell on the 
phone and was informed that they were 
to close up by March 15. I made a state- 
ment then, which I wish to repeat, that 
a contractor must be grossly inefficient 
to be discharged when the job is 86 per- 
cent complete; and if this contractor and 
engineer were grossly inefficient, then 
those in the Army in charge of construc- 
tion were a long time finding it out. 
Incidentally, Starrett Bros. & Eken were 
the contractors, I am informed, who built 
the Empire State Building in New York. 
The progress sheet shows that marked 
progress was made between December 25 
and February 24, and that during the 
same period pay rolls were reduced al- 
most one-third. The men to whom the 
credit must go were the new construction 
quartermaster, Maj. J. R. Rundell; the 
supervising construction quartermaster, 
Maj. M. W. Cochran; and Mr. H. W. 
McKenzie, the superintendent of the con- 
struction for the contractor—Starrett 
Bros. & Eken. Imagine my further sur- 
prise when I was sent a copy of a tele- 
gram sent by the construction quarter- 
master to Maj. James R. Rundell, camp 
construction quartermaster, under date 
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of March 1, 1941, which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

You will not approve reimbursement of the 
pay of Mr. McKenzie, brother-in-law of Major 
Cochran, on the contractor's pay roll, effec- 
tive this date, 


Signed, Somervell, assistant quarter- 
master general. 

I do not know whether the construc- 
tion quartermaster had any reasons for 
discharging this superintendent other 
than that named in the telegram. If 
being a brother-in-law to an Army officer 
or Government employee disqualifies a 
person from remaining in the Govern- 
meni’s service, then Mr. McKenzie is not 
the only one that ought to bo discharged. 
If the Government were to discharge 
everyone in the city of Washington who 
has a brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
father-in-law, or mother-in-law, or some 
other relative on the pay roll, there 
would be an exodus of Government em- 
ployees out of the city of Washington, 
like the children of Israel leaving Egypt— 
and they would not be on their way to 
the Promised Land. 


CRUSHED-ROCK CONTRACT 


While at Camp Jackson, S. C., and at 
some other points, I observed roads were 
constructed through the stabilization 
method, that is, using sand with oil and 
using clay as a binder. At Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla., rock was purchased at a cost 
of $2.15 per ton, delivered on the job, to 
build these roads. Seven hundred and 
thirty-one thousand four hundred and 
thirty square yards of roadway and 345,- 
000 square yards of parkway were built 
in this manner. The total cost of this 
1,076,430 square yards of road and park- 
way at $1.15 per square yard was 
$1,247,000. Engineers inform me that 
this road and parkway could have been 
built by the stabilization method at 65 
cents per square yard, or at a total cost of 
approximately $700,000, or at a saving of 
$547,000. Engineers inform me that this 
method of building road has been very 
satisfactory and could be used in south- 
ern climates during the winter months 
because there is no frost. The rock was 
furnished by a firm named McLeod & 
Wolfe, of Orlando, Fla. I have further 
information that this copartnership was 
formed last July and that it was formed 
to get in on the Blanding contract be- 
cause the individuals were not financially 
able to get in individually; that the New 
York firm who took this job did so with 
the understanding that McLeod & Wolfe 
were to be given the stone contract. 
While I have some evidence along this 
line, I, of course, could not call witnesses 
and was not able to verify the informa- 
tion I had. 

This firm, I am also informed, fur- 
nished approximately 50 percent of the 
heavy equipment. I have a statement 
showing the amount of rental paid 
monthly for each type of equipment up 
to March ist. The amount of rental paid 
for heavy equipment was as follows: 


September $9, 824. 25 
OCtO DER eee cacen 189, 448. 99 
6%0—T—350ſ 245, 799. 16 
December 201. 024. 74 
January ==- 127,476.08 
February 6, 000. 00 
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or a total of approximately $850,000 paid 
for heavy equipment. The February fig- 
ures were given me after I had the origi- 
nal statement. The March figures are 
not yet available. If McLeod & Wolfe 
were paid 50 percent of the rental on 
heavy equipment, then they received 
Somewhere between $400,000 and $500,- 
000 for such rental. 

It should be noted further that the 
largest reduction in equipment rental was 
made after the new construction quarter- 
master, Maj, J. R. Rundell, the super- 
vising quartermaster, Maj. M. W. Coch- 
Tan, and the new superintendent of the 
contractor, H. W. McKenzie, came on the 
job. In fact, the heavy equipment rentals 
were reduced $75,000 between December 
and January and over $50,000 between 
January and February. While a part of 
this reduction was undoubtedly due to 
the fact that the equipment was no longer 
necessary, the rapid reduction was made, 
I am informed, because they had been 
using too much heavy equipment on the 
job. When I was there on February 25 
there was still a great deal of work being 
done requiring heavy equipment. 

Mr. H. W. McKenzie, former superin- 
tendent of the contractor, informed me 
that he had left unfinished portions of 
roads so that he could use surplus rock 
which was left from various parts of the 
reservation. He left just enough work 
undone to utilize this surplus rock. 
There also remained to be done 600,000 
square yards of motor parkway. Mr. Me- 
Kenzie recommended that this motor 
parkway be done by using the stabiliza- 
tion method, at a cost of 65 cents per 
square yard, whereas rock would cost 
$1.15 per square yard. The stabilization 
method would still enable the Army to 
Save 50 cents a square yard on this motor 
parkway, or approximately $300,000. 

May I repeat that Mr. McKenzie was 
construction superintendent of the Mich- 
igan State Highway Department as far 
back as 1923. He has years of experience 
both as an engineer and as a contractor 
with the construction of roads of all types. 
I personally know him to be one of the 
best-informed men in the State of Michi- 
gan on this type of contract. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie has constructed 150 miles of con- 
crete roads in Michigan, 12 miles of 
grading, and 23 miles of stabilized surface 
on the Skyline Drive, 6 miles of grading 
and paving on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, and many other projects. 

After Mr. McKenzie had made this 
recommendation the construction quar- 
termaster of the United States Army sent 
the telegram hereinbefore mentioned in- 
structing the camp construction quarter- 
master to stop his pay because he was a 
brother-in-law of Major Cochran, the 
supervising quartermaster. I am further 
informed that the following Saturday 
after McKenzie was fired the Army 
ordered McLeod & Wolfe to deliver 60,000 
tons of rock at $2.15 per ton, or at a cost 
of $120,000, to finish the work which Mc- 
Kenzie was going to complete with sur- 
plus rock. It is my recommendation that 
either the Military Affairs Committee or 
some other committee investigate thor- 
oughly—and when I say thoroughly I 
mean thoroughly—not only the rock 
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contract, but the equipment-rental situ- 
ation, the railroad contract, including the 
purchase of 26 miles of 60-pound rails, as 
well as the reasons why this site was 
selected. 

There follows a comparison of some of 
the original estimates and final costs: 


Original |Approximate 
cost 


estimate | actual 


Railroads... $225, 000 


. 400,000 
undry ... 
Bakery 70, 000 
Cold storage W — 300, 000 
1 2 built, including equipment. 
CONCLUSIONS 


First. Site: There is no question in my 
mind but that the selection of this site, 
40 percent of which is below lake level, 
was not only unfortunate and extremely 
expensive, but shows gross inefficiency 
and a total disregard for taxpayers’ in- 
terests. While there would have been 
necessary a certain amount of grading in 
any site, much of the expense of remov- 
ing the 2,000,000 cubic yards of earth; the 
taking out of 650,000 cubic yards of muck 
and refilling with sand; the cost of rent- 
ing and operating the well-point system; 
the removal of 1,000 tents and frames 
and filling in the ground after tent 
frames had been set; the major portion 
of the nearly $2,000,000 spent for equip- 
ment rental, much of which was heavy 
equipment, made necessary by the na- 
ture of the site; the miles of surface 
ditches and underground tiling; all of 
this and many more items can be 
charged to improper selection of a site. 

I have not attempted to ascertain or 
estimate the amount of such excess cost, 
but will state that General Somervell 
testified before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee on February 26 that it cost the 
Army $5,000,000 more than they expected 
it would for preparing the site. Assum- 
ing this estimate is accurate, nearly 20 
percent of the cost of the entire project 
can be charged to the improper selec- 
tion of this site and inefficiency. 

Second. Labor: Excess cost of labor on 
this project was due to three factors: (a) 
Increase of wage scale over original de- 
termination by Secretary of Labor under 
Bacon-Davis Act. This accounted for 
$935,200 of the labor increase, $672,000 
of which was due to increasing common 
labor from 30 to 40 cents an hour and 
other crafts as set forth on page 9. In 
view of the distance that labor had to 
come to work, increased costs of living 
expenses and particularly rents, no large 
town being in the vicinity of this camp, 
I am of the opinion that this increase 
was justified. (b) One million and 
seventy-nine thousand dollars was paid 
out for overtime on this project, making 
the total cost of overtime and increased 
wage scale approximately $2,014,600. (c) 
An examination of the project chart and 
the weekly pay roll shows that there was a 
further large increase in the labor costs 
due to the attempt to complete the job 
within too short a time. The first 46 per- 
cent of job cost $6,880,000 in labor 
while the next 48 percent of job cost 
$4,100,000 in labor. Part of this increase 
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is reflected, of course, in the overtime 
item set forth above. These two items, 
that is, overtime and crowding the job, 
during the first half of the construction 
period resulted in an increase of labor 
cost that in my judgment was not 
justified. 

As soon as the change was made in 
construction quartermasters, assigning 
not only a new man for that job but 
assigning a supervising construction 
quartermaster, and when the contractor 
employed an additional or new superin- 
tendant, order came out of chaos, pay 
rolls began to come down and progress 
shoot up as is shown by pay-roll and 
progress sheets. 

Third. Railroads: It was in my judg- 
ment a serious mistake, to say the least, 
when 60-pound rails were used in the 
camp and siding railroad construction. 
These camps should be constructed so as 
to enable the shipment of all types of 
equipment, such as heavy tanks, heavy 
artillery, and so forth, by rail, as this type 
of shipment should be a part of the train- 
ing of troops. They should be trained to 
do the things they will have to do in times 
of war. I hesitate to predict what will 
happen should an attempt be made to 
ship heavy tank equipment, heavy field or 
railroad artillery into the camp over 
these 60-pound rails, 

Fourth. Equipment: Equipment has 
already been discussed in discussing the 
site. In my judgment, the excessive sum 
paid for equipment was due, first, to the 
site which made such equipment neces- 
sary, second, to the fact that one-third 
of the equipment had to be shipped in 
from New York as only two-thirds of the 
required type was available in the area. 
This made it necessary not only to pay 
freight but to pay rental costs far in 
excess of the associated general con- 
tractor rates. 

Fifth. Contractor, engineer, and con- 
struction quartermaster: Investigation 
by myself shows that the personnel of 
the contracting company—engineer, con- 
struction quartermaster, and supervising 
construction quartermaster—were all 
men with years of outstanding experi- 
ence. The contracting firm, Starrett 
Bros. & Eken, has a long record as con- 
struction contractors and built the Em- 
pire State Building and many other large 
projects. Maj. James R. Rundell has a 
record as a professional engineer extend- 
ing over a long period of years. Maj. 
M. W. Cochran was engineer of the 
Michigan State Highway Department 
under Gov. Alex Groesbeck in 1921 to 
1923 when Michigan made great strides 
forward in road building, and the super- 
intendent of the contractor, H. W. Mc- 
Kenzie, was construction engineer of the 
same department for a long period after 
1923. All are trained men with years of 
experience and outstanding records. 

Sixth. Lumber: Approximately 54,000,- 
000 feet of lumber was purchased for 
$2,150,000 at an average price of $40 per 
thousand. The average price ranged, ac- 
cording to the quartermaster general, 
from $30 per thousand to $40 per thou- 
sand board feet, depending upon the time 
purchased and the distance from the pro- 
ducing area. In view of these facts and 
the further fact that this lumber was 
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purchased in the South and near the pro- 
ducing areas, it seems to me that the price 
paid was from 20 to 25 percent too high. 

Seventh. Construction quartermaster: 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the present construction quartermaster, 
Brig. Gen. Brehon Somervell, was ap- 
pointed to this position on December 13, 
1940. {Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am now ready to yield 
for questions. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the early part of the gentleman’s dis- 
cussion he referred to the excavation of 
a great mi ny acres of muck. What was 
done with the muck? 

Mr. ENGEL. It was taken out on high 
ground and dried. Then white sand was 
hauled in by truck and dumped where the 
muck had been taken out. General Som- 
ervell testified before the committee that 
it cost the Army $5,000,000 more than 
they expected it to cost because of the 
nature of the site of Camp Blanding. 

Mr. REED of New York. Who selected 
the site? 

Pct ENGEL. The Army approved the 

Mr. REED of New York. Did they 
originally recommend that site? 

Mr. ENGEL. The engineers recom- 
mended it and the Army approved it, I 
am told. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Just one question. 
Did political consideration enter into the 
Selection of the site? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not know whether 
it did or not and I do not want to go into 
anything political. I am trying to han- 
dle the financial end of it. All I know 
is that the site is there and that the 
Army explained why that site was 
chosen. 

Mr. HARTER. Will the gentleman 
explain to the House the method of the 
selection of these sites for camps and 
cantonments? 

Mr. ENGEL. As I understand the 
site is approved by the corps area com- 
mander of the Army. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Was the 
contract to which the gentleman re- 
ferred let on a fixed-fee basis? 

Mr. ENGEL. It was a fixed-fee con- 
tract. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. And it 
was not let to a Florida contractor or 
one who was thoroughly familiar with 
that land, was it? 

Mr. ENGEL. The contract was let to 
a New York firm. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. He was 
not a Florida contractor? 

Mr. ENGEL. No. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Was the firm of 
McLeod & Wolfe, to whom the gentleman 
referred, Florida contractors? 

Mr. ENGEL. They are located at 
Orlando, Fla. f 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Did 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House have anything to do with the 
selection of the site? 

Mr. ENGEL. No. As far as I know 
the corps area commander selected the 
site. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Under 
the procedure we have in the Naval 
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Affairs Committee before each individual 
site is determined upon it has to be ap- 
proved by the Naval Affairs Committee. 
I wonder why that policy has never been 
followed by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not believe the 
Military Affairs Committee does that. 
Another point I want to touch on is the 
cost of the utilities. In every case I 
found that the utilities cost was from 
three to four times the amount orig- 
inally estimated. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I have 
listened with great interest to what the 
gentleman has had to say concerning 
Camp Blanding. During your talk I 
have been trying to decide whether or 
not there was any corruption implied on 
the part of anyone in the War Depart- 
ment in the selection of contractors. 
And further, whether any consideration 
entered into their selection other than 
the belief of the department head mak- 
ing the selection of the contractor, that 
he was best qualified because of experi- 
ence and knowledge to do the job? 

Mr, ENGEL. If spending $5,000,000 
more on a site or 20 percent of the cost 
of the entire project is not an evidence 
of inefficiency on the part of someone, 
I do not know what is. 

Mr, MARTIN J. KENNEDY. But it 
is not inefficiency on the part of the 
contractor. That error in the estimated 
cost was made by the engineers of the 
War Department. 

Mr. ENGEL. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the contractor was on the 
up-and-up with me. He was absolutely 
on the level and gave me everything I 
wanted, I was impressed with the effi- 
ciency of his organization. The trouble 
was in this as in many other cases they 
did not always follow the contractor’s 
and the engineer’s recommendation. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. I believe 
in the selection of contractors it was the 
rule to consider all available contractors 
of the country. They were invited to 
submit a résumé of their qualifications 
and on the basis of their experience were 
given jobs. A number of these successful 
firms are located in my city, and I know 
many of them. They represent the best 
in the industry and have a long history of 
successful work well done. I refer par- 
ticularly to firms like Starrett Bros. & 
Eken and Walsh Bros. Construction Co. 

Mr. ENGEL. The gentleman will 
pardon me. I just mentioned that Star- 
rett Bros. had put up the Empire State 
Building in New York. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 390. An act relating to foreign accounts 
in Federal Reserve banks and insured banks. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HOOK. Mr, Speaker, I move that 


the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the petro- 
leum investigating subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 2, 
1941, to resume hearings on national de- 
fense in connection with oil. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Thursday, 
April 3, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 328, 
House Office Building, to consider H. R. 
1037, to establish a national land policy 
and to provide homesteads for actual 
farm families. Open hearing. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Wednesday, April 9, and Thursday, 
April 10, 1941, at 10 a. m. each day— 
resume hearings on H. R. 3359 and H. R. 
3360, relating to preventing publication 
of inventions and prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents, respectively. 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 123 
(identical resolutions), relating to pay- 
ment of royalties for use abroad of 
American patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, secret formulas, and processes. 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 8 of 
the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, so as to preserve the rights of 
authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund, and H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


389. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
remove certain restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of retired personnel of the Regu- 
lar Army on active duty; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

390. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 22, 
1941, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on 
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reexamination of Lorain Harbor, Ohio, re- 
quested by resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted October 24, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 161); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed with an illustration. 

391. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend section 1 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that funds allocated 
to Puerto Rico under the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 may be expended 
for permanent rehabilitation, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 11, 1936; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

392. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, and the Annual 
Report of the City of New York, covering 
operations of the foreign-trade zone at 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., during the 
calendar year 1939; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

393. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1942, as amendments to the Budget for 
said fiscal year, involving a net increase of 
$19,700,000, together with a proposed au- 
thorization for the expenditure of $165,000 
from Indian tribal funds (H. Doc. No. 159); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

394. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the Budget for 1942 for the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 
amounting to $88,480 (H. Doc. No. 160); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. CAMP: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4228. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code by adding thereto a new section au- 
thorizing, for the purpose of detecting or 
preventing certain crimes, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice, when specifically authorized by the 
Attorney General of the United States, to 
intercept, listen in on, or record telephone, 
telegraph, or radio messages or communica- 
tions; and making such authorizations and 
communications, and testimony concerning 
same, admissible evidence; and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
358). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 162. Resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs to 
study the progress of the national-defense 
program; without amendment (Rept. No. 
359). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. H. R. 4256. A bill granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain 
dependents of veterans of the Civil War; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 357). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4257. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4258. A bill to supplement the navi- 
gation laws and facilitate the maintenance 
of discipline on board vessels of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EDELSTEIN: 

H. R. 4259. A bill to amend section 3466 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALE: 

H. R. 4260. A bill authorizing the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, jointly or sep- 
arately, to acquire bridges now existing or to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the St. Croix River, also 
known as Lake St. Croix, at or near Hudson, 
Wis.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4261. A bill for the acquisition of In- 
dian lands for the Central Valley project, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 4262. A bill to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, with respect to counsel in 
certain matters; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. R. 4263. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the fifth 
judicial circuit of the northern division of 
Alabama; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H. R. 4264. A bill to provide for assump- 
tion of local bonded indebtedness by the 
United States in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. R. 4265. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect 
to the base period for wool; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 4266. A bill to establish a Board of 

8 Service Appeals; to the Committee on 
e Civil Service. 
By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 4267. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of me Interior to convey a certain tract 
to the State of Oregon to be used 
c park purposes; to the Committee 


By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution relating to 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: 

H. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution pro- 
hibiting vessels of the United States from 
convoying supplies, materials, or ammuni- 
tion of war to belligerent countries; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. Res. 171. Resolution creating a special 

committee to investigate the national-de- 


fense program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
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United States to consider their House Joint 

Memorial No. 10, concerning the Interna- 
tional Salmon Treaty; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 4268. A bill for the relief of Christo- 
pher C. Cole; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 4269, A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Mrs. Theodore Hebert; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 4270. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

M. Cutts; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McLEAN: 

H.R.4271. A bill for the relief of Josefa 
Niziolek; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4272. A bill for the relief of Dave 

Hougardy; to the Committee on Claims. 
Mr. SIMPSON: 

H. R. 4273. A bill for the relief of Patrick 

Collins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Miss SUMNER of Illinois: 

H. R. 4274. A bill granting a pension to 
Florence Montgomery; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL: 

H. R. 4275. A bill awarding the Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Capt. Edgar B. 
Dunlap, Infantry, Eighty-second Division; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


639. By Mr. ANDREWS: Resolutions 
adopted by the Niagara Frontier Committee 
for the Defense of America, of Buffalo, and 
VFC soatamane 
Niagara County, N. Y., protesting against 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project; ors 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

640. Also, resolution adopted by the State 
Assembly of New York on March 18 favoring 
the appropriation of adequate funds for a 
program of military highway construction 
for the safety and security of the State and 
Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

641. By Mr. BOLLES: Memorial requesting 
the Congress to pass, and the President of 
the United States to approve, if passed, the 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day resolution 
now pending in Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

642. Also, petition favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 860 to prohibit the sale of alco- 
holic liquors on military or naval reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

643. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of 50 
members of the Passaic County units of the 
New Jersey State music project, protesting 
against any Work Projects Administration 
lay-offs which will cause undue hardships to 
the men affected and their families; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

644. Also, resolution of the mayor and 
council of the Borough of Wanaque, N. J., 
protesting against any additional reduction 
of personnel on Work Projects Administra- 
tions projects; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

645. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the 
Women’s Downtown Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
urging that when Congress considers sugar 
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legislation this year it should include pro- 
visions to curtail any expansion of the beet- 

sugar industry or the tropical cane-sugar 
refining industry; to the Committee on Agri- 


648. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDT: Peti- 
tion of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, opposing the so-called St. 
Lawrence seaway project; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

647. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Wal- 
nut Park (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, re- 
questing that emergency legislation be en- 
acte at once to require compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes, the arbitration to 
proceed without stopping production in the 
industry affected; to the Committee on Labor. 

648. Also, petition of the Common Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, requesting the 
Congress of the United States, to pass, and 
the President of the United States to ap- 
prove, if passed, the General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day resolution novy pending in the 
United States Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

649. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution passed by 
the Waterville Grange, No. 835, of Waterville, 
Wash., urging the adoption by Congress of a 
cost-of-production program for agriculture, 
pointing out that legislation has been passed 
favoring manufacturing and other like busi- 
nesses, and that until legislation placing agri- 
culture on a parity with other businesses is 
passed, our Nation cannot fully prosper; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

650. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
California State Industrial Union Council, 
San Francisco, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
House bill 615, in the interests of forest con- 
servation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

651. Also, petition of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to labor and national defense; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1941 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 31, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God and Heavenly Father, 
through whose mighty power our fathers 
won their liberty of old, whose Presence 
is with Thy children everywhere: We 
commit ourselves and those we love to 
Thy never-failing keeping, in sure and 
certain confidence that Thy sustaining 
Spirit will avail for every need. Grant, 
dear Lord, to those who, in the service 
of their country, are separated from 
their loved ones, a steadfast loyalty, an 
unbroken fidelity to the sacred ties of 
home and kindred. 

In every time of temptation preserve 
all those in training for the national de- 
fense. Thou didst lead them in tender 
childhood by the shepherding of love, 
and, in this day when duty calls for high 
endeavor, do Thou keep their minds 
clean, their thoughts pure, that they may 
be more than conquerors over everything 
that maketh war upon the soul. Fill 
them with wisdom and gird them with 
strength that, with consecrated zeal, 
they may bless Thee for Thy goodness in 
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the past, in the present, in the daytime, 

in the night watches, in the shadow of 

the valley, and in the sunshine of their 

hopes. We ask it in the name of Jesus 

Cares, the great Companion of our souls, 
en, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day of Tuesday, April 1, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a telegram from 
the Governor of Arkansas, which the 
clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., April 1, 1941. 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are today in receipt of the following 
telegram from Senator JoHN E. MILLER: 1 
hereby resign as a United States Senator 
from Arkansas.” 

Homer M. ADKINS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The tele- 
gram will lie on the table. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I 
present the credentials of Hon. LLOYD 
Spencer, appointed by the Governor of 
Arkansas to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Hon. John E. Miller. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, April 1, 1941. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Arkansas, I, Homer M. Adkins, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint LLOYD 
Spencer a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent sald State in the Senate of the United 
States until the vacancy therein caused by 
the resignation of JOHN E. MILLER is filled by 
election, as provided by law. 

Witness His Excellency, our Governor, 
Homer M. Adkins, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Little Rock this Ist day of April in the 
year of our Lord 1941. 

Homer M. ADKINS, 
Governor, 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] C. G. HALL, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The creden- 
tials will be placed on file. 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the 
Senator-designate is present and ready 
to take the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-designate will present himself at 
the desk, the oath of office will be admin- 
istered to him. 

Mr. Spencer, escorted by Mrs. Cara- 
way, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk, and the oath prescribed by law 
was administered to him by the Vice 
President. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 


nicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 


S. 6. An act for the relief of Maude Wilcox; 

8.86. An act for the relief of Worth Gal- 
laher; 

S. 192. An act for the relief of the Johnson 
Flying Service, Inc.; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtyman and Mrs. B. H. Russell; 

S. 246. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Jesus Leyvas; 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Hilda O. 
Allstrom; 

S. 282. An act for the relief of Elmer Lind- 
rud; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt; 

S. 302. An act for the relief of Clayton W. 
Curtis; 

S. 304. An act for the relief of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co.; 

S. 307. An act authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; 

S. 417. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; 

S. 429. An act for the relief of Mattie E. 
Baumgarten; 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Addie Myers; 

S. 431. An act for the relief of Mabel Foote 

Ramsey: 
S. 433. An act to relieve disbursing officers, 
certifying officers, and payees in respect of 
certain payments made in contravention of 
appropriation restrictions regarding citizen- 
ship status; 

S. 441. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; 

S. 527. An act for the relief of Ernest H. 
Steinberg; 

S. 706. An act for the relief of Blanche W. 
Stout; 

S. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; 

S. 790. An act for the relief of M. Seller & 


Co.; 

S. 791. An act for the relief of Dan A. Tar- 
pley, Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley; 

S. 938. An act for the relief of John Mc- 
Alister, Inc.; 

S. 957. An act for the relief of Glen E. 
Robinson, doing business as the Robinson 
Marine Construction Co.; and 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution affirming and 
approving nonrecognition of the transfer of 
any geographic region in this hemisphere 
from one non-American power to another 
non-American power, and providing for con- 
sultation with other American republics in 
the event that such transfer should appear 
likely. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 319) for the 
relief of Virginia Bowen, Willie W. Hud- 
son, and John L. Walker, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bill 
and joint resolution, each with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 432. An act for the relief of Ervine J. 
Stenson; and 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, signed 
at Washington on November 28, 1940, and for 
other purposes, 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 198. An act for the relief of William 
G. Sullivan; 

H. R. 224. An act for the relief of Antone 
and Mary Lipka; 

H. R. 327. An act for the relief of Paula 
Liebau Anderson; 

H. R. 336. An act for the relief of Della B. 
Birnbaum; 

H. R. 438. An act for the relief of Hughey 
Parsley; 

H. R. 513, An act for the relief of Paul T. 
Ward; 

H. R. 682. An act for the relief of Julius 
Springer; 

H. R. 694. An act for the relief of the Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc.; 

H. R. 696. An act for the relief of J. K. 
Love; 

H. R. 701. An act for the relief of the Allen- 
town Airport Corporation; 

H. R. 785. An act for the relief of Charles 
Dancause and Virginia P. Rogers; 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of Catherine 
Ward; 

H. R. 818. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Humble; 

H. R. 819, An act for the relief of Little- 
fleld-Wyman Nurseries; 

H. R. 926. An act for the relief of Hazen G. 
Chamberlain, doctor of medicine, and Cuba 
Memorial Hospital; 

H. R. 1151. An act for the relief of Foot's 
Transfer & Storage Co., Ltd.: 

H. R. 1250. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

H. R. 1267. An act for the relief of Russell 
H. Gauslin; 

H. R. 1349, An act for the relief of Annie 
Brown; 

H. R. 1355. An act for the relief of Adam M. 
Garmon; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; 

H. R. 1678. An act for the relief of W. A. 
Pacht; 

H. R. 1731. An act for the relief of Beulah 
Bell Nolte and George C. Nolte; 

H. R. 2006. An act for the relief of Ben 
Torlan and Joe J. McDonald; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H. R. 2376. An act for the relief of Ethel 
Ray Sowder; 

H. R. 2569. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Woods; 

H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of L. W. 
Marek, Jr.: 

H. R. 2709. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Howard Burkette; 

H. R. 2710. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Kerley; 

H. R. 2742. An act for the relief of Phillip 
Christian Holt; 

H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain officers and enlisted 
men or former officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps for personal pro- 
erty lost, damaged, or destroyed as a result of 
the earthquake which occurred at Managua, 
Nicaragua, on March 31, 1931,” approved Jan- 
uary 21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employ- 
ees for personal property lost or damaged as 
a result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; 

H. R. 3160. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain personnel or former 
personnel of the United States Navy and 
United States Marine Corps for the value of 
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personal effects destroyed as a result of a 
fire at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
on October 27, 1938,” approved June 19, 1939; 

H. R. 3194. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; 

H. R. 3234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lawrence Chlebeck; 

H. R. 3269. An act for the relief of Mary 
Fortune; 

H. R. 3809. An act for the relief of Louis J. 
Banderet; 

H.R.3899. An act for the relief of Tom 
Gentry; 

H. R. 3520, An act for the relief of Gustav 
Schmidt; 

H. R. 3809. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Kelen; 

H. R. 3827. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Clyde Thatcher and her two minor children, 
Marjorie Thatcher and Bobby Thatcher; 

H. R. 3828. An act for the relief of So- 
phrania Holmes; 

H. R. 3846. An act for the relief of certain 
former certifying and disbursing officers of 
the Department of the Interior; 

H. R. 3860. An act for the relief of the Con- 
vertible Door Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 4063. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Her- 
bert M. Gregory; 

H. R. 4064. An act for the relief of W. R. 
Larkin and Dora Larkin, in connection with 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
mance of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation 
project, Idaho; and 

H. R. 4065. An act for the relief of Martin 
F. Gettings. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 6, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate be, and 
is hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 5,000 additional copies of 
the hearings held before said committee on 
the bill (S. 275) entitled “A bill further to 
promote the defense of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: F 


Adams Gerry Pepper 
Alken Gillette Radcliffe 
Andrews Glass Reed 

Austin Green Reynolds 
Batley Guffey Russell 

Ball Gurney Sheppard 
Bankhead Hatch Shipstead 
Barbour Hayden Smith 
Barkley 1 Spencer 
Bilbo Holman Stewart 
Bone Hughes 

Brooks Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow La Follette ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Thomas, Utah 
Butler Lee Tobey 

Byrd Lodge 

Byrnes Lucas Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Vandenberg 
Caraway McNary Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Waligren 
Connally Murdock Wheeler 
Danaher Murray Wiley 

Davis orris Willis 
Ellender OMahoney 

George Overton 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of a death 
in his family. 
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The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Brown], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BUNKER], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr, Herrine], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr, McFarianp], and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr, SCHWARTZ], 
are detained on important public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Map and Mr. Wac- 
NER], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
ster], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jonson], and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. NYE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 43) to carry out the obligations 
of the United States under the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement, signed at 
Washington on November 28, 1940, and 
for other purposes, which was on page 2, 
line 13, after the word “States”, to insert 
a comma and “or in order to make avail- 
able the types of coffee usually consumed 
in the United States.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATOR 


A letter from the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, transmitting his first annual report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or pre- 
sented by Senators, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A paper in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Walter Peterson, of New York City, N. Y. 
praying that the United States keep out of 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa, memorializing Congress 
to liberalize the regulations governing the 
allccation of Federal funds to the various 
States for the purpose of building farm-to- 
market roads, etc.; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. (See concurrent res- 
olution printed in full when presented by 
Mr. GILLETTE on the 31st ultimo.) 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 
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“Committee substitute for House Joint Me- 
morial 16 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; to the 
Congress of the United States; to the 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior; to the Honorable Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture; and to 
the Honorable Anthony J Dimond, Dele- 
gate from Alaska to Congress: 

Four memorlalist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in fifteenth regular ses- 
sion assembled, respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
and the Chief Executive of the Nation, His 
Excellency, the Honorable Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, have expressed deep interest in the need 
for the development of Alaska’s great natu- 
ral resources; and 

“Whereas since 1937 that interest has been 
demonstrated by studies by experts repre- 
senting several Federal Government depart- 
ments and agencies directed toward land 
use and land classification, industrial, and 
manufacturing possibilities; and 

“Whereas Alaska realizes the value of such 
studies and has, through its own departments 
and agencies, cooperated fully in these activ- 
ities; and 

“Whereas the need for such development 
in connection with the overexpanding na- 
tional-defense program in the Territory, 
makes it more vital for such development to 
be intensified; and 

“Whereas such development has been and 
is being hampered by the long-standing 
practice of withdrawals from public occu- 
pancy and use of both land and resources 
and the indiscriminate establishment of res- 
ervations which bar such development and 
discourage the investment of private capital 
in business and industry; and 

“Whereas such glaring examples are the 
Tetlin Indian Reservation, created by Execu- 
tive order of Hon. Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States, dated June 10, 
1930, which has had the effect of discourag- 
ing prospecting and mining in a large area, 
to the disadvantage of both National and 
Territorial interests; the creation of national 
monuments in the Mount Katmai area and 
the Glacier Bay districts, which have merely 
locked up vast acreages without any efforts 
by the responsible agencies to make them 
accessible to the general public for recrea- 
tional purposes; the temporary withdrawal 
of 500 square miles in the vicinity of Eklutna 
by the Secretary of the Intericr, which in- 
cludes 25 miles of public highways on the 
route between Anchorage and Palmer and 
public-school lands granted to the Territory 
of Alaska by Congress, all of which with- 
drawals and reservations have been made 
without regard for the equity held by home- 
steaders and other settlers on the land who 
have been forced to appeal to Congress for 
relief and adjudications of their claims; and 

“Whereas the wise utilization of the Na- 
tion’s wealth of the country are being de- 
pleted, but rather in the balanced develop- 
ment of all sections; and 

“Whereas there is a strong trend toward 
planned economy for the whole Nation, 
which, together with national defense and 
other factors, makes this a critical time for 
vigorous action by the Congress and the 
national administration to adopt a policy 
of immediate and fullest orderly utiliza- 
tion of Alaska’s natural resources for the 
following reasons: 

“1, Producers of manufactured goods in 
the States need a greater domestic market; 

2. Alaska is capable of becoming a much 
greater market, demanding larger and larger 
quantities of such goods. What is needed 
to bring about this is realization of its eco- 
nomic possibilities; 

“3. The needed development is being seri- 
ously retarded by reservation withdray è 
numerous and overlapping buréaucratic 
control, and doubt and uncertainty created 
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in private investors by threats of more ex- 
tensive withdrawals: Now, therefore, 

“We your memorialist earnestly request 
that the National Government reexamine 
the policies regarding withdrawal of public 
lands and land and resource reservations, 
restoring to public entry, occupation, and 
use those areas which have heretofore been 
set aside that now serve no useful public 
purpose, and, further, that no additional 
reservations and withdrawals be made with- 
out Alaskans be first given an opportunity 
to be heard on them. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the House, March 14, 1941.” 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Iowa, remonstrating against appropriation 
by the United States of certain lands in the 
northern and western portions of Lee County, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens and members of the Townsend Old- 
Age Pension Club, of Delphos and vicinity, in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation embodying the provisions 
of the Townsend recovery plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MALONEY, from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds: 

H. R. 3486. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation of an additional $150,000,000 for 
defense housing; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 159). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 991. A bill for the relief of the widow 
of the late Artis J. Chitty; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 160). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. Res. 53. Resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation with respect to the development 
of the mineral resources of the public lands 
of the United States and laws relating thereto 
(submitted by Mr, O'MAHONEY on January 23, 
1941); without amendment (Rept. No. 161); 
and, under the rule, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; and 

S. 178. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue oil and gas leases on cer- 
tain lands; with amendments (Rept. No. 162). 

By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 850. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase refuge lands 
within the State of South Carolina for the 
perpetuation of the eastern wild turkey and 
to provide pure-blood brood stock for re- 
stocking within its mative range, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 163); and 

S. 1250. A bill to provide for withholding 
from the normal channels of trade and com- 
merce cotton of the 1940 and previous crops 
which is owned by the Government or which 
is pledged as security for Government loans; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 164). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S. 1059. A bill to expedite the national de- 
fense by clarifying the application of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to 
the requirement of mandatory performance 
and payment bonds in connection with sup- 
ply contracts; with amendments (Rept. No. 
165). 

By Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. R. 538. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
166). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Several officers to be chief gunners in the 
Coast Guard. 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1291. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to cancel pat- 
ent in fee issued to Lizzie Smith; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 1292. A bill to remove certain restric- 
tions upon the employment of retired per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army on active duty; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

S. 1293. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the tribal 
council of the Coeur d’Alene Tribe of Indians 
in the construction of a church for the use 
of the Indians of such tribe; and 

S. 1294. A bill for the relief of W. R. Larkin 
and Dora Larkin, in connection with the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 
OR REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, or referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R.3860. An act for the relief of the 
Convertible Door Manufacturing Co.; to the 
calendar. 

H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
former officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the 
earthquake which occurred at Managua, 
Nicaragua, on March 31, 1931,” approved 
January 21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the re- 
imbursement of certain Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel and former Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps personnel and certain Federal civil 
employees for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as a result of the hurricane and flood 
at Parris Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; 
and 

H. R. 3160. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former per- 
sonnel of the United States Navy and United 
States Marine Corps for the value of per- 
sonal effects destroyed as a result of a fire 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., on Oc- 
tober 27, 1938,” approved June 19, 1939; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 3809. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Kelen; to the Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 198. An act for the relief of William 
G. Sullivan; 

H. R. 224. An act for the relief of Antone 
and Mary Lipka; 

H. R. 327. An act for the relief of Paula 
Liebau Anderson; 

H.R.336. An act for the relief of Della B. 
Birnbaum; 

H. R. 438. An act for the relief of Hughey 
Parsley; 
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H. R. 513. An act for the relief of Paul T. 
Ward; 

H. R. 682. An act for the relief of Julius 
Springer; 

H. R. 694. An act for the relief of the Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc.; 

H.R.696. An act for the relief of J. K. 
Love; 

H. R. 701. An act for the relief of the Allen- 
town Airport Corporation; 

H. R. 785. An act for the relief of Charles 
Dancause and Virginia P. Rogers; 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of Catherine 
Ward; 

H. R. 818. An act for the relief of Lucia 
Humble; 

H. R. 819. An act for the relief of Little- 
field-Wyman Nurseries; 

H. R. 926. An act for the relief of Hazen G. 
Chamberlain, doctor of medicine, and Cuba 
Memorial Hospital; 

H. R. 1151. An act for the relief of Foot's 
Transfer and Storage Co., Ltd.; 

H. R. 1250. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

H. R. 1267. An act for the relief of Russell 
H. Gauslin; 

H. R. 1349. An act for the relief of Annie 
Brown; 

H. R. 1355. An act for the relief of Adam M. 
Garmon; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of William 
H. Dugdale and wife; 

H.R. 1678. An act for the relief of W. A. 
Facht; 

H.R.1731. An act for the relief of Beulah 
Bell Nolte and George C. Nolte; 

H. R. 2006. An act for the relief of Ben 
Torian and Joe J. McDonald; 

H.R. 2209. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H. R. 2376. An act for the relief of Ethel 
Ray Sowder; 

H. R. 2569. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Woods; 

H. R. 2646. An act for the relief of L. W. 
Marek, Jr.; 

H.R. 2709. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Howard Burkette; 

H. R. 2710. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Kerley; 

H. R. 2742. An act for the relief of Phillip 
Christien Holt; 

H. R. 3194. An act for the relief of Augusta 
Brassil; 

H. R. 3234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lawrence Chlebeck; 

H. R. 3269. An act for the relief of Mary 
Fortune; 

H. R. 3309. An act for the relief of Louis J. 
Banderet; 

H. R. 3399. An act for the relief of Tom 
Gentry; 

H. R. 3520. An act for the relief of Gustav 
Schmidt; 

H. R. 3827. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Clyde Thatcher and her two minor children, 
Marjorie Thatcher and Bobby Thatcher; 

H.R.3828. An act for the relief of So- 
phrania Holmes; 

H. R. 3846. An act for the relief of certain 
former certifying and disbursing officers of 
the Department of the Interior; 

H. R. 4063. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Her- 
bert M. Gregory; and 

H. R. 4065. An act for the relief of Martin 
F. Gettings; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4064. An act for the relief of W. R. 
Larkin and Dora Larkin, in connection with 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Idaho; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT BE- 

FORE CONVENTION OF B'NAI B'RITH, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
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delivered by the Vice President before the 
Triennial Convention of B'nai B'rith at the 
Civic Opera House, Chicago, Il, March 30, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONSERVATION OP MANPOWER—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR WILEY 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject “Our Job—Conservation of Man- 
power,” delivered by him before the Seven- 
teenth Annual Regional Safety Engineering 
Conference and Exhibit of the Western Penn- 
Sylvania Safety Council, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on April 1, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION WEEK 

Mr. CAPPER. asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a statement by 
Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum, executive chairman 
of the Committee for Inter-American Coop- 
eration, relative to Inter-American Coopera- 
tion Week, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS—OUR COUNTRY, RIGHT OR 
WRONG È 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 

titled “Our Country, Right or Wrong,” pub- 
lished in the New York Daily News, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS— 
ARTICLE BY HUGH S. JOHNSON 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson in his column One 
Man's Opinion, published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
LABOR TROUBLES—ARTICLE BY ERNEST 
K. LINDLEY 
[Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Post of April 2, 1941, by 
Ernest K. Lindley entitled “Sharing the 
Blame,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], which is in the nature of an 
amendment to the amendment reported 
by the Senate committee. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF AMERICAN 
VESSELS FOR CONVOYS 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose at this time to address the Senate 
on the matter of convoys, supplementing 
what I said in my remarks 2 days ago, 
when I introduced a joint resolution 
putting a ban upon convoys by the United 
States Government. I am particularly 
pleased to see in the Chamber today the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. I 
desire today to speak very frankly to the 
Senate, and to the American people 
through the Senate, on this vital matter 
of convoys. 

During the congressional debate on 
the lend-lease bill, and at a time when 
millions of our people were apprehensive 
lest we take action to get this country 
into the war, the proponents of the bill 
took the radio and advised the people 
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that the lend-lease bill was the best means 
of keeping this country from becoming 
involved in the war. 

The question of convoys came up in 
conjunction with the lend-lease bill; and 
the Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, 
in public and official statements before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
repeatedly asserted that he was opposed 
to convoys, and that convoys meant war. 
The President of the United States joined 
in this course and said— 


Convoying means shooting, and shooting 
means war. 


Members of the Senate and Members 
of the House and millions of the people 
felt assured that there was no contempla- 
tion by the administration of using con- 
voys and thereby getting this country 
directly and actively into the war. Thus, 
the administration was successful in hav- 
ing the lend-lease bill enacted by a large 
majority in both House and Senate. 

Mr. President, because of a strange 
paradox in our national affairs, evidenced 
by utterances of the Honorable Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Frank Knox, several 
times in the past 2 or 3 months on this 
matter of the potentialities of war and 
the danger from convoys, and his ex- 
pressed attitude thereon, I, in a spirit of 
amazement, addressed to the Secretary 
this morning a telegram which I have 
sent to him, and which I will now read: 

APRIL 2, 1941. 
The SECRETARY, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C.: 

You, as Secretary of the Navy, and the 
President, in official public statements made 
during the past several weeks have empha- 
sized to the people and to the Congress that 
convoying means war for the United States. 

On January 17, in testifying before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, you were 
asked, in connection with the lend-lease bill, 
whether it would be advisable to convoy 
ships, and you answered, “No; no. In my 
judgment, that would be an act of war.” 

On January 31, when testifying on the lend- 
lease bill before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, you were asked the following 
question: “You stand very much opposed to 
the idea of convoying merchantmen across 
the Atlantic?” Your answer was, “Yes,” 
You were then asked the following question: 
“You look upon it as an act of war?” and 
your answer was, “Yes.” Upon further ques- 
tioning you then advised the committee that 
you would change your mind about it if the 
President were to order a convoy. 

The New York Herald Tribune of April 1, in 
an article by Jack Beall, reported on Senate 
debate on a resolution to prohibit convoys, 
and contained the following headline: 
“Knox urges United States escorts.” The 
article stated that “Secretary Knox has op- 
posed for some time any transfer of American 
naval vessels to the British beyond the 50 
destroyers already transferred, but it has not 
been explained until recently that his objec- 
tion was pitched upon a desire to see Ameri- 
can ships, under the American flag and with 
American crews, do the convoying rather 
than upon any hesitation to put the vessels 
at the disposal of the British.” 

Thus we see that in the short space of a 
few weeks, and now that the administration 
has been successful in having the lend-lease 
bill enacted, the weather vane has flopped 
180° and the war clouds are on the way. 
There has to be a reason for this. The only 
deduction that the people can make, unless 
there is further explanation from you, is that 
as you suggested to the Senate Foreign Re- 
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lations Committee, your superior, the Presi- 
dent, has given his orders and you have heard 
his voice. Unless you can publicly explain 
this, this conclusion by the people will be a 
natural one, and they will consider this with 
alarm, in view of the President's own state- 
ment that “Convoying means shooting, and 
shooting means war.” 

CHARLES W. TOBEY, 

United States Senator. 


Two days ago I introduced a joint res- 
olution to prohibit the use of convoys ex- 
cept at a time when the United States is 
engaged in war. Speaking on this floor, 
I prefaced my action with the statement 
that the joint resslution provides a means 
of affording Senators a vehicle to trans- 
late their public statements into this spe- 
cific legislation to keep the country from 
taking this fatal step into the war. I 
stated that it presents the issue directly 
and without equivocation, and will give 
the people an opportunity to see whether 
the administration and the Members of 
the Senate mean business when they say 
they are opposed to our country entering 
the war, 

In view of the oft-repeated assurances 
by the administration’s spokesmen in the 
Senate that they are opposed to our get- 
ting into the war, and that the lend-lease 
bill was the best means of keeping us out 
of the war, I was puzzled to see the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, who is the 
administration’s official spokesman in the 
Senate, stand on his feet, and in my opin- 
ion, defend oonvoys. 

This was a new departure, a surprising 
departure, and if, as it would seem, his 
position reflects the position of the ad- 
ministration, then I say—God help the 
men and women of this country, for as 
sure as death follows life, the United 
States is about to launch into the great- 
est war in the history of the world—a 
costly war, a war which will result in 
thousands upon thousands of American 
casualties. 

The majority leader, the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY], indicated that 
he could see no difference between the 
act of convoying and opening up our har- 
bors to the repair of belligerent vessels, 
which the Congress has already approved 
of. He said that we have already fur- 
nished sufficient provocation for a decla- 
ration of war against us by Germany, and 
that the convoying of ships would “only 
be an incident.” 

Only be an incident? Then he treats 
convoying so lightly? Can it be true that 
it is in the mind of the administration to 
launch on a policy of convoying in the 
face of the President’s statement that 
“convoying means shooting and shooting 
means war“? And in the face of the 
statement of the Secretary of the Navy 
that “convoying means war”? 

The distinguished majority leader 
himself said, in the same debate with me, 
to which I have referred, that if we 
launch into a policy of convoying, it 
would probably mean war to this coun- 
try. And yet he calls convoying “merely 
an incident.” 

I asked the distinguished majority 
leader to indicate if he did not agree that 
convoying would get us into the war, and 
he made a plea in abatement and said: 
“I will express my views on the subject 
when the occasion has arisen.” 
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When the occasion has arisen? Has not 
the occasion arisen now that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has done a complete 
“about face” and come out in favor of 
convoys? If we wait for the occasion of 
actual convoys and wait for war to com- 
mence, then the majority leader’s sug- 
gestion is futile. Blood will already have 
been spilled. 

No; I say the act of convoying is not 
only an incident. It holds in stake the 
lives of millions of Americans. 

I again turn to the majority leader 
and ask him to express his views on the 
subject, not “when the occasion has aris- 
en,” for, I say, if eventually, why not 
now? 

Are not the people of this Nation en- 
titled to a frank debate on this vital 
subject now, while it is on the horizon, 
looming before us, sponsored by no less 
an authority than the distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who eats his words 
uttered in January, reversing himself. 
And I ask, Why? 

So I make my appeal to the distin- 
guished majority leader to enter into this 
debate at this time on this profound, far- 
reaching policy as to the use of convoys. 

I address myself now to my friend, the 
distinguished leader of the great Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. Each of us 
holds him in the highest regard. I say 
to him that he has set forth his views in 
eloquent, terse, epigrammatic language in 
the Recorp, as absolutely opposed to the 
use of convoys, and said that he himself 
would not vote for convoys or use his in- 
fluence therefor unless he was prepared 
to vote for a declaration of war. I turn 
to him now, as chairman of this distin- 
guished committee, and say that in his 
hands there reposes the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator now speaking, and 
I am asking that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations be not only the depositary 
for that document which I filed 2 days 
ago, but that it be considered a live re- 
quest for information as to facts and 
policies on the part of the American 
people, for whom I am one voice, albeit 
a poor one. I ask the Senator if he will 
not agree to take this into an executive 
session for consideration, and report it 
back, even with no recommendation, so 
that it will come back for debate here, 
in order that we who are the representa- 
tives of the plain people throughout this 
country in the hinterland may have an 
opportunity to go on record either for or 
against this tremendously far-reaching 
policy of convoys, which, if persisted in, 
can result in nothing else but war. 

I await the pleasure of the distin- 
guished leader of the majority. Does he 
care to enter into the colloquy with me 
this morning? I am addressing the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator has a perfect right to address 
me, but I am not compelled, because he 
merely addresses me, to enter into a 
debate with him on a subject which I do 
not care to discuss at this time. 

Mr. TOBEY. There is no compulsion 
implied or thought of, but I make the 
suggestion merely because we are here 
in what is supposed to be the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. If that 
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be true, certainly it is not asking too 
much that we deliberate on a great ques- 
tion before our people; and they are 
looking to us, and looking for us not to 
cover up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
permit me, there is nothing I care to 
cover up, there is nothing I have ever 
covered up; but I am not compelled, 
because I happen to occupy temporarily 
a position of some responsibility here, 
to indulge in debate with the Senator 
every time he brings up a subject. 

The resolution to which he refers was 
referred 2 days ago to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. When that mat- 
ter will be taken up by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations I do not know. I 
do not even know that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the chairman, 
knows when it will be taken up. When 
it is taken up it will be given the con- 
sideration to which it is entitled, and 
until that time comes, unless there is an 
occasion, which I do not now see, when 
we should enter into a discussion of the 
subject, I do not see anything to be ac- 
complished by its reiteration. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me ask the Senator 
a question. Will the Senator use his 
good offices, and his very considerable 
influence, to see that the committee 
takes up this matter and brings it back 
for a vote in the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will not make a 
commitment as to what my attitude will 
be in the committee until the committee 
has met and discussed the matter. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator use 
his influence to have a meeting for dis- 
cussion in the committee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Georgia needs no pressure from me or 
from anyone else to have a meeting of 
the committee whenever the occasion 
arises for the committee to meet. To be 
perfectly frank with the Senator, if he 
wants a frank answer, I will not attempt 
to use such persuasion on the Senator 
from Georgia, the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. TOBEY. I now address the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ask him, in all 
good faith, and with no asperity in my 
heart, soul, or voice—because of the im- 
portance of this resolution, and knowing 
his views and his frankness and his char- 
acter and ability, will he not give me 
assurance that he, as chairman, will have 
his committee consider the resolution in 
the near future? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will 
say to the distinguished Senator that this 
resolution, as all other matters before 
the committee which are of sufficient im- 
portance to be brought to the attention 
of the committee will undoubtedly have 
the careful consideration of the commit- 
tee at a reasonably early time. I am not 
able to say that it can be taken up tomor- 
row, or one day this week, but certainly 
at a very early date. The committee will 
be back in regular session on Wednesday, 
and I can assure the Senator that the 
resolution will be given careful consider- 
ation, and, of course, the action taken by 
the committee will be controlling upon 
the disposition of the resolution. But 
there will be no disposition on the part 
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of the chairman of the committee not 
to give a full and fair and frank hearing 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. TOBEY. I appreciate the assur- 
ance, 

Mr. GEORGE. There will be an or- 
derly disposition of the resolution by the 
committee. 

Mr. TOBEY. If I may ask one further 
question, not to press it too hard, but for 
information, searching for it sincerely, 
does not the Senator, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, feel in his heart that this mat- 
ter is so pregnant with direful possibili- 
ties for this Nation, and the whole life 
of America, that the matter should be 
debated frankly upon the floor of the 
Senate, and Senators go on record either 
for or against this far-reaching measure? 

Mr. GEORGE. I say to the Senator 
again that I shall be pleased to bring 
the resolution before the committee and 
give it’ the consideration to which it is 
entitled; and I recognize the importance 
of the resolution. The action taken by 
the committee on the resolution, of 
course, will be controlling, so far as com- 
mittee action is concerned. I can as- 
sure the Senator that the resolution will 
be taken up, and taken up in order, and 
I am sure that the committee will have 
the fullest opportunity to express itself, 
and to make such disposition of the res- 
olution as should be made. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does not the Senator 
feel—again to be specific in my question, 
and asking for a specific answer—that 
this matter should be debated on the 
floor of the Senate, regardless of what 
the attitude of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations may be, so that the American 
people may know the attitude of their 
representatives in this body on so grave 
a matter, and we have an opportunity to 
go on record on it? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to 
debating it before the Senate and before 
the country, and I certainly think that all 
matters of importance—and I regard 
this as a matter of importance—should 
be subject to debate before the Senate. 

Mr. TOBEY. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s point of view. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the Senator from 
New Hampshire aware that the minor- 
ity, the Republicans in the Senate and 
the House, has a number of members on 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House? 

Mr. TOBEY. I think that is elemen- 
tary. I have known that for some time; 
yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How is that? 

Mr. TOBEY. I regard that as elemen- 
tary. I have known that for some time. 
There is always a minority representation 
on all committees of the Senate and 
House. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I congratulate the 
Senator from New Hampshire on that 
knowledge. 

Mr. TOBEY. I think experience would 
show that such representation may not, 
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at times, have much effect, but never- 
theless it is a fact that there is such 
representation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In the Senator’s 
short service here he has made a great 
deal of progress. I would suggest that 
he consult the minority members. They 
are very obliging gentlemen, and I am 
sure they will see that the Senator’s res- 
olution receives consideration, and they 
will be glad to report back to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, if he is going to 
take the leadership in the matter in the 
Senate. I am sure I can speak for the 
minority members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fol- 
LETTE], and a number of other Senators 
that I do not now see on the floor, who are 
strong, able, and outstanding Senators 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
seems to me the Senator from New 
Hampshire ought to consult them, and 
they will take care of his interests. 

We are ready to act when the proper 
time comes, but I do not think it is quite 
fair for the Senator from New Hampshire 
to catechize Senators here as to what 
they think down deep in their hearts, and 
all that sort of thing. I expect the com- 
mittee will hear the Senator from New 
Hampshire when we have hearings on 
this bill, and he will be given an oppor- 
tunity to debate and speak and orate all 
he pleases. I believe that can be ar- 
ranged. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Texas is running true to form, 
as he always does. There is always a 
little veiled criticism back of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks, and in his utterances he 
sometimes resorts to critic peep and 
cynic bark, and sometimes to quarrel and 
reprimand, but I think the world of him 
just the same. The Senator from New 
Hampshire, although he is a rustic, and 
comes from a small State, yet is cogni- 
zant of the fact that the minority in 
Congress has representation on the vari- 
ous committees, but the Senator also is 
cognizant of the fact that the majority 
always control, and that there is about 
as much opportunity for the minority 
to control a committee or influence a 
committee as the chance the proverbial 
snowball has in Hades, so the Senator 
from New Hampshire naturally looks to 
those in authority, who are gentlemen 
as much as he is, asking them to follow 
the proper modus operandi before this 
matter is debated on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes; I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the Senator’s pre- 
pared remarks today he reported me as 
having said the other day that the con- 
voying of ships in such a way as to pro- 
voke war is a mere incident. 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have examined my 
remarks, and I can find no such state- 
ment. I certainly have no recollection 
of having made such a statement. 

Mr. TOBEY. If I misquoted the Sen- 
ator, I apologize. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. What I did say was, 
and I repeat, that if Germany were look- 
ing for an excuse to declare war against 
this country she could have found that 
excuse, but judging by her past history 
she does not need an excuse. She makes 
war without excuse whenever it suits 
her. If I made any such statement as 
that, it was a mere incident, and I have 
been unable to find it. 

Mr. TOBEY. I refer the Senator to 
page 2708 of the CoNGLESsIONAL RECORD 
of March 31. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is recorded as speaking at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which column? 

Mr. TOBEY. The right-hand column, 
page 2708, at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And I am answering the Sen- 
ator in good faith; if we have violated inter- 
national law in such a way as could result 
in a declaration of war against us by Ger- 
many, we have already done that, and the 


convoying of ships would be only an mei- 


dent. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I did not recall 
the use of that language. What I meant 
was, of course, that if Germany desires 
an excuse to declare war against us, the 
mere cOnvoying of ships would be an inci- 
dent so far as Germany is concerned, and 
the repairing of battleships in our har- 
bors, or our navy yards, or our shipyards, 
would be a mere incident, so far as Ger- 
many is concerned, and the lending of 
money, or the lending of ships, or the 
granting of any sort of assistance to 
England, Greece, or China, or any other 
of the allied nations fighting Germany, 
would be, so far as Germany is concerned, 
a mere incident and a mere peg upon 
which to hang their hat if they desire to 
make war against us. If it were to their 
interest to do so they would not require 
any such incident even. 

Mr. TOBEY. But later on, Mr. Major- 
ity Leader, on the same page, in the same 
column I drew an illustration about a 
German admiral finding out that we were 
convoying ships, and attacking us with 
submarines, and I said: 


Suppose the Senator were that admiral— 


and I closed by asking the Senator from 
Kentucky— 


and he would then probably expect that the 
American people would rise up in their wrath 
and declare war against Germany, would he 
not? 


Then the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
BARKLEY] said: 

Mr. BARKLEY. That might result. 

Mr. Toney. It is perfectly natural that it 
should. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably so. 


So by that statement the Senator from 
Kentucky put himself on record as saying 
that the convoying of ships and the re- 
sultant sinking of our ships by German 
submarines would probably involve us in 
war. 

Mr. President, I wish to go on and read 
to the Senate some excerpts from utter- 
ances of distinguished members of this 
body on the matter of convoys. All these 
utterances took place during the 244 
weeks we were debating the so-called 
lease-lend bill which is now law. The 
utterances may not be in proper sequence. 
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I may have been a little negligent in get- 
ting them in proper sequence, but they 
are important in my judgment, and I 
shall read them. I quote first from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 1890. 
The Senator speaking is the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. He said: 


But I know that the use of land and naval 
forces in the delivery of defense articles 
across the sea would endanger us and pos- 
sibly involve us in the war. 


Then the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone] replied as follows: 


Mr. Bone, Mr. President, if we were to un- 
dertake the delivery of defense articles, which 
are commonly referred to as munitions of 
war, across the ocean, and if we were to con- 
voy them with units of the American Navy, 
it would seem to me an inescapable conclu- 
sion that we would with our convoys come 
almost immediately into contact with sub- 
marine, surface, and aircraft units of the 
German Empire’s forces seeking to interrupt 
the delivery of those articles, I think that 
can be accepted as a foregone conclusion. 
Gunfire would ensue. The attack would be 
repelled. Otherwise we would not attempt 
to make the delivery; it would be futile. 


The Senator from Washington then 
propounded a question to the Senator 
from Wyoming as follows: 


Does the Senator from Wyoming believe 
that if there ensued armed conflict of that 
kind, which seems to me to be inevitable, we 
would remain out of war very long—perhaps 
only for a matter of days? 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneyY] answered: 


If our forces were attacked or if any con- 
voy our forces were accompanying were at- 
tacked, I think that would be an act of war, 
of course; and I think the country would 
properly regard it as such. 


The Senator from Washington then 
said: 


Mr. Bone. Obviously, it would be difficult 
to conjure up in our imaginations a more in- 
flammatory or provocative incident or set of 
incidents than the destruction of the lives 
of American citizens and the sinking of Amer- 
ican vessels. 

Personally, under such circumstances I can- 
not imagine the United States staying out of 
war; because no careful reading of history 
dealing with the period of our national life 
immediately preceding our entry into the 
World War reveals any other state of mind 
than that of almost bitter hatred for Ger- 
many, growing out of the sinking of our 
vessels. Obviously, the delivery under the 
protection of American warships would in- 
vite merely a repetition of such acts. If, as 
the Senator suggests, we are to be realists, I 
do not see how we can escape the necessity of 
contemplating precisely what this problem 
means, 


The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone] is speaking: 


Mr. Bone. I cannot escape the conviction 
that convoying defense materials across the 
ocean would immediately precipitate warlike 
acts. I have tried, in intellectual honesty, 
to arrive at some other conclusion, and I 
cannot do so. 


The Senator from Wyoming is now 
speaking: 

I conceive the danger to the democratic 
principle to be so great that, indeed, it might 
be proper for this country to run the risk of 
an actual war; but when that decision comes, 
I think it ought to be faced here in Congress 
directly, and not by indirection. 
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Now the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
GeorcE] is speaking: 


1 had from the beginning said I was op- 
posed to convoying, and I thought that the 
President was well understood as having 
made that declaration even since the intro- 
duction of this bill. It has been published 
everywhere and I did not think there could 
be any doubt about it. 

— * . +*+ . 

The only way it could be done would be 
by convoy, and I have always opposed convoy. 


That was the Senator from Georgia 
speaking, and I honor him for his posi- 
tion. He continued: 


Nor have I held the view that American 
armed forces, military or naval, could be 
sent anywhere in the world for any purpose. 
That has not been my view of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is not now. My view of it has 
been, without any attempt to indicate all 
the limitations that must be kept in mind, 
that, generally speaking, the President may 
send the Army and the Navy to protect 
American rights, American property, and the 
lives of American citizens. That contem- 
plates, in my judgment, primarily defensive 
action and not offensive action. I very well 
know that the occasion might arise when it 
would be said by men of great ability and 
learning and expert knowledge upon the sub- 
ject that some offensive action must be taken 
in order to make the defense perfect and 
complete, but that is an exception. The 
broad, general principle, Mr. President, as I 
have conceived it, without reading any books 
or authorities, but considering the nature of 
our Government and the whole genius of the 
American system, is that the President of the 
United States, as Chief Executive, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, even 
in peacetime may protect the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens and may protect their property 
and their rights. I have never conceived 
that he had any right—and in that sense I 
use power, for, to me, power is the rightful 
exercise of the authority claimed by the 
Chief Executive—to send the Army or the 
Navy for offensive purposes any place on 
earth. Therefore, in a bill which gives to the 
President certain affirmative powers, I have 
not conceived that it was necessary to negative 
the use of whatever power, under whatever 
general principles, under whatever well- 
recognized limitations or restrictions we have 
come to recognize as existing. 


He further said: 


As plainly as I can say it, I have always 
stood against convoying vessels by the Ameri- 
can Fleet, and will stand against convoying 
vessels by any unit of the American Fleet 
until and unless the point shall come when 
I shall be willing to vote for war because, in 
my judgment, convoying would lead us into 
actual war. 


Still further: 

I said a while ago, Mr. President—if this 
word “transfer” has any bearing upon the 
matter—that we will not take the extreme 
risk of convoying, or of attempting to deliver 
on the other side of the globe any of the arms 
or implements of war which we wish to fur- 
nish. We will not take the extreme risk of 
involving our people in war unless, of course, 
we should be attacked. If we should be 
attacked, we would do what all of us would, 
of course, favor. That is a wholly different 
question, 


He further said: 


We are not going to convoy. We are not 
going to deliver arms and munitions on the 
other side of the ocean in areas of danger. 


This is the Senator from Georgia {| Mr. 
GEORGE] speaking. He further said: 
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Mr. President, I do not subscribe now, and 
I hope I never shall, to the doctrine that we 
are headed into an inevitable war. 


That is “good stuff,” Mr. President, if I 
may use the vernacular. 

I now read from the remarks of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
MALONEY]: 


I said many times in the last campaign that 
President Roosevelt, in his foreign policy, had 
not gone too far for me. I said also, time and 
time again, that I would not vote to send our 
soldiers into a foreign war. I believed then, 
and I believe even more strongly now, that we 
here in the Senate, because of that statement 
so often made, have the responsibility of doing 
everything consistently and properly possible 
to help the President to avoid armed conflict. 


I read further from the remarks of the 
Senator from Connecticut: 


Please let us not forget that if in spite of 
the promises, the solemn pledges of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that there would be 
no convoying, that none of our boys would be 
sent to a foreign war, we should send our ves- 
sels into combat zones, and those vessels 
should be subject to assault or attack, it 
would no longer be a foreign war; it would 
become our war. 
secures has the right to guard against 


That is what motivates me in asking 
for action on the resolution. In the 
words of the Senator from Connecticut, 
Congress has the right to guard against 
this possibility. The way for Congress to 
guard against it is to give consideration 
to a resolution making it mandatory that 
no convoys shall go across the Atlantic, 
thereby reassuring the American people 
of our good faith in keeping the Nation 
out of war. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I just entered the 
Chamber. Will the Senator tell me from 
what he is reading? 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire made a statement and read 
a telegram to the Honorable Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, citing his com- 
plete about-face, as recorded in the New 
Yoi Tribune of yesterday, and then 
went on to finish his address, and is now 
reading a series of utterances by various 
Members of this body respecting convoys 
during the debate on the lease-lend bill. 

I now read from the remarks of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone]: 


I leave this word of warning in the RECORD. 
If we convoy the ships, that means war, and 
we should get ready to declare war. I go back 
6 years and recall the time when I stood on 
the floor of the Senate and said that, in my 
judgment, the one thing which would keep 
us out of war more effectively than anything 
else would be to keep our nationals and our 
property out of war zones. I believe that 
judgment has been vindicated by the muta- 
tions of time. The concatenation of events 
has proven it to be sound. 

In order to give Britain the type of aid we 
ought to give her, and want to give her, we 
shall find it necessary and desirable to convoy 
the ships. Let me make the prophecy that 
that will be the inevitable next step. How 
can we escape the deadly logic of that sort of 
thing? We have had an election which com- 
mitted us to aid Britain to the fullest extent. 

If the British merchant marine is unable 
to handle the situation, the next step will be 
to give Britain ships. I have no objection to 
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that. I believe we ought to give Britain 
merchant ships; but I believe British crews 
ought to handle the ships, and the British 
flag ought to fly at the mastheads of those 
ships. If we go beyond that stage and use 
American warships to convoy British-owned 
ships to within 200 miles of the British 
coast—to the faint, invisible edge of the war 
zones set up by the President—those American 
warships will be in war zones, and they will 
be attacked. Mark my words. That is what 
will happen. I am not a prophet, but I can 
certainly gamble on that, as surely as we are 
in this Chamber. 

That is why I think now is the moment to 
decide whether we want to go to the extent 
of supplying armed warships to convoy de- 
fense articles to Britain. Such a course may 
mean war for us. I merely wish to leave this 
word of warning in the RECORD. 


I continue: 


The statement has been made here that 
the President may do anything he pleases 
with the land, naval, and military forces of 
this country. I do not like that kind of 
language. I think there should be affirma- 
tive, direct, positive, blunt, mandatory pro- 
visions of law in the bill, and I should like 
to see such provisions written into it. There 
is no definite finality in any utterance of 
ours. Later it can be changed in 2 minutes. 
If we find that it does not work and that 
we are crippling ourselves in our efforts to 
be helpful to the British Empire, we can 
change the law on 5 minutes’ notice, with- 
out going through all the argument we have 
indulged in. I have not indulged in much 
of it myself. I think my brethren would 
acquit me of any charge of interference with 
the course being taken. 

War is a deadly thing. I have talked about 
it for 6 years, not only on the floor of the 
Senate but in my State. I think it is worthy 
of serious consideration. In my honest opin- 
ion the convoying of ships will be the torch 
thrown into the powder barrel. 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
speaking about the danger of convoys 
gong to the edge of the combat zone, 
said: 


That is where the danger lies. 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] said: 

Let me say to the Senator that as I orig- 
inally drafted the amendment it provided 
simply that without the consent of Con- 
gress none of the defense articles should be 
delivered by the land or naval forces of the 
United States outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere or places under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pocK], speaking on the so-called 
O’Mahoney amendment with respect to 
convoys, said: 

If Senators believe that convoys may 
plunge us into war—and I am one who 
does—that they will precipitate exchanges 
of gunfire, then I think they ought to be at 
least willing seriously to consider this 
amendment. 


Referring to the amendment to pro- 
hibit the convoys. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. My understanding 
was that during the debate no one con- 
tended that the President had any right 
to send convoys into combat zones. 
Quite frankly, from what the President 
himself has said, and from what the 
leaders have said on the floor of the 
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Senate during the debate on the so- 
called lend-lease bill, it is inconceivable 
to me that the President would for one 
moment contemplate sending convoys 
into combat zones. I do not believe it. 
I know, of course, that there are certain 
persons, such as General O’Ryan and 
the Committee to Defend the United 
States by Aiding the Allies, who are now 
advocating and pressing upon the ad- 
ministration the use of convoys. But I 
cannot believe that the President of the 
United States will be stampeded by the 
warmongers of this country into sending 
convoys, after what he himself has said, 
and what the proponents of the bill have 
said on the floor of the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives. Does the 
Senator believe that the President, in 
view of what he has said, and in view of 
what was said on the floor of the Senate, 
contemplates using convoys? 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire feels that where there is so 
much smoke there is some fire. In my 
own heart I sincerely believe that the 
matter of convoys is pressing very hard 
upon the good judgment and intentions 
of the Executive of this Nation. 

The Senator was not present when I 
began my remarks. I read a telegram 
which I have just sent to Hon. Frank 
Knox, Secretary of the Navy, in which 
I quoted the remarks which the Secre- 
tary made before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, with which the 
Senator is familiar, and the statement he 
made before the House committee, in 
which he definitely and aggressively op- 
posed convoys. He said that such action 
would be an act of war, and that he was 
opposed to it. 

I also read an article from the New 
York Herald-Tribune of yesterday morn- 
ing, written by Jack Beall, headed “Knox 
urges United States escorts,” which 
stated: 

Secretary Knox has opposed for some time 
any transfer of American naval vessels to the 
British beyond the 50 destroyers already 
transferred, but it has not been explained 
until recently that his objection was pitched 
upon a desire to see American ships, under 
the American flag and with American crews, 
do the convoying rather than upon any hesi- 
tation to put the vessels at the disposal of 
the British. 


I concluded my telegram with this 
statement: 


Thus we see that in the short space of a 
few weeks, and now that the administration 
has been successful in having the lend-lease 
bill enacted, the weather vane has flopped 
180 degrees and the war clouds are on the 
way. There has to be a reason for this. The 
only deduction that the people can make, 
unless there is further explanation from you, 
is that as you suggested to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, your superior, the 
President, has given his orders and you have 
heard his voice. Unless you can publicly ex- 
plain this, this conclusion by the people will 
be a natural one, and they will consider this 
with alarm, in view of the President’s own 
statement that “Convoying means shooting 
and shooting means war.” 


Now, because of that rightabout-face, 
my conviction and my apprehension are 
doubly increased. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the 
Senator that I think Mr. Willkie did a 
great disservice to the country when he 
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said that the speeches he made in the 
last campaign were just so much cam- 
paign oratory. At times such as these 
in the United States, I think the fact 
that a man who runs for the Presidency 
of the United States says that the prom- 
ises he made to the great mass of the 
people of the country are so much cam- 
paign oratory does more than anything 
else to make the people of the country 
lose faith in their Government. [Mani- 
festations of applause in the galleries.] 

Likewise, if Mr. Knox, after saying be- 
fore the committees of the Congress of 
the United States that he was opposed to 
convoys, turns around and in the next 
breath advocates convoys, again I say 
he is doing a great disservice to his Gov- 
ernment because of the fact that, again, 
he is making the people of the country 
lose faith in their Government. 

I cannot conceive that the President of 
the United States, after what he has said, 
will attempt to send convoys into combat 
areas without at least first coming back 
to the Congress of the United States, be- 
cause I am thoroughly convinced that 
under the Constitution of the United 
States he has no right to send convoys 
into combat areas, and proponents of the 
lease-lend legislation agreed to that pro- 
posal on the floor of the Senate when it 
was before us. 

I appreciate that tremendous pressure 
will be put upon the President to send 
convoys, but if he should do so without 
first coming back to the Congress, I am 
sure the American people will completely 
lose faith in our Government, and I do 
not believe he will do it. 

I read a statement last night by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and I desire to take this occa- 
sion to compliment Mrs. Roosevelt for 
saying last evening, “We are not in the 
war, and I hope we will not get into the 
war.” Incidentally, I may say that a 
little later I shall ask to have her remarks 
printed in the Recorp. Likewise, she 
talked about the strikes that are going 
on, and said that when men were asking 
for higher wages it was not a question of 
patriotism. As I read the statement, she 
was trying to calm the hysteria with ref- 
erence to that matter that is sweeping 
over the country. 

I think Mrs. Roosevelt is to be compli- 
mented upon that statement; and I, for 
one, thoroughly agree with her. I think 
the thing that must be done in this 
country by the executive branch of the 
Government is to try to put down, rather 
than to encourage, the hysteria the war- 
mongers are trying to create in the United 
States at the present time. 

As a matter of fact, it was the war- 
mongers, it was the hotheads of Europe, 
both in England, in France, and in Ger- 
many, who brought about the catastrophe 
over there; and the same kind of persons, 
the hotheads, are trying to get us into 
the war, when they should know, if they 
do not already know it, that at this par- 
ticular time we are totally unprepared 
to go into a war. The Congress of the 
United States has given the President 


power to give to Great Britain $7,000,- 


000,000 worth, or perhaps $8,000,000,000 
worth of materials and munitions; and he 
has the right under that law—and no- 
body can complain if he exercises the 
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right—to give more destroyers to Great 
Britain. Nobody in this country can com- 
plain if he gives them more destroyers. 
Nobody can complain if he gives them 
battleships. Nobody can complain if he 
gives them airplanes. Nobody can com- 
plain if he gives them guns and ammuni- 
tion. Nobody can complain if he gives 
them food. I certainly would not com- 
plain, because that is the law of the land. 
However, I submit that it is not the law 
of the land, and he has not any right 
and I do not believe he will do it—to send 
convoys into combat areas. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me say to the senior 
Senator from Montana that I say 
“encore” to about everything he has said 
today, and particularly his reference with 
words of commendation to the First Lady 
of the Land on those utterances of last 
evening. I go also a little further with 
the Senator from Montana; I stand with 
him 100 percent in deprecating the state- 
ment made by one of the candidates in 
the last Presidential campaign, which he 
has illustrated before us today, and I 
draw a picture of what it means. It 
means that when all of us, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, campaign in this 
country for our respective parties, for the 
men and the issues we believe in, when 
we speak as we do from a heart under con- 
viction, believing we are right, then—if 
we take that statement and that explana- 
tion—the public whom we are trying to 
serve in these necessary things has a right 
to put a mental asterisk after every state- 
ment made on the stump, and say at the 
bottom of the page, “baloney.” I will 
not accept it for myself. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. We might just as 
well quit talking about democracy in the 
United States if candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the United States definitely 
promise the people of the country “We 
will keep you out of war,” and if then, 
right after election, the Republican can- 
didate says “The statements I made 
about it are ‘baloney’,” and if the suc- 
cessful candidate ignores the promises 
he made. Who among the American 
people can have any confidence in candi- 
dates of either the Democratic or the 
Republican Party if those things take 
place in the United States? 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that instead of singing God Bless 
America, it is high time we sang God 
Save America, if that state of affairs is 
to prevail. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I may say that when 
the President spoke the other day, on the 
occasion of the Jackson Day dinner, I 
rather deplored the statement he made, 
in which he intimated that everybody 
who was for peace was playing upon the 
American people for political reasons. 
If anybody made a play upon the peace 
issue during the campaign, it was both 
the Republican and the Democratic can- 
didates for the Presidency of the United 
States. They vied with one another in 
saying to the people, “We are going to 
keep this country out of war”; and now 
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the President seems to be decrying those 
who are still advocating what he and Mr. 
Willkie advocated during the campaign. 
I think it is regrettable; and again I say 
that I think Mrs. Roosevelt ought to be 
complimented because of the statement 
she made in last evening’s newspaper, if 
she is correctly quoted. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Montana, further, that when 
I read to him part of the telegram which 
was sent to the Honorable Frank Knox 
this morning, I neglected to read the 
heart of the whole thing—this state- 
ment: 


Upon further questioning— 


Before the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations— 
you then advised the committee that you 
would change your mind about it if the 
President were to order a convoy. 


So, taking that as the text, the fact 
remains that according to the article in 
the New York Herald Tribune, the Sec- 
retary has now come out for convoys. He 
had previously made a condition of his 
changing his mind the fact that the Ex- 
ecutive would order it, and if so he said 
he would comply. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption, I think, that when he changes 
about 180 degrees, when he makes a 
right-about face, it must be because of 


somebody higher up. 
BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 


Mr. ; 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield very gladly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am interested only 
in keeping the Recor straight. I find 
it impossible to search out and keep in 
mind everything that Cabinet officers 
may say from day to day. The Senator 
quoted from what Secretary Knox said 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and I thought he was quoting from 
some statement Secretary Knox had 
made in the last day-or two, indicating, 
as the Senator said, that he had changed 
his attitude 180 percent. It seems to me 
the Senator is quoting from a news 
article 

Mr. TOBEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A signed article, 
written by Mr, Jack Beall, correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune. In 
that article does he quote anything Sec- 
retary Knox has said or does he merely 
comment upon some interpretation of 
what Secretary Knox had previously 
said which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire interprets as a 180-percent change? 
I desire simply to keep the RECORD 
straight, because I think it is fair to Sec- 
retary Knox to do so if he has said any- 
thing indicating any change of his views. 
I recall in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations when he said that he was a 
subordinate officer of the President of 
the United States and he would feel it 
is his duty to carry out any order of the 
President. That was 2 months ago. So 
far as I know, there has been no indica- 
tion that the President has not only not 
issued any orders but has not even con- 
templated any orders that are contrary 
to what Secretary Knox stated. I have 
not heard of anybody suggesting that the 
President is even thinking about sending 
convoys into danger zones or belligerent 
waters or into any area which he has de- 
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marked by proclamation. I have heard 
nothing of the sort; and I cannot quite 
understand what all this fuss is about 
until and unless he does indicate some 
purpose of that sort. But I should like 
to know whether what the Senator is 
quoting as applying to Secretary Knox is 
a quotation from anything Mr. Knox has 
said or is a mere comment of the news 
reporter upon some interpretation that 
he may have made of what Secretary 
Knox said. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me say to the Senator 
that what I quoted from was an article in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Tues- 
day, April 1, headed: 

Convoy fight on in Senate, Cabinet split, 

Knox urges United States escorts, Roose- 
velt said to favor more ships for Britain. 

Shooting in war predicted by TOBEY. 

BaRKLEY says Nazis, if they want to fight, 
already have excuse. 


The article is signed by a distinguished 
and reliable member of the Senate press 
gallery than whom there is no more re- 
liable, in my judgment, or one more 
highly regarded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make no question 
of the Senator’s statement regarding Mr. 
Jack Beall. I served in the House of 
Representatives with Mr. Beall’s father 
many years ago, and I have the same 
high regard for Mr. Beall as the Senator 
mentions having himself, but it is one 
thing to quote a Cabinet officer in a way 
that changes his attitude by reason of 
something he has said, and it is a quite 
different matter for anybody, however 
sincere and honest, to draw a conclusion 
as to what a Cabinet officer believes by 
something that may have happened in a 
Cabinet meeting or any other meeting. 
I do not know from what evidence any- 
body could state that there is any split 
in the Cabinet; I do not know how any 
such suggestion, even if such a condition 
existed, would be conveyed to the public 
even by such sharp, alert, intelligent 
men as news reporters are. But the point 
is, I doubt whether it is fair to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to try to convict him 
of a complete somersault on a subject of 
this sort merely by quoting what some- 
body has said in the newspapers who 
believes that to be his attitude. If Mr. 
Knox has said anything indicating a 
change of attitude, it seems to me very 
legitimate to quote such a statement, but 
I doubt whether it is fair merely to draw 
the conclusion that the newspaper corre- 
spondent may have drawn from some- 
thing he may have heard around town to 
the effect that the Secretary of the Navy 
has changed his views. I have seen noth- 
ing from him directly on that subject, 
and there was nothing, in my judgment, 
inconsistent in his testimony before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations where 
he indicated and said—a statement 
which I think anybody would approve— 
that so long as he is a member of the 
official family of the President he, of 
course, recognizes the superior authority 
of the President, that the President can 
direct a course, and, even if it differed 
from his personal views, he would feel it 
his duty to carry out the instructions. I 
think any honorable man would do that, 
or resign. 
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Mr. TOBEY. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky, the distinguished majority 
leader, feel that a reliable newspaper- 
man, such as this gentleman is, would 
merely float around town and listen to 
and repeat gossip on one of the most 
important matters to come before the 
American people and the bar of public 
opinion and make a direct statement, 
such as this statement of fact, over his 
signature? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think that 
Mr. Jack Beall, whom, as I said, I 
have known for a long time, and with 
whose father I served in the House of 
Representatives 25 years ago—one of the 
most honorable men who ever served in 
either branch of Congress—would do 
that, but I do know that all newspaper- 
men are seeking information; there is a 
sort of competition among them to get 
first-hand information from any source 
possible, and frequently they find that 
there are floating around Washington 
Tumors which they try to chase down 
from somewhere so that they can try to 
confirm them, but it is not always pos- 
sible to do that. I do not-know to what 
extent the information that Mr. Beall 
conveyed in the article is correct. I 
think it is fair to the Secretary of the 
Navy that it be checked up before it is 
accepted as 100-percent proof that he has 
changed his position. 

Mr. TOBEY. I would expect the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Navy in his reply 
to me either to confirm or deny that he 
has changed his position. I now read 
from Mr. Beall’s article: 

WASHINGTON, March 31.—A lively debate on 
possible convoying of war supplies to Britain 
by the United States Navy, termed a prelude 
to “shooting” war, began in the Senate today 
when Senator CHARLES W. Torr, Republican, 
of New Hampshire, introduced an anticonvoy 
resolution. 

At the same time, a high Congressional 
authority revealed that President Roosevelt 
had been advised that the general sentiment 
in Congress was opposed to convoying at the 
present time. 

As Mr. Roosevelt cuts short his Florida fish- 
ing vacation by 4 days to return to Washing- 
ton, one of the problems confronting him is 
the division within his Cabinet and adminis- 
tration over the convoy matter. 

One school of thought, led by Col. Frank 
Knox, Secretary of the Navy, is for convcying, 
while another, which heretofore has enlisted 
the sympathies of the President, is for giving 
to the British more American destroyers and 
even cruisers, with which to guard their 
own merchant vessels. The ships would be 
manned by British personnel, under this lat- 
ter plan. 

KNOX FAVORS CONVOYS 

Secretary Knox has opposed for some time 
any transfer of American naval vessels to the 
British beyond the 50 destroyers already 
transferred, but it has not been explained 
until recently that his objection was pitched 
upon a desire to see American ships, under 
the American flag and with American crews, 
do the convoying rather than upon any hesi- 
tation to put the vessels at the disposal of 
the British. 


Mr, BARKLEY. That is the very 
point. I do not desire to pursue this mat- 
ter, for we have other business that is 
really pending and I do not want to pro- 
long this discussion on a matter that is 


not pending, but that very sentence, it 


seems to me, may do the Secretary of the 
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Navy an injustice, because it practically 
says that his objections to letting Great 
Britain have any more ships of any sort 
out of our Navy was that he wanted these 
ships under our flag to convoy vessels 
carrying munitions and other supplies to 
England. I have seen nothing from any 
source that the Secretary of the Navy 
has said or indicated that was the reason 
why he opposed the transfer of any ships 
to Great Britain. I should like, at least, 
to find out for myself before I would ac- 
cept that comment that that was the rea- 
son why the Secretary of the Navy took 
the position which he previously took; 
certainly nothing he said publicly would 
justify it. 

Mr. TOBEY. Answering the Senator, 
let me say that I am very certain that 
when the honorable Secretary of the 
Navy replies to my telegram it will be of 
interest to the Senator and to the Sen- 
ate, and I will produce it and read it into 
the Record. I will also say that I cannot 
possibly imagine that the newspaper cor- 
respondent who has been referred to this 
morning, who wrote this article, would 
write an article and make in the press the 
statement of fact he has made regarding 
one of the most important matters ever 
to come before the American Congress 
without having it confirmed by some 
authority. 

I will now proceed, if I may, please, to 
the references which I am making for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I shall read sev- 
eral, and I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert some without reading. There are, 
however, two or three that I should like 
to read. One, a quotation from a speech 
made in the Senate by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], is as 
follows: 

Mr. Gronck. To use the armed forces of the 
United States for any purposes of aggression, 
unless that aggression would become neces- 
sarily a part of a defensive move. He may 
protect the territory of the United States, he 
may use the armed forces to suppress inva- 
sion or insurrection, he may use the armed 
forces to protect the lives and property of 
American citizens or the vital interests of our 
country even outside our own borders. But 
I do not think he has the power to use them 
for offensive purposes. That is my concep- 
tion, and I hold to it very strongly. However, 
I recognize that some do seem to have a dif- 
ferent view, seem to think that the President 
has certain powers much beyond what I have 
indicated. If he has them under the Consti- 
tution, nothing in the bill, or nothing we 
could write into it, would take them away. 


Then the Senator from Georgia goes 
on to say: 


For that reason I thought the portion of 
the Senator’s amendment which did give au- 
thority to use any part of the armed forces, 
at least to take anything that is described 
as a defense article which is clearly contra- 
band right up to the line, so to speak, of the 
danger area, would be very disastrous because 
it would be by implication admitting that the 
bill contemplates that there may be delivery 
everywhere, and that we are putting that kind 
of a restriction on the power of the President. 


I now read from a statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that I 
very distinctly remember the utterances 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia with reference to delivery which 
the Senator read; but already those who 
want to get the country into war are say- 
ing that the Lease Lend Act gives the 
President the right to deliver defense 
goods to England or to any other portion 
of the world, and likewise it gives him 
the right to convoy. 

I think both the proponents of the 
lease-lend bill, those who voted for it, and 
those who voted against it, were in agree- 
ment, first, that there was not anything 
in the bill which authorized the adminis- 
tration to deliver defense goods to Eng- 
land or to any other country; and I 
think it was agreed on the part of both 
sides, both the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the bill, that convoys could 
not be used and were not authorized to 
be used under the bill. Certainly there 
was agreement on the part of some of the 
proponents of the bill and, I think, on 
the part of all the opponents of the bill 
that the President had no right, as dis- 
tinguished from power, to use convoys 
and to send convoys into combat areas. 

Then there is another question which 
arises, and that is the question as to 
whether or not the President has the 
right to use American warships for the 
purpose of convoying the vessels of any 
foreign power. I certainly do not think 
he has the right, under the Constitution, 
to do that. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLty] was speaking on the 
matter of convoys. He was referring spe- 
cifically to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr, O’Mano- 
NET] prohibiting convoys. The Senator 
from Texas said: 

The amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, by implication, authorizes the convoy- 
ing of ships within all the Western Hem- 
isphere, He does not say Western Hemi- 
sphere. A convoy could be attacked by 
submarines in the West Indies, probably just 
as easily as out in the middle of the Atlantic, 
thereby bringing us into the war. A convoy 
going from here to Halifax could be attacked 
by a German submarine, and a state of war 
might result. The Senator from Wyoming is 
authorizing that very thing by implication. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In regard to that 
point, when the lend-lease bill was up for 
consideration there was a vote on the 
question whether or not there should be 
a prohibition on convoys outside the 
Western Hemisphere. I voted against 
that amendment because it would auto- 
matically have permitted convoys within 
the Western Hemisphere—that is, under 
the interpretations of “Western Hemi- 
sphere” which hold that it includes part 
of the British Isles and Iceland, Of 
course, to permit convoy within that area 
would be just as dangerous 

Mr. TOBEY. Just as pregnant with 
war as the other; would it not? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. That is the 
reason why I voted that way. 

Mr, TOBEY. I now read further from 
the Senator from Texas: 

Under the terms of the amendment, we 
might send a convoy to Halifax or to the 
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West Indies, and if it should be sunk en route 
by a submarine we should probably be in 
the war. 


That is no less an authority than the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. 

I read further from the Senator from 
Texas: 


Under the terms of the amendment, by 
implication, we might send our convoys to 
Patagonia, and the Germans, by long-range 
submarines, might sink some of those con- 
voys. We should then be face to face with 
a declaration of war. 


That is the Senator from Texas. 

I now read from the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER], who was 
speaking. He said: 

The Senator has been discussing the Presi- 
dent’s powers as Commander in Chief, 
whether the country be at war or at peace. 
The Senator from Georgia yesterday made 
plain in his argument his view that the bill 
does not deal with the disposition of men, 
whether in the armed naval, air, or military 
forces of the United States. Quite the con- 
trary, he insisted this bill deals with prop- 
erty, with defense articles, as defined in the 
bill. Consequently the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Washington does not in 
any way depend upon the right or the power 
of the President as Commander in Chief. 
Quite the contrary, the whole proposition 
comes back to what is the congressional duty 
in this situation, and we do not have to look 
to what the President’s powers may or may 
not be. If we examine the Constitution on 
the point, this is the one subject which is 
squarely within our jurisdiction. In article 
IV, section 3, we read: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States.” 


That is the Federal Constitution from 
which we are quoting now. The Senator 
from Connecticut added: 


Consequently, when we are talking about 
how the property of the United States, namely 
the defense articles, as the Senator from 
Georgia referred to them, shall be di 
of, we certainly can impose any limitation, 
any terms, or place of delivery, or any pro- 
posed destination. We can, in other words, 
circumscribe the entire action under which 
the delivery of defense articles shall take 
place. It does not depend for 1 minute on 
what powers the President does or does not 
have. It depends, on the contrary, on 
whether we perform our constitutional func- 
tion. 


And I might add “and duty and privi- 
lege,” as I see it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Who said that? 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DanaHER]. 

In conclusion, I point out that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader a few min- 
utes ago, in his remarks, suggested that 
we should wait until convoys are actu- 
ally sent before starting this—I do not 
know what he called it—the inference 
was “hullabaloo,” or “outery,” or “cam- 
paign” on the floor of the Senate. But 
let me point out, in all common sense— 
sometimes I think it is the most un- 
common kind of sense around here—that 
if we wait and take no action on the faith 
that convoys will not be sent, and they 
are sent, it will then be too late. Blood 
will have been spilled. In view of the 
statement of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY] and the statement of 
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Secretary Knox, the time to take specific 
action to prevent this possibility is now. 
That is why I am on my feet, and that 
is why I introduced the joint resolution; 
and that is why, in all good faith and 
sincerity, and with an earnest desire to 
be helpful, I ask the majority leader and 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations to 
let this joint resolution have a hearing, 
and report it back to the Senate for the 
vote of the representatives of the people 
in this country of ours, so that we may 
know whether or not we are going to 
keep faith with our campaign promises 
on both sides to keep this Nation out of 
war. 

Can I better conclude that by reading 
an excerpt from the Democratic National 
Party platform of 1940—a declamando 
statement, if you please? It is the first 
statement under “We must strengthen 
democracy against aggression.” Here it 
is. Language is used to convey thought 
here, I hope: 

The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 


And my own party, the Republican 
Party, in its first statement on national 
defense, makes this declamando state- 
ment, in which I concur: 


The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. 


There are 130,000,600 people in this 
country, and the Gallup poll says that 83 
percent of them have expressed them- 
Selves against war. All of us who voted 
on the lease-lend bill, for or against it, 
with one exception, hope it will keep us 
out of war. That was the motivating 
thought in our minds, whichever way we 
voted. We were sincere and honest in 
our respective beliefs. That being true, 
let us keep faith with the people in the 
hinterlands of America and put up these 
protestations and these bars to prohibit 
convoys being used, which in my judg- 
ment is the surest means for America to 
be involved in the war and the blood of 
American sons to be spilled. God help us 
to keep faith with the people of this coun- 
try in this crucial hour in our national 
history. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 4124) making de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, Mr. 
Cannon of Missouri, Mr. Lupiow, Mr. 
Snyper, Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. JOHNSON of 
West Virginia, Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Taser, 
Mr. WIcGLESworTH, Mr, LAMBERTSON, and 
Mr, Drrrer were appointed managers on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 26), in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, Aprii 3, 1941, it 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Monday, April 14, 1941. 

STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as the days 
go on, the menace to our own prepared- 
ness program and to prompt aid to Eng- 
land steadily grows by the interruption 
by strikes in vital industries producing 
military supplies. Five hundred thousand 
work-days were lost in March alone by 
strikes in American industries engaged in 
defense work, and lost at a time when 
every minute and every hour count in 
supplying vital and needed military sup- 
plies to Great Britain in this hour of her 
great peril. The strike outlook this 
morning is blacker than before. 

The new Mediation Board appointed 
by the President has no power to act. It 
even has no power to investigate, unless 
first permitted to do so by the Secretary 
of Labor. It must be apparent that such 
a board cannot accomplish the purpose 
of preventing strikes, when only stern 
and firm measures will be successful. 

So far the Secretary of Labor has made 
only five certifications to the Mediation 
Board out of more than 25 defense in- 
dustry strikes, and the strikes so certi- 
fied are of minor importance compared 
with other strikes of longer duration and 
threatened strikes of much greater im- 
portance. The certifications made by 
the Secretary of Labor were the National 
Cyclops Steel Co., the International Har- 
vester Co., the Vanadium Co., the Con- 
densor Corporation of America, and the 
Weyerhauser Lumber Co. 

The Allis-Chalmers strike, the most 
important of all, which has now been in 
progress for 75 days, has not been certi- 
fied; and as to this strike, the Mediation 
Board has no power whatever to investi- 
gate and use “persuasive means,” under 
the terms of the Executive order. The 
Allis-Chalmers Co. has vital and impor- 
tant contracts directly affecting our mili- 
tary preparations and aid to England by 
supplying electrical equipment for steel 
expansion, electrical equipment for alu- 
minum, equipment for synthetic rubber, 
and other materials, and this strike is 
directly responsible for delaying the con- 
struction of Navy destroyers now being 
built, and today destroyers are the most 
important of all war equipment for aid of 
England. 

The Allis-Chalmers contract is so es- 
sential to our defense preparations as to 
impel William S. Knudsen, Director of 
the Office of Production Management, 
and Secretary Frank Knox, to demand 
publicly that the strike be settled. This 
unusual action on the part of these two 
Officials could only have been prompted 
by the delay of the Secretary of Labor in 
not certifying the strike to the Mediation 
Board. Upon the demand by Mr. Knud- 
sen and Secretary Knox, the manage- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers factory at- 
tempted to open the plant. Yesterday 
riots occurred in which 48 persons were 
injured, and Gov. Julius P. Heil, of Wis- 
consin, was stoned by the strikers. Upon 
the request of the local sheriff, and Gov- 
ernor Heil, Max M. Babb, president of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., closed the plant 
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to avoid further bloodshed. Governor 
Heil wired President Roosevelt that a— 
mob had created disorder beyond the control 
of all peace officers which can be assembled 
by the combined forces of the State, county, 
and city. . 

The situation is absolutely out of control 
of all the peace officers available. 

I am notifying you of this action in order 
that you may direct such action as you deem 
advisable. In the meantime, in order to pre- 
vent bloodshed, I am directing the company 
to cease all productive operations. 


A second appeal was made by Governor 
Heil to the commander of the Sixth 
Corps Area of the United States at Chi- 
cago, asking that at least 5,000 troops be 
dispatched to help end the rioting. 

All this occurred after the chief officials 
of the United States Government, in 
charge of supplying vital defense needs 
for the Navy, had publicly declared that 
the Allis-Chalmers plant must be opened 
immediately, and that any further delay 
would imperil our national safety. 

Our Government should certainly act 
now with firmness to open this plant 
closed by riots and disorder. 

Why has not Secretary Perkins acted 
in the face of these facts? Until she does 
act the Mediation Board is prohibited 
from even making investigations of this 
and other strike situations not certified 
by the Secretary of Labor. The Execu- 
tive order issued by the President est: b- 
lishing this Board specifically provides 
that the Board has only the power to in- 
vestigate and mediate strikes after cer- 
tification has first been made by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Even then the new Me- 
diation Board has no power to enforce its 
decisions. Its power is confined to these 
activities: 

(a) To make every reasonable effort 
to adjust and settle any such controversy 
or dispute by assisting the parties thereto 
to negotiate agreements for that purpose. 

(b) To afford means for voluntary ar- 
bitration with an agreement by the 
parties thereto to abide by the decision 
arrived at upon such arbitration, and, 
when requested by both parties, to desig- 
nate a person or persons to act as impar- 
tial arbitrator or arbitrators of such con- 
troversy or dispute. 

(c) To assist in establishing, when de- 
sired by the parties, methods for resolv- 
ing future controversies or disputes be- 
tween the parties, and to deal with mat- 
ters of interest to both parties which 
may thereafter arise. 

(d) To investigate issues between em- 
ployers and employees, and practices and 
activities thereof, with respect to such 
controversy or dispute; conduct hearings, 
take testimony, make findings of fact, 
and formulate recommendations for the 
settlement of any such controversy or 
dispute; and make public such findings 
and recommendations whenever in the 
judgment of the Board the interests of 
industrial peace so require. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator advise me 
under what legal authority the present 
Mediation Board is established? I read 
the order, but I did not see any reference 
to any statute, and I wondered under 
what authority the President gives the 
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Board powers and takes away other 
powers. Does the Senator know what 
the statute is under which the Board is 
appointed? 

Mr. BYRD, I am sorry that I cannot 
give the Senator the information he 
seeks. As I read the order, no powers 
are given the Mediation Board. It is a 
mediation board in name, and it is pro- 
vided that there can be only voluntary 
arbitration of disputes. 

Mr. TAFT. I notice that salaries are 
fixed and allowances per diem provided 
for, and I wondered under what author- 
ity the President could create a new gov- 
ernmental agency and give it the right 
to spend money. There may be such 
authority, but I wondered if the Senator 
knew what it was. 

Mr. BYRD. I assume it comes from 
some of the blanket appropriations which 
have been made, but I cannot specify the 
exact act. 

I continue the enumeration of the 
duties of the Mediation Board, as speci- 
fied in the Executive order. 

(e) To request the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, in any controversy or dis- 
pute relating to the appropriate unit or 
appropriate representatives to be desig- 
nated for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing, to expedite as much as possible the 
determination of the appropriate unit 
or appropriate representatives of the 
workers. 

These are the only powers granted to 
this Board created by Executive order. 
The Executive order in specific and direct 
language prevents the consideration or 
investigation of any controversy or dis- 
pute unless it is first certified by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Section 4 of the Executive order creat- 
ing this Board reads: 

Whenever a controversy or dispute which 
has not been certified to it in accordance with 
section 2 is brought to the attention of the 
Board, it shall refer the matter to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


It can take no action of its own ac- 
cord, but must first refer every case to 
the Department of Labor. 

It must be obvious, I think, that the 
strike situation cannot be successfully 
dealt with by this process. The Secretary 
of Labor is, in my judgment, exceedingly 
derelict in the performance of her duties 
in declining to certify the Allis-Chalmers 
strike to the Mediation Board, notwith- 
standing public announcements by Gov- 
ernment officials as to the vital necessity 
of the immediate stoppage of this strike, 
which has continued for 75 days. 

The division of authority as between 
the Secretary of Labor and the new 
Mediation Board will necessarily rei der 
this Board ineffective and nearly im- 
potent in dealing with the conditions now 
confronting us. This is especially true 
when the Secretary of Labor has so far 
failed to act in accordance with at least 
the spirit of the Executive order creating 
this new Mediation Board, which is based 
upon the assumption that the Secretary 
of Labor will immediately certify those 
strikes wherein her own mediation efforts 
have failed. 

Even, however, if the Secretary of 
Labor does certify strikes, it is not con- 
ceivable to me that the strike problem 
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will be solved by a board with no power 
to enforce its own decisions, but merely 
with authority to act to mediate as be- 
tween the conflicting interests in the 
strikes—something, incidentally, which 
the Government officials have already 
been attempting to do. A fair trial can- 
not be given the Mediation Board until 
it has power to act. 

The new Mediation Board has no 
power to act in anticipation of threatened 
strikes. It has no power, for example, 
even to investigate or attempt to pre- 
vent in any way the coal strike called at 
midnight last night, which has been 
threatened for days, and which, if con- 
tinued for any length of time, will tie up 
all the defense activities of the country. 
It has no power even to investigate the 
new sit-down strike called at 12:15 this 
morning by the United Automobile 
Workers in the giant River Rouge plant 
25 the Ford Motor Co. in suburban Dear- 

rn. 

How is it possible for a board to be 
effective with powers so circumscribed 
and whose positive actions can only be- 
gin when some other agency of the Gov- 
ernment gives it authority? 

Congress, I think, immediately should 
vest in the National Mediation Board full 
power and authority to investigate all 
strike situations as may be desirable, to 
attempt to prevent strikes before they 
start, and then to have the authority to 
enforce its decisions. The majesty of the 
Government of the United States must 
be sternly and firmly exercised to destroy 
this peril which now exists to our na- 
tional security. 

The inclination here at Washington, it 
seems to me, has been to measure our 
preparedness efforts in terms of dollars 
and not in terms of actual production. 
Day after day we pass huge appropriation 
bills—seven billions, four billions, three 
billions—and then think our work has 
been accomplished. Until the money so 
appropriated is effectively and efficiently 
expended, quickly and expeditiously, for 
those military supplies most needed, we 
are not making progress in our efforts. 

The Congress of the United States and 
the people of America are entitled to 
receive from the Secretary of Labor— 
Miss Perkins—an immediate explanation 
as to the reason for her delay in certify- 
ing the Allis-Chalmers strike to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for mediation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Secretary of Labor has 
not certified it? 

Mr. BYRD. She has not certified it. I 
communicated with the office of the Sec- 
retary of Labor at 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and she has not taken action with 
respect to this strike. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iwas mistaken, then. 
I thought it had already been certified 
to the National Mediation Board. 

Mr. BYRD. It has not. 

I am asking for this explanation in 
the following telegram which I sent this 
morning to Miss Perkins: 

I feel that the Congress and the country 
are entitled to a full and complete explana- 
tion from you as to why you have failed to 
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certify to the National Mediation Board the 
Allis-Chalmers strike. Mr. William S. Knud- 
sen, Director of the Office of Production 
Management, and Secretary Frank Knox 
have stated publicly that the settlement of 
this strike is vital to our defense program. 
It has been in progress for 75 days. It is 
holding up vital equipment. What is the 
reason for your delay? A prompt reply will 
be appreciated. 


The time has come when our Govern- 
ment must assume responsibility to the 
people of America for a continuation of 
strikes which are retarding our national- 
defense efforts. 

I realize that no legislation can be en- 
acted without the support of the Demo- 
cratic leadership in the House and the 
Senate. I express the hope that the 
Democratic leadership of the Senate and 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor will present immediately for con- 
sideration by the Congress such legisla- 
tion as will remove interruptions by 
strikes of our defense program. Already, 
much time has been lost. Congress 
should now take quick and positive action 
to deal with this menace to our security. 

Mr. President, I have received many 
communications and resolutions from 
my constituents in Virginia with respect 
to strikes holding up our defense efforts. 
I received one this morning, adopted 
unanimously by a great meeting of farm- 
ers in Roanoke County, Va., which I de- 
sire to read to the Senate: 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Roanoke County Board of Agriculture, 
held on March 28, 1941, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas every effort and sacrifice must 
now be made by the citizens of the United 
States, as individuals and groups, to prepare 
the defenses of this country and, 

“Whereas Agriculture is striving to full 
meet its obligations in response to the Presi 
dent’s appeal of March 8, 1941, and, 

“Whereas the defense program is and has 
been seriously retarded and the security of 
the Nation threatened by numerous strikes 
by labor organizations in essential industries: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Roanoke County Board of Agriculture, do re- 
quest our Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States to intro- 
duce and/or support such immediate and 
proper measures as will correct this alarm- 
ing situation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to all Senators and Representa- 


tives of Virginia in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing writt 
is a true copy of resolutions adopted by the 
Roanoke County Board of Agriculture, at a 
meeting held March 28, 1941. 

R. V. BELL, Chairman. 


Mr. CONNALLY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I merely wanted to make 
a brief statement. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I wish to make a 
brief statement myself. I do not wish to 
be discourteous to the Senator, but I 
wish to occupy a little time now. 

Mr. President, I think the people of 
America are overwhelmingly of the opin- 
ion that strikes are in fact holding up 
defense production. We are led to that 
conclusion almost daily by the newspaper 
reports. Of course, the particular quar- 
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rels in each factory are not known to the 
public. We do not always know which 
side is right, or if either side is right in 
these controversies. But, looking at the 
matter from a national standpoint, the 
important thing is that production be 
maintained and accelerated. It seems to 
me that labor and capital both ought to 
cooperate in continuing operation and 
settling their difficulties by whatever 
processes are available, without closing 
plants. 

Mr. President, when we had before us 
the Selective Service Act, the draft act, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] offered, and the Senate 
adopted, an amendment—it was adopted, 
as I recall, with practical unanimity— 
providing that in the matter of produc- 
tion, if the Secretary of War, or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or the President 
through these officers, should offer a con- 
tract to a manufacturing concern which 
is equipped and able to produce defense 
equipment, and that concern did not 
comply with the request at reasonable 
prices and under reasonable conditions, 
the President was authorized, through 
the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of 
the Navy, to take charge of the plant and 
operate it on behalf of the Government, 
paying to the owners reasonable compen- 
sation if need be through the processes of 
the courts. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that fun- 
damentally there is no difference between 
the employer refusing to go on and pro- 
duce and the employees refusing to pro- 
ceed with normal production. So, if I 
had my way about it, I would adopt a 
provision directing or authorizing the 
President, through the Secretary of War, 
or the Secretary of the Navy, to take over 
any plant which now has contracts for 
the production of essential national- 
defense articles, or arms or munitions, 
where disputes between the employer and 
the employees, or other labor disturb- 
ances, or strikes are impeding and delay- 
ing production. Thus the Government 
would be authorized to step in and take 
charge of that plant and operate it in the 
public interest, and in the public interest 
alone. The Government most certainly 
could be trusted to pay a fair wage and 
provide fair working conditions; but it 
would not be required to act upon the dic- 
tation of either labor or the employers. 
It seems to me that that is the most prac- 
tical approach if we are to have legisla- 
tion. No doubt we had all hoped that leg- 
islation would not be necessary and that 
disputes could be settled through volun- 
tary mediation or adjustment. But the 
people of the country are determined that 
production shall goon. As one who dur- 
ing his entire lifetime has sympathized 
with labor, I want to warn labor that the 
actions of some of its leaders are now 
bringing labor face to face with the 
threat that much of its progress and 
many of the benefits it has received in the 
past will be jeopardized if strikes in 
national-defense industries continue. 

We must look at the problem from the 
governmental standpoint. The Govern- 
ment has a paramount interest. The 
people have the most sublime interest. It 
is for the welfare of the Nation that 
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production should go on. We ought not 
to be controlled either by the employer 
group on the one hand or by labor groups 
on the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. When the national 
interest requires it, the Government 
ought to have authority, and the amend- 
ment should be broadened so as to au- 
thorize the Government to step in and 
take control. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not rising to 
dispute anything the Senator has said. 
However, with respect to the Allis-Chal- 
mers strike, I have read statements in 
the newspapers to the effect that Mr. 
Knudsen and the defense group made a 
proposal to both labor and the company, 
and that the workers agreed to it, but 
the company refused to agree. After 
that time notice was sent to the com- 
pany to go ahead and open the plant. 
It seems to me that after the Defense 
Board had made a proposal which it felt 
was a fair settlement, it should have said 
to both sides that the proposal should 
be accepted; and when labor accepted it, 
it should have said to the other side, 
“You should also accept it.” It should 
not have taken a slap at the workers and 
simply said to the company, “Go ahead 
and open the plant.” What I have said 
is based upon what I have read in the 
newspapers. 

Let me call attention to the coal strike. 
If they are correctly reported in the 
newspapers, the coal miners offered to 
keep on working and continue the dis- 
cussions in settlement of their contract, 
provided that if they should enter into 
a contract its terms would be retroactive. 
That proposal seemed to me to be en- 
tirely fair. In other words, the miners 
were not going to close down the mines 
or strike, provided the operators would 
agree that whatever contract should be 
entered into should be retroactive to 
April 1, which I think was the date in 
question. 

We want to be fair. I am sure the 
Senator does, for he has always been a 
friend of labor; we want to be perfectly 
fair to both sides. We are spending bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars. High 
prices are being paid, and in some in- 
stances operators are receiving very 
great profits from the contracts which 
are being awarded to them. It has been 
represented to me upon very good au- 
thority that in many instances contrac- 
tors are receiving what would normally 
be considered very exorbitant returns 
upon the contracts which are being en- 
tered into for defense purposes. When 
that is known—and labor does know it— 
labor naturally says, “If you are receiving 
high prices for the things you are doing, 
we want more for our labor.“ 

I agree with the Senator at least to 
the extent that at a time such as this, 
when we are trying to stimulate produc- 
tion to build up our defenses, both labor 
and capital ought to be willing to make 
some sacrifices in order that production 
may go on. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He refers to the Allis-Chalmers sit- 
uation, and some offer which the Office 
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of Production Management made, which 
he says the workers accepted, but which 
the company did not accept. I do not 
know anything about the details. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not either, ex- 
cept what I saw in the newspapers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under my proposal 
it would not make any difference whether 
labor or the employer were responsible 
for the stoppage. Ifa plant is shut down 
and is not producing when it should be 
producing, what difference does it make 
whether it is the employer who refuses 
to go on or the men who refuse to go on? 
I say let the Government step in and 
take charge. If the workers do not want 
to work, then we shall get somebody who 
will work. I am sure the Senator from 
Montana will not dissent from those 
views. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not dissenting. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. It is very fine to have his agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I was not referring to the 
coal strike because I was confining my 
remarks to plants which are directly 
making Army and Navy equipment, mu- 
nitions, and supplies. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

So far as the coal strike is concerned, 
that is in quite another field, and the 
public will take care of that situation 
as soon as it becomes cold enough. 

I now yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I am 
in thorough accord with the views now 
being expressed by the junior Senator 
from Texas. 

a CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think he is tak- 
ing the correct position. I think he is 
also accurate in his observation that the 
overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people are growing rather tired of 
strikes which interrupt the manufacture 
and production of national-defense weap- 
ons and munitions of war. 

The Senator has referred to the 
amendment which was offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and myself when we were considering 
the Selective Service Act. I should like 
to have the Senator’s interpretation of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator 
should know more about what the 
amendment means than does the Sen- 
ator from Texas. However, I am willing 
to express my views as to it. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have the advantage 
in that I was a coauthor of the amend- 
ment, although it was changed to some 
extent in conference. The Senator from 
Texas has a decided advantage over the 
Senator from Louisiana because he is a 
much abler lawyer than is the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The law provides that in the event any 
manufacturer refuses to manufacture at 
reasonable prices, the President, through 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy, may take over the plant. The 
question is whether there is a refusal 
when a manufacturer is unable to fur- 
nish the goods by reason of a strike. It 
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might be interpreted to be a refusal, be- 
cause he permits the strike to go on. 
That is, he might very well settle the 
strike, either by entering into an under- 
standing with labor which would be sat- 
isfactory to him, or acceding to the de- 
mands of labor. However, I think that 
in all probability the law might well be 
amended so as to make it clear that 
whenever there is neglect—not merely a 
refusal but neglect—to fill the orders 
given by the Federal Government for 
arms and munitions, the President may 
authorize the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy to take over the 
plant. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that I rather 
agree with him that the language is 
probably not sufficiently comprehensive 
to include the case of an employer say- 
ing, “I am willing, but I cannot get my 
men to work.” This is a rather strict 
and harsh remedy, and probably it would 
be very strictly construed. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator will re- 
call that at the time the amendment was 
offered the problem was to get manufac- 
turers and contractors to take over the 
orders. z 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. OVERTON. We were not then 
confronted with the strike situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. We were confronted 
with recalcitrant manufacturers and 
with subcontractors who demanded too 
high a price from the Government, 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. We were trying to 
reach that evil. Another evil has grown 
up, and I think it ought to be reached, 
either through the administration or 
through the legislative processes of Con- 


gress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that I think the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Georgia 
deserve great praise for their amend- 
ment, which I heartily supported, and 
which many other Senators supported. 
As the Senator says, we were not then 
confronted with the question of strikes, 
and probably that question was not con- 
sidered at that time. 

I desire to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana, in turn, if he does not agree 
that probably this is the quickest and 
most practical legislative approach if we 
have to deal with the matter by legis- 
lation, because we shall not be prejudg- 
ing the case; in any particular contro- 
versy we shall not be deciding against 
labor or against the employer; but the 
Government will say, “I want this plant 
to operate, and if neither of you will 
operate it, I will operate it myself”? 
Then the Government will be in control, 
and can operate the plant with govern- 
mental personnel or with the employees 
already in the plant if they want to work. 
If they do not want to work, they do not 
have to work; they can leave. 

However, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the conferring of this sort of a power 
upon the departments of the Govern- 
ment would have a tremendous psycho- 
logical effect and, if it had to be exer- 
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cised, would be about the most practical 
way of approaching this problem. 

Mr. OVERTON. In gaswer to the in- 
quiry the Senator submitted to me, I will 
say that I think in all probability that 
would be the quickest and most effective 
way of handling the situation. But 
speaking for myself, I am willing to go 
further than that; I am perfectly willing 
to enact legislation, not to prevent col- 
lective bargaining and not to undertake 
to prohibit a man from striking, because 
we cannot compel a man to labor if he 
does not wish to labor 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is right. 

Mr. OVERTON. But I am willing to 
enact legislation that will prohibit any 
man from denying an American citizen 
the right to work on any national-de- 
fense project. I am perfectly willing to 
have enacted legislation which will stop 
striking labor from preventing other 
laborers working on defense projects, 
I would go further than that: I am per- 
fectly willing to support legislation that 
in effect, will declare that no American 
citizen shall be denied employment on 
national-defense projects either because 
he is not affiliated with organized labor 
or because he is affiliated with organized 
labor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to say to 
the Senator from Louisiana that I am 
not quarreling with any of his views, but 
I am interested in getting some kind of 
action. The Senator realizes that such 
measures would require a great deal of 
time and consideration before they could 
be enacted; and there is nothing incon- 
sistent in those particular provisions 
with the procedure the Senator suggests. 

However, it is absolutely fundamental 
that if the Government takes over a 
plant, the Government shall say who will 
work in it. I understand there is a law 
against striking against the United 
States Government. It is not likely that 
if the Government takes over a plant it 
will be dictated to by either the employer 
or the employee. 

So far as the terms of labor are con- 
cerned, if the Government should take 
over a plant we can do as we did during 
the World War, when we had a govern- 
mental board, which passed on wages 
and passed on working conditions—our 
own agency, to determine in each par- 
ticular factory what is a fair wage and 
what are fair working conditions. If the 
men of a particular plant do not want 
to work for those wages and under those 
working conditions, they will have a 
right to take their hats and go on out; 
and the Government will continue to 
operate the plant and see that the plant 
continues to operate, and will see that 
men who want to work and who can 
qualify will have jobs and will produce. 

Mr. President, these are my views. I 
think what I have suggested would be 
the most practical way of handling the 
matter. I think it would have the best 
effect, both on the employer and on 
labor, to know that if they could not 
compose their differences and could not 
go on with production, the United States 
Government itself, Union No. 1 in this 
country, the Union of the United States 
of America, which is superior to any 
other union, which is the paramount 
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union, would step in, take charge, and 
operate the plant, not for any selfish 
interest or group, but in behalf of the 
United States and its people, in this 
critical period. 

Mr. OVERTON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, following the colloquy 
which occurred between the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and 
myself this afternoon, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, as bearing 
upon and incident to the question of 
labor and strikes, a very valuable con- 
tribution on this subject made by Mr. 
David Lawrence under the title “Legis- 
lation on Union Fees Cited,” appearing 
in the Evening Star yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 1, 1941] 


LEGISLATION ON UNION FEES Crrep—LAaw 
Sam To Cover COLLECTIONS From DEFENSE 
WORKERS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Estimates that anywhere from $20,000,000 
to $33,000,000 in initiation fees at exorbitant 
rates have been collected from union work- 
ers on defense projects have aroused Mem- 
bers of Congress to consider legislation on 
the subject. But it has been discovered 
that there already is a statute covering the 
matter of exorbitant fees to be derived 
from workers. The measure is known as 
the antikickback law and it has received 
little attention because of a rather wide- 
spread impression that its provisions cov- 
ered only contractors. 

Examination of the provisions reveals that 
“any person” can be prosecuted and, if 
convicted, can be required to pay a fine 
or to serve a jail sentence. The statute is 
rather brief and the full text of section 1 
is as follows: 

“Whoever shall induce any person em- 
ployed in the construction, prosecution, or 
completion of any public building, or build- 
ing or work financed in whole or in part by 
loans or grants from the United States, or 
in repair thereof, to give up any part of 
the compensation to which he is entitled 
under his contract of employment, by force, 
intimidation, threat of procuring dismissal 
from such employment, or by any other 
manner whatsoever, shall be fined not more 
than 85,000 or imprisoned not more than 
5 years, or both.” 

The statute was enacted on June 13, 1934. 
An interesting case arose recently which re- 
futes the notion that only contractors are 
covered. It happened that in the construc- 
tion of a building for the War Department at 
Fort Riley, Kans., the general contractor for 
the job rented several trucks. He hired driv- 
ers on the recommendation of the owner 
of the trucks but the drivers were paid by 
the contractor. Two of the drivers testified 
that the truck owner as a condition of his 
recommendation insisted that the drivers 
were to turn over to him half their weekly 
earnings. 

PAYMENT WITHHELD 

When informed of this situation, the War 
Department withheld payment of the con- 
tract under the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon law, but the office of the Comptroller 
General ruled that the money had to be paid 
to the contractor. The ruling was that the 
contractor was not to blame but that under 
the terms of the statute of June 13, 1934, re- 
ferred to above there could be prosecution. 
The Comptroller General said: 

“It appears in the present situation that 
the general contractor paid the truck driv- 
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ers here involved, unconditionally and with- 
out subsequent deduction or rebate to him, 
the full amounts required by the contract 
to be paid. The truck owner was not a sub- 
contractor or agent of the general contractor 
within the meaning of the contract, and the 
agreement which he had with the truck driv- 
ers, unauthorized by and unknown to the 
general contractor, cannot operate to place 
the responsibility on the contractor for the 
diversion of the contract wages paid by him.” 

The Comptroller General pointed out that 
while the Davis-Bacon law didn’t apply, ac- 
tion might be taken by the Justice Depart- 
ment under the anti-kick-back law, a criminal 
statute. 

The truck owner in the above case is anal- 
ogous to a labor union executive who, by 
reason of closed-shop arrangements, actually 
acts as an outside agency arranging for the 
employment of workers on Government proj- 
ects. To Insist that an initiation fee be paid 
as a condition of work on a Government proj- 
ect or where Government work is being done, 
paid for by Government funds, such as Army 
cantonments, would seem to be clearly an 
offense within the provisions of the 1934 law. 


WHAT IS REASONABLE? 


If an open shop existed so that a worker 
need not join a union before applying for 
work, the initiation fee could hardly be re- 
garded as an extortion or as subject to the 
penalties of the act. But when a union has 
a closed-shop agreement with a contractor 
who agrees with the union not to hire any 
but the members of a particular union, then 
the union executive who charges an exorbi- 
tant fee as a condition of employment or 
membership faces the section of the statute 
above quoted. 

Where is the line between a reasonable 
or unreasonable fee? The constitution of 
the A. F. of L. sets forth somewhere be- 
tween 82 and 815 as the standard for what 
is known as Federal unions, but even 
though it does not prescribe what strictly 
local unions may charge, it is a fair as- 
sumption that the courts would regard the 
standards for Federal unions as applicable 
to others. Similarly, the C. I. O. has a 
rule stipulating a $5 initiation fee. Since 
the custom of most unions is to charge 
a fee that is relatively small and reason- 
able, it would not be difficult for the Justice 
Department to secure indictments under the 
1934 statute if the fees run from $50 to 
$500, as has sometimes been reported. 

Only last week Senator Norris, of Nebras- 
ka, an ardent friend of the labor move- 
ment, called attention in a published letter 
to the unreasonable initiation fees prevalent 
in some branches of defense work as a con- 
dition of employment for new members of 
the unions. Over the last week end one of 
the executives of a large union pointed out 
that the A. F. of L.’s executive council could 
not tell the local unions what fees to charge. 
The Government appears to have the remedy 
at hand if the Justice Department cares 
to act. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN GERMANY 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on March 
29 the press of the country called atten- 
tion to what I believe to be one of the 
most significant items of news that has 
come out of Europe in several days. 
Archbishop Grober, of Freiburg, Ger- 
many, in a pastoral letter appealed to 
German Catholics to do something more 
than merely in their hearts resent the 
conduct of the German Government to- 
ward their church. This pastoral letter 
from Archbishop Grober was published 
in Osservatore Romano, the official organ 
of the Vatican, and indicates a condition 
in Germany which ought to appeal to us 
because of its significance. 
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The Catholic Church, almost more 
than any other institution of its kind, 
has a great stake in world peace. I have 
always had a feeling that the Pope who 
was the titular head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church during the World War liter- 
ally died of a broken heart because of 
the futility of his efforts to achieve peace 
in Europe. His suecessor saw the world 
horribly churned up, and the present 
Pope faces another supreme tragedy in 
the affairs of his own church because of 
the unending bitterness and strife and 
the unutterable horror of the bloodshed 
which is visited by Roman Catholics of 
one country upon those of another coun- 
try. There could be no greater horror 
visited upon a great church institution. 

This pastoral letter, given circulation 
in the official organ of the Vatican, seems 
to indicate that something very definite 
is happening in Germany, in the stiffen- 
ing of the resistance of the Roman Cath- 
ollie Church to the outrages visited upon 
it by the Hitler regime. Archbishop 
Grober in his letter says that it is “sinful 
to endure passively” the restrictions of 
the Nazi regime. The letter represents 
a very strong expression of disapproval 
against the Nazi regime; indeed, accord- 
ing to the newspaper article, the letter 
represents the strongest expression of 
disapproval toward that regime made 
public through a Vatican channel since 
Italy entered the war last June. 

Archbishop Grober's letter declares 
that— 

German Catholics are suffering most in- 
tensely. 

Precisely that which is essentially Chris- 
ran 2 being notoriously and fundamentally 


He goes on to say: 


Our faith is denied and we are reproached 
with being anti-Fascist. 
The possibility of Catholics manifesting 


their Christian convictions in words and in 


writing outside of the churches, without 
Ganger, is limited. 

Mere resignation to such a situation would 
be a contradiction of conscience. 

It would be sinful to endure passively 
such losses and sufferings. 

The split in German humanity continues. 
Undeniably in recent years it has produced 
restrictions without precedent and ruins for 
Catholics, as well as the growth of un- 
Christian principles that differ from Chris- 
tianity as fire differs from water. 


I am not advised of the percentage of 
Catholic communicants in Germany, but 
it must be very large. I am advised that 
possibly 40 percent of Germans are 
Roman Catholics, that they have pa- 
tiently endured their misfortunes—an en- 
durance which constitutes a great tribute 
to their tolerance and their self-restraint. 

It seems to me that the significance of 
this article is the fact that now there is 
growing up within Germany and in the 
hearts of a great mass of the German peo- 
ple a final determination once more to 
vigorously resent intrusion into the homes 
and into the church affairs of these mil- 
lions and millions of Germans, a desire 
on their part to reestablish in their Ger- 
man homeland the inherent rights and 
privileges which we of this country have 
recognized constitutionally. I think we 
can find a ray of hope in the fact that 
now this great mass of German people, 
under the impetus of a high churchman, 
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are generating in their own hearts this 
spirit of resistance to intolerance and 
cruelty and to that particularly obnoxious 
form of sadism which finds reflection in 
the things going on in that country. 


THE DRIFT TOWARD WAR 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I mentioned the fact that 
I felt that what Mr. Willkie had said in 
his speeches in the last campaign and 
what he has been saying since then was 
tending to break down the confidence of 
the people of this country. I also stated 
that, in my judgment, the administra- 
tion, the President, would not send con- 
voys into combat zones. Then I called 
attention to a statement by Mrs. Roose- 
velt and I commended her for the state- 
ment that we are not in the war and 
that she hoped we would not get into the 
war, and likewise I commended her 
statement with reference to labor. I 
said that I thought it was extremely im- 
portant at this particular time in our 
history when so much is happening all 
over the world and democracies are 
breaking down that in this country good 
faith be preserved with the people. 

1 call attention now to an article by 
the Associated Press coming out of Bos- 
ton, quoting a statement by William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Catholic archbishop 
of Boston, who happens to be, I think, 
the senior Catholic archbishop in the 
United States. The heading is: 

Secret maneuvers draw us near war, Cardi- 
nal declares. 

O'Connell says people's trust is dangerous 
thing to toy with. 


The article goes on, under an Associ- 
ated Press date line, Boston, March 23: 


William Cardinal O'Connell, Catholic arch- 
bishop of Boston, was quoted today by the 
Boston Traveler as saying “secret maneuvers 
behind the scenes of Government are draw- 
ing us nearer and nearer to war.” 

The cardinal said in an interview with 
the Traveler on his return from a winter 
vacation in Miami, Fla., that “the trust of 
the people in their government is a danger- 
ous thing to toy with.” 

“There is a distinct feeling,” he added, 
“that things are going on behind the scenes 
unknown to the people. This is the sort 
of distrust that brought about revolution in 
Europe, the distrust of the people in their 
governments. z 


We hear persons who want to get this 
country into war constantly saying, 
“Well, we are in the war; we are already 
in the war.” They are trying to create a 
psychology among the American people 
that, after all, we are in the war right 
now, and there is nothing that can be 
done about it. When they say that, when 
they try to create the impression in the 
minds of the people of this country that 
we are already in the war, they are, in 
my judgment, doing a great disservice 
not only to their own Government but 
they are doing a disservice to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for, if we are 
already in the war, we are in it without 
the Congress having declared war, and, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, the only body that can declare 
war is the Congress of the United States, 
Such statements give a very strong im- 
pression and create a very distinct feel- 
ing throughout the United States that 
the President of the United States, by 
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some underhanded, sly method, some 
trickery, has already got us into the war. 
That is why I said this morning that it 
was inconceivable to me that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would send 
convoys to Europe; it is inconceivable to 
me that he would use convoys, because 
he has said that convoys mean war, and 
he would not use convoys without first 
coming to the Congress of the United 
States and asking for a declaration of 
war. 

The article quoting from Cardinal 
O’Connell goes on to say: 

“I hope,” he asserted, “that this country 
stays out of war. I know the people want to 
stay out, but the Government seems to ignore 
their wishes while still talking of democracy.” 


Mr. President, those who are talking in 
that vein are the ones who are saying we 
ought to go to war now, They are the 
ones who are driving the Nation toward 
war; they are the principal members of 
the Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies. They are advocating war 
and pushing and pushing us step by step, 
step by step toward war. First they said 
“short of war,” and when the lease-lend 
bill was passed they were saying that it 
was a peace measure, but now they are 
saying that under it we can send convoys 
and that we ought to send convoys and 
that the President has the power to do so. 

I quote further from the article: 

“Some sort of secret maneuvers are bring- 
ing us nearer and nearer to war all the time, 
This does not tally with democracy. Every- 
body is wondering just where we are in this 
thing. It is not a fair thing for a govern- 
ment calling itself democratic. 

“All this mystery that is going on is puz- 
zling to the people and is not fair.” 

The Cardinal, greeting newsmen in his 
stateroom on the steamer Boston appeared 
to be in excellent health. 

I'm speaking neither pro nor con the 
Government,” he added. “I'm merely echo- 
ing the sentiments of the people from all 
parts of the United States. Their question 
is, ‘Where are we in this situation?’ “ 


Mr. President, there is no one, in my 
judgment, who is better qualified to speak 
for one great body of individuals in the 
United States than is Archbishop William 
Cardinal O'Connell. He is, as I said a 
moment ago, the senior Catholic arch- 
bishop in the United States of America. 
He has his finger on the pulse of the Amer- 
ican people from one end of the United 
States to the other, and is recognized by 
everybody, both in the Catholic Church 
and out of the Catholic Church, by both 
Protestants and Catholics as being one 
of the cutstanding American citizens. 
His patriotism certainly can not be ques- 
tioned by anybody. He tells us that 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
of this country are against war, that they 
have a feeling that there is something 
going on behind the scenes, and that, be- 
cause of that fact, there is great distrust. 

So I repeat what I said in the begin- 
ning, that when a man running for the 
Presidency of the United States advocates 
certain policies, and then immediately 
after the election turns around and says, 
“Well, what I said prior to the election 
was just so much campaign oratory,” 
how can anyone expect the American peo- 
ple to have faith in a party that nomi- 
nates men of that kind? I think he has 
done a great disservice not only to his 
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country but to the Republican Party as 
well, because, after all, I have never 
known, in all my life, of any Republican 
candidate for President every saying that 
the promises which he made to the peo- 
ple of the United States were merely so 
much campaign oratory. 

Certainly I am interested, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in seeing that the Democratic 
candidate for President and the Demo- 
cratic Party do not put themselves in 
identically the same position—not by 
words but by acts. I say to the Members 
of the Senate that if that should happen, 
it would be just too bad for our coun- 
try; for I agree with Cardinal O’Connell, 
that when the people of the United 
States lose faith in the leaders of their 
parties, when they lose faith in their 
Government, then the same thing will 
happen here that has happened in coun- 
tries of Europe; and let us make no mis- 
take about it, we are no different from 
the people of other countries. People all 
over the world are losing faith in their 
governments. Workers are losing faith 
in their governments. Farmers are los- 
ing faith in their governments. Busi- 
nessmen are losing faith in their gov- 
ernments, One of the things that we in 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and the 
leaders of both the Democratic Party 
and the Republican Party, ought to do 
more than anything else is to see to it 
that we keep faith with the American 
people. 

I know that men run for constable, 
or they run for some offices in their 
States, and make campaign speeches, 
and sometimes Senators or Representa- 
tives make campaign speeches; but I have 
never known a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States deliberately 
to make speeches and then say that 
what he .aid was merely campaign 
oratory. I think the greatest disaster 
that could come to this country would 
be for the President of the United States 
to let the warmongers in this country 
influence him to take action contrary to 
the speeches and promises he made in 
the campaign; and I say warmongers 
advisedly. 

I debated this question the other night 
with General O’Ryan. General O’Ryan 
has been one of the outstanding war- 
mongers of this country. In May 1940, 
I think, General O’Ryan was saying that 
we ought to send another American 
expeditionary force to Europe. He was 
saying, “This is our war, and we ought 
to send another American expeditionary 
force over there.” He was saying, “We 
are next on the list.” He was saying, 
“The Axis Powers are going to come over 
here and take over this country.” The 
other night he was denouncing agents 
of the Axis Powers, and saying there 
were agents of Germany over here, and 
there were “fifth columnists” over here, 
and there were dupes over here, and that 
we ought to convoy ships, and that un- 
der the Lease-Lend Act the words “Give 
or otherwise dispose of” meant that we 
should deliver defense articles to the 
people to whom they were given. 

Representative Fish asked him, “Do 
you think we ought to convoy ships to 
China?” 

General O’Ryan said, “No.” 
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Representative FIsH said, “Why do you 
not think so?” 

General O’Ryan said, “Because Japan 
is not going to come over here and take 
over the United States.” 

We can go back and read the state- 
ments made by some Japanese leaders 
in times past, and we will find that they 
talked about the yellow race dominating 
the whole world, and said that the yel- 
low race ought to dominate the whole 
world. That is the philosophy they have 
preached to their own people in Japan. 

I turned to General O’Ryan and said 
to him, “General O’Ryan, the truth 
about the matter is that you are regis- 
tered in the State Department as an 
agent for the Japanese Government at 
the present time; are you not?” 

He hung his head and said, “Yes.” 

I said, “A year before you became an 
agent for the Japanese Government you 
were advocating that we get into the 
war; were you not?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

He afterward asked me if I thought 
there was anything sinister about his 
action. I said, “No; I would not ques- 
tion your patriotism just because you, 
as a lawyer, were registered as an agent 
of a foreign government. You could still 
be a patriotic American; but,” I said, “I 
am getting sick and tired of some of the 
persons who want to take us into war 
calling everybody who wants to keep this 
country out of war a ‘fifth columnist,’ or 
an appeaser, or a dupe.” I said, “If that 
is the kind of thing that is to be said, 
there probably are agents of many for- 
eign powers in this country. There are 
British agents galore in the United States 
at the present time. Everybody knows 
it, and nobody is questioning it. There 
probably are German agents here. There 
probably are French agents here. There 
probably are all kinds of agents here; but 
it is astonishing that anyone should 
stand up and say that everybody who is 
fighting for peace and to keep us out of 
war is anti-American, and then to find 
that the one man of all in the United 
States who is urging us to go into the 
war, to send convoys to lick the Axis 
powers—for General O’Ryan in his 
speech talked about Germany and her 
allies and what they were going to do to 
the rest of the world—to find cut that at 
the time he made that statement he 
himself was an agent of the Japanese 
Government. That might be perfectly 
legitimate, and I never questioned Gen- 
eral O’Ryan’s patriotism at all, because 
he might be doing that and still be con- 
sistent in his attitude, since we were not 
at war and are not at war. 

In closing, let me say that I think Car- 
dinal O’Connell has expressed in that ar- 
ticle a feeling that is growing up in this 
country at the present time better than 
I have seen it expressed anywhere else. 
The people are simply losing faith in the 
leaders; and they are losing faith in the 
leaders because, as I say, one candidate 
for the Presidency said that his utter- 
ances were merely campaign oratory. 
The persons who are saying to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, “You ought to 
send convoys without coming to the Con- 
gress of the United States and asking for 
a declaration of war,” are doing a greater 
disservice to the President of the United 
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States than his worst enemies could do 
to him. No enemy of the President of 
the United States could do him a greater 
disservice than to see him take this coun- 
try into war without a declaration of war 
by the Congress of the United States. If 
there are any Members of the Senate who 
are friends of his, or close to him, who will 
urge him to do that in the face of public 
sentiment in this country, in my judg- 
ment, they certainly do not understand 
what the real sentiment is. 

Certainly the people of this country 
wanted to help England; and the reason 
why some of us opposed the lease-lend 
bill was because, as we said on the floor 
of the Senate, we knew what would hap- 
pen following its enactment just as surely 
as daylight follows darkness. We knew 
that the very persons who were back of 
that legislation and propagandizing for 
it from one end of the country to the 
other were not merely for helping Eng- 
land. They were not merely for giving 
the English tools. They were not for 
peace; they were for war. Now they are 
coming out in the open, and are saying so 
boldly and openly; and they are trying to 
make the President of the United States 
believe that it is the sentiment of the 
country that we should convoy vessels. 
They are saying, “Now that we have given 
these things to England, we must see that 
the goods get there,” and they are saying 
that “give” means “deliver.” As I said 
the other night, when the word “trans- 
fer” was in the bill as it came over from 
the House, and the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and I raised the 
question as to whether or not the Attor- 
ney General might construe that lan- 
guage as meaning that we should take 
the articles over there and deliver them, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce], said there was no such in- 
tention on the part of the proponents of 
the bill, and that while he did not think 
the language meant that, in order to 
make sure of it he would amend it so as 
to make it clear that that was not what 
it meant, or would strike it out entirely. 

Even though we want to get into the 
war, even though there may be some 
Members of the Congress who want to 
get into the war, let us, for the sake of 
keeping faith with the American people; 
let us, for the sake of our own Govern- 
ment; let us, for the sake of not bring- 
ing about what Cardinal O’Connell says 
brought about revolutions all over 
Europe—lack of faith in their govern- 
ments and trickery behind the scenes— 
urge the President, if he wants a declara- 
tion of war to come to the Congress and 
ask for it and let the Congress vote on it, 
and let the people through their repre- 
sentatives say whether or not they want 
to get into this catastrophe. 

So far as I am concerned, I have here- 
tofore advocated and I still believe that 
we should give to the people of the 
United States an opportunity to say by 
referendum whether or not they want 
to go to war. It is their Government, 
they are the ones who are going to have 
to pay and they are the ones who will 
have to fight and to die. But above all, 
let us keep faith with the people, and let 
us not do by indirection what we dare not 
do by direction, 
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SABOTAGE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
ARTICLE IN HARVARD LAW REVIEW 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, the 
right of workers to strike has been recog- 
nized and protected in the United States. 
Economic democracy could no longer 
exist if that right were denied. Perhaps 
more directly than any other right, the 
right to strike is affected by the national- 
defense program. Inevitably, when the 
press and all other mediums of publicity 
are devoted largely to reporting the 
progress of the defense program, stories 
of labor disputes attract universal atten- 
tion. Strikes become common topics of 
conversation, and are regarded as ob- 
stacles in the way of attainment of ade- 
quate preparedness. Already, in the press 
and in the National Congress, it is being 
suggested that the right of workers to 
strike should be suspended or denied for 
the duration of the emergency. 

In a democracy it is always highly 
dangerous to propose the abridgment of 
legal rights. Curtailment of liberties is 
@ process which gathers momentum 
rapidly. From the destruction of one 
right it becomes easier to proceed to the 
destruction of many rights. When we 
place one limit on liberty, we are apt to 
set in motion a vicious cycle which will 
eventually encompass and destroy all our 
liberties. 

The problem of our Government, as I 
see it, is to preserve democracy and pre- 
pare for any emergency. This is a diffi- 
cult problem, and particularly when so 
large a part of our national energies must 
be devoted to the acceleration of produc- 
tion. But however difficult it may be, 
however serious may be the emergency 
which threatens us, certainly the Con- 
gress of the United States should hesitate 
long and deliberate carefully before it 
acts to suppress any of the vital liberties 
which together constitute our democracy. 

Because of the tension generated by 
the defense program, because also of the 
hysteria which always accompanies a 
great national effort, most of the publicity 
regarding labor disputes in defense in- 
dustries has been one-sided and preju- 
diced. I think it is vitally important that 
the American people and the Congress be 
fully informed on this important ques- 
tion. Recently there appeared in one of 
our most distinguished law reviews, the 
Harvard Law Review, a scholarly and in- 
structive article dealing with this perplex- 
ing problem, written by three prominent 
labor lawyers. It is entitled Sabotage 
and National Defense,” and appeared in 
the February 1941 issue. I believe it is 
deserving of the careful study of every 
Member of Congress, and it seems to me 
to be particularly timely in view of the 
discussion which took place on the floor 
of the Senate this afterncon. So I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SABOTAGE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


In a time that abounds in conventional, 
economic, political, and moral catch-phrases 


* An excited concern with war and defense 
has been running through the country for 
more than a year. In the last few months 
it has poured over into the domain of legal 
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by which so-called legal science is accus- 
tomed to operate, it is more than ever neces- 
sary for lawyers to be both critical and 
vigilant. In our examination of the prob- 
lems raised by Professor Warner’s model 
sabotage-prevention act, one of the collec- 
tion of bills currently being tendered to all 
State legislatures as a socially desirable uni- 
form legislative program for defense, we 
shall try to remain unconfused by certain 
axioms which have been assumed to be 
unquestioned and eternal truths, and, in- 
stead, endeavor to examine some basic con- 
siderations of policy. Viewing this legisla- 
tion in relation to other legal measures 
which bear upon the same subject matter, 
we shall keep before us, as a primary stand- 
ard by which to evaluate these proposals, 
the issue whether they are really conducive 
or detrimental to the defense of the Nation. 


I 


Progressive organizations, and labor par- 
ticularly, are justified in greeting with sus- 
picion the hue and cry over the danger of 
sabotage The danger alleged must in- 
deed be greatly exaggerated if no less an 
authority than Mr. J. Edgar Hoover publicly 
admits that the F. B. I. records do not indi- 
cate a single “concerted act of sabotage,” 
and that he was informed that no such 
cases had been reported in Canada or Great 
Britain.“ Even assuming a need for legisla- 
tion dealing with sabotage, we need not be 
swept into an uncritical acceptance of the 
necessity of appropriateness of State—as dis- 
tinguished from Federal—legislation to deal 
with the supposed threat. And even if it 
should turn out that State legislation is 
necessary there still remains doubt as to the 
social and political necessity or advisability 
of a broad, vague, general statute of the 
type offered, which, to paraphrase the 
draftsman, will stage a setting for a blitz- 
krieg on labor and other groups, and effect 
a sabotage of the constitutional liberties of 
the American people.“ 


principles and technique. Consequently, we 
have been reaping a mushroom crop of ar- 
ticles and notes in the most august law 
journals on defense, conscription of labor, 
civil rights, mobilization, “crisis” legislation, 
etc. See, e. g., Katz, National Defense and 
Individual Liberties (1940) 16 Ind. L. J. $1; 
Hoague, Brown, and Marcus, Wartime Con- 
scription and Control of Labor (1940) 54 
Harv. L. Rev. 50; Million, Political Crimes 
(1940) 5 Mo. L. Rev. 164, 293; Note, Mobil- 
ization for Defense (1940) 54 Harv. L. Rev. 
278; 40 Col. L. Rev. 1374; 50 Yale L. J. 250, 
an extended discussion occupying the entire 
Note Departments of the December 1940 is- 
sues, of all three reviews. The same issue of 
the Columbia Law Review presents Sir Cecil 
Thomas Carr’s Crisis Legislation in Britain. 
40 Col. L. Rev. 1309. 

In which Professor Warner joins: “The 
prevention of sabotage is a vital cog in the 
machinery of national defense“ (p. 602 
supra); “Destruction of machinery, factories 
and utilities will spell defeat just as surely 
as rout in the field” (ibid); “. .. the stage 
is set for a sabotage blitzkrieg” (p. 625 
supra). 

See N. Y. World-Telegram, Dec. 16, 1940. 
Cf. Rear Admiral John H. Towers’ (Chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics) recent 
testimony before the House Naval Committee 
[N. Y. Sun, Jan. 7, 1941] to the effect that 
no cases of sabotage have been unearthed 
and that instances which were at first 
thought to involve sabotage were found, 
upon investigation, not to be such. 

Nor does our position mean that we are 
against national defense. On the contrary, 
the defense of labor’s rights and the safe- 
guarding of civil liberties are the essential 
conditions of effective defense of the Nation. 
A sure way of sabotaging the defense of the 
country is to repress labor and to erase civil 
liberties. 
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Since national defense is most appropri- 
ately a matter for Federal legislation and 
one confided to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion, it would seem that the prevention of 
interference with defense should most ap- 
propriately be left to the Federal Govern- 
ment.“ The Wartime Sabotage Act“ has been 
supplemented by recent legislation * to cover 
similar crimes in peacetime. The fact that 
the Federal statute is narrower in scope 
than the one suggested for State enactment 
does not prove that there is need for such 
State legislation.’ 

Moreover, the enforcement of such legis- 
lation by innumerable State and local of- 
ficials presents the gravest danger of abuse. 
Its enactment virtually insures a total lack 
of uniformity in the standards which may 
be used by local and State prosecuting offi- 
cials and judges. As there are some 3,000 
counties and law-enforcement units in 
the country, with innumerable variations 
in the standards which the officials are 
likely to employ, the uncontrolled enforce- 
ment of such legislation presents obvious 
dangers. If we are to have this sort of 
legislation, it would seem much more advis- 
able to have the control over its enforce- 
ment centralized in the Department of Jus- 
tice at Washington. Such control should 
extend from the point of determining in 
advance whether a particular situation 
should be presented to the grand jury for 
indictment, to the actual conduct of the 
prosecution itself. 

Indeed, the oppressions and abuse in- 
flicted in a few places by local officials not 
equipped to execute Federal policies, or 
even to understand larger Federal problems, 
may result in harm far beyond the injury 
to the individuals prosecuted. As the ex- 
perience of the Federal Government during 
the first World War in the enforcement of 
the Espionage Act, the treason statute, and 
in dealing with alien enemies, confirms this 
view, a few quotations are apposite. 

On October 28, 1918, Attorney General T. 
W. Gregory wrote all United States attorneys: 

“The unusually broad language of the 
Espionage Act has given rise to differing and 
conflicting interpretations at the hands of 
the United States attorneys and United 
States commissioners in different parts of 
the country, resulting in serious confusion 
as to what authoritative definition is to be 
placed upon certain clauses of this act. To 
remedy this situation the following course 
of procedure has been adopted: 

“*You are instructed that on and after 
November 1 no case arising under * * * 
the Espionage Act is to be submitted to a 


Indeed, implicit in the proposal for model 
uniform State legislation is recognition of 
the desirability of exclusive Federal treat- 
ment of the subject, for no other method 
can ensure uniformity as effectively. See 
Extending Federal Powers Over Crime (1934) 
1 Law & Contemp. Prob. 399-508. 

540 Stat. 533 (1918), 50 U. S. O. § 101 
(1934). ; 

Pub. L. No. 866, 76th Cong. 3d sess. (Nov. 
80, 1940). 

The view that the prevention of and pun- 
ishment for sabotage should be left to the 
exclusive domain of the Federal Government 
should not be taken as constituting satisfac- 
tion with the provisions of the Federal act, 
which is open to many of the more serious 
objections leveled at the State act, particu- 
larly in its failure to ensure that there shall 
be no curtailment of the right to strike and 
its potentialities as an antilabor and anti- 
civil liberties weapon. In the debate in the 
Senate on the amendments to the Federal 
sabotage act, when John L. Lewis’ proposal 
that “Nothing in this act shall be construed 
so as to interfere with or impede or diminish 
in any way the right to strike,” was offered 
With the express observation that it was 
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grand jury without first obtaining the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General for this 
course, In every such case arising in your 
district you will therefore promptly com- 
municate with this Department, submitting 
a summary of the facts and of the available 
proof together with a separate statement of 
your own views as to why the facts constitute 
a violation of law * * *,’"8 

Previously, the Department had tried to 
vest the United States attorneys with more 
discretion in these matters. Circular No. 
838, dated May 23, 1918, instructed them as 
follows: 

“It is also of great importance that this 
statute be administered with discretion, It 
should not be permitted to become the 
medium whereby efforts are made to sup- 
press honest, legitimate criticism of the ad- 
ministration or discussion of government 
policies; nor should it be permitted to be- 
come a medium for personal feuds or per- 
secution, * * Protection of loyal per- 
sons from unjust suspicion and prosecution 
is quite as important as the suppression of 
actual disloyalty * . 

Difficulty was experienced by the Federal 
Government in many cases of enforcement 
of law by local authorities, even where there 
had been no attempt to enact State legisla- 
tion, Thus, in dealing with alien enemies, it 
was found that some local police had caused 
embarrassment to the Federal Government, 
On June 19, 1918, Attorney General Gregory 
sent Circular No. 851 to United States mar- 
shals, reading in part: 

“In the past there have been numerous 
cases where alien enemies have been arrested 
by the local or State authorities pending Fed- 
eral investigation or action and have been 
held for weeks and even months without 
notification to you or other officers of the 
Department. This, of course, has resulted in 
injustice to the alien enemies and in com- 
plaints from the Ministers of Switzerland and 
Sweden, in charge of German and Austro- 
Hungarian interests, respectively, in the 
United States. The plan outlined above will 
obviate the recurrence of such cases and you 
are instructed immediately upon the receipt 
of a telegram from the local or State authori- 
ties to the effect that they have an alien 
enemy in custody, to consult with the United 
States Attorney and the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on the matter in order that he may re- 
quest a Presidential warrant or take such 
other action as he may deem advisable.” 10 


merely a declaration of what the author of 
the amendments understood to be their limi- 
tations so far as the rights of labor were 
concerned, Senator Tarr successfully pre- 
vented the approval of such proposal on the 
express ground that the amendments as in- 
troduced provided and were intended to pro- 
vide that the right of labor to strike in de- 
fense industries was to be affected. 86 Cong. 
Rec., Sept. 30, 1940, at 19322. See also id., 
at 21372, et seq. Chairman Sumwners, of the 
House Judiciary Committee, stated that the 
amendments could serve to prevent strikes 
in national defense (and, therefore, prac- 
tically all) industry. 

* [1918] Rep. Att'y Gen. 674, reprinting Cir- 
cular No. 908. 

Nor was the Espionage Act the only stat- 
ute whose administration was so centralized. 
On October 26, 1917, in Circular No. 749, At- 
torney General Gregory directed United 
States attorneys: “No proceeding for viola- 
tion of the treason statute * + * should 
be instituted without first submitting a 
statement of the facts and obtaining author- 
ity from this Department” [1918] Rep. Att’y 
Gen, 673. 

Id. at 674. See also Cummings and Me- 
Farland, Federal Justice (1937), 425-426. 

10 Id. at 649-50. The Department found it 
necessary even to curb the activities of its 
own subordinates in the localities in this area 
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The position of the President and Attor- 
ney General Jackson in insisting that the 
field of registration of aliens and similar 
work remain exclusively under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government, is further 
indication of the inadvisability of entrusting 
such matters to local officials.‘ Recognition 
of the wisdom of centralization is also evi- 
dent in the creation by the Department of 
Justice of a new unit known as the Neutrality 
Laws Unit.“ 

The fact that very few States enacted stat- 
utes specifically punishing sabotage during 
the first World War is ascribed by Professor 
Warner to the failure to recognize generally 
its danger to the country, This conclusion 
is open to serious question. If the Federal 
Government then realized the danger of 
“sabotage” and dealt with it, we may safely 
conclude that there was no justifiable reason 
for State legislation dealing with the subject 
and, indeed, that there may have been a reali- 
zation of the great dangers arising from the 
States’ attempts to deal with it. 

Part of the argument advanced in favor 
of the enactment of the model bill is that 
existing State statutes under which “acts of 


of enforcement of Federal laws. Attorney 
General Gregory, on May 23, 1917, in Circular 
No. 686 to United States attorneys, marshals, 
and special agents (i. e., the Bureau of In- 
vestigation) said, with reference to arrests of 
alien enemies: 

“If any person is now under arrest in your 
district by a Federal official under the said 
proclamation, which arrest has not been made 
by specific authority from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or is not an emergency summary arrest 
made by the marshal after conference with 
the special agent and after approval by the 
United States attorney * * * as set forth 
in said printed directions, the name of such 
person together with a full statement of the 
facts, should be transmitted at once by wire 
to the Attorney General, and the Attorney 
General will promptly either order his release 
or issue the requisite authority for his arrest,” 
[1918] Rep. Att’y. Gen. 640. 

u Cf. Hines v. Davidowitz, 9 U. S. L. Week 
4135 (U. S. Jan. 20, 1941). 

Indeed, if the view of the proponents of the 
Model Sabotage Prevention Act is sound, it 
would justify the uncontrolled intrusion of 
State and local governments into every field 
of defense and war activity. 

It is even likely that venal local officials, 
or those inspired by parochial views and in- 
terests, may actually throw obstacles in the 
path of the Federal Government by their 
Official intermeddling. Attorney General 
Jackson, in addressing the Federal and State 
conference out of which the bill was born 
said on August 8, 1940: “Our problem today 
is largely one to prevent, so far as possible, 
overlapping of efforts which always result in 
getting in each other’s way, in blaming each 
other for pardonable errors, and in general 
inefficiency.” 

The Department's release of April 29, 1940, 
to the newspapers explained that the new 
unit has “responsibility for control of all 
prosecutive action growing out of violations 
or charges of violations of laws relating to 
neutrality, foreign enlistments, treason, sedi- 
tion, espionage, sabotage, or kindred offenses. 

“Prosecutions or arrests under such stat- 
utes will be authorized only by this unit. 
The purpose of centralizing control of cases 
of this character is to assure uniformity of 
policy throughout the United States, which 
has not been possible when prosecutions are 
initiated by district attorneys. Some of the 
statutes involved prescribe only the most gen- 
eral classifications of offenses, and it is de- 
sirable that standards to govern a prosecutive 
policy be made uniform and that each case be 
scrutinized with reference to both adequate 
protection of the national interest and the 
civil rights of individuals involved.” 
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sabotage” may be punished do not contain 
penalties of sufficient severity. This, of 
course, is no justification for a blanket stat- 
ute. A remedy can be found in appropriate 
enlargement of the punishment, if it be de- 
sirable. Moreover, if diverse local conditions 
afford justification for variations, it would be 
particularly fitting that each State determine 
for itself the appropriate penalty. But the 
main reason advanced is that, at the present 
time, in most States, “sabotage” cannot be 
punished as “sabotage” because the acts in- 
volved constitute some crime other than 
“sabotage,” and the applicable statutes do not 
cover all property which might be “sabotaged” 
or all methods of “sabotage,” but must be 
punished, if at all, as another crime. In par- 
ticular, the malicious mischief statutes, which 
seem most immediately applicable, are alleged 
to be “inadequate.” 1 

There might be some point to this conten- 
tion if anyone were able to furnish a reason- 
ably definite description of what is meant by 
“sabotage” of national defense.“ The pro- 
posed bill does not do so, and, as yet, no one 
has been able to define the crime in such 
terms as would convey a reasonable certainty 
of the nature of the acts covered. Who is 
there that can determine beyond a reasonable 
doubt just when one “impairs [or] interferes 
with real or personal property with reason- 
able grounds to believe that such act will 
hinder, delay, or interfere with the prepara- 
tion of the United States or of any of the 
States for defense“? Suppose a newspaper 
editor advises workers not to work unless they 
get a wage increase. The editor may thereby 
have solicited the workers to impair or inter- 


“The imagining of some act of “sabotage” 
which might not perhaps be embraced within 
existing State law does not justify the leap 
to a bill which endangers all activity, law- 
ful or not. The isolated instances of alleged 
inadequacies which are cited could better be 
taken care of by specific amendatory legisla- 
tion than by the sweeping legislation pro- 
posed. Quaere, whether the proposed remedy 
is not worse than the evil. 

“A * * œ threat is inherent in a penal 
statute * * * which does not aim spe- 
cifically at evils within the allowable area of 
State control but, on the contrary, sweeps 
within its ambit other activities that in ordi- 
nary circumstances constitute an exercise of 
freedom of speech or the press. The existence 
of such a statute * * * readily lends it- 
self to harsh and discriminatory enforcement 
by local prosecuting officials, against particu- 
lar groups deemed to merit their displeas- 
ure * * +r Mr. Justice Murphy in Thorn- 
hill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, 97, 98 (1940). 
Cf. Carlson v. California, 310 U. S. 496 (1940); 
Hague v. C. I, O., 307 U. S. 496 (1939); Lowell 
v. Griffin, 303 U. S. 444 (1938). 

“The term “sabotage” is usually defined 
as malicious damage or injury to property 
of an employer by an employee in retaliation 
for failure or refusal to comply with demands. 
See State v. Moilen (140 Minn. 112, 115, 167 
N. W. 345, 346 (1918)). 

As shown, infra, page 645, the concept of 
sabotage in connection with national defense 
has a more accurate, though broader, mean- 
ing for us than that envisaged by those who 
take Professor Warner’s position. Cf. Bris- 
senden, Sabotage, in 13 Encyc. Soc. Sciences 
(1934) 495, pointinf out that the “price 
strategy” of an employer is often calculated 
and planned sabotage—e. g., the de-truction 
of products or restriction of output, in order 
to raise prices. The sit-down strike of capi- 
tal of 1937 and the more recent one of the 
aviation manufacturers which lasted until 
they obtained the tax and profit bonanzas 
that they demanded of the Government are 
clear cases of wholesale sabotage. Likewise, 
the wholesale neglect, until recently, to sub- 
contract defense contracts has impeded de- 
fense production. Is it proposed to jail these 
saboteurs? 
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fere intentionally with the property of the 
employer—not alone the physical property 
but his property, in the legal sense, of the 
right to operate his business without inter- 
ference.” The idleness of some types of ma- 
chines or other property impairs them. The 
closing down of a plant impairs the property 
right, frequently enunciated by the courts, of 
operating a business, of making profits. 

The provisions of section 3, that “whoever 
intentionally * * + omits to note on 
inspection any defect in any article or thing 
with reasonable grounds to believe that such 
article or thing is intended to be used in 
connection with the preparation of the 
United States or of any of the States for 
defense” virtually renders the ordinary 
worker a warrantor of the fitness of the 
product for use. And this is to be enacted 
despite the public testimony of Admiral 
Towers that “carelessness” which was to be 
expected because supervisory forces m the 
factories have been abnormally spread out, 
and that this carelessness was, in most cases, 
responsible for the instances at first thought 
to be sabotage but which turned out, upon 
investigation, not to be such. 

We must bear in mind that whether a 
man intended to make a defective article 
or intended to pass a defective article will 
be jury questions. The issue of fact will 
be decided in an atmosphere of national 
defense or wartime excitement. That at- 
mosphere will be brought into the court- 
room, and sent to the jury room, in every 
case arising under such a statute. The 
statute itself guarantees that. Few prose- 
cuting attorneys will be so lacking in desire 
to add further conviction victories to their 
records that they will fail to tell the jury 
the purpose of the statute. 

What about the person accused of having 
solicited such action or omission by workers? 
How is such solicitation to be proved to a 
jury which will have the power to decide 
whether there was solicitation? A man’s 
writings, his speech from a platform, or in 
ordinary private conversation, a garbling of 
what has been said, can send him to prison 
for a long term under such a statute. 

We can conclude only that the bill is a 
most dangerous threat to basic liberties. 
The attempt to embrace within the vague and 
sweeping language of sections 2 and 3 any 
possible act which any person might conceive 
to be detrimental to what is currently ac- 
cepted by some persons to be national defense, 
of necessity encompasses so many innocent 
acts that these sections really make for an 


1 Picketing has traditionally been regarded 
as “interference with property” by antilabor 
courts. (Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312 
(1921); cf. Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 
(1915); Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161 
(1908).) Even today, while sanctioned, it is 
still regarded as an “interference” with prop- 
erty. (Exchange Bakery v. Rifkin, 245 N. Y. 
260, 157 N. E. 130 (1927).) 

There is also the danger that local courts 
and officials not too closely attuned to labor’s 
interests would be uninfluenced by even the 
more enlightened decisions of the Supreme 
Court. See, generally, Picketing: From “Sin- 
ister Name” to Constitutional Right (May 
1940), 8 I. J. A. Bull 113. 

“This “carelessness” appears to be chiefiy 
that of management in the rush of expan- 
sion and consequent “speed-up” of workers. 
Aside from the dangers to workers them- 
selves, from the relaxation of safeguards— 
particularly those designed to protect the 
health and safety of labor (see The New 
York State Labor Department Serves Defense, 
Prelim. Ann, Rep. Industrial Comm'r (1940) 
10-13)—there is the equally apparent dan- 
ger of production of defective articles De- 
spite this overwork of employees, would 
Professor Warner, in addition, subject them 
to the possibility of punishment for the re- 
sulting defective product? 
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ideal “frame-up” and “witch-hunt” statute. 

To the academician, “frame-up” may 
mean little more than a logical abstraction 
called “perjury” or “lawless enforcement of 
the law.” But to labor, to the Negro people, 
and to all minority, underprivileged, or op- 
pressed groups who must struggle to attain 
their social aspirations, it is a living, bitter 
reality. In their experience, frame-ups are 
an integral part of our system of “jurispru- 
dence,” as vivid and poignant as lynching, 
brutal police and vigilante attacks on picket 
lines and union halls, and the open cynical 
denial of the right of free speech, free press 
and assembly, which still obtains in many 
parts of our country. One need but con- 
jure up the names of the Molly Magulres, 
the Haymarket martyrs, the Mooney-Bill- 
ings cases, the Sacco-Vanzetti case,” the 
Scottsboro case. Disregard of the abuses 
inherent in sections 2 and 3 alone is 
astounding, in the light of the long history 
of the perversion by courts of apparently 
clear legislation,” of lawlessness on the part 
of public officials, and of the oppressions 
and abuses during the First World War and 
shortly thereafter in connection with the 
enforcement of the Federal Espionage Act 
and the criminal syndicalism statutes. 
Equally astonishing is the unconcern over 
the possibility that these sections may be 
violative of the Federal Constitution. 
This, despite the fact that the statute seems 
so broadly worded as to give insufficient 
notice of what constitutes the crime pro- 
scribed, thus rendering it in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


See Bimba, The Molly Maguires (1932). 

“See Yellen, American Labor Struggles 
(1936) c. 2. 

» See Nye, Justice for Tom Mooney (1929); 
Symes, Our American Dreyfus Case (1935); 
Chaffee, Pollak and Hern, The Suppressed 
Mooney-Billings Report (1932); cf. Mooney 
v. Holahan, 294 U. S. 103 (1935). 

See Frankfurter, The Case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti (1927); Dos Passos, Facing the 
Chair (1927); Fraenkel, Sacco-Vanzetti 
(1932). 

** Powell v. Alabama, 287 U. S. 45 (1932); 
Norris v. Alabama, 294 U. S. 587 (1935); see 
Scottsboro Defense Committee, The Scotts- 
boro Case (1936). 

2 See Fraenkel, Judicial Interpretation of 
Labor Laws (1939) 6 U. of Chi. L. Rev. 577; 
Judicial WNullification of Anti-Injunction 
Acts (1936) 4 I. J. A. Bull, No. 11, p. 1. 
Cf. Landis, A Note on “Statutory Interpreta- 
ion” (1930) 43 Harv. L. Rev. 886, 891-92; 
Note (1987) 50 Harv. L. Rev. 1295. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that 
the only statute enacted by Congress as part 
of the extensive exercise of war powers dur- 
ing the last war with which the Supreme 
Court found fault was the Lever Act pro- 
hibiting profiteering. United States v. 
Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U. S. 81 (1921) 

* See Hopkins, Our Lawless Police (1931); 
Note, Lawless Enforcement of Law (1920) 
83 Harv. L. Rev. 956. 

Note, Federal Sedition Bills: Speech Re- 
striction in Theory and Practice (1935) 35 
Col. L. Rev. 917; Lipsig, Sedition, Criminal 
Syndicalism, Criminal Anarchy Laws (1935); 
Nelles, Espionage Act Cases (1918). 

Of. Hoague, Brown, and Marcus, War- 
time Conscription and Control of Labor 
(1940) 54 Harv. L. Rev. 50, 89: “as expe- 
rience of the World War -indicates, slight no- 
tice is given to constitutional technicalities 
in times of stress. Any further or more de- 
tailed discussion of the constitutional as- 
pects * + + would seem especially quix- 
otic at this time.” But what these gentle- 
men term “technicalities” are the guaranties 
of basic liberties and these are what we 
avowedly seek to defend by our defense pro- 


gram. 
“Cf. Lanzetta v. New Jersey, 306 U. S. 
451 (1939); Herndon y. Lowry, 301 U. S. 242 
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Even more likely to be unconstitutional is 
section 9, which permits the closing and re- 
striction of the use of streets and highways 
upon which properties used in defense pro- 
duction abut. In the famous Hague case,” 
the mayor of Jersey City prevented labor 
organizers, representatives of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and individuals of 
liberal tendencies, including Congressmen, 
from using the streets of the city for meet- 
ings, for the distribution of leaflets, the 
solicitation of membership in unions, etc. 
Notwithstanding the mayor’s defense that 
this action was for the purpose of preventing 
disturbances and riots, a United States Dis- 
trict Court, a Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States en- 
joined such actions, holding them in viola- 
tion of elementary constitutional rights and 
liberties. It is now proposed to circumvent 
the Hague case by State legislative action 
which would open the door to the very prac- 
tices declared unconstitutional in that case. 
In other words, we are being offered a model 
“denial of free free press, and freedom 
of assembly” bill, which will ensure a rich 
harvest of local Hitlers.“ 

The New York Times of January 11, 1941, 
p. 5, col. 4, reports: “Edgar F. Hazleton, 
Suffolk County attorney, ruled that the clos- 
ing of a street near the plant was legal. He 
commended Harry T. Tuthill, County High- 
way Superintendent, for ‘good Judgment’ in 
closing the thoroughfare. 

In case there were a strike, the strikers 
wouldn't injure the plant,’ Mr. Hazleton said 
in a memorandum to Sheriff Jacob Dreyer. 
ou know that. But persons interested in 
sabotage might take advantage of the situa- 
tion to do their dirty work. 

The road can be kept closed indefinitely 
and will remain closed as long as the Ranger 
people think it should be.’” (Italics sup- 
plied.) What becomes of the right to picket 
if the “Ranger people” make the decision? 

In this instance, the issues never came to 4 
climax; a settlement was reached which 
avoided the strike. N. Y. Times, January 12, 
1941, p. 31, col. 5. Presumably, thereafter, all 
fear of “sabotage” disappeared and the road 
was reopened. 

The bill attempts, by means of the pro- 
visions of section 11, to safeguard the rights 
of labore This provision was taken bodily 
from the language of the National Labor 


(1937); United States v. Cohen Grocery Co., 
255 U. S. 81 (1921). 

31 Hague v. CIO, 307 U. S. 496 (1939), 24 
Corn. L. Q. 422, 7 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 1026, 38 
Mich, L. Rev. 571, 14 St. Johns L. Rev. 157; 
see (1938) 52 Harv. L. Rev. 320; (1938) 48 
Yale L. J. 257. 

These implications of section 9 are con- 
firmed even before its enactment. The New 
York Times of January 7, 1941, p. 15, col. 6, 
reports that consequent upon the authoriza- 
tion by the members of Local 661, Aircraft 
Division of the United Automobile Workers 
of America, C. I. O., of a strike at the Ranger 
Engineering Division of the Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corporation, “Harry P. Tuthill, 
Suffolk County Superintendent of Highways, 
today closed Conklin Street, which passes the 
Ranger and Republic Aviation Corporation 
plants, explaining that he had done so at 
the request of offictals of the concern to pre- 
vent sabotage and to facilitate the building 
of a spur railroad siding to the plants. Bar- 
ricades were erected and guards posted” 
(italics supplied). 

The section reads as follows: “Nothing 
in this act shall be construed to impair, cur- 
tail, or destroy the rights of employees and 
their representatives to self-organization, to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective 
* or other mutual aid or protec- 
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Relations Act and is wholly out of context 
in the “model” bill, The N. L. R. A. is con- 
cerned with the right of collective bargain- 
ing. The “model” bill menaces more funda- 
mental rights, the rights to strike, to picket, 
and to assemble. Professor Warner's state- 
ment that “the act does not affect strikes“ * 
should be read in the light of the omission 
from the model bill of the safeguard in sec- 
tion 13 of the N. L. R. A. that “nothing in this 
act shall be construed so as to interfere with 
or impede or diminish in any way the right 
to strike.” * 

Nor is section 11 any protection against the 
dangers of abuse inherent in sections 2 and 3 
discussed above. It is certainly no guaranty 
against the potential use of the bill in frame- 
ups. The history of the perversion of labor 
legislation in the past should serve as warning 
that reliance upon a section such as this is 
self-delusion, 

Even assuming that, after many years of 
litigation, appellate courts might wring from 
this section some protection to labor, such 
decisions would be of small comfort in the 
immediate situations out of which they arise. 
In labor disputes the immediate availability 
of basic civil rights may be a matter of life 
and death to the organizations involved. 
Often as a result of the denial of these rights 
a union may be destroyed and unable to carry 
an appeal through the courts. 

Purther, no protection is afforded those 
others, not within the phrase, “employees or 
their representatives,” who might be adjudged 
br some jury to have aided or advised such 
employees to act or omit to act. What of 
the cases in which the exercise of civil rights 
not relating to union or labor matters would 
become the basis for prosecution? What of 
the millions of individual workers not en- 
gaged in union activities? 

As to the sections of the bill dealing with 
attempts, conspiracies, unlawful entry upon 
property, questioning and detaining suspects, 


49 Stat. 452 (1935), 29 U. S. O., sec. 157 
(Supp. 1939). 

u See p. 603, supra. See also sec. 8 of Sena- 
tor WaGNer’s mediation bill, S. 3410, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess. (1940). 

Full awareness of the dangers of the bill 
and the inadequacies of the provisions sup- 
posedly intended to protect the rights of 
workers is shown in the general letter of 
December 18, 1940, of President Philip Mur- 
ray of the C. I. O., expressing opposition 
to the bill. The same views are expressed, 
and with equal vigor, in the memorandum 
of Daniel Tracy, as assistant secretary of 
labor and labor adviser to Advisory De- 
fense Commissioner Hillman, sent under 
date of January 13, 1941, to the Labor 
Policy Advisory Committee of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. 

It is of more than ing interest and 
significance to note that this bill reflects the 
general trend in its veiled antilabor pro- 
visions. For some time now there has been 
a concerted drive to deprive labor of its basic 
right to strike, an attempt which has taken 
direct as well as indirect forms. E. g., H. R. 
10707 and H. R. 10708, 76th Cong., 3d sess. 
(1940); “24-hour limit set on defense strike,” 
N. Y. Times, Jan. 15, 1941, p. 1, col. 7. 
This effort largely takes the form of “con- 
scription of labor” suggestions. See, e. g., 
Hoague, Brown, and Marcus, Wartime Con- 
scription and Control of Labor (1940), 54 
Harv. L. Rev. 50. Related, too, is the drive 
to emasculate the N. L. R. A. and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (e. g., the Smith amend- 
ments, H. R. 9195, 76th Cong., 3d sess. (1940); 
see Murdock, The Defense Emergency and the 
National Labor Relations Act (1940), 3 Nat. 
Lawyers Guild Q. 87; H. R. 5435, 76th Cong. 
Ist sess. (1939)) and the “antitrust” drive 
against trade-unions. See The Folk-Law of 
Thurman Arnold (Dec. 1939) 8 I. J. A. Bull. 
53. 
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and the revocation of the privilege against 
self-incrimination, considered abstractly, they 
seem hardly objectionable. But these sec- 
tions are all ancillary to the main provisions 
of the bill which, as shown, presage a sabotage 
of civil liberties, rather than a prevention of 
sabotage of national-defense efforts, or the 
apprehension of some inept saboteurs. The 
fact that New York State and other jurisdic- 
tions restrict the break-down of the privilege 
against self-incrimination to specific situa- 
tions * shows a significant appreciation of the 
necessity of not departing from constitu- 
tional guaranties, except in carefully consid- 
ered and specified instances. 


m 


Thus far we have considered chiefiy the 
technical legal questions raised by the pro- - 
posed sabotage prevention bill—its surface 
aspects, so to speak, More important, how- 
ever, is the basic problem of whether this 
legislation would in fact be conducive or 
detrimental to the defense of this Nation. 
All the evidence seems to point to the con- 
clusion that they are menaces to the defense 
of the American people. Labor peace, and 
the resultant steady flow of production, can 
best be achieved through fair dealing—not 
repressive legislation. Legislation proffered 
in good faith but capable of perversion is 
at least as dangerous as laws avowedly aimed 
at curtailing labor’s freedom. Our experi- 
ence during the first World War with at- 
tempts to prevent labor from striking 
indicates that such attempts tend only to 
bring on strikes.“ It should be clear to 
any patriot that the defense potential of 
our people is not raised by the reduction of 
their living standards (through confiscation 
of their bargaining weapons) and the steal- 
ing of their basic liberties. Defense demands 
diametrically opposite policies and pro- 
grams.” 

What then should be embraced in a pro- 
gram of defense legislation? As stated, we 
support fully a proper defense program. We 
are also in favor of legislation which will 
effectively carry out such a program. We 
agree with the proponents of the legislation 
criticized by us that the continuance of 
production is essential to defense. Our ef- 
fort, however, is to discover the basic causes 
for interruptions in production, with a view 
to eradicating them. 

Impartial investigation over many years 
has indicated that the refusal of industry to 
permit labor to organize into unions of its 
own choosing and to bargain collectively has 
been the most frequent cause of strikes; * 
this truth is embodied in the declaration of 
policy in the N. L. R. A.“ There can be no 
doubt that violations of this right, as well 
as of others guaranteed by that act, are be- 
ing committed daily and by leading figures 
in defense industries.“ This is the first and 


8 See supra, p. 623, n. 69. 

st See Bing, War Time Strikes and Their 
Adjustment (1921); Sacher, Labor’s Experi- 
ence, 1917-18, Proceedings of Conference on 
Labor's Rights and the Defense Program (Nat. 
Lawyers Guild, N. Y. City, Dec. 18, 1940). 

See N. Y. Times, Jan. 17, 1941, p. 18, col. 
8, quoting the special report of State Health 
Commissioner to Gov. Lehman: ‘Wars are 
won or lost in the last analysis by the civilian 
population,’ the report said: The health 
and well-being of the workers on the home 
front are of the utmost importance to a 
nation.’” 

*N, L. R. B., Division of Economic Re- 
search, Bull, No. 1 (1936). 

749 Stat. 449 (1935), 29 U. S. C., § 151 
(Supp. 1939). 

Ct., e. g., Republic Steel Corp. v. N. L. R. B., 
107 F. (2d) 472 (C. C. A. 3d, 1939), cert. denied 
except for minor point, 309 U. S. 684 (1940), 
310 U. S. 655 (1940); Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. v. N. L. R. B., 114 F. (2d) 930 (O. C. A. 
Ist, 1940). 
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most important form of sabotage of national 
defense which must be disposed of. And 
what would be more effective and more in 
the interests of national defense than the 
enactment of legislation, adding criminal 
penalties for violations of the N. L. R. A.? 
With one stroke we should thereby have 
created the legal machinery whereby we 
might really put a stop to the sabotage of de- 
tense on a colossal scale. This done, we 
could add a further ounce of prevention 
through the Presidential issuance of an Ex- 
ecutive order denying Government and de- 
fense contracts to such violators. 

Other changes to further the defense of the 
Nation might include vigorous enforcement 
of anti-trust laws to keep prices down; ex- 
tension of the application of the Wage-Hour 
law and the Walsh-Healy Act; furtherance of 
work relief and youth training; extension of 
social security and public housing; passage 
of the Coffee National Guard bill prohibiting 
use of the National Guard for strikebreaking 
purposes; and revival of the quiescent Civil 
Liberties Unit of the Department of Justice.” 
And with the enactment of the La Follette 
oppressive labor practices bill“ outlawing the 
use of industrial spies, guns, and munitions 
by employers against their employees, we 
should be so far on the road to industrial 

as to have a practical assurance of 
uninterrupted defense production. 

We feel confident that with the effectuation 
of the program of legislative and executive 
action outlined, the American people can be 
assured of safety from attack from any source. 


New York, N. Y. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope I 
will not be considered discourteous to the 


Senate if I discuss the matter pending 


before it. A motion is now pending, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
to strike from the bill language on page 7, 
lines 17 to 24. This is part of a commit- 
tee amendment. It is that part of the 
committee amendment comprising the 
first proviso. 

I wish to discuss what I think was a 
very unjust action on the part of the 
Senate yesterday. I shall confine my re- 
marks today, unless something is brought 
up by someone else to which I think I 
should refer, to an endeavor to get a roll 
call on the amendment now pending. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


“The Attorney General has been at all 
times mindful of the fact that this Depart- 
ment is not only responsible for law enforce- 
ment, but in a larger sense, is responsible for 
the protection of civil liberty. Its activities 
have been confined at all times strictly to 
the legal powers conferred upon it and no 
attempt has been made at any time to resort 
to extra legal process. * * It has been 
the view of this Department, consistently ad- 
hered to throughout the war, that every act 
of arbitrary and unnecessary interference 
with the life, habits, and occupation of the 
citizen would lessen efficiency, disturb order, 
and weaken public confidence in the Ameri- 
can standards of justice. It has been the con- 
stant endeavor of this Department to frame 
all of its administrative policies in accord- 
ance with this fundamental view.” (Rept. 
Att’y Gen. (1918) 16. 

# S, 1970, 76th Cong., Ist Sess. (1939). 
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Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As the Senator in 
charge of the bill, I shall be glad to join 
the Senator from Nebraska in getting a 
roll call on the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. I would expect that posi- 
tion to be taken by the Senator from 
Georgia, who always believes in a square 
deal and fair play. 

Mr. President, yesterday I asked for the 
yeas and nays and they were denied. We 
did not have a very large attendance, but 
there were more Members on this side 
of the aisle than are present now, and 
while I did not count, I looked around 
and saw nearly every hand on this side 
raised, and I knew without counting those 
who did not unite in asking for a yea- 
and-nay vote that there certainly were 
more than one-fifth of the Members pres- 
ent asking for the yeas and nays. I was 
met with the proposition that in order 
to get the yeas and nays the request must 
be seconded by one-fifth of 48, I suppose 
the idea of those who believe in that kind 
of doctrine being that 48 is a quorum of 
the Senate. 

I called attention to the Constitution 
of the United States, although I did not 
have the Constitution before me and did 
not read the provision. I think, however, 
I cited it almost verbatim. I shal] read 
the provision now from the Senate Man- 
ual. It will be found in paragraph 3 of 
section 5 of article I of the Constitution 
of the United States, and it reads as fol- 
lows: : 

And the yeas and nays of the Members of 
either House on any question shall, at the 
desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the Journal. 


Is there an eighth-grade child in the 
United States who does not understand 
that language? Most of the Members of 
the Senate have boasted from time to 
time on every Fourth of July and during 
every campaign that the thing most sa- 
cred on earth was the Constitution of the 
United States, that it was drafted by the 
ablest men who ever lived, and contains 
the fundamental principles which under- 
lie all our liberties and all our freedom. 
We have heard that from day to day. A 
new Member came into this body today, 
and he took the same oath that I took, 
and that you, Mr. President, took, that 
every other Member of this body took, 
when he raised his hand and swore be- 
fore Almighty God to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Yester- 
day we trampled it in the dust, without 
giving a second thought or any consider- 
ation to what we did. 

Mr. President, that provision of the 
Constitution was made to protect minori- 
ties, and, of course, we who wanted the 
yeas and nays were in the minority. I 
do not think there is any doubt about 
that. We wanted to avail ourselves of 
that sacred thing, the Constitution of the 
United States, to protect us in our mi- 
nority views. 

Mr. President, I concede that in the 
end, in this body, as in every other par- 
liamentary organization, the majority 
must prevail, and it is the duty of us all 
to abide by the action of the majority 
when it is arrived at constitutionally and 
fairly. I want to do that. I wanted to 
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do that yesterday. I found no fault with 
any Senator who did not agree with my 
motion. I find none whatever now. I 
concede that Senators who opposed my 
motion are honest in their purpose, they 
are patriotic, and probably I ought to 
concede, which I do, that they possess 
most of the ability and the wisdom on 
this question. 

Mr. President, my education was sadly 
neglected early in my life; so early, in 
fact, that I have almost forgotten now 
what I learned then. But I still know 
how to count up to 10. As I looked over 
the upraised hands on this side of the 
chamber I knew there were more than 
10, if I knew anything about it. I realize 
that sometimes we think we are certain 
of a thing when as a matter of fact we 
are not, and I may have been mistaken. 
There were some hands raised on the 
other side of the chamber as well. Even 
if we were to disregard the Constitution, 
and require one-fifth of 48 Senators to 
raise their hands in order to obtain a 
yea-and-nay vote, yet I contend we had 
that number yesterday. One-fifth of 48 
would be 9%. So that 934 Senators, 
under that construction, were entitled to 
a yea-and-nay vote. If 10 Senators 
raised their hands, it is certainly true 
we had 9%. I can count up to 10, I 
think, just as well as can anyone else. 
That may be assuming too much on my 
part, but I have no doubt of it myself. 
There was no Senator present at that 
time, I take it, who would even suggest 
that I was trying to filibuster, that I was 
trying to do anything I had no right to 
do under the Constitution of the United 
States, which is superior to a rule of the 
Senate or a precedent of the Senate. 

Yet, Mr, President, we were denied a 
yea and nay vote. Had we been accorded 
a yea and nay vote and had the vote been 
adverse, as I suppose it would have been, 
I would have acquiesced as gracefully as 
I know how. There would not have been 
any complaint on my part. But because 
it happened that a machine was in con- 
trol, consisting of most of the Senators 
who were present, the constitutional 
right of every Senator was crushed to 
earth. That is what I protest against 
now, That right is more sacred to me 
than the result of the vote. 

Mr, President, I think too much of a 
practice is growing in the Senate on the 
part of Presiding Officers, to see who can 
put matters through in the quickest time. 
Yesterday it was contended for a while 
that I had not made my demand in time, 
Yet, realizing how anxious Presiding Of- 
ficers recently have been to see how 
quickly they could make snap judgment, 
and having seen it work in the case of 
many Senators, almost daily, I was call- 
ing for the yeas and nays just as soon as 
the Presiding Officer was saying, “The 
‘noes’ appear to have it.“ The Presiding 
Officer did not finish his sentence before 
I was asking for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. President, I think that precedent 
is an exceedingly bad one. We hear it 
said here and all over the country that 
this is the greatest deliberative body on 
earth; that we are Members of the great- 
est deliberative body in the world. Yet 
we see majorities here crush the life out 
of minorities, without giving them the 
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constitutional privilege which is con- 
tained in that sacred document, and 
which we have a right to expect will be 
given to us even by a majority. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRU- 
MAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to what the Sen- 
ator has had to say, and I certainly sym- 
pathize with the views he has expressed. 
As the Senator says, the right to demand 
the yeas and nays is a constitutional 
right given to each Member of this body 
by the Constitution itself. It seems to 
me the right is defeated because of the 
precedents of the Senate which hold that 
the Presiding Officer cannot count a 
quorum; that unless some Member on 
the floor makes a point of no quorum the 
Presiding Officer must shut his eyes to 
what may be the true situation with re- 
spect to a quorum, and presume and act 
on the presumption that a quorum is 
present. Under those precedents, in 
order to obtain the yeas and nays, the 
request must be seconded by at least 10 
Members, because a quorum at present 
would be 48 Members. Therefore it 
would be necessary to have 10 Senators 
second the request. It might happen 
that there were not 10 Members on the 
floor at the time; perhaps there might 
not be over 5 Members on the floor, and 
vet 

Mr. NORRIS. If there were only 5, 
the Senate would not get very far, that 
is, if it were necessary to have 10 Mem- 
bers second the demand for the yeas and 
nays in order to obtain them. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly the point 
I make. If only five Members were on 
the floor, then under the precedents of 
the Senate there would be no chance on 
earth for any Senator to exercise his 
constitutional right and obtain the yeas 
and nays. y 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true. 
I think it is as simple as can be, for the 
Constitution says: 

And the yeas and nays of the Members of 
either House on any question shall, at the 
desire of one-fifth of those present, be en- 
tered on the Journal. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Alabama that no Senator is 
denied the right to demand a quorum. 
Any Senator may demand a quorum. Aft- 
er the quorum has been obtained, he may 
renew his demand for the yeas and nays. 
So no Senator is denied the right to have 
a quorum present. All he has to do is to 
say, “I suggest the absence of a quorum.” 
Then, when the quorum is obtained, he 
may renew his request. To have any 
other rule than the rule of the precedents 
would absolutely disrupt the business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. It would not necessarily 
disrupt the business of the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives the Chair 
always counts. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senate wants to 
do business without a quorum, and no 
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Senator makes the point of order that a 

quorum is not present, it may do so; and 

v do it almost daily as a matter of prac- 
ce. 

Mr. HILL, As the Senator knows, un- 
der the practice in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Chair always makes the 
count. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does not the Pre- 
siding Officer in the Senate make the 
count? 

Mr. HILL. That is something I have 
never understood. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Chair al- 
ways does so in the House. He counts 
when the yeas and nays are demanded. 
The Presiding Officer in the Senate cer- 
tainly knows how to count. It would not 
be any more difficult for the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate to count than it is 
for the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or anyone else. 

Mr. WALLGREN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALLGREN. It so happened that 
the Senator from Washington was pre- 
siding yesterday afterncon when this 
matter came up. Seven hands were 
raised at the time. It was my job to 
count those hands, and I counted seven 
hands. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that all? 

Mr. WALLGREN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would 
not dispute the Senator. He has as much 
right to his opinion as I have to mine. I 
know, as well as I can know anything 
without demonstrating it mathemati- 
cally with a counting machine, that it is 
becoming a common practice, when only 
a few Senators demand the yeas and 
nays, for the Chair to say, “An insufficient 
number,” and go on in the same breath 
and announce the passage of the bill. 
That is what Iam complaining about. Of 
course, if the Presiding Officer says he 
counted seven, I accept his word for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRU- 
MAN in the chair). Let the Chair read 
the precedent under which the Presiding 
Officer was acting yesterday afternoon. 
This was on May 8, 1936: 

Yeas AND Nays 
THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE NUMBER OF SENATORS 

DEMANDING A ROLL CALL IS BASED ON THE 

LAST PRECEDING ROLL CALL 

On May 8, 1936, the Senate had under 
consideration H. R. 12527, the naval appro- 
priation bill, when Mr. Frazier asked for the 


yeas and nays on an amendment proposed 
by him. 


Almost exactly the same situation as 
that which now prevails. 


The PRESDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLAR, of 
Tennessee), submitting the request, held 
that it was not sufficiently seconded, only five 
Senators having held up their hands. 

The following colloquies then occurred: 

“Mr. Frazier. That is more than one-fifth 
of those present.” 

. . * * * 

“Mr. Frazier. I appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, because five Members held up their 
hands, and I believe that is more than one- 
fifth of the number present. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course, 
Chair assumes that a quorum is present. 

“Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

“The PRESDING OFFICER. The Senator will 
state it. 
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“Mr. CONNALLY. I submit that five is not 
one-fifth of those present, because presump- 
tively there is a quorum present. 

“The PRESDING OFFICER. The Senator is 
correct about that. 

“Mr. CONNALLY. Therefore, since 5 is not 
20 percent of 49, the call of the yeas and nays 
is not in order. 

“Mr. McNary. Mr. President, no presump- 
tion whatsoever is indulged in a case of this 
kind. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occu- 
pant of the chair is advised by the parliamen- 
tarian that it is. 

“Mr. McNary. I disagree with the parlia- 
mentarian. That is not correct practice 
and it has never been followed. The num- 
ber necessary to order the yeas and nays 
is one-fifth of those present, and it is the 
duty of the Chair to count the number 
present. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state that the custom has been to go 
back to the last roll call. On the last roll 
call 69 Senators were present, and 5 is not 
one-fifth of 69; so the ruling of the Chair 
will stand. 

“Mr. McNary. I insist that the ruling is 
wrong, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum.” 

A quorum was called. 

Mr. ConNALLY, supporting the ruling of 
the Chair, said: “I state as a matter of 
fundamental parliamentary law, whether 
there is any rule on the question or not, 
that the presumption always exists that 
there is a quorum present in the Senate 
unless the point of no quorum is made and 
the Senate by having the roll called deter- 
mines that there is not a quorum present. 
Therefore, when a demand is made for the 
yeas and nays, unless one-fifth of the pre- 
sumptive quorum present hold up their 
hands, the Chair is under no compulsion 
to order the roll called for a yea-and-nay 
vote.” 

Mr. McNary disagreed with Mr. Con- 
NALLY, stating that it had been the practice 
of the Senate for 19 years (his tenure as a 
Senator) that if one-fifth of those actually 
present asked for a roll call, the roll call 
was ordered, and that no nresumption of 
the presence of a quorum was indulged in. 

After further argument, Mr. Frazier stated 
that he would not take an appeal from the 
ruling. 

He was thereupon recognized by the Chair 
to renew his request for a roll call, which 
was then granted. 

CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Seventy-fourth 
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That is the precedent under which the 
Presiding Officer was operating yesterday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and I think that 
precedent shows on its face that it is 
foolish, Mr. President. The Presiding 
Officer looks over the Senate and sees 
5 or 6 Senators present, and assumes 
that there are 49 or 50 present. In the 
case cited in the precedent just read 
the previous roll call showed that 69 
Senators were present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair make a statement in that connec- 
tion. The Chair makes no argument one 
way or the other. The Chair was sim- 
ply reading the precedent to the Senator, 
The Chair will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that if the present occupant 
of the chair had been in the chair yes- 
terday he would have ordered the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to yield 
ina moment. I should like to finish one 
thought first. 
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I remember the occurrence referred 
to by the Chair, and I remember that 
the minority leader [Mr. McNary] took 
the opposite view. He took the correct 
view, as he usually does. I do not be- 
lieve there is any foundation or rule for 
any other view. The argument in the 
precedent just read is that when the 
Presiding Officer wishes to ascertain the 
number represented by one-fifth of the 
Senators present he should first look up 
the record and see what the previous 
roll call showed. In that instance the 
previous roll call showed that there were 
69 Senators present. Therefore the 
argument is that the demand for the 
yeas and nays must have been seconded 
by one-fifth of 69. 

Another view is that it must be as- 
sumed that a quorum is present unless 
the point of no quorum is made. Today 
it would be assumed that 48 Senators 
are present. Yet the Presiding Officer 
can look in front of him and see that 
such an assumption is contrary to the 
fact. Why does not the Presiding Offi- 
cer count and ascertain whether or not 
one-fifth of the Senators present are 
demanding the yeas and nays? What 
reason or right has he to look up the 
record and see what the previous roll 
call showed, or ¢ssume, instead of doing 
that, that 49 Senators are present, when 
he absolutely knows that there are not 
49 Senators present? 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not care to get into an argument with 
the Senator from Nebraska on that 
point, although under the rule when a 
point of order is made that there is no 
quorum present, although the Presiding 
Officer knows that there are 96 Senators 
in their seats, it might be just as reason- 
able to assume that there is still no 
quorum, and that the roll must be 
called in order to ascertain whether or 
not a quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. That has nothing to do 
with this question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection 
to a yea-and-nay vote on the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. Yesterday the Pre- 
siding Officer ruled that there was not 
a sufficient demand for the yeas and 
nays. I think it is customary, not only 
i this body, but in every other par- 
liamentary body, unless the point is 
made, to assume that a quorum is pres- 
ent to trans vet business. 

Regardless of all that, I am willing, 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLL]! is willing, to ask unanimous 
consent that a yea-and-nay vote be 
taken on the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair read a ruling by former Vice 
President Garner. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have read that rul- 
ing. I know what it is. I know what 
brought about that ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rul- 
ing was: 

Under the rules of the Senate, the Chair 
is not allowed to count the Members pres- 
ent. Therefore, the Chair cannot tell the 
Senator whether or not there is a quorum 
present. 
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Any Senator has a perfect right to ask 
for a quorum at any time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but 
the Presiding Officer has just read some- 
thing which cannot be found in the rules. 
The ruling which he has just read says 
that it is based upon the rules of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is simply reading a precedent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; but as the 
Presiding Officer has read the precedent, 
it says that under the rules of the Sen- 
ate the Chair has no right to count the 
Members present. I should like to have 
the Chair cite the rule which so pro- 
vides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are 
only precedents. The Chair did not cite 
the rules. 

Mr. NORRIS. Les; of course, they are 
only precedents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At this time may I 
inquire whether a request for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment is in order, 
so that the Senate may decide? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
such a request is in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to make that request before I sit 
down. Now, I am arguing that yesterday 
I was entitled to a yea-and-nay vote as 
a matter of right, and that I ought not be 
required to appeal, on bended knees, 
with hat in hand, to the magnanimity and 
the mercy of the majority, to grant me 
the mercy and the privilege of having a 
yea-and-nay vote, when, as a matter of 
fact, the Constitution of the United 
States gives me that privilege. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I recall what hap- 
pened yesterday, after the Senator re- 
quested the yeas and nays, and the Chair 
ruled that the request was not sufficiently 
seconded, the Senator from Nebraska was 
about to make the point of no quorum, in 
order to secure the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I actually had 
made it. I was asked not to insist upon it; 
and out of courtesy to my fellow Senators 
I did not insist upon it. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I think that was wise. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was glad to yield to 
138 Senator's request not to insist upon 
it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I have no doubt 
that if the Senator’s request had come 
following a quorum call and if a demon- 
strated quorum had been present suffi- 
cient hands would have been raised to 
have gotten a yea-and-nay vote. 

It was my idea that when we met this 
morning we would take up just where we 
left off, and that after a quorum call the 
Senator from Nebraska then would make 
his request for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment. However, we were shunted 
off for about 2 or 3 hours, in considering 
another matter. 

Mr, NORRIS. The Senate was met 
with the request that several Senators be 
permitted to make 5-minute 
and when they were concluded it was 
almost 3 o’clock. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I wish the Senator 
would make his request. 

Mr. NORRIS. I expect to make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Nebraska will be patient 
with the Chair, the Chair has a further 
precedent which he desires to have placed 
in the Recorp, which he thinks will sus- 
tain his point and will show that a year 
ago the Vice President whom he quoted 
had in mind exactly the same idea the 
present occupant of the Chair has in 
mind: 

Subsequently the Vice President said: 

“Let the Chair make a statement to the 
Senate again, since he has meantime made in- 
quiry of the Parliamentarian. The Chair is 
advised by the Parliamentarian that there is 
no rule requiring the Secretary, an agent of 
the Senate, to count in order to determine 
whether or not one-fifth of those present have 
seconded a demand for a yea-and-nay vote. 
Whether one-fifth of the Senate has de- 
manded the yeas and nays is a constitutional 
question, and the Chair thinks it is the obli- 
gation of the Chair to determine whether 
one-fifth of those present have seconded the 
demand. 

“Let the Chair say to the Senate now that it 
will be useless in the future to talk to the 
Chair about not seeing a sufficient number of 
Members seconding the demand to order the 
yeas and nays, because if one-fifth of those 
present on the last call for a quorum second 
the demand, and the Chair sees them, the 
yeas and nays will be ordered. That is a 
constitutional right, and the Chair is going 
to consider it sacred. Therefore, if one-fifth 
of the Senators present, according to the last 
quorum call, ask for the yeas and nays, the 
yeas and nays will be ordered. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I view 
the matter, the argument just read is 
absolutely contradictory to the defense 
made yesterday, and which now is being 
made by some Senators, that we assume 
a quorum is present. The purport of the 
precedent is, in effect, that the Chair 
cannot count how many Members are 
present, but it is admitted that the Chair 
can count enough to ascertain whether 
one-fifth of those answering in the last 
quorum call are asking for the yeas and 
nays. So, under that very argument, the 
Chair would make a count, and if he could 
count one-fifth we ought to be able to 
assume he has sufficient education to be 
able to count five-fifths. That would not 
be as bad an assumption as to assume 
that a demand by one-fifth of the Sen- 
ators present at the previous roll call is 
necessary in order to have the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that if the present occupant is in 
the chair when the yeas and nays are 
asked for, and if he sees one-fifth of those 
present asking for them, he will order 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair thinks that 
is according to the Constitution. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I have 
been asking for. That is what I desire to 
have established. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; let the Senator proceed to ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the present 
occupant of the chair is not in the chair 
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very much, and he may not be in the 
chair at the time when the yeas and nays 
are asked for—as he was not there yes- 
terday when the vital question came up. 
I say to the Senator who was in the 
chair yesterday, and who said he counted 
seven, that I do not question that at all. 
Of course, that is what he counted, if he 
said he did; I accept his word. I think 
seven was more than one-fifth of the 
Senators present, beyond any doubt. 
Thirty-five Senators were not present 
when that episode occurred. 

However, Mr. President, I do not think 
he counted them all; that is what fre- 
quently happens. A Presiding Officer 
who desires to put through a bill in about 
2 minutes, when probably it ought to 
take 2 hours, does not see one Senator 
over here or another Senator over there. 
He counts the Senators he sees, but he 
does not see very many. That is the 
whole difficulty. 

Mr. WALLGREN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALLGREN. I counted them all, 
and they were all behind the Senator 
from Nebraska; none of them was in 
front of the Senator from Nebraska. 
They were all behind him ani were on 
his side. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. Of course, 
the Senator counted 7. While I did not 
count “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,” I took it for 
granted, from the hands that were raised, 
that half a dozen hands were raised. I 
am entirely satisfied that I saw that many 
hands raised, and that is the reason I 
felt aggrieved: First, because the Chair 
assumed that it must be one-fifth of 48; 
and, second, because now the precedents 
cited by the Chair have completely ex- 
ploded the argument that that is not the 
way to proceed, but that it must be one- 
fifth of the last roll call, whick might 
have been had the day before or possibly 
2 hours before. We know as a matter 
of actual fact that when we have a 
quorum call not all Senators answering 
the call are in the Senate Chamber at 
the time the call is finished, and that 
very often during the calling of the roll 
a quorum is not physically present. A 
Senator enters the Senate Chamber, an- 
swers to his name, and then goes out of 
the Senate Chamber before some other 
Senator enters the Chamber and answers 
to his name and stays here, so often we 
do not get an actual quorum. 

However, Mr. President, how can any- 
one escape the argument that the Chair 
would be unable to determine that more 
than one-fifth, or less than one-fifth, 
have raised their hands unless he counts? 

In one of the precedents cited by the 
Chair it is said that nothing in the rules 
permits a Presiding Officer to count. Of 
course, these rules are old, Mr. President, 
and were adopted many years ago in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. I have always had great re- 
spect for provisions of the Constitution, 
and so do others when an effort is made 
to pull the feathers of the eagle, or some- 
thing of that kind. However, when a 
Presiding Officer wishes to put over a 
little joke on some Senator who is trying 
to exercise his constitutional rights, he 
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may in his enthusiasm forget his pa- 
triotism. 

If the Senate will give us a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment, then, so far 
as I am concerned, I am through; I shall 
abide by the resuit, of course. 

However, I now notify the Chair that 
if the Senate does not give us a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment, then, since 
the amendment will be followed by the 
committee amendment itself, which is 
practically the same thing, if the pres- 
ent Presiding Officer retains the chair 
that long, I shail ask him for the right 
to speak on the committee amendment 
if the pending amendment is declared 
defeated without a yea-and-nay vote. I 
desire to notify the Chair right now that 
on the vote on the committee amend- 
ment I shall ask for the yeas and nays 
if I do not succeed in obtaining them on 
the vote on the pending amendment. 
This notice probably will obviate any 
tendency, if there is any on the part of 
the present occupant of the chair, to 
hurry this matter through at lightning 
speed and to try to have the amendment 
agreed to before I can address the Chair. 

Mr. President, I now ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall take but a few moments. I sym- 
pathize with the views of the Senator 
from Nebraska, but the Senator starts 
out with an assumption that is not war- 
ranted. He assumes that every Senator 
has a right to have a roll call. That is 
not his right at all. It is his right only 
when and if one-fifth of this body doing 
business second the demand for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a minute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ido not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator without his consent, but 
that is not what the Constitution says. 
One-fifth of this body is not the wording 
of the Constitution, but it says “one-fifth 
of those present.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. “One-fifth of those 
present”; very well. If the Senator from 
Nebraska were technically correct, prac- 
tically all the legislation we pass here 
could be vitiated, because he would per- 
mit parole testimony as to how many 
Senators were present when a certain 
bill was passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me there, when there is 
a roll call, if the roll call discloses that 
a quorum has not voted, that roll call 
does not amount to anything; but there 
has to be a call of the House, another 
roll call, and always before the proceed- 
ings are completed it is shown that a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the point I 
make is that between those two roll calls 
the presumption is that a quorum is here. 
It may be, in fact, here; it may be out in 
the anterooms reading the newspapers; 
it is available if there is a roll call on 
anything important. Although there 
may not be a quorum physically present 
on this floor, we indulge the presumption 
that a quorum is always present until 
somebody questions it; it is a continuing 
supposition until it is questioned. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am concerned with the 
precedent involved, and that is the reason 
I desire to ask the.Senator from Texas, 
who has knowledge of the rules, a ques- 
tion, If seven Senators or eight Senators 
constituted a fifth of those who were 
present, that would demonstrate mathe- 
matically that a quorum was not present. 
I understand that under the rules we 
cannot do any business in the absence of 
a quorum except to enforce the presence 
of a quorum; and I am wondering, if we 
adopt that rule, if we do not really nullify 
what we are doing. If a number less 
than a fifth of an actual quorum consti- 
tutes a fifth of those present, it seems to 
me to follow mathematically that, there- 
fore, we are not qualified to do business 
because a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect in that assumption except to the ex- 
tent that the Chair need not note on the 
record how many he counted. He may 
merely say a sufficient number have or- 
dered the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair never does announce how many 
he counts. It is all up to the Chair, and 
if the Chair thinks a sufficient number 
have seconded the demand, then the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true, but 
the point I make is that if it should 
affirmatively appear, I will say to the 
Senator from Colorado—and I assume 
that is what he had in mind—in the 
Record that only 7 had been counted, 
and the Chair had ruled that that was 
one-fifth of those present, it would be 
spread on the Recorp that there was no 
quorum present and the action which we 
might take, unless there was a subse- 
quent roll call, would be vitiated because 
no quorum was present. 

So I am submitting to the Senator 
from Nebraska that it is a necessary as- 
sumption we have got to indulge or else 
stay here and call the roll every 3: min- 
utes all day and do no business, that when 
the roll is called and a quorum is estab- 
lished that quorum continues in exist- 
ence. Here is the rule: 

If, at any time during the daily sessions of 
the Senate, a question shall be raised by any 
Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the 
Presiding Officer shall forthwith direct the 
Secretary to call the roll and shall announce 


the result, and these proceedings shali be 
without debate. 


That rule, it seems to me, is exclusive; 
by implication it excludes any other pro- 
cedure as to the determination of a 
quorum. That is why the Chair has 
heretofore ruled that he would not count, 
because the rule provides that whenever 
the presence of a quorum is questioned, 
the roll shall be called, which excludes 
the right of the Chair, if the question is 
raised, to count and determine there is a 
quorum present, or whether there is a 
quorum present or whether it is not. To 
a good many Senators it may seem to be 
a foolish rule to have a roll call when the 
Chair can count and say that there is a 
quorum present. I rather agree that the 
rule is subject to criticism, but it is the 
rule, and until the Committee on Rules 
brings in a change it will probably con- 
tinue to be the rule. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says that 
may be a foolish rule, but it is the rule 
and it must be enforced. Here is the 
Constitution; why not say that about the 
Constitution? The provision of the Con- 
stitution may be foolish, but the fore- 
fathers and grandfathers adopted it, and 
we have never changed it. It may be 
foolish, it may be silly, but it is the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I realize that, and I 
appreciate the veneration the Senator 
from Nebraska has for the Constitution. 
I think it has been lacking in veneration 
in many quarters; but the Constitution 
also says that the Sena‘? cannot do any 
business unless there is a quorum pres- 
ent, and we have got to pay some atten- 
tion to that constitutional provision. If 
the Senator were right, on yesterday we 
would have had to adjourn, as we did 
adjourn, or we would have had to dis- 
solve or to have had a quorum called, 
because it would have been disclosed that 
there was no quorum present. When the 
Constitution says one-fifth of those pres- 
ent, the Constitution means one-fifth of 
a quorum, or if there is more than a 
quorum present, one-fifth of the entire 
number. The absolute assumption from 
one roll call to another is bound to be 
that there are at least 49 Senators pres- 
ent, because if there are not 49 Senators 
present, the Senate is not in session, and 
so, if we do any business at all, we have 
got to act on the presumption that this 
rule is exclusive, and vntil a quorum is 
questioned, a quorum continues, which is 
49 Members, so that one-fifth of a 
quorum has to be at least 10 Members, 
and not a number short of 10. 

This is not the first time this question 
has been before the Senate. I recall that 
we debated it here several years ago; and 
I thini: the Chair followed, in the main, 
what I am trying to say now. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon, I am sure, will agree 
that that was the ruling of the Chair, I 
submit the matter. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think 
attention ought to be called to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, a contention for which, it seems 
to me, there is no foundation whatever. 
He says suppose there were only 7 hands 
up and the Chair held that was a suffi- 
cient number, as there were 35 Mem- 
bers present, that would show that there 
was not a quorum present. That would 
be true, but that happens in the Senate 
every day, even in connection with the 
most important legislation we pass. But 
I should like to say to the Senator that 
when we find ourselves in that position, 
and it first appears of record that no 
quorum is present, then we do not do 
any more business until we get a quorum, 
and when the yeas and nays are called 
for, if there is not a quorum present, 
but only 35 Members are present and 7 
ask for the yeas and nays, the quickest 
way, ordinarily, to develop a quorum is 
to call the yeas and nays. It is neces- 
sary to have a quorum before anything 
is done. That roll call brings a quorum, 
and a quorum cannot be developed any 
quicker than that roll call will develop it. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question with refer- 
ence to his amendment rather than the 
parliamentary situation? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator’s amendment 
would strike out, as I understand, be- 
ginning with the word “Provided” in line 
17, on page 7, down through the word 
“thereto” in line 24, page 7. 

What that language does, as I read it, 
is simply to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his discretion, to transfer 
certain funds now available for the oper- 
ation of the R. E. A. and the Farm Credit 
Administration to funds derived from 
other appropriations. 

I share the Senator’s fears about the 
consolidation of the Legal Division of the 
R. E. A. with the regular Legal Division 
of the Department of Agriculture; but, in 
case the Senator’s amendment should be 
adopted, I wonder if that of itself would 
prevent the consolidation of the Legal 
Division of the R. E. A. with the regular 
legal staff of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I also wonder if, under the 
language on lines 5, 6, and 7, this con- 
solidation might not be effected, and 
then, if the Senator’s amendment should 
prevail, if there might not be any money 
with which to pay the R. E. A. lawyers. 

I ask that question in order that I may 
know the full effect of the Senator’s 
amendment. I have some doubts about 
it. I will say frankly to the Senator that 
I talked with the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], who has charge 
of the bill, and I think perhaps that is 
his view of what might be the effect of 
the Senator’s amendment. In other 
words, if we should adopt the Senator’s 
amendment, it would not prevent the 
consolidation, but we might have the con- 
solidation and then not have any money 
with which to pay the lawyers from the 
R. E. A. who are consolidated with the 
lawyers of the regular staff. 

I wonder if there could be any such 
situation as that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have 
not any fear of that result. My fear was 
described yesterday as well as I could 
describe it. I do not desire to consume 
any further time in expressing it over 
again. What I am trying to prevent is 
having the legal department of the 
R. E. A.—I shall have to call it that; I 
presume that is not its technical name, 
but it is probably known as the Legal 
Division of the R. E. A.—blotted out un- 
der the office of the Solicitor of the Agri- 
cultural Department. In other words, I 
think the lawyers who are trained in this 
line of work can do a better job of look- 
ing after the R. E. A. than the lawyers in 
the Solicitor’s office can do unless they 
have several years’ practice along that 
line, I think those connected with the 
R. E. A. who are fearful about the effect 
of this provision are fearful of that one 
thing. 

Yesterday something was said about 
the salaries. The next proviso contains 
something about the salaries, to which I 
have no objection; but I was informed 
today that the highest salary in the 
R. E. A. for the man who has charge of 
the Legal Division is $9,000. It does not 
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come to $10,000, as was said. That may 
be wrong. I do not think it is very ma- 
terial whether it is right or wrong. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I made 
that statement yesterday. I find today 
and I intended to correct the record be- 
fore this proposition is voted upon—that 
I was in error with respect to the R. E. A. 
The Chief Counsel for the Farm Credit 
Administration, who is likewise affected 
by the amendment, receives a salary of 
$10,000 per year; but, as stated by the 
Senator from Nebraska, the compensa- 
tion of the General Counsel for the 
Rural Electrification Administration is 
only $9,000 per year at the present time, 
and therefore he would not be affected 
by the second proviso.. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President will the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska permit me to ask the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Georgia, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, whether or not, if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska 
should be adopted, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would still have power under the 
preceding lauguage of this section to con- 
solidate the legal division of the R. E. A. 
with the regular legal staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not only would the 
Secretary of Agriculture have that right, 
but, as I sought to point out yesterday, 
under the language of the bill as passed 
by the House these departments are con- 
solidated. The Secretary of Agriculture 
appeared before the committee and re- 
quested the language which the Senator 
from Nebraska seeks to strike out to en- 
able him to compensate the legal staff of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and the Farm Credit Administration; 
and the Secretary stated in his letter that 
he feared that without the language 
which the Senator from Nebraska is seek- 
ing to have eliminated from the bill he 
could not pay any of the lawyers of the 
Rural Electrification Administration or 
the Farm Credit Administration, and it 
would be necessary for him to disband 
those two legal staffs. The committee, 
feeling that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was an important part of 
the Federal Government and a very im- 
portant part of the Department of Agri- 
culture, felt that it should have the bene- 
fit of the legal staff that it had assembled, 
and sought to provide language in the 
bill to permit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to pay the legal staff. If this lan- 
guage is stricken out, according to the 
representations made to the committee, 
the present legai staffs of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the Farm 
Credit Administration are very likely not 
to be able to draw any compensation. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator means, then, 
that we would have the consolidation 
without any money to pay those of the 
legal staff of the R. E. A. who are con- 
solidated with the regular legal staff of 
the Department? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Exactly. The consol- 
idation takes place by virtue of language 
in the House bill which is not affected 
by the Senate amendment. The Senate 
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committee was merely seeking to pro- 
vide the Secretary of Agriculture with 
authority to pay the legal staffs of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
and the Farm Credit Administration. I 
tried to make that clear yesterday. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask one other 
question in that connection. Does the 
language put in the bill by the House of 
itself effect the consolidation, or does 
that language of itself merely authorize 
the Secretary to make the consolidation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
consolidation has already been effected 
by proclamation of the President of the 
United States. I quote from Reorgani- 
zation Order No. 1. This is part 4, sec- 
tion 401 of the proclamation issued by 
the President pursuant to the Reorgani- 
zation Act: 

The Farm Credit Administration, the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation, and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and their 
functions and activities, together with their 
respective personnel, records, and property 
(including office equipment), are hereby 
transferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and shall be administered in such De- 
partment under the general direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall be responsible for the coordination 
of their functions and activities. 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was not brought into the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Reorganization 
Order No. 1. It was brought in by Re- 
organization Order No. 2, from which I 
now quote: 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
and its functions and activities— 


That also applied to the legal staff of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion— 
are hereby transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture and shall be administered in 
that Department by the Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
under the general direction and supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


I now desire to direct the Senator’s 
attention to another statute which is not 
involved in the reorganization order. 
This statute says that— 

The legal work of the Department of 
Agriculture shall be performed under the 
supervision and direction of the Solicitor. 


That is 36th Statutes, 416. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator, then, takes 
the position that really no question of 
consolidation is now before the Senate; 
that the consolidation has been effected? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The consolidation has 
been effected by the Reorganization Act. 
I may say, however, that up to this 
time the legal departments of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Rural 
Electrification Administration have not 
been directly under the Solicitor of the 
Department, and that that was only 
brought about by the action of the House 
in this year’s bill, because neither the 
present nor the former Secretary of 
Agriculture had placed these legal staffs 
where they belonged, which is in the 
office of the Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture. Now this provision has 
been adopted; and, as I understand the 
matter—of course I may be mistaken 
what the Senator proposes would fix the 
item so that the legal staffs of the Rural 
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Electrification Administration and the 
Farm Credit Administration could not 
draw any compensation for their serv- 
ices. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Les; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I understand the 
situation, without this language in the 
committee amendment the whole amount 
available to the Solicitor for legal assist- 
ance would be $209,535. That is the 
total amount carried in the bill for that 
purpose, is it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that if he is al- 
ready consuming that amount in the 
regular operations of the legal division 
of the Solicitor’s office, he could not pay 
any of these other attorneys in the 
R. E. A. or the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion any salary unless he deducted from 
the $209,535 enough to pay them. That, 
of course, would mean that he would have 
to dismiss somebody else, provided there 
is a consolidation, which, if it has not 
actually been done, can be done tomorrow 
by the Secretary of Agriculture by placing 
the legal staff of the R. E. A. and the 
Farm Credit Administration under the 
Solicitor. 

This amendment is intended to author- 
ize the transfer and the addition to the 
$209,000 of whatever may be available 
for the R. E. A. or the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration legal forces; that would be 
added to the $209,000 and would give 
them the right to pay their staffs. Is 
that true? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret very much 
that I failed to express myself in the 
English language so as to convey that 
thought to others. I have endeavored 
three or four times to express in words 
very Similar to those used by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky the very thought the 
Senator from Kentucky conveys. 

I wish to say again that in my judg- 
ment without this language in the bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to transfer funds to pay these lawyers in 
the R. E. A. and the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, there will be no legal authori- 
zation or appropriation with which to 
compensate them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I ask whether 
the question before the Senate is the 
adoption or rejection of the committee 
amendment contained in the language in 
italics or whether there is a motion to 
strike out something. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on a motion made by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to 
strike out the first proviso, which begins 
in line 17 and ends in line 24. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a part of the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to be understood, of course, as try- 
ing to contradict the Senator from 
Georgia. I have no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, and he may be right and I may 
be wrong. If he is right, if we adopt this 
amendment, no money can be expended. 
That assumes, to start with, that as the 
House passed the bill it left out entirely 
provision for the men referred to by the 
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Senator, because this language was not 
in the bill as it passed the House, and 
they would not have received any com- 
pensation. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Has the Senator read 
all the provision affected by the amend- 
ment, the entire provision? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
read lines 5 and 6 on page 7, he will see 
that the House changed the language 
that was submitted by the Budget, and 
the House language provides that— 

For all legal services for the Department 
of Agriculture, in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, including clerical and other 
necessary expenses incident thereto, $209,535. 


Mr. President, the Department has al- 
ready. budgeted that full amount down to 
the last dollar to compensate those al- 
ready employed in the Solicitor’s Office. 
So, when the House changed the language 
submitted by the Budget for the legal 
services, Office of the Solicitor, so as to 
read, “For all legal services,” they brought 
the legal staff of the Rural Electrification 
Administration into the Solicitor’s Office, 
and did not provide a way under which 
they could be compensated. At least 
there is some doubt whether the House 
language is clear. 

The Senate committee amendment au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to. 
transfer funds from appropriation to this 
agency with which to pay these men, and 
that is the only thing involved in the 
language which the Senator from Ne- 
braska seeks to strike from the bill. At 
least, that is my opinion, and it is not al- 
together unsupported. Someone will have 
to rule on this. When the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture was before 
the committee he expressed the same 
view I have expressed, and he is the man 
who will rule on the matter. I will read 
to the Senate the testimony given by the 
Solicitor when he appeared before the 
Le casas I asked him this ques- 

on: 

How about the proviso on page 7, which 
appears in the bill for the first time? 


That proviso is found in lines 13 to 17, 
through the word “involved.” 

Mr. WHITE. There are three points in con- 
nection with that to which the attention of 
the Senate committee is called. 

The first is that the language of the bill, 
as it now stands, would require that all legal 
services for the Department of Agriculture be 
performed under this particular appropria- 
tion and other funds transferred to the ap- 
propriation. 


The House proceeded further in the 
language of the House provision, and 
sought to authorize the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to transfer the amount set out 
in the Budget schedule. They thought 
they were taking care of the matter by 
that language. It so happens that in 
the case of the Rural Electrification 
Administration there is no budget sched- 
ule for legal services as such. So the 
Senate committee amendment was de- 
signed with the purpose in view of com- 
pensating the legal staff of the Rural 
Electrification Administration by giving 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
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transfer the funds from the general ap- 
propriation to the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

I resume reading from the testimony 
of the Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

It occurred to the Department that per- 
haps the House, when it inserted this re- 
strictive language, did not think of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. These are two 
agencies which were formerly independent 
establishments of the Government and 
which were transferred to the Department 
under the Reorganization Act of 1939. At 
the time of the transfer, each of these agen- 
cies had its own legal personnel for the per- 
formance of legal services, and the two 
agencies have continued up to the present 
time to maintain their legal organizations. 
This language would make it mandatory for 
the Secretary of Agriculture on July 1 to 
transfer to the Solicitor’s office all the per- 
sonnel and all the functions of the present 
legal divisions of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


Now I read from the letter of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture: 


This language, if finally enacted by the 
Congress, would make it mandatory upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture, on July 1, 1941; 
(a) To transfer to the Office of the Solicitor 
the functions and personnel of the legal 
divisions of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; and (b) to transfer to this appropri- 
ation, from the funds available for the 
operations of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the sums necessary to cover the cost 
of providing legal services for these agencies. 

Although ~- basic statute of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides that the legal 
work of the Department shall be performed 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Solicitor, the Secretary of Agriculture thus 
far has not deemed it practicable to inte- 
grate the legal work of the Rural Electri- 

. fication Administration and the Farm 
Credit Administration with the legal work 
of the remainder of the Department. These 
agencies were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939. At the time of the trans- 
fers, each agency maintained a legal division 
for the performance of legal services for the 
agency. These legal divisions have con- 
tinued to function separate and apart from 
the office of the Solicitor. 


That is the opinion of the Depart- 
ment on the effect of the House lan- 
guage as bringing the legal staff of the 
R. E. A. and of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration into the Solicitor’s office. 

I now return to the testimony of Mr. 
White before the subcommittee: 

Mr. Wurre. The second point to which 
we would like to direct the attention of 
the committee is that, when and if the 
legal work and the legal personnel of the 
R. E. A. and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion are transferred to the office of the 
Solicitor, there should be some clear pro- 
vision for the transfer to this particular 
appropriation of money from the funds pro- 
vided for the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and the Farm Credit Administration 
in order to defray the cost to the Solicitor’s 
office of the legal work of these agencies. 


Then the Solicitor suggested the lan- 
guage which the Senate committee 
adopted and brings here in the bill, to 
permit funds to be transferred to pay 
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the cost of these legal staffs. 
all the language does. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, reading 
the House provision, we find that it 
transfers these functions to the Solicitor, 
without transferring the money that 
should go with them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is some doubt 
as to that. The House language did 
not transfer the money clearly, and that 
is what our committee was seeking to do. 

Mr. SMITH. Reading the Senate 
committee amendment, we find that it 
transfers not only the legal division, but 
the compensation for it. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that if the committee found that 
the sum originally appropriated in the 
House bill was not sufficient, it could 
have remedied the whole matter by mak- 
ing the amount large enough so it would 
be sufficient. That is all that would 
have been necessary. I do not know 
whether money enough has been appro- 
priated to pay for the full legal services 
under the Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture and under the R. E. A. I 
have assumed there was, but if there was 
not, we ought to increase that amount 
of course, or it should come here later in 
a deficiency appropriation bill, I suppose. 
The legal officers, together with every- 
thing else in the R. E. A., went over to 
the Department of Agriculture; they 
were all transferred by the President’s 
order under the reorganization law 
which we passed. If the money which we 
appropriated is not sufficient to pay the 
lawyers in the Department of Agricul- 
ture who were there before, and also the 
lawyers who were transferred to the De- 
partment from the R. E. A., and who are 
just as legally in the Department of 
Agriculture as any other lawyers, why is 
it said that all that money will be used 
to pay the lawyers who have heretofore 
been under the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that none of it 
will be used to pay those who have been 
transferred there by the President’s 
order. 

Mr.RUSSELL. The language does not 
say any such thing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I gathered that from 
the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The language is: 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his dis- 
cretion, may transfer to this appropriation, 
from the funds available for the operations 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
and the Farm Credit Administration, such 
sums as he may determine are properly allo- 
cable to the cost of providing legal services 
for these agencies. 


Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 
There is no dispute about that. The 
Senator evidently does not see the point 
Iam trying to make. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is my fault, of 
course. But I am trying to explain that 
when we appropriate a certain sum for 
the legal services of the Department of 
Agriculture it necessarily must include, or 
ought to at least, the attorneys in the 
Department of Agriculture and also the 
attorneys who have been transferred to 
the Department, and if it does not, the 
amount ought to be increased, of course. 


That is 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That is what we are 
trying to do by this amendment. i 

Mr. NORRIS. The way to have 
changed that would have been simply 
to increase the sum appropriated. That 
is all that would have been necessary. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
tried to make clear, and evidently I have 
not been able to do so, that the House 
brought the R. E. A. and Farm Credit 
Administration into this appropriation 
by the change of the language in line 5, 
on page 2 of the bill. It further sought 
to provide for transfer of the funds, but 
the Budget schedule for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration on which ap- 
propriations are based, does not contain 
a schedule for the Legal Department as 
such, It contains a schedule for a lawyer 
who might be a member of the engineer- 
ing staff of the R. E. A., or who might be 
in the Loan Division of the R. E. A., but 
it contains no Budget estimates for the 
Legal Department as such. The commit- 
tee, therefore, did not know what amount 
was properly allocated for legal work of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
The Department was evidently in some 
doubt, because it did not bring to the 
committee any specific sum of money 
that was now being expended for the 
Legal Department of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. Under amend- 
ment we therefore vested the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the authority to 
transfer to the cost of the lawyers of 
the R. E. A. such amount as could be 
properly charged to the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration for legal services. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if there 
was nothing else than that, all that would 
be necessary would be to increase the 
amount. It seems to me this amendment 
is not needed in order to provide for the 
payment of lawyers in the R. E. A. They 
are a part of the Department of Agri- 
culture as much as anyone else. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Geor- 
gia on this matter. If you try to solve 
the problem simply by increasing the ap- 
propriation from $209,000 to some sum 
larger than that 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that that 
is necessary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but the Senator 
has suggested that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 


Mr. BARKLEY. If you did that only, 
you still leave in these two funds what- 
ever money is available there, and it cculd 
not, without this amendment, be trans- 
ferred and allocated to this same work. 
So you would have the lawyers of the 
R. E. A. and of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration paid out of the general appro- 
priation, and still have these two funds 
intact. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be wrong on this 
matter, of course, but it seems plain to 
me that the amendment is not neces- 
sary to accomplish any of those things. 
I cannot help but be suspicious, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the amendment was put in 
the bill without the knowledge of the 
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R. E. A. or anyone connected with the 
R. E. A. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
stated here once on the floor that the 
amendment was suggested by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Absolutely: That is 
what the Senator stated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under the reorganization order of 
the President, is charged with the general 
supervision and direction of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I think that is cor- 
rect; but no one connected with the legal 
department, or any other part of the 
R. E. A., ever had any notice of the mat- 
ter until seeing it in print. The commit- 
tee had before it the Administrator, Mr. 
Slattery, and he testified. He was not 
asked a thing about this matter. The 
attorneys knew nothing about it until 
they read this amendment that was put 
into the agricultural appropriation bill 
just a day or so before the Senate took 
the matter up, and naturally, they won- 
dered why all this was done without their 
knowing anything about it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
only this to say, that when the Secretary 
of Agriculture comes before the subcom- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations and 
makes a statement, and makes some sug- 
gestions as to some appropriations for 
some one of the bureaus, the committee 
does not bring all the personnel of that 
bureau before it and ask them what they 
think about the matter. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is charged with responsi- 
bility for administering the Department. 
When he comes in and makes a statement 
on a question of policy to the committee, 
we assume that he is the man who is em- 
powered to establish the policy of the 
Department. I may say that the Secre- 
tary’s letter requesting that this language 
be contained in the bill, under date of 
March 14, the day the committee started 
the hearings, came to the committee sev- 
eral days before the Secretary of the 
Rural Electrification Administration ap- 
peared before the committee, and the 
Rural Electrification Administration had 
ample time to acquire full knowledge of 
what the Secretary of Agriculture had 
recommended. 

Mr. NORRIS. But they did not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That certainly is not 
the fault of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. They never heard of it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have nothing fur- 
ther to say about the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems strange to me 
that this amendment could be put into 
the bill without any member of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, from top 
to bottom, knowing anything about it. 
It seems strange that no member of an 
organization as large as is the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, which goes in- 
to every nook and corner of the United 
States, an organization almost as large 
as the Department of Agriculture itself, 
should know anything about it. 

I am not charging anything against 
the committee, and perhaps not much 
against anybody. I am not now think- 
ing of the committee. However, I can- 
not help wondering. For some time it 
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has been known that there has been a 
sort of organization among Government 
employees who wanted te get rid of Harry 
Slattery. Various high officials in the 
Department of Agriculture have spoken 
to me about it. I asked one man who 
told me about it, “Do you know Mr. 
Slattery?” He said, “Oh, yes.” I asked 
him, “Have you known him a long time?” 
He said, Oh, yes.” Isaid, “What do you 
think of him?” He replied, “He is in- 
corruptible. I do not believe any of the 
rumors I have heard.” I said, “Well, 
what do you want to do about it?” He 
said, “I have heard su much that we 
ought to do something.“ I said, It 
seems to me the thing to do is to inquire 
of those who are making the charges.” 

It is alleged by a great many that there 
are quite a number in the office who want 
Mr. Slattery’s job. I know there has 
been a systematic effort to get him out 
of it. So far as I know no one has 
charged any dishonesty or anything 
wrong with him. No definite charge is 
made. 

I first heard of the committee amend- 
ment the day we took up the bill in the 
Senate. When my attention was called 
to the amendment I could not help 
thinking that perhaps the amendment 
is working along the same line as the 
efforts to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I have occupied a longer 
time than I had intended. I am ready 
for a vote, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams George O'Mahoney 
Aiken rry Overton 
Andrews Gillette Pepper 
Austin Glass Radcliffe 
Balley Green Reynolds 
Ball Guffey Russell 
Bankhead Gurney Sheppard 
Barbour Hatch Shipstead 
Barkley Hayden Smith 
Bilbo Hill Spencer 
Bone Holman Stewart 
Brooks Hughes Taft 

Bulow Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Butier ger ‘obey 

Byrd Truman 
Byrnes Lodge Tunnell 
Capper Lucas Vandenberg 
Caraway McCarran Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho McNary Wallgren 
Connally Maloney Wheeler 
Danaher Murdock Wiley 

Davis Murray Willis 
Ellender Norris 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Norris] to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee, which would 
have the effect of eliminating lines 17 
to 24, inclusive, on page 7. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], I understand that if he 
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were present he would vote as I intend 
to vote. Therefore, I am at liberty to 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
Harrison]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, and being unable to obtain a trans- 
fer of my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his name 
was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
BL BO], the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Brown], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, CHANDLER], the Senator from New 
Mexico, [Mr. CHavez], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HERRING], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. McFarianp], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SCHWARTZ], 
and the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas] are detained on important pub- 
lie business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senators from New York 
[Mr. Man and Mr. WacneR], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Smatuers], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrmncs], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCKELLAR]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNsON] with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
NYE] with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

These Senators are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Alken Danaher Shipstead 
Austin Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Ball La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Bone Langer Tobey 
Burton Murray Wiley 
Butler Norris Ulis 
Capper Pepper 

NAYS—49 
Adams Gillette Overton 
Andrews Glass Radcliffe 
Bailey Green Reynolds 
Bankhead Guffey Russell 
Barbour Gurney Sheppard 
Barkley teh Smith 
Brooks Hayden Spencer 
Bulow Hill Stewart 
Byrd Hughes Taft 
Byrnes Kilgore Truman 
Caraway Lee Tunnell 
Clark,Idaho Lodge Vandenberg 
Connally Lucas Van Nuys 
Davis McCarran Wallgren 
Ellender Maloney Wheeler 
George Murdock 
Gerry O'Mahoney 


NOT VOTING—26 
Bilbo Harrison Reed 
Brewster Herring Schwartz 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Smathers 
Brown Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Okla, 
Bunker McFarland Tydings 
Chandler McKellar Wagner 
Chavez McNary Walsh 
Clark, Mo. Mead White 
Downey Nye 


So Mr. Norris’ amendment to the 
amendment of the committee was re- 
jected. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES FROM APRIL 3 TO APRIL 
14, 1941 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have laid before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution 26. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 26, 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 3, 1941, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Monday, April 14, 1941. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
my purpose to ask the Senate to act on 
the concurrent resolution in order that 
the House may know what action the 
Senate takes. I have been informed by 
the Speaker and by the majority leader 
of the other House that by tomorrow 
night the House will have concluded any 
business it may be called upon to trans- 
act between now and the 14th of April, 
and that instead of having the usual 
8-day recesses the House would like to 
recess or adjourn for a period of 11 days 
from tomorrow, the 3d of April, until the 
14th of April. I see no reason why the 
Senate should object to that course un- 
less there is some legislation upon which 
the House would be required to act be- 
fore that time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, I hope 
the Senator from Kentucky will not in- 
sist on a vote on the concurrent resolu- 
tion at this time. If we should make no 
faster progress than we have made to- 
day, there might be an adjournment to- 
morrow afternoon with the agricultural 
appropriation bill suspended in midair. 
I certainly hope that by tomorrow we 
shall have completed consideration of 
the bill and that the Senator will not in- 
sist on consideration of the concurrent 
resolution at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill before us is 
the regular appropriation bill. Is there 
anything in it that would take effect be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; there are sup- 
plemental appropriations in the bill for a 
number of purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the concurrent resolution 
would have no effect upon the Senate; it 
refers only to the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that; 
but if the Senator from Kentucky se- 
cures adoption of the concurrent resolu- 
tion at this time, any Senator who might 
be opposed to certain features of the bill 
might take the floor tomorrow at noon 
and block the passage of the bill until 
such time as the House had adjourned, 
so that the House could not take action 
upon the bill until the 14th of April. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It is not proposed 
that the Senate adjourn. Under the 
Constitution, neither House may adjourn 
for longer than 3 days without the con- 
sent of the other House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The concurrent reso- 
lution would not affect the Senate at all? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; we can hold a 
session every day next week if we choose 
to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to inquire if adoption of the con- 
current resolution would prevent sending 
a bill—for instance, an appropriation 
bill—to the House of Representatives 
during the recess or adjournment of 10 
days. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if the 
House were in adjournment, nothing 
could be done by the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I sI. ould not like to 
see the bill tied up in such a way that 
the conferees could not work on it. It 
is a long bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Unless the bill con- 
tains some emergency appropriation that 
will have to be acted on before the 14th 
of April, Iam not in a position to say how 
urgent it is that the bill go to conference 
at once. However, the concurrent reso- 
lution obviates the necessity of the House 
recessing every 3 days. There will not be 
enough Members of the House in at- 
tendance to have a quorum anyway; and 
the result will be just the same. It would 
be a little embarrassing for a Member, 
who might desire to go home for a few 
days, to have to explain that the House is 
in session. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senate should 
pass the agricultural appropriation bill 
either this evening or tomorrow after- 
noon and should request a conference 
with the House, and if conferees were 
named on the part of both Houses, there 
would be nothing to prevent them from 
conferring on the bill, would there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all. The con- 
ferees could go ahead with their work, and 
any committees of the two Houses could 
go ahead with any work they might have 
before them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand it is 
proposed to obtain the consent of the 
Senate to the adjournment of the House? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How about the mat- 
ter of obtaining the consent of the House 
if the Senate should desire to adjourn? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There would be no 
difficulty about that. We might join in a 
concurrent resolution to adjourn both 
Houses of the Congress for the same 
length of time. But there is a bill, which 
I hope will be reported tomorrow, extend- 
ing the Coal Act, which expires on the 
26th day of April. If that act is to be 
extended, it must be done in time to 
secure the appropriation to administer it 
before April 26. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will not press the 
matter now. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. We are not, in the 
Senate, in a position to adjourn for 10 
days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on concurring in House Concurrent 
Resolution 26. 

The resolution was concurred in. 


VIRGINIA BOWEN, WILLIE W. HUDSON, 


AND JOHN L. WALKER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the.amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 319) for 
the relief of Virginia Bowen, Willie W. 
Hudson, and John L. Walker, which were, 
on page 1, line 7, to strike out “$1,048.25” 
and insert “$1,000”; on page 1, line 8, to 
strike out “$403.75” and insert “$401.25”; 
and on page 1, line 9, to strike out “$58.25” 
and insert “$57.” 

Mr. BYRD. I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 
MATTERS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have before me an informative state- 
ment in the form of an unusually well- 
digested press release by the Congres- 
sional Information Bureau. 

Mr.McNARY. Mr. President, I ask for 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occu- 
pants of the galleries are requested to 
maintain order while going out and com- 
ing into the galleries. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, most of 
the disorder is on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I want that clearly noted in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The release is dated 
April 1, 1941, and pertains to immigration 
and American citizenship matters. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp for the benefit of Members 
of Congress and the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD who are interested in 
those subjects. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1941. 


REGULATIONS AMENDED GOVERNING MANIFESTING 
OF ALIEN AND CITIZEN PASSENGERS DEPART- 
ING FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Amendment of immigration rules and 

regulations relating to manifesting of alien 

passengers and citizens departing from the 

United States and its insular possessions 

has been made by the Department of Justice 

in a general order (No. C-30), scheduled to 

become effective on and after May 1, 1941. 
The general order, dated March 29, 1941, 

appears in today’s issue of the Federal Reg- 

ister under title 8, chapter I, part 107; 

amends rule 2, subdivision C, paragraph 3 

of the Immigration Rules and Regulations of 

January 1, 1930, edition of December 31, 

1936, as amended; is signed by Lemuel B. 

Schofield, Special Assistant to the Attorney 

General and approved by Robert H. Jackson, 

Attorney General; and was filed with the 

Register on March 31, 1941, under F. R. Doc. 

41-2352, at 11: 16 a. m. 

Following is the t.xt of the general order, 
which adds to rule 2, subdivision C, pari 
graph 3, Immigration Rules and 
tions, requirements as to the depositing with 
immigration officials of the manifests cov- 
ered by the specified rule and section: 

“Pursuant to the authority contained in 
sections 12 and 23 of the act of February 
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5, 1917 (39 Stat. 882, 892; 8 U. S. C. 148, 
102); section 1 of Reorganization Plan No. 
V (5 F. R. 2223); section 37 (a) of the act 
of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 675; 8 U. S. O. 
458), and 8 C. F. R. 90.1 (5 F. R. 3503), 
section 107.11 of said regulations (Rule 2, 
subdivision C, paragraph 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Rules and Regulations of January 1, 
1980, edition of December 31, 1936, as 
amended) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 107.11. Forms required; specifications 
as to departing passengers; time. for filing: 
The list required by section 12 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917 containing information 
regarding alien passengers and citizens of 
the United States and its Insular possessions 
departing from the United States and its 
insular possessions, either permanently or 
temporarily, shall be typewritten or printed 
in the English language on commercial led- 
ger paper in sheets 21 by 16 inches (sub- 
stance 32), color white, according in every 
respect to Form 628 now in use and approved 
by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, or on such form or forms as 
hereafter may be prescribed. Such lists shall 
be deposited with the immigration officials 
before the departure of the vessel, except that 
in the case of vessels making regular trips 
to ports of the United States such lists 
may be delivered to the immigration officials 
at the port of departure within 24 hours 
after departure of the vessel. (Sec. 12, 39 
Stat. 882; 8 U. S. C. 148.) 

“This amendment shall be effective on and 
after May 1, 1941.” 


WOULD PROHIBIT UNITED STATES SHIPS FROM 
BRINGING ALIENS TO THIS COUNTRY IF CIT- 
IZENS ARE UNABLE TO OBTAIN SPACE 


Requirement that the master of any ship 
of American registry shall not take on 
board any alien for passage to the United 
States unless the American consul at the 
port of departure shall certify that at the 
date of sailing there were no citizens of the 
United States evacuated from countries at 
war and within his consular jurisdiction de- 
sirous of obtaining passage to this coun- 
try, would be provided under the terms of 
a bill (S. 1287) introduced today in the 
Senate by Senator REYNOLDS, of North Caro- 
lina. 


The measure, which has been referred for 
consideration to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, would provide a penalty 
of $10,000 for violation of its terms, would 
make the vessel liable for that penalty, and 
authorize its seizure and action against it 
by way of libel in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the 
offense. 

Following is the text of the Reynolds pro- 


“Be it enacted, etc., That, after the enact- 
ment of this act, it shall be unlawful for the 
captain of any ship of American registry to 
take or retain on board, as a passenger to 
the United States, any subject or citizen 
of a foreign state, unless the United States 
consul at the port of departure shall 
certify that at the date of sailing there 
were no citizens of the United States evac- 
uated from countries now at war, within his 
Jurisdiction, desirous of obtaining passage 
to the United States and able to pay for 
such space aS may be necessary for their 
accommodations. 

“2. The Secretary of State shall, upon the 
passage of this act, instruct all diplomatic 
and consular officers of the United States 
to take such steps as may be necessary for 
the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, and for the communication of its pur- 
poses to American citizens residing abroad 
and seeking an opportunity to return to the 
United States. 

“3. Any person who shall violate, attempt 
to violate, or connive at the violation or 
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evasion of any provision of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than 810,000, for which sum the vessel 
shall be liable, and may be seized and pro- 
ceeded against by way of libel in any dis- 
trict court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the offense.” 


TENEROWICZ OFFERS BILL CARRYING SHORT-TERM 
NATURALIZATION PROCEDURE FOR ALIENS PER- 
MANENTLY ADMITTED PRIOR TO JANUARY 1, 
1930 


Short-term naturalization for certain aliens 
who were admitted into the United States for 
legal and permanent residence prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, would be provided under the 
terms of a bill (H. R. 4234) introduced in the 
House on March $1, 1941, by Representative 
TENEROWICcz, of Michigan. 

The measure, which has been referred for 
consideration to the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, would 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940 by adding 
immediately after section 320 of that act a 
new section (sec. 320a), to read as follows: 


“Persons admitted prior to January 1, 1930 


“Sec. 320a. Any alien eligible for citizen- 
ship who, prior to the enactment of this sec- 
tion, has made a declaration of intention or 
filed a petition for naturalization, and who 
was lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence prior to January 1, 
1930, and has ever since lawful entry main- 
tained a bona fide residence in the United 
States, may be naturalized upon full and 
complete compliance with all requirements of 
the naturalization laws, with the following 
exceptions: That the applicant be exempt 
from the required oral and written examina- 
tion, and that after thorough investigation as 
to the fitness of the applicant, he or she shall 
be required to appear in any court exercising 
naturalization jurisdiction and file his peti- 
tion in person, and to take the prescribed 
oath of allegiance in open court. The peti- 
tion for naturalization shall be supported by 
affidavits of two credible witnesses, citizens of 
the United States, identifying the petitioner 
named in the petition and attesting as to the 
good moral character of the applicant.” 


FAVORABLE REPORT MADE TO HOUSE ON BILL TO 
PROVIDE SHORT-TERM NATURALIZATION FOR 
CERTAIN ALIEN VETERANS OF MILITARY AND 
NAVAL FORCES 


Favorable report, without amendment, was 
made to the House on March $1, 1941, from 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation on the bill (H. R. 4167, H. Rept. No. 
355) to provide short-term naturalization for 
alien veterans of the naval or military forces 
of the United States who served during the 
World War or the Spanish-American War. 
The report was made by Representative 
ALLEN, of Louisiana. 

Introduction of the measure in the House 
by Representative Van ZANDT, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was covered in our letter No. D-402A, 
of March 27, 1941, at which time we carried 
the full text of the proposal. 

Explaining that the purpose of the bill is 
to exempt honorably discharged veterans of 
the Spanish-American and World Wars from 
the requirements an ordinary alien is sub- 
jected to in securing American citizenship, 
Representative ALLEN, in his report, asserts 
the measure was originally introduced by 
Mr. Van ZANDT at the request of veteran or- 
ganizations; that at a public hearing held 
on it, representatives of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, and Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War appeared to urge its enact- 
ment; and that no one appeared in oppo- 
sition. 

After citing the history of legislation de- 
signed to afford a short-term naturalization 
procedure to certain alien veterans, Mr. 
ALLEN’s report states the necessity for the 
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bill is due to the fact that the Alien Regis- 
tration Act of 1940, together with the re- 
quirements of industry that only citizens 
be given employment, for the first time ap- 
prised many Spanish-American and World 
War veterans of the fact that they were not 
American citizens. 

“When these veterans were called upon to 
produce proof of their citizenship,” continues 
the Allen report, “they found in many cases 
that their parents neglected to take the nec- 
essary steps of acquiring citizenship. The 
veteran organizations who support this legis- 
lation stress the fact that many veterans of 
the World War are denied employment be- 
cause they do not possess the necessary proof 
of citizenship. 

“It is impossible to estimate the number 
of alien veterans who will take advantage of 
the provisions of this bill. It appeared to 
your committee that the least that this 
Government could do in recognition of the 
services of these veterans is to grant this 
small privilege. Therefore, this report is a 
unanimous one and the committee recom- 
mend speedy passage of the bill.” 

ALLEN WOULD EXCLUDE CERTAIN ALIENS FROM 
UNITED STATES 

Aliens imprisoned or otherwise incarcer- 
ated in the United States or in a foreign 
country would be excluded from this country 
for a period of 5 years from the date of 
release under the terms of a bill (H. R. 
4215), introduced in the House March 27, 
1941, by Representative ALLEN, Louisiana. 

The proposal, which has been referred for 
consideration to the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, reads as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That no alien who has 
been imprisoned or otherwise incarcerated 
in the United States or in a foreign country 
shall be eligible to apply for admission into 
the United States until after the lapse of a 
period of 5 years from his or her release from 
confinement and until such alien shall have 
made an affirmative showing that he or she 
was not confined for the commission of a 
crime involving moral turpitude and that he 
or she has been a person of good moral char- 
acter since such confinement.” 

WALTER S. MITCHELL, President. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of Information—print- 
ing and binding”, on page 9, line 10, after 
the word “direct”, to strike out “and also 
including $50,000 for the publications en- 
titled ‘Diseases of the Horse’ ($25,000) 
and ‘Diseases of Cattle’ ($25,000) to be 
printed from the latest available manu- 
script and to be distributed in the man- 
ner provided herein for the distribution 
of the congressional quota of farmers’ 
bulletins,“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Office of Experiment Stations 
payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico for agricultural experiment 
stations“, on page 12, line 2, after “(7 
U.S. C. 386-386b) ”, to strike out “$67,500” 
and insert “$75,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
line 24, after “7 U. S. C. 427-427g)”, to 
strike out “$2,400,000” and insert: “$2,- 
463,708: Provided, That of this amount 
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$63,708 shall be allotted to States and 
Territories for which allotments under 
the Bankhead-Jones Act, title I, for the 
fiscal year 1942 are less than the allot- 
ment of the respective State or Territory 
in the fiscal year 1941, each such State 
or Territory to receive a total allotment 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act, title I, 
in 1942 at least equal to the allotment for 
the respective State or Territory in 1941.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 9, after the word “stations”, to strike 
out “$6,862,500” and insert “$6,933,708.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses”, on page 
14, line 24, after the word “Stations”, to 
strike out “$7,107,235” and insert “$7,178,- 
443.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Special research fund, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture”, on page 15, line 20, 
after the name “District of Columbia”, to 
strike out “$1,200,000” and insert “$1,- 
400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. , 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Extension Service—Payments 
to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico”, on page 16, line 19, after “(7 
U. S. C. 343 c-1)”, to strike out “$203,000” 
and insert “as amended, $555,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 18, after “(7 U. S. C. 343f-343g) “, to 
strike out “$100,000” and insert “$128,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 20, after the word “work”, to strike 
out “$13,806,918” and insert “$14,186,918.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses”, on page 
18, line 5, after the word “possessions”, 
to strike out “$550,000” and insert 
“$620,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
line 21, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out “$790,000” and insert “860,- 
000”, and in line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$667,756” and insert 
“$726,236.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
at the end of line 24, to increase the 
total appropriation for the Extension 
Service, from $14,596,918 to $15,046,918. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics”, on page 19, line 18, after the 
word “organizations”, to strike out 
“$857,105” and insert “$3,120,000”; in 
line 20, before the words “of which”, to 
strike out “together with $1,762,895 
transferred from other appropriations 
as herein provided,“, and it the same 
line, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$1,615,812” and insert “$1,765,812.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations”, on page 20, line 21, after the 
words “Grand total, Office of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture”, to strike out 
“$26,890,268” and insert “$29,882,371.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Animal Industry— 
Salaries and Expenses”, on page 25, line 
25, after the word “animals”, to strike 
out “$603,500” and insert “$611,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
27, line 4, after the words In all, salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try”, to strike out “$13,964,300” and in- 
sert “$13,972,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Eradication of Foot-and- 
Mouth and Other Contagious Diseases 
of Animals”, on page 28, line 15, after 
the words “Total, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry”, to strike out “$13,964,300” and 
insert “$13,972,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Plant Industry— 
Salaries and Expenses”, on page 30, line 
24, before the words “of which”, to strike 
out “$567,600” and insert “$576,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 12, after the word “byproducts”, to 
strike out “$43,500” and insert “$50,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 15, after the word “conditions”, to 
strike out “$226,828” and insert “$229,- 
228.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 24, after the word “control”, to strike 
out “$300,000” and insert “$306,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
line 10, after “(16 U. S. C. 581b) “, to strike 
out “$245,000” and insert “$255,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
line 19, after the word “storage”, to strike 
out “$1,431,362” and insert “$1,441,362.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
line 21, after the word “handling”, to 
strike out “$140,544” and insert “$145,- 
544.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
line 23, after the word “Industry”, to in- 
crease the total for salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, from $5,201,055 
to $5,250,455. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Forest Service—Salaries and 
Expenses”, on page 40, line 1, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “$11,004,500, of 
which not to exceed $18,500 shall be 
transferred to and made a part of the 
appropriation, ‘Salaries and Expenses, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies,“ and 
insert “$11,086,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, 
line 11, after the word “industries”, to 
strike out “$100,000, of which not to ex- 
ceed $2,000 shall be transferred to and 
made a part of the appropriation ‘Sala- 
ries and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics’ ” and insert “$98,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
42, line 5, after the word “elsewhere”, 
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to strike out and insert 
“$655,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
42, line 9, after the word “elsewhere”, 
to strike out “$270,935” and insert 
“$280,935.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
42, line 12, after the word “elsewhere”, 
to strike out “$632,500” and insert 
“$1,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment made by me before the subcommit- 
tee, appearing on page 421, and following, 
of the hearings, may be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
JR, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS, 


Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that the committee has been having 
exhaustive hearings on this bill, and I wish 
to conserve the time of the committee as 
much as possible. Therefore, I shall not go 
into any of the background in relation to 
the Forest Products Laboratory, because on 
practically every appropriation bill I have 
appeared here before this committee and 
discussed in detail the historical background 
and the definite research achievements of 
the Forest Products Laboratory which have 
inured to the benefit of all of the States of 
the Union producing wood in commercial 
quantities. 

I appear here this morning in the hope 
that I can impress upon the committee the 
importance of increasing the appropriation 
authorized by the Budget and passed by the 
House for the purpose of enabling the For- 
est Products Laboratory to be geared into 
the national-defense program and to render 
somewhat the same constructive service in 
relation to the national defense which it 
rendered in the last World War. I shall not 
burden the committee with a résumé of its 
achievements in that field. 

There is a critical and increasing need for 
adequate technical and scientific informa- 
tion and services to insure the rapid pro- 
curement and efficient use of a great volume 
and variety of wood and other forest prod- 
ucts required in our expanding national- 
defense program. 

It is my information that in Germany in 
the present war they are utilizing forest 
products for such diversified purposes as 
wood for cantonments, barracks, houses, fac- 
tories, hangars, scaffolding, boats, wharves, 
bridges, pontoons, railway ties, telephone 
poles, mine props, antitank barriers, shoring, 
shipping containers, and air-raid shelters; 
they are also using plywood for airplanes, 
blackout shutters, prefabricated housing, 
concrete forms, ship patterns, assault boats, 
ship interiors, truck bodies, and army lock- 
ers; fuel for gas engines, trucks, tractors, 
stoves, boilers, and mobile kitchens; pulp 
and paper for surgical dressings, boxes, 
cartridge wrappers, building papers, paste- 
boards, gas-mask filters, printing, and prop- 
aganda distribution; synthetic wood fibers, 
such as in rayon, artificial wool and cotton, 
for clothing, parachutes, and other textiles; 
wood cellulose for explosives; wood charcoal 
for gas masks and steel production; resin 
for shrapnel and varnishes, turpentine for 
flame throwers, paint, and varnishes; cellu- 
lose acetate for photographic film, shatter- 
proof glass, dynamite; wood bark for insula- 
tion, tannin, and dyestuffs; and rubber for 
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all peacetime uses in addition to tire, tank 
treads, and other standard army and navy 
uses, and plastics for many uses. 

I merely mention all of these categories 
to indicate the wide need for the further 
continuation of research in these fields in 
relation to national defense. 

Most of the items which I have mentioned 
are essential to our own needs; and all of 
them may become so as the emergency 
continues. 

Essentially the national-defense program 
is concerned with using for any given pur- 
pose the widest number of wood species, of 
the smallest dimensions and cheapest grades 
and qualities permissible for satisfactory 
services; with the developments of improved 
techniques and processes to provide either 
better or cheaper products and to accelerate 
procurement; and with efficient specifica- 
tions and competent tion. 

Illustrative of the kinds of activities which 
might be carried out in an expended and 
accelerated program of research in relation 
to the national defense, and the economic 
significance of the results, I would like to 
mention briefly the following: 

A new waterproof, nonshrink, hard-sur- 
faced “compregnated wood,“ successfully 
developed for covering for wings and fuse- 
lages or parts of them for training and com- 
bat planes, would be superior to the plywood 
and possibly to the aluminum now used. 
Also, it would relieve the possible future 
shortage of aluminum and of metal workers; 
further, this product has possibilities for 
other military „such as molding 
hulls of small ships and boats, pressing gun- 
stock blanks, etc. 

The best selection of the increasing num- 
ber of waterproof glues and the control of 
the techniques for their effective application 
is critical to the use of plywood, “compreg- 
nated wood,” and spliced and laminated 
spars and structural members in airplanes. 

A new accelerated method for drying lum- 
ber and other wood products in half the 
usual time is of the utmost significance for 
rapid procurement deliveries since drying 
time is the technical “bottleneck” for speed. 

Increased yields and better quality of pulp 
from present mill equipment. Cutting off of 
the Scandinavian pulp already threatens 
shortage—which may aggregate, I am ad- 
vised, as much as 700,000 tons in 1942. The 
study should also be made of possibility of 
using hardwoods for pulp. This would, if 
successful, help to meet the shortage and 
improve forest practice. 

A comprehensive attack on the redesign 
of containers for the enormous variety of 
defense commodities would save millions of 
dollars and also reduce cargo space for indi- 
vidual commodities from 5 to 20 percent 
as was done in the last war. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask permission to insert at the con- 
clusion of my statement an excerpt from 
the report of Benedict Crowell on American 
munitions, 1917-18, in which he outlines 
the school which was established at the 
Forest Products Laboratory to train people 
in packing, and points out the enormous 
service which it rendered, not only in secur- 
ing more protection for the commodities to 
be delivered, but also in conserving ship- 
ping space at the time when we were short 
of ships due to the submarines in the last 
war. 

Senator RUSSELL. We will be glad to have 
that statement following your remarks. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. The commercial de- 
velopment of a new process giving high yield 
and quality alpha cellulose from wood pulp 
would widen the source and reduce the 
cost of alpha cellulose for explosives and 
plastics and relieve a possible future cotton- 
linters shortage. 

Improvement in the quality of charcoal 
from wood and from other sources, such as 
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wood lHgnin and “compregnated wood,” 
would be of great significance to the pro- 
duction and procurement of gas-mask char- 
coal. 

The development of a new plastic wood, 
either thermal setting or thermal plastic, 
might have important application in such 
military uses as certain structural members 
of airplanes, ribs for small ships, and sup- 
porting frames for coverings on escort 
wagons. 

The wider development and application of a 
new high-yield semichemical pulping process 
to many qualities of pulp and to diversified 
species, particularly hardwoods, is important 
in alleviating pulp shortages due to cutting 
off of Scandinavian imports. 

Additional needs include such work as the 
development of engineering data for ply- 
wood used for aircraft and other structural 
purposes; proper fastenings for wooden 
structural aircraft members; proper splic- 
ing, laminating, and gluing of aircraft mem- 
bers from spruce and substitute species; im- 
proved finishes for exposed wooden and ply- 
wood parts of planes and other structures; 
application of “connectors” and laminated 
beams and arches for defense structures; 
development of the new electrostatic heat- 
ing for the rapid drying of wood and setting 
of glues; improved fire-resistant coatings for 
hangars and other wood structures for pro- 
tection against incendiary bombs; and the 
comprehensive education and training of 
inspectors for defense wood products and 
processes, 

Comprehensive and adequate technical 
services along the lines that I have men- 
tioned would undoubtedly bring direct eco- 
nomic savings many times greater than the 
modest expense involved in increasing the 
appropriation by $600,000. The results are 
of importance not only to segregated im- 
mediate technical problems of the War and 
Navy Departments but also to anticipated 
problems and to many other defense agen- 
cies such as the Office of Production Man- 
agement in its procurement problems, the 
Maritime Commission and the British Pro- 
curement and Shipping Agencies in their 
needs to economize shipping space, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
Coast Guard, and those agencies concerned 
with price control, priorities, and Central 
and South American problems of exports 
and imports of lumber, plywood, and pulp 
and paper. 

In view of the things which I have men- 
tioned, there can be no question of the im- 
portance of immediately making provision 
for the best facilities available to be fully 
utilized on an adequate basis. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is the 
only Federal agency exclusively devoted to 
technical and scientific work on wood and 
other forest products. During the last war 
it was expanded sixfold for technical services 
mostly for the War and Navy Departments. 

Senator Russert. Do you know the 
amount of the appropriations they received 
at the peak during the World War, Senator? 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I do not believe I 
have that information, but I can furnish it, 
Senator, for the record, 

(Senator La FOLLETTE later filed the fol- 
lowing information for the record.) 

“The total investment in the laboratory 
buildings and equipment is about $1,500,000. 
The permanent pay roll is approximately 
170, of which about 70 are professional, and 
100 nonprofessional employees. This pay 
roll is 14 percent smaller than it was 8 years 
ago.” 

“During the last war about 500 were at 
work at the laboratory. During the last 
war the laboratory's defense activities were 
largely financed through extra allotments 
and not by regular appropriations. During 
the last 8 months of the war, $400,000 was 
provided in this manner. It should be 
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borne in mind that the cost per person on 
the pay roll during the last war was about 
one-half of present salaries as provided by 
the Classification Act and amendments 
thereto since that time.” 

Senator La FoLLETTE. The possibilities of 
making our forest resources meet military 
needs in different and more efficient ways 
were explored with feverish activity at this 
time. Intensified research yielded informa- 
tion vital to the more efficient promotion of 
the war. It covered such things as improved 
drying of spruce for airplanes, walnut for 
gunstocks, oak for artillery wheels, glued and 
laminated spars and plywood for aircraft, and 
redesign of containers for overseas shipment 
to reduce cargo space. 

With such facts as I have presented, and 
knowing that our present defense needs for 
forest products are steadily increasing both 
in volume and variety I wish to respectfully 
submit to this subcommittee that not to 
utilize the laboratory to the fullest extent 
possible would be a tragic error in our pres- 
ent grave emergency. ; 

I have learned that the laboratory's cur 
rent program of work has already been 
greatly reoriented to some extent to serve 
defense problems but not much more can 
be done in this direction with the appropri- 
ations now available for its work. On the 
other hand its present plant and equipment 
are sufficient to handle a greatly enlarged 
defense program, and requests for such work 
from defense agencies and companies en- 
gaged in defense work are steadily increas- 
ing 


Gentlemen, I hope you will not overlook 
this opportunity to see that the laboratory 
is geared into the defense program for the 
services so badly needed and which it is so 
well qualified to provide. 

And in connection with another item, 
Mr. Chairman, while I am on my feet, I 
would like to urge—— 

Senator Hotman. May I interrupt just a 
moment, before you leave this item? 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Pardon me, Senator; 
certainly. 

Senator Horman. Pardon me; may I make 
an observation? 

Senator RUssELL. Surely, Senator. 

Senator Hotman. A few days ago when this 
matter was up, I called particular attention 
to this item, and I had not had an oppor- 
tunity to confer with either of the Senators 
from Wisconsin; and I made a plea at that 
time for a figure of an additional $900,000, 
which had been given to me by correspond- 
ents, and so on. But a witness from the 
Forest Service said $600,000 would be ample 
for their needs. So I revised my petition for 
$600,000. 

Now, my particular interest in this item 
is that in the Pacific Northwest there is one 
of the largest stands of timber in the world, 
In my State, half of every pay-roll dollar in 
the area comes from timber and wood prod- 
ucts. And we have a very lively interest in 
the utility and the facilities of this Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. It is 
very encouraging to me to see that the two 
Senators from Wisconsin are here talking on 
the same item. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Senator, I wish to say 
I very much appreciate and understand the 
interest of your State in the work of this 
laboratory, and it reemphasizes the point I 
made at the outset, that the laboratory serves 
the entire Nation. The fact that it happens 
to be located at Madison, Wis., has led some 
people who are not familiar with it—and of 
course that does not apply to anybody on this 
committee—to believe that our interest in 
this program was purely from the standpoint 
of the fact that the laboratory was located 
there. But the laboratory has served every 
commercial-producing timber area in the 
whole United States. And I think it de- 
serves a considerable amount of credit for 
the development of a process which made it 
Possible to use southern woods for pulping, 
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and is helping to develop a new industry in 
the South. 

Senator Gurney. Can you tell me, Senator, 
how many people are employed? 

Senator La FOLLETTE, Just let me finish—— 

Senator Gurney. And what investment the 
Government has in the laboratory there? 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I cannot give you the 
exact number of employees. 

Senator Gurney. Approximately. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I know that the orig- 
inal building which was built by the Federal 
Government was around $950,000. On pre- 
vious occasions I have had pictures of the 
laboratories to present to this committee. It 
is a very large structure and has all of the 
equipment for this type of research work, I 
will be glad to furnish, however, Senator, the 
exact number of employees for the record. 

I wanted to say, Senator Horna, that I 
think that the request to raise this appro- 
priation $1,500,000 would be entirely justified, 
and would pay dividends. But that increase 
calculates or takes into consideration the in- 
erease in the normal so-called regular activi- 
ties of the laboratory. 

Senator WILEY. They have been asking for 
that every year. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I know they have, 
but, realizing the feeling on the part of Mem- 
bers of Congress that the ordinary activities 
should not be extended, after consultation 
with my colleague and others, we felt that 
perhaps we would be in a better position and 
have more hope of favorable consideration if 
we confined our request to what we believe 
are absolutely justified increases in this ap- 
propriation, directly relating to the national- 
defense program. 

Senator RusseLL, Well, this committee has 
been impressed by the arguments you have 
made heretofore, Senator, in behalf of secur- 
ing these amounts for the continuation of the 
activities of this laboratory. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. But we have encountered 
a lot of legislative difficulties in writing it 
finally into the bill. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I understand that, 
Senator, I know just exactly what the situa- 
tion is. But may I say, off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The excerpt from the report of Benedict 
Crowell is in full as follows:) 


“AMERICA’S MUNITIONS 1917-18—REPORT OF 
BENEDICT CROWELL, THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR, DIRECTOR OF MUNITIONS 


“(From pp. 489-490) 
“Packing 


“American exporters generally for many 
years have had the reputation of packing 
goods improperly for overseas shipment. 
Time and again travelers and investigators 
in foreign lands have pointed out that if 
America expected to compete successfully 
with other manufacturing nations in foreign 
trade, she must learn to pack goods so that 
the packages will not break en route and 
damage the contents. When we sent an Army 
of over 2,000,000 men to France, it was evi- 
dent that unless we learned quickly how to 
put up our supplies properly for overseas 
shipment, our lack of knowledge would be 
costly to us. 

“Accordingly the packing-service branch of 
the Quartermaster Department was estab- 
lished. One of its first acts was to set up a 
school of baling, packing, and crating, this 
school being located at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., where studies of 
packing were being made by scientists. The 
school started in July 1918, and before the 
armistice came it had graduated 400 students 
from its 6-week course. 

“Now, while it was important that Army 
supplies reached the other side in good con- 
dition, it was soon seen that of even greater 
importance would be the economy that might 
be effected in shipping space by the scientific 
packing of goods. This obscure and little- 
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known packing-service branch was really one 
of the most important agencies in the whole 
war organization, since the results which it 
accomplished in the saving of ship space were 
nothing short of astonishing. These econ- 
omies came at a time when the German sub- 
marines were still highly destructive to Amer- 
ican and allied shipping, and the shortage of 
ocean tonnage was one of the most disturbing 
factors in the whole war situation, The 
American packing service, in saving thou- 
sands of tons of shipping space, in reality off- 
set the operations of the U-boats over a con- 
siderable period of time.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this item, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the statement made by me before the sub- 
committee, beginning on page 427 of the 
hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON, ALEXANDER WILEY, A 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, WIS. 


Senator Russert. Senator Wiley, did you 
wish to a statement? 

Senator WII Ex. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I want to say that I 
agree fully with everything my colleague has 
said. I have prepared a statement on this 
subject which is somewhat more definite. 

As some of you probably know, I am a 
stanch advocate of economy. Frequently 
it appears to me that our appropriations are 
more than liberal, and that the expenditure 
of these appropriations is often unnecessarily 
wasteful. 


I believe, however, that it is poor economy 
to curtail the activities of any division of gov- 
ernment whose work bolsters up our general 
economy and results in the creation of new 
industries and new jobs. 

I believe also that it is poor economy to 
curtail the activities of any governmental 
office engaged in research vital to national 
defense. If we have learned one lesson from 
the mechanized armies of the totalitarian 
governments, it is the lesson that research for 
military purposes is essential to our own de- 
fense. 

I could digress and say that what we need 
more than anything now is the answer to 
the submarine and the answer, of course, to 
the airplane, which so far research has not 
answered, has not obtained the answer for. 
But that is outside the matter we are dis- 
cussing here. 

I am referring specifically to the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. I 
wish to urge at this time that the laboratory’s 
appropriation be increased from $632,500 to 
$1,232,000 with the proviso that $600,000 of 
this $1,232,000 be allocated specifically in 
equal parts to aircraft research and for other 
military uses of wood. 

During the last World War the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory was the only Federal insti- 
tution concerned wholly with the investiga- 
tion of the mechanical, physical, and chemical 
properties of wood and wood products. At 
that time the laboratory operated on a 24- 
hour basis. In other words, our past expe- 
riences demonstrated its effectiveness in 
defense work. 

At the present time there are numerous 
known needs for additional research on wood. 

Much needs to be done in the way of re- 
search to make veneers and plywood serve 
aircraft production needs. 

In the impregnation and compression of 
these materials to obtain specific properties. 

Molding and lamination of aircraft parts 
for mass production, including gluing and 
possible electrical setting of the resin glues. 

Testing of miscellaneous assemblies, 
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Development of methods for facile field 
repairs. 

Preparation and improvement of material 
and process specifications relating to wood 
in aircraft, including the instruction of in- 
spectors, designers, and specification writers. 

Under other defense jobs the following 
needs are notable: 

Gunstocks: Better and faster drying, sub- 
stitution of species other than walnut; pos- 
sible wood waste plastic. 

Explosives: Possible improvement of the 
purity and viscosity of alpha cellulose for 
nitration purposes, possible need for nonspark 
charge bags for explosives, new matrix papers 
for encasement of precipitated explosives. 

Gas masks: Possible improvement of wood 
charcoal and of filter paper. 

Fire retardants: Special coatings, paints, or 
treatments for hangars and other critical 
structures, 

Plastics: 
uses, 

Essential wood chemicals: Stimulation of 
production of such things as acetone, ethyl, 
methyl, and propyl alcohols, manitol, sorbitol, 
and glucose, oxalic and tannic acid, possibil- 
ity of deriving antiknock chemical from prod- 
ucts of hydrogenation of wood by new Forest 
Products Laboratory process. 

Cork and kapok: Exploration of possible 
substitutes. 

Containers: Design of containers for spe- 
cific commodities and for conservation of 
space. 

Specifications and inspectors: Simplifica- 
tion and improvement of wood material and 
process specifications and training of inspec- 
tors, designers, and specification writers. 

On March 19, 1941, in this connection I 
spoke at some length with Mr. S. Paul John- 
ston, Coordinator of Research for the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics— 
the group which does the basic research work 
in aeronautics. At that time he advised me 
as follows—and I am quoting from a direct 
stenographic transcription—I talked to him 
over the telephone: 

“I have visited the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory in connection with the investigation 
we made of all research facilities in the coun- 
try and have been very much impressed by 
the work they have done up there. They 
made a very valuable contribution during the 
last war to the technology of the use of wood, 

“Now in view of the possibility that we may 
have to make full use of all available mate- 
rials for aircraft, we believe that wood and 
its properties, especially in the form of ply- 
woods (utilizing new kinds of glues, particu- 
larly of the plastic type) should be very 
thoroughly investigated so that designers can 
have available to them the necessary and 
valuable information they need for designing 
airplanes. 

“I have found a great deal of interest ex- 
pressed in the aircraft industry in the use of 
woods and plywood and plastic combinations. 
There is a great deal of interest on the part 
of designers not necessarily in building com- 
plete airplanes at this time, but in substi- 
tuting wood and plastic parts where they can 
be best used in order to relieve some of the 
production bottleneck of metal parts. All 
designers I have talked to say they have very 
little information available as to this substi- 
tution, and I think there is quite a gap which 
should be filled by an adequate research pro- 
gram. 

“I think it is only logical that work up 
there and the appropriation to cover such 
work ought to be expanded along with the ex- 
pansion of all other facilities. There is a need 
for expanded research in wood and glue as it 
is applied to aircraft.” 

I am concerned, however, not only with 
the direct use of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in our defense program; I am also con- 
cerned with the part it may play in our 
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economic defense. I submit that that eco- 
nomic defense is also important to the 
security of our country. 

The Forest Products Laboratory can de- 
velop new industries; consequently new jobs, 
and thus play an important part in bolster- 
ing our general economy. 

At the present time we have 462,000,000 
acres of commercial forest land available for 
national defense. That makes us virtually 
the world's greatest forest country. 

The forest industry represents a tremen- 
dous wealth and the forest pay rolls repre- 
sent a substantial economic contribution to 
our national economy. 

Now, I contend that aside from the im- 
portance of the Forest Products Laboratory 
to our vital defense needs, this laboratory 
plays an important role in the normal prog- 
ress of our industrial life. I am thinking 
now in terms of those permanent peacetime 
contributions to our American industries and 
our American economy. 

I digress from my statement to say that 
I am one of those who listened to the Am- 
bassador from England speak last night, and 
he called attention to what all of us know, 
that our big problem after the show is over 
is the peacetime problem; and that, as I 
have repeatedly said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, is the thing that I think is engaging 
the interest of all thinkers. And that means 
that right into that picture fits this Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

At the present time industries related to 
forest products support, in one way or an- 
other, some 13,000,000 people. In order to 
continue this support it is vital that research 
in forest products not only be maintained, 
but increased. 

I realize that private industry has been 
carrying the burden of research in many 
fields of industrial activity, including that of 
forest products. I maintain, however, that 
it is the obligation of government (and it 
is a traditional obligation in this case) to 
carry on research in forest products. If there 
were no other reason it would be the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to carry on 
this research because it is such a large owner 
of timber in the United States. 

I am informed that our Federal Govern- 
ment, at the present time, owns about one- 
third of the so-called saw timber in the 
United States. In addition to this there are 
almost three and one-half million farmers 
who are small forest owners. 

It is impossible for these farmers and small 
forest owners to participate in any program 
of research other than the Government pro- 
gram. In other words, the type of forest 
owner and operator which we encounter in 
moet sections, and in Wisconsin, is usually 
more of a farmer than an industrialist. 

At the present time we are confronted with 
a grave problem of forest material, which is 
today almost unusable for lumber purposes. 
The Forest Products Laboratory, through re- 
search, can develop uses for this forest waste. 

In my State the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory in 1932 moved from its small 
quarters to a marvelous new modern struc- 
ture at Madison, Wis, This building repre- 
sented limitless possibilities for forest prod- 
ucts research, but throughout. the past 8 
years of almost unlimited Federal spending, 
this laboratory has been treated as a kind 
of stepchild, and has consistently received 
inadequate appropriations, so that its facili- 
ties—and this is a Government institution, 
mind you—have never been adequately 
utilized and its research has never been as 
comprehensive as it should have been. As a 
matter of fact, there has been a 12-percent 
reduction in personnel and a 50-percent re- 
duction in supplies, equipment, and travel. 
That partially answers the chairman’s ques- 
tion that he asked Senator La Follette a 
little while ago; there has been a 12-percent 
reduction in personnel, and a 50-percent re- 
duction in supplies, equipment, and travel. 
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I might add that the general overhead 
cost of maintenance remains just as high for 
a partly used building as it would be for a 
completely used building. 

Of course, during this same time the 
laboratory has had to meet greatly increased 
demands, so that my request to this commit- 
tee that the appropriation for the laboratory 
be increased to $1,232,000 is, as Representa- 
tive Martin stated—“extremely moderate in 
view of what we expect the laboratory to do 
for American industry, and in relation to the 
five million expended annually by private 
forest research agencies.” 

Now, as I said, there are 13,000,000 people 
whose income is entirely, or partially, derived 
from industries concerned with the use of 
wood. This group represents 10 percent of 
our population, and yet of all the Federal 
funds expended for research this group re- 
ceived the benefit of only one hundredth of 
those funds. 

In the last three decades the laboratory 
has made tremendous strides. For example, 
in the development of plywood, in the de- 
velopment of laminated structural timber, 
in the development of the ring connector 
of modern timber engineering, in the conver- 
sion of spruce veneers to a material used in 
the construction of airplane propellors, in 
the development of low-cost lumber, in the 
exploration of lumber insulation, in the 
utilization of southern pine for pulp, and in 
numberless other instances, 

Now, the point I wish to make is just this: 
The United States today is faced with a 
problem of marketing our timber crop, par- 
ticularly the low-grade wood material so that 
the grower will receive a profit, and so that 
13,000,000 people who derive their livelihood 
from wood industries can continue to share 
in our economic blessings. 

We cannot meet this problem without re- 
search. If there were no research in other 
fields, there would be no soybean, there 
would be no plastics, there would be no 
rayon, and there would be no nylon. 

By continued research this laboratory can 
write the answer to the problem of marketing 
our timber, and in so doing it will also write 
the answer to the continued maintenance of 
13,000,000 people. 

We know that today, in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Priorities Division 
in copper, in zinc, and in aluminum are 
being flooded with requests for materials that 
are becoming scarce. We know that the 
steel industries are being rationed, and we 
know that there is a possibility of a short- 
age of iron ore, and we know also that our 
coke stocks are at a low ebb. 

What does all this mean? It means that 
we will have to look for forest products to 
supplement our metal construction. We 
have 100,000,000 acres of commercial timber. 
We are going to have to use that timber as 
it can be adapted to our needs by research, 

We know that Britain today is using 
Douglas fir for airplane construction, and it 
may be we will have to use plywoods of some 
kind in airplane construction. 

The Coordinator of Research for the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
tells me that he considers this to be a vital 
research activity in aeronautics at the pres- 
ent time. That, my friends, is the judgment 
of the Coordinator of the group which does 
all of the basic research work in aeronautics 
for the United States Government. 

Representative Martin says about this 
matter—he said this in his speech of Janu- 
ary 27, 1941, before the House of Repre- 
sentatives—the laboratory at the present 
time, with its limited resources “is making 
veneers and plywood serve today’s aircraft- 
production needs; further industrializing 
methods of impregnating and compressing 
these materials to improve specific properties 
and developing them for molding and lami- 
nating aircraft parts for mass production, 
including gluing and the electric setting of 
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resin glues; testing aircraft parts; develop- 
ing methods for rapid and effective field re- 
pairs of wood equipment and wood parts. 

“With a little larger trickle from the flood 
of billions going into defense the laboratory 
could do important work in the use of wood 
cellulose for nitration, including wood char- 
coal and filter papers for gas masks, special 
paints, coatings, or other fire retardants for 
airplane hangars; and the new process for 
hydrogenation of wood to produce antiknock 
chemical for gasoline. The laboratory also 
has the equipment for developing new de- 
signs of containers for military commodities, 
to conserve shipping space, and for extend- 
ing pulp and paper production to use more 
species of wood with higher yields of pulp 
and to meet American and South American 
requirements now cut off from former Scan- 
dinavian sources. 

“What the laboratory may do in wood 
chemistry may be judged by the great work 
it has already done in the field of timber 
engineering, which I have cited.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with Representa- 
tive Martin and with others who believe 
that at this time we must make good on 
the obligation which Congress assumed in 
1928 when it passed the McSweeney-McNary 
Forest Research Act. You will recall that 
that act authorized—and this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is your answer—an annual appropria- 
tion of a million dollars a year for a 10-year 
period for forest-products research. 

Are you listening? 

Senator RUssELL. Yes, sir; that is 810,000. 
000 over 10 years. 

Senator Wey. That is for 10 years, and 
that was back in 1928. 

Senator RUSSELL, Yes. 

Senator WILEY. There was no limit set 
for the appropriation after 1938. As a mat- 
ter of fact we have not as yet made that 
obligation. 

There has not been a single year since 
1928 when Congress has appropriated’ more 
than $665,000 for research in forest products. 
At the present time the appropriation is 
$632,500 and that is $9,000 less than it was 
in 1932. 

It would not be at all unreasonable for 
us to say at this time that actually the 
laboratory on the basis of the act of 1928, is 
entitled to about $5,000,000 back pay. That 
was the law; that was what you passed. 
However, that is not the point I raise today. 
My reques today is that Congress should 
appropriate the $1,232,000 which is now so 
sorely needed to permit the laboratory to 
utilize its facilities to the utmost, and to 
enable the laboratory to make an outstand- 
ing contribution to national defense and to 
make a permanent long-time contribution 
to our general economy. 

Senator RUSSELL. We are very glad to have 
your statement, Senator WILEY, and we have 
all been interested in your message. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, 
line 14, after the numeral “9”, to strike 
out “$250,000, of which not to exceed 
$3,000 shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the appropriation, ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics’ ”, and insert “$247,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, 
line 3, after the word “expenses”, to strike 
out “$13,856,455” and insert “$14,360,455”, 
and in line 10, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$868,519” and insert “$898,- 
159.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Forest-Fire Cooperation“, on 
page 44, line 5, after the word Act“, to 
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strike out “$2,350,000” and insert 82, 
490,000”, and in line 6, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out ‘$10,000 shall be 
transferred to and made a part of the 
appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics”, and 
not to exceed.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Acquisition of Lands for Na- 
tional Forests”, on page 44, line 16, after 
“(16 U. S. C. 513-519, 521)”, to strike out 
“under sound commercial title satisfac- 
tory to the Attorney General as pro- 
vided in said act,”, and in line 21, after 
the word “lands”, to strike out 81,500, 
000, of which not to exceed $12,000 shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ ”, and 
insert “$1,988,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 23, before the word “of”, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Forest 
Service from $18,022,455 to $19,154,455. 

The amer.dment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Forest Roads and Trails”, on 
page 46, line 12, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$59,500” and insert “$69,- 
500”, and in line 14, after the name “Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, to strike out “$9,000,- 
C00, of which not to exceed $44,500 shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ ”, and 
insert “$12,955,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering—salaries and ex- 
penses,” on page 49, line 12, after the 
word “reports”, to strike out “$294,469” 
and insert “$321,950.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, 
line 21, after “(5 U. S. C. 556b)”, to strike 
out “$92,400” and insert “$115,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, 
line 23, after the word “Engineering”, to 
strike out “$834,733” and insert “$885,- 
214”; and in line 24, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$455,752” and insert 
“$462,572.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine—salaries and ex- 
penses”, on page 52, line 4, after the 
words “Mexican authorities”, to strike out 
“$167,960” and insert “$175,460.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
after line 4, to insert: 

Citrus canker eradication: For determining 
and applying such methods of eradication or 
control of the disease of citrus trees known as 
citrus canker as in the Judgment of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may be necessary, in- 
cluding cooperation with such authorities of 
the States concerned, organizations of grow- 
ers, or individuals, as he may deem necessary 
to accomplish such purposes, $13,485: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to pay the cost or 
value of trees or other property injured or 
destroyed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 22, after the words “Ohio Valley”, 
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to strike out “$300,000” and insert 
“$350,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 54, 
line 17, after the words “European corn 
borer”, to strike out “$10,000” and insert 
“$27,939.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, 
line 22, after the word “purposes”, to 
strike out “$162,500” and insert “$225,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, 
line 16, after the words “apiary man- 
agement”, to strike out “$50,000” and in- 
sert “$83,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, 
line 22, after the word “fungicides”, to 
strike out “$125,000” and insert “$130,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, 
line 14, after the name “Mexico”, to 
bin out “$680,000” and insert “$700,- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, 
line 6, after the words “Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine”, to strike 
out “$5,198,493” and insert “$5,407,917.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “White Pine Blister Rust Con- 
trol” on page 58, line 19, after the word 
“elsewhere”, to strike out “$1,159,000” 
and insert “$1,409,000”; in the same 
line, after the word “amount”, to strike 
out “$115,000” and insert “$215,000”; on 
page 59, line 1, before the word “of”, to 
strike out “$644,000” and insert “$694,- 
000”, and in line 3, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “$400,000” and insert 
“$500,060.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Agricultural marketing serv- 
ice—Salaries and expenses”, on page 60, 
line 8, before the word “Provided”, to 
ae out “$739,000” and insert “$759,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, 
line 25, after the word “products”, to 
strike out “$1,125,000” and insert “$1,- 
160,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, 
line 23, after the word “amended”, to 
mae out “$439,000” and insert “$650,- 

00.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, 
line 10, before the word “Provided”, to 
strike out “$75,000” and insert “$85,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, 
line 21, before the word “Provided”, to 
88 out “$356,879” and insert 8381. 
8 * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, 
line 3, to strike out 8168, 180“ and insert 
“$193,180.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, 
line 5, after the word “Service”, to strike 
out “$6,278,808” and insert “$6,604,808”, 
and in line 6, after the word “exceed”, to 
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strike out “$1,629,062” and insert “$1,- 
639,062.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Soil Conservation Service—Sal- 
aries and Expenses”, on page 71, line 9, 
after the word “information”, to strike 
out “$23,533,350, of which not to exceed 
$75,000 shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the appropriation, “Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics,” and insert “$23,458,350.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, 
line 4, after the word “Service”, to re- 
duce the total appropriation for salaries 
and expenses of the Soil Conservation 
Service, from $25,618,684 to $25,543,684. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Conservation and Use of Agri- 
cuitural Land Resources, Department of 
Agriculture”, on page 73, line 1, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out 8750“ and 
insert “$1,200”; in line 4, after the name 
“District of Columbia”, to strike out 
“$499,521,220, of which not to exceed 
$600,000 shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the appropriation, ‘Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics’”’, and insert “$498,921,220”, and 
in line 14, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$3,500,000” and insert 4, 
000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Parity Payments”, on page 76, 
after line 5, to strike out: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make parit, payments to producers of wheat, 
cotton, corn (in the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area), rice, and tobacco pursuant to 
the provisions of section 303 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, $49,991,160, of 
which not to exceed $125,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to and made a part of the appropria- 
tion “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics,” to remain available until 
June 30, 1944, and the said Secretary is au- 
thorized to make additional commitments or 
incur additional obligations, not to exceed 
$162,000,000, with respect to parity payments 
in connection with the 1942 crops of the 
commodities herein named: Provided, That 
such payments with respect to any such com- 
modity shall be made with respect to a farm 
in full amount only in the event that the 
acreage planted to the commodity for har- 
vest on the farm in 1942 is not in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment established for 
the commodity under the agricultural con- 
servation program, and, if such allotment has 
been exceeded by less than 10 percent, the 
parity payment with respect to the com- 
modity shall be reduced by not more than 
10 percent for each 1 percent, or fraction 
thereof, by which the acreage planted to the 
commodity is in excess of such allotment. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 

For an additional amount, fiscal year 1941, 
for the same purposes specified under this 
head in the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1941, $150,000,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1943, to make parity pay- 
ments to the producers of the commodities 
wheat, cotton, corn (in the commercial corn- 
producing area), rice, and tobacco, for which 
producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas for the marketing year beginning in 
1941: Provided, That such payments with re- 
spect to any such commodity shall be made 
with respect to a farm in full amount only 
in the event that the acreage planted to the 
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commodity for harvest on the farm in 1941 is 
not in excess of the farm acreage allotment 
established for the commodity under the 
agricultural conservation program, and, if 
such allotment has been exceeded, the parity 
payment with respect to the commodity 
shall be reduced by 10 percent for each 1 per- 
cent, or fraction thereof, by which the acreage 
planted to the commodity is in excess of such 
allotment. 

The proviso contained in the paragraph 
headed “Parity payments" in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1941, is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided, That 
such payments with respect to any such com- 
modity shall be made with respect to a farm 
in full amount only in the event that the 
acreage planted to the commodity for har- 
vest on the farm in 1941 is not in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment established for 
the commodity under the agricultural conser- 
vation program and, if such allotment has 
been exceeded, the parity payment with re- 
spect to the commodity shall be reduced by 
10 percent for each 1 percent, or fraction 
thereof, by which the acreage planted to the 
commodity is in excess of such allotment.” 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make parity payments to producers of wheat, 
cotton, corn (in the commercial corn-produc- 
ing area), rice, and tobacco pursuant to the 
provisions of section 303 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, $300,000,000, to re- 
main available until June 30, 1944: Provided, 
That such payments with respect to any such 
commodity shall be made with respect to a 
farm in full amount only in the event that 
the acreage planted to the commodity for 
harvest on the farm in 1942 is not in excess 
of the farm acreage allotment established 
for the commodity under the agricultural 
conservation program, and, if such allotment 
has been exceeded, the parity payment with 
respect to the commodity shall be reduced by 
not more than 10 percent for each 1 percent, 
or fraction thereof by which the acreage 
planted to the commodity is in excess of such 
allotment. The Secretary may also provide 
by regulations for similar deductions for 
planting in excess of the acreage allotment 
for the commodity on other farms or for 
planting in excess of the acreage allotment 
or limit for any other commodity for which 
allotments or limits are established under the 
agricultural conservation program on the 
same or any other farm. 


Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield so that I may 
offer a couple of amendments which 
merely affect the text of the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia to make an ex- 
planation of the whole amendment after 
that, if he is willing to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Georgia to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 77, line 20, follow- 
ing the word “by”, it is proposed to insert 
“not more than.” 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 78, line 8, 
following the word “by”, it is proposed 
to insert “not more than.” 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate now has reached what is known 
as the parity-payment provision con- 
tained in the appropriation bill. 

There has been some confusion rel- 
ative to the action of the Senate 
committee in dealing with this provision; 
and the impression has been created in 
some quarters that the Senate commit- 
tee has recommended a much larger 
increase than in fact has been sug- 
gested. 

The bill, as it came from the House, 
as will be noted on line 6 to and in- 
cluding line 25 on page 76, and lines 1, 
2, and 3 on page 77, contained a pro- 
vision for parity payments by which a 
direct appropriation of $50,000,000 was 
made and the Secretary of Agriculture 
was authorized to enter into contractual 
obligations in the further sum of $162,- 
000,000. There is nothing in the parity- 
payment section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 which mentions 
or provides for any contractual relations 
between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the farmer which vests in the Sec- 
retary any discretion other than that 
which is carried in the act. In other 
words, if the farmer complies, he ipso 
facto becomes entitled to share in the 
parity payments to the extent money is 
appropriated. 

I assume that the Budget Bureau sent 
up this language, and that this lan- 
guage was approved by the House, 
either that the Budget might not appear 
to be excessively large or to give the 
Secretary some unusual discretion. If 
the language confers no discretion in 
derogation of the basic parity law, these 
payments will be made on exactly the 
same day, whether the contractual 
authorization is contained in the bill or 
whether a direct appropriation is made. 
The money would come from the Treas- 
ury in either event. 

In considering this question, the Sen- 
ate committee decided that we might 
as well approach this matter directly 
and frankly, and say what we intended 
to do. We therefore struck out all ref- 
erence to any contractual authorization 
which might have vested any discretion 
in the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
President as to whether these parity 
payments should be made, and provided 
for a direct appropriation of this sum 
of $162,000,000 rather than any contrac- 
tual authorization. 

Mr. President, we made other changes 
that affect the total amount; but I 
merely wish to point out that when the 
statement is.made that the Senate com- 
mittee’s recommendation amounted to 
$449,000,000 more than the House bill, 
we should deduct the sum of $162,000,000, 
which sum was in both bills, but was in 
the House bill as a contractual authori- 
zation and therefore not appearing as an 
appropriation, while it is in the Senate 
bill as a direct appropriation now, rather 
than making the appropriation as a de- 
ficiency appropriation next year, as 
would have been the case under the 
House bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 
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Mr. TAFT. As I understand, however, 
the $162,000,000 was not included in the 
President’s Budget submitted in Janu- 
ary. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 
Mr. TAFT. So when the President 
said in his Budget message: 

For the items subject to administrative 
rather than legislative action, I have been 
able to reduce expenditures by $600,000,000 
or 15 percent— 


He was counting that $162,000,000 which, 
as a matter of fact, he was not saving. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is a question 
which I should prefer to have the Sena- 
tor from Ohio answer in his own time. 
I am explaining this specific item of 
$162,000,000 which came up as a con- 
tractual authorization; and if the Sec- 
retary had entered into contractual au- 
thorizations under that provision, the 
money would have been paid out at the 
same time. So the Senate committee 
struck out that language and made it 
what it actually was, even though we 
knew it was going to provoke a great 
deal of criticism from those who claim 
that we have exceeded the Budget by a 
sum that was $162,000,000 in excess of 
the amount by which we really did ex- 
ceed the Budget. 

Mr. TAFT. I entirely agree with the 
Senator that what the committee has 
done in that respect is correct; but, if the 
committee is correct, I only wish to point 
out that the President’s Budget message 
is $162,000,000 incorrect. He was claim- 
ing savings which, as a matter of fact, 
were never contemplated and were not 
actually made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The President might 
have thought that the war would have a 
different effect on farm prices than it 
actually has had. At the time the Budget 
was made up last year, the President 
undoubtedly thought the war would 
bring about an increase in farm prices. 
If that had occurred, one of the provi- 
sions of the contract entered into with 
the farmer could have been to the effect 
that if farm prices reached certain levels, 
no payments would have been made, 
Then, of course, this money never would 
have been appropriated, and it would not 
have properly appeared in the Budget. 
But conditions have changed since last 
fall, when the Budget was submitted; and 
the evidence submitted to the commit- 
tee demonstrated beyond any peradven- 
ture that there would be a greater need 
for parity payments this year and next 
than there had been at any year since 
parity payments have been made. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia if the Secretary of 
Agriculture knew of these changed con- 
ditions and approves of these additional 
parity payments. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I do not know whether 
he does or not. I did not ask the Secre- 
tary whether he approved of the pay- 
ments or not. I asked him to give his 
opinion as to what the condition of the 
farmer was going to be during this year 
and the next year; and the Secretary 
testified, and the head of the triple A tes- 
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tified, that from all the facts that were 
apparent to them, some producers in agri- 
culture were headed to a condition worse 
than that of 1932 unless something were 
done by the Congress. When that state- 
ment of fact was brought to the attention 
of the committee—that the farmer was 
going to be worse off than he was in 1932 
unless something was done for him—the 
committee did not feel called on to ask 
the Secretary of Agriculture what he 
thought about additional parity-payment 
appropriations. We knew, without ask- 
ing him, what should be done. The Con- 
gress has some responsibility. 

Mr. BYRD. But the committee did 
call upon the President of the United 
States recently; and in view of these 
changed conditions does the President of 
the United States recommend these par- 
ity payments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not asked the 
President whether he recommends them 
or not. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator had a con- 
ference with the President; did he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of us had a con- 
ference with the President on the farm 
problem; but, in the first place, I did not 
ask the President that question. In the 
second place, I do not think it would be 
proper for me to state all that did tran- 
spire in that conference. If the Senator 
from Virginia wants the President's views, 
he can ask him. 

Mr. BYRD. So far as the Senator 
knows, neither the President of the 
United States nor the Secretary of Agri- 
culture nor the Budget Bureau recom- 
mends this additional appropriation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of all 
the Members of this body who I thought 
might rise on this floor and ask what the 
President of the United States wanted in 
order to forecast their votes, the Senator 
from Virginia is the last man I would 
have expected to take that position, be- 
cause certainly he has not been guided 
by the opinions of the President hereto- 
fore on this floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I want to 
take exception to that statement. I have 
followed the President of the United 
States in every single reduction in ex- 
penditures he has advocated. I voted 
with him in his veto of the bonus. Ihave 
supported him on all measures of econ- 
omy, and I have never yet voted to in- 
crease the Budget he has submitted to the 
Congress. I think the Senator from 
Georgia is not in good taste when he 
makes that reference to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr.RUSSELL. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is not stating the facts when he 
makes that statement, because I very dis- 
tinctly recall that last year the Senator 
from Virginia voted for an increase sug- 
gested by the committee in agricultural 
appropriations for section 32, funds that 
was far in excess of the amount recom- 
mended by the Budget. 

Mr. BYRD. What does the Senator 
mean by “section 32”? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I mean the Federal 
surplus-commodity disposal. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia was present and voted 
“yea.” 


Mr. BYRD. I feel certain the Senator 


is not correct, although over a period of 
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8 years there may perhaps have been a 
Single instance of that kind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator made the 
statement that there has not been a single 
instance of the kind, and I called the 
Senator’s attention to one that I hap- 
pened to remember. I do not know the 
entire record of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD. My recollection does not 
agree with that of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

I voted consistently not to increase 
the Budget. I voted against the parity 
payments last year which were not in- 
cluded in Budget estimates, and when 
the Senator from Georgia says that the 
Senator from Virginia is prompted in his 
vote only by a consideration of whether 
the President of the United States favors 
or does not favor a certain proposi- 
tion 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not make any 
such statement. 

Mr.BYRD. The Senator said that the 
Senator from Virginia should not inquire 
whether the President favors or disap- 
proves of a certain proposal. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I did not say the Sena- 
tor from Virginia should not ask that. 
I asked the Senator from Virginia 
whether in all matters he would accept 
as a yardstick only what the President 
of the United States favored. 

Mr.BYRD. The Senator from Virginia 
has never accepted that as the yardstick 
and never will. I have voted with the 
President when I thought he was right, 
and I have not voted with him when I 
thought he was wrong. 

Mr. RUSSELL, That is exactly what 
I am proposing to do in this instance. 
I have not asked the President whether 
he is in favor of this increase or not, but 
I am saying that, if he declared himeself, 
the position of the President would not 
change my views, whether he did or did 
not favor the increase. I would not feel 
that I had discharged my obligation if I 
did not follow what I believed to be right. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator from 
Georgia state to this body that the Presi- 
dent has not told him that he did not 
approve of this appropriation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iwill. I have already 
made the statement that I had not men- 
tioned the question of this increased ap- 
propriation to the President. So how 
Sages I know how the President stood 
on it? 

Mr. BYRD. The President has not 
told the Senator from Georgia that he did 
disapprove this increased parity pay- 
ment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. He has not. I have not 
mentioned it to the President. Whether 
he approves of it or disapproves I do not 
know, but frankly, while I always like to 
follow the President, and have been much 
more consistent in that regard than many 
other Members of the Senate, my opinion 
in this matter would not be determined 
solely by whether the President of the 
United States approved or disapproved 
this appropriation. It has not influenced 
my position on parity payments and 
farm legislation in the past. My respon- 
sibility in these matters is as great as the 
President's. I think I know something of 
the condition of the farmers in this coun- 
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try, and I shall do what I consider my 
duty without regard to the views of any 
other man, even though I entertain as 
high an opinion of him as I do of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia allow me to make 
a statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think it is be- 
coming a body which, under the Constitu- 
tion, has the right to frame laws to ask 
what is the opinion of someone outside. 
Our duty is to know about conditions and 
meet them, regardless of what anyone else 
says. I should like to know what certain 
men who arrogate to themselves the right 
to say what people shall receive know 
about all the conditions in the different 
States, and the circumstances under 
which the people work and make a living. 
I believe that since we have been asked 
to reduce and reduce and reduce, and 
Officials measure up the amount which 
can be planted of the different crops, 
provision should be made to take care 
of the condition which they create. I 
do not like the tenor of the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from Georgia. I have an obliga- 
tion to meet, and, so help me God, I am 
going to meet it regardless of what the 
President or the Budget says. The 
Budget comes here and allocates how 
much money we shall get. If that be 
right, then let us just wait until the 
Budget sends down a bill, and let us 
sign on the dotted line. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are to be guided solely by 
what the Budget recommends in these 
appropriation matters, we might as well 
avoid the necessity and trouble of dealing 
with an appropriations bill altogether, 
and just let the Budget fix the amount of 
the expenditure. Surely Congress has a 
duty to inquire into any question involv- 
ing appropriations, particularly one 
which is as vital and as pressing today 
as the distress on the farms of this coun- 
try, a duty to determine what the Con- 
gress of the United States should do in 
dealing with this question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have been talking 
recently about the condition of the 
American farmer, and we were led to be- 
lieve that there is less need for parity 
now than there was before. Today we 
are told that the need for increased par- 
ity payments is greater than it has been 
at any time during the so-called depres- 
sion. I just wonder what has changed 
the situation so much from what it was 
yesterday or the day before, when we 
were considering the importation of agri- 
cultural products, which I opposed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will do me the 
honor of listening to me a few minutes, I 
think I can clear up my position in his 
mind, whether he agrees with me or not. 

The committee went rather fully into 
the situation as to the several great com- 
modities which are produced in the 
United States, before making these rec- 
ommendations to the Senate. I might 
say that the appropriation for parity 
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payments is included in two separate 
items. One appropriation of $150,000,000 
is made immediately available to be paid 
to the farmers on their 1941 crops, and 
at the same time that the appropriation 
for the last year is available for payment. 
That would make a total available for 
parity payments for this year, for 1941, 
of $362,000,000 when we include the 
$212,000,000 voted last year and already 
available. 

In addition to transferring the $162,- 
000,000 contractual authorizations into a 
direct appropriation, which made a total 
appropriation of $212,000,000, as was 
recommended by the Budget and ap- 
proved by the House, the committee 
added $88,000,000 to the appropriation 
for parity payments for the fiscal year 
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1942. Therefore, if the amendments are 
adopted, there will be available $300,000,- 
000 for parity payments in 1942. 

The total amount by which the com- 
mittee exceeded the 1941 appropriation 
was $257,000,000; $238,000,000 of that 
amount is found in the increases in 
parity payments. 

In addition, the committee increased 
the appropriation for the surplus-removal 
program, under the provisions of section 
32, which was largely expended in the 
so-called stamp plan, by the sum of $35,- 
000,000. The Budget and the House of 
Representatives had reduced the amount 
available for the so-called surplus-re- 
moval program by $35,000,000, and the 
Senate committee is recommending the 
restoration of that sum, so that the De- 
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partment will have available the same 
sum that is available for expenditure in 
the present fiscal year. In those two 
items will be found the total amount 
whereby the Senate bill, as recommended 
by the committee, exceeds the appropri- 
ation for 1941, 

I have here a table which clearly shows 
the amount of these increases, the Budget 
estimate for 1942, the amount provided 
by the House for 1942, and the recom- 
mendations made by the Senate com- 
mittee; and I ask that the table be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture appropriations (exclusive of permanent appropriations and trust funds. This table covers items 


carried in the Agricultural Appropriation Act) 


Total appropriations in bill (includes reabpropriations) pis 


-- | $1,094, 262, 964 | $1, 069, 070, 6&5 
On this basis, House bill is below Budget estimates nn, $1, 069, 070, 


contract authorization of $162,000,000in 
bill for parity payments 


percent. Senate committee bil 


Budget estimates, 1942 


Appropria- 
ion, 1941 Compared 
with 1941 


House bill, 1942 


825, 192, 209 | $1, 064, 142, 721 


Senate committee bill, 1942 


Compared 


Compared 
with 1941 104 


with 1941 1 


—$30, 120, 243 $i, 351, 929, 428 +$257, 666, 464 


percent. 


1, 036, 958, 922 1, 057, 751, 971 1, 052, 824, 037 


eae 1,340, 610, 744] 403, 651, $22 


$4,927,934, or 0.5 per 
above Budget estimates $282,858,773, or 26.7 percent. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds for farm- 
tenancy loans, rural rehabilitation loans, and rural elec- 
trifleation ens 


Including $150,000,0CC for additional parity payments, 1941. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a great 
many uninformed people are of the opin- 
ion that the present world situation will 
greatly improve the condition of the 
farmers in the general scheme of things. 
We called before us the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, we had before us the Adminis- 
trator of the triple A, representatives of 
the Federal Farm Bureau, of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and of other great farm 
organizations. These witnesses were 
unanimous in telling the committee that 
the position of some of the great basic 
crops, such as wheat, cotton, and to- 
bacco, and perhaps corn, would be much 
worse in the fall of 1941 than it is today. 

There is today in the world more wheat 
than has ever been known before in all 
human history. In Canada alone there 
is enough wheat on storage to provide for 
the needs for the Dominion of Canada 
and the British Isles for the next 2 years 
if not another single grain of wheat is 
planted in Canada during that period. 
This Nation has the greatest surplus we 
have ever had in the history of wheat, 
and in South America wheat is being fed 
to livestock and allowed to go to waste in 
the fields because the people have no way 
of ridding themselves of their great sur- 
plus of wheat. : 

There is a tremendous supply of cotton 
in the world today—approximately 25,- 
000,000 bales of American cotton—where- 
as exports, which have heretofore taken 
a considerable quantity of our wheat and 
approximately half our cotton, have been 
reduced to almost nothing, as the British 
have practically laid an embargo upon 


shipping space to be used for the ex- 
portation of wheat or cotton. The same 
thing is true in the case of tobacco. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed at 
this point as part of my remarks a table 
showing the parity prices of the five basic 
commodities, together with the farm 
prices as of February 15. The table 


Parity price 
Commodity Unit at Febris 
1941 
Cents 
9 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, how 
much does the program call for? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It calls for only a to- 
tal increase of $238,000,000 for parity 
payments. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why should we quib- 
ble about $238,000,000 for the American 
farmers? Why should it even be neces- 
sary to mention the appropriation of 
such an amount for the American farm- 
ers when we are appropriating $7,000,- 
000,000 to give to foreign governments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certain Senators have 
asked for certain information, and the 
Senator from Georgia, within his very 
limited powers, has been endeavoring to 
state some of the reasons moving the 
committee to make these recommenda- 


shows that wheat is bringing 59.2 per- 
cent of parity, that cotton is bringing 
59.2 percent of parity, corn 75.9 percent, 
rice 67.4 percent, and tobacco 178.5 
percent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


F i F: ice Ju . U. 5 
arm price | Farm pr plus A. C. 
7 percent o includin; 

parity 1940 A. C. P. 


tions. They, of course, will not give the 
farmer full parity. 

Mr. LANGER. Is rye not considered 
& basic commodity? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Rye is not a basic 
commodity. Under the act there are only 
five basic commodities, they being the five 
I named. 

Mr. President, I have here another 
table which shows the rate of parity pay- 
ments on the five basic commodities un- 
der the sums that will be available in the 
event the amendments are approved by 
the Senate. It shows that if these amend- 
ments are approved cotton will receive 
about 74 percent of parity, wheat 74.1 
percent, corn 86.9 percent, rice 83 per- 


cent, and tobacco varying according to 
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the grade and type of the tobacco. I ask 
that that table be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
The table is as follows: 


Estimated appropriation of $362,000,000 and resulting rates of payment—1941 parity 
payment program 


Commodity Unit 


Pound. 
Pound... 
Pound 


Based on data e vaflable Jan. 1, 1941. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
committee went very much at length into 
the position of the other great farm com- 
modities. We went into the position of 
dairy products, of wool, of beef, of fruits 
and vegetables, and all other farm com- 
modities. Some of those commodities 
are not in a very favorable position today. 
Practically every one of the great farm 
commodities, with the exception of beef 
products, and of wool, are still far below 
parity. But the committee was able to 
get a ray of light with reference to the 
immediate future of those commodities. 
It was testified that a considerable quan- 
tity of butter, of milk, of lard, of meat 
products, and of vegetables and fruits, 
would probably be embraced within the 
appropriation which has already been 
made under the lease-lend bill, and that 
sizeable quantities of those commodities 
would find their way into the export mar- 
ket in the very near future. 

We therefore only restored the appro- 
priation dealing with those commodities 
under this surplus-removal program, to 
the amount that was available for the 
current fiscal year. It was stated by the 
head of the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation that with the amount 
restored to the sum they had this year, 
it would probably be possible to extend 
the food-stamp plan to many communi- 
ties which did not now have that plan, 
inasmuch as there had been a great re- 
duction in the relief rolls of the cities 
where the plan was already in effect. 

Viewing this situation, Mr. President, 
in all its ramifications, the committee felt 
that it was thoroughly justified in mak- 
ing these very modest suggestions of 
increase. We could but consider that 
today in this country we were expending 
more money than any people had ever 
before spent in all history. The appro- 
priations for defense work have reached 
almost $40,000,000,000, according to a 
statement I saß: today from the Office of 
Production Management. The effect of 
that expenditure has not reached the 
farmers, and with respect to the wheat, 
the cotton, and the tobacco farmers, in 
the very nature of things, it cannot reach 
them because of the greatest surplus the 
world has ever seen, which will depress 
the market for these export crops with- 
out regard to how much we might in- 


Farm 
price plus 
Parity payment 
price as percent 
of parity 
price 
Cents Percent 
82.2 86,9 
15, 87 74.0 
113. 2 74.1 
231.3 83.2 
18. 5 94. 6 
10. 5 82.9 
8. 4 $2.1 


crease the earnings of capital or labor 
in this country. We feel justified, there- 
fore, in suggesting this very modest in- 
crease in order that these farmers who 
have produced this great store of food 
and fiber which is so essential in any na- 
tional-defense program, might not ex- 
perience actual hardship during this 
period when every other group in the 
country is enjoying the greatest benefit 
they have enjoyed for many years. 

Mr. President, I was interested to see 
the effect that this spending program has 
had upon the income of corporations. In 
the year 1938 the net income of corpora- 
tions, according to the Department of 
Commerce, was $1,230,000,000. In 1939 
we started this defense program, and the 
income of these corporations—the net in- 
come, mind you—increased to $3,847,- 
000,000. Whereas last year, in the year 
1940, despite the new taxes we had levied, 
which some said were going to absorb 
these defense earnings, the income of 
these corporations of this country hit the 
five-billion-dollar mark, 

Now, when we come to the dividends 
which were paid out by these corpora- 
tions, it will be seen that the stockhold- 
ers in these industries are occupying a 
more favorable position than they have 
for many years, despite the fact that we 
were assured in the Congress that these 
vast increases in income were to be ex- 
acted by way of taxation. In 1938 the 
dividends distributed by corporations 
were $3,370,000,000. In 1939 the divi- 
dends distributed by the same corpora- 
tions reached $4,124,000,000. In 1940 the 
dividends of these corporations, after the 
imposition of these new taxes, reached 
the staggering total of $4,800,000,000, the 
largest dividend distribution that has oc- 
curred in the United States since the year 
1929. 

Let us now look to the effect this pro- 
gram has had upon other groups of our 
citizens. In 1938 the total compensation 
paid to employees of every type in this 
country was $44,301,000,000. In 1939 it 
reached $46,768,000,000. 

The preliminary figures for 1940 indi- 
cate that the nonagricultural pay roll of 
the United States for last year will prob- 
ably exceed $50,000,000,000. 

When we break that down to the in- 
come of the average person employed in 
labor in the manufacturing industries, 
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we find that in January 1939 the average 
wage of the industrial employee was 
$23.80. In the same month of 1940 the 
average wage had reached $25.51. But in 
1941 the average wage for January is 
$27.69. And there are more people em- 
ployed in industry today than there have 
ever been before in the history of the 
United States. 

In February of 1941, this month just 
passed, industrial employment in this 
country was almost one and one-half mil- 
lion more than it was in the halcyon 
days of 1929. 

Let us turn to the total weekly indus- 
trial pay roll to show how this great and 
important group of our people has been 
faring under the spending program. In 
January 1939 the total weekly pay roll of 
all persons employed in manufacturing 
industries in this country was $160,708,- 
000. In January 1940 it was $189,359,000; 
but in January last past the weekly pay 
roll of the manufacturing industries of 
the United States reached $228,926,000. 
These figures, Mr. President, show that 
capital, industry, and labor in this Nation 
are sharing unprecedented benefits and 
profits as a result of the defense and 
lease-lend spending. 

In a matter of this kind I always like 
to look through the great mass of mail 
which comes to my desk—as it comes to 
the desk of every Senator—for 2 or 3 
weeks before I present any bill, to see the 
current trends. 

I hold in my hand Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, issued by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for March 1941, which 
came to my desk last week. Under the 
head of labor barometer there is the 
following statement: 


Wages: Increases are the order of the day. 


It goes on to show how the average 
hourly earnings in factories are well 
above those of last year—69 cents an hour 
in January 1941, compared to 66% cents 
an hour in January 1940. 

The statement deals with profits— 

United States Department of Commerce 
estimates that profits of all corporations in 
1940 [after taxes] were $4,900,000,000 com- 
pared to $3,900,000,000 in 1939. 


This is an increase of 25 percent in 
corporate profits in this country for the 
year 1940, 

I ask that a part of this report be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks, 


There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


LABOR BAROMETER 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


There were 8,874,000 unemployed in Jan- 
uary. This is 1,025,000 more than in Decem- 
ber, when 7,849,000 were out of work. Lay- 
offs from farms and from Christmas rush 
work are always large in January. This year 
they were offset by defense jobs, and fewer 
jobs were lost than last year. In January 
1940, 10,656,000 were out of work? With full 
speed ahead on defense, skilled labor is in 
even greater demand. There is new emphasis 
on training. 


American Federation of Labor unemploy- 
ment estimate. 
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‘WAGES 

Increases are the order of the day. Labor 
Department reports show 193,296 factory 
workers received wage increases in January. 
(This report covers 75 percent of all factory 
workers.) The average increase was 4.9 per- 
cent, but many industries were higher: En- 
gines, 11.4 percent; sheet metal, 13.2 percent; 
canning, 10.7 percent; meat packing, 9.6 per- 
cent; retail trade, 10.0 percent; chemicals, 8.1 
percent. 

Average hourly earnings in factories are 
well above last year—69 cents in January 1941, 
compared to 6634 cents in January 1940. 
Hours worked are longer because there is 
more full time and overtime, less part time. 
Averages show January this year 39 hours per 
week; last year 3744 hours. Weekly earnings 
average $2.18 above last year—January 1941, 
$27.69; January 1940, $25.51? 

PROFITS 


United States Department of Commerce 
estimates that profits of all corporations in 
1940 (after taxes) were $4,900,000,000, com- 
pared to $3,900,000,000 in 1939, an increase of 
25 percent. Wall Street Journal states cor- 
porate profits are still rising and industry will 
probably report considerably higher net profits 
for the first quarter of 1941 than last year, in 
spite of increased taxes, higher costs, and 
larger reserves to amortize plant expansion for 
defense. 

COST OF LIVING 


Cost of living as a whole is still not much 
above last year, Figures for February show 
an increase of 1.2 percent over February 1940. 
But some prices are moving upward. Sheets 
and blankets are higher; men’s work clothing 
is up and wool clothing is going higher; 
furniture and automobiles have increased; 
rents have shot upward in some defense areas. 
Taxes have raised the cost of movies and ciga- 
rettes. The outlook continues as before—in- 
creases not expected to exceed 5 percent. 


Figures in this paragraph cover factories 
only and are from U. S. Department of Labor. 


Wage increases recently reported by affiliated 
unions 


FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


Industry Location 
Asbestos products. pam 
Bakelite products. Elyria, Ohio. I. 
Chemical prod- | Collinsville, | 744 

ucts. III. 
A Baton Rouge, 

Do.. St. Louis, Mo 
Edible oil 
Enamel workers... 

Fertilizer.........- 
ee 
Flour mils 


Metal tubes. 
Office workers 


Paper envelopes... 
Petroleum piping... 
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Wage increases recently reported by affiliated 
unions—Continued 


Industry 


LOCALS OF INTERNATIONALS 


Hod carriers Dayton, Ohio 10 cents per il 


ur. 
Street rall way. Lorain. Ohio- 234 cents 43 
. hour. 
Steel ſoundry. Dayton, Ohio Fente pa 275 
ur. 


These figures refer to union membership and may not 
be strictly comparable with the number covered by the 


wage increases. 
‘Wacations with pay recently established. 


Mr. RUSSELL. From the matter 
which came casually to my desk I have 
selected in the same way a publication 
called News and Opinion, described in 
the caption as “A reflection of current 
situations in New York City building 
trades, published by Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association of city of New York,” 
dated March 7,1941. The headline reads 
as follows: 


Department of Labor reports highest union 
building trade wage scales in history—$1.487 
hour national average for journeymen. 


This statement shows that the hourly 
wages of the skilled trades in this country 
have risen to $1.80 an hour in New York 
City, $1.18 in Los Angeles, Calif., and a 
national average of approximately $1.50 
an hour for the skilled trades. This 
publication, issued by labor itself, shows 
labor today drawing the highest wages it 
has ever received in all the history of the 
United States. 

There came to my desk today a pub- 
lication issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in which we find this very 
significant statement: 


For the fourth consecutive month total 
nonagricultural employment has exceeded 
the levels of all corresponding months in 
previous years. Employment in nonagri- 
cultural industries in February 1941 reached 
the highest February level on record, there 
being 36,584,000, this being 1,350,000 above 
the previous February peak in 1929. 


Mr. President, I also clipped from a 
newspaper another little article which 
reflects upon the condition of the farm- 
er. I shall read the headline which ap- 
pears above an Associated Press story 
published on March 25: 


Farm Income in February Is Below 1940. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to observe 
that the Senator appears to me to be 
making a very strong indictment of the 
farm program adopted by this adminis- 
tration since 1933. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Virginia can draw any inference he 
chooses from my remarks. However, I 
am not now attacking that program. I 
am asking the Senate to follow that 
program by making appropriations for 
parity payments as authorized in the 
act of 1938, to which the Senator from 
Virginia refers. 

Mr. STEWART and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Tennessee, but I should 
like to complete my statement. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to ask the 
Senator whether he has any compara- 
tive farm income figures for any par- 
ticular year with which he might com- 
pare the income of corporations, laboring 
men, and so forth? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Such a statement ap- 
pears in the hearings. I did not know 
whether to offer it for the Recorp or not. 

There appears in the hearings a state- 
ment of the annual average income of 
the farmers in each of the several States 
of the United States. It shows that in 
some States that income is below $100 
per capita, running from approximately 
$100 per capita to approximately $800 
Por capita. The average farm income is 
about $250 per capita. The per capita 
income of all groups is much higher and 
is still climbing. 

Mr. STEWART. With the Senator’s 
permission, I briefly call to the Senator’s 
attention figures which were recently put 
into the hearings on the Bankhead par- 
ity-payment bill when it was being con- 
sidered by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. Whether or not the state- 
ment should go into the Record will be 
for the Senator to determine. I wish to 
interrupt the Senator for only a moment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I call attention to 
the fact that for the year 1939 the aver- 
age farm income throughout the entire 
United States was only $266 per capita. 
The income in some of the States—par- 
ticularly and noticeably the Southern 
States—is so pathetically low as almost 
to shock the conscience of those who are 
particularly affected. In my own State 
of Tennessee the average per capita in- 
come for the year 1939 was only $95. In 
the State of Alabama it was only $81. In 
many other States it was not quite that 
low but proportionately low. I think the 
figures show that definite attention ought 
to be given to the needs of the farmers. 
We ought to do something more for the 
farmers than merely spend our time talk- 
ing about the needs of the farmers. As 
the Senator has so eloquently pointed out, 
other groups throughout the country are 
now enjoying prosperity the like of which 
they have not known for many years. 
The farmer’s income is entirely out of 
proportion. 

I hope the Senate will pass the parity- 
payment provision. 

I ask the Senator if he will permit me 
to put these figures into the RECORD at 
this point? 
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Mr. RUSSELL, I shall be glad to have 
them put in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Farm population and cash farm income, by 
States, 1939 


000 | 8025, 810, 000 8380 

53, 999, 000 283 

000 | 21, 778, 000 269 

40, 533, 000 319 

000 | 73, 838, 000 440 

000 | . 857, 000 448 

000 | _ 52, 237, 000 353 

000 | 207, 657; 000 392 

145, 000 | 100, 023, 000 690 

-| 976, 000 | 265, 888, 000 272 
8, 630, 000 |3, 320, 075, 000 385 
1, 163, 000 | 325, 779, 000 280 
861, 000 | 274, 203, 000 318 
1, 020, 000 | 534, 505, 000 524 
830, 000 | 224; 675, 000 271 
920. 000 | 291, 802, 000 317 
1, 139, 000 | 270, 744, 000 243 
311, 000 | 129, 073, 000 415 
905, 000 | 356, 657, 000 304 
940,000 | 655, 279, 000 607 
541, 000 | 251, 358, 000 465 
6, 457,000 | 770, 231, 000 119 
53,000 | 18, 710, 000 353 
243, 000 67, 905, 000 279 
1, 048, 000 121, 419, 000 116 
590,000 | 42, 510, 000 72 
1, 735, 000 | 240, 543, 000 139 
1, 307, 000 | 146, 766, 000 105 
1, 391, 000 | 132, 378, 000 95 
0, 868; 000 |1, 734, 754, 000 160 
961, 000 115, 121, 000 120 
1, 460, 000 | 188. 492; 000 109 
349, 000 | 122, 371, 000 351 
1, 420, 000 | 114, 863, 000 81 
1, 372, 000 | 108. 823, 000 123 
867,000 | 134, 604, 000 155 
1, 180,000 | 159, 583, 000 135 
981,000 | 193, 301, 000 197 
2, 278, 000 | 567, 596, 000 249 
3, 462, 000 |1, 788. 732, 000 517 
114,000 9, 390, 000 521 
609,000 | 575, 454, 000 823 
257,000 | 135, 251, 000 526 
201,000 | 94, 515, 000 470 
658,000 | 270, 072, 000 412 
15,000 | 12. 493, 000 833 
191,000 | _ 63, 986, 000 283 
330,000 | 132, 959, 000 403 
274, 000 | 109, 659, 000 400 
148, 734, 000 411 

07, 133, 000 600 

337 

819 

268 


1 Estimated. 

‘Including Government payments. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator gave some 
figures on the average increase in skilled 
labor. Has the Senator any figures on 
the average increase, if any, in unskilled 
labor? 

Mr, RUSSELL. No, Mr. President, 
other than those embraced in the gen- 
eral figures for all persons, whether 
skilled or unskilled, employed in the 
manufacturing industry, and the total 
compensation paid to employees of every 
type. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is aware of 
the fact that there are only about 
10,000,000 persons employed in the manu- 
facturing industries, and that in the 
cities we probably have at least twice as 
many employed in other industries than 
manufacturing industries. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The report of the 
American Federation of Labor which I 
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put in the Recorp—I did not desire to 
read it all—shows that there has been a 
tremendous reduction in unemployment, 
and the figures I gave show the extent to 
which nonagricultural employment in 
this country has risen. I stated that it 
was 1,350,000 above the figure for 1929. 

Mr. TAFT. In other words, those who 
had nothing are now getting something, 
which I think is a very good thing; but I 
do not see what bearing it has on the 
farm situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not expect the 
Senator from Ohio to see anything 
bearing on the farm problem. 

Mr. TAFT, As I understood the Sen- 
ator, he stated that this year it is pro- 
posed to make a parity-payment distribu- 
tion of something like $350,000,000, which 
is higher than any parity distribution 
that has ever been authorized by the 
Congress. That is justified because the 
condition this year is worse. I have a 
statement from the Chicago Tribune of 
Saturday which says: 

All deliveries of wheat and corn sold at 
the best prices since May 1940. 


In what way is this situation so much 
worse this year than last year, so as to 
justify an increase of $238,000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about the increase being justified, Mr. 
President. The price of manufactured 
goods is rising. Due to the defense pro- 
gram, there is a general rise; and it is 
a much more rapid rise than the rise for 
even the most favored agricultural com- 
modity, which is meat. The products of 
industry are increasing in value in the 
market place much faster than the most 
favored agricultural products; and every 
figure that can be brought forth from 
any reliable source shows that fact. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Just a moment. 

Mr. President, I asked the Administra- 
tor of the triple A what was the outlook 
for cotton, for wheat, for corn, for rice, 
and for tobacco for the coming year; 
and I might say that I would much pre- 
fer to take his judgment than that of 
the Chicago Tribune. He stated that the 
outlook for wheat and cotton this year 
was all but impossible; that without the 
commodity loans we would not have any 
market at all for wheat and cotton at the 
present time; and that at this moment 
only the loan of 56 percent of parity was 
keeping the producers of wheat and cot- 
ton from having to market their com- 
modities at whatever the buyer might 
care to pay. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I was 
extremely interested in the remarks 
made by the Senator with respect to the 
deplorable condition in which agricul- 
ture finds itself today; and likewise I 
was extremely interested in the figures 
quoted a moment ago by the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. STEWART]. I am 
heartily in favor of relieving the agri- 
cultural ‘situation; and had I been able 
to follow the speeches made the other 
day in defense of the American market 
for the American farmer, as well as the 
speeches being made today in defense 
of parity payments, I think we would 
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have gotten much further than we did. 
Would it not be much more practicable 
to bring relief to the American farmer 
by protecting him in his own market? 
At least, that is one way in which we can 
give him practical benefit and help. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will not quarrel with 
the Senator from Nebraska about that. 
The Senator from Nebraska seems to 
think there is some inconsistency be- 
tween my vote in favor of permitting 
the Army and the Navy to buy a lim- 
ited amount of beef produced in other 
countries and my position here today. 
Of course the Senator is entitled to his 
own opinion. I may say that in times 
past I have consistently voted differently 
on the same matter which was under 
consideration yesterday. I voted for the 
committee amendment this year, if it is 
any consolation to the Senator from 
Nebraska, only because of the repre- 
sentations made to the committee that 
the cattle producers would be benefited 
by it, because the Army and the Navy 
proposed to buy only a small amount of 
imported beef, whereas they proposed 
to purchase carcasses of a smaller size, 
and therefore help the domestic pro- 
ducers. 

I will say to the Senator that while 
I should like to have him agree with my 
position on the beef question, whether 
he does or does not is not material in 
this discussion. I may have erred once 
in my efforts to support the American 
farmer wherever he may be, in Nebraska 
or in Maine, I have always done that 
which I believed was best calculated in 
the long run to serve his interest and 
I do not think I hurt him by my vote on 
the beef amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, with 
the permission of the Senator I should 
like to say that the proposal the other 
day did not cover meat purchases only. 
It covered all articles produced by the 
farmer—meat, food, and clothes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Nebraska does not trust those who are 
now handling the defense program, who 
have stated that they are going to buy 
only certain commodities in limited 
amounts; but I do trust them. That is 
one difference between the Senator from 
Nebraska and myself. I might point out, 
too, that there is some little difference 
between the situation today and the sit- 
uation when the amendment has been 
pending heretofore, because it happens 
that beef and wool are the only two 
products of the toil of the farmer any- 
where in the United States which are 
today selling above parity. 


FARM INCOME LOW 


Mr. President, of course, this little sum 
of $238,000,000, insignificant judged by 
present appropriations, is not intended 
to solve the farm problem. We are not 
going to do that merely by dealing with 
parity-payment appropriations from 
year to year; but it is recommended, and 
I urge the Senate to accept it, on the 
theory that it will at least enable the 
farmer to exist during this very trying 
period, when his export markets are al- 
most completely closed down, and his 
income is shrinking, while that of every 
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other group in this country goes up. 
This country cannot get along with one- 
half of the people getting richer and the 
other half getting poorer, 

The 25 percent of the American peo- 
ple who live on the farms last year drew 
only 9 percent of our national income. 
Included in that 9 percent was every 
chicken that was killed by the farmer’s 
wife and consumed on the farmer's table. 
Included in that 9 percent was every 
vegetable grown in the farmer’s garden 
and that he ate or fed to his family, 
When it comes to cash income, the farm- 
er’s share of the national income goes 
down to approximately 6 or 7 percent; 
and yet while Congress delays dealing 
with the farm question some Senators 
rise up and oppose, in the name of econ- 
omy, appropriations of this type to keep 
the farmer’s body and soul together. 

NEW FARM LEGISLATION NEEDED 


We cannot much longer delay dealing 
with the farm problem in some way other 
than through piddling appropriations of 
this nature. This appropriation is not 
intended to supplant or to defeat any 
other farm bill that may be pending 
here, designed to give the great agri- 
cultural interest of this country a fairer 
share of our national income. There is 
no conflict with any farm legislation. If 
you give the farmer parity through any 
other device none of this money will be 
spent. We will have it for guns and 
ships. 

CONGRESS HAS PROVIDED FOR OTHERS 

I desire to point out, Mr. President, 
that when we started out on the national- 
defense program the great industrialists 
of this Nation came here to Washington 
and said, “You have a limitation of 8 per- 
cent on our profits with respect to some 
commodities, and a limitation of 12 per- 
cent on our profits with respect to air- 
planes manufactured in the United 
States.” We almost had a sit-down strike 
on the part of industry in this country, 
who said that these limitations on their 
profits and certain tax laws created an 
uncertainty which made it impossible for 
them to go ahead with a defense pro- 
gram; their demands were heeded. The 
Congress of the United States repealed 
those limitations on profits, under which 
our defense agencies were recapturing 
millions of dollars and returning them to 
the National Treasury. As it turned out, 
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even with the tax bill that we passed, 
the dividends of corporations in. this 
country last year reached a new high, 
Mr. President, we have built the factories 
for some corporations 100 percent out of 
the Federal Treasury, and have turned 
them over to them a lock-and-key job, 
and then have afforded the corporations 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, whereby 
they could not lose one dime on their 
operations. We have passed the National 
Labor Relations Act to protect the inter- 
ests of labor in this country. We have 
put a floor under the hourly wage and 
a ceiling on hours to protect those who 
labor in industry in this country. We 
have passed a Social Security Act that 
increases the cost of everything the 
farmer buys, and yet he cannot share by 
one dime in the distribution of the funds 
collected under the social-security pro- 
gram. We have adopted artificial devices 
protecting every segment of American 
life except the man who produces the 
food we eat and the clothes we wear. 

I am not advocating the repeal of those 
laws. The farmer of this country is not 
opposed to reasonable profits. He is not 
opposed to higher wages for industry; 
but he is entitled to have his own just 
demands for a reasonable share of our 
national income heard by the National 
Congress, and to have legislation enacted 
that will give him a fair share of that 
income. 

This amendment does not propose to 
do that. This is a little hand-out that 
will keep the farmer off the relief rolls; 
and I say to you in all solemnity that if 
you turn the cotton and wheat people 
loose next year without doing anything 
for them, it will cost you more money to 
keep them on relief than it would cost to 
keep them on the farm under the very 
modest sum that is suggested here. 

FARM PAYMENTS NOT GREAT 


Senators rise and complain about what 
the farm program is costing this coun- 
try and protest benefit and conservation 
payments. This program deals with 32,- 
000,000 people, the most underprivileged 
people, and it has cost only about five 
and a half billion dollars since this ad- 
ministration came into power, whereas we 
have appropriated nearly thirteen and a 
half billion dollars for those on the relief 
rolls, not nearly so large in number or in 
the number of their dependents. I do not 
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complain of that. I am merely making a 
comparative statement in order that some 
of those from the great centers of popu- 
lation who have supported the relief ap- 
propriations, in which we from the agri- 
cultural areas have joined, will join us 
now in seeing that this small measure of 
justice is handed out to the American 
farmer. It is insignificant; it is not even 
half-way justice; but it will at least help 
him to tide over until the Congress can 
get away from the defense program, from 
writing cost-plus contracts, from repeal- 
ing limitations on profits, and turn its 
attention to some permanent solution of 
the farm program. 

I may say, Mr. President, that those en- 
gaged in industry and labor have some 
stake in this amendment. This defense 
program is going to be over one of these 
days. Peace will come. When it does 
come, if we have let the buying power of 
the American farmer be absolutely dried 
up industry and labor will have no mar- 
ket whatever for their products. Of 
course, the farmer has produced so much 
food and fiber that if you put him out of 
business now it will not hurt the rest of 
the people immediately, because he has 
built up a reserve of food and clothes suf- 
ficient for 2 or 3 years; but when this 
period is past, and you turn to look for a 
market for the products of a peace- 
geared industry, if you have dried up 
farm buying power you will bring about 
an economic collapse in this country that 
will make your 1932 and 1933 period look 
like a Sunday-school picnic, with every- 
body having a full basket of food. 

This amendment is the very least the 
Senate of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States can do 
for the almost forgotten one-fourth of 
the people of this country who live on 
the farm, who are today existing on such 
an insignificant share of the national 
income. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recorp at this point a statement 
prepared by the clerk of the Appropri- 
ations Committee giving an itemized 
statement of the increases in the pend- 
ing bill above the estimates included in 
the Budget. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Agricultural bill for fiscal year 1942, as reported to Senate, compared with Budget estimates jor fiscal year 1942 


Estimates, 
Object 1942 


Amount in 
bill for 1942 


Increase 


Object 


(+) or de- 
crease (— z 
iompar 


Amountin 


Estimates, 
1942 bill for 1942 


estimates 


— ———— Oe — eee 
— — 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Ren of buildings in in i District of Columbia. 
Total, Secretary’s office............ 
Office of the solieitor iei priae 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Sar snp BI Sh.. 344, 883 
1, 550, 111 
1, 894, 994 


Searles and expenses: 


Special research fund, Department of 
Agriculture. 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Payments to States and Territories for 
"Hatch Act experiment stations: 
ateh Act 


Administration of grants to States 
and coordination of research 
Insular experiment stations 


Total, Office of Experiment Stations, 


50, 000 
2, 463, 708 F65 708 
3 161.7 161; 786 aa a 
83, 000 8.600 ———.———— 
7, 107, 235 7, 178, 443 F71, 208 
ATSE 1, 200, 000 1, 400, 000 +200, 000 
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Agricultural bill jor fiscal year 1942, as reported to Senate, compared with Budget estimates for fiscal year 1942—Continued 


ee 
or de- (+) or de- 
tan! Estimates, Amount in crease (—) + Estimates, | Amountin | crease (— 
Objec. 1942 bill for 1942 compared Object 1942 bill for 1942 rent 
with 
estimates 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
AND ENGINEERING 


Puerto Rico 
Cap; r-Ketcham extension work... , 480, 000 Administration -22-24-50 
Extension work, act of Apr. 24, 1939.. * 203, 000 Agricultural chemical investigations... 
Extension work, sec. 21, Bankhead- Industrial utilization of farm products 
Ro E 12. 000, 000 Ar A 22 aaaea 
— = 23, 918 Agricultural engineering investigations. VEETEE 
Puerto Rico. 128, 000 Naval- stores investigations F823, 000 
Aan and coordination of Total, Bureau of 8 
extension work. 620, 000 Chemistry and Enginèering.— 885, 214 +23, 000 
Extension information. ...........--- 240, 000 — 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT 
Total, Extension Service. 14. 694, 918 15, 046, 918 +352, 000 QUARANTINE 
aaa 


tra — expenses 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Gone : ral adeninistrative expenses 165, id 
n Cassese — 
Foreign aerloulturglrelntions Japanese bettie e 5 am 200 
weetpotato weevil con 
F Mexican fruitfly control. 175, 460 175,400 ——.— 
Salaries and expenses: Citrus canker eradication...........-]_......-...-.. 13, 485 +13, 485 
3 A San ——— — Rey — Gypsy and brown - tail moth contro 375, 000 375,000 
A 11 N = 402 000 300, 000 350, 000 +50, 000 
Eradicating tuberenlosis‘and Bang’s;, =f te ⁰ . one-one ce 89, 800 89, 800 
C 5, 843, 140 WARES Pe 212, 500 212, 500 
Eradicating cattle ticks. 300, 368, 580 366, 580 
Hog-cholera control 105, 000 379, 500 379, 500 
Inspection and quarantine 603, 27. 939 27.939 
eat inspection 5, 429, 182, 500 225, 000 
Virus Serum Toxin Act- 218, 712 144, 544 144, 544 
Total, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
5 13, 966, 572 "moo | 000 
d animals 181, 500 181, 500 
BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY Insect pest survey and Tdentifeation: 154, 790 154, 790 
sain een ae oe eee amj ae 
r 85 Insecticide and fungicide investiga 88 15 ms 
Total, Bureau of Dairy Industry | 781, 305 | ton... 
CEDAT b, Transit inspection 44, 059 44, 059 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 8 quarantin 700, 000 700, 000 
Administrat S ‘ertification of exports. 31, 862 31, 862 
on Farm.. Total, Bureau of Entomology and 
C crops and diseases. nt Quaran 
Cotton ate other fiber crops and diseases. * W a —.— 
Drug and St DESEEN White pine blister rust control 1. 409, 000 SS 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Administration. 
Crop and livestock estimates. 
Market News Service. 


oe 


investigations 
Soland and 9 investigations... 
Bugar-plant ic ens. 
To in vestigatſons 


Total, Bureau of Plant Industry 


FOREST SERVICE 


Salaries and expenses: 
Administration. ._...--------.------- 


D and repair of roads, 
national forests „North 
Carolina South Caro and 

essee 


Enforcement oe the Insecticide Act. 
Fighting forest fire. 
Private forestry cooperat Soh ae Agricultural Marketing 


Forest economics... on 31,735 . 785 oiae 
Forest influences..... MORES 301, 310 310,310 2.2222. 
Forest-fire cooperation —— pano 
New England hurricane damage Total, Bureau of Home Economics. 333, 045 333 04522 
Acquisition of lands for national forests__ 3 = = 
9 of land from national forest Commodity Exchange Administration. 626, 000 626, 000 
POCO ts. „47 — — See 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Total, Forest Service 19, 154, 455 
- Administration 510, 334 510 384 . 
Forest roads and trails — 1 9, 955, 500 12, 955, 500 | , 000,000 || Soil and moisture conservation and land- 
oo use investigations......-.---.----------' 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 ' 
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Agricultural bill for fiscal year 1942, as reported to Senate, compared with Budget estimates for fiscal year 1942—Continued 


Object 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—CON. 
Soil and moisture conservation opera- 
tions, demonstrations, and information. 
Emergency erosion control, Everglades 
region, Florida 
Total, Soil Conservation Service... 


Conservation and use ofagricultural ang 


$18, 458, 350 
75, 000 


Federal Crop Insurance Act: 
po ive and operating ex- 


Total, Federal Crop Insurance Act. 
Farm Tenant A 


Farm Bosurity Administration: 
Salaries and expenses 


Liquidation and management of 
resettlement projects 


1 Together with contract authorization of $162,000,000. 
3 Authorization or $1,500,000, 

3 Authorization to borrow $50,000,000 from Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

In addition, $100,000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans in estimates; $125,000,000 in bill. 

4 Authorization of Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans: Estimate, $40,000,000; in bill, $100,000,000. 


Reapproptiation of Pe pen ap and be rane ang ne 
yes orization of $8,350,000 in estimates and in 


Amount in 
bill for 1942 


ces of former appropriations, expend: 


Farm Tenant Act 
Soll Conservation 


of sub 


Rural electrification: 
Salari 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—Con, 

N 

Land utilization eg retirement 
marginal lands. 


Total, Farm Tenant Act 


Loans, relief, and rural rehabilitation 
Water facilities, arid, and semiarid 
Cooperative farm forestry... 


Amount in 
bill for 1942 


estimates 


——.— 


Farm Credit Administration: 


Salaries and expenses 3, 810, 000 3,810,000 

8 crop production and har- © © 

Federal Farm Mortgage Gorporation,|} / J 
Z nals ES administrative expenses 5 


—— — 


In addition, $11,318,684 reappropriated and 2402 400,000 of contract authorization. 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that we cannot conclude the con- 
Sideration of the pending bill today. 
There are two or three other speeches of 
some length to be made on the pending 
amendment, so it will be necessary to go 
over until tomorrow. Therefore, I am 
about to move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 


EDWARD MACAULEY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that motion? There 
is a nomination here which I should like 
to have disposed of tonight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That nomination 
went over yesterday on the objection of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr, McCar- 
RAN], 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that since the objection 
on yesterday the Senate Committee on 
Commerce held a regular, due meeting 
this morning, that a quorum under the 
rules were present, and the committee 
ratified the action of the members of the 
committee in heretofore reporting this 
nomination. So the nomination has been 
regularly and duly acted on by a regular 
meeting of the Commerce Committee, 
and it is now on the calendar. I very 
much hope we may have an executive 
session in order to dispose of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nomination be considered 
as in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. The 
nomination will be read as in executive 
session. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward Macauley, of California, 
to be a member of the United States 


Maritime Commission for the unexpired 
term of 6 years from September 26, 1938, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HILL. As in executive session, I 
ask that the President be notified forth- 
with of the confirmation of this nomina- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, as in execu- 
tive session, laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting a nomination 
and an international agreement which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 3, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATION 

Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 2 (legislative day of March 
31), 1941: 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, VETERINARY CORPS, 

WITH RANK FROM DATE OF APPOINTMENT 


First Lt. Harry John Robertson, Veterinary 
Corps Reserve. 


Toa Agriculture Appropriation 
BBE T R $ 895, 751, 971 | 1, 340, 610, 744 


U 0 


“+444, 858, 778 


itures of which are estimated for 1942 (and in bill), $26,680,000. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate April 2 (legislative day of March 
310, 1941: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Edward Macauley, to be a member of the 
United States Maritime Commission, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Prince of Peace, in the strength of 
grace, with hearts that are free and glad, 
help us this day to guard against conjec- 
ture, delusion, and fatalistic content- 
ment. Bless us with gentleness under 
provocation, patience under wrong, and 
humble us in the presence of our urgent 
need. Help us strangely to forget our 
own sorrow and find ourselves stronger, 
rising in conscious power of our God. 
Heavenly Father, subdue the deadening 
ministries which seek to establish our 
land in the ways of disquietude and dis- 
tress and convert the winter of discontent 
into spring, turning the life of unrest into 
a garden of brotherhood and the Golden 
Rule. Blessed Lord, we thank Thee for 
the precious teaching exemplified in the 
life and character of Jesus of Nazareth, 
which tends to solidify all nations into 
one family; that which hurts one nation 
injures all; that which helps one blesses 
all Thy children everywhere. Our hearts 
go out in prayerful sympathy to all 
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stricken multitudes, who in resignation 
are being plunged into the tides of de- 
spair. Oh, gird our lives, granting us 
wisdom and courage that we fail not, and 
Thine shall be the praise forever. In our 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 4124. An act making deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Apams, Mr. Grass, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
Mr. Haypen, Mr. Byrnes, Mr. HOLMAN, 
and Mr. Lonce to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2788) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes,” and that the Senate 
agrees to the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the Senate amend- 
ment No. 5 to said bill. 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 4124) making deficiency and sup- 
plemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1941, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. TAYLOR, Wooprum of 
Virginia, Cannon of Missouri, LUDLOW, 
Snyper, O'NEAL, Jonnson of West Vir- 
ginia, RABAUT, Taser, WIGGLESWORTH, 
LAMBERTSON, and DITTER. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the conferees on the bill (H. R. 4124) 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
& report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MoCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No, 40] 

Andersen, Grant, Ala. O Day 

H. Carl Green O'Leary 
Barden Harness Osmers 
Barry Healey Patman 
Bell Heidinger Peterson, Ga, 
Bender Hinshaw Pfeifer, 
Bennett Hoffman Joseph L. 
Bloom Howell Ploeser 
Bolles Jarman Poage 
Bolton Jenks, N. H Randolph 
Bonner Jennings Reece, Tenn 
Boykin Johns Rizley 
Bradley, Pa. Johnson, Calif. Robsion, Ky. 
Buck Johnson, Romjue 
Buckler, Minn. Lyndon B. Scanlon 
Buckley, N. Y. Johnson, W. Va. Schaefer, III. 
Camp Schuetz 
Cannon, Fla. Kelly. II. Secrest 
Celler Kilburn Shannon 
Chiperfield Kirwan Sheridan 
Clark Kleberg Smith, Ohio 
Copeland Kocialkowski Smith, Pa. 
Creal er Steagall 
Crosser Lambertson Stearns, N. H. 
Delaney Lea Sullivan 
Dewey LeCompte Sumner, Il. 
Dies Mi e Sweeney 
Dingell McGranery Taylor 
Dirksen Maas Thomas, N. J. 
Ditter Maclora Thomason 
Domengeaux Magnuson Treadway 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Wasielewski 
Duncan Mott Weaver 
Fish Murdock Weiss 
Flannery Myers, Pa. Welch 
Folger Nichols White 
Forand Norton Wigglesworth 
Gifford O'Brien, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and 
seventeen Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. McCormack, further 
proceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

RECESS 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a privileged resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 26 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 3, 1941, 
it stands adjourned until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, Monday, April 14, 1941. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused, 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
STATE, COMMERCE, JUSTICE, AND THE 

JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 

CAL YEAR 1942 


Mr. RABAUT, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
4276) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Justice, 
and the Federal Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 360), which was 
read a first and second time, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and ordered printed. 
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Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


REVISION OF THE LAWS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to codify Title I of 
the United States Code. This is the first 
of a series of bills I propose to introduce 
which will have for their ultimate objec- 
tive the enactment of the entire Code 
into positive law. The attainment of this 
objective should thereafter facilitate the 
drafting of future amendatory or new 
legislation in terms of title and section 
of the Code. No changes in substantive 
law will result from the enactment of this 
and the subsequent bills to codify the 
Code. 

Iam hopeful that in this program the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws will 
have the cooperation of the leadership, 
the standing committees, and particular- 
ly the Committee of Objectors of the 
House. 

For technical assistance in the drafting 
of the legislation, I am indebted to 
Charles J. Zinn, of New York, and the ed- 
itorial staffs of the West Publishing Co, 
and Edward Thompson Co. [Applause.] 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may extend my 
remarks in the Recorp immediately 
after the vote on the resolution just 
adopted, and explain my position on that 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
to the gentleman that the rule and the 
practice have been that no speech of 
more than 1 minute shall go in the 
Recorp before the legislative program of 
the day. 

Mr. BOREN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp. The entire speech will not be 
longer than 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
purpose when I came to the House today 
to object to a recess and I wish to ex- 
press my reasons why I as an individual 
am opposed to a recess at this time. 
These reasons are embodied in the con- 
ditions in the Nation today with which 
we are all familiar, I refer to the general 
chaos in industry that is essential to the 
national defense as the result of strikes. 

We have had before us the experiences 
of Europe, especially France. We are all 
agreed on the urgent necessity for an all 
out preparedness effort by management 
and labor. 

We are confronted with the greatest 
crisis in history. Greatly aggravated by 
the selfishness of management and the 
leaders in some labor groups. We have 
no time to waste. I feel we muct stop 
strikes for the duration of this crisis. I 
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am not willing to wait even 1 hour for 
action toward that end. Because I be- 
lieve that Congress could and should en- 
act legislation to prevent strikes, or any 
other delay in national-defense indus- 
tries, I feel compelled in the interest of 
my country to object to any proposal for 
a recess at this time. 

While I have been alone and single- 
handed today in the Congress insisting 
that we stay in session and pass legisla- 
tion to solve this problem, I believe when 
you go home to your districts you will 
find that the American people feel as I 
do about this crisis. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, day by day 
the strike situation in defense industries 
gets worse and worse. Nothing is being 
done of an effective character against it. 
The one thing about the recess the House 
has voted that will help is that some of 
the Members will go home and will find 
out that the people back home do not 
approve of Congress dilly-dallying with 
that situation any longer. That is the 
one thing about that recess that I love. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a con- 
current resolution which is built around 
the theme that the man who fashions 
the gun and molds the bullet is as im- 
portant and necessary a part of our de- 
fense establishment as the man who 
shoulders the gun and fires the bullet, 
and that cur Government should duly 
honor those patriotic workers who stay 
on the job during the defense emergency. 
I am going to speak on that concurrent 
resolution in the time allotted to me 
under a special order at the end of the 
legislative program today. I hope as 
many Members as possible can conven- 
iently be here. While I am not so bold 
or so sanguine as to claim that my meas- 
ure represents a solution of the distress- 
ing strike situation, it may, if translated 
into action, prove to be a palliative of 
that situation. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein excerpts from the Defense Week- 
ly on strikes and national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix a letter that I received from the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Newark, and also a synopsis of reports on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE AMERICAN FARMERS 


Mr, WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
two topics and in each to include therein 
quotations from my own letters and let- 
ters from constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address delivered before the Southern 
Policy Committee, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I may make on the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce by including 
therein a statement by Mr. Ed O’Neal, of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITION OF ARMED FORCES TO 
CONVOY SUPPLIES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution prohibiting 
using the armed forces of the United 
States to convoy supplies to England or 
any other country. In this I agree with 
President Roosevelt, who has said in sub- 
stance, “Convoys mean shooting, and 
shooting means war.” 

The United States has taken many 
steps that have brought us closer to war. 
But convoying is war. Suppose our Navy 
does undertake to convoy supply ships, 
they would be compeiled to adopt a policy 
to shoot first. A convoy that waited for 
an enemy to attack, and destroy at least 
part of the convoy, would not be effective. 

I am convinced that an effort will be 
made in the near future to have our Navy 
convoy these supplies. That little group 
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of heartless internationalists, who use the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies as their mouthpiece, have al- 
ready announced that as their next 
objective. That little group of interven- 
tionists, many of whom have long advo- 
cated war, seem to get everything they 
want. They have dominated the foreign 
policy of this administration. In fact 
membership in that little clique seems to 
qualify one for a high executive position 
in our national-defense scheme. 

Convoying means war. The Constitu- 
tion vested in Congress the sole power to 
declare war, and I believe that we should 
not permit any individual or any group of 
individuals to usurp that power. The 
American people should be informed as to 
what is going on, for they will then rise 
up and compel both political parties to 
make good their party platforms and stay 
out of foreign wars. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address delivered by Dr. 
C. J. Koerth, of San Antonio, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, amid all the abuse and vilifica- 
tion of labor that we have been hearing 
on the floor these last weeks, I rise to say 
a word of commendation for the work- 
ing people of this country. The Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction has now reached 141, a tremen- 
dous increase since a year ago. Many 
factors contribute to that increase, but 
it could not have occurred at all but for 
the work of the wage earners of this coun- 
try, in mines, mills, and factories. Mil- 
lions of those wage earners are in unions, 
and millions are not. Their average an- 
nual earnings, for people employed 
throughout the year, are $1,305 a year. 
To these people America looks for pro- 
duction necessary in the future for our 
national defense, and to these people we 
owe now a fair measure of recognition and 
of praise. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including a speech by Harold 
E. Cockley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include a table on farm 
tariffs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in two particulars. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an address I made over the 
radio on the subject of the conservation 
of daylight. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow, after the business on the 
Speaker’s table is disposed of and other 
orders heretofore made, I be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRESS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for i minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Speaker, I shall probably not be able to 
have an opportunity later this after- 
noon to voice my sentiments regarding 
House Resolution 162, which I under- 
stand is coming up in the House, and 
which authorizes the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to proceed with the inves- 
tigation of the progress of national de- 
fense. About a year ago, just as the 
defense program began, as the people of 
the United States were becoming more 
and more interested in the progress of 
national defense, I introduced in the 
House a resolution which called upon the 
President to give from time to time to 
the Congress and the public a definite 
report as to what was being done in na- 
tional defense. I hope these committees 
will take acvantage of their authority 
and will come back to the House advo- 
cating definite and decisive steps to be 
pursued in order to prevent further de- 
lay in the carrying out on the part of 
management and labor alike of the great 
task of making this Nation invulnerable 
to attack. I fully believe that the work 
and the duties of the various members 
of the committee proposed in this reso- 
lution will answer, to some extent at 
least, the provisions of the resolution 
which I introduced, and therefore I hope 
it will pass, and I expect to support it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


STRIKES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr, ELIOT] a 


few moments ago said that labor was 


entitled to its share of praise for the 
work it had done in national defense, 
We all admire and we glory in the great 
number of American people who are en- 
gaged in the work on national defense, 
but the fact is today that we have some 
radicals in these labor organizations 
who are hindering production for na- 
tional defense. We certainly cannot 
praise them. We censure them for hin- 
dering honest, law-abiding citizens from 
working. In Wisconsin the Governor 
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had to call out what power he had to 
quiet the riots, but because the Federal 
Government took his Nationa] Guard 
away frem him was hear helpless, 
and he called on the President of the 

nſted States to suppress rioting because 
he was unable to meet the situation. 
What is the situation we have here? 
You have agreed to recess for 10 days 
without prohibiting it by law. Now it 
is up to the President. He is responsi- 
ble. The Members of Congress would 
not pass any laws so that they could 
take care of it, and now it is in the 
hands of the President, and he will say 
what action he is going to take, although 
we find remarks from Miss Perkins that 
there are no strikes, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
said yesterday there were no strikes, but 
we find out we have them—terrible, 
bloody, unnecessary strikes against na- 
tional defense. If you do not conquer 
the “red” movement in our country, it 
may conquer the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


THE LATE HON. CHARLES ADKINS 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the House of the death 
of the Honorable Charles Adkins, late of 
Decatur, Ill., who had the honor to repre- 
sent the Nineteenth District of Illinois in 
the Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, Seventy- 
first, and Seventy-second Congresses. 

Mr. Adkins departed this life on April 
1, 1941, at the age of 78 years. Charlie 
Adkins, as he was known to his friends, 
was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1863. He taught school, worked 
on farms, and later became one of the 
leading farmers and livestock feeders in 
Piatt County, Ill., where he became presi- 
dent of the Piatt County Farmers’ Insti- 
tute and later president of the Illinois 
Livestock Breeders Association. 

Charles Adkins was a member of the 
Board of Supervisors of Piatt County, 
III., for a number of years and served as 
chairman of that board. In 1907 he was 
elected a member of the Iilinois House of 
Representatives from the twenty-fourth 
district of Illinois, where he served two 
terms as speaker of the house. During 
the administration of Gov. Frank O. 
Lowden Mr. Adkins was appointed di- 
rector of agriculture, and in 1924 he was 
elected a Member of Congress from the 
Nineteenth District of Illinois, where he 
continued to serve until the spring of 
1933. He was a member of the Metho- 
dist Church and belonged to a number of 
fraternal organizations. In Congress 
Charles Adkins was a member of the im- 
portant Committee on Agriculture, where 
he served faithfully and well during his 
membership in this House. In the pass- 
ing of Charles Adkins the State of Illinois 
and the farmers of this Nation have lost 
a real friend, and I would pay tribute to 
my friend by saying that Charles Adkins’ 
word was his bond. He was a man’s 
man, kindly, tolerant, and no task was 
too great for him to undertake in the 
interest of a friend. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to révise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to insert therein a 
brief statement made by certain Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


BONNEVILLE POWER 


Mr, PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include therein this press release 
oo the Bonneville Power Administra- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. PIERCE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


THE LATE HON. C. ELLIS MOORE 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like especially to have the atten- 
tion of the older Members of the House, 
because it is my sad duty to bring to the 
House the information that last night a 
very fine gentleman, a former Member of 
this House, died. I refer to Hon. C. Ellis 
Moore, who was a Member of this House 
for 14 years and who lived in Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

I dare say that regardless of politics, 
regardless of circumstances, everybody 
who knew Ellis Moore will agree with me 
that he was one of God’s noblemen, a 
fine, highly educated, Christian gentle- 
man. I am sure that I can carry to his 
estimable widow and his two splendid 
children the profound sympathy of this 
House. 

I should like permission to revise and 
extend my remarks, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say that those of us 
on the Democratic side who served with 
Ellis Moore join with the Ohio delega- 
tion in mourning his loss. I was probably 
closer to him than any other Democrat 
now serving in Congress. We lived in the 
same building. Our children were of 
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about the same age. They played to- 
gether daily. Therefore we were thrown 
together almost every day. I certainly 
join the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS] when he says that Ellis Moore 
was one of God’s noblemen. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
announce to the membership that in pur- 
suance of a proclamation of the President 
of the United States, the Military Order 
of the World War will on the coming 
Saturday, April 5, Army Day occurring 
on Sunday this year, commemorate the 
entrance of this country into the World 
War in honor of the United States Army 
by a parade passing the Capitol at about 
1:45 p. m. and proceeding down Consti- 
tution Avenue. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD so 
as to include the proclamation issued by 
the President. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The proclamation follows: 


Army Day, 1941 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas Senate Concurrent Resolution 5, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session (50 Stat. 
1108), provides— 

“That April 6 of each year be recognized 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America as Army Day, 
and that the President of the United States 
be requested, as Commander in Chief, to 
order military units throughout the United 
States to assist civic bodies in appropriate 
celebration to such extent as he may deem 
advisable; to issue a proclamation each year 
declaring April 6 as Army Day, and in such 
proclamations to invite the Governors of the 
various States to issue Army Day proclama- 
tions: Provided, That in the event April 6 
falls on Sunday, the following Monday shall 
be recognized as Army Day.” 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, 
pursuant to the aforesaid concurrent resclu- 
tion, do hereby declare Monday, April 7, 1941, 
as Army Day, and invite the Governors of the 
48 States to issue Army Day proclamations; 
and, acting under the authority vested in me 
as Commander in Chief, I hereby order mili- 
tary units throughout the United States and 
its Territories and possessions to assist civic 
bodies, as far as may be practicable, in the 
appropriate observance of Army Day. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 7th 
day of March, A. D. 1941, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and sixty-fifth. 

[SEAL] FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


HEADLINES AND FOOTNOTES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, headlines 
and foctnotes are always interesting and 
thought provoking. In the metropolitan 
press I note such headlines as these: 
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Indiana Standard Clears $33,597,342. 

Record Breaking Backlog by Republic 
Steel. 

$20,076,739 Earned by Eastman Kodak. 

General Motors Has Sales Record With 
$1,794,936,640 in 1940. 

Anaconda Copper Earns $35,052,699. 

United States Steel Reports 26 Percent 
Business Rise With Company’s Volume in 
1940 Put at $1,081,000,000— 


And so on. 

Then, in contrast, I notice this foot- 
note in a country weekly: 

Eggs, strictly fresh, 14 to 15 cents a dozen. 

LApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. ] 

CONVOYS 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
those who have been talking about un- 
limited aid to Britain in one breath and 
keeping out of war in the next breath are 
running out of breath on the question of 
convoys. Up to now they have been able 
to argue that everything that has been 
done has been short of war. Now, how- 
ever, they are faced with the following 
dilemma: Unlimited aid to Britain means 
getting the aid to Britain instead of to 
the bottom of the ocean, and this means 
convoys, and convoys mean shooting, and 
shocting means war, and this means 
breaking the platform pledges of both 
political parties, the promises of the 
President, and of every Member of Con- 
gress. This is what is taking their 
breath away. 

{Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from the President of 
the Vermont Federation of Labor en- 
dorsing the position I recently took with 
respect to strikes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of my colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN], I ask unanimous consent that he 
may be permitted to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include an 
article from the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor weekly news letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein an 
editorial from the Washington Post en- 
titled No Strike Need Be.” 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY IN LABOR 
DISPUTES 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
if I may be privileged to do it I should 
like to make a sort of announcement to 
tae House, to the States, and to the peo- 
ple. 

We saw in the paper this morning the 
article about the Governor of a State 
being stoned and appealing to the Fed- 
eral Government. For whatever it may 
be worth, I want to express the judgment 
to the people and to the States that this 
situation is one in which they have got 
to come into major responsibility them- 
selves. [Applause.] 

I do not believe Washington is going 
to handle this job, and probably it is the 
best thing in the world for us that it does 
not happen. If the States claim their 
sovereignty and their place in our scheme 
of government, they have got to tend to 
their own business. The idea of the Gov- 
ernor of a sovereign State appealing to 
Washington in order to protect himself 
against being stoned is just something 
that does not work out under our system 
of government. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICH. The administration took 
the militia away from the State. What 
has the Governor got to defend himself? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Brave men 
like the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
CApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein certain newspaper excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor and to include therein a 
on by Dr. John Mohler, of Washing- 

n. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PROGRESS 
OF NATIONAL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 162 and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 162 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
respectively, each acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, are authorized and directed 
to conduct thorough studies and investiga- 
tions of the progress of the national-defense 
program insofar as it relates to matters com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of such commit- 
tees, respectively, with a view to determining 
whether such program is being carried for- 
ward efficiently, expeditiously, and economi- 
cally. 

The Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Committee on Naval Affairs shall report to 
the House during the present Congress the 
results of their studies and investigations, 
together with such recommendations for leg- 
islation as they deem desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
respective committeés, or any subcommittees 
thereof, are authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places whether or not the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents by subpena or other- 
wise, and to take testimony, as it deems nec- 
essary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the respective 
committees and shall be served by any person 
designated by such chairmen. The chairman 
of each committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on page 2, line 10, there is a clerical error 
and I ask unanimous consent to amend 
the resolution by striking out, on page 2, 
line 10, the words “it deems”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “they deem.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 2 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. MICHENER], and yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormacx]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call to the attention of the House 
the stupendous construction program 
that we have imposed upon the War and 
Navy Departments to carry into opera- 
tion. If this resolution is adopted, and 
I urge that it be adopted, I know these 
standing committees of the House named 
in the resolution will take into considera- 
tion the tremendous task these depart- 
ments have had imposed upon them. 

I call attention to the fact that during 
the World War, 1918 and 1919, the esti- 
mated cost of construction in the War 
Department was $925,951,971. In the 
period from 1920 to 1927 relatively small 
appropriations were made for new con- 
struction work. During 1937 and 1938— 
and the figures will be in the Recorp— 
the total amount was $191,'750,738.93. 


Period 1927 to 1938 
6 — $8, 010, 000. 00 
6, 029, 000. 00 
ä — — 14, 515, 555. 04 
-- 16, 407, 812. 69 
— 17, 852, 784. 41 
21, 594, 605. 72 


Z 6. 896, 537. 05 
15,407, 476. 71 
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During the period 1939 to 1941 the 
present estimated cost of the program 
now under way is $1,229,712,987. To this 
it is expected will shortly be added the 
sum of $900,000,000 to provide new plants, 
new storage, and additional facilities. 

The present construction program 
dwarfs that of the World War period of 
1918-19 both in magnitude and speed of 
accomplishment. When the Armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, 18 
months after the United States entered 
the war, that construction program was 
not completed. In the United States only 
66 projects were completed and 172 were 
discontinued when hostilities ceased. 

The present construction program lists 
at this time 256 projects with additional 
ones planned for the immediate future. 
Only 6 months have passed since Sep- 
tember, when large appropriations for 
construction first became available. Of 
the 256 projects mentioned above, 32 have 
now been completed, 207 are under con- 
struction and on only 17 has actual field 
construction not started but plans for 
their construction are well under way. 
Every soldier who was scheduled by the 
War Department to be under arms today 
is housed more adequately than have been 
the soldiers of any army in history and, 
moreover, there are surplus accommoda- 
tions now available for 285,000 more who 
will soon join the colors, 

The record of accomplishment during 
the 6 months that the present construc- 
tion program has been in force is as- 
tounding in comparison with that of the 
18 months of the World War period which 
has always been pointed to as bordering 
on the miraculous. 

Public sentiment toward the necessity 
for national preparedness was not 
aroused until the present European war 
was several months old and then public 
opinion changed virtually overnight. Ac- 
tion was demanded immediately and a 
tremendous burden was suddenly thrust 
on the departments concerned with na- 
tional defense. These departments, or- 
ganized on a routine peacetime basis, had 
to suddenly expand and reorganize to un- 
dertake the largest preparedness program 
in the history of the Nation. Funds were 
made available in September of 1940, per- 
mitting little if any time for proper plan- 
ning or organization for the work. 

A program for induction of trainees 
and for calling the National Guard and 
the Reserves to active duty was decided 
upon. The urgency with which these had 
to be put in training necessitated the 
prosecution of an emergency construction 
program to accommodate them, In ef- 
fect many large camp cities housing from 
10,600 to 60,000 people had to be con- 
structed in the seemingly impossible pe- 
riod of a few months. Speed was essen- 
tial and at the start of the program had 
to be an important governing considera- 
tion. 

The enormous program which was sud- 
denly thrust on the country required sud- 
den expansion of forces handling con- 
struction, not only in the Government de- 
partments, but also among civilian con- 
struction companies and firms supplying 
materials and equipment. This sudden 
expansion created a temporary shortage 
of qualified supervisory and other key 
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personnel, adding to the difficulties of 
organization and expansion to meet the 
situation. 

Many of the contractors for construc- 
tion and engineering firms which had the 
necessary qualifications, equipment, ex- 
perience, and assets to handle the large 
projects of the construction program 
were already engaged and had to expand 
to carry on additional work. 

Few, if any, contractors in the Nation 
had had experience in carrying on proj- 
ects at the speed required, and in order 
to bring their organizations up to the 
required tempo there was considerable 
waste in both labor and materials before 
the organizations began operating in an 
easy and economical marner. 

There was a marked shortage of labor 
in the skilled crafts at certain locations 
throughout the country. This was par- 
ticularly true of qualified carpenters, 
plumbers, steamfitters, sheet-metal work- 
ers and electricians. 

As a result of the unprecedented de- 
mand for lumber and lumber products 
for the construction program, all avail- 
able materials were consumed and it be- 
came necessary at an early date to use 
lumber which was often not properly sea- 
soned and in many cases might not have 
been considered as conforming to speci- 
fications, but which, due to the urgency 
of the situation, was accepted and used 
in structures. This great demand has 
been the cause of considerable delay in 
practically all projects, and if a supply 
of quality material had been available the 
resulted construction would have been 
better than that which has been obtained. 

The delivery of furnaces and other 
heating units required for the camp 
cantonments has resulted in a serious 
bottle neck which has caused many ma- 
terial delays. If it had been possible to 
have delivered these units to the project 
in small increments, in order that the 
mechanical trades could install them, 


rather than to have deliveries in a bunch 


right at the deadline, saving could have 
been made and many projects completed 
at an earlier date due to the inability to 
secure sufficient skilled craftsmen to in- 
stall the units over a short period of time. 

The projects in the construction pro- 
gram were located at sites, the selection 
of which was governed by military re- 
quirements and necessity. In many 
cases these sites were isolated and at a 
distance from labor and material mar- 
kets, transportation facilities were lack- 
ing and had to be constructed, virgin 
forests had to be cleared, water supply 
had to be developed, and, in short, wil- 
derness areas with no facilities had to be 
developed into livable cities, with all 
essential facilities and many modern 
conveniences and comforts. 

Large appropriations for the construc- 
tion program were made available on 
September 24, 1940. In spite of the long 
hours of work and stupendous efforts to 
get the program under way as soon as 
money became available, it was human- 
ly impossible to avoid the necessity of 
prosecuting a large proportion of the 
work throughout the winter months. 
This is, in general, the poorest season 
of the year for outside construction work. 
At many locations where large projects 
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were in progress unusually bad weather 
was experienced during this last winter. 
Heavy rains flooded some areas, com- 
pletely stopping work; other areas were 
turned into seas of mud, making trans- 
portation about them virtually impos- 
sible. Cold weather and snows at north- 
ern locations materially reduced the 
efficient prosecution of the work. 

So far as the Navy Department is con- 
cerned most of us are inclined to think 
of the United States Navy in terms of 
ships and aircraft, but there has to be a 
large supporting shore establishment to 
make those ships and aircraft function 
with the maximum effectiveness in battle. 
Any expansion—and this information I 
have received from the Navy Department, 
I rely upon it and know it to be correct, 
and I agree with it—any expansion in the 
fighting forces must be accompanied by 
a parallel expansion in the shore estab- 
lishment needed to maintain and operate 
those forces and to recruit, train, and 
house the personnel who man them. All 
of the shore establishments are designed, 
built, and in many cases operated by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy 
Department. The work of this Bureau 
along with all other branches of the Navy 
has expanded tremendously under the 
impulse of the national-defense program. 
To illustrate: During the period from 
June 1, 1940, to April 2, 1941, 10 months, 
they have awarded $520,000,000 worth of 
public-works contracts. 

The magnitude of this load in compari- 
son with past records can be seen from the 
fact that from July 1, 1916, to December 
1, 1937, a period of 21 years, the total con- 
tract awards were only $362,000,000. and 
this included the period of the World 
War. In other words, the Bureau con- 
tracted for $158,000,000 more in 10 
months than during the whole 21-year 
period. 

But awarding contracts is not an indi- 
cation of whether the work is being ac- 
complished. 
ment is the rate at which the money is 
being expended for labor and material. 
Let us examine into that phase. During 
June 1940, the cash disbursements of the 
Bureau amounted to $7,452,000. These 
disbursements increased rapidly so that 
6 months later, in January 1941, the ex- 
penditure was $37,000,000 and it is now 
estimated that the cash disbursements 
for the fiscal year 1941 will approach 
$400,000,000. 

The record of specific accomplishments 
is equally impressive. I am particularly 
pleased with the performance on the con- 
struction of the new air bases. Last 
Saturday, February 15, the new base at 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, was placed in com- 
mission. The contract was awarded in 
August 1939, and the work was scheduled 
for completion in August 1942. The sta- 
tion at Corpus Christi, Tex., which will 
cost $28,000,000 for the initial develop- 
ment, was commissioned on March 12. 
The contract was awarded in July of last 
year, and the time for construction esti- 
mated at 30 months. Similar progress 
has been made at Jacksonville, Norfolk, 
Quonset Point, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and 
a number of other bases. 

Other activities of the Bureau involve 
the provision of shipbuilding and ship- 


A measure of accomplish- 
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repair facilities, fleet facilities, storage 
structures, Marine Corps stations, ord- 
nance depots, personnel structures, de- 
fense housing, hospitals, radio stations, 
power plants, and laboratories. Progress 
comparable to that on the air bases has 
been made on all of these programs, the 
total of which for the current fiscal year 
amounts to $518,000,000. 

The accomplishments of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks can be attributed to a 
number of factors, as follows: 

(a) Much of the work has been 
planned long in advance and standard de- 
signs are available. 

(b) Highly trained nucleus personnel 
were on hand. 

(c) The use of outside engineers and 
architects has made available a great 
reservoir of engineering and architec- 
tural talent throughout the country. 

(d) The use of fixed-fee contracts has 
enabled the Navy to initiate the work 
rapidly and to prosecute it energetically. 

(e) By decentralizing the work and 
placing full responsibility on the officers 
in charge of local activities most of the 
red tape has been eliminated and delays 
avoided. 

(f) Last—and most important—a 
spirit of loyalty, cooperation, enthusiasm, 
and pride in the work has been de- 
veloped among the engineers, contrac- 
tors, and Government representatives, all 
of whom are working together as part- 
ners to accomplish a vital national-de- 
fense effort. 

The use of fixed-fee contracts for this 
high-speed program has played an im- 
portant part in the success to date. For 
the first three of these contracts, awarded 
in 1938 by the Navy Department, the law 
permitted the payment of a fee up to 10 
percent. The Bureau negotiated these 
contracts, amounting to $54,900,000, for 
a fee of 5.72 percent, or about one-half 
of the maximum allowable. The work 
was located in the western Pacific, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, and was of the most 
difficult character. 

For the next group of contracts, the 
law permitted a maximum of 6 percent 
and the Bureau has, to date, negotiated 
these contracts, amounting to $350,800,- 
000, for 4.57 percent, or about two-thirds 
of the maximum allowable, 

All fees are fixed, that is, regard- 
less of how much the work actually costs, 
the contractor gets the same amount, so 
he is not tempted to increase the cost of 
the work. 

The Bureau has not discontinued 
awarding contracts by competitive bid- 
ding. On the contrary, whenever in- 
creases in cost and time will not result, 
the Bureau prefers the competitive bid- 
ding method. Since July 1, 1940, the 
Bureau has awarded 289 contracts 
amounting to over $28,000,000 by com- 
petitive bidding. Recently, however, it 
has become increasingly difficult to 
obtain competitive bids on difficult and 
long-term work except at exorbitant 
prices, because of the uncertainties of 
the future. In some cases, no bids are 
received for work which would ordinarily 
be much sought after. 

The Bureau is to be particularly com- 
mended for its work on the housing pro- 
gram. Since October 1, 1940, the Bu- 
reau has contracted for 17,055 housing 
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units at an average cost for land, houses, 
and utilities of about $3,100. Already 
about 2,000 of these units are occupied, 
and the entire program will be completed 
and the houses occupied by July of this 
year. 

The present resolution is intended in 
the spirit of collaboration with and for 
the purpose of constructive criticism and 
suggestions wherever warranted. 

You will note the resolution calls for 
study and investigation. This resolu- 
tion has properly been drawn to express 
the spirit of the House to the commit- 
tees named in the resolution to col- 
laborate with the power to investigate, 
when and where necessary. The word 
“study” is used before the word “investi- 
gate.” That is as it should be. That is 
as intended to show the spirit and intent 
of cooperation and collaboration. 

It is also wise that the standing com- 
mittees of the House acquainted with 
the problems of these departments have 
been designated in the pending resolu- 
tion. Both chairmen are able, sincere, 
and courageous Members of the House 
who have proven their worth through 
years of service and experience. The 
members of those committees, represent- 
ing both parties in the House, are also 
gentlemen of ability, of sincerity, and of 
courage. The members of both commit- 
tees are aware of the problems that con- 
front both departments in the carrying 
out of the stupendous task imposed upon 
them. 

The members of the committees 
designated are also aware of the 
danger of having officers performing im- 
portant national-defense duties sub- 
jected to continuous attendance before 
the committees, or subjected to fear of 
an investigation based upon the theory 
that something must be developed of a 
sensational nature, and the reputation 
of someone smeared in order that the 
appetite of some may be Satisfied. 

I know these committees will perform 
the task imposed upon them in the man- 
ner intended by the Congress and will 
perform their duty always in the spirit 
of collaboration with these two Depart- 
ments to the end that the great na- 
tional-defense program imposed upon 
these Departments will be carried out in 
confidence and in trust. With the spirit 
of confidence and trust existing between 
the committees and the War and Navy 
Departments, with the Departments co- 
operating with the committees, the im- 
portant work of the Departments will be 
more effectively carried out. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
had not expected such a generous allow- 
ance of time from the gentleman from 
Michigan. In fact, I did not request this 
amount of time and I do not deserve it. 
What I am about to say may not be re- 
garded as strictly relevant to the sub- 
ject before the House, but in view of the 
fact that some observations have been 
made recently on the floor and in other 
public places concerning the treatment 
of our troops, especially with respect to 
their food, I thought it would not be out 
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of place for me to lay before you for a 
very few moments the results of some 
observations which I myself have made 
in visiting four of the Army mobiliza- 
tion centers. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as a part of my remarks 
a schedule which contains the menu of 
the Second Armored Division at Fort 
Benning, covering three meals a day for 
7 days. It is an informing document. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND ARMORED DIVISION RE- 
PLACEMENT CENTER—WEEKLY MENU 
January 10-11, 1941 

Supper: Coleslaw, braised beef with pep- 
pers, fried potatoes, boiled kidney beans, bread 
and butter, coffee and milk. 

Breakfast: Apples, corn flakes, fried pota- 
toes, scrambled eggs, toast and butter, coffee 
and fresh milk. 

Dinner: Celery, combination salad, fried 
beefsteak, mashed potatoes, buttered peas, 
brown gravy, bread and butter, sliced pine- 
apple, coffee and milk. 

January 11-12, 1941 

Supper: Spanish-style frankfurters, hash 
browned potatoes, buttered carrots, Spanish 
sauce, bread and butter, jam, Krispy crackers, 
coffee and milk. 

Breakfast: Oranges, corn flakes, French 
toast, fried bacon, sirup, butter, coffee and 
fresh milk. 

Dinner: Sliced tomatoes, lettuce and may- 
onnaise, fried pork chops, mashed potatoes, 
buttered string beans, pork gravy, bread and 
butter, sliced peaches, coffee and milk. 

January 12-13, 1941 

Supper: coleslaw, boiled frankfurters, pep- 
pers and onion sauce, creamed carrots, boiled 
kidney beans, sliced peaches, bread and but- 
ter, coffee and milk. 

Breakfast: Oranges, corn flakes, fried eggs, 
fried bacon, bread and butter, coffee and fresh 
milk, 

Dinner: Combination salad, mayonnaise, 
beef (Swiss style), mashed potatoes, buttered 
peas, beef gravy, bread and butter, apple pie, 
coffee and milk. 

January 13-14, 1941 

Supper: Coleslaw, fried meat cakes, baked 
macaroni with cheese, Spanish sauce, bread 
and butter, coffee and milk. 

Breakfast: Stewed prunes, assorted dry ce- 
reals, egg and bacon omelets, fried potatoes, 
fried ham, toast and butter, coffee and fresh 
milk. 

Dinner: Combination salad, mayonnaise, 
roast beef, mashed potatoes, buttered carrots, 
beef gravy, bread and butter, egg custard, cof- 
fee and milk. 

January 14-15, 1941 

Supper: Barbecue spareribs, green peppers, 
sauce, baked potatoes, boiled sauerkraut, 
bread and butter, coffee and milk. 

Breakfast: Assorted fruit, corn flakes, 
French toast, fried bacon, sirup, butter, cof- 
fee and fresh milk. 

Dinner: Lettuce and tomato salad, celery, 
mayonnaise, chicken potpie, mashed potatoes, 
sweet corn, giblet gravy, bread and butter, 
rice pudding, vanilla sauce, coffee and milk. 

January 15-16, 1941 

Supper: Beef stew, boiled lima beans, fried 
cabbage, bread and butter, rice pudding, cof- 
fee and milk. 

Breakfast: Apples, assorted cereals, fried 
eggs, fried potatoes, toast and butter, coffee 
and fresh milk. 

Dinner: Coleslaw, mayonnaise, Virginia 
baked ham, boiled potatoes, boiled spinach, 
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brown gravy, bread and butter, chocolate cake 
with icing, coffee and milk. 
January 16-17, 1941 

Supper: Meat loaf, French baked potatoes, 
succotash, tomato sauce, bread and butter, 
coffee and milk. 

Breakfast: Stewed prunes, oatmeal, corn 
flakes, scrambled eggs, fried potatoes, bread 
and butter, coffee and milk. 

Dinner: Combination salad, mayonnaise, 
fried perch steak, boiled potatoes, buttered 
beets, brown gravy, bread and butter, pine- 
apple pie, coffee and milk. 

January 17-18, 1941 

Supper: Sliced tomatoes, Italian style spa- 
ghetti, meat sauce, meat croquettes, bread and 
butter, coffee and milk. 

Breakfast: Apples, corn flakes, creamed beef 
on toast, fried potatoes, steamed grits, toast 
and butter, coffee and fresh milk. 

Dinner: Sliced tomatoes, sliced onions, 
sliced pickles, Boston baked beans, grilled 
frankfurters, catsup, mustard, bread and but- 
ter, jam, sliced peaches, coffee and milk. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
will impose upon the Members by read- 
ing the menus of three sample meals as 
I discovered them. For example, in the 
Second Armored Division at Fort Ben- 
ning, I find this as a typical breakfast: 
Oranges, corn flakes, fried eggs, fried 
bacon, bread and butter, coffee, and fresh 
milk, 

As a typical midday meal: Combina- 
tion salad, mayonnaise, roast beef, 
mashed potatoes, buttered carrots, beef 
gravy, bread and butter, egg custard, cof- 
fee, and milk. 

As a typical supper or evening meal: 
Barbecue spareribs, green peppers with 
sauce, baked potatoes, boiled sauerkraut, 
bread and butter, coffee, and milk. 

I can see before me some veterans of 
the World War with their mouths water- 
ing and as an ancient veteran of the 
Spanish War, along with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MicHeEner], I faint, 
I fail, when I remember, the soldier’s 
mess of that day. 

I lay these before the House with the 
assurance that these menus are typical; 
in fact, they are regulation as to char- 
acter and quality. I entered many a 
mess room. I went through the kitch- 
ens and I saw these menus being pre- 
pared, Isampled them with the result I 
had no appetite left. I ate so much by 
the sampling method, I had little or no 
appetite left for my own lunch, 

I do this upon the present occasion in 
order that I may bring you some assur- 
ance, indeed definite and conclusive as- 
surance, that never has an army been fed 
as well as our Army is being fed today. 
[Applause.] 

There has been nothing lacking. In- 
deed, I think there has been nothing like 
it in military history. I can say the 
same thing for the housing or shelter for 
the men and for the clothing. Indeed, 
the same for the training that they are 
undergoing. It was my good fortune to 
see this Second Armored Division in 
training. Much has been said about lack 
of equipment. An armored division is 
composed of 3 tank regiments, 1 regi- 
ment of medium tanks, and 2 regiments 
of light tanks, 108 tanks to each regi- 
ment, which makes 324 tanks in all—an 
enormous command, 
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In the Second Armored Division at Fort 
Benning there are now 270 tanks actu- 
ally in use of the modern kind, fast and 
armored, and 60 tanks are actually on 
the way to delivery to that division. 
With the receipt of the 60 we will have a 
complete armored division at Benning. 
It contains 11,000 men. 

Mr. Speaker, the men in our Army are 
training and working all day, and in their 
odd moments are laughing—the finest 
morale I have ever seen. [Applause.] 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. As Fort Bennings lies in 
my district, I want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation to the gentleman for 
the report he brings from there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam speaking of 
a typical division. As for morale and 
sanitation, no army has ever made such 
arecord. Believe it or not, when I visited 
the Twenty-seventh New York National 
Guard Division at McClellan last week 
there were 17,900 men in the division, 
and only 2 men in the guardhouse. I 
almost suspect them of running a Sunday 
school. Do the veterans in this House 
remember any such record as that? 

The social diseases, which are greatly 
feared by all armies, have been brought 
under such control that in the matter of 
such diseases the rate in that division 
was twenty-four one-hundredths of 1 
percent. It is amazing. 

We need not be afraid of how our men 
are being treated and cared for. We 
ought to be proud of them. [Applause.] 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I call at- 
tention to the fact that Fort McClellan 
is located in my State—Alabama—and I 
had the pleasure of training there for 13 
summers. It is an ideal place, so far as 
climate and training conditions are con- 
cerned. I appreciate the implied com- 
pliment the gentleman pays to the people 
of Alabama. We are happy, indeed, to 
have the boys from New York there for 
training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The New York- 
ers are thriving there and are happy. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the resolution which we are presently 
considering should be adopted by the 
House and that the Military and Naval 
Affairs Committees should be given the 
authority provided in the resolution. 

Some time ago the Committee on Rules 
reported to the House a resolution which 
sought to set up a general, over-all com- 
mittee to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of inquiring into the progress of our 
defense efforts and the efficiency with 
which such efforts are being carried on. 
I was one of those who supported that 
resolution, because it seemed to me then 
and it seems to me now that the Con- 
gress of the United States has an over-all 
responsibility to all the people to see to 
it that the program as a whole is carried 
on efficiently and well. 
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At the time that resolution was before 
the House it was vigorously opposed by 
certain members of the Military Affairs 
and Naval Affairs Committees. If I re- 
call correctly, they urged that their com- 
mittees were competent to inquire into 
this matter and were inquiring into it, 
and they felt that in some way the ap- 
pointment of such an over-all committee 
would usurp their prerogatives. 

The House did not adopt that resolu- 
tion; it was defeated. Immediately 
thereafter I reached the conclusion that 
as far as I was concerned I wanted these 
legislative committees to have full power 
to do the job that apparently everyone 
thought should be done. So I am for 
this resolution and hope it is adopted. 

After this resolution is adopted, I for 
one am going to take the position that 
the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, by rea- 
son of the position that they, or at least 
many of them, have taken in the consid- 
eration of this whole problem, must now 
of necessity assume a large measure of 
the responsibility for seeing to it that the 
program insofar as their particular line 
of action is concerned is properly carried 
forward. 

By this resolution they will be given 
the authority to subpena witnesses and 
to compel their attendance. With this 
authority and this power there can be no 
reasonable excuse for not seeing to it 
that the program is carried forward with 
due diligence and proper care, to the end 
that money be not wasted, that things 
be not purchased that we do not need, 
and that the whole defense effort be made 
vital and effective. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will this investiga- 
tion be broad enough to go into the ques- 
tion of what is causing the strikes and 
holding up the defense program? 

Mr. HALLECK. I take it that it would 
be broad enough, because each of these 
committees has charge of the authoriza- 
tions that provide for the construction 
of defense materials. Certainly, any- 
thing that unnecessarily interferes with 
or impedes that construction would be a 
proper subject for their inquiry. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that this morning 
the greatest single manufacturing plant 
in the world, with 86,000 men employed, 
is closed as a result of strikes. In that 
plant are $164,000,000 worth of national- 
defense contracts to be completed. They 
will not be completed unless you do some- 
thing about this strike situation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. In answer to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Michigan, 
may I say that it was the testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Rules that the 
authority would be broad enough so the 
committees would have the power to go 
into that situation. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; that is my un- 
derstanding of it. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Fine. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I concur in what 
the gentleman from Mississippi has said 
about the information given to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I also heard my dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Judge SUMNERS, an- 
nounce that it was his view that the 
Federal Government should do nothing 
about these strikes, that the matter 
should be left entirely up to the States. 
That is what I understood him to say. 
I also heard the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania inquire how the States were go- 
ing to proceed in case of riot inasmuch as 
the Federal Government had taken away 
the State Guards. In Michigan, of 
course, we are organizing State troops to 
protect the home people while the boys 
are in the Federa! service. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman yield to me to reply, because 
that statement is not true? 

Mr. MICHENER. I hope the gentle- 
man from Indiana will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will read his remarks. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will read 
them, 

Mr. MICHENER. It shocked every- 
body on our side who heard it and who 
understood as I understood the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
know what the situation is as to allot- 
ment of time here, but I want to have 
something to say about this matter. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have the floor. 

Mr.. MICHENER. I have some time. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Michigan was just a step or two in front 
of me, because I expected to comment on 
that myself. However, if the gentleman 
from Texas at this moment wants me 
to yield to him so that he may make such 
statement as he desires, I shall yield to 
him. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] en- 
tirely misunderstood my statement, and 
the Recorp will show it. I stated that 
this proposition is not something that is 
going to be taken care of by the Federal 
Government, meaning, of course, exclu- 
sively—that the States have got to get 
in on this game, that the people of the 
States have got to get into this game and 
that the Governors of the States ought to 
be able to protect themselves, in sub- 
stance, I said, without coming to the 
Federal Government for that job. 

Mr. MICHENER. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding about what 
my understanding was, I may say it sort 
of hinges on the use of the word would“ 
or “should.” I understood the gentle- 
man to leave the impression with the 
House that the Federal Government 
“should” do nothing about it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; I did 
not mean that. 
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Mr. MICHENER. I take it the gentle- 
man means the Federal Government 
would do nothing about it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
of half way between the two. 

Mr. MICHENER. Just what does the 
gentleman mean then? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Can I get 
a little time myself from somebody? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
I prefer at the moment to continue with 
my statement. 

{Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Indiana 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I sat here on the floor 
and listened to what the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] said and, frankly 
I, too, was a little shocked at it, although 
very likely I did not understand just what 
he had in mind. 

In consideration of responsibilities for 
dealing with strikes, I think we must all 
bear in mind that these strikes are affect- 
ing Federal contracts that are a part of 
the national-defense effort. They in- 
volve questions arising under national 
legislation, questions that must neces- 
sarily come to Federal tribunals for de- 
cision. And so I do not believe that we 
can say to the States that the responsi- 
bility is all theirs, or possibly, even that 
they have the primary responsibility. 

In that connection, the thing that 
struck me first of all was the more or less 
helpless situation in which we have left 
some State governments, when we in- 
ducted the National Guard into the Fed- 
eral service. [Applause.] I was one of 
the few who voted against that. I thought 
at the time my reasons were sufficient, 
and I believe today they were sufficient. 
Be that as it may, in my State and in any 
number of States, whenever you find a 
situation under which local peace officers 
cannot prevent riots and violence, the 
power and the force that heretofore 
existed in the State, by reason of the 
presence there of a State militia, is no 
longer in that State. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 more minute. 

Mr. HALLECK. The men who might 
have been called out are not there. Now 
in any number of States frantic efforts 
are being made to enlist again something 
of a National Guard or a home guard, to 
the end that there be present a force to 
maintain order. But at the present time 
many States do not have any militia be- 
cause of action taken here in Congress. 
The additional responsibility thereby 
placed upon the Federal Government in 
respect of the internal affairs of the State 
is a question for every one of us to con- 
sider. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I have no presently fixed 
judgment as to what ought to be done 
with respect to the question that is being 
discussed, and I simply want to make the 
general observation that due to the acts 
of Congress and the prior administra- 
tions for the last 8 years, we have so com- 
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pletely divested the States of all authority 

that the police powers of the States are 

gripped, and we ought to send a lot of 
gs back to the States. 

Mr. HALLECK. I agree with the gen- 
tleman on that, and he can look my record 
through and he will see I have given it 
more action than words on occasion. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a 5 inquiry. 

e 


pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 


know what the parliamentary situation 
is. I do not know whether the time has 
all been allotted or not. Is there any 
chance for me to get a little time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
is in control of the time on the resolu- 
tion. The gentleman from Virginia has 
been recognized for 1 hour and has con- 
trol of that hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Mr. Speaker, 
Iam going to try to work out some time 
for the gentleman from Texas, because 
he ought to have time. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 10 minutes 
8 the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 

ox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I preface my 
remarks on the pending resolution with 
this statement: For the Congress to fur- 
ther dilly-dally on the strike question 
will be not only to invite but will be to 
abundantly deserve public contempt. We 
have given and the country has given 
the President everything he has requested 
with respect to national defense. We 
have supported and the country is sup- 
porting him in his defense program, but 
as regards the gangsterism and racket- 
eering in labor at this time we have come 
to the point where the President himself 
should stand up and take a bold, firm 
position. [Applause.] The time for 
soft-pedaling and temporizing has 
passed. [Applause.] Law and order is 
being destroyed in this country. The 
defense program is being sabotaged, and 
somebody must be bold enough to stand 
up and speak for the country. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I am sorry, but I cannot. 
The suggestion has been pending here 
for some time that Congress should at 
least in a measure meet its responsibility 
to follow through on all of these tremen- 
dous appropriations that have been made 
and see to it that the money is properly 
expended, and that the program which 
it is intended to effectuate is efficiently 
and economically carried out. 

A question has been raised as to the 
power of these committees named in the 
resolution, both acting separately, both 
keeping within the general jurisdiction of 
the two committees. There is an attempt 
to delegate some additional power, and 
the question has been raised as to 
whether these committees can inquire 
into matters that are now of such tre- 
mendous concern and worry to the Con- 
gress and to the people of the country. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs appeared before the Rules 
Committee and testified on the resolu- 
tion. The question came up as to 
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whether there is the will and disposition 
on the part of these committees to exer- 
cise to the fullest extent the powers which 
are sought to be conferred. As far as I 
am concerned, I have the utmost confi- 
dence in my colleague, the chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, who ap- 
peared before us, and I know that it is his 
understanding that his committee can do 
the things which were detailed by him in 
his appearance before that committee 
and which he himself will mention in this 
debate. Very frankly, I doubt if the reso- 
lution is broad enough to enable either 
of these committees to deal with these 
matters in an effective manner. When 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee appeared yesterday before the 
Rules Committee the question was pro- 
pounded to him—as to whether, under the 
resolution, the committees might investi- 
gate the policies and practices of man- 
agement and labor in connection with the 
manufacture, production, or fabrication 
of any material designed for use either 
directly or indirectly in connection with 
the national-defense program. He an- 
swered in the affirmative. Mark you, and 
follow me, I was asking whether his com- 
mittee had power under the resolution to 
investigate the causes and effects of 
strikes in defense industries. We know 
that there is a disposition on the part of 
a great many to skirt around every propo- 
sition to investigate strikes and I wanted 
to be certain. Very frankly, this resolu- 
tion is in a sense a detour. The chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee an- 
swered that question in the affirmative. 
Then this question was propounded—as 
to whether these committees could in- 
vestigate the extent and effect of excessive 
fees and dues, if any, imposed on em- 
ployees on any Government project or in 
conection with the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or fabrication of any material 
designed for use, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in connection with the national- 
defense program. A qualified answer was 
made, but in effect it was in the affirma- 
tive. Then this question was propound- 
ed—whether his committee could investi- 
gate the effect of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the orders and decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
and any other statute on the defense 
program, and, as I recall, no positive an- 
swer was made either one way or the 
other to that question. Then there was 
the question, Could the committees in- 
vestigate the policies and procedures fol- 
lowed by labor organizations in voting to 
strike in defense industries and to obtain 
any other information relating thereto 
that would aid Congress in enacting any 
necessary remedial legislation? Ido not 
recall his reply to that question, but cer- 
tainly the gentleman to whom I refer has 
put himself on record. He has declared 
that there is need for such investigation, 
for such inquiry, and he has testified that 
the disposition and the will to go through 
oe this subject is present in his commit- 
So much for the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. The Military Affairs Committee 
is represented here and its chairman has 
appeared in the debate on this resolution 
already. I would like to search his 
bosom. I would like to know if he agrees 
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with the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee as to the scope of this resolu- 
tion and as to the powers that are con- 
ferred. If he so agrees, if there is pres- 
ent in his committee the will and deter- 
mination on the part of himself and his 
committee to go through in the same 
fashion and to seek as best they can 
to aid in the solution of this problem 
which is a national scandal and which 
the Congress ought to meet and should 
have met long before now. 

My friends, there is a great deal in- 
volved. We are taking the boys of this 
country away from their homes and 
their loved ones and their security and 
jobs and we are putting them in camps 
for training. Here we find these rack- 
eteers, these gangsters holding up pro- 
duction and not a word of condemna- 
tion coming from any source except for 
a few feeble Members of this body and 
from the country as a whole. This Gov- 
ernment seemingly stands paralyzed in 
the grip of these gangsters. How long 
can government exist when such condi- 
tions are tolerated? How long ought a 
government to exist that tolerates such 
conditions? My friends, the country is 
aroused. They want something done. 
They want it done now. We ought to 
stand up on our own feet, do our own 
thinking and meet our own responsibility 
in an open, manly fashion. Unless we 
do, we will go the way of France, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr.Speaker, 
I am indeed grateful to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Judge Cox, for making the issue clear as 
to what I conceive to be a part of the 
jurisdiction conferred, as far as the Naval 
Affairs Committee is concerned, with 
reference to this inquiry. 

I had no hesitancy, and I have none 
now, about what position the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee would take with refer- 
ence to the investigation and that relet- 
ing to strikes. If there is any doubt in 
any man’s mind as to what course we 
shall pursue in seeking to deal with this 
matter in a straightforward manner, he 
had better vote against this resolution 
fapplause], because strikes certainly 
have impeded and are now interfering 
with the national-defense production. 

If this resolution is adopted, I pro- 
pose to inquire into the effect that it has 
had in retarding the program. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield before he goes 
further into a discussion of the subject? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. On the ques- 
tion of the scope of the authority of this 
investigation, I am somewhat concerned 
as I read the resolution. The two com- 
mittees are authorized to conduct thor- 
cugh studies and investigations of the 
progress of the national-defense pro- 
gram? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The words 
“progress of the national defense”; if 
strikes have interfered with the progress 
of the national defense, they shell be in- 
quired into, So the word “progress” does 
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not limit the scope of the investigation 
whatsoever. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The limit of 
the scope of the investigation is by the 
wording of the resolution, and it is rather 
directed to investigating into progress 
solely. Is the cost of a project an element 
ef progress? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course it 
is. We will go into that, because we have 
got that jurisdiction today. The only 
additional jurisdiction that is being con- 
ferred is the jurisdiction to subpena wit- 
nesses and compel the production of 
documents. We have all the jurisdiction 
to make these inquiries, and we have 
done it time after time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
that is the very reason, because of the 
power to subpena witnesses, that I feel 
we should be very particular in the scope 
of the investigation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man need not worry about the word 
“progress.” 

Mr. COLE of New York. May I re- 
spectfully suggest to the gentleman that 
he omit from the resolution “investiga- 
tion of the progress of national defense“? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman thinks that will strengthen the 
jurisdiction and broaden the territory, I 
am perfectly willing to do it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Does 
not the qualifying language in lines 8 and 
9, “with a view of determining whether 
such program is being carried forward 
efficiently, expeditiously and econom- 
ically,” cover the point which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cote] raises? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the 
resolution is broad enough. If the Naval 
Affairs Committee and the Military Af- 
fairs Committee want to do a worth-while 
job, they have plenty of jurisdiction here 
to do it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; not now, 

Now, here is what I propose to make 
inquiry about: 

First. To ascertain the progress of the 
Navy national-defense building program. 

Second. To ascertain if the Govern- 
ment is getting value received for money 
that is being spent. 

Third, To ascertain the profit that is 
being made on contracts. 

Fourth. To ascertain the best type of 
contract that is to be used; that is, by 
competitive bidding or by negotiated con- 

ract. 

Fifth. To ascertain if there have been 
delays in performance of contracts and 
delivery of material, and if so, what has 
brought it about. 

Sixth. To ascertain if there has been 
an appreciable increase in cost of mate- 
rial and if so, to determine what has 
caused the same. 

Seventh. To find out if any additional 
legislation should be enacted to expedite 
the program. 

Eighth. To investigate what effect 
strikes have had on the fulfillment of 
contracts. 
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Ninth. To see if there has been a 
proper distribution of defense contracts 
throughout the country so that the Na- 
tion’s productive capacity can be fully 
utilized. 

Tenth. To determine whether the Na- 
tion’s facilities are being utilized to the 
fullest extent, and all contributing their 
share to the defense program, 

Eleventh. To see if there is sufficient 
training of technical personnel to pro- 
vide adequate skilled labor to eliminate 
shortage of such workers. 

Twelfth. To determine the priority of 
national-defense contracts over commer- 
cial production. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Michigan yield 
me 5 minutes of his time? 

Mr, MICHENER., Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Georgia 4 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If we go into 
a manufacturing plant and, upon mak- 
ing inquiry, ascertain there has been a 
strike, we will then seek to ascertain the 
effect that has had on delivery, the effect 
it has had on the defense program, what 
brought about the strike, and make as 
thorcugh an investigation as possible, 
because it all has a relationship to the 
national-defense program. 

Let me call your attention to this very 
important objective: 

To see if there has been a proper distribu- 
tion of defense contracts throughout the 
country, so that the Nation’s productive ca- 
pacity can be fully utilized. 


Now, listen to this: 

Of the eleven and one-half billion of prime 
contracts awarded between June and Febru- 
ary of this fiscal year, between 20 and 25 per- 
cent went to two groups of companies of 
very closely interrelated ownership. Between 
40 and 45 percent went to six very closely in- 
terrelated groups. A total of 80 percent has 
gone to 62 companies or financially inter- 
related groups of companies. 


Too many plants have been located in 
areas where defense industry is already 
concentrated. By doing this we are up- 
rooting families, shifting population, 
leaving great resources untapped. When 
our defense efforts slow down we will find 
that we have overbuilt and overdeveloped 
areas. This will be our harvest unless 
the eyes of a very few shortsighted and 
perhaps selfish dollar-a-year men are 
opened. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this resolution 
be adopted. If the House imposes this 
responsibility upon the Naval Affairs 
Committee, I feel confident we can and 
will do a worth-while job, which de- 
mands to be done immediately in view 
of the fact that some $25,000,000,000 of 
the people’s money is now being spent in 
this national-defense program. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER], 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, it seems to me that those Mem- 
bers who today have so vociferously de- 
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manded strike-curbing legislation have 
missed the boat. 

It is my opinion that the wave of 
strikes now destroying our defense effort 
is a part of a well-planned program to 
bring American industry under the con- 
trol of the New Deal administration. 

Iam convinced that the President and 
his utterly incompetent Secretary of 
Labor have purposely remained inert and 
silent while the defense program has 
been sabotaged. It is apparent to me 
that they are biding their time until pub- 
lic wrath will have reached the point 
where either the people of the Nation will 
demand a Government-controlled indus- 
try, or the industrialists themselves will 
have become so exasperated as to demand 
that their plants be temporarily taken 
over. 

If this is not the purpose of the pres- 
ent administration, the President should 
immediately crack down on those who, 
behind the scenes, are responsible for the 
present wave of strikes. 

Under the authority granted the Presi- 
dent in the Lease-Lend Act and the con- 
scription law, no other legislation is 
needed to cope with the present situa- 
tion. The President can, if he will, sweep 
aside all the laws that are enabling sabo- 
taging agencies to paralyze our defense 
industries. One word from him and 
every strike in America would be ended 
in 5 minutes. 

The President is conscious of the rising 
tide of public indignation against the 
sabotage of our defense program. This 
is indicated very clearly by his recent 
appointment of a so-called National Me- 
diation Board which has no authority 
until it is first given the green light by 
Madam Perkins. In my opinion, the ap- 
pointment of this Board was one of the 
saddest evasions of Presidential responsi- 
bility in the Nation’s history. 

I do not anticipate that the President 
will call upon labor to end the present 
wave of strikes. I believe he would much 
prefer to let the situation develop to a 
point where he could, with a grand dis- 
play of impartiality, decree the nation- 
alization of all industry. If we live to 
see this day, I fear organized labor will 
regret its part in the program. 

Under this resolution I hope that the 
committee will find ways and means of 
determining just how far the adminis- 
tration intends to go. President Roose- 
velt, however, is in a position to make 
this clear without a congressional inves- 
tigation. The people of the Nation, 
through Congress, should call upon him 
to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Cotz]. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is because of my complete approval of 
the purposes of this resolution, and a 
recognition of the need that the investi- 
gation be made, that I am concerned 
about the wording of the resolution and 
take this time again to call to the atten- 
tion of the entire membership, but more 
particularly to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son], what I fear may be a restriction 
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on the scope of the investigation. As I 
interpret the resolution, the committees 
are directed to inquire only into the 
progress of the national-defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be amended, on page 1, line 4, by 
Striking out the words “of the progress.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Surrx of Vir- 
ginia: Page 1, beginning in line 4, strike out 
the words “of the progress.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The emendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
with the adoption of the amendment, the 
scope of the investigation now is for these 
two committees to inquire into the na- 
tional-defense program which unques- 
tionably includes labor disturbances, 
costs, collusion between contractors and 
bidders, location of plants, and the in- 
vestigation has no limit whatever. Fail- 
ure now on the part of these committees 
to inquire into the various phases of the 
subject which are of interest to all of us 
rests upon the committees themselves. 
I have every confidence that the gentle- 
man from Georgia, at least, representing 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, will see 
that the investigation is thorough, im- 
partial, and without restriction on the 
many phases of the cefense program. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan has 642 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Sumners] in order that he may ex- 
plain his position, which seems to be 
rather misunderstood, or uncertain, at 
least. 

Mr.SUMNERS of Texas. Mr.Speaker, 
of course, I did not say what my friend 
from Michigan understood me to say. It 
was a mistake perhaps to attempt to dis- 
cuss a matter of such importance in only 
1 minute. 

This is what I am trying to get across 
and I know it is important: In my judg- 
ment, and I reiterate it, the solution 
of these problems—the maintenance of 
local order—in the main has got to come 
from the people and from the States 
themselves. They have got to get in the 
game as the dominating controlling 
forces in our Government. I certainly 
did not mean that there is not the most 
vital and compelling Federal responsibil- 
ity in the situation with regard to these 
strikes. What I was trying to empha- 
size is that the States and the people of 
the States must cease to depend so much 
upon the Federal Government and must 
depend upon themselves to the limit of 
their ability before they come to the Fed- 
eral Government with regard to difficul- 
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ties that arise within their own jurisdic- 
tion. I think it is a good thing for States 
to keep open the factories within those 
States and to protect the people of those 
States against violence within the States 
from any source whatever. I do not 
mean by that that a tremendous obliga- 
tion—a great obligation—does not rest 
upon the Federal Government, upon the 
President, or upon the Congress with 
regard to these matters. But this Gov- 
ernment belongs to the people. They are 
the Government. It is not safe to depend 
too much upor. the Federal Government. 
The people had better find it out now 
before it is too late. 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr, COX. If I understand the gen- 
tleman’s statement correctly, it simply 
means that, unfortunately, there is not 
to be found in the Federal Government 
any very great enthusiasm for the appli- 
cation of pressure to any sort of a labor 
group? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
think they are bursting open with en- 
thusiasm. What I am trying to say, and 
I am indeed earnest about this, is this: 
I believe it would be a fine thing for the 
people of the communities and the States 
to begin to look to themselves and to their 
own States to deal with these problems 
and every other thing connected with 
their own governmental situation which 
they can deal with. This is a time to 
begin to take back a part of their powers 
they cught never to have surrendered; 
besides, it looks like they are going to 
have to take them back and attend to 
them if they are to be attended to, and 
the quicker they get at it the better. 
face DONDERO. Will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Where we have 
passed Federal legislation, which may be 
at the bottom of the conditions that have 
arisen in this country, does not the gen- 
tleman feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to the people 
of the States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. Do 
not misunderstand me. I think the Fed- 
eral Government is in the first instance 
responsible during this period of war pre- 
paredness. Do not misunderstand me 
about that. I do not think we are doing 
what we ought to do here quickly enough. 
It is really mighty difficult now. The 
thing I have been trying to get across for 
years and years is that our States have 
got to assume the responsibility of deal- 
ing with those things within their own 
governmental capacity. We are getting 
a, demonstration now of what happens to 
a people, any people, who want somebody 
else to do the governing. In making that 
statement I did not mean to absolve the 
Federal Government from its responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman 
realize that by the adoption of certain 
Federal laws and by the appointment 
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of certain types of people to enforce 
them, we have taken jurisdiction from 
the State with reference to a large num- 
ber of those problems? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That may 
be so. But the very idea of a governor 
appealing to the Federal Government 
to protect him physically against some 
people in his own State, in my opinion, 
is not the thing to do, and I do not be- 
lieve it is the helpful thing to do. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not true that we 
have passed laws that handicap him 
very seriously in that connection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Maybe so. 
But what is the use of dodging this? 
We have a big job to do. Why do you 
try to protect your own States in this 
country? I am trying to get the peo- 
ple and their States back on the job 
against discharging their governmental 
responsibilities. They have got to be- 
gin to take over or take out. You 
should not do it. I believe in a democ- 
racy, a real democracy, a government 
by the people, but they must govern. 

Mr. TABER. We must not protect 
the Federal Government or the Federal 
authorities from taking on their own 
responsibility for standing for that sort 
of situation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I know 
that. Why do you argue that with me? 
Do you not want to do the same thing? 
Why do you try to make an issue of 
this? I am trying my best to get every- 
body in the game. Everybody has got 
to do it if we win. Where they really 
begin to do their job they will see to 
it that Washington does its job. What 
we need is to have the amount of au- 
thority reversed in this country. It has 
been going from Washington down to 
the people. What we need is for it to 
come from the people up to Washington. 
That is the direction in which the cur- 
rent of authority in a true democracy 
moves. That is what I am trying to 
get started. Then we can get results. 
Why do you gentlemen on that side try 
to make an issue of what I said? 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
myself. 


Mr. Speaker, once upon a time there 
was a President by the name of Grover 
Cleveland. A question arose as to 
whether or not the Federal Government 
had any interest in the mails moving in 
interstate commerce. Labor disputes and 
a Strike threatened the dispatch of the 
mail. That President said, “The mail 
must go forward,” and the mail did go 
forward. 

Today we are confronted with inter- 
ference in the national-defense program. 
Labor strikes are the cause. Investiga- 
tion has served its purpose. The case 
has been diagnosed. We do not need 
further investigation and diagnosis in 
order to learn that the national defense 
is being interfered with by strikes. My 
hope is that we have a President who, 
even at this late hour, will come out boldly 
and announce to the country that “the 
national defense must go forward.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

Organized labor did much to elect Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. It apparently has faith 
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in him. A word from him at this time, 
making it clear that jurisdictional strikes 
and the like will not be tolerated by the 
Federal Government in the carrying out 
of our national-defense program, will be 
most effective. I mean a plain, under- 
standable, courageous declaration by the 
President. Will he take that stand and 
make that declaration? If not, why not? 


This is not the first time that I have 
urged such action on the part of the 
President. Indeed, that action is too long 
overdue. I am not in the habit of mak- 
ing speeches criticizing organized labor. 
In times like these I believe in accom- 
plishment rather than talk. As a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, I have 
heard Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Hillman, Under 
Secretary of War Patterson, and all the 
rest give their views concerning the na- 
tional-defense program. No definite po- 
sition against unwarranted and ofttimes 
unauthorized strikes in the national-de- 
fense program has been taken by any 
official in the present administration until 
Mr. Knudsen and Secretary Knox mus- 
tered courage enough to express their 
views in connection with the Allis- 
Chalmers strike. Apparently those con- 
trolling this strike have but contempt for 
the statement of Secretary Knox and Mr, 
Knudsen. Indeed, these gentlemen were 
queried by the head of the C. I. O., who 
is a member of the President’s mediation 
board, as to their authority to make any 
such suggestion in connection with the 
national defense. 


The time has arrived for action. 
There comes a time when patience ceases 
to be a virtue, and that time is now, so 
far as these national-defense strikes are 
concerned. Organized labor apparently 
does not realiz that it is digging its own 
grave; that the organized-labor move- 
ment, nurtured by Federal legislation as 
it has been, is committing suicide. You 
cannot convince me that the honest 
workingman in our mills and our fac- 
tories is responsible for this type of con- 
duct at this time. He is the unwilling 
or the unsuspecting victim of racketeer 
labor leadership. 


Labor has certain rights under the 
law, but labor has no rights or privi- 
leges that come before the preservation 
of our Government. Labor should not 
attempt to take advantage of our lack of 
preparedness in its endeavor to compel 
the unionizing of all of our factories and 
industrial activities. By the same token, 
industry has no right to more profits 
and more privileges than accorded in 
normal times. Each should realize its 
obligation and its patriotic duty to lay 
aside personal and organization gain and 
give all-out aid to the national defense. 


We have heard much about all-out aid 
in recent days, and right here is a good 
place to interpret those words into ac- 
tion in cur own behalf. This cannot be 
done if the national-defense program is 
to be sabotaged by strikes and lockouts. 
Again I repeat, investigation has diag- 
nosed the ailment. We must now have 
the prescription. If the President, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy, will take a few minutes off for 
a fireside chat and in no unmistakable 
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language make a courageous statement 
indicating that this interference with 
the national-defense program must 
cease here and now, in my judgment 
strikes and lockout troubles in the na- 
tional defense will end. Mr. President, 
we appeal to you. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield one-half minute to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, Marcantonio]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the language of the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee was brutally 
frank. It left no doubt in the mind of 
anyone as to what the purpose of this 
resolution is, namely, to constitute two 
great committees of this House into 
strike-breaking agencies. I therefore 
shall vote against this resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the remaining time on this 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution authorizes 
the Naval and Military Affairs Com- 
mittees to investigate the progress of 
national defense. I hope these com- 
mittees fully realize the responsibility 
which they voluntarily assume. 

I have had some experience in the 
investigation of labor difficulties and I 
want to warn these gentlemen that they 
cannot do this job thoroughly or as the 
American people expect them to do it by 
meeting once a week in committee at 
10:30 o’clock and adjourning at 12 
o’clock noon. I found it necessary to 
have these meetings running for week 
after week, beginning at 10 o’clock and 
ending at 5 in the afternoon. I hope 
these gentlemen will do the job we all 
expect them to do. 

There is but one thing the matter 
with the national-defense program, and 
there is no use in skirting around the 
situation; it is strikes and it is labor 
difficulties. That is the situation this 
House and the American people are 
going to expect these two legislative 
committees to investigate fully and fair- 
ly and thoroughly, and tell the American 
people the facts and tell the Congress 
what to do about it. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the matter with 
this labor situation? Let me read you 
the headlines emblazoned all the way 
across the front page of the Washington 
Post this morning: 

Call for Troops Reported in Allis Riots; 
State Police Asked to End Ford Sit-Down; 
Peace Efforts Fail, Coal Mines Shut Down, 


And we talk about getting ready to 
fight dictators on foreign shores. What 
about the dictators at home? 

The coal labor dictator has told you 
this morning that you shall not produce 
coal to turn the wheels of your factories. 
The labor dictators at the Ford plant 
have told you this morning that you shall 
not manufacture automobiles for defense 
in the biggest automobile factory in the 
world. The labor dictator in the Allis- 
Chalmers plant has told you that you 
shall not make machinery to manufac- 
ture the powder that the boys you have 
put in the Army at $30 a month must 
have to shoot. They have told you that 
you shall not manufacture the machinery 
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that will put your new destroyers out in 
your first line of defense. Yet I heard 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations say here the other day that 
we have appropriated 832,000, 000, 000 for 
preparation to fight dictators 3,000 miles 
away. Thirty-two billion dollars is near- 
ly one-half of the total annual income of 
the people of America. We have appro- 
priated $32,000,000,000 to fight dictators 
in Europe. And what are this Congress 
and this administration doing about dic- 
tators in your own country? [Applause.] 

What are we doing? Wesit here seeing 
the living example of a writhing, pros- 
trate France, and while we look at that 
and while we look at these headlines 
streamed across every paper in the 
United States this morning, what do we 
do? Blithely we vote to take a recess for 
10 days. Are we going to wake up some- 
day, gentlemen of this House, and resume 
the responsibility that is ours, or are we 
going to do as France did? 

Let us look for just one moment at the 
history of the Allis-Chalmers strike. I 
wish I had the time to go into it fully. 
What happened there? There was an 
election called by a man who is the head 
of that union, the Allis-Chalmers dic- 
tator, if you please. He demanded an 
election of the members of that union to 
decide whether they would strike. When 
they voted at his dictation, he stuffed 
the ballot box with over 2,000 votes. This 
was proven and subsequently admitted 
by the union. He called that strike in a 
vital national-defense industry. It has 
now proceeded for over 60 days and noth- 
ing has been done about it. In the last 
10 days the Dies committee has given 
you indubitable proof of the long “red,” 
Communist record of the leader and dic- 
tator of that union, and still we have 
done nothing about it. 

After a while, when the forgery of the 
ballots in that plant was disclosed and 
admitted, the Secretary of the Navy and 
Mr. Knudsen sent a joint telegram to 
both the employer and the employees, 
appealing to them to return to their du- 
ties and resume this vital work for na- 
tional defense. What happened then? 
Why, a few days previous to that we had 
just had appointed a mediation commis- 
sion, a mediation commission to settle 
these difficulties, and what happened to 
Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Knox? Immedi- 
ately they were rebuked by Mr. Murray, a 
member of your Mediation Commission, 
for having called upon those people to 
do away with that fraudulent strike and 
go to work for their country. 

So this morning at the Allis-Chalmers 
strike “red” insurrection and rebellion 
prevail. You can call it by any other 
name you want, but that is what it is. 
Blood flows in that strike area over a 
strike that was called after a fraudulent 
election, a strike brought about by a 
“red” Communist, who is dictator of la- 
bor in that section. 

What do we find at the Ford factory? 
We find the old technique of the sit-down 
strike. What is the sit-down strike? 
Call it what you will, it is anarchy, noth- 
ing more and nothing less. [Applause.] 

With those questions confronting us, 
what are we going to do about them? 
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The headlines again: 

Cali icr troops reported in Allis riots; State 
police asked to end Ford sit-down; peace 
efforts fail, coal mines shut don. 


What are we, the chosen representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, 
going to do about it? That is the ques- 
tion you must answer. I say to you that 
the people of this country are not going 
to be satisfied with the answer that we 
must do nothing for fear we may offend 
somebody’s delicate sensibilities. The 
people of this country are not going to be 
satisfied because somebody tells the Con- 
gress of the United States that you ought 
to do nothing but take a 10-day vacation. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Marcantonio) 
there were—ayes 155, noes 4. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
eighty-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 327, nay 1, not voting 101, as 
follows: 


[Roll No, 41] 
YEAS—327 

Allen, Il. Cartwright Eberharter 
Allen, La Case, S. Dak. Edelstein 
Anderson, Calif. Casey. Mass. Edmiston 
Anderson, Chapman Eliot Mass. 

N. Mex Chenoweth Elliott, Calif, 
Andresen, n Ellis 

August H, Claypool Elston 
Andrews Cluett Engel 
Angell Englebright 
Arends Coffee, Nebr. ddis 
Arnold Coffee, Wash. Fellows 
Barnes Cole, Md. Fenton 
Barry Cole, N. T. Fitzgerald 
Bates, Ky. Collins Fitzpatrick 
Bates, Mass. Colmer Fi 
Baumhart Connery Fogarty 
Beam Cooley Folger 
Beckworth Cooper Ford, Leland M. 
Beiter Costello Ford, Miss. 
Bennett Courtney Ford, Thomas F. 
Bishop x Fulmer 
Blackney Cravens Gale 
Bland Crawford Gamble 
Boggs Creal Gathings 
Boland Crowther Gavagan 
Bolles Culkin Gearhart 
Boren Cullen Gehrmann 
Bradley, Mich. Cunningham Gerlach 
Bradley, Pa. Curtis Geyer, Calif. 
Brooks D'Alesandro Gibson 
Brown, Ga Davis, Ohio Gilchrist 
Brown, Ohio Davis, Tenn, Gillie 
Bryson Day Gore 
Buck Delaney Gossett 
Buckley, N. Y. Dickstein Graham 
Bulwinkle Disney Granger 
Burch Ditter Gregory 
Burdick Dondero Guyer, Kans 
Burgin Doughton Gwynne 
Byrne Downs Haines 
Canfield Doxey Hall, 
Cannon, Mo. Drewry Edwin Arthur 
Capozzoli Durham Hall, 
Carlson Dworshak Leonard W. 
Carter Eaton eck 
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Hancock Mansfield Scott 
Hare Martin, Mass. Scrugham 
Harrington Mason Secrest 
May Shafer, Mich. 
Hart Merritt Shanley 
Harter Meyer, Md. Sheppard 
Hertley Michener Short 
Hébert Mills, Ark. Sikes 
Heffernan Mills, La. Simpson 
Hendricks Mitchell Smith, Conn. 
Monroney Smith, Meine 
Hill, Wash Moser Smith, Chio 
Hobbs Mundt Smith, Va 
Holbrock Murdock Smith, Wash. 
Holmes Murray Smith, W. Va. 
Hook Nelson Snyder 
Houston Norrell Somers, N. Y. 
Hull O’Brien, Mich. South 
Hunter O'Connor Sparkman 
Imhoff O'Hara Spence 
Izac O'Leary Springer 
Jackson Oliver Starnes, Ala, 
Jacobsen O'Neal Stefan 
Jarrett O'Toole Stevenson 
,Ohio Pace Sumner, Ill. 
Jensen Paddock Sumners, Tex. 
Johnson, Ill Patman Sutphin 
Johnson, Ind. Patton Taber 
Johnson, Pearson Talle 
Luther A. Pfeifer, Tarver 
Johnson, Joseph L. Tenerowicz 
Lyndon B. Pheiffer, Terry 
Johnson, Okla. WilliamT. Thill 
Johnson, W. Va. Pierce Thom 
Jones Pittenger Thomas, Tex. 
Jonkman Plauché Thomason 
Kean Plumley Tibbott 
Keefe Powers am 
Kefauver Priest Tolan 
Kennedy, Rabaut Traynor 
Martin J. Ramspeck Van Zandt 
Kennedy, Randolph Vincent, Ky. 
Michael J. Rankin, Miss. Vinson, Ga. 
gh Rankin, Mont. Voorhis, Calif. 
Kerr „II. Vorys. Ohio 
Kilday Reed, N. Y. Vreeland 
Kinzer , . Wadsworth 
Knutson Rich Walter 
Kopplemann Richards ‘ard 
Kunkel Rivers Weaver 
Landis Robertson, Wene 
N. = West 
Larrabee Robertson, Va. Whelchel 
Lea Robinson, Utah Whittington 
Leavy Rockefeller Wigglesworth 
Rodgers, Pa. Williams 
Lewis Rogers, Wilson 
Ludlow Rogers, Okla. Winter 
Lynch Rolph Wolcott 
McCormack R Woifenden, Pa. 
McGranery Rutherford Wolverton, N. J. 
McIntyre Sabath Woodruff, Mich, 
McKeough Sacks Woodrum, Va. 
McLaughlin Sanders Worley 
Lean Sasscer Wright 
McMillan Satterfield Young 
Magnuson Sauthoff Zimmerman 
Mahon Schulte 
N NAY—1 
Marcantonio 
NOT VOTING—101 
Andersen, Gifford Maciejewski 
H. Carl Grant, Ala. Maciora 
Baldwin Grant, Ind. Martin, Iowa 
Barden Green tt 
Bell Harness Myers, Pa. 
Bender Healey Nichols 
Bloom Hei orton 
Boehne Hill, Colo, O'Brien, N. Z. 
Bolton Hinshaw O'Day 
Bonner Hoffman ers 
Boykin Hope Patrick 
Buckler, Minn. Howell Peterson, Fla. 
p Jarman Peterson, Ga, 
Cannon, Fla. Jenks, N. H. Ploeser 
Celler Jennings Poage 
Chiperfield Johns Ramsay 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Reece, Tenn. 
Clevenger Kee Rizley 
Copeland Kelley, Pa, Robsion, Ky. 
Crosser Kelly, II. Romjue 
Dewey Kilburn Scanlon 
Dies Kirwan Schaefer, Il. 
Dingell Kleberg Schuetz 
Dirksen Kocialkowski 
Domengeaux heridan 
Douglas Lambertson Smith, Pa. 
Duncan LeCompte Steagall 
Fish McArdle Stearns, N. H. 
Flaherty McGehee Stratton 
Flannery McGregor Sullivan 
Forand Sweeney 
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Taylor Wasielewski Wheat 
Thomas, N. J. Weiss White 
Treadway Welch Toungdahl 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Duncan with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Celler With Mr, Maas. 

Mr. Patrick with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Bell with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Peterson of Florida with Mr. O’Brien of 
New York. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Martin 
of Iowa. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Hill of Colorado. 

Mr. Sullivan with Mr. Stearns of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Harness. 

Mr. Maciora with Mr. Buckler of Minnesota. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. McArdle with Mrs. O'Day. 

Mr. Flannery with Mr. Wasielewski. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Smith of Pennsylvania. 

12 Maciejewski with Mr. Myers of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Dingeil with Mr. White. 

Mr. Shannon with Mr. Scanlon. 

Mr. Boehne with Mr. Treadway. 

Mr. Grant of Alabama with Mr. Ploeser. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Steagall with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Koclalkowski with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 

Mr. Poage with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Johns. 

Mr. Camp with Mr. Copeland. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Schuetz with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Heidinger. 

Mr. Romjue with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Wheat. 

Mr, Kleberg with Mr. H. Carl Andersen. 

Mr. Kramer with Mr. Mott. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Grant of Indiana, 

Mr. Kee with Mr, Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Forand with Mr. Lambertson. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Dewey. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE, AND THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4276) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Federal judi- 
ciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that, Mr. Speaker, may I ask my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CARTER], the ranking member on the 
minority side, if we may not have some 
agreement as to general debate. I would 
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suggest that we proceed with general de- 
bate for today and then read the first 
paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that arrangement would be satisfactory 
if it is the disposition of the leadership 
to continue in session until late in the 
afternoon, so we may give those who 
desire to speak an opportunity to hs 
heard, 

Mr. RABAUT, A number of Mem- 
bers have indicated that they would like 
to leave tomorrow night, and in order to 
accomplish that we would have to com- 
plete general debate on the bill today and 
read the bill for amendment tomorrow, as 
the bill contains about 100 pages. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4276), the State, 
Commerce, Justice, and Federal judiciary 
appropriation bill, 1942, with Mr. LUTHER 
A. JOHNSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations comes 
before the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union today with 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, Justice, and 
the judiciary for the fiscal year of 1942. 
Taking the whole bill into consideration, 
it is $31,010,489 under the 1941 appro- 
priation act. The Department of State 
is reduced below the estimate of the 
Budget $425,667. The Department of 
Commerce exceeds the Budget by $680,- 
699. The Justice Department is below 
the Budget by $673,290, and the Budget 
estimate for the judiciary is reduced by 
$455,222. The total figure beneath the 
Budget for all four departments is 
$873,480. 

This committee began its hearings on 
January 29, and for 9 weeks has sat daily, 
morning and afternoon, with the excep- 
tion of the afternoons of the week of the 
lend-lease bill. The hearings comprise 
some 2,000 pages and are set forth in 
three volumes. I wish, as chairman of 
the committee, publicly to refer to the 
diligence of the individual members of 
the committee, my colleagues, Mr. KERR, 
of North Carolina; Mr. Hank, of South 
Carolina; Mr. Huston of Kansas; Mr. 
Beam, of Illinois; Mr. HARRINGTON, of 
Iowa; and then to the ranking Republi- 
can member, Mr. CARTER of California; 
Mr. STEFAN, of Nebraska; and Mr. JONES, 
of Ohio. I would indeed be remiss in 
my duty this day were I to fail in the 
name of the committee to make reference 
to the devotion and ability of the clerk 
of the committee, a faithful servant in 
the Congress, Mr. Jack McFall. Yes, my 
colleagues, your committee has labored 
long and diligently to bring you a bill 
that has had the consideration that legis- 
lative matters deserve. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


In an upset world the Department of 
State is the five senses of your Uncle 
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Sam, and this bill deals with the appro- 
priation for this agency. The changes in 
the map of Europe have imposed new 
burdens upon our Foreign Service offi- 
cers. Costs of living have been affected 
and loyalty to their posts havs brought 
attendant hardships, Some 20 missions 
and consuiatéS abroad have been closed, 
nut the ever alert Department has seen 
fit to open some 31 new consulate posts. 
World-wide developments approve such 
observations. As is set forth in the re- 
port, the statement of Secretary Hull be- 
fore the committee is recommended for 
the reading of the House membership. It 
will be found on pages 1 to 11, inclusive. 

The Budget estimates for the Depart- 
ment of State call for an appropriation 
for $21,719,467. After a careful and de- 
tailed survey of each item, your commit- 
tee has recommended a sum of $21,- 
293,800. This is a reduction of $425,667 
in the Budget estimates. 

When it is noted that a sum of $18,- 
000,000 is required for work in the De- 
partment solely devoted to our foreign 
relations, and that returns or receipts 
accruing to the Government amount to 
approximately $4,000,000 it will be seen 
that the taxpayers’ bill for this all-impor- 
tant right arm of their Uncle Sam 
amounts to approximately $14,000,000. 
The hearings before the commitiee, 
amounting to some 500 pages, stand as 
evidence of the committee's devotion to 
the task, and while time will not permit 
a detailed reference to each item in the 
Department, a survey of the report, how- 
ever, sets forth the condensed decision 
and the reason therefor. 

Office of the Secretary 

The committee has made reduction in 
the salaries of the Secretary’s office in the 
item of contingent and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, in the Passport Division, and for 
the collecting and editing of official pa- 
pers for the Territories of the United 
States. It has made a reduction of 
$25,000 in the item of ambassadors and 
ministers, and of $50,000 in the foreign 
service building fund. 

Emergency fund for the President 

I wish to call particular attention to 
the language in the report concerning 
the emergency fund: 

Emergency fund for the President: An item 
of $53,000 appears in the bill for the first 
time to meet the expenses incident to the 
maintenance of the Division of Controls. 
During the current year the President al- 
lotted $50,000 from his emergency fund to set 
up this division which has as one of its chief 
functions the issuance of export licenses. 
As additional commodities are placed on the 
export restriction list, the work of this divi- 
sion is correspondingly increased. Some in- 
dication of this step-up in the volume of work 
is indicated by the fact that whereas some 
time ago this division was issuing 100 or 150 
licenses per week, recently they had increased 
this license issuance to approximately 2,000 
à day. 


Under contributions and quotas deal- 
ing with various types of international 
organizations, conventions, and so forth, 
the committee has seen fit to reduce the 
appropriation for the International La- 
bor Organization by $2,000. They feel 
justified in doing it insomuch as the of- 
fice of the organization is now located in 
Montreal, Canada, and the long journey 
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to Geneva of former days is now unneces- 
sary for the meeting. The committee 
also struck from the bill thé sum of $47,- 
856, that sum belng the proposed con- 
triputioh to the American Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, Italy. At a time 
like this it was considered to be a waste 
of money and the cry for economy comes 
from all places except for national de- 
fense. 
Cultural relations program 


This activity in the State Department 
is devoted to the good-neighbor policy. 
It is a builder of good will and better 
understanding with our neighbors in 
South and Central America. The 
Budget allowance for the fiscal year of 
1942 is $877,950. The committee re- 
garded this program of vital importance. 
In the report will be found an itemized 
break-down setting forth the sum al- 
lowed for the various activities in the 
cultural relations program for the fiscal 
year 1942 totaling $877,390. In this con- 
nection I wish to quote from the report 
as follows: 


The cultural-relations program has been 
under way for less than a year, hence it is 
still too early to evaluate the results that are 
being attained. Again, even after the pro- 
gram has matured, it will probably be difficult 
in many cases to place a monetary value on 
a program of this kind. We are not in the 
business of buying good will. We are en- 
deavoring to extend a helping hand to our 
neighbors to the south of us, in order that 
they may be in a better position on the 
strength of the facts that we present them, to 
make a fairer evaluation of us and have a 
better understanding of our ways, means, 
and methods of life. In turn, our contacts 
with them cannot but serve to enrich our 
own knowledge of their problems and prin- 
ciples of life and pursuit of happiness. 

There is no thought of indulging in any 
propagandizing. There is no thought of any 
proselyting. 

The program is a straightforward American 
approach to learning more about our neigh- 
bors and having our neighbors know more 
about us. By this means we can and are 
making the good-nelghbor policy something 
more than an empty word. 


As with most appropriation subcom- 
mittees considerable knowledge is always 
gained by your committee in the many 
statements that are encouraged “off the 
record.” It developed before the subeom- 
mittee that private interests are so con- 
ducting themselves in their business 
negotiations in South America as prac- 
tically to wipe out by a single action the 
good that has been done in the cultural- 
relations program. 

Among others, I am referring particu- 
larly to the movie industry, which unfor- 
tunately placed the picture, Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington, on review. This 
industry, as an agency, has been most 
alert to the war situation and has used 
its strategic position to influence public 
opinion. Equal devotion demands a con- 
duct of their enterprises, especially with 
our neighbors to the south, so as to pre- 
serve at least the good will of the few 
remaining countries with whom we have 
cultural relations. In other words, it 
was the opinion of the committee, and 
the State Department was so advised, 
that all business is to take a little broader 
view than that of a strictly monetary 
consideration. 
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The devotion and the character of the 
personnel in the Department of State is 
worthy of the highest commendation of 
the Congress, and their frankness in 
presenting their problems to the com- 
mittee was of a manner to merit uni- 
versal praise. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


For the Department of Commerce the 
committee has appropriated $112,228,000. 
This amount is $35,298,272 below the ap- 
propriation for 1941, but due te a favor- 
able consideration by the committee for 
civil pilot training the amount appro- 
priated for the entire Department re- 
sults in an increase over the Budget esti- 
mate of $680,699. The committee has 
agreed with the Budget estimate in some 
of the agencies of this Department but 
has seen fit to reduce its amounts below 
the Budget in many of the agencies re- 
sulting in an increase for the subdivision 
of Civil Aeronautics of $1,179,014. 


Office of the Secretary 


The Budget estimate for the Office of 
the Secretary was $494,800. The com- 
mittee approved $488,000. The increase 
is for additional personnel in the offices 
of the Secretary, the Solicitor, and the 
Chief Clerk. It also allowed additional 
personnel in the division of Personnel, 
Supervision, and Management now sub- 
jected to an increased load because of 
the expansion of the national-defense 
program. The report commends the ad- 
ministrative officers for the attention 
given to the committee’s suggestion that 
the method of detailing employees from 
one division to another be corrected. 


Printing and binding 


Under the item of printing and bind- 
ing the committee has eliminated the esti- 
mate of $32,000 for the publication of bul- 
letin “W” by the Weather Bureau. This 
Bulletin W“ is printed by the Depart- 
ment on a 5-year basis at a cost of 
$163,500. The purpose is to supply sta- 
tistical meteorological data for each 
county in the country since the year 1874. 
The usefulness of such a bulletin is un- 
questionable but the deferment for 1 
year in the beginning of its publication 
will not result in material damage. 


National Inventor’s Council Service Staff 


This agency came into being as a result 
of moneys from the President’s emergency 
fund. Scientists and inventors under this 
council devote themselves to the study of 
suggestions relating to national defense. 
Suggestions of all kinds are reviewed by 
this eminent group composed of 12 mem- 
bers. The committee has allowed the 
sum of $150,000. 

Bureau of the Census 

The cost of the Sixteenth Census, the 
data for which has now been gathered, is 
estimated to be $53,250,000. This sum 
includes $8,000,000 for the housing census. 
It might be interesting to observe the cost 
of the last four decennial censuses from 
1910 to 1940: 


Thirteenth Census, 1910— $15, 000, 000 
Fourteenth Census, 1920 23, 300, 000 
Fifteenth Census, 1930 39, 507, 580 
Sixteenth Census (estimate), 

— — eee 53, 250, 000 
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It may well be said that the census just 
taken will result in the greatest amount 
of factual data that has ever been avail- 
able to the Nation. The committee has 
allowed an appropriation in the sum of 
$6,800,000 for the completion of the 3- 
year program for this work. It will be 
observed that an estimate of $110,000 was 
approved, for the purpose of searching 
census records, to apply age information 
in connection with Social Security bene- 
fits. This particular division in the 
Census office in 1940 had 100,000 unan- 
swered requests on hand. This has now 
been reduced to 65,000 due to the com- 
mittee’s attention to the Bureau’s appeal. 
We look for a further reduction in the 
arrearage in this service to the people. 

Office of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics 

Some years ago this activity was in 
the Bureau of Air Commerce and at 
that time was before this committee. 
So the older members of the committee 
were not wholly unacquainted with the 
requirement for air navigation. Due, 
however, to the reorganization plan No. 
IV, the President placed the Administra- 
tor for Civil Aeronautics under the juris- 
diction of the Commerce Department. 
So, again, this agency returns to its 
first love. It sure was an infant when 
we had it before and the committee was 
certainly surprised to see what a husky 
child had been developed. Most thor- 
ough hearings were had concerning this 
agency, dealing as it does with the de- 
velopments in the field of civil aeronau- 
tics, and we have dwelt at lensth with 
the affairs of the office of the Admin- 
istrator, general administration, mainte- 
nance and operation of air navigation 
facilities, technical developments, en- 
forcement of safety regulations, estab- 
ment of air navigation facilities, civil 
pilot training, maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Washington National Air- 
port, and the development of the landing 
areas. 

During the current fiscal year a total 
of $103,142,637 was made available to 
this agency to carry on their varied and 
important activities. For the next fis- 
cal year the committee is recommending 
an appropriation of $78,677,000, or a 
reduction of $24,465,637. Although the 
action taken results in this considerable 
decrease as compared with funds avail- 
able for the current year, the amount 
carried is, nonetheless, approximately 
$1,180,000 in excess of the Budget esti- 
mate. 

In connection with the reorganization 
referred to whereby the office of Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics became a 
part of the Department of Commerce, 
information furnished the committee in- 
dicated that as a result of the reor- 
ganization a saving of $321,000 was 
effected. 

The developments that have taken 
place in the field of civil aeronautics 
during the past 3 years are perhaps 
greater than those in the previous 35 
years. There are now some 17,000 
civilian planes in operation, and during 
the last fiscal year the regularly estab- 
lished air transport companies and pri- 
vate flyers flew a total of 348,500,000 
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miles. The following table is illustra- 
tive of the increase in airplane mileage 
flown in the last 5 years by all air car- 
riers and private planes: 


Year Miles flown 
8 99.;ͤ;—fů 8 164, 532. 000 
Er y PORN aa E PPRD Pe 177, 896, 000 
A 207, 656, 000 
OG eee ae hive eerie 268, 844, 000 
—— be nies im ia 348, 482, 000 


While this tremendous development in 
this mode of transportation was taking 
place a commendable record was also 
being built up in the matter of air safety. 
For example, in the fiscal year 1938, the 
air lines flew approximately 13,400,000 
miles per passenger fatality. In the 
fiscal year 1939 this figure had increased 
to 18,400,000 miles. In the calendar year 
1940, however, the figure jumped to 
36,260,000 miles, or an improvement of 
170 percent over the fiscal year 1938, and 
practically a 100-percent improvement 
over the fiscal year 1939. 

It was also brought out at the hearings 
that the Government is paying rental 
costs of airways traffic control stations 
located at many of the airports through- 
out the country. The position of the 
committee in this matter is the same as 
expressed under the appropriation for 
the Weather Bureau. The Government 
is paying large sums of money to main- 
tain a service of personnel and equip- 
ment dedicated to the public safety, and 
we feel that the least contribution that 
should be made by the municipalities or 
those owning the airports is to provide 
free rental for the personnel of this 
agency including all housing services. 
The policy of the Department should be 
directed in the future to the attain- 
ment of this end. The appropriation for 
air navigation facilities are for both 
maintenance of existing facilities and for 
establishment of new facilities. The pro- 
gram under this heading in the judg- 
ment of the committee appeared to be 
somewhat ambitious and the committee 
has allowed for this worthy purpose the 
sum of $14,000,000 which, however, is a 
reduction of $236,000 under the Budget 
estimate. The committee has not un- 
dertaken to approve or disapprove sal- 
aries for personnel but has placed this 
decision with the Administrator. The 
report carries language directing the Ad- 
ministrator to establish the personnel on 
a yearly basis. There are at this time, 
according to the evidence presented to 
the committee, 173 airplanes in the De- 
partment and the committee feels it 
proper that the Department should have 
this type of vehicle for their transporta- 
tion purposes. In an effort to control 
costs the committee has made known to 
the Department the policy as to the pur- 
chase and use of automobiles, so that the 
agency may be governed as to expendi- 
tures and the usage as to miles flown 
and age of vehicle. 

The committee adopted the policy some 
few years ago of not allowing funds for 
the exchange of passenger motorcars 
until they have attained the age of at 
least 3 years and have been driven at 
least 50,000 miles. The committee will 
expect the office of the Administrator to 
be governed by this expression of policy. 
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Also there is a policy as to the cost of 
cars and the committee will look forward 
to similar information from this bureau 
as to the standardization of airplane ve- 
hicles, 

Technical development 


The committee has allowed $500,000 for 
this work during the next fiscal year and 
has approved of the Administrator’s re- 
quest that such parts of this sum as he 
deems proper may be used in payment to 
private industry for study in this field. 
Under the heading of “Air navigation fa- 
cilities” the committee has approved the 
proposal for the high-frequency ranges 
and accordingly 57 ultra-high-frequency 
ranges will be installed and 11 airport 
radio-blind-landing systems were also 
approved. The Army is now acquiring 
equipment to take advantage of these 
improved facilities. It is also being in- 
stalled by many of the commercial air 
liners. We understand that the cost per 
plane amounts to about $650,000. An ex- 
perimental station equipped with these 
facilities is in operation at Indianapolis. 


Civilian pilot training 


In 709 colleges and 211 noncollege units 
courses are given for civilian pilot train- 
ing. The training consists of 2 courses, 
primary and secondary. Of the 35,000 
taking the first course, 18,000 have com- 
pleted it; of the 4,000 taking the second- 
ary course, 1,500 have completed it. In- 
vestigation has brought to the commit- 
tee’s attention the fact that 4,800 of the 
trainees have entered the air service of 
the armed forces of the Nation and 941 
of the instructors have left the service 
to supply trained personnel in the na- 
tional-defense units; 22 percent of the 
new cadets to the air forces of the Army 
and the Navy have come from the C. A. A, 
program. The committee was somewhat 
surprised to learn that the Navy has 
looked with approval to this program 
and has given to the graduates of the 
secondary course a credit of 33 hours of 
service. The Army, on the other hand, 
to the apparent discouragement of those 
who have been schooled in the C. A. A. 
and as graduates from the first and sec- 
ondary courses, except on one occasion, 
has placed these boys back to scratch at 
the beginning of their primer class or on 
an even footing with the lads inducted 
into the service and who know nothing 
about a plane or its mechanism. This 
treatment on the part of the Army of 
these trainees did not sit well with the 
committee, as is evidenced by the record 
in the hearings. The following sentence 
has been placed in the report with a view 
toward effecting the desired results: 

There should be complete understanding 
and cooperation among the Army, Navy, and 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to the end 
that they will all work together for the con- 
summation of the main purpose of the whole 
national-defense effort—preparation of our 


citizens to meet the emergency if and when 
it arrives. 


The safety record of the civilian pilot- 
training program deserves a broadcast. 
From a total of 40,000 students in some 
form of training there register 17 fatali- 
ties. Life-insurance companies have 
given heed to this splendid record. Pol- 
icies originally costing $30 a thousand for 
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civil pilot-training students can now se- 
cure a $3,000 life-insurance policy and 
$1,000 hospitalization protection for $9. 
For the current year there was appro- 
priated $37,000,000 for civilian pilot 
training. The Budget estimate for 1942 
reduced this item to $18,000,000. The 
committee is mindful of the ambition of 
the youth of this Nation to fly. The 
committee recognizes the great need of 
pilots by the national-defense program. 
The story of the progress of Germany in 
its development of pilots and the results 
obtained thus far in the conflict abroad 
stands in the minds of the committee as 
a warning to the Nation, the decision of 
the Budget to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. As a result of the Versailles Treaty 
the use of power planes in Germany was 
reduced to a minimum, but pilots were 
nevertheless developed. Children were 
taught in simple division not to quarter 
an apple but to tell of the parts of a 
plane. From 8 to 12 years of age as part 
of the school curriculum they made small 
models. From 14 to 18 they joined the 
gliders’ club, and 100,000 of them a year 
were busy in that occupation. The next 
step was a development of the flyers, 
25,000 a year, and so today America is 
air minded. Walk into the homes of 
this country and ask them what the 
C. A. A. is and you will be told it is the 
place where the boys are trained to fly 
for the Army and the Navy. The com- 
mittee has increased this appropriation 
above the Budget $7,000,000. It is still 
$12,000,000 less than the amount allo- 
cated to the agency in 1941. The civil- 
ian pilot training under the program 
with over 700 institutions cooperating 
brings this activity within reach of the 
boys and girls in every section of our 
land. Were the Budget estimate to pre- 
vail, this opportunity to serve and to 
learn would be denied to many in the 
Nation, for a considerable percentage of 
the schools would have to be stricken 
from the list. 


Maintenance and operation of Washington 
National Airport 


The revenue that will accrue from con- 
cessions at this airport will amount to 
approximately $400,000. The committee 
dwelt at some length concerning the fees 
charged commercial companies and ex- 
pressed its views to the Administrator 
concerning the establishment of rates 
more in keeping with the services the 
Government is rendering. 

Development of landing areas 

Airport landing fields are a vital part 
of the defense program. An appropria- 
tion of $40,000,000 was made for the cur- 
rent year to begin the program. All air- 
ports to be improved are listed on pages 
599 to 683. The cost of such improve- 
ment is also set forth. You will recall 
that the Government buys no land, builds 
no buildings from the funds appropriated, 
but it does improve airfields publicly 
owned. The entire airport program 
covers landing fields totaling 4,000. It is 
a 6-year program. The fields, as you will 
recall, are divided into four subdivisions, 
and the total cost of this field program 
is approximately $560,000,000. 

The Budget had proposed an expendi- 
ture of $33,500,000 to complete the pro- 
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gram during the next fiscal year. If that 
sum had been allowed, it would still have 
been necessary that $47,500,000 of Works 
Progress Administration moneys be used 
to supplement the appropriation of $33,- 
500,000. While the contribution of Works 
Progress Administration to the fulfill- 
ment of the plan entails a larger total 
cost than would be required if all of the 
work were performed by the Adminis- 
trator’s office, nonetheless the committee 
feels that it is desirable that Works Prog- 
ress Administration labor be used as 
much as possible on Federal projects. 
Further than that, from the standpoint 
of the morale of the workers, it is cer- 
tainly desirable that they be afforded 
opportunities such as this in order that 
they may add their bit to the fulfillment 
of the national-defense program. 

The committee has proposed, therefore, 
to reduce the estimate for this landing 
area development work from $33,500,000 
to $28,500,000, thus making it essential 
that funds amounting to $47,050,000 be 
contributed by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration to complete the entire pro- 
gram. 

The following tabulation gives an over- 
all picture of the number of projects and 
the cost thereof. 


Cost summary of 250-airport program 


Number of projects in program 250 
Number of projects placed un- 
der way with funds now on 
pT Les ike cc Sp eee 188 
Number of projects to be fully 
completed to ultimate desired 
classification this fiscal year- 45 
Number of projects on which 
work is proposed for the next 
SIONS. SON air a 205 
= 


Total estimated cost of 250- 
airport program exclusive of 
Work Projects Administra- 
tion labor furnished this fis- 
T $113, 550, 000 
Estimated value of Work Proj- 
ects Administration labor fur- 


nished this fiscal year 9, 000, 000 
DotA 122, 550, 000 
Ss 
Funds now available: 
For construction, act of 
S 9; 1040-an 38, 000, 000 
Estimated value of Work 
Projects Administration 
labor made available, 
present fiscal year 9, 000, 000 
. 47, 000, 000 
Balance required for full com- 
pletion of 250-airport pro- 
CT 75, 550, 000 
Amount in bill to apply to com- 
pletion of program 28, 500, 000 
Balance representing cost of 
work remaining to complete 
program to be undertaken by 
Work Projects Administra- 
CP 47, 050, 000 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 


Under the President’s reorganization 
plan the Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
now set forth as a Civil Aeronautics 
Board and placed by Executive order 
in the Department of Commerce. It 
therefore comes to this committee as 
such this year for the first time. The 
Board is charged by law with complete 
authority covering all phases of civilian 
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aeronautics. It is a big job in a rapidly 
expanding industry. The committee 
approved the sum of $1,153,000 which 
was $28,175 under the Budget for the 
salaries and expenditures of the Board. 
During the year 1940 the personnel of 
the Board investigated 455 accidents 
involving loss of life or serious injury. 
There is a table in the hearings on 
page 327. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


For the current fiscal year the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is operating under an appropriation of 
$2,213,000. The committee is recom- 
mending an appropriation of $2,217,000 
for next year. This is less than the 
Budget estimate by approximately $50,- 
000. It was proposed to devote approx- 
imately $60,000 of the increase allowed 
by the Budget for next year in making 
two specialized studies and establishing 
a new division in the Department. As 
far as the small business division which 
the Bureau seeks to set up, the com- 
mittee finds no objection. It seems 
patent that there are a good many serv- 
ices the Government can render to 
small business that are needed and that 
will be of real assistance to small enter- 
prises in endeavoring to maintain their 
position in the economic life of the coun- 
try. Thirty thousand dollars was sought 
for this purpose. The projected study 
of the national-income distribution by 
size of the income is not regarded in a 
favorable light by the committee. 
Funds totaling $11,600 were provided 
by the Budget for an analysis of the 
national income in terms of the final 
product. The committee recognizes that 
a study of this nature will perhaps be 
of measurable value in the economic 
decisions surrounding post-war adjust- 
ment and have placed their stamp of 
approval on this expenditure. An over- 
all reduction of $46,640 has been made, 
however, in the appropriation for the 
departmental salaries and expenses, as it 
is the considered judgment of the com- 
mittee that many of the surveys, inves- 
tigations, and reports that the Bureau is 
getting out at the present time are not 
of such immediate value that they can- 
not yield to the demand for economy to 
cope with our stupendous national- 
defense expenditure. The explanation 
of some of the studies being conducted 
by the Bureau gives the impression that 
it is a question of laboring to find some- 
thing to do. All theoretical studies must 
be dispensed with at this time and em- 
phasis placed exclusively upon services 
that are absolutely needed to maintain 
a healthy national economy. 

You will note from the table at the end 
of the report that we have given proper 
consideration to the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, the Patent 
Office, and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


Weather Bureau 


For the first time the committee has 
had the consideration of the appropria- 
tion for the Weather Bureau and when 
you comment upon the weather remem- 
ber that it is a vital question as far as ex- 
pense is concerned to your Uncle Sam. 
For the Weather Bureau enjoyed our con- 
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sideration to the expense of $7,348,000. 
This was $91,740 beneath the Budget 
estimate. The Weather Bureau as you 
will recall was formerly in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Under the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan it was placed 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
sum allotted is an increase of $66,100 
over the current year appropriation and 
as I said previously is a reduction of 
$91,740 in the Budget estimate. The 
committee had an observation to make 
which the chairman feels should be re- 
corded here. 

One of the items which has given the 
committee considerable concern is the 
fact that the Weather Bureau is com- 
pelled to pay for the cost of heat and 
light in the offices they occupy in certain 
airports throughout the country. The 
Weather Bureau is an agency serving the 
immediate locality where it is located 
and certainly is essentially an integral 
part of the operations of the air lines 
coming in and going out of any particu- 
lar airport. 

Rendering such a specialized and use- 
ful local service as it does, therefore, the 
Government should not be called upon to 
be out of pocket for the expense of main- 
taining these offices on airport property. 
The committee will expect that presen- 
tation of the committee’s views be made 
in the necessary quarters in order that 
this charge may be liquidated. 

The committee feels there are many 
places in the country where expense that 
ought to be borne locally is heaped upon 
the Federal agencies and this is one case 
that was discovered in the Weather Bu- 
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[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 15 minutes. 

I think it was Mark Twain who said, 
“Everybody talks about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it” but your 
Uncle Sam is doing considerable study 
about it, not that he wants to change 
it but he wants to know how and where 
it is. Information concerning the 
weather has always been most highly 
regarded by agriculture but now with 
the new use of the sea of the air it is 
a most vital concern to life and limb. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I will be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and the mem- 
bers of his committee will be pleased to 
hear that so far as the Weather Bureau 
station, which was established in New 
England is concerned, it has rendered 
wonderful service. The forecasts have 
been made in a manner that has brought 
great public commendation of the serv- 
ice. My friend from Michigan who is 
now addressing the House helped me 
so greatly in getting through last year 
the appropriation which enabled the of- 
fice to be established as a regional office 
for New England. I know that the gen- 
tleman and the other members cf his 
committee will be pleased to learn the 
great success of that office. 

Mr. RABAUT. I may say to the ma- 
jority leader that as he will recall, that 
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particular improvement was established 
on a 9-month basis. The committee 
has now seen fit to put it on a yearly 
basis under the provisions in this bill. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Iam very pleased 
to hear that. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. RABAUT. The 1941 appropria- 
tion for the Department of Justice was 
$61,703,187. The estimate for 1942 was 
$66,930,790. The amount recommended 
in this bill is $66,257,500, or an increase 
as compared to 1941 of $4,554,313 and 
under the Budget estimate of $673,290. 

Office of the Attorney General 


During the current fiscal year a Spe- 
cial Defense Unit with 17 employees was 
established in the office of the Attorney 
General by means of an allocation of 
funds from the emergency fund of the 
President. The regular Budget for the 
fiscal year 1942 provided a sum of $37,420 
for personnel to carry on the activities 
of this unit and on March 18 a supple- 
mental estimate of $350,000 was trans- 
mitted, in House Document No. 144, to 
the Congress, of which sum $60,000 was 
contemplated to be used to increase the 
staff for the special defense work to be 
conducted by this agency. Considering 
then the two items mentioned, or an ag- 
gregate sum of $97,420, the committee 
has allowed in all a total of $50,000 for 
the continuance of this work during the 
next fiscal year. The duties of this 
unit are extremely varied in nature and 
have to do primarily with the task of 
acting as a liaison between the Attorney 
General and other units within the De- 
partment of Justice and other depart- 
ments of the Government in the matter 
of recommending policy to be adopted by 
the Department of Justice in the mul- 
tifarious elds of defense activity in 
which the Department of Justice is 
projected. 

Voorhis Act 

In addition to the $60,000 contained in 
the above cited House document to meet 
the needs of this unit during the fiscal 
year 1942, provision was made in the 
same document for a sum of $290,000 to 
be available for investigations, study, and 
analyses connected with the enforcement 
of Public Act No. 870, approved October 
17, 1940, commonly referred to as the 
Voorhis Act, which had as its main pur- 
pose the requiring of registration by cer- 
tain organizations carrying on activities 
inimical to the interests of the United 
States. Extensive hearings were had by 
the committee in developing the philos- 
ophy of approach to the matter of the 
enforcement of this act. Up to the pres- 
ent time no organization has registered 
under the act. The effort to require reg- 
istration of this type of organization has 
never before been tried by any country 
and therefore the path of approach to 
enforcement is untrod. 

Tax Division 


The work of the Tax Division continues 
to expand, and as additional taxes are 
imposed it is reasonable to expect that 
there will be a corresponding propor- 
tionate increase in the work that this 
Division will be called upon to perform, 
The attorneys of the Division carry ap- 
proximately 44 cases per man and in the 
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fiscal year 1940 recoveries of approxi- 
mately $37,000,000 were effected for the 
Government as against recoveries of 
$26,000,000 in 1939. In the fiscal year 
1940 there was an increase of 13 percent 
in business over the preceding fiscal year. 


Traveling expenses 


A total of $510,000 is appropriated for 
traveling expenses. This is a reduction 
of $19,000 in the Budget estimate. 

Evidence presented to the committee 
indicates that the attorneys of the 
Claims Division are apparently subject 
to the whim of the commissioners of the 
Court of Claims as to the time and place 
of hearings on claims cases. The com- 
mittee is hopeful that both the Court of 
Claims and the Claims Division of the 
Department will by conference reach 
some understanding in this matter in 
order that the additional expense thrown 
on the Government for needless travel 
may be eliminated. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Now I want to address myself briefly 
to the activities of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. In line with all other 
agencies of the Government that have 
taken on the responsibilities of national 
defense preparation, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has had an enormous ex- 
pansion. Ten years ago the appropria- 
tion for this agency was something less 
than $3,000,000 annually. Today we find 
it necessary to make appropriations for 
the next fiscal year amounting to $16,- 
350,000. A better part of half of this sum, 
of course, is made necessary by the exi- 
gencies of our national defense program 
as we must supply manpower to track 
down all saboteurs and espionage agents 
of foreign governments who are trying to 
weaken our democratic structure by the 
termite process of boring from within. 

Considering both the regular activities 
of the Bureau as well as the national de- 
fense phase, we find that today there are 
over 33,000 cases assigned to agents of 
the Bureau for investigation and in addi- 
tion to that figure there are approxi- 
mately 8,500 cases awaiting assignment 
to agents. The net effect of this vast 
avalanche of work is to bring about a case 
load per agent of nearly 21 cases, and, of 
course, for an agent to handle that num- 
ber of investigative matters requires a 
tremendous burden of overtime activity. 

I think the House will be interested to 
know that the Bureau has on file now 
nearly 16,000,000 fingerprint records, of 
which the large majority are criminal 
prints. The fingerprint identification 
unit is working on a 24-hour basis, en- 
deavoring, without too great success I 
must reluctantly say, to keep pace with 
the daily fingerprint receipts which have 
reached a total of approximately 17,000 
per day. The responsibilities placed on 
this unit have been made further burden- 
some by the necessity of classifying, filing 
and making reports on each one of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 fingerprints taken 
by the Alien Registration Division of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in connection with the recent Nation- 
wide alien registration program. The 
amount of overtime being performed by 
the employees of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has assumed stupendous 
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proportions. Hundreds of thousands of 
hours of noncompensated extra duty are 
being performed by both the employees 
at the seat of government as well as by 
the clerks and agents in the field. 

I know we all take a commendable 
pride in the record that Mr. Hoover has 
made and is making in the consumma- 
tion of his arduous task of apprehending 
the violators of our Federal laws. Dur- 
ing the past several years we have added 
innumerable statutes to the books mak- 
ing offenses out of crimes that were 
formerly recognized only by State and 
local jurisdiction. It is plainly evident 
that every time we add any one such 
additional law we bring in its wake the 
necessity of making further provision 
for machinery to insure its proper en- 
forcement. And, my colleagues, that 
machinery is expensive if it is to be 
efficacious. 

I only wish that the membership of 
the House would make it a point to visit 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
order that they may become personally 
acquainted with not only one of the 
most efficient but one of the most hu- 
manly interesting phases of our entire 
governmental activity. 


Immigration and Naturalization Service 


The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service under the President’s reorgani- 
zation plan was transferred to the De- 
partment of Justice from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This Bureau was for- 
merly with this committee when it had 
as the ranking member on the Demo- 
cratic side our colleague the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. Some years 
ago the Department of Labor was taken 
from this committee, and so for the new 
members of the committee this is the 
first time this agency comes before them. 

The estimate as submitted in the 
Budget calls for additional increase over 
the amount available for the current 
year of $3,865,585. One thousand three 
hundred and fifty-four additional em- 
ployees areproposed for this agency. 
They will be employed not only in the 
regular functions of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service but will also be 
employed on duties incident to the recent 
alien registration work. Very thorough 
hearings were given the proposal of this 
agency, and the committee has decided 
upon an amount of $15,800,000, which is 
a reduction of $298,965 under the Budget 
estimate. It is proposed in the lan- 
guage of the bill that $200,000 of the 
appropriation be set aside for the em- 
ployment of personnel to be exempted 
from the civil-service laws and regula- 
tions. 

There are approximately 5,000,000 
questionnaires awaiting consideration. 
This division is 10 months in arrears in 
the handling of applications for naturali- 
zation. The appropriation will assist in 
this matter to bring the naturalization 
work to date. The committee was im- 
pressed with the request that a small 
amount of the funds be permitted for 
use for a naturalization survey to im- 
prove the method of handling this 
activity. 

One of the major problems confronting 
the Service is the fact that at the present 
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time there are approximately 4,200 cases 
where warrants of deportation have been 
issued and where for various reasons it 
is impossible to deport the aliens. Of this 
total of nondeportable deportees some- 
thing less than half cannot be deported 
because of the present conditions in 
Europe. Of this 50 percent a half are 
criminal aliens. The problem is a most 
important and pressing one and the com- 
mittee expresses the hope that some leg- 
islation can be adopted by the Congress 
that will effect a fair solution to the 
difficulty. 

It is possible at this time to make some 
preliminary conclusions from the mass 
of data gathered in connection with alien 
registration and one of the findings is 
that approximately 40 percent of the 
aliens that registered have taken some 
step toward attaining citizenship; while 
5 percent were ineligible for citizenship 
for one reason or another, particularly 
on account of not having become of 
sufficient age to exercise the right. 


Border patrol 


It appears that the patrol service is 
confronted with the fact that they are 
losing many of their best and experienced 
officers because of other agencies of the 
Government offering a greater salary in- 
ducement and taking them by way of 
transfer. In the opinion of the commit- 
tee, this problem of intergovernmental 
service transfers should be given immedi- 
ate study with the view of preventing the 
loss of people to the services in which 
they have been trained at Government 
expense to be effective units of produc- 
tion. 

This cheap chiseling among the differ- 
ent services for employees is true in a 
great many more instances than the one 
to which I have just referred. 


The Antitrust Division 


The committee allowed $2,325,000 for 
the Antitrust Division. This is an in- 
crease over the Budget estimate of 
$750,000. 

In this time of national emergency 
there are two important things that must 
be guarded against. The first is to pre- 
vent unreasonably high prices for goods 
sold to both the public and the Govern- 
ment. The second is to prevent our 
trade secrets, patents, or control of stra- 
tegie materials from falling into the 
hands of foreign countries. 

One of the divisions of the Federal 
Government which seeks to forestall such 
contingencies is the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice. Its purpose 
is to enforce the antitrust laws and to 
curb conspiracies and combinations in 
restraint of trade. In fulfilling this pur- 
pose it accomplishes the two objectives 
which I have mentioned. 

Let me point out how this is achieved. 
A short time ago the Office of Produc- 
tion Management applied the priority 
system to aluminum and magnesium, 
among other items. In simpler terms an 
acute shortage exists in two of the most 
important metals necessary for aircraft 
production. I, and members of the com- 
mittee, have been alarmed by the testi- 
mony of experts of the Antitrust Division 
concerning some of the reasons for this 
shortage. 
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In the case of aluminum a world cartel 
was formed in 1931 and production was 
cut 50 percent. The Government has 
charged that the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica was a member of this cartel. Quotas 
were fixed by countries, prices were reg- 
ulated, and profits were enormous. 

When Hitler came into power, the 
German members of the cartel threat- 
ened to withdraw unless the restrictions 
on German aluminum production were 
removed. A compromise was reached, 
and the quota restrictions were lifted in 
regard to Germany, but remained fixed 
for the rest of the world. What hap- 
pened? In 1934 Germany produced one- 
half as much aluminum as the United 
States; by 1940 it produced 50 percent 
more than we did. 

In regard to magnesium, the Germans 
used the patent device to accomplish a 
similar result. The Magnesium Develop- 
ment Co. was formed. It was owned 50 
percent by the Aluminum Co. of America 
and 50 percent by the German Chemical 
Trust. Our own Dow Chemical Co, was 
the sole licensee of this Magnesium De- 
velopment Co. in this country and agreed 
to sell only a small amount to England, 
while its other exports were to go to the 
German Chemical Trust at a lower price 
than any domestic user could purchase it 
for in the United States. As a result, a 
magnesium monopoly has developed in 
this country and now, in time of emer- 
- gency, we do not have the capacity to 
produce the amount of magnesium which 
we require. 

A comparison of German and Ameri- 
can production of magnesium is very 
significant. In 1938 the United States 
produced 2,400 tons of magnesium. Ger- 
many produced 12,000 tons. In 1940 the 
United States produced 6,000 tons of 
magnesium, while Germany produced 
25,000 tons. 

Likewise, an acute shortage of military 
optical goods, such as range finders, 
bomb sights, torpedo directors, and 
height finders has arisen. The indict- 
ment of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
reveals that a secret agreement with 
Carl Zeiss granted many privileges to 
the German producer of military optical 
goods. 

By limiting the Bausch & Lomb Co. to 
sales only in the United States, the Zeiss 
Co. effectively restricted the productive 
capacity of the American company so 
that now when we are confronted with a 
national emergency the necessary ca- 
pacity to produce is nonexistent. 

Another example of the same type is 
to be found in tungsten carbide, which 
is the second hardest substance known 
and very important in the machine- 
tool industry. Agreements between 
American and German companies fixed 
prices at exorbitant levels and divided 
world territory. 

The astonishing part of the testimony 
is that this control of production, prices, 
and selling territory is not something 
new. It is a repetition of what hap- 
pened to us during the first World War. 
We all know of the acute shortages of 
drugs and dyes, aluminum, and optical 
goods at that time. The present short- 
age is a parallel of the situation which 
existed in 1917. 
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These are merely some examples 
which I have presented today. Mr. 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Di- 
vision, has stated before the Appropria- 
tions Committee that at least 31 indus- 
tries producing vital war materials are 
awaiting investigation. With sufficient 
personnel he would be able to call grand 
juries in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Detroit. I am informed 
by the Department of Justice that in 
the Detroit area alone there are com- 
plaints about 10 companies but that 
nothing can be done until more per- 
sonnel is available. 

I have touched only upon one phase 
of the activity of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, namely, its investigation and prose- 
cution of monopolistic practices in the 
field of industrial production for emer- 
gency defense needs. But, it is equally 
important that we guard against the re- 
straints of trade which raise the price 
of any of the necessities of life. Food, 
clothing, and shelter also need careful 
watching. For the sake of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the public, exorbitant 
prices must be curtailed and we must 
prevent the control of our trade se- 
crets, patents, and strategic materials 
from falling into the hands of foreign 
countries. With sufficient personnel the 
Antitrust Division can continue its 
splendid record of accomplishment. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
last year approximately $2,700,000 was 
collected in fines because the law had 
been enforced. This sum is a little more 
than double the amount of the 1941 ap- 
propriation for the Division. 

In addition, the price of aluminum has 
dropped from 20 cents per pound to 17 
cents since the Antitrust Division com- 
menced its proceedings against the 
Aluminum Co. Similarly, the price of 
tungsten carbide has fallen from $205 
per pound to $48. In military optical 
goods the Antitrust Division has now 
prevented royalties and important in- 
formation from getting to Germany as 
well as opening the field to other pro- 
ducers which now makes possible the de- 
velopment of increased capacity. In 
magnesium the monopoly has been broken 
and a competitor to the monopoly is now 
building a plant in San Francisco. 

The committee was very much in- 
terested in the statement of Mr. Thurman 
Arnold. He is doing a wonderful job and 
the committee has seen fit to encourage 
him in his splendid work. 

Examination of judicial offices 


This unit has the function of examining 
the offices of the marshals, district attor- 
neys, clerks, United States Commis- 
sioners, referees, and so forth. The com- 
mittee has approved funds for some new 
personnel. The hearings brought to the 
attention of the committee that the 
examiners have discovered a good number 
of defalcations, embezzlements, and petty 
chiseling in the Government on the part 
of some of the employees of the Depart- 
ment and employees of the Federal courts. 
Offenders, the committee learned, have 
been retained in their positions with a 
slight reprimand, a pat on the wrist, so 
to speak, with the warning, “Do not let 
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it happen again.” The committee took 
the position that of all departments the 
Department of Justice should set the 
example among the many agencies of the 
Government, and the language in the re- 
port is strong in setting forth the com- 
mittee’s attitude. The committee is not 
entirely satisfied with the record of the 
past. A watchful eye will be exerted on 


the disciplinary action taken by the De- 
partment in the future. 
The Lands Division 

The Lands Division has been ab- 
normally active, due, of course, to the 
defense program. Up to this date during 
the fiscal year, land to the value of $160,- 
000,000 has been purchased. 


District attorneys 

Three million three hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand dollars is appro- 
priated for salaries and expenses of dis- 
trict attorneys and their assistants. The 
amount provides for eight additional as- 
sistant district attorneys to serve the 
eight new district judgeships as well as 
for clerks. I call attention to the obser- 
vation of the committee as set forth in 
the following language in the report: 

Up to the present time no really accurate 
scientific approach has been made to the 
matter of determining the salaries that dis- 
trict attorneys or assistant district attorneys 
should be paid in the region in which they 
are assigned. The net result of no clearly 
defined practice in this regard is that there 
are constant importunities being made on 
the Department, frequently from political 
sources, to raise the salaries of certain dis- 
trict attorneys and their assistants. In or- 
der to obviate this condition, the committee 
suggests that a study be made ascertaining 
first, the cost of living at the various dis- 
tricts throughout the country; second, the 
volume of work in such districts, and, third, 
character of work performed, and a proper 
percentage ratio established among these 
three factors. If some such appropriation 
is made, it will then be possible to deter- 
mine a classification rating for this group 
of personnel, and uniformity will prevail 
in the application of compensation and salary 
promotions. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons 


During the past year members of the 
committee, and the clerk of the com- 
mittee, visited some 18 Federal penal 
institutions. Those visitations proved of 
great help to the committee in knowing 
just what we are talking about when 
they come before us with their justifi- 
cations, This committee also visited 
some of the buildings for which we have 
appropriated funds in the District of 
Columbia, including the court building 
downtown. The Supreme Court, and 
the National Training School for Boys. 

The appropriation for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons contained in the 1942 
estimates for the Department of Justice 
calls for an expenditure of $15,364,615. 
You will note that the amount proposed 
for maintenance is only slightly more 
than that appropriated in 1941 for sim- 
ilar purposes, which was $14,933,000. 

During the past 10 years we have wit- 
nessed the greatest program of expan- 
sion ever undertaken in the care of Fed- 
eral prisoners. Twenty-six new Federal 
institutions, including two hospitals for 
narcotic addicts under the United States 
Public Health Service, have been added 
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to the five institutions which made up 
the Federal prison system at the begin- 
ning of this period. For the mainte- 
nance of these institutions appropria- 
tions have increased from $8,506,443 for 
the fiscal year 1930 to $14,839,675 for the 
fiscal year 1940, and during this period 
the number of Federal offenders cared 
for in Federal institutions has increased 
from a daily average of 11,815 in 1930, 
to a daily average of 19,333 in 1940. This 
increase in the appropriation is only 
slightly greater than the increase in 
population. Yet far more is being done 
now than 10 years ago looking to the 
reduction of crime through deterrence of 
offenders by strict enforcement of the 
sentences of the court, by constructive 
rehabilitation of the prisoner, and by 
planning the release and follow-up of 
each discharged prisoner. I think it also 
should be noted that working conditions 
of the guards and other employees of 
the Federal prisons are now much better 
than they were 10 years ago. None of 
them work more than 48 hours a week, 
whereas in 1930 most of them were on 
the job 65 and 70 hours a week. All of 
the leave authorized by law is now being 
allowed, and the Government furnishes 
them with their uniforms. It also pro- 
vides housing for a considerable number 
on Government property at reasonable 
rentals. All in all, working conditions 
for prison officers are much improved, 
and this accounts for most of the pro- 
portionate increase in the cost of operat- 
ing the Federal prison system, 

For the first time, however, during the 
hearings on the appropriations for 1942, 
I believe we begin to see a ceiling to 
expenditures for taking care of those 
who offend against regular Federal stat- 
utes. We do not, of course, know as 
yet what effect the defense program 
will have on the Federal prison popula- 
tion. Doubtless it will be considerable, 
but we have based our appropriations 
on what might be called normal condi- 
tions. The average number of Federal 
offenders in confinement during 1940, 
both in Federal institutions and else- 
where, is but slightly greater than the 
average for the 3 years 1930, 1931, and 
1932, when these totals reached their 
peak. Thanks to a successful ‘probation 
system, the number of prisoners in con- 
finement seems to have leveled off. 
Moreover, for the first time since the 
Federal prison system was established, 
the capacity of Federal institutions is 
now somewhere nearly equal to the num- 
ber of prisoners who should be cared for 
in such institutions. On June 30, 1940, 
the total number of Federal offenders in 
confinement was 24,360, of which 19,097 
were housed in Federal institutions under 
the Bureau of Prisons, 1,390 in hospitals 
under the United States Public Health 
Service, and 3,873 in local jails and in- 
stitutions. I am informed by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Prisons that the 
number housed in local institutions will 
be still further reduced as the new pris- 
ons opened during the past summer get 
under way. This has prompted us to re- 
duce the Budget estimates for support 
of prisoners by $150,000. 

The Federal Government for the past 
10 or 12 years has developed one of the 
outstanding prison programs in the 
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world. Its classification studies, its med- 
ical care, industrial production, its edu- 
cational and religious instruction, are 
the very basis of its present place as the 
recognized leader in prison administra- 
tion in America. The development of 
this professional side of the work has, in 
large part, made possible the great ex- 
pansion in the supervision of criminals 
in the community under probation and 
the consequent saving of millions of dol- 
lars which would have been spent had 
these offenders been institutionalized. It 
is unthinkable that we should cut down 
on this program and revert to sending 
all offenders to jail or prison, as was the 
case 15 years ago. 

Of the 23,003 persons committed to 
Federal prisons by the courts in the year 
ending June 30, 1940, approximately 50 
percent were first-termers and 24 per- 
cent were under 25 years of age. Allow- 
ing for overlapping, this provides a group 
of at least 10,000 prisoners for whom 
treatment in the community is a very real 
possibility under present professional 
methods of classification. Already this 
method is being successfully applied with 
juveniles under 18 years of age as a result 
of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
passed in 1938. The extension of some of 
the provisions of this act to first-termers 
and to youths under 25 years is one of 
the policies which I believe the Congress 
will do well to consider if only as a meas- 
ure of discriminating economy. 

It is an error which has too often been 
repeated that crime and delinquency 
among young people under 25 years of 
age is on the increase. As a matter of 
fact, it has not increased during the past 
decade. Youths from 14 to 19 years of 
age made up about 14.5 percent of the 
general population, yet this group repre- 
sented only 13.75 percent of the total ar- 
rests in 1940. However, from 20 to 24 
years of age, there seems to be a dispro- 
portionate number of offenders against 
the laws of the States and Nation. This 
age group, comprising 11.6 percent of the 
general population, represents approxi- 
mately 19 percent of the total arrests. 

Clearly, youth is the age of unrest and 
immaturity, two of the greatest factors 
making for conflict with the law. But 
youth is also the age of great possibili- 
ties when a little control and supervision 
are often sufficient to set a boy or a girl 
on the way to constructive manhood or 
womanhood. It is to youths of this age 
that the country is turning at times like 
the present for its defenders. Can we 
not afford to be tolerant of their mistakes 
which are sometimes due to lack of ex- 
perience, and training, and judgment, 
and do whatever we can in any way we 
can to guide and mold the lives of these 
young people toward a more perfect goal? 
Or have we only one answer to youth’s 
difficulties, namely, prison? 

I am afraid we try to depend entirely 
too much upon fear and punishment to 
prevent young people from departing 
from moral standards. As the father of 
nine children I know that one has to be 
patient, ingenious, tolerant, and sympa- 
thetic toward the problems created in 
our youth by modern conditions. I have 
tried to understand and appreciate some 
of the problems the young people of 
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today are facing. It has always been 
true, of course, that youth is a time 
when pressing decisions must be made 
and when ethical standards and values 
must be established. It is easy for some 
boys and girls to get the notion that their 
generation does not have as many oppor- 
tunities as someone else, and they easily 
succumb to the feeling that they are 
being persecuted. They follow readily 
would-be Messiahs and radical leaders. 
We know where Hitler and Mussolini 
found most fertile ground for their 
propaganda. It seems to me we cannot 
just crack down on all those young peo- 
ple who do not conform to accepted 
standards. If we do, we will make a lot 
of problems for ourselves. It is well 
known, for instance, that the incidence 
of avoidable mental disease is propor- 
tionately greater among young persons. 
Just now hazards to the mental well- 
being and ethical standards of young 
people are greater than ever. This is so 
partially because these are times of 
serious economic dislocations affecting 
young people particularly. For instance, 
nearly 40 percent of the farm youth of 
America in certain areas is unemployed 
because of the tendency to mechaniza- 
tion and consolidation of farms. Farm 
youths are, therefore, necessarily faced 
with the problem of readjusting them- 
selves to some other occupation. Many 
of them will be forced to migrate to the 
cities with attendant social problems and 
adjustments. No doubt the changing 
economic and social conditions will also 
cause many instances of vocational mal- 
adjustment among the city youth. They 
are being forced by economic conditions 
into vocations for which they have no 
aptitude or which are distasteful. This 
particular generation may also feel that 
they have not only had to bear the bur- 
den of a depression but also must carry 
the load caused by conscription for mili- 
tary service. Situations of this kind are, 
in many cases, very real hazards to the 
stability, well-being, and uprightness of 
the youth of today and their effect upon 
crime and delinquency is obvious, 

I have been very much impressed as I 
have visited our Federal penitentiaries, 
and especially our reformatories and cor- 
rectional institutions, to note the meth- 
ods and the results which the new meth- 
ods of observation, diagnosis, and plan- 
ning are having on the whole outlook of 
both officers and staff in dealing with the 
problems of young people especially. 
The tough guy is given just what he 
needs, but the youth who needs mostly 
spiritual guidance, medical care, educa- 
tion, vocational training, is also given 
what he needs. We are learning to dis- 
criminate not only as between types of 
institutions to which we assign Federal 
prisoners but also as to types of programs 
to which Federal prisoners are being 
adjusted. 

And within each institution the pris- 
oner whose offense was accidental or en- 
vironmental, or due to some physical 
handicap, or whose criminal tendencies 
arise out of a psychopathic or psychotic 
personality or from a definitely antisocial 
attitude toward society—each of these is 
carefully grouped for treatment as cases 
in a great hospital. The development of 
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such a program over the past 10 years 
has been cne of the achievements of the 
Federal prison system. In it I believe lies 
the answer to the problem which con- 
fronts us in the consideration of what 
future facilities and appropriations are 
necessary for this work. 

Barring an emergency which would 
greatly increase violations of the law in 
some particular aspect and based on 
present figures, I believe we can, while 
continuing to develop our professional 
program, stabilize our plant and equip- 
ment for Federal prisoners at present 
levels for some years to come. 

I also look forward to a great expansion 
in Federal parole work and treatment 
under supervision in the community 
whether under a modified parole system 
or some other system of community treat- 
ment such as is provided in the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. Today Fed- 
eral parole results show that considerable 
expansion of this program could be un- 
dertaken if personnel were available be- 
fore the parole board would reach the 
limits set by Federal judges in probation. 
During the past decade only 1 in 15 pris- 
oners violated his parole, while during 
the same time 1 in 11 offenders violated 
probation. In other words, it is possible 
that the Federal Board of Parole could 
extend parole considerably before the 
violation rate of parole would become a 
matter of serious concern. Since the 
great majority of violators of both pro- 
bation and parole are apprehended and 
cared for without danger to the public, 
it is safe to say that a 10-percent violation 
rate would not be beyond the margin of 
safety. With the excellent records now 
available through the classification pro- 
cedure, certainly our parole authorities 
can choose with as much discrimination 
as a Federal judge who often does not 
have such complete records. 

The time has come when the problem 
of what to do with the criminal cannot 
be solved by walls and bars and punish- 
ment alone, just as we have found that 
poor relief, and child care, and a host of 
other social ills cannot be solved by in- 
stitutions alone. I have great faith in 
youth. I do not believe we are going to 
solve their problems ultimately by build- 
ing more and more prisons and reforma- 
tories in which to curb their spirits and 
dull their faculties. Let us improve the 
facilities which we have created, leaving 
no stone unturned to give the best we 
have to solve this problem. But let us be 
reasonable about it. 


National Training School for Boys 


The committee visited as a group the 
property of the National Training School 
for Boys, located in northeast Washing- 
ton on Bladensburg Road. The institu- 
tion is very old, some of the buildings 
dating back to the Civil War, and the 
facilities afforded for the custedy and 
care of the four-hundred-odd young lad 
inmates at the institution are anything 
but desirable. In fact, if the institution 
were to be placed in shape to qualify by 
the same standards set for other institu- 
tions it would require the expenditure 
of many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. There are 30 separate buildings 
used in the operation of the wardship 
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of the 400 boys. The committee is of 
the thought that the Director of Prisons 
should proceed at once to find the most 
appropriate method and means of dis- 
posing of this institution and making 
plans for the construction of an addi- 
tional institution in keeping with the 
general pattern of institutional con- 
struction and management that exists 
in the rest of the institutions today. 
The land occupied by the institution is 
extremely valuable, comprising, as it 
does, some 350 acres, and could doubt- 
less be put to excellent use by some of 
the defense agencies. 

Again the thought occurs to the com- 
mittee that it might be used as a hous- 
ing center in connection with defense 
housing. In any event, it should be dis- 
posed of even if necessity requires that 
it be sold, and the committee will expect 
during its hearings next year to have 
some indication of the fact that its rec- 
ommendations in the premises have 
been carried out. In the meantime, the 
committee is providing funds which it 
deems will be sufficient to operate the 
institution for the next year on a bare 
maintenance basis, having eliminated 
from the estimate the sum of $80,000 
which it was contemplated would be 
spent for items of major repair. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 
Office of the Administrator of United States 
Courts 


Now, I want to give just a passing word 
to the matter of our Federal judiciary. 

The membership of the House will re- 
call that something over a year ago we 
passed a law establishing the Adminis- 
trative Office of United States Courts 
separate and distinct from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The design behind the bill was tc afford 
some administrative machinery whereby 
uniform practices and procedures could 
be established throughout all of our cir- 
cuit and district courts. The office, lo- 
cated over here in the United States Su- 
preme Court Building, is now engaged in 
making procedural studies aimed at im- 
proving the efficiency of our judiciary 
system and eliminating as far as pos- 
sible congestion that exists on the dock- 
ets of many of our district courts. 

We are setting up a small bankruptcy 
unit in this division in order that they 
may make an exhaustive study of bank- 
ruptey practice throughout the United 
States, in order that certain present-day 
practices and procedure might be elimi- 
nated and more effective and efficient 
means and methods adopted. 

As an example of a sphere of activity 
in which this administrative office can 
be of benefit, I might cite the matter of 
pretrial procedure which has been adopt- 
ed so successfully here in the District of 
Columbia under the able guidance of 
Judge Bolitha Laws. If the Federal 
judges throughout the country were will- 
ing to adopt this pretrial procedure, we 
would effect tremendous savings not alone 
to the Government in the matter of the 
cost of operating our courts but also to 
private litigants who would be enabled 
to get a prompt settlement of their dif- 
ferences with a minimum outlay of ex- 
pense. 
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I know that I speak for the commit- 
tee when I say that there is a fertile 
field for accomplishment in establishing 
uniform practices in our Federal judi- 
ciary, and it is to be hoped that during 
the ensuing year the Administrator of 
our court system, who is just now getting 
into full stride, will be able to show us a 
series of concrete accomplishments. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has consumed 1 hour. 
If he desires further time, it must be had 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment the gentleman from Michigan on 
his very illuminating statement in re- 
spect to the Department of Commerce 
appropriations. There is one activity in 
the Census Bureau in which all indus- 
trial districts are deeply interested. It is 
the business of supplying from census 
records data as to place and time of birth 
of citizens. Under the law, citizens are 
required to show birth certificates before 
they can be employed in defense work. A 
great many States have been lax in keep- 
ing birth records. In my district scores 
and scores of persons are asking for this 
information from the Census Bureau. 
They have jobs and are ready to go to 
work providing they can produce a birth 
certificate. I notice according to the 
hearings that there are 65,000 accumu- 
lated requests, and I think it is essential 
that this work be expedited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I do not want to object, but 
I entered into an agreement here this 
afternoon and I have a number of re- 
quests for time. I do not want the 
time to be all consumed on the other 
side nor by one individual on the other 
side. I have no doubt that a great deal 
of time could be consumed in asking 
important questions. I think that some 
time should be consumed on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
object to the request? 

Mr. CARTER. No; I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the gentleman proceeding for 5 min- 
utes more? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOM. These persons who are 
inquiring for this birth-certificate in- 
formation rarely come in contact with 
their Government, but when they make 
these requests they feel there should be 
a prompt answer. 

Mr. RABAUT. We have allowed 
$110,000 for this backlog to be adjusted. 
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A year ago they were in arrears 100,000. 
Now they have reduced this to 65,000. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas rose. 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I just rise 
to say that this is one of the most in- 
formative and well-prepared explana- 
tions of a bill which we have listened 
to in a long time. 

Mr. RABAUT. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. HOUSTON. While we still have 
approximately 400 Members on the floor 
who have been listening to the gentleman 
from Michigan, I want to congratulate 
the chairman of this subcommittee for 
the splendid explanatory statement he 
has just made and I want to congratulate 
theclerk of the committee and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for the generous 
understanding of the wishes of the sub- 
committee in asking any questions of any 
witnesses who might appear before them, 
to any degree and at any length. You 
have done a good job. 

Mr. RABAUT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the chairman of the committee and 
all concerned have done a very fine piece 
of work and the chairman has made a 
very fine presentation of the matter. Did 
you grant all that was asked for the 
Foreign Service of the Department of 
State? It seems to me they have done 
a very amazing work in foreign countries 
during the past dangerous years. 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. We allowed for 
ane 840 Officers that they requested. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. You 
allowed all that they asked for? 

Mr. RABAUT. All that they asked 
for. That is the number they asked for. 
They are coming in with a bill asking 
for 20 additional officers. That will be 
presented in the efficiency appropria- 
tion bill. Because of the disturbed con- 
dition of the world, we have a great 
many more listening posts than we had 
before. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will he gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I want 
to refer to the Weather Bureau item to 
which the gentleman has made refer- 
ence. It has been estimated that there 
is real need for a Weather Bureau sta- 
tion in Minnesota. A bill has been in- 
troduced by my colleague Mr. YOUNG- 
DAHL asking for such regional station. 
It has not been reported on by the Bu- 
reau, but I understand the report may 
be favorable. They recognize the need 
for this Bureau. Does the gentleman 
think there is a possibility that we could 
offer an amendment so that the item 
may be included as a part of this bill? 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not think it would 
be proper. I feel it would be more 
proper to have somebody appear before 
the Bureau of the Budget and bring it 
up to the committee through the regular 
channels, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman thinks it would be necessary 
before it would be included in the bill? 

Mr. RABAUT. I think it would be the 
better way to do it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I just 
wanted to say that in the discussion of 
the work of the Antitrust Division it 
seems to me the gentleman has included 
some material of tremendous conse- 
quence. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
whether he does not feel the work of 
that Division, particularly in helping 
break up the bottlenecks, as we call them, 
is of extreme importance from a na- 
tional-defense standpoint? 

Mr. RAUBAUT. The entire public 
feels that way about it, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BEAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. BEAM. I just wanted to reiter- 
ate the views expressed by the gentle- 
man from Texas, Judge SuMNERs, and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hous- 
ton] in complimenting the chairman of 
the subcommittee. During my service in 
the Congress for the last 11 years I never 
heard or listened to a more exhaustive, 
detailed, comprehensive report from the 
chairman of an appropriations subcom- 
mittee than the gentleman has furnished 
the House today. I think it is laudable, 
and he is to be congratulated and com- 
plimented upon his achievement. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.RABAUT. Ithank the gentleman. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have listened to a 
somewhat lengthy, detailed account of 
these appropriation measures by the 
chairman of the subcommittee who con- 
ducted these hearings in a very splendid 
manner. 

I want to say that this subcommittee 
has been in continuous session since the 
first week in January, holding sessions 
both morning and afternoon. 

Generally these appropriations are 
slightly under those of last year. My 
own personal inclination and judgment 
is that they should have been consider- 
ably under what they are at the present 
time. I endeavored to bring that result 
about, but not having the votes in the 
Subcommittee my efforts were somewhat 
futile. 

There was one increase that I did vote 
for, and it was a very substantial in- 
crease. I want to announce to the House 
my interest in the appropriation for the 
antitrust provision. That was increased 
$750,000. I voted for that. In fact, I 
think I made the motion to increase the 
amount, because for every dollar we give 
the Antitrust Division they return $2 
to the Treasury of the United States. 
If there ever was a time in the history of 
this Government when we needed an in- 
vestment that would make returns, it is 
now. I am looking for self-liquidating 
propositions. I am looking somewhat in 
vain as far as Government investments 
are concerned, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Irre- 
spéctive of the gentleman’s motion to in- 
crease that one particular appropriation, 
I think he should be commended for his 
effort to decrease all other appropria- 
tions in conformity with the times, 

Mr. CARTER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I did not vote to decrease the 
other appropriations because in many 
instances I felt the work they were carry- 
ing on was not worth while. I did think 
it was worth while. I think it is a good 
work, but I felt that with the condition 
of the Treasury of the United States as 
it is, where we are running largely on 
borrowed money, where we are having a 
deficit month after month and year after 
year, that even though some things might 
be commendable and splendid under ordi- 
nary circumstances, yet under the present 
condition of the Treasury we should pass 
them over for a few years. 

We are making stupendous appropria- 
tions for national defense. These are 
necessary and essential, and we must con- 
tinue to make them. I was therefore 
opposed to item after item of increase in 
this bill, and in some instances where 
there was no increase, where they were 
asking for the amount of last year, it was 
my desire to cut it down under that 
amount. 

Time will not permit me to take up all 
these proposals, but there are a few I 
desire to call to your attention, and to 
tell you why I stood in opposition to the 
appropriation. The matter of cultural 
relations with South America has been 
referred to, the work being carried on by 
the State Department. If you will re- 
fer to the report of the committee you 
will find on page 13 a list of the things 
it is proposed to do with the cultural-re- 
lations appropriation amounting roughly 
to three-quarters of a million dollars, and 
I want to call your attention to just a 
few of these items. You will find on 
page 14 that the State Department asked 
for funds for the preparation of a hand- 
book on South American Indians in the 
sum of $12,000. It may be all right for 
us to go down there and count the In- 
dians in South America, find out what 
they are doing, classify them in different 
ways, and write up a very illuminating 
story about them, but certainly at this 
time, when we are borrowing at least 
$9,000 out of the $12,000 with which this 
work would be done, I did not think it 
was urgent, and I want to say that the 
committee agreed with me on that, and 
we cut out the $12,000; it is not in the bill, 

Here is another item: Cooperation in 
connection with the preservation of the 
flora and fauna of other American Re- 
publics. It would be very nice to send 
an expedition down there to pick wild 
flowers and classify them. They ask 
$39,000 of the taxpayers’ money for this 
purpose. It will be a very nice junket 
for a certain number of people, but in 
the present condition of the Treasury I 
do not believe we should, with enthusi- 
asm and gusto, adopt a proposition of 
that kind. I therefore, objected to it, but 
my objections in this case were of no 
avail, for the $39,000 is in the bill and is 
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a part of the cultural-relations program 
for South America. 

Another item was fish and wildlife 
Service. Here we were going to transport 
fish and fish eggs to South American 
Republics. I do a little fishing myself 
at times; not always as successfully as I 
would like, but if there is any fish plant- 
ing to be done, I wish they would do some 
of it in my section of the country. 
(Laughter.1 That was an item of $20,- 
000 and I objected to it. I must have 
made a very telling appeal to the mem- 
bers of the committee because when I 
told them of my desire to fish and my 
limited ability, and the necessity of hav- 
ing streams well stocked wherever I fished 
they did break down and cut out that 
$20,000; so we are not going to supply 
fish for those South American sportsmen. 

Another item, the Children’s Bureau, 
cooperation with American republics in 
maternal welfare, and special students 
in South American republics, an item of 
830,000. This is still in the bill. This is 
very fine work. I think it is nice to be 
neighborly, but I think we ought to at- 
tend to our own affairs at home just a 
little more before we branch out down 
there in matters of that kind when our 
own Treasury is so low. 

Another item that was allowed by the 
committee related to the Weather Bu- 
reau and the training of students of 
South American republics in weather 
forecasting and technique. It is a very 
commendable thing to teach South 
American students how to predict more 
accurately what the weather is going to 
be. We sometimes feel that they do not 
always do it very well here. This item 
of $15,000 was allowed and is in the bill. 
It no doubt has some value. I must say 
that all these items that are in here, the 
Weather Bureau, fish, and everything 
else, had a national-defense aspect ac- 
cording to the individuals who appeared 
before the committee in support of the 
items, They usually showed that it was 
very closely connected with national de- 
fense, but I could not follow them in 
most cases. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will always yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. RABAUT. The weather, as the 
gentleman knows, does not start at any 
one place on our borders. I am sure the 
gentleman realizes that the hurricanes 
that hit the East here a year or two ago 
and rolled all their timber up on their 
lawns started away to the south of this 
country. We cannot very well stop the 
weather. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, yes. It was 
brought out before our committee that 
they start in the Caribbean Sea and come 
up around this way, but we could have 
our own observers there. We have our 
ships there and our own stations. 

Another thing they wanted the tax- 
payers of the country to pay for to the 
extent of $13,000 was tidal investigations 
in South American republics. It may be 
all right to investigate the rise and fall 
of the tides. We all know they have 
been doing that for quite z long while 
now and probably we ought to substan- 
tiate it, especially as it necessitates the 
sending of men down there and paying 
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their expenses out of the taxpayers’ 
money. I may be a heartless spender, 
but at least I have some little compassion 
for the man who pays the taxes and I 
am opposed to these items. I feel we are 
getting very little of practical value out 
of the whole cultural relations program, 
They told about the broadcasting they 
were going to do down there and my col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN] made the best suggestion 
that was made there, and, by the way, 
they are going to adopt his suggestion. 
He suggested that they send down tran- 
scribed records. They had not thought 
of that. They had so many other things 
to think about that they had not thought 
of sending recordings. When he sug- 
gested that, they said they thought it 
was an excellent idea, and they are going 
to do that rather than broadcast to a 
lot of people down there, many of whom 
do not have radios anyhow. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is there 
an item of appropriation providing 
money for teaching Members of Con- 
gress, committees, or other individuals 
Spanish and Portuguese to develop these 
cultural relations? 

Mr.CARTER. That idea is not in this 
bill. Of course, the gentleman knows 
that there is provision made for bringing 
students to this country from South 
American countries, to be maintained 
here at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the United States. We found that had 
already been done. They said a certain 
number of students have been brought in, 
a comparatively small number, but at the 
expense of the Government of the United 
States, and were maintained here, There 
were 11 brought in. We also found with- 
out any encouragement from the State 
Department, that entirely at their own 
expense about 1,100 or 1,200 South Amer- 
ican students had come in under their 
own power. I think that is the way 
they should come here, in all fairness to 
our people. So I cannot get very en- 
thusiastic about this cultural-relations 
program. I think it is inadequate, in- 
effective, and a useless waste of the tax- 
payers’ money of this country. 

Furthermore, we must remember that 
the appropriation for these programs in 
this bill by no means takes care of all the 
activities in the field of promoting rela- 
tions with South America or Latin 
America. Last August there was estab- 
lished under the Council of Naticnal De- 
fense the Office of Coordinator of Cultu- 
ral Relations Between the American 
Republics. Nelson Rockefeller, of New 
York—who, by the way, is a dollar-a-year 
man—was appointed to the Office of 
Coordinator. According to the 1942 
Budget, this office will obligate $3,425,000 
during this fiscal year, and the estimate 
for 1942 is $4,985,000. The money for 
this office this year comes from the 
President’s national-defense emergency 
fund, but it is expected that the 1942 
money will be requested through regular 
appropriation channels later on in this 
session. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. One of the 
strongest factors that has always con- 
tributed to the great friendship existing 
between England and the South Ameri- 
can countries and France and those 
South American countries has been the 
exchange of students with them. I won- 
der if there is any appropriation in this 
bill for that purpose? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
much? 

Mr.CARTER. One hundred thousand 
dollars. That includes students and pro- 
fessors. It is for the interchange of stu- 
dents and professors. 

I must hurry on because there are a 
number of other gentlemen, members 
of the committee, who desire to speak 
and I want to say just a word about the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

We are well aware of the great expan- 
sion of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the valuable services it is perform- 
ing, and I want it understood that I 
stand right behind them, but a few com- 
ments seem in order. Since a large part 
of the work of the F. B. I. is in connec- 
tion with national defense, supposedly 
of a temporary nature, we have a sep- 
arate appropriation for these activities. 

The normal A item is seven and one- 
half million dollars, while the national 
defense, or the temporary item, which 
we refer to as the B budget, is $8,750,000 
for 1942. In order for efficient adminis- 
tration the F. B. I. cannot use a distinct 
group of special agents for national-de- 
fense work. Out in the field a special 
agent must handle whatever comes his 
way. That is all right. But looking for- 
ward to the future, I think we should be 
sure and keep in mind that the person- 
nel provided for any national-defense 
work is temporary, an amergency, and 
when the war issue is settled the extra 
appropriation item is to go. I am sure 
that we are going to have the coopera- 
tion of the F. B. I. in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word in 
reference to the case of Harry Bridges. 
Those of us from the west coast in par- 
ticular are gratified to hear that the De- 
partment of Justice is conducting an- 
other hearing on the question of the 
deportation of Harry Bridges. The last 
hearing was conducted for the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service by Dean 
Landis, of Harvard Law School, when 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service was under the Department of 
Labor. 

The generul bungling of the whole 
case is so well known that the whole 
background need not be repeated; but 
Mr. Hoover, of the F. B. I., gave us in- 
formation in the hearings this year 
which provides additional evidence of the 
fact that the Department of Labor was 
protecting Bridges and did not wish to 
deport him. Let me read a few para- 
graphs from the hearings at pages 194 
and 195: 

Mr. Ranaut. Now, this question deals with 
something of great interest to the public 
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and considerable interest to the Members of 
Congress. In the course of your investigation 
of the Bridges case, did you take testimony 
from individuals who had testified in the 
previous hearing before Mr. Landis? 

Mr. Hoover. We did. 

Mr. Rasaut. Did you find any difference in 
the testimony given by those individuals be- 
fore the Landis hearings and the testimony 
given to your agents? 

Mr. Hoover. We found that during the 
course of that investigation—and, inciden- 
tally, the investigation took about 4 months; 
it was initiated in August and it was com- 
pleted in the latter part of November—cer- 
tain witnesses who had appeared in the first 
case of the deportation of Harry Bridges had 
apparently committed perjury. 

Mr. Rapaut. What has been done looking 
to the prosecution of those individuals if they 
are guilty of perjury? 

Mr. Hoover. I recommended to the Attor- 
ney General that steps be taken to prosecute 
for perjury. It was found upon inquiry that 
Mr. Landis did not have the necessary au- 
thority to administer oaths, although they 
were administered during the course of the 
hearing. So that any person who testified in 
the first Bridges case did so under an oath 
that was administered without authority. 

I am advised that Dean Landis was ap- 
pointed a contract labor examiner and not 
an immigrant inspector. The United States 
Code, title 8, section 153, empowers an immi- 
grant inspector to administer oaths. There is 
no statutory provision, however, conferring 
on a contract labor examiner such authority. 
And obviously, any oath that he administered 
was without due authority of law. 

Mr. Hare. Who is responsible for that over- 
sight? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know who is respon- 
sible, Mr. Congressman. At that time the 
Immigration Service was in the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Hare. That seems to be an elementary 
proposition and looks like a willful oversight 
on the part of someone. 

Mr. Hoover. It means that practically the 
whole first proceeding was not conducted in 
accordance with law, because none of the wit- 
nesses were really testifying under a legally 
administered oath. 


Mr. Chairman, as a Californian, I want 
to discuss for you some of the things I 
have learned about civil aviation and the 
Government’s relationship to it. 

Californians have perhaps a bigger 
stake in the welfare of the aviation 
industry today than the people of any 
other State. Roughly, half of all the 
airplanes produced in this country are 
preduced in California. If you leave out 
engines, California produced last year 60 
percent of the country’s total aircraft 
production. More Californians are pilots 
and they own more airplanes than the 
people of any other State. From the 
current defense standpoint, California 
industry is building nearly half of the 
$3,000,000,000 worth of aircraft products 
in the defense program. 

But every citizen, from coast to coast 
and from Minnesota to Louisiana, has a 
stake in aviation because, first, it is a 
key instrument of national defense; and, 
second, because it will have a fundamen- 
tal bearing on civil life after this emer- 
gency is over. 

As a member of the appropriations 
subcommittee studying the Budget re- 
quests of the Department of Commerce, 
I have had the opportunity to examine 
quite closely into the progress of civil 
aviation and the relationship of the Fed- 
eral Government to it. It is one of the 
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great new stories of American indus- 
trial achievement, and, of course, it has 
been sorely beset by problems of public 
regulation. 

Every other great transportation sys. 
tem went through the same evolution. 
This process involves the period of cut- 
throat competition, the period of political 
manipulation, and the period of public 
subsidy and regulation. You all know 
what happened with the railways, the 
waterways, and the highways. Now our 
problem is the airways, and it is largely 
the same old story. 

Up to 1938 there was no pattern or co- 
herence to the Federal Government’s 
relationship to aviation. The idea of 
flying, like Topsy, “just growed,” and 
when the aviation people came to Wash- 
ington with a problem they had no 
agency to approach whose primary con- 
cern was flying. If it was air mail, they 
went to the Post Office Department. If 
it was rates, they went to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If it was air- 
ports or navigation aids, they went to the 
Department of Commerce. If it was 
weather reports, they went to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

They could get regulation at every turn, 
but nowhere could they get constructive 
help. They knew that vast sums of Fed- 
eral money had been poured out in the 
past to aid the development of railways 
and waterways and highways, and I do 
not blame them for growing bitter. 

The early years of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration further fanned the flames 
of bitterness in the hearts of the aviation 
industry. The cancelation of air-mail 
contracts, disrupting the air transport 
organizations of that time, was followed 
by a regime in the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce which quite frankly placed parti- 
san politics above the welfare of aviation. 
The sorry story of bureaucratic internal 
warfare and petty personal politics 
aroused the whole industry to a cold fury; 
and I think the sad performances of this 
period are the principal reason the in- 
dustry last year was so alarmed at the 
thought of a return to any association 
with the Department of Commerce. 

In 1938 the passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, setting up the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, created the first Fed- 
eral agency primarily concerned with all 
major phases of civil flying. This act 
drew together in one agency most of the 
varied services to civil aviation performed 
by the Federal Government. And, per- 
haps more important, the agency was 
empowered to help as well as to regu- 
late—to subsidize the air carriers, if you 
please, to an extent that would permit 
them to grow strong. 

It must be remembered that when the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority was created 
in 1938, the air lines of this country were 
in desperate financial straits from un- 
bridled, suicidal competition. It was then 
the rule that they had to bid competitively 
on air-mail contracts in order to get pos- 
session of mail routes, and some of them 
were bidding as low as net nothing. The 
result, as revealed by various studies and 
investigations of that time, was that about 
$4 out of every five invested in air trans- 
port had been lost, and capital was be- 
coming very hesitant about making fur- 
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ther investments in such a hazardous 
business. 

The fact that this statement sounds in- 
credible today is the proof of how far we 
have traveled along the sensible road 
in less than 3 years. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority immediately stopped 
the suicidal competition, enabling the 
carriers to buy better equipment, hire 
more and better personnel. 

Under the Authority, the air lines set 
an unparalleled safety record. Under it, 
private flying was stimulated tremen- 
dously by the launching of the highly 
successful civilian pilot training program, 

Then the C. A. A. was reorganized by 
Executive order and brought into the De- 
partment of Commerce. I was opposed 
to this move, along with a majority of 
this House. But what is past is past. 
Now, of all times perhaps in our history, 
we must look constructively at the pres- 
ent and the future. 

I have been much impressed by the 
facts presented to the subcommittee by 
Brigadier General Connolly, the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, concerning 
the scope and importance of the opera- 
tions of his staff. I want to speak for the 
vital need of that appropriation. 

The Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics and his staff of 5,200 people, scat- 
tered all over this country and up into 
Alaska and out to our insular posses- 
sions, exercise supervision and control 
over more civil aviation activity than ex- 
ists in all the rest of the world. 

They built, operate, and maintain a 
40,000-mile network of aerial highways, 
with beacons and radio beams and hun- 
dreds of intermediate landing fields and 
a teletype system to help keep watch over 
airplanes in flight. They are installing 
this year the first of a series of blind- 
landing systems that are the fruit of 
years of hard experimental work. To 
keep the airways up to current needs and 
to operate them day and night, in all 
weather, requires a force of some 3,000 
workers, 

This system of aerial highways is of 
the greatest importance to national de- 
fense. Already it is used more by the 
armed forces than it is by the commer- 
ciel air lines. Imagine how vital it would 
be, is this country were attacked, in af- 
fording well-marked routes over which 
large forces of military aircraft could be 
flown to any section of the country, re- 
gardless of weather conditions en route. 

The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
also has the responsibility of enforcing 
the safety regulations enacted independ- 
ently by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

To do this he has a force of several 
hundred inspectors checking periodically 
at every danger point. Engineering in- 
spectors study the plans for new civil 
airplanes. Flight inspectors go up in 
the finished plane and check its per- 
formance. Air-carrier inspectors check 
the operations of the air lines, from the 
quality of their maintenance work to the 
performance of pilots in flight. Every 
airplane and every pilot gets a periodic 
examination and must have a certificate 
from the C. A. A. This includes private 
flyers and planes as well as commercial. 

Of course, I do not mean to imply that 
a representative of the Government can 
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watch every mechanic take down a motor 
or sit beside every pilot in flight. Neither 
we nor the industry would want the long 
nose of bureaucracy stuck into every 
move, It is a basic idea of our free sys- 
tem, I believe, that people can be trusted, 
that private enterprise wants to do just 
as good a job as does government, but 
that it is subject to certain temptations 
and pressures which government is not. 
On that theory we set up a limited 
amount of Government supervision and 
regulation. 

When there is emergency need, we 
tighten that regulation. For example, 
the C. A. A. now has a dozen of its crack 
air-line inspectors working directly out of 
Washington, riding the planes, checking 
the traffic control machinery, studying 
every phase of air-transport operations. 
This is a special, temporary set-up to bear 
down extremely hard on air-line safety, 
because of the recent accidents. 

The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
is directing the construction or improve- 
ment of some 200 civil airports—$40,000,- 
000 worth—which have been selected by 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Com- 
merce as especially important to the 
national defense. 

The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
is administering the civilian pilot train- 
ing program. Surely I do not need to tell 
any of you about that, because its more 
than 900 training centers probably em- 
brace colleges and commercial fiying 
schools in every congressional district. 
But you should know that it is proposed 
to reduce the funds very considerably for 
this program during the coming year. I 
think we need this program, running at 
capacity. I believe that right now we 
ought to be training every possible flyer 
through every means at our command. 
But at least, every Member should be 
aware of the status of this program for 
next year. 

The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
performs a great many other services. 
Through research and technical develop- 
ment his staff is attacking every day the 
realms of the unknown in aviation. He 
built, and will maintain and operate, the 
great new Washington National Airport 
at Gravelly Point, which will set the pace 
for the world in modern landing fields. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that 
nothing in this amazing world is growing 
as fast as aviation. When we attempt 
to forecast its needs for tomorrow, we 
cannot even measure them safely by the 
yardstick of today, for any phase of this 
fantastic industry may be anywhere from 
40 to 250 percent larger next year than 
it is this year. This is literally true. 
There were 80 percent more civil air- 
planes produced in 1940 than there were 


in 1939. Air-line passenger traffic in- 
creased about 60 percent. Those are 
samples, 


Now for the handling, in fiscal 1942, of 
all the services I have talked about, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is slated 
for a total appropriation of $77,497,986. 
That is for the extension and operation 
of the great airways system, the mainte- 
nance of a Nation-wide inspection force, 
the improvement of much-needed civil 
airports for defense, the training of thou- 
sands of young pilots, the carrying on of 
research and technical development, and 
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the operation of the Washington Na- 
tional Airport. 

It is my considered judgment that there 
are very few items in the Federal Budget 
which transcend in importance the ap- 
propriation for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. And I believe it should 
have enough money to do its vital job 
with maximum efficiency. [Applause.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, in 
1940 industrial accidents in the United 
States resulted in 17,000 deaths, 93,000 
permanent disabilities, 1,250,000 tempo- 
rary disabilities. Without reference to 
the 17,000 dead and those among the 
93,000 who were temporarily taken out 
of productive employment through loss 
of hands, legs, eyes, and other crippling 
injuries, the temporary disabilities alone 
caused a direct total loss of 200,000,000 
man-hours of production. Since skilled 
and semiskilled workers predominate in 
most industries the majority of the acci- 
dent casualties were in these employ- 
ment groups, many of them in trades 
and occupations most needed for de- 
fense production at this time and in 
which definite shortages exist. 

Labor wastage through work injuries 
increased 10 percent in 1940 over the 
preceding 12 months, concurrently with 
the 6-percent rise in employment. In 
many industrial operations, however, the 
accident-frequency rate during the past 
18 months has been at least double the 
percentage increase in employment. 
Among the reasons given for this ab- 
normal increase in 1940 are— 

First. The employment of many new 
workers and the reemployment of long- 
idle workers unfamiliar with the hazards 
of plant operations. 

Second. Lack of instruction in safe 
work practices and the lack of system- 
atic and sustained safety programs in 
plant operations. 

Third. Greatly accelerated pace of 
production. 

Fourth. The overcrowded condition of 
plants due to sudden and abnormal in- 
crease in working forces. 

For every man-day of idleness result- 
ing from strikes in 1940 there were 4 
days lost through work accidents, 
Strikes and lock-outs resulted in 6,500- 
000 man-days of idleness, or an average 
of less than one-quarter of a day per 
worker. Disabling injuries caused the 
loss of 25,192,000 man-days, or an aver- 
age of more than 1 day per worker.’ 

Strikes and lock-outs are front-page 
news, but because accidents happen as 
single minor incidents the interruptions 
they cause are scarcely noticed, Yet in 
the aggregate they assume the propor- 
tions of a major tragedy far more seri- 
ous than any other single threat to pro- 
duction schedules. 

Of the 35,000 nonfatal injuries re- 
ported in one typical industrial State“ 
in 1939, the skilled crafts experienced 
5,382—or approximately 15 percent—of 


From a memorandum to Mr. Lubin, O. P. 
M. and A. F. Henricks, Acting Commissioner 
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the total. For example: 393 machinists 
were injured, 66 electricians, 39 boiler- 
makers, 20 core makers, 48 cranemen, 
253 foremen, 363 molders, 23 pattern 
makers, 295 polishers and grinders, 126 
superintendents and managers, 199 
welders, 3,557 other skills. 

The records indicate that semiskilled 
workers received 15,737—or approxi- 
mately 45 percent—of the 35,000 nonfa- 
tal injuries. In this semiskilled group 
are included 2,735 machine operators and 
2,729 helpers. The balance—13,899 in- 
juries, approximately 40 percent—were 
sustained by workers listed as unskilled. 

For example, here is a fairly accurate 
picture of the accident losses in the man- 
ufacture of aircraft—one of our greatest 
defense industries. On-the-job accidents 
in the American aviation industry during 
1940 injured over 5,600 workmen, many 
of them highly skilled craftsmen. With 
164,920 employees engaged in the produc- 
tion of planes at the close of 1940, the in- 
dustry as a whole had an accident fre- 
quency rate of 17 accidents for each 
million man-hours of production. These 
accidents resulted in a total time loss of 
580,518 days, or the equivalent of a year’s 
working time of 2,322 men. 

Due to the step-up in production ne- 
cessitated by national-defense orders and 
the necessity of training thousands of 
new workers, the aircraft industry may 
expect from 10 to 15 percent increase in 
the number of accidents in 1941 unless 
drastic remedial steps are taken. 

The total production loss through acci- 
dents last year was in the neighborhood 
of one and one-half billion man-hours. 
A billion and a half man-hours, if applied 
to the production of various war imple- 
ments, would be sufficient to build: * 15,000 
to 18,000 large bombers; 30,000 medium 
bombers; 75,000 to 90,000 fighter planes; 
112,500 to 225,000 trainer planes (de- 
pending on type); 450 submarines; 375 
destroyers; 45 battleships. 

In computing the one billion and a half 
man-hours, this includes not only the 
200,000,000 man-hours of production 
estimated to have been lost in 1940 as a 
result of temporary disability, but also the 
man-hours lost in accordance with the 
standard calculation practice for those 
persons who were killed or permanently 
injured during 1940, and by permanent 
injury I also include those who lost an 
arm, a leg, an eye, or some part of the 
body which in industrial form is consid- 
ered a specific loss. 

It should be understood that these esti- 
mates do not include the labor required 
off the site for raw materials or partially 
fabricated parts, nor is it claimed that 
corresponding skills were involved, but 
rather it represents what one and one- 
half billion man-hours could produce. 

Investigations of these accidents dis- 
closed in many cases unguarded gears, 
belts, and pulleys, hazardous arrange- 
ments of machines and equipment, dirty 
and disorderly working conditions, lack 
of instruction, training, and supervision, 
and failure to provide fire-protection 
facilities, safety belts, respirators, and 
other known safety devices. 


2 Memorandum from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, February 1, 1941, 
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Accidents are caused by known condi- 
tions and known unsafe work practices. 
Some of the country’s largest and best 
managed industries, by studying and re- 
moving these causes, have proven that 
accidents are 9 percent preventable. 
There are tried and tested techniques 
within reach of every manufacturer 
which, if adopted and applied, could 
practically wipe out on-the-job accidents 
and occupational health disabilities. 

Accomplishments in industrial accident 
prevention! are strikingly shown by the 
records of many individual plants where 
everyone, from the executives to the low- 
est-paid workers, thinks of safety as an 
important part of their jobs. For exam- 
ple, a large chemical company operated 
11,361,846 man-hours without a single in- 
jury. A heavy machinery manufac- 
turer in Massachusetts operated 7,019,736 
man-hours without a lost-time accident, 
A large steel company in Cleveland, Ohio, 
5,325,144 injury-free man-hours. A tex- 
tile plant in Newark, N. J., 6,792,695 in- 
jury-free man-hours. A large rubber- 
products manufacturer in Providence, 
R. I., 5,688,369 man-hours without an 
accident. 

Since 1912 the steel industry has en- 
gaged in intensive safety activities which 
have resulted in a 90-percent reduction 
in the disabling accident rate. Through 
a program of safety engineering and edu- 
cation it is estimated that a total of more 
than 645,000 accidents have been pre- 
vented in the steel plants of the country. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ section 
on employment and occupational outlook 
recently estimated that the defense pro- 
gram will require, between now and the 
end of 1941, 1,600,000 new workers. Un- 
less extraordinary precautions are taken 
to conserve our presently employed man- 
power, there will be added to this burden 
of recruiting and training a million and 
one-half workers an additional burden 
of finding replacements for the 1,800° 
workers who will be killed as a result of 
work accidents, and another 20,000 * who 
will lose hands, eyes, arms, and legs to 
the extent that they will be off the job 
for an average of 70 days each, and many 
of whose impairments will prevent them 
from ever returning to their previous 
jobs. 

In most industries, increases in ex- 
posure were matched by increases in the 
number of injuries. Further, the in- 
creases in injuries often exceeded the 
increases in employee-hours worked, 
pointing to the need for extra safety ef- 
forts when new employees are added. In 
the manufacture of special industry ma- 
chinery, for instance, a 5-percent in- 
crease in employee-hours was accom- 
panied by an 18-percent increase in the 
number of injuries. Industries in which 
the percent of increase in injuries was 
at least double the percent of increase in 
employee-hours included hardware man- 
ufacture with a 21-percent increase in 
employee-hours accompanied by a 63- 


From Accident Facts, published by the 
National Safety Council, 1940. 

Based on estimated number of disabling 
injuries during 1939 for the manufacturing 
industry (Serial R1144 BLS), adding a known 
10-percent increase in 1940 and an expected 
additional increase of 10 percent in 1941, 
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percent increase in the number of in- 
juries; manufacture of textile machinery, 
which experienced a 35-percent increase 
in employee-hours, and a 70-percent in- 
crease in the number of injuries.’ 

The purpose of this speech is to lay 
before the Congress and the public some 
important facts about lost production in 
defense industries through accident and 
work-exposure casualties. The subject 
has received too little attention here and 
in the press. The revelation that there 
is a form of labor wastage much more 
damaging to production than strikes will 
be startling to many. I am offering no 
program at this time, but simply putting 
forth the thought that more attention 
must be directed to checking this acci- 
dent drain upon our supply of skilled 
manpower. Whether the most effective 
action would be along regulatory lines or 
through the further development of vol- 
untary effort by industry can be deter- 
mined through a closer analysis of the 
problem. In any event, we know that 
accidents can be prevented, and we 
should not be diverted from the job of 
doing it because of any monetary em- 
phasis upon the avoidance of strikes and 
other forms of work interruption. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
appropriation bill we bring you today 
may not deal in the billions of dollars but 
it has to do with activities which affect 
every part of our national defense; it 
affects every individual in our land and 
embraces all of our activities in every 
part of the world. It is the legislation 
making appropriations fer the depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Justice, 
for the next fiscal year. It asks that you 
appropriate $21,287,300 for the Depart- 
ment of State; $112,228,000 for the De- 
partment of Commerce, and $78,571,900 
for the Department of Justice. This 
totals $212,087,300. It is under Budget 
figures and $31,016,989 less than last 
year. It comes to you in a unanimous 
report by the committee which has been 
working on the measure for 9 solid weeks. 
We bring to you three volumes of hear- 
ings over 2,000 peges which contain suffi- 
cient material on every phase of the ac- 
tivities of these important departments 
to give you a fair idea of their functions. 
Due to the reorganization legislaticn you 
will find that some new divisions have 
been added to these departments mak- 
ing it necessary for your committee to 
expend considerable time in making new 
appropriations. You will find interesting 
and valuable material in these hearings 
and you will also find there the fact that 
because of our national-defense program 
and for some other reasons these depart- 
ments are expanding. You will also find 
that your committee was exceptionally 
liberal in those items which in the opin- 
ion of the members were actual defense 
needs and that decreases were made in 
items which in the opinion of the com- 
mittee could be made without decreasing 


*Relation of exposure, frequency and time 
lost from “Industrial Injuries in the United 
States during 1939.” Serial No. R-1144, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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the efficiency or affecting the normal 
activities of the various bureaus affected. 

Your committee has been in session 
every morning and every afternoon for 
more than 2 months. We heard many 
witnesses, We have recalled witnesses 
time and again in order to better ac- 
quaint ourselves with the manner in 
which the taxpayers’ money is being 
spent and how effectively and how effi- 
ciently it was being expended. We have 
not confined our investigations to Wash- 
ington. We have gone into the field to 
see for ourselves. We have interviewed 
employees in the various offices and in- 
stitutions the country over. Some of your 
members have visited practically every 
major office in foreign lands. There have 
been differences of opinion in committee. 
More than 70 percent of what was said 
in the hearings was off the record for 
obvious reasons. There has not been one 
word of partisanship spoken in the long 
hearings and conferences. It has been 
an attempt to bring you a bill which has 
had the most careful investigation and 
serious consideration. 

My sincere belief is that this is the 
most important appropriation bill which 
has been brought to you this year. Just 
let me give you briefly some of the items 
with which we have been dealing for 
these past 2 months and what services 
of government your vote today is affect- 
ing. Look at the item for the Depart- 
ment of State. That means we are ap- 
propriating here for Secretary Hull and 
our entire State Department, all of our 
ambassadors, ministers, and our entire 
foreign service; for the items of claims 
between the United States and The Neth- 
erlands; editing of foreign papers; co- 
operation with the American republics; 
cultural relations conventions; emer- 
gencies arising in diplomatic and con- 
sular service; the emergency fund of the 
President; for our foreign building funds; 
international boundary disputes; water- 
ways treaties; passports business; and 
Salaries for everyone concerned in that 
Department. 

In the Department of Commerce we 
are dealing with the Census Bureau; 
Civil Aeronautics Board and administra- 
tor; the Coast and Geodetic Survey; for- 
eign and domestic commerce; marine in- 
spection and navigation; the Patent Of- 
fice; the Bureau of Standards; the 
Weather Bureau, and all of the functions 
of Jesse Jones as Secretary of Commerce. 

We also have here the entire Depart- 
ment of Justice, which includes the Su- 
preme Court; the Attorney General’s 
Office; the Anti-trust Division; the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, directed by 
J. Edgar Hoover; the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, which now will 
have a new department of investigation 
due to the registration of about 5,000,000 
aliens; the bonds and spirit division; dis- 
trict attorneys and all Federal courts; 
the land division; the Bureau of Prisons; 
veterans’ litigations; and scores of other 
matters too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Chairman, before I take up further 
discussion of these important matters I 
want to pay a tribute to our distinguished 
chairman, the Honorable Lovis C. RABAUT, 
for his fairness in handling this bill from 
its inception to its conclusion. I also wish 
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the question of civilian pilot training. 
CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING 


One of the most important things that 
ever happened to American aviation is 
the C. A. A. pilot-training program. We 
have that item in our committee now for 
the first time. 

It is of vital importance to this country 
whether we face a period of peace or a 
period of conflict, or both. 

This program for this year is probably 
the largest civilian effort of its kind ever 
undertaken by any nation in a single 
year, yet judged by other major activities 
Telated to national defense its cost is 
exceedingly modest—$37,000,000. 

I question whether any Federal pro- 


C. A. A. pilot-training program has 
I have seen a hundred tributes to it from 
important people or publications in the 
field of aviation. I hear almost daily 
about it from my friends in Nebraska, 
and I dare say every Member of this 
House has heard from his home folks 
about it. I imagine Delegate Dion has 
heard about it, because there are two of 
these training centers in Alaska. 

Why do we all hear about it? Be- 


training to LeMars 

Mo., and Norfolk, Fremont, Columbus in 

my own State just as well as it takes it to 

New York and Los Angeles and Omaha. 
900 TRAINING CENTERS 


Do you realize that the C. A. A. now 
has over 900 of these 
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And when these boys get their ground- 
school, where do they take their flying 
lessons? ‘They take them at a local com- 
mercial flying school near the college, 
with which the C. A. A. has contracted 
to do this work. 

That is another truly American feature 


FUNDS CUT IN HALP 


greatly enlarge C. A. A. pilot-training 
program during the present fiscal year, 
notice that the Budget proposal for 
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new industries to employ idle capital and 
idle men. They felt that teaching large 
numbers of young people to fly would 
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companies made a series of voluntary re- 
ductions in the insurance premiums 
which the trainees must pay for coverage. 


Army 
pointed Maison officers to follow 
gram and recommend improvements. 


C. A. A., last June, an almost impossible 
order. Iam not one to urge waste of the 
public money, and I will rest my case in 
this matter on how well the C. A. A. car- 
ried out, or failed to carry out, that dif- 
ficult order. 
MIRACLE WAS WORKED 

The C. A. A. would be the first to admit 
that it mever could have succeeded but 
for the fact that it was so well decen- 
tralized. But it could pass our challenge 
on to hundreds of American colleges and 
a thousand flying schools. And because 
this great network of free firms and in- 
stitutions shared the responsibility with 
the C. A. A., the challenge was met. 

Few people realize the miracle that 
was worked. The C. A. A. proposed to 
train 45,000 beginners and 8,000 ad- 
vanced students in a year. To do this 
it had to double the number of its train- 
ing centers and complete three training 
periods during the year instead of one, 
To get enough flight instructors it had to 
give improvement or refresher courses to 
thousands of experienced aviators who 
were not quite up to the teaching stand- 
ard. It had to literally write the text- 
books for these various courses, publish 
and distribute them, and set up super- 
vision to assure uniform standards in the 


teaching. 

I say to you that this is one of the most 
inspiring chapters in the whole book of 
national defense. In 90 days—between 
last July and September—the C. A. A. 
turned out its first group of nearly 15,000 
light-plane pilots and 1,000 advance 
fiyers. Immediately it started another 
15,000 beginners and 3,000 advance. 
These came off the “production line” in 
February. Another 15,000 beginners and 
4,000 advance students started then, and 
will finish in June. 


4,800 VOLUNTEERS 


These thousands of young aviators are 
not yet military aviators. That has been 
granted freely, all along. But they have 
a good start. They save the Army and 
Navy precious time; and the Army and 
Navy are coming, slowly but surely, to 
realize it. 

Bear in mind that this C. A. A. program 
is civilian in character, and the bulk of 
its boys are college students. Bear in 
mind that it is not cur national policy to 
call students out of college during the 
school year, even under the draft. Then 
look at the facts about the C. A. As 
young pilots. By March 1, more than 
4.800 of them had volunteered and been 
accepted by the Army and Navy Air Serv- 
ices. Nobody knows how many hundreds 
have slipped off to Canada, because the 
Canadian officials would be the last to 
ask embarrassing questions of a lad with 
& Texas drawl who gave his home address 
as Vancouver. Seventy-eight especially 


courses in weather forecasting, to enlarge 
this vital element in the defense forces. 
Hundreds have gone to the airlines as 
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instructors to other defense activity. 
Four hundred and sixty eight of them 
were teaching at Army schools, 27 at 
Navy. schools, 117 at Canadian schools, 
and 207 bad gone to the air lines as re- 
placements. 

I said this was an inspiring story. Do 
you realize that the bulk of the Army’s 


structors to replace those needed else- 
where. 

You may ask what will happen when 
the C. A. A. runs out of old-time fiyers 
who can be improved into modern in- 
structors. As a matter of fact, if the de- 
fense forces continue to draw on its 
teachers, that will happen before snow 
flies again, For the Navy already has ex- 
pressed its desire for at least 400 C. A. A. 
instructors in the near future, 
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MORE COURSES PLANNED 


I predict that when that day comes 
if we do not cripple the C. A. A. by cutting 
its money in half—it will be producing 
full-fledged flight instructors from its 
own lads who started flying a year or 18 
months ago. I say this because the 
C. A. A. already is planning to do it if 
necessary. It already has written two 
more advance courses for students that 
will do the job. It already is training an 
experimental group of students in one of 
them, and it is training instructors how to 
teach the other. One is called the 
student-instructor course, the other the 
cross-country course, 

But these advance courses are more ex- 
pensive, and the C. A. A. cannot keep 
itself ready to meet any need if we reduce 
its appropriation. 

I have the notion that in the present 
world situation we should not be bicker- 
ing about the merits of one kind of 
American aviation versus another kind 
of American aviation. We should be 
doing all the training that all the re- 


set up and going. They are producing 
Partly trained pilots at the rate of over 
4,000 a month. They are the only large 
source of trained flight instructors. In 
this program are hundreds of commercial 
fiying schools which have gone in debt to 


wrong? Is the world situation so much 
rosier today than it was then? 


WHAT CAN WE LOSE? 


If anything has changed, it is not the 
C. A. A. program. It has done the job. 
It has delivered as it said it would. 

For after all, what will this Nation lose? 
If we are fortunate enough to escape the 
need for an actual military defense, we 
will merely have built a firm foundation 
to help solve one of the most troublesome 
problems which is sure to arise after this 
emergency. What are we going to do 
then, with the tremendous plants and the 
tremendous working force now engaged 
in aircraft production? Will we abandon 
them to rust and ruin, or will we build 
in this country a tremendous peacetime 
industry? Isay we will do the latter, and 
these boys we are now training will be the 
bedrock on which it is founded. 


ANTITRUST DIVISION AND THE FARMER 


Mr. Chairman, I feel sure that the 
House will approve of the action of cur 
committee in increasing the appropria- 
tion for the Antitrust Division in the 
Department of Justice. I hope the mem- 
bership will go along with us, especially 
on the increase of $750,000, which the 
committee has written into the bill in 
order to enable that division better to 
cope with the problem of price fixing, re- 
straints, and monopolies, all of which 
affect farm producers and consumers. 
The Budget provided $1,575,000 for anti- 
trust enforcement, which is an increase 
of $250,000 from the $1,325,000 appropri- 
ated for the present fiscal year. Sufi- 
cient evidence was presented to the com- 
mittee indicating that it would be impos- 
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sible for the Division to go very far into 

e price-fixing field unless this amount 
was increased; so we added the $750,000, 
which it is understood will be used for a 
real clean-up of the collusive and monop- 
olistic practice used in the distribution of 
farm products, which is felt by the farmer 
and the consumer. I feel sure that you 
agree with me that we must not let this 
war be an excuse for collusive price fixing. 
The Division has heavy duties placed upon 
it by the serious need to investigate war 
industries that are growing so rapidly 
under our national-defense program. 

Witnesses appeared before us, calling 
our attention to the fact that during the 
last war business groups developed ways 
of acting together which continued 
through the 1920’s and which were used 
even after the war to prevent industrial 
prices from falling as fast as farm prices 
fell. So your committee has added this 
additional money for the use of the Anti- 
trust Division, with the idea that investi- 
gations will be made of combinations and 
restraints which directly reduce the 
amounts received by the farmer for farm 
products. Such investigations, we feel, 
are needed with respect to livestock, fruit 
and vegetables, poultry, eggs, sugar beets, 
cottonseed, trucking, terminal-market 
rackets; investigation of rackets of trade, 
of processors and distributors of farm 
products, with the result of raising the 
prices to the consumer and limiting the 
available market, and also investigate 
into meat, cheese, fresh milk, sugar, evap- 
orated milk, canned goods, bread, whole- 
sale and retail groceries; also investiga- 
tions of price fixing, restraint, and collu- 
sive practices which raise the price of 
the commodities the farmers buy. We 
also feel that investigations are needed 
into farm machinery, building materials, 
gas and oil, drugs and medical supplies, 
household supplies, cotton goods, and so 
forth. Those of us from farming sections 
realize that we will never solve the farm 
problem nor can we solve the economic 
war which is bound to come in the post- 
war period unless we solve the problem of 
transportation and distribution of our 
farm products. 


FARMER IS THE VICTIM 


In 1940 the Department of Justice in- 
dicated that an investigation would be 
made of the processing and distribution 
of food, and farmers are very anxious that 
this investigation be carried forward to 
a successful conclusion. We realize that 
right now the farmer is getting it in “the 
neck.” After the war it may be worse. 

Mr. Thurmond Arnold, Chief of the An- 
titrust Division, stated at that time that 
if he could get sufficient funds to carry it 
out, this investigation might prove to be 
the most important service to the Ameri- 
can farmer ever performed under the 
antitrust laws. We feel we are arming 
him with the necessary weapons in this 
bill and that his Division will give us the 
results anticipated. 

Mr. Edward ONeal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who 
appeared before us to testify in behalf of 
this increase for Mr. Arnold’s Division, 
presented a most convincing case, as did 
others who appeared for the same pur- 
pose. 
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Most of us feel that no group in our 
country has suffered more than the agri- 
cultural from artificial restrictions and 
burdens imposed by other groups. In the 
Farm Bureau argument presented by Mr. 
ONeal, it was well established that for 
more than 20 years, agriculture has been 
at a disparity with industry and labor, 
and Congress has recognized this situa- 
tion by enacting a number of laws to aid 
farmers. Although some progress has 
been made, figures given to us from the 
Department of Agriculture show that our 
national farm income is still falling far 
short of parity every year, and much of 
this disparity is due to artificial restraint 
which restricts the exchange and service 
in our economy. Farmers have received 
too little for their products and pay too 
much for the products they buy. On 
one hand agriculture has had to sell its 
products in a free market and sometimes 
in a market rigged against it by artificial 
monopolistic control; while on the other 
hand the farmers have had to buy many 
of their industrial goods due to monopo- 
listic control of industry and labor. There 
have been legal agreements and collusive 
action on the part of various groups. 
There have been legal restraints of trade, 
which flourish when antitrust laws are 
not enforced, all resulting in hardship on 
the farmer who is helpless to control 
either the prices he receives or the prices 
he pays. In marketing his products the 
farmer has been getting a declining per- 
centage of the consumers’ dollar. The 
cost of transportation has gone up enor- 
mously until in 1939 he only received 41 
percent of the prices paid by consumers 
for the goods he produced, as compared 
to around 53 percent back in 1913. In 
this connection I call your attention to 
page 763 of the hearings in which we 
have placed a table, the source of which 
is the Bureau of Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, showing the farm retail 
price spread of food products in 1939. 


FARM BUREAU SPEAKS 


I have been asked by a number of 
Members in the House just what we hope 
can be accomplished for the farmer with 
these additional funds we are providing 
for the Antitrust Division. In answer to 
those questions, I refer the membership 
to page 775 of the hearings where you 
will find that in my questioning of Mr. 
ONeal and at my suggestion he furnished 
to us, for the record, a most illuminating 
memorandum written by Mr. W. R. Ogg, 
of the department of research, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. In my opinion, 
the substance of this memorandum should 
be a guide for the Antitrust Division 
because I feel that if most of it is carried 
out, much of our farm problem will have 
been solved. Because of the importance 
of this memorandum, I include it in my 
remarks in order that it may be available 
to the membership and to the country at 
large. 

1. There is a need to investigate combina- 
tions and restraints which directly reduce 
the amount received by the farmer for farm 
products. So long as these conspiracies are 
allowed to operate, they work at cross pur- 
poses with the effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide assistance for agriculture 
which will raise farm prices. They are par- 
ticularly dangerous now because they en- 
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hance disparities in prices which are begin- 
ning to arise as the defense program raises 
5 for many manufactured goods, while 

e level of farm goods still lags. 

Below are listed a few examples of alleged 
restraints which should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the Antitrust Division. It must 
have additional funds in order to conduct 
these investigations. 

(a) Livestock: It is alleged that meat 
packers buy fixed proportions of the live- 
stock which moves to the Chicago market 
and that a quota system extends to other 
terminal markets and perhaps to all pur- 
chases of livestock by the big packers. Such 
an arrangement could not arise except by 
agreement. The effect of such a system obvi- 
ously would be to eliminate competition in 
purchasing and thereby drive down the price 
received by the farmer. For example, when 
deliveries at the Chicago Stockyards are lower 
than usual, a quota system automatically de- 
stroys the incentive for packing companies to 
bid more keenly for the reduced supply and 
thus destroys the incentive which might 
otherwise raise livestock prices. 

(b) Fruits and vegetables: Large buying or- 
ganizations, which include certain canners 
and fruit driers and certain chain stores, 
have devised ways of manipulating the farm 
price of various fruits and vegetables. In 
some cases they seek to buy most of their 
requirements under contracts made before 
the crop is ready, which provides that the 
delivery shall be made on a date to be fixed 
by the buyer and that the price shall be 
that which prevails upon a designated market 
at the time of delivery. Thus they need only 
control a price on a single market during a 
brief period in order to establish the buying 
price for most of their requirements. This 
strategic market price is manipulated by in- 
timidating other buyers and sometimes by 
dumping the product upon a particular mar- 
ket. In the case of apricots several years ago 
such a scheme was so successful that it over- 
reached itself; at the crucial time there was 
not a single buyer available in the market 
at any price, and growing interests found it 
necessary to appeal to the California Farm 
Bureau Federation requesting them to find 
someone to make an offer for the product. 

In other cases the farm price is controlled 
by extending credit on terms which reduce 
the farmer to a kind of peonage. In certain 
areas the fertilizer companies finance potato 
growers under an arrangement by which the 
company acquires a lease upon the grower's 
farm, the grower is bound to obtain his sup- 
plies from the company, and the potatoes are 
delivered to the company to be marketed 
where, when, and at whatever price the 
company chooses. Under these contracts the 
farmer may be charged from 25 to 50 percent 
more than the market price for his supplies 
and may receive a price below the market for 
his product. The arrangement provides that 
after the company has been fully paid for its 
cash loans and for supplies sold at exorbi- 
tant prices it shall still receive one-fourth of 
whatever income remains. Very frequently 
this last provision is not important, because 
there is practically nothing left after the 
farmer's debts are paid. 

(c) Poultry: In some parts of the country 
the same form of peonage is imposed upon 
poultry farmers by companies which sell 
them baby chicks. The farmer pays more 
than ‘the market price for his chicks and 
supplies and delivers his poultry to his cred- 
itor to be sold to a dummy middleman at a 
reduced price. In such cases the poultry 
farmer who breaks even at the end of a year 
may be regarded as lucky, for the proceeds 
of the fake sales are often insufficient to 
cover the accumulated debt, and the creditor 
often pushes the farmer into bankruptcy and 
takes over his farm. 

(d) Eggs: The price paid for eggs by whole- 
salers in one area of the country is customar- 
üy determined by deducting 2 cents from 
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the quotation established on an exchange in 
that area, Since this exchange handles only 
from 25 to 300 cases of eggs per day, its trans- 
actions are obviously no more than a device 
used to fix a price. In periods when eggs are 
plentiful the exchange price governs not only 
the wholesaler’s buying price paid to farmers, 
but also his selling price to distributors. In 
seasons when eggs are scarce, however, the 
wholesaler’s selling price is established at a 
premium above the exchange price. The 
effect of this system is to prevent the scarcity 
of eggs from raising the price paid to farmers 
and thus to enable the wholesaler rather than 
the farmer to derive profits from the scarcity. 

(e) Sugar beets: In some areas the sugar 
refiners are said to have conspired to fix the 
prices which they will pay to beet growers. 
Such conditions should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

(t) Cottonseed: The large producers of cot - 
tonseed oil have established a price structure 
whereby the processor and middleman get 
their operating returns and the farmer gets 
whatever is left. Farmers cannot escape from 
this system by setting up their own coopera- 
tives to produce this oil because the big com- 
panies refuse to supply anyone who likewise 
buys from a cooperative. Thus the markets 
available to the farmer are restricted to a few 
buyers who do not need to depend upon the 
big companies for any part of their require- 
ments. Vigorous action should be taken to 
stop such practices and to investigate thor- 
oughly all monopolistic practices in this field. 

(g) Pulpwood: The sale of pulpwood to be 
used by container and paper manufacturers is 
becoming an important source of income for 
Southern farmers. Last summer the Ameri- 
can Pulp Wood Association and various com- 
panies buying pulpwood were indicted for 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The indictment charges that these companies 
and other companies producing pulpwood 
have an arrangement by which exclusive ter- 
ritories are assigned and the amount of pulp- 
wood to be cut is predetermined. The effect 
of this plan is necessarily to deprive the farm- 
er of competition among the customers for 
his wood. We believe that the Antitrust Di- 
vision should examine this state of facts with 
a view to indictment for violation of the 
Sherman Act. The farmer should be pro- 
tected in his right to sell in a free market. 

(h) Transportation from farm to market: 
In the distribution of many fruits and vege- 
tables and some dairy products transporta- 
tion by truck is so important that any group 
which conspires to raise the cost of trucking 
necessarily hurts the farmer. In some cities 
local associations of truck owners and local 
truckers unions make an organized attempt 
to prevent the delivery and unloading of 
foodstuffs from interstate trucks unless du- 
plicate labor is unnecessarily hired. The load 
is transferred to a local truck or payments are 
made to local interests to buy immunity from 
molestation. Im some cases these groups try 
to prevent the farmer from hauling his own 
product to market in his own truck or insist 
that though he is not operating for hire he 
must qualify as a member of a union and 
conform to union rules which require him to 
hire unnecessary labor for unloading. All 
such rackets amount to a toll upon the trans- 
portation of the farmer’s product which di- 
rectly reduces his income. The Department 
of Justice has successfully prosecuted some of 
them in the New York market, but there are 
many more both there and elsewhere which 
it should have the resources to attack. In a 
few cases, labor organizations have been in- 
duced by the Farm Bureau to withdraw vol- 
untarily their demands that farmers hauling 
their own products be required to join a 
union. 

(k) Terminal-market rackets: The same 
kinds of charges are made at certain termi- 
nal markets upon the food which arrives by 
rail or water shipment. In New York there 
are a series of unnecessary charges for truck- 
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age from the piers, transfer of produce to a 
second truck, cartage, and so on, which, 
coupled with the high cost of handling 
produce in a market with antiquated facili- 
ties, involve $112 per carload greater expense 
upon produce which moves through the 
lower Manhattan market than upon other 
produce entering New York. 

In some cities the racket is so profitable 
that it is reported that trucking companies 
give secret rebates to the receiver as a bribe 
to get his trucking business; but of course 
the whole trucking charge is assessed against 
the farmer and the rebate merely adds to 
the receiver’s profit. Schemes of this sort 
are maintained by limiting the number of 
trucks which have access to railroad yards 
or piers, by organizing their owners in an 
association, and by imposing arbitrary union 
rules upon the handling of the produce. An 
investigation by the Department of Justice 
in each principal terminal market probably 
would save the farmer many times the cost 
of running the whole Antitrust Division. 

2. Farmers cannot be prosperous unless 
there is a large consumption of farm prod- 
ucts. Therefore, the farmer has a direct 
interest in attacking all restraints of trade 
by processors and distributors of farm prod- 
ucts which have the effect of raising the 
price to the ultimate consumer and thereby 
limiting the available market. We list be- 
low a few illustrations of alleged restraints 
and collusive practices which have the effect 
of reducing the market for farm products. 
Such practices injure both farmers and con- 
sumers. It is vitally important that such 
cases be thoroughly investigated and all vio- 
lations of law be vigorously prosecuted. 

(a) Meat: Increases in the price charged 
the consumer for meat have been so sub- 
stantial within the last year as to arouse 
protests from consumers. Reason for these 
increases may be the success of the large 
packers in driving small independent packers 
out of business or absorbing their business 
and in using various devices to force meat 
prices up. Jewish newspapers in New York 
City indicate that the price of kosher meat 
in that large market has been raised in a 
campaign by the packers to enlist retail meat 
dealers, unions, and even rabbis in an effort 
to prevent the consumption of meat from 
independent sources located in other cities. 
There is reason to believe that this campaign 
has raised the spread between livestock 
prices in Chicago and kosher meat at whole- 
sale in Néw York City by as much as 5 cents 
a pound. 

(b) Cheese: A control of the distribution 
of cheese by a few large companies is being 
used to eliminate effective competition. This 
control begins with a few ludicrous “sales” 
on so-called cheese exchanges in one State, 
which have become the means by which the 
large cheese buyers determine the price they 
will pay to the little cheese factories. The 
producers are not represented on these ex- 
changes and have no part in the determina- 
tion of these prices. Thereafter the cheese 
passes into the hands of one or two giant 
companies. The largest of these concerns is 
reported to be engaged in driving independ- 
ents from the market by forcing distributors 
to buy its full line of products if they want 
to obtain the one or two products in that line 
which the consumer will insist upon having. 
We are informed that another large distribut- 
ing company is prevented from going into 
manufacture by an arrangement under which 
it buys cheese at a great discount not available 
to competitors. The result of the whole sys- 
tem of distribution is that natural cheese has 
been largely driven from the market and that 
the process cheeses sold by the dominant com- 
panies are distributed at unduly high prices. 

(c) Fresh milk: Two cases already insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice illustrate 
the nature of the milk problem. In Chicago 
the Department obtained a decree enjoining 
the continuance of a conspiracy to prevent 
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the distribution of milk through retail stores. 
In Dubuque, Iowa, the Department recently 
obtained an indictment which charges that 
distributors and milk-wagon drivers conspired 
to prevent one distributor from increasing 
sales by lowering his price on extra quarts of 
milk delivered to the same buyer at the same 
time. Both of these cases involved private 
efforts to prevent a reduction of the costs of 
distributing milk which will make possible a 
lower price and a larger consumption. 

It is essential that these distribution costs 
be brought down. The margin between the 
farm price and the consumer price has been 
growing in many parts of the country. It is 
one of the chief factors in setting milk prices 
so high that the American public cannot con- 
sume the fluid milk it needs for an adequate 
diet. Dietary authorities estimate that the 
entire annual production is scarcely adequate 
to meet the Nation’s actual needs, if consum- 
ers could buy enough milk for an adequate 
diet. Experience in various parts of the coun- 
try have shown that it is possible to estab- 
lish a lower price to the consumer without a 
reduction in the price to the farmer; but this 
can only be done if the Department of Justice 
keeps open the opportunities for businessmen 
to improve distributive processes and reduce 
the retail price. 

(d) Sugar: Pricing practices in the sugar 
industry suggest that there may be a price- 
fixing conspiracy which ought to receive the 
attention of the Department of Justice, 

(e) Evaporated milk: The producers of 
evaporated milk are alleged to be engaged in 
a conspiracy to fix and maintain their selling 
prices on this milk and to raise the prices 
charged by the group of producers whose 
brands are not well known to the public. At 
present there is a differential between the 
price of the well-known brands and the price 
of other brands. The availability of some 
brands at lower prices affords a partial check 
upon the price charged for the most popular 
brands. Steps have been taken by the manu- 
facturers to reduce the differential, not by 
lowering the high prices but by raising the 
low ones. 

Price fixing on evaporated milk is par- 
ticularly Important, because a large amount 
of this milk is bought by people who are too 
poor to afford fluid milk and doubtless they 
would buy a great deal more if the price were 
brought down to a level they can more easily 
afford. 

(f) Canners: There is reason to believe 
that the canners of fruits and vegetables in 
some areas maintain an agreement by which 
none of them will establish a price upon any 
product until after they have all submitted 
cost figures to their association and this as- 
sociation has calculated a weighted-average 
cost for each product. The obvious intent 
of any such plan is to fix a collusive price in 
relationship to the average cost thus cal- 
culated. 

In the case of canned peaches in 1937, the 
farmer's interest in this kind of price fixing 
became particularly apparent. An alleged 
price-fixing conspiracy by the canners is said 
to have resulted in a very large carry-over of 
canned peaches. In consequengve, negotia- 
tions for a peach-marketing agreement broke 
down in the next season, and while the can- 
ners moved their inventories, the growers 
were forced to take a price lower than that 
prevailing at the bottom of the depression, 

Other instances of alleged price fixing and 
collusion have been reported in connection 
with other canning crops. 

(g) Bread: The Department of Justice has 
already obtained indictments against bakers 
who sell bread in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, charging them with 
a conspiracy to raise prices in markets where 
they have obtained control and to cut prices 
in order to drive out independents in certain 
other markets. There is reason to believe 
that the same kind of price-fixing conspira- 
cies exist in various important markets from 
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coast to coast. In the Philadelphia area the 
Department of Justice has estimated that the 
conspiracy was costing consumers from 
$4,000,000 to $8,000,000 a year. 

(h) Poultry: In some of the principal 
metropolitan markets the price of poultry is 
apparently fixed by a few daily sales upon an 
organized exchange. The insignificant quan- 
tity of the product which moves through the 
exchange suggests that the appearance of an 
organized market is actually a mere cloak for 
a conspiracy to fix prices by wash sales. This 
matter should be investigated carefully. 

(i) Wholesale and retail grocers: The De- 
partment of Justice has already obtained in- 
dictments against a group of wholesale grocers 
in Seattle who are charged with conspiring 
to fix wholesale prices, and against a com- 
bination of wholesale and retail grocers in 
Colorado who are charged with price fixing 
under the pretense of helping the State to 
administer a law against sales below cost. In 
the Colorado case all the defendants but two 
have already paid fines. There is reason to 
believe that similar price-fixing conspiracies, 
masquerading as aids to the administration 
of State laws concerning sales below cost or 
permitting resale price maintenance, are 
being carried on in various other States. 
Their intent and effect is to raise the whole- 
sale and retail charges for distributing food, 
and thus to raise prices to the consumer. 
Sometimes they are financed by imposing a 
charge of 1 or 2 cents per can upon evapo- 
rated milk, with a corresponding increase in 
the retail price of this product. The neces- 
sary effect of such plans is to restrict the 
amount of food the consumer can buy, and 
thus to restrict the farmer's market. 

8. The help of the Antitrust Division is 
needed to destroy conspiracies which raise 
the prices of the commodities farmers buy. 
The broad effort to establish a proper relation 
between farm prices and the price of manu- 
factured goods can only be successful if arti- 
ficially high prices of manufactured goods by 
price-fixing restraints are prevented. The 
farmer cannot gain substantially so long as 
price-fixing groups are able to take away 
what he has gained. Illustrations of some 
of the most important problems in this field 
are listed below. Such cases should be thor- 
oughly investigated under the antitrust laws, 
and illegal restraints and collusion should be 
vigorously prosecuted. 

(a) Farm machinery: The Federal Trade 
Commission reported in 1938 that from 80 to 
100 percent of many of the most important 
farm implements is produced by from four to 
six large manufacturers; that these manu- 
facturers often force retailers to carry their 
full line of implements, thus depriving small 
independents of adequate selling facilities 
and inducing the wasteful establishment of 
an unnecessarily large number of retail deal- 
ers; that the large concerns exchange price 
lists among themselves; that manufacturers’ 
sales representatives call meetings of dealers 
to discuss price competition; and that asso- 
ciations of dealers seek to control trade-in 
allowances, to enlarge the retail margin upon 
repair parts, and to get adherence to sug- 
gested resale prices established by the manu- 
facturers. Such activities are obviously de- 
signed to eliminate or restrict competition, 
both at the manufacturing and at the retail- 
ing level, and thus to charge the farmer a 
noncompetitive price for farm machinery. 

(b) Building materials: Farmers buy sub- 
stantial amounts of lumber, cement, paint, 
and other building materials, Within the 
last year the Department has instituted pro- 
ceedings against alleged conspiracies to re- 
strict output or fix prices, or both, by manu- 
facturers of western pine, Douglas fir, south- 
ern pine, and redwood lumber; plasterboard 
and plaster lath; millwork; hardboard; sand 
and gravel; and mineral wool. It has also pro- 
ceeded against numerous alleged conspiracies 
among building-material distributors, con- 
tractors, and labor unions in the building- 
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materials field. The activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be expanded to deter- 
mine whether similar conspiracies exist to 
limit output and raise prices among producers 
of other kinds of lumber, cement, and various 
kinds of plumbing and electrical supplies, 
The Department’s investigations of building- 
material distributors and of construction 
should likewise be extended. Limitations of 
staff have confined these investigations thus 
far to the large cities. Indeed, the Depart- 
ment has publicly announced its inability 
to proceed with such investigations in small 
cities like Great Falls, Mont., even though 
the housing authority of that city officially 
charged that there are violations of the law 
and requested the Department to act. To 
protect the farmer it is necessary for the 
building investigation to cover the whole 
country instead of being limited to urban 
areas, 

(c) Gas and oil: Within the last few years 
the Department of Justice has taken success- 
ful action against alleged conspiracies by 
petroleum manufacturers to eliminate the 
competition of independents by buying up 
the independent gasoline and to maintain 
the prices of gasoline by abusing patents 
which cover the use of tetraethyl lead. The 
Department has just begun a proceeding 
against the entire petroleum industry which 
charges that there is a conspiracy to restrict 
output, to fix prices and distributors’ margins, 
to discriminate against independent produc- 
ers, to charge excessive amounts for pipe-line 
transportation, and to control wholesalers 
and retailers who distribute petroleum prod- 
ucts. The over-all effect of this conspiracy 
is said to be to establish a high-cost system 
of distribution and to exact not only the 
return of these high costs but also the profits 
of a price-fixing conspiracy from every farmer 
who buys a gallon of gasoline or a quart of 
oil. The names of the defendants in this 
case take up five printed pages of the com- 
plaint. It is important to American farmers 
that the Department of Justice have a large 
enough staff to push this case rapidly to a 
conclusion and restore competition in the 
petroleum industry. 

(d) Drugs and medical supplies: Within 
the last 2 or 3 weeks the Department of 
Justice has obtained indictments which 
charge producers of insulin and of surgical 
instruments with conspiracies to fix prices. 
We are informed that these indictments may 
be the beginning of a broad investigation of 
the drug industry. Commodities of this class 
are usually bought when the buyer is under 
stress of pain and need and is, therefore, 
peculiarly helpless to resist any price-fixing 
combination. In a first monograph issued by 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee there is evidence that any drug retailer 
can make 26 different drugs at a cost which 
ranges from 5 percent to about 60 percent of 
their wholesale price. This fact clearly points 
to exorbitant manufacturers’ prices which 
probably could not be maintained without 
some form of unlawful restraint of competi- 
tion. This same publication indicates that a 
great many drug items are sold under resale 
price contracts which give the retailer margins 
of from 30 to 50 percent. In a memorandum 
submitted to the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee the Department of Justice 
recently said that in practice the establish- 
ment of resale prices in the drug trade 
usually involves unlawful collusion which 
could be successfully dealt with if the De- 
partment had the resources to proceed. It 
is important to the American farmer and to 
all other consumers that such unlawful price- 
raising activities be stopped. 

(e) Household appliances: In selling a 
large number cf products, such as refriger- 
ators, radios, furniture, rugs, and gas ranges, 
various groups, sometimes composed of re- 
tailers alone and sometimes including both 
manufacturers and retailers, are said to be 
engaged in conspiracies to Keep prices up. In 
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some States, we are informed, these con- 
spiracies have been organized under the pre- 
tense of helping to administer State laws 
which permit resale price maintenance, but 
they have involved agreements among com- 
petitors which are not permitted by those 
laws. In some cases the retail groups have 
tried to force the manufacturers to stop sell- 
ing to consumers’ cooperatives, to mail-order 
discount houses, or to any other concern 
which may pass the product on to the con- 
sumer more cheaply than the so-called legiti- 
mate dealers. On many of these products 
the dealer's margin is as great as the manu- 
facturer’s price, and therefore it is particu- 
larly important that every opportunity be 
preserved to enable the farmer to buy from 
those who will distribute the goods more 
cheaply. 

We have discussed this matter as a farmer’s 
problem with people from the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, and they tell us that though they have 
some evidence about several cases of this 
kind, they have been unable to complete an 
investigation of these cases for lack of people 
to do the work. 

(f) Cotton goods: In spite of the fact that 
the surplus of cotton in this country is large 
enough to create a national problem, there 
have been repeated indications in recent 
months that the producers of certain cotton 
goods are taking advantage of alleged short- 
ages to raise prices. Denims, for example, 
have gone up more then 30 percent since the 
beginning of the European war. There have 
been various cases in which price increases 
were simultaneously announced. This was 
true of a recent increase by several manu- 
facturers in the price of percale and of an 
increase upon a number of different brands 
of sheets and pillowcases, Printers and dyers 
of cloth have likewise increased prices simul- 
taneously, and, according to the trade press, 
have held meetings at which they agreed 
upon a program of minimum prices allegedly 
based upon cost. We understand that for 
lack of men to do the work, the Department 
of Justice is now doing substantially nothing 
about such indications of collusion in the 
textile field. Yet, if collusive practices are 
not stopped in the production of cotton cloth, 
they must inevitably raise the prices paid by 
farmers and farmers’ wives for dresses, towels, 
sheets, underwear, shirts, and many otber 
textile products. 


ED O’NEAL’S STATEMENT 


Every member in this body who repre- 
sents a farm district should not hesitate 
to support the committee in this increase 
in funds for the Antitrust Division, es- 
pecially regarding this phase of investiga- 
tion. It is an approach which I am sure 
will meet with the approval of every 
farmer who has given a serious study to 
his future and who realizes that unless 
the farmer is given an equal opportunity 
with labor and industry, we will never 
be able to solve the economic war which 
is confronting us. We are indebted to 
Mr. O'Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and his staff 
for the exhaustive work and information 
they have furnished the committee, and 
in closing my remarks on this section of 
this appropriation bill, I include a state- 
ment by Mr. O’Neal: 

The importance of the antitrust program 
to the farmer may be summarized in a short 
sentence: It is trying to break up the situa- 
tion whereby the farmer both buys and sells 
in controlled markets. The campaign on be- 
half of the farmer takes two forms: First, in 
breaking up the price and production con- 
trols on commodities the farmer buys; ond. 
second, in breaking the strangle hold on the 
fabrication and distribution of farm products 
on the way to the consumer, 
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Only recently has the importance of this 
two-way program become evident. For many 
years, enforcement of the antitrust laws took 
the form of random lawsuits here and there 
for specific violations of the law, with little 
or no attention paid to the whole fabric of 
trade restraints in an industry or chain of 
industries examined as a whole, For this 
reason, enforcement has not been effective 
both for the consumers who must buy in a 
controlled market and the farmers who must 
both buy and sell in such markets. 

Recently, however, the Antitrust Division 
has concentrated its efforts, although ham- 
pered by lack of funds, into a comparatively 
few channels, such as the housing program 
which has obtained substantial results, and 
the food program, primarily the processing 
and distribution of farm products, on which 
there has been a start with a limited staff. 
With additional funds we should begin to 
see, therefore, much more definite results, 
both for food growers and consumers, than 
the sporadic prosecutions of the past have 
shown. 

However, in spite of the handicap of lack of 
funds for these concentrated industry drives, 
real results of benefit to the farmer have been 
obtained both in the field of products which 
the farmer buys and in the field of distribu- 
tion and fabrication of what the farmer sells. 
By way of illustration of what can be ex- 
pected from a concentrated effort, a few cases 
are reviewed. 


BREAKING LOG JAMS IN WHAT THE FARMER BUYS 


Fertilizer: Perhaps the most important pro- 
gram of the Antitrust Division toward break- 
ing the log jams in products which the farm- 
er buys, is that of fertilizer. More than a 
hundred companies and individuals have 
been indicted in the fertilizer industry. Re- 
gardless of the ultimate outcome of these in- 
dictments, undoubtedly the drive the Anti- 
trust Division has made against restraints of 
trade in this industry during the past 2 years 
has been a very important factor in holding 
down the price of fertilizer to the farmer, 
and that something resembling the serious 
situation arising in the first World War might 
have developed during the current war in the 
absence of this drive. 

The case of potash is an example of bene- 
ficial results for the farmer which the drive 
has obtained. 

During the first World War, potash went 
from $40 or $50 a ton up to $400. During the 
current war, with exports cut off, there has 
been a net decrease in potash prices due to 
the activities of the Antitrust Division in 
this field. It is true that domestic produc- 
tion of potash is large now as compared with 
no domestic production at the beginning of 
the first World War. However, with the 
cutting off of European imports not only 
from the United States but from other con- 
suming countries, there is reason to believe 
that potash prices would have run away if 
there had not been close contacts between 
the producers and various agencies of the 
Government, including the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. The world price of potash is substan- 
tially above the American price. 

The reference to the net decrease in potash 
prices requires some explanation. It will be 
found that published quotations have not 
changed during the past 2 or 3 years, but 
these are quoted on the basis of deliveries 
at the Atlantic seaboard. Actually, as a re- 
sult of the Department's civil decree with the 
potash producers after indictment, there was 
& change in the basis of delivered price of 
potash as a result of which the inland area 
west of the Alleghenies had a substantial re- 
duction in price. It is estimated that this 
reduction amounts in total to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Petroleum products: Gradually the Anti- 
trust Division is making headway against 
rigid prices of gasoline and oil. Breaks in 
the line of price control here and there have 
begun to benefit the farmer who buys im- 
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portant quantities of gasoline. In Wash- 
ington for more than a year consumers have 
saved 2 cents a gallon on their gasoline bills 
due to what the dealers call a price war 
but which is in fact a step toward competi- 
tion under the eye of the Antitrust Division. 
This saving amounts to about $2,000,000 an- 
nually in the District of Columbia alone, and 
if extended generally over the country would 
amount to hundreds of millions. A cent a 
gallon, for example, on a consumption of 
25,000,000,000 gallons amounts to 8250, 000, 000. 

There is reason to believe that the ultimate 
result of the broad petroleum suit now pend- 
ing will break the petroleum blockade in 
such a manner that a saving of a cent per 
gallon isa modest figure. The breaking of the 
Middle West pipe line control alone, in the 
heart of the agricultural area, should save the 
farmer at least 2 cents a gallon on gasoline, 
ad * nothing of the other phases of the 
suit. 

This 2 cent figure is not imaginary. It 
costs approximately 2 cents more per gallon 
to ship gasoline by tank cars than by pipe 
line. Yet delivered prices are fixed on the 
basis of tank car rates although petroleum 
products move from the Southwestern fields 
to the Middle West by pipe line, either in 
the form of crude or refined products. The 
least we can expect of this suit is to pass this 
2 cents on to the consumers in the agricul- 
tural areas. 

Glass containers: Glass containers, in 
which great quantities of the farmer’s prod- 
ucts are marketed, have been the subject of 
rigid restraints of trade and price controls 
for a generation. The more the processor 
pays for the bottles and jars the less he can 
pay for the food which goes in them. A law- 
8 begins in a few days to break this con- 

ol. 

Lumber: During the past year there have 
been a number of indictments in the lumber 
industry charging price fixing, restriction of 
output, and the use of restrictive grade mark- 
ings. These cases have had the effect of re- 
tarding the rise of the price of lumber dur- 
ing the present emergency, which is an im- 
portant consideration to the farmer. In ad- 
dition, liberalization of the grade-mark prac- 
tices will enable the farmer, especially in the 
South, to market the products of portable 
saw mills to a better advantage than before 
the lumber suits were undertaken. More 
specifically, the Southern Pine Association, 
composed of the large saw-mill owners, have 
exerted pressure for the sale of lumber hav- 
ing the grade marks of the association and 
have denied these marks to the small pro- 
ducers on equal terms. The recent decrees 
obtained against the association requires it 
to supply its grade-mark services without 
discrimination and at reasonable cost. 

Millwork: A few weeks ago the Antitrust 
Division obtained indictments against manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of millwork (doors, 
window sash, etc.) in the Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas area. Obviously 
the farmer has a direct interest in breaking 
up this combination so that he can get mill- 
work at lower prices. 

Plumbing: Farmers have an interest in the 
success of the Government’s trial in the 
plumbing industry. It is charged in this in- 
dictment that the plumbing groups in some 
areas of the Middle West make it impossible 
to buy plumbing fixtures unless they are sold 
on an installed basis with union labor. This 
is a great handicap to the farmer who desires 
to modernize his house because the installa- 
tion charge under these conditions is likely 
to be more than the cost of the fixtures. A 
great saving is possible if the farmer is free 
to buy the fixtures from mail-order houses 
and have them installed at his own expense. 


BREAKING THE LOG JAMS IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
Unfortunately, the drive of the Antitrust 


Division on processing and distribution of 
food products raised by the farmer has been 
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slowed down through the lack of funds. 
Nevertheless, substantial results have already 
been obtained. 

Generally speaking, this work has taken 
two forms. First, breaking the monopolies in 
the transportation of farm products largely 
by the truckers and truckers’ unions; and 
second, action against food dealers and proc- 
essors who inflate the prices to the consumer 
and therefore cut down consumption. 

Tobacco: There is reason to believe that 
the Department’s pending suit against the 
large tobacco companies has already borne 
some fruit in the form of more competitive 
bidding for leaf tobacco. More than 2 years 
ago the Department started the tobacco in- 
vestigation in Baltimore where the sale of 
tobacco was believed to be under the control 
of a few buyers. Since the investigation was 
started, competing marketing methods have 
been set up throughout the Maryland tobacco 
area, and in the last 2 years Maryland farm- 
ers have benefited by the additional outlets. 
Later the investigation was extended to all 
important leaf areas, and if we may believe 
the current advertisements, large companies 
are attempting to make a showing, at least, 
of some competition on the auction floors. 
How real this is remains to be seen during 
the course of the pending suit. In the long 
run, breaking up the situation whereby the 
profit of a half-dozen tobacco companies in 
some years is as much or more than they pay 
the farmers for the tobacco, is bound to bene- 
fit the farmer. 

Milk: Milk is an illustration of a serious 
reduction in consumption due to high prices. 
Only those with comparatively high incomes 
can pay 14 cents a quart for milk and pur- 
chase the volume of milk they need. The 
great mass of the people who need it cannot 
purchase enough milk to meet the minimum 
nutrition requirements, so long as high dis- 
tribution costs hold up prices to consumers 
at excessive levels, and therefore they and 
the farmer suffer. It is significant that in 
the Chicago area the prices of milk have 
fluctuated up and down within a range of 
nearly 50 percent directly with the fortunes 
of the Government in prosecuting the case 
through the various courts. Instead of the 
privileged few only having enough 14-cent 
milk, the farm area should be given the 
benefit of supplying the milk requirements 
of the whole city population by reducing the 
present distributing margins, which are ex- 
cessively high, and with no reduction in the 
farm price, which is too low, to say nothing 
of doubling and trebling the quantity sold. 
This is not a bickering problem affecting the 
milk-shed of a few cities. It is a national 
problem of adequate diet on the one hand 
and of farm prosperity on the other, which 
has got to be fought out to the end. 

Groceries: The Association of Wholesale 
and Retail Grocers in Denver, Colo., was in- 
dicted in January 1941 for fixing retail 
mark-ups on groceries. While the grand 
jury was investigating the case, the price of 
100 staple grocery items fell in Denver by 
about 10 to 16 percent. Obviously, the 
farmer has an interest in such cases both 
from the point of view of the consumer and 
the increased consumption of farm products 
which lower distribution margins will en- 
courage. 

Bread: The Antitrust Division moved in 
on the bread situation in Philadelphia, and 
prices of bread fell 1 cent per loaf over the 
whole surrounding area in New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, eastern Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 
This saving amounts to several million dol- 
lars annually, which will be spent for other 
food. 

Transportation bottlenecks: One of the 
most serious trade restraints on farm prod- 
ucts is the transportation charge to market, 
which at times involves extortionate charges 
to farmers. One of the most notable exam- 
ples of this type of restraint was a case 
against a union operating in and around New 
York City. Trucks bringing farm produce 
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to the metropolitan area of New York were 
stopped at the city limits by members of the 
truckers’ union and, by threats of violence, 
drivers were compelled to pay nearly $10 per 
trip for the privilege of entering the city un- 
molested or for permitting some member of 
the union to complete the delivery. This 

amounted to more than a million 
dollars annually for New York City alone. 
Several thousands of dollars in fines were 
assessed against members of the group and 
prison sentences for a number of them were 
imposed. This is but a example of what 
may be going on all over the country if 
funds were available to disclose it. Ten dol- 
lars per truckload of farm products is, in 
many cases, more than the profit of the 
farmer on the shipment. Such cases hurt 
the labor movement. We have no quarrel 
with the legitimate right of labor to organize, 
so long as they do not violate the fundamen- 
tal rights of others. 


OUR WEATHER BUREAU 


Mr. Chairman, the town of Homer, 
Nebr., is located on Omaha Creek, a 
small tributary of the Missouri River. 
One night last June that creek rose sud- 
denly, flooding homes and streets and 
business houses, destroying property, 
and causing loss of life and considerable 
distress to the community. The citizens 
of Homer wanted to know why they had 
not been warned of the approach of 
this damaging flood in order that their 
property might have been protected. 
That is a reasonable question—there is 
a Government agency for providing flood 
warnings. Fifty years ago, recognizing 
the public need for such warnings, Con- 
gress authorized the establishment of a 
meteorological service to provide them. 
This agency is the United States Weather 
Bureau; and the flood-forecasting serv- 
ice it now conducts upon our larger riv- 
ers is the means of saving this country 
about $7,000,000 worth of property each 
year. Most of us are more or less famil- 
iar with its successful operations on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and many 
other sections of the country also benefit 
very materially from its work. The 
town of Homer and other towns affected 
in my district in Nebraska did not ben- 
efit upon the occasion of which I am 
speaking, because they had no warning; 
and I have lately investigated to find 
out why. 

The Weather Bureau was first organ- 
ized in 1871 as a unit of the Signal Corps 
of the Army. Its specified duty at that 
time was to forecast storms along the 
seacoasts and over the Great Lakes. Be- 
tween 1871 and 1890 the usefulness of 
weather forecasts for civilian purposes 
was so clearly demonstrated that in 1890 
this service was taken from the Army 
and placed in the Department of Agri- 
culture. In June 1940, because of rap- 
idly increasing commercial applications 
of meteorology, the weather service was 
transferred by Presidential reorganiza- 
tion order to the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Since 1890 the development of the 
Weather Bureau has been accompanied 
by three important public problems: 
First, the public demand for its products 
has far exceeded the Bureau’s means for 
meeting them; second, the true nature 
and magnitude of these demands have 
apparently never been understood by 
anybody but the people within the Bu- 
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reau and by the farmers, businessmen, 
railroad people, advertisers, orchardists, 
shipmasters, utilities operators, engi- 
neers, and thousands of others who 
wanted something the Weather Bureau 
was too poor in funds to produce; and 
third, the United States—the most mod- 
ern and progressive Nation on earth— 
has suffered the loss of untold millions 
of dollars and of thousands of lives, be- 
cause means have not been provided to 
expand the meteorological service and 
enable it to function as well as it might 
have done. 


HISTORY OF WEATHER SERVICE 


It is this last point that I wish par- 
ticularly to emphasize; but first I should 
like briefly to review some facts about 
this service. It began with the purpose 
of predicting storms for shipping on the 
seacoasts and the Great Lakes. It suc- 
ceeded in that work. Then it was given 
the duty of predicting floods in the navi- 
gable rivers of the country; and it suc- 
ceeded in that work. At about the same 
time, it was assigned the task of measur- 
ing and recording the climate of the 
United States which, with three long 
coasts, with major mountain ranges, in- 
land waters, desert areas, vast stretches 
of tableland, forests, arid regions, and 
Swampland, has unquestionably the 
most complex climate on earth. It has 
largely succeeded in that work. In the 
interval between these beginnings and 
the present, it has established separate 
services for predicting frosts and freezing 
temperatures for the great orchard in- 
dustries of California and Florida, for 
special forecasting to aid in the protec- 
tion of our national forests, for the 
exact prediction of hurricanes, for an 
entire new service to safeguard flying 
operations, for collecting data on snow 
depths in the Rocky Mountains to deter- 
mine water supplies for irrigation and 
other purposes, and even for the col- 
lection and publication of snow informa- 
tion for the thousands of skiing en- 
thusiasts who patronize our winter- 
sports resorts. All of these services, with 
the single exception of that for aviation, 
have been squeezed out of a continuing 
appropriation far, far below the needs of 
a weather service for such a nation as 
this. They have been established, each 
in its turn, not simply because somebody 
wanted them or thought they might 
work, but because the public interest 
forced their establishment. 

In addition, the general forecasting 
work with which we are all familiar has 
continued with a regularity that never 
fails. It has grown from the first limited 
predictions of major storms to the fore- 
casting of all weather changes—once a 
day at first, then twice, and now four 
times a day—and has passed from the 
early flag-displays to newspaper an- 
nouncements, weather maps, bulletins, 
the radio, and most recently to the use 
of an automatic telephone service under 
which the simple dialing of a number 
brings an announcement of a forecast 
never more than 6 hours old. Full de- 
tails of the growth and improvement of 
this service would take hours to relate; 
but it is safe to say that the Weather 
Bureau has seen to it that no discovery 
or advance within the science has been 
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neglected that could be used to benefit 
the American public. It is a service we 
have learned to take for granted. We 
remember its mistakes and forget its 
successes. It is surprising as well as im- 
pressive to discover sound statistical proof 
that its forecasts are successful between 
80 and 90 percent of the time. 

What this comes to is this: First, that 
in spite of the restrictions that have 
hampered its growth, the Weather Bu- 
reau has met its challenges and developed 
its skill to an amazing degree of useful- 
ness; and second, that that usefulness 
could be and should be very much greater 
than it is—in other words, the citizens of 
the United States are being unneces- 
sarily denied the advantage of an im- 
portant economic improvement which 
they immensely deserve. It is significant 
and characteristic, for example, that in 
in the British Isles, with an area slightly 
greater than the State of Nebraska, there 
are 8,000 rain gages; whereas in the 
United States, with an area nearly 40 
times as great, there are between five 
and six thousand. This comparison has 
point because it is typical. 


SHORTAGE OF RAIN GAGES 


The United States, requiring three 
times this number of rain gages, does not 
have them because the Weather Bureau’s 
climatological service has never been 
given the funds to establish them. Again, 
with a river and flood service which alone 
saves the country enough money to pay 
the costs of the entire Weather Bureau 
service, this Bureau has been asking un- 
successfully for years for the few thou- 
sand dollars that would enable it to 
treble this value by forecasting floods for 
small tributaries as well as for the larger 
rivers. Again, the most important re- 
cent aid to weather forecasting is a little 
instrument perfected lately, which is 
called the radiosonde and which enables 
the meteorologist to get observations of 
conditions in the upper air, where our 
weather changes are generated. In the 
area of the United States, 3,000,000 square 
miles, there are now 40 of these radio- 
sonde stations, where there should be at 
least a hundred. Further, in our complex 
commercial and industrial life there are 
to be found more specific uses for ad- 
vance weather information than we can 
imagine. If that information could be 
made available in such a form that in- 
dustrialists could use it in the operations 
of their businesses, our light bills could 
be reduced, our perishable foods could 
be made to cost less, our advertising 
would be more accurate and significant, 
our marketing procedures would be fa- 
cilitated, our production would be in- 
creased, and our losses reduced in such a 
way as to produce immense direct bene- 
fit to the public. The source to which we 
should look for this benefit is the United 
States Weather Bureau. But because the 
Bureau lacks the facilities to accomplish 
it, the American public continues to pay 
unnecessary costs and to suffer unneces- 
Sary inconvenience and losses. Finally, 
with respect to the comparison of cost 
and return, I need say no more than this: 
The Weather Bureau costs the taxpayers 
of this country approximately 5 cents 
apiece, per year; whereas, during the 
calendar year of 1940, the value of the 
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service to the Nation exceeded $20 per 
citizen. 

That this value can be increased is un- 
questionable. I feel it conservative to 
say that every dollar invested in this 
service will produce at least a tenfold 
return. To get an idea of the capability 
of the Bureau and its science for produc- 
ing new and profitable features, it is 
only necessary to refer to two or three of 
its comparatively recent advances. Con- 
sider, for example, the tremendously im- 
portant cont:ibution it produced almost 
overnight a few years ago in the predic- 
tion and reporting of weather conditions 
for the use of aviation. Although nearly 
every human activity is to some extent 
dependent on weather information, none 
depends so much upon it as this great 
and growing business; and the Weather 
Bureau goes quietly and efficiently about 
the job of supplying that information as 
one of the indispensable supports of the 
industry. 


UTILITIES ARE HELPED 


Besides this, there is the evidence pro- 
duced in January of last year at a meet- 
ing held in Washington by representa- 
tives of several public utility organiza- 
tions of the eastern half of the United 
States. These gentlemen, some of whom 
had previously voiced some criticism 
about the usefulness of the Weather Bu- 
reau’s general forecasts, were invited by 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau to come 
to Washington, to state their problems, 
and to assist the Government in devis- 
ing ways and means for serving them 
better. Among other things, the results 
of the meeting showed that special sky 
forecasts during the afternoon and early 
evening hours would reduce the expense 
of electric lighting operations—that spe- 
cial rain and stream forecasts would 
greatly facilitate power-dam opera- 
tions—that wind and ice forecasts could 
be made to reduce by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year the annual loss in 
damaged transmission lines. 


WEATHER BUREAU AND DEFENSE 


Further, one of the most convincing evi- 
dences of the flexibility and efficiency of 
this service is the manner in which it has 
met the emergency of the present na- 
tional-defense program. In modern war, 
meteorology is all but indispensable—for 
flying, bombing, troop movements, sup- 
ply, artillery actions, naval operations; 
and while it is true that the Weather 
Bureau’s facilities are far below our mili- 
tary needs even now in peacetime, it is 
also true that they have contributed very 
significantly to the training of meteoro- 
logical officers, and to other essential 
first steps—such, for example, as in- 
creased reporting in Alaska and the 
Caribbean—in the national protection. 


LONG-RANGE FORECASTS 


Lastly, there is perhaps no problem in 
meteorology more important in the eco- 
nomic sense than long-range forecast- 
ing. Scientists, quacks, magicians, 
witches, prophets, and common men 
have been trying for centuries to make 
such forecasts; and their failures have 
produced more bad proverbs and super- 
stitions, to say nothing of the tons of 
yearly calendars and almanacs, than any 
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other concern of mankind. The concern 
is very real; the value of a dependable 
and specific knowledge of the weather 
a month or more in advance would be 
tremendous—to farmers, shippers, busi- 
ness people of all kinds, vacationists, and 
practically everybody else. At its very 
best, meteorological knowledge is still not 
able at present to produce accurate fore- 
casts a month in advance, but the 
Weather Bureau in cooperation with re- 
search institutions has within this last 
year developed and is now using a 
method for making predictions of very 
considerable value for 5-day periods. 
These, necessarily, are very general in 
nature and application; but the point I 
wish to make is that they are better than 
anything of the sort the world has ever 
seen before, and the Weather Bureau is 
doing its level best, with the means now 
at its disposal, to make them better still. 
Moreover, it does not discourage the 
hope that reliable forecasts for longer 
periods will eventually be possible. Re- 
quests and inquiries come to its offices by 
the thousand every year, proving time 
and time and time again the great value 
and number of uses these long-range 
forecasts would have. With that proof 
constantly before it, the Weather Bureau 
investigates every theory or development 
likely to lead to the time extension or any 
other improvement in forecasting meth- 
ods. 


RESEARCH BRINGS IMPROVEMENT 


Such improvements must come from 
research and a more intensive weather 
observing and reporting system. In 
times of storm and flood, the Weather 
Bureau suffers much unjust criticism for 
the property destruction and loss of life 
which great storms always cause, while we 
overlook the vastly greater values in lives 
and property saved through Weather 
Bureau warnings. In fact, these savings 
are in large part obscured or unknown. 
The fact remains, however, that they 
could be increased, that the lives and 
property of more Americans could be pro- 
tected, if the facilities of the Weather 
Bureau were enlarged and improved to a 
standard better suited to the size and 
importance and complexity of our na- 
tional life. This is a problem not simply 
of Bureau or of local importance but of 
national importance, fully deserving of 
the interest and attention of Congress. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House to the appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Prison which, in 
the aggregate, is now about $16,000,000. 
The growth of this Bureau shows, as no 
other organization of the Government, 
the extent to which local responsibility 
for law enforcement and local control 
over the activities of its citizens has been 
shifted to the National Government dur- 
ing the last haif century. Its activities 
also illustrate the fundamental difference 
between the manner in which a demo- 
cratic government treats those who do 
not conform to its laws, and the way 
in which the totalitarian states strike 
fear into the hearts of those who dis- 
agree with their leaders, 

Your subcommittee, under the ener- 
getic leadership of its chairman, Hon. 
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Louis Raszaut, visited a number of the 
Federal prisons this fall so that we could 
see for ourselves the manner in which 
they were being operated, and how the 
funds made available to the Bureau of 
Prisons were being administered. It was 
an extremely interesting experience. In- 
cidentally, we found that no congres- 
sional committee had ever before visited 
some of these institutions, and not since 
1929 had any committee of this House 
taken the trouble to look systematically 
into the manner in which they were be- 
ing operated. It seems to me that a 
Congressman owes it to himself and his 
constituents to take the time to get first- 
hand information on such an important 
part of our judicial machinery. 

In preparation for our visits I looked 
up the history of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts to deal with its prisoners. 
Up until recent years the criminal juris- 
diction of the Federal Government was 
inconsequential. The original Federal 
crimes were limited to those committed 
on the high seas, counterfeiting, treason, 
and protection of the mails. The pun- 
ishment of all other crimes, like murder, 
rape, assault, larceny, and so forth, was 
left entirely to the States. George 
Washington made arrangements to take 
care of the handful of Federal prisoners 
of his time by farming them out to the 
State of Connecticut, where they were 
worked in an old copper mine 75 feet 
below the ground under most appalling 
conditions. Indeed, little or no attention 
was paid to this problem by the Federal 
Government for the first 100 years of our 
National Government, because the States 
were willing to accept those few men con- 
victed of crime in Federal courts.. In 
fact, they wanted them, since they were 
able to contract out or lease their labor to 
private individuals, often at a profit. 

Even as late as Civil War days there 
Was no place where the Federal Govern- 
ment could take care of its own prisoners. 
For instance, four of the eight persons 
convicted of complicity in the murder of 
President Lincoln were thought to be too 
desperate to house in the New York 
prison at Albany, where most Federal 
prisoners were then housed, and it was 
finally necessary to send them to an old 
brick fort on Dry Tortugas Island, 60 
miles off Key West. 

About the turn of the century, how- 
ever, the Federal Government found it- 
self faced with the necessity of taking a 
firmer hand in dealing with crimes com- 
mitted in interstate commerce by bands 
of organized criminals and by those who 
attempted to evade arrest by fleeing 
across State lines. And so, in 1895, the 
Federal Government embarked on a pro- 
gram of looking after its own prisoners 
in its own institutions. In that year 
Congress authorized the erection of two 
Federal penitentiaries. One was located 
at Leavenworth, Kans., where 300 Fed- 
eral prisoners were housed temporarily 
in the Army prison at Fort Leavenworth. 
Shorily afterward a second penitentiary 
was established, at Atlanta, Ga. Both 
were occupied early in the present cen- 
tury. In 1909 an old territorial prison 
at McNeil Island, Wash., was taken over 
and remodeled as a Federal institution. 
These three institutions became the 
nucleus of the Federal prison system and 
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comprised the entire system until 1926. 
In 1924 Congress authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Federal institution for 
women at Alderson, W. Va., and in 1925 
a reformatory for men at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. The first prisoners arrived at the 
old Army barracks of Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, in January 1926 and 
began the work of building one of the 
most modern correctional institutions for 
young men in America. The completion 
of these five institutions marked an era 
in the Federal prison program. 

PRISON POPULATION GROWS 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, there was a daily average popula- 
tion of 301 prisoners in all Federal insti- 
tutions, while slightly over 2,500 prison- 
ers were boarded in State and county 
institutions. During the fiscal year 1930 
there was a daily average population of 
11,815 prisoners in Federal institutions 
and 11,211 prisoners were boarded in 
non-Federal institutions. In other 
words, while there was a total of about 
2,500 Federal offenders in confinement in 
1896 there were approximately 23,000 
Federal offenders in confinement in 1930. 

But this, it seems, was only the initial 
stage in the growth of the Federal prison 
system. From 1931 to 1941 we have 
witnessed great development in the pro- 
gram for Federal prisoners. During the 
past decade no less than 26 institutions 
for Federal offenders have been added 
to the 5 in operation in 1930. These 
have included the maximum-security 
institution for intractable, notorious, and 
dangerous offenders at Alcatraz in Cali- 
fornia; 2 institutions for older improv- 
able offenders at Lewisburg, Pa., and 
Terre Haute, Ind.; 2 for younger im- 
provable offenders at El Reno, Okla., and 
Denver, Colo.; and 1 for improvable of- 
fenders of the agricultural type at Pe- 
tersburg, Va.; another reformatory for 
women at Dallas, Tex.; 6 institutions 
for short-term offenders at Ashland, Ky., 
Danbury, Conn., El Paso, Tex., Sand- 
stone, Minn., San Pedro, Calif., and Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.; 5 prison camps at Du- 
pont, Wash., Kooskia, Idaho, Mill Point, 
W. Va., Montgomery, Ala., and Tucson, 
Ariz.; a medical center for physically 
and mentally maladjusted offenders at 
Springfield, Mo.; 2 hospitals for nar- 
cotic addicts at Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Lexington, Ky. (under the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service); 2 institutions for 
narcotic offenders at Milan, Mich., and 
Texarkana, Tex.; a training school for 
boys at Washington, D. C.; and 2 in- 
stitutions for offenders awaiting trial or 
serving short sentences at New Orleans, 
La., and New York, N. Y. 

On June 30, 1940, the total number of 
Federal offenders in confinement was 
24,360, of which 19,097 were housed in 
Federal institutions under the Bureau 
of Prisons, 1,390 in hospitals now under 
the United States Public Health Service, 
and 3,873 in local jails and institutions, 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


What does this program of custody 
and treatment of Federal offenders in 
Federal institutions stand for? 

First, with its 31 institutions classified 
for various types of offenders it permits 
segregation of the dangerous and the 
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vicious from the improvable type of 
criminal; the confirmed habitual offender 
from the first-termer; the narcotic 
offender or addict from the nondrug 
user; the short-termer from the long- 
termer; the physically and mentally sick 
from the normal prisoner; the juvenile 
and younger convicts from older offend- 
ers; female prisoners from male pris- 
oners; and offenders awaiting trial from 
those already convicted. 

Within the institutions a program of 
custody and treatment designed to meet 
the needs of the individual prisoner in 
his readjustment to society is being de- 
veloped. The basis of such a program 
is the classification system which is ad- 
ministered by the staff of the institu- 
tion. 

In the old days when an offender was 
committed to prison, his name, address, 
and other identifying details were noted, 
together with his length of sentence; 
possibly he was also interviewed by the 
warden or deputy who assigned him to 
a cell and a shop. Beyond that, how- 
ever, he was left to shift for himself 
as best he could. Lucky was he if he 
did not offend against the prison rules 
and regulations, get thrown in solitary 
confinement, or lose some of the pre- 
cious good time alolwed for good be- 
havior. 

Today all that is changed. The new 
man is received in quarantine, where he 
is kept from the general run of the 
population for 30 days. During this 
time he is thoroughly examinec by the 
doctor, the phychiatrist, the chaplain, 
and the parole officer, as well as the 
deputy warden and the warden. All 
the important facts about his past his- 
tory, including his criminal record, his 
education, training, and vocational ex- 
perience, his family, and his religious 
activities, his physical and mental make- 
up, are examined and recorded as the 
basis for his treatment. Based on these 
facts, his criminal tendencies are con- 
sidered and a program developed to 
offset or reduce them as far as possible. 

A few objectives and results of this 
program will serve to illustrate its ef- 
fectiveness. The first contact with the 
individual treatment program made by 
a Federal prisoner is with the medical 
service. This service is provided by the 
United States Public Health Service 
under the direction of a regularly com- 
missioned officer detailed to the Bureau 
of Prisons as medical director. The rou- 
tine medical program includes a com- 
plete physical examination of all new 
inmates, care of the daily sick line, and 
hospitalization for all serious medical 
and surgical cases. The primary prin- 
ciple behind this program is that which 
holds that the first essential in prepara- 
tion for release is a sound physical and 
mental condition. 


INDUSTRY IN PRISONS 


Next to a sound body, the ability to 
support one’s self and one’s family is 
essential to any permanent social ad- 
justment. Lack of this ability looms 
large in the history of Federal offenders. 
To meet this need the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons has organized an industrial 
program which provides healthy, con- 
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structive employment and vocational 
training for at least 16,000 of the 19,000 
prisoners confined in its institutions. 
Of these, 3,500 are engaged in 26 differ- 
ent industries producing articles for 
Government use. The total value of 
their products in 1940 amounted to over 
$5,200,000. This substantial enterprise 
is entirely self-supporting, and, in fact, 
returns a reasonable profit to the Treas- 
ury as well as provides for all its own 
buildings, equipment, personnel, and 
other expenses, including part of the 
vocational-training program which sup- 
plements the shop work. In addition to 
those prisoners engaged in prison in- 
dustries, another 3,500 are employed in 
dairying and farming and on construc- 
tion. Several hundred of these prisoners 
are constructing roads in West Virginia, 
Idaho, and Arizona on Government 
lands which would otherwise be with- 
out these roads. Nearly 9,000 prisoners 
are engaged in work connected with the 
operation of the institutions, including 
office work, culinary operations, hospital 
and mechanical service, and general 
maintenance work. 

In connection with these activities, 
opportunities are offered to prisoners 
through the educational program of the 
Bureau to supplement their practical ex- 
perience in the shop or office, on the 
farm or dairy, on construction, in the 
kitchen, with vocational training and 
other courses designed to render them 
competent in useful skills and trades, 
These courses include day and evening 
classes, reading courses, correspondence 
courses, discussion groups covering 
many subjects and interests. 

The practical success of this industrial- 
educational training program is illus- 
nore by two cases called to our atten- 

on: 

One young man, called “Red,” trained 
in the bending room of the chair factory 
at the Federal Reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, established such a reputa- 
tion in the handling and bending of 
wooden-chair parts that three jobs were 
open for him when he was released from 
the institution. He was placed with a 
chair-manufacturing company, and dur- 
ing the past 3 years has been in charge 
of the bending and steam room, with 30 
to 40 employees under his supervision, 
during which time he cut the factory’s 
losses in the bending room from around 
8 percent to less than 2 percent. Follow- 
ing his placement in this factory he has 
arranged for the placement of several 
other boys in the same factory, all of 
whom so far have made good and have 
become hard-working, law-abiding citi- 
zens of that community. 

Another example is a young man 
trained in the foundry at the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe. He was 
somewhat more fortunate than the aver- 
age prisoner because he and his people 
had financial resources not available to 
most men. Upon his release from the 
institution he returned to his home com- 
munity, established a small iron foundry 
on the basis of his experience at the 
Federal institution, and is today operat- 
ing the foundry and furnishing employ- 
ment to a number of the citizens of the 
community. 
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CHURCHES HELP DISCIPLINE 


Nor are the spiritual needs of Federal 
prisoners given only perfunctory recog- 
nition. Your committee has done every- 
thing to encourage this phase of the pro- 
gram for rehabilitating prisoners. By 
special arrangement with the Federal 
Council of Churches and the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, chaplains are 
trained and provided for all Federal in- 
stitutions. These devoted men, who 
serve at comparatively low salaries, not 
only maintain the usual formal religious 
services but give unsparingly of their 
time for individual counsel and guidance 
and in the institutional classification 
program. Recognized as part of the pro- 
fessional staff who conduct the treatment 
program, they occupy a position of unique 
importance in the system. 

Such a program helps to explain, I be- 
lieve, why discipline in Federal institu- 
tions is maintained at a high level. Dur- 
ing the 10 years from July 1, 1930, to 
June 30, 1940, of 125,830 prisoners con- 
fined in Federal penitentiaries, reforma- 
tories, and camps, only 753 escaped. Of 
these only 38 are still at large, and 30 
of these escaped from a border camp de- 
signed for alien violators of the immigra- 
tion laws, and have probably returned to 
their own country, chiefly Mexico. The 
net loss is, therefore, only a fraction of 
1 percent of those committed. The Fed- 
eral Prison Bureau is fortunate also that 
with one or two notable exceptions, no 
riots or other major disturbances have 
occurred in Federal institutions during 
this 10-year period. 

Perhaps some of the credit for the 
fact that none of the bloody riots or scan- 
dals which have occurred in State insti- 
tutions is due to the fact that the entire 
system is under civil service. Congress 
has also been most generous in granting 
funds which have made possible great 
improvement in working conditions and 
salaries for the prison personnel. None 
of them work more than 48 hours a week, 
and the minimum salary of a prison 
officer is now $1,860 a year. This has 
added considerably to the cost of main- 
taining the prisons, which seems to me 
to have about reached the limit. It now 
costs an average of about $1.35 per pris- 
oner per day to house, feed, clothe, and 
guard a Federal prisoner. About 28 
cents per man-day is spent for food; 
about 7 cents per man-day for heat, light, 
and water; about 6 cents for clothing; 
abcut 7 cents per man-day for cost of 
transporting him to his home and for 
other expenses connected with his re- 
lease; and about 16 cents for other mis- 
cellaneous items furnished the prisoner 
and for maintenance of the buildings 
and grounds, stationery, and office ex- 
penses and other administrative expenses. 
This amounts in total to about 64 cents 
per man-day for so-called maintenance 
and operation costs. All of the rest of 
the appropriation goes for the personnel 
to guard the prisoner and provide him 
with opportunities to educate and train 
himself. 


50 PERCENT OF PRISONERS RETURN 
This would, of course, be money well 


spent if we could be sure that the men 
leaving prison would go out law-abiding 
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citizens. Unfortunately, this does not 
seem to be the case. Testimony in the 
record indicates that for the country as 
a whole over 50 percent of the men and 
women who leave prison again revert to 
crime. The Federal Prison System seems 
to have a better record than the State 
systems, but even here it is far too high. 
Mr. James V. Bennett, the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, admits that a consid- 
erable number of those who leave his 
prisons again get into difficulty, but con- 
tends the responsibility should be placed 
upon the community for failure to give 
the ex-prisoner a reasonable chance to 
make good. He rightfully points out 
that they are shunned and discriminated 
against on every hand, become discour- 
aged and so embittered that they return 
to crime as the only lucrative occupation 
they know. That may be true, but some- 
thing constructive ought to be done to 
stop the waste and the human suffering 
caused by known criminals. We have 
been struggling with this problem for 
years and do not seem to be getting very 
far. There was a time when the cure- 
all for crime was drastic punishment. 
But the rack, flogging, banishment, and 
untold crueltics have not stopped crime 
and probably never will. We must find 
a better way not only to help the man 
wine he is in prison, but after he comes 
out. 
NEBRASKA HELPS REHABILITATION 


In my own State of Nebraska there has 
been established recently an organization 
of private citizens to aid the discharged 
prisoner. Our very able Governor, the 
Honorable Dwight Griswold, has given a 
great deal of attention to this problem, 
and has supported the Nebraska Council 
for Crime Prevention and the Rehabilita- 
tion of Offenders. By doing this he 
shows not only his essential humanity 
and interest in the citizens of our State, 
but is attempting intelligently to solve 
in a practical matter-of-fact way a most 
difficult problem. He is really hacking 
at the roots of crime when he encourages 
private citizens to accept responsibility 
for the discharged prisoner. Other citi- 
zens of our State, including Judge Lincoln 
Frost, Judge Harry D. Landis, Judge 
Ernst Reeker, as well as the Reverend 
Mr. Gosnell, of Lincoln, and Mr. Howard 
Freeman, of Lincoln, have given gener- 
ously of their time and charity to the 
difficult problem of finding practical 
means of preventing crime through re- 
habilitation of the prisoner. It seems to 
me that the Federal Government ought 
to do more in supporting and helping 
these organizations. 

But the Government cannot do it all. 
In the last analysis, the initiative must 
come from private, charitable organiza- 
tions as has been the case in Nebraska. 
Incidentally, the present policy with re- 
spect to arbitrarily barring from the 
armed force all persons convicted of a 
felony ought to be reviewed. Just be- 
cause a young man at one time com- 
mitted an offense, does not mean that he 
should be considered morally unfit to 
join the armed force. His record since 
leaving the institution in the community, 
his conduct, and his attitude ought to be 
taken into consideration. It is hardly 
fair to insist upon drafting the flower of 
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our youth and allowing others to escape 
their responsibilities simply because they 
may have committed some minor offense. 
On the whole, I doubt that Congress 
need take any action in this matter, but 
the military authorities ought to recon- 
sider the existing policy in the light of 
the need for conserving our manpower. 


PAROLE SYSTEM IMPORTANT 


The limitations of the prison as a 
means of fully and completely protecting 
the public from the criminal should be 
obvious. Practically every man in prison 
is some day released. He ought to be 
discharged at a time most propitious for 
his reabsorption into society. The Fed- 
eral Government has been trying to do 
this through its system of parole and 
also by not sending men to prison if 
some better means of treating them 
can be found. 

Parole for Federal offenders was first 
established by Congress in 1910 and pro- 
bation in 1925. Neither was developed 
as part of the Federal penal system to 
any great extent prior to 1930. In that 
year the general supervision of both was 
lodged in the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
and during the next 10 years probation 
developed from a system with officers 
in only 8 Federal courts to 1 with 
233 officers and 134 stenographer-clerks 
who serve every judicial district with the 
exception of Delaware and Utah. The 
number of Federal offenders on proba- 
tion on July 1, 1930, was 4,281, and by 
June 30, 1940, the number was 29,221. 
On July 1, 1940, the Federal Probation 
System was transferred to the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. 

The Federal Board of Parole was es- 
tablished by Congress in May, 1930. As 
a result of its organization and the de- 
velopment of parole supervision through 
Federal probation officers, a Federal pa- 
role program worthy of the name has 
been established. In 1930 there were 
approximately 1,700 Federal prisoners on 
parole, all supervised by volunteer work- 
ers. By June 30, 1940, there were 5,657 
on parole and conditional release, all 
under supervision of paid Federal offi- 
cers. 

This army of Federal offenders under 
supervision in the community is one of 
the most notable achievements of the 
whole Federal penal program. During 
the 10-year period just past, that is, from 
July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1940, there was 
only 1 parole violator in every 15 prison- 
ers paroled, and 1 violator in every 11 
offenders placed on probation. 

This program, which has won its place 
as a permanent part of the Federal 
penal system, is in itself a justification 
for the professional approach to the 
treatment of criminals. Success in pro- 
bation and parole from the standpoint 
of the administration is dependent on 
accurate studies which enable the judge 
or the parole board to predict with some 
accuracy whether a man may be released 
to supervision in the community. This 
should be borne in mind when consid- 
eration is given to the expense of main- 
taining these studies in the regular 
prison or probation program. Without 
them, the whole system is blindfolded. 
With them, the courts and the parole 
authorities can go forward in confidence 
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with results which make not only for 
greater salvage of human lives but also 
for greater economy in the whole cor- 
rectional process. 

An outstanding characteristic of this 
phase of the penal program is the enor- 
mous savings made possible when of- 
fenders who are found reformable are 
enabled to serve a part of their sen- 
tence under supervision in the commu- 
nity. Without a well-developed probation 
and parole program during the past dec- 
ade, the Federal Government would have 
been completely unable to have met the 
demands made upon its correctional 
facilities and resources. Instead of 31 
institutions capable of housing all Fed- 
eral offenders in need of institutionaliza- 
tion, more than double that number 
would have been required at costs which 
would have increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

COURTS AND THE PRISONS 

One of the things which struck me and 
the other members of our committee as 
we went around visiting the prisons was 
how infrequently they were visited by 
the Federal judges. You will see from 
the hearings that we made special note 
of this. It seems to us that beyond all 
doubt or question there is one class of 
person who ought to know what goes on 
in prison—the judges who send men 
there. A little thought will convince 
how grotesque the situation is at pres- 
ent where few of our judges take the 
time or trouble to visit an institution. 
No man in America can practice medi- 
cine without having seen in the hospitals 
the effect of the treatment of the pa- 
tients. But as regards the law, matters 
are different. Judges administer bitter 
medicine but never ask how they affect 
the victim. Perhaps they think about 
the law, and the medicine, and not its 
effect. But unless they exaggerate to 
themselves the horror of crime and be- 
little the horrors of punishment, how 
can they carry on their work? Cer- 
tainly they ought to know what hap- 
pens to men in prison if they are to 
pass sentence intelligently. 

Even in the midst of a vast defense 
program we and all other Federal offi- 
cials can stop a minute to see how well 
our democracy is working in its efforts 
to solve the problem of crime. That has 
been the attitude and thought of your 
committee. The Department of Justice, 
under the leadership of the present At- 
torney General, Mr. Robert H. Jackson, 
is doing a sane, intelligent, and con- 
structive job of crime control and the 
rehabilitation of prisoners. We, of the 
minority, and you, of the majority, can, 
however, by sound criticism and intelli- 
gent guidance, make our democracy 
work more efficiently in this field of 
crime control and prison reform. In 
conclusion, I wish to pay tribute to Mr. 
James V. Bennett, Director of our Bu- 
reau of Prisons, whom the committee is 
unanimous in praising for the splendid 
work he has and is now accomplish- 
ing in this important branch of our 
Government. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield briefiy, because he 
touches on a point that I believe to be 
very important? 
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Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Why would it not 
be in order for the gentleman or the 
rest of us in this committee to suggest 
to the legislative subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations that we 
change the title of clerks of the Appro- 
priations Committee to advisers, or coun- 
selors, or some similar name. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman is a 
member of the majority party. I am 
merely a humble member of the minor- 
ity party in the House. The gentleman, 
who has so much friendship with the 
leadership of the majority, should take 
the initiative in this matter. I think 
you have a very good thought there. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would be very glad 
to do that. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am only making a 
suggestion. We of the minority usually 
make helpful suggestions, and I am glad 
that you usually credit us for being 
helpful. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The statesman will 
join me in this, will he not? 

Mr. STEFAN. 

Mr. GWYNNE. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I am very glad to 
note that the committee has increased 
the appropriation for the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. Is that substantially the amount 
the Division asked for? 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
refer to page 38 of the hearings he will 
find a full report on that, with the cor- 
rect totals. I will be glad to discuss this 
phase of the bill also. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. How 
does the proposed appropriation for the 
coming year for the Antitrust Division 
compare with what they had last year? 

Mr. STEFAN. There is an increase. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Of 
$700,000? 

Mr. STEFAN. It will be $1,000,000 
more than the Budget allowed, or about 
that amount, including $750,000 for this 
investigation, plus some additional 
money, making an increase of about 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will 
permit, I think the total amount is 
$2,325,000. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. How 
much did they have last year? 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
look at page 38 he will get the complete 
information. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If I 
may ask one further question, is it not 
true that the Antitrust Division, through 
its work, takes in a considerable income; 
in fact, more than we appropriate? 

Mr. STEFAN. It is about 2 to 1. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In other 
words, for every dollar we appropriate 
for them there is 2 dollars of revenue? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEFAN. I am very pleased to 
yield to my chairman. 

Mr. RABAUT. I am happy to hear 
the gentleman make the statement he 
has made about the civilian pilot train- 
ing program, but I understand that has 
not reached a formal agreement. 

Mr. STEFAN. I understand there is 
now harmony and cooperation between 
the Army, Navy, and the civilian pilot 
training program. 

Mr. RABAUT. Iam very delighted to 
hear that and I want to compliment 
my colleague for the part he took in ef- 
fecting that cooperation which certainly 
should be for the benefit of the Nation, 

Mr. STEFAN. ‘There is no finer flyer 
in the world than Gen. “Johnny” John- 
son, of the Army Air Corps, who was a 
classmate at West Point with General 
Connolly, of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, who has charge of pilot training 
as the Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 
General Connolly is one of the finest 
Army officers in the United States and 
the Navy men who came before us rep- 
resent some of the finest flying experts 
in the world. With these three branches 
of our Government cooperating together 
the civilian pilot training program, I 
have no fear that the United States of 
America will lack sufficient pilots. I 
wish I could tell you off the record 
some of the serious and grave prob- 
lems confronting some of our friends 
today because of the loss of fighting 
pilots. The civil pilot training program 
of the United States is the foundation 
of our future aviation in America, and 
I hope the Committee will go along with 
us in this small increase in the appro- 
Loui over what the Budget had 


Mr. HARE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
should be made of record at this time 
that the committee appreciates greatly 
the interest manifested by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Sreran] in the 
aviation program, and particularly in the 
pilot-training feature of that program. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his kind words. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
now to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SauTHOFF]. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
have today introduced the following reso- 
lution in a last effort to avoid my country 
taking the last fatal step in its march to 
war. The sole object of the resolution is 
to avert our involvement in this second 
World War, an involvement which I am 
fearful will be inevitable if we convoy 
supplies with our vessels: 

Whereas the Democratic Party in conven- 
tion assembled on July 15 to 20, 1940, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., adopted the following plank in its 
platform: 

“The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack. We favor 
and shall rigorously enforce and defend the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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“The direction and aim of our foreign pol- 
icy has been, and will continue to be, the 
security and defense of our own land and 
maintenance of its peace”; and 

Whereas the Republican Party in its na- 
tional convention held from June 24 to 29, 
1940, at Philadelphia, Pa., adopted the fol- 
lowing plank in its platform: 

“The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. 

“We are still suffering from the ill effects 
of the last World War—a war which cost us 
a $24,000,000,000 increase in our national debt, 
billions of uncollectible foreign debts, and 
the complete upset of our economic system, 
in addition to the loss of human lives and 
irreparable damage to the health of thou- 
sands of our boys”; and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of our 
people are opposed to our involvement in the 
European-African-Asiatic war now being 
waged; and 

Whereas the convoying of supplies to Great 
Britain by vessels of the United States is 
imminent and will be followed by open war- 
fare in the judgment of all competent ob- 
servers: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the people of 
the United States through their duly elected 
Representatives in Congress assembled de- 
clare their unalterable opposition to the use 
of vessels of the United States for the con- 
voying of supplies, materials, or ammunition 
of war to any country now engaged in war. 

Sec. 2. The President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall each be furnished a 
copy of this resolution. 


Back in 1916 and 1917 I was one of 
those who said that “old Bob La Follette” 
was right and that we should keep our 
nose out of Europe’s affairs and mind our 
own business. I have repeatedly reiter- 
ated that stand and warned our people, 
both in public and private speeches, that 
Europe was preparing for a second World 
War and that we should watch our step 
so as to keep out of it. 

Statesmen of Europe and of the United 
States were well aware of this fact and 
repeatedly warned their own countries 
that an open break would take place, and 
that there would be more bloodshed. 
The Congress of the United States real- 
ized this and created a special investi- 
gating committee to look into the reasons 
for our involvement in the first World 
War, especially the munitions industry, 
and make recommendations to keep us 
out of the second one. 

The neutrality acts in the Seventy- 
fourth and Seventy-fifth Congresses fol- 
lowed as a result of the startling dis- 
closures of that committee. The senior 
Senator from California, HIRAM JOHN- 
son, whom the people out there trust as 
no other man has ever been trusted before 
in public life in his home State, succeeded 
in having an act passed prohibiting 
Americans from purchasing the securities 
of any nation which was in default on its 
debt to this country. We passed those 
acts when we were in our sober senses 
and right mind and there was no war 
hysteria. That was only a few short 
years ago. Now we have thrown those 
acts out of the window and have passed 
the so-called lease-lend bill. This latter 
act was the most drastic change in the 
policy of the United States since the 
Declaration of Independence. It is not a 
defense measure but is a measure of 
aggressive warfare. In short, it is an 
undeclared declaration of war. 
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We have broken with our past. We have 
thrown away our New World, our splendid 
isolation, our geographical advantage of 3 to 1 
against all aggressors, our separate political 
religion. There is no longer a New World 
nor an Old World, but now one world in 
which the American people have been cast 
for a part they will have to learn as they go 
along (Saturday Evening Post, March 29, 
1941). 


If our people want war, I have no argu- 
ment. If they do not, then I think I 
have the soundest argument in the world. 
Eighty-five percent of the people of this 
country are opposed to our involvement 
in any foreign war, yet they sit passively 
and helplessly by while the 15 percent 
are slowly but surely shoving us in. 
What is the reason for that? Lack of 
organization. Militant minorities, well 
financed and well organized, can accom- 
plish a great deal more than a disorgan- 
ized and unfinanced majority. That is 
the case with our present situation in re- 
lation to war. 


Is there anything that the 85 percent 
can do to aid in preventing our involve- 
ment in war? Yes; I think there is. The 
85 percent is a powerful factor and could 
easily put an end to the propaganda that 
is now deluging the country through the 
columns of the press, through the mo- 
tion pictures, and over the radio. If the 
85 percent no longer financed the col- 
umns of those newspapers that merely 
give one side of the picture and with- 
hold the other side from the people; if 
the 85 percent should stay away from 
the motion-picture theaters that are con- 
stantly showing war propaganda but 
nothing on the other side of the question; 
if the 85 percent should cease buying the 
commodities that sponsor radio commen- 
tators who are avowedly and professedly 
in favor of our entrance into this war, 
how soon there would be a change in the 
attitude of these various propagandists, 
swivel-chair warriors for the most part 
who never have been in a war and do 
not intend to get into one. Yes; the 85 
percent of our people can and should take 
positive action to end what is so obvi- 
ously war propaganda. I do not mean a 
shutting off in the columns of the press, 
in the movies, and over the radio any 
expression of those who believe we should 
get into the war. On the contrary, I 
want them to have their say and their 
full say, but I want the advocates of 
nonintervention to have as free and fair 
an opportunity and chance as the others 
to express their views, and this they are 
not getting. The 85 percent of our peo- 
ple can see to it that there is an even 
break on this question and that the peo- 
ple are fully informed as to the best 
arguments on both sides. 

I predict that supplies for Great Brit- 
ain will be convoyed by the vessels of the 
United States and that unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare will then be waged upon 
our vessels. They will be sunk. Our prop- 
erty and many lives will be lost, and we 
will be engaged in actual warfare. I 
predict that the armed forces of this 
country will be marching into actual 
battle without any further formal decla- 
ration of war. Then what? I predict 
that, being engaged in the Atlantic, con- 
voying supplies for Great Britain, a 
golden opportunity will be offered Japan 
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to attack us in the Pacific. Our most 
vulnerable point is undoubiedly the Pan- 
ama Canal, and it is my fear that an ef- 
fort will be made to blow up some of the 
locks in the Canal, so as to prevent our 
ships from going from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and vice versa. Furthermore, 
Japan could take the Philippine Islands, 
because it would be extremely difficult 
for our warships to travel 6,000 miles to 
fight a war without naval bases near at 
hand. 

I heard Admiral Leahy testify that a 
navy lost 40 percent of its efficiency after 
it traveled 4,000 miles. This gives Japan 
the advantage, if we must proceed to the 
Far East, and we cannot successfully 
cope with Japan unless we do go to the 
Far East. 

I have, therefore, felt that the best 
defense for our country is to strengthen 
herself in every possible way here at 
home. Much war fear has been dissemi- 
nated among our people by the cry that 
Hitler would invade the United States, 
Every military and naval expert agrees 
that he cannot do it. The obstacles are 
insurmountable, providing we have a 
united people here at home, 

Many of our people believe that if Hit- 
ler is stopped in his attack upon Britain, 
the war will be over. If that were all 
there would be to this problem, then it 
would be simple, but, to my mind, that 
is merely wishful thinking. If Hitler is 
stopped in his attempt to invade Brit- 
ain, and I believe he will be, it still does 
not solve his hold on continental Europe. 
Even if Hitler were killed today, the ma- 
chine he has built up would keep on 
functioning, no doubt, with Goering at 
the head. Continental Europe would still 
be a difficult problem, but this fact must 
be remembered, that a dictator cannot 
remain on the throne if he fails. He 
must continue to advance, and he must 
continue to succeed in order to maintain 
his hold on the people. Once they begin 
to realize he is not a superman, doubts 
will culminate in dissatisfaction and 
eventually his overthrow. 

Therefore, to counterbalance the loss 
of Britain, Hitler would have to make 
some other move to maintain his tri- 
umphal march. That move, to my mind, 
would be the Ukraine. I call these facts 
to your attention so that you might not 
delude yourself with the fond hope that 
this war will last only 6 months and 
then everything will be lovely again. 
Six million armed men, fully equipped 
and mechanized, with all continental 
Europe for their operations, cannot be so 
readily or easily disposed of; and if we 
should find ourselves in the unenviable 
Position of attempting to invade con- 
tinental Europe to destroy this madman 
and Lis army, it would take 4 or 5 years, 
anywhere from five to seven million men 
and would cost seventy-five to one hun- 
dred billions of dollars. This is food for 
thought and should not be brushed aside 
lightly. 

I voted against the $7,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation for Britain for two reasons: 
First, because I felt the $7,000,000,000 
should be devoted to defenses for our own 
country, and secondly, England cannot 
use the seven billions for some time to 
come. Her need is destroyers, bombers, 
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and merchant vessels, all of them being 
turned out and handed over to her as 
fast as our plants can deliver them. 

Unfortunately strikes are playing an 
important part in delaying our defense 
program, especially in the airplane indus- 
try. Why our Government permits it is 
beyond my understanding. Only re- 

ently it was shown on the floor of the 

ouse that the strikes at the Harvill 

lant in Englewood, Calif., were instigated 

y Kenneth Eggert, who recently was the 
faction organizer of the Communist 
Party in Toledo, Ohio. Eggert was sent 
to the Pacific coast by the Communist 
Party for the express purpose of sabotage 
in the aircraft industry. Eggert changed 
his name to Eckert in order to cover up 
his identity. Who is this man Eggert? 
He has had a valuable training for vio- 
lence and sabotage. In 1932 the Com- 
munist Party sent him to Russia for a 
period of study in the Lenin school. 
There he learned the tactics of violence 
and sabotage to be used for special pur- 
poses in American industry. 

Another Communist who had a hand in 
the strike was Ralph Dawson, right-hand 
man of Harry Bridges, who has used 
different aliases at different times. He 
has repeatedly run afoul of the law and 
has a criminal record. 

The Dies committee has disclosed many 
of these persons and many of these or- 
ganizations and has performed a very 
valuable service. The administration 
should begin a policy at once of ferreting 
out these communistic agents and the 
agents of the Nazis, the Fascists and the 
military clique of Japan, and either send 
ther. to prison or send them back to their 
own countries. 

I have far more fear of these un-Amer- 
ican activities than I have of Hitler. I 
honestly feel that Hitler bit off a bigger 
chunk than he can chew and that while 
he can inflict great damage, that he can- 
not conquer Britain. His military ad- 
visors told him before the war started 
that he could not successfully fight a war 
on two fronts at the same time; they told 
him that is why the Kaiser lost the war. 
So he made an alliance with Stalin and 
protected himself on the eastern front. 
However, the collapse of Italy in its fight 
with Greece has now made it necessary 
for Hitler to invade the Balkans and 
wage war on the British Empire in the 
Mediterranean. This forces him to fight 
on two fronts which is just the thing he 
did not want to do. I do not believe that 
with his limited resources he can carry 
on this double conflict at the same time 
and win. I, therefore, feel that he can- 
not overcome Britain, that he lost his 
chance to do that last summer, and that 
from now on Britain can and will assume 
the aggressive and that Hitler will lose. 

What, then, is Hitler’s next move? As 
I see it, he can do two things: make 
peace with the invaded countries, leaving 
Great Britain out of the picture. This 
would be a shrewd move whereby he 
could win trade concessions and give 
himself the inside track on doing business 
with the countries of Continental Europe. 
He can do one other thing. He can take 
the Ukraine away from Russia because 
through its purges Russia has destroyed 
many of its ablest generals. The Ukraine 
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would be a rich prize as it is one of the 
most fertile sections in the world. But 
Russia’s almost unlimited resources, both 
in materials and in manpower, should 
make Hitler stop and think before he 
starts something with Russia. 

With all this activity going on in 
Europe, and with America helping Brit- 
ain with all our resources, Japan would 
have the choice of sitting quietly by or 
taking the aggressive. My guess is she 
would take the aggressive, thereby de- 
stroying all our trade in the Far East 
and leaving us holding the bag when 
peace is made. And if she should make 
a deal with Russia whereby they would 
both attack us, our problem would be 
increased tremendously. 

The advocates of intervention now with 
ships and men have sought to frighten 
us with the fear of invasion. To invade, 
Hitler must overcome Britain, leave be- 
hind him a force powerful enough to 
hold in check all the invaded countries, 
cross the Atlantic, and obtain a foothold 
on our shores. To transport even 1,000,- 
000 men together with supplies and 
equipment, he would need more ships 
than exist in the world today. To main- 
tain 1,000,000 men in the United States 
for even 30 days, he would need 2344 tons 
of equipment, ammunition, food, and sup- 
plies for each man. So that Hitler would 
have to have not only ships enough to 
transport 1,000,000 men across the At- 
lantic, but he would need ships enough 
to transport 23 / million tons of equip- 
ment and supplies for 30 days, and he 
would need more than 30 days to conquer 
us. So it is clearly evident that he would 
need more ships than are in existence. 
And you must remember, many of these 
ships would be sunk. 

How about South America? We can- 
not count on the Argentine Republic 
which has never been overly friendly 
to us and which would not help us if 
she could get out of it. The rulers of 
Brazil are friendly to our cause but not 
the people. There is a strong party op- 
posed to the rulers in Brazil who would 
revolt at the first opportunity, and you 
can depend on it that all the foreign 
governments who hate us, particularly 
the dictators, would stir up all the trou- 
ble they could in Brazil. Chile is 
friendly and would give us what help 
she could. The rest of the countries are 
not powerful enough to make much dif- 
ference. 

We have, then, this situation in case 
of intervention—the certainty of open 
conflict on the Atlantic, the sinking of 
our ships by submarine warfare, the pos- 
sibility of bombing on our Atlantic sea- 
board, and the undercover manipulations 
of foreign agents. We have the possi- 
bility and probability of warfare on the 
Pacific, particularly in the Far East and 
undercover agents on our own Pacific 
coast, plots against the Panama Canal 
and, no doubt, against our new bases in 
the Caribbean Sea, and then comes the 
third possibility, the establishment of 
Axis bases in South American countries. 
Much activity is taking place in South 
America by Axis agents. Bundists and 
Communists are making common war- 
fare upon us and the British in all the 
larger cities. How far they can get is 
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a problem. Up to the present writing 
they have not succeeded, because, I be- 
lieve, of fear of what the United States 
might do. If, however, they saw our 
country involved in a war on two fronts, 
their task would be simplified. Of 
course, we are building a very powerful 
navy but that will not be ready for 4 
or 5 years yet, and this struggle will be 
over by that time. 

Therefore, as I see our picture, when 
we voted seven billion for Britain and 
four billion for our own country, we put 
the cart before the horse. In other words, 
we should have voted four billion for 
Britain and seven billion for our own 
country, and worked night and day to 
Prepare our defense. To hope for 
Britain’s protection is an idle and futile 
hope. We must rely upon ourselves. 

And one more thing which I cannot 
emphasize too strongly: 

We have focused our gaze so intensely 
upon the foreign situation that we have 
failed to see what is going on here at 
home. I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that we put our own house in 
order. The Dies committee says there 
are 150,000 foreign agents in this country 
undermining the normal processes of life 
in every field and it is estimated that 
their influence is even more far-reaching 
because there are many thousands of our 
people who are sympathetic to some of 
these groups but who do not belong to 
them. I believe that we should devote 
our best efforts to uniting our people, to 
insuring the producer a just rate for 
his services, no matter in what field. I 
mean by that that the farmer should get 
not only cost of production but a rea- 
sonable profit; that labor should share in 
the wealth which it produces; that capi- 
tal should not seek unconscionable prof- 
its; that our statesmen should devote 
more time and energy to the folks at 
home; that in time of war or even in prep- 
aration for war no one should benefit at 
the expense of his country. And above all 
things, I urge that everyone, men and wo- 
men, young and old, give his first thought, 
his first devotion, his first loyalty to the 
United States of America and then to 
give such aid to our friends as we can 
give without weakening ourselves. I see 
no sense in “committing suicide for the 
sake of aiding a bleeding friend.” 

You and I love cur country. We may 
differ on everything else, but on that ques- 
tion we are all united. Let us then take 
care of her first, and after that, give 
others all the food, supplies, munitions, 
money, and implements of war we can 
give consistent with our own defense. 
Let our thoughts and our acts be governed 
by the central idea—America first. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
19 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, first I 
pay tribute to the membership of the 
committee on their painstaking efforts 
in reaching the sums arrived at in the 
writing of this bill, particularly to the 
chairman of the committee, for the fine 
manner in which he conducted the in- 
vestigation, and the services of the clerk, 
Mr. Jack McFall. 

In writing up the bill there are items 
that I have not agreed with, and one of 
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them is in respect to the cultural rela- 
tions program. If gentlemen will look 
at page 13 of the report they will see 
the number of agencies that are in this 
program. I turn to the Children’s 
Bureau, which is in charge of Miss Kath- 
arine Lenroot. You recall, Miss Lenroot 
in January of 1940 tore out the pages of 
the report of the White House conference 
on children of the democracy which 
showed children barefooted on their way 
to public schools. That is an example 
of the representation that will be given 
the United States in South America. I 
cannot conceive how Katharine Lenroot 
can make friends in South America for 
the great masses of the American public 
who have barefoot children going to 
school in the warm climates during the 
warm days. I think it is typically Ameri- 
can to have them in bare feet. I expect 
that two-thirds of the membership here in 
the House went to school at one time or 
another barefooted. You are of the 
stock of country cousins whom Miss Len- 
root will deny are Americans. She will 
praise the pink brand of Americans to 
our humble southern neighbors. 

With reference to the Woman’s Bu- 
reau, they want a fund of $10,000 for one 
woman and a secretary to go to South 
America and, starting in at Brazil, and 
covering all the rest of the South Ameri- 
can republics in a year. How wide can 
the extension of American cultural rela- 
tions be effective with that sort of a 
program? 

With reference to the Library of Con- 
gress, they are labeling and cataloging 
the music of South America and are pre- 
paring to make a history of the Indians 
in South America. We do not even have 
a history up to date of the Indians in 
North America. 

With reference to the program of Fed- 
eral security agencies, they are proposing 
to send two professors to each country 
in South America and receive in return 
two professors from each of the South 
American countries. We are spending 
$75,000 in this program to bring students 
to the United States, I believe to bring 
up 14 students, and an additional amount 
to bring 6 more, when at the same time 
under their own steam some 1,200 stu- 
dents are going to colleges in America 
with the help of college and private-busi- 
ness scholarships, to South American stu- 
dents. In the bill this year not only do 
we pay for the traveling expenses of our 
own students but we are going to pay 
the traveling expenses for students of 
other countries, and it seems to me that a 
point of order would lie against such an 
item, and I expect to make that point of 
order tomorrow. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Was any at- 
tention paid to the fact that there is a 
great deficiency of teachers of Portuguese 
in the United States? That is the lan- 
guage of Brazil. 

Mr. JONES. Ido not recall that point 
being developed. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I notice 
they are all teaching Spanish, but Por- 
tuguese is a language that is really of im- 
portance in South America. 
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Mr. JONES. I thank the gentlewom- 
an for her observation, In the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
there is a proposition to pay the salaries 
of a staff of employees to introduce 
South American history and subjects 
into the high and elementary schools of 
the United States. I object to that kind 
of extension of the Bureau of Education 
in its control over the public-school sys- 
tems of the several States. 

There is also an item for the health 
department to give assistance to the 
South American republics. I say, if we 
are going to extend our health appropria- 
tions for the South American countries, 
we are overlooking our wards in North 
America. In the Territory represented by 
the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. DIMOND] 
there are virtually hundreds of Eskimos 
starving to death and dying of tuber- 
culosis. If we have any extra money, 
we should give it to the people to whom 
we owe that kind of attention. Are we 
going to spend $40,000 and let the Eski- 
mos die? 

There is about the same amount of 
money we spent last year for a continu- 
ation of the trade-agreement personnel. 
A few months ago that was lined up for 
the great cause of peace. The world is 
on fire in spite of the New Deal propa- 
ganda. Still the trade- agreement per- 
sonnel is to be continued on, and for what 
reason no one knows. There is nothing 
tangible that can be used to make a study 
of the international trade agreements 
until this war is over, but the personnel 
continues on. 

I want to say, in compliment to the 
committee, every place the committee 
has visited they have come back with 
suggestions of economy, and they have 
done a fine job in every spot they have 
visited. I think the time will soon be at 
hand when the House will employ an 
investigator or some kind of employee 
to constantly make a thorough investi- 
gation of the needs of the departments 
and establishments of government, so 
that the House can have some check on 
the demands made. We are all sail and 
no anchor. The Budget is the Presi- 
dent’s Bureau. Then we listen to the 
personnel officers and the fiscal officers 
of the departments—more Presidential 
appointees—for their needs, and we 
have nothing at all by which to check on 
the demands and requirements of the 
bureaus, unless the committee or the 
clerk can make a personal investigation. 
Wherever economy has been effected it 
has been brought about by personal 
inspection of the committee members. 
The items thus cut are infinitesimal 
compared to the total bill. 

Now, with reference to the Depart- 
ment of Justice bill: I was slightly 
shocked that the Attorney General of 
the United States did not seem to be 
interested in the large growth of the 
publicity departments in the several bu- 
reaus, in strict violation of a law passed 
in 1922 by Congress. He stated in effect 
that there should be no publicity unless 
it was specifically provided for by act 
of Congress. 

The Attorney General said, to my cha- 
grin, that a complaint had to be made 
by a Congressman before the Depart- 
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ment of Justice would recognize the of- 
fense. In other words, if any of the 
bureaus or any of the Cabinet members 
had a lapse of morality and disobeyed 
the law, the Attorney General seems un- 
willing to check into it, but leaves it to 
the Members of Congress and other in- 
terested citizens to bring a complaint. 
It seems to me there ought to be some- 
body representing the rough realm of 
the country, the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Now, with reference to the report of 
the W. P. A. investigating committee of 
the Appropriations Committee: Some 
time ago the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee sent down a re- 
port requesting vigorous action of the 
Attorney General with reference to these 
violations. Millions of dollars are in- 
volved. The W. P. A. subcommittee rec- 
ords show approximately $7,500,000 spent 
by W. P. A. in putting the Orleans Levee 
Board in the speculative real-estate 
business; about $1,750,000 in building a 
yacht basin primarily for a private yacht 
club; about $1,500,000 building an amuse- 
ment park for the levee board to rent 
for more than $200,000; and about $125,- 
000 building a cow barn for the Louisi- 
ana State University, although it is not 
in any W. P. A. project. 

Mr. Rogge, now with the Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. receivership, where 
good ex-new dealers go, told the press 
that he found no wrongdoing on the 
part of any responsible W. P. A. official. 
Mr. Berg, assistant in charge of crim- 
inal prosecutions, told the Committee 
on Appropriations that the United States 
attorney prosecuted some W. P. A. labor- 
ers for alleged false statements made to 
get on W. P. A. “to establish an example” 
in “cases of this nature.” He uses four 
pages telling about the wholesale diver- 
sion of W. P. A. labor and materials to 
private uses—uses of such persons as the 
Governor, high State officials, and big 
contractors—and winds up by showing 
that what Rogge said was true, that no 
responsible W. P. A. officials were prose- 
cuted. 

These wholesale wrongs could not have 
occurred without culpability by W. P. A. 
employees beyond the rank of foremen 
and small fry. 

Mr. Berg says the Department of Jus- 
tice is not concerned with, and makes no 
investigation of, the violations of the 
criminal provisions of the Relief Act. It 
seems they do nothing when such cases 
are dumped in the lap of the great De- 
partment of Justice. 

On page 96 of the hearings on the De- 
partment of Justice appropriation bill you 
will find that there has not been one con- 
viction of a major offender, 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES. There has not been one 
conviction of a major offender among the 
W. P. A. officials in Louisiana. Every one 
of the officials are either State officials or 
some contractor or some business house. 
The only W. P. A. officials that are prose- 
cuted are some three or four small-fry 
W. P. A. employees who made some false 
statement in order to get on the W. P. A. 
rolls. I say it is almost impossible that 
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the Government should be defrauded out 
of millions in Louisiana and not have 
some high W. P. A. official know about 
it, and be chargeable with an offense. 

It seemed to me from the demeanor 
and temper of Mr. Berg, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, that there was no in- 
terest whatsoever in pursuing the wishes 
and intent of Congress to prosecute 
offenders and wrongdoers in Louisiana. 
Wherever there is a lot of smoke there 
surely must be some blaze some place. 
I hope some amendment will be written 
into the bill that will provide that this 
money which we are giving the Depart- 
ment of Justice will be spent to pursue 
anyone who will rob from the poor. That 
is what it amounts to. Taking W. P. A. 
money is dipping the fingers of public 
officials into money that belongs to the 
needy of the country. We should not 
stand for it. 

Another peculiar thing that is hap- 
pening in the Department of Justice that 
I think needs to be called to the atten- 
tion of Congress is this: The Dies com- 
mittee investigated several people who 
were on the pay roll of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who belonged to “fifth column” 
organizations. It published a list, and it 
was spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Every time any- 
body hears about it they are alarmed. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
guardian of the public against sabotage 
by private individuals, has never sought 
that list from the Dies committee. 

I should like to see an amendment put 
on the bill adding $25,000 if necessary to 
give the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
the authority and the power and the 
blessing of this Congress to investigate 
every last one of the Federal employees 
who are members of subversive groups. 
Why should we spend $39,500,000,000 for 
the defense of the country and every 
other alleged democracy in the world and 
leave on public pay roils men and women 
who do not believe in the American way 
of life, but who do believe in organiza- 
tions that would forcibly overthrow our 
Government? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I agree in principle 
that no Communist or Fascist who seeks 
the overthrow of the Government should 
have a place on any public pay roll, but 
the Dies charges were just a lot of loose 
charges without a scintilla of evidence 
to point to any particular individual as 
being a member of the Communist or 
Nazi Parties, employed by the Govern- 
ment. It was just a lot of loose talk. If 
you get some committee to find out and 
pin down the obstructors in Government 
I agree with the gentleman that some- 
thing ought to be done to get rid of them. 

Mr. JONES. I have great confidence 
in the Dies committee. I have been con- 
vinced that we should not stop with the 
publication of a list of names and then 
think we have solved the problem. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr, JONES. If the Dies committee 
thought it was important enough to pub- 
lish names it-ought to be important 
enough for the Department of Justice 
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and the F. B. I. to make sure we have no 
such people on the pay roll. 

A few years ago we established an Ad- 
ministrative Office of the Courts which I 
thought was to clear the dockets of the 
courts, but, lo and behold, I find it is a 
bureau that covers the accounting of the 
offices of the marshal and other officers of 
the courts throughout the land. Here is 
a@ strange situation: the Department of 
Justice which should have the highest 
type of manhood on its rolls taking care 
of the administration of justice in the 
land, yet it has three different bureaus 
going over the books of the courts. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. The Attorney General’s 
office goes over the accounts of the mar- 
shals, clerks, and other officers; then 
every 3 months the Administrative Office 
of the Courts goes over the accounts as 
they send in reports; then they are all 
gone over by the General Accounting 
Office. We are on two horns of a 
dilemma: Either we have a bunch of 
Gishonest officials, or we have a lot of 
duplication in the departments. et me 
point out that repeatedly I have protested 
against duplication of accounting in the 
Offices of the courts. Millions of dollars 
are spent every year that are never ac- 
counted for, never investigated by the 
General Accounting Office or any other 
Office. I can show you in southeast 
Washington where there is hauled away 
by the truckload reports, original bills, 
and files sent in from W. P. A. offices in 
the 48 States, records that are carted 
away without even being looked at. Cer- 
tainly there ought to be just one thorough 
accounting system for every Federal dol- 
lar spent. This branch of the courts 
should not be devoted to accounting when 
that branch was originally set up for the 
express purpose of clearing the dockets 
and expediting the administration of 
justice. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people like to believe that there 
will never be another war, and that the 
last war fought is the last war for all 
time. That is, by their actions they 
indicate they so believe. When the pres- 
ent program of defense was begun, every- 
one was amazed at the woefully unpre- 
pared condition of the country. None 
of the plants produced in 1917-18 were 
available. Munitions plants, powder fac- 
tories, and every other facility for the 
manufacture of material of war had been 
dismantled or turned into other pursuits. 
But one organization was ready to as- 
sume the duties which emergency condi- 
tions cast upon the civil population. 
That was the Officers’ Reserve Corps of 
the United States Army. Providence 
must have dictated its creation, expan- 
sion, and maintenance. Had it not been 
available there would have been no ade- 
quate supply of trained officers to take 
command of our rapidly expanding mili- 
tary force. 
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Large standing regular armies have 
never been in accordance with the policy 
pursued by this Nation. Our policy has 
always been to maintain a small highly 
efficient Regular Army capable of ex- 
pansion in the event of war. The citi- 
zen-soldier has furnished the great bulk 
of the Army in every emergency. This 
is the first time that there has been avail- 
able a sufficient number of patriotic men 
who have given of their time and energy 
over a period of years to the training 
necessary to maintain themselves in 
readiness for service when their Nation 
might be in peril. The Army has called 
upon the members of the Reserve Corps 
in the present program in large numbers, 
On March 1, 1941, there were 32,022 
members of the Reserve Corps on active 
duty with the Army. The service they 
are rendering is easily understood when 
we know that only approximately 12,500 
Regular Army officers are now in the 
Army. 

These Reserve officers have asked noth- 
ing but the privilege of serving their 
Nation in this its hour of need. It is 
my purpose, on this occasion, to call the 
attention of Congress and the Nation to 
an injustice suffered by the Reserve 
Officers, and to suggest a remedy for the 
condition, 

Under the provisions of section 37 of 
the National Defense Act, the Secretary 
of War is given absolute authority to 
make regulations governing the promo- 
tion of Reserve officers in all grades. 
In accordance with that section, para- 
graphs 31 and 32, Army Regulations 
140-145, June 16, 1936, have been promul- 
gated by the Secretary of War. Those 
paragraphs set out the requirements for 
promotion, as follows: 

(a) The officer must hold a certificate 
of capacity for the next higher grade. 

(b) There shall be a vacancy in the 
higher grade within the allocation of 
such grade in the corps area in which 
the officer resides. 

(c) The cfficer must have served the 
minimum time prescribed in his grade, 

(d) The officer must have had at least 
14 days active-duty training during his 
service in the grade. 

In practice these requirements produce 
an inequality and an injustice which 
should be removed by Congress. In the 
first place, it will be observed that com- 
pliance with all of these requirements 
does not require the promotion of the 
Officer to the next higher grade. The 
matter remains entirely within the dis- 
cretion of officials of the War Department 
and experience has shown that promotion 
is slow and upon no systematic plan. The 
greatest discrimination results, however, 
from the provision that there shall be a 
vacancy within the grade in the corps 
area of the officer’s residence. This has 
been based upon a system of “paper or- 
ganizations,” with their complement of 
officers and all excess over that comple- 
ment within the corps area being at- 
tached to the “paper organization.” In 
theory, therefore, no reason could be ad- 
vanced for the promotion of an officer 
unless there was a position within the 
complement of the “organization” to 
which he could be promoted. When we 
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realize that those organizations remain 
as “paper organizations” at this very mo- 
ment of our greatest defense effort and 
none of them has been activated, the 
theory loses all form. It remains only as 
a stumbling block to those officers who 
have energetically pursued their work as 
Reserve officers and freezes them in their 
lower grades. 

I have offered H. R. 3962, which will 
eliminate this injustice, inequality, and 
discrimination. This bill sets up a perma- 
nent system of promotion by well-recog- 
nized, easily understood standards. It 
provides for the automatic promotion of 
a Reserve officer when he has completed 
the years of service in grade required by 
the bill and holds a certificate of capacity 
for the next higher grade. The years of 
service in each grade provided in my bill 
are the same number of years of service 
now required in those grades by para- 
graphs 31 and 32 of the regulations here- 
tofore mentioned. The only variance 
from the requirement of a certificate of 
capacity is the provision that a Reserve 
officer on active duty for a period of 6 
months shall be regarded as holding such 
certificate. This provision is entirely 
reasonable because the War Department 
will not retain an inefficient officer upon 
active duty for such a long period of time. 
The bill does not provide what shall be 
regarded as qualifying an officer for a 
certificate of capacity. Therefore, the 
qualifications will be prescribed by the 
War Department and thus absolute con- 
trol of the efficiency and standing of the 
Reserve Corps remains in the War De- 
partment. 

Until June 13, 1940, when Public, No. 
612 was approved, the officers of the Reg- 
ular Army were promoted in accordance 
with their position on the promotion list 
as vacancies occurred in the next higher 
grade. By Public, No. 612, Congress, with 
the approval of the War Department, 
abolished the promotion list and provided 
for the promotion of Regular officers upon 
the completion of the periods in the re- 
spective grades provided in that bill. This 
constitutes an abandonment of the idea 
of promotion list as far as the Regular 
Army is concerned. Existing regulations 
for promotion within the Reserve Corps 
continue the unsatisfactory and discarded 
“promotion list” theory in effect insofar 
as the Reserve is concerned. No rea- 
son exists for any difference in the system 
of promotion. Far better argument exists 
for the maintenance of promotion lists in 
the Regular Establishment than in the 
Reserve. Tables of organization control 
the necessity for officers in each grade in 
the Regular service far more than in the 
Reserve Corps. 

At this point I want to emphasize the 
fact that nothing contained in this bill 
will prejudice any officer of the Regular 
Army. Every officer of the Regular Army 
now has the absolute right to, and will 
receive, promotion upon the completion 
of his years of service in each grade. The 
placing of Reserve officers under a com- 
parable system cannot in any degree im- 
pede or delay the promotion of Regular 
officers in their permanent grades. 

Members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
are officers of the Army of the United 
States who serve, or will serve, in the 
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present emergency only by abandoning 
their private businesses and placing 
themselves in a position where they will 
have to begin at the bottom when they 
return to civil life. Unlike officers of the 
Regular Army, they will not receive re- 
tirement pay. Many of them are now 
serving, or will serve, for considerably less 
money than they earn in civil life. 

Partly because of the longevity pay 
statutes but principally because of the 
present promotion regulations, the status 
of Reserve officers has been adversely af- 
fected in a number of respects. Some of 
the more undesirable results are: 

(1) An officer of the Regular Army us- 
ually receives about 50 percent more 
money each month than a Reserve officer 
of the same age. 

(2) Regardless of his length of service 
and regardless of his compliance with re- 
quirements for promotion, the Reserve 
officer finds it virtually impossible, from 
. practical standpoint, to secure a promo- 
tion. 

It should be borne in mind that hereto- 
fore the Congress has reposed in the War 
Department full power and sole discre- 
tion to regulate the promotion of Reserve 
officers. Congress has, by the passage of 
Public, No. 612, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
accelerated the permanent promotion of 
Regular Army officers. As to Reserve 
Officers, however, the figures, taken from 
the February and March issues of the 
Reserve Officer, tell the following story; 
the figures used are in each instance those 
Reserve officers eligible for active duty, 
and columns A, B, C, and D are for June 
30, 1938, June 30, 1939, June 30, 1940, and 
January 31, 1941, respectively: 


Colonels. ............ 683 665 634 472 
Lieutenant colonels..| 1,963 | 1, 900 1,752 1, 332 
Ee ae 4,550 | 4,532 „492 3, 603 

ap | POSER Ed) 13, 993 | 14,544 | 14,701 | 13,049 
First lieutenants.....| 41,084 | 43,917 , 783 | 42,452 
Second lieutenants. ] 37,831 | 39,007 |, 860 | 40, 975 


At the present rate of decline, the 
grade of colonel will disappear entirely 
from the Officers’ Reserve Corps in about 
5 more years. The number of lieutenant 
colonels is almost one-third less than it 
was 2½ years ago, and the number of 
majors is one-fifth less than it was at 
that time. A slight decrease is also 
shown in the grade of captain, and the 
only grades in which increases are shown 
are those of first lieutenant and second 
lieutenant. 

These figures are particularly interest- 
ing in view of the failure to make pro- 
motions of Reserve officers upon the 
ground that no vacancy exists. On the 
basis of the table showing the strength 
of the corps as of June 30, 1938, there 
should now be 211 vacancies in the grade 
of colonel, 631 vacancies in the grade 
of lieutenant colonel, 947 vacancies in 
the grade of major, and 944 vacancies in 
the grade of captain. 

Comparison of numbers in grade in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps with numbers in 
grade in the Regular Army is even more 
enlightening. Although the figures in 
column D, above, are for January 31, 
1941, no figures for the Regular Army 
are available later than those shown by 
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the last Army Directory, which reveals 
the condition as of October 20, 1940. 
These figures for the Regular Army do 
not include temporary promotions made 
since that date or before that date, nor 
permanent promotions made thereafter. 
Bearing that important defect of the 
statistics in mind, much may, neverthe- 
less, be gained from the following com- 
parison: 


These figures show slightly more than 
eight times as many Reserve officers as 
officers of the Regular Army. Yet there 
were not half as many lieutenant colo- 
nels in the Officers’ Reserve Corps as in 
the Regular Army, only about two-thirds 
as many colonels, and only one-third 
more majors. In the grade of captain 
the number becomes more equitable, but 
even in that grade the percentage of 
the Regulars is 15.6 percent and that of 
the Reserves less than 13 percent. Only 
in the grades of first lieutenant and sec- 
ond lieutenant does the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps take a commanding lead, and in 
the former grade the ratio is 21 Reserve 
officers to 1 Regular Army officer. 

But the figures as of October 20, 1940, 
do not present the true picture of the 
Regular Army as of today. Of the 2,219 
second lieutenants shown as of that date, 
1,435 had already at that time received 
temporary promotions to first lieuten- 
ants. Shortly thereafter all first lieu- 
tenants, as a group, were promoted to 
captain; recently 1,055 captains have, as 
a group, received temporary promotions 
to the grade of major. The Army and 
Navy Journal each week carries a long 
list of temporary promotions; these are 
made individually. In addition, there 
have been a large number of permanent 
promotions. 

The assurance of some standard for 
promotion which will be adhered to and 
upon which reliance can be placed will 
be of inestimable value to the morale of 
Reserve officers now and in the future. 
In other words, this bill is not a mere 
temporary expedient but a standard 
which can be followed in time of peace 
as well as emergency or war. 

The power of the Secretary of War to 
make permanent or temporary promo- 
tions, regardless of years in grade, is pre- 
served by section 2 of the bill. This will 
take care of those special cases where, 
for some reason, it appears desirable to 
promote a Reserve officer without regard 
to age or rank, if such cases should arise. 

Section 3 makes special provision for 
longevity pay. Under section 3, Pay Read- 
justment Act, the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
is the only Reserve component of the land 
or naval forces which receives only half- 
time credit for longevity pay purposes. 
Under certain circumstances, the Na- 
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tional Guard does not get credit for such 
purposes for all of the time during which 
an Officer has held a commission. But, in 
view of the temporary character of the 
work which a Reserve officer performs 
and in view of the fact that he is taking 
time from business, probably at a loss to 
himself, it does not appear reasonable 
that he should receive only half credit for 
longevity pay purposes. 

In certain sections of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, original appointments are 
made in the grade of first lieutenant, and 
in one section original appointments are 
made in the grade of captain. Special 
educational and professional qualifica- 
tions are required for appointment in 
these sections. Section 4 of H. R. 3962 
makes special provision for purposes of 
promotion only for these groups. 

Section 4 also makes provision for giv- 
ing a year’s constructive credit to those 
who have performed 6 months or more 
active duty during the present emer- 
gency. This is justified because promo- 
tions have been so slow in reaching Re- 
serve Officers and because some special 
consideration should be given to those 
who have performed active duty. It has 
been suggested that service with the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps should be 
specially excluded from the benefits of 
this provision. 

By establishing a systematic plan for 
promotion, H. R. 3962 will secure justice 
for those patriotic men who give so freely 
of their time and ability to the welfare of 
the Nation by service in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps of the United States Army. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I had intended to request time 
to discuss the important subject of the 
possibility of a domestic supply of rubber; 
however, in view of the lateness of the 
hour I am not going to make the request. 
I want to serve notice on the Members 
who are interested in the subject that I 
shall ask for a special order on Wednes- 
day, April 16, at which time I intend to 
take 30 or 40 minutes to go into this 
subject. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] may be 
permitted to extend his own remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones]? 

There was no objection. 

THE “BUY AMERICAN” AMENDMENTS 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a lot being said and heard 
the past few days on the subject of the 
good-neighbor policy. The State De- 
partment, for which appropriations are 
carried in the bill under discussion, is 
reported as greatly concerned over the 
possible adverse effects of the buy-Amer- 
ican amendments that have been ap- 
proved by the House as a part of the de- 
fense appropriation bills. A great deal 
that is being said is based upon a mis- 
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understanding of the amendments. I de- 
sire, therefore, to set forth the exact lan- 
guage of these amendments. 

The original amendment, written, I 
believe by the gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHam], has been carried in 
the Navy bill for 2 or 3 years. It has 
been called the “Argentine beef” amend- 
ment, but a reading of the exact wording 
of the amendment fails to reveal any- 
thing sinister or unfriendly toward any 
nation. Here it is— 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food not grown or produced in the United 
States or its possessions, except articles of 
food not so grown or produced or which can- 
not be procured in sufficient quantities as 
and when needed and except procurements 
by vessels in foreign waters and by estab- 
lishments located outside the continental 
United States, except the Territories of Ha- 
waii and Alaska, for the personnel stationed 
there. 


A fair reading of that language shows 
that it is simply a buy-American provi- 
sion. In principle it is identical with the 
provisions of many acts that seek to limit 
employment on Government projects to 
citizens of the United States. 

Money paid by the taxpayers of the 
United States pay for these articles of 
food; the amendment seeks to insure that 
the taxpayer who pays the bill shall be 
patronized in the purchases made. 

The amendment which was presented 
in the Appropriations Committee to the 
fifth supplemental defense bill, and was 
there adopted, and subsequently ap- 
proved by the House, was identical with 
the amendment above except for the ad- 
dition of two words— 


Or clothing. 


These words “or clothing” were added 
immediately after the words “articles of 
food” where they appear, so that the re- 
quirement of domestic purchasing would 
cover— 


Articles of food or clothirg. 


It should further be noted that the 
amendment provided for exceptions— 

Except articles of food or clothing not so 
grown or produced or which cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities. 


And that is not all— 


or which cannot be procured in sufficient 
quantities as and when needed. 


And there are further exceptions to 
take care of vessels in foreign waters and 
establishments outside the continental 
United States. 

Read closely and exactly, then, why 
should it be said that these amendments 
are directed at any nation or are, in any 
sense, a matter of ill will, or a lack of 
good-neighborliness? 

Is it bad neighborliness that we pro- 
tect the contractors on these national- 
defense jobs by giving them “cost plus” 
contracts—insuring that they will not 
lose anything? We might get foreign 
contractors, we might get contractors 
from Mexico and Brazil and the Argen- 
tine who would undertake these con- 
tracts on a lump-sum basis without a 
guaranty of a fee plus costs. 
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Is it bad neighborliness that we pro- 
tect our wages and workmen by writing 
the Walsh-Healey Act into defense con- 
tracts? That act requires that prevail- 
ing wages must be paid. It is quite pos- 
sible that workmen from other countries 
would be glad to take jobs on these proj- 
ects at much less than the prevailing 
domestic wage, but we protect domestic 
workers when they are paid by the 
ronan of our taxpayers on Government 

obs. 

These buy-American amendments are 
simply an attempt to secure Government 
markets for the domestic producers 
those in the fleld and those in the fac- 
tory—for it will be noted that the lan- 
guage covers the production of the 
articles as well as the growing. 

I have called the attention of the 
Members to this matter, because there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding of the 
situation. Certainly, no one can look 
at the language employed in these 
amendments and say that they differ at 
all in principle with those other usual 
provisions surrounding the expenditure 
of governmental funds that seek to pro- 
tect domestic workers. 

The amendment to the fifth supple- 
mental defense bill, we understand, has 
been changed in the other body, and 
presumably will be before the House to- 
morrow. The change strikes out this 
language: 

Except articles of food or clothing not so 
grown or produced or which cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities as and when 
needed. 


And substitutes in its place the follow- 
ing: 

Except insofar as the head of the depart- 
ment concerned shall determine that such 
articles of food or clothing cannot be pro- 
cured in the United States of satisfactory 
quality and in sufficient quantities and at 
reasonable prices as and when needed. 


That, I understand, is the wording of 
the so-called Adams compromise. 

I urge that each Representative read 
the language of these amendments care- 
fully. They do not contain any abso- 
lute prohibition against foreign pur- 
chases; they are simply an attempt to 
give the domestic producer the market 
that is created and paid for by the taxes 
he pays. They are not designed in any 
spirit of ill will; they are simply the 
natural protection which the citizens of 
any country would seek to give to its 
own workers and producers. 

I earnestly hope that those who ad- 
minister the discretion provided for in 
the so-cailed Adams compromise will do 
so in such fashion that there will be no 
further controversy on this subject. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER]. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Chairman, the problem presented by the 
wave of strikes and threats of strikes in 
defense industries is of such magnitude 
in its effect on every phase of our na- 
tional life as to challenge the Congress 
to promptly, but with just and deliberate 
consideration, bend its every effort to- 
ward seeking palliatives which may hold 
the breach until a permanent solution, 
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fair and equitable to the rights of both 
labor and management, is evolved. We 
are sitting on a volcano, and each day 
we delay in our efforts to better the situa- 
tion brings the eruption of that volcano 
one day nearer. 

I am sure I bespeak the sentiment of 
an overwhelming majority of the Con- 
gress when I say that the basic living 
standards for the workingman must be 
preserved, and his civil rights must be 
protected, and there is nothing in the 
present situation that should be allowed 
to imperil those standards and those 
rights. Yet I believe it is the consensus 
of the people of the United States that 
the constantly recurring strikes and 
threats of strikes in plants manufactur- 
ing arms and armaments are the burr 
under the saddle blanket of our defense 
program, although it is unfair to charge 
labor with the sole responsibility for this 
condition. When we get to the root of 
a labor dispute, it is sometimes found 
that management is seeking to exploit 
labor under the guise of the exigency of 
national defense, or is reluctant to accord 
labor certain of the rights provided by 
existing law. Labor should not be made 
the only whipping boy. In these critical 
days labor and management should work 
as a team in the defense industries, with 
the mutual understanding that there is 
no room in the harness for a balky horse, 
regardless of whether the balk is on the 
part of one side or the other. 

We read a great deal in the papers 
these days, and hear quite a lot from the 
floors of the House and the Senate, about 
the alternative of the Government 
adopting forceful measures in compelling 
striking workers to return to their jobs, 
and, as a corollary to this alternative, it 
is being urged in some quarters that the 
Government should take over and operate 
those plants which are strike-bound on 
the ground that they are “failing” to 
operate in the manufacture of defense 
materials. Force in the settlement of 
any kind of dispute is a sorry alternative, 
and plain realistic thinking should imme- 
diately make it clear that the federaliz- 
ing of defense plants would simply add 
fuel to the fire and would be sowing 
dragon’s teeth which might reap a har- 
vest of labor disorders that would make 
the present strikes seem like pink teas 
incomparison. After governmental seiz- 
ure of a plant the problem of disposing 
of the strike would still remain. But, 
aside from the danger of intensifying 
strife by Government control of defense 
plants, simple logic tells us that the 
wholesale control and management of 
defense industries by the Government is 
so impractical as to border on the fan- 
tastic. An attempt to operate an intri- 
cate and highly specialized manufactur- 
ing plant by a Government bureau or 
commission would inevitably result in 
disorganization and confusion, and, as an 
incidental evil, we would find ourselves 
with a new group of entrenched New Deal 
bureaucrats. Mind you, I am not going 
on record as saying that it will not be 
necessary to adopt drastic and untried 
measures in the building of an unassail- 
able defense for America. That defense 
must be built, and built quickly, without 
' hindrance from any quarter. 
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But I do urge, with all the sincerity of 
which I am capable, that we hold our 
tear-gas bombs and armored cars in re- 
serve until we have exhausted all other 
means of bringing labor and manage- 
ment to an accord on the proposition 
that the tying up of defense industries 
by strikes endangers the very life of 
their and our Nation. I confidently as- 
sert that at least 95 percent of the mem- 
bers of labor unions in this country are 
God-fearing, patriotic American citizens, 
who would sacrifice their lives on the 
altar of their country, if need be. When 
they engage in needless and sometimes 
fraudulent strikes, such as the one now 
in progress at the Allis-Chalmers plant 
in Wisconsin, they are unwittingly being 
duped into following false prophets in 
the persons of paid labor agitators and 
organizers of a very pink complexion, 
and their view of the American flag is 
obscured by the subversive writings and 
preachments of these false prophets. 
During all the fanfare and blowing of 
trumpets over the strike situation a di- 
rect and official appeal to the patriotism 
and love of country of the workers has 
been noticeably lacking. In my judg- 
ment the great mass of American work- 
ing men and women would be proud to 
subscribe to the slogan that the man who 
fashions the gun and molds the bullet 
is just as necessary and important a 
part of our defense establishment as the 
man who shoulders the gun and fires the 
bullet. For the purpose of implementing 
this slogan I have today introduced a 
concurrent resolution which would have 
the effect of establishing a roll of honor, 
sponsored by the Office of Production 
Management, under the name of Patri- 
otic Builders of America’s Defense, on 
which will be inscribed the names of 
those loyal and patriotic men and women 
working in defense industries who pledge 
themselves to the principle that their 
love of country transcends union lines 
and that they will, during the period of 
the existing emergency, refrain from any 
action that will retard the building of 
their country’s defense, either by strikes 
or otherwise, until such time as the newly 
established National Defense Mediation 
Board has exhausted every reasonable 
means of mediating differences between 
labor and management. The text of my 
resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the people of the United States 
have become alarmed over the recent strikes 
in defense industries; and 

Whereas measures of compulsion to deal 
with such strikes have been proposed; and 

Whereas in a democracy compulsion in 
such matters should be resorted to only after 
all efforts to secure patriotic and voluntary 
cooperation have failed; and 

Whereas at least 95 percent of the workers 
in defense industries are loyal to the United 
States and are anxious to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in the building of America’s 
defense and should be given an opportunity 
to so express themselves; and 

Whereas the participation by such workers 
in the building of America’s defense is as 
essential thereto as service by others in the 
land or naval forces of the United States, and 
should be suitably recognized as such: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the prevention of unneces- 
sary strikes in defense industries can be ac- 
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complished by the voluntary and patriotic 
cooperation of American workers, and that the 
faithful and patriotic service of workers in 
defense industries to the building of America’s 
defense should be suitably recognized. To 
this end Congress hereby requests the Office 
of Production Management— 

(a) To establish a roll of workers in de- 
fense industries to be known as the roll of 
Patriotic Builders of America’s Defense, who 
pledge themselves, during the present de- 
fense emergency, not to participate in any 
strike until the National Defense Mediation 
Board has exhausted every possible means of 
settling the dispute or controversy in ques- 
tion; 

(b) To give every worker in defense in- 
dustry an opportunity to sign such roll and 
thereby subscribe to such pledge; 

(e) To cause to be prepared suitable certifi- 
cates, medals, or other insignia for presenta- 
tion from time to time to each worker who 
has signed such roll, attesting that such 
presentation is made in testimony of such 
worker's patriotic and faithful service to the 
building of America’s defense; and 

(a) To make suitable provision to insure 
that the signing of such roll is purely volun- 
tary, and that the failure of any worker to 
sign be not made the basis of any discrimina- 
tion against him. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this resolution shall be 
construed as depriving, modifying, or in any 
manner affecting the rights guaranteed to 
labor under the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States. 


I call your particular attention to the 
fact that there is no word of coercion or 
compulsion in this measure. In opera- 
tion, it will simply be a straightforward 
Official appeal, from the Government of 
the United States to the mechanic, the 
artisan, and the unskilled worker in our 
defense industries, all of whom contribute 
important vertebrae to the backbone of 
our country, that they work hand in glove 
with their Government in these hair- 
trigger days when the fate of our Nation 
and the American way of doing things 
may be hanging in the balance. Such an 
appeal embodies the true spirit of 
America, and it may be more effective in 
alleviating the strike situation than all 
the police night sticks, tear gas, and 
armored cars in all the armories and 
arsenals of our country. And by respond- 
ing to this appeal, the workingmen and 
women will not be sacrificing an iota of 
the hard-won rights vouchsafed to them 
under existing law. And they will have 
the enduring satisfaction of knowing that 
when the historians write the dramatic 
story of these days of 1941, they will tell 
how labor, management, and Govern- 
ment presented a united front in meeting 
the challenge to democracy. Thus, we 
will have an epic of America at work and 
a record of accomplishment of which 
Americans of all future generations may 
well be proud. And those men and women 
who, by virtue of their patriotism and 
loyalty to their country have their names 
inscribed on the roll of Patriotic Builders 
of America’s Defense, will have a cher- 
ished heirloom to hand down to their 
posterity as a token of their response to 
their country’s appeal in her hour of 
need. [Applause.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Houston]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, Sen- 
ate bill 262, an act regulating the ware- 
housing, storing, and reconcentration of 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been passed by both the 
House and Senate. Before this act be- 
comes a law, if it does become a law, I 
want to make my position clear. I voted 
against the measure. I voted against it 
because, in the long run, I believe it will 
work an injustice against the farmer de- 
spite the plea of the act’s proponents that 
it would aid the farmer. Too, since con- 
gressional action early in December, the 
Department has been unable to accept 
storage bids already received. As a re- 
sult, the Government has been unable to 
obtain savings amounting to about $500,- 
000, and this amount increases at the rate 
of $5,000 a day. Furthermore, I consider 
the act tantamount to a monopoly on the 
storage of cotton with the possibility of 
increasing storage rates which will add 
to the already heavy charges against 
surplus cotton, a condition that will make 
the situation grow steadily worse. 

After reviewing the testimony pre- 
sented by both the proponents and op- 
ponents of the bill before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I firmly 
believe the act will create virtually a 
monopoly especially for a comparatively 
small group in control of large “chain” 
warehouses. Their principal argument 
that any movement of Government- 
owned cotton from interior warehouses 
in order to save storage expenses would 
involve an ultimate loss to the farmer, 
bears out this contention. They testified 
that removal of the Government-owned 
stocks would make it necessary for them 
to raise the rates on farmer-owned cot- 
ton in storage in the same warehouses. 
This implied threat possibly was the cause 
of some support that cotton farmers gave 
to the measure. If a warehouseman went 
to a farmer and said, “Now, I have 1,000 
bales of Government-owned cotton in my 
warehouse, and I have 10 bales that be- 
long to you. The Government is going 
to take its 1,000 bales of cotton out, so 
I will have to increase the storage rate 
to you on your 10 bales.” 

Naturally, the farmer is perturbed. He 
might even write his Congressman a let- 
ter. But the very argument advanced by 
the warehouseman condemns him as a 
monopolist. If the farmer sat down and 
reasoned out this implied threat of the 
warehouseman, he may have written an 
altogether different letter. He might 
have reasoned it out this way: “This 
warehcuseman says that the Government 
may take 1,000 bales of cotton out of his 
warehouse. This will leave him with 
some vacant space. Space is a commod- 
ity which he sells, much as I sell my cot- 
ton. Then, if the Government moves the 
cotton he will have a surplus of space. If 
he must sell his space under competitive 
conditions, as I sell my crops to com- 
petitive bidders, then the price of his 
storage space should go down, not up.” 

In other words, if the warehouseman 
already is in a position to reverse the law 
of supply and demand by raising his price 
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when the supply of what he is selling, 
storage, is increased, there can be only 
one conclusion. There is a monopoly. 
And, as I see it, S. 262 will so hamstring 
the Department of Agriculture that it 
cannot protect the farmers as it has been 
doing during the past few years. The 
testimony by officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation indicates that the 
only effective public regulatory force that 
can now be brought to bear against this 
monopoly is the right of the Department 
of Agriculture to move Government- 
owned cotton without legal restriction. 
S. 262 deprives the Department of this 
protection against monopolistic power. 
Both the farmer and the public will suf- 
fer. 

It is not difficult to see how this mo- 
nopoly will work. Under S. 262 the 
Commodity Credit Corporation cannot 
move the Government-owned cotton un- 
less substantially lower carrying charges 
are available elsewhere. Suppose, then, 
that the warehousemen demanded an in- 
crease in rates. How could the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation refuse them? 
They have the cotton and it means the 
Government has to pay, after a date 
named by the warehousemen, unless the 
cotton can be moved. To obtain sub- 
stantially lower carrying charges, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
have to go to the same people who are 
asking for the increase. If interior 
warehouses were operated as independent 
units, there would not be so much danger 
of a monopoly. But with a few big 
chains in control—one firm has a storage 
capacity of more than four and one-half 
million bales—the monopoly is more than 
a threat. 

In the past 2 years the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has effected large 
savings to farmers and to the Govern- 
ment by reducing warehouse rates on 
cotton. The rates for storage, including 
insurance, on Government stocks of cot- 
ton generally in effect in 1939 were 25 
cents per bale per month for the first 
season of storage and 18 cents per bale 
per month thereafter. A study of these 
storage rates indicated that the farmer 
and the Government were paying exces- 
sive rates for this storage. At the time 
of the study the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had acquired title to nearly 
seven million bales of cotton which could 
be moved from one warehouse to another 
without legal restriction. For the first 
time the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was in a position to utilize competitive 
forces and bring about a reduction in 
storage rates to a more reasonable level. 
Then, on October 19, 1939, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation announced 
that the maximum rates for the storage 
of old Government stocks of cotton would 
be 12% cents per bale per month. 

Under this new cotton-storage pro- 
gram a saving of approximately $10,000,- 
000 per year was made for cotton pro- 
ducers and the Government. 

It was only natural for the warehouse- 
men to object to the reduction in rates. 
But their insistence that it removed the 
profit for them is not evident. There 
was little demand that the Government 
remove the cotton from the warehouses 
under the lower rate. On the other 
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hand, subsequent competitive bids 
brought even lower storage rates. 

In his testimony before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. 
Carl B. Robbins, President of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The Department of Agriculture looks upon 
the competitive bidding requirements under 
the provisions of section 3709 as a great 
cornerstone of efficiency, economy, and fair- 
ness in the conduct of public affairs, and in 
practice exemptions are granted from its 
regulrements only when conditions indicate 
that solicitation of competitive bids would 
not obtain the necessary results. 


It is easy to see why Mr. Robbins makes 
such a statement. The records of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation show that 
on October 13, 1939, bids were asked in 
order to arrange for the storage of any 
Government-owned cotton which any 
local warehouseman might not care to 
hold at the maximum rate of 12% cents 
per bale per month. Bids were solicited 
from warehousemen in those ports and 
interior points to which the cotton would 
be moved in the normal course of mar- 
keting. Under this arrangement ap- 
proximately 336,000 bales of cotton were 
moved and stored at an average rate of 
about 10.4 cents per bale per month, 
Thus it was evident that there were some 
warehousemen who thought they could 
make money at a rate substantially be- 
low the maximum. 

Again, records of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation show, bids were asked 
for the storage of a substantial amount 
of cotton in the New England textile- 
manufacturing area. Through this so- 
licitation of bids, arrangements were 
made to store about 300,000 bales at rates 
ranging from 7 to 8 cents per bale per 
month, 

No warehouseman is going to make a 
bid where he will lose money. Some of 
them may figure on a fairly close margin 
of profit, but they know they have to 
have some profit to continue in business. 
The competitive bids obtained by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation prove to 
my own satisfaction that warehousemen 
were making a huge profit back in the 


“days when the rates were 25 cents and 


18 cents, and that there is ample margin 
for profit in the maximum 1214-cent 
rate set by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration back in 1939. They again have 
the excess-profit motive in trying to tie 
the Department’s hands so that they can 
again jack up the price. 

So satisfactory was the competitive- 
bidding system that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation announced in Novem- 
ber 1940 that bids were solicited for the 
storage of all Government-owned stocks 
of cotton, except the 1940 cotton, which 
was then in the process of coming under 
the loan. This was done with a two- 
fold purpose—of obtaining the cheapest 
possible rate for the farmers and the 
Government and to relieve congested 
storage situations in certain localities so 
as to provide farmers with sufficient 
warehouse space for the 1940 crop at all 
local points. 

At this point the warehouse chains got 
together. They said they did not have 
time to make the bids, and requested a 
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deferment, which was granted by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This re- 
quest for an extension was followed by 
a Senate resolution which requested the 
Department of Agriculture not to receive 
bids until the matter could be considered 
by the Congress. This brought a post- 
ponement until February 1941. On Jan- 
uary 9, S. 262 was introduced. Since 
then there have been two more postpone- 
ments. These postponements, as I have 
pointed out before, are costing farmers 
and the Government at the rate of $5,000 
a day. If this act is signed by the Presi- 
dent, these costs will continue indefi- 
nitely, and the rate probably will in- 
crease. 

The language of the bill is purposely 
vague and no doubt will result in costly 
litigation if it becomes a law. The bill 
purports to grant authority; but, in 
effect, these vague words substitute re- 
striction instead. It proposes to accom- 
plish through these uncertain provisions 
many of the already accomplished pur- 
poses of existing legislation. Perhaps the 
most ironic statement of all is— 
to prevent monopolistic control and mo- 
nopolistic tendencies with respect to the 
warehousing, storing, and reconcentration of 
cotton owned by the farmers or by the Gov- 
ernment. 


In closing, I would like to refer you to 
some remarks in the testimony of D. W. 
Brooks, manager of the Georgia Cotton 
Corporation. This organization is a 
group of cotton-growing farmers who 
own their own warehouses. Mr. Brooks 
testified, in part: 

Our observation to date has been that it is 
well-nigh impossible to obtain any reduction 
in warehouse rates voluntarily. All, or prac- 
tically all, the reductions in rates have come 
about from pressure by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to reduce rate. We be- 
lieve the of the bill will take away 
the bargaining power which it has had in the 
past, and that soon thereafter storage rates 
will be advanced to a point where farmers 
will again be paying exorbitant rates, and 
that is the reason that we are opposed to it. 


This is the testimony of a man who 
knows both sides of the question—from 
the farmer’s viewpoint and from the 
warehouseman’s viewpoint. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, THOM]. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, the whole 
world has anxiously watched the recent 
visit of the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Yosuke Matsuoka to Berlin. 

The cordial welcome of Herr Hitler 
and of German officialdom to him must 
have been noted with deep humiliation 
by the exiled Kaiser, William II, at his 
quiet retreat in Holland. 

For if there was one fear during his 
reign that agitated the troubled brain 
of William II, it was the Yellow Peril 
which he proclaimed so hysterically in 
private and public talks. 

In 1904 Emperor William was in de- 
spair because, for a time, he feared there 
would be no Russo-Japanese war. 

In the memoirs of Prince von Bulow, 
the then Imperial Chancellor, who dis- 
tinguished his career by laying a heavy 
hand of restraint on Emperor William’s 
impetuous nature, William I is quoted 


[Applause.]-~ 
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as saying in connection with a discussion 
on the Russian situation: 

This is the Yellow Peril, the greatest dan- 
ger threatening the white race, Christianity, 
and our entire culture. If the Russians 
run away from the Japanese, within 20 
years now the yellow race will be in Moscow 
and Posen. 


Some 35 years after this terrifying 
talk, the Japs appeared in Berlin as the 
confidantes and allies of the German 
people—at least of Herr Hitler. 

My colleagues, I am sure, will hear 
with interest an episode in the flighty 
career of William II that touches the 
United States, and is chronicled in the 
memoirs of Prince von Bulow. 

During the Presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Emperor William II found 
himself attracted by the vigorous per- 
sonality of the American President, and 
opened correspondence with him. 

In these letters the Kaiser was con- 
tinuously exploiting his prejudices for 
Japan, being convinced that war between 
Japan and the United States was un- 
avoidable and imminent. 

Without foreknowledge of Prince von 
Bulow, who as censor of the Kaiser's let- 
ters saved him from many a blunder, 
the Kaiser wrote President Roosevelt 
that Japan was preparing for war with 
the United States, and hinted that this 
country must be more on its guard 
against the Yellow Peril. 

When the Kaiser casually mentioned 
that he had written a “first-class” letter 
to the American President, Prince von 
Bulow had reason to be alarmed, and 


he inquired into its contents. 
I told the Kaiser— 


writes Prince von Bulow in his memoirs— 
that this communication must never reach 
Roosevelt: On the one hand, I thought the 
contents incorrect in substance, on the other, 
the Kaiser must never permit such a weapon 
to fall into Roosevelt's hands. 


The upshot was that Von Bulow held 
up the dispatch box that carried the 
imperial missive over the Atlantic, just 
as it was landed in New York, and had 
the offensive letter fished out and re- 
turned unopened to Berlin. 

It was incidents of this kind that 
caused Prince von Bulow to fall into 
disfavor with William I, and finally led 
to his retirement from the Government 
before the first World War. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunpTt] may 
have permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill now un- 
der discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that the hour is somewhat late, 
but I do not crave the indulgence of the 
House very often or impose upon your 
patience. 

Today occurred an incident in my 
State of Michigan, however, which the 
Members of Congress cannot ignore and 
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which the people of the United States 
will not ignore. Hitler won a notable 
victory in the United States this morn- 
ing with the passive assistance of the 
President of the United States. The dic- 
tators of Europe ought to celebrate to- 
night, they ought to hold a banquet over 
what they achieved in this country to- 
day without the use of bombs, without 
the use of parachutists, without the use 
of panzer divisions and without the use 
of modern warfare as we know it in this 
world today. Hitler may make his boast 
good that aid to Great Britain from the 
United States will come too late. 

The Ford Motor Co., at Dearborn, 
Mich., is closed. Eighty-six thousand 
men who drew good wages yesterday are 
walking the streets out of work today and 
the defense program of this Nation has 
bogged down, it is stymied, and is held 
at a standstill. 

That plant has $164,006,000 in con- 
tracts of a national-defense character, 
for the making of airplane engines and 
light trucks for the use of the Army of 
the United States. They are not being 
produced at this hour. 

The Ford Motor Co. has produced 
one-third of the automobiles of this 
world. Henry Ford, because of his great 
mechanical genius, provided a com- 
modity for the common man, the poor 
man, the great masses of the people 
of the world, and because he provided 
them with that commodity, a low- 
priced automobile, one of the great con- 
veniences of our day and age, the wealth 
of the world rolled into that factory. 
He has used it to expand the plant and 
to provide work for more men. 

Henry Ford does not need to build 
automobiles today because he needs 
bread, but he does continue the produc- 
tion of the commodity that people need 
and want in order to provide work for 
men. For more than 30 years he has 
conducted his great industry without any 
difficulty, without any trouble, witheut 
any shut-downs, without any labor dis- 
putes whatever, so far as I know, and I 
have lived almost within rifle shot of that 
great industry, the greatest single indus- 
try in this world, all the years it has been 
in operation. During that time men 
have been paid the highest wages given 
to laboring men the world over. 

But today that mighty plant, with all 
of its great facilities to produce defense 
weapons, which we need in this national 
emergency, is closed and there is no 
smoke belching from the smokestacks 
of that great factory at Dearborn, 
Mich, 

Patriotism and loyalty to our country 
does not exist in the ranks of Com- 
munists, radicals, and saboteurs. Honest 
American labor must go without work 
and their families be deprived of the ne- 
cessities of life because the enemies of the 
United States are having their way. The 
one man who revolutionized wages for 
the laboring man is denied the right to 
run his own industrial plant. Henry 
Ford, who was voted by 74 percent of 
labor as the best friend that labor has, 
has become the victim of racketeers and 
a labor despotism now in the saddle in 
this country. 
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The President and this administration, 
by appointing to key positions in the offi- 
cial life of this Government men and 
people of questionable records, has done 
more to bring about the condition now 
existing in the United States than any 
other power or force in our beloved land. 
His apparent unwillingness ard indiffer- 
ence to use the great powers of his office 
to bring to an end the destruction of our 
defense program is beyond the compre- 
hension of many Members in this House, 
and, I believe, to the great masses of the 
American people. The administration 
has coddled these radical elements. Not 
only have they been appointed to high 
places, but when their names have been 
exposed to public view and it was shown 
that the departments of Government are 
honeycombed with Communists and those 
identified with communistic organiza- 
tions, nothing has been done. It is well 
known that a committee of this House 
designated to investigate subversive ac- 
tivities in this Nation has been thwarted 
and obstructed in the discharge of its 
duty by officials of this Government who 
ought to have given every aid possible to 
achieve the desired end. 

At this very moment one who holds a 
very high position in the defense program 
of the Nation is drawing his salary from 
a labor union affiliated with the same 
organization that has succeeded in clos- 
ing the Ford motor plant, one of the 
greatest defense units in the Nation. I 
listened to his testimony for hours before 
the Judiciary Committee of this House 
and heard him say that he did not want 
any legislation to give him the power to 
prevent strikes in the Nation’s effort to 
defend itself. 

What is the American citizen and the 
American taxpayer to believe and think 
when a condition of that kind exists in 
the Nation, and he is called upon to 
furnish money produced by his brawn 
and sweat in order to defend his home 
and his family against the peril which 
we are advised now threatens the 
Nation? 

The President has demanded speed and 
more speed, not only for the defense of 
Great Britain, but in order to defend 
America and the Western Hemisphere. 
The Congress of the United States has 
responded to his appeal and voted him 
billions of dollars for that purpose, but 
there is no speed. The defense program 
is permitted to lag behind, to slow down, 
and in more than one instance to stop 
dead, and yet the President has thus far 
failed to lift a finger or exercise his 
executive authority and bring an end to 
the subversive interests, of which we have 
been duly warned by the Dies committee, 
now sabotaging the very strength of the 
Nation. 

There are many Members in this House, 
on both sides of the aisle, who are not 
proud of the conditions that exist at this 
hour in freedom-loving America. The 
time has come when this Government 
must act and act prompily in asserting its 
right to defend itself against the enemies 
from within, as well as the potential 
enemies from without. Let us have 
faith, my colleagues, that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us dare to do 
our duty as we understand it. Let us 
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call upon the President and insist that 
he employ the power that he has to put 
an end to internal conflict; and if he does 
not have the power to do so, let us grant 
it to him by unanimous vote. 

We are no longer “the land of the free 
nor the home of the brave.” We are not 
entitled to liberty and freedom if we are 
not willing to courageously exert our- 
selves to preserve it. Let us be united, 
and I utter the plea of the President in 
this Chamber at the beginning of the ses- 
sion of Congress, that on the question of 
the defense of this country there should 
be no middle aisle. There will be no 
middle aisle if we can be assured that the 
enemies of this Nation shall be prevented 
by the powers of Government from de- 
stroying us before it is too late. 

Mr. President, the United States of 
America and the freedom-loving people 
of this Nation call upon you today to act 
and act swiftly before it is too late. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, as the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee has already told 
you, there is included in this bill an item 
providing funds for the enforcement of 
what is known as the Voorhis Act. That 
act was passed by the Congress at the 
last session. It is designed to do some- 
thing which, in the words of the com- 
mittee report, has never been attempted 
by any nation before, It is designed to 
use the method of exposure for the pur- 
pose of protecting a constituted democ- 
racy against organizations whose aim 
and purpose is the destruction of that 
democracy. It is designed to protect 
that great majority of the people who 
desire and cherish freedom against the 
undercover operations of organizations 
that—frequently under direction from 
foreign powers—attempt to take advan- 
tage of the liberties afforded in a democ- 
racy in order to destroy them. The act 
requires the registration of organizations 
which are under the control of foreign 
governments or which seek by force or 
military measures to accomplish political 
purposes in this country, or which have 
as any of their aims and purposes the 
conduct, control, seizure, or overthrow of 
government in the United States by 
means of military force or threats of 
such force. 

Penalties are contained in the bill for 
failure to register. Registration under 
the terms of the bill consists of giving all 
pertinent facts about the organization to 
the Department of Justice, including the 
sources of its funds, the names of persons 
who have contributed in any way toward 
the support of that organization, its prin- 
cipal officers, and an account of what it 
attempts to do. 

Up to date no organizations have regis- 
tered under the act. This was to be ex- 
pected. For the one thing, such organi- 
zations do not want is full exposure to 
the light of public knowledge. Indeed, 
the Communist Party held a special con- 
vention for the purpose of declaring that 
it was no longer affiliated with the Third 
International, on the theory, I suppose, 
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that this would make it unnecessary for 
them to meke a registration. 

The Department of Justice has certain 
plans for the enforcement of this act. I 
believe they are very definite and good 
plans. If they are successful one of two 
things will happen; either these organi- 
zations which seek by force to dominate 
the American Nation and impose upon it 
their will will be compelled to tell the 
American people all about themselves 
and their operations, or they will be sub- 
jected to penalties which will render 
their continued work practically im- 
possible. 

I shall not go into detail about those 
plans, but they have been given to the 
committee in its sessions and described 
to the committee. The committee saw 
fit to include $150,000 for this work. 
The Budget request was for $290,000. I 
believe personally that amount of money 
could have been well spent in this field, 
but I shall not attempt to change the 
amount the committee has seen fit to 
include in the bill. 

I merely want to point out that in these 
days when it is going to be very easy 
for us to become hysterical and to make 
mistakes that will be more serious than 
anything that has happened yet in 
this country, this kind of an approach, 
an approach to require the bringing out 
into the open of the facts about an or- 
ganization that seeks the destruction 
of democratic principles of government. 
is perhaps the soundest method we could 
use. Indeed, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the very fact that no organization 
has seen fit to register under the terms 
of this act, when I know perfectly well, 
as do other Members of the House, that 
there are at least three or four organiza- 
tions—the German-American Bund and 
the Communist Party, for example— 
that clearly come under its terms, is an 
indication of the fact that the one thing 
they cannot stand to do is to have the 
facts regarding them known. 

Persecution? That is all right from 
their point of view. Persecution means 
that they can come out with great pub- 
licity telling how cruelly they are being 
treated. They can claim that they are 
being so treated because they stand up 
for what may be termed the cause of 
this, that, or the other. But exposure, 
so that the American people may know 
what these purposes are and who the 
people are that are carrying them out, 
and what the sources of their funds are, 
that is a different matter. It is the 
thing no nation heretofore had ade- 
quately attempted. It is, I am convinced, 
the thing the minions of the dictators 
most fear. 

I believe I am correct that the only bill 
that Earl Browder, general secretary of 
the Communist Party, and Fritz Kuhn, 
then head of the German-American 
Bund, both came to Washington to op- 
pose was this bill, and they both testified 
in the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee against this bill. 

I am giad the committee has seen fit 
to include some funds for the enforce- 
ment of this law. It seems to me the 
democratic approach to this problem is 
the approach of saying, “Yes, we permit 
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freedom of political action in this coun- 
try but we do not permit undercover 
political activity on the part of any or- 
ganization in the United States.” 

And one last word. Unless we make 
distinction here between those who really 
are against America and disloyal to her 
on the one hand and those great groups 
of our people on the other who simply 
seek improvement of their lives and con- 
ditions, we shall defeat every purpose of 
our defense program, 

The effective carrying out of the Voor- 
his Act would help to make this distinc- 
tion clear. But it will not be enough. 
There must also be fair speaking by every 
Member of the Congress. For example, 
I deeply regret that there were speeches 
made in the House today in which it was 
declared that the only trouble with the 
defense program was traceable to labor. 

Such talk will breed a situation of dis- 
trust and bitter feeling from which only 
those who do not wish America well can 
profit. What must be done is that the 
rightful claims of labor and the great 
loyal millions of American workers be 
separated in every speech from the work 
of that small but dangerous minority 
who hurt labor’s cause by their very 
presence in the movement. 

Have the gentlemen who make those 
statements forgotten that some great in- 
dustrial concerns have and are failing 
to obey the laws of this Congress; have 
we forgotten the months during which 
the whole defense program waited while 
we here were devising and passing legis- 
lation to protect against future loss the 
owners of the industries; have they for- 
gotten that even now we need expansion 
in certain industries which we are not 
getting? 

I am not coming here as a person who 
is going to say that labor is never at fault. 
Indeed, I am deeply disturbed by some 
of the news we have received today. But 
I do believe that it is most important, as 
I said in my speech the other day, that 
we see the other side, too, that we recog- 
nize and condemn profiteering where it 
exists and failure to meet labor fairly on 
the part of employers where that exists. 
Let your condemnation be sharp and pre- 
cise when it is made—whomever it hits. 
And let it be based always on what we are 
sure is true. For upon every group in 
America knowing that Congress is being 
fair and just will depend the effectiveness 
of whatever action it takes, and perhaps 
the future of our country itself. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to use to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Houston]. 
ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS TO THE ANTITRUST 

DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
1942 Department of Justice supply bill, 
which we are now considering, contains 
one item of great importance to the Na- 
tion as a whole and of particular impor- 
tance to agriculture. I refer to the item 
making provision for a continuation of 
the antitrust enforcement work which 
has been going forward so successfully 
under the able leadership of Mr. Thur- 
ma Arnold, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
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The Farm Bureau Federation has con- 
sistently advocated that all illegal com- 
binations in restraint of trade be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law, 
whether they be by industry or labor, or 
even by agriculture itself. At this point 
I would like to read the resolution on 
antitrust enforcement which was unani- 
mously adopted by the voting delegates 
at the 1940 annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation: 

Antitrust enforcement; We strongly en- 
dorse the attitude of enforcement officials in 
the administration of antitrust laws. We 
especially appreciate the attention which is 
being given to monopolistic restraints upon 
materials used in agricultural production 
and in the channels of distribution for farm 
products. We insist upon the expansion of 
this program and upon the provision of ade- 
quate funds for the full enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 


On November 25, 1940, the Department 
of Justice announced the beginning of a 
Nation-wide investigation of the proc- 
essing and distribution of food. Farmers 
are very anxious that this investigation 
be carried forward to a successful con- 
clusion. Speaking of this investigation, 
Mr, Arnold said: 


If we can get the funds to carry it out, 
this investigation may prove to be the most 
important service to the American farmer 
ever performed under the antitrust laws. 


No group in our economy has suffered 
more than agriculture from artificial 
restraints and barriers imposed by or 
for the benefit of other groups. 

For more than 20 years American agri- 
culture has been at a disparity with in- 
dustry and labor. Congress has recog- 
nized this situation and has enacted a 
number of constructive laws to aid farm- 
ers. The goal of this legislation has been 
parity prices and parity income for agri- 
culture, Although considerable progress 
has been made toward this goal, figures 
computed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that our national farm income 
is still falling short of parity goal by 
nearly $2,000,000,000 a year. Much of 
this disparity is due to artificial restraints 
and trade barriers which restrict the ex- 
change of goods and services in our 
economy, 

We must remember that there are two 
sides to the parity equation—farm prices 
and industrial prices. Farmers have re- 
ceived too little for their products and 
have had to pay too much for the prod- 
ucts they buy. On the one hand, agri- 
culture has had to sell its products in a 
free, competitive market, and sometimes 
in a market “rigged” against it by arti- 
ficial, monopolistic controls; while, on 
the other hand, agriculture has had to 
buy many of its industrial goods at rigidly 
high prices, due to monopolistic controls 
of industry and labor. 

Many of these restrictions, for example, 
tariffs, have been brought into being by 
the enactment of laws, but many others 
have been put into effect through illegal 
agreements or collusive action on the 
part of various groups. 

The illegal restraints of trade, which 
flourish when antitrust laws are not en- 
forced, bear down with a particular hard- 
ship on the farmer, who is unable to con- 
trol either the prices he receives or the 
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prices he pays. In the marketing of his 
products the farmer has been getting a 
declining percentage of the consumer’s 
dollar. The cost of distribution has risen 
enormously. In 1913 farmers received 
53 percent of the money consumers spent 
for 58 foods purchased by the typical 
workingman’s family, but in 1939 farmers 
received only 41 percent of the prices paid 
by consumers for these foods. 

In the case of commodities bought by 
farmers, a high degree of concentrated 
control of production and prices and re- 
straints of trade result in the mainte- 
nance of high uneconomic prices, which 
are far out of line with farm prices and 
with the purchasing power of the masses 
of people—with the result that these 
artificial controls and restraints reduce 
the purchasing power not only of farmers 
but of consumers generally. The reduced 
purchasing power means less employ- 
ment for labor in the industries produc- 
ing these and other goods, less demand 
for agricultural products, and less profit 
for industry. 

I would like to point out that the al- 
ready heavy duties of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion have been greatly increased by the 
imperative need to investigate the war 
industries that are flourishing under our 
national-defense program. If defense is 
to be carried forward efficiently and eco- 
nomically, it is vitally important that the 
Antitrust Division have adequate funds 
to make any necessary investigations as 
the need arises. We all remember that 
during the first World War business 
groups developed ways of acting together 
which continued through the 1920's, and 
which were used after the war to prevent 
industrial prices from falling as fast as 
farm prices fell. We must not let this 
war become the excuse for collusive price 
fixing. 

Important though these investigations 
in connection with the national-defense 
program may be, there is an evident need 
for a thoroughgoing clean-up of the col- 
lusive and monopolistic practices both in 
the distribution of farm products and in 
the production and distribution of com- 
modities bought by farmers, all of which 
are penalizing both farmers and con- 
sumers. 

Farmers and consumers are helpless to 
correct monopolistic controls. They must 
rely upon Government to protect them 
from such predatory practices. The 
antitrust laws were enacted by Congress 
to protect our citizens, but unless Con- 
gress makes available sufficient funds to 
the Department of Justice, these laws 
cannot be enforced effectively. Failure 
to enforce such laws makes a mockery 
out of our laws and extends an open in- 
vitation for the strong to pillage the weak. 
Disrespect for law strikes at the very 
vitals of our demccracy. It is not true 
economy to cripple and prevent the prop- 
er enforcement of our laws by failure to 
provide the necessary appropriations, 

I therefore sincerely hope Congress 
will make available the $2,325,000 allowed 
by the committee, which to my mind is 
the minimum amount required to do a 
constructive job. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BRADLEY]. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, according to this afternoon’s 
Washington News, I note that Mr. Lowell 
Mellett, head of the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, told the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments yesterday that President 
Roosevelt has no intention of establish- 
ing a censorship over expression of opin- 
ion by the press and radio. This is in- 
deed interesting, if true. 

On the other hand, many of us have 
noted from time to time that certain 
newspapers seem to have established 
their own censorship when it comes to 
expressing public opinion in opposition to 
this country’s entering the European war, 
An example of this was furnished by the 
Washington Post this morning. 

Last night some 70 or more Members 
of this body and of the Senate—Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike—met to dis- 
cuss future means to be pursued in 
keeping this country out of war. Our 
immediate concern is over the drive now 
being conducted by certain propaganda 
agencies in this country, notably the 
Committee to Defend America by Aid to 
Britain, to secure delivery of matériel 
being furnished under the Lease-Lend 
Act to Britain in American bottoms and 
with American convoys. 

At that meeting, a formal statement 
was prepared for release to the press, and 
at least one gentleman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs—the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Muxpri—-went out of his way to see to it 
that this statement was given to the 
Washington Post. He called the night 
editor and dictated this formal statement 
to him personally, and consequently he 
was very much surprised this morning to 
find no space whatsoever was given to 
this meeting in this particular paper. 
On inquiry of the editor today, he was 
told that this news release and an ac- 
count of this meeting was actually set 
up in type but was not printed, because 
it was crowded out by more important 
news. I should like to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, when there is any news in this 
country more important than an honest 
effort on the part of Members of this 
Congress to keep this country out of 
war? [Applause.] This is not our war. 
England is not fighting our battle. We 
were not consulted before the war start- 
ed, and we shall probably not be con- 
sulted about the peace terms when it is 
concluded. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us are seriously 
concerned about this drive to convoy war 
materials to England or to transport them 
in American bottoms. We are concerned 
because the President himself recently 
stated that “convoying meant shooting 
and shooting meant war.” 

Senator Grorce, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee stated 
during the debate on the lease-lend bill, 
and I quote him: 

As plainly as I can, I have always stood 
against convoying vessels, by the American 
Fleet, and will stand against convoying vessels 
by any unit of the American Fleet until and 
unless the point shall come when I shall be 
willing to vote for war, because, in my judg- 
ment, convoying would lead us into actual 
War. 
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Mr. Chairman, on Monday of this week 
the able Senator from New Hampshire 
introduced a resolution in the other body 
designed to prohibit either the transfer 
of this material in American bottoms or 
the convoying by American warships, 
planes, ete. I have introduced a com- 
panion resolution in this House today and 
I hope it will receive prompt considera- 
tion. 

The gentleman from New York IMr. 
Marcantonio] recently made the state- 
ment that the President oi the United 
States was in the war, that the Congress 
of the United Statec was in this war but 
the people of the United States were not 
in this war. I agree with the last part 
of that statement, but I do not agree 
with the other two parts. I have con- 
tended right along that we are heading 
toward war just as fast as we can. Ac- 
cording to the President himself, when 
we start to convoy war material we will 
certainly see shooting and shooting does 
mean war, and that is the last step. Con- 
sequently, if the Congress is determined 
to keep out of war, it is up to us to def - 
initely prohibit convoying at this time, as 
well as delivery in American bottoms. 

During the lease-lend debate, we heard 
repeatedly stated on this floor and in the 
Senate, that the President had no inten- 
tions of convoying material. When many 
of us sought to write a definite prohibi- 
tion against convoying in the lease-lend 
bill, we were voted down overwhelmingly. 
If the President has no intentions of con- 
voying, why did he tell us yesterday in his 
press conference—or so it is reported to- 
day—that the question of convoying has 
been under consideration for the past 
year and a half? If we are serious, if the 
President is serious, when we say that the 
l-ase-lend bill was enacted to keep us out 
of war, and then if he is serious when he 
says convoying means war, then cer- 
tainly he should not object and neither 
should any Member of this House object 
to the passage of my bill. 

Now, while we are on this question of 
our trend toward war, let me review for 
you a few facts and show you how far 
we have come along this road to war and 
what it may mean for the future of this 
country. 

Repeatedly, we have been told here in 
Washington that the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last fall constituted an 
endorsement of his foreign policy. Some 
administration spokesmen even go so far 
as to say our present course is following 
the campaign promises of both major 
parties. This I deny. War or peace was 
not an issue publicly debated by either 
candidate. Both candidates insisted 
that in our program of “aid to Britain” 
we would follow policies “short of war.” 

We were not told last fall: 

First. That we would become the “ar- 
senal for democracy.” 

Second. That we would embark on a 
program to rearm, at the American tax- 
payers’ expense, all the countries in the 
world standing in opposition to the Axis 
Powers. 

Third. That that program—as well as 
our national-defense program would 
be very effectively sabotaged by a wave 
of labor strikes, many of which are 
known to be Communist inspired. 
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Fourth. That a lease-lend bill would 
be forced through Congress as “must” 
legislation, providing: 

(a) That we would assume full re- 
sponsibility for the conduct and outcome 
of the war against the Axis. 

(b) That the President of the United 
States would assume the responsibility 
of becoming the quartermaster general 
for all nations standing in opposition to 
the Axis Powers. 

(c) That he would be given dictator- 
ship powers over our own people in or- 
der to defeat the dictators of Europe. 

(d) That we would bring the war 
right to our own shores by repairing, 
supplying, and equipping belligerent for- 
eign warships in our own navy yards. 

We were not told last fall: 

Fifth. That we would continue to de- 
nude our own defenses by giving them 
away to other nations. 

Sixth. That we would scrap the cash- 
and-carry provision of the Neutrality 
Act. 

Seventh. That we would repudiate the 
Johnson Act. 

Eighth. That despite the expressed in- 
tention of the Congress in the Lease-Lend 
Act the President would not insist on such 
collateral as is available for materials 
shipped abroad. 

Ninth, That $7,000,000,000 would be re- 
quested as the first “ante” in this lend- 
lease program. 

Tenth. That in the first 3 months of 
this Congress your war bill to date would 
be run up to $39,000,000,000. 

Eleventh. That the Congress would be 
providing funds for an army of 4,000,000 
American soldiers. 

Twelfth. That an invading army of 
16,000,000 men would be required to de- 
feat them on United States shores, ac- 
cording to military experts. 

Maybe you have not been told that, 
among other things, we are now: 

First. Making but feeble efforts to clean 
up the strike menace. 

Second. Painting over our Navy to 
match the colors of the British Fleet. 

Third. Reconditioning some of our 
largest liners for troop-transport work. 

Fourth. Transporting ammunition and 
fighting matériel for our own Navy to 
Singapore (and have been for months 
past). 

Fifth. Rapidly advancing our outposts 
in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Sixth. Quartering a Marine Corps Re- 
serve dive-bombing squadron from the 
District of Columbia on the Island of 
Samoa—6,000 miles from San Francisco, 
thousands of miles from Japan (but close 
to Australia), and equipped with no air- 
craft with which to defend itself. 

Seventh. Hearing administration 
spokesmen openly and repeatedly advo- 
cating delivery of lend-lease matériel in 
American ships. 

Eighth. Hearing administration 
spokesmen openly advocating convoying 
such matériel in either foreign or Ameri- 
can bottoms—in fact, according to radio 
comentators last night, the President 
himself said he had been considering it 
for the last year and a half. The Presi- 
dent himself has said “Convoying means 
shooting, and shooting means war.” 
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Maybe you have not been told: 

First. That high administration spokes- 
men, such as Adolph Berle, of the State 
Department, recently publicly advocated 
that at the conclusion of this war we 
must be expected to share our wealth 
and natural resources with the world. 

Second. That we may become parties 
to a definite program to internationally 
socialize England and the United States, 
and, perhaps, the balance of the world 
under an international subsurface lead- 
ership. 

Third. That under such a program pri- 
vate ownership and private initiative 
must give way to a program of national 
socialism, very similar to that in the dic- 
tator nations, 

Fourth. That under the “Conscription 
Act,” the President can take over control 
of industry—and, hence, labor. 

Fifth. That this Communist-inspired 
labor unrest is part of this program de- 
signed to force the Government to take 
over industry and labor—all part of the 
program to force on us a national social- 
istic economy—where the state is the su- 
preme sovereign and every one and every- 
thing is for the state. 

Sixth. That the power to withhold aid 
is equally as important as giving aid to 
other nations, in need, in forcing upon 
them this new economic order. 

Is that the future you want for your 
America? Do you want the people to 
become the servants of the Government? 
Shall government in the United States 
reign supreme? 

Or, do you want to preserve the Amer- 
ican way of life? Do you still believe in 
government of, by, and for the people? 
Do you still want the Government, and its 
agents, to remain the servants of the 
people? If so, let the American people 
immediately get in touch with their Con- 
gressmen and their Senators and force 
them to stop right here on this trend of 
war and not permit a single pound of 
this material to be shipped in American 
bottoms, or a single pound of this mate- 
rial to be escorted or convoyed 1 foot 
across the Atlantic Ocean by American 
naval craft. Let this Congress show the 
American people that it does have the 
will to remain at peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 2, on page 2, of the bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Rams- 
PECK] having assumed the Chair, Mr. 
LUTHER A. JoHNson, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that the 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4276) making appro- 
priations for the Department o2 State, 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Federal 
judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on April 17, after 
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the business on the Speaker’s table has 
been disposed of, and any other special 
orders fixed for that day, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] be per- 
3 to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and insert a letter I received this 
morning from the secretary of the de- 
partment of public assistance in Penn- 
en covering the general subject of 
reli 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. An- 
person], be permitted to withdraw his 
special order for today and be given per- 
mission on Wednesday, April 16, to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on the 
subject of potential domestic rubber 
supply. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the other 
unanimous-consent request is that the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunprT] be permitted to extend his own 
remarks and include certain quotations 
from hearings on the bill under consid- 
eration today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an address 
made before the National Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturers Association by a 
constituent of mine, Mr. Ralph Haywood. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a speech by President 
Robert Hutchins, of the University of 
8 delivered over the radio March 


ene SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks and include a brief article from 
the Washington Star on convoys. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS] for 15 minutes. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, can democracy survive? 

This is the overshadowing question of 
this age. 

There is a military threat that must be 
guarded against. 

But deeper than that, What has de- 
stroyed democracy in the nations that 
have lost it? I am convinced it has been 
the unsolved economic problems which 
have produced unemployment, fear, and 
insecurity for the people of those nations. 

FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 

Can a great people solve that economic 
problem without loss of liberty? 

If it can, then democracy is sure to win 
in the long run. 

If it cannot, democracy is doomed. 

WE MUST HAVE FAITH 


It is not enough to be able to do it. 

We must believe we can do it. And on 
our believing that depends the morale of 
our defense program itself. 

The solution must be found in such 
manner as to avoid the necessity of ever- 
increasing governmental activity if we 
are to fully achieve our purpose. 

THESE PROBLEMS ARE SERIOUS 

We face great problems, problems that 
will remain even after this international 
struggle is over. Here are some of them. 

Our people’s active buying power does 
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‘not keep pace with production and so 


there is unemployment. 

Private monopoly must either be 
broken up or publicly controlled or it will 
prove the destruction of free society and 
the strongest force making for fascism. 

But the little people—farmers, small 
manufacturers, and so forth—are losing 
their hold. Monopoly grows. It is grow- 
ing now. The number of people who own 
small amounts of property is declining. 

These things are serious. 


IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


And even more serious and funda- 
mental is the fact that we still do not 
know how to bring a thing called a sur- 
plus together with human need of that 
very surplus. 

Is there a way out? 

A way we can take now? 

A way not dependent on governmental 
subsidies? 

A way in which every citizen can play 
his part. A way that offers an answer to 
the gigantic problem that inevitably will 
face us when this period of huge spend- 
ing is over. There is such a way that fills 
all those conditions. 

It is a way that offers an answer to the 
problem of monopoly and largely to the 
problem of distribution of buying power. 

It is a way that has been tried by ex- 
perience in whole nations and found ef- 
fective. It solved very largely the eco- 
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nomic problem of Finland, Denmark, and 
Sweden and gave them a balanced work- 
able economic life. It is said by many 
people to be the basic strength of China 
today. This way, this method conducts 
about one-sixth of all the business of 
England today. 

Yet few Americans know much about it. 

COOPERATIVES VERSUS DICTATORSHIP 


I refer to the cooperative method, co- 
operative business organizations belong- 
ing to the people, organized and built by 
the people without governmental help or 
favors. And, significantly, it is the coop- 
erative principle that is the very opposite 
of dictatorship. 

The hope of democracy lies in our do- 
ing this: It lies in our overcoming indi- 
vidual power with the principle of coop- 
eration and mutual help to one another. 

I am giving to the House today a pic- 
ture of the work of our American coop- 
eratives. I think this is the answer to 
the question so often asked by our citi- 
zens: “What can I do to help save my 
country’s institutions?” 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COOPERA- 
TIVE LEAGUE 


I am doing it now because the month 
of March 1941 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of the Coopera- 
tive League of America. 

In March of 1916 a handful of individ- 
uals gathered in the library of the home 
of Dr. James P. Warbasse, an eminent 
surgeon in Brooklyn, N. L., and there 
founded the Cooperative League. Other 
cooperative organizations had existed 
prior to that time, but I think it is fair to 
say that with the organization of the 
Cooperative League, which is the educa- 
tional arm of the consumer cooperative 
movement, the cooperative movement 
found a rallying point and there began 
the process of growth and development. 

It has been a comparatively slow 
growth up to the present time, but I 
think that the facts to which I will pay 
attention shortly will astound those who 
are not acquainted with the accomplish- 
ments of the cooperative movement in 
America. It has been a slow growth, but 
a very sound one, because the cooperatives 
can only live and grow if they are founded 
on a sound educational background 
among the people. Cooperatives are vol- 
untary organizations. And any organiza- 
tion which must be developed through 
educational processes must have slow 
growth for a time. But once firmly es- 
tablished, as these organizations now are, 
expansion can proceed without fear. 

The Cooperative League, nurtured 
through the guidance of Dr. Warbasse 
in its early years, soon became a federa- 
tion of local retail stores. Then the ef- 
forts were expanded into great wholesale 
cooperative organizations, then into re- 
gional federations. And now, these buy- 
ing organizations have launched into the 
manufacture and production of goods for 
sale to their members. 


HOW MUCH ARE THE CO-OPS ACCOMPLISHING? 
Today there are 20 national and re- 
gional cooperative organizations with 


1,115,000 families affiliated as members; 
and the Cooperative League has offices in 
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Chicago, in New York, and in Washing- 
ton. 

Paralleling the work of the Cooperative 
League is the development of National 
Cooperatives, Inc., a Nation-wide pur- 
chasing federation set up by the various 
cooperative societies. Through coopera- 
tion among cooperatives, this organiza- 
tion has succeeded in bringing to the 
consumer members the great savings 
made through large-scale buying opera- 
tions. By similar methods thousands of 
American farmers have materially im- 
proved their conditions. And they can 
do so to a much greater extent than they 
are doing now. 

These cooperatives now own oil refin- 
eries in Kansas and in Indiana, leases on 
oil lands, gathering pipe lines, motor 
transport, paint factories, fertilizer fac- 
tories, feed and seed mills, a small trac- 
tor manufacturing plant, coffee-roasting 
mills, baby-chick hatcheries, the fifth 
largest casualty-insurance company in 
the country, a life-insurance company, 
and several banks. They are now doing 
business which runs close to three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars each year and 
they are saving millions of dollars for 
their members, through whose hands it 
flows back into the stream of active con- 
sumer-buying power. There are a mil- 
lion farm families which are associated 
with farm marketing or producing co- 
operatives and there are several million 
persons who are now solving their per- 
sonal loan problems through credit 
unions which are credit cooperatives. 
Nor does this include the 1,000,000 or 
more members of Rural Electrification 
Cooperatives—the cooperatives that are 
literally lighting up the farm homes of 
the whole United States. 

A thousand retail cooperative grocery 
stores have demonstrated their ability to 
compete successfully with the great 
chain-store organizations. They have 
done some things far better than the 
chain stores in fact. For example, 
through establishing their testing kitch- 
ens and their standards for goods (which 
standards are indicated by color combi- 
nations on labels) they are bringing to 
consumers an assurance of quality, of 
honesty in distribution of goods. 

But for those who think of cooperatives 
Only in terms of grocery stores, I might 
add that consumer cooperatives now dis- 
tribute more than one-sixth of all the 
farm supplies in the United States. 
They handled in 1939 some $448,000,000 
of supplies bought by farm families. 


CO-OPS VERSUS FERTILIZER TRUST 


One of the most dramatic of recent 
stories about the cooperatives has to do 
with what happened in Ohio where the 
cooperatives met and beat the fertilizer 
trust. This was accomplished by a tech- 
nique which is common to cooperative 
enterprise throughout the world. The 
cooperatives first started to buy and dis- 
tribute fertilizer. Then they began joint 
purchase from a chemical company of the 
byproducts of other chemical processes. 
By 1938 the co-ops were distributing 15 
percent of the commercial fertilizer in 
Ohio. Likewise, they did a large business 
in this general field in Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and other States. 
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In 1939 and 1940 the co-ops built or 
bought a million dollars worth of fer- 
tilizer factories in Maryland, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, New York, and Massachusetts. In 
Ohio alone the cooperatives invested ap- 
proximately $250,000 in three fertilizer 
factories. 

Hardly had the cooperative factories 
in Ohio begun operations when the trust 
cut its prices on fertilizer from $30 a 
ton to $26 a ton. At one time the trust 
might thus have crushed the coopera- 
tives, but at last the cooperatives were 
strong enough to make this fight not only 
in the interest of their members but also 
in the interest of the public generally. 
The cooperatives met the price cut and 
entered into a competitive struggle with 
the fertilizer trust. A cooperative yard- 
stick was thus established. The net re- 
sult of the operations in 1940 was that 
farmers in general in Ohio, those who 
were members of the cooperatives and 
those who patronized the trust, bought 
their fertilizer last year at $4 a ton less 
than they would have paid for it if it had 
not been for the cooperatives. The net 
result was a saving for Ohio farmers of 
approximately $750,000 on fertilizer cost 
alone, almost three times the total invest- 
ment made by he Ohio cooperatives in 
their fertilizer factories. 

The moral in this story is obvious and 
the farmers of Ohio will, I am sure, show 
their appreciation of the tremendous 
service given to them by the Ohio cooper- 
atives. 

COOPERATIVES VERSUS “BIG OIL” 


In the petroleum business, the coopera- 
tives have made spectacular progress. 
The first retail gas and oil cooperative 
was established at Cottonwood, Minn., 
in 1921. Today, 2,000 cooperatives are 
handling $100,000,000 worth of petroleum 
products each year and the business is 
growing rapidly. 

As the cooperative competition brought 
savings to the consumers and the Oil 
Trust began to cut its retail margins in 
an attempt to undermine the coopera- 
tive business, the cooperatives decided to 
move back into fields of production. 
They have built refineries in Kansas, In- 
diana, Saskatchewan and built pipe lines 
to gather oil for their refineries. They 
have even drilled their own wells, In 
northwestern Kansas, the cooperatives 
are now handling oil and gasoline from 
the oil well to the consumer. 

This story of Kansas is a remarkable 
one. When the cooperatives decided to 
build a great refinery in the drought- 
stricken areas of western Kansas, near 
Phillipsburg, and thus offer the farmers 
an opportunity to improve their condi- 
tions, they were confronted by the men- 
ace of a State oil-production-control law. 
They realized that they might build their 
refinery and then find the State officials 
refusing to permit them to produce or 
buy oil sufficient to operate it. They con- 
ferred with the State officials who wel- 
comed the development, the first indus- 
trial development of that kind in that 
part of Kansas. They were assured of an 
adequate supply of oil. 

They built their refinery, borrowed 
some money from the Government co- 
operative banks and offered stock for sale 
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to persons interested. The stock certifi- 
cates carried on their face the stipula- 
tion that the interest or dividends to be 
paid would never exceed 4 percent. 
Money poured into the Consumers Coop- 
erative Association of North Kansas City, 
the promoters of the development. 
Money came in pennies and dollars from 
all States and from countries as far dis- 
tant as Australia. The investor from 
Australia later visited the refinery and 
remarked that he felt he was standing 
on a most important page of history as 
he stood on the refinery site. 

The cooperatives had been assured of 
a Sufficient supply of crude oil to main- 
tain the daily operations of their new 
refinery but hardly had their refinery 
been put into operation when the Oil 
Trust began to squeeze it. And the trust 
had the help of State officials who were 
responsible for the administration of the 
State oil production proration act. The 
cooperative refinery which needed 3,000 
barrels of crude oil each day from a State 
where the potential production of crude 
oil would be many millions of barrels each 
day, was practicaily cut off. Only a few 
hundred barrels of oil a day were allowed 
the refinery. The cooperative refinery 
had to shut down, temporarily. But the 
people of Kansas rose up in their wrath 
and before long State officials corrected 
the injustice done the cooperatives and 
the Oil Trust, temporarily, at least, aban- 
doned its attack on the refinery. I shall 
not stop here to relate other stories told 
me about this refinery: How the Oil 
Trust threatened engineers who proposed 
to build the refinery, how one contractor 
after another abandoned his efforts to 
get this most important contract to build 
this refinery, how banks were called in 
to threaten the credit of contractors who 
were interested in building the refinery, 
how every effort was made by the Oil 
Trust to sabotage the cooperative asso- 
ciation. At some future date, when I get 
all the facts together, I may discuss that 
subject at some length. I am only re- 
ferring to it here to demonstrate that 
now, regardless of the tremendous power 
of money and monopolistic control, the 
people are demonstrating that they have 
a way to freedom from monopoly control 
of this country, a way back to democracy 
and that way is the cooperative way. 

CO-OPS AND INSURANCE 

A year ago, Iam told, the Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Insurance Service of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, decided that the public, the 
taxpayers, were paying too high a rate of 
insurance on school busses. The cooper- 
ative insurance company announced that 
it was going to offer a much lower rate, 
and it did so. Immediately, the other 
automobile-insurance companies fell into 
line, and the public in Ohio is now buy- 
ing its school-bus insurance at 40 per- 
cent less than it formerly cost them. In 
1926 this cooperative-insurance company 
was formed, with only $10,000 of capital. 
The loyal consumer-owners of the insur- 
ance company trusted their own company 
and supported it. At the outset the coop- 
erative automobile-insurance company 
cut the rates about 40 percent as com- 
pared with rates charged by other great 
insurance companies. At first, big com- 
panies paid no attention to this little co- 
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operative-insurance company. But grad- 
ually the cooperative-insurance company 
grew until today it is the fifth largest 
insurance company of its kind in the 
country, and its business increases at a 
more rapid rate than does that of any 
casualty-insurance company. Along with 
its fire- and its life-insurance associates, 
all joined under the Cooperative Insur- 
ance Service of Columbus, it has an 
annual premium income of $10,000,000. 
Today the other automobile-insurance 
companies are meeting the rates estab- 
lished by this cooperative-insurance 
company. And even those who do not 
buy their automobile insurance from this 
cooperative are enjoying a substantial 
Saving in insurance cost. 
FUNERAL SERVICES 


I recently heard another story about 
the cooperative burial societies in Minne- 
sota. I understand similar societies ex- 
ist elsewhere. At Virginia, Minn., up on 
the iron range, cooperative burial socie- 
ties in six counties have become members 
of a federation of cooperatives in that 
territory. They now own their mortuary 
at Virginia and their funeral-Service as- 
sociation. One of my friends told me of 
visiting the mortuary and finding there a 
young man, an embalmer who had just 
gone to work for the cooperative mor- 
tuary. The young embalmer told of the 
services given, services exactly like those 
given by commercial funeral directors. 
But the cooperative service costs about 20 
to 50 percent less than the services of 
other funeral directors, for exactly the 
same service. And the burial coopera- 
tives could show at the time that, al- 
though they were saving the unfortunate 
survivors of the dead a tremendous sum 
in the first cost of funerals, the cooper- 
atives would still have a profit of as much 
as 50 percent to turn back to the sur- 
vivors in patronage dividends. Burial 
cooperatives are springing up through- 
out the country. It is a wonderful field 
of service because here, if any place, the 
true cooperative spirit, the spirit of abso- 
lute, unselfish service which is the mark 
of a cooperative association, should reign 
supreme. 

BUYING FACTORIES BY PATRONIZING “CO-OPS” 


I could go on at length to tell of the 
newspapers and magazines now owned 
by the cooperatives, of the coffee roast- 
ing plant, of the feed and seed mills, of 
how the Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion at Kansas City now owns a paint 
factory, a grease compounding plant— 
both of which the cooperative consumers 
built without actual cost to themselves 
and which they now own without cost 
to themselves. In these instances, the 
consumers merely built the plants, pro- 
duced paint and grease and oil, sold it 
to themselves at the cost they would 
have had to pay to buy it elsewhere, 
and the profits paid for the plants in 
from 6 to 12 months, 

Factories are free— 


Said Howard A. Cowden, president of 
the Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion— 

The consumer has paid for all the indus- 
trial plants in this country. He has paid for 
them in the prices he has paid for the 
goods. He has paid for them but he does 
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not own them. Now, through the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association, the con- 
sumer is paying for the plants but he also 
is owning them. As he pays, he also owns, 
When the consumers throughout the coun- 
try wake up and insist on being masters 
of their own destiny, they will not only 
pay for plants, they also will own them. 
ON THIS WE BUILD OUR HOPE 


But I want to turn to something else. 
I have referred at length to the won- 
derful service given by the cooperatives, 
the service of supplying goods and serv- 
ices. But the supplying of goods and 
services is only a means to an end. The 
true purpose of cooperatives must be the 
purpose of contributing their bit to the 
establishment in this country of the kind 
of life which has always been hoped for 
by all men of good will. The true 
spirit of the cooperatives is expressed by 
the messages and tidings associated gen- 
erally with the Christmas season. 

The cooperatives not only believe in a 
better distribution of wealth in this 
country. They are acting to bring about 
a better distribution of wealth. 

The cooperatives not only believe in 
helping themselves. They must, to be 
successful, believe in helping the other 
fellow too. 

The cooperatives, to live and to be 
successful, must be unselfish. 

The true cooperator, for example, who 
lives in the city and works in industry, 
must be interested in the success of the 
cooperator who lives on the farm. The 
true cooperator who lives on the farm 
must be interested in the welfare of the 
cooperator in the city. 

Thus, you find the consumer cooper- 
atives now asking complete freedom for 
their efforts to extend their services 
into cities, to give the benefits of co- 
operation to wage earners and other city 
dwellers as well as to farmers. 


SELLING AND BUYING 


The cooperative movement first began 
to develop great strength in this country 
after the World War. It really got un- 
der way as a movement to help the pro- 
ducers of farm commodities. It was 
looked on, largely, as a movement to help 
the farmer market his crops. And in 
this field cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations offer today the one greatest 
hope, perhaps, of enabling the farmer 
to obtain something like a fair price for 
his crops. 

We are all consumers. The word 
consumer is a broad word which destroys 
class distinctions and distinctions also 
as to the place where we live and work, 
the farm and the city. It is the one 
universal economic activity and interest. 
Our interest as consumers is a binding, 
unifying interest—the kind of interest 
we need to bring us together as one great 
people. 

The farm marketing cooperatives must 
have a market for their goods. Their 
large market is among city consumers. 
If that market is served, predominantly 
as it now is in many States and cities, 
by the big chain stores, the farm mar- 
keting cooperatives will eventually have 
to reckon with the power of the chain 
stores. In other words, the outlet for 
the farm goods, or the mouth of the 
tremendous stream of farm goods, is now 
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controlled by the chains in large meas- 
ure. Their power controls the flow of 
farm goods. But there is an answer to 
this problemy too. 

The farm marketing cooperatives in 
some States sensed what it was years 
ago and began to develop their consumer 
cooperatives. In other words, they 
turned part of their interest and their 
emphasis from marketing to buying and 
they have become the strongest of all 
cooperative groups with an assured fu- 
ture. Fortunately, I understand, other 
farm marketing cooperatives are also 
grasping the vital fact that they must 
so far as possible develop a free market 
for their goods, a market owned by the 
consumers themselves. 


CO-OP TRACTORS 


Incidentally, I should mention that in 
Indiana, where Mr. I. H. Hull is one of 
the leaders of the consumer-cooperative 
movement, where consumers now are 
operating a refinery, a baby-chick hatch- 
ery, a fertilizer mill, tremendous supply 
organizations, another hopeful sign has 
developed. Mr. Hull and his associates 
in the cooperative movement in Indiana 
have manufactured the first few farm 
tractors in a new cooperative tractor 
plant. It may seem a day far away 
-when the cooperatives can hope to break 
the terrible grip the farm-machinery 
trust has fastened on the throat of our 
farm population. But may God speed 
that day. 

CO-OPS, EDUCATION, AND A NEW KIND OF TOWN 
MEETING 


In many States, the cooperatives are 
conducting thousands of study clubs 
where groups of people meet each week 
to discuss their problems. I understand 
in one State slone, Ohio, about 1,000 of 
such study clubs meet each week. That 
means about 12,000 families are working 
together, studying, discussing, to meet 
their problems. 

Here is true democracy at work. The 
study clubs not only discuss their local 
organization problems. They discuss the 
difficulties of the day, local problems, 
national problems, problems of taxation, 
of education, of health services. They 
discuss the problems always with the 
understanding that as rapidly as they 
learn how to solve the problems, they 
will organize to solve them. The con- 
sumer cooperatives are promoting these 
study clubs, they are struggling to bring 
together the worker in the city and the 
worker on the farm and to have them 
sit down to discuss their problems. The 
consumer cooperatives are proving that 
understandings can be had, that good 
will can be developed, that the farmers 
and the workers in cities can sit down 
together and in peace. Here is the way 
to save democracy at home, through 
making democracy work. 

A few years ago, before a Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. Murray Lincoln, president 
of the Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, reminded the Senators 
on the committee that during the 
Hoover administration, more than a 
billion dollars had been spent by the 
Government in the effort to get parity 
for the farmers, that during the Roose- 
velt administrations, more than $7,000,- 
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000,000 had been spent in this effort to 
get parity. Mr. Lincoln insisted he and 
his organization were most interestd in 
getting parity, that they had done 
everything to get parity. And in Ohio 
Mr. Lincoln said, the consumer coopera- 
tives had developed business in five 
fields, and with these results: 

Fertilizer: The farmers of Ohio were 
buying at 20 to 36 percent better than 
parity. 

Automobile insurance: The farmers 
were buying at 46 percent better than 
parity. 

Gasoline: The farmers were buying at 
38 percent better than parity. 

Feed and seed: The farmers were buy- 
ing at much better than parity figures. 

Credit: The farmers were getting it at 
better than parity. 

And, Mr. Lincoln added, all the co- 
operatives ask for is assurance that they 
will not be destroyed by hostile legislative 
action, that barriers be not constructed 
to prevent their development. They are 
asking for no assistance from the Gov- 
ernment. They can solve the problem of 
parity, Mr. Lincoln insisted, and they 
already have proved they can solve it as 
rapidly as their activities move into a 
field of commodities or service. 

Testifying before that same Senate 
committee hearing, Mr. Roland Benja- 
min, of the Pennsylvania cooperative 
organizations, suggested the way in 
which cooperatives can, if strong enough, 
provide the answer to increasing govern- 
mental regulation. He said that the con- 
sumer cooperatives were endeavoring to 
save the Congress and the Government 
much of the burden now carried by Gov- 
ernment. When asked how the coopera- 
tives could do that, he said: 

You may always need a pure food and 
drug law for those who will not join co- 
operatives, but you will not need it for us. 
We learned years ago that there was nothing 
to be gained by fooling or cheating ourselves. 
We are not going to put short weights in 
cans to sell to ourselves, or poor food in cans 
to sell to ourselves. In other words, we will 
govern ourselves in fairness to our fellow 
man, and hence we will take some of the 
burdens off your shoulders in Congress. 


I might go on. Last fall the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States of Amer- 
ica had its twenty-fifth congress celebra- 
tion in Chicago. There the same Dr. 
Warhasse who started the league acted 
as president of the congress and also still 
as president of the league. Dr. Warbasse 
spoke, and he mentioned the war. In 
general, he said that future historians 
who would study the methods by which 
world peace was achieved would not turn 
to the palace of The Hague or elsewhere; 
they would turn to the cooperative re- 
finery at Phillipsburg, Kans. And why? 
Because the Phillipsburg refinery is sell- 
ing oi] and gasoline to consumer coopera- 
tives in Scotland and elsewhere, to co- 
operatives there which own stock in the 
Phillipsburg refinery. That is the way 
of peace—an international exchange of 
goods between partners in an enterprise, 
full partners who engage in an entirely 
unselfish transaction. Cooperatives in 
this country are buying more and more 
of the wares of cooperatives abroad. It 
is a good sign for peace in the future. 
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So, as the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America is marked by this 
month, I think it is well that we take 
sufficient time here to recount just a bit 
of the story of consumer cooperation. In 
these dark days we need every cause for 
hope in this world of suffering. And 
here is hope—hope for peace and under- 
standing and good will at home and hope 
for peace and understanding and good 
will abroad, hope which can be found in 
the growth of the American cooperative 
movement and of the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America, the edu- 
cational arm of that movement. 


ALCOHOL TAX FOR NONBEVERAGE 
PURPOSES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 17, 1941, I introduced in the 
House of Representatives H. R. 3383, a 
bill pertaining to the tax on ethyl alco- 
hol used for nonbeverage purposes, 
Since that time I have received many let- 
ters making inquiry with respect thereto. 
It is evident also that many Members of 
Congress have received inquiries respect- 
ing the bill, for I have been asked to ex- 
plain the measure by many Members of 
the House. That all Members may be 
informed of the purpose of the bill, thus 
enabling them to reply to queries of con- 
stituents, I should like to make the fol- 
lowing statement. 

H. R. 3383 proposes to amend section 
2800, chapter 26, of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 by establishing a new clas- 
sification of nonbeverage ethyl alcohol 
used exclusively in the manufacture of 
medicinal preparations, flavoring ex- 
tracts, flavors, and for other nonbeverage 
purposes, and fixing a rate of tax there- 
for. The proposal is neither complicated 
nor is it unusual. A similar classifica- 
tion and tax appeared in the law prior 
to the repeal of national prohibition. 

Section 3105 of the Internal Revenue 
Code reads in part as follows: 

The Commissioner shall from time to time 
issue regulations * * * to place the 
nonbeverage alcohol industry and other in- 
dustries using such alcohol as a chemical 
raw material or for other lawful purposes 
upon the highest possible plane of scientific 
and commercial efficiency. 


It is the purpose of my bill to carry 
out the foregoing mandate of law, 
namely: 
to place the nonbeverage alcohol industry 
and other industries using such alcohol as a 
chemical raw material or for other lawful 
purposes upon the highest possible plane of 
scientific and commercial efficiency. 


Those skilled in the arts and sciences 
have long recognized that alcohol is an 
indispensable chemical product. Our in- 
ternal revenue laws indicate that Con- 
gress likewise recognized the importance 
of alcohol to industry, and made proper 
provision for taxation thereof. During 
1940 more than 223,000,000 proof gallons 
of tax-free alcohol were devoted to in- 
dustrial use, having first been made unfit 
for beverage purposes. 
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But if alcohol is used for beverage pur- 
poses, there is levied a tax of $3 per proof 
gallon, equivalent to a tax of $5.70 per 
wine gallon, this latter being the measure 
with which we are most familiar. How- 
ever, beverage use of alcohol is essentially 
a luxury use, and the rate of tax is fixed 
commensurate with such luxury use. 
This principle—beverage or nonbeverage 
use, luxury or necessary use—has been 
recognized by Congress and the Govern- 
ment since enactment of the first tax on 
distilled spirits. 

However, pure alcohol is used widely 
for certain medicinal, scientific, profes- 
sional, and other lawful purposes, not 
including its use as a beverage. For 
instance, manufacturers of medicinal 
products and preparations are among the 
large users of ethyl alcohol, for which no 
satisfactory or lawful substitute exists. 
Manufacturers of certain food products, 
such as flavoring extracts, flavors, and 
other food products, use pure alcohol in 
substantial quantities. Pure alcohol so 
used today must pay an internal revenue 
tax equivalent to the tax paid on distilled 
spirits for beverage use, that is, 83 per 
proof gallon. I cannot conceive it was 
ever the intention of Congress to tax al- 
cohol used for essential household and 
medicinal products at the same rate as 
alcohol in whisky or other potable spirits. 

The Third Congress of the United 
States, in 1794, distinguished -between 
beverage and nonbeverage uses of alco- 
hol. And today, except in the United 
States, there is no other nation on earth 
which taxes alcohol used for essential 
household, medicinal, and other non- 
beverage purposes at the same rate as 
alcohol used for beverage purposes. 

Our neighbor to the north, Canada, 
beset with all the problems incident to 
war, has found it prudent and desirable 
to fix a rate of tax for nonbeverage alco- 
hol equal to 21.4 percent of the rate of 
tax on beverage alcohol. Experience 
shows that a reasonable tax on non- 
beverage alcohol increases its use in those 
products wherein it is a chemical essen- 
tial. There is thus no appreciable loss of 
revenue, nor is the art of bootlegging en- 
couraged. The purpose of my bill there- 
fore is to carry out the provisions of 
existing law, safeguarding the public in- 
terest with respect to the necessities of 
life and the national revenue. 

H. R. 3383 has been referred by the 
Committee on Ways and Means to the 
Treasury Department, for a report and 
recommendation thereon. When this re- 
port is made available to me, I should like 
to again impose on your time, and present 
a digest thereof. In the meantime, 
should any Member desire factual or 
other information with respect to H. R. 
3383, I should deem it a privilege to en- 
deavor to furnish the same. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the foregoing brief 
statement will in some measure assist 
Members and their secretaries when re- 
plying to inquiries received respecting the 
provisions of H. R. 3383. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 


To Mrs. Norton, for today, on account 
of illness, 
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To Mr. D’Atesanpro, for today, on ac- 
count of illness in family. 

To Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, for 2 weeks, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. Foranp, for an indefinite period, 
on account of the death of his mother. 

To Mr. Grant of Alabama, for the rest 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to provide for 
the printing with illustrations and binding 
in cloth of revised editions of the special 
reports on the diseases of the horse and the 
diseases of cattle; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
thai the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 24 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, under the order 
heretofore adopted, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, April 3, 1941, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 328, House Office Building, to con- 
Sider H. R. 1037, to establish a national 
land policy and to provide homesteads 
for actual farm families. Open hearing. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 
123 (identical resolutions), relating to 
payment of royalties for use abroad of 
American patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, secret formulas, and processes. 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 
8 of the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, 
as amended, so as to preserve the rights 
of authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes. 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previously 
scheduled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have 
been postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 
1941, and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 
10 a. m. each day. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as 
the income-certificate bill, and other 
major proposals to increase farm prices 
to actual parity. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
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a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction- reserve fund, and H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, Ne Y. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 4276. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department of 
Justice, and the Federal judiciary, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
360). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 4057. A bill to authorize 
the Federal Security Administrator to accept 
gifts for the Freedmen’s Hospital and to pro- 
vide for the administration of such gifts; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 361). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 145. 
Joint resolution authoriing the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator to permit the American 
Red Cross to construct needed recreational 
buildings on the St. Elizabeths Hospital reser- 
vation; without amendment (Rept. No. 362). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. 
House Joint Resolution 149. Joint resolution 
relating to marketing quotas and loans under 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 364). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HALLECK: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 324. An act to 
create the White County Bridge Commission; 
defining the authority, power, and duties of 
said Commission; and authorizing said com- 
mission and its successors and assigns to 
purchase, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Wabash River at or near New 
Harmony, Ind., and to purchase, maintain, 
and operate certain ferries; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 365). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4239. A bill to carry to the 
surplus fund of the Treasury certain trust 
funds derived from compensating taxes col- 
lected pursuant to section 15 (e) of title I 
of the act of May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 40), as 
amended, upon certain articles coming into 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 366). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. House Joint Resolution 105. Joint 
resolution to continue the temporary in- 
creases in postal rates on first-class matter, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 367). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: Committee of 
conference on disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. H. R. 4124. A bill defi- 
ciency and supplemental appropriations for 
the national defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 368). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4221. A bill for 
the relief of Charlotte E. Hunter; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 363). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 4277. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing annual appropriations 
for the maintenance of that portion of Gal- 
lup-Durango Highway across the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation, and providing reimburse- 
ment therefor”; to the Committee or Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 4278. A bill to impose tax upon in- 
come derived by nonprofit organizations 
from dividends as a result of ownership by 
such organizations of substantial or prac- 
tical voting control of private corporations 
for profit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLE of Maryland: 

H. R. 4279. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial to the Twenty- 
ninth Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces; to the Committee on the Library, 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4280. A bill to codify title I of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 4281. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to acquire by donation land, 
or to accept donation of the cost of acquir- 
ing same, for militaty or other public pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 4282. A bill to repeal the act of June 
20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1543); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4283. A bill to repeal the provision of 
law requiring recoupment by the United 
States of sums advanced by it for school- 
construction purposes to certain school dis- 
tricts furnishing school facilities to Indian 
pupils; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H. R. 4284. A bill prohibiting the use of 
the armed forces of the United States and 
American vessels and aircraft for transport- 
ing, delivering, or convoying articles or ma- 
terials to belligerent countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 4285. A bill providing for proof of 
age before any board, agency, or commission 
of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 4286. A bill to amend sections 701, 
702, and 703 of title 7 of the Social Security 
Act amendments of 1939; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4287. A bill to amend section 80a of 
the act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 273; U. S. 
C. Annotated, title 12, sec. 972); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 4288. A bill to restore to Congress 
the sole power to issue money and to reg- 
ulate its value as provided in Article I, sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution of the United 
States; to restore full employment and pro- 
duction; to prevent inflation and depres- 
sion; and to provide a stable currency; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 4289. A bill to provide that individual 
income-tax returns may be made without 
the formality of an oath, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAINES: 

H. R. 4290. A bill to provide for a postal 
cashier at each central accounting office not 
having a postal cashier under existing law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 4291. A bill prohibiting the use of 

the armed forces of the United States and 
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American vessels and aircraft for transport- 
ing, delivering, or convoying articles or ma- 
terials to belligerent countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE: 

H. R. 4292. A bill to exempt certain State- 
owned and operated carriers and employees 
of carriers from the provisions of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 4293 (by request). A bill to further 
amend the act of February 9, 1927, entitled 
“An act relating to the transfusion of blood 
by members of the Military Establishment” 
(U. 8. C., title 24, sec. 30), as amended, June 
2, 1989 (Public, No. 109, 76th Cong.), so as 
to provide compensation for donors of blood 
for persons entitled to treatment at Gov- 
ernment expense whether or not the donors 
are in the Government service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 4294. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the relief of ill-clothed, ill-fed, 
and ill-housed needy American Indians 
through the utilization of surplus American 
agricultural and other commodities and pro- 
vide for the purchase of land for landless 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4295. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol and utilization of the armory for the 
militia of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft for 
transporting, delivering, or convoying articles 
or materials to belligerent countries; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE: 

H. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 16 of each year to be 
National Youth Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr, CURTIS: 

H. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft for 
transporting, delivering, or convoying articles 
or materials to belligerent countries; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to define 
American intentions in to interna- 
tional relations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution changing 
the effective date of the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act of 1939 (Public Law No. 850, 76th 
Cong.); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER: 

H. Con. Res. 27. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the creation of machinery for the 
voluntary and patriotic cooperation of 
workers to prevent unnecessary strikes in 
defense industries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. Res. 172. Resolution authorizing the ex- 
penses to conduct the investigation author- 
ized by House Resolution 113; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Reso- 
lution dated March 17, 1941, with reference 
to the beet-sugar industry and our good- 
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neighbor policy with South and Central 
America; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Joint Me- 
morial No, 10, with reference to the con- 
struction, equipment, and maintenance of 
a fur tanning and dyeing establishment in 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 4296. A bill for the relief of James 
F. Mellon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4297. A bill for the relief of Gussie 
Hart and Louis Hart; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 4298. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Essie M. Pursel; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 4299. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to cancel 
patent in fee issued to Lizzie Smith; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 4300. A bill for the relief of Frank 

E. Sage; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4301. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Imogen Morris Taylor; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 4302. A bill for the relief of Violette 
Gross; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4303. A bill for the relief of Henri- 
etta Moritz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4364. A bill for the relief of Marie L. 

Silcox; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


652. By Mr. BOLLES: Petition of the em- 
ployees of the Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Co. of Manitowoc, Wis., calling at- 
tention to the serious situation due to the 
apparent shortage of aluminum ingot for 
commercial purposes; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

653. By Mr. CLUETT: Resolutions of the 
Common Council of the City of Troy, N. Y., 
opposing the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

654. Also, resolutions of the Troy Chamber 
of Commerce, Troy, N. Y., opposing develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway project; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

655. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of Mrs. 
R. E. English, teacher, and other members 
of Kings Daughters Sabbath School Class of 
the United Presbyterian Church, Grove City, 
Pa., Opposing setting of Sabbath Day as 
Citizenship Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

656. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Emeryville (Calif.) Post, No. 1010, requesting 
the Congress of the United States to amend 
the Selective Service and Training Act 80 
that ex-members of the Navy and/or the 
Marine Corps may be granted such equal 
deferment as ex-members of the United 
States Army are now accorded under the 
present bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

657. Also, petition of the City Council of 
the City of Long Beach, Calif., urging that 
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Congress give immediate consideration to the 
rivers and harbors bill now pending because 
of the extreme importance of the bill to the 
national defense; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

658. Aiso, petition of the California State 
Board of Agriculture, requesting the Congress 
of the United States to make adequate pro- 
vision for a continuance of the effective 
study of the Tolan committee in order to de- 
velop certain facts upon which a sound na- 
tional program can be based; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

659. Also, petition of the Los Angeles City 
Council, requesting that immediate action 
be taken leading to the construction by the 
Federal Government of the following-named 
projects, all of which heretofore have been 
submitted to the Federal Government, and 
which particularly affect the operation of the 
Lockheed Aviation Factory, the Northrup Avi- 
ation Factory, the Vultee Aviation Factory, 
and seriously affect communications via high- 
Ways and railroads serving this area in Los 
Angeles County, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

660, Also, petition of the Seventh District, 
Department of California, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, requesting 
that the California delegation in the Congress 
of the United States give immediate con- 
sideration to the pressing need for the con- 
struction of a veterans’ hospital located in 
the central part of the State, because of the 
inadequate facilities of the hospitals located 
at Sawtelle, Fort Riley, and Yountville, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

661, By Mr. OSMERS: Petition of the New 
Jersey State Senate, opposing any change in 
the existing laws affecting the importation of 
sugar which would add additional burdens on 
the already overburdened consumer, and 
cause further unemployment in the State of 
New Jersey, or disrupt in any way our good- 
neighbor policy with South and Central 
America; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

662. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Women’s Downtown Club, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to curtail any expansion of the beet- 
sugar industry or the tropical cane-sugar re- 
finfhg industry; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

663. By Mr. ROLPH: Memorial of the State 
of California, petitioning: consideration of 
resolution to Congress to amend the Social 
Security Act with reference to the exempt 
income rights accorded persons receiving old- 
age assistance; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

664. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, petitioning consideration of its reso- 
lution with reference to legislation to pro- 
vide marine hospitalization for fishermen; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

665. By Mr. VREELAND: Memorial of the 
Senate of the State of New Jersey, adopted 
on March 17, 1941, urging Congress to oppose 
any change in the existing law that would 
add additional burdens on the already over- 
burdened consumer, cause further unemploy- 
ment in the State of New Jersey, or disrupt 
in any way our good-neighbor policy with 
South and Central America; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1941 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 31, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Z¢Barney T. Phil- 
hps, D. D., offered the following prayer: 
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O God, the Everlasting, without begin- 
ning or end of days, who searchest our 
hearts with holy influences from Thy 
secret place, we beseech Thee to keep 
us inwardly alive, with spirits unre- 
strained by any cares that may infest 
our day. Send from above some lifting 
thoughts that may lead us in quiet con- 
templation to Thy holy hill and to Thy 
dwelling. Rebind us with Thy touch to 
those eternal verities from which we are 
so prone to drift; open our eyes anew, in 
this anointing moment of devotion, to the 
glory of the common life, to the crying 
needs of others, that we may glimpse the 
heaven that lies about us in that perfect 
life of service which is Thine. 

Bear us, then, on spirit wings to that 
mount of vision, far above the hills of 
promise, where we may know the rap- 
ture of achievement discovered in the 
bliss and pain which love alone can 
bring. We ask it in the name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Wednesday, April 2, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry Overton 
Aiken Gillette Pepper 
Andrews Glass Radcliffe 
Austin Green Reed 

Bailey Guffey Russell 

Ball Gurney Sheppard 
Bankhead Hatch Shipstead 
Barbour Hayden Smathers 
Barkley Herring th 

Bilbo 1 Spencer 

Bone Holman Stewart 
Brooks Hughes Taft 

Bulow Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Butler Langer Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Lee Tobey 

Byrnes Lodge ‘Truman 
Capper Lucas Tunnell 
Caraway McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McNary Van Nuys 
Connally Maloney Wallgren 
Danaher M Wheeler 
Davis Murray Wiley 
Ellender Norris Willis 

George O'Mahoney 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from New 
Mexico, [Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SCHWARTZ] 
are detained on important public busi- 


ness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKELLAR], the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Meran and Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
otps], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
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Typics], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wals] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


REPORTS OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CON- 
GRESS AND REGISTER OF COPY- 
RIGHTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


A letter from the Librarian of Congress, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, 
together with the annual report of the Reg 
ister of Copyrights for the same period (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 
the Library. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were presented and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

“Senate Resolution 48 

“Whereas the Nation faces at this time a 
crisis of the utmost gravity in preparing itself 
for defense against powerful foreign foes whc 
threaten its freedom as a people and its pres- 
tige and position as a world power; and 

“Whereas in this great effort to effect with- 
in the shortest possible time adequate and 
proper means of defense it is essential that 
unity of purpose and harmony of action and 
enterprise prevail among all our people, to 
the end that no discord and dissension shall 
disturb us; and 

“Whereas in modern war it is imperative 
that our industries operate smoothly and 
without interruption in the production of the 
implements of defense, and that any such in- 
terruption imperils our safety and gives hope 
and comfort to the common enemy; and 

“Whereas we have in training now more 
than 1,000,000 young men, thousands of whom 
have been drafted to such service, and who 
are dependent upon the speed of our indus- 
tries for equipment and material to properly 
function as an army of defense; and 

“Whereas there are grave tendencies on the 
part of certain labor groups and certain em- 
ployer groups to bicker and engage in con- 
troversies, which have resulted in many 
strikes and which threaten many others, cre- 
ating confusion in the defense industries and 
causing delay in production of war material 
to such an extent that the safety of the Na- 
tion is imperiled and to the further extent 
that the whole national-defense program is 
endangered: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the State of Texas that labor controversies 
and strikes arising therefrom in any war in- 
dustry or transportation system give aid and 
comfort to our enemies and wittingly or un- 
wittingly hinder our own country in its effort 
to prepare itself against threatened attack; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Texas respectfully memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation de- 
signed to substitute mediation and arbitra- 
tion as a mandatory means of settling labor 
disputes in lieu of strikes and lockouts during 
the period of the present emergency, to the 
end that hindrance and delay in the produc- 
tion of the materials necessary to our defense 
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may be avoided, in harmony with the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Knudsen, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Defense, and that such 
legislation provide for the preservation of any 
right which either employee or employer may 
assert in all controversies concerning wages, 
hours, or any other matters of difference; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each of the 
United States Senators from Texas, and to 
each of our 20 Congressmen.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 29 


“Whereas this Nation is engaged in the 
mighty task of preparing for defense against 
the aggressor nations of the world; and 

“Whereas the State of Texas produces a 
large percentage of the petroleum produced 
on the North American continent; and 

“Whereas petroleum and its products are 
vital to the national defense; and 

“Whereas the State of Texas has enacted 
and has in force laws providing for an orderly 
development, conservation, and production of 
its petroleum resources and such laws are 
reasonable and enforceable; and 

“Whereas the Railroad Commission of the 
State of Texas, the agency charged by law 
with the administration of the development, 
conservation, and production of the petro- 
leum resources of this State, has tendered its 
cooperation to all agencies engaged in perfect- 
ing our national defense; and 

“Whereas no necessity exists for the control 
of the petroleum resources of this State by 
the Federal Government or any of its agen- 
cies: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States be petitioned not to enact 
any laws regarding the conservation, develop- 
ment, and production of the petroleum re- 
sources of the State of Texas or placing the 
conservation, development, and production 
of the petroleum resources of this State under 
Federal control or the control of any Federal 
agency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, a 
copy to the Speaker of the House, to the 
President of the Senate, and a copy to each 
Member of the Texas delegation in Congress.” 


ST, LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred a letter which I have re- 
ceived from the Governor of Massachu- 
setts setting forth some of the many 
respects in which the St. Lawrence 

aterway and power project would be 

etrimental. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Boston, March 31, 1941. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LopcE: The St. Lawrence 
Waterway and power project is again before 
Congress. Massachusetts has been and is in 
the forefront in contributing to the fullest 
extent to national defense. Were this proj- 
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ect helpful in the defense program, other 
considerations might be subordinated. But 
since it cannot be completed within from 5 
to 8 years, full weight can well be given to 
its detrimental effects upon the industrial, 
commercial, and maritime interests of Bos- 
ton and of Massachusetts. 

The groups vitally concerned in this Com- 
monwealth have reported to me after recent 
exhaustive study as follows: 

New England Council: The proposed devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence River for power 
and navigation purposes is not in the interest 
of the economic welfare of the ew England 
area nor in the interest of the national 
defense. 

St. Lawrence Project Conference: New 
England sentiment is overwhelmingly op- 
posed either as a necessary part of the defense 
program or as a national economic necessity. 

Associated Industries of Massachusetts: 
Conditions which led to our approval 20 years 
ago have disappeared. Today project is un- 
economical and unwise, excessive in expendi- 
ture of public moneys and labor requirements 
needed in national-defense program. Would 
be wasteful duplication of existing efficient 
and economical utilities. 

Boston Port Authority: Detrimental to port 
of Boston, of national commercial usefulness 
in no way comparable to cost involved, and 
of no demonstrable value from point of view 
of national defense. 

This country will face a major economic 
problem when the present defense emergency 
is over. We must weigh every project both 
in the light of its speedy contribution to the 
immeditae emergency and its application to 
the critical times further ahead. Measured 
by both tests, this proposal has dubious value 
and may be highly injurious to Massachu- 
setts. In view of these opinions of the dif- 
ferent groups of New England men who have 
studied this proposal, as Governor of the 
Commonwealth, I respectfuly ask your most 
careful consideration of this project, the cul- 
mination of which most certainly seems to be 
highly detrimental to the future of our State 
without being of tremendous advantage to 
the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of the Commonwealth. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

S. Res. 72. Resolution extending the time 
for filing reports by certain governmental 
agencies of a study of workmen’s compen- 
sation with reference to applicability to sea- 
men (submitted by Mr. Overton on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1941); without amendment. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

S. 768. A bill to amend the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 to permit the transportation by 
American vessels of articles and materials to 
certain naval and air bases leased by the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 167); and 

S. 1123. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the grading and classification 
of clerks in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, and providing compensa- 
tion therefor,” approved February 23, 1931, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 168). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs, CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on April 
1, 1941, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S. 390) relating to foreign ac- 
counts in Federal Reserve banks and in- 
sured banks, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1295. A bill to amend the act of May 29, 
1928 (ch. 856, sec. 6, 45 Stat. 941); to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1296. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing annual appropriations 
for the maintenance of that portion of Gal- 
lup-Durango Highway across the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation, and providing reimburse- 
ment therefor"; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
HAYDEN) : 

S. 1297. A bill to revise the method of de- 
termining the payments to be made by the 
United States to the several States with re- 
spect to conservation lands administered by 
the Department of Agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

S. 1298. A bill for the relief of Berthel 
Christopher; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1299. A bill to give Richard L. Byrd the 
right to bring suit against the United States 
in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Texas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. ANDREWS introduced Senate bill 
1300, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Harrison) : 

S. 1301. A bill for the relief of the Canton 
Exchange Bank; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. HATCH) : 

S. 1302. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, to extend its 
provisions to wool; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

S. 1303. A bill to permit certain officers, 
employees, and agents of the United States 
to administer oaths and affirmations in cer- 
tain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1304. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River near 
Nolan, Mingo County, W. Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 1305. A bill for the benefit of the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT— 
GRANTS OF AID 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to introduce a bill for appro- 
priate reference. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
means by which the distribution of seeds 
and other materials used in the soil-con- 
servation program may be conducted 
through established commercial chan- 
nels. This bill will provide farmers who 
are participating in the agricultural- 
conservation program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration with credit 
for the purchase of seeds and other ma- 
terials necessary for compliance. It will 
also insure the orderly marketing of the 
seeds through regularly established com- 
mercial channels and encourage and in- 
crease domestic production of certain 
seeds important in the program. 
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Lacking this legislative authority, great 
volumes of seed will have to be pur- 
chased, distributed, and sold by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration in 
direct competition with established busi- 
ness channels, The bill I introduce pro- 
vides, through a mere extension of credit, 
the means by which private industry can, 
without placing any burden on farmer 
compliers, furnish the necessary mate- 
rials used in compliance with the con- 
servation program. 

Because of the lack of authority which 
would be granted by this legislation, in 
the operation of the 1940 soil-conserva- 
tion program the marketing of seeds and 
other soil-conserving materials in the 
South was reduced to less than one-half 
through regular channels, these mate- 
rials having to be distributed by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1300) to amend the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
with respect to the making of grants of 
aid, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. O’MAHONEY, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was discharged from 
the further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 63) relating to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, and it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXTENSION OF BITUMINOUS COAL ACT OF 
1937—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE (for himself, Mr. Batu, 
and Mr. Capper) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H. R. 4146) to extend the provisions of 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a period 
of 2 years, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


BOCA DAM IN LITTLE TRUCKEE RIVER, 
CALIFORNIA—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 15) to pro- 
vide for the completion and delivery of the 
Boca Dam, in the Little Truckee River, in ac- 
cordance with the contract between the 
United States and the Washoe County Water 
Conservation District, which was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF SENATE DOCU- 
MENT NO. 35—INVESTIGATION OF CON- 
CENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 


Mr. O'MAHONEY submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 8), which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 35, current session, entitled 
‘Investigation of Concentration of Economic 
Power,’ of which 5,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate document room and 
5,000 copies for the use of the House docu- 
ment. room.” 

Mr. HAYDEN subsequently, from the Com- 
mittee on Printing, reported the foregoing 
concurrent resolution without amendment, 
and it was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO—RECIPROCAL 
TRANSIT OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


As in executive session, 
Mr, GEORGE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to report favorably from the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations, without 
reservation, Executive D, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress, first session, an agree- 
ment signed at Washington on April 1, 
1941, between Mexico and the United 
States, to facilitate the reciprocal transit 
of military aircraft through the terri- 
tories and territorial waters of the two 
countries, and I submit a report (Ex. 
Rept. No. 4) thereon. I ask that the 
agreement be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
does the Senator anticipate that the 
agreement will be taken up today? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to have 
it taken up at the earliest moment, but 
if the Senate is to be in session tomorrow 
I will not undertake to bring it up today. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply wish to 
state for the Recorp, in case I should 
not be here, so that my colleagues on 
the minority side of the aisle may know, 
that the Senator is entitled to say that 
the agreement has the complete and 
unanimous support of the entire com- 
mittee, and in my judgment it ought to 
be ratified at once. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the agreement will be received, 
and the report will be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. > 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR CONNALLY AT RICHMOND, VA. 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Jackson Day 
address delivered by Senator CONNALLY on 
March 29, 1941, at Richmond, Va., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


AIRPLANE CRASHES—LETTER BY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY HINCKLEY 


[Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a letter from Hon. 
Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, to the editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, on the subject of airplane crashes, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY J. EDGAR HOOVER BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL POLICE ACADEMY 


[Mr, GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, at the graduation exercises of 
the sixteenth session, National Police Acad- 
emy, at Washington, D. C., on March 29, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONTROL OF STRIKES—LETTER BY E. 
MERRICK DODD 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a letter to the 
New York Herald Tribune by E. Merrick Dodd, 
Jr., of Harvard University, on a plan to 
eliminate strikes, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


COL, CHARLES A, LINDBERGH—ARTICLE 
BY BEATRICE M. JONES 

[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rercorp an article 
with reference to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
written by Beatrice M. Jones and published 
in the Winter Haven (Fla.) Daily Chief, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


POEM ON OCCASION OF DEDICATION OF 
NATIONAL ART GALLERY 


IMr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix a poem by 
Mr. Horace C. Carlisle, of Washington, writ- 
ten on the occasion of the dedication of the 
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National Art Gallery, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, yesterday 
about noon I sent the following telegram 
to the Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins: 


I feel that the Congress and the country 
are entitled to a full and complete explana- 
tion from you as to why you have failed to 
certify to the National Mediation Board the 
Allis-Chalmers strike. Mr. William S. Knud- 
sen, Director of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, and Secretary Frank Knox, have 
stated publicly that the settlement of this 
strike is vital to our defense program. It has 
been in progress for 75 days. It is holding 
up vital equipment. What is the reason for 
your delay? A prompt reply will be appre- 
ciated. 


About midnight last night the Secretary 
of Labor certified the Allis-Chalmers 
strike to the Mediation Board. 


This morning I received from Miss Per- 
kins the following telegram, which I 
desire to read to the Senate: 


There has been no delay on the part of the 
Secreta y of Labor to certify the Allis- 
Chalmers case to the Defense Mediation Board. 

Permit me to advise you that the Defense 
Mediation Board met in the Social Security 
Building at 11 a. m., March 25, and perfected 
their organization. 

On March 26, Chairman of the National 
Defense Mediation Board C. A. Dykstra noti- 
fied the Secretary of Labor that the Board 
had set up its office in the Social Security 
Building and was ready to begin its work. 
The Secretary of Labor was fully prepared to 
certify the case of Allis-Chalmers plant at 12 
noon, Wednesday, March 26. We were ad- 
vised at 11:30 a. m. Wednesday, March 26, 
that Mr. Knudsen and Secretary of Navy 
Knox were in conference with the employees 
of the Allis-Chalmers plant for the purpose 
of seeing what could be done in reaching set- 
tlement of strike of the Allis-Chalmers plant. 
At 3 p. m. Wednesday, March 26, we were 
advised Mr. Knudsen and Secretary Knox 
send a telegram to the management of the 
Allis-Chalmers plant requesting them to open 
their plant for operation, requesting the em- 
ployees to return to work. Naturally, with 
another branch of the Government appar- 
ently on the verge of securing a settlement, 
it was not wise or practical to make reference 
and certification of the case at that time to 
the Defense Mediation Board. 

On Thursday the employees advised they 
would meet on Saturday morning, March 29, 
to consider the telegram to them from Mr. 
Knudsen and Secretary Knox. 

At this meeting the employees rejected the 
request of Mr. Knudsen and Secretary Knox 
to return to work. 

The management of Allis-Chalmers Co. 
opened up the plant and requested their 
employees to return in compliance with the 
request of Mr. Knudsen and Secretary Knox. 
A majority of the employees refused to re- 
turn on Monday, the 31st, and the result was 
the confusion which caused Governor Heil, 
of the State of Wisconsin, to advise the Allis- 
Chalmers management to close the plant on 
Wednesday, April 2, today. We are even now 
considering this case. 


With respect to the statement made by 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, that 
there has been no delay in the certifica- 
tion of the Allis-Chalmers strike, I desire 
to say that I think Miss Ferkins was justi- 
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fied in not certifying this strike between 
the dates of March 25 and 29, as during 
that period the Secretary of Labor was 
advised of the efforts of Mr. Knudsen and 
Secretary Knox to reopen the plant. On 
March 29, however, the employees met 
and rejected the request of Mr. Knudsen 
and Secretary Knox. It was evident then 
that the plant could not be reopened, 
and I think Miss Perkins should have 
certified the strike immediately when the 
employees rejected the request to return 
to work. The result was that when the 
company attempted to open the plant, in 
response to the request of Mr. Knudsen 
and Secretary Knox, disorder and blood- 
shed occurred, and the plant was again 
closed on Wednesday, April 2. 

Had this certification been made to the 
National Mediation Board immediately 
after the meeting of the employees on 
Saturday morning, March 29, it is pos- 
sible that the Mediation Board could 
have taken some steps to avoid the dis- 
order and bloodshed that resulted in 
closing the plant. In any event, at least 
5 days’ delay resulted from not certifying 
this strike until midnight on April 2. 

I hope Miss Perkins will, without any 
delay, certify all other strikes that are 
now in existence in defense projects to 
the Mediation Board for such action as 
the Board can take. 

I desire again to express my earnest 
hope that the Democratic leadership of 
the Senate will at once present legisla- 
tion to give power to the Mediation 
Board to enforce its decisions and re- 
move the conflicting authority that now 
exists between the Labor Department and 
the Mediation Board. The Mediation 
Board should have jurisdiction over all 
strikes in the first instance, and not be 
compelled to await the pleasure of the 
Labor Department before action can be 
taken. 

One of the chief values of the Media- 
tion Board is to prevent strikes before 
they occur; but this Board has no power 
even to investigate until authorized to do 
so by the Labor Department. 

In this time of crisis, when defense 
strikes constitute a serious menace to the 
defense of our Republic, it certainly would 
not be unreasonable to require, in the 
event of disagreement and dispute be- 
tween the employers and employees 
working on defense projects, that such 
matters be submitted to fair arbitration, 
and that neither the employers nor the 
employees be permitted to take any action 
to interrupt defense work until the mat- 
ters thus submitted to arbitration are 
decided; and each side then should be 
compelled to abide by the arbitration. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TAFT, First a parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr, President. My understand- 
ing is that the rejection of the committee 
amendment will restore the House pro- 
vision. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr, TAFT. So that the question be- 
fore the Senate is, in substance, whether 
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or not we shall increase the parity pay- 
ments from the level which was provided 
last year to a new level approximately 
$150,000,000 higher per annum, totaling, 
in the case of this appropriation bill, 
$228,000,000. In other words, the com- 
mittee amendment proposes an increase 
in the parity payments of $100,000,000 
over anything we have heretofore ever 
appropriated, so far as I recall, for parity 
payments. 

My reason for opposing the amend- 
ment is that it represents an increase in 
nondefense expenditures, the first sub- 
stantial increase proposed, an increase 
above the amount recommended by the 
President of the United States, an in- 
crease above the amount submitted by 
the Budget Bureau, an increase above 
any amount we have ever previously ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

I believe that in taking this position 
I am in accord with the position of the 
President and of the present adminis- 
tration, and of those responsible for 
administering the finances of the United 
States. As long ago as November 26 of 
last year President Roosevelt made a 
statement during a press conference, 
which I shall read from a report of the 
press conference taken from the New 
York Times: 

Nonmilitary projects were being eliminated 
so far as possible from the next Budget, the 
President stated at a press conference, be- 
cause the Government expected that by spring 
the defense program would employ a great 
number of those who are now unemployed. 

Remarking that the Government was 
spending large amounts of money for defense 
and must economize somewhere, he made 
clear that he would not permit the defense 
program to act as a shield for carrying on 
domestic works projects. He was establish- 
ing a strict rule that national defense meant 
3 and not other developments, such 
as ro: e 


On January 3 the President sent a 
Budget message to the Congress in which 
he again reaffirmed the general position 
which I have described. After setting 
forth the defense program, he said, with 
relation to nondefense expenditures: 


The increased military expenditures permit 
a substantial reduction in nondefense ex- 
penditures, particularly for those activities 
which are made less necessary by improved 
economic conditions, 


He said further: 


For the items subject to administrative 
rather than legislative action, I have been 
able to reduce expenditures by $600,000,000, 
or 15 percent. 

* * œ AsIindicated in my Budget mes- 
sage last year, the operating costs of the 
regular departments are already down to the 
bedrock of the activities and functions or- 
dered by the Congress. In spite of the de- 
fense pressure on many of these regular pro- 
grams, expenditures will be kept below the 
level of the current year. 


With regard to agriculture, and show- 
ing that he had particularly considered 
the Budget provisions which were before 
the committee and approved by the 
House, he said this: 


The increased domestic market for farm 
products, resulting from defense expenditure, 
will improve the income position of many 
farmers. At the same time the curtailment 
of foreign markets, particularly in cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco— 
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Showing that he took that factor into 
consideration— 
would leave large numbers of these farmers 
in a serious plight without the continuance 
of the farm programs. After weighing both 
of these factors, I estimate a reduction of 
$45,000,000 in the agricultural programs. We 
are definitely maintaining the principles of 
parity and soil conservation. 


So, the President says that if we adopt 
the Budget he submitted without this in- 
crease of the committee “we are definite- 
ly maintaining the principles of parity 
and soil conservation.” 

The general position has been reaf- 
firmed since that time by Secretary Mor- 
genthau, both before the House commit- 
tee and the Senate committee. He said 
before the House committee: 

At this time our whole economy and ef- 
fort should be concentrated on national de- 
fense. One step which the Government 
should take is economy in Federal expendi- 
tures. I believe, therefore, that all Federal 
nondefense expenditures should be reexam- 
ined with a magnifying glass to make certain 
that no more funds are granted than are ab- 
solutely essential in the existing circum- 
stances. 


He was questioned on that subject by 
Mr. Dovcuton, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
who said: 

There is one matter that the chairman 
had in mind to which he did not call the 
Secretary’s attention. It is to be found on 
page 6 of the Secretary's statement, under 
the heading, “Economy in nondefense ex- 
penditures.” I congratulate the Secretary 
on bringing this matter so forcefully to the 
attention of the committee, and also I should 
like to make some inquiries with respect to 
it. 


Secretary Morgenthau appeared on 
February 12 before the Senate commit- 
tee, and reaffirmed the former statement 
he made. He said again, in slightly dif- 
ferent language: 

Our whole economy and effort should be 
concentrated on national defense. I once 
again want to urge economy in Federal ex- 
penditures. I believe, therefore, that all 
Federal nondefense expenditures should be 
reexamined with a magnifying glass to make 
certain that no more funds are granted than 
are absolutely essential in the existing cir- 
cumstances. 


With that policy stated by the Presi- 
dent, with that as an essential part of 
the whole financial program, I cannot 
but believe that if the pending bill is 
passed with an increase of $238,000,000 
for nondefense expenditures, it will be 
vetoed by the President, and I say that 
Congress will be in an indefensible and 
unpopular position if it forces upon the 
President any such veto, because I be- 
lieve the people of this country are in 
favor of economy in nondefense expendi- 
tures to every possible extent. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM PROMISED PARITY 

With regard to parity payments, I 
have examined the platforms of both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, and, 
while both promised a continuation of 
payments, neither of them promised or 
even suggested an increase in parity 
payments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not have before me the platform of the 
Democratic Party, but I recall definitely 
that the platform of my party promised 
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the farmers full parity, not the very mod- 
est increase provided in the pending bill. 
It did not say how parity was to be ar- 
rived at, but the party promised the 
farmer full parity, and we are seeking to 
use the only machinery for approaching 
parity. The Republican Party dwelt 
on the farm problem at great length, 
telling the farmers that the Democrats 
had not done half so much for them as 
they would do if the voters would return 
them to power. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Ohio will allow me, we had 
before our committee the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and he frankly stated that 
two of the major products of the country 
were in such a fix that if something were 
not done they were bound to suffer. The 
two major crops he mentioned were wheat 
and cotton. They are the great export 
commodities, and he told the committee 
that if something were not done disaster 
would befall these two great products. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
talks about defense production. I should 
like to know what is more permanently 
necessary to defense than good crops and 
sound agriculture. Men fight on their 
bellies; they do not fight with empty 
bellies. The wool and the cotton grow- 
ers produce material out of which to 
make clothes for our soldiers and other 
things for their comfort. We have 
drafted many men into the Army and 
there are only a few farmers left. The 
Senator from Ohio must recognize that 
because of the curtailment of acreage 
production has been cut down to bedrock. 
We, the farmers, of whom I am one, were 
promised parity when we were making 
full crops. Now we are making about 
one-half of what we previously made, 
and an attempt is made to balk at parity 
on the half crop. If there is any element 
in our economy which should be taken 
care of, it is the man who has no guar- 
anty of hours, no guaranty of maximum 
or minimum pay—the man who has to 
work night and day in order to furnish 
food for the restaurant below this room. 
Yet when it comes to economy some seem 
see e Put it on Rube. He cannot fight 

I wish to God the farmers would strike 
and not be obliged to continue on the 
present basis. 

Mr. TAFT. One question ought to be 
cleared up, and that is the question of the 
difference between parity and parity pay- 
ments. There are many methods by 
which parity may be secured; incidental- 
ly, many more effective methods than by 
parity payments. Parity cannot possibly 
be secured by parity payments. To se- 
cure parity on the crops of the United 
States would cost the Government over 
$2,000,000,000 a year. As a matter of 
fact, the loan program and other pro- 
grams are far more effective in securing 
parity. 

The Democratic platform said this: 

We pledge ourselves: 

To make parity as well as soil-conservation 
payments until such time as the goal of 
parity income for agriculture is realized. 


They did not promise to increase par- 
ity payments. They simply promised 
that they would continue the existing 
parity payments until the goal of parity 
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was realized; but it never can be realized 
through parity payments. It can only be 
realized through other parts of the agri- 
cultural program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the English lan- 
guage means anything, the only con- 
struction that can be placed on the plank 
in the Democratic platform which the 
Senator from Ohio has just read, is that 
the Democratic Party was by that plank 
committed to full parity for the farmers 
of the United States. I further contend 
that the language of the platform un- 
doubtedly means that the Democratic 
Party would sponsor increasing parity 
payments, if they were necessary, until 
the income of agriculture had reached 
parity with the income of all other 
groups in this country. The language 
says: 

We pledge ourselves to make parity as well 
as soil-conservation payments until such 
time as the goal of parity income for agricul- 
ture is realized. 


Of course, if the pledge meant noth- 
ing; if it meant that parity might be 
reached in 1999, and we would never in- 
crease appropriations to reach it, the 
position of the Senator from Ohio would 
be correct, but those of us who went on 
the stump in the campaign of last year 
told the farmers that the Democratic 
platform pledged our party to full parity, 
and I must frankly say that I am some- 
what ashamed that the amendment as 
proposed does not fulfill what I regard 
as a solemn pledge and undertaking of 
our party, and the covenant it made with 
the farmers of the country. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I read 
again the pledge of the Democratic plat- 
form: 

To make parity as well as soil-conservation 
payments until such time as the goal of 
parity income for agriculture is realized. 


That does not mean parity payments 
in such an amount as to realize parity, 
because the Democratic Party could not 
make such a promise. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am willing to leave 
the construction of that plank to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. TAFT. I decline to yield for a 
minute. 

I have before me the testimony of Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal. At page 304 of the Sen- 
ate committee hearings he testified that 
it would take $2,000,000,000 direct pay- 
ment out of the Treasury of the United 
States to reach parity by the method of 
parity payments. 

Mr. President, there are many more 
effective methods of reaching parity, and 
all the Democratic platform pledge 
means—and no one who reads it can be- 
lieve that it means anything else—is to 
continue parity payments in some 
amount until other methods have 
reached the goal of parity which we de- 
sire to reach, which both parties desire 
to reach. There is no pledge to increase 
parity payments; and if there were, the 
committee amendment would be just as 
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much a violation of that pledge as the 
action taken by the President of the 
United States, who surely knows what 
the platform says, and the action taken 
by the Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. According to the con- 
struction placed on the language of the 
platform by the Senator from Ohio, if 
we should make an appropriation of $50 
for parity payments to all the farmers of 
the United States, we would discharge 
our pledge to the farmers. I must frank- 
ly say that I disagree with that sugges- 
tion, but I am glad to have the Senator’s 
statement of his views on record. 

Mr. TAFT. No; the pledge was made 
to make parity payments in the same 
amount, just as we have been making 
them; that we would continue them un- 
til by some means we could reach parity 
for the farmers in all respects. As & 
matter of fact, if we are to increase pay- 
ments to the farmers in an endeavor to 
reach parity, I maintain that parity pay- 
ments are about as poor a method of 
doing it as any method that could be 
devised. 

As was said here yesterday, it is just 
a little handout to the farmer. It is not 
going to make a difference in results to 
the farmer. It is not going to make a 
difference in any substantial amount. 
The whole payment adds something like 
2 percent to the gross farm income of 
the American farmer, and it adds it, in- 
cidentally, in a most inequitable way as 
between the different States. Parity is 
confined, of course, to five crops. Many 
farmers of the United States—I should 
say a great majority of the farmers of 
the United States—get nothing from 
parity payments. 

I have here the figures for 1939, show- 
ing the percentage of gross farm income 
represented by parity payments made in 
the Northeastern States. In the north- 
eastern division, which includes Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and a portion of New 
England, the parity payments made are 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the gross farm 
income, and some of those States are 
great farm States. They produce over 
a billion dollars a year in farm products. 
The total amount of farm payments they 
receive is less than $1,000,000. They get 
one-tenth of 1 percent. 

On the other end of the field is Texas, 
which has a gross production of $646,- 
000,000. Texas parity payments amount 
to 44% percent; in other words, 45 times 
in percentage to farm income, what is 
received by the farmers in the north- 
eastern division. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator wants 
to be fair, I am sure he will give the 
figures as to the distribution of the 
$235,000,000 that was provided for re- 
moval of a part of the surplus commodi- 
ties, a large part of which was spent for 
dairy products and other commodities in 
the area which the Senator from Ohio 
seems to wish to cause to feel prejudiced 
by making the farmers there think they 
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have been discriminated against. There 
are two items in this bill; parity pay- 
ments for the basic commodities, and 
$235,000,000 for the removal of surplus 
commodities not covered by the basic act 
naming the five basic agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
have the figures. I read them the other 
day. But even after all the different 
forms of farm benefits are included, some 
States are tremendously more benefited 
than others in proportion to their gross 
farm income. The Senator can no doubt 
find those figures and place them in the 
Recorp, and I shall be glad to accept 
them as a fact. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I prefer not to yield at 
present. I prefer first to finish my argu- 
ment. 

The State of Ohio receives about 114 
percent of its gross farm income in parity 
payments, while the State of Illinois re- 
ceives 2.4 percent, and the State of Iowa 
receives 2.7 percent. Georgia, the State 
of the able Senator in charge of the bill, 
receives 3.7 percent, almost the highest 
percentage of any State in the United 
Sta 


tes. 

On the other hand, the State of Florida 
receives only two-tenths of 1 percent, or 
about one-eighteenth of what is paid to 
Georgia under that program. The per- 
centages are stated in the table set out 
on page 318 of the Senate hearings. 

I wish to make one other comparison 
on the question of fairness. Ohio pro- 
duces one-third as much corn as does the 
State of Iowa, and yet the corn benefits 
received in Ohio are approximately one- 
sixth of those received in the State of 
Iowa. 

Of the $198,000,000 which was distrib- 
uted in parity payments in 1940, approxi- 
mately one-half, or $96,000,000, went for 
parity payments for cotton, $44,000,000 
for corn, $56,000,000 for wheat, and $1,- 
600,000 for rice. So it is apparent that 
the greater part of the parity payments, 
or at least half, is for the cotton farmers, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is not correct in that 
statement. It does not amount to half; 
but according to the usual custom of ex- 
aggerating and to arouse prejudice 
against the amendment the Senator says 
that half of any appropriation which may 
benefit the South goes to the cotton 
farmers. 

Mr. TAFT. Yesterday the Senator 
from Georgia drew a contrast between 
farmers and city dwellers. I quite agree 
that there is a disparity, and that we 
should pursue every kind of practical pro- 
gram to increase the farmers’ income; but 
I maintain that the method of paying out 
cash from the Treasury of the United 
States to individuals because we think 
the economic system does not treat them 
right is in the long run an unsound sys- 
tem. Such payments are not made in the 
nature of relief. They go to wealthy 
farmers as well as to poor farmers. They 
go to anybody who complies with the 
provisions and who raises a particular 
kind of crop. 

It is not true that the defense program 
is a tremendous benefit to the cities, 
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Frankly I think a city would be better off 
today if it did not have a tremendous 
boom in connection with the defense 
program. For a while there is additional 
income, but the great bulk of my constit- 
uents in the city of Cincinnati do not 
benefit from that additional income. No 
bank clerk, no clerk in a store, or in any 
part of the general distributive system 
will receive any higher wages. Very 
likely such workers will be required to 
pay more for what they buy. We cannot 
draw an arbitrary line and say that 
everybody in the city profits from defense 
and everybody in the country does not. 
As a matter of fact, the indirect benefit 
probably goes both to the farmer and to 
the nondefense worker. The number of 
actual defense workers is a very limited 
percentage of the total number of people 
in the United States. 

I do not believe that the facts pre- 
sented show any additional need over 
last year, and, therefore, I see no reason 
for an increase in parity payments. 

There is one other thing about the pro- 
posed increase, and that is that we are 
proposing to make the increase without 
proposing the levy of a single additional 
cent of taxes. No method is proposed in 
the bill by which the additional $228,000,- 
000 is to be raised. 

I think that next year we shall face a 
tremendous crisis. I have tried to esti- 
mate what the actual expenses of the 
Federal Government will be during the 
next 12 months, beginning on the ist 
of July. The President presented a 
Budget which called for expenditures of 
about $18,000,000,000. Since then we 
have had supplemental estimates which 
total at least $5,000,000,000. We have 
appropriated $7,000,000,000 for aid to 
Britain. All of it may not be spent, but 
it seems to me that if we study the fig- 
ures it is a conservative estimate to say 
that in the next 12 months we shall likely 
spend the vast sum of $25,000,000,000— 
more money than we spent in any year 
during the World War, and more money 
than we have spent in any 12-month 
period in the history of the United States. 

Taxes are estimated to produce about 
$9,000,000,000, I think possibly they will 
produce a little more. The returns this 
March look promising. Possibly taxes 
will produce $10,000,000,000. That leaves 
us with a deficit of $16,000,000,000. I say 
that presents a menace to the safety and 
welfare of the people of the United States, 
because we cannot keep it up. If we 
borrow the money and create paper pur- 
chasing power out of nothing, the reac- 
tion will be that much greater after the 
war; and after the war we shall face the 
biggest depression we have ever seen in 
this country. It will make the depres- 
sion of 1932 look like Coolidge prosperity. 

Inevitably a reaction will come from 
artificial spending and the artificial crea- 
tion of purchasing power. To the extent 
we can limit it by taxes, there will be less 
reaction. To the extent we can hold 
down expenditures, there will be less re- 
action. The only way to cure the after- 
the-war situation is to adopt a sound 
financial policy right now in dealing with 
our present expenditures, 

There are only three things we can do. 
We can try to get the bonds into the 
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hands of the real investors, so that we 
can draw money which cannot otherwise 
be spent to inflate the general economy; 
we can tax; or we can reduce expendi- 
tures. Congress is almost powerless to 
reduce defense expenditures. I hope the 
administration may do so. But when 
the administration comes to Congress 
with unknown problems before it, we 
cannot say, “You ought to ask for less 
money.” We have to leave it to the ad- 
ministration. We can economize in non= 
defense expenditures, That is one of the 
steps which I believe is necessary if this 
country is to escape the reaction after 
the war. 

I am all the more concerned because 
after the war I see the threat of a de- 
pression. I see the defense industries 
stopping and people thrown out of work. 
Where defense industries have been built 
up to the greatest extent there will be the 
worst depression. We saw it in the cities 
in the inflation of the 1920’s. Many 
cities had a vast boom before the depres- 
sion came. With the depression the 
boom collapsed, banks failed, and many 
cities have hardly recovered since that 
day. On the other hand, a city which 
did not have much of a boom succeeded 
in going through the depression with its 
banks solvent and its economy safe. 

What will happen if we come out of 
thisthing? Having had inflation, having 
had a “shot in the arm,” having had arti- 
ficial spending, which really acts like a 
drug, pressure will be brought not to stop. 
It will be said, “If you stop there will be a 
depression. Go on and spend $10,000,- 
000,000 next year in some way.” That 
philosophy is now largely dominating 
many of the economists connected with 
the Government. I do not know how 
many Senators have read the book which 
was published by seven young economists 
very largely connected with the adminis- 
tration. They set forth the theory that 
the Government debt should go on in- 
creasing indefinitely. I quote the essen- 
tial part of their book, which today seems 
to be guiding the thinking of a good many 
economists in Washington and outside 
Washington. They say: 

The long-range public investment pro- 
gram should be financed chiefly through bor- 
rowing. This will, of course, mean a steadily 
increasing total of public debt. To many 
people—perhaps to most people—the pros- 
pect is terrifying. 


But it is not terrifying to them. It is 
not terrifying to the present type of 
Government spenders. 

The public debt, they say, cannot continue 
to increase forever. The burden of taxation 
will eventually become intolerable. These 
and other apprehensions are the result in 
part of confusion, in part of hostility to the 
extension of conscious social action in the 
economic sphere. 


Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel testified not long 
ago, and his testimony embraced the de- 
fense program, because it is a spending 
program. They like it. Everybody else 
regards it as a necessity, but a serious 
threat to the welfare of the United 
States; but the gentlemen who think 
this way are completely satisfied with it. 
They like it. They think that is the way 
to produce prosperity. 
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Mr. Ezekiel said: 

If the Government borrows and spends 
the excess of savings above investment, then 
the buying power for goods will keep pace 
with the production of goods, and both can 
rise together until full production is reached. 
The correctness of this view has been par- 
tially demonstrated by the spending pro- 
grams of previous years. It is now being 
more fully demonstrated by the defense 
program. 


But I think perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary presentation of this viewpoint is 
to be found in the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, which 
the President sent to Congress 2 weeks 
ago. The report has an introduction 
which apparently sets out the theory that 
we should go on spending—deficit spend- 
ing—forever. The Board say: 

The barrier that stands between us and 
the attainment of what we have looked on 
as the American standard of living is in 
part a psychological barrier. It is the no- 
tion that only through a vast national ab- 
stinence can we provide needed capital im- 
provements or public works; that if we wish 
to provide these things we shall have to 
“tighten our belts,” i. e., reduce our standard 
of living. 


The Board say: 

We have too long burdened our thinking 
with these false analogies drawn from a sim- 
ple economy of scarcity. 


Oh, no. They say we can go on bor- 
rowing indefinitely, increasing the public 
debt forever, in violation of every prin- 
ciple, of every standard that history and 
economics alike have laid down, in vio- 
lation of the experience of every nation 
that has tried such a policy. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. Speaking of fallacious 
ideas about economy, some of us who 
come from New England and from the 
older sections of the country have been 
taught to believe in thrift and that thrift 
is a virtue; but now, in contradistinction 
to those teachings and that standard, 
one of the closest advisers of the admin- 
istration, a noted economist, David 
Cushman Coyle, advanced this theory 
some time ago in one of his utterances: 

Saving for a rainy day and thrift are out 
of date, Saving for a rainy day only makes 
it rain all the harder. 


Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. I 
suspect it is possible that Mr. Coyle may 
have written what I am about to read 
to the Senate. 

This extract is from the report of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
They say: 

If we can develop the requisite ingenuity 
and inventiveness, if we can bring about the 
requisite institutional adjustments and or- 
ganization of the will to do, then we can pro- 
vide here and now those things to which the 
American people aspire, subject only to the 
physical limitations of time and effort. 


Then they praise the defense program. 
As a current and dramatic example— 
They say— 


the decision by the Congress and the Execu- 
tive to do the things required in our defense 
program has set in motion a connected series 
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of forces which will in time go far toward 
attaining the goal of fullemployment. Given 
our resources, equipment, techniques, and 
skills, only that decision—only that coura- 
geous implementation of the will-to-do—was 
required to release the log jam of idle plants 
and idle men. 


At a cost to the American people of 
$25,000,000,000 a year, and an in- 
crease in the public debt of $15,000,000,- 
000 during the next year, to which the 
National Resources Planning Board does 
not even refer. 

Mr. President, what I am concerned 
about is that if we adopt a policy of deficit 
spending, if we do not do everything pos- 
sible to hold down the spending of money 
we do not have, of piling up a tremendous 
debt, then when the war is over we shall 
be faced with this kind of a philosophy 
or theory: “Well, now, you have to pre- 
vent a depression. You have to go on 
borrowing money in the same amount 
and spending money for every conceiv- 
able purpose, and we are going to look 
around for objects for which to spend it.” 
The Board sets up a vast series of public 
works on which money may be spent. 
But money may be spent on other things. 
We may have a plan to spend Federal 
money on education, to spend Federal 
money on all kinds of socialized medicine. 
We shall have every known project pre- 
sented here; and unless we take a stand 
now, and say that we will hold deficit 
spending down just as far as we possibly 
can, I say we shall increase the debt next 
year $15,000,000,000, and we shall be 
faced with another $15,000,000,000 in- 
crease the next year. 

A depression can be postponed by in- 
creasing the debt; but when the break 
comes we shall face a complete break- 
down in the whole fiscal system, in the 
whole business system, in the whole po- 
litical system of the United States. 

There is not very much that we can do; 
but, in the first place, we can increase 
taxes. I personally believe, if my figures 
are correct—and they may not be; the 
expenditures may prove to be somewhat 
less—I believe that we should, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury recommended, 
raise at least 60 percent of this tremen- 
dous bill by taxes. That would mean an 
increase in taxation in the sum of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000 a year; and 
that would mean an increase, the Treas- 
ury officials say, in every form of taxes 
that you or I or anybody else can think of. 

The other thing we can do is to hold 
down to a minimum all the nondefense 
expenditures over which we still have 
control, and which the situation leaves to 
our decision to determine. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think I am 
taking an unreasonable position when I 
say that this is not the time to increase 
any nondefense expenditures for any 
group of the population. I think it is fair 
to say that this is not the time to add to 
the parity payments, to increase them 
from about $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 a 
year—$100,000,000 more than they ever 
have been before. Incidentally, if we do 
that it means establishing them on that 
basis for all time to come, so far as I can 
see, because we never decrease any of 
these particular payments. 

So, I believe it is reasonable to say that 
we ought to take that position now, since 
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this is the first opportunity we have had 
to declare our policy. The same question 
may come up in connection with relief. 
I will vote against an increase in any ex- 
penditure in the nondefense field, but the 
question comes up first in this connection. 
Unless we say here and now that we will 
hold nondefense expenditures at least to 
the Budget figure recommended by the 
President of the United States, I think we 
shall be embarking on a course which we 
will all regret, and a course from which, 
in my opinion, the country will not be 
likely to recover. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ohio 
is opposed to the increase in parity pay- 
ments contained in the pending bill. In 
the course of his argument he said there 
were many other methods by which 
parity could be reached, but he did not 
describe any of them. I wonder if he is 
now prepared to tell us what other meth- 
ods could be used which in his judgment 
would be better than the payment of 
money as provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe, for example, 
that the corn farmer has been far more 
benefited by the corn loan than he will be 
benefited by any parity payments. As a 
matter of fact, without the corn Ioan the 
corn farmer probably would lose 20 or 30 
cents a bushel. Perhaps the Senator can 
tell me what the corn farmer will get in 
parity payments. It is only a few cents. 
Does the Senator from Georgia know how 
much the corn farmer will get in parity 
payments? It is my recollection that it is 
somewhere between 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I put the figures 
in the Record. If the amendment that is 
pending shall be adopted, the corn farmer 
would receive 9 cents a bushel under the 
increased appropriation. With the pres- 
ent farm price of corn at 62.4 cents a 
bushel, under the $150,000,000 additional 
appropriation the parity payment would 
be 9 cents a bushel, giving the corn 
farmer 82.2 cents, or 86.9 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. TAFT. My point is that the corn 
farmer would get about 6 cents under 
the House provision and 9 cents under 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; he would not get 
6 cents under existing law, but about 5 
cents, 

Mr. TAFT. My point is that without 
the corn program corn would probably be 
selling at 30 or 40 cents today. In other 
words, it is a more effective means of 
raising the price of corn and does more 
good in the end than parity payments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator 
think, if the corn program has the effect 
of increasing the price the farmer gets— 
and I think it does—after all, it comes 
out of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. TAFT. It does, but I do not think 
it comes out in the way of a direct pay- 
ment of cash to individuals on the ground 
that they are discriminated against. If 
we once adopt that principle, I can find 
many people who are not getting a fair 
break under our present economic sys- 
tem. There are many manufactured 
products which are not selling at a fair 
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price. I think the principle of saying, 
“If you do not get a fair price, or what 
we think is a fair price, we are going to 
pay out of the Treasury of the United 
States cash to you to make up the differ- 
ence,” is an unsound principle that can- 
not be applied to everybody; and it is 
unfair if it is not applied to everybody. 

Mr. NORRIS. Everybody is anxious if 
we can obtain parity for the farmer, or 
anybody else, that we should do it. I de- 
sire to follow a little further the illus- 
tration the Senator has given. As I un- 
derstand, the way the farmer gets an in- 
creased price from loans is that loans are 
made on corn, perhaps in excess of the 
market price of the corn. If he had to 
sell his corn on the market, of course, he 
would lose in the operation. 

Mr, TAFT. In the long run, the other 
program, I think, of having the Govern- 
ment directly or indirectly buy up the 
surplus, and take it off the market, so 
that the laws of supply and demand may 
work in a reasonable way, would be bet- 
ter. Then, the Government would have 
to dispose of that surplus, and it would 
cost the Government something to do 
that; but it seems to me it is far better 
to raise the price than it is to dish out in- 
dividual doles to people on the basis of a 
system of complicated calculations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator, after 
all, think it would make any great finan- 
cial difference to the Government which 
method was pursued? 

Mr. TAFT. Icannot say; I am afraid 1 
have not studied the question sufficiently; 
both methods cost the Government 
money; but, of course, this proposes an 
increase over anything heretofore con- 
sidered. If we put all the program to- 
gether, this proposal would increase the 
cost, I think, by more than a hundred 
million dollars a year over anything the 
Government has ever done. 

Mr. NORRIS. I realize that, and I 
dislike to do it, but I should like to fol- 
low any plan that was feasible and would 
do the work. I am wondering whether 
in the Senator’s opinion, the other 
method would not, after all, result in a 
greater expenditure of money by the 
Government? 

I should like to ask the Senator if 
there are any other methods—he said 
there were several—by which we could 
accomplish the same desirable end? 

Mr. TAFT. The purchase of surplus 
commodities for distribution under the 
stamp plan. Of course, the Government 
now has about 10,000,000 bales of cotton, 
part of which it has actually purchased. 
That grows out of the loan, but the cotton 
has now. been purchased. 

Mr. NORRIS. That has not worked 
very satisfactorily, it seems to me. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not defending the 
farm program. I think something must 
be done. A number of different plans 
have been tried, and I think a number of 
them are more effective than parity pay- 
ments. 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should like to follow an effective 
method and one that would involve as 
little expense to the Government as pos- 
sible. But it does seem necessary to me, 
if it is within the bounds of possibility, 
that we ought to bring about, especially 
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to the farmer of the five major agricul- 
tural crops, parity. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
a time when our philosophy of govern- 
ment was expressed in the words of a 
great Democrat, Grover Cleveland, who 
said that it was the business of the peo- 
ple to support the Government instead 
of the Government supporting the 
people. 

Anyone who has eyes to see with real- 
izes that conditions have changed so 
that now Government must take a hand, 
in order that a good citizen may not be 
deprived of his inherent right of living 
on the basis of American standards. 
Especially is this true when the citizen, 
because of no fault of his own, finds 
himself, in spite of his willingness to 
work, financially broke. 

This has particular application when 
we find that a large segment of our 
society, because of present-day eco- 
nomics, finds itself sick financially. The 
leaders of the Nation, therefore, seek 
ways and means of curing this sickness. 
It is not, however, the business of Gov- 
ernment to make leaners and chiselers 
and grafters out its citizens. In this 
connection there is a situation with 
which I am acquainted which this bill 
absolutely ignores. 

It was my pleasure last evening to 
talk with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] in relation to the 
very amendment that is now under dis- 
cussion. As I understand, the bill takes 
care of parity payments for corn, wheat, 
tobacco, rice, and cotton, but leaves out 
of the picture the greatest farm segment 
of all, and that is the dairy farmer. 

I desire to bring to the attention of 
the Senate, by using a few figures, the 
milk situation in Wisconsin. It is truly a 
tragic situation. 

Wisconsin in 1939 had a total produc- 
tion of 11,973,000,000 pounds of milk. It 
received for that milk an average of $1.23 
per hundred pounds, or $147,268,000. It 
required 2,108,000 cows to produce that 
milk. 

The farm population in Wisconsin for 
1939 was 920,000. The total cash income 
for the farmer was $291,802,000, or $317 
per capita. But these figures do not 
give the correct picture, for we find that 
the average receipt for milk was $1.23 a 
hundred pounds. 

About 20 percent of the farmers in 
Wisconsin who live near cities, within 
certain milkshed areas, are getting the 
cost of production or more out of their 
milk. That leaves 80 percent who were 
probably getting, during 1939, about 90 
cents a hundred for their milk. 

It takes on the average 100 pounds of 
milk to produce 4642 quarts. In other 
words, 80 percent of the farmers of Wis- 
consin during 1939 averaged less than 2 
cents a quart for their milk. 

Who is this farmer? He is the man or 
the son of the man who brought the 
farm out of a wilderness. He came, or 
his forbears came, from the British Isles, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Switzerland, and 
Holland. He has a natural love for the 
soil. In the old country, perhaps, he 
had no chance to own land. Here he be- 
came an owner. The land produced well. 
He built on a strong basis, He became a 
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sturdy American. He loved the land be- 
cause it gave him a livelihood, a chance to 
rear his family and give them an educa- 
tion, much of which, if not all of it, was 
impossible for him in the old country. 
He gladly paid his taxes, believed in 
schooling for everyone, perhaps became 
a member of the county board, and got 
out of debt. He loved to look at his 
herds as they roamed over the grassy 
fields. He loved to look at his other 
livestock, and he loved to look at the 
sunset, and he said it was good to be an 
American. Perhaps he accumulated a 
little savings; perhaps he drove a car; 
and then he wrote to his relatives in the 
old country, a little boastfully, about 
America and what it had done for him. 
He became in fact and in deed and in 
thought an American. 

Then came the lean years, some of the 
lean years that have been pictured here 
so graphically by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL] in relation to other 
crops. I am not going to vote against 
this amendment on the theory that it 
does not help my Wisconsin farmers, I 
know the problem of the farmer, and I 
want to say that there is one place that 
will have to be strengthened in our na- 
tional defense in this country, and that 
is the farmers of America. We must see 
that they get something for what they 
raise. I care not how we bring it about, 
but it is our obligation to attend to 
that job. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin takes a very broad view 
of this matter. I may say to him that 
the only hope on earth the agricultural 
interests of this Nation have of securing 
any measure of justice at the hands of 
the Congress is for all to stand together, 
whatever be the commodity that is pro- 
duced within the several States of the 
Union. 

So far as I am concerned, I have always 
stood shoulder to shoulder with those 
representing the dairy industry, the 
wheat industry, the pork industry, or any 
other industry which does not exist in 
my State to a very large degree. I think 
that with the viewpoin: of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, if the farm interests of 
the country will get together, we shall be 
able to write a bill that will solve the 
farm problem. It cannot be solved 
through the attempts made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to prejudice one section 
of the United States against another. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one moment? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I desire to suggest that 
the principle announced by the Senator 
from Georgia might be extended so that 
the farmers would combine with the “re- 
liefers” and with other groups, and the 
result would be the largest and most suc- 
cessful raid on the Treasury of the United 
States we have ever seen. The principle 
that all the groups that want to get some- 
thing out of the Treasury should unite 
to support every measure that gives 
money to one group is a principle which 
will destroy the Government of the 
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United States if carried to its logical 
conclusion. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is not 
very often that I disagree with my dis- 
tinguished associate from Ohio; but be- 
fore I am through this afternoon I pro- 
pose to show him that the man who works 
from sunrise to sunset, who puts in the 
hardest kind of labor, who sweats and 
grinds on the farm, and produces the 
milk and the cream and the cheese and 
the wheat and the corn, is entitled, no 
matter what scheme is used, to the same 
consideration as the workman who pro- 
duces shoes in the factory and gets $6 or 
$7 a day. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Let me conclude, please. 
Society has arranged one kind of eco- 
nomic compensation for the workmen in 
the shoe factory, for the mechanic, for 
the Member of the United States Senate; 
but we do not work any harder than do 
the farmers. We are no better than they 
are. They are still blood of our blood and 
bone of our bone, and they are Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. When it comes to say- 
ing that they are in the same class with 
the men who loaf and lean and chisel, 
there I take exception. They are pro- 
ducing real wealth; they are producing 
the stuff that makes the blood and the 
bone of the Nation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield for a moment, I only wanted 
to say that I agree with everything the 
Senator said, so he does not have to go 
any further to convince me. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I started 
to say that then came the lean years for 
the farmer we have been talking about. 
His standard of living was going up all 
the time. His children demanded more 
than he ever dreamed of when he left the 
old country. But he kept his courage up, 
and worked all the harder. Because the 
farmer could not support his brood, some 
of them moved into town. His savings 
started to go; but, Mr. President, he kept 
his chin up. He had his land and his 
cattle and his horses, and he loved every 
foot of the farm. He knew what the 
farm cost; but he came from a foreign 
country where he could not own land, 
and he loved his farm. He knew what it 
cost in labor and sweat, but he gloried in 
the fact that he was a free man, and 
something more—something that most of 
us do not appreciate: He was a free- 
holder. He had his toes in the soil. It 
meant something to him. But, Mr, 
President, his milk check kept getting 
smaller. He was selling his milk away 
below what it cost him to produce it. 

Mr. President, Government records 
show that what the farmer was selling 
his milk for was away below the cost of 
production, and I have shown you that 
in 1939 80 percent of the farmers of 
my State were getting less than 2 cents 
a quart for their milk. I am using milk 
as an illustration because I am not as 
well acquainted with the other com- 
modities, but I do not doubt that they 
may be in the same fix. Two cents a 
quart is all the farmer received, while 
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on the eastern seaboard, in Boston and 
elsewhere, consumers are paying 18 cents 
a quart for their milk. What kind of a 
society have we arranged that gives to 
the man who invests and produces and 
works and sweats less than the cost of 
production, while it gives all the “cream” 
to the man who works 3 or 4 or 5 hours 
a day? 

Let me continue the story. When the 
farmer went to town he paid just as 
much during these lean years for what 
he had to buy in the stores as he had 
paid during the fat years, and sometimes 
he paid more. He saw the men in the 
shops—and I mean this—he looked at 
the men in the shops in his adjoining 
town getting from 50 cents to $1 an hour, 
while he could not make enough to pay 
his taxes. For the first time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this land that he worshipped began 
to look less desirable to him. He said to 
himself, “If I were young, I would move 
into town, and I would work in the fac- 
tory.” But he was getting too old for 
that. He remained on the farm, hoping 
and working and praying that the tide 
would turn; and now for 8 years he has 
hoped. 

Mr. President, I have seen the light 
and the courage and the morale go out of 
these men who were the salt of the earth; 
and you and I would react in the same 
way if we had the same experience. For 
the first time, I said, the land did not look 
as good to the farmer. 

Mr. President, the farmer voted for the 
New Deal because he was told that it 
would do something for the farmer. 
Year after year he got a little pittance, 
ranging from probably $20 to $40, in the 
form of a conservation check. I think 
the average in Wisconsin is about $30. 
He did not want that. He wanted to get 
a fair price for the merchandise he pro- 
duced. He wanted to get a fair price for 
the product that was making the life- 
blood of this Nation. 

I have already spoken on this subject 
in the Senate and have constantly re- 
iterated, as you know, that the facts from 
the milk, and the milk itself, and the 
cheese are the finest foods on earth. The 
farmer saw—and this is the point to 
which I want to direct the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio—that society had 
not arranged its mechanics so that he 
would get a just wage. He saw the 
woman working in the factory and the 
man working there, protected by law, re- 
ceiving a minimum-wage scale. He saw 
the carpenter and the painter and the 
mechanic and the lawyer and the doctor 
fix the prices of their wares, They stated 
what they would work for and what they 
would sell their products or their services 
for; but the farmer let someone else fix 
the price of the product he produced. 

He saw that society was not thinking in 
terms of the farmer, because society took 
advantage of him. It made him sell for 
90 cents a hundred the pounds of milk 
which cost him at least $1.80 to produce. 
Yet this farmer gloried in the fact that 
he was raising the best food in-the world, 
gloried in the fact that he was giving 
strength and vitality to this great people. 

Now, we have come into this critical 
world period, and the farmer has com- 
menced to remember the days of old, to 
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recall that back in 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
and 1918 prices rose; and he thought that 
here was an opportunity perhaps to re- 
coup his losses, to regain title to his farm. 

He heard the President talk straight 
to him over the radio, and praise the 
farmer for his patriotism and his loyalty 
and his nerve. Senators will remember 
that the President made a special appeal 
to the farmers of this country a week 


0. 

Then the farmers read in the papers 
that farm prices were to be kept down. 
He has read in the papers how a warship 
now costs three times what it cost at the 
time of the last war. He has read about 
the high prices paid for labor in every 
national-defense scheme except the real 
defense scheme, the basic defense plan, 
that is, the farm. Yet he knows he is 
not recognized in this picture. 

If the country does not realize it, the 
farmer knows that without him the 
country could not go on. But he works 
from morning until night hoping there 
will be wisdom somewhere, that some- 
where there will be men who will recog- 
nize that he is not asking for alms, that 
he is not asking for aid, but that he is 
merely asking that he be paid on a fair, 
equitable basis for what he produces. So 
he works and works and works, praying 
that wisdom will be found, so that not 
only will he be paid the cost of produc- 
tion, but that society will recognize its 
obligation to protect itself against the 
time when the farmer, discouraged and 
with broken morale, ceases to go on. 

Mr. President, because 20 percent of 
the milk farmers are making a good 
thing out of their labors—and that is 
so—there is no reason why we should ig- 
nore the 80 percent. It appears that in 
Massachusetts in 1939 the milk farmers 
averaged $3.29 a hundred pounds, but in 
Wisconsin 80 percent of the farmers re- 
ceived 90 cents a hundred. And I want 
my colleagues to know that in Wisconsin 
we produce billions of pounds more milk 
than are produced in Massachusetts. 
The Minnesota farmer who is a dairy 
farmer has been hit just as hard as has 
the Wisconsin farmer. The farmers in 
Minnesota raise other crops, wheat, and 
other things in large quantities. Because 
Wisconsin runs so much to milk, 80 per- 
cent of the farmers of that State have 
probably been among the hardest hit. 
Bear in mind that the dairy industry is 
the greatest farm segment, by far. Cot- 
ton and corn and tobacco combined 
about equal it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LER 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am tremendously in- 
terested in the remarks of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. The Senator stated 
that farmers needed satisfactory prices 
for their products. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. What is the Senator’s 
plan to bring that about? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be very happy to 
discuss that when I get through with the 
remarks I am now making. I did not 
rise to suggest any plan. I rose to call 
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attention to the fact that in carrying out 
the parity program the dairy farmer is 
forgotten, but I made the statement that 
this does not cause me to have less sym- 
pathy for the other farmer who is taken 
care of. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was hoping the Sen- 
ator had a plan, because if he has, it 
might solve all our difficulties. If he has 
no plan, I do not know what he is arguing. 

Mr. WILEY. As I have said on the 
floor of the Senate many times, all the 
minority can do is to suggest an idea 
here and there and hope that someone 
on the Senator’s side will take hold of it; 
and I will give him a few suggestions 
later on. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall be glad to take 
hold of it, if the Senator will give me 
something to take hold of, but I cannot 
take hold of a thing which has neither 
head nor tail. 

Mr. WILEY. Perhaps we will prove 
that there is an animal that has both a 
head and a tail. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr.LUCAS. The Senator is complain- 
ing about parity payments not going to 
the dairy farmer. Of course, the Sena- 
tor knows, does he not, how difficult it is 
to reach the type and kind of base upon 
which parity payments can be provided 
for the dairy farmer? 

Mr. WILEY. I cannot agree to that. 
Assuming my figures are correct, that 80 
percent of the farmers of Wisconsin, say, 
in a given year have received 95 cents a 
hundred for milk, it would be a very 
simple matter to provide that the 80 per- 
cent who sell their milk in Wisconsin to 
creameries, cheese factories, and to pow- 
dered milk factorie 

Mr. LUCAS. What percentage of the 
milk farmers in Wisconsin do that? 

Mr. WILEY. I should say that 80 per- 
cent of them do. They are the ones who 
are hit. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not an expert on 
this question, but I think the hearings 
held from time to time will show that the 
experts in the department and on the 
outside have found it most difficult to 
ascertain and determine a proper base 
upon which parity payments can be made 
to the dairy farmers. For that reason 
I went along with the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] and other 
Senators interested in the dairy problem 
in affording an increase in the surplus- 
commodities program in order that the 
dairy farmer might obtain his propor- 
tionate share, because of the fact that he 
was not able to obtain his proportionate 
share in the matter of parity payments. 

As the Senator knows, the dairy farmer 
is at least realizing the benefits of the 
appropriations which were made last 
year, and will realize the benefit of ap- 
propriations which will be made by the 
pending bill, toward taking care of sur- 
plus commodities. I think that if we 
compare that with the parity payments 
the corn farmer has received in my sec- 
tion of the country, it will be found that 
the parity payments will be pretty close 
to the payments the dairy farmer is to 
receive under the pending bill through 
the Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
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Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator for 
his ideas; but let me finish my reply. If 
we have 12,000,000,000 pounds of milk in 
Wisconsin, and if we have 80 percent of 
that sold to the factories, and if that 80 
percent is sold at about 50 percent of 
what it cost to produce it, there is a basis 
on which society can at least do the 
equitable thing. It is the most simple 
approach to the problem that can be 
found. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator will 
at some time sell that idea to the experts 
in the Department. I never realized it 
was so simple to handle the question of 
parity payments as applied to the dairy 
farmers, and I am sure the officials in 
the Department would be glad to receive 
the benefit of the Senator’s plan, because 
if the Senator has a plan for providing 
parity payments to the dairy farmers 
Lee T work satisfactorily, I will sup- 
po: j 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator for 
that assurance. If he will examine Gov- 
ernment records he will find that in some 
of the States the farmers themselves are 
getting far above parity, on the average, 
for their milk, if by parity is meant the 
cost of production. In other States, such 
as my own, by reason of the fact that 
certain milkshed areas obtain—and I 
may say that Chicago, in the Senator’s 
State, is one such area—we cannot ship 
milk from certain areas into Chicago. 
The result is that one farmer living on 
one side of the fence is probably getting 
5 or 6 cents a quart for his milk, and the 
farmer living across on the other side 
of the fence, because he is in another 
area, averages 2 cents a quart, 

Mr. LUCAS. What does the Senator 
propose to do about that? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall carry through 
this thought and shall be glad to give 
some other suggestions, 

Mr. LUCAS. The statement which the 
Senator has just made is a very interest- 
ing one, and it certainly shows the exist- 
ence of inequality. I think I know what 
the Senator is driving at. I think I un- 
derstand the milkshed areas to which he 
is referring. But I wonder how the Sena- 
tor is going to correct any such inequali- 
ties. Iam interested in that matter also. 

It is always interesting to talk about 
these inequalities which we know exist, 
but it is often difficult to offer a remedy. 
If the Senator has a remedy I should 
like to hear it. If one farmer, living on 
one side of a fence, receives 2 cents a 
quart, and another farmer living on the 
other side receives 5 cents a quart for 
his milk, I can scarcely understand how 
they can live there without having a 
local revolution. The Senator ought to 
offer a remedy to take care of the milk 
producers if such a situation exists. I 
think he ought to offer a remedy for such 
a situation, economic or otherwise, and 
I think he knows how the situation can 
be remedied. 

Mr. WILEY. One remedy I have sug- 
gested in this connection was the definite 
elimination of the so-called State trade 
barriers which deny the Wisconsin dairy 
farmer access to a great many markets 
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I introduced a bill last year directed 
toward an elimination of these trade 
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barriers but it was opposed by the ad- 
ministration. 

The Department of Agriculture states 
that 53 percent of the livestock, 27 per- 
cent of the butter, 39 percent of the eggs, 
65 percent of the live poultry, and 40 
percent of the fruits and vegetables are 
moved from farm to market by truck 
and consequently are seriously affected 
by State trade walls. 

One of the ways to eventually achieve 
parity is to eliminate these artificial and 
unnecessary restrictions. Another way. 
to materially aid the general farm econo- 
my, incidentally, is by retaining the 
American market for the American farm- 
er. We have not determined our prices 
on our great surplus crops on the basis 
of American standards and American 
costs but in the world’s market centers. 

I am bringing this situation to the at- 
tention of the Senate and the country 
month after month, and I am glad some 
Senators are taking an interest in the 
question. Do not misunderstand me. I 
may have used an illustration which is 
not literally true, and yet it may be true. 
If farmers are outside a certain milk area 
they cannot ship milk. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Why is it that the Sen- 
ator cannot sell the milk just where he 
wants to? 

Mr. WILEY. Thatisalongstory. Of 
course, under the Federal Constitution 
these barriers should not apply, but the 
question is: Why cannot I send my milk 
to Chicago? 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. Have not the 
majority of those who produce milk in 
this country entered into agreements of 
a kind to take care of that very situa- 
tion? Have they not entered into these 
marketing agreements all over the 
country? 

Mr. WILEY. I am not sufficiently in- 
formed to say “Yes.” 

Mr. LUCAS. The majority of the 
producers of milk, including the farmers 
in the Senator’s community, have 
entered into that kind of a marketing 
agreement. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not think it oper- 
ates that way, sir. 

Mr. LUCAS. If it is not due to a mar- 
keting agreement or to some legislation 
that has been passed, what is it that keeps 
the Senator from selling his milk where 
he wants to sell it? 

Mr. WILEY. Just the strong arm of 
regulation or law. 

Mr. LUCAS. And the Senator is not 
for that, I take it? 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is not discussing that subject now. 
Some day I shall. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Senator from Illinois was in 
the Chamber when I began speaking. We 
were talking of the matter of parity pay- 
ments. I called the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] to the 
fact that the largest segment of the farm 
industry was the dairy industry, and it 
was left out of the parity picture entirely. 

In my previous remarks I told about 
the farmer, and I pictured his situation. 
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I wish to repeat the thought I previously 
expressed. The farmer travels from his 
farm to the adjoining city. He sees a 
shoemaker employed in a factory for 
probably 44 hours a week at $50. He lets 
his mind range along the whole category 
of men employed. He sees the banker and 
the merchant doing well, and he asks 
“Why am I not getting along?” He real- 
izes that he works twice as long and pro- 
duces the finest food in the world, and 
yet he cannot get a decent living from 
his work. Why? Simply because soci- 
ety has so ordered it that the shoemaker, 
the mechanic, and the others shall re- 
ceive a living wage. The farmer knows 
that if he stacks the result of his labor 
up against that of any of the others, 
compares what he produces with what 
they produce, he has not fallen down on 
his job; but when he tries to convert 
what he produces into dollars and seeks 
to buy what he needs, then he finds that 
society has so ordered it that he is the 
neglected man, if not the forgotten man, 

The same farmer sees in the news- 
papers how we are spending—we call it 
lending—to countries in South America 
billions of dollars to put people there on 
their feet. 

Now, Mr. President, I am trying to pic- 
ture the situation of the farmer as I have 
seen him. I know something about what 
these folks are suffering, and if you and 
I were in their shoes we would suffer also. 
It is something which cannot be laughed 
off. As several distinguished Senators 
have said previously, it might be a good 
thing if the farmers went on a strike. If 
they went on a strike, perhaps they might 
arouse the conscience of America, not to 
give them aid, not to succor them, but to 
see that some plan is arranged whereby 
they can get a fair wage for what they do, 
for the time they put in, or fair compen- 
sation for the commodities they produce. 

The farmer, as I have said, reads in the 
newspapers that this country is spending 
billions of dollars in South America to 
put the people there on their feet, to res- 
urrect them economically. He reads in 
the newspapers that in the large cities in 
this country there is need for butter and 
cheese and milk. He reads in the news- 
papers that a large percentage of the 
young men who have been examined for 
the Army are defective because they have 
not had milk and butter and cheese in 
sufficient quantities and quality to give 
them the stamina that makes good sol- 
diers. He reads in the newspapers that 
the milk for which he cannot get 2 cents 
a quart is being sold in the large cities in 
the East for as much as 18 cents a quart. 

Mr. President, Abraham Lincoln once 
said that in the trial of a lawsuit he al- 
ways placed himself in the other fellow's 
Shoes in order to get the perspective of 
the other fellow. All Iam asking is that 
the Senate of the United States put itself 
in the other fellow’s shoes. We who live 
in this city, this boom town with its bet- 
ter than 200,000 employees. have an op- 
portunity to see what is going on. We 
know what secretaries in Senators’ offices 
receive. The lowest paid secretary in my 
office receives twice as much a year as the 
ordinary farmer can gross in my State. 
We do not see the other fellow’s viewpoint 
often enough, 
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I remember a few years ago talking to 
a distinguished ex-Senator from my State 
who held a job, and I told him he had 
been so long holding on to Government 
pap that he did not know what the 
problems of Wisconsin were. 

I say that is true throughout the coun- 
try now. We are spending billions. We 
have strikes. We think our defense is 
simply a matter of guns, carriages, and 
ships. We feed our men in the camps 
according to a standard which no army 
in the world has ever approached. But 
we forget to arrange to pay the man who 
produces the supplies of food a fair re- 
turn for what he produces. 

Mr. President, the farmer reads how 
statesmen speak long and oratorically as 
to the obligation of this country to other 
peoples, and we vote hundreds of mil- 
lions—yes, billions—for them. Some- 
times, after the day’s work, the farmer 
thinks that he is the forgotten man. He 
says, “Is it worth while?” He reads in the 
newspaper about the “hifalutin” notions 
of the economists who sit in easy chairs 
in Washington and draw big salaries from 
the Government. He reads about the 
overgrown baby, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and how it pays out almost 
$1,000,000,000 a year. He wonders, 
“What have they done for me? I guess 
I am neglected. I should like a job down 
there for myself.” 

The farmer hears about carpenters and 
mechanics in factories making $12, $14, 
$16, or $18 a day. Put yourself in his 
position. How would you feel? You 
would not have mental equilibrium for a 
day. 

Still, Mr. President, this man plods on, 
reading his weekly newspaper and going 
to church on Sunday, and gratefully 
acknowledging the blessings which nature 
showers upon him as he looks out over 
his fields. He loves the sunset and the 
sunrise; but sometimes in his prayers, in 
which there is included a prayer for the 
safety of his loved ones and his country, 
he humbly asks that light may strike 
somewhere in Washington, so that Wash- 
ington will appreciate his problem and 
see, not that he receives charity but that 
the economics of the country are 
straightened out so that he may receive 
what it costs to produce his products. 

I have been catechized several times 
by Senators. They want to know what 
the answer is. I do not claim to have 
the complete answer, Mr. President. 
However, as I said to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, I know that about 
80 percent of the milk produced in my 
State is sold to creameries, cheese fac- 
tories, and powdered-milk factories. 
Every month we know what the farmers 
receive for so many pounds of milk. It 
is a simple matter. It would not re- 
quire much of a set-up to see that the 
farmer is compensated on a proper basis. 
Suppose things were so arranged that he 
could be paid half a cent a pound for his 
milk if he did not obtain parity. What 
would be the result? I roughly estimate 
that under present conditions such a pro- 
gram would cost probably $30,000,000. 
Then I remember the words of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart]. He speaks of the $30,000,000 as 
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though it were charity. We do not call it 
charity when we pay a man working on 
an airport $16 a day. We do not call it 
charity when we pay $12 a day to a man 
working on a building. But the farmer 
is building the product which goes into 
our lifeblood and the lifeblood of cur 
children. He is building safe, clean, 
healthy food, and yet we want him to 
work for 50 cents a day. 

I am not so sure that the head of the 
Grange does not have an idea which 
might work into this picture. I give it 
for what it is worth. His idea is that 
farmers should be paid something to 
grow certain products. Such payments 
are called “incentive payments.” Incen- 
tive payments could be made to farmers 
for growing crops which are not now 
grown. They could be paid to farmers 
for growing specialty crops needed in the 
national defense. They could also be 
paid to farmers for following certain 
types of agriculture which would benefit 
the Nation. The incentive-payment pro- 
gram would be designed to pay farmers 
for doing things, not for what they do 
not do. It would also be designed to 
assist in a program to give to agriculture 
a larger share of the Nation’s income and 
to put both men and acres to work. 

Let me cite an example. The Nation, 
in its national-defense program, needs 
great quantities of drying materials. 
This is especially true of the Army and 
Navy. We import perilla oil from Japan 
by the millions of pounds. We have 
some perilla growing wild in the South, 
but we have never tried to develop 
American perilla. If we should give the 
southern farmer an incentive payment 
of $5 or $10 an acre, or so much for the 
seed harvested, many farmers would be 
induced to experiment with perilla seed, 
instead of growing cotton or having their 
land lie idle. I have no doubt that we 
could successfully grow perilla, 

To make alfalfa king in America re- 
quired 100 years after George Washing- 
ton. To make soybeans a standard prod- 
uct required almost 50 years. This came 
about by progressive and hard work on 
the part of the farmers themselves. 

The incentive-payment idea is only one 
avenue. I think that such an idea, com- 
bined with research in our experiment 
stations, might turn a trick for which we 
are looking. Certainly this administra. 
tion could do a great deal more in re- 
search designed to use casein and 
dairy byproducts, However, in the mean- 
time, we cannot afford to forget the 
farmer. We do not forget the paralytic, 
we do not forget the consumptive, we do 
not forget the blind, we do not forget 
the poor, but we do forget the farmer. 
Why? Because we are blind to his prob- 
lems. We are so taken up with our own 
problems and so close to things here that 
we have no sense of our obligation to 
25 percent of the people—the farmers— 
who make up the population of this 
country. 

When we talk about national defense 
let no one tell me that we can pay $15 
a day to a man making gunpowder to 
destroy property and life and yet can- 
not pay the farmer, who gives us the 
substance which sustains life, at least 
the cost of production. 
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What do I mean by that? If at the 
close of the year the average small 
farmer in my State could pay his taxes 
and insurance, paint his house, keep up 
his machinery, put a little fertilizer on 
the soil, and pay the interest on his mort- 
gage, he would thank Almighty God for 
the privilege of living. Year after year 
I have seen the little savings of farmers 
dwindle. I have seen fear come into their 
eyes and I have seen them go to pieces. 
I have seen the Government take over 
tens of thousands of farms in the Middle 
ase because there is Jack of vision 

ere. 

If a poor man comes along the street 
with his hand out, the average citizen 
reaches into his pocket and gives him 
something. But the farmer, who pro- 
vides the gasoline for the human ma- 
chine, the vitamins for the human race, 
in order that the Nation may live, is 
apparently not entitled to anything. 
With that philosophy, I cannot agree. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4124) making deficiency and sup- 
plemental appropriations for the na- 
tional defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, and for other purposes; 
that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 6 and 22 to the bill, and 
concurred therein, and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 25 to 
the bill and concurred therein with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 324) to 
create the White County Bridge Com- 
mission; defining the authority, power, 
and duties of said commission; and au- 
thorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors and assigns to purchase, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the 
Wabash River at or near New Harmony, 
Ind., and to purchase, maintain, and op- 
erate certain ferries, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 6. An act for the relief of Maude Wilcox; 

5.86. An act for the relief of Worth Gal- 


laher: 

S. 192. An act for the relief of the Johnson 
Flying Service, Inc.; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtyman and Mrs. B. H. Russell; 

S.246. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Jesus Leyvas; 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Hilda O. 
Allstrom; 

S. 282. An act for the relief of Elmer Lind- 
rud; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt; 
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S. 302. An act for the relief of Clayton W. 
Curtis; 

S. 304. An act for the relief of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co.; 

S. 307. An act authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; 

S. 417. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; 

S. 429. An act for the relief of Mattie E. 
Bauntgarten; 

S. 480. An act for the relief of Addie Myers; 

S. 431. An act for the relief of Mabel Foote 


Ramsey; 

S. 483. An act to relieve disbursing officers, 
certifying officers, and payees in respect of 
certain payments made in contravention of 
appropriation restrictions regarding citizen- 
ship status; 

S. 441. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; 

S. 527. An act for the relief of Ernest H. 
Steinberg; 

S. 708. An act for the relief of Blanche W. 
Stout; 

8. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; 

S. 790. An act for the relief of M. Seller & 


Co.; 

S. 791, An act for the relief of Dan A. Tar- 
pley, Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley; 

S. 933. An act for the relief of John Mc- 
Alister, Inc.; and 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution affirming and 
approving nonrecognition of the transfer of 
any geographic region in this hemisphere 
from one non-American power to another 
non-American power, and providing for con- 
sultation with other American republics in 
the event that such transfer should appear 
likely. 
WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, NEW HARMONY, 

IND. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 324) to 
create the White County Bridge Commis- 
sion; defining the authority, power, and 
duties of said commission; and authoriz- 
ing said commission and its successors 
and assigns to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near New Harmony, Ind., and to 
purchase, maintain, and operate certain 
ferries, which were, on page 9, line 8, after 
the word “necessary”, to insert “solely”, 
and on page 10, lines 16 and 17, to strike 
out “Secretary of Agriculture” and insert 
“Federal Works Administrator.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have ex- 
amined the amendments placed in the 
bill by the House of Representatives. I 
have no objection to them, and I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADEQUACY OF AMERICAN FIGHTING 

PLANES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire to 
discuss another subject for a few min- 
utes; my discussion of it will be very 
brief. This morning’s Washington Post 
carries an article indicating that Ruth 
Mitchell, a sister of the late “Billy” 
Mitchell, was sworn in at Belgrade, on 
April 2, as the first foreign woman ever 
to join the revolutionary, death-defying 
Comitaji. That is a patriotic band of 
Serbians who have pledged themselves 
to die for their country. It will be re- 
membered that “Billy” Mitchell, the 
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brother of this woman, was the Wiscon- 
sin man who was cashiered out of the 
Army because he dared speak up for the 
future of the airplane. Since then it has 
been demonstrated that everything Billy 
Mitchell said was true. He knew air- 
planes, he knew the part that airplanes 
would play in this war. He foresaw the 
importance of the airplane. 

That brings me to the matter I desire 
to discuss now for a few minutes. It will 
take only a few minutes, and I hope I may 
have the attention of the Senate. There 
is no question but that now we are in the 
international poker game way up to our 
necks. We have a stack of chips in it that 
shows that we are not bluffing. We have 
taken over Italian and German ships. We 
are building and spending for the build- 
ing of materials, munitions, ships, and 
equipment at a pace hitherto unknown in 
history. Unless the American people 
make their desires known to the Execu- 
tive in no uncertain terms, that they do 
not want America to engage in convoy- 
ing foreign ships, it is generally conceded 
that such convoying will lead us into 
armed conflict, with all our material, 
ships, and men. 

Mr, President, in coming from Pitts- 
burgh the other day I read an article by 
Major Williams. Who is Major Wil- 
liams? Let me read what Who's Who 
says about him. 

He was born in New York in 1896; he 
is a graduate of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. He enlisted as an 
aviator in the United States Navy in 
1917, remained with the Navy as research 
aviator until 1930, attained the rank of 
lieutenant, tested planes, developed aerial 
acrobatics for air combat, specialized in 
high-speed research, formerly held the 
world record for maximum speed, devel- 
oped improvements for standard combat 
planes, was a lecturer in aeronautic en- 
gineering at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and since 1933 has been manager 
of the aviation department, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. President, why do I introduce this 
graphic picture of Major Williams? I do 
so because I read his article. The article 
brings out the significant challenge that 
our fighter ships are inferior because of 
their lack of speed. He makes the accu- 
sation that pilots who know ships are not 
being considered. 

All of us remember what happened to 
our fighting ships in the last war. We 
did not even get them into action. This 
time we are to be an arsenal not only for 
all the world but for ourselves. In the 
last war England and France were the 
arsenal. 

Mr. President, this is a serious charge 
by Major Williams. It goes to the ques- 
tion of American lives and American 
safety. It will be remembered that 
Churchill said about the R. A. F., in sub- 
stance: 

Never before in history have so many owed 
to so few so much. 


But the R. A. F. had the Spitfire and 
other fighter planes that made it possible 
for them to turn the trick over the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

Mr. President, are we permitting the 
same closed minds—minds that were 
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closed to the arguments of Billy Mit- 
chell—to remain closed to this matter of 
life and death, these fighting planes, the 
superiority of which is vital not only to 
our flyers but to the future of America? 
I repeat what I have said before on the 
floor of the Senate: Beware of the closed 
mind, the “ruttist” mind. 

I should like to call attention to some 
of the ideas Major Williams brought out. 
He says in substance that there is no 
question that the Spitfire and the Mes- 
serschmitt are superior to anything we 
have produced. If this be true, then 
our Officials must know it. Certainly 
the English have reported it. We, as the 
appropriating body, ought to have infor- 
mation on that subject. Will we permit 
the same stubborn, closed mind that 
caused Billy Mitchell to be kicked out to 
cause our boys to be put in jeopardy if we 
get into the war? All of us know what 
condition the country was in when we 
started to prepare, and we know the con- 
dition the country is now in. 

Major Williams brings out the idea that 
the air-cooled engine for the fighter 
plane has not developed sufficient speed. 
Apparently we still stick to the outmoded 
liquid-cooled idea for our planes. 

Mr, President, it is not very far to 
England. Let us ask the English Govern- 
ment to send someone over here to tell 
us what is going on over there in connec- 
tion with airplanes. We have sent our air- 
ships over there; let us find out. 

Major Williams, who is in Who’s Who, 
who was in the last war, who is now a 
major, suggests something else. He 
speaks plainly; he issues a challenge 
which should not be overlooked. Let me 
read it: 

News is sup to be leaking out that 
American single-seater fighting planes are in- 
ferior in speed, climb, and gunpower to 
British and German fighters. Once known 
and published, twice forgotten, and then it’s 
news again. 

A stiff reader question inspired this column. 
Let's get down to brass tacks. I'm talking 
now as a fighter pilot. You ask me which 
ship I would select if I had to go up right 
now—a British Spitfire, a German Messer- 
schmitt, or an American P-40. I'd take either 
one of the foreign jobs—with my eyes shut. 


Listen to that— 


Why? Because the Spitfire and the Messer- 
schmitt are both good for about 360 miles per 
hour (newer ones faster than that). They 
both carry more guns. Both can climb faster. 


In bringing this matter before the Sen- 
ate I am asking this body not to “pass 
the buck” but to pay attention to what is 
here stated. The lives of our boys are 
at stake. 


The British and German liquid-cooled en- 
gines in those ships are far more efficient and 
powerful than the Allison in the P-40. The 
Allison is fair for about 950 horsepower. The 
British Rolls-Royce and the German Daimler- 
Benz are both good for about 1,100 horse- 
power. The P-40 is good for about 330 miles 
per hour. 

The Spitfire and the Messerschmitt are 
safer and easier ships to fly. The P-40 is 
tricky, loggy, and darn nasty to land, as wit- 
ness the scores of these P-40’s which have 
been cracked up already in this country. 


There is a statement by a man who is 
a specialist, who says that the P-40’s that 
we are producing are not only defective 
as to speed but are tricky and have 
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caused the death of our boys who are 
practicing in them. 


To complete the picture, we have a fighter 
known as the Bell Airacobra. It's a new type 
of fighter, faster than the P-40, but years 
younger as a type than the Spitfire and the 
Messerschmitt, It has greater gun range than 
the foreign jobs (cannon). But still I say 
it is a younger and newer type and not proven 
as the foreign jobs. Hence I select the Spit- 
fire or the Messerschmitt. 


Mr. President, if we had something 
else to attend to that required the opin- 
ion of a specialist; if this were a matter 
of health; if it were a matter of business 
or economics, we would consult a spe- 
cialist and listen to him. Why do we 
not do so in this instance? Why do we 
not find out about the matter? If we 
cannot get any action, I serve notice that 
I shall offer a resolution in a few days 
to try to ascertain what the conditions 
are. Listen to this. I quote: 


You can fool around all you please with 
nonsense figures attributed to American 
fighters as to speed, etc., but if I had to fight 
today—now—in the air over Europe, I would 
select one of the foreign fighters. I don't 
think I could offset their greater speed and 
greater fire power with an American ship. 

If Mr. Knudsen opposes scrapping the 
Allison engine because it would be uneco- 
nomical to break and introduce a new model, 
I take issue with him. More engines of the 
same type won’t enable American pilots to 
outperform the foreign fighters. 

We are in approximately the same relative 
position today as we were in 1917. Our fac- 
tories were flooded with orders for foreign 
equipment, and we didn’t have the right 
kind of an American aircraft engine. So we 
built the Liberty engine. It was the best 
automobile engine that ever flew an airplane. 
The Liberty became useful and reliable in 
or about 1921. 

Hard-headed Americans recommended then 
(1917) that we build an American version 
of the existing and tried Hispano-Suiza or 
the Rolls-Royce “Eagle.” But no; we hadn't 
developed an engine prior to the war and we 
didn’t have the one we built until after the 
war was over. 


Major Williams continues: 


If I had my way, I would take a sample 
German Daimler-Benz engine, of which the 
British have plenty (captured) and build 
that engine over here without much ado. 
The Rolls-Royce engine won't fit our Ameri- 
can needs of mass production. It is a fine 
engine but it’s not modern in the produc- 
tion angle. Furthermore, it is an upright 
engine—cylinders upright and the crankcase 
on the bottom. Those cylinders are right 
where a pilot needs visibility. 

The Daimler-Benz is an inverted 12-cylin- 
der engine. It has no carburetor. 


Listen to this: 

No icing of carburetor. That’s modern. 
With no orthodox carburetor, a fighter 
equipped with the Daimler-Benz can take off 
as soon as the engine is turning over. Don't 
try that with any carburetored engine. You'll 
break your neck. It's getting off in a hurry 
that’s important. 


I say it is important. We read every 
day that the purpose of the combatants 
in Europe is to surprise the other fellow 
on the ground. The newspapers stated 
yesterday that Germany claimed to have 
destroyed, I think it was, 8 or 10 British 
airplanes on the ground. 

What about our American radial air-cooled 
engines? Best in the world. It's the only 
engine we have for all kinds of work. But it’s 
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not fast enough, and no ship equipped with 
an air-cooled radial engine has held the 
world’s top-speed record within 20 years. 
Why? Because it is not suitable for super- 
speed racers or fighters. The air-cooled peo- 
ple will howl about this, but let them get out 
and beat the present world’s speed record 
(469 miles per hour) and I'll withdraw my 
ent. 
American airmen— 


Mr. President, think of this: The men 
who fly the ships, he says— 
have pleaded for the Government to sponsor 
and build a modern streamlined liquid- 
cooled engine. It’s the answer for American 
fighters. We know it and have so told the 
country for years. The best liquid-cooled 
engine we ever had was the Curtiss 12 in 
1923. We scrapped it and put all our engine 
eggs in one basket labeled “air cooled.” And 
if anyone wants to argue about the part lob- 
bying and money played in that scrapping, I'll 
answer that one, too. 


That is a pretty serious challenge. “If 
anyone wants to argue about the part 
lobbying and money played in that 
scrapping, I will answer that one, too,” 
he says. 

We had better find out whether our 
country is being “taken for a ride.” We 
were talking about the farmers a little 
while ago, and it is too bad that some of 
the profiteers cannot share a little of 
what they get with the farmer. 

The writer concludes his article with 
this remark: 


It's too late to build a brand new, liquid- 
cooled, speed engine in this country now. 
We can build proven foreign speed engines, 
And no American fighter plane pilot cares 
a hoot where the engine originated, pro- 
vided it gives him the speed and perform- 
ance he hasn’t got now. 


Mr. President, I am praying and hop- 
ing that we will not get into this World 
War, but I cannot close my eyes to the 
fact that we are at the present time con- 
siderably in it; we are a partner with 
Britain in many ways. America has 
changed her course from isolation to in- 
tervention, and is not simply meddling 
but has become an active participant in 
European affairs, diplomatically and 
economically, and has taken sides in this 
conflict by opening up her shipyards for 
Britain, furnishing Britain equipment, 
airplanes, and ships; and now the Gov- 
ernment has seized the ships of the Axis 
Powers in our ports; it has thrown neu- 
trality out the window and is now con- 
templating convoying British ships. 
Having this condition in mind, recog- 
nizing the realities of the situation, I 
want to know if what Major Williams 
says is true. 

Mr. President, I am speaking for the 
pilots of America who will be fighting 
your battle and mine, if we become in- 
volved in war. Are we building inferior 
fighting planes? He says we are. If our 
men are to do any fighting, they are en- 
titled to the best ships America can pro- 
duce not only for themselves but for the 
land they will defend. 

Mr. President, I close with this 
thought: The grafter and the chiseler, 
the man who is making money out of 
this period had better look out, and if 
there are those in authority who are fall- 
ing down and are failing to meet the 
challenge now presented in relation to 
fighting airplanes, they had better look 
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out. We do not want any more gold- 
braid artists in the Navy and the Army 
who have their eyes closed. This is a 
time for men of vision, and when we 
pay large salaries and when we enlist 
the services of men to prepare the de- 
fense of America we expect results; we 
do not want another fiasco such as oc- 
curred in the World War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the committee amendment 
as modified with respect to parity prices. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I desire 
very briefly to state my position with re- 
spect to the pending amendment, which, 
if adopted, will more than double the 
parity payments for certain agricultural 
products. The time has come, I think, 
Mr. President, to consider where we are 
going. In 1941 agriculture will receive, 
without the increase provided in the 
pending bill, the sum of $1,036,958,000, in- 
cluded in the agricultural bill. This, 
compared to $58,000,000 for agricultural 
purposes received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1933, is an increase of almost 
20 times. 

Mr. President, there is no Member of 
the Senate more desirous of promoting 
the true interests of agriculture than is 
the Senator from Virginia, Throughout 
a rather long political career as State 
senator, as Governor of my State, and 
as United States Senator, I have done 
everything in my power to promote the 
interests of the farmers of my State and 
of the Nation; but I do not believe, Mr. 
President, it is either to the interest 
of the farmers or to the interest of the 
people of America to make large in- 
creases in nondefense spending at this 
time when great financial strain and re- 
sponsibility rest upon this country be- 
cause of colossal disbursements for de- 
fense and other obligations which the 
Nation has undertaken. 

I, of course, think that, in view of the 
enlarged Budget as compared to 1933, 
agriculture is entitled to an increased ap- 
propriation, but I do not believe, con- 
sidering the conditions which confront 
us, that now is the time to make an in- 
crease in nondefense spending. 

I wish further to say, Mr. President, 
that I have always favored the soil-con- 
servation program, because I believe that 
program is soundly founded; I believe it 
is based upon good common sense, that 
it is constructive, and results in benefit 
to agriculture. 

The pending appropriation bill, if en- 
acted in its present form, will add ap- 
proximately $444,000,000 to the Budget 
estimates. That amount will be above 
the estimates carried in the President’s 
Budget for cash expenditures for the year 
1942 if this bill shall be passed in its 
present form. If this bill is enacted in 
its present form, the spending for non- 
defense purposes will be increased—as- 
suming that other items in the Budget 
are not increased—by an amount of 
$500,000,000 for the year 1942 as com- 
pared to the year 1941; and this non- 
defense spending will exceed the non- 
defense spending for any year in the his- 
tory of this country except when the sol- 
diers’ bonus was paid. 

After allowing for the normal cost of 
the operations of the Army and Navy, 
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and eliminating what may be termed 
emergency defense spending, the nonde- 
fense expenditures for 1942, in the event 
this bill is passed, will reach $8,500,000,- 
000, which is $300,000,000 in excess of 
the Treasury’s estimate of the revenue. 
That is to say, every single dollar of our 
gigantic and colossal expenditures for 
national defense and aid to Great Britain 
will be added to the public debt. 

We shall soon have in prospect, Mr. 
President, a public debt of $100,000,000,- 
000. The debt is now approaching $50,- 
000,000,000, and we have appropriated 
and authorized for defense the sum of 
$40,000,000,000, all of which must be fi- 
nanced by additional borrowings. Other 
appropriations for defense and for aid to 
England will follow; so we may look for- 
ward in the near future, in view of ap- 
propriations already made, to a minimum 
Federal debt of $100,000,000,000, with 
the prospect and the strong probability 
that the Federal debt will greatly exceed 
that figure before deficit financing is 
stopped. 

Some may not view with alarm a debt 
of $100,000,000,000. Some may think 
that those of us who call attention to it 
are doing a useless thing at this time. 
But, after all, Mr. President, $100,000,- 
000,000 is the value of all the property in 
20 average States of the Union. The av- 
erage value of our States, including the 
actual value of all the property in them, 
is $5,000,000,000; so this debt is the value 
of 20 average States. It is three times 
the actual value of all farm lands, includ- 
ing farm equipment and farm buildings. 
The interest on this debt at the present 
rate will be two and a half billion dollars, 
and this interest alone will be nearly 
three times as much as the total cost of 
Government was in 1915. 

Before the World War we owed $1,000,- 
000,000. In this day of crisis I think, as 
a matter of patriotism and public sac- 
rifice we must refrain from asking from 
the Public Treasury additional amounts 
for nondefense spending. Where will it 
end? There are only three ways: First, 
repudiation; second, uncontrolled infla- 
tion; third, to pay the debt and the inter- 
est—pay it by the sweat and toil of the 
American people out of taxes exacted by 
the Government. 

I think the farmers of this country 
are more interested in a solvent and 
stable Government than are the mem- 
bers of almost any other class of our 
citizens. I do not believe that a ma- 
jority of the farmers of America are 
willing to ask their Government at this 
time of great peril, at this time of colos- 
sal expenditures for defense, for great 
increases in the payments they are now 
receiving. To do so will serve as an 
invitation to other branches of the Gov- 
ernment to make similar demands in 
excess of the Budget estimates, 

Mr. President, this increase in parity 
payments is not approved by the Budget 
Bureau. It is not approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is not ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and was not included in the estimates 
which were submitted to Congress by the 
Chief Executive. It will, as I have 
stated, mean an additional cash expend- 
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iture of $444,000,000 in the year 1942 
above the Budget estimates. 

Mr, President, we must not overlook 
the fact that agriculture will greatly 
benefit by the appropriations in the 
lease-lend bill. There is $8,300,000,000 
of available appropriations under the 
Lease-Lend Act; and agricultural prod- 
ucts have been declared among the com- 
modities that may be purchased under 
that act. Agriculture will likewise bene- 
fit by the increased purchasing power 
of the people of America occasioned by 
the vast sums which are now being spent 
for defense. Therefore, to defeat this 
Senate committee amendment, Mr. Pres- 
ident, simply means that the amount for 
parity payments will still be carried in 
the bill as passed by the House, the same 
amount that was approved by the Con- 
gress last year. - 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall cast my vote against the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment for parity funds has been 
fully discussed; and I doubt that any- 
thing said on the floor of the Senate at 
this time will affect the action of the Sen- 
ate. There are one or two tables 
which shed considerable light on this 
subject which I think should appear in 
the Record, not only to explain the rea- 
sons which actuated the committee in 
recommending these increases, but also 
for the benefit and information of those 
in other divisions of the Government 
who may pass upon this question. 

Last year, when the then Secretary 
of Agriculture, now the Vice President 
of the United States, came before the 
Appropriations Committee, he brought 
with him two Sears, Roebuck catalogs. 
One was for the year 1913, in the parity 
period. The other was for the year 
1940. By breaking down the prices of 
various necessities of life that appeared 
in those catalogs in terms of the number 
of pounds or bushels of the commodity 
that the farmer produces, it was easy 
for even a wayfaring man to see the dis- 
crimination which has been practiced 
against the farmer in the tremendous 
increase of the cost of manufactured 
products as compared with the price the 
farmer receives in the market place for 
the things he has to sell. This was the 
simplest explanation of parity and the 
disadvantages under which the farmer is 
laboring, as compared with other groups, 
I have ever seen. 

Last year I included in the RECORD 
a copy of that table. This year we have 
brought the table down to date. Time 
will not permit me to go through all 
the various commodities required to be 
exchanged for the various articles that 
it is necessary for the farmer to pur- 
chase; but a study of this table will 
show that their purchase requires more 
bushels of wheat and more pounds of 
cotton in 1941, after this defense pro- 
gram—which the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] says should solve the farm 
problem—has been under way for a year, 
than it did in January of 1940, 

I will take up just one or two of these 
items, and then I shall ask to have the 
table inserted in the RECORD. 
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INJUSTICE TO THE FARMER 


Take the case of a man’s pair of over- 
: alls—and even a farmer has to have 
‘ overalls, unless he is to be arrested for 
public indecency. In 1913 a pair of over- 
alls, when translated into bushels of 
. wheat, could have been obtained for nine- 
tenths of a bushel of wheat. In 1940, last 
year, it required 1.2 bushels of wheat to 
get the same pair of overalls; but in Jan- 
uary of 1941 the wheat farmer was re- 
quired to pay 1.4 bushels of wheat to get 
the same pair of overalls for the product 
of his toil. 

Now let us consider a pair of women’s 
shoes; and even any foe of this amend- 
ment will admit the farmer’s wife is en- 
titled to have a pair of shoes occasion- 
ally. In 1913, in the parity period, 15 
pounds of cotton could have been ex- 
changed by the farmer for a pair of shoes 
for his wife. In January of last year it 
required 28 pounds of cotton to obtain 


the same pair of shoes. In January of 
this good year the cotton farmer was 
compelled to exchange 29.6 pounds of 
cotton to get a pair of shoes for his wife. 
And bear in mind the cotton farmer has 
reduced his acreage about 15,000,000 acres 
since the parity period. 

Mr. President, that brings this whole 
question of parity down to such simple 
terms that any person on earth who has 
the slightest desire to do so should be able 
to see the position in which the wheat 
farmers and the cotton farmers of this 
country are placed when they take their 
crops to the market place to exchange 
for the bare necessities of life. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator recog- 
nize that he is using an unfair illustra- 
tion when he compares cotton and shoes? 
According to the Secretary of Labor, the 
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people in the South do not wear shoes. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have commented on 
that observation heretofore, and I will 
not do so at this time. 

I hope that Members of the Senate who 
desire to deal fairly with every part of 
the United States and every segment of 
our population will tomorrow get this 
table relating, as it does, to cotton, corn, 
wheat, wool, and beef, and see how in 
the case of corn and in the case of wheat 
and in the case of cotton the producers 
of those commodities today have to ex- 
change from about 25 to 100 percent 
more for the bare necessities of life than 
was the case in 1913, in the parity period. 

I ask that the table be printed in the 
Recor at this place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Farm products equivalent in value to specified commodities, Jan. 15, 1913, 1940, and 1941 


Commodities Unit 


Pounds of cotton 


Pounds of wool 


Pounds of beef 


1913 | 1940 


Farm products 


Pounds of hogs 


Bushels of wheat Bushels of corn 


1941 

4.7 7.2 7.4 8.1 2.6 2. 2 10.5 83 8.4] 14.0 9.6 0.7) 09) 10) 1.1 1.4 1.2 

5.8] 10.1] 10. 5 3.8 3.0 3.2 14.7 II. 8 10.3) 167) 13.7 9 1.2 14) 14 1. 9 1.8 

102.0 | 179.0 | 193.1 | 66.0] 64.0 58.3 262.0 [ 217. 5 181.0 | 348.0 | 251.4 | 15.8 21.4 25.0 25.0 34.0 26 

15.0 28.0 29.6 9.9 10.0 8.9 41.0 33.4 27.0 54.0 38.6 24| 33| 3.83.7 5.3 5.0 

17.0 | 36.0 | 33.9 | 11.8 13.0 10.2 62.6] 38.1| 31.0 70.5| 44.1 27| 43| 4.4 4.2 6.9 5.7 

7.9 18.7 | 18.9 5.2 6.7 5. 7 27.0] 21.3) 14.0 36. 5] 24.7 12) 22| 25) 1.9 3.6 3.2 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It will be observed 
that while the producers of the export 
crops are at a greater disparity than a 
year ago, the producers of those crops 
consumed domestically are much better 
off, and some commodities, especially 
wool and beef, are above parity and 
stronger than in 1913. This strengthens 
the contention that unless something is 
done for the farmers producing those 
export commodities they will suffer great 
hardship this year. 

Mr. President, the argument has been 
made that the increasing consumption 
due to defense efforts would help the 
farmer, that people in the defense plants, 
whose wages are rapidly increasing—and 
I think that is not disputed—will buy 
more products of the farmer’s toil, and, 
therefore, cause the prices of the farmer 
to rise. 

THE FARMER GETS ONLY CRUMBS 


I have in my hand a very interesting 
table, which shows what the farmer re- 
ceives for the finished product which the 
defense worker buys. For example, let 
us take a loaf of whole-wheat bread, 
In January 1941, while everything else 
was going up, that loaf of bread was 
cheaper than it was in January 1940, 
bearing out the statement I made yes- 
terday that the farm income in Febru- 
ary 1941 was much lower than the farm 
income in February 1940. 

The average price of that loaf of 
whole-wheat bread in January 1940 was 
9.3 cents, and in January 1941 it had 
fallen to 9.1 cents a loaf. What is the 


farmer’s part of it? In 1940 he received 
as his share 1.3 cents, though he had 
produced all the wheat that had gone 
into the loaf of bread. In January 1941 
he received only 1.1 cents for the wheat 
which went into that loaf of bread, a 
reduction of one-fifth of a cent in the 
meager part the farmer shares in the 
total price of the loaf of bread. 

Now, let us take a package of cigar- 
ettes, The retail price is 12.8 cents, the 
same this year that it was in 1940, and 
the farmer gets 142 cents for the tobacco 
which goes into that package of cigar- 
ettes. 

In the case of a cotton shirt or dress, 
the retail price is the same in 1941 that it 


was in 1940, but the farmer, who received 
7.6 cents for the cotton in that $1 dress 
in January 1940, receives only 7 cents 
for the cotton that goes into the dress 
in 1941. Yet we are told by those oppos- 
ing the pending amendment that the de- 
fense spending is going to take care of 
this situation. It just will not do it in 
the case of products formerly exported 
and of which we have great surpluses. 

I ask to have this table printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Farmer’s share of consumer's dollar 


Retail item Unit 
White Bread 5. = 5c enccadbaannduntin 1-pound loaf....... 
Whole-wheat bread.. inks 5 Joa 
Corn flakes 8-ounce package... 
Cotton shirt, S 
Cigarettes i Package of 20. 


J E anuary|January|January|January|Januar, 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 


Percent farmer’s 
share of retail 
price 


Retail price Farmer's share 


7.7 7.9 16 18 
9.1 9.3 12 14 
7.1 7.0 18 17 
100. 0 100.0 7 7.6 
12.8 12.8 12 12 


11934 data used from special study by Federal Trade Commission, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I might add a little item 


to what has been stated by the Senator. 


It takes now about 5 quarts of milk to 
make 1 pound of Cheddar cheese. In 
1939 for the milk which went into a pound 
of Cheddar cheese the farmer received 
between 9 and 10 cents, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 


THE FARMER ESSENTIAL IN DEFENDING THE 
NATION 


Mr. President, it has been said here 
that we must curtail everything that is a 
nondefense item of expenditure. If there 
is any absolute essential in carrying on 
any war or any theory of defense it is food 
to eat and fiber to wear, and the lack of 
food and fiber has determined the result 
of more wars than all implements of death 
fashioned by the hand of man from the 
time the first club was carved or the first 
slingshot was made down to the tanks 
and airplanes of today. Food and fiber 
are absolute essentials. Go back to the 
tragic fratricidal strife of the sixties, 
when the Southern States were at war 
against the other States of the Union. 
That war might have lasted to this hour 
if Sheridan had not made the Shenan- 
doah Valley uninhabitable and Sherman 
had not absolutely destroyed the great 
granary of the Confederacy—my own 
State of Georgia—by ravaging it with fire 
and sword. Hunger and rags defeated 
the South, not the immensely superior 
3 and equipment arrayed against 

er. 

During the World War, Germany, 
though ringed about with enemies, re- 
sisted them all for 4 years, until all of 
the food and the fiber were gone, and 
then Germany collapsed. 

These modern implements for which 
we are spending huge sums are impor- 
tant, but the Greeks have shown that 
they are not absolutely essential to de- 
fense. Take food and fiber away from 
the Greeks and they would have to capit- 
ulate to the Italians tomorrow, though 
they have not lost a battle. 

I make the prediction that when the 
present war comes to a conclusion it will 
not be brought to an end solely on ac- 
count of the billions of dollars worth of 
airplanes and tanks we are manufactur- 
ing to send across the seas, but the war 
will end when Germany has a crop fail- 
ure, or Russia cuts off their source of 
supply, and when either of those things 
happens, or both of them happen, the 
German people will get rid of Hitler 
much faster than they got rid of Kaiser 
Wilhelm in 1918, when they collapsed, 
hungry and naked. If there is any one 
thing which should be clear to any stu- 
dent of history, or any man so ignorant 
he could not read a history but has some 
common sense, it is the fact that food and 
fiber are absolute necessities in any de- 
fense program, to wage any war, or to 
aid any country that is engaged in war. 

This amendment seeks to provide funds 
to keep in business the men who are able 
to furnish this country and those we 
would aid, with these absolute necessities. 

Mr, President, I was much impressed 
by the solicitude of the Senator from 
Ohio for the President of the United 
States. He said that the Senate should 
defeat the pending amendment because 
it might compel the President of the 
United States to veto the bill. I stated 
yesterday that I did not know the views 
of the President of the United States on 
this matter, but I venture to assert that 
the President would not veto this bill 
if it carried twice as much money in it 
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as it does for parity payment appro- 
priations. When it is placed on his 
desk the situation in the farm homes of 
this country will be brought to his at- 
tention at the same time. I believe he 
would go much further than the Con- 
gress has shown a disposition to go when 
he studies the farm picture in detail. 

I ask that the clerk read a state- 
ment, to me a very striking statement, 
from one of the President’s most nota- 
ble addresses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I would ask no one to defend a democ- 
racy which in turn would not defend 
everyone in the Nation against want and 
privation. The strength of this Nation shall 
not be diluted by the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to protect the economic well-being 
of its citizens. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if this 
effort to protect the economic well-being 
of the farmers of this country is not in 
absolute accord with the expressed 
views of the President of the United 
States as stated by him last December, 
then I am unable to understand what 
that statement means. 

There has been opposition, not only 
on the floor of the Senate, but in the 
press of the country, to this amend- 
ment. I have noticed in particular each 
year, when the Senate has been con- 
sidering parity appropriations, that some 
of the great metropolitan press in the 
great cities of this country denounce 
efforts to obtain this small measure of 
justice for the farmers, particularly in 
New York, where, as I showed yester- 
day, the average wage scale is $1.80 an 
hour for skilled labor—and I do not be- 
grudge a cent of it. 

I have in my hand an editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of 
Monday in which they castigate the 
committee for recommending these sug- 
gested increases in appropriations. The 
editorial is headed “Nondefense extrav- 
agance” and employs very much the 
same argument as that used by the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Virginia in opposing this amend- 
ment. 

This article, however, does go further 
and say: 

Washington cannot hope to teach the Na- 
tion to make the sacrifices that are now 
necessary if it fails in its own actions to 
take the leadership. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator have 
any available statistics showing the num- 
ber of hours the farmer works per day 
and what he receives per day? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not have 
such statistics with respect to all the 
commodities. I did go into that question 
with respect to cotton at one time, and 
I found it had been estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture that it re- 
quired approximately 1 hour’s toil to pro- 
duce 1 pound of cotton, and at that time 
cotton was bringing 942 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMITH. I think such statistics 
would be instructive to those who have 
sense enough and patriotism enough to 
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look at a thing without being governed 
by their localities and their bosses. I 
should like to have some real figures 
showing the number of hours the farmer 
works and what average pay he receives 
per hour. I have just returned from the 
Senate restaurant, and I saw some evi- 
dence of the farmer’s production that 
helped me considerably, and I think it is 
helping others here. 

What does the farmer receive per hour 
for his work and how many hours per 
day does he work? We ought to have 
figures on that. We also should have a 
comparison between the hours the 
farmer works and the amount he re- 
ceives per hour, so we can make com- 
parison with those in the cities who are 
working 40 hours a week and who are 
protected by the minimum-wage law. I 
should like to have those figures so a 
comparison can be made. I shall try to 
get them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry, but I do 
not have them with respect to all the 
various agricultural commodities. 

The editorial to which I referred, Mr. 
President, says that this is the hour of 
sacrifice, of national sacrifice, and that 
therefore this amendment in behalf of 
the farmer should be voted down in the 
name of the national sacrifice. It is said 
the funds carried in the amendment are 
not needed. But I happened to look in 
the Sunday magazine section of the same 
newspaper, the New York Times, and I 
saw an article written by a man who is 
evidently paid to write for the newspaper 
on agricultural subjects because they 
think he is an expert. He writes: 

None of the basic problems of agriculture 
will be solved by the stimulus war buying 
may give to the farmers’ market and some 
thoughtful observers are apprehensive lest 
the war create new economic dislocations 
that will bring distress to producers of food 
and fiber. 

Surpluses are the chief problem of the 
American farmer. Surpluses keep down 
prices. When he sells his product at de- 
pressed price levels and buys the things he 
needs to buy at high-price levels, agriculture 
becomes groggy. 


Mr. President, I might state that any 
other segment of national life would be- 
come groggy if it had to sell its products 
at depressed price levels and buy at 
high-price levels. This includes the New 
York Times. 

It (agriculture) has been groggy ever since 
the great depression, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been prescribing a strong 
restorative compounded of crop loans and 
marketing quotas, 

* * . . . 

Whether due to overproduction or under- 

consumption, the fact remains— 


This is written by a man the New York 
Times is paying to write for it as an agri- 
cultural] expert— 
the fact remains that for more than a decade 
the farmer has not been able to find a market 
for his product at prices that covered the 
cost of production, 


Yet I turn over to the editorial page 
and find an editorial which says that the 
farmer is so well off that we need not help 
him at all. Is it the view of this editorial 
writer that the farmer should be happy 
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to sell his products at less than it costs 
to produce them? I shall not read all 
this article, though it is tremendously in- 
teresting. It goes on to show how the 
war in Europe has intensified some of 
the adverse aspects of the farm situation, 


[From the New York Times of March 31, 1941] 
NONDEFENSE EXTRAVAGANCE 

The Senate Appropriations Committee is 
advocating a farm bill that will cost $1,340,- 
000,000, This is $450,000,000 higher than the 
House bill, $445,000,000 higher than the 
President’s Budget recommendations and 
$304,000,000 higher than last year’s appro- 
priations. And the Senate committee has 
done this at the very time that the annual 
report of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration shows that farm buying power 
in the year 1939-40 was 72 percent above the 
level of 1932 and equal to that of 1929. 

This tremendous and inexcusable farm sub- 
sidy—the largest in history is being pushed 
through the Senate at a time when, because 
of the terrific and unavoidable burden of 
defense, it is of the utmost urgency that non- 
defense expenditures be cut to the bone. It 
is being pushed through at a time when the 
President has repeatedly called for sacrifices 
from “every one of us.” But the “national 
will to sacrifice” for which he has called has 
still to reach the appropriation committees 
of Congress. Our lawmakers and Govern- 
ment officials who are offering such fine pre- 
cepts on this point are setting wretched ex- 
amples. They are afraid to affront a single 
important pressure group. The members of 
these groups, so far from being among the 
“every one of us” who is to make sacrifices, 
are to get unprecedented subsidies from the 
Public Treasury. 

Washington cannot hope to teach the Na- 
tion to make the sacrifices that are now 
necessary if it fails in its own actions to take 
the leadership, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio, in his apparent effort 
to prejudice this question, has sought to 
prove that certain States and certain 
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Mr. President, I ask to have this edi- 
torial and extracts from this article 
printed side by side in parallel columns 
at this point as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


[From the New York Times of March 30, 1941] 


Our Basic FARM PROBLEMS UNCHANGED BY 
War SPENDING—AMOUNT ESTIMATED FOR 
Buyinc or Foops Is Low AND SURPLUSES ARE 
STILL A Bic Factor 


(By Luther A. Huston) 


None of the basic problems of agriculture 
will be solved by the stimulus war buying 
may give to the farmers’ market and some 
thoughtful observers are apprehensive lest 
the war create new economic dislocations that 
will bring distress to producers of food and 
fiber. 

Surpluses are the chief problem of the 
American farmer. Surpluses keep down 

tices. When he sells his product at de- 
pressed-price levels and buys the things he 
needs to buy at high-price levels, agriculture 
becomes groggy. 

It has been groggy ever since the great 
depression and the Federal Government has 
been prescribing a strong restorative com- 
pounded of crop loans and marketing quotas. 
Some argue that the cure has caused fresh 
ills, while others have professed to see signs 
that agriculture was coming back. 


WAR A CONFUSIN” FACTOR 


Whether due to over-production or under- 
consumption, the fact remains that for more 
than a decade the farmer has not been able 
to find a market for his product at prices 
that covered the cost of production. Cur- 
tailed consumption due to a subnormal na- 
tional income, faulty distribution and other 
causes have reduced the farmer’s income from 
domestic sales. A shrinking export market 
lopped off other dollars from his income. 
Debts and interest, mounting taxes, plant de- 
preciation, and high-replacement costs were 
other factors in a situation that sent farm- 
ers clamoring for relief. 

The war in Europe has intensified some 
of the adverse features of the situation but it 
promises a measure of alleviation for others. 

The general outlook for the American 
farmer, in the light of the war situation, 
would appear to be about as follows: 

His aggregate income probably will be in- 
creased by purchases of food commodities for 
the countries we have pledged ourselves to 
aid as a tenet of our national-defense policy, 
and by the market expansion that will result 
from our own defense program. 

Producers of basic crops, however, will get 
no share or only a limited share of the in- 
creased income that will result from the 
war situation, particularly in the matter of 
export markets for crop surpluses. 

Now the export market has virtually dis- 
appeared. Hitler has swallowed up countries 
that used to be customers for our wheat. 
Italy is not in the market any more. Britain 
finds it more advantageous to spend her 
money here for guns and get her wheat from 
Canada, which has a surplus large enough to 
supply all the world demands. 

For every 3 bushels of wheat now for 
sale the world offers a market for only 1. 
War in Europe has tightened rather than 
loosened this situation, and the American 
wheat grower finds no answer to his problems 
in the war markets. 

What is true of wheat is true also of cotton 
and rice and tobacco, in greater or less degree. 
Thus four of the basic products of American 
agriculture find no boon in wartime con- 
ditions. 


commodities receive all these parity pay- 
ments. Everyone who knows anything 
about the farm program knows it has 
been a two-pronged program, The parity 
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payment goes to certain basic products. 
The section 32 fund goes to take care of 
surpluses of other commodities. The 
Senator from Ohio in making the argu- 
ment about the distribution of the parity 
funds did not even refer to the $235,- 
000,000 that was appropriated to take 
care of all the other surplus commodi- 
ties that might so accumulate as to have 
a depressing price effect. He will not be 
able to array the producer of one com- 
modity against the producer of another 
or the farmers of one Section against 
those of another. The farmers know too 
much about this bill to be deceived. 

Mr. President, I cannot be impressed 
with the idea that this is the hour of 
sacrifice for the American farmer alone. 
This thing of national sacrifice has been 
discussed merely objectively, and in the 
abstract, until the agricultural appro- 
priation bill was reached. When we had 
up the question here of drafting indus- 
try if it did not cooperate in the defense 
program, the Senator from Ohio voted 
against that amendment, implying that 
it was no time for any sacrifice on the 
part of industry, and that it was his de- 
sire that the Government should have no 
control whatever over industry that 
might not cooperate in the program. 
The New York Times denounced me and 
the draft industry amendment in several 
editorials without in anywise referring to 
need for national sacrifice. 

When we had before us here the ques- 
tion of repealing the law which limited 
profits on defense manufactures, on 
tanks and ships, to 8 percent, and the 
proposal to repeal the measure that lim- 
ited the profits on the manufacture of 
airplanes to 12 percent, I do not recall 
that there was any great discussion on 
the Senate floor that this was an hour 
of sacrifice, and that we should limit the 
profits of industry to 8 percent or to any 
other percent. Neither the New York 
Times or the Senator from Ohio found 
in that situation any occasion for sacri- 
fice on the part of capital and industry. 

The entire limitation on profits was 
repealed, and I think my voice, and that 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Apams], and perhaps that of one other 
Senator, were the only voices that were 
raised against that repeal when it was 
pending on the floor of the Senate. 

It is when we come down to the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill that we hear 
that this is the time of sacrifice, and 
the “Committee on National Sacrifices,” 
going out to find the lamb to lead to the 
altar, have got the old-time lamb, that has 
been put on the altar and sacrificed over 
and over again—the American farmer— 
and who would be extinct today if he 
did not have more lives than are gen- 
erally attributed to a cat. 

When this “committee on sacrifices” 
went out, its members did not stop in 
front of the marble portals of capital 
and industry. I showed yesterday that 
the profits of industry and the dividends 
that were distributed in 1940 were greater 
than they had been since 1929. The 
members tip-toed past the solid temple 
of labor, where higher wages are being 
paid than labor ever received before in 
the history of this country. 
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They walked down the road and out 
in the hinterlands until they came to the 
humblest, poorest habitation in the whole 
land. They stopped there in front of 
this house with holes in its screens, if in 
truth the house had any screens on it at 
all. There was this house, with the 
windowpanes out and with pieces of card- 
board in place of the windowpanes to 
keep out the winter wind. They stopped 
before this house, a house with holes in 
the roof and with its porch sagging. The 
committee stopped there, and I know 
they must have wondered if old Reuben 
was still alive in that house and able to 
live there. But there to that house they 
came to find the lamb to bring to the 
altar of sacrifice. And they said, 
“Reuben, are you there?” We can imag- 
ine Reuben saying, “Yes; I am still here, 
but I am in a mighty bad way.” And 
when they found he was not altogether 
dead, they beat the tom-tom of economy 
and said, “Come out, Reuben, come out. 
Put on your old, patched overalls, your 
overalls on which you cannot tell where 
the patches begin and original material 
leaves off; get on your old hat with the 
hole in the crown; put on your shoes with 
your toes sticking out through the ends 
of them, and come out here, because we 
have signally honored you. You are 
going to be the sacrifice in the national- 
defense program. 

“Some persons are asking for $150,000,- 
000 for the 32,000,000 of you, and we de- 
cided that in the name of economy you 
are to be the sacrifice, and we want you 
to come out and accept this honor.” 

Mr. President, the farmer of the 
United States deserves much better 
treatment than that at the hands of the 
American Congress. I undertook to 
point out here yesterday how every ele- 
ment in this country had received the 
benefit of artificial devices that had been 
passed by the Congress, except the farm- 
er. I am willing to join the Senator 
from Ohio who says we should have a 
different farm plan, if he will just get 
one. I also think we ought to have one. 
But we have not been able to get those 
suggested enacted into law. 


The farmer should not be the only 
sacrificial offering. He has not yet had 
a single cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. It 
has not been necessary to repeal any lim- 
itation on his profits, for the producers 
of many commodities are selling below 
the cost of production. He has no farm 
board as the equivalent of the Labor Re- 
lations Board to protect him against 
speculators, unfair trade practices, and 
decreasing income. He has never gone 
on strike in an attempt to starve the 
consumer into higher prices. He has no 
floor under his wages nor ceiling over 
his hours, but in the nature of things 
toils unremittingly from daybreak until 
setting sun. 

He pays his share of the cost of legis- 
lation to afford security to other groups 
without enjoying that security. He has 
received the lowest income and enjoyed 
fewer of the benefits and blessings of 
modern-day civilization than any other 
group in the United States. Despite 
this, he is still the bulwark of the Na- 
tion, and is impervious to the subversive 
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influences which cause trouble and con- 
fusion in some other groups. 

If the Congress does not assert itself, 
the farm population of this country will 
become slaves in our economic system, 
though they have the same guaranties 
of equality in our political system that 
are possessed by any other group or class. 

The economist, Roger Babson, has 
never been particularly identified with 
those demanding farm relief, but in dis- 
cussing the effects of defense spending 
recently and the distribution of these 
funds he said: 

I don't see how labor and industry can 
look the farmer in the face. 


When we compare this modest amend- 
ment with the staggering sum of $40,- 
000,000,000 which has been provided for 
the entire defense program it is an in- 
finitesimal contribution to the defense of 
the United States to assure that we shall 
have plenty of food and fiber for what- 
ever may come. 

I will say further, Mr. President, that 
this sum will go to a group of people who 
are inherently conservative and who have 
the welfare of the Nation at heart. They 
know what it is to make sacrifices, but 
they should not be called upon to be the 
sole goat to die on the altar of the na- 
tional-defense program. I do not believe 
the sense of justice of the Senate will 
permit that to be done. 


DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, I wonder 
if it would be agreeable to the Senator 
from Georgia for me to submit a confer- 
ence report which we are anxious to 
transmit to the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How long would it 
take? 

Mr, ADAMS. It would take only a 
short time. 8 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. 

Mr. ADAMS submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4124) making deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 16 and 23. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 
33, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “except to the 
extent that the head of the department con- 
cerned shall determine that articles of food 
or clothing grown or produced in the United 
States or its possessions cannot be procured 
of satisfactory quality and in sufficient quan- 
tities and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Of the matter inserted by such amendment, 
strike out “June 30, 1942” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “expended”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Of the matter inserted by such amendment, 
strike out June 30, 1942” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “expended”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 6, 22, 
and 25. 

Alva B. ADAMS, 

CARTER GLASS, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

JAMES F, BYRNES, 

H. C. Lopez, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

C. A. WOODRUM, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Lovis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Gro. W. JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Colorado what disposition 
was made with respect to the controversy 
before the committee on the rehabilita- 
tion of a certain number of miles of the 
Alaskan Railroad. 

Mr. ADAMS. That situation involved 
this problem: The railroad from Seward, 
which is a port, to a point in the neigh- 
borhood of Anchorage, where the new air 
base is being established, was said by the 
Army authorities and by the general 
manager of the railroad to be in an un- 
satisfactory condition and to be subject 
to sabotage. The Army authorities and 
the House recommended the construction 
of a new line from Portage Bay to a 
junction with the present railroad, the 
new line to be only 14 miles long. It was 
estimated that the new line would cost 
$5,300,000. The committee of the Senate 
and the Senate disagreed with the sug- 
gestion of the House. Our view was that 
the existing road could and should be put 
in usable condition at this time, rather 
than that we should undertake the build- 
ing of a new line. The Senate conferees 
insisted on their position. The House 
conferees receded on every other amend- 
ment in the bill, with one or two minor 
exceptions, but they submitted a letter 
from the Secretary of War, together with 
certain other additional statements, and 
the House conferees would not recede. 
The Senate conferees were forced to re- 
cede, although believing that their posi- 
tion was correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would the new road, the 
construction of which is contemplated, 
parallel the old railroad in Alaska? 

Mr. ADAMS. It would form a junction 
with the present railroad. It would come 
from another bay, Portage Bay. It would 
mean the establishment of a new town 
and the building of tunnels which would 
be 2 or 242 miles long. 
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Our view was that 2 or 3 years would 
be required to build the new road. My 
judgment was that the new line would 
cost more than was estimated and that, 
in addition, it would be necessary to put 
the old road in condition from the stand- 
point of national defense while the new 
construction was being made. 

The Senate conferees were thoroughly 
convinced of the soundness of their posi- 
tion, but we were driven to the point 
where we had no alternative but to yield 
upon that one item. As I say, I am not 
supporting the view, but saying to the 
Senate, and to the Senator in particular, 
that I think it was an inescapable reces- 
sion. In other words, the Senate could 
not say to the House that we must have 
everything as we see it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I can appreciate the sit- 
uation in which the committee found it- 
self in conference with the committee of 
the House, but I should like to ask one 
further question. As I understand the 
position of the House of Representatives, 
it was based solely upon the testimony of 
the War Department officials. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct; and the 
Senate heard both sides. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, no in- 
dividual from Alaska, including the dele- 
gate from Alaska who represents that 
Territory in the House of Representa- 
tives, took the position represented by the 
conference report. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct. The 
Delegate from Alaska was in accord with 
the position taken by the Senate and the 
Senate conferees. 

Mr. LUCAS. What does the Senator 
believe the new railroad would cost over 
and above what the rehabilitation of the 
old road would cost? 

Mr. ADAMS. Of course, the Senator 
from Colorado is not an engineer. As an 
attorney, I have had some experience 
with estimates on construction, and I 
know that in my own State the construc- 
tion of tunnels usually costs three times 
as much as the estimates. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understood there was 
some testimony in the record along that 
line. 

Mr. ADAMS. There were certain 
guesses. When a tunnel is dug, it is im- 
possible to know in advance what may 
be encountered. Ordinarily estimates 
are made upon the assumption that 
there will be a continuity of conditions. 
Engineers told us that geological investi- 
gations had been made, as well as some 
drillings. Those who opposed the project 
said that there were certain glacial 
hazards. 

It is with a good deal of reluctance 
that we admit that we could not per- 
suade the House conferees to adopt what 
we were thoroughly convinced was a 
sound position. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Would not the con- 
struction of the tunnels and the new 
road put out of business the present 
town at the terminus of the railroad in 
Alaska? 

Mr. ADAMS. That was the feeling we 
had, but the town of Seward is a small 
port, and I am inclined to think that 
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during the next 2 years, while the tun- 
nels are being constructed, the existing 
road will have to be put in shape to 
operate. My first impression was that 
the project would simply wipe out the 
town of Seward. Now, I am inclined 
to think that it will continue, because 
what little agriculture and grazing is 
in that area is on the line of the exist- 


ing railroad. 
Mr. TRUMAN. That was my under- 
standing. I thought the expenditure 


was entirely unnecessary, and that it 
would probably cost more to build the 
new line than to put the old road in 
condition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report, 

The report was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 4124, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

In the House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 3, 1941, 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 6 and 22 to the bill (H. R. 4124) 
making deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priations for the national defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes, and concur therein; and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No, 25 
to said bill and concur therein with amend- 
ments, as follows: 

In line 6 of the matter Inserted by said 
amendment strike out “or near“; and 

After line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert: 

“FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY—FEDERAL HOUSING 

ADMINISTRATION 

“Administrative expenses; In addition to 
the funds made available to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration for administrative ex- 
penses by the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tien Act, 1941, not to exceed $390,555 of the 
defense housing insurance fund, created by 
the act entitled ‘An act to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved March 28, 1941 (Public Law 24, 77th 
Cong.), is hereby mude available for adminis- 
trative expenses of such Administration for 
the fiscal year 1941, including the objects 
specified under this head in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1941.“ 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the House 
amendment to Senate amendment No, 25. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ERVINE J. STENSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 432) for 
the relief of Ervine J. Stenson, which 
was, in line 15, after the word “question”, 
to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 


Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shal! be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Brown], I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment beginning on page 76, after line 5, 
as amended. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
think we should have a record vote on 
this amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Gerry O'Mahoney 
Aiken Gillette Overton 
Andrews Glass Pepper 
Austin Green Reed 

Bailey Guffey Russell 

Ball Gurney Sheppard 
Bankhead Hatch Shi 

Barbour Hayden Smith 
Barkley Herring Spencer 

Bilbo Hill Stewart 

Bone Holman Taft 

Brooks Hughes Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Burton La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Butier Langer Tobey 

Byrd Lee Truman 
Byrnes Lodge Tunnell 
Capper Lucas Van Nuys 
Caraway McCarran Wallgren 
Clark, Idaho McNary Wheeler 
Connaily Maloney Wiley 
Danaher Murdock Willis 
Ellender Murray 

George Norris 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 76, after line 
5, as amended. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I rise to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. I under- 
stand that a vote of “yea” will be in favor 
of the committee amendment proposing 
to increase the appropriation, and that a 
vote of “nay” would restore the House 
provision. 

a VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Ra Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNson], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 
If the senior Senator from California 
(Mr, JoHNSON] were present, he would 
vote “yea,” as I do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his name 
was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from California 
(Mr, Downey] and vote “yea.” 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
absent from the Senate because of a 
death in his family. I am advised that, 
5 present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bunker], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavrzl, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Scuwartz], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Ravciirre] are detained on impor- 
tant public business. I am advised that, 
if present and voting, these Senators 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from Tennessee 
LMr. McKettar], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Mean] are 
necessarily absent. I am advised that, if 
present and voting, these Senators would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] are unavoid- 
ably absent. 

Mr, AUSTIN. I announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Brewster] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. 

I also announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Davis] with the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, CHANDLER]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. WAGNER]. 

The Senators from Michigan and 
Pennsylvania are unavoidably detained. 

I am advised that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] 
would vote “yea” if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—61 
Adams Guffey Pe 
Aiken Gurney Reel 
Andrews ton Russell 
Bailey Hering Supre 
ey erring ead 
Ball Hill Smith 
Bankhead Holman Spencer 
Barkley Hughes Stewart 
Bilbo Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Bone La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Brooks Langer Thomas, 
Bulow Tobey 
Butler Lucas 
Byrnes McCarran Tunnell 
Capper McNary Van Nuys 
way Maloney Wallgren 
Clark, Idaho Murdock Wheeler 
Connally Murray Wiley 
Ellender Norris Willis 
O'Mahoney 
Gillette Overton 
NAYS—9 
Barton Gery E kedee 
n rry e 
Glass Taft 
NOT VOTING—25 
Brewster Bunker Clark, Mo. 
Bridges Chandler vis 
Chavez Downey 
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Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Johnson, Calif. Radcliffe Wagner 
Johnson, Colo. Reynolds Walsh 
McFarland Schwartz White 
McKellar Smathers 


Mead Tydings 


So the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while 
there is a full attendance of the Senate, 
I wish to make a brief statement as to 
the program for the next few days. 

Assuming that the pending bill be dis- 
posed of this afternoon, we shall have a 
session tomorrow, in the hope that we 
may dispose of the bill already passed 
by the House extending for a period of 
2 years the so-called Guffey Bituminous 
Coal Act. The subcommittee has been 
holding hearings on that bill and has re- 
ported its decision to the full committee, 
which will meet tomorrow morning. I 
realize that in order to take up that bill 
tomorrow it will require unanimous con- 
sent, but I hope that it will be possible 
to obtain such consent. If we can dispose 
of that measure, and also dispose of a 
treaty between this country and Mexico 
with respect to the reciprocal use of air- 
ports, which was reported today by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and is on 
the calendar, we will have nothing of any 
importance, so far as I can now see, until 
the 14th or 15th of April, which will be 
the Monday or Tuesday following Easter. 

Under those circumstances, next week 
Senators will be free to return to their 
homes or to take such vacation as they 
may wish. 

I desired the program to be outlined 
to the Senate so that Senators may un- 
derstand that we hope to be able to ob- 
tain a short vacation, at least for the next 
week, 

Mr. McNARY. However, it may be 
said that recesses of the Senate will con- 
era for only 3 days. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Oh, yes; we are not 
attempting to take and do not propose 
to take any 10 days’ recess or even a 
week’s recess; but it will be brought about 
by the usual 3-day process. 

Mr. McNARY. Of adjourning or re- 
cessing from Monday to Thursday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; of adjourning or 
recessing from Monday to Thursday and 
from Thursday to the following Monday. 
I hope we may be able to carry out that 
program. 

Mr. MALONEY rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I overlooked the fact 
that the Senator from Connecticut has a 
bill, the defense-housing bill, which I 
hope we can take up and dispose of this 
afternoon following the consideration of 
the pending appropriation bill. 

Mr. MALONEY. I thank the Senator. 

AMERICAN CONVOYS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to take up much time, but I do 
wish to call attention to a letter which 
I received this morning. The letter is 
dated April 2, 1941, and is from a gentle- 
man in Brooklyn, N. L., whe says: 

Iam an Alabamian, a Democrat by birth. 

He goes on to say: 


Grenville Clark has just sent out a petition 
for signature of persons who advocate the use 
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of American convoys. He is admitting in the 
petition that such measures are de facto war. 
I enclose a copy of the petition for your 
perusal, He is sincere in his position, but, 
as I see things, he’s wrong. 


The petition reads, in part, as follows: 
MarcH 31, 1941. 
A petition to the President of the United 
States 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

The undersigned citizens respectfully ask 
you to determine upon and direct prompt 
and decisive action to provide American con- 
voys to the British Isles and other places 
where the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and its allies need food and materials of war 
to continue their struggle. We assign the 
following reasons— 


I ask that the entire petition be placed 
in the Recorp, but I want particularly to 
call attention to a few statements in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manonsy in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the petition will be printed in the 
Record as requested. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire particularly 
to call attention to this statement: 

We do not believe that the mere turning 
over of our merchant vessels or warships for 
use by the British with their crews, or other 
measures short o2 American convoys, will be 
enough to ensure successful resistance to 
Hitler’s campaign against the British ship- 
ping. 

Third. We recognize that the action for 
which we petition will involve a state of 
war, declared or undeclared. We think, how- 
ever, that it is time to quit trying to have 
it both ways. We should no longer declare, 
on the one hand, our determination that 
Hitler mus“ be defeated, and yet fail, on the 
other hand, to take the necessary practical 
steps to accomplish his defeat. 

If we really mean to prevent a Hitler vic- 
tory, and American convoys are, as we be- 
lieve, essential to that end, let us go ahead 
without regard to consequence. * * 
With so much at stake, we cannot be con- 
tent with half-way measures of doubtful ef- 
fectiveness. 


There follows a place for the signatures. 

I call attention to the fact that a peti- 
tion is being circulated by Grenville 
Clark, one of the leading New York Wall 
Street lawyers, and one of the men who 
were in Washington during the debate 
on the draft bill urging the draft of the 
manpower of the Nation from 18, as I 
recall, to 65. He is also one of those who 
have constantly been urging steps “short 
of war,” but now he comes out directly 
and says that he wants to see the Presi- 
dent of the United States convoy ship- 
ments to the British Isles, or to any 
other country associated with Great 
Britain. He recognizes the fact that it 
means war, but he wants it done, 
whether it means a declared war or an 
undeclared war. In other words, here is 
a Wall Street lawyer asking the Presi- 
dent of the United States to carry on an 
undeclared war in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, for he admits, as a reading of the 
petition discloses, that it may be an un- 
declared war, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Constitution of the United 
States provides that only Congress may 
declare war. I realize the tremendous 
influence that Mr. Grenville Clark has 
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He is a very able and distinguished law- 
yer, and because he is an able and dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and because he repre- 
sents powerful clients in New York, and 
always has, this movement of his should 
be taken all the more seriously. 

Some of us have said previously when 
certain legislation was pending in the 
Congress that each was a step toward 
war, and that nothing would satisfy cer- 
tain people who were saying, first, that 
we should take steps “short of war,” 
except an open war, whether it was de- 
clared or undeclared. This is exactly 
the same position, let me say, that was 
taken a short time ago by the Commit- 
tee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. 

The people of the country can expect 
that this same crowd will constantly be 
pressing upon the President of the 
United States to carry on an undeclared 
war. Consequently, it behooves every 
Member of this body who is opposed to 
our getting into war, declared or unde- 
clared, to let the people of America know 
what is actually going on. 

I called attention yesterday to a state- 
ment made by the Archbishop of Boston, 
Cardinal O’Connell, in which he called 
attention to the fact that this was no 
time to toy with the American people. 
He stated that already, from his obser- 
vation and from the information which 
he had received from throughout the 
country, the American people felt ex- 
tremely suspicious of things that were 
going on behind the scenes to get us 
into the war. 

I appreciate the fact that our leader 
said yesterday that he had no knowledge 
whatever that convoys were to be used; 
and yet, according to the press stories 
coming out of the White House, the 
President of the United States a few 
days ago stated that the use of convoys 
had been under consideration for some- 
thing like 18 months. If the use of 
convoys has been under consideration 
for the past 18 months, and if, as the 
President says, convoys mean shooting, 
and shooting means war, then it would 
seem, if the President was correctly 
quoted in the newspapers, that he has 
actually been considering for the past 
18 months the question of taking this 
country into war. Certainly there was 
no thought of such a thing prior to the 
election; and prior to the election noth- 
ing was said by any candidate about the 
use of convoys. Ho candidate for Presi- 
dent upon any ticket said anything on 
the subject other than that he wanted 
to keep this country at peace, and keep 
it out of European wars. 

I call attention to this matter because 
we hear so much about propaganda go- 
ing on here, and about agents of foreign 
governments being active in this coun- 
try. I again urge that the resolution 
which is pending, submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], asking 
for an investigation of British propa- 
ganda and Nazi propaganda and Fascist 
propaganda in this country, be brought 
out of the committee, and that a full and 
thorough investigation be had as to 
those who are really behind this propa- 
ganda. 

It is likewise stated that many of the 
strikes in this country are being aided 
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by foreign agents. If that is true, the 
American people ought to know it. If 
it is not true, they ought to know that 
fact; and they ought to know who it is, 
if anybody, that is paying the persons 
in this country—whether they are news- 
paper columnists or radio commentators 
or lawyers—who are representing cer- 
tain foreign governments. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr, WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am wondering if the 
Senator can credit the press reports as 
to the President’s statement. If I am 
correct, the Congress of the United States 
in the Neutrality Act forbade the entry 
of American vessels into the war zone, 
and forbade American citizens going on 
belligerent vessels within the war zone. 
So, if we have convoys, assuming that 
they would be used only if they were 
going into the war zone, to convoy an 
American vessel into the war zone would 
be in direct defiance of the act of Con- 
gress approved by the President. If the 
convoy was of a belligerent vessel, it 
would seem to be obviously an act of 
war and improper. 

I wonder if the Senator really can 
credit the statement that the President 
has been thinking for 18 months and 
more of disregarding the acts of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am frank to say 
to the Senator that I simply cannot 
credit that statement as being correct. 
In view of the President’s statement that 
convoys mean shooting, and shooting 
means war, and in view of the fact that 
the President during the campaign re- 
peatedly said that he was seeking to 
keep this country out of war, and that 
he was not going to send American 
sailors or pilots or soldiers to fight upon 
foreign soil or in foreign waters, it is 
inconceivable that he would say to the 
press of the country that the question 
of using convoys had been under consid- 
eration for 18 months. It seems to me 
there simply must be something wrong 
about it, and that the press must have 
misunderstood the President, or who- 
ever was the White House spokesman, 
with reference to that statement. 

I am glad the Senator from Colorado 
has called my attention to the matter, 
because the two things are completely 
inconsistent. I say that if anybody had 
suggested in the last campaign that we 
were considering getting into this war, 
whether it was Mr. Willkie or whether 
it was Mr. Roosevelt or anybody else, if 
he had said that we actually were con- 
sidering at that time sending American 
convoys, and then had said that when 
we send convoys it means shooting, and 
shooting means war, I do not believe 
anybody who made such a statement 
to the American people before November 
4 of last year could possibly have been 
elected to the Presidency of the United 
States. For that reason I cannot be- 
lieve that the President made the state- 
ment which is credited to him in the 
press. 
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What I wanted particularly to call 
attention to, however, is that when. we 
find men like Grenville Clark, with the 
influence and the ability that he has, 
and the great following that he has 
among certain interests in the city of 
New York, and his great financial back- 
ing and social prestige, sending out peti- 
tions to be circulated over the country 
urging the President of the United 
States to carry on a declared or unde- 
clared war, I think it is something that 
the American people ought to know. 
They ought to know that these petitions 
are coming out of Wall Street, and they 
ought to know who is back of them, and 
they ought to know what is behind 
them, and they ought to know that what 
is advocated means war, just as Mr. 
Clark says. 


EXHIBIT A 


MarcH 81. 1941. 
A PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT 


To the PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES: 

The undersigned citizens respectfully ask 
you to determine upon and direct prompt 
and decisive action to provide American con- 
voys to the British Isles and other places 
where the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and its allies need food and materials of war 
to continue their struggle. We assign the 
following reasons: 

First. The people of the United States, 
after full consideration and debate, have 
taken the position that in our own vital 
national interest, Hitier must be prevented 
from achieving victory in this war. This 
means that the British Isles must be pro- 
tected from capitulation. This means, in 
turn, that the supply line to Britain must 
be kept open on a scale that will insure a 
constant flow of food, raw materials, and 
munitions adequate to sustain the strength 
of the British people and their vast war effort. 
If this supply line is cut off, the British peo- 
ple, no matter how brave and enduring, can- 
not keep up the battle and must succumb, 

We do not believe the defeatist talk that 
Hitler is invincible. We believe that we have 
it in our power, if we will use it promptly, 
to maintain the bridge of ships to Britain, 
with every prospect of ultimate victory 
through the joint control of the seas by 
Britain and the United States and joint 
superiority in the air. 

Second. The maintenance of the supply line 
to the British Isles requires American con- 
voys as a minimum indispensable measure. 
By this we mean the use of American mer- 
chant ships, protected by American naval 
vessels, both manned by American crews; and 
we mean the use of American patrol planes 
and pilots. It is now apparent, we believe, 
that nothing less will assure the maintenance 
of the supply line to Britain. We believe 
this because, unless effectiveiy checked, the 
cumulative effect of the continued sinkings 
will sooner or later cut off Britain and make 
our lend-lease program a futility. We do 
not believe that the mere turning over of our 
merchant vessels or warships for use by the 
British with their crews, or other measures 
short of American convoys, will be enough to 
insure successful resistance to Hitler’s cam- 
paign against British shipping. 

We are deceiving ourselves if we avoid this 
issue. The longer we delay, the more Britain 
will be weakened. At best, the greater will 
be the ultimate effort we will be required to 
make. At worst, if we longer delay, the posi- 
tion will become irretrievable and all our 
efforts to prevent the domination of the dic- 
tators will prove futile. It is time to face 
these facts. 

Third. We recognize that the action for 
which we petition will involve a state of war, 
declared or undeclared. We think, however, 
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that it is time to quit trying to have it both 
ways. We should no longer declare, on the 
one hand, our determination that Hitler must 
be defeated, and yet fail, on the other hand, 
to take the necessary practical steps to ac- 
complish his defeat. 

If we really mean to prevent a Hitler vic- 
tory, and American convoys are, as we believe, 
essential to that end, let us go ahead without 
regard to the consequence. A British defeat, 
with all its implications, would involve such 
grave danger to our future as to be intoierable. 
Our own self-interest alone obliges us to spare 
no effort in safeguarding Britain from isola- 
tion and forced surrender. With so much at 
stake, we cannot be content with halfway 
measures of doubtful effectiveness. 

Accordingly, we urge you to act and act 
now while there is still time, lest we invite a 
catastrophe for the future of our country 
because our measures are too little and too 
late. 


Name Address Occupation 
Name Address Occupation 
Name Address Occupation 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Disposal of surplus commodi- 
ties”, on page 89, line 24, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “$100,150,000, of 
which not to exceed $150,000 shall be 
transferred to and made a part of the 
appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics’” and 
insert ‘$135,000,000.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to have this amendment 
agreed to without there appearing in the 
Recorp a justification therefor, for I feel 
that it is very important that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate should 
have all possible support in their confer- 
ence with the House on this amendment. 

What the amendment proposes to do 
is to provide to the Surplus Marketing 
Administration the same amount of 
money which it had for its activities last 
year. Those activities relate to the dis- 
tribution of commodities which the See- 
retary of Agriculture finds to be on hand 
in surplus amounts, and to be command- 
ing excessively low prices, and therefore 
to be in need of support. It is that phase 
of the program of the Department of 
Agriculture and the administration 
which brings support to commodities not 
designated in the Triple-A program as 
basic commodities. In addition to that, 
Mr. President, it is increasing the diet of 
the underprivileged people of this coun- 
try, including 2,700,000 school children. 
In view of the appalling statistics which 
have been revealed as the result of the 
examination of young men for the Army 
and their rejection because of physical 
defects, I think this program not only 
should be carried on at its existing level 
but should be carried on in an augmented 
way. All this proposal seeks to accom- 
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plish is the maintenance of the same 
amount of dollar appropriations as were 
provided in the past fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I had intended to speak 
on the amendment at some length, and 
had prepared a statement for that pur- 
pose. I shall not, however, at this late 
hour of the day, detain the Senate, but 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment to which I have referred may be 
printed as a part of my remarks; and I 
ask, for the purposes of conference, that 
we may have a record vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

There being on objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT or SENATOR RosertT M. La For- 
LETTE, JR, ON SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
AMENDMENT TO THE AGRICULTURAL APPRO- 
PRIATION PLAN 


Guns are important, but they are only 
one aspect of national defense. Equally 
essential is the preparedness of all our 
people. Underfed and underclothed people 
cannot be expected to undertake the heavy 
tasks which our defense program demands 
of all of us, The most recent figures avail- 
able show that in January 1941, 16,700,000 
persons in the United States were receiving 
some form of public assistance. Of this 
number, 2,700,000 persons were receiving 
surplus commodities only. 

One of the tragic ironies of this great land 
of agricultural plenty is the fact that mil- 
lions of children and adults on the farms 
and in the cities don't get enough to eat. 
With cotton surpluses piled high they don't 
have enough of the clothes and bedding 
they need for health. If we can afford 
nearly $40,000,000,000 for engines of destruc- 
tion we should be able to afford 1 percent 
of that for better nutrition among our 
undernourished here at home. 


SURPLUS MARKETING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


The Surplus Marketing Administration has 
been doing its best, with the limited funds 
at its disposal, to bridge the gap between 
the plenty of our farms and the want of 
our lowest-income families. 

The food-stamp plan, cotton-stamp plan, 
school-lunch program, and direct distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities to needy people 
have been the bridges between farm sur- 
pluses and millions of our citizens who have 
been impoverished by years of depression. 
These programs provide a broader market 
for the farmer and give undernourished 
and underclothed people a chance to eat and 
to wear our surpluses. 

In February 1941, 4,000,000 undernour- 
ished school children were getting free 
school lunches made in whole or in part 
from surplus foods. Through the food- 
stamp plan over 3,000,000 people in the 
same month were buying the rich, health- 
building foods on the surplus list which 
their small cash incomes make it impossible 
for them to afford otherwise. 

Approximately 8,000,000 needy persons 
were receiving surpius commodities through 
the direct purchase and distribution pro- 


gram. 

Under the food-stamp plan, direct-distri- 
bution program, and school-lunch program 
over 4,000,000,000 pounds of surplus foods 
are being moved into consumption during 
the present year. 

The surplus food consumed by needy fam- 
ilies under all of these programs includes 
millions of pounds of eggs, butter, pork, 
lard, white flour and cerials, corn meal, 
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dry beans, citrus fruits, apples, pears, raisins, 
prunes, cabbage, potatoes, onions, tomatoes, 
carrots, and other foods. 

Last year $235,000,000 was made available 
by Congress for the surplus-removal pro- 
grams of the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. The House this year has authorized 
an appropriation of $200,000,000. The Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, however, has 
added $35,000,000, which, if passed, would 
make available the same amount this year 
as last. At a time when we are appro- 
priating billions upon billions for national 
defense, it seems to me that the appropria- 
tion for this purpose should be increased, 
since the need exists on the part of both 
farmers and low-income people. Another 
$125,000,000 would give us a food-stamp 
plan on a Nation-wide basis. 


THE PLACE OF FOOD IN DEFENSE 


Food plays a vital role in our defense effort. 
We need healthy people. We need well-fed 
young men to learn the skilled jobs they are 
being called upon to do. Underfed boys are 
not ready for the year’s service in the Army 
they are being called upon to give. 

The boys from the farms and the cities who 
come from the 12,000,000 of our families 
which exist on incomes under $1,000 a year 
have not been well-fed. The high percentage 
of draft rejections for medical reasons is the 
best evidence of this. 

The Chief of the Medical Division of the 
Selective Service system has told the story 
in a few words: “Colonel Rowntree, Chief of 
the Medical Division of Selective Service sys- 
tem, told the Illinois State Medical Society 
that 32 percent of the registrants examined 
by local boards prior to January 31, 1941, were 
rejected as physically and mentally unfit for 
general military service and of these found 
fit by Selective Service physicians approxi- 
mately 12 percent were rejected by Army 
physicians. Defective teeth cause 17 percent 
of the rejections by Selective Service medical 
examiners and 22 percent of the rejections 
by Army physicians.” (From Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, “This Week in Defense,” 
February 1, 1941, p. 8.) 

Malnutrition is the most common cause of 
poor health and bad teeth, 

This is a shocking and inexcusable situa- 
tion in the richest country in the world. 

I should like to call to your attention a 
significant experiment mgde in England be- 
tween 1936 and 1938 which illustrates vividly 
what good food will do to restore health. 

The experiment was made with a group of 
900 English boys between the ages of 17 and 
22 who had been declared physically unfit for 
the British Army. They did not measure up 
to the minimum health standards set. These 
boys were subsequently put through a recon- 
ditioning camp for an average stay of 9 
weeks. They were given an abundance and 
variety of good food, plenty of sleep, and 
sound physical exercise. At the end of the 
reconditioning period 87 percent of the 900 
boys were able to meet the Army’s health 
standards. It’s a national disgrace to have 
two out of five of our own boys rejected for 
military service for health reasons. 


WE STILL HAVE HUNGRY PEOPLE 


In spite of the new employment created by 
the defense program we still have millions of 
hungry people. The number of people 
throughout the country receiving some form 
of public assistance dropped from 20,430,000 
in January 1939 to 18,040,000 in January 1940 
to 16,700,000 in January 1941. There are 
still a lot of needy people. 

We have 9,000,000 undernourished chil- 
dren in our schools in low-income areas. 
Less than half of them—some 4,000,000 are 
now getting one good meal a day at schools. 
Foods in surplus—fresh and dried fruits, 
vegetables, dairy and poultry products figure 
largely in these school lunches. They give 
underfed children a share of the protective 
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foods necessary to give these youngsters a 
fair start in life. But we should be reaching 
all 9,000,000—not just 4,000,000. Temporiz- 
ing with hunger is hardly in keeping with a 
total defense effort. 

The food stamp plan, which has received 
widespread support from groups all over the 
country—farmers, business, consumers—will 
soon be operating in 330 rural and urban 
areas and reaching nearly 5,000,000 needy 
people. Some 1,700 areas have requested this 
program. They cannot have it unless we 
make adequate funds available for the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration to expand the 
food stamp plan. 

Only 20 areas have the cotton stamp plan, 
although almost every area which has the 
food stamp plan (287 in March 1941) has 
asked for the cotton stamp plan. 

The stamp plans are particularly effective 
ways of moving agricultural surpluses into 
consumption because— 

1. They ensure that persons participating 
in them will continue to buy the amounts 
of food and cotton goods they normally 
bought before the stamp plans began. Under 
the food stamp plan people taking part buy 
orange stamps in the approximate amounts 
they previously spent in cash for food. 
These stamps buy food at any grocery store. 
For each dollar’s worth of orange stamps 
bought an increase of 50 percent in food 
purchasing power is given free in the form 
of blue stamps. The blue stamps are good 
only for purchases of surplus foods. The 
cotton stamp plan operates similarly. Green 
and brown stamps are used. Participating 
families receive a 100-percent increase in cot- 
ton-goods purchasing power in brown stamps 
for every $1 worth of green stamps they buy. 
Thus the new purchasing power received 
through the stamp plan is for additional 
purchases of surplus foods or cotton goods. 

2. The effective and aggressive merchan- 
dising drive made by the grocers has suc- 
ceeded in moving more than $1 worth of 
surplus foods for every $1 worth of free 
stamps which the Government provides. The 
beneficial effects of this to American farmers 
are obvious. 

3. By using all the normal channels of trade 
from farmer to ultimate consumer the stamp 
plan not only aids farmers and needy con- 
sumers, but it also stimulates the food trades 
and the cotton industry. 

One of the great advantages of the stamp 
plan is the flexibility of the machinery 
through which it operates. That machinery 
can be expanded in time of need and con- 
tracted when the need for it decreases. We 
ought to have the machinery of the stamp 
plan set up in every county in the country. 
In my opinion, we will need the stamp plan 
on a national scale more than ever when the 
armaments boom tapers off. Last year a na- 
tional stamp plan would have cost $360,- 


000,000. Today it would cost only 
$260,000,000. 
SURPLUS REMOVAL PROGRAMS ARE FARM 


PROGRAMS 


The Surplus Marketing Administration 
programs are moving currently over 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds of surplus foods per year into 
domestic consumption, 

In considering our agricultural problems 
the tendency has been to concentrate on the 
basic crops—wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
and rice. The producers of these crops have 
received special consideration by Congress 
and have been the direct recipients of bene- 
fit payments. 

And yet during 1939 apprcoimately 70 per- 
cent of farmers’ total cash income from the 
sales of farm commodities came from sales 
of milk and products, poultry and 
eggs, meat animals, fruits, vegetables and 
nuts. The prices received by farmers for 
their 1940-41 production of these products, 
except in the case of beef, veal, and lamb, 
have been substantially below parity. 
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Dairy and poultry products, fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats are the protective foods 
which undernourished people particularly 
need. In recent years there have been large 
price-depressing surpluses of these foods— 
not because we had more of them than the 
country needs but because our low-income 
families could not afford to buy them. [If all 
our people got the food they needed, we 
would need more of these crops, not less. 

The farmers who produce the protective 
food crops are entitled to as much consid- 
eration as the producers of the basic crops. 
The surplus removal programs of the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration have provided 
a market for the dairy and poultry products, 
fruits, vegetables, and pork, which went beg- 
ging for lack of markets before these pro- 
grams. It makes good sense to help our 
farmers by making these fine foods available 
to our needy people. The good food habits 
our people are learning now through the 
availability of protective foods will persist 
and will mean a future market for these 
foods. 

The combined objectives of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration—to aid farmers in 
the disposal of surplus crops and to give 
underfed people a chance to eat the sur- 
plus—are worthy ones. They are improving 
the health and well-being of our people. The 
volume of surplus foods moved into con- 
sumption under the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration programs is the best evidence of 
their effectiveness as farm programs. 

The food-stamp plan and the school-lunch 
program are as vital to our total defense as 
are the planes, guns, and ships we are build- 
ing. Democracy’s greatest strength is in its 
people. Underfed and underclothed farmers 
and workers are not strong. To see to it 
that they get enough to eat and enough to 
wear is the soundest kind of national de- 
Tense. 


Excerpt From TESTIMONY OF THE SURPLUS 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION BEFORE THE 


During the calendar year 1939 approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the farmers’ total cash 
income from the sales of farm commodities 
came from the sales of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry and eggs, meat animals, and 
fruits, vegetables, and nuts. Except in the 
case of beef, veal, and lambs, prices received 
by farmers for their 1940-41 production of 
the numerous commodities included above 
have been substantially below parity. The 
percentages of parity prices which farmers 
are receiving for these various commodities 
are given in the following table: 


Percent 
Commodity: of parity 
California OFAN GCS tisaini 56.8 
Florida 44.4 
Florida eee 39. 8 
Texas grapefruit 1.. 31.0 
California lemons 1. 65.1 
California Bartlett pears*_.....nn 53.8 
California winter pears . 18.8 
California plum 90.9 
United States apples 61.0 
Northwest apples - 52.6 
TTT CITE 
Raisins #_---_..-. . — 68.0 
California dried prunes +. 57.9 
United States onions *_---.____-._ 86.5 
United States cabbage (for mar- 
Df FERS E N 79.2 
United States tomatoes (for mar- 
—— — 82. 1 
United States fresh peas (for mar- 
RI) aa ance eee — 70.2 
Peanuts ® oS cceataase 88.6 
D 2.8 
United States dry edible beans . . 62. 0 
Seedling pecans --- 58.0 


2 For the season 1940-41, as of Mar. 10, 1941. 
2 As of Feb. 15, 1941, or most recent quota- 
tion available. 
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Percent 

Commodity—Continued. of parity 
Improved pecans—— - 45. 0 


United States peaches 
United States pears *_ 
2 


2 As of Feb. 15, 1941, or most recent quota- 
tion available. 
For the 10-month period May 1940 to 
February 1941. 
SUPPLY TRENDS AND STOCKS 


There are given below certain figures in 
respect to current production and existing 
stocks of some of the commodities referred to 
above: 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Total milk production in the 1940-41 sea- 
son is estimated at 112,000,000,000 pounds, or 
7.000,000, 000 pounds more than the last five- 
season average. March 1 milk production 
was 3 percent larger than a year ago. 

Dairy products production in February was 
above a year ago, as follows: 

Butter, up 5 percent. 

Cheese, up 6 percent. 

Evaporated milk, up 7 percent. 

Dairy products stocks (commercial) on Feb- 
ruary 1, compared with the 5-year averages, 
were: 

Total milk equivalent, up 21 percent. 

Butter (30,000,000 pounds), up 5 percent. 

Cheese (125,000,000 pounds), up 29 percent, 

Evaporated milk (189,000,000 pounds), up 
28 percent. 

EGGS AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 

Reports issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture in March 1941 indicate that “hatch- 
ery-chick production in February was 70 per- 
cent larger than a year ago, the number of 
eggs set was 25 percent larger, and the num- 
ber of checks booked on March 1 for later 
delivery was also 25 percent larger.” Fur- 
thermore, the cold-storage stocks of frozen 
poultry on March 1 were 13 percent larger 
than a year ago. 


Pork fats and oil seeds 


Stocks as of Mar. 1 


Total. -I. 301, 206, 522 |1, 530, 879, 296 |1, 547, 862, 422 


pL crew Mth AnA a i aa aa 


1 Includes rendered pork fa 
3 Stocks otsa = is, crude oll and refined oll. all in 


terms of crude oi 
OTHER MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 

Beans: Stocks of dry edible beans as of 
March 1, 1941, were the highest on record, 
being 10,000,000 bags compared with 5-year 
average stocks of 7,000,000 b 

Apples: The cold storage holdings of ap- 
ples on March 1, 1941, were 17 percent above 
those of a year ago. 
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Potatoes: The holdings of potatoes on Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, were 13 percent larger than a 
year ago. 

Prunes and raisins: There are no official 
statistics as to current stocks of dried fruits. 
The September 1, 1940, carryover of dried 
prunes, including stocks held by governmen- 
tal agencies, was about 84,000 tons which, if 
added to the 1940 crop estimated at 199,000, 
gave a total supply which is about 160,000 
tons in excess of present prospective commer- 
cial market requirements during the 1940-4 
marketing season. 5 

In the case of raisins, the September 1, 
1940, carryover, including stocks held by goy- 
ernmental agencies, was about 110,000 tons 
which, if added to the 1940 crop estimated at 
1€4,000 tons, gave a total supply which is 
about 100,000 tons in excess of present pros- 
pective commercial market requirements dur- 
ing the 1940-41 marketing season. 
Percentage of parity prices received by grow- 

ers as of Feb. 15, 1941, for the 5 basic agri- 

cultural commodities 


t Percentage of parity for the period Sep- 
tember 1940 to February 1941; quantity of 
sales during February too small to obtain 
representative prices. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee on page 80, line 24. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was 
called). Announcing my pair and its 
transfer as before I vote “yea.” If the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] were present he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his 
name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER]. Not knowing how he 
would vote if present, I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER]. I understand that if 
present he would vote as I intend to 
vote. Therefore I am permitted to vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr, AUSTIN. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of a death 
in his family. I am advised that if pres- 
ent and voting he would,vote “yea.” 

The Senator from chigan IMr. 
Brown], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Bunxer], the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUFFEY], 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HERRING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar- 
LAND], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Scuwartz], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS] are detained on 
important public business. I am advised 
that if present and voting these Senators 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Harchl, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKe.tar], the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Meran and Mr. Wacner], and 
the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
REYNOLDS] are necessarily absent. I am 
advised that if present and voting these 
Senators would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SmitH], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] are unavoid- 
ably absent. I am not advised how these 
Senators would vote if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—56 

Adams George Norris 
Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Andrews Green Overton 
Austin Gurney Pepper 
Bailey Hayden Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hill Russell 
Barbour Holman Sheppard 
Barkley Hughes Shipstead 
Bilbo Kilgore Spencer 
Bulow La Follette Stewart 
Butler ger Thomas, Okla. 
Byrnes Thomas, Utah 
Capper Tobey 
Caraway jucas Truman 
Clark, Ide McCarran Tunnell 
Connally McNary Van Nuys 
Danaher Maloney Wallgren 
Davis Murdock Wheeler 
Ellender Murray 

NOT VOTING—39 
Ball Gerry Reynolds 
Bone Glass Schwartz 
Brewster Guffey Smathers 
Bridges Harrison Smith 
Brcoks Hatch Taft 
Brown Herring Thomas, Idaho 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Tydings 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Vandenberg 
Byrd McFarland Wagner 
Chandler McKellar Walsh 
Chavez Mead White 
Clark, Mo. Nye Wiley 
Downey Reed Willis 


So the amendment of the committee 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Sugar Act of 1937”, on page 81, 
line 23, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “$47,973,960, of which not to exceed 
$50,000 shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the appropriation ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics’” and insert “$47,923,960”; 
and on page 82, line 1, after the numerals 
“1943”, to strike out the colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That con- 
ditional payments in connection with the 
1941 sugar program shall not be made 
if, by proclamation under section 509 of 
said act, title II or title III shall have 
been suspended and shall remain sus- 
pended until July 1, 1941.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Federal Crop Insurance Act”, 
on page 82, line 21, after “(U. S. C. 1501- 
1518)”, to strike out “$5,576,800, of which 
not to exceed $76,800 shall be transferred 
to and made a part of the appropria- 
tion ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau “of 
Agricultural Econimies'“ and insert 
“$5,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Farm Tenant Act—Farm 
Tenancy”, on page 83, line 25, after the 
numerals “1941”, to strike out “$2,499,- 
962, of which not to exceed $50,000 shall 
be transferred to and made a part of the 
appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics’” and 
insert “$2,449,962.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MeCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire at this time to make a few brief 
remarks with reference to the provision 
on page 44, under the head “Acquisition 
of Lands for National Forests.” I make 
these remarks at this time because two 
Members of the Senate are members of 
certain committees having to do with the 
acquisition of forest land, the National 
Forest Reservation Commission and the 
Joint Committee on Forestry, of which 
latter committee the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] is the senior 
member. This item is an addition of 
$500,000 for acquisition of lands for na- 
tional forests, with a recommendation 
that the Forest Service give special con- 
sideration to the acquisition of land 
abutting on Lake Tahoe for the Lake 
Tahoe, Nev., National Forest, in addition 
to the acquisition contemplated by the 
House bill. 

The item to which I address myself 
has already been adopted by the Senate. 
The amendment of the committee has 
the approval of the Senate at this time. 
I only desire to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the Senate, and the 
Members of the House, who are also 
members of the special committee, the 
importance of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. 

In that respect I desire at this time 
to refer to Senate bill 2583, introduced 
by me in the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
which became and is now the law, au- 
thorizing the acquisition of certain lands 
for and an addition to the Lake Tahoe 
National Forest, in the States of Nevada 
and California. This was the Lake 
Tahoe, Nev., area which was considered. 
Following the introduction of that bill, 
its adoption by the Congress, and its ap- 
proval by the President, on several occa- 
sions I brought the matter before the 
Appropriations Committee, with the ap- 
proval of that committee. I may say 
that legislation for the acquisition of the 
lands surrounding Lake Tahoe was first 
introduced on June 7, 1937, and passed 
by the Senate August 10, 1937. The bill 
making this authorization then passed 
the House February 2, 1938. This au- 
thorization bill was approved on Febru- 
ary 15, 1938, and became Public Law No. 
428 of the Seventy-fifth Congress. Sub- 
sequently an appropriation of $325,000 
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was recommended, pursuant to the au- 
thorization, by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on May 6, 1938, and was 
approved by the Senate. This item was 
stricken in conference June 8, 1938, after 
discussion on the House floor. 

Later the appropriation of $325,000 
was added to the second deficiency bill, 
and was approved by the Senate on June 
10, 1938. You will note, Mr. President, 
that in each instance the item was lost 
in conference as this was again stricken 
on June 16. 

There is no land today more desirable 
to be acquired by the Forest Service for 
the benefit of the people of this country 
than the lands surrounding one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the world. It is 
the Lake in the Clouds, the garden spot 
of the Sierras, where people from all over 
the world come to enjoy the glories of 
the snow-clad peaks surrounding the 
blue brilliance of Lake Tahoe. Privately 
owned, it is inaccessible to people who 
may come from far and wide, as well as 
inaccessible to Nevadans who would bask 
in the glorious beauty of the mountain 
lake. If it becomes forest land, it is 
made accessible, and one needs only to 
see it to know how superbly desirable it 
is to have this spot retained for the en- 
joyment and delight of as many as can 
find their way there. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’ManoneEy in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It so happens that I 
have been charged with the responsibil- 
ity for handling the appropriation item 
to which the Senator has reference. The 
Senator from Nevada, as a member of 
the committee, conducted hearings on 
at least two occasions, at which the 
merits of this proposition were fully pre- 
sented. The Senator from Nevada waxed 
so eloquent about the beauties of Lake 
Tahoe that he almost had the commit- 
tee adjourning to move out to Nevada 
to see that fairyland, and we were in fact 
so impressed with the case made by the 
Senator, that the committee unani- 
mously on two occasions approved ap- 
— sufficient to purchase these 

nds. 

As one of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate, I debated this question 
with the conferees on the part of the 
House as earnestly as I knew how, and I 
am absolutely convinced that the whole 
proposition possesses great merit. 

We have this year not written into the 
bill definite instructions as to the ex- 
penditure of the Senate increases with 
respect to this area, but we have in the 
report of the committee carried out the 
suggestions of the Senator from Nevada 
by requesting that this area, which is of 
great importance, and which has been 
so diligently fostered by the Senator from 
Nevada, might become a part of the com- 
mon property of all the people of the 
United States. I hope that those who 
are charged with the responsibility for 
spending these funds will heed this rec- 
ommendation of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations so that all of us may 
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have an opportunity to enjoy the glori- 
ous beauties of this great section of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
remarks of the able Senator from Geor- 
gia are so eloquent that it would be 
futile for me to add anything to them 
save and except to join with him, who 
has so diligently heeded me, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, in the re- 
quest that the matter be carefully con- 
sidered by the special committee, to the 
end that this land so essential to the 
welfare of the country may be acquired 
with the money appropriated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the next committee 
amendments. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Liquidation and Management 
of Resettlement Projects”, on page 85, 
line 21, after the word “act”, to strike 
out “$749,939, of which not to exceed 
$11,250 shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the appropriation, ‘Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics’” and insert “$738,689.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Land Utilization and Retire- 
ment of Submarginal Land”, on page 86, 
line 9, after the numerals “1941”, to 
strike out “$2,836,675, of which not to 
exceed $737,000 shall be transferred to 
and made a part of the appropriation, 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics’ ” and insert “$2,278,- 
239.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, 
line 14, to reduce the total appropriation 
to carry out the provisions of the Farm 
Tenant Act from $6,086,576 to $5,466,890. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Loans, Grants, and Rural Re- 
habilitation”, on page 86, line 18, after 
the word “farmers”, to strike out “and to 
other needy persons”; on page 87, line 2, 
after the word “camps”, to strike out 
“$58,846,130, of which not to exceed 
$147,845 shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the appropriation, ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics’” and insert “$66,000,000”, 
and in line 15, after the word “periodi- 
cals”, to strike out “newspapers, and 
press clippings”, and insert “and news- 
papers.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, 
line 19, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$100,000,000” and insert “$125,- 
000.000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, 
after line 15, to insert: 

No part of the funds provided in this act 
under the caption “Loans, grants, and rural 
rehabilitation” shall be used to purchase, 
establish, relocate, or expand mills, factories, 
stores, or plants which would manufacture, 
handle, process, or produce for sale articles, 
commodities, or products (other than those 
derived from the first processing of sweet- 
potatoes and naval-stores products) in com- 
petition with existing industries. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose this amendment. The pro- 
gram of rehabilitation which has been 
carried on by the Farm Security Admin- 
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istration is, in my judgment, one of the 
most successful efforts upon the part of 
the Government that has been under- 
taken during the entire period of the 
economic depression. The clients, so to 
speak, of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion are the people at the bottom of the 
rungs of the agricultural ladder. 

When the program was inaugurated, 
many persons in this country did not be- 
lieve the people in this economic situa- 
tion were capable of successful rehabili- 
tation. It is most encouraging to note 
that the people in this unfortunate eco- 
nomic situation have demonstrated that, 
with assistance by the Government in 
the form of loans under proper super- 
vision and the guidance of farm experts, 
they are as sound a risk as exists in our 
whole economy. 

Mr. President, for a number of years, 
as chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, Ihave been investigating some of 
the economic changes which are taking 
place in the agricultural economy of the 
United States. Imeasure my words when 
I say that unless we take bold, sound, 
and constructive action to check the eco- 
nomic forces and trends which are 
changing the character of agricultural 
life in America, we shall witness as 
sweeping a change in that segment of 
our economy as was produced by the in- 
dustrial revolution in our industrial 
economy. 

Mr. President, the economic, the po- 
litical, and the social consequences of 
our failure to check the undermining of 
agriculture as a way of life are beyond 
my humble powers of description ade- 
quately to portray. The only criticism I 
can make of the program of the Farm 
Security Administration is that, in rela- 
tion to the magnitude of the forces 
which are undermining farming as a way 
of life, the program is inadequate, inso- 
far as the funds available for its prose- 
cution are concerned. 

Let me briefly summarize what has 
been accomplished for those who have 
been fortunate enough to sec the 
benefits of the Farm Security Adisis. 
tration program. In the 5 years since 
the beginning of the program, rehabili- 
tation loans amounting to more than 
$385,000,000 have been made to 800,000 
farm families. 

Many of the families were on relief 
at the time the applications for loans 
were made. Families to whom loans 
were made had been unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere. The great advantage 
of the farm-security program of rehabili- 
tation is that the supervisors work per- 
sonally with each borrower. They de- 
termine the expenditure of the loan and 
the method of repayment, and they in- 
crease the ability of the borrower to man- 
age his own farm so that he may con- 
tinue to be self-supporting after the loan 
is paid back. Mr. President, this is a 
form of relief—if we want to call it re- 
lief—which results in rehabilitating fam- 
ilies and placing them upon farms where 
they are no longer a burden on the tax- 
payers and where they are welcomed back 
into the community of self-supporting, 
self-respecting citizens of the United 
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States as an integral part of our func- 
tioning economy. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin if this type of relief has not 
a certain admirable peculiarity, in that it 
is relief granted before the needy have 
been kicked out into the highway, and 
while they still have a chance to save 
the farms on which, perhaps, generations 
have lived? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is one very 
admirable aspect of the program; but 
in addition families who have been 
ground down almost to the point of being 
pulverized and who have been the subject 
of direct relief benefits have been re- 
habilitated under this program and re- 
stored to the economy of the United 
States as self-respecting, independent 
citizens. Eighty-two and seven-tenths 
percent of the loans have been repaid 
with interest when they matured. Some 
States have records of repayments actu- 
ally in excess of the maturities. They 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
The failures to repay are mostly concen- 
trated in the Plains States, and in most 
cases are the result of conditions which 
were beyond the control of the clients of 
the Farm Security Administration. They 
are in areas where protracted droughts 
have taken place and where no farmer, 
no matter how diligent, could meet his 
obligations, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question 
about the 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am coming to 
the point of the amendment; but I want 
the Senate to understand the importance 
of this activity before I come to discuss 
the specific prohibition contained in the 
amendment. I will come to that if the 
Senator will bear with me. 

Mr. President, this has been accom- 
plished at a cost of less than $75 per 
family helped. So far as the actual cost 
is concerned, the cost of such relief per 
family is lower than the cost of any sim- 
ilar activity carried on by the Govern- 
ment. 

As most Senators know, these loans 
are predicated upon a basis of 5 years; 
but in the 4 years for which figures are 
available, 110,000 families have paid back 
their loans in full and are now discharged 
of all obligation to the Federal Security 
Administration. At the end of the 1931 
crop year, 360,015 borrowers had in- 
creased their net worth, excluding debts 
and obligations to the Government, to 
the extent of $82,954,000 since loans were 
granted to them. The average increase 
in net worth per family has amounted to 
$230.42. 

During most of the time this program 
was in operation the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration was in a position not only to 
make grants for rehabilitation purposes 
but also to permit the farmers, its clients, 
to borrow money for the purpose of en- 
gaging in cooperative enterprises. I 
should like to make it clear at the outset 
that it is the long-standing, established 
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policy of the Government to provide the 
farmers of the country with credit at low 
rates of interest for the purpose of car- 
rying on cooperative activities. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The reason why this 
amendment appears in the bill is that 
three Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, namely, Hon. Oscar YOUNG- 
DAHL, of Minnesota, Hon. Avucusr H. 
ANDRESEN, and Hon. Rem F. MURRAY, of 
Wisconsin, stated that the kind of credit 
to which the Senator has referred could 
be obtained and was being obtained in 
other ways. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is not so, 
so far as the clients of the Farm Security 
Administration are concerned; and I 
shall prove it in a moment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The second objection 
was that cooperatives were being organ- 
ized with these funds to put other farm 
cooperatives out of business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is not so 
either, and I have before me a letter from 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in support of the activities car- 
ried on by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The point is that any group of 
farmers may go to any one of the co- 
operative bank districts in the United 
States and, if they have 40 percent of 
the entire amount which they wish to 
borrow to establish a grain elevator, a 
chain of oil stations, or a canning fac- 
tory, they can obtain a loan from the 
Farm Credit Administration system. 
But this amendment proposes to deny 
such benefits to the farmers who are 
more in need of them than are the 
farmers who can put up 40 percent 
collateral. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What about the state- 
ment by Mr. Murray, of Wisconsin, that 
the funds have been dissipated and used 
in the erection of canning factories in 
opposition to existing canning factories? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is not so. 
It is true that when the Farm Security 
Administration had the statutory author- 
ity to do so it loaned money to farmers 
to establish small canning factories. But 
why should not clients of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, when they need 
canning factories, have as much right to 
obtain money from the Federal Govern- 
ment for that purpose as more fortunate 
farmers in some other area who can fur- 
nish 40-percent collateral? One of the 
things which helps the Farm Security 
Administration’s client to rehabilitate 
himself is the privilege of enjoying the 
benefits and economies of cooperation. 

Let me point out, Mr. President, that, 
as I said a moment ago, it is the estab- 
lished policy of the Federal Government, 
and has been for a long time, to provide 
loans for cooperative activity upon the 
part of farmers. With respect to fur- 
thering cooperative effort among low- 
income farmers, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture said in 1940: 


In furthering cooperative effort among 
low-income farmers, we have felt that we 
were carrying out a well-established policy 
of Congress, which is actually of very long 
standing. That this is true is evidenced 
by various acts of Congress, such as the 
Capper-Volstead Act; the Agricultural Act of 
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1929; the United States Warehouse Act; the 
act of June 16, 1933, establishing the Farm 
Credit Administration, which includes the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives and 12 dis- 
trict banks for cooperatives empowered to 
make loans to cooperative associations; the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937; and similar legislation. 


Mr. President, the small, low-income 
farmer, like his well-to-do neighbor, nat- 
urally turns to cooperation with other 
farmers when he tries to do a better job 
of farming; but the position of the low- 
income farmer who turns to cooperation, 
unlike that of the well-to-do farmer, is 
often a difficult one. He is a needy 
farmer, and he has to cooperate with 
others in order to meet basic needs which 
he cannot meet by himself. 

The committee amendment, which 
adopts section 33 of the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1941, specifically 
discriminates against the needy farmer 
and bars the way to his participation in 
cooperatives, whose services are defi- 
nitely essential to his rehabilitation. The 
restrictions imposed have effectively 
wiped away the chances of the needy 
farmer to get help from the Farm Se- 
curity Administration in the form either 
of small participation loans or of direct 
loans to such cooperative associations in 
which he can participate. In the mean- 
time, farmers with cash and resources of 
their own can meet the security require- 
ments of private banks and of the Farm 
Credit System; and by setting up cooper- 
atives can get the advantages of mass 
buying, handling, and selling—advan- 
tages which actually are denied to the 
little fellow. 

Mr. President, I cannot see any more 
illogical position for the Congress to take 
than to establish a general policy of pro- 
viding loans to farmers in order that 
they may have the advantage of coopera- 
tive efforts and endeavors in buying and 
selling, and at the same time to deny 
such advantage to those farmers who 
are clients of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, who are borrowing money for 
the purpose of rehabilitation, and who 
will be benefited and thus enabled to pay 
the Government if we give them the 
same advantages we are already extend- 
ing to the well-to-do farmers. 

The small farmer is already a casualty 
of a system of competition in which he 
lacks an equal chance. Competition in 
America presumes that all citizens have 
equal opportunities to compete. To dis- 
criminate against the low-income farm- 
ers who seek to cooperate in buying the 
necessities of farm production and in 
selling their farm products is not to pre- 
serve competition; actually it is to elimi- 
nate a large part of the rural population 
from the competitive system. Coopera- 
tives give no advantages to low-income 
farmers that others do not have; they 
simply help to equalize competitive op- 
portunities. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
via LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to 

eld. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator has said. I 
desire to bring out the possible grave 
effect of the embargo on a certain group. 
Assuming that there is created by the 
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amendment a class of farmers who are 
discriminated against by the operation 
of the statute—if the amendment should 
become law—can the Senator say, from 
anything that appears in the record, how 
much money is involved in the way of 
loans that would be granted for the pur- 
pose of the purchase, establishment, re- 
location or expansion of mills, factories, 
stores, or plants which would manufac- 
ture, handle, process, or produce for sale, 
articles, commodities, and so forth? In 
other words, of how much gravity is the 
amendment, in terms of dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not sure 
that that point was mentioned in the 
testimony before the committee. I do 
not think it was. 

However, I have before me a letter 
writen on the same subject, when the 
same matter was under consideration in 
connection with the relief appropriation 
bill of 1940. It will w: remembered that 
the Farm Security Administration ap- 
propriation was carried in the Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1941. The letter which 
I have is signed by the then Secretary 
of Agriculture. In the letter he protested 
against the same type of amendment. 
The letter reads, in part, as follows: 

Most of the loans we make to aid farmers 
to derive the benefits of cooperative efforts 
are to enable them to participate in small 
groups which provide purebred sires, heavy 
farm equipment, modest storage facilities 
for food and feed produced on the farm and 
similar facilities. Since the inception of the 
Farm Security program, we have aided in 
the establishment of about 13,150 such 
services, participated in by more than 260,000 
families. Of this number of services 32 
percent have been for purebred sires, 53 
percent for heavy farm equipment, 5 per- 
cent for purchasing and marketing services, 
and 10 percent for miscellaneous services 
such as feed, grist, and sirup mills, other 
small types of processing equipment, and 
roadside vegetable stands. About 20 farm- 
ers on an average participate in each of the 
group services. Many of the groups do not 
have more than 5 or 6 members. 


But in his letter there is no statement 
concerning the total amount of loans 
that have been made for those purposes, 
If such a statement was given in the 
testimony, I did not observe it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was developed that 
as of December 31, 1940, loans had been 
made in the total sum of $12,727,668 to 
individuals to participate in community 
and cooperative endeavors throughout 
the entire country. That statement ap- 
pears on page 472. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the 

I am glad to have that in- 
formation. 


Mr. RUSSELL. However, I will say 
that in my opinion, as the amendment 
was reported to the Senate, it would not 
in anywise interfere with such loans to 
individuals. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have before me 
some figures which were furnished me 
with reference to the number of grain 
cooperatives, and I believe the figures 
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may bear upon the question now before 
the Senate. 

Until the summer of 1940, in the 
United States, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration funds were loaned to farmers to 
set up 148 cooperative grain elevators 
at local country points. In 143 cases 
the farmers negotiated with the local 
private owners and purchased the facili- 
ties. In only 5 cases were new local 
elevator facilities constructed. 

So the claim which is made that 
money is being loaned for the purpose of 
setting up new facilities in competition 
with existing grain elevators is justified 
in the Northwest in only five cases. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
am satisfied that no competitive facilities 
have been set up except in such cases 
as the Farm Security Administration was 
convinced it was absolutely essential for 
the benefit of clients of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration that they should 
have the additional facilities. I desire 
to say, furthermore, that a great deal 
of the apprehension and drive upon the 
part of the so-called grain trade against 
the activities of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is entirely misdirected, be- 
cause the grain elevator and marketing 
activities which have been carried on by 
the Farmers Union, through the Farm- 
ers Grain Corporation, have been carried 
on as a result of loans obtained from 
the Bank of Cooperatives and not from 
the Farm Security Administration; yet 
when farmers can go to the Bank of Co- 
operatives and borrow money, as I think 
they should have a right to do, in order 
to set up their own facilities under a 
cooperative enterprise, it is now proposed 
to deny such privileges to the under- 
privileged farmer who is the client of 
the Farm Security Administration. 

Mr, President, I say that that cannot 
be justified under any circumstances. 
If we shall strike down the cooperative 
movement, if we shall take away the 
farmer’s privilege of borrowing money 
at low rates of interest from govern- 
mental institutions for cooperative en- 
terprises, let those privileges be taken 
away from all farmers; but let us not 
give such privileges to the well-to-do 
farmer and deny them to the farmer 
who is a client of the Farm Security 
Administration and who is making a 
heroic effort to rehabilitate himself and 
become once more a self-respecting 
member of our economy and of our 
society. 

I desire to state the legislative history 
of the amendment. It got into the last 
relief appropriation bill because a few 
persons from North Dakota who had 
a chain of oil stations came to the Con- 
gress and said they objected to the com- 
petition created by farmers joining co- 
operatives in order that through the 
benefits of cooperative purchasing they 
might buy oil and gasoline for their cars 
and tractors. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. A moment ago I 
called attention to the fact that only 
five new facilities were set up. The five 
new facilities were financed by loans 
from the Farm Security Administration, 
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and had a total capacity of only 200,000 
bushels. The Senator can readily real- 
ize what a comparatively small amount 
that is, and that the elevators are rela- 
tively small. The argument that this 
program unnecessarily duplicates facil- 
ities, when so small a number were built, 
seems to me to be ridiculous. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a 200,000-bushel capacity 
does not represent one-fourth of the 
wheat received at one little station in 
Montana, such as Brady, Mont., where 
th local receipts run as high as a mil- 
lion bushels a year. The total of these 
five facilities is only 200,000 bushels, one- 
fourth of what is received annually in 
the little town of Brady, Mont. So that 
the contention that this is competition 
with the great elevators is perfectly 
absurd. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
the Farmers’ Union Oil Co. operating in 
Wisconsin, a cooperative enterprise of 
the Farmers’ Union of that State, can go 
to the farmers’ bank of cooperatives at 
St. Paul, and, if they have a sound propo- 
sition and have 40 percent collateral, can 
borrow money from the bank of cooper- 
atives to extend their activities. That 
is not to be denied them, but it is pro- 
posed now to deny to other cooperatives 
who are not so well off and who are 
clients of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion the same benefits of cooperative say- 
ings and cooperative activities. 

Mr. President, that cannot be justi- 
fied in any tribunal or any forum in the 
United States. If the benefit of low- 
interest money through the bank for 
cooperatives is given to well-to-do farm- 
ers, I say that, in all justice, we must 
also provide the benefits of cooperatives 
to the underprivileged farmer who is the 
sieni of the Farm Security Administra- 

on. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 
cue LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to 

eld. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator if the law to which he has already 
alluded is Public Resolution No. 88 of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress making ap- 
propriations for work relief and relief 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is. That is 
the first place it crept into the law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That provision was 
somewhat different, was it not, from 
this? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It reads: 

No funds appropriated in this joint reso- 
lution, whether administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the States or local 
governmental agencies from funds contrib- 
uted in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government, shall be used by any Federal, 
State, or other agency, to purchase, estab- 
lish, relocate, or expand mills, factories, 
stores, or plants which would manufacture, 
handle, process, or produce for sale articles, 
commodities, or products (other than those 
derived from the first processing of sweet- 
potatoes and naval-stores products) in com- 
petition with existing industries. 


That is section 33, to be found on page 
16 of the act. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator, 
because I had my eye on something else. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Les; there is 


J another provision that no loans shall be 
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(pcs to permit them joining coopera- 
ves, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; 
reads: 


No loan shall be made under this section 
to any person to enable him to subscribe or 
pay for stock or membership in any cooper- 
ative association or branch thereof not or- 
ganized or in existence on the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There were two 
prohibitions in the last law. This, per- 
haps, is as good a point as any for me 
to read from a letter which I have re- 
ceived under date of March 31, 1941, 
from Gov. A. G. Black, of the Farm 
Credit Administration. It has been 
claimed that these farm-security activ- 
ities would interfere with the coopera- 
tive activities of the better-off farmers 
who had borrowed money to establish 
facilities under the provisions of the 
farm-credit set-up through the Bank 
of Cooperatives. I read the letter from 
Governor Black: 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1941. 
Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: This is in re- 
sponse to your recent telephone inquiry rel- 
ative to the activities of the Farm Security 
Administration in financing low-income 
farmers in their cooperative activities. 

Let me point out first that there is no 
conflict between the cooperative financing 
programs of the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Farm Security Administration. 
These two agencies have over the last 5 years 
worked in close harmony with respect to their 
loan policies. In general, the Farm Security 
Administration finances only those coopera- 
tive associations which agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration cannot finance prop- 
erly for one reason or another. The Farm 
Security Administration has followed the 
general policy of referring applications from 
farmers’ cooperative associations to the prop- 
er cooperative bank of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration before giving them considera- 
tion. Only when the bank for cooperatives 
has turned down the application has the 
Farm Security Administration made a loan. 
In some instances there has been joint financ- 
ing on the part of the two agencies. Usually 
these efforts take the form of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration making loans to indi- 
vidual farmers with which they can purchase 
membership or shares of stock in a cooper- 
ative association, while the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration makes a direct loan to the asso- 
ciation. It oftentimes requires the participa- 
tion of both low-income and high-income 
farmers in a given community in order to 
furnish the volume of commodities necessary 
for the operations of a successful cooperative. 
Hence this joint effort on the part of the two 
agencies is necessary in many cases if a 
sound cooperative is to be organized for the 
benefit of all farmers in the community. The 
present statutes limit the loans which the 
Farm Credit Administration can make to 
farmers’ cooperative associations for neces- 
sary facilities to 60 percent of the value of 
the security. This limitation in effect re- 
quires that the farmer members of these 
associations raise 40 percent of the total cap- 
ital of the cooperative. It is impossible for 
many low-income farmers, especially those 
in the class of Farm Security rehabilitation 
clients, to obtain funds from their income or 
loans from private sources to an extent equiv- 
alent to 40 percent of the capital of most 
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cooperative associations. In other words, the 


requirement that only 60 percent of the value 
of the security can be loaned by the Farm 
Credit Administration means that coopera- 
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tive organizations cannot be had by many of 
the low-income farmers of the Nation. 

I believe this shows without question that 
there is a real need for a special loan program 
which will enable the low-income farmers of 
the country to participate in cooperative ac- 
tivities. If the restrictions such as appeared 
in the appropriations act for the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration last year and the year 
before can be removed, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration could then promulgate such a 


Sincerely yours, 
A. G. Brack, Governor. 


Mr. President, there are two ways by 
which this prohibition directly thwarts 
the efforts of the small farmer to get 
ahead. First it denies him the opportu- 
nity of buying necessary on-the-farm 
items, such as feed, seed, livestock, bot- 
tles, kerosene, gas, and oil at a saving 
and through mass purchasing. He is 
forced to remain a high-cost producer, 
if the recommendation of the committee 
is followed. ‘That is what is proposed. 
It is proposed to deny to these farmers, 
the clients of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the opportunity to get out of 
the high-producer class, and thus, first 
of all, successfully to rehabilitate them- 
selves, and, secondly, to make them a 
better credit risk so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, which provided the 
original loan to them for the purposes of 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will; yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Some of us do not 
know as much about operations of this 
kind as does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, and I ask his patient indulgence, I 
do not find in that particular section 
language which says that farm coopera- 
tives cannot be operated for the acquisi- 
tion of seed and supplies, for example; 
and I wonder if the Senator will help me 
in that particular. I do not so read the 
amendment; and I want the Senator to 
know that I am looking at it with a sym- 
pathetic eye. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, In the first place, 
let me say that the principal activity 
which these cooperatives carry on, as I 
pointed out in reading from the letter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, is car- 
ried on by the small types of coopera- 
tives which band together to purchase a 
sire or to obtain better breeding stock, or 
conduct small activities of that kind; but 
this amendment prohibits farmers band- 
ing together for the purpose of establish- 
ing, let us say, an oil cooperative, where 
they can buy and sell their gasoline and 
oil, and obtain the benefit of cooperative 
prices and mass purchasing. If there is 
@ group of farmers who need an extra 
and added facility for the purpose of 
processing their products, such as a mill, 
as mentioned by the Secretary in his 
letter, or such as a grain elevator, if 
there should be a community in which 
one was not provided, the amendment 
bars the establishment of such a facility, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I understand the lat- 
ter to be definitely the fact, as I read 
the amendment. All I had reference to 
was the Senator’s particular statement 
as to a bar in the language of this 
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amendment to an on-the-farm advan- 
tage from the cooperative. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When I said “on 
the farm,” I meant that the farmer is 
buying the facility for his own use upon 
his own farm, This amendment would 
prevent him from establishing in his 
community a facility in the form of an 
elevator or some other facility where a 
group of farmers could store and pur- 
chase their feed and their grain, in order 
that they might secure the benefit of 
purchasing commodities for use upon 
their farms. 

The Senator knows that there are two 
types of cooperatives. Sometimes farm- 
ers or others band together for the pur- 
pose of mass buying. Sometimes they 
organize for the purpose of jointly mar- 
keting their products. Sometimes those 
two types of activity are combined. I 
know that in the case of many of the 
farmers’ cooperative oil stations I have 
mentioned, financed through the Bank 
of Cooperatives at St. Paul, not only does 
the station sell oil but feed, tools, binder 
twine, repair parts for farm machinery, 
batteries, and all sorts of things that 
might be used on the farm. This 
amendment would deny that sort of 
activity to the clients of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, while at the same 
time we are permitting the well-to-do 
farmer who can raise 40 percent col- 
lateral to go to the Bank of Cooperatives 
and borrow money to establish exactly 
the same kind of a facility. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Directing the Sena- 
tor’s attention, please, to page 353 of the 
Senate committee hearings, it is there 
stated that there were 507,000 cases 
of persons known to be qualified and 
anxious for loans. The witness, Mr. 
Thatcher, continues: 

I asked them how many new borrowers this 
proposed appropriation would service, and 
they said 61,000. 


Does the Senator understand that the 
$125,000,000 represented by the language 
on page 88 will service only 61,000 new 
borrowers? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I cannot believe 
that to be true because the net cost of 
the program on the average, according 
to the testimony I took out of the House 
hearings—and I have not the House 
hearings with me—was about $75 per 
family. Of course, if the average is $75, 
the cost of many is more than that sum, 
and the cost of some is less than that 
sum, but what the Senator suggests does 
not make sense to me. 

Mr, DANAHER. It did not make sense 
to me, let me say to the Senator, and I 
tried to figure it out. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I can explain it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be glad 
to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LANGER. For example, if in the 
northern part of North Dakota we put 
in, through this system of cooperatives, 
a durum flour mill that could sell durum 
wheat, that mill would take care roughly 
of perhaps 200,000 farmers and their 
families in the northern part of North 
Dakota alone. It would cost perhaps 
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$3,000,000 to do it. I might add that it 
would save 15 cents a bushel, too, on 
durum wheat. 

Mr, DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin further yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. DANAHER, In the Senate com- 
mittee hearings, I notice at page 448 a 
statement by Mr. Murray to the effect 
that canning factories—and there were 
some 20 of them to which he made ref- 
erence—were constructed under the au- 
thorization contained in the W. P. A. 
Act which provided for farm security 
last year. This is his statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If he means that 
it was done under the 1941 act to which 
the Senator from Vermont just referred, 
that is not so, because that amendment 
stopped all cooperative activities of the 
particular type I have been discussing 
from going forward. 

Mr. DANAHER. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Before this pro- 
hibition was put in the act, some can- 
ning factories were undertaken on a co- 
operative basis. I have the exact num- 
ber here. I think there were 31 alto- 
gether. A total investment of $205,000 
was made in 31 canning activities. 
There were 1 in Michigan, 8 in region 4, 
7 in region 5, 7 in region 6, 1 in region 7, 
8 in region 8, 1 in region 10, and 1 in 
region 11. I have also been informed 
that some of these activities were under- 
taken, prior to the time the rehabilita- 
tion program really got under way, by 
what may be termed relief projects. I 
know that there is only one in my own 
State, and that was undertaken before 
this entire rehabilitation program was 
under way. It was established by an 
organization largely for the purposes of 
relief, and the project has been liqui- 
dated; but that cannot be charged to 
the present policy or program of the 
Farm Security Administration as now 
constituted. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. It is probable that 
the Senator’s last remarks apply pecul- 
iarly to this statement which appears in 
the hearings; for it says that five of these 
canning factories are being foreclosed at 
the present time, and that they run from 
$1,200 to $600,000 per canning factory. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I checked the lat- 
ter statement as to the $600,000 amount, 
and I know that it is erroneous. I have 
given the total investment in the 31 can- 
ning operations—those that were built by 
the Farm Security Administration under 
its policy before the last act was passed, 
and those which it inherited from the 
Resettlement Administration, some of 
which I think, as I stated before, were 
merely relief projects. They were not 
really set up for the purpose of helping 
the farmers to rehabilitate themselves; 
and the total investment in all of those 
is $205,000. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. DANAHER. My next question 
and comment have to do particularly 
with what has been suggested by the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr, Austin] as 
a possible source of dilemma; and I think 
I correctly interpreted what was in his 
mind, for it is in mine. If we take the 
figure which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin gave us of an average of $75 per fam- 
ily, when we read in the hearings that 
there are 507,000 families qualified, as I 
pencil it out, that totals only $38,025,000. 
If we take the 61,000 who are said to be 
serviced or available to be serviced un- 
der the pending $125,000,000, and apply 
a $75 average to each of the 61,000, it 
comes to only $4,575,000, or a total of less 
than $43,000,000 out of the $125,000,000 
ao by this proposed section of the 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. Just a moment, if the 
Senator will permit me. The question 
which I think the Senator from Vermont 
has doubt about, and the one that I have 
doubt about, is whether there is to be no 
limit of any kind on the extent to which 
there shall be participation in coopera- 
tives, with that vast differential between 
$43,000,000 and $125,000,000 to play with. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is 
entirely wrong if he thinks that any such 
latitude as that exists. The entire 
amount of money which has been pro- 
vided for any type of cooperative activ- 
ity out of the $385,000,000 which have 
been loaned amounts to something over 
$12,000,000, as pointed out by the able 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, handling 
the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not hear all the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Connecticut. Did the Senator refer to 
the 61,000 as being the number of loans 
which were current with the Farm Se- 
curity Administration? 

Mr. DANAHER. No. Let me answer 
the Senator by saying that on page 353 
of the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee is a statement by Mr. Thatcher 
to the effect that he recently asked the 
Department “if they had ever made a 
survey of the people who are clamoring to 
the local county supervisors for rehabili- 
tation loans who ought to have them, 
and they said, ‘Yes,’ that they had” and 
he testified “there were 507,000 such 
cases personally known to be qualified 
and anxious for loans.” He continued: 

I asked them how many new borrowers 


this proposed appropriation would service, 
and they said 61,000. 


That cannot be right. I cannot believe 
it is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that Mr. 
Thatcher is the head of a great farm 
organization, but that statement of his 
is in error. If the Senator will refer to 
page 460 of the hearings before the sub- 
committee, the statement of Mr. Bald- 
win, head of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, he will note that Mr. Baldwin 
stated that the $125,000,000 carried in 
the Senate committee’s recommendation 
would provide loans for 105,000 new fami- 
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lies, and 216,000 who already have loans 
who will receive supplemental loans. 

Mr. DANAHER. That would make an 
average over the country of not over 
$100 a family, roughly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know that loans in 
the section of the country from which I 
come do not average over $100. I do not 
know how much they average in other 
sections. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is my infor- 
mation, which I obtained from the testi- 
mony before the House committee, I 
think, that the average over the 5-year 
period has been about $75 a family. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought it was 
slightly higher than that, but it cer- 
tainly is not much more than $100. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is somewhere 
around that figure. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin permit a ques- 
tion? 7 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very sympathetic 
with what is being developed here, and 
I should like to be enlightened as to the 
language in the last two lines. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. “Other than 
those derived from the first processing”? 

Mr. LODGE. No, the words “in com- 
petition with existing industries.” Does 
that language mean that in an area 
where there is no cooperative at the 
present time a cooperative could not be 
established? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It means that if 
there is any kind of facility, whether it 
is a cooperative or whether it is a pri- 
vate facility, if it is operating anywhere 
within the area of competition, no loan 
could be made by the Farm Security 
Administration for the establishment of 
any cooperative facility. 

Mr. LODGE. Even though the pro- 
posed cooperative would render a service 
which was not being rendered by an 
existing store, we will say, which is not 
a cooperative? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no doubt in 
the Senator’s mind about that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. None whatever. 
If there is any existing activity with 
which a proposed cooperative facility, 
through the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, would come into competition, this 
would prohibit any loans for such pur- 
pose, 

Mr. LODGE. There is no doubt about 
that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. None at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Has that language been 
applied at all in practice in the past? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes. When 
section 33, which I have read, was incor- 
porated in the last relief act, it put a 
stop to all loans of the type I have been 
discussing. 

Mr. LODGE. It did? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. It is a 
clear-cut prohibition, if there is any com- 
petition, either private or cooperative or 
of any other nature, in the area in which 
the cooperative is to be established. 

Mr, LODGE. Even though it does not 
render a comparable service? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. 
The second way the prohibition would 
directly thwart the efforts of the small 
farmer to get ahead is that the restric- 
tions would deny him the opportunity of 
processing and marketing his products 
smoothly, efficiently, and profitably 
through modern facilities. He would be 
forced to remain the low-quality, low- 
price producer. All the Government’s 
efforts to assist in his rehabilitation would 
be imperiled if he could not maintain his 
legitimate place in the competitive mar- 
kets. 

I wish to emphasize that point, Mr. 
President. Our objective is to rehabili- 
tate these farmers, not for 1 year or 2 
years or 4 years; we hope that they are 
to go on permanently as self-supporting 
family units in the community; and that 
is an additional reason why they should 
have the benefit of the cooperative ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Assuming a farming 
section like that of Vermont, where the 
farming is diversified and on a small 
scale; would not this provision, if it were 
enacted into law, interfere with the 
private economy of a small farm, where 
one farmer may not afford a cold storage 
for his perishable products, which he 
needs right in his own household, and 
therefore he wants to join with the peo- 
ple on his road, or highway, and have a 
common cold-storage plant which would 
take care of household goods, to say noth- 
ing about the economy of a market place? 
Would not this interfere with the social 
objective of the farm-security law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it would, 
and according to the former Secretary of 
Agriculture, now the Vice President, 10 
percent of the loans for cooperative pur- 
poses which were made before the oppor- 
tunity to make them was destroyed by 
the amendment in the last relief act 
were for miscellaneous services, such as 
feed, grist, and sirup mills, other small 
types of processing equipment, and road- 
side-vegetable stands, the type of thing 
the Senator has in mind. 

Many examples could be cited to show 
that the restrictions have been directly 
discriminatory and harmful to the small 
farmer. In Phelps County, Nebr., for 
instance, where 182 families relied on the 
sale of poultry and poultry products for 
a large part of their livelihood, an effort 
was made by the families to establish a 
cooperative poultry marketing associa- 
tion. About 150 of the families, being 
small-farm operators without cash or 
sufficient credit, turned to Farm Security 
Administration for small loans to enable 
them to participate; the others could 
finance their own way. Farm Security 
Administration could not make the loans, 
and the cooperative was not established, 
with the result that not only the needy 
families but also the more fortunate ones 
were denied an additional 2 to 4 cents 
per dozen in the sale of their eggs and 
similar gains in the marketing of their 
other poultry products. 

This is the type of case mentioned by 
Governor Black in his letter to me, in 
which he points out that previously some 
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of the low-income farmers and some of 
the high-income farmers joined in the 
same cooperative. It is obvious that in 
this particular instance there were not 
enough high-income farmers to swing 
the proposition, and in order that that 
particular neighborhood should have the 
benefit of cooperative marketing for their 
eggs, it was necessary that the lower-in- 
come farmers and producers should also 
join in the activity, but because of this 
statutory prohibition, the whole enter- 
prise had to be abandoned. I might 
mention other examples, but I do not 
wish further to delay the Senate. 

In summing up, I wish to say that I 
think that in all justice the committee 
amendment should be rejected and there 
should be restored to the Farm Security 
Administration the power which it had 
prior to the enactment of the last relief 
law, to permit the low-income farmers 
to enjoy the benefits of cooperation, just 
as the higher-income farmers are now 
enjoying it under governmental policy 
laid down in the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration law. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to add my 
voice to that of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The amendment which is of- 
fered reads as follows: 

No part of the funds provided in this act 
under the caption “Loans, grants, and 
rural rehabilitation” shall be used to pur- 
chase, establish, relocate, or expand mills, 
factories, stores, or plants which would man- 
ufacture, handle, process, or produce for sale 
articles, commodities, or products (other 
than those derived from the first processing 
of sweetpotatoes and naval stores products) 
in competition with existing industries. 


In other words, naval stores and sweet- 
potatoes are excepted. It has been argued 
to me that the amendment does not 
prevent the Farm Security Administra- 
tion from lending to cooperatives, but I 
am sure the amendment could be con- 
strued in that way. The language is: 

No part of the funds provided in this act 
under the caption “Loans, grants, and rural 
rehabilitation” shall be used to purchase, 
establish, relocate, or expand mills— 


And so forth. If a broad interpretation 
is given the provision it must mean that 
loans cannot be made to a cooperative for 
the purpose of building an elevator, or for 
the purpose of buying an elevator, when 
its products come in competition with 
existing industries. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr.PEPPER. I will say to the Senator 
that I got the impression from Mr. Bald- 
win, of the Farm Security Administration, 
that the Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture had so ruled; in other words, 
that the Senator’s contention is correct, 
that these funds could not be used for the 
purposes mentioned. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
As I said, it was argued to me that it did 
not have such a meaning, but I am frank 
to say that under this language the So- 
licitor would have to rule that loans could 
not be made to cooperatives under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Would not 
language of this kind actually frighten 
any administrator who had such a project 
in mind? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think there 
is any doubt about it. If an administra- 
tor found that language in the law he 
would be afraid to make such loans. He 
might be afraid that the court would hold 
that such loans could not be made to co- 
operatives; that if he made such loans 
he himself, or the one who went on his 
bond, would be liable for violation of the 
law. Likewise, he would feel that he 
would probably be subject to severe criti- 
cism on the floor of the Senate or the 
House for having made such loans. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In other 
words, to put it very simply, these words 
actually negative the very purpose for 
which these various agencies were set up. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. As I said 
awhile ago, when the Senator from Utah 
was not in the Chamber, the contention 
was made before the committee by two 
Representatives in Congress that we 
were duplicating facilities. I called at- 
tention to the fact that until the summer 
of 1940 Farm Credit Administration 
funds were loaned to farmers to set up 
148 cooperative grain elevators. In 143 
cases the farmers negotiated with local 
private owners and purchased the facili- 
ties, so there was no duplication. In only 
5 cases were new local elevator facilities 
constructed. Those new facilities dupli- 
cated did not exceed a total capacity of 
200,000 bushels. To argue that this pro- 
gram unnecessarily would duplicate fa- 
cilities when so small a number were 
built is, of course, ridiculous. Two hun- 
dred thousand bushels’ capacity does not 
represent one-fourth of the wheat re- 
ceipts at one little town in Montana 
where 1,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
taken in. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am not concerned 
with the amendment except I think the 
interpretation which has been placed 
upon it overlooks its origin, its source, 
and its purpose. This language was 
taken from the relief bill. It was put in 
the relief bill originally because the relief 
administrator was employing people in 
some hosiery mills, I think that was the 
foundation. The relief administration 
wanted to give people employment. But 
this provision was put in to prevent the 
manufacture by relief employees of 
products which were to be put upon the 
market for sale. It permits sewing rooms 
and factories under the W. P. A. to man- 
ufacture certain products, and permits 
the products then to be distributed for 
relief purposes, but prevents the W. P. A. 
Administrator from establishing plants 
in which, under low wage conditions, 
products can be manufactured for sale 
in competition with private industry. I 
question whether such a provision has a 
place in this bill. Its purpose was clear 
in the relief bill. I think when that 
purpose is considered, the interpretation 
which the Senator from Utah puts on it 
really could hardly be sustained, because 
I think it would have to be construed in 
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purpose. 

Mr, WHEELER. As I said, two Rep- 
resentatives came before the committee 


to advocate this proposal. Representa- 
tive YOUNGDAHL said: 


Mr. Youncpauu. If I may ask for permis- 
sion at the start to revise and extend my 
testimony, I will appreciate it very much. 

Senator Rossi. All right, sir; you may 
have that privilege. 

Mr. YouncpaHt. I appear to respectfully re- 
quest the committee to consider an amend- 
ment to this section known as Loans, grants, 
and rural rehabilitation for the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. As you gentlemen know, 
in the relief law of 1940, which provided for 
these funds, there was a restriction placed in 
the Jaw by the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions in the House and passed by both the 
House and the Senate. The provision read 
substantially with the amendment I respect- 
fully suggest be included in this bill, as fol- 
lows: 


“No part of the funds provided in this act 
under the caption herein ‘Loans, grants, and 
rural rehabilitation’ shall be used to purchase, 
establish, relocate, or expand mills, factories, 
stores, or plants which would manufacture, 
handle, process, or produce for sale articles, 
commodities, or products (other than those 
derived from the first processing of sweet- 
potatoes and naval stores products) in com- 
petition with existing industries.” 

This restriction was placed in the bill at 
that time because, as was stated on the floor 
of the House—and I am not familiar with 
the proceedings in the Senate—if we are to 
give direct grants and provide rural rehabili- 
tation loans, the proceeds of these loans and 
grants should not be used to build increased 
business facilities in overcrowded territories 
at the present time. In the rural sections of 
the Northwest we have at the present time 
legitimate cooperatives which no one objects 
to. We also have the facilities of private en- 
terprise which have been there for years and 
have aided in the building of many communi- 
ties, by paying their share of local, State, and 
Federal taxes. Now then, we feel that to 
permit the use of relief funds to farmers 
who really need this money for relief and 
rehabilitation to buy shares in a new busi- 
ness cooperative to compete with the already 
existing business facilities is not the intent 
of the Members of the Senate or of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Mr. ADAMS. I merely rose to point 
out the inception of the matter and the 
wide distinction which exists. The 
W. P. A. employees are needy individuals. 
The W. P. A. puts them to work. It gives 
them jobs. The Rural Rehabilitation 
Administration makes loans. That Ad- 
ministration does not give money, does 
not employ people, but makes loans to 
needy farmers. On some loans it takes 
security. Some loans are made practi- 
cally as gifts to those in the distressed 
class. Of course, it has always tried to 
move the distressed farmer over into the 
loan class. 

I think this particular section does not 
fit into the program of rural rehabilita- 
tion. Someone construing the language 
might say, “Well, if Congress put that 
language in the measure it must have had 
some such purpose in mind,” but in order 
to reach such a conclusion it would have 
to be drawn out of its normal wording, 
out of the origin from which it came, and 
applied to an entirely different situation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand entirely 
that the provision was made originally 
because Mr. Tugwell bought and set up 
some factories. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Col- 
orado is in error, however, as to the pro- 
vision being made merely to prohibit the 
W. P. A. from building any factories or 
expanding any factories. The whole con- 
troversy grew out of hosiery mills which 
the Rural Credit Administration built in 
Tennessee and in certain areas in Ala- 
bama. Those mills were built under a 
theory which at that time imbued the 
head of the Rural Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration and the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, that it would be well to have 
a combined rural and industrial income 
for certain farm groups, and these hosiery 
mills were purchased or built with Rural 
Rehabilitation funds. 

Mr. ADAMS. It contemplated a Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government-oper- 
ated plant. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Exactly. It is my 
contention that the language which ap- 
pears in the committee amendment 
would apply only to a government- 
owned and operated plant. I do not 
think that by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination this language could ever be 
construed to prohibit a loan by the Farm 
Security Administration to a farmer for 
the purpose of buying stock in a cooper- 
ative; but it might be construed—though 
I think improperly—to prohibit a direct 
loan from the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration to a cooperative. However, by 
no stretch of the imagination could it 
be construed as prohibiting a loan to an 
individual farmer. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am 
inclined to agree with the Senator; but 
the point I am making is that the lan- 
guage does prohibit a loan to a coopera- 
tive, or, in my judgment, could very eas- 
ily be construed as prohibiting a loan to 
a cooperative for the purpose of buying 
a facility or setting up a new facility. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the language 
would be stretched if it were so con- 
strued. I am using the same rule of 
construction which the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Apams] announced. In 
the first instance this language prohib- 
iting the building of a plant by an 
agency of the Federal Government as 
such came into the bill which carried 
the provision for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. As I construe the lan- 
guage, that is all it would do now; but 
I concede that it is susceptible to the 
construction—even though it be a 
strained construction—that it would 
prohibit a loan to a cooperative. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have consult- 
ed with the head of the Farm Security 
Administration and with those connect- 
ed with the Solicitor’s Office of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who will have 
to administer the law, and they think 
the language must be construed to pro- 
hibit loans to cooperatives for the pur- 
pose of setting up facilities if they 
compete with existing facilities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think they are in 
error about that, but I can see how that 
decision could have been reached. So 
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far as the language prohibiting loans to 
individual farmers to buy membership in 
or pay dues to a cooperative is con- 
cerned, I do not think it could possibly 
apply to such a case; and I do not think 
the language would reach all the cases 
which the Representatives appearing be- 
fore the committee had in mind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to 
say, if the Senator from Montana will 
permit me, what I said in my opening 
statement, that Ithink much of the 
opposition to the activities of the Farm 
Security Administration, and much of 
the support behind the amendment, are 
misdirected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Because better 
situated farmers have been able to pro- 
vide 40 percent of the security and go to 
the bank of cooperatives and borrow 
money for the establishment of grain 
elevators, oil stations, and other types 
of marketing and purchasing coopera- 
tive activities, many persons believed 
that such a condition was the result of 
activity of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and I think it would be a great 
injustice to deny that right to the low- 
income farmer and continue it for the 
high-income farmer. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know whether 
the Senator has referred to it, but I un- 
derstand that Mr. Baldwin, the head of 
the Farm Security Administration, gave 
assurances in his testimony before the 
committee that it was not proposed, 
even if this prohibition were stricken 
out, to construct other hosiery plants 
and manufacturing establishments of 
the character which provoked this legis- 
lation in the first instance. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think Mr. Baldwin 
is undoubtedly sincere in that statement. 
I know that the eriti:ism which resulted 
from the construction of the five plants 
referred to almost wrecked the entire 
Farm Security Administration program. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield, ; 
Mr. PEPPER. If Mr. Baldwin, the 
responsible head of the Farm Security 
Administration, did so state to the com- 
mittee, and the statement that he would 
consider himself morally bound with 
that restraint is in the record, does the 
Senator from Georgia think that if the 
committee amendment were not adopted 
by the Senate there would be any sub- 
stantial danger of the repetition of the 
sort of thing we have been talking about, 
which provoked the prohibition in the 

first place? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Men come and go, 
but the policies of the Government run 
on. Mr. Baldwin might not be the head 
of the Farm Security Administration to- 
morrow. Someone having a different 
view of the subject might supplant him, 
I think Mr. Baldwin is about the fourth 
man who has headed the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration up to this time, and 
there might be another change. 

Mr. PEPPER. When testimony is 
given before the Appropriations Commit - 
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tees by the Army Engineers or by the 
heads of different departments, has it 
not been customary for them to regard 
themselves as morally bound? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I think Mr. 
Baldwin would be morally bound, but I 
do not think that an administrator of a 
Government agency ought to be able to 
fix the policy by a mere declaration. 
That is for Congress to determine. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LEE. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Georgia that I agree with him in 
his last statement, that the head of the 
department should not necessarily be 
allowed to set the policy; but the lan- 
guage of the amendment is so plain that 
it does not seem to me that we have to 
turn to the head of the department, or 
his opinion. Only one thing is control- 
ling, and that is the purpose for which 
the money is to be used, The borrower 
is not mentioned. There is no reference 
to the person to whom the loan is to be 
made. The only reference is to the pur- 
pose for which the loan is to be used. 
Therefore, if any borrower wanted to 
borrow for some other purpose than the 
purpose stated, and met the other quali- 
fications, he could borrow; but if a co- 
operative wanted to borrow for one of 
these purposes it would be barred by the 
very language of the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I concede that there 
is a possibility of such a construction. 
I was not discussing the question of the 
cooperative borrowing as a cooperative. 
I was referring to the fact that there is 
nothing in this language which would 
prohibit a farmer, as an individual, from 
using funds which he had borrowed from 
the Farm Security Administration to 
carry on a cooperative. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMS. Let me add one word to 
supplement what I said as to the origin 
of this provision. It originated in the 
1939 Act, which, as it came to us, pro- 
vided that: 

No funds herein appropriated shall be 
used by the Farm Security Administration 
or any other Federal agency to establish 
hosiery mills on homestead or other projects 
in competition with existing industries. 


That was the origin, and it has grown 
up into the present form from that origin, 
The original purpose was to meet a par- 
ticular difficulty existing at that time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
I wish to say, however, that when the 
matter was presented by Members of 
Congress they complained that the co- 
operatives were borrowing money from 
the Government to set up cooperatives in 
competition with existing facilities, 
They went on to explain that great in- 
justice was being done, particularly in 
the Northwest, in Montana, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, and Minnesota. 

As I stated a moment ago, only five 
plants were set up which could be con- 
sidered new facilities, and those five 
plants handled only 200,000 bushels of 
wheat, which was one-fourth of the 
amount handled at the little town of 
Brady, Mont. 
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I appreciate that the grain trade in 
Minneapolis has been fighting the co- 
operative moyement for many years, and 
that is the reason why it is fighting this 
proposal. Captain Webster or somebody 
wrote a letter. Captain Webster repre- 
sents the grain trade in the Northwest. 
He does not represent the farmers or the 
cooperatives. He represents the grain op- 
erators. It was the grain trade, or the 
so-called grain trust, which brought 
about the Non-Partisan League, and was 
responsible for the agitation among the 
farmers in that section. It was claimed— 
and I think justly—that the operators 
were improperly grading wheat. It was 
alleged that they were buying it as No. 4 
and selling it as No. 1. In other words, 
they were not giving the farmers the 
grade to which they were entitled. 

Within the past 5 weeks the private 
grain trade came to Washington and 
asked the Department of Agriculture for 
an extension of a very satisfactory grain- 
storage contract with the interested Fed- 
eral agencies. That contract provides 
charges of 6 cents a bushel for storage, 
1 cent a bushel for handling the grain, 
and 1 cent a bushel for its maintenance, 
or a total of 8 cents a bushel a year for 
the warehouseman and terminal market. 

Is it any wonder that the private grain 
trade protested to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture against a proposal for the Depart- 
ment to provide steel tanks for warehous- 
ing wheat? The grain trade asserted they 
would build the necessary facilities to 
meet the present demand for storage 
space. They could afford to do this, with 
such fat warehousing contracts. 

The fact is, I am told, that the private 
grain trade in the spring-wheat area agree 
that if a normal wheat crop is raised in 
Montana, the Dakotas, and Minnesota 
this year, 50,000,000 bushels of wheat will 
be piled on the ground because of inade- 
quate storage facilities. In Canada some 
200,000,000 bushels are on the ground be- 
cause storage space is not available. Only 
a limited portion of the Canadian farm- 
er’s wheat is stored. Available facili- 
ties are divided among all the wheat pro- 
ducers in Canada. American farmers are 
faced with this problem today: A farmer 
cannot get a loan on the wheat that is not 
properly warehoused. When the wheat 
is on the ground, there lies his year’s 
labor. The private grain trade today 
state they will meet the situation by build- 
ing additional storage facilities through- 
out the Northwest. Their tune has 
changed. A year ago, additional storage 
facilities were excessive. Cooperatives 
were destroying legitimate enterprise with 
duplication of facilities. Today we do nct 
need cooperatives, because the grain trade 
can do and will do it. The fact is that 
the private grain trade feared competition 
from cooperatives. Excessive facilities 
was a charge, a tool to obtain such an 
amendment as the committee now pro- 
poses. That is why they do not want the 
Government tc furnish steel bins for 
storage, and that is why they promise to 
build additional facilities. It is all right 
for them with fat contracts to do that 
which the cooperatives and the Govern- 
ment should not do. 

The necessity for storage space is im- 
perative. Realizing this, the Defense 
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Commission recognized the plea of the 
private grain trade, and urged that the 
Treasury Department give favorable con- 
sideration to a proposition that would 
permit warehousemen building new stor- 
age facilities to charge off construction 
costs over a 5-year period. 

One Minnesota Representative stated 
to the committee that the Farmers’ 
Union at the present time was using 
Farm Security Administration funds to 
build storage facilities at two points in 
Montana, at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and 
at Superior, Wis. As a matter of fact, 
the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation, a regional grain cooperative- 
marketing association in the spring- 
wheat area, which began operation on 
June 1, 1938, was aided in its creation 
by the Farm Security Administration. 
The farmers in the spring-wheat area 
were loaned $309,000 to help reestablish 
this important regional grain cooperative 
marketing association. It has been so 
successful in its operations of less than 3 
years that the farmers who had borrowed 
the $309,000 from the F. S. A. have not 
had to pay 1 cent of interest or princi- 
pal. The Farmers’ Union Grain Termi- 
nal Association from their net savings, 
which are very substantial, have made 
the current interest and principal pay- 
ments for the farmers. Not only that, 
but their savings have been so substan- 
tial that they are now building needed 
warehousing facilities in my State of 
Montana. They are constructing one 
house at Lewistown, Mont., of over 
500,000 bushels, and another one at 
Shelby, Mont., of over 700,000 bushels. 
Contrary to the testimony before the 
committee, the Farmers’ Union is not 
building at Grand Rapids, N. Dak., but is 
building at Superior, Wis., on the lake. 
The capacity of this house will be over 
3,000,000 bushels, with a most modern 
head house which will ultimately handle 
an additional 7,000,000 bushels of stored 
grain. Not 1 cent of this construction 
money has been or will be obtained from 
the Farm Security Administration. 
That is one of the things they thought 

erhaps they were preventing, I think; 
but, as a matter of fact, not $1 is coming 
from the Farm Security Administration. 

The Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association, from their own capital and 
net profits, plus a loan from the Farm 
Credit Administration, are building these 
facilities at a cost of $1,600,000. How 
are they doing it? In this way: They 
are writing their check for $400,000. 
They have other assets which will be 
pledged, and the facilities will be put up 
as collateral, so that they can easily and 
readily borrow, as any very successful 
cooperative can, from the Farm Credit 
Administration. They are making what 
is known as a facility loan, and they are 
making it under the law prescribed by 
Congress from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

The Minnesota Representative was to- 
tally misinformed as to the use of 
Farm Credit Administration funds for 
the construction program. The pri- 
vate grain trade is making a terrific 
fight against this very successful regional 
grain cooperative marketing association. 
The testimony is inaccurate, and the Sen- 
ate must not be misled by it. What 
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other grain concern besides this coopera- 
tive is stretching its resources to build 
needed facilities to aid wheat farmers in 
the spring-wheat area? Warehouse fa- 
cilities must be available if the farmer is 
to obtain loans. If the farmers cannot 
store the wheat it will go on the ground, 
and they will be unable to get a loan, 
unable to pay their bills, and unable to 
feed their families. 

If neither the Farm Bureau nor the 
Grange will oppose this amendment, I 
am confident that those organizations do 
not know the facts. Any student of the 
wheat farmer’s problem knows that the 
spring-wheat area may suffer the present 
debacle of Canada. Canadian wheat 
farmers have been unable to warehouse 
or sell their grain to the extent of mil- 
lions and millions of bushels which lie 
on the ground. Surely the Farm Bureau 
and the Grange would oppose this amend- 
ment if they knew these facts. 

The National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, operating in the Great Plains 
States and composed of 9 regional 
grain cooperative marketing associations, 
knows the seriousness of these facts. 
These 9 regional grain cooperative 
marketing associations serve over 1,000 
country farmer cooperative grain ele- 
vators. They also operate terminal ele- 
vators in the spring- and winter-wheat 
area. They do and must know their busi- 
ness. All 9 of them are successful. 
These regional grain cooperatives serve 
farmers in Amarillo, Tex.; Enid, Okla.; 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Kansas City; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Du- 
luth, Minn.; Superior, Wis.; Ogden, Utah; 
Denver, Colo.; as well as Portland and 
Spokane in the Pacific Northwest. That 
great aggregation of cooperative enter- 
prises is in complete opposition to this 
amendment, as is also the National Farm- 
ers’ Union. They are opposed because 
they know the facts and because they 
know the farmer’s needs. 

The question before the Senate is, Will 
the United States Senate support this 
amendment, which serves the private 
grain trade in the spring-wheat area, or 
will they support 20 years of congressional 
legislation which has encouraged and as- 
sisted the development and expansion of 
the cooperative movement? If the 
United States Senate is to be consistent, 
it should, if this amendment is adopted, 
pass legislation to repeal all the coopera- 
tive laws and abolish the Farm Credit 
Administration. If there is any value in 
the laws which have been enacted to pro- 
vide credit for producers of agricultural 
commodities, certainly the United States 
Senate will not deny the use of Farm Se- 
curity Administration funds for the bene- 
fit of low-income farmers who need as- 
sistance more than does any other group 
of farmers. Farmers without funds can- 
not borrow money from the local banks 
or from the Farm Credit Administration 
because they lack the necessary down 
payment. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration may loan only 60 percent of the 
cost of facilities. Where will the farmer 
get the other 40 percent? 

The amendment is not in the interest 
of agriculture, and, judging from the 
testimony, it is offered in the interests of 
the too-often selfish private grain trade. 
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It cannot honestly be said that rejection 
of this amendment would mean unneeded 
facilities. Remember, the private grain 
trade recently secured from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture an agreement that 
the Government would not put up steel 
bins in the wheat area to meet the im- 
pending wheat-storage crisis. Remem- 
ber, too, that the private grain trade has 
secured an extension of present storage- 
service charges on the promise that it 
would build additional storage space. 
The private grain trade, of course, is not 
at all interested in what happens to naval 
stores and sweetpotatoes, which are ex- 
empted by the present amendment. 

In all good conscience the Senate must 
defeat this amendment or, to be con- 
sistent, it should repeal all the 20 years’ 
laws of Congress which have sought to 
aid and develop the cooperative market- 
ing system for agricultural producers. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. If it is not rejected, it 
seems to me it will be a great injustice 
to the small cooperatives throughout the 
country, and particularly in the North- 
west, where the farmers have had such 
a struggle and where they are the low- 
income farmers who are trying to get 
started and to establish a small coopera- 
tive so that they may save some of the 
profit. 

As I have pointed out, some persons 
have said that the cooperatives are not 
a success; but here is one cooperative that 
has been a success and is a success, and 
the farmers in my State at least are get- 
ting great benefits from it. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make just a short statement on 
this matter. As a member of the sub- 
committee who heard the evidence, I have 
come to some definite conclusions, and 
believe I am right in desiring to have 
this amendment remain in the biil. 

The amendment which Senators now 
seek to have stricken from the bill was 
included in the W. P. A. Act which ex- 
pired on July 1 of this year. Now the 
item for loans and grants for rural re- 
habilitation is put in the agricultural 
eppropriation bill to take effect after 
July 1, 1941. It was in the W. P. A. Act 
last year, and now it comes this year in 
the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill. 

The point I desire to bring out is that 
Federal funds are needed by these needy 
farmers to rehabilitate themselves. 
There are 5 times as many applicants 
for rehabilitation loans as there is money 
enough to go around and take care of 
them. The evidence is that about 101,- 
000 farmers can be taken care of, and 
there are 507,000 applicants. Therefore, 
none of this money should be given to 
those who could take out of the money 
they receive investment funds to start 
@ concern, and especially they should 
not start a concern which would compete 
with a small-town local industry such as 
an elevator, a creamery, or which would 
interfere with the small private business- 
man. 

It is my belief that the small business- 
man is just as necessary to the welfare 
of my State and your State as is the 
farmer. This bill is to help the farmer 
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with loans to rehabilitate himself, and 
with grants. That means grants of 
money for food for the immediate needs 
of his family. 

In my State, farmers are getting as 
grants $25 a month. How can a farmer 
get out of $25 a month any money with 
which to establish a cooperative? 

I am certainly in sympathy with the 
establishment of cooperatives; but there 
are other sources from which Federal 
money is available to start cooperatives 
in places where they are needed. As I 
see the matter, the Federal Government 
does not desire, under the terms of the 
agricultural appropriation bill, to loan 
money to farmers to provide competition 
for small businessmen, who certainly 
are as much a part of the community as 
is the farmer, and certainly not with 
money that is provided by the Govern- 
ment to get the farmer off relief. 

If we desire to provide money to start 
cooperatives, let us do it in another way. 
We are doing it in another way, accord- 
ing to the evidence brought out by the 
chairman of our committee when he told 
us that $12,000,000 was provided as of 
December 31, 1940. 

I believe that the small businessman 
has as much right to get along as has 
the farmer who desires to establish a 
cooperative industry. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to page 446 of the 
Senate committee hearings, wLere the 
country elevators of the Northwest, 
speaking through the Northwest Country 
Elevator Association, expressed them- 
selves as being very much in favor of 
i this restriction in this part of the 
ay hope the amendment will be agreed 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I stated 
a few moments ago, in the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from Connecticut, that the 
average amount of the loans made by 
the Farm Security Administration was 
approximately $100. At that time I was 
confusing in my own mind the Federal 
seed loans and the loans made by the 
Farm Security Administration. The 
average new loans of the Farm Security 
Administration were about $650, and the 
average supplemental loans referred to 
in the evidence are $225. 

I merely wanted to make that state- 
ment to get the record straight. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I did not hear the 
Senator’s statement. Unfortunately, I 
was out of the Chamber for a moment. 
Was the fact brought out that there are 
over 500,000 applications by poor farmers 
for these loans? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are 507,000 cases 
known to the county supervisors which 
are eligible for these loans. j 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And there is not 
enough money to supply those poor 
farmers with money? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are not nearly 
adequate funds to take care of 
like that number. The evidence show 
that even with the increase in the funds 
for loans that was provided by the Sen- 
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ate committee, only 105,000 of those 
families could possibly be reached, even 
if all the funds were devoted to loans to 
farmers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it not true that 
any diversion from that fund for the con- 
struction of industrial plants such as ele- 
vators will reduce the number of farmers 
who can be granted rehabilitation loans? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it will un- 
doubtedly have that effect. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. But is it not possible, 
also, that the establishment of the co- 
operatives would help the poorer farmers 
by giving them, perhaps, better market- 
ing facilities? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It possibly would help 
the farmers who had the loans. The 
Senator from Alabama, if I understood 
his question, was asking whether, if the 
loans were spread out and used solely 
for the purpose of making crop loans, 
they would not reach more farmers; and 
I think that question should be answered 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is what I meant 
to elicit—that it is a method of helping 
the poorer farmers for the Farm Security 
Administration in some instances to en- 
courage the establishment of coopera- 
tives in a community. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I am not familiar of 
my own knowledge with the effect of the 
cooperatives. I judge from the debate 
this afternoon that some of the cooper- 
atives have been very helpful. The com- 
mittee, in writing this restriction, was 
guided by the reasons stated by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
BANKHEAD], that there were so many 
farmers seeking these loans for purely 
rehabilitation purposes that the funds 
were not available for all of them, and 
the committee desired to spread the 
money as far as it could go for strictly 
rehabilitation purposes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, is the 
Senator disposed to say whether the 
Farm Security Administration itself 
favors or does not favor this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Farm Security 
Administration oppose any limitation 
whatever on their powers. I may say to 
the Senator from Florida that it is noth- 
ing new for any agency of the Govern- 
ment to take that position. Very few of 
them like to have any restriction on their 
powers. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I believe this 
amendment should be rejected. Fifty 
percent of the farmers of the country 
receive only 11 percent of the total farm 
income, and that is the group served 
by these loans. 

The cooperatives in my State are do- 
ing a good service for the small farmer. 
If this amendment is kept in the bill 
a group of farmers could not form a 
cooperative and borrow money to set 
up a feed mill to grind their feed. They 
could not set up a little sawmill. They 
could not set up a cooperative cream 
station, or a cooperative oil and gas 
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station. They could not set up a co- 
operative canning plant to can their to- 
matoes or their corn. They could not 
borrow money to set up a cooperative 
elevator if this amendment is placed in 
the bill. This is a move to eliminate 
Daa from borrowing on a cooperative 
sis. 

As pointed out by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Apams], the language 
found here was put in the W. P. A. 
Act in order to keep the Government 
itself from entering into competition 
with business when the Government 
owned and operated an activity, where- 
as this is a different proposition, wherein 
the Government would simply lend 
money to private individuals. The 
precedent is already set for that course 
under the R. F. C. and other Govern- 
ment lending agencies which lend to 
private business for the purpose of car- 
rying on private business in competition 
with other business. 

Therefore, I hope this amendment will 
be rejected, so that it cannot be brought 
up in conference as it was before. Such 
action will be a definite benefit to the 
poor farmer in his effort by cooperative 
methods to offset the disadvantage he 
has because his purchasing power is 
small, and will put him in a better posi- 
tion to compete with the greater buying 
and selling power of big business, and 
give him the advantage of the coopera- 
tive effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. [Putting the question.] 
Frankly, the Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. PEPPER. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion has been demanded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ae for the yeas and nays on this ques- 

on. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. ApAms voted in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. GURNEY. I suggest the absence 


of a quorum. 

Mr. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

Mr. GEORGE. A point of order. The 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
comes too late. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is well taken. The roll 
call is in progress, and it is too late to 
make the point of no quorum. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call- 
ing of the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his name 
was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER]. I understand that if he 
were present he would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay,” 
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Mr. AUSTIN. I announce a pair be- 
tween the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] and the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] If 
present, the Senator from Oregon would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Burow, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BUNKER], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], the 
Senators from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN and 
Mr. McFartanp], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Herre), the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Lucas], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Schwartz], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. Truman], are 
detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Gass], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetrar], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Mean and Mr. Wac- 
NER], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. REYNOLDS], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typtncs], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacGner] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bun- 
TON], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Jounson], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 

The following Senators are unavoid- 
ably detained: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Txomas], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tobey], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
WIL IIS I, and the Senator from Michigan 
LMr. VANDENBERG]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Adams Connally Maloney 
Bailey George Radcliffe 
Ball Gerry Russell 
Bankhead Gillette Sheppard 
Barkley Gurney neer 
Bilbo Van Nuys 
Byrd e 
Byrnes McCarran 

NAYS—31 
Aiken Hatch Pepper 
Andrews Holman Shipstead 
Austin Hughes Smathers 
Barbour Kilgore tewart 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Capper Langer ell 
Caraway Wallgren 
Danah Murdock Wheeler 
Ellender Murray Wiley 
Green Norris 
Guffey O'Mahoney 


Bone Glass Reynolds 
Brewster Schwartz 
Bridges Hayden Smith 

Brooks Herring Taft 

Brown Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Bulow Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla, 
Bunker Lucas Tobey 

Burton McFarland Truman 
Chandler McKellar Tydings 

Chavez icNary Vandenberg _ 
Clark, Idaho Mead Wagner ~ 
Clark, Nye Walsh < 
Davis Overton White 

Downey Reed Willis 


So the committee amendment was re- 
jected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

5.319. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Bowen, Willie W. Hudson, and John L. 
Walker; 

S. 957. An act for the relief of Glen E. 
Robinson, doing business as the Robinson 
Marine Construction Co.; 

H. R. 2788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 4124. An act making deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations for the nation- 
al defense for the fiscal year ending June 
$0, 1941, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
signed at Washington on November 28, 1940, 
and for other purposes. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3735) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Cooperative Farm Forestry”, 
on page 91, line 2, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$300,000” and insert 
“$600,000”; in line 15, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$400,000” and 
insert “$700,000”; and in line 19, after 
the word “allotted”, to insert “there- 
from.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration”, on page 92, line 18, after the 
word “newspapers”, to strike out “and 
press clippings”; and in line 19, after 
the word “reports”, to strike out 
“$3,923,425, of which not to exceed 
$50,000 shall be transferred to and made 
a part of the appropriation, ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics“ and insert “$3,946,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, 
line 20, after the word “Administra- 
tion”, to increase the total appropria- 
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tion for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, from $3,923,425 to $3,946,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Farm Credit Administration— 
Salaries and Expenses,” on page 98, line 
14, after the words “in all”, to strike out 
“$3,910,000, of which not to exceed 
$100,000 shall be transferred to and 
made a part of the appropriation, 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics’” and insert 83, 
810,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration”, on page 102, after line 8, to 
insert: 


Sec. 3. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of 
an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence: Provided further, 
That any person who advocates, or who is 
a member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence and accepts 
employment the salary or wages for which 
are paid from any appropriation contained 
in this act shall be guilty of a felony, and 
upon conviction shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both: Provided further, That the 
above penalty clause shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, any other provi- 
sions of existing law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the amendments reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer a clarifying amendment, which 
does not affect the total of the appro- 
priations carried in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, line 
17, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “is a part” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “consists.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, line 
19, after the comma following the 
parenthesis it is proposed to insert “and 
$1,955,500 of the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year 1942 
by the act approved September 5, 1940 
(Public, No. 780, 76th Cong.) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I offer a further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 
12, it is proposed to strike out “$321,950” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$333,950.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment really was offered in behalf 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], and was overlooked by the com- 
mittee in marking up the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is an amendment to an 
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amendment already agreed to. Without 
objection, the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the committee was agreed to is 
reconsidered, and the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia to the amend- 
7 of the committee on page 49, line 
12. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIL BO. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, line 
19, it is proposed to insert in lieu of the 
matter inserted by the committee the 
figures “$1,451,362, of which $10,000 
shall be available for expenditure for 
future investigation and control of pear- 
leaf blight.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that his amendment is an amend- 
ment to an amendment which has al- 
ready been agreed to. It will be neces- 
sary, as the Senator from Mississippi 
knows, to reconsider the vote by which 
the committee amendment was agreed 
to, so that the Senator can offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement about the im- 
portance of the amendment, and after 
the statement I will not urge the amend- 
ment unless the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussxLL I, in charge of the bill, will 
accept it and take it to conference, 

In the Southern States several hun- 
dred thousand dollars are invested in the 
pineapple-pear industry. For the last 3 
years we have been seeking to find a rem- 
edy for the treatment of the pear-leaf 
blight in this industry. 

I have in my hand a letter from the 
entomologist of the A. & M. College of 
our State who says it will be necessary 
for the Government to put a special man 
to work in the Southern States to carry 
on an investigation for a year or two in 
order to find a means of stopping this 
particular disease in this great orchard 
growth in our section of the country. He 
Says one man, with this small appropria- 
tion, only $10,000 a year, should be able 
within 2 or 3 years to find the causes 
of the disease and the proper treatment 
to prevent its spread. It has already cov- 
ered a great many counties in the South- 
ern States, and is rapidly spreading and 
will mean the ultimate destruction of the 
entire industry unless it is stopped. 

To those who know anything about the 
orchard business I can explain that after 
the trees have leaves in the early spring, 
a mould strikes the leaves which causes 
them all to drop from the trees, then a 
second growth of leaves comes out during 
the same season, which strikes at the very 
life of the tree, and weakens its vitality, 
until the tree is rendered almost fruitless, 
and in the course of a few years the result 
is the death of the tree. 

We have been experimenting for the 
last 3 years, but so far have failed to find 
anything to stop the spread of this par- 
ticular disease, which is destructive of the 
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great pear industry of the extreme 
Southern States. 

We believe, on the advice of the ento- 
mologist of my State, that by this small 
investment we can put an expert on the 
Job for 2 or 3 years, and it is believed it 
will be possible to control the disease. 

If the Senator from Georgia is willing 
to accept the amendment and let it go 
to conference, I am sure the Depart- 
ment will approve it. I was not in the 
city when the bill was under considera- 
tion before the committee, which is the 
reason why I did not present the matter 
to the committee. It is such a small 
amount that I thought the Senator might 
accept it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
not a large amount considering the total 
of the bill. Of course, the Senator from 
Georgia likes to be agreeable whenever it 
is possible to be so, but I will say frankly 
to the Senator from Mississippi that in 
the absence of any hearings on this 
amendment I think it would not avail 
anything to take it to conference. 

Mr. BILBO. I think I can secure a 
statement from the head of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry for the conference 
committee, approving the statement 
made by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
representative of my State. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, con- 
siderable sums are contained in this bill 
already for work of this character. 
There is an item in the first pages of the 
bill providing $2,400,000 to the States 
for experimental work. That work is 
set up and budgeted in the Department. 
I believe that if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will see the representatives of 
the Department it will be possible for 
him to have this work done with funds 
which are already provided in this bill, 
either for the State college experiment 
stations or for the special research fund 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, for which 
a total of $1,400,000 was provided. 

I will say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that, if he fails in securing that 
action, while I know that time is im- 
portant—the Senator states that this has 
been going on for 2 or 3 years, and there- 
fore it will not be disastrous to all the 
pear trees—if next year the Senator will 
provide me with a memorandum, I will 
examine the officials of the Department 
to see if we can justify doing more than 
putting the amendment in the appropri- 
ation bill and taking it to conference. 

I hope the Senator from Mississippi will 
not insist on his request at this time. 
Two or three other Senators have spoken 
to me about securing appropriations of 
this nature, and if the bill is opened to 
one it will certainly provoke other 
amendments. I hope the Senator will 
not insist on his request. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the attitude and spirit of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and I 
hesitated to offe- the amendment, know- 
ing the rule of the committee and the 
desire to get the bill passed without any 
amendments from the floor. I appre- 
ciate the wisdom of the Senator’s posi- 
tion, but I will take occasion to try to 
drive a bargain with the committee. If 
I am not able to get the department to 
allocate adequate funds for research in 
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this great industry, I shall expect the 
support of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of a special bill to take care of 
that matter in the deficiency appropria- 
tion this session, because it is important 
that the work be done now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi must recognize that the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado, who has 
the record of having taken more money 
from the Federal Treasury by bills which 
he has handled on the floor of the Sen- 
ate than any man who ever lived, will 
have charge of any deficiency bill that 
will come before the Senate later on. I 
am a humble member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and if the Senator from 
Mississippi will bring up the scientists 
and specialists of the Department, and 
make a case as persuasive as he has 
made now, I, as a member of that com- 
mittee, would feel disposed to support his 
proposal. The Senator from Colorado 
will undoubtedly want to reach an even 
more astronomical figure in the total 
amount of money he has taken out of 
the Treasury by appropriation bills since 
he has been handling these gigantic ap- 
propriations. I am sure that to protect 
his record and to prevent its being 
equaled in the future he will lend a very 
attentive ear to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi for an increase. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. BILBO. I am perfectly satisfied 
with the response of the Senator from 
Georgia, and I entertain no doubt that 
I shall be able to persuade the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Apams], to continue the spirit 
of liberality, which he has shown in such 
a dutiful way. I am sure that with the 
aid of the department and with the 
chairman’s approval I shall be able to 
make out a perfect case. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I think 
an explanation, going back to another 
bill, may be in order. An appropriation 
was asked for by the heads of three of the 
great scientific societies of the United 
States. An island was created in Gatun 
Lake by the construction of the Panama 
Canal. Congress set aside that island for 
biological research to protect tropical 
fauna and fiora. Thirteen of the great 
universities have established laboratories 
there. They had been maintained by 
private contributions. The private con- 
tributions dried up somewhat. Congress 
authorized an appropriation of $10,000 
for the purpose of repairing the docks and 
the buildings at the island for this scien- 
tific research, for the purpose of studying 
the fauna and flora, and endeavoring to 
obtain scientific knowledge for the bene- 
fit of humanity. After a good deal of 
effort, I succeeded in getting through the 
subcommittee and through the full com- 
mittee an appropriation of $10,000 for 
this purpose. When we reached the con- 
ference committee—and this is the moral 
I wish to leave with the Senator from 
Mississippi—the conference committee 
refused to allow the appropriation. I 
pointed out to the members that there 
was no difficulty in securing appropria- 
tions not only of millions of dollars but 
of billions of dollars if they had for their 
purpose the destruction of human life 
and human property, and if the amount 
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was large enough; but we could not get 

through the conference committee an 

appropriation of $10,000 for scientific re- 
search. 

I merely wish to point out to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that perhaps if he 
were to ask for more, and if he could 
point out that what he requested was 
for the benefit of national defense, and 
that it would create agencies of destruc- 
tion, he would not have any trouble. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, with that 
statement I withdraw my amendment, 
and I assure the Senator from Colorado 
that I shall ask for enough. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
should like the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia for a moment. In the last 
day or two, after the bill was reported 
from committee, my attention was called 
to a desire on the part of the Wisconsin 
State Council of Carpenters to secure an 
increase of $10,000 in the amount pro- 
vided in line 19, page 42 of the bill, for 
the purpose of making a study of costs 
and production in the lumber and other 
wood-using industries of the Lake States. 

I have conferred with the Senator pri- 
vately about this matter, and I under- 
stand he feels that such an amendment 
could not be considered because it has 
not been presented to the committee. 

In order that it may ultimately be 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee I ask to have inserted at this point 
in the Recor a statement which was 
furnished to me by representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, and I 
shall hope that at the next session of 
Congress there may be an opportunity 
for the consideration of this very meri- 
torious item. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
sure that if the Senator from Wisconsin 
will bring the matter before the commit- 
tee next year we will give it careful con- 
sileration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the statement presented by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 

THE LABOR SITUATION AND LUMBER INDUSTRY 
OF THE LAKES STATES IN THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
We desire to bring to your attention cer- 

tain important weaknesses in the labor situ- 
ation and the lumber industry in Wisconsin 
and the other Lake States that are not only 
of great significance with respect to the wel- 
fare of labor but which also are intimately 
related to the national-defense program. 

For more than 2 years the Wisconsin State 
Council of Carpenters has been endeavoring 
to get the Government to make a survey in 
the Wisconsin lumber industry to ascertain 
labor costs in the manufacture of lumber, 
In view of the strategie importance of lumber 
for defense industries and defense housing, 
it appears important that this study be made 
at this time. At the request of the Defense 
Commission a study has recently been com- 
pleted in the lumber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest, but the important timber-produc- 
ing area in Wisconsin and neighboring States 
has not been covered by such an investiga- 
tion. We earnestly hope that, even at this 
late date, you may be able to obtain an 
amendment to the agricultural appropriation 
bill that will make available to the United 
States Forest Service not less than $10,000 
for the conduct of this study in the State of 
Wisconsin, Because of its knowledge of the 
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problem and the related studies it has car- 
ried on in the past, we believe that the 
Forest Service is the governmental agency 
best qualified to make a fair and authorita- 
tive investigation. 

We wish to emphasize that the A. F. of L. 
earnestly desires to assist in preventing the 
development of labor difficulties that may 
handicap our defense efforts. Unfortunately, 
there exist in Wisconsin and the Lake States 
certain long-standing conditions that may 
erupt into acute disturbances under the pres- 
sures of the current emergency. But at pres- 
ent there is nowhere available authentic and 
official information on cost of production in 
the industry, acceptable by both the indus- 

and the union, which would serve as a 
basis for the settlement. 

Some fundamental aspects of the present 
situation are as follows: 

1. There are some 150,000 workers in the 
forest and woodworking industries of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Probably 
not more than half of these have full-time 
work. Wages and living conditions for many 
of the woods and mill workers are admittedly 
as bad as in any part of the Nation. Wages 
are often below the minimum set by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Furthermore, 
there is a concerted effort on the part of the 
lumbermen and some farm organizations to 
make the wage-and-hour law ineffective in 
the timber industry. Threat of such indus- 
trial strife at a time when the Nation is 
sorely in need of large quantities of lumber 
and millwork to meet its demands for the 
expanded defense program is a source of 
weakness. 

2. Shortages of lumber and rises in lumber 
prices have already developed. The stoppage 
of large imports of pulp from the Scandi- 
navian countries may make the pulpwood 
situation acute. The demand for crating ma- 
terial in connection with the national-de- 
fense program is enormous. Not all the 
present mills are working to full capacity. 
If these mills, together with many idle mills, 
could be put to work, the output of timber 
products by the region could be doubled. 
While most of the virgin pine timber has 
been depleted, the remaining hardwood sup- 
plies and the large reserves of aspen and 
jack pine could serve as a source of much- 
needed crating material, pulpwood, mine 
props, ties, telephone poles, and high-grade 
lumber. The revival of the lumber industry 
in the cut-over region of the Lake States, 
besides serving immediate national needs, 
would also be an important means of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of a region which is 
now considered a “problem area” and is a 
weak spot in our national strength. The 
great demand for timber products, with our 
present uncontrolled cutting on private land, 
may speed up forest devastation and com- 
pletely ruin the resource upon which the 
life of the industry and the livelihood of the 
woodworker depends. The interest of the 
workers in the preservation and development 
of our forests is very vital. 

In order to prevent present unfavorable 
labor conditions from reaching an acute 
stage, to provide for employment of labor, 
maintain reasonable lumber prices, and in- 
crease production of timber products to full 
capacity, without destruction of the forest 
itself, an immediate study of costs of pro- 
duction as a basis for adjustment of wages 
in the woods and mills is urgently recom- 
mended. 

The American Federation of Labor brings 
this matter to your attention because of its 
importance to national defense and in the 
hope that if you agree with it you will bring 
the matter to the attention of Congress and 
request that sufficient funds be included in 
the agricultural appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1942 to insure that the work will be 
effectively done. 

We understand this bill is already ready to 
be acted upon on the floor of the Senate. 
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Specifically, it would involve an amend- 
ment in H. R. 3735, page 42, line 19, strike 
out “$140,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$150,000.” 

FOREST SERVICE 
Forest economics 

Page 42, line 19, strike out “$140,000” and 
insert “$150,000.” 

The p of this amendment is to pro- 
vide funds for an immediate study of costs 
of production in the lumber and other 
wood-using industries of the Lake States, 
as a basis for adjustment of wages in the 
woods and mills, in order to forestall labor 
disturbances inimical to the national defense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
» and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerks be 
authorized to correct all totals in the bill 
which may need correction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 3735) was passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Hayven, Mr. Typrncs, Mr. BANKHEAD, 
Mr. SmiTH, Mr. Nye, and Mr. McNary 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


DEFENSE HOUSING 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 3486. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3486) 
to authorize an appropriation of an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 for defense housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut, who has given this matter a 
great deal of consideration, whether the 
amount carried in the bill has not already 
been proved to be totally inadequate? 

Mr. MALONEY. The amount origi- 
nally appropriated? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; the amount 
provided in the bill for additional defense 
housing. 

Mr. MALONEY. In reply to the Sen- 
ator, I will say that there was no evidence 
before the committee to indicate that the 
amount was insufficient. We heard Mr. 
Carmody, of the Federal Works Agency; 
Mr. Palmer, Coordinator of Defense 
Housing; and the other officials who were 
concerned; and no one raised the ques- 
tion of the inadequacy of the amount of 
money. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been in- 
formed that there is already an indica- 
tion that, due to the concentration of 
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defense projects, even with this addi- 
tional sum of money, the housing con- 
gestion will be acute and that there will 
be a terrific shortage of housing facili- 
ties. I concede that the Senator is very 
much better informed thanIam. I am 
not a member of the committee and have 
had no opportunity to investigate the 
matter. 

Mr. MALONEY. Further in reply to 
the Senator, I will say that if the emer- 
gency should last for a considerable 
length of time and the need for housing 
for national-defense workers should con- 
tinue, there might later be need for addi- 
tional funds. In that connection, I will 
say that at this time the original $150,- 
000,000 appropriated in the so-called 
Lanham Act of last year, to which this 
bill is an amendment, has been practi- 
cally all allocated. 

Mr. President, I shall be pleased to 
explain the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 3486) to authorize an appropriation 
of an additional $150,000,000 for defense 
housing, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That section 1 (b) of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, is 
hereby amended (1) by striking out 83.000“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,500” and 
(2) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and adding a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That all items of cost 
with respect to each such family dwelling 
unit shall be separately estimated with a view 
toward economy, and no movable equipment 
shall be installed in such units, unless the 
Administrator shall, in any particular case, 
deem such installation to be in the public 
interest.” 

Src. 2. Section 3 of such act of October 14, 
1940, is hereby amended by out 
“$150,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$300,000,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
greatly appreciate the apparent confi- 
dence of the Senate and its willingness to 
trust my committee and pass the bill 
without an explanation, but I wish briefly 
to point out that this amendment to the 
so-called Lanham Act, which was passed 
by the Congress last year, provides an 
additional $150,000,000 for defense hous- 
ing. The matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Senate at that time. Sen- 
ators are familiar with it, and I can un- 
derstand why there is no need or desire 
for a reexplanation of the bill. 

There is only one change. In the orig- 
inal act it was provided that the amount 
of money to be spent for a single unit 
should average $3,000 over the country. 
The committee unanimously increased 
the amount to $3,500. 

The able Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
was called away from the Chamber. He 
asked me to explain to the Senate that he 
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is very much in sympathy with this pro- 
posal, that he was in attendance at all 
the meetings of the committee, and that 
he is anxious to have his colleagues know 
of his intense interest in and desire to 
support the bill. 

I have received a similar message from 
the able junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. BARBOUR]. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to answer 
any questions Senators may wish to ask 
about the bill, but at this late hour, know- 
ing that we are to have an executive 
session, I do not wish to enter into any 
lengthy explanation unless the Senate so 
desires, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
oo and the third reading of the 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Connecticut if he does not 

hink it would be wise to place in the 

corD at this point the report of the 
committee? 

Mr. MALONEY. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his thoughtful sugges- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report of the committee may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 159) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 3486) to authorize an appropriation 
of an additional $150,000,000 for defense 
housing, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments and 
recommend that the bill as amended do 


pass. 

The committee recommends that in addi- 
tion to the increased authorization for an 
appropriation of $150,000,000, which was con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the House, the 
act of October 14, 1940, be amended so as to 

rovide that the average cost of family dwell- 

units constructed under the act and 
located in the continental United States shall 
not exceed $3,500. This amounts to an in- 
crease of $500 per unit, as section 1 (b) of 
the present law fixes the average cost at not 
to exceed $3,000. The committee believes 
that this increase is justified and desirable 
in view of the testimony presented at the 
hearing held on March 26, 1941. 

The proviso contained in the House bill 
relating to separate estimates of cost items 
and the installation of movable equipment 
has been incorporated without substantial 
change as a part of section 1 (b) of the act 
of October 14, 1940, and the title of H. R. 
8486 has been changed in order to indicate 
that something other than an increased au- 
thorization of appropriation is recommended. 

The general purposes of the bill are indi- 
cated in the following excerpt from the 
report of the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds (H. Rept. No. 142): 

“The act of October 14, 1940 (Public, No. 
849), authorized a public housing program 
to the extent of $150,000,000 for defense 
needs, of which amount $10,000,000 was to 
reimburse the President’s emergency funds 
for an equivalent amount previously made 
available for housing purposes. There was 
thus provided, under this act, a net amount 
of $140,000,000. Under this authorization, 
Joint Resolution No. 106, approved October 
14, 1940, appropriated $75,000,000 and au- 
thorized the execution of contracts for the 
additional $75,000,000. The bill now under 
consideration would amend section 3 of said 
act of October 14, 1940, by increasing, from 
$150,000,000 to $300,000,000, the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated. 
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“The testimony given before the commit- 
tee by the Coordinator of Defense Housing 
showed that of the net authorization of $140,- 
000,000, there was allocated or in process of 
allocation, as of February 20, 1941, a total of 
$133,871,500 to provide 33,040 family dwelling 
units (which includes 4,904 units for the 
families of enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy) and 2,445 units for single persons. 
The testimony further showed that, on the 
basis of current information in the hands 
of the Coordinator, it is evident that addi- 
tional public housing facilities will be needed 
in approximately 65 localities where there 
has been, or will be, a material expansion 
of the national-defense program, in order 
to provide for industrial workers, including 
family dwelling units for approximately 44,- 
900 families and dwelling units for approxi- 
mately 1,400 single persons. These cannot be 
provided for by private capital, either because 
the extent thereof is beyond the capacity of 
normal building activity within the locality 
or the continuance of need is so uncertain 
or the obtainable rental so limited that pri- 
vate capital cannot afford to take the risks 
involved. 

“Since the act of October 14, 1940, although 
primarily for the purpose of providing hous- 
ing for industrial workers, permits the con- 
struction of housing facilities for the families 
of enlisted men of the Army and Navy (in- 
cluding the construction of such facilities on 
lands under the jurisdiction of such agen- 
cies), there are includec in the estimates of 
need, upon which this authorization is based, 
9,500 units for the families of enlisted men 
of the Army and Navy assigned to duty at 
permanent military or naval bases. The total 
estimate of additional need, therefore, is ap- 
proximately 54,400 family dwelling units and 
units for approximately 1,400 single persons. 

“While these figures, naturally, are sub- 
ject to change as the national-defense pro- 
gram develops, the committee are satisfied 
that the facilities to be provided under cur- 
rent authorizations will be inadequate to 
meet urgent requirements for defense hous- 
ing and that the increased authorization in 
this bill should be enacted.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
ba and the third reading of the 


The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3486) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the act of October 14, 
1940, relating to defense housing, by au- 
thorizing an additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding officer appointed Mr. MALONEY, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. Typrnes, Mr. BARBOUR, 
and Mr. Tart conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


CONTROL OF CIVIL AVIATION 


Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to be compelled to report to the 
Senate what appears to be an unfortunate 
incident, which I hope will not reflect 
news of another great loss of life. 

This morning at 8:15, trip No. 16 of 
the Eastern Air Lines left Miami, Fia., 
with 13 passengers aboard, and with suffi- 
cient gasoline to maintain it for 6 hours. 
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It has not been heard from after 9 hours, 
The Coast Guard has been searching for 
it for hours. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
just reported to me that there is no re- 
port from the ship, and that it must be 
down, because it has not sufficient gaso- 
line to sustain it for 9 hours. 

I make this report with the hope and 
prayer that life may have been spared; 
but I make it to bring again to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the fact that six 
crashes have occurred in 8 months since 
the change in the civil-aeronautics law. 

Whatever may have been the cause, 
and whatever may be the future condi- 
tions, a very unfortunate condition now 
prevails with reference to commercial 
and civil aviation in this country. For 
many months during the time the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority was in full power 
and the Air Safety Board was in opera- 
tion there was not a crash or a loss of life. 
Eight months have now reflected six un- 
fortunate incidents. I hope we shall not 
read in the newspapers tomorrow of a 
loss of life in this particular instance. 
However that may be, the incident re- 
flects one thing, and that is that there is 
something wrong with the system. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of an 
agreement was submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN: 
Executive C, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session, the Inter-American conven- 


tion on nature protection and wildlife 
preservation in the Western Hemisphere, 
signed on the part of the United States of 
America at Washington, on October 12, 
1940, without amendment or reservation 
(Ex. Rept. No. 5). 

AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO—RECIPRO- 
CAL TRANSIT OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 
ment, Executive D, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, first session, an agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Mexico to facilitate the reciprocal transit 
of military aircraft through the terri- 
tories and territorial waters of the two 
countries signed at Washington on 
April 1, 1941, which was read the second 
time, as follows: 

AGREEMENT TO FACILITATE THE RECIPROCAL 
TRANSIT OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 

The Under Secretary of State of the United 

States of America, Sumner Welles, and the 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tlary of Mexico, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, 
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the former appointed by the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
latter by the President of Mexico, General 
Manuel Avila Camacho, after having com- 
municated to each other their respective full 
powers, which were found to be in due and 
proper form, and following instructions from 
their Governments, declare: that both coun- 
tries, the United States and Mexico, in view 
of the exceptional circumstances which have 
arisen from the present European conflict, 
and taking into consideration the necessity 
of ensuring conditions of maximum speed 
for the movements required in the defense 
of the American Continent in matters of 
aviation, and desirous of organizing a sub- 
stantial and efficient collaboration by both 
countries in their task to defend the Amer- 
icas, and with the highest regard for their 
juridical equality and respect for the sover- 
eignty of both countries, have agreed to per- 
mit the reciprocal transit of military aircraft 
through their territories and territorial 
waters, pursuant to the following clauses.— 

Finsr.— The mutual concessions which the 
High Contracting Parties grant each other 
under this Agreement, will be effective only 
for the duration of the present state of pos- 
sible threats of armed aggression against 
either of them and, if so required, in the 
opinion of both Governments, by the needs 
of their mutual defense. 

Seconp.—In view of the resolutions of the 
Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Re- 
lations, held at Habana, the United States 
and Mexico will grant free transit through 
their respective territories and territorial 
waters of military airplanes and seaplanes of 
the other country. without restrictions as to 
type, number, frequency of flights, personnel 
or material carried. 

Tutrp.—Each Government agrees to give to 
the other, official notice, at least twenty-four 
hours in advance, of the departure from its 
territory of any such aircraft which it is 
desired shall fly over the territory of the 
other, and such notice shall specify the num- 
ber and type of the aerial units, the flight 
routes, the land and sea airports on which 
the airplanes and seaplanes contemplate 
making regular landings, and the number of 
their crew and individuals carried. 

FourtH.—The airplanes and seaplanes of 
each Government shall use only the routes 
previously determined by the other Govern- 
ment with regard to the flights over land 
and territorial waters of the latter. The 
Governments will also determine the regular 
landing places within their respective terri- 
torial boundaries. 

The flights to which this Agreement refers, 
shall not be made until the routes and places 
referred to in the preceding paragraph shall 
have been designated. 

FirtH.—Each Government assumes the ob- 
ligation that none of its aircraft shall take 
more than 24 hours to transit the territory 
of the other, including the use of all land 
and sea airports within the latter’s territory 
or territorial waters, except in case of force 
majeure when the stay may be prolonged for 
the time deemed necessary by the Govern- 
ment whose territory is being traversed. 

Sixtu.—Any military aircraft of one of the 
Contracting Parties, landing on any of the 
points designated for that purpose in the 
territory of the other Party, will have the 
right to be furnished only such fuel, food, 
provisions, etc., as the latter country may be 
willing to furnish according to its own legis- 
lation. But in no event shall an aircraft be 
denied fuel, food, provisions, supplies, etc., 
sufficient to enable it to reach the nearest 
source of supply within the jurisdiction of its 
own country. 

SEvENTH.—Each Government, within its 
own territory and by means of its own forces, 
shall protect the points designated on land 
or sea for the landing of aircraft. Should 
either Government be in need of material or 
equipment for this purpose which the other 
Government may be in a position to furnish, 
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the matter shall form the subject of discus- 
sion and any material or equipment fur- 
nished shall be on such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon. 

E1cHtH.—Present conditions of possible 
threats of armed aggression against the 
American Continent will exist, in so far as 
the reciprocal concessions emanating from 
this Agreement are concerned, so long as the 
Governments of the United States and Mex- 
ico shall jointly deem them to exist; and 
it is expressly understood that the mere 
notification by one of the High Contracting 
Parties to the other that it considers that 
the state of affairs that has brought about 
this Agreement has disappeared, will suffice 
for the complete termination of the conces- 
sions and obligations herein contained. 
Such notification may be given through the 
usual diplomatic channels, or direct by one 
Government to the other. Aircraft of 
either Party in transit at the time such 
unilateral notification is given shall have 
twenty-four hours within which to leave 
the territory of the other. 


NINTH.—This Agreement, when ratified by + 


the Constitutional branch of each Govern- 
ment, will become effective as of the date of 
the exchange of ratifications, which shall 
take place in the city of Washington as 
soon as possible. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, and with the powers 
hereinbefore stated, the Under Secretary of 
State of the United States of America and 
the Ambassador of Mexico, sign and cause 
their seals to be affixed to this Agreement, 
made in duplicate, in the English and 
Spanish languages, in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the first day of April of the year 
nineteen hundred forty-one. 

SuMNER WELLES 
Sumner Welles 
Under Secretary of State of 
the United States, 
F. CASTILLO NAJERA . [SEAL] 
Francisco Castillo Najera 
Ambassador of Mexico. 


[SEAL] 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed with both the majority leader 
and the minority leader the question of 
the ratification of the Mexican-United 
States agreement to facilitate the recip- 
rocal transit of military aircraft. Itisa 
very simple agreement. Both the State 
Department and the War Department 
advise that they are most anxious that 
there be speedy ratification of the agree- 
ment, for the reason that the Mexican 
Congress is now in session and perhaps 
is being held over until Monday in order 
to enable the Mexican Government to 
pass upon the agreement. The agree- 
ment provides only for the reciprocal 
transit of military aircraft across the 
territory or territorial waters of the two 
countries, under such conditions as may 
be agreeable to the two countries. The 
agreement is revocable on notice by 
either country, with only a 24-hour al- 
lowance for the aircraft of the other 
country to get beyond the territory of 
the country serving the notice. 

As I have just said, this is an agree- 
ment desired by the State Department, 
for the purpose of promoting the com- 
mon defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
and by the War Department, expressly 
for the purpose of procuring an inland 
route for the passage of military aircraft 
across the country of Mexico and its ter- 
ritorial waters, to the Panama Canal or 
to the lower Caribbean. I hope there 
may be ratification of the agreement 
without delay. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said 
“military aircraft.” Does he also mean 
to include naval planes? 

Mr. GEORGE. The agreement does 
include them. I was using the word 
“military” in the sense of including both 
Army and Navy planes. But the agree- 
ment does not include commercial 
planes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the treaty termi- 
nate by its own terms if the notice re- 
ferred to is not given? 

Mr. GEORGE. It will terminate when 
the two countries decide there is no 
longer a necessity for it. There is no 
termination provided, except by the 
agreement of the two countries on notice 
given by either of them. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is this the agreement 
about which the Senator from Michigan 
addressed the Senate this morning? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is the agreement 
which the Senator from Michigan this 
morning went on record as favoring, 
with the further statement that it had 
been unanimously recommended by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it that this 
is a departure from the general policy 
of control of the air by the respective 
countries, in that the control of the air 
has not followed the rule of the freedom 
of the seas. I take it this is a decided 
departure, and probably the first de- 
parture this country has recognized, 
whereby the freedom of the air is ac- 
corded another nation, or a rieighboring 
nation, so that its aircraft may cross 
the entire territory of the United States 
if it sees fit? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, Mr. Pres- 
ident; but under the agreement, the 
crossing can be made only along the 
route agreed to by the country con- 
cerned, and landings can be made only 
at points agreed to by the respective 
countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement is before the Senate and open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the agreement will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive D, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session, an agreement between the 
United States of America and Mexico to 
facilitate the reciprocal transit of military 
aircraft through the territories and terri- 
torial waters of the two countries signed at 
Washington on April 1, 1941. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the agreement is 
ratified. 

THE COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
Guard are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the nominations of postmast- 
ers are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the Executive Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, April 
4, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 3 (legislative day of March 
31), 1941: 

COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 

Howell Cone, of Statesboro, Ga., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 17, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga. Reappointment. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


TO EE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC 
ENGINEER 


Arthur Loren Wardwell, of Vermont, to 
be junior hydrographic and geodetic engi- 
neer (with relative rank of lieutenant, jun- 
ior grade, in the Navy) by promotion from 
aid (with relative rank of ensign in the 
Navy), vice Harold J. Oliver, retired. 


TO BE AID (WITH RELATIVE RANK OF ENSIGN IN 
THE NAVY) BY PROMOTION FROM DECK OFFI- 
CER 
John Thomas Guthrie, of North Dakota, 

vice Herman Applequist, promoted. 

Howard Stapleton Cole, of Maine, vice Wil- 
liam F. Deane, promoted. 
Robert White McCarty, of New York, vice 

Edward F. Hicks, Jr., promoted. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

GENERAL OFFICER 
Brig. Gen. Ebenezer Lattimore Compere, 

Adjutant General's Department, Arkansas 

National Guard, to be brigadier general, Ad- 

jutant General’s Department, National Guard 

of the United States, from March 21, 1941. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Arthur Poteete to be postmaster at Perry- 
ville, Ark., in place of A. W. Holmes, removed. 
CONNECTICUT 
Donald S. Burke to be postmaster at Union- 
ville, Conn., in place of J. H. Morrissey, de- 
ceased. 
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GEORGIA 


Alvin B. Crews to be postmaster at Temple, 
Ga., in place of Morine McColister. Incum- 
bent's commission expired March 13, 1940. 


ILLINOIS 


Truman I. Myers to be postmaster at Naper- 
ville, 11., in place of E. M. Dieter, retired. 


INDIANA 


Ernestine A. Deutscher to be postmaster 
at St. Paul, Ind., in place of Dora Hungerford. 
Incumbent's commission expired July 10, 
1939. 

Mildred B. Canfield to be postmaster at 
Shoals, Ind., in place of M. B. Canfield. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1939. 

IOWA 


Dell C. Jacobsen to be postmaster at Wal- 
nut, Iowa, in place of F. A. Gallagher. In- 
cumbent's commission expired April 28, 1940. 


KANSAS 


Thelma L. Harris to be postmaster at 
Americus, Kans., in place of W. L. Grims- 
ley, deceased. 

MICHIGAN 


Glenn E. Wood to be postmaster at Lake- 
view, Mich., in place of F. E. Moore, de- 
ceased. 


MINNESOTA 


Elmer D. Wannebo to be postmaster at 
Buffalo, Minn., in place of J. H. Beutner. 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 29, 
1939. 

Catherine I. Ackerman to be postmaster 
at Eden Valley, Minn., in place of C. I. 
Ackerman. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 12, 1939. 

Paul J. Kelly to be postmaster at Fountain, 
3 Office became Presidential July 1, 

Carleton H. Leighty to be postmaster at 
Glenville, Minn:, in place of C. H. Leighty. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 12, 
1939. 

Francis L. Brady to be postmaster at Lake 
Benton, Minn., in place of J. E. Doyle. In- 
cumbent's commission expired June 25, 1940. 

Vera M. Parks to be postmaster at Nisswa, 
Minn., in place of V. M. Parks. Incumbent’s 
commission expired April 30, 1940. 

John C. Grimm to be postmaster at Per- 
ham, Minn., in place of C. W. Lotterer, re- 
moved. 


MONTANA 


Adolph L. Rachac to be postmaster at 
Conrad, Mont., in place of E. A. Lee. Incum- 
bent's commission expired January 17, 1939. 

Sylvia E. Dickson to be postmaster at Cor- 
vallis, Mont., in place of R. M. Birck, trans- 
ferred. 

NEBRASKA 


Homer S. Yeakle to be postmaster at Fair- 
bury, Nebr., in place of F. A. Moon, deceased. 

Dale W. Karnopp to be postmaster at 
Union, Nebr., in place of G. L. Everett, re- 
moved. : 

Richard W. Keckler to be postmaster at 
Weeping Water, Nebr., in place of S. F. Amick, 
removed. 

NEW JERSEY 


Ruth F. Ballentine to be at Pea- 
pack, N. J., in place of N. T. Ballentine, de- 
ceased. 


NEW MEXICO 
Charles K. Johnson to be postmaster at 
Hobbs, N. Mex., in place of M. M. Hardin, 
resigned. 
NEW YORK 


Mary J. O’Connell to be postmaster at 
Ocean Beach, N. Y., in place of Hannah 
Pearce. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 25, 1940, 
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OKLAHOMA 


Eddie A. Blackmon to be postmaster at 
Crescent, Okla., in place of E. A. Blackmon. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1940. 

Wyatt N. Pierce to be postmaster at Davis, 
Okla., in place of L. C. Peterman, removed. 

Pearl Brazell to be postmaster at Lamont, 
Okla., in place of Pearl Brazell. Incumbent's 
commission expired May 29, 1938. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ralph J. Allen to be postmaster at Du 
Bois, Pa., in place of J. J. McNany, deceased. 

Lewis M. Kachel to be postmaster at 
Mohnton, Pa., in place of E. F. Miller, re- 
moved. 


PUERTO RICO 


Blanca de la Rosa to be postmaster at 
Isabela, P. R., in place of Eduvigis de la 
Rosa, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Harold W. Grace to be postmaster at Scot- 
land, S. Dak., in place of O. C. Brubaker. 
Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 
1940. 

TEXAS 


Servando Caballero to be postmaster at 
Benavides, Tex., in place of A. R. Caballero. 
one commission expired February 27. 

40. 

George J. Atkins to be postmaster at Bon- 
ham, Tex., in place of P. P. Wise, deceased. 

Claude Thompson to be postmaster at 
Breckenridge, Tex, in place of Claude 
Thompson, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 23, 1938. 

Oscar A. Truelove to be postmaster at 
Malakoff, Tex., in place of C. T. McWilliams, 
removed. 

John Granville Hearn to be postmaster at 
Marble Falls, Tex., in place of J. J. Faubion, 
deceased. . 

Kate Shaw to be postmaster at Rhome, 
Tex., in place of C. B. Morris, resigned. 


WISCONSIN 


Ruth M. Graves to be postmaster at Cot- 
tage Grove, Wis. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1940. 

Harold H. Peck, Lyons, Wis. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1940. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 3 (legislative day of 
March 31), 1941: 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE CHIEF GUNNERS 


Wilfred Mitchell 
William O. Dwyer 


POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Julianna Crippin Uphoff, Cisne. 
Cecile S. Ballein, Hanover. 

Richard Joseph Kreuser, Prairie View. 
Banks Lambdin, St. Joseph. 


NEW MEXICO 
Enid D. McCargish, Reserve. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Peter L. Tressler, Dalmatia. 

Joseph Pugh, Jerome. 

Eugene P. McCarthy, Johnsonburg. 
John H. Nix, Polk. 

Howard M. Reynolds, Sayre. 

J. Brooke Althouse, Temple. 

Edna S. Rankin, Vestaburg. 
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The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, our life and our sal- 
vation, whose mercies are new and free 
every day, be pleased to attend unto our 
prayer. Inspire us to abide in Thy taber- 
nacle and trust in the covert of Thy 
wings. We thank Thee that the heavenly 
state can begin now. The righteous carry 
this undying truth about with them; the 
strength of the brave sustains them, the 
love of the pure ennobles them, and the 
blessed Lord is a refuge for all weariness. 
We praise Thee that these heavenly 
graces amid the gloom and the shadow of 
this evil age may brighten more and more 
the eternal day of God. For life we pray 
not from the depths of despair but from 
the heights of vision, rapture, and conse- 
cration. Grant that we may find in these 
approaching days an elevation of soul and 
not a depression of discouragement, a 
sense of the divine presence which the 
sons of men are ever seeking to express 
in deathless song. In thanksgiving and 
praise, may our souls glow fervently, our 
aspirations tender and strong against all 
selfishness and indifference. Since Thou 
art the bread and water of life for all, be 
all in all to those who carry the cross with 
many an ache. Breathe Thy peace upon 
us. Light up the paths toward which our 
feet are tending and let us rejoice that 
we do not fall out of the hands of the 
living God. In our dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had agreed without 
amendment to a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 


H. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for an adjournment of the House of 
Representatives until April 14, 1941. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill and a joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

5.319. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Bowen, Willie W. Hudson, and John L. 
Walker; and 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, signed 
at Washington on November 28, 1940, and for 
other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 
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H. R. 2788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 4124) making defi- 
ciency and supplemental appropriations 
for the national defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as I expect to explain 
the report, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the statement be dispensed 
with. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4124) making deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 16 and 23. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 
33, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “except to the 
extent that the head of the department con- 
cerned shall determine that articles of food 
or clothing grown or produced in the United 
States or its possessions cannot be procured 
of satisfactory quality and in sufficient quan- 
tities and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed,”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Of the matter inserted by such amendment, 
strike out “June 30, 1942” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “expended”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Of the matter inserted by such amendment, 
strike out “June 30, 1942” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word ees and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


APRIL 3 


The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 6, 22, 
and 25. 

O. A. Wooprum, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Louis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

Emer O'NEAL, 

Gro. W. JoHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTHĦ, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Atva B. ADAMS, 

CARTER GLASS, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

James F. BYRNES, 

H. C. Loponx, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4124) making de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropriations for 
the national defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1941, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

No. 1: Corrects a date so as to make effec- 
tive a provision in the House bill under “Pay 
of the Army”. 

No. 2: Appropriates $12,400,000, as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $9,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, for “Regular Supplies 
of the Army“. 

No. 3: Appropriates $79,418,000, as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $70,048,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, for “Clothing and Equi- 
page, Army“. 

No. 4: The House bill contained a prohibi- 
tion on use of the funds therein for the pro- 
curement of any article of food or clothing 
not grown or produced in the United States 
or its possession: except articles of food or 
clothing not so grown or produced or which 
cannot be procured in sufficient quantities as 
and when needed. The Senate amendment 
modified this exception to include therein 
the factors of “satisfactory quality” and “rea- 
sonable prices.” The conference agreement 
accepts the Senate amendment and changes 
the wording so as to clarify the intent thereof. 

No. 5: Appropriates $150,852,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $137,630,000 as 
proposed by the House, for “Army Trans- 
portation”. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9: Makes appropriations for 
“Military Posts” available until “June 30, 
1942” as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
available until “expended”, as proposed by 
the House. 

No. 10: Appropriates $2,366,000 for “Bar- 
racks and Quarters, Army” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

No. 11: Appropriates $49,807,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $46,714,000 
as proposed by the House, for “Signal Service 
of the Army”. 

No. 12: Appropriates $982,236,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $888,236,000 
1 by the House, for “Air Corps, 


No. 13: Appropriates $2,876,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for “Medical and Hospital De- 
partment, Army”. 

No. 14: Appropriates $19,074,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $18,944,000 as 
proposed by the House, for “Engineer Service, 
Army” 


yy". 
Nos. 15, 16, and 17, relating to “Military 
construction, defense installations’; Makes 
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provision for the acquisition of land, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; appropriates $98,250,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $94,450,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate; and makes the 
appropriation available until June 30, 1942, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of avail- 
able until expended, as proposed by the 
House. 

No, 18: Appropriates $82,132,100, as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $82,039,000 as 
proposed by the House, for “Ordnance Service 
and Supplies, Army”. 

Nos. 19, 20, and 21, relating to the limita- 
tion on the cost of temporary construction 
of housing units under the appropriation 
“Public Works, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy”: Places the limit on commissioned 
Officer housing at $7,500 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $5,000 as pro- 
posed by the House; fixes the limitation on 
commissioned warrant or warrant officer 
housing at $5,000 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $3,500 as proposed by the House; 
and places the limit on enlisted man housing 
at $3,500 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $3,000 as proposed by the House. 

No. 28: Makes the appropriation for Altera- 
tions to Naval Vessels” available until “ex- 
pended”, as proposed by the House, instead of 
available until “June 30, 1942”, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

No. 24: Inserts a title heading in the bill. 

Nos. 26, 27, 28, and 29, relating to the Inte- 
rior Department for the fiscal year 1941: 
Appropriates $2,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for operation and maintenance of the 
irrigation systems on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont.; appropriates $80,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for education, etc. of natives in 
Alaska; and appropriates $55,000 for operation 
and maintenance of the Owyhee reclamation 
project, Oregon, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 30 and 31: Appropriates $663,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for national defense 
river and harbor projects authorized by the 
act of October 17, 1940. 

No. 32: Appropriates $1,640,000 as proposed 
by the Senate for the East Hartford, Conn., 
fiood-control project as authorized by the act 
approved October 15, 1940. 

No. 33: Inserts a short title as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments in disagreement. 

No, 6: Relating to military post construc- 
tion. 

No. 22: Relating to Public Works, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy. 

No. 25: Appropriating $4,100,000 for tem- 
porary office quarters for department agencies 
in the District of Columbia. 

O. A. Wooprum, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Lovis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

Emmet O'NEAL, 

Gro. W. JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the conference re- 
port on the fifth supplemental national 
defense appropriation bill, 1941. It is a 
unanimous report from the conferees. 

The bill carries in direct appropria- 
tions $2,299,767,920 and contract authori- 
zations for $2,093,453,254, or a total of 
$4,393,221,174. As it stands now it is 
$37,702,943 less than the Budget esti- 
mates. 

The principal Senate amendments 
added to the bill amounts totalling $312,- 
871,000 principally for the Air Corps and 
for military-post construction under the 
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Quartermaster Corps. This sum initiates 
the policy of the Army for increasing the 
Air Corps pilot-training program from 
12,000 to 30,000, and the technician 
training from 45,000 to 100,000 annually. 
The funds provide for 36 new flying 
schools, including 12 for basic training, 
21 for advanced training, and 3 for gun- 
nery training, 6 replacement centers for 
the Air Corps, and enlarges the capacity 
of 2 technical schools already provided 
for. The amount also includes funds for 
tuition for the primary training course 
for the additional pilots in private flying 
schools. 

The Senate struck out of the House 
bill the provision of $5,300,000 for 
changing the Seward terminus of The 
Alaska Railroad to a point on Passage 
Bay and rut $1,500,000 in the bill to re- 
habilitate the existing line with Seward 
as the terminus. The conference agree- 
ment restores the House provision for 
changing the terminus. 

I want to say on behalf of our distin- 
guished friend the Delegate from Alaska 
[Mr. Dimond] that he has been most 
persistent and most diligent and most 
deeply concerned about this matter which 
affects Alaska. He appeared before the 
conferees; he appeared before the com- 
mittees of both Houses; he has talked to 
us individually and collectively, and I am 
sure that every one of us can attest his 
diligence and his concern about this mat- 
ter. I am sure there is a feeling of re- 
gret on the part of the conferees that 
they could not take the position that the 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. DIMOND] ad- 
vocated, but we found ourselves in the 
position of having every responsible 
Army official, the Secretary of War, 
Chief of Staff, and every other one of 
them, telling us emphatically and un- 
equivocally that the change in this rail- 
road was vital to the defense of Alaska, 
and the defense of Alaska is vital to the 
defense of America. So we had no 
alternative. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. This item usually comes 
up under the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. Last year the subcommit- 
tee held hearings on that particular 
point. The mayor of Seward came to 
Washington to speak on behalf of those 
people who are now going to be isolated 
when this change is made. It did not 
seem quite right to the Interior Depart- 
ment Subcommittee on Appropriations 
that consideration should be given before 
that committee, so that your committee 
might have had the information which 
we had. I feel that that should have been 
given consideration. If it is necessary 
and the best thing for the people of 
Alaska and the best thing for the people 
of the United States, I am glad it has 
happened, but I am not so sure that I 
altogether approve the procedure by 
which this was put into this particular 
bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Of 
course, it is an emergency defense item. 
I think it is a real emergency defense 
item, not only in name, but in fact. Un- 
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doubtedly some of the residents of Sew- 
ard will suffer economic loss because of 
the change of this terminus. When we 
brought the bill to the floor of the House 
the committee mentioned in the report 
the fact that the change in this railroad 
would undoubtedly affect the interests of 
some seven or eight hundred people who 
live at Seward and that perhaps some 
thought should be given to the question 
of attending to that situation. 

Mr. RICH. That town will be a ghost 
town from now on. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
probably true, but the larger question of 
the defense ana protection of these two 
large bases we are building in Alaska, 
bases which are so vital to this country, 
outweigh every other consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I thank 
the Speaker but will take just enough 
more time to answer a few questions. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to per- 
mit me to submit a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the Committee on World War Veterans’ 


Legislation may sit during the session of 
the House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL NATIONAL-DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1941 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for an additional question? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Is provision made in the 
bill for a continuation of the aviation 
courses at colleges which now give them? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. Those 
courses will be continue¢ in schools where 
they are established. 

Mr. RICH. There was some talk at 
one time recently of doing away with 
courses at these colleges, but it is my 
observation that we get more flying in- 
struction for the money expended at 
these colleges than from other schools. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I am 
sure they will continue these facilities. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Do I 
understand the conferees have unani- 
mously agreed to recede on the action 
taken by the House in reference to Argen- 
tine beef? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
conferees unanimously agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment with some slight modi- 
fications which merely have the effect of 
clarifying the amendment. It is a 
unanimous agreement among the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. It was the 
understanding of the conferees, then, 
that the American producer of beef 
would not be compelled to sell his 
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product on a competitive basis with 
foreign beef? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I would 
not undertake to interpret the amend- 
ment. I may say to the gentleman from 
Nebraska that as far as I can see I think 
tke amendment ought not to be in there 
at all. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the modified 
agreement is practically the buy-Ameri- 
can provision as it stands now; and I 
think that is as far as the Congress 
ought to go. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Virginia has explained pretty 
fully the changes that have been made 
in this bill by the Senate and I shall not 
go into them in very great detail. 

With reference to the change in The 
Alaska Railroad I might say that if it 
were a proposal for a strictly civilian 
situation I would not have gone along 
with it; but if we are going to maintain 
an Army base at Anchorage 50 or 60 
miles above where ships come in at 
Portage, and if that is to be our main 
westermost air base it is absolutely nec- 
essary that we have the facilities to take 
care of that base. It will take some time, 
but this is a permanent airplane base at 
Anchorage and it is absolutely necessary 
if we are going to be able to head off any 
attack on the western part of our own 
country from an Asiatic source. 

I do not believe we can afford to let it 
go. As far as the people of Seward are 
concerned it is a matter that will not 
come up for a couple of years because it 
will be that length of time before the 
new road can be in operation. 

With this bill we have provided four 
billion, practically four hundred million 
in direct appropriation and contract au- 
thorizations. We shall have provided 
with this bill approximately $30,000,000,- 
000 for national defense and aid to Great 
Britain. The Congress has done its part 
to the fullest. We are calling upon in- 
numerable citizens to give of their serv- 
ices without pay. Enormous numbers of 
lawyers and doctors are giving their time 
without any compensation whatever on 
draft boards and boards of appeals in 
connection with the draft. While this 
is going on we are having strike after 
strike, we are having a helter-skelter ad- 
ministration of our defense program by 
the President. No positive definite set- 
up has been made with one man in 
charge of procurement. No clean-up has 
been made of those incompetents who 
hold office in the Cabinet. A situation 
is presented where the President is still 
failing to cooperate with the defense pro- 
gram. At this time when we are having 
strike after strike designed, in my opin- 
ion, entirely to sabotage the defense pro- 
gram, because not one single strike is 
being called for the purpose of obtaining 
better working conditions or higher 
wages. In my opinion it is time for the 
President to begin to cooperate with the 
defense program. He has laid down on 
his job long enough. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I should like to say to the 
gentleman from New York that it is my 
opinion that the adjournment resolu- 
tion adopted on yesterday was a mistake 
and ought to be revoked. If under the 
new order there can be any excuse for 
the Congress it is now. Public sentiment 
is going to be extremely critical of the 
Congress. It is going to be said that we 
are running away from the strike situa- 
tion without doing anything about it. 
We are going to be accused of being a 
weak-kneed, self-interested aggregation 
of men and women, and a lot of people 
are going to believe it. May I say to the 
American people that now is the time for 
them to come to the aid of their country, 
that if their liberties are to be preserved 
they must band together and fight for 
them. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman to the extent that the 
Congress has been laying down on its 
job. I do not agree with him that the 
effect of the recess is going to be bad. I 
think the effect of the recess is going to 
be good because I think it will arouse in 
the American public such resentment 
that when we get back here we will get 
action, and that is what we want—action. 

We have had dilly-dallying long enough. 
We have had men come in here from dif- 
ferent committees in this House and try 
to camouflage their own inactivity by 
trying to put the thing up to the States. 
We have had every other kind of cam- 
ouflage and dodging except meeting the 
responsibility. Now is the time for this 
Congress to meet it and I hope that when 
you Members go back home for this 10- 
day recess they will receive enough reac- 
tion, enough of the real sentiment of the 
American people so that we will get re- 


sults when we come back here. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
when Members of the House who are rec- 
ognized as outstanding men take the floor 
and say that it is time for the President 
to cooperate with the defense program, 
they make statements that even the most 
casual reflection will show are inconsist- 
ent with the facts and the record. May 
I say that I have a profound respect for 
the gentleman from New York person- 
ally and as a legislator, but he does have 
very strong partisan views. 

If ever a man has been a leader of the 
defense program, it has been Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In 1933 our Navy was 
negligible. We had a lot of naval vessels 
that were overage. From 1921 to 1933 
we had very little naval construction. 
Why, Italy built 4 times as many naval 
vessels as we did; Holland built many 
more naval vessels than we did; Japan, 
Germany, and England built many times 
more naval vessels than this great coun- 
try, whose first line of defense is the Navy. 
From 1933 on until the past 6 months 
there were over 120 naval vessels built 
and put into operation. Within the past 
6 or 9 months we have put through this 
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Congress under his leadership and recom- 
mendation a plan to increase our Navy 
by well over 100 naval vessels, bringing 
about ultimately a 2-ocean navy. Our 
Navy today is the most powerful in the 
history of our country due to the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt has been attacked 
by some who say he has not recom- 
mended appropriations for national de- 
fense, and those same people condemned 
him when he made the recommendation. 
The first $3,000,000,000 recommendation 
made by President Roosevelt was after 
Hitler went into Holland and Belgium, 
and it was only because of that fact that 
the President was able to make the rec- 
ommendation and get public opinion to 
support it. 

If the President had made a recom- 
mendation of $3,000,000,000 a week be- 
fore he made the same, there would have 
been a revolution through public opinion 
in this country and the very gentlemen 
who condemn him now would have been 
vigorously opposing it. Every appropria- 
tion we have been able to put through 
under his leadership has been because of 
the danger that confronts us. Yet, un- 
der his leadership, this has been done 
and the very men who condemn him for. 
delay know in their own minds that they 
condemned him from 1933 to 1939 when 
he tried to get through appropriations 
to increase our Navy and our Army. 

Let us look at the strike angle. The 
President of the United States has cre- 
ated a Mediation Board. He is Presi- 
dent of the whole country. He knows 
that we cannot indict all of labor for 
what a small group does. He knows that 
labor as such is patriotic. He has seen 
the example of England where labor was 
much more radical than in the United 
States, yet labor in England has been 
patriotic in this conflict. Certainly, none 
of us want to indict labor. We want 
to get at those who are wrong. We all 
agree on the Allis-Chalmers strike. Most 
of those men are all good Americans, but 
some are not. We know that the Com- 
munists are in there getting in their 
work. We know that the Communists 
are up to their old gag in that strike— 
that it is a small group of fine Americans 
out there who are being influenced by 
them—but they should awaken to the 
realization that there is Communistic 
leadership engaged in that strike, and 
they should awaken to the realization 
that the product of that factory up there 
is slowing down the naval program, be- 
cause the output of that factory is very 
essential to the national-defense pro- 
gram of this country. This company, 
and its employees, make vital parts for 
destroyers. The strike has slowed down 
the Navy program. It is vital that this 
fact be realized. The President of the 
United States has met the bituminous- 
coal situation. He is doing everything he 
can, and he will continue to do that. 

He is the President of the whole coun- 
try. We represent a congressional dis- 
trict. He has got to see the whole pic- 
ture, and I am satisfied, and I say this 
as an expression of my own personal 
opinion, that he will bear down in a 
constitutional way. If there is one man 
that labor is obligated to, it is the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. There are a 
few labor people who hate him. A few 
labor leaders hate him and would try to 
destroy him if they could. But laboring 
men in general are not ingrates, and 
when the President speaks, as he will, in 
my opinion, labor will respond to the 
leadership of the President, because they 
recognize in him the friend of organized 
and unorganized labor. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Does 
not the gentleman think it is about time 
for him to speak? [Applause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and I am 
satisfied he is going to speak of those 
forces and of those elements that are 
agitating it; he is going to speak of those 
elements who are dividing; he is going 
to appeal to those influences, those fine 
Americans who will repudiate the leader- 
ship of division, the leadership of hate in 
labor. He is not going to speak against 
the great labor movement or to indict 
them; but to condemn those whom he 
knows and you and I know are trying to 
put into operation a chain of events for 
one reason or another, the result of 
which will be adverse to the national- 
defense program of our country. : 

I cannot quite agree with my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, in his statement. Certainly 
Congress is not lying down on its job. 
The Members of this Congress, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, have worked hard. 
They have done a great job this session 
to date. There has been a fine spirit of 
unity. We have and make our speeches 
here and there, and they are to be ex- 
pected, but underneath it all, and press- 
ing them aside, there has been a fine 
spirit of cooperation between the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle and the 
membership on both sides of the aisle. 
As majority leader, I publicly express my 
feeling in respect to the genera] unity 
that exists among the Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle and the 
cooperativeness of the leadership of the 
minority party with the leadership of the 
majority party. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman 
believe the Congress owes something 
more to the national defense and to the 
country with respect to the labor situ- 
ation than it has done? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The matter is 
now pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. COX. Yes; but Rome burns while 
we fiddle. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no greater 
respect for any man than I have for the 
gentleman from Georgia. If anybody 
undertook to harm him, I would rally to 
his defense quicker than anyone else, 
But let me say to my friend from Georgia 
that sharp reaction is not going to meet 
the problem. We are a nation of one 
hundred and thirty millions. Organized 
labor as such cannot be indicted. We 
cannot place ourselves in a position of 
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saying to labor as such, “You are unpa- 
triotic.” We have to legislate, if neces- 
sary, to meet those forces in labor that 
are disorganizing our national defense, 
They are a small group. The Committee 
on the Judiciary, under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS] has been holding hearings for 
weeks on this subject, and we are await- 
ing their report. This House cannot act 
until a report comes out of a committee. 
To write labor legislation on the floor is 
wrong, and I say that not attacking the 
motives of any gentlemen who feel to the 
contrary. This problem has to be 
thought out soundly. The details of 
meeting the subversive efforts of the 
Communists cannot very well be worked 
out by Executive order, but resort will 
have to be had tc legislation. 

One thing is certain. Labor is patri- 
otic. Another thing is certain, that there 
are certain small subversive groups dis- 
organizing our national defense. It is 
our duty—and we will do it, but we will 
do it in a tolerant manner, after sound 
consideration, so that we shall not at- 
tack all of labor—to meet the subversive 
aims and objectives of the small groups, 
particularly the Communists, who are 
working in the labor situation at the 
present time. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr. DIMOND]. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply sensible of the kindness of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
not only for his generous remarks about 
me personally, but also in affording me 
this time to speak on a subject which lies 
very close to my heart, namely, the wel- 
fare of the people of Seward and vicinity, 
who will be adversely affected by the 
passage of this bill; yet in this instance 
I can only emulate the prophet Jeremias 
and raise my voice in lamentation for 
evils existing and the greater evils to come 
to my people. 

There is one thing that causes me equal 
concern, and that is the safety of Alaska, 
and through Alaska the safety of the 
Nation, with respect to the Alaska Rail- 
road for the next 18 months or 2 years, 
or even longer, which will necessarily be 
consumed in laying out the new track 
and in driving the tunnels that are neces- 
sary to bring the line into Passage Canal. 
Absolutely no provision has been made in 
this bill and no provision has been made 
in any other bill which has so far come 
before Congress to take care of the nec- 
essary rehabilitation of the existing road, 
which must be used for the transporta- 
tion of all of the military as well as the 
other supplies that go into the interior 
of Alaska until the new road is con- 
structed. 

The reason given and pressed so strong- 
ly by the War Department, as indicated 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] and the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Taser], for the building of this 
new terminus of The Alaska Railroad and 
the abandonment of the old one, is the 
national defense, the need of having a 
road that will not be readily subject to 
sabotage. Indisputably on the present 
road there are some wooden structures, 
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high trestles and bridges built of wood 
over 20 years ago, the life of which is now 
practically exhausted, and which con- 
stitute a real danger to the national de- 
fense as far as supplying the Army air 
fields in Alaska is concerned. 

Without criticizing anyone, either di- 
rectly or by inference, and without ques- 
tioning in the slightest the capacity of 
any of our military authorities, capaci- 
ties for which I have the highest respect, 
it is singular nevertheless that all of the 
emphasis should be placed upon having 
national security with respect to this 
particular matter on or a long time after 
October 1, 1942, rather than securing an 
almost equal degree of national security 
within the next 6 months. To one who 
does not claim to be an expert on inter- 
national affairs, it would seem that we 
need the greatest possible degree of na- 
tional defense at the earliest-possible 
date. I submit, My. Speaker, that even 
though The Alaska Railroad be built to 
the head of Passage Canal in order to 
connect a point on tidewater at that 
place with Mile 66 of the present road, 
provision should be made now, and not 
tomorrow or next week or next month or 
next year, for the reconstruction in steel 
or in earth and rock fills of the present 
wood trestles and bridges on the present 
line of The Alaska Railroad between Sew- 
ard and Mile 66. This reconstructicn 
and rehabilitation can be completed dur- 
ing the summer of this year and thus 
we will have a degree of national safety 
so far as The Alaska Railroad is con- 
cerned which cannot be obtained on the 
proposed new line before October 1942 
and probably not much before January 
1, 1944. 

Under the plans at present presented 
for building a new line of railroad from 
Mile 66 to the head of Passage Canal, 
our military establishments and air bases 
at Anchorage and at Fairbanks will be in 
hazard from interruption of transporta- 
tion on The Alaska Railroad until the 
new line is completed. 

It is at least reassuring to know from 
the remarks made here today that the 
Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses of Congress have given serious 
attention to the plight of the people of 
Seward and to the plight of the residents 
of the Seward area generally, including 
those of the Moose Pass-Sunrise-Hope 
region, when the Passage Canal line is 
completed and put into operation and 
the railroad between Seward and Mile 66 
is abandoned and dismantled. 

As Iremarked a few days ago, the con- 
struction of the new line of railroad to 
Passage Canal and the abandonment of 
the road between Seward and Mile 66 
spells almost complete economic disaster 
t- most of the residents of Seward and 
of that general area. It is too bad that 
the administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, and particularly the Interior 
Department, have not shown equal con- 
cern for the condition of these sturdy 
American citizens. It would have been 
in harmony with principles of decency 
and equity and, indeed, of statesman- 
ship, for the Interior Department to have 
insisted that the appropriation for 
change of terminus of The Alaska Rail- 
road be accompanied by an adequate 
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appropriation for the aid and relief of 
the people of the region who will be 
economically ruined through the carry- 
ing out of the present plan. The sug- 
gestion made by the general manager of 
The Alaska Railroad that recourse may 
be had by these good citizens to the 
Federal Housing Administration or the 
United States Hcusing Administration 
or io some other lending agency of the 
Government is enlightening in its total 
indifference to the welfare of our Alaskan 
citizens who are being made homeless 
through a policy of the Government 
based upon considerations of national 
defense. 

I am truly grateful that the House 
Committee on Appropriations mani- 
fested its deep interest in the welfare 
of the people of Seward by an appropri- 
ate paragraph in the House committee 
report on the bill and earnestly hope 
that some serious attention will be given 
to that recommendation followed by con- 
structive action. 

The project which is now being adopted 
upon grounds of the needs of national 
defense was first proposed and urged for 
alleged economic reasons. As I indi- 
cated a few days ago, that conclusion 
was fantastic and was arrived at only 
by ignoring one of the main economic 
factors involved. Of course, the project 
never would and never could have been 
approved by Congress upon economic 
grounds. Indeed, it appears certain that 
Budget approval could not have been ob- 
tained for it. It is therefore indisputa- 
ble that the people of Seward ahd the 
surrounding region are being deliberately 
sacrificed so that the Nation may have a 
greater degree of safety. In all justice, 
that sacrifice should be lightened and 
made endurable by some form of ade- 
quate and reasonable compensation. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report provides for more than 
$4,000,000,000 additional for national de- 
fense. I think the appropriation is in 
the public interest and I am for it, and 
I am for such taxes as may be necessary 
to raise all or part of that sum. How- 
ever, I share the view of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Members of this 
Congress when I say that I want this 
money spent right and without waste or 
graft, and spent promptly for the defense 
of this country. 

I believe the American people are tired 
of having their pleas for action in re- 
gard to the slow-up of the national de- 
fense answered with the statement that 
the situation is being investigated. The 
patience of the people is about exhausted. 
What the people of this Nation want is 
action—ard action now. [Applause.] 

I say that this hold-up of our national 
defense is nothing short of an outrage 
against the public welfare of our Na- 
tion. I hope the Mediation Board will 
act, and I hope the President will act 
and act with increasing firmness and 
promptitude. As for myself, I am ready 


Jor the Congress to supplement investi- 
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gation with action—and action now—for 
the defense of our country. 

In my opinion, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the laboring people, in both the 
organized and unorganized groups, share 
the views which I have expressed. |Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DITTER]. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
very high regard for the distinguished 
majority floor leader. It is really a very 
rare occasion to find him as disconcerted 
as he was this morning. He was embar- 
rassed by the very pointed and pertinent 
question posed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia, when he said, “Is 
it not about time for him to speak?” 
The reference was to the President of the 
United States. 

The majority floor leader gave us a very 
interesting historic résumé going back 
to 1932, but he failed to bring that his- 
toric résumé down to date by giving us 
anything of what might be considered 
contemporary or a statement of current 
events. The issue today is not what 
was done in 1933, but what is being done 
today. Or better still, what is not being 
done today by reason of the lag in pro- 
duction in the defense program. The 
truth of the matter is this question of 
sabotage of our defense program, as I see 
it, is not going to be solved by investiga- 
tions or by bills that may come out of 
this House, It is going to be solved when 
the President, and the President alone, 
decides that the philosophy which he has 
been pursuing for the last 8 years has 
been a false philosophy, and when those 
agents and spokesmen of the administra- 
tion who have advocated this false philos- 
ophy no longer hold the vantage points 
that they have occupied and that they 
still continue to hold. As long as the 
philosophy of the Hillmans, for instance, 
and those that share their views, as long 
as the philosophy that private enterprise 
must be punished, as long as the philoso- 
phy that private enterprise has been a 
failure, as long as the philosophy that 
private enterprise is an enemy of the 
American way of life—as long as that 
philosophy prevails we will have a con- 
tinuance of what we are having at the 
present time in the way of sabotage. 
That philosophy has encouraged and 
continues to encourage the conditions 
from which we suffer today. 

I believe the majority floor leader has 
a distinct responsibility here. I admire 
his courage. I am sorry that the exigen- 
cies prevent him from demonstrating the 
courage that he has. I believe the ma- 
jority floor leader should get up here and 
not make a defensive speech of the 
President of the United States but make 
a challenging address to this Congress. 
He should serve notice on the White 
House that the Hillmans and the Dubin- 
skys and the men who have been out 
trying to sabotage private industry and 
private enterprise from 1932 on should 
be dismissed from the vantage points they 
hold and that in their stead men of the 
type of the distinguished majority leader, 
who believe in the initiative and the 
enterprise and the courage of the Ameri- 
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can people, who believe in private enter- 
prise, be permitted to have their place 
in the program of national defense. 
CApplause.] 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that the 
shadow boxing be ended. Almost a year 
has elapsed since the President served 
notice on the Congress and the country 
of the imminence of danger. At that 
time, almost a year ago, We were warned 
of the woeful weakness of our national 
defense. We were challenged to join in 
a common purpose to make America 
strong. The industrial machine of 
America was to be geared for defense 
needs, The Congress was urged and, let 
it be said to its credit, responded gen- 
erously to provide the funds and to dele- 
gate the power to give to the American 
people a sense of security in a world of 
bewilderment and chaos. Month by 
month anxiety has increased as the 
needs and demands for action, prompt 
and efficient action, have become more 
evident. 

The Congress has not delayed the 
program. The business leadership of 
the Nation has not been dilatory. The 
delay, dangerous in its every aspect, is 
not due to legislative inaction or the 
unwillingness of the business leadership 
to adjust itself to the demands of the 
hour. 

Nor is the delay due to the rank and 
file of the working men and working 
women of America. Labor is not at 
fault here. The fault lies with a few 
leaders who have persistently insisted 
that our social order must be recon- 
structed; that private enterprise should 
be eliminated; that private property de- 
served no recognition; that the profit 
motive had no place; in short, that some 
type of socialism—Government control 
and operation of industry as well as the 
control of the individual citizen—was the 
only answer to our problem. Those who 
entertain such views are in key positions 
today. Those views—the philosophy to 
which I have referred dictates the policy. 

Day by day the country is shocked by 
the increasing delays in production. 
Calls are coming to us from all parts of 
the country that cannot be ignored. 

But, Mr. Speaker, investigations will 
not solve this problem. It will only skim 
the surface. Legislation will be ineffec- 
tive, no matter how carefully drawn or 
skillfully drafted, if the fundamental 
philosophy of the administration con- 
tinues to be colored by the fallacious 
nostrums and illusory incentives that 
ruined France. 

A few weeks ago, the President said: 

The great task of this day, the deep duty 
which rests upon us is to move products 


from the assembly lines of our factories to 
the battle lines of democracy—now. 


The big word there is “now”’—now— 
today—at once—immediately. I agree 
wholeheartedly with the President in 
that statement. And it is because I do 
agree with him that I urge the majority 
leader—not to have the President speak, 
but to have him act—as he alone can 
act—right now. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr, Fapp1s]. 
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Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned about the strike situation, and 
I want to assure the House that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, just a few 
minutes ago, concluded a meeting in 
which it laid plans to go into this situa- 
tion very thoroughly, and to start next 
Monday morning. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that everyone 
in the United States realizes that this is 
a problem that needs attention. I am 
also sure that every sound-thinking 
Member of this House realizes at the 
same time that it is a problem that 
should not be attacked in a perfunctory 
or thoughtless or vindictive manner, 
but that it merits a careful investigation 
in which both sides should be investi- 
gated. If any legislation comes out of 
this it should come as the result of 
earnest, sober, and unbiased investiga- 
tion of the matter. I am sure that a 
great many people in this country are 
concerned about. the communistic in- 
fluences in regard to strikes. I have in 
my pocket a statement of the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board which 
bears on matters concerning the Allis- 
Chalmers strike, and I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and to 
include therein the report of this board. 

The Axis Powers are constantly being 
assured, by their spies and agents in this 
country, that we are so disorganized by 
strikes, and so rotted by subversive ele- 
ments that we cannot fulfill our prom- 
ises to assist Britain, Greece, and China. 
There is no doubt but that this strike 
at the Allis-Chalmers plant is the result 
of communistic orders from Moscow. 
The statement of facts furnished by the 
Wisconsin Employment Board shows that 
this strike was engineered by stuffing the 
ballot box with 2,200 fraudulent. votes. 
The time has arrived when. we must 
demonstrate that we, as a Nation, can 
control the communistic influences with- 
in our borders if we are to remain a 
Nation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 
[State of Wisconsin. Before the Wisconsin 

Employment Relations Board. Allis-Chal- 

mers Manufacturing Co., complainant, v. 

Allis-Chalmers Workers’ Union, Local 248, 

U. A. W. A. (C. I. O.), respondent. Case VI 

No. 312 Cw-42] 

MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING INTERLOCUTORY 
ORDER 

This proceeding is based upon a complaint 
brought by the above-named complainant 
against the above-named respondent in which 
the respondent union is charged with having 
committed various unfair labor practices. 
Among the allegations contained in the com- 
plaint is one alleging that in calling and carry- 
ing on the strike now in existence at the West 
Allis plant of the complainant, the respondent 
union has relied upon a so-called secret ballot 
held on January 21, 1941, and that the ballot- 
ing at that time was so conducted as not to 
constitute a vote by secret ballot to call a 
strike within the provisions of chapter 111 
of the Wisconsin Statutes. At the conclusion 
of the testimony, the complainant moved this 
beard to make an interlocutory order direct- 
ing the holding of an election under the 
auspices of the board, among all of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit involved, to 
determine whether or not such employees 
desire to strike. 
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The facts developed by the testimony dis- 
close that the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. is a Delaware corporation, operating, 
among others, a plant in the city of West 
Allis, Wis., and employing some 7,900 em- 
ployees. The respondent union is, and has 
been for some time past, the collective bar- 
gaining representative of the employees. 
Negotiations were carried on between the com- 
plainant and the respondent union for some 
time with a view to entering into a collective 
bargaining agreement. The bargaining com- 
mittee representing the union, being dis- 
satisfied with the progress of the negotiations, 
recommended to the membership that the 
proposals of the company be rejected and 
that the membership authorize the bargaining 
committee to call a strike, and the member- 
ship, at a meeting on January 19, voted to 
accept such recommendation of the bargain- 
ing committee. The vote at that time, how- 
ever, did not comply with chapter 111 of the 
Wisconsin Statutes in that a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit did not vote 
in favor of a strike, a fact conceded by the 
union. As a result of this, the union caused 
notices to be posted on the bulletin boards in 
the complainant's plant that an election 
would be held on the 21st of January 1941, 
at which the employees of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. were eligible to vote to determine such 
question. Such election was held, commenc- 
ing at 6 o'clock in the morning, and con- 
tinuing until 1 o’clock on the morning of 
January 22, The union officers and the elec- 
tion committee reported that at such election 
there were 6,759 votes cast, of which 5,958 
were in favor of a strike, 758 opposed, and the 
balance were void or blank ballots. The 
original ballots claimed to have been used 
at such election were produced by the union 
at a previous hearing conducted by the board, 
in which the union was a respondent, and 
there marked as exhibits. At this hearing 
they were again offered in evidence, identified, 
and marked as exhibits. 

Prior to the commencement of the hear- 
ing, counsel for the complainant had request- 
ed of counsel for the respondent permission 
to have such ballots examined by competent 
experts in the field of questioned documents. 
Respondent’s counsel saw fit to refuse such 
request, and at the outset of the hearing 
complainant made application to the board 
for an order directing that Mr. John F. Tyr- 
rel, such an expert, be allowed to make such 
examination. The board made an order di- 
recting an examination so to be made, and 
Mr. Tyrrel on the same day began his ex- 
amination. He was shortly joined by Mr. 
Clark Sellers, also an expert in this field, 
residing at Los Angeles, Calif. The respond- 
ent thereafter retained Mrs. Katherine Keel- 
er, another expert, who, counsel 
reported to the board, made an examination 
and a report of her findings to the respond- 
ent union. As a result of such report, re- 
spondent moved that its answer be amended 
so as to admit that there were irregularities 
in the conduct of the January 21 election 
and that such irregularities were of such a 
nature as to establish that less than a ma- 
jority of the employees in the collective- 
bargaining unit had voted to strike as pro- 
vided by chapter 111 of the Wisconsin Stat- 
utes. The motion of the union to so amend 
was granted. 

Both Mr. and Mr. Sellers testified 
over the objection of the respondent as to 
their conclusions and the facts upon which 
such conclusions were based. It was their 
conclusion that all of the 758 ballots cast 
against the strike were valid ballots cast by 
individual voters, but that of the ballots cast 
in favor of the strike, at least 40 percent of 
the original ballots delivered to the board 
were fraudulent—were not cast by individ- 
ual employees, but were prepared by a small 
group on a mass-production basis. 

The election was entirely in charge of a 
committee of the respondent unicn under 


the direction of the officers of such union, 
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Taking the testimony of the committee mem- 
bers and the officers, it is apparent that they, 
and they alone, are responsible for the ballot 
stuffing and the fraudulent conduct of this 
election. We are thoroughly in accord with 
the statement of counsel for the union that 
probably no one was more injured as a result 
of the disclosure of fraudulent conduct in 
such election than the Allis-Chalmers Work- 
ers’ Union. The disclosure of the gross fraud 
perpetrated upon the members of the union, 
upon the company by whom they were em- 
ployed, and upon the general public has 
seriously weakened their position as a collec- 
tive-bargaining group and damaged the posi- 
tion of organized labor in the minds of thou- 
sands of people in this country. 

With the testimony so clearly establishing 
the fraudulent.misconduct in this election, 
which misconduct is conceded by the re- 
spondent union on the record, it is clear that 
no legal vote authorizing a strike by a ma- 
jority of the employees of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. in the collective-bargaining unit involved 
has ever been held. There is thus presented 
to this board at this time the following ques- 
tion: What, if any, order may the board now 
make where a strike is actually in progress, 
the basis for such strike being an election 
conducted by the union which ‘s concededly 
fraudulent? Though there have been pro- 
ceedings before our board in which the ques- 
tion of whether a strike had been authorized 
by a majority of the employees of an employer 
was raised, we have never been called upon 
to pass on a question similar to the one here 
presented. Never have we had any other case 
in which there was either an allegation or 
proof of fraudulent conduct such as we have 
before us in this case. 

It has been our position consistently that 
strike votes properly should be conducted by 
the collective-bargaining representatives of 
the employees, and we will in no case inter- 
fere with such elections without some strong 
showing of misconduct. We believe that our 
decisions in the past, particularly those in 
the cases of the Appleton Chair Co. and the 
Magidson Cigar Co., clearly show such to be 
our position. In these two cases, as well as 
others, we the fact that in elec- 
tions conducted by workers’ organizations we 
should not expect the same degree of exacti- 
tude that regularly constituted election 
boards might be required to adhere to. In 
this case, hcwever, we meet a situation 
where no attempt is made to conduct an 
honest election, but those in charge resort 
to gross misconduct for the purpose of per- 
petrating a fraud on the members of the 
organization they represented, as well as the 
company with whom the union was dealing 
on behalf of such members. 

It is vigorously contended by counsel for 
the union that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the election conducted by the union 
was corrupt and of no effect, and the fur- 
ther fact that there has been no election 
held that complies or attempts to comply 
with chapter 111 of the Wisconsin Statutes, 
still this board has no power to call or con- 
duct such a vote at this time, and that the 
only power of this board in the conduct of 
elections is to conduct such elections as those 
determining collective-bargaining unit and 
for the selecting of bargaining representa- 
tives. 

Section 111.02 (11) defines an election; 
section 111.06 (2) (e) provides for the taking 
of a secret ballot prior to a strike; section 
111.07 (4) provides that orders of the board 
may require the person complained of to take 
such affirmative action as the board may 
determine proper. Reading these sections of 
the statutes together and keeping in mind 
the declaration of policy contained in sec- 
tion 111.01, it seems clear to us that where 
a union has failed to hold such an election, 
or, as here, have held an election in form 
but not in fact, that necessarily this board 
does have power to take action and to hold 
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an election upon the basis of which em- 
ployees as well as the employer may rely in 
determining their future course of conduct. 
The employees desirous of striking and coop- 
erating with others in strike activities are 
entitled to the protection of the law in car- 
rying on such activities, and may only have 
such protection in the event that they in the 
first instance comply with the law. 

Counsel argued that this board was cre- 
ated for the purpose of seeing that there was 
a fair representation of workers in their re- 
lations with employers. With this statement 
each member of the board heartily agrees; 
and it is because of this duty imposed by 
law upon the board that we feel justified in 
holding an election at this time to deter- 
mine whether or not the employees of the 
complainant desire to strike or whether they 
prefer not to strike, and to attempt to achieve 
their objectives in some other manner. It 
seems to us that by so doing we are perform- 
ing the duty imposed upon us of seeing that 
the workers do have such fair representation, 
that their wishes are respected by their rep- 
resentatives, and that false representations 
of their wishes based on the misconduct of 
a few are not indulged in by such collective- 
bargaining representative. 

Also it was contended that a vote today 
would mean nothing and that, even though 
a majority favor working and not striking, 
that neither this board nor anyone else can 
compel these men to work against their will. 
No one connected with this proceeding, other 
than counsel for the respondent union, ever 
made any contention or even suggestion that 
the result of this vote would be to compel 
anyone to give up his right to withhold his 
labor if he so desired. A vote today on the 
question of whether the employees desired 
to strike is merely giving such employees the 
right to legalize the present stoppage of work 
and to legally engage in the various con- 
comitants of a strike usually engaged in, or 
to determine that they do not desire to carry 
on such activities and communicate such 
determination to everyone interested. Now 
it can be contended that to give an oppor- 
tunity to those employees interested to 
freely and secretly express their views in an 
election honestly conducted when through- 
out the dispute no such opportunity has 
heretofore been given such employees, can be 
considered as meaningless or a part of a 
back-to-work movement is beyond our com- 
prehension. Had there been an honest elec- 
tion in the first instance, we would under no 
condition attempt in any way to interfere 
with the results of such election. We have 
here inyolved nearly 8,000 employees who 
have never had an opportunity to tell the 
union, the company, and the public how and 
what they felt about the strike. In spite of 
the failure to give such employees such an 
opportunity, work recognized by all as vital 
in the defense program of the Nation has for 
more than 2 months been wholly suspended. 

We, therefore, hold that it is our duty to 
conduct an election as promptly as possible; 
and we are, therefore, today granting the mo- 
tion of the complainant and making an in- 
terlocutory order directing the holding of 
such election by this board within 15 days, 
We are satisfied that the vast majority of the 
employees of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. are loyal American citizens 
anxious to obey the laws of the State within 
which they live and work and that, whether 
they favor a strike against the company or 
whether they favor attempting to adjust 
their differences in some other manner, that 
they will cooperate with each other to the 
end that everybody may know the feeling 
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and the desires of the majority of such em- 
ployees. 
WISCONSIN EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 
BOARD, 
By HENRY C. FULDNER, Chairman. 
L. E. Gooptna, Commissioner. 
R. FLOYD GREEN, Commissioner, 


[State of Wisconsin. Before the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board. Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., complainant, v. 
Allis-Chalmers Workers’ Union, Local 248, 
U. A. W. A. (C. I. O.), respondent. Case VI, 
No. 312 Cw-42. Decision No. 186] 


Appearances: Leo Mann, of Lines, Spooner 
& Quarles, on behalf of the complainant; 
W. J. McGowan, of Lines, Spooner & Quarles, 
on behalf of the complainant; Arthur W. 
Richter, attorney at law, on behalf of the 
respondent; W. O. Sonnemann, attorney at 
law, on behalf of the respondent. 


INTERLOCUTORY FINDINGS OF FACT, CONCLU- 
SIONS OF LAW, AND ORDER 

The above-entitled matter having come on 
for hearing on the 14th day of March 1941, 
Chairman Henry C. Fuldner, Commissioners 
L. E. Gooding and R. Floyd Green being pres- 
ent; the parties being present and repre- 
sented by counsel; and the full board having 
considered all of the evidence, the arguments 
of counsel, and being advised in the premises, 
do make the following interlocutory findings 
of fact, conclusions of law, and order. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1. That the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. is a Delaware corporation, engaged in the 
manufacturing business, having its principal 
office and plant at 1126 South Seventieth 
Street, in the city of West Allis, Milwaukee 
County, Wis. 

2. That the respondent, Allis-Chalmers 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 248, U. A. W. A. 
(O. I. O.), is a labor organization composed 
of employees of the complainant, and located 
in the city of West Allis, Wis. 

3. Commencing on the 22” day of January 
1941, said union and its members went on 
strike and have continued to strike up to the 
present time. 

4. That on the 21st day of January 1941 
said union conducted an election pursuant to 
notices posted on bulletin boards in the plant 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. on 
Monday, January 20, among the employees of 
the company to determine whether the rec- 
ommendation of the bargaining committee 
of the union to reject the current proposals 
of the company, and to authorize the com- 
mittee to call a strike, should be accepted. 

5. That at such election the officers of local 
No. 248, to wit, Harold Christoffel, the presi- 
dent; Fred McStroul, the recording secretary; 
and Julius Blunk, the financial secretary, and 
the members of the election committee, 
caused at least 2,200 ballots to be marked as 
favoring the strike, and caused such ballots 
to be counted and reported as votes of indi- 
vidual employees of the Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co. in favor of a strike. 

6. That as a result of the misconduct of 
such election, less than a majority of the 
employees of the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co. in the collective-bargaining unit com- 
posed of production employees, voted in favor 
of such strike. 

Upon the basis of the above and foregoing 
findings of fact, the Board makes the fol- 
lowing: 

CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 

1. That a majority of the employees of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. have not 
voted by secret ballot to call a strike. 

2. That such employees have, during the 
pending dispute between the Allis-Chalmers 
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Manufacturing Co. and the Allis-Chalmers 
Workers Union, Local No. 248, had no oppor- 
tunity to express their wishes in relation to 
striking or not striking by a secret ballot of 
any kind. 

On the basis of the above and foregoing 
findings of fact and conclusions of law the 
Board makes the following: 


ORDER 
It is ordered that an election by secret bal- 
lot be conducted under the direction of the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board in 
Milwaukee County within 15 days from the 
date of this order, among all the employees 
employed by the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., engaged in the production unit, 
who in the past have been covered by a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement existing be- 
tween the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, 
and the Allis-Chalmers Workers Union, al 
No. 248, and who are described in the col- 
lective-bargaining unit ordered as the result 
of an election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board in 1937, who were 
employed on the 20th day of January 1941 
to determine whether or not such employees 
desire to carry on a strike against the 
company. 
Given under our hands and seal at the city 
7350 3 * Wis., this 27th day of March 
[SEAL] 
WISCONSIN EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 
Boanrp, 
By Henry C. Futpner, Chairman. 
L. E. Goon, Commissioner. 
R. For ˙ο⁰ Green, Commissioner. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 6: On page 6, after line 
22, strike out “$9,500,000” and insert: in- 
cluding the acquisition of land, rights, per- 
taining thereto, leasehold and other inter- 
ests therein and temporary use thereof, with- 
out regard to the provisions of sections 
355, 1136, and 3648, Revised Statutes, as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 1339; 40 U. S. C. 255; 
31 U. 8. C 529), and the purchase, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of passenger- 
carrying vehicles, $193,821,000.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment, and on that I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 22: On page 14, after line 
19, insert: 

“The provisions of section 4 of the act 
approved April 26, 1939 (53 Stat. 590-592), 
shall be applicable to the Public Works proj- 
ects mentioned in this title.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment No. 25: On page 16, after title 
8, insert: 
“INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


“FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
“Public Buildings Administration 


“Construction of temporary office build- 
ings: For the construction of temporary 
otce buildings for general use on Govern- 
ment-owned land in or near the District of 
Columbia, including the construction of 
necessary heating plant, approaches, the 
installation or extension of sewers, water 
mains, and other utilities as may be neces- 
sary, and for administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith, $4,100,000: Provided, That 
the contract or contracts for such construc- 
tion may be entered into without adver- 
tising.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wooprum moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 25, and agree to the same with amend- 
ments as follows: In line 6 of the matter 
inserted by such amendment, strike out the 
words “or near”; and after line 1 of the mat- 
ter inserted by such amendment, insert the 
following: 

“FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY 
“PEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

“Administratiyg expenses: In addition to 
the funds made available to the Federal 
Housing Administration for administrative 
expenses by the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1941, not to exceed $390,555 of 
the Defense Housing Insurance Fund, created 
by the act entitled ‘An act to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 28, 1941 (Public Law, 24, 77th 
Cong.), is hereby made available for admin- 
istrative expenses of such Administration for 
the fiscal year 1941, including the objects 
specified under this head in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1941.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Speaker, I think at- 
tention should be called to the fact that 
we are here providing the funds to carry 
out the program for guaranteeing $100,- 
000,000 of mortgages on real estate that 
is devoted to defense housing in small 
amounts, provided for about 2 weeks 
ago. I also think that we should call 
attention to the fact that the Senate 
amendment for temporary office build- 
ings is limited to the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was 
laid on the table. 

CARRYING CERTAIN TRUST FUNDS TO 
SURPLUS FUND OF TREASURY 
Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 


tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I call up the bill (H. R. 4239) 
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to carry to the surplus fund of the 
Pon certain trust funds derived 
from compensating taxes collected pur- 
suant to section 15 (e) of title I of the 
act of May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 40), as 
amended, upon certain articles coming 
into the United States, and ask its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to carry to the surplus fund of the 
Treasury the balances now standing on the 
books of the Treasury to the credit of the 
following trust accounts: 

12X8768—Philippine trust fund (proces- 
sing taxes, miscellaneous), $813,811.42; 

12X8769—Virgin Islands trust fund (proc- 
essing taxes, miscellaneous), $929.94; 

12X8770—American Samoa trust fund 
(processing taxes, miscellaneous), $1,613.82; 

12X8771—Island of Guam trust fund 
(processing taxes, miscellaneous), $83.90; 

12X8772—Canal Zone trust fund (proc- 
essing taxes, miscellaneous), $21,218.38. 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to authorize the Treas- 
ury Department to cover into the Treas- 
ury approximately $840,000 which was 
collected as compensating taxes under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 
This sum represents taxes paid on arti- 
cles imported into the United States from 
the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, 
Samoa, Guam, and the Canal Zone. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act provided 
that these taxes were to be put in a 
special fund in the Treasury and paid 
over to the possessions from which the 
articles on which the tax was collected 
came. 

In 1936 the Supreme Court in the case 
of United States v. Butler (296 U. S. 1), 
held section 9 of title I of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 unconsti- 
tutional. Section 9 is the section of the 
act which imposed processing taxes upon 
domestic articles. The compensating 
taxes involved in this legislation were 
imposed by section 15 of the act and the 
validity of that tax was not specifically 
passed upon by the Supreme Court. 
However, the Treasury Department de- 
cided shortly after the Butler decision 
came down that the effect of that deci- 
sion was to invalidate the compensating 
taxes as well as the processing taxes. 
The Treasury based its decision upon the 
fact that section 9 and section 15 were so 
interwoven that when one section fell, 
the other of necessity fell also. After the 
Butler decision the Department of Agri- 
culture submitted to the Comptroller 
General the question whether, in the light 
of the Butler decision, the compensating 
taxes which had been collected should be 
paid over to the treasuries of the several 
possessions involved. The Comptroller 
reached the conclusion that the Butler 
decision did not invalidate the provision 
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of the act which appropriated the pro- 
ceeds of compensating taxes for the ben- 
efit of agriculture in the possessions and 
that payment should be made in accord- 
ance with the act. Since the Treasury 
and the Comptroller General did not 
agree on the conclusion, the Secretary of 
the Treasury submitted the question to 
the Attorney General. In a letter dated 
May 17, 1938, the Attorney General in 
effect advised the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that the question presented was not 
free from doubt, that there was reason- 
able support for both views, and that 
under the circumstances the safer course 
would be to submit the matter to Con- 
gress for further legislation. 

H. R. 4239 was recommended to Con- 
gress by the Treasury Department in 
accordance with this advice of the At- 
torney General. 

The Ways and Means Committee was 
of the opinion that the position taken by 
the Treasury Department was sound and 
that the funds in question should now be 
covered into the ‘Treasury rather than 
paid to the possessions. In this connec- 
tion it is pertinent to point out that the 
importers in the United States who paid 
these taxes were given the right under 
the Revenue Act of 1936 to file claims 
for refund of the amounts paid as com- 
pensating taxes. The Treasury Depart- 
ment advised our committee that many 
such claims have been filed and that a 
number of them have been allowed. Of 
course, payment on claims for refund 
which are allowed are made out of the 
general fund of the Treasury. It would 
seem, therefore, that the money col- 
lected in the first instance should also 
be covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury 


It might be suggested that Congress by 
appropriating the proceeds of these com- 
pensating taxes for the benefit of agri- 
culture in the possessions created a moral 
obligation to the farmers of our posses- 
sions. This view does not seem tenable. 
The farmers in the possessions are in no 
different position than the farmers of the 
United States were after the Butler de- 
cision. Many million dollars of processing 
taxes had been collected. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act appropriated the 
moneys derived from such taxes for the 
benefit of agriculture in this country but 
that money was not used for the purposes 
for which it was appropriated after the 
Butler decision. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Is that for the purpose of 
trying to get these funds, which they do 
not know how to get back into the hands 
of the individuals who paid the taxes, 
into the general fund of the Treasury? 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion does not permit of a categorical 
answer, The circumstances are these: 
Under section 15 of the Adjustment Act 
of 1933, which was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court, these compensatory 
taxes were to be returned to the island 
possessions. While the decision refers 
chiefly to section 9 of the act, under the 
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interpretation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Treasury has not collected any 
further import taxes, and has held the 
fund subject to action of Congress. 

Mr. RICH. I understand that those 
taxes were to be returned to the individ- 
uals, and that the Treasury is now un- 
able to get them back to the hands of the 
individuals, so that the Government is 
now taking them over and putting them 
into the general fund of the Treasury. 

Mr, DISNEY. Individuals have the 
right to and many of them have filed 
claims for refund. If they have made a 
case under the enabling legislation which 
we passed, subsequent to the invalidation 
of the act, they will get the refund. Those 
who have not filed or made a case to con- 
form to the enabling legislation will not 
get the refunds and the balance goes into 
the general fund, keeping in mind that 
the processing taxes remain in the gen- 
eral fund. 

Mr. RICH. In other words, they are 
trying to balance those accounts, so that 
they are not outstanding, 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. To go back into the gen- 
eral fund. 

Mr, DISNEY. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman will 
bear in mind I am sure that any of these 
refunds that are made necessarily come 
out of the general fund of the Treasury. 
The purpose of this is to put these funds 
in the Treasury, in the general fund. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. 4239 is the trans- 
fer of certain trust funds derived from 
processing taxes. 

The original Agricultural Adjustment 
Act imposed processing taxes on certain 
commodities. 

Compensatory processing taxes were 
imposed on imports of same commodities. 

In the case of imports coming from 
United States possessions, it was pro- 
vided that the money collected in com- 
pensatory taxes should be placed in a 
trust fund and turned over to the treas- 
ury of each possession in accordance 
with the amount collected. 

It will be recalled that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was subsequently de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The question then arose as to whether 
the compensatory taxes were invalid as 
well as the processing taxes on domestic 
products. 

The court’s decision did not pass upon 
question of compensatory taxes. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
quested an opinion of the Comptroller 
General. 

He held that compensatory taxes were 
not affected by decision. Then the 
Treasury Department took opposite 
stand, holding that both taxes fell to- 
gether. 

The Attorney General was asked for 
an opinion, but he said there was argu- 
ment on both sides, and that Congress 
should be asked to settle the question of 
what to do with funds collected from 
compensatory taxes on imports from 
United States possessions, 
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This bill provides that funds be cov- 
ered into general fund of Treasury, on 
theory that compensatory tax became 
invalid by reason of invalidation of proc- 
essing tax. 

Of course, valid claims for refund are 
not affected by the transfer. 

If allowed, they will be paid out of 
general fund of Treasury. 

The Treasury contends that our pos- 
sessions have no right to funds collected 
any more than United States farmers 
had right to processing tax funds which 
court said were illegally collected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
oe engrossment and third reading of the 

III. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. A motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUING TEMPORARY INCREASE IN 
POSTAL RATES ON FIRST-CLASS MAT- 
TER 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 105, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 105 

Resolved, etc., That section 1001 (a), as 
amended (relating to temporary increase in 
first-class postage rate), of the Revenue Act 
of 1932, and section 2, as amended (authoriz- 
ing the President to modify certain postage 
rates), of the act entitled “An act to extend 
the gasoline tax for 1 year, to modify postage 
rates on mail matter, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 16, 1933, are further amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1941” wherever ap- 
pearing therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1943.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following committee amendment to 
correct a clerical error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
DovucurTon: In line 11, before the period, in- 
sert a comma and the words “and by striking 
out June 30, 1941, wherever appearing therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof June 30, 1943.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendu:ent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I cannot quite understand 
why you only extend this act to July 1, 
1943. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina and every Member of Congress knows 
that this first-class-mail increase from 2 
cents to 3 cents brings in $100,000,000 a 
year, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. About $103,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. It was put on there for the 
purpose of trying to take care of the ex- 
orbitant expenses during the past few 
years. But what happened? Because 
the Post Office Department received that 
great revenue, they sought new legisla- 
tion, you passed it, and they used it up 
in their own Department. The Post 
Office Department goes in the red from 
forty to fifty million dollars a year. You 
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know we cannot do away with that reve- 
nue, and it should be permanent law. It 
should not be extended only to 1943. It 
is wrong for you to bring it in here for 2 
years, when it should be made perma- 
nent. This you do each year or so. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Probably that is 
true. I do not know. But that is the 
request from the Post Office Department, 
The Postmaster General explains that 
this extension is necessary, I have no 
quarrel with the gentleman’s statement. 
It is probable that it will be necessary to 
continue this 3-cent postage rate on first- 
class mail matter indefinitely. But it was 
requested by the Post Office Department 
that it be extended for 2 years. How- 
ever, as far as the Post Office Department 
bringing in all kinds of expenditures here, 
indicating waste of money 

Mr. RICH. No; it was on account of 
laws that Congress passed. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. The only reason 
that the expenditures and receipts are 
not in balance now is on account of the 
fact that free service is rendered to so 
many Government departments. Take 
out the free service rendered by the Post 
Office Department as directed by Con- 
grss and we would have a surplus of 
$18,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. We ought to do away with 
this free service, but I make this observa- 
tion: I would not be surprised that in 2 
years the Post Office Department will 
come in here and say we need a 4-cent 
postage rate on first-class mail, and prob- 
ably they will recommend to Congress 
to do away with a lot of this free service 
and put the Post Office Department on a 
real business basis. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I would be greatly 
surprised that the Post Office Department 
should pursue any such course as that, 
because it has been an efficient adminis- 
tration. It is the first administration 
that has brought the receipts and ex- 
penditures to anything like balance. It 
has been a real businesslike administra- 
tion. There is no question about that. 
The gentleman cannot challenge that. 

Mr. RICH. You have received $103,- 
000,000 a year from 3-cent postage. That 
helped to make it a business administra- 
tion. The public paid the bill. It was not 
Jim Farley. It is not the present Post- 
master General. It is the public that put 
up the money and paid it into the Post 
Office Department. As long as the pub- 
lic pays through the nose you can still 
operate. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If there is any 
waste, as indicated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, he should point out where 
it is. He should specify and not make 
wholesale charges of waste and malad- 
ministration, when the facts are that this 
is one of the most businesslike adminis- 
trations in the history of this Govern- 
ment. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by including a 
table giving the disbursements and re- 
ceipts in the Post Office Department, 
which I am sure will be very interesting 
to the entire membership of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows; 
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Taste I—Recapitulation of allocations and apportionments of postal revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year 1940, to the 
classes of mail and special services 


Excess of appor- | Excess of revenues 
Fiscal year 1940 Revenues Expenditures 9 over apportioned 
revenues expenditures 
1 2 


8 4 5 


z . SPECIAL SERVICES 
Paid Teelstrations.———.——b——.9õ—— 1810, 029, 315. 67 
Free tions: 


$16, 388, 509. 44 86, 359, 193. 77 
ae the Post Office Deps 


8, 705, 431. 20 3, 705, 431. 20 


For other branches of 879, 121. 94 879, 121, 94 

e E A A 10, 029, 315. 67 10, 943, 746. 91 

a regnr mah mA EE E AE E N A E OA 2 5, 829, 199. 49 1, 438, 837. 39 

Collect on delivery- — — 4.774, 749. 78 9, 020, 372. 91 4, 245, 623. 18 
spo delivery. 10, 898, 251. 40 11, 488, 257. 02 590, 005. 62 |. 

oney order 24. 425, 847. 23 34, 942, 860. 84 10, 516, 713. 61 

Postal savings... 10, 817, 131. 05 . 
Total, special services TT.... Roses 66, 774, 494. 57 


750, 551, 047. 16 


watered 158, 705. 05 

Custodial services for other departments e- eee g- 7, 508, 2 00 |...c00---2--- 

Miscellaneous 14, 671, 121. 80 S ho 11, 668, 269. 17 
Total, unassignable. . — 14, 671, 121. 80 11, 913, 955. 22 2, 757, 166, 58 
Total, related . 765, 222, 168. 90 807, 310, 784. 06 

a AE S E SELES T A E E 2, 793, 158. 90 2, 929, 902, 31 


Grand: total, Oi onerations A ASA E 768, 015, 327. 86 


Revenue credits fart ot of June 9, 1930): 
Penalty matter other than that of Post Office Department; 


Publications exempt from zone rates ---- -=-= 
Expense credits (act of June 9, 7080): Ai ‘Aircraft service. 


Grand total (adjusted to the act of June 9, 1930) 


1 Includes $645,854.41 revenue from return receipts for registered mail. 
2 Includes od 976.07 revenue fram return receipts for insured mail. 
‘Service of United States, exclusive of the Territories and island possessions. 
NOTE: sab oboe above tions of the computed total expenditures chargeable to second-class, fourth-class, foreign, penalty, and franked matter, and to registry service, and 
of the revenues from matter have been developed by processes of approximation, 


Taste IIl.—Revenue and expense per piece and per pound, with loss or gain 


3 5 Excess of 

apportioned | revenues over 

Expense | expenditures | apportioned 
over revenues | expenditures 


Classes of mail (domestic) | Revenue Classes of mail (domestic) Revenue 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 
S7ises | ETOR „,,, Per piece... -3-22.-..225 18. 78963 21. 85485 eee 
110. 03708 Per pound 3. 84437 4.47151 1 
8 matter: 
7.37798 lece 1. 46771 E ogi DAENS 
Per hound 177, 07714 250. 64204 82. 56490 Per o OFEA 1 9. 56339 9.56339 
Second- class: 5 
Epe ccencnatn 54513 5 02683 = 02683 
— pound. 1, 82188 13565 13565 


1.35182 
18. 71822 


Revenue and expense per transaction, with | Taste III. Expense for initial and terminal | Taste IV. Expense for transportation and 
loss or gain services for classes of mail and for registry distribution in transit for classes of mail 
service and jor registry service 


Expense | Expense 
per piece |per pound 


Cents Cen 
1, 48063 | 60. 04713 


2. 34409 

1.67742 . 60612 
1.55621 | 21. 54826 
9.68747 1. 98206 
— 1 6.75050 


2 782849. 14436 
1.15788 7.54132 


12. 288460 
peal delivery. ï ne — = 
4 —— 


Money order. 9. 56217 


1 Includes free for the blind. I Includes free for the blind, 
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Taste V.—Originating mails, local and nonlocal pieces, by classes; and copies of second class; and special -service transactions 


Classes and subclasses of mail 


DOMESTIC 


First-class 
Letters (other than oa delivery) and sealed parcels 
Letters for local deliv 
Government postal bet a 
122 (post) cards. 


Second -elass: 


nenn, = T . ̃ —— — —. 


Newspapers, dailles 
Newspapers, other than dailies 
All other 8 


Total, ponines second-class. 
Transient. 


Sa ea a a M Se E AA a o ann 


TEIS O 


Fourth-class: 
Zone rates 


Penalty matter 
Franked matter. 
Free for the blind 


scellancous 
Publishers second-class. 
Air mail 
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Grand total, all mail matter. 


—— ——— eenseeeseesesess 


15, 483, 314, 402 


4, 576, 787, 908 
5, 555, 899, 503 
711, 528, 129 


1.177.829 599 


25. 531, 333, 166 


218, 134, 038 | 
27, 749, 467, 204 | 


900, 800, 437 1, 140, 927, 416 
1,708 841, 190 903 
797, 697, 966 


1, 125, 542, 402 


4, 533, 881, 995 
42, 905, 913 
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2 
5. 
4. 
6. 
4. 
5. 
4. 


5, 550, 908, 781 
4, 990, 722 


683, 403, 588 
28, 124, 541 


44, 975, 397 
1, 507, 228 


161, 475, 131 
43, 131, 450 
527, 457 
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remarks at this point on this bill. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under existing law, the 3-cent rate on 
first-class postage, other than local de- 
livery, expires July 1. 

The purpose of this resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 105, is to continue the 
3-cent rate for 2 more years, or until 
July 1, 1943. Unless the act is extended, 
the rate will revert to 2 cents. This would 
cause a revenue loss of $101,860,000. It 
is obvious that the Treasury can ill af- 
ford to lose this amount of revenue. 

The rate was originally increased from 
2 cents to 3 cents under the Revenue 
Act of 1932 as a revenue measure. 

The law originally provided that the 
rate would go back to 2 cents on July 1, 
1934, but instead it was extended for 1 
additional year by joint resolution passed 
in 1933; thereafter additional 2-year ex- 


tensions were made in 1935, 1937, and 
1939. 

This will be the fifth extension of the 
3-cent rate. 

I call attention to the fact that first- 
class mail is the only class that pays its 
own way. 

Profit on first-class mail—other than 
local-delivery letters—was $122,000,000 
last fiscal year. 

Profit on local-delivery letters was $23,- 
009,00C—carried at the 2-cent rate. 

Loss on air mail was $8,916,000. 

Loss on second-class mail was $85,- 
000,000. 

Loss on third class, $26,000,000. 

Loss on fourth class, $21,809,000. 

Loss on foreign mail, $8,394,000. 

Departmental mail cost the Govern- 
ment $16,986,000. 

Franked mail by Members of Congress 
cost $745,000. 

Loss on special services—registry, in- 
surance, special delivery, money orders, 
and so forth, $21,720,000. 

Total operating deficit in fiscal year 
1940 was $42,000,000. 

If the 3-cent rate is not continued, the 
total operating deficit would be increased 
by over $100,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the resolution, 

The resolution was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until April 14, 1941, the Clerk of the 
House be authorized to receive messages 
from the Senate; and the Speaker be 
authorized to sign any enrolled bills or 
joint resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses, which have been examined by 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills and 
found duly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE C. ELLIS MOORE 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deepest regret that I learned of the death 
of the Honorable C. Ellis Moore of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 

Mr. Moore served in Congress from my 
district for 14 years with commendable 
success. In politics he was fair and hon- 
orable. His private life was beyond crit- 
icism. His loyalty to his country was 
unexcelled. The death of such a man in 
this critical time is a great loss, not 
only to his family and his friends, but to 
the great democratic Nation he so pas- 
sionately loved. 
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With affection and respect he will al- 
yers be remembered by those who knew 
m. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor on the subject of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Treaty and to incor- 
porate therein newspaper items from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, under date of 
April 1; also another item giving a list of 
organizations opposed to the project. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement by seven newspaper organi- 
zations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Harrincton] may extend his 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GIBSON, 
Mr. BEITER, Mr. BLACKNEY, Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON of North Dakota, Mr. MAHON, 
and Mr. BROOKS were given permission 
to extend their own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests to submit: First, to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record on the subject, Will the United 
States Follow France?; and, second, to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a resolution passed by the Real Estate 
Board of Detroit on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and to include a letter 
received by me from Allen Hayward in 
denial of charges made against him by 
the Dies committee. I am doing this in 
the interest of fair play. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
address on the ability of the American 
railways to handle the transportation 
problem arising out of the present emer- 
gency. The address is by Mr. Gormley, 
vice president of the American Railways 
Association, who is considered one of the 
greatest transportation authorities in the 
country. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
in regard to the U. S. S. Washington, 
named after the State of Washington, 
and to include therein a letter from Rear 
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3 S. M. Robinson, United States 
avy. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein certain editorial 
and congressional comments, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, furious 
propaganda is now being promoted in 
this country by interventionists urging 
that the United States follow the convoy 
route to war. Each of you knows in his 
heart, as does the President, that when 
they ask you to send our ships they also 
ask you to send our sons to total, bloody, 
shooting war on foreign battle fronts. 
Because I am opposed to thrusting this 
country into war, and because Congress 
and the country are opposed to it, I have 
today introduced a bill in the House to 
prohibit the use of convoys. 

It is time for clear thinking and plain 
talking, Mr. Speaker. The crimson cor- 
rolary of convoying material in merchant 
ships is convoying troops in transports, 
and the final convoy of the slow return- 
ing fleet carrying the rough pine boxes 
with the lifeless bodies of dead American 
soldiers and sailors coming home from a 
rendezvous with death 3,000 miles away. 
If America goes to convoying, America 
goes to war; as President Roosevelt has 
truthfully said, “convoying means shoot- 
ing, and shooting means war.” Members 
now have a chance to make good their 
pledge to keep America out of war. I 
commend my no-convoy bill to your sup- 
port. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. FULMER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] may be 
permitted to place two separate exten- 
sions in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
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marks in the Recor and to include an 
article on Feeder Air Lines appearing in 
the magazine Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to read to the House a 
telegram received by me a few moments 
ago which is one of many letters and tel- 
egrams I am receiving upon the same 
subject. This comes not as a result of in- 
spired propaganda but reflects the spon- 
taneous sentiment of patriotic Americans 
who are concerned only with the defense 
of their country at this critical time, and 
I am in complete sympathy therewith. 

This telegram is dated Bryan, Tex., 
April 3, and reads as follows: 


Bryan, Tex., April 3, 1941. 
Hon. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inasmuch as our boys are conscripted for 
defense at $21 monthly, we, the undersigned, 
do not believe that labor on defense industry 
should be allowed to nullify our preparedness 
progress by selfishly striking for unreasonable 
demands or petty differences. We respectfully 
request immediate action by Congress. 
Coulter Hoppess; H. P. Dansby, Jr.; 
Mrs. Geo. A. Adams; F. R. Rogers; 
R. Henry Harrison; W. S. Higgs; 
Robert R. Wilcox; M. C. Atkins; 
C. E. Jones; R. B. Sweet; D. Mike; 
W. B. Cline; G. S. Parker, Jr.; E. L. 
Williams; J. A. Williams; N. C. 
Baker; Theo. H. Thomsen; H. D. 
Mayfield, Jr.; Vergil Dupree; W. J. 
Coulter; H. C. Spencer; K. Halsell; 
Ross M. Sherwood: C. C. Doak; 
John S. Caldwell; Walter Saylers; 
Mrs. Lee J. Roundtree; Thurman 
B. Srader; Sam P. Kennedy; E. E. 
Yeager; Mit Dansby; J. D. Benson; 
R. C. Dansby; Charles S. Myers; 
E. R. Bryant; Noah W. Dansby; 
C. G. Wetter; Jeff Hefley; Travis 
B. Bryan; Chas. F. Hillier; Homer 
Norton; R. M. Vidk; W. F. Davis; 
W. G. Sims; E. P. Humbert; W. S. 
Smith; J. L. Sowell; C. S. Martin; 
Hy T. Schovajsa; Mrs. E. Gries- 
ser; F. C. Bolton; Calvin E. Moore; 
H. C. Seale; Chas. N. Shepardson; 
C. W. Crawford; Ed Bouestein; 
Fred W. Jensen; T. D. Brooks; 
W. R. McCullough; James Whaley; 
W. C. Vanderwerth; Mark M. Nor- 
ton; James Lynch; M. F. Dansby: 
E. R. Canady; F. H. Murray; R. M. 
Dansby; R. C. Franks; R. C. Stone; 
Mills P. Walker; Ivan Langfor: 
J. F. Casey; J. N. Dulaney; W. B. 
Roman; C. C. Hedges; J. M. Bul- 
lock; Ide P. Trotter; J. W. Batts; 
P. A. Woodard; Luke Patronella; 
W. B. Orr; C. E. Griesser; Allan 
Kraft; Sam C. Houle, Jr.; A. M. 
Waldrop, Jr.; G. E. Potter; F. E. 
Giesecke; Seidon Henslee; J. H. 
Binney; O. W. Kelley; Richard J. 
Dunn; M. C. Hughes; P. A. Tardy; 
William S. Evans; Mayon Ricks; 
John Sidney Smith, Jr.; Paul Dans- 
by; S. V. Norwood; P. W. Bruner; 
D. M. Dansby; H. L. Whitley, 


[Here the gavel fell. ] 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and to include a separate 
statement with reference to other mat- 
ters, also letters with reference to this 
same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 


CREATION OF WHITE COUNTY BRIDGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill S. 324, to create the 
White County Bridge Commission; de- 
fining the authority, power, and duties 
of said Commission; and authorizing said 
Commission and its successors and assigns 
to purchase, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Wabash River at or 
near New Harmony, Ind., and to pur- 
chase, maintain, and operate certain fer- 
ries. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HOLMES]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate interstate commerce, improve the Postal 
Service, and provide for military and other 
P , the White County Bridge Commis- 
sion (hereinafter created and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the commission“) and its suc- 
cessors and assigns be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, 
from its owners, and to maintain and oper- 
ate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Wabash River at or near the city of New 
Harmony, Ind., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. For like purposes said 
commission and its successors and assigns 
are hereby authorized to acquire, maintain, 
and operate all or any ferries across the 
Wabash River within 1 mile of said bridge, 
subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the 
commission and its successors and assigns 
the right and power to acquire, condemn, 
occupy, possess, and use said bridge and such 
real estate and other property in the State of 
IIlinois and the State of Indiana as may be 
needed for the acquisition and maintenance 
of such bridge and its approaches, upon mak- 
ing just compensation therefor, to be ascer- 
tained and paid according to the laws of the 
State in which such real estate or other prop- 
erty is situated, and the proceedings there- 
for shall be the same as in the condemnation 
of private property for public purposes in said 
State, respectively. 

Sec. 3. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to fix and 
charge tolls for transit over such bridge and 
such ferry or ferries in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of War as provided by the 
act of Congress approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 4. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to pro- 
vide for the payment of the cost of such 
bridge as may be acquired and its approaches 
(including any approach highways which, in 
the judgment of the commission, it is nec- 
essary or advisable to construct or cause to 
be constructed to provide suitable and ade- 
quate connection with existing improved 
highways) and such ferry or ferries as may 
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be acquired and the necessary land, ease- 
ments, and appurtenances thereto by an is- 
sue or issues of negotiable bonds of the com- 
mission, bearing interest at the rate of not 
more than 6 percent per annum, the princi- 
pal and interest of which bonds and any pre- 
mium to be paid for retirement thereof be- 
fore maturity shall be payable solely from 
the sinking fund provided in accordance with 
this act and such payments may be further 
secured by mortgage of such bridge and its 
approaches. Such bonds may be registrable 
as to principal alone or both principal and 
interest, shall be in such form not incon- 
sistent with this act, shall mature at such 
time or times not exceeding 20 years from 
the date of approval of this act, shall be in 
such denominations, shall be executed in 
such manner, and shall be payable in such 
medium and at such place or places as the 
commission may determine. The commission 
may repurchase and may reserve the right 
to redeem all or any of said bonds before 
maturity in such manner and at such price or 
prices, not exceeding 105 percent of the 
principal amount thereof and accrued inter- 
est, as may be fixed by the commission prior 
to the issuance of the bonds. The commis- 
sion, when it deems it to the best interest of 
the commission, may issue refunding bonds 
to repurchase and redeem any outstanding 
bonds, before the maturity thereof, which it 
may issue: Provided, That the refunding 
bonds shall mature at such time or times, not 
exceeding 25 years from date of approval of 
this act, as the commission may determine. 
The commission may enter into an agree- 
ment with any bond or trust company in the 
United States as trustee having the power to 
make such agreement, setting forth the du- 
ties of the commission in respect of the main- 
tenance, operation, repair, and insurance of 
the bridge and/or the ferry or ferries, the 
conservation and application of all funds, the 
security for the payment of the bonds, the 
safeguarding of money on hand or on deposit, 
and the rights and remedies of said trustee 
and the holders of the bonds, restricting the 
individual right of action of the bondholders 
as is customary in trust agreements respect- 
ing bonds of corporations. Such trust agree- 
ment may contain such provisions for pro- 
tecting and enforcing the rights and reme- 
dies of the trustee and the bondholders as 
may be reasonable and proper and not incon- 
sistent with the law. 

Said bonds shall be sold in such manner 
and at such time or times and at such price 
as the commission may determine, but no 
such sale shall be made at a price so low as to 
require the payment of more than 6 percent 
interest on the money received therefor, com- 
puted with relation to the absolute maturity 
of the bonds in accordance with standard 
tables of bond values, and the face amount 
thereof shall be so calculated as to produce, 
at the price of their sale, the cost of the 
bridge and its approaches and the land, ease- 
ments, and appurtenances used in connection 
therewith, and in the event the ferry or fer- 
ries are to be acquired, also the cost of such 
ferry or ferries and the lands, easements, and 
appurtenances used in connection therewith. 
The cost of the bridge and approaches and 
approach highways, and ferry or ferries, shall 
be deemed to include all engineering, legal, 
architectural, traffic surveying, and other ex- 
penses incident to the acquisition of the 
bridge or the acquisition of the ferry or fer- 
ries, and the acquisition of the necessary 
property, and incident to the financing 
thereof: Provided, That the cost of acquisi- 
tion of said bridge and approaches and ap- 
proach highways, and ferry, shall not exceed 
the sum of $945,000. If the proceeds of the 
bonds issued shall exceed the cost as finally 
determined, the excess shall be placed in the 


“sinking fund hereinafter provided. Prior to 


the preparation of definitive bonds the com- 
mission may, under like restrictions, issue 
temporary bonds or interim certificates with 
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or without coupons of any denomination 
whatsoever, exchangeable for definitive bonds 
when such bonds that have been executed 
are available for delivery. 

Sec.5. In fixing the rates of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the principal and interest of 
such bonds as the same shall fall due and the 
redemption or repurchase price of all or any 
thereof redeemed or repurchased before ma- 
turity as herein provided. All tolls and other 
revenues from said bridge are hereby pledged 
to such uses and to the application thereof 
as hereinafter in this section required. After 
payment or provision for payment therefrom 
of all such cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating and the reservation of an 
amount of money estimated to be sufficient 
for the same purpose during an ensuing pe- 
riod of not more than 6 months, the remain- 
der of tolls collected shall be placed in the 
sinking fund, at intervals to be determined 
by the commission prior to the issuance of 
the bonds, An accurate record of the cost of 
the bridge and its approaches; the expendi- 
tures for maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the same; and of the daily tolls collected, 
shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. The 
commission shall classify in a reasonable way 
all traffic over the bridge, so that the tolls 
shall be so fixed and adjusted by it as to be 
uniform in the application thereof to all 
traffic falling within any such reasonable 
class, regardless of the status or character 
of any person, firm, or corporation participat- 
ing in such traffic, and shall prevent all use 
of such bridge for traffic except upon pay- 
ment of the tolls so fixed and adjusted. No 
toll shall be charged officials or employees of 
the commission or the Government of the 
United States or any State, county, or mu- 
nicipality in the United States while in the 
discharge of their duties, or municipal police 
or fire departments when engaged in the 
proper work of any such department. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein contained shall re- 
quire the commission or its successors to 
maintain or operate any ferry or ferries pur- 
chased hereunder, but in the discretion of 
the commission or its successors any ferry or 
ferries so purchased, with the appurtenances 
and property thereto connected and belong- 
ing, may be sold or otherwise disposed of or 
may be abandoned and/or dismantled when- 
ever in the Judgment of the commission or 
its successors it may seem expedient so to 
do. The commission and its successors may 
fix such rates of toll for the use of such 
ferry or ferries as it may deem proper, sub- 
ject to the same conditions as are herein- 
above required as to tolis for traffic over 
the bridge. All tolls collected for the use of 
the ferry or ferries and the proceeds of any 
sale or disposition of any ferry or ferries 
shall be used, so far as may be necessary, to 
pay the cost of maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the same, and any residue thereof 
shall be paid into the sinking fund herein- 
above provided for bonds. An accurate rec- 
ord of the cost of purchasing the ferry or 
ferries; the expenditures for maintaining, re- 
pairing, and operating the same; and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all per- 
sons interested. 

Sec. 7. After payment of the bonds and 
interest, or after a sinking fund sufficient for 
such payment shall have been provided and 
shall be held for that purpose, the commis- 
sion shall deliver deeds or other suitable 
instruments of conveyance of the interest of 
the commission in and to the bridge, that 
part within Illinois to the State of Illinois 
or any municipality or agency thereof as may 
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be authorized by or pursuant to law to ac- 
cept the same (hereinafter referred to as 
the Illinois interests) and that part within 
Indiana to the State of Indiana or any mu- 
nicipality or agency thereof as may be au- 
thorized by or pursuant to law to accept the 
same (hereinafter referred to as the Indiana 
interests), under the condition that the 
bridge shall thereafter be free of tolls and 
be properly maintained, operated, and re- 
paired by the Illinois interests and the In- 
diana interests, as may be agreed upon; but 
if either the Illinois interests or the Indiana 
interests shall not be authorized to accept 
or shall not accept the same under such con- 
ditions, then the bridge shall continue to be 
owned, maintained, operated, and repaired by 
the commission, and the rates of tolls shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, until such time as both the 
Illinois interests and the Indiana interests 
shall be authorized to accept and shall ac- 
cept such conveyance under such conditions. 
If at the time of such conveyance the com- 
mission or its successors shall not have dis- 
posed of such ferry or ferries, the same shall 
be disposed of by sale as soon as practicable 
at such price and upon such terms as the 
commission or its successors may determine. 
Spo. 8. For the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the objects stated in this act, there is 
hereby created the White County Bridge 
Commission, and by that name, style, and 
title said body shall have perpetual succes- 
sion; may contract and be contracted with, 
sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
complain and defend in all courts of law 
and equity; may make and have a common 
seal; may purchase or otherwise acquire and 
hold or dispose of real estate and other prop- 
erty; may accept and receive donations or 
gifts of money or other property and apply 
same to the purposes of this act; and shall 
have and possess all powers necessary, con- 
venient, or proper for carrying into effect the 
objects stated in this act. 

The commission shall consist of Julius C. 
Kern, Jennings F. Marlin, and J. Madison 
Pomeroy, all of Carmi, Ill. Such commission 
shall be a body corporate and politic. Each 
member of the commission shall qualify 
within 30 days after the approval of this act 
by filing in the office of the Federal Works 
Administrator an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform the duties imposed upon him 
by this act, and each person appointed to fill 
a vacancy shall qualify in like manner within 
30 days after his appointment. Any vacancy 
occurring in said commission by reason of 
failure to qualify as above provided, or by 
reason of death or resignation, shall be filled 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Before the 
issuance of bonds as hereinabove provided, 
each member of the commission shall give 
such bond as may be fixed by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, conditioned upon the 
faithful performance of all duties required 
by this act. The cost of such bonds shall be 
deemed an operating expense of the commis- 
sion. The commission shall elect a chairman 
and a vice chairman from its members, and 
may establish rules and regulations for the 
government of its own business. A majority 
of the members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 9. The commission shall have no cap- 
ital stock or shares of interest or participa- 
tion, and all revenues and receipts thereof 
shall be applied to the purposes specified in 
this act. The members of the commission 
shall be entitled to compensation for their 
services, but the maximum compensation of 
the chairman in any year shall not exceed 
$1,200 and of each other member in any year 
shall not exceed $600. The members of the 
commission shall also be entitled to receive 
traveling expense allowance of 10 cents a 
mile for each mile actually traveled on the 
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business of the commission. The commis- 
sion may employ a secretary, treasurer, en- 
gineers, attorneys, and other such experts, 
assistants, and employees as they may deem 
necessary, who shall be entitled to receive 
such compensation as the commission may 
determine. All salaries and expenses shall 
be paid solely from the funds provided under 
the authority of this act. After all bonds 
and interest thereon shall have been paid and 
all other obligations of the commission paid 
or discharged, or provision for all such pay- 
ment shall have been made as hereinbefore 
provided, and after the bridge shall have 
been conveyed to the Illinois interests and 
the Indiana interests as herein provided, and 
any ferry or terries shall have been sold, the 
commission shall be dissolved and shall cease 
to have further existence by an order of the 
commissioner of public roads made upon his 
own initiative or upon application of the 
commission or any member or members 
thereof, but only after a public hearing in 
the city of Carmi, Hl., notice of the time and 
place of which hearing and the purpose 
thereof shall have been published once, at 
least 30 days before the date thereof, in a 


newspaper published in the city of Carmi, 


At the time of such dissolution all moneys 
in the hands of or to the credit of the com- 
mission shall be divided into two equal parts, 
one of which shall be paid to said Illinois 
interests and the other to said Indiana in- 
terests. - 

Sec. 10. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the commission shall have 
full power and authority to negotiate and 
enter into a contract or contracts with the 
State Highway Department of Illinois and 
the State Highway Commission of Indiana, 
whereby said highway departments, or either 
of them, may operate and maintain or par- 
ticipate with the commission in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of said bridge and 
approaches. 

Sec. 11. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize or permit the com- 
mission or any member thereof to create any 
obligation or incur any liability other than 
such obligations and liabilities as are dis- 

ble solely from funds provided by this 
act. No obligation created or liability in- 
curred pursuant to this act shall be an 
obligation or liability of any member or 
members of the commission but shall be 
chargeable solely to the funds herein pro- 
vided, nor shall any indebtedness created 
pursuant to this act be an indebtedness of 
the United States. 

Sec. 12. All provisions of this act may be 
enforced or the violation thereof prevented 
by mandamus, injunction, or other appro- 
priate remedy brought by the attorney gen- 
eral for the State of Illinois, the attorney 
general for the State of Indiana, or the 
United States district attorney for any dis- 
trict in which the bridge may be located in 
part, in any court having competent juris- 
diction of the subject matter and of the 
parties. 

Sec. 13. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the commission, in its 
discretion, shall have power at any time to 
sell, transfer, and convey such bridge and 
approaches thereto either to the State of 
Illinois or the State of Indiana, or to any 
public agency, or any political subdivision of 
either of such States within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or 
any two or more of them jointly: Provided, 
however, That if such bridge shall be sold, 
transferred, and conveyed to the States or 
public agencies or political subdivisions 
thereof or to either of them, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the 
rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the bridge and its approaches under eco- 
nomical management and to provide a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to amortize the amount 
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paid therefor, including reasonable interest 
and financing costs, as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a 
period of not to exceed 20 years from the 
date of acquiring the same, and after a 
sinking fund sufficient for such amortization 
shall have been so provided such bridge shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls. In the event of the acquisition of 
such bridge pursuant to the provisions of 
this section, an accurate record of the 
amount paid for the acquisition of the bridge 
and its approaches, the actual expenditures 
for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. No such sale, 
transfer, or conveyance shall be made except 
for a consideration sufficient to enable the 
commission to retire all of its outstanding 
bonds and obligations and unless prior to or 
simultaneously with such sale, transfer, and 
conveyance all outstanding bonds of the 
commission shall be called for redemption 
and moneys sufficient to effect such redemp- 
tion deposited and irrevocably pledged for 


that purpose, 
Sec. 14. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 9, line 8, after the word “necessary”, 
insert the word “solely.” 

Page 10, line 16, strike out “Secretary of 
Agriculture” and insert “Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a short editorial from the Omaha 
World Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. COFFEE]? 

There was no objection. 


THE BONNEVILLE YARDSTICK 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. HILL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, April 1 has for centuries been desig- 
nated as All Fools’ Day. Last Tuesday, 
April 1, however, was anything but that 
to the residents of Ellensburg, Wash. It 
was a red-letter day of congratulations 
and rejoicing, for on that day Bonneville 
power was delivered to them at the low- 
cost-plus rates now available from this 
dam. If these rates were applied all over 
our State of Washington, it would save 
the people of our State over $10,000,000 
annually, as you can see from the table 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 12, 1941. These rates will prevail in 
our State when all the generators pro- 
posed at Coulee Dam are installed and 
operating. à 
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The powerful power companies of our 
State, “the big four” controlled by Wall 
Street wealth, said a decade ago that the 
power possible of development at the then 
proposed Bonneville Dam could not be dis- 
posed of. Administrator Paul J. Raver 
has stated time and again that he has 
offers of contracts for twice the power 
now generated at Bonneville. When the 
potential power at Coulee Dam is gen- 
erated, even though the power generated 
in our State wili be one-fifth of that in 
the United States, it will be all utilized in 
factory, home, and on the farm because 
of the reasonable rates. For these bene- 
ficial results we can be grateful to the 
present administration and a far-sighted 
Congress, which believe in planning for 
the future welfare of all the people. 


[Bonneville Power Administration, Informa- 
tion Service] 


The Bonneville Power Administration's 64- 
mile transmission line through the Yakima 
Valley will be energized on Tuesday, April 1, 
for the purpose of serving the municipally 
owned electric-distribution system of Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 

Ellensburg, a pioneer municipal system, 
executed a contract with Bonneville Power 
Administrator Paul J. Raver on August 1, 
1940, calling for delivery of Columbia River 
power to the city by April 1. During the 
winter months the Power Administration has 
pushed construction of a 115,000-volt trans- 
mission line from its Midway substation on 
the Columbia River in south central Wash- 
ington to Yakima, Wash., and from Yakima 
to Ellensburg. 

Power delivery over this line will be made 
to a substation located on the outskirts of 
Ellensburg. Power Administration officials 
said the Ellensburg line would be energized 
on April 1, according to terms of the con- 
tract, although the city may not take delivery 
of power for a few weeks. Manufacturing 
difficulties in the East, which held up delivery 
of equipment to Ellensburg, has caused some 
delay on the part of the city in installing nec- 
essary facilities to receive the power, they 
said, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include a release from the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Hr. HILL]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute that I might read a letter written 
to me by the Secretary of Labor, dated 
November 26, 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckwortH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 27, 1940. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWoRTH: Your 
letter to the President concerning the strike 
at the Vultee airplane plant, Downey, Calif., 
was referred to me so that you might be in- 
formed as to what the Government was doing 
to bring about a settlement. John R. Steel- 
man, Director of Conciliation of this Depart- 
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ment, settled the controversy yesterday and 
work has been resumed in the plant. 

As you know, the President announced yes- 
terday, following a conference with Army, 
Navy, and labor representatives, that it is the 
policy of the Government to keep factories 
engaged in defense work open and that the 
problem of dealing with the labor situation 
in connection with national defense is under 
daily consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


Mr. Speaker, it is noticeable the policy 
referred to above was announced more 
than 4 months ago; the people of my dis- 
trict and the American people are 
anxious that the policy mentioned above 
be carried out now. As I said in a state- 
ment which appeared in the Recorp a 
few days ago, I desire that action be 
taken immediately to prevent delays in 
our national-defense program. 


STATE, COMMERCE, JUSTICE, AND FED- 
ERAL JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1942 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4276, the State, 
Commerce, Justice, and Federal judiciary 
appropriation bill, 1942. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4276, with 
Mr. LUTHER A. JoHNson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
time consumed yesterday in the debate on 
this bill was as follows: The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ra Baur], 1 hour and 
25 minutes; the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Carter], in charge of the 
time on the minority side, 1 hour and 23 
minutes. Therefore there was practi- 
cally an even division of the time. There 
was some misunderstanding as to the 
position of the gentleman from Michigan 
as to having time yesterday, and for that 
reason I now ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] be permitted to proceed for 25 
additional minutes, and that he be per- 
mitted to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, on Tues- 
day I discussed the conditions and facts 
pertaining to Camp Blanding. Today I 
wish to discuss conditions in Camp Meade, 
Md., which I visited during the week of 
March 3. Camp Meade is a former World 
War camp, situated some 20 miles north 
of the city of Washington and a short dis- 
tance from the city of Laurel, Md. Plans 
and photographs of National Army can- 
tonments issued by the Construction Di- 
vision of the War Department in 1918 
state that this camp at that time had a 
total area of 9,349 acres; that the number 
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of buildings erected in 1917 was 1,460, and 
that the camp capacity during the World 
War was 42,830. The total area of the 
land of the present project is 15,000 acres, 
a part of which is being purchased from 
various owners by the Real Estate Divi- 
sion of the Construction Quartermaster 
General’s office. The land is rolling, half 
clay and half sand. 

The estimated cost of the project upon 
which this original appropriation was 
based was $9,053,187. It is now estimated 
that it will cost $23,117,000. 

The original fee fixed for the contractor 
was $274,312, or 3.03 percent, while the 
original fee fixed for the engineer con- 
tractor was $40,120, or 0.55 percent. I 
have no information as to whether addi- 
tional fees were granted since the original 
fee was fixed. 

The contractor is the Consolidated En- 
gineering Co., Inc., of Baltimore, Md. 
This contracting firm has had years of 
experience, having been organized in 
1911. Numerous contracts have been 
completed aggregating $38,500,000 dur- 
ing the past 5 years, exclusive of Camp 
Meade and Puerto Rico projects. This 
work included contracts at Camp Greene, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Fort Storey, Cape Henry, 
Va.; the new Congressional Library; the 
new House Office Building; and the De- 
partment of Commerce Building. There 
is no one in the executive personnel who 
has not been with the company at least 
20 years. The president has been with 
the company 33 years. The record shows 
that this company is well qualified to do 
the kind of work it is called upon to do. 

The architect engineer is J. E. Greiner 
Co. of Baltimore, Md. This company has 
operated continuously since 1908 and de- 
signed and supervised over $300,000,000 
worth of work, including such jobs as 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna 
River bridge, Potomac River bridge, and 
numerous other projects. Its senior part- 
ner, John E. Greiner, is honorary mem- 
ber of the Society of Civil Engineers and 
is also a member of several other socie- 
ties. I have the qualifications of each of 
the men. These, together with their ex- 
perience, show that it is a reputable firm 
of many years standing and is qualified 
to do the work specified in this contract. 

I want to discuss each subject pertain- 
ing to the camp separately. 


LABOR 


The maximum number of men on the 
pay roll was approximately 19,900, of 
whom approximately 8,113 were draw- 
ing carpenters’ pay, 627 were plumbers, 
317 were electricians, and 185 were steam 
fitters, and 8,596 were day laborers, the 
remainder were miscellaneous workers. 
Of the 8,113 carpenters, it was estimated 
that 10 percent were finished carpenters, 
55 percent were what might be called 
rough carpenters, and 35 percent were 
not carpenters. 

ORGANIZATION OF MEN 


There are seven section or area super- 
intendents who had up to 3,000 men in 
each section. Each carpenter foreman 
had 20 buildings with 400 men. Pusher 
foremen had 20 men to each crew. It 
was claimed that all foremen, including 


„pushers, were carpenters. Time was 
checked 4 times a day—in the morning, 
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midforenoon, at 1 o’cleck, and midafter- 
noon. 

Each crew did specific jobs, that is, 
one crew built forms, another crew built 
joists, and a first-floor crew built the 
frames, and so forth. The best carpen- 
ters did the finishing work. 

An electric sawmill was used where the 
frames were cut with power saws. The 
frames were then delivered to the site. 
Inch lumber, including siding, flooring, 
was sawed with power and hand saws on 
building site. 


FORT MEADE A CLOSED SHOP 


While I was interested mainly in con- 
struction costs, and while union dues 
were paid out of wages after the Gov- 
ernment had paid those wages and did 
not enter into the cost of the project, 
I did obtain the following information: 
This was a closed shop and all labor was 
obtained through the union including 
common labor. The union operated an 
employment office and no one was hired 
for more than 3 days without a permit 
from the union. While I did not at- 
tempt to get the amounts of all union 
fees and dues I was given what purported 
to be the amount of fees of the carpen- 
ters’ and common laborers’ unions. 
These two unions represented by far the 
largest number of men on the job. I was 
informed that the carpenters’ unions 
charged $57.50 initiation fees. Some 
men paid cash, some made a part down 
payment, and it is claimed that some 
were permitted to make the first pay- 
ment of 50 percent out of the first pay 
check, the balance was collected within 
1 week if possible, but fees were not col- 
lected on the job. If a worker did not 
pay, he lost his job. Cards were not 
issued until full amount was paid. The 
laborers’ union charged $25, $5 out of 
frst week’s pay, balance $5 a week. This 
union had no probationary period. 

The contractor informed me that while 
he had to hire through the union he 
could fire anyone he wanted to fire for 
any cause without interference by the 
union. It was naively suggested that the 
more men he fired the more fees the 
union collected. 

All of the above information was given 
me by the representatives of the con- 
tractor and engineers and did not come 
from any union officials or from anyone 
representing a union organization. 


INCREASE IN COST BECAUSE OF INCREASED LAEOR 
RATES 


The contractor informs me that there 
was no material increase in the cost of 
the project because of increase in wage 
scale after the original determination 
was made by the Secretary of Labor. 


INCREASED COST BECAUSE OF OVERTIME 


The total increased cost because of 
overtime on this project was $1,808,320 
up to February 25, 1941, or approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the total cost of the 
job. 

The Bacon- Davis Act provides that the 
Secretary of Labor must fix the scale of 
wages to be paid on a project. Madam 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, fixed car- 
penters’ pay at Camp Meade at $1.25 an 
hour while at Fort Belvoir, Va., they are 
fixed at 81.62 ½ an hour. Electricians’ 
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pay was fixed at $1.50 an hour at Camp 
Meade and $1.80 an hour at Fort Belvoir. 
Laborers were paid 62 cents an hour at 
Meade and 80 cents an hour at Belvoir. 
Plumbers were paid $1.37 an hour at 
Meade and $1.65 an hour at Belvoir, and 
so on through the entire wage schedule. 
The result was that the real craftsmen 
and mechanics flocked to Belvoir and left 
Meade. The contractor claims he was 
compelled to add enough overtime to the 
workers pay roll to make up the pay they 
would have received at Belvoir or adjoin- 
ing areas and that much of this overtime 
was paid because of this wage difference. 
How Madam Perkins could have fixed the 
prevailing wages at a higher rate at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., than at Fort Meade, Md., and 
still follow the prevailing rate paid in 
those areas is beyond me. Camp Meade 
is some 20 miles north and Belvoir some 
20 miles south of the city of Washington. 


RAILROADS 


A mile and one-half of railroad siding 
was built at a cost of $38,288. One hun- 
dred-pound rails were used which were 
purchased by the Quartermaster. 


SUBCONTRACTS 


I have photostatic copies of three low- 
est bids on all subcontracts. However, 
they are too voluminous to place into the 
record. There were two fixed-fee sub- 


contracts. 
EQUIPMENT 


The appraised value of the equipment 
on this job was $1,114,422. Rentals paid 
for equipment was $418,822, and it was 
estimated that $50,000 more would have 
to be paid to complete the job, making the 
total $468,822. Rentals paid were in 
most instances from 100 to 200 percent 
higher than those fixed by the Associated 
General Contractors schedule. The con- 
tractor took bids for the furnishing of 
equipment and awards were made and 
contracts negotiated on the lowest of the 
bids received. Equipment was checked 
as to fitness before it was accepted, by 
both the experts of the Construction 
Quartermaster and of the contract engi- 
neer. Each piece of equipment, includ- 
ing trucks, was numbered and checked 
four times a day by time checkers in the 
same manner as men were checked. Op- 
erators’ time was also checked by time 
keeper and record was kept if equipment 
went to repair shop. 


UTILITIES 


The total amount allotted for utilities 
in original estimates was $766,264. The 
estimate of total final costs is $2,630,550. 
The following shows an itemized break- 
down: 


Amount 
of esti- 
mate or 
allotted in 
contract 


Quantity 
actually 
installed 


Utilities 
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Approximately $1,864,000 of the in- 
creased cost of this project will be due to 
increased costs of utilities. 


LUMBER 


Approximately 52,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was purchased for this project—15,- 
652,000 feet were purchased by the con- 
tractor at an average price of $41.50 per 
thousand while 26,395,000 feet were 
purchased by the Procurement Division 
of the Quartermaster General’s Office at 
an average price of $38.29 per thousand. 
A great portion of the lumber purchased 
by the contractor was secured from local 
stock and was delivered to the exact site 
of the building operations while that pur- 
chased by the Procurement Division was 
delivered f. o. b. and had to be hauled 
from the railroad cars to the lumberyard 
and then reloaded and hauled by truck 
to the building site at an additional 
expense. 

All lumber was checked as to quality 
and moisture content by the architect- 
engineer and rechecked by the construc- 
tion quartermaster. The forms were 
used and reused as long as they could 
be reused. Lumber left over when a 
building was completed was moved to 
the new site and only lumber unfit for 
building was sent to a salvage pile, where 
it was turned over to the construction 
quartermaster to be used for duck boards 
and other purposes for the Army. 


BUILDINGS 


The original estimate was supposed to 
provide for 992 buildings to house 1,195 
officers and 22,491 enlisted men. The 
completed contract provides for 1,142 
buildings which will house 1,414 officers 
and 24,372 enlisted men. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 


When I called attention to the site, the 
arrangement of buildings, and the failure 
to use World War camp facilities, to the 
architect-engineer, I was informed that 
the Army had not followed their recom- 
mendations. I asked them to place in 
writing the list of recommendations made 
by the architect-engineer which were not 
followed by the Army. The architect- 
engineer reported as follows: 


List of recommendations made by the 
architect-engineer which were not followed: 

Upon retention of the J. E. Greiner Co. as 
the architect-engineer for the design of the 
Fort Meade cantonment, officials of that 
company visited the reservation and made an 
inspection of the area as a whole. Based on 
their observations it was their recommenda- 
tion that the new cantonment be laid out 
and constructed in the western portion of 
the reservation where the terrain is better 
suited for construction, where rehabilitation 
of existing utilities would cost less than con- 
struction of entire new systems, where con- 
siderable well-constructed roads were avall- 
able, where sites were more accessible and 
drainage presented less difficulties. The 
eastern portion of the reservation, except at 
the southern end, is more rolling and a con- 
siderable portion heavily wooded; there were 
practically no utilities, no roads, and sewer- 
age and drainage presented difficult problems. 
However, acting under instructions of Gov- 
ernment officials, the cantonment was laid 
out and constructed in this area. 

The hospital, as constructed at the north- 
ern end of the eastern portion, was built 
under the most difficult natural conditions, 
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adding considerable to the cost thereof, 
whereas if the site in the more central por- 
tion of the reservation as recommended by 
the J. E. Greiner Co. had been utilized, con- 
siderable saving would have been effected. 
This site is indicated on the print of the 
World War cantonment attached. 

The areas for the Tank and Antitank Bat- 
talions, contrary to the recommendation of 
the architect-engineer, were placed in a 
rather heavily wooded, hilly site. Not only 
were the soil conditions indescribably poor, 
but in order to serve these areas with sewers 
it was necessary to run same in a tunnel 
approximately 35 feet under ground for a 
distance of about 1,200 feet. The location 
recommended by the architect-engineer did 
not present the above difficulties. 

It was the recommendation of the archi- 
tect-engineer that the incinerator be located 
in the warehouse area where roads and other 
utilities were available. However, on the in- 
sistence of Government officials, this build- 
ing was located in the hilly northeastern sec- 
tion of the reservation, requiring the grading 
and construction of 1,500 feet of roads, and 
water lines, sewers, and electric-service lines 
of the same length. 


EXCESS COSTS 


I called the attention of the contractor, 
the Consolidated Engineering Co., to 
what seemed to me the extremely exces- 
sive cost of this project and asked them 
to give me their statement why such 
costs were excessive. They furnished me 
the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF SOME OF THE FACTORS CONTRIB~ 
UTING TO THE EXCESS COSTS OF THE PROJECT 


(a) The requirements to work over 8 hours 
per day, nights, Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days on an overtime basis, in order to meet 
the dates set for the arrival of troops, 

(b) Increased costs due to a great number 
of priorities established from time to time for 
housing the National Guard and other troop 
arrlvals in their permanent locations rather 
than in quarters already provided elsewhere. 

(c) Requirements to finish certain sections 
of the camp for the housing of the troops who 
participated in the Presidential Inauguration. 

(d) Requirements to work 24 hours per day, 
also Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays on an 
overtime basis for the Seventieth Tank and 
Ninety-third Anti-Tank Battalion—arrival 
prior to any completion date set and months 
prior to any date set up in the contract. 

Nore.—Relative to items (b), (c), (d), 
above it should be noted that the contractors 
were required to complete buildings widely 
separated and in six separate sections of the 
camp causing a disruption of the normal 
routine set up by the contractors to construct 
the work in an orderly and economical se- 
quence. 

(e) Cost of temporary electric wiring and 
lighting required for the extensive night work. 

(f) The incompetency and unqualified 
character of mechanics and laborers which 
the contractors were forced to engage, due to 
the fact that sufficient qualified workmen 
were not available in this territory. They 
could not be obtained due to the great amount 
of defense work going on at the same time in 
the immediate vicinity. 

(g) The selection of the camp site, which 
covers a total distance from 4½ to 5 miles, 
necessitated many additional miles of roads, 
water, sewer, and electrical lines and added 
tremendously to costs. Furthermore, the ter- 
rain and soil conditions on the site selected 
is such as to increase building costs very con- 
siderably beyond what costs might be ex- 
pected under normal conditions. For in- 
stance most materials required for over 50 
percent of the camp site had to be dragged 
through mud on improvised sleds drawn by 
tractors to the building sites. 
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(h) The selection of the site for the camp 
not only involved considerable additional 
length of utility installations but the nature 
of ground conditions encountered made these 
installations much more expensive than if a 
more suitable site had been selected on the 
reservation. The cuts on the sewer lines were 
as deep as 25 feet or over and in a section fora 
distance of 1,200 feet the overburden was so 
great that it required a tunneling and de- 
watering operation, 

(i) Road construction, due to the tremen- 
dous amounts of fills and cuts required and 
the lack of natural drainage, was very much 
more expensive than if the site of the camp 
had been selected elsewhere. Many thou- 
sands of tons of additional crushed stone and 
slag were required to suitably stabilize roads 
satisfactorily, due to the depth of the mud 
encountered. 

(j) The season during which this camp 
was built was attended by severe frosts fol- 
lowed by thaws, creating a mud condition 
that was a very serious obstacle to overcome. 
In addition to this, it required that High 
Early Strength cement be used in lieu of 
normal cement, and many thousands of dol- 
lars were spent in protective measures for 
the prevention of freezing of the concrete 
work, 

(k) The rolling character of the terrain 
throughout most of the camp site required 
in excess of 150 percent additional concrete 
foundation work over and above that shown 
on the contract drawings. 

This also increased the quantity of sheath- 
ing between the grade and the first floors of 
the buildings proportionately; likewise the 
X-bracing of the high concrete piers with 
steel angles to counteract wind pressure was 
added. 

(1) The selection of the site for the maga- 
zines, incinerator, laundry, and other special 
buildings was a large factor in increasing the 
cost of the project. The magazines and in- 
cinerator were built in a very swampy section, 
requiring additional cost for installation of 
roads, drainage, fills, and the distance from 
the main utilities, necessitating longer lengths 
of additional water, sewer, and electric lines. 
To get to these sites it was also necessary to 
build temporary corduroy roads before the 
permanent roads could be installed. 

(m) The exterior of all buildings through- 
out the camp are being painted one prime 
and one finishing coat, which was not con- 
templated in the original contract and is not 
considered a change in scope. Along this 
same line the specifications for the roofing 
felt was changed from 655- to 90-pound 
materials. 

SITE 


I have in my possession a photostatic 
copy of the World War map, referred to 
by this engineer, showing the locations of 
these World War buildings, which also 
shows which part, if any, of the World 
War camp was used by the construction 
quartermaster for building sites during 
the present emergency. I went over the 
entire site three times, the first time 
alone, the second time accompanied by 
the camp construction quartermaster, the 
engineer, and the representative of the 
contracting firm, and a third time alone. 

I do not know why the Army did not 
use this World War site unless it was per- 
haps because they had a golf course on 
a small portion of one end which they 
did not want to disturb. The golf course 
is a nice level piece of land where Army 
officers and others could play golf with- 
out much exertion. It was not a course 
that would appeal to a Scotchman who 
loved his hills. 

The present contemplated site will 
cover approximately 15,000 acres, includ- 
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ing the World War area. A part of the 
new area is now in the process of 
acquisition, 

On the one side I saw a ghost town 
where 43,000 World War troops had been 
cantoned and trained in 1917. The 
buildings were all gone, but the site was 
still there. On the other side I saw the 
new camp being built on what was prac- 
tically a complete new site. On the one 
side I saw miles of World War streets and 
roads including some concrete roads 
leading through sites where World War 
buildings, barracks, and so forth, had 
once stood, and on the other side I saw 
where new roads were being built at a 
cost of over $931,000. On the one side I 
saw miles of main and lateral sewer lines 
used in the World War, and on the other 
they were spending over $600,000 con- 
structing 146,000 feet of new sewer lines. 
On the one side I saw acres of level land 
where the old streets were laid out and 
where World War barracks had stood, 
while on the other I saw them grading 
and clearing land for streets, roads, and 
building sites at an estimated cost of 
$536,000. 

I wish especially to call attention to the 
proposed location and the actual location 
on the map of the antitank unit and the 
hospital. The camp construction quar- 
termaster and the engineers proposed to 
build these two units on what was a part 
of the old World War site, easily accessi- 
ble with roads ready and ground leveled 
without expense. They were overruled 
by the Army authorities and the hospital 
and antitank unit was built on the pres- 
ent location. I was informed that the 
two units were built near the divide be- 
tween the Severn River watershed and 
the Patuxent River watershed; that one 
unit was built on one side and the other 
unit was built on the other side of the 
divide, necessitating the construction of 
a 1,200-foot sewer tunnel through the hill 
to connect the two. This tunnel was 
from 35 to 40 feet underground. I was 
also informed that the Government 
could have saved the expense of building 
1,500 feet of sewer line, trunk electric 
line, telephone line, and roads had the 
World War site been selected. The in- 
creased cost of the new hospital site was 
estimated as high as $1,000,000. 

The engineers informed me that the 
old concrete roads were in good condi- 
tion; that a thin coat of asphalt would 
have made them as good as new; that 
the sewer lines were in good condition 
and that they actually used a small por- 
tion of them; that all they required was 
cleaning. The World War water lines 
were wood mains and, in my opinion, 
could not have been utilized. 

In my judgment, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
could have been saved had the old site 
been utilized as it was utilized in some 
of the other projects. I am informed 
that a similar situation exists at Camp 
Grant, II., a camp which I did not visit. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much 
said in days past regarding the fact that 
our public credit is our first line of na- 
tional defense. We recently increased 
the national debt limit to $65,000,000,000 
and are told that with the $7,000,000,000 
lend-lease appropriation recently made 
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to aid England and other requirements 
that the debt will in the near future ex- 
ceed $75,000,000,000. The State and local 
debt of this Nation is over $20,000,000,000. 
All of this will in the near future bring 
our total public debt—national, State, 
and local—up to nearly $100,000,000,000. 
The assessed valuation of the 48 States 
was $134,000,000,000 in 1930. Last year 
We passed a tax bill increasing the tax 
levy and reducing the exemption of mar- 
ried and single men. We are now requir- 
ing a W. P. A. clerk who gets $800 a year 
to file a return if he has no dependents. 
I voted for this measure. The President 
recently told us that we would have to 
tighten our belts, dig down still deeper, 
and make more sacrifices all in the inter- 
ests of national defense, as nearly as pos- 
sible with “pay as you go” taxes. Unless 
we do this I can see nothing ahead but 
inflation, financial bankruptcy, and ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, I spoke yesterday of the 
conditions at Camp Blanding, Fla. The 
construction quartermaster of the United 
States Army admitted before the Military 
Affairs Committee recently that the Army 
spent $5,000,000 more than was contem- 
plated at Camp Blanding because of the 
site that was chosen. This is, in my 
judgment, a confession of incompetency, 
and inefficiency resulting in waste and 
extravagance that is unpardonable. Mil- 
lions more were wasted, in my judgment, 
on that project on purchases, overtime 
labor, and so forth. Here at Camp 
Meade we find similar evidence of waste 
and extravagance due to incompetency 
and inefficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking calmly, delib- 
erately, and in an impersonal way, I say 
here and now that the officers in the 
United States Army who, in the face of 
the tax and debt burden that is being 
placed upon the shoulders of our people, 
their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren, and in the face of the present emer- 
gency, are responsible for this willful, 
extravagant, and outrageous waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, ought to be court- 
martialed and kicked out of the Army. 
If among those responsible there are 
civilians, they should be kicked out of the 
Government service and prosecuted if 
criminal laws have been violated. 

SUMMARY 


Cost 


The estimated cost of this project was 
$9,053,187. The actual cost will be $23,- 
117,000. 

Utilities 

The original cost of utilities was esti- 
mated at 8766, 264, whereas these utili- 
ties will actually cost $2,630,550. A part 
of this excess cost of $1,884,000 was due 
to the failure of the War Department to 
follow the advice of the contract engi- 
neers. 

The site selected was hilly and uneven. 
The camp was laid out in an L form in- 
stead of on a square, concentrated plan. 
The L form extended the length of the 
camp to nearly 5 miles for a 1-division 
camp of 25,000 men. This required prac- 
tically double the length of main sewer, 
electric power, and telephone lines, roads, 
main roads, and so forth, and accounted 
in part for the fact that the utilities cost 
was nearly 4 times that originally esti- 
mated. 
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The hilly nature of the site selected 
necessitated cutting one sewer line as 
deep as 25 feet and further necessitated 
the construction of a 1,200-foot tunnel 
from 35 to 40 feet underground, which 
would have been eliminated had the site 
recommended by the engineers been 
adopted by the Army. 

Grading and clearing 


The grading and clearing cost of $536,- 
000 could have been materially reduced 
had the proper site been selected. This 
includes the additional cost due to the 
fact that material used on 50 percent of 
the camp site had to be dragged through 
mud on improvised sleds drawn by trac- 
tors to the building site. 


LUMBER COSTS 


Lumber prices were from 20 percent to 
25 percent above current trade prices. 
The lumber was purchased at above the 
average prices paid at other camps. 


EQUIPMENT RENTAL 


The rental paid on equipment was from 
100 percent to 200 percent above the As- 
sociated General Contractors’ schedule. 
Then rental paid on this equipment was 
42 percent of its value and 2 percent of 
the total cost of the job. 


LABOR 


The ratio between labor and material 
on this project was 65.5 percent labor to 
34.5 percent material. This was out of 
all reasonable proportion even after one 
considers weather and emergency condi- 
tions. 


OVERTIME 


The amount of premium paid for over- 
time on this job was $1,808,320. This 
means that 13.7 percent of the money 
paid on the pay roll was paid for services 
which were not actually rendered. This 
represents 8 percent of the total cost of 
the job. 

Priorities demanded by the Army, some 
of which could have been avoided, ac- 
count for considerable additional ex- 
pense. In at least one instance, I am in- 
formed, the troop commander refused 
to house the troops in barracks provided 
for because, while these barracks were 
ready for occupancy, they had not been 
built for his organization. 

Mr. Chairman, in the time I have left 
I shall be pleased to yield for any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Who is respon- 
sible? 

Mr. ENGEL. I understand the Gen- 
eral Staff selects the site, and it is ap- 
proved by the corps area commander, 
I was told that the corps area com- 
mander overruled the contract engineer’s 
recommendation regarding the hospital 
and antitank battalion site and said, 
“Here is where it is going, and that is 
where it went.” 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The gentleman, 
after making this 2-week investigation 
as to Army camp construction activities, 
is convinced that the waste and ineffi- 
ciency and extravagance are comparable 
to what took place during 1917 and 1918, 
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when Army camps were constructed dur- 
ing the World War? The gentleman re- 
calls that the Graham committee report 
made in 1920 indicated that about 40 
percent of the entire cost of constructing 
the camps during the World War was 
waste, 

Mr. ENGEL, I spent 19 days on this 
work and drove day and night. I put 
in a full day in each camp. I began at 
6 o’clock in the morning and at 7 a. m. 
I joined the caravan going into the camp. 

I am going to report on each of the 
13 camps, It would not be fair to make 
a blanket statement of inefficiency. In 
some of these camps they did a good job, 
and I want to say so when the time comes. 
I have some information regarding the 
cost and whet these camps should have 
been built for, and will give this infor- 
mation to Congress later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman stated that the contractors at 
Fort Meade had to pay overtime to meet 
the higher rate paid at Fort Belvoir. 

Mr. ENGEL. I gave the reason the 
contractors and the officers at Fort 
Meade gave for paying overtime. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Of course, 
these men actually performed overtime 
work for their overtime pay, did they not? 

Mr. ENGEL. No. The $1,800,000 pre- 
mium I referred to was pay in excess of 
time actually worked. In other words, if 
a man worked an hour overtime, he got 
2 hours’ time—1 hour for which he 
worked and 1 hour for which he did not 
work. The $1,800,000 was paid for the 
time these men did not actually work. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentlemea 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Are any steps 
being taken in Congress or by the gentle- 
man or otherwise to fix the responsibility 
for this situation at Camp Meade and to 
carry out the program of discipline or 
punishment the gentleman has sug- 
gested? 

Mr. ENGEL. That is up to the Army. 
Ihad no authority to call witnesses. May 
I say, however, that the contractors, the 
engineers, and the Army officers at the 
post cooperated in every instance. They 
gave me all the information I asked for. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Yesterday we 
passed a resolution authorizing the Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees to investigate the matters about 
which the gentleman is speaking. Last 
January several resolutions were intro- 
duced concerned with learning how the 
taxpayers’ money was being spent. I had 
hoped at that time that a special com- 
mittee would be appointed, so men just 
like the gentleman from Michigan could 
be placed on the committee to find out 
about all this waste and extravagance. 

Mr. ENGEL. There are some very able 
men, including lawyers, on the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and on the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. I am ready and 
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willing to turn over anything I have to 
any committee which is investigating 
this matter. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. In searching into 
the question of cost and the effect that 
strikes and undercover agents may have 
on this question, may I ask the gentle- 
man whether in his judgment David Sa- 
poss, of Milwaukee, Wis., who was a star 
student under John R. Collins in our 
State university, is or is not a Com- 
munist? 

Mr. ENGEL. While the question the 
gentleman from Wisconsin asks is per- 
haps not entirely pertinent to the issue at 
hand, I will try, nevertheless, to answer 
itasfairly asIcan. Like me, others read- 
ing various reports, including newspaper 
reports, I was under the impression that 
Dr. David Saposs was a Communist. I 
had an opportunity of going into the mat- 
ter more or less carefully in connection 
with my work as a member of the Federal 
Security Agency subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee which handles 
the National Labor Relations Board ap- 
propriation. Dr. Saposs was employed 
by that Board at the time. I am very 
much afraid that in many cases people 
pass judgment too hastily as to whether 
or not an individual is a Communist. I 
am afraid that many people form their 
opinions something like this: If a person 
is a Jew, it is strike one. If he comes 
from Russia, it is strike two. And if the 
individual is at all liberal and the third 
ball comes anywhere near the plate, it is 
strike three and you are out, as a Com- 
munist, David Saposs was bern in Rus- 
sia; he came to America when he was 9 
years old. He worked his way through 
elementary school and college selling 
papers and doing shorthand work. His 
father settled in Milwaukee, and I believe 
there is some evidence that he joined the 
Socialist Party when Victor Berger was 
Socialist mayor of Milwaukee. This was 
the same Victor Berger, who was at one 
time a Member of this House. Dr. Saposs 
was later professor of labor economics, 
holding various positions. He is, in my 
judgment, one of the best posted men on 
labor economics in the United States. I 
am satisfied that David Saposs is not now 
or ever has been a Communist. Mr. DIES, 
of Texas, the chairman of the so-called 
Dies committee, told me personally that 
his committee had no evidence that he 
was a Communist. I have a letter written 
by Mr. Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in which 
he expresses the same opinion. But the 
real reason why I believe that David 
Saposs is not a Communist is because his 
entire life’s work has been inconsistent 
with the theory of communism. His 
whole life has been devoted to the in- 
terests of common labor. He believes in 
free organized labor, the right to strike, 
the right of representation on the part of 
labor by individuals of their own choosing, 
and the right to organize. He believes in 
every right that free labor can exercise 
in a free country. His every effort has 
been to maintain, sustain, and establish 
those rights. These rights cannot be 
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exercised and are not exercised; in fact, 
they are denied to labor in Communist 
Russia. David Saposs could not be a 
Communist without being inconsistent 
with the work that he has done during 
his entire lifetime. 

Being prolabor he should not be placed 
in a position where he can decide an issue 
between the employer and the employee, 
but as a labor economist representing 
labor in a Government action before the 
Wage and Hour Division, the National 
Labor Relations Board, or some other 
board pleading the cause of labor, he 
would be invaluable, particularly if some 
corporation would have sitting across the 
table a paid economist to represent its 
side of the case. 

Does that answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Yes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I believe the gentle- 
man ought to be commended for the in- 
terest, the time, and the money he has 
spent digging up all this information. 

Mr. ENGEL. My actual expenses are 
being paid out of a fund the Appropria- 
tions Committee has for that purpose. 

Mr. ARENDS. As soon as the House 
Committee on Military Affairs starts its 
investigation, I hope the gentleman will 
come before the committee with all this 
information and make it available to the 
committee. 

Mr. ENGEL. I will be glad to cooper- 
ate with both committees. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we were 
told that your committee reporting this 
bill had spent 9 consecutive weeks con- 
ducting hearings relative to many of the 
items herein submitted. About 200 wit- 
nesses appeared before your committee, 
over 800 items were considered, and the 
bill now contains 100 pages or more. You 
can see, therefore, it would be impossible 
to discuss the various items and pro- 
visions of the bill within the space of 5 
minutes. I would like to say at the out- 
set I am sure all of the members of the 
subcommittee do not subscribe to the 
appropriation for every item within the 
bill. However, it was necessary for a 
majority of the members to endorse these 
various proposals. It is appropriate that 
we discuss some few of the controversial 
matters before proceeding further. I 
think the proponents should be heard as 
well as the opponents, because this is the 
democratic way of obtaining sound and 
fair legislation. 

It has already been stated that your 
subcommittee increased the appropria- 
tion for civilian pilot training $7,000,000 
over the amount recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. This is rather 
unusual, but I am sure I voice the senti- 
ment of the committee when I say this 
action was taken because it felt that 
Similar activities in the Army and the 
Navy should be implemented by civilian 
pilot training, the theory being that if 
the present emergency should terminate 
soon these pilots would be needed in com- 
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mercial life and if the emergency should 
not be terminated, undoubtedly they 
would then be needed in our military 
organizations. This was one reason the 
committee saw fit to increase the appro- 
priation for civil pilot training. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Was not that also 
out of consideration for the splendid 
work already done by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Division? 

Mr. HARE. There is no doubt the 
committee recognized the very valuable 
work this Division has been doing, but 
it was not for the purpose of compen- 
sating the Division for what has been 
done, but for the purpose of continuing 
the very valuable service it has rendered 
the public and country. 

CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Some objections have been made to 
the appropriation for cultural relations 
program in the State Department. Iam 
frank to say there are a number of items 
in this particular appropriation that ap- 
pear to many of us to be of little or no 
value, but I have a suspicion that prob- 
ably a number of these activities will be 
somewhat like our speeches here on the 
floor. They will deviate somewhat from 
the subject. That is, it may be a hard 
matter to determine ail of the activities 
that will be engaged in by the mere title 
for which the appropriation is made. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman who is address- 
ing the House, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hare] is a member 
of the committee and yesterday, through 
an oversight on my part, I did not call 
on him to express his views to the com- 
mittee. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that his time may be extended 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, “Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Cultural relations pro- 
gram—some may ask why there should 
be such a program. It is a pertinent 
question. The reply is the appropriation 
is being requested for use in developing 
a more friendly and a larger business 
relationship with the Latin republics in 
South America. This is not denied. 

The next question is why should this 
be necessary, what have we done to the 
Latin republics in South America to incur 
their displeasure? Why should it be 
necessary for this Congress to appro- 
priate this large sum of money to de- 
velop friendly relationships with these 
republics that have been our neighbors 
from the very beginning? 

This is another pertinent question. 
And let me say in reply, I am not here 
to criticize the policies of the past. It is 
not my purpose to criticize the policies 
of those who have preceded me in Con- 
gress, but I am convinced we have lost 
the business friendship and business co- 
operation of the South American repub- 
lics as a result of our own business folly— 
our own acts and activities in an effort 
to protect and build up the business of 
our own country. 
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That is, Congress heretofore has con- 
structed tariff walls around this country 
so high that our neighbors were unable 
to trade with us or have business rela- 
tions with us. Naturally they went else- 
where and traded with countries who 
were willing to trade with them. In other 
words, Congress has in the past said, 
in effect, to the South American repub- 
lics and to the businessmen of those 
countries: We do not need your business 
friendship, we do not need friendly rela- 
tions with you, we do not need the busi- 
ness of your country, and we will try to 
get along without it.” Consequently, as 
we have said, they have gone to other 
countries with their business. They 
have naturally and logically gone where 
they have received greater and more 
friendly consideration than they have at 
our hands. Now we find ourselves very 
much in need of their support and co- 
operation and it looks as if we are going 
to have to pay for it. Our Government 
is simply paying for its own past folly. 
The tragedy is that those who are hav- 
ing to pay the bill are not those who 
received the benefits therefrom. How- 
ever, this is not the time to argue 
whether we have heretofore acted wisely 
or unwisely. We are now confronted 
with a serious situation and the purpose 
of this program is designed to meet it. 
Whether it will succeed we do not know 
but a majority of the committee felt 
that the effort was worth while. Re- 
gardless of the outcome the picture that 
presents itself before us at this time 
should serve as a lesson to us as well as 
to those who may fill our places in the 
future. 

PRETRIAL PROCEDURE 


Another matter which gave members 
of the committee some concern was the 
inauguration of a policy in our judiciary 
relative to pretrial procedure in our Fed- 
eral courts. It may be I have not fully 
caught the full import of this policy, but 
with my information I am not prepared 
to subscribe fully to this procedure. As 
I understand, it would suggest to our Fed- 
eral judges a policy of having some 
employee or officer of the court to inquire 
into the facts involved in both criminal 
and civil actions brought to court and 
report them to the court, with the idea 
of effecting adjustments or settlements 
of the matters involved without having 
to go to the time and expense of hear- 
ing and deciding them in open court. My 
first thought is that a great majority of 
the judges will not be willing to act and 
stake their reputation upon findings and 
reports submitted by an employee or 
junior officer of the court. If they do 
not, this appropriation will be a useless 
expenditure of money. If they should 
adopt the policy, I see a fertile field in our 
judicial system for bribery and corrup- 
tion which has heretofore never found its 
way into our courts except possibly in 
extremely rare cases. I am not sure that 
the policy would be any cheaper or cost 
less money than now provided for our ju- 
diciary, and I do see where it is possible 
that such a policy would lower or destroy 
the confidence in our courts, the real 
bulwark of our liberties. Therefore I am 
not, as I have already stated, ready to 
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fully subscribe to the proposed pretrial 
procedure as provided for in this bill. I 
have no quarrel with those who may 
think otherwise, but so far I have not 
been fully convinced of its wisdom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the words “out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.” They are to be found in the 
first section of the bill, and they are put 
into each appropriation bill that we 
bring before the Congress. You just fool 
the Congress, and you fool the American 
people, because all we need to do is to 
look at the annual or the daily statements 
of the Treasury Department to find out 
that there is nothing in the Treasury; 
that it is empty as old Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Isuggest to the gentle- 
man that the day has gone by for such a 
playful attitude. This is not the 1st of 
April. 

Mr. RICH, Oh, you have been fooling 
the people for 8 years, and I think it is 
time that we stopped. We ought to stop 
fooling the people, because some of these 
days we are going to get the greatest 
jolt this Nation ever received in all its 
history—a wrecked Treasury. I call at- 
tention now to the statement of the 
Treasury gotten out by Mr. Morgen- 
thau, and take the one dated March 31. 
This shows that our income for the 
month of March was $1,566,408,308.85. 
That is the largest income we have ever 
received in a month. It is over $632,- 
000,000 more than the same month last 
year. I do not believe that we have ever 
gotten more in any one month than that. 
That is because we enacted three tax 
bills last year. The people must pay. 
If we should receive that amount of 
money each month for a year, we would 
receive over $19,000,000,000, but our in- 
come for the year is only going to be 
about six and a half to seven and a half 
billion dollars. Here is the sad part of 
the whole picture: Notwithstanding that 
great amount of income for the month of 
March, we have spent it all during the 
month of March, so that during the other 
months of this year we are just in the 
position of a person who went to Mother 
Hubbard's cupboard. We go there to get 
something, and it is all gone. Then you 
have to go to the people of this country 
and tax them; and I would not be a bit 
surprised if you would give us a property 
assessment before the next 3 or 4 years. 
You surely will, or we will have a wreck 
on our hands, 

Mr. RABAUT. Oh, the gentleman is 
like the preacher who scolded those who 
came to church for the ones that stayed 
away, when he talks about conditions 
and expenditures of money. After long 
hearings on the matter we reported this 
bill $31,016,989 below the appropriations 
in the 1941 bill. ; 

Mr. RICH. Oh, but the gentleman 
knows that last year we put everything 
under the hat. We went sky high, and 
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the standpoint of keeping the bill below 
the Budget, but just look at who the 
Budget oficer is and what the Budget 
means. It is so far above the pocketbook 
of the American people that you will 
never balance the Budget until you get 
in a new Congress in this Federal Gov- 
ernment, and a new Budget officer. You 
cannot run business in that way. 

I think the Budget officer should pare 
these appropriations down and more and 
more, each and every one of them. We 
talk about national defense. We are 
spending our money for national defense. 
Look at the extravagance which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] 
showed us a few minutes ago. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I cannot yield now. You 
will take all of my time. I want to get 
this across to the American people, that 
we are in a terrible condition. We raised 
our national debt limit to $65,000,000,000. 
You will have to increase it again before 
the year is over. Then what will hap- 
pen? When we get a debt of eighty or 
ninety billion dollars, which will be with- 
in a year or two at the rate we are going 
now, then—bang! boom! All the things 
that you made for national defense, all 
your Army, all your Navy, and all the 
things of our Government will go crash. 
It is a terrible situation that we have 
to face. This administration is respon- 
sible for getting us into that position. 
[Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for 3 additional minutes 
and to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Un-American and Subversive 
Activities will be delighted to make 
available its files and all pertinent infor- 
mation which it has with reference to 
un-American and subversive influences 
slowing our national-defense program, to 
the chairman and members of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee and the House 
Military Affairs Committee, which were 
empowered to conduct an investigation 
under House Resolution 162, by act of 
this House on yesterday, with only one 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the 
people of this country were thrilled over 
the news from Yugoslavia; thrilled that 
a relatively weak country had the courage 
to stand up defiantly against one of the 
bullies of Europe, The sudden and sharp 
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crystallization of antitotalitarian senti- 
ment in the little kingdom of the Serbs 
may one day be set down as the decisive 
turning point in the battle of democracy 
against dictatorship. But there was one 
thing which marred the event; the Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia immediately staged 
riots throughout the country. As though 
the hands of the new Government of 
Yugoslavia were not already full with the 
crucial problems of combatting the brown 
Fuehrer of Berlin, the “red” fuehrer of 
Moscow and his Yugoslav agents en- 
tered the picture to do all within their 
power to weaken democratic resistance to 
Nazi dictatorship. Our own Communist 
newspaper, the Daily Worker, boastfully 
printed the accounts of this dastardly be- 
havior of the Yugoslav Communists. 

I plead with the Members of this House 
to heed what we on the Dies committee 
have been saying for more than a year: 
The Communists are the allies of Hitler. 
The Stalin-Hitler pact was not an empty 
document. It was crammed with sinister 
import for the world. In view of this 
incontrovertible fact, I want to say that 
appeasement of Stalin is appeasement 
of Hitler. Appeasement of Communists, 
whether they be in our labor unions or 
elsewhere, is a form of aid to Hitler, 

We have been saying for almost 3 years 
that the program of the Communist Party 
is a program of civil war—civil war which 
waited only upon the arrival of a great 
national emergency. That program of 
civil war is now in operation. I challenge 
anyone to find a more accurate word for 
the situation into which the Communist 
labor leaders are now plunging this coun- 
try. The members of the Dies committee 
have not been merely guessing during all 
these months that we have issued our 
warnings against the Communist Party’s 
program of civil war. We have backed 
our statements with indisputable facts 
from the record. We shall continue to 
do so. 

A few days ago, when I placed in the 
Recorp the facts about Kenneth Eggert, 
the leaders of the C. I. O., from Mr. 
Philip Murray down, chose to remain si- 
lent about these facts, which they did not 
dare dispute. I repeat—for it will bear 
frequent repetition—that Kenneth Eg- 
gert was sent by the Communist Party 
to Moscow to take training at the Lenin 
Institute so that he might master the 
tactics of civil war; that he returned to 
this country to become the section or- 
ganizer for the Communist Party in To- 
ledo, Ohio; that he was commissioned by 
the national leaders of the die-casters’ 
union, of the C. I. O., to go to California 
to lead a strike in the Harvill plant at 
Inglewood; that he adopted the shabby 
fraud of trying to conceal his Communist 
identity by changing his name. Does Mr. 
Philip Murray dare to deny these facts? 

The facts about Kenneth Eggert are 
not singular. All over the United States 
today, wherever there is opportunity to 
sabotage our program of national de- 
fense, the Communist Party is working 
night and day under the auspices of the 
C. I. O. Mr. Murray has evaded the issue 
and resorted to a campaign of abuse 
against those who have called the coun- 
try’s attention to the Communist menace 
in the ranks of the C. I. O. 
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We have.also called aitention to the 
grave situation in the plants of Interna- 
tional Harvester, a situation which now 
borders on civil war, if, indeed, it is not 
already civil war in actuality. The leader 
of the International Harvester strike, 
Grant Oakes, is a leading figure in the 
American Peace Mobilization. During 
the coming week end the American Peace 
Mobilization will hold a gigantic mass 
meeting on Randall’s Island, N. Y. That 
organization is as completely under the 
control of the Communist Party as any 
that the agents of Stalin have ever set 
up in this country. Its sole aim is to 
sabotage our program of national de- 
fense. Grant Oakes has publicly en- 
dorsed the forthcoming meeting at Ran- 
dall’s Island. The Daily Worker an- 
nounces that 40 of the strikers at Inter- 
national Harvester are going by bus to 
the Randall’s Island meeting. Under the 
guise of labor unionism on the one hand 
and under the guise of peace on the other 
hand, the Communist Party is working 
through such leaders of the C. I. O. as 
Grant Oakes. Our committee’s records 
show that the entire leadership of the 
International Harvester strike is Commu- 
nist controlled. 

In Milwaukee, at the Allis-Chalmers 
plant, we have had what amounts to 
civil war during the past few days. Al- 
ready we have called attention to the 
fact that Harold Christoffel, a Commu- 
nist, is head of the Automobile Workers 
Union in the Allis-Chalmers plant. The 
whole country now knows that the pres- 
ent civil war in Milwaukee had as its 
prelude a gigantic ballot fraud when the 
strike vote was first taken. Now we learn 
that the chairman of the Milwaukee In- 
dustrial Union Council, C. I. O., Meyer 
Adelman, is contemplating a general 
strike in all industries and C. I. O. unions 
in the city of Milwaukee. Meyer Adel- 
man is one of the signers of the call 
to the forthcoming meeting of the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization on Randall’s Is- 
land. I also wish to call the special at- 
tention of Mr. Philip Murray to the fact 
that Meyer Adelman was a delegate to 
the national C. I. O. convention, repre- 
senting the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. I hold in my hand a copy 
of the call to the Randall’s Island meet- 
ing of the American Peace Mobilization. 
This document bears on its face the un- 
mistakable marks of the Communist 
Party. The overwhelming majority of its 
signers are either members of the Com- 
munist Party or well-known fellow trav- 
elers of the party. 

The other day, the chairman of our 
committee placed in the Recor a list of 
75 C. I. O. leaders who have records of 
affiliation with the Communist Party or 
its front organizations. His list extended 
only through the letter M.“ Today, I 
wish to add to that list the following 
names: Joseph Mitton, South Jersey In- 
dustrial Union Council; Morris Muster, 
United Furniture Workers of America; 
Frederick N. Myers, National Maritime 
Union; Eleanor Nelson, United Federal 
Workers of America; Samuel Nesin, In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America; 
Grant Oakes, Farm Equipment Workers 
Organizing Committee; O. M. Orton, In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America; 
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Arthur Osman, United Retail and Whole- 
Sale Employees of America; Cecil Owen, 
member of the Committee on Press and 
Publicity in the 1940 C. I. O. convention; 
Charles Palmer, Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America; Victor Pasche, 
American Newspaper Guild; Max Perlow, 
United Furniture Workers of America; 
John A. Phillips, Pennsylvania State In- 
dustrial Union Council; Morris Pizer, 
United Furniture Workers of America; 
William Plunkert, United Federal Work- 
ers of America; Irving Potash, Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union; 
Lee Pressman, General Counsel, C. I. O.; 
Harold Pritchett, International Wood- 
workers of America; Michael J. Quill, 
Transport Workers Union; Armando 
Ramirez, Cigar Workers Union; Mervyn 
Rathborne, American Communications 
Association; Ben Riskin, International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Work- 
ers; Reid Robinson, International Union 
of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers; 
Robert Robinson, State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America; William 
Ross, Greater Newark Industrial Union 
Council; John Santo, Transport Workers 
Union; Marcel Scherer, Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicans; August Schoole, Sandusky, 
Ohio, Industrial Union Council; Henry 
Schmidt, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Association; Joseph 
P. Selly, American Communications 
Association; William Sentner, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America; Alex Sirota, United Furni- 
ture Workers of America; Anthony 
Wayne Smith, Cincinnati Industrial 
Union Council; Arthur Stein, United 
Federal Workers of America; Alfred E. 
Stevenson, Cleveland Industrial Union 
Council; George Stewart, United Furni- 
ture Workers of America; Herman Stuy- 
velaar, San Francisco Industrial Union 
Council; Carl Swanson, Flint, Mich., 
Industrial Union Council; Ray Torr, Na- 
tional Maritime Union; Joseph Vejlukek, 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America; Douglas Ward, 
American Communications Association; 
Estolv E. Ward, Alameda County, Cali?., 
Industrial Council; Morris Watson, 
American Newspaper Guild; Joseph R. 
Weber, Farm Equipment Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee; Henry Wenning, 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America; Patrick B. Whalen, Balti- 
more Industrial Union Council; Owen H. 
Whitfield, United Cannery, Agricultural, 
Packing and Allied Workers of America; 
George Wilson, San Francisco Industrial 
Union Council. 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
STARNES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE DIES COMMITTEE AND COMMUNISM 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, supple- 
menting what has been so well said by 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Starnes], I would like to make a state- 
ment at this time. There is no doubt 
but what the work of the Dies committee 
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has done much in the way of advising 
our people relative to organized efforts 
and influences looking ultimately toward 
the destruction of our democratic system 
of government, especially the activities of 
the Communists. All true Americans are 
greatly interested and many of us are 
alarmed at the headway made by these 
agencies in organizing many of our 
people under a misleading or misdirected 
idea. I am sure the committee has 
found a large number of our people who 
are nominally identified with commu- 
nistic and socialistic organizations with- 
out the knowledge or suspicion of being 
identified with such an organization. 
The promoters have been extremely 
subtle in their tactics. They have taken 
advantage of some of our honest, sincere, 
and beneficial governmental activities 
and distorted the policy or practice a 
little here and a litte there with the idea 
that within the course of time many will 
find themselves unconsciously and un- 
wittingly advocating and urging the 
adoption of a policy or policies that must 
eventually, if adopted and followed, de- 
stroy our system of government and result 
in the establishment of a socialistic or a 
communistic system, or a combination of 
both. 

In nearly every section of the country 
today we find a few people who have been 
misled and insist that the Government 
owes them a living. They seem to have 
the idea that the Government is some- 
thing like a big corporation, separate and 
distinct from themselves, and that this 
corporation is under obligation to provide 
for the individual. As a matter of fact, 
the Government is made up of such an 
individual, his neighbor, the adjoining 
neighbor, and their more-distant neigh- 
bors, including all his neighbors in the 
United States. Of course, no one is will- 
ing to admit that any one person is under 
any legal obligation to provide for the 
support of his neighbor and that no two 
neighbors or three neighbors or any other 
number of neighbors individually or col- 
lectively are under a legal obligation to 
provide and support any one individual 
or any number of individuals acting col- 
lectively or in a group. 

The Government is no more legally 
bound to support or provide for any one 
person than any other individual’s obli- 
gation within the group. However, our 
Government, in one way or another, for 
many years has had a growing tendency 
to adopt a practice followed by many in- 
dividuals of the group. For example, 
there are but very few people in our coun- 
try who have a neighbor who, on account 
of conditions or circumstances over 
which he has no control, finds himself in 
needy circumstances but who are willing 
to contribute part of their earnings or 
are willing to contribute their services to 
assist such needy person. However, such 
a neighbor is under no legal obligation to 
do so, but solely through sympathy and 
willingness to assist his fellow man in 
distress or in need is willing to share 
part of his earnings with a friend who 
has been or is less fortunate. Such good 
neighbors or individuals in many locali- 
ties have heretofore pooled their contri- 
butions in a collective way and contrib- 
uted to the welfare or interest of their 
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less fortunate friends and neighbors, the 
community chest being an illustration, 
The idea or spirit which prompts such 
action has enlarged to the point where 
the group or the entire collection of in- 
dividuals, known as the Government, in 
recent years adopted a policy of making 
some contributions to unfortunate indi- 
viduals which, in time, becomes a govern- 
mental policy with the knowledge, con- 
sent, and ratification of the whole group. 
However, the unified and collective ac- 
tion of the whole people does not warrant 
the conclusion that by such action they 
are admitting, nor do they undertake to 
say by such action, that they are legally 
bound to make such contributions and 
they do not subscribe to the theory that 
they actually owe such contributions to 
any individual or group of individuals, 
because if they did it is easy to see where 
it is possible that within the course of 
time one group would be lawfully bound 
to provide and take care of another 
group, regardless of their contributions 
to the funds needed for these purposes. 
But Communists and Socialists, taking 
advantage of this good-neighbor policy, 
have in some instances propagandized the 
less fortunate into the idea or belief that 
their neighbors, acting through their or- 
ganization known as the Government, are 
under legal obligations to furnish the 
necessities of life to those who may be in 
need, regardless of their efforts or fail- 
ure to support themselves. It is not hard 
to see, therefore, why some people say 
that the Government or their neighbors 
owe them a living. Without taking the 
time or the pains to inquire more fully 
into our system of Government, they un- 
knowingly, as we have said, subscribe to 
the theory that they are legally entitled 
to a living or support from the Govern- 
ment. This, in short, is a communistic 
doctrine and, when carried far enough, 
will displace our democratic system of 
government where the individual is no 
longer a sovereign with the responsibility 
and the duty of providing for himself. 
We are not inclined or even disposed to 
criticize the previous actions of our Gov- 
ernment, which is nothing more than the 
collective action of the people in devising 
plans and means to assist those who may 
be in need, but, on the contrary, it may 
prove to be commendable that such as- 
sistance can be made in a collective way, 
but the point we are trying to make and 
emphasize is the danger that such a pol- 
icy unexplained to all the people affords 
a most fertile field for the Communists to 
deceive many, and if permitted to go un- 
disturbed, will eventually grow to such 
proportions that it will substitute social- 
ism in place of our cherished democratic 
system of government. It is not surpris- 
ing to hear the Dies committee saying day 
after day that our system of government 
is in greater danger from enemies within 
than from those without our Government. 
The committee has said time and time 
again that influences boring from within 
are more likely to destroy our Govern- 
ment than enemies from without. That is, 
if the communistic teachings and subver- 
sive influences within our own borders are 
allowed to continue and grow, the time is 
not far distant when many of our govern- 
mental institutions protecting the inal- 
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ienable rights of all individuals will be de- 
stroyed and a system of socialism or com- 
munism which would take away the prop- 
erty a person is legally entitled to and 
give it to another on the theory that the 
former owes it to the latter, like one owes 
a debt to another, because the latter hap- 
pens to be in need or because he wants it 
regardless of the reasons therefor. 

We feel, therefore, that the Dies com- 
mittee is not only making a valuable con- 
tribution for the welfare of our country 
in exposing the organized efforts of for- 
eign and communistic agencies looking 
for the absolute destruction of our Gov- 
ernment but it is rendering a great serv- 
ice to all the people by emphasizing the 
fact that our good intentions and our do- 
mestic good-neighbor policy at home may, 
in the long run, if not properly safe- 
guarded and protected, prove to be our 
own undoing, and the tragedy of the 
whole matter will be that we may be de- 
stroyed by our own desires and efforts to 
aid and assist one another. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last six words, and 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? ‘ ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I thoroughly agree with the course which 
President Roosevelt has chosen for the 
present in dealing with the strike situa- 
tion in defense industries. The Media- 
tion Board set up by the President, as 
everyone knows, derives whatever power 
and influence it may have by the force 
with which public opinion may imple- 
ment it. Having elected to follow the 
course of mediation in the earnest hope 
that industrial strife may be abated, it is 
wise, whatever may subsequently be done, 
to continue to request cooperation for a 
reasonable time until controversy has 
ended, or it becomes apparent to the 
country that the President’s request has 
been spurned. 

The Congress has elected to recess for 
a few days. When it convenes again I 
hope that it will find that in the interim 
those who have the power to conclude 
these controversies will have remembered 
that 17,000,000 men are ready to patri- 
otically and unselfishly separate them- 
selves from family and civil life, and that, 
according to figures given by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor we have lost an average of almost 
a million man-days a month, occasioned 
by strike-enforced idleness for January, 
February, and March of 1941. With the 
time lost in January and February we 
could have built 541 Navy bombers or 
1,238 pursuit planes. When these lost 
working days are thus translated it is 
startling. We have here in America more 
of everything than can be found in any 
other nation on earth except one thing, 
and that is time. We have not a corner 
on time, and we must not permit any- 
thing to slow us down. No one here 
wishes to outlaw strikes or to deprive la- 
bor of any of its rights. American in- 
dustry must wholeheartedly accept col- 
lective bargaining and lend its coopera- 
tion also, Labor and industry are having 
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their day now in the court of public 
opinion. Within the next week their 
cases can be won or lost. May God grant 
that within the coming week all will fol- 
low the splendid example of the American 
Federation of Labor, which in a release 
which came to my desk on yesterday 
promises solemnly that there will not be 
any stoppage of work on account of juris- 
dictional disputes between any of the 
building and construction trade-unions 
on any building or construction project 
essential to speedy completion of the na- 
tional-defense program. 

Here in America we first request, then 
entreat, and only failing then, resort to 
compulsion. The Members of this hon- 
orable body will find when they get home 
that their constituents feel just that way. 
Let no man nor group of men, capital or 
industry, Main Street or Park Avenue, 
feel for a single moment that in times like 
these that the Congress of the United 
States will continue to go on subservient 
to any circumstance that threatens its 
plans for the defense of the country. 
Applause. ] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last seven words. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, last 
year when this same appropriation bill 
was under consideration, I praised the 
administration of Mr. Thurman Arnold 
as head of the Antitrust Division, De- 
partment of Justice. I said at that time 
he was the most useful man in the ad- 
ministration. What has gone on in the 
last year proves that I was correct then, 
and I repeat that statement now. Mr. 
Arnold’s notable service to America 
should be hailed and acclaimed by both 
the country and the Congress. 

It is worthy of note that the Antitrust 
Division is one of the few self-sustaining 
agencies in the Government. Last year 
it collected in fines and penalties $2,700,- 
000—more than twice as much as was 
appropriated for it. In addition, it should 
be noted that this Division has saved the 
consumers of the United States untold 
millions in various fields. In that con- 
nection, I suggest a reading of the hear- 
ings and the report of this very able com- 
mittee, headed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rasaut]. Also the able, 
comprehensive speech made yesterday by 
the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
STEFAN] on this question. 

I wish to commend this able committee 
for its foresight and patriotism in in- 
creasing the appropriations to Mr. Ar- 
nold’s section, in the sum of $750,000 over 
the Budget. In making this increase it 
has shown both patriotism and wisdom. 

I wish in this connection to recommend 
to Mr. Arnold’s Division the continued 
study of the monopoly in the dairying 
field. There is no producer group in 
America that has been so thoroughly ex- 
ploited by barefaced and criminal mo- 
nopoly as the American dairymen. Mr. 
Arnold is now conducting a grand-jury 
investigation in the city of New York on 
this question, and I feel sure that with 
this additional money at his disposal he 
will bring these law violators to book and 
secure the hard-pressed dairyman a liv- 
ing price for his product. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to 


congratulate the gentleman from Mich- 


igan [Mr. ENGEL] for his answer to the 
question that was asked him as to 
whether or not David Saposs was a Com- 
munist. The gentleman made a straight- 
forward answer and said he did not be- 
lieve so; in fact, he stated that David 
Saposs was not a Communist, and that 
he had investigated the matter. 

David Saposs may look like your con- 
ception of a Communist, but he is not a 
Communist. I noticed that the exonera- 
tion of Mr. Saposs by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] met with almost 
stony silence. If the Record shows ap- 
plause, it was I who was applauding 
alone. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. I joined 
the gentleman in that applause. 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I was 
joined in the applause by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. It does show, how- 
ever, a pretty serious situation. If you 
wave your arms around here and shout 
that a certain man should be hung and 
quartered, that he is a Communist, you 
can receive pretty resounding applause; 
but when you have the courage to brave 
popular sentiment and say a man is not 
a Communist, and exonerate him, you 
are met with no applause. I think, with 
all the hot-headedness that is going 
around, with all the hysteria, we, the 
elected Representatives of the people, 
ought to try to keep cool. These are 
times when the Nation needs the full 
support and loyalty of its working people. 
It needs to encourage the conviction that 
the laboring man will be respected. No 
more serious damage could be done to the 
Nation than to seek to destroy the faith 
of the working people in Washington 
and in the fairness of this Government 
and this Congress. What I am coming 
to specifically is that in the Concresston- 
AL Recorp of March 31, 1941, the gentle- 
man from Texas Mr. Dires], chairman of 
the Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties, included the name of Ralph Hetzel 
in a list of labor—I quote: 

Persons who are either card-holding mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or fellow trav- 
elers whose records show that they follow 
the party “line” in supporting the party's 
front organizations. 


I know Mr. Ralph Hetzel, and have 
known him for a long time. I know him 
personally. I know he has been unjustly 
accused. This man is the American-born 
son of the president of a large American 
university, Pennsylvania State College. 
His father is a well-known and respected 
citizen. 

Mr. Hetzel attended the Pennsylvania 
State College, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1933. His activities there are 
testified to by the fact that he was the 
valedictorian of his class, the president of 
the senior honor society, the managing 
editor of the college newspaper, the editor 
of the college literary magazine, and the 
holder of a fellowship granted for grad- 
uate study. 
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Following his graduation from college, 
Mr. Hetzel became confidential secretary 
to the then Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot. He was a member 
of the Republican Party. He was secre- 
tary to the Governor until the end of the 
Governor’s term. 

Mr. Hetzel then took up his fellowship 
in order to study political science and eco- 
nomics at the London School of Econom- 
ics in the University of London, England, 
He studied there for a year looking to- 
ward a doctor of philosophy degree un- 
der the tutelage of leading English 
scholars. 

In August 1937 Mr. John L. Lewis em- 
ployed Mr. Hetzel to act as the secretary 
to the president of the C. I. O. He has re- 
mained in that capacity with the addi- 
tional duties placed upon him first as di- 
rector of the unemployment division, and 
then as director of the economic division, 

I personally know that Mr. Hetzel has 
been most active in seeking decent pro- 
vision for the unemployed. In this work 
he has gained the friendship and respect 
of many Members of this House and the 
Senate. His judgment on matters of un- 
employment, production economics, and 
education and training is widely sought 
in the Government and in professional 
circles. 

Mr. Hetzel is frequently called upon to 
speak at professional, religious, educa- 
tional, and other public meetings. 

He was in August 1940 elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive board of the United 
Office and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Hetzel belongs to no other or- 
ganizations. He does not now have nor 
ever has had any connection with the 
Communist Party or with any organiza- 
tions connected with the Communist 
Party. His only affiliation is with the 
Iabor movement. 

I know him to be an honest, decent 
American, loyal to this country, whose 
only crime is devotion to the improve- 
ment of the lot of the American working 
people; and I am glad to rise at this time 
and correct the misstatement which ap- 
peared in the Recorp. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I have stated before that I 
feel the State Department is to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellent work of its 
regular Foreign Service officers. I no- 
tice a certain item in the bill for ambas- 
sadors and ministers plenipotentiary. I 
think the House should serve warning in 
making this appropriation that these 
representatives of our Government in 
foreign countries are not to commit this 


country to any union now with Great 
Britain. 


Perhaps many of you read the follow- 
ing astounding news dispatch from Lon- 
don in the Washington Times-Herald 
of April 2. I say “astounding,” but it is 
more shocking than that. It is so over- 
whelming, so threatening, so astonishing, 
especially in view of our recent lend- 
lease legislation, that I believe every 
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Member of this House and the Senate 
should know its contents and meaning. 
The headline of the dispatch reads: 
Churchill to be asked about union with 
United States. 


The dispatch reads: 

Lonpon, April 1—The question of forming 
a union between the British Empire and 
the United States will be put to Prime Min- 
ister Churchill soon by William Craven-Ellis, 
a Conservative Member of Parliament. 
Craven-Ellis said today he intends to ask 
Churchill whether he will suggest to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the British Common- 
wealth and the United States should con- 
sider a solemn act of union, becoming one 
nation with joint foreign, financial, and eco- 
nomic policies, 


I want to repeat that last phrase— 
a solemn act of union, becoming one na- 
tion with joint foreign, financial, and eco- 
nomic policies. 


Since the Honorable Craven-Ellis in- 
tends to ask the Prime Minister regarding 
union of the British Commonwealth and 
the United States, I now ask the Presi- 
dent of the United States to inform this 
House of any plans or intentions he has 
regarding such a union. 

It is one thing to aid Great Britain at 
this crucial time. It is another for the 
United States to join such a union as sug- 
gested by Mr. Craven-Ellis. 

Members of the House, this is the 
opening alarm which may lead to another 
Paul Revere riding through not only 
every Middlesex village and farm but 
through every State in the Nation. 

Do you value sovereignty? Your fore- 
fathers and mine fought to establish 
this sovereign Nation dedicated to liberty 
and freedom. Is it not time for General 
Washington and his heroic Continental 
Army to rise and march again? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STOP VENEREAL-DISEASE SABOTAGE 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been doing a lot of thinking lately 
about sabotage. I should like to recount 
some facts about the success which has 
been had in a fight against certain types 
of saboteurs in this ccuntry during the 
past 4 years. I am talking about the 
national program for the control of ve- 
nereal diseases—a subject on which I 
have reported to you in previous years. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea, gentlemen, are 
saboteurs of our manpower, 

In the spring of 1938 Congress enacted 
the Venereal Disease Control Act. What 
have we accomplished as a result? I 
have secured figures on the status of the 
problem in the first 6 months of 1939 and 
contrasted it with the situation during 
the first 6 months of this fiscal year. 

Since 1939 there has been a 178-per- 
cent increase in the number of blood tests 
made for the detection of syphilis, the 
number of tests increasing from 2,300,000 
in the first 6 months of fiscal 1939 
to 6,500,000 during the same period of 
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1941. Meanwhile there has been a 62- 
percent increase in the number of doses 
of drugs distributed by State health de- 
partments to physicians and clinics for 
the treatment of syphilis. 

In addition to the increasing number 
of patients being treated by private phy- 
sicians through the stimulus of the con- 
trol program, clinic records show that 
there has been a 75-percent increase in 
the effectiveness of case-holding activi- 
ties of clinics. The number of persons 
actually under treatment for syphilis has 
increased from 210,000 to 368,000, despite 
the fact that the number of new admis- 
sions has remained constant. This 
situation is particularly healthy in the 
light of the previous tendency of persons 
under treatment to lapse before the 
maximum benefits from therapy were 
obtained. 

Meanwhile, the extension of facilities 
for the treatment of syphilis through the 
country is demonstrated in a 34-percent 
increase in the number of clinics treat- 
ing venereal diseases. Where there were 
only 2,300 preceding passage of the Ve- 
nereal Disease Control Act, there are 
now 3,100. The increased laboratory fa- 
cilities have proved particularly valuable 
in providing routine blood tests for all 
selectees. True, this unprecedented un- 
covering of syphilis in a limited period of 
time has tended to overcrowd existing 
treatment facilities. But if the oppor- 
tunity for early treatment of infected 
persons which arises as a result of mass 
blood-testing program as a part of the 
physical examination can be pursued to 
a cure for these infected young men it 
will represent a major victory in control. 

I am told that to date approximately 
1,000,000 selectees have had a blood test 
for syphilis. Although only preliminary 
data are available it appears that some 
50,000 of these tests were positive for 
syphilis. 

When I stood before you in 1938, the 
outlook for gonorrhea control was very 
dark. Today there has been a dramatic 
upturn in the prospects of controlling 
this disease. This new hope came with 
the advent of the sulfonamide com- 
pounds. I understand that treatment 
with these drugs is enabling the general 
practitioner to tackle this problem in his 
own community. The use of these drugs 
means that less time is required for treat- 
ment, the cost of treatment has been de- 
creased, less time will be lost from work, 
and, what is more important, cures can 
be accomplished in practically all cases 
regardless of the duration of infection. 
All of this means that, if we push the con- 
trol of gonorrhea at this time, the com- 
munity and the individual can be prom- 
ished a great saving in both time and 
money. 

I have at my disposal a few facts on 
gonorrhea paralleling those which I have 
given you for syphilis. 

The records from State health depart- 
ments show that there has been a marked 
rise in efforts to find people with gonor- 
rhea. There has been a 92-percent in- 
crease in the number of tests performed 
for the detection of this disease. In the 
first 6 months of 1939, 300,000 tests were 
performed. The number rose to almost 
600,000 in the same period of 1941. 
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Because of this improvement in treat- 
ment methods and increase in detection 
efforts, a larger number of persons with 
this disease have been treated with ex- 
isting medical facilities over a shorter 
period of time. 

In short, research in the newer meth- 
ods of treating gonorrhea is being trans- 
lated into immediate action. Physicians 
in private practice, as well as those in 
public clinics, are being aided by Fed- 
eral grants to States. These grants en- 
able State health departments not only 
to make tests for gonorrhea but also to 
distribute these drugs to all treatment 
sources, 

In 6 months of the fiscal year 1939 one 
and three-fourths million tablets of these 
new drugs were distributed. In the cor- 
responding period of 1941 the number 
rose to 3,700,000 tablets. 

Now, for the first time, we are moving 
in an organized way against gonorrhea, 
but we are still in the stage of tooling up 
machinery to control this disease and 
must continue this effort if we are going 
to capitalize on these early achievements. 

Research in medical science and pub- 
lic health methods has now opened the 
way not only for the effective control of 
syphilis but of gonorrhea. We know 
what to do, but we still are not doing 
it—I mean—with sufficient force to stop 
the sabotage of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
The job is well begun. The continuation 
of this work is vital, not only to protect 
the civilian population but also to pro- 
tect military manpower. [Applause.] 

I leave you with this information for 
your consideration. I may have occasion 
to extend these remarks in more com- 
plete form at a future time. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike ovt the last 
10 words, and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There wes no objection. 


THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr, O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, on Merch 21, 1941, the President 
of the United States trancmitted to this 
Congress the text of an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, providing for the 
construction of dams and power works 
in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River, and providing 
for completion of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway. President Rocsevelt has de- 
scribed the project as one of vital neces- 
sity to the defense of the United States.” 
But this project is more than one of 
defense alone; it is one whose peacetime 
value alone merits its being placed inte 
operation. 

I would like to bring before you the 
defence aims of this great project, its 
peacetime utility, and to answer those 
who challenge its need and practicality, 

From the standpoint of transportation, 
the project should not be viewed as a 
new project, but, rather, an enlargement 
and completion of a continuous water- 
way to the sea—a waterway in which 
we have already completed several links. 
The United States and Canada have al- 
ready a big stake in this waterway. 
They have collectively spent more than 
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$50,000,000 in deepening the channels be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Erie. In 
addition, Canada spent $90,000,000 in 
constructing the Welland Canal. Al- 
ready connecting channels have been 
provided in the St. Marys River between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, in the 
St. Clair River between Lake St. Clair 
and Lake Erie, and around the Niagara 
River between Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario. The value of all of these channels 
and other improvements will be en- 
hanced many times by completing the 
final link in this great artery of com- 
merce. 

In addition to the stimulation of the 
flow of commerce, the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment will make available 2,200,000 
horsepower of additional hydroelectric 
generating capacity at the International 
Rapids, and an additional 787,000 horse- 
power will be realized by the redevelop- 
ment of the Niagara River. This one 
project will be the largest single source 
of electric energy in North America. 

This is a defense measure. We have 
plenty of precedent for the creation of 
sources of power during a time of 
increased industrial activity. Muscle 
Shoals—the predecessor of T. V. A—was 
developed originally as a war measure, 
as a large and constant source of elec- 
tricity needed for producing nitrates 
used in manufacturing explosives. 

We need this scurce of power today in 
the heart of our industrial areas near 
the iron ore, the copper, the tools, the 
factories, and the skilled mechanics; 
near all of these essentials that produce 
the modern units of national defense. 
Electric power is needed in an ever- 
increasing volume as our industry 
reaches greater intensity. More and 
more power is demanded to make the 
aluminum, the chemicals, heat the 
furnaces, and run the machines that are 
turning out our tanks, shells, and air- 
planes. 

Today we need ships. The current 
weekly average of ships sunk in the war 
is over 68,000 tons. There have been 
lost in the first 18 months of the war 
over 5,000,000 tons of the world’s ship- 
ping. This is 500,000 tons more than 
was sunk in the last war. The Great 
Lakes region, 1,200 miles from the coast 
line, offers a peaceful haven in which to 
build ships and to recondition them. 
There they have the iron and the steel, 
the men and the machines, the skill and 
the power to build vast fleets of ships. 
More than that, there are already there 
15 ways and 15 drydocks of 500 feet or 
more on the American side and 9 ways 
and 4 drydocks on the Canadian side. A 
battleship could be started simultane- 
ously with the proposed waterway and 
both would be completed about the same 
time, and could then sail out uninter- 
ruptedly to the seu to take its place in 
the naval forces of our country. 

Vital to the peacetime business and 
commercial pursuits of 40,000,000 of our 
people is this great waterway. Long 
after the wars are over, this waterway 
will continue to lend its usefulness to 
our country. 

War or no war, the commercial de- 
velopment of the area around the in- 
ternational rapids has been arrested by 
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the lack of power, power in quantity and 
at a comparable price with other sec- 
tions of the country. Already many in- 
dustries located in that section are 
building their plant additions near other 
sources of power. 

The Aluminum Co. of America is 
building a $15,000,000 plant expansion 
near Knoxville. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. started a 
$1,500,000 plant at Clarkesville, Tenn., 
last December. 

Stinson division of the American Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Co. has built a new 
million-dollar plant at Nashville, Tenn. 

One could call the roll of many or- 
ganizations having their traditions and 
central organizations established in 
northwest New York, Ohio, and Michigan 
areas that are expanding to the other 
areas where there is an abundance of 
cheap electrical power. 

The single advantage of a continuous 
water route from the lake ports to the 
trade routes of the world alone is reason 
enough for completion of the project. 
It has been estimated that the savings 
to farmers alone in a single year would 
equal the capital cost of the waterway. 
The waterway will directly affect the peo- 
ple in 26 States having a population of 
50,000,000 and be an indirect benefit to 
the 80,000,000 in the other 22 States by 
giving them ready access at low transpor- 
tation costs to this great market of the 
North Central States. 

The project would provide a new sea- 
coast for the United States 3,576 miles 
in length, upon which Duluth, Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and other lake citics would become sea- 
ports. 

While it is true that making these 
great lake cities seaports will place them 
in an advantageous position for export, it 
will also make them equally available for 
imports froin other States. It will pro- 
vide an avenue on which will flow the 
commerce of the 48 States. Freighters 
that have left laden with Michigen-made 
automobilec, furniture, lumber, and ores 
will return laden with California oranges, 
grapes, and figs; Texas melons and 
grapefruit; rice and cane sugar from 
Louisiana; products of the Florida citrus 
belt; Georgia peaches and pecans; to- 
bacco from the Carolinas; coal and rayon 
materials from Virginia; shoes and cloth- 
ing from Maryland; coal and steel from 
Pennsylvania; manufactured articles 
from New Jersey and New York; watches 
from Connecticut; and potatoes from 
Maine. This is not only an artery of 
commerce for the States exporting, but 
also a waterway made available to the 
other States of the Union tapping a 
section of our country that is so inher- 
ently rich in materials and products that 
despite being 1,200 miles from a seaport 
it produces a major portion of our ex- 
ports. The automobile industry is our 
greatest single exporting industry. It is 
estimated that the waterway will mean a 
saving in transportation cost of each 
motor unit of $28 from Detroit to Lon- 
don. On export wheat alone it is esti- 
mated that the farmers would save $20,- 
000,000 annually. This saving would go 
into buying other products that are grown 
and manufactured by native producers. 
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This area imports 61 percent of the rub- 
ber imports of the country—200,000 tons, 
The waterway would save on this item 
alone $1,000,000 annually—a savings that 
would accrue to every purchaser of a 
motor car. 

On the previous occasions when this 
proposal has been before the Congress 
for consideration it has been opposed 
on the basis of sectionalism or private 
interest. This time on the subject of na- 
tional defense we are all united, and the 
arguments that were formally presented 
against the completion of this great 
waterway should not again be advanced. 
However, since they are readily answered 
I will attempt briefly to reply to the 
three paramount arguments that were 
advanced in the past, 

It is worthy of mention that cost has 
seldom been made of any moment in the 
discussions of this great project as the 
cost in comparison to the obvious bene- 
fits, and in comparison with expenditures 
for similar projects is so favorable to the 
project. 

Its opponents claim that the period of 
use is limited to such a short sailing sea- 
son. The season stated varies from 5 
months, as claimed by its opponents to 
the statement by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce that ships en- 
gaged in shipping of goods on the water- 
way need not lose more than a month 
and a half during the year. It is not the 
length of the sailing season that should 
govern the value of the project but rather 
the number of tons that will be shipped 
during the season that is available. In 
refutation of the arguments of the op- 
position may I point out that the Detroit 
River which has a sailing season of a 
length comparable to the one of the pro- 
posed waterway has a greater tonnage of 
traffic than the Panama, Suez, and Kiel 
Canals combined. The latter group has 
almost a continuous season, the former 
a curtailed one. 

Its opponents state that many of the 
present-day craft could not use the canal 
if it had only a 27-foot depth as pro- 
posed. The Department of Commerce 
states in a report that with the proposed 
depth it will be sufficient to permit use 
by 90 percent of the present-day craft of 
the world. Even if this figure were high 
the new craft being built for use on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway would 
be built with a draft that would make it 
possible to use the waterway. 

One criticism that has legitimacy is 
that the greater portion of the seawey is 
along waters thet are completely con- 
trolled by a foreign government. I have 
introduced a bill that is designed to ob- 
viate this criticism and which I should 
like to recommend to the Congress. It is 
H. R. 4163 and also House Concurrent 
Resolution 23, both of which have as 
their objects the acquisition by the 
United States of the land lying between 
the United States and the St. Lawrence 
River—the former through the powers of 
the lend-lease bill and the latter request- 
ing that the President negotiate for out- 
right purchase of this territory. 

The adoption of either of these two 
measures would give us control of half of 
the St. Lawrence River to its mouth. It 
would lend vitality and force to the eco- 
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nomic development of the acquired prop- 
erty, would extend our northern bound- 
aries to their natural limits, and would 
make secure our newly created artery of 
commerce leading to the geographical 
and industrial heart of our great Nation. 

It was a defense measure that gave us 
the Panama Canal, which is now a great 
peacetime asset, and it was a defense 
measure that fostered the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Both of these great engi- 
neering projects were marked changes in 
our national policy—neither would have 
been passed in normal times, yet both 
have proven to be among our greatest 
national assets. The Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway, I am confident, will 
experience the same history—defeated in 
peacetime, we will unite on this great de- 
fense measure and complete it. It will 
remain forever as one of the greatest 
achievements of our time and will be one 

f the most valuable of national assets, 
benefiting all the people of our Nation. 
Applause.] 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CAN THE PHILIPPINES INVOLVE US IN WAR? 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, can the Philippines involve us in 
war? What is the legal and international 
status of the Philippine Commonwealth? 
What is our responsibility in and for the 
Philippines today? 

These are very timely, very vital, and 
very acute questions, overshadowing, in 
my judgment, all other Philippine- 
American questions of strategy, econom- 
ics, and politics. 

They need authoritative answers to 
guide our actions and to clarify our obli- 
gations. I make bold to say that the 
average Member of Congress, by reason of 
his heavy duties, has but a nebulous con- 
ception of our present relations with the 
Philippines, and yet we hear from day to 
day of plans and events that prove that 
those islands are very much an integral 
part of our international concern. 

The question of complete independence 
is not involved here. By law, if not modi- 
fied in the meantime, a Philippine repub- 
lic will come into existence in 1946. 

Mr, Chairman, I am a new member of 
the House Committee on Insular Affairs, 
and it is my duty to inform myself on the 
Philippines. So I asked an old friend, 
Mr. Vicente Villamin, distinguished Fili- 
pino attorney, who is well versed in eco- 
nomic and political questions, both na- 
tional and international, to give me his 
ideas and thoughts upon the three queries 
that I propounded, and I have his reply. 

But before quoting his statement I wish 
to say that he is not, and never has been 
in the Government service, although I 
understand that about a dozen years ago 
he was asked to be a member of his coun- 
try’s cabinet, and he has the distinction 
of being the only Filipino who was offered 
by our Government in 1932 to become 
Vice Governor General of the Philippines 
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under the Jones law. His intellectual 
background and experience are quite im- 
pressive. He has lectured on the subject 
of the Philippines and general economics 
before many American audiences and a 
number of European centers of learning, 
including the University of Berlin, and 
has written for American newspapers and 
magazines, his article in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1926 being the best 
known, because it set forth prophetically 
what is happening today in the Far East 
and what his countrymen are now think- 
ing, talking, and doing. 

Mr. Villamin’s reply to my three queries 
follows: 


In answering your queries I shall go in for 
the virtue of simplification and trust that I 
don’t fall for the vice of oversimplification. 

(1) Can the Philippines involve the United 
States in war? My answer is it can involve 
the United States in war only to the extent 
that a State of the Union could under the 
Constitution, and that is legally nil. 

Under the Philippine Independence Act, 
any law of the Philippine government that 
has a foreign-relations aspect to it requires 
the approval of the President of the United 
States before it could go into effect, and the 
President could suspend in a summary man- 
ner any Philippine law, contract, or executive 
order that might cause financial failure to the 
Philippines or violate treaty obligations of the 
United States. 

Stated succinctly, the Philippines is inter- 
nationally a part of the American national 
domain, and any attempt by any foreign 
power to effect the fragmentation of that 
domain would be resisted to the limit. 

I must add that many people think of the 
Philippines primarily from the standpoint of 
its alleged military weakness, but the monu- 
mental fact remains that the mere presence 
of the American flag there, regardless of the 
islands’ strategic vulnerability, has been suf- 
ficient to keep it free from foreign aggression 
during the last 41 years, or since that flag was 
unfurled over those islands. 

(2) What is the legal and international 
status of the Philippine Commonwealth? 
My answer is that the Philippine Common- 
wealth is but the creature of Congress, in- 
vested by it with certain powers, prerogatives, 
and privileges which it can legally take back 
or extend, contract, or expand. 

The Philippine Commonwealth does not 

international personality or interna- 
tional juridical existence. 

The Constitution did not follow the flag to 
the Philippines. The Philippines were ac- 
quired by the United States under a treaty of 
cession with 4 

The Filipino people, although authorized 
by Congress to exercise acts of sovereignty, 
are not sovereign constitutionally, Filipinos 
owe allegiance to the United States and are 
loyal to the American Government and insti- 
tutions. 

Sovereignty over the Philippines resides in 
the United States. In the language of the 
Supreme Court, that sovereignty is absolute, 
supreme, and plenary. 

By the act of Congress generally known as 
the Independence Act the Philippine govern- 
ment was further democratized, extending to 
the Filipino people a well-nigh complete local 
autonomy and self-government, but in doing 
so American sovereignty did not suffer a scin- 
tilla of diminution or impairment, 

Filipinos are neither citizens of nor for- 
eigners to the United States. Federal and 
administrative treatment of their real status 
is often confusing, suggesting the necessity 
of a uniform treatment, For instance, under 
the opinion of the Attorney General, Filipinos 
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are aliens under the Alien Registration Act, 
although the Philippines are protected under 
that act, while in a recent decision of the 
United States district court in New York 
Filipinos are technically Americans under the 
Neutrality Act. Filipinos in America get it 
in the neck coming and going when looking 
for work. 

(3) What is the responsibility of the United 
States in and for the Philippines? My an- 
swer is that with American sovereignty goes 
inherently and correlatively American respon- 
sibility. That is an elemental truism. 

If the Philippines are attacked from with- 
out, America will defend them with all its 
might. If they are attacked from within, 
America will come to the aid of the Philip- 
pine government to repel the attack. The 
President of the United States has the au- 
thority to call into the service of the Ameri- 
can armed forces in the Philippines all the 
military forces organized by the Philippine 
government. 

If the Filipinos desire to stay with the 
United States indefinitely or longer than the 
law provides, Congress will give their desire 
thoughtful consideration. If they wish to 
separate from the United States before 1946, 
Congress may or may not find a good reason 
to act on it. There is absolutely no proba- 
bility that the Filipinos would ask for an 
earlier separation. On the contrary, an in- 
creasing number of patriotic Filipinos are 
publicly suggesting that a longer stay with 
the United States would be highly advisable. 

The Filipinos under the American flag to- 
day enjoy freedom and liberty, democracy 
and self-government, progress and pros- 
perity, peace and security. 

Recapitulation: The United States is still 
sovereign in the Philippines; the Philippines 
is not yet an independent nation, although it 
has many sovereign attributes; the United 
States is internationally responsible for the 
Philippines and will protect them from for- 
eign aggression or internal insurrection; the 
Philippines has local autonomy and self-gov- 
ernment; the President of the United States 
has the power to prevent the Philippine gov- 
ernment from involving the United States in 
international complications; the Filipinos 
owe allegiance to the United States, loyal 
to its Government and institutions, and are 
financing and supporting their own Philip- 
pine government. 


Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Villamin’s 
statement is very clear. Members should 
take time to read it. I want to emphasize 
the fact that the Philippines are still with 
us, still under our flag, still entitled to 
our earnest thoughts. In these critical 
days, with war involvement in the Pacific 
a possibility, we should think of the 
Philippines and the other islands in the 
Pacific Ocean for which we recently ap- 
propriated funds for their fortification. 
They are a part of our national domain 
and our international concern. 

I believe it relevant, Mr. Chairman, to 
discuss briefly the oft-heard criticism 
that our Government, under the present 
set-up, with so much autonomy given to 
the Filipinos, is in the unenviable posi- 
tion of “responsibility without commen- 
surate authority,” and I wish to quote 
here a press statement issued by Mr. Vil- 
lamin on the very subject following a 
debate before the American Forum of the 
Air recently here in Washington. 

Mr, Villiman wrote in part: 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., favoring com- 


plete Philippine independence, presumably 
even before 1946, contended that under the 
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Independence Act the American Govern- 
ment has been placed in the dangerous posi- 
tion of responsibility without commensurate 
authority. 

To fortify his contention he quoted Profes- 
sor Hayden, of the University of Michigan, as 
follows: “Ideally, both the [American] High 
Commissioner and the [Philippine] Com- 
monwealth President will feel that the for- 
mer has the three rights, and only the three 
rights, attributed by Walter Bagehot to the 
British constitutional sovereign—the right to 
be consulted, the right to encourage, the right 
to warn.” 

If Colonel Roosevelt had quoted the perti- 
nent provisions of the law instead of a 
treatise he would have concluded that the 
United States, besides having these three 
rights, has also the power to implement those 
rights, the source rights and the derivative 
rights, as well as the power to make them 
prevail. 

There are several provisions in the Inde- 
pendence Act, not to mention the powers in- 
herent in American sovereignty, that could 
be quoted to prove that American authority 
in the Philippines is clear and concrete, effec- 
tive, and , but the most patent and 
potent of them is contained in section 7 (2), 
viz: 

“The President of the United States shall 
have authority to suspend the taking effect 
of or the operation of any law, contract, or 
executive order of the government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands 
which in his judgment will result in a fail- 
ure of the government of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippine Islands to fulfill its con- 
tracts or to meet its bonded indebtedness and 
interest thereon, or to provide for its sinking 
funds, or which seems likely to impair the 
reserves for the protection of the currency 
of the Philippine Islands, or which in his 
judgment will violate international obliga- 
tions of the United States.” 

If this is not authority, it would be difi- 
cult to know what authority is. The Presi- 
dent is empowered to nullify a Philippine law 
in a summary manner. When exercising this 
power he will incarnate in his person the 
trinity of powers of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of the Government of 
the United States under the Constitution, 
and that means effective authority effectively 
and efficiently exercisable, 

The comparable provision in the previous 
organic act, the Jones law, was in practice 
not as sweeping and efficient, and yet there 
was no criticism under it of responsibility 
without adequate authority. Section 19 of 
that law provides, among other things, that 
“all laws enacted by the Philippine Legisla- 
ture shall be reported to the Congress of the 
United States, which hereby reserves the 
power and authority to annul the same.” 
This power might not be exerted until long 
after the law complained of has been in op- 
eration for months, even years. 

The plan and intent of the Independence 
Act is to endow the Philippines with local 
autonomy and self-government. But as the 
United States retains in the premises its 
sovereignty intact and its responsibility un- 
diminished, provisions were made that the 
Philippine Government shall not be free to 
weaken that sovereignty or shatter that re- 
sponsibility, thereby insuring the United 
States against involvement in international 
complications. 

The Independence Act has been in opera- 
tion since November 15, 1935. The American 
High Commissioner, the representative of 
the President, and the Filipino President, 
and other officials have worked together cor- 
dially. Outside of minor differences, the 
delimitation of their respective powers has 
not been the subject of controversy. As the 
record stands, the scheme of government 
now in operation in the Philippines has 
warea, worked smoothly, worked success- 

y. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us for consideration a bill 
covering about 100 pages. So far this 
afternoon we have had considerable dis- 
cussion of matters not relating to the 
bill. Members have asked to proceed out 
of order, and no objection has been 
raised, but I am going to ask the Mem- 
bers now to confine themselves to the 
subject matters of the bill, for we are 
anxious to proceed with its considera- 
tion; and I will thank the Members for 
their cooperation. 

(Miss RANKIN of Montana asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend her remarks.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Transportation, Foreign Service: To pay 
the traveling expenses, including travel by 
airplane when specifically authorized by the 
Secretary of State, of Diplomatic, Consular, 
and Foreign Service officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Foreign Service, including For- 
eign Service inspectors, and under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, of their families and expenses of trans- 
portation of effects, in going to and returning 
from their posts, and in removing the family 
and effects of any such officer or employee 
from any foreign post, and thereafter trans- 
porting such family and effects to his post of 
assignment, to whatever extent may be deter- 
mined necessary by the Secretary of State by 
reason of emergency conditions in any coun- 
try that in his opinion may endanger the life 
of such officer or employee or any member of 
his family including automobiles as author- 
ized by the act of April 30, 1940 (54 Stat. 174), 
and storage of effects while such officers or 
employees are absent from their permanent 
posts of duty, including also not to exceed 
$190,000 for expenses in connection with 
leaves of absence; attendance at trade and 
other conferences and congresses under orders 
of the Secretary of State as authorized by the 
act approved February 23, 1931 (22 U. S. C. 
16, 17); preparation and transportation of the 
remains of those officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service, who have died or may die 
abroad or in transit while in the discharge of 
their official duties, to their former homes in 
this country or to a place not more distant 
for interment, and for the ordinary expenses 
of such interment, and also for payment 
under the provisions of section 1749 of the 
Revised Statutes (22 U. S. C. 130) of allow- 
ances to the widows or heirs at law of Diplo- 
matic, Consular, and Foreign Service officers 
of the United States dying in foreign coun- 
tries in the discharge of their duties, $717,200, 
of which amount not to exceed $50,000 shall 
be available until June 30, 1943, for disburse- 
ment for expenses of travel under orders 
issued by the Secretary of State during the 
fiscal year 1942: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available also for the au- 
thorized subsistence expenses of Consular and 
Foreign Service officers while on temporary 
detail under commission. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a clarifying amendment. On page 9, line 
10, after the word “family”, insert a 
comma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RaBaut: Page 9, 


line 10, after the word “family”, insert a 
comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Contracts entered into in foreign countries 
involving expenditures from any of the fore- 
going appropriations under the caption “For- 
eign Intercourse” shall not be subject to the 
provisions of section 3741 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (41 U. S. C. 22). 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, Loffer a 
clarifying amendment. On page 16, 
strike out lines 15 to 19, inclusive, and in- 
sert the same immediately following line 
11 on page 17. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ragaur: Page 
16, strike out lines 15 to 19, inclusive, and 
insert the same immediately following line 
11, on page 17. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA AND ALASKA AND CANADA 
To enable the President to perform the ob- 

ligations of the United States under the 

treaty between the United States and Great 

Britain in respect of Canada, signed February 

24, 1925; for salaries and expenses, including 

the salary of the Commissioner and salaries 

of the necessary engineers, clerks, and other 
employees for duty at the seat of government 
and in the field; cost of office equipment and 
supplies; necessary traveling expenses; com- 
mutation of subsistence to employees while 
on field duty, not to exceed $4 per day each, 
but not to exceed $1.75 per day each when a 
member of a field party and subsisting in 
camp; for payment for timber necessarily cut 
in keeping the boundary line clear, not to 
exceed $500; and for all other necessary and 
reasonable expenses incurred by the United 

States in maintaining an effective demarca- 

tion of the international boundary line be- 

tween the United States and Canada, and 

Alaska and Canada under the terms of the 

treaty aforesaid, including the completion of 

such remaining work as may be required un- 
der the award of the Alaskan Boundary Tri- 
bunal and existing treaties between the 

United States and Great Britain, and includ- 

ing the hire of freight- and passenger-carry- 

ing vehicles from temporary field employees, 
to be disbursed under the direction of the 

Secretary of State, $43,000. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
3 which I send to the Clerk’s 
esk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Boren: Page 26, 
line 13, strike out line 13 and all succeeding 
lines down to and including line 12, page 27, 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, of course, would abolish the 
useless Commission on Boundary Dis- 
putes between the United States and 
Canada. Presumably the justification 
for the existence of this Commission is to 
keep a sward 20 feet wide cut in the area 
between the two countries, or that part of 
the boundary that might be timbered, so 
that the border patrolmen can lock up 
and down that 20-foot strip. After care- 
fully reading the testimony, it is very 
difficuit to find very much more than that 
to justify its existence. 

The ground on which I present this 
amendment is simply this: In the pend- 
ing bill under an appropriation for border 
patrol we make a generous appropriation 
to provide 712 border-patrol officers for 
the boundary between the United States 
and Canada to do the work that this 
Commission claims it is doing. I think it 
is generally understood in the House that 
this Commission has long been just about 
as useful as a tooth brush and a tube of 
Pepsodent would be to a hen. 

I hope the Committee will seriously 
consider adopting my amendment. I 
hope the time may come soon when we 
can cut out something that we all know 
is absolutely and utterly useless. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
Boren]. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular matter 
to which the gentleman refers, the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission between 
the United States and Canada, was set 
up by treaty between the two countries 
in 1925. We cannot nullify a treaty on 
the floor of this House by a 5-minute talk. 
Both countries contribute equally. There 
is an amount appropriated in this bill 
for that particular activity, and a similar 
amount is appropriated by the Dominion 
of Canada. A statement in reference to 
the peace between the two countries 
ought to enjoy the attention of this 
House, especially when we consider what 
the conditions are abroad. That is about 
all I have to say about this. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. Is it not true that Can- 
ada has not always appropriated an equal 
amount with the United States, as is 
shown by the testimony in the hearings 
now before us? 

Mr. RABAUT. We can spend only an 
equal amount to that appropriated by the 
other nation; an equal amount is appro- 
priated by both nations. There was a 
difference, I believe, at one time, of $1,000. 
I believe that occurred last year. The 
reason, I do not know. We appropriated 
a certain amount, but they did not spend 
all of the money, and the Commission 
did not spend any more money than half 
of the amount provided by Canada. 

Mr. BOREN. The treaty does not in- 
dicate that a certain amount of money 
might be appropriated and for what spe- 
cific purpose it is appropriated. The 
Canadian Parliament has seen fit to re- 
duce or raise this amount and the United 
States Congress has also seen fit to re- 
duce or raise this amount without any 
consideration of what the other country 
might do. 

Mr.RABAUT. This is a boundary-line 
proposition. It marks the boundary line 
and keeps it clear. It is the line of de- 
marcation between the two countries. I 
make an appeal to my friend on the 
ground of peace between the two 
countries. 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that this 
amendment is an attempt to abrogate a 
solemn treaty that has existed for more 
than 100 years between Canada and the 
United States? 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Whenever Canada 
failed to appropriate a certain amount 
of money one year it was made up the 
next year? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes; that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply rise to make 
the statement.that in my opinion the 
Senate will place in the bill the $10,000 
recommended by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor and the 
Budget to expended for sending some 
women to South America in order to dis- 
cuss the labor conditions for women 
there as well as to discuss economic con- 
ditions in South America and in this 
country. In November a conference was 
held with women representatives of the 
American republics. They are enthusi- 
astic about this plan. South America 
has excellent labor laws, but they are 
not enforced very well. I believe it would 
be of interest to South America and to 
this country if there could be a meeting 
of the women who are interested in em- 
ployment and in the economic conditions 
for women of the two countries. There 
are very friendly relations between the 
Americas today. Those friendly relations 
should be fostered and increased. The 
appropriation is small and nothing but 
good could come of it. 

I shall not offer an amendment at this 
time, because I feel very sure that the 
House will concur in the amendment that 
will be placed in the bill in the Senate. 
CApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Special and technical investigations: For 
an additional amount for necessary special 
or technical investigations in connection with 
matters which fall within the scope of the 
jurisdiction of the International Joint Com- 
mission, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, travel- 
ing expenses, procurement of technical and 
scientific equipment, and the purchase, ex- 
change, hire, maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of motor-propelled and horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying vehicles, $48,500, to be 
disbursed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State, who is authorized to transfer 
to any department or independent establish- 
ment of the Government, with the consent 
of the head thereof, any part of this amount 
for direct expenditures by such department 
or establishment for the purposes of this 
appropriation. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word in order to ask 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion in reference to the waterway treaty 
between the United States and Canada. 
Is there anything in this provision that 
has to do with the St. Lawrence Water- 
way? 

Mr, RABAUT. No. This relates to 
boundary waters between the two coun- 
tries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arbitration of Claim Between the United 
States and the Netherlands: For the expenses 
of the arbitration under the convention be- 
tween the United States and the Netherlands, 
signed March 18, 1938, of a claim which arose 
in November 1917, as a result of the requisi- 
tion by the Government of the United States 
of certain military supplies of the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, including the share 
of the United States of the honorarium of 
the neutral arbitrator and of other joint ex- 
penses of the two governments, including 
fees; compensation of employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, without re- 
gard to the civil-service and classification 
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laws; stenographic reporting and translating 
services, by contract if deemed necessary 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes; rent; traveling expenses; cost of 
nec books and documents; stationery; 
official cards; printing and binding, and such 
other expenditures as may be authorized by 
the Secretary of State, $14,000, to be available 
immediately. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
words “civil-service and“ in line 16, on 
page 30, that they are legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order will lie against these words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Salaries and expenses: For all expenses 
necessary to enable the Secretary of State 
to carry out the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to render 
closer and more effective the relationship 
between the American republics,” approved 
August 9, 1939, and to supplement appro- 
priations available for carrying out other 
provisions of law authorizing related activi- 
ties, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; not to exceed $70,000 for 
printing and binding; stenographic reporting, 
translating, and other services by contract, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5); expenses of attend- 
ance at meetings or conventions of societies 
and associations concerned with the further- 
ance of the purposes hereof; tuition, compen- 
sation, and monthly allowances while not in 
travel status, all to be fixed by the Secretary 
of State, and traveling expenses in the United 
States and abroad in accordance with the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
and the act of June 3, 1926, as amended, of 
educational, professional, and artistic leaders, 
and professors, students, and internes, who 
are citizens of the United States or the other 
American republics; traveling expenses of 
members of advisory committees in accord- 
ance with section 2 of said act of August 9, 
1939 (22 U. S. C. 249a); hire, maintenance, 
and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles; recording and sound-track- 
ing of motion pictures; and purchase of books 
and periodicals, $545,000; and the Secretary 
of State is hereby authorized, subject to the 
approval of the President, to transfer to other 
departments, agencies, and independent es- 
tablishments of the Government for expendi- 
ture in the United States and in the other 
American republics not exceeding the follow- 
ing amounts, respectively: Department of 
Agriculture, $35,000; Department of Com- 
merce, for the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
$10,000, for the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, $10,000, for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, $32,000, and for the Weather Bureau, 
$15,000; Federal Security Agency for the Pub- 
lic Health Service, including not to exceed 
2 additional regular active commissioned 
officers, $40,000, and the Office of Education, 
$12,500; Department of the Interior, for the 
Geological Survey, $50,000, and for the Travel 
Bureau, $20,000; Department of Labor, for 
the Children’s Bureau, $15,000; Library of 
Congress, $35,000; Smithsonian Institution, 
$41,500. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JonEs: On page 
$1, after the semicolon in line 12, strike out 
the remainder of the line and down to and 
including the word “republics”, in line 19. 

On page 31, line 25, after the comma, strike 
out “$545,000” and insert “$444,000.” 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to stop the 
payment of tuition to South American 
students who are attending universities 
in the United States. In the past we 
have paid the transportation of North 
American students going to South Amer- 
ica but never have we paid for the trans- 
portation of South American students. 

It is claimed that by bringing South 
American students to the United States 
we can preserve the American way of 
life or bring about the American way of 
life in South America. May I point out 
that many thousands of students from 
France came to this country on scholar- 
ships without any transportation being 
paid by the Government, and with all 
these thousands of students who came 
to this country, that did not save the 
French Republic from going down the 
road of socialism and fascism. I think 
all that might be hoped from this pro- 
gram is that they may be able to do some 
good when they finish their 4 years of 
training here. However, 4 years is too 
long for anybody to get started to do the 
job we need done today. I believe we 
are whistling past the cemetery when we 
hope that these students will be able at 
the end of 4 years to go back to South 
America and convince their relatives in 
South America that they should line up 
with the American republics. Anything 
we need to have done needs to be done 
immediately, and not 4 years from now. 

The amount of $545,000 would be cut 
to $444,000 by my amendment and would 
leave the same amounts for the same 
categories as were spent last year. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. What would the total 
be then? 

Mr. JONES. Four hundred and forty- 
four thousand dollars. 

Mr. RABAUT. How does the gentle- 
man arrive at his reduction of $101,000? 

Mr. JONES. The item of $545,000 in- 
cludes several other categories of the cul- 
tural-relations program and I have set 
the amount of $101,000 cut in order to 
give notice to the State Department that 
only the amounts that were spent last 
year will be spent for travel grants for 
educational, professional, cultural, and 
artistic leaders of the United States and 
other American republics, for travel 
grants for students and for visiting pro- 
fessors and students to be loaned upon 
invitation to other countries. I have 
used this means to get done the thing 
that should be done, without trying to 
present an amendment that would be 
legislation in an appropriation bill, 
which would be subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago the 
United States and various South Ameri- 
can republics had a most-important 
meeting in Buenos Aires, its purpose be- 
ing for the promotion of friendly inter- 
national relations between the attendant 
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nations, and in that meeting the idea of 
cultural relations was discussed, and its 
great importance was duly evaluated. 
This Buenos Aires international agree- 
ment was in the nature of a solemn 
treaty and the matter of cultural rela- 
tions was agreed upon along with other 
important questions involving the wel- 
fare of the people of the Western Hemis- 
phere. These nations undertook not only 
to engage in those activities which would 
enhance their economic welfare, but they 
solemnly stressed the spiritual point of 
view which would be elevating and bene- 
ficial to all the nations. 

We are spending a great sum of money 
in promoting these relations. The $101,- 
000 referred to is simply the amount 
we are spending to bring the boys and 
girls from the various countries here so 
that they may be taught something 
about our institutions and our Govern- 
ment and learn those things in our coun- 
try which will appeal to them, and en- 
able them to go back to their homes with 
a love and a high respect for our country. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I refer my colleague 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Jones] 
to page 13 of the report. We have re- 
duced the item for travel grants for edu- 
cational, professional, cultural, and artis- 
tic leaders of the United States and 
other American republics from $60,000 
to $45,000. 

In the second item to which the gentle- 
man has referred, travel grants for stu- 
dents from the other American republics 
who have received scholarships from edu- 
cational institutions in the United States, 
we have cut that item from $50,000 to 
$40,000. 

I understand now that the gentleman 
proposes to cut that $38,000, which would 
leave $2,000, of the original request of 
$50,000. 

The next item for visiting professors 
and specialists, and so forth, we have 
reduced to $32,000 and the gentleman 
proposes to cut that by $33,000, which 
would leave the item $1,000 in the red. 

These items have all been explained by 
the State Department and they have been 
studied by the committee. The commit- 
tee itself has cut one of the items from 
$60,000 to $45,000 and another item of 
$48,000 to $32,000 and therefore the gen- 
tleman’s proposal to cut the items still 
further seems to me to be entirely out of 
place. 

Mr. KERR. In deference to what the 
chairman of the subcommittee has said 
about the record in respect to this mat- 
ter, I insist we ought not to further re- 
duce this item, which I think is as desir- 
able and as powerful an item as we can 
put into the matter of promotion of cul- 
tural relations, as well as the economic 
welfare of the great nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
the time of the Committee, but I cannot 
resist the temptation to speak against this 
amendment on general principles. It 
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seems to me that some of us in the House 
have the idea that the other nations of 
the Americas are going to fall into the 
lap of cooperation with the United States 
just because we want them to. Now, sup- 
pose these students are not going to 
graduate from American colleges for 4 
years—maybe not—but right now is the 
time when the other nations of the 
Americas are going to make up their 
minds what they think the attitude of the 
United States is toward them. Right now 
is the time when every single act we do 
here in the Congress is going to be gaged 
by these people to determine whether the 
good-neighbor policy is merely a matter 
of speech-making or whether it is a mat- 
ter of constructive and cooperative action 
on our part with regard to those coun- 
tries. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman 
know how many students came to the 
United States from South American coun- 
tries without any subsidy? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
heard the gentleman speak yesterday and 
he gave us the figures that there were 
1,100 students who came here, I believe, 
in 1 year, and this amount of money took 
care of a dozen students or such a matter. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman 
think that is a frugal expenditure of the 
money of the taxpayers of this country? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman thinks investments in interna- 
tional good will with other American na- 
tions are perhaps the best investments 
that can be made by the United States 
[applause]; and I furthermore would 
point out to my good friend from Cali- 
fornia that the 1,100 students who come 
here at their own expense can only be 
people of the very most fortunate eco- 
nomic group in the Latin American na- 
tions. The purpose of this money here— 
and I wish it were twice as much, I will 
say to the gentleman—is to enable some 
of the worth-while young people of South 
America who have not these private 
financial resources to come to the United- 
States for study; and may I point out 
that at this very moment Europe, which, 
is the place where they used to go f 
their education in many cases, is no 
closed to them; that if there is any policy- 
on the part of the United States that 
commends itself to any foresighted Mem-. 
ber of the House it is the policy of open- 
ing the educational institutions of Amer- 
ica to these South American students in 
order that the cultural relationships may 
be an American relationship, North and. 
South, instead of one between South 
America and Europe. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman unduly. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
through. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman wants 
our educational institutions opened to 
these students of South America, and 
they are opened to them. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right from a tuition standpoint, and 
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many of our universities have been very 
generous in that respect. 

Mr, CARTER. Does the gentleman 
advocate the policy of trying to purchase 
rates will from the South American coun- 

es? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Not at 
all. I think that we will get just as much 
value received from having these people 
come here for their education instead of 
going to Europe as it will ever cost us. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the gentleman 
know that many of these institutions are 
giving to these boys and girls coming 
here from South America free scholar- 


ps—— 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Exactly; 
and is it not true that this money is for 
the purpose of enabling them to take 
advantage of those free scholarships? 

Mr. KERR. If we cut out this appro- 
priation, would it not nullify what we 
attempted to do at Buenos Aires? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Exactly; 
and that is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to add to 
what the gentleman has said that I had 
the privilege of attending a university 
where we had about 25 or 30 students 
from South and Central America, and 
I believe I had first-hand experience 
there, and it was the greatest thing in 
the world in building good will between 
this country and the countries repre- 
sented by those students. Since that 
time I have maintained a correspond- 
ence with a great many of those boys, 
and the same thing has been done by 
many of our fellow students. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. And 
did not the gentleman find that perhaps 
there are many things we might learn 
from them as well as teach them? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BOGGS. That is right exactly. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words to say 
to the gentleman who attended college 
with 25 of these students that I am not 
criticizing their coming here, but I want 
to say to him that they came at their 
own expense. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Our schools are open. 
I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. As a matter of fact, 
half of those men came on scholarships 
offered by the university. They did not 
pay their own expenses. 

Mr. CARTER. They did not come at 
Government expense. 

Mr. BOGGS. No; but this program 
will be most helpful in bringing boys who 
cannot afford to come. 

Mr. CARTER. I might agree with the 
gentleman if there happened to be any 
money in the Treasury of the United 
States to pay the expenses of these stu- 
dents. The gentleman must know, if he 
has read the Treasury statement at all, 
that about two out of every three dollars 
that we are going to expend in bringing 
these students here consists of borrowed 
money. I wonder how gleeful his tax- 
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payers down there in his country are 
going to be when he goes back home 
and says, “Yes; I voted this additional 
burden on you in order to bring students 
from foreign countries into the United 
States.” 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I cannot yield now— 
when many of the students are coming 
anyway. I think this is a very fine 
thing to do. I am not unmindful of 
that. It is a neighborly thing; it is a 
splendid thing; but, as for myself, I owe 
a much greater duty and obligation to 
the taxpayers of this country than I do 
to the residents of a foreign country, 
however desirable they may be, and as 
far as I am concerned in the delibera- 
tions of this committee I have endeav- 
ored to cut down that amount because 
it was shown before the committee, as 
I stated here yesterday, that several 
hundred students are coming here, not 
at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment—perhaps by scholarships, as the 
gentleman has said, perhaps at their 
own expense—but they are not coming 
at the expense and at the strain of a 
depleted Treasury. That is my only 
objection to this now. If our fiscal con- 
dition were good, I would be just as 
stanchly for this proposal as my good 
friend from California [Mr. Vooruis], 
and the other gentlemen who are advo- 
cating it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Why doesn’t the gentle- 
man ask them where they are going to 
get the money? 


Mr. CARTER. Oh, I leave that to my 


good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricx]. 

Mr. BENDER. Is it not a fact that 
there are a great many thousand students 
in America, our own American citizens, 
who are denied opportunity for higher 
education even under our American sys- 
tem of government, and here we are 
talking about giving to the citizens of 
some other country that which we deny 
our own people here at home? 

Mr. CARTER. I think that is true. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARTER. In just a moment. I 
think here is something to the obser- 
vation of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER], but I think we ought to take 
care of our own folks first. If the con- 
dition of the Treasury permitted I would 
be willing even to enlarge this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman 
think that the granting of funds to bring 
10 or a dozen or 1 percent of boys that 
come up here through United States 
funds will whet the appetite and make 
them all want to come on funds of the 
United States—the 1,100 who used to 
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come at their own expense will not come 
unless we provide the Federal funds to 
take care of them? 

Mr. CARTER. I hope it will not have 
that effect, but it is possible that it will. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was interested yester- 
day to notice that there was a provision 
for students. There was one aspect of 
the question that occurred to me, and 
that was this: Already in some of the 
colleges not connected with the Govern- 
ment we have plans for exchanging 
students. That is, a student in junior 
year at Smith College, for instance, ex- 
changes with a student in the corre- 
sponding year at the Sorbonne in France, 
let us say. That system, with the assist- 
ance of the Government, might be used 
very conceivably, it seems to me, so that. 
our people could go to South America 
and learn Portuguese and Spanish, and 
their students come here and learn 
American, increase the cultural relations; 
and by using the exchange system the 
same amount of appropriation, if you 
have Government funds, could be 
stretched a great deal further. This 
Government assistance, if you wish to 
assist them, could bring several students, 
whereas at present you have to pay their 
tuition at much greater expense. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. Under the convention 
with the countries in South America, 14 
of which have ratified, we make ex- 
changes of students and professors along 
the very line you have been speaking. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. May I add 
that from my personal experience I have 
known of authors who went to school in 
England. Some of the best known au- 
thors in Brazil are very influential in 
spreading the British culture. Artists 
who went to the Sorbonne in France have 
been very influential in promoting 
French trade. As long as we are spend- 
ing so much money with the idea of pro- 
moting trade between the two countries, 
it is a good idea for the Government to 
use the student-exchange plan rather 
than to undertake to pay the entire ex- 
penses of a few South American students, 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat sur- 
prised that this particular part of the 
cultural- relations program with South 
America should be attacked on the floor 
of the House. Many times during the 
hearings it was my privilege as chair- 
man of the subcommittee to ask the 
question, “Where will this activity take 
place? What particular groups will be 
the recipients of this particular work on 
the part of your division of the Govern- 
ment?” This was asked concerning the 
taking down to South America of pie- 
tures for the movies which were going 
to be shown in some drawing room some 
place, to which I was very much opposed. 

But anything you can do to carry the 
idea of democracy to the masses, not to 
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the caviar class, but to the bread and but- 
ter eaters, then you ring the bell. I do 
not mean to do something that will be a 
matter of polite discussion in the parlor 
for four or five people, but to carry it to 
the masses. That is the very thing 
that this exchange of students is going 
to do. This is bringing this activ- 
ity to the poor boy—to the boy who is in a 
similar condition in South America—to 
the less fortunate lads upon the streets 
of my city, whose parents I told, “My pic- 
ture has been shown in the window of 
your home. You have not placed it there 
in vain.” 

I want to read from the hearings, page 
446, the following: 

But in many cases the cost of travel pre- 
vents students from taking advantage of these 
fellowships and scholarships. This has been 
the case in connection with the 25 scholar- 
ships offered during the past year by the col- 
leges in the city of New York, 


That is a very case in point. Twenty- 
five scholarships were offered in the city 
of New York and the most worthy boys 
could not take advantage of them be- 
cause they did not have the travel money. 

Reading further: 

The appropriation requested will make it 
possible for students who are well qualified, 
but whose families are not wealthy, to profit 
from these advantages. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is this 
done in connection with the national 
youth program at all? 

Mr. RABAUT. This is done in con- 
nection with the cultural-relations ac- 
tivity. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It occurs to 
me it might be worked out so that you 
could add traveling expense and ex- 
change students under the sponsorship 
of the National Youth Administration. 

Mr. RABAUT, That, of course, is an- 
other subject. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Has there 
been consideration before your committee 
with representatives from the National 
Youth Administration? 

Mr. RABAUT. No; not on this pro- 
gram. 

Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make the charge that the selection of 
airports essential for national defense 
has not been made with that sole objec- 
tive in mind. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RABAUT. To what part of the 
je is the rentleman addressing him- 
self? 

Mr. BOREN. I offered a pro forma 
amendment. If the gentleman wishes 
to insist 

Mr. RABAUT. I am very willing that 
the gentleman talk about this subject, 
but I suggest that we go along in an 
orderly way. The item which the gen- 
tleman wishes to discuss is found on 
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page 42 of the bill, whereas we are now 
on page 30. 

Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed out of order for 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to object. I am merely trying 
to expedite consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the chairman of 
the subcommittee made an announce- 
ment awhile ago relative to proceeding 
out of order, saying he was going to insist 
that Members address themselves to the 
bill. Are we to understand he has dis- 
carded that? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from Oklahoma if there 
is any particular reason for taking up 
this item at this particular time, when 
wd have not yet reached that part of the 
bill? 

Mr. BOREN. I am glad to answer the 
gentleman’s question, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been in the House this afternoon 
with the intention of offering three or 
four amendments which I felt very keen- 
ly should be adopted to reduce a lot of 
unnecessary items in the bill, but after 
making one effort on that score, and hav- 
ing found the sentiment of the House on 
the subject, I felt there was no use in 
continuing to offer these amendments, I 
wanted to save my personal time and 
leave the floor by simply announcing my 
position on the question. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to insist 
on speaking out of order, but the time 


will come when I will insist that we in- 


vestigate the method of selection that 
has been used as indicated, beginning at 
page 599 of the hearings. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. CARTER. Just a moment. I un- 
derstand I have the floor. I reserved the 
right to object to a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. BOREN. I understood I had the 
floor. 

Mr. CARTER. A unanimous-consent 
request was submitted and I reserved the 
right to object, which, as I understand the 
situation, gives me the floor. 

Mr. BOREN. I am willing to accept 
that situation. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection whatsoever to the gentle- 
man’s speaking out of order at this point 
or any other point so far as I am con- 
cerned. All I want to know is what Iam 
to expect. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee announced some time ago that 
from that point on there would be no 
speaking out of order. If the chairman 
now desires to recede from that position, 
it is entirely agreeable to me, but I want 
to know what the program is going to be. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. In order to accommo- 
date my colleague, I will object. 

Mr. CARTER. It is no accommoda- 
tion to me in the least, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma will proceed in order. 

Mr. BOREN. Do I understand my pro 
forma amendment has been declared 
out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
offer the amendment but he must dis- 
cuss the amendment and nothing else. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma will pro- 
ceed in order if he cares to proceed. 

Mr. BOREN. I do not care to pro- 
ceed, Mr. Chairman. I am going to yield 
the floor, but some day I will bring up 
this question of a few cocktails at a bar 
influencing the location of airports sup- 
posedly for national defense. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Riek: Page 32, 
lines 13 and 14, strike out “Department of 
the Interior for the Geological Survey, $50,- 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee a while ago 
made the statement that there was no 
use lecturing anybody here because every- 
body was in favor of economy. We have 
70 Members on the floor and I am now 
going to see whether they are for econ- 
omy. 

If a Member of the House dies and we 
want a funeral sermon preached we do 
not go out and get the Attorney General 
to preach the sermon, we get the Chap- 
lain of the House. If in my own busi- 
ness we wanted somebody to investigate 
minerals we would get a man versed in 
minerals, we would not take the head 
bookkeeper. So in this bill, wanting 
someone to do some geological survey 
work for us in South America we should 
go to the Department of the Interior 
in the Bureau of Mines where they have 
experienced mining engineers, rather 
than expect the State Department to 
look after the minerals necessary to na- 
tional defense. 

Another thing: I would not duplicate 
my work; I would try to simplify it; and 
I would put it all in one department. The 
situation is just this: Last year in the 
Interior Department bill we appropriated 
for this particular purpose. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Not just now. I want to get 
this in the Recorp. 

Mr. Chairman, I quote from the Inte- 
rior Department hearings on the appro- 
priation bill for the current fiscal year, 
1941: 

The work of the Bureau's foreign mineral 
specialist assigned to South America requires 
almost constant traveling to mining and in- 
dustrial centers of all principal South Amer- 
ican countries for the purpose of gathering 
first-hand information not otherwise avail- 
able on production and utilization of mineral 
commodities. 


As I say, we appropriated money for 
this purpose last year in the Interior 
Department. In the justification of the 
Interior Department under the Bureau of 
Mines we have an item for the Foreign 
Mineral Division for this year to do the 
Same work as proposed in this bill: 

To provide the foreign mineral specialist 
with an assistant to speed up surveys of min- 
eral industries in the Western Hemisphere 
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that are of strategic importance to the United 
States; and to expand compilation of statis- 
tics on farm production and international 
trade in minerals other than fuels. 


Now, the Department of the Interior 
is sending men down there to make this 
investigation, and I believe it is a good 
thing; but, in my opinion, it has no place 
in this particular bill in the State De- 
partment. It does not have anything to 
do with this bill or this Department. I 
request that it be put in the Department 
of the Interior bill so that they may ap- 
propriate money to do this work. That 
is businesslike, it is sensible, and it is 
the proper thing to do if you do not want 
duplication. 

I hope the Committee will accept my 
amendment, and we will see that the 
Department of the Interior carries this 
out. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr, Chairman, I feel a 
quorum should be on the floor to consider 
this bill, and I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The . The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ricw]. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to this 
item of $50,000 for the Geological Survey 
that is so exercising my colleague who 
has just preceded me on the floor, may I 
refer the Committee to page 32 of the 
print of the bill, and ask their attention 
particularly to line 6 where we have the 
Department of Agriculture participating 
in this program. That is not in the De- 
partment of State. In line 7, we have 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which is not 
in the Department of State. In line 8 
we have the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which is not in the Department of State. 
We also have the Weather Bureau which 
is not in the Department of State, nor 
the Public Health Service, nor the Office 
of Education, nor the Geological Sur- 
vey, nor the Children’s Bureau, nor the 
Library of Congress, nor the Smithsonian 
Institution. Every last one of them are 
in this bill, and are doing something in 
relation to our activities in South 
America. They all perform services in 
this country, analogous to those they 
will perform in South America, but the 
point is that this is an integrated pro- 
gram of bringing about a better under- 
standing between our country and the 
South and Central American republics, 
so we carry each of these appropriations 
under the State Department. We have 
been given unequivocal assurances by the 
Officials of the Department of State that 
these Departments are neither supple- 
menting nor duplicating the work spe- 
cifically provided for under this appro- 
priation. The whole thing is tied up in 
this program, and why the gentleman 
should single out this particular item in- 
volving the Geological Survey is more 
than I can quite understand. 

Mr. RICH. Just because I am a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee having to do 
with the Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill. I know that Depart- 
ment is doing exactly what you say in 
here you are going to do with that money. 
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They are doing the same thing down 
there, and I want to stop duplication, 
that is all. 

Mr. RABAUT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that they are doing no such thing 
in South America. They are doing it up 
here, but not in South America. 

Mr. RICH. We have been sending men 
down there. We sent them down there 
last year for the same purpose. 

Mr. RABA They must have been 
on vacation. They were not doing this 
work. 

Mr. RICH. Absolutely; they were. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIcH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rien) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The President, in his discretion, may assign 
Officers of the Army or Navy or officers or 
employees of the Treasury Department or 
Federal Works Agency for duty as inspectors 
of buildings owned or occupied by the United 
States in foreign countries, or as inspectors 
or supervisors of buildings under construc- 
tion or repair by or for the United States in 
foreign countries, under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of State, or for duty as 
couriers of the Department of State, and 
when so assigned they may receive the same 
traveling expenses as are authorized for offi- 
cers of the Foreign Service, payable from the 
applicable appropriations of the Department 
of State. 

This title may be cited as the “Department 
of State Appropriation Act, 1942.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, all I want to say to the 
chairman of the committee having 
charge of this bill and to that side of the 
House is this: I do not think you mean 
what you say. There are less than 100 
Members on the floor here. When you 
say you are for economy in government, 
I do not believe it at all, and your vote 
does not show it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Civilian pilot training: For all necessary 
expenses of the Office oi Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics in carrying out the duties, 
powers, and functions devolving upon it pur- 
suant to the authority contained in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
855), including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling 
expenses; operation, maintenance, repair, 
and overhaul of aircraft; hire, maintenance, 
repair, and operation of passenger-carrying 
automobiles; $25,000,000: Provided, That not 
to exceed $210,000 of this amount may be 
transferred to the appropriation “Enforce- 
ment of Safety Regulations, Office of Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics," for expendi- 
ture in connection with payment of salaries 
and travel of aeronautical inspectors engaged 
in supervision and promotion of the safety 
features of the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: On page 
41, line 19, strike out “$25,000,000” and insert 
“$18,000.000.” 


Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an attempt to put the bill back to the 
Budget estimate and save $7,000,000 for 
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something I do not believe contributes 
in the slightest to national defense. May 
I say that the boys who are taking this 
civil-aeronautics training cost the Gov- 
ernment upward of $300 apiece? They 
go through the elementary course; then 
if they go into the Army, they have to 
go through the elementary course again. 

When the committee was considering 
this matter it had hearings on the sub- 
ject. Officers of the Army appeared be- 
fore us and they told the committee— 
pages 678 to 692 of the hearings—that 
after these boys had gone through this 
civil-aeronautics course they started 
them in in the elementary course. 

What is the sense of our doing that sort 
of thing? The Army tried giving these 
boys some credit because of the prelimi- 
nary training they might have had under 
Civil Aeronautics, but found that the 
percentage of failures was so much larger 
than they were used to that they could 
not afford to do it. Then, as they told 
me today when I called them up, they 
miss 33 percent of the training that they 
get under the Regular Army training for 
pilots. They are not anywhere near so 
well fitted to be officers. 

I cannot see the sense of spending all 
this money, calling it national defense, 
and having a program on this scale when 
the Army will not accept and give any 
credit for the amount of time that the 
boys have spent on it. I think it is about 
time for us to stop fooling our money 
away on everything that somebody comes 
along and calls national defense. I am 
willing to go along on things that are 
national defense and for which a case 
can be made, but this certainly does not 
make a case. It is a waste of money. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the gentleman 
recall that in the examination and dis- 
cussion of this matter General Johnson, 
before the committee, said that this was 
a very valuable service and added a great 
deal to the efficiency of the men who went 
into our air service? 

Mr. TABER. The Army will not give 
them any credit, after trying it out. We 
had the Army officers before the defi- 
ciency committee just the other day, and 
they repeated their position. They have 
1,300 of these boys and, with the excep- 
tion of 63, every single one of them has 
been denied any credit; and of these 63 
a larger percentage failed than where the 
Army’s regular course was completed. I 
believe we ought to give the boys who are 
going into the Army the kind of training 
they will need to be pilots in our fighting 
forces instead of giving them the kind 
of training that will not contribute large- 
ly to that end. I cannot find anything in 
here, and I could not get out of General 
Johnson when he appeared before the 
deficiency committee the day before yes- 
terday anything to justify this appropri- 
ation, and I feel that I must oppose it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have been informed 
that the Army and the Civil Aeronautics 
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Authority have agreed that the Army 
shall give the same credit the Navy gives 
at this time. I believe that is 33 hours. 

Mr. TABER. I was told just within 
a half hour that the Army hereafter is 
going to give no credit whatever. We 
were told that in the deficiency com- 
mittee the day before yesterday. I do 
not believe we are at all justified in going 
along with any elaborate program of 
civilian-pilot training under the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, because it does 
not, to my mind, make a substantial con- 
tribution to national defense or to the 
supply of available and useful pilots. 

Mr. KERR. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that our Civil Aeronautics Authority 
program is a useful function? 

Mr. TABER. Insofar as we need to 
train boys who would not otherwise be 
trained as civilian pilots, perhaps yes, 
but when it comes to saying that we 
should have any such elaborate program 
as spending $25,000,000, I believe it is 
absolutely going at it wrong-end-to. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 1 additional 
minute, in order that I may ask him a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Does the gentleman 
know that the planes that are used by 
the Army for training purposes—I want 
the gentleman to weigh these words— 
cost more money than the whole Civil 
Aeronautics Authority training program? 

Mr. TABER. I believe that probably is 
so. I believe it is absolutely necessary, if 
we are going to have the boys trained in 
such a way that they can become suc- 
cessful pilots, to give them the type of 
training the Army is providing, and I 
believe that i- far beyond what is given by 
these people. I do not believe the train- 
ing they get under this program is of a 
type that contributes primarily to build- 
ing successful fighting pilots. For that 
reason, I do not believe we should go 
ahead on such a large scale. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very badly that 
I must rise in opposition to an amend- 
ment offered by my colleague, Mr. TABER, 
the ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know 
that the civilian-pilot-training program 
is real national defense. It was originally 
organized for the purpose of making 
America air-minded, and that was its 
purpose until the emergency arose, 
Now we are crying for Army and Navy 
pilots. Last year, we appropriated $37,- 
000,000 for civilian pilot training. This 
program has proved a great success. 
The C. A. A. came before the Budget 
and asked for $42,000,000 to continue 
this program for the next fiscal year 
because there is great need for pilots, 
not only in our land but the world over. 
The Authority was given an arbitrary 
cut to $18,000,000 by the Budget, which 
would not only disrupt the program but, 
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in my opinion, ruin it entirely and hand- 
icap our desperate effort to turn out 
pilots for national defense. 

I went into great length on this sub- 
ject in my remarks yesterday. I made 
the statement that you would be horri- 
fied if you knew the truth about how 
many fighting pilots have been killed in 
the last 4 months and how desperately 
we are in need and the world is in need 
of pilots. I could tell you today that 
Army experts have told us off the record 
that the time would come when we would 
not quibble over a little argument be- 
tween the Army, the Navy, or some other 
branch of the service relating to national 
defense, and we would have to go to 
civilian life for many of our pilots. We 
would not have to pass legislation stat- 
ing that only 25 percent of our pilots 
need have a college education, but we 
would have to go to civilian life to get 
our potential Rickenbackers and Lind- 
berghs. But the Budget would wreck 
this program by this decrease from 
$37,000,000 to $18,000,000, when the Au- 
thority had asked for $42,000,000. 

What is this program doing? We are 
training pilots in 900 centers in the 
United States and turning out partially 
trained pilots at the rate of 4,000 a 
month. Twenty-two percent of the 
pilots training in our Army today have 
come from the civilian-pilot-training 
program. In a few short months the 
civilian-pilot-training program has 
proved itself a success. 

I know General Johnson. He is my 
intimate friend. He is one of the great - 
est flyers of our time. He is conducting 
@ great program in our Army Aviation 
Corps. He will make Army fiyers from 
these C. A. A. boys. I know something 
about his experience in France. He is 
chief of the training in our Army Air 
Corps. I also know something about 
General Connelly, who is chief of the 
training of our civilian pilots, He is a 
West Pointer, a classmate of General 
Johnson. They are two great men. I 
have also talked to men who are in 
charge of training pilots in the Navy. 
Representatives of these three branches, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
Army, and the Navy, have assured us 
that this is a great program. 

We on the minority side who are 
fighting against excessive expenditures 
would not want to vote for this increase 
if it were not necessary for our defense 
program. Therefore, I ask that the 


amendment be defeated. [Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.) 
Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 


I move to strike out the last two words. 
Mr. Chairman, all this amendment 
does is to cut this appropriation down to 
the Budget request, and since there is not 
a syllable of testimony that you can read 
in the record of an official character from 
either the Navy or the Army Air Corps 
with respect to this appropriation, it can 
be assumed that the Budget request rep- 
resents what the combined civilian, 
Army and Navy aviation advisers of the 
President think about this item. The 
Army does not give any credit at all for 
civilian-pilot training. The Navy gives 
a 33-hour credit, it is claimed in the hear- 
ings, eliminating 43 hours of flying. 
How much did these C. P. T. graduates fly 
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to get 43 hours’ credit with the Navy? 
Somewhere between 75 and 100 hours. 

I started to fly 25 years ago. I have 
been a State aeronautical official, and I 
think I know something about this mat- 
ter. This C. P. T. program has been a 
fake from the start. In 1939 it was of- 
fered as a scheme for providing avia- 
tion and the export plane business a sort 
of W. P. A. under the name of national 
defense. I offered an amendment at that 
time that would have required these 
trainees to agree to go into our armed 
services if the occasion demanded. That 
was defeated. 

What is the situation now? If we are 
to believe the hearings, out of about 
37,000 of these C. P. T. trainees 4,000 
have been coaxed and cajoled and 
pleaded with to volunteer to enter one of 
our services—about one out of nine have 
gone into some form of national-defense 
flying. Of course, the girls, these cuties 
with the shorts on that you see in the 
pictures, they probably could not enlist, 

Here is what Mr. Hinckley said about 
the purpose of this training at page 349 
of the hearings. He compared it with 
studying chemistry and said it was just 
as important and then he went on to say: 

The same is true with aviation; it is essen- 
tial—economically, socially, and politically— 
that the youth of today know something 
about aviation. It makes no difference 
whether they ultimately become real-estate 
operators or engineers. 


Then he says: 


Now, in addition to that, there are a great 
number of them who will go into the military 
service whether we want them to or not. 


So at least with this evidence by Mr. 
Hinckley before us, we can cut this thing 
down to size and in a time of national 
emergency make our subsidized flying 
have something to do with national de- 
fense. While we are carrying on the 
training programs of the Army and the 
Navy that have something to do with 
defense we can cut down this program 
which is denominated by the head of it 
here as being “economically, socially, 
and politically” a nice thing to do. 

We have all been saying here in Con- 
gress that we are going to cut down on 
nondefense expenditures; at least, let us 
trim this one down to the size the 
Budget suggests and not continue this 
social and political activity in times of 
emergency under the fake guise of na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. After a boy receives 
his private license, in order to maintain 
it he must fly a certain number of hours 
per year. Is not that correct? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. HANCOCK. What facilities are 
offered that boy to put in the necessary 
amount of flying? In other words, is it 
possible for the ordinary boy to main- 
tain his license? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I do not think 
it is. That was not the intention of 
this program. The real purpose, when 
this started out, was to get boys and 
girls to rent or buy private planes, and 
cheap private planes, after they re- 
ceived their training so that they would 
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fly around and we would have a lot of 
interest in aviation. Certainly there is 
no reason for continuing this sort of 
subsidized social and political private 
interest in aviation at a time when we 
want thousands of men to go into the 
combat air services. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, May I say to the 
gentleman that I was one of the Mem- 
bers who helped draft the act and I 
heard the evidence and it was not en- 
tirely for civilians, but it was deemed 
important to provide a number of civil- 
jan fliers who could be used for our 
national defense. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is correct as to the alleged purpose of 
this activity. May I say that the phrase 
was used, “A reservoir of pilots for na- 
tional defense.” The gentleman will 
recall that? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. That reservoir 
has run so dry that, according to the 
figures in the hearings, one out of nine 
is volunteering for national defense, and 
that is such a poor reservoir that we 
had better stick to the training systems 
provided for the combat services, and if 
we are to train them, make sure they 
are going to be available for national 
defense. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. Referring 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
who just spoke, and being against the 
amendment, I quote from the hearings, 


from the statement of Commander 


Lynch, in charge of Reserve Aviation, 
Bureau of Navigation, United States 
Navy: 

Mr. Ranaut. Commander Lynch, we asked 
someone to come here this morning to talk 
to us about the civilian pilot-training pro- 
gram under the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. We have been told that we are 
spending a lot of money on this program, 
and that when the boys are sent over to the 
Army and the Navy they are told to forget 
everything they have learned and “listen to 
us.“ We want to know if that is the attitude 
and if there is any reason for that attitude; 
and if it is not the attitude, we want to know 
that. Tell us something about it. 

Commander Lyncu. That is not the atti- 
tude, Mr. Chairman. We are very glad to 
get these boys. Our only complaint is that 
we do not get more of them. If we could get 
10 times as many as we do get, we would be 
very happy to take them. 


That is the answer to the gentleman 
from Ohio, who said there is not a syllable 
of reasoning in the whole thing. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. I feel that this is a 
desperate attempt to destroy the civilian- 
Pilot-training program. The member- 
ship of this House should know that on 
March 1, 468 C. A. A.-trained instructors 
were teaching at Army schools, 27 at 
Navy schools, 117 at Canadian schools, 
and 207 had gone to the air lines as re- 
Placements, As of March 1 the C. A. A. 
program had fed nearly 1,000 civilian 
instructors to other defense activity in 
addition to producing partly trained 
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pilots at the rate of over 4,000 a month. 

Mr. RABAUT. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. We do not take 
statements out of the air, but we bring 
the facts before this body. I further 
quote from the report: 

The safety record obtained in the operation 
of this civilian-pilot-training program is, in- 
deed, a tribute to its management. Out of 
a total of some 40,000 students that have 
been given some form of training, only 17 
fatalities have resulted. During the first 
year of the program there was only 1 death 
out of 10,000 in training, and that fatality 
resulted from a structural failure. 


The whole program is to make America 
air-minded, and if you want to be con- 
vinced about it make a study of the sit- 
uation in Germany, where boys were 
taught to divide a plane, not to divide 
an apple; where they were told, design a 
plane; and they learned to design planes 
at the age of 8 or 9 years and up to 14; 
and from 14 to 18 they joined glider clubs, 
100,000 of them a year. It was at a time 
when power planes were reduced to a 
minimum under the Versailles Treaty. 
Then they entered into the flying game, 
and they produced 25,000 pilots a year; 
and today their record has been written 
in the public press, to the consternation 
of the world. Now, are we going to stand 
in this House and act on the suggestion 
of those who would strike from the bill 
the very funds appropriated for this 
worthy program to make America air- 
minded? Let the committee decide. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for a vote. Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 16, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United Stetes (41 U. S. C. 5) shall not be 
construed to apply to any purchase or 
service rendered for the office of Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics when the aggregate 
amount involved does not exceed $50. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: 
Page 43, line 21, strike out “$50” and insert 
“$100.” 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, acting 
on the advice of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RIıcH], we accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
express thanks to the gracious gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] for 
accepting the amendment, Perhaps a 
little explanation is necessary. My good 
friend the gentleman from California 
(Mr, HinsHAw] and I just got off a plane 
that left Atlanta at 10 o’clock this morn- 
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ing, where we had been in session on 
the Select Committee Investigating Air- 
plane Accidents. As we went up to 
Candler Field at Atlanta we found, after 
the boys who brought us in got gasoline 
and secured the necessary gadgets that 
add to the safety of fiying, that the out- 
lay was in excess of $50, and the result 
was that before we could take off they 
had to hustle around and get some nec- 
essary bids. 

Obviously, speed is one of the things 
that expedites the annihilation of dis- 
tance. When you take 45 minutes to go 
to the Atlanta Airport in the morning, 
you do not want to wait at least an hour 
before you can take off, to have two or 
three people bidding on gasoline and 
bidding on the repairing and checking 
up of the motor. So the reason for offer- 
ing the amendment to provide for a $100 
limitation instead of $50 was to provide 
certain flexibility and latitude for those 
working in the field under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and Civil Aeronautics Board so that this 
matter can be expedited. 

So much for the amendment, and I 
am grateful that the subcommittee saw 
fit to adopt it. But let me say a word 
about the work of the select committee 
which has been in the field for 2 weeks. 
We started at Cincinnati. Last Sunday 
we went to Atlanta and have been there 
this week. Some of the members are 
still there. It has been rather interest- 
ing work. No one can engage in that 
sort of work, do night flying around, and 
checking up some of these airports where 
crashes have taken place, or go out to a 
hospital and interview a great flight man 
like Eddie Rickenbacker, or see the tre- 
mendous amount of aviation interest as 
far as we have gone without recognizing 
the fact that America today is definitely 
air-minded. 

Last Saturday and Sunday at Atlanta 
there were over 1,800 procedures from 
that single field. That means that the 
flight plans that were filed by commer- 
cial air carriers, Army and Navy take-offs 
and itinerants for 2 days, Saturday and 
Sunday, totaled over 1,800 take-offs and 
let-downs. That thing is growing in 
America. You will find it at St. Louis 
and Cincinnati. You will find it at 
LaGuardia Field. You will find it in 
Chicago. You will find it in California. 
You will find it everywhere. Today 
America is definitely air-minded, and 
there is upon Congress a great responsi- 
bility to make certain that every proper 
safety is provided. 

Probably the first component of safety 
is structural certainty of the plane. We 
have gone a long distance in that respect. 
We have set up the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley 
Field and a subsidiary at Moffett Field, at 
Sunnyvale. So all the researches in 
aerodynamics are being made available 
to the industry that it may move forward 
and so perfect the structure of the air- 
planes that there will be no danger of 
structural failure. 

Probably the second component in the 
field of safety would be the pilot. I am 
frankly amazed at some of these pilots 
who have been trained out there. Boys 
who have been at this game a long while, 
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with nerves of steel, most of them under 
30, who take these 25,000-pound ships 
through the air at night and who land 
them, ofttimes under a ceiling of 300 feet, 
bring down a great live cargo of pas- 
sengers and express to the ground with 
almost unerring safety. My hat is off 
to the air-carrier pilots. It is one of the 
amazing things about the development 
of flight in this country. But for the 
two and a half million who flew in 1940, 
and for the 12,000,000 who probably will 
fly, according to estimates, in 1945, I, for 
one, am not going to be niggardly about 
expenditures for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. LApplause.] When you are sit- 
ting up there at an altitude of 4,000 or 
8,000 feet, sometimes above and some- 
times below the clouds, oftentimes the 
radio transmission does not work too 
good, you cannot get the ground station, 
or communication station a hundred 
miles ahead, you somehow hope that 
there will be a paternal sympathy and 
interest in everything that attends this 
whole business of aerial transportation, 
so that not a single stone will be left 
unturned in the direction of safety. 

I believe this civilian-pilot-training 
program is a contribution in that direc- 
tion. I would not expect a youngster to 
learn all that there is to be known about 
the science of aeronautics, but at least he 
gets the feel of the plane. I believe 
everybody who has been in the air will 
know what I mean. When you have 
taken your first flight and she skids off 
this way a little or that way a little, you 
will get just as nervous as can be. After 
awhile the feel comes to you. I believe 
the greatest contribution that the civil- 
ian-pilot-training program can make to 
the whole science of navigation in the air 
is to teach these boys the sense of security 
when they are sitting in the cockpit, 
coursing over the airways, knowing full 
well what a little skid that way or this 
way will do, and knowing also how to 
handle the instrumentalities of radio re- 
ception and transmission, so that they 
feel at home at all times. If that is all 
they learn, I will be satisfied, as far as 
that program is concerned. 

The third factor, of course, in this 
whole field of safety is this question of 
directional aids from the ground. You 
cannot live with the operations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator or the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, examine the 
traffic-control system, see the way in 
which they will pick up planes 200 miles 
out and bring them into port, or pick up 
4 or 5 coming in at the same time, or 
maybe a dozen, creating what you might 
call a bottleneck, and safely stagger them 
one on top of the other 2,000, 3,000, or 
4,000 feet, then have them circle until 
all is in readiness for them to land and 
bring their people down to earth, without 
recognizing the imperative need for the 
best safety aids that can be provided. 

Congress cannot do too much for a 
thing like that, cannot do too much for 
the setting up of all these air controls 
and radio beams where you could put on 
your head phones and catch the “A” sig- 
nal on one side and the “N” signal on the 
other side and know you are flying on 
the course; and I am ready to spend the 
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money that is necessary if it is contin- 
gent on my vote to see that that thing is 
perfected, so that if you never see the 
terrain you will have a sense of security, 
along with the other millions who are 
going to fly in America, because this Na- 
tion is going to take to the air more and 
more. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to say to my 
colleague from Illinois that I am in- 
tensely interested in what he has to say 
in the matter of safety devices, espe- 
cially the radio beam and some of the 
difficulties encountered with it under 
certain atmospheric conditions. I am 
sure the gentleman will be interested to 
know that the subcommittee in this bill 
has provided sufficient funds to continue 
with the ultra-high-frequency beam 
which eliminates static and gives prac- 
tical assurance of continuous wave indi- 
cation at all times. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree that these experiments 
are very good. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Having learned some- 
thing of aeronautics I look back at the 
temerity with which some years ago I 
opposed certain items in the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill; and along 
about that same time I took it on my 
own responsibility to take a little money 
cut of the Weather Bureau appropria- 
tion. Heaven help me, I will never do 
it again as long as I live. I will say 
that to you. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding to me to make an 
observation. Iam delighted to hear the 
gentleman from Illinois, who is a keen 
student of legislation, say what he has 
just said. His support for aeronautics 
will be most helpful. 

I call to the attention of the member- 
ship this afternoon the experiences of 
two men on opposite sides of the aisle, 
one no longer with us, the other still 
here. The late distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Michigan, Carl Mapes, 
was one. I had the opportunity of rid- 
ing with him when he first went into the 
air. It was in a stratoliner test, and we 
were at a height of 22,000 feet. I re- 
member that prior to that time he had 
not looked with favor on many appro- 
priations for aeronautics. After that in- 
teresting flight and as he took additional 
rides and studied the problem, Carl 
Mapes became a strong supporter of 
aviation legislation. On this side of the 
aisle is the gentleman from Missouri, 
CLARENCE CANNON, ranking member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Until 
he took a trans-Atlantic flight he was 
not an enthusiast for the cause of avia- 
tion in this House. From that time he 
became a leader for proper aid to avia- 
tion in its many phases. 

I venture the suggestion that just as 
soon as more Members of this body have 
the opportunity to partake of the ad- 
vantages of travel in the air just that 
soon shall we begin to have needed legis- 
lation on this subject received with great- 
er support. The challenge of aviation 
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increases in this country. Let all of us 
assume our responsibility to adequately 
provide for its growth and carefully study 
its problems. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to my 
friend, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, that he must go further than that. 
I do not believe the gentleman himself, 
I, or anyone else, gets an appreciation of 
what flight means until we have noticed 
how the Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board has been 
operating. For instance, in the matter 
of air-carrier inspectors I was amazed at 
Cincinnati, where we held 4 days’ of 
hearings, to learn that we have but 27 
expert inspectors of air carriers for the 
entire United States and that part of 
Canada in which we run, and that part 
of South America in which we operate. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Twenty-seven expert 
alr- carrier inspectors, most of them 
former pilots who were getting up to that 
age where they knew they necessarily 
had to find themselves another job con- 
stitutes the entire inspection force on the 
Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast, the por- 
tion of our lines that go into Canada 
and South America—in fact for all our 
fiying operations in the Americas. It 
is an outrageous condition when you stop 
to think about it; and as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator fails to disclose 
that problem to the Congress or we fail 
to take cognizance of it they and we are 
derelict in our duty in making proper 
contribution to the whole field of air 
safety. 

The thing sums itself up into these 
few components: First ofall safe struc- 
tures, safe airfields, and skilled pilots, 
adequate ground directions such as 
weather directions or traffic control, and 
so forth; and finally the necessary air- 
ports. Anyone can get one of these 
crates or planes into the air, there is no 
trouble about getting off the ground any 
more. The real responsibility comes 
when you try to bring your plane down 
to earth. There is the danger that en- 
ters into it, and one of the factors ad- 
vanced is adequate airport space. Our 
good friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Hess] sitting over here, was with 
us most of the time that we spent in 
Cincinnati, 

There is a peculiar situation at the 
Cincinnati field, for at one edge of the 
field is a 20-foot levee running along one 
side that bellies out at spots where the 
Little Miami River formerly came in 
from time to time. It just juts out there 
as a great obstruction and constitutes a 
great hazard. The accident that hap- 
pened there on the 10th of March, or 
whenever it was, was the result of some 
gusty weather and a squall. The pilot 
made an excellent landing with his plane, 
but the runway lighting was bad to 
begin with and he could not see the guide 
lights at the far end. He ran off the run- 
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way and bogged down over on the levee, 
crashing up the plane and sending a lot 
of people to the hospital. That could 
happen to any pilot. It could happen to 
any plane. 

There is one thing that the Congress 
can do. It can insist upon certain uni- 
form standards so as to augment in every 
possible physical way those markers and 
those directional signals on the ground 
that will give the captain of a ship every 
opportunity to land it in safety. So I 
say that airports figure largely in the 
scheme of safety. When the select com- 
mittee comes back after making further 
research and examinations, it will have a 
very constructive report to render to the 
Congress. 

Let me pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr, Nichols], chair- 
man of that committee, and to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Pearson], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG], 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HinsHaw]. There is nothing in the 
nature of publicity being sought by the 
committee. The newspapers were a bit 
miffed when we said there would be 
closed hearings. We told them the com- 
mittee, its staff, and a witness would be 
in the room; that we were not out to get 
publicity. This worked beautifully, it 
seems to me, and I am satisfied we will 
make a real constructive contribution 
when the time comes to file the necessary 
preliminary and final reports. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
the gentleman making a survey of the 
number of emergency landing flelds in 
the country? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The committee, in 
my judgment, will not overlook a thing 
that may be conducive to air safety. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. On page 18 of the 
hearings there is a schedule of miles 
flown during the past 5 years, 1936 to 
1941, and the mileage runs something like 
this: 164,000,000, 177,000,000, 227,000,000, 
268,000,000, and 343,000,000 miles. This 
is a rapidly expanding industry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. America is air- 
minded and this will be one of the 
greatest industries within the next few 
years. Once more let me pay my com- 
pliments to Chairman Nichols and the 
members of this committee. He and his 
colleagues are doing an excellent and 
constructive job. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Observations, warnings, and general 
weather service: For necessary expenses in- 
cident to collecting and disseminating mete- 
orological, aerological, climatological, and 
marine information, and for investigations 
in meteorology, climatology, seismology, 
evaporation, and aerology in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, $7,203,000, of which 
not to exceed $1,500 may be expended for 
the contribution of the United States to 
the cost of the office of the secretariat of 
the International Meteorological Committee, 


and not to exceed $10,000 may be expended 
for the maintenance of a printing office in 
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the city of Washington for the printing of 
weather maps, bulletins, circulars, forms, 
and other publications: Provided, That no 
printing shall be done by the Weather 
Bureau that can be done at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office without impairing the 
service of said Bureau. 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor: 
Page 68, line 6, strike out “$7,203,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$7,240,000.” 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered for the purpose of 
restoring $37,000 which was included in 
the Budget estimate for the enlarge- 
ment of weather stations at Billings, 
Mont., and Seattle, Wash. For some 
reason or other, this item, together with 
some other items making up an amount 
for the enlargement of weather bureaus, 
was eliminated from the bill. 

In the hearings it appears at page 278 
that this amount should have been 
included, 

Commander Reichelderfer testified as 
follows: 

For transportation, business, industry, 
commerce, and so on. Our districts in the 
West are too large for the district fore- 
caster to give adequate attention to weather 
conditions in all individual localities, and 
to prepare specific forecasts. 

We have airways weather centers at 
Billings and Seattle at the present time, and 
with this increase we will be able to staff 
those centers so we can organize two new 
districts for service to the general public 
with centers at the same places. 

The Billings district will include Montana, 
North and South Dakota; the Seattle dis- 
trict will include Washington, Oregon, and 
the northern part of Idaho. 

The new districts will benefit not only 
the people within those districts. Adjacent 
districts are thereby made smaller and the 
service accordingly is intensified in these 
other districts that are reduced in size—the 
San Francisco district and the Denver 
district. 


Mr. Chairman, may I state that the 
Billings district covers two very large 
States besides Montana. The mileage 
covered from east to west, I believe, 
would be approximately 1,300 miles, and 
north and south approximately 700 miles. 
Apparently for no reason whatsoever this 
amount was eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am speaking I 
am going to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that 
I have introduced H. R. 62 to prohibit 
the convoying of vessels with supplies to 
war zones. I am doing this upon the 
theory, and it is my judgment, that the 
convoying of ships will mean war, and I 
quote the President of the United States, 
when the lend-lease bill was under con- 
sideration: 

If we did convoy ships, it will start the 
shooting. 


Well, I will say that when the shooting 
starts somebody will be killed—and if it 
is an American boy the fight is on; our 
people would become infiamed, and in we 
would go. It would be a repetition of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
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the gentleman from Montana [Mr, 
O' Cox NOR]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not absolutely 
certain that the remarks of the gentle- 
man were directed to his amendment or 
to the question of convoying ships, 
However, the committee eliminated the 
item referred to for the reason that the 
testimony was to the effect the recom- 
mendation of the Weather Bureau was 
to transfer part of the services now fur- 
nished by the San Francisco and Denver 
districts to Billings, Mont., and Seattle, 
Wash., which would reduce the work in 
the former districts. The committee 
thought that if the work was to be trans- 
ferred the personnel should go with it 
and additional personnel would not 
therefore be required. For this reason 
the appropriation was eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and expenses, detection and prose- 
cution of crimes (emergency): For salaries 
and expenses, during the limited national 
emergency, in the detection and prosecution 
of crimes against the United States; for the 
protection of the person of the President 
of the United States; the acquisition, collec- 
tion, classification, and preservation of iden- 
tification and other records and their ex- 
change with the duly authorized officials of 
the Federal Government, of States, cities, 
and other institutions; for such other in- 
vestigations regarding official matters under 
the control of the Department of Justice and 
the Department of State as may be directed 
by the Attorney General; purchase and ex- 
change not to exceed $135,000, and hire, 
maintenance, upkeep, and operation of mo- 
tor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, to 
be used only on official business; firearms and 
ammunition; such stationery, supplies, floor 
coverings, equipment, and telegraph, tele- 
type, and telephone service at the seat of 
government or elsewhere as the Attorney 
General may direct; not to exceed $3,000 for 
taxicab hire to be used exclusively for the 
purposes set forth in this paragraph and to 
be expended under the direction of the At- 
torney General; transfer of household goods 
and effects as provided by the act of October 
10, 1940 (Public, No. 839), and regulations 
promulgated thereunder; traveling expenses; 
payment of rewards when specifically au- 
thorized by the Attorney General for infor- 
mation leading to the apprehension of fugi- 
tives from justice, including not to exceed 
$100,000 to meet unforeseen emergencies of 
a confidential character, to be expended un- 
der the direction of the Attorney General, 
who shall make a certificate of the amount 
of such expenditure as he may think it ad- 
visable not to specify, and every such certifi- 
cate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the sum therein expressed to have been 
xpended; and including not to exceed $1,059,- 
000 for personal services in the District of 
Columbia; $8,750,000: Provided, That none of 
the funds appropriated herein under the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any civil- 
service employee, except fingerprint classi- 
fiers. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JonEs: On page 
70, in line 13, after “$8,750,000", insert “of 
which $200,000 shall be available exclusively 
to investigate the employees of every de- 
partment, agency, and independent estab- 
lishment of the Federal Government, who are 
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members of subversive organizations or advo- 
cate the overthrow of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and report its findings to Congress.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
prepared this amendment for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the attention of 
the public that after the Dies committee 
published the names of the members 
of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy nothing further was done 
about the matter. The F. B. I. has 
never received or never taken into its 
office the business of further investigat- 
ing those on the Federal pay roll who 
might belong to subversive groups. 

I believe the people of America gen- 
erally have a peculiar way of thinking 
that the problem is solved once the facts 
are exposed. They can all agree that 
it should be done, but the minute the 
facts are before them they say, “Yes, 
I agree with that,” and they go ahead 
and let the solution go. That is just 
what has happened in this case. 

The Dies committee, which has had 
the overwhelming support of this House, 
has done a worthy job in bringing to the 
attention of the public the officials on 
the public pay rolls, paid by the tax 
dollars of the American people, who are 
members of subversive groups, perhaps 
some innocently, but it should be the 
business of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to make sure that nobody is 
working on the inside, high up, perhaps 
in publicity activities. By the way, some 
of the publicity and some of the bro- 
chures that come from the several de- 
partments, especially the new spend- 
lend agencies, reflect the philosophy of 
neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic Party, but rather a policy of 
pinkish hue that nobody would want to 
uphold. 

I hope the House will sustain this 
amendment so that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation will make sure that 
within our own gates, and in the capital 
of this country, subversive activities are 
not being carried on, while millions of 
boys are being inducted by conscription 
into the armed forces and while we 
spend $39,500,000,000 to aid, assist, and 
defend our own Government and to aid, 
assist, and save the alleged democracies 
of the world. Why can we not spend 
$200,000 on the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to make sure that we do not 
lose our form of government from with- 
in? The chance is too big a chance to 
take, not to make someone chargeable 
with this responsibility. 

I sincerely hope that regardless of 
partisanship we will rise to our respon- 
sibility and our duty today and not let 
happen in America what happened in 
several countries of Europe. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The . Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan insist on his point 
of order against the amendment? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I fur- 
ther reserve the point of order so that I 
may have a chance to speak to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, the genial gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] once told 
a delightful story in the well of the 
House about a certain Negro preacher 
who elucidated very eloquently on the 
scriptures each Sunday morning, but he 
did it in glittering generalities, so the 
congregation demanded his resignation 
because he did not get down to brass 
tacks and “specify wherein.” 

The Dies committee for the last 3 
weeks has been taking the floor every 
day, practically, and specifying wherein 
certain labor leaders with Communist 
backgrounds, Communist affiliations, and 
Communist objectives have been influ- 
ential in bringing about strikes in de- 
fense industries, thereby delaying the 
production of defense goods. Names 
have been named and evidence has been 
advanced to show the Communist affilia- 
tions and background of these labor 
leaders in most of these cases. 

About 2 years ago, as a member of the 
Dies committee, I named six employees of 
the Federal Government, holding influ- 
ential positions, who were also active 
officials of the local chapter of the League 
for Peace and Democracy, as it was 
known then. At that time, because I 
named names and “specified wherein,” 
I was accused of trying to smear the 
New Deal. The cartoonists even pic- 
tured me as taking a paint brush and 
painting red paint on the donkey. If 
they had given a true picture, they would 
have painted me as a school teacher with 
a pointer, pointing to the red spots on 
the donkey that the donkey had received 
from close contact with “reds.” That 
would have been a much better presenta- 
tion of the situation. 

About a year later, after a great deal of 
effort, we published a list of 563 employ- 
ees of the Federal Government who were 
members of the local chapter of the 
league. The publication of that list was 
called, if you remember, “a sordid pro- 
cedure.” 

Mr, Chairman, the day has come in 
this defense effort of ours, in view of the 
danger this Nation faces, to “specify 
wherein.” Not only labor leaders with 
Communist backgrounds and Communist 
affiliations but employees of the Federal 
Government with Communist back- 
grounds and Communist affiliations 
should be pointed out and named and the 
evidence produced. It is the purpose of 
this amendment to get the F. B. I., who is 
equipped and staffed for doing that work, 
to undertake that job. I believe this 
Congress and this House should certainly 
vote “aye” on this amendment. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. The Dies com- 
mittee and other committees having pre- 
sented to the President evidence of the 
fact that subversive influences are at 
work among Government employees, is it 
not directly up to the President to settle 
this question? 

Mr. MASON. I will answer the gentle- 
man in this way: The House took action 
on the name of one of those men that I 
named 2 years ago, David Saposs, and 
cut him off the Federal pay roll by action 
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of the House, and I believe that is the 
only way we will be able to separate these 
3 people from the Federal pay 
roll. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Is not that gen- 
tleman back on the Government pay roll? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
talked with other members of the com- 
mittee, and I would like to have the pend- 
ing Jones amendment read again. 

The Clerk again read the Jones 
amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, while 
the amendment could be opposed, I at- 
tempted upon the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jones], who is a 
member of our committee, to obtain from 
Mr. Hoover’s office information concern- 
ing this list that has been referred to by 
the Dies committee, and I have been in- 
formed that they have never seen the list. 
If the gentleman from Ohio would 
change his amendment and make it in 
the sum of $100,000, I would accept the 
amendment as so modified. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the modification of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be so modified and 
the amount reduced, as indicated, to 
$100,000. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones] a question. Is it the 
gentleman’s understanding that under 
his amendment it will be necessary for 
the F. B. I. to investigate every employee 
of the Federal Government? 

Mr. JONES. It is my understanding 
it will only be necessary to investigate 
those who are under suspicion or have 
been reported by the Dies committee or 
by anyone else that they may know of. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. As I heard the 
amendment, it does not so read, and I 
think it would require the F. B. I. to in- 
vestigate every employee of the Govern- 
ment, and there are about 1,000,000 of 
them, which, of course, would be utterly 
impossible under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, due to lack of money. 

Mr. JONES. My amendment refers to 
those who are members of subversive or- 
ganizations or advocate the overthrow of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. If the gentleman is 
satisfied with it, it is all right with me, 
and I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES. I am satisfied with it. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. In fact, I would 
court an investigation by the F. B. I. or 
any other agency of anybody in the Gov- 
ernment service who might be under rea- 
sonable suspicion, but I do happen to 
know that a great many of the employees 
of the Government have already been in- 
vestigated not only by the F. B. I. but in 
many cases by the Naval Intelligence, the 
Army Intelligence, and the Civil Service 
Commission investigatory staff, and it 
would be a waste of money to investigate 
them again. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
what is the status of the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
has been modified and the point of order 
was withdrawn. = 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Does the re- 
serving of a point of order deprive other 
members of the Committee from pressing 
the point of order? 

Mr. TABER. Debate has ensued. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not, I will 
say to the gentleman from New York, 
up to the time it was withdrawn, but the 
amendment has now been modified. Any 
other Member could have renewed the 
point of order at the time it was asked 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. TABER. And debate has ensued 
since then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, I 
will say to the gentleman from New York, 
12 been modified and debate has been 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But no an- 
nouncement was made by the gentleman 
from Michigan that he was withdrawing 
his point of order and I submit that the 
reservation of a point of order was con- 
tinued under that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked 
the gentleman from Michigan if he in- 
sisted on his point of order, and the gen- 
tleman asked for time to consult with the 
gentleman from Ohio; and later on the 
gentleman said he was willing to accept 
the amendment if it was modified and a 
modification of the amendment was 
made by unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I submit that in view of the fact that the 
gentleman did not state he was with- 
drawing the point of order, that permit- 
ted any other Member of the committee 
to insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was manifest 
that there was a withdrawal of the point 
of order when the gentleman agreed to a 
modification of the amendment. At that 
time if the gentleman from New York 
or any other Member had insisted on the 
point of order he would have been within 
his rights; but in view of what has hap- 
pened since that time, with full knowl- 
edge of the committee, that was tanta- 
mount to a withdrawal of the point of 
order and, therefore, any point of order 
now would come too late. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
if I may submit a further point of order, 
in order to modify the amendment, it 
would have to be done by unanimous 
consent, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair put the 
unanimous-consent request, and it was 
not objected to. There was no objection 
so far as the modification of the amend- 
ment was concerned, but the amend- 
ment itself has not been agreed to. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then it would 
not be in order to raise a point of order 
against the amendment at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this time, 
the Chair will state to the gentleman. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones], as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
for 2 minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of our subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Razaut], has 
already indicated that he would object 
to any further remarks out of order. 
Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. Per- 
mit me to say this, so that I shall be in 
order speaking on something that is ger- 
mane to the subject: I had the privilege 
of working in the Department of Justice 
for about 4 years before I became a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and I look back on that 
period in my life with a great deal of 
satisfaction. I think I know whereof I 
speak when I say something about the 
Department of Justice, and I think that 
no amount of money that we might 
entrust with Mr. Hoover would be fool- 
ishly spent. The thing about it is that 
we should not grant him too little money 
with which to do the job that we want 
him to do. I know how Mr. Hoover 
would go about it, and we all know that 
he would go about it in an orderly man- 
ner. He figures things out, and he acts 
with dispatch; and if you give him a job 
to do, it will be well done. 
Permit me now to speak on another 
subject. As the poet says: 
To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language. 


In the wisdom of the House, we have 
decided to take a 10-day recess so that 
the Senate may catch up with us in the 
work that is necessary. We have done 
such a good job that we feel that we can 
be idle for a few days and allow the 
Senate to catch up with us. This is a 
compliment to the fine work which the 
membership of this House has done 
under such able leadership on both sides. 
Mr. Chairman, I represent the most 
beautiful district in the United States. 
{Applause.] At this time of the year 
we have the most abundant and most 
prolific display of azaleas and other na- 
tive flowers. Tomorrow we take a few 
days off to bask in the sunshine of the 
South, in the warmer climate, and I in- 
vite each and every one of you on both 
sides of the aisle, because this is the time 
of love, and we all love each other, to 
come down to the First District of South 
Carolina and see the magnolia gardens 
and the cypress gardens, see Charles- 
ton and Savannah, the Mateeba Gar- 
dens, Middleton Place Gardens, Summer- 
ville, Walterboro, and the countless other 
garden spots that are too numerous to 
recount; and all of us will be as happy 
as a lark to have you come. 

Mr. HOUSTON. And I suppose you 
will still be happy to charge us $2 to 
get in the gardens. 

Mr. RIVERS. Oh, I will be very glad 
to pay for the gentleman’s entrance, and, 
in fact, I will pay his fare and that of 
his family if they will only come down. 
CApplause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

Salaries and expenses, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service: For all expenses, not 
otherwise provided for, necessary for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the laws re- 
lating to immigration, naturalization, alien 
registration, and Chinese exclusion; includ- 
ing personal services in the District of Colum- 
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bia and elsewhere; care, detention, mainte- 
nance, transportation, and other expenses in- 
cident to the deportation, removal, and ex- 
clusion of aliens, and persons subject to the 
Chinese exclusion laws, in the United States 
and to, through, or in foreign countries; pay- 
ment of rewards; purchase, exchange, and 
rental of typewriters, adding machines, and 
other labor-saving devices, including electric 
typewriting machines; traveling expenses, in- 
cluding attendance at meetings concerned 
with the purposes of this appropriation; pur- 
chase (including exchange), hire, mainte- 
nance, and operation of motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles, boats, and aircraft; 
fire arms and ammunition; lawbooks, books 
of reference, and periodicals, including the 
exchange thereof; refunds of head tax, main- 
tenance bills, immigration fines, and other 
items properly returnable; mileage and fees 
of witnesses subpenaed on behalf of the 
United States; operation, maintenance, re- 
modeling, and repair of buildings and the 
purchase of equipment incident thereto; and 
allowances (not exceeding $1,700 for any one 
person) for living quarters, etc., as authorized 
by the act of June 26, 1930 (5 U. S. C. 118a), 
$15,800,000: Provided, That the Attorney Gen- 
eral may transfer to, or reimburse, any other 
department, agency, or office of Federal, State, 
or local governments, funds in such amounts 
as may be necessary for salaries and expenses 
incurred by them in rendering authorized as- 
sistance to the Department of Justice in con- 
nection with the administration and enforce- 
ment of said laws: Provided further, That not 
to exceed $200,000 of this appropriation may 
be expended for the employment of personnel, 
exclusive of attorneys, without regard to the 
Civil Service Act and regulations: Provided 
further, That the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization may contract with 
officers and employees for the use, on official 
business, of privately owned horses: Provided 
further, That section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not be construed to apply to 
any purchase or service rendered for the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service in the 
field when the aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed $50. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
contained in lines 2 to 6 on page 72 as 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, so that 
all of the necessary language shall go out, 
I make the point of order to the language 
on page 72, beginning with the word 
“Provided” in line 2, down to and includ- 
ing the word “regulations” in line 6, being 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to be heard upon the point of order. The 
committee realizes that a point of order 
will lie against this particular language, 
but there is a reason why the committee 
felt the language should be incorporated 
in the bill. This language deals with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
There is a set-up in this Service of 200- 
odd field-service employees, to work on 
the 5,000,000 alien-registration cards. 
The idea is to have someone do this alien 
work who at least has a sympathetic 
approach to the alien problem. It will 
require a person who is able to speak the 
language of the alien, and we felt it is 
such an activity that you cannot just put 
your hand in a hat and draw somebody 
out who is competent to do this work 
simply because he happens to have passed 
the civil-service examination. The lan- 
guage, of course, is subject to the point 
of order. The alien problem is one that 
has been kicked around this country for 
a great many years. It should not be 
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‘settled by the police department or by 
investigators for the F. B. I., but by a 
special staff properly equipped and hav- 
ing in its personnel individuals with a 
sympathetic understanding of the alien 
situation. In that way proper contact 
would be made with the alien and this is 
desirable in view of the alien registration, 
since nearly 5,000,000 have been regis- 
tered. This is a problem of contact and 
understanding rather than a police 
problem. 

The alien registration far exceeded the 
number that was expected to be regis- 
tered. It exceeded it by over a million. 
In view of the fact that we have almost 
five million of them, we felt that the ap- 
proach by the proper parties with the 
necessary qualifications and sympathy 
toward the problem was necessary. 
Those that are undesirable should be put 
aside. Those that are of a caliber that 
we would welcome to our midst should 
be taken in. That is the reason for this 
Janguage in the bill. It is all well and 
good for you to strike it out. It is all 
well and good if you are playing around 
with the alien problem, but if you are 
downright sincere about it, you should 
leave this language in the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. The gentleman calls 
attention to the fact that approximately 
5,000,000 aliens are residing in the Unit- 
ed States. I should like to call attention 
also to the fact 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
is not arguing the point of order. He is 
making a speech on the merits of the 
language and not presenting to the Chair 
an argument with reference to the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] will pro- 
ceed in order and confine his remarks to 
the point of order. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman has 
yielded to me. 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It has been found 
that only 21 percent of the 5,000,000 
aliens 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman is 
not proceeding in order. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman has not completed 
his statement. The Chair cannot tell 
whether he is proceeding in order or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was 
trying to ascertain whether the gentle- 
man was discussing the point of order 
or not. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I did not realize 
that I was getting into a point of order 
when I asked the gentleman to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
was not reserved. The gentleman made 
a point of order. So it would be im- 
proper for either of the gentlemen to 
discuss the merits of the language, but 
only the question of the point of order, 
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Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RasBauT] desire to be heard further on 
the point of order? 

Mr. RABAUT. No, Mr. Chairman, ex- 
cept to say that I was explaining the at- 
titude of the committee. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
must be disposed of first. 

A point of order has been made against 
the language contained, on page 72, be- 
ginning in line 2, with the word “pro- 
vided” and ending in line 6, with the 
word “regulations,” which language reads 
as follows: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $200,- 
000 of this appropriation may be expended 
for the employment of personnel, exclusive of 
attorneys, without regard to the Civil Service 
Act and regulations. 


Evidently that provision of the bill is, 
in effect, a repeal of existing law and is 
therefore legislation and cannot be en- 
grafted upon an appropriation bill. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
concedes the point of order. The Chair 
holds, in compliance with the rule, that 
the point of order is good and should be 
sustained, and it is sustained. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to take 
5 minutes, but in reply to what was said 
by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RazauT], I want to say to the House again 
that it is my intention to scrutinize care- 
fully every appropriation bill brought in 
this session, and to make a point of order 
against any civil-service excpption where 
I think it will lie. 

The general civil-service law provides 
for just such matters as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] has re- 
ferred to, in that it gives the right to the 
President of the United States to make 
exemptions wherever a case is made out. 
If they need any people in connection 
with this alien problem, who cannot 
properly be secured through the civil- 
service procedure, I am sure they will 
find the President willing to listen to 
them and to issue an order for the neces- 
sary exemptions, 

I therefore want the House to under- 
stand that it is my purpose to continue 
to make these points of order against 
this kind of exemption, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding to me. I want to fol- 
low through the thought I was express- 
ing when the point of order was made 
when the gentleman from Michigan was 
speaking. Of the 5,000,000 aliens in the 
United States today, we are led to believe 
by a study of figures that only 21 per- 
cent of that number have even signified 
their intention of becoming citizens of 
the United States. Certainly only 21 per- 
cent making declaration of intention to 
become citizens brings a problem before 
us. It is found also that on the average 
those people have lived in the United 
States for 14 years. 

Mr. RAMSPECK, I was not familiar 
with those facts, but I do think we have 
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a rather serious problein on our hands to 
deal equitably with this question. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MASON. From my own experi- 
ence, I know that a large percentage of 
those that have not applied are so old 
and their educational qualifications are 
so lacking that they could not meet the 
requirements. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I really know very 
little about the alien question and am not 
attempting to discuss that particular 
question. I do think, however, that we 
ought to deal with it as intelligently as 
we can and as sympathetically as we can; 
but at the same time with the purpose in 
mind of protecting the United States of 
America first, last, and always. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of directing a 
query to the members of the committee 
with reference to the rather peculiar sit- 
uation in regard to the Bridges hearing 
that was conducted berore Judge Landis. 

The able ranking member on the mi- 
nority side yesterday put into the Recorp 
the statement that appears in the hear- 
ings with reference to the Harry Bridges 
case, and I want to quote to you a state- 
ment that appears in the report of the 
committee: 


The committee developed testimony in the 
course of the hearings indicating that some 
of the witnesses in the Harry Bridges case 
had perjured themselves in testimony given 
before Mr. Landis at the time he conducted 
his investigation and hearing. It now de- 
velops, however, that it will be impossible to 
prosecute those witnesses for such perjury 
because of the fact that under the power of 
appointment given Mr. Landis he did not 
have authority to administer oaths. The 
committee is not advised as to who is re- 
sponsible for such a grossly inexcusable over- 
sight, but whoever was responsible should be 
brought to account. 


My query is this: Is this where the 
matter is going to end, here in the com- 
mittee hearings and committee report? 
Or is the committee going to follow this 
through and see that those who are re- 
sponsible are brought to account? I ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee this 
question. 

Mr. RABAUT. It is up to the F. B. I.; 
it is not up to the committee. All we do 
is to take the hearings. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I think 
the chairman of the subcommittee agrees 
with me that we are all very happy that 
the Bureau of Immigration and Natural- 
ization has been transferred to the Justice 
Department out of the Department of 
Labor; but I should like to know if the 
committee intends to pursue this question 
further, or do we let the matter drop 
right here? 

Mr. RABAUT. We do not do any pur- 
suing. The committee brings to the 
House what occurs before the committee, 
and the House can take such notice of it 
as it wants to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Can 
the chairman suggest any action the 
House may take? 

Mr. RABAUT. I may say also that 
such matters as are placed in the report 
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by the committee are placed there as 
notice to the departments concerned. 
This particular reference will come to 
the attention of the law-enforcement 
agency. Other matters will come to the 
attention of other departments involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. We 
are very happy to know that the F. B. I. 
is now conducting an investigation of a 
rather undesirable alien, and I hope he 
does not remain much longer in the 
country. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

1 ANDERSON of California. I 
eld. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman that the country heaved a sigh 
of relief when the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization was taken out 
of the Department of Labor. It will 
now become something that can really 
function without the manacles that have 
been tied around it; but is the gentle- 
man so optimistic as to believe that 
Harry Bridges will be deported? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I will 
say to the gentleman that I am not that 
optimistic, but I live in hope. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman that I do not think Australia 
will take Harry Bridges back, that he 
will be with us a long time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I do 
not care where he is sent just so long 
as he is sent out of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
officials and employees of the Federal judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$862,000: Provided, That the compensation 
of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges shall be fixed by the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts in accordance with the com- 
pensation schedules of the Classification Act 
of 1923 (as amended), judges’ secretaries 
being classified in the senior clerical grade 
and law clerks in the senior subprofessional 
grade: Provided further, That none of this 
fund shall be used for the pay of a law 
clerk appointed by a district judge unless 
the senior circuit judge of the circuit (the 
District of Columbia being considered a cir- 
cuit) in which the district where the clerk 
is needed, is situated, shall certify to the 
necessity of the appointment: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed three law clerks to 
district judges shall be appointed in any 
one circuit. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Ranaur: Page 93, strike out all of the para- 
graph beginning in line 24 extending down 
to and including line 15, on page 94, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
officials and employees of the Federal judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$862,000: Provided, That the compensation of 
secretaries and law clerks of circuit and dis- 
trict judges shall be fixed by the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, except that the 
salaries of judges’ secretaries shall be that of 
the senior clerical grade and salaries of law 
clerks shall be that of the senior subprofes- 
sional grade: Provided further, That none of 
this fund shall be used for the pay of a law 
- clerk appointed by a district judge unless the 
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senior circuit judge of the circuit (the Dis- 
trict of Columbia being considered a circuit) 
in which the district where the clerk is 
needed is situated shall certify to the neces- 
sity of the appointment: Provided further, 
That not to exceed three law clerks to district 
judges shall be appointed in any one circuit.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. LUTHER A. Jonnson, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4276) making appro- 
priations for the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Federal judici- 
ary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Baldridge, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 4124) entitled “An act making 
deficiency and supplemental appropria- 
tions for the national defense for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
other purposes;“ and that the Senate 
agrees to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the amendment of 
the Senate, No. 25, to said bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
Senate Document No, 35, current session, en- 
titled “Investigation of Concentration of Eco- 
nomic Power.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS]? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include a let- 
ter from E. W. Tinker, of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CULKIN]? 

There was no objection, 

(Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] may be 
permitted to extend his own remarks in 
the Record and to include a statement 
on raw sugar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks I 
made on the 5th of February, which I 
have not printed, may take their regular 
place in the permanent RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include a 
resolution of the Polish Army Veterans 
of America with respect to aid to Poland, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. LESINSKI]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks at this point in the 
Record and include a weekly traffic bul- 
letin on the Tennessee River, prepared by 
the River Transportation Division, Com- 
merce Department of the T. V. A., dated 
March 24, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. STARNES]? 

There was no objection. 

NAVIGATION ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, with a minimum 6-foot chan- 
nel available from Paducah, Ky., to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., a distance of 464 
river miles, and before the development 
of general-use terminals, the improved 
Tennessee River has already developed 
important new long-haul freight traffic 
in petroleum products, grain, pig iron, 
and automobiles, all of which are ex- 
pected to be continuing movements, 
These are in addition to movements in 
forest products, iron and steel, sand and 
gravel, brick, clay, coal and coke, ce- 
ment, machinery, cotton, and fertilizer 
materials. River freight in 1939 reached 
91,000,000 ton-miles, breaking the all- 
time record prior to T. V. A. improve- 
ment by more than 20,000,000 ton-miles, 
and the traffic in 1940 was considerably 
in excess of 100,000,000 ton-miles. 
These figures represent increases of 30 
percent for 1939 and at least 45 percent 
for 1940, in comparison with 1935, the 
best year ever experienced previously. 
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The freight movement of the 91,000,- 
000 ton-miles reported in 1939 was made 
up of these general classifications: Pe- 
troleum products, 33.3 percent; forest 
products, 25.7 percent; sand and gravel, 
22.6; grain, 2.9; and miscellaneous, 14.5. 

An outstanding development in the 
1940 increase was the beginning of the 
movement of automobiles in December, 
when 130 cars were loaded onto a barge 
at Evansville, Ind., and shipped 500 miles 
via the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers to 
Guntersville, Ala., for overland distribu- 
tion to Alabama and Georgia points. 
The second shipment of 117 cars arrived 
at Guntersville on January 25, 1941. 

In 1939, 1,115,000 tons of freight moved 
on the Tennessee; in 1940, preliminary 
estimates indicate that more than 2,000,- 
000 tons moved, an increase of 90 percent 
over 1939. The 1940 tonnage through 
November, as itemized by the United 
States Army Engineer Department, is as 
follows: 

Brick, 2,100; cement, 475; Clay, 24,590; 
coal, 4,070; coke, 6,835; construction 
equipment, 6,974; cotton, 625; gasoline, 
77,011; grain, 27,554; gravel, 835,186; pig 
iron, 10,493; scrap iron, 1,025; kerosene, 
5,373; barged logs, 863; rafted logs, 250; 
lumber, 33,401; machinery, 685; poles, 
6,301; sand, 670,535; fabricated steel, 
3,342; steel products, 735; structural steel, 
2,400; stone, 100,000; railroad ties, 75,894; 
others, 1,461. 

Additional tonnage which moved on the 
river in December, as estimated, is as 
follows: Automobiles, 165; clay, 300; coke, 
500; gasoline, 8,000; grain, 3,500; pig iron, 
2,000; steel, 200; forest products, 3,500; 
sand and gravel, 100,000; others, 1,000. 

In the past 2 years some 60,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline has been barged from 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers to Ten- 
nessee River points. The barge rate is 
about 30 percent of the rail freight rate, 
and the savings from the Ohio River to 
Chattanooga amount to about 2 cents 
a gallon. Late in 1939 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permitted the 
~ railroads to reduce their rates on petro- 
leum products moving from the New 
Orleans-Baton Rouge group to points on 
the portion of the Tennessee River that 
has been made navigable. Two of the 
major oil companies have constructed 
terminals at Perryville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Sheffield, Decatur, and Gun- 
tersville, Ala. Grain is barged from St. 
Louis to Chattanooga at about 50 percent 
of the rail freight rate, a saving that has 
amounted to as much as $6,500 in a 
single shipment. The first movement of 
130 automobiles to Guntersville in De- 
cember 1940 was accomplished at a sav- 
ing estimated at $2,000. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has utilized the river as 
one of the means of transporting mate- 
rials and machinery at substantial savings 
in money. 

While there are private terminals for 
oil, grain, sand and gravel, forest prod- 
ucts, and other commodities on the Ten- 
nessee River, public-use terminals are 
limited and for the most part consist of 
rail inclines. To meet the requirements 
of a traffic that is already growing despite 
the inadequacy of terminal facilities, 
representatives of Tennessee River com- 
munities formed in June 1940 the Ten- 
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nessee Valley Waterways Conference in 
the interest of developing a unified ter- 
minal system. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is cooperating in technical 
and advisory capacities. 

A plan of development for the system 
of terminals, as adopted by the water- 
ways conference, involving financial aid 
by the States of Tennessee and Alabama, 
is to be presented to the Tennessee and 
Alabama State administrations for con- 
sideration and approval. 

Today, with the development as yet 
incomplete, the Tennessee River is navi- 
gable the year around to a minimum 
depth of 6 feet the entire 464 miles be- 
tween Paducah, at the mouth, and Chat- 
tanooga. The navigable channel now 
actually extends 65.8 miles upstream 
from Chattanooga to the site where 
Watts Bar Dam is being built. From 
Pickwick Landing to Watts Bar, 323.2 
miles, the portion of the river for which 
dams are completed and functioning for 
navigation, the complete standard 9-foot 
channel is already available except for a 
few short strips where channel depth is 
still to be increased, principally by dredg- 
ing. The further remaining develop- 
ment of the Tennessee for navigation 
consists of three dams under construc- 
tion: First. Kentucky Dam will provide 
the 9-foot channel for a distance of 184.3 
miles on the lower river to Pickwick 
Landing Dam. This is the longest navi- 
gable channel provided by any dam of 
the Authority. Second. Watts Bar Dam 
will extend the 9-foot navigable channel 
72.4 miles from the upstream limit of the 
Chickamauga Reservoir to Fort Loudoun 
Dam. Third. Fort Loudoun Dam will 
carry the channel the remaining 45.7 
miles to Knoxville, Tenn., linking into 
the navigation system one of the prin- 
cipal areas for the origination and re- 
ceipt of river freight. Completion of the 
9-foot channel through the entire 650 
miles of the Tennessee’s length is sched- 
uled for 1945, when Kentucky Dam will 
be completed. 


The improved Tennessee River will be 
capable of handling a minimum of 10,- 
000,000 tons of freight a year for the en- 
tire length of the waterway with ease 
and economy. In the World War conges- 
tion of transport was one of the main 
obstacles to the mobilization of the Na- 
tion’s resources. The Tennessee River 
channel will provide a means of trans- 
porting large amounts of defense ma- 
terials, releasing a proportionate amount 
of rail equipment to haul the materials 
for which the railroads are the most ef- 
ficient means of transportation. 

I invite the attention of the House to 
the Weekly Traffic Bulletin, Tennessee 
River, prepared by the River Transporta- 
tion Division, Commerce Department, 
T. V. A., dealing with shipments on the 
Tennessee River for the weeks of March 
24 and 31, respectively. These reports 
will show in a striking manner the di- 
versity of the cargoes being handled on 
the Tennessee River. They also speak 
eloquently of a growing two-way traffic 
which will tie the Tennessee Valley re- 
gion to the Ohio River Valley, the Great 
Lakes region, the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri, and the Gulf area, 

The reports follow: 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC BULLETIN, TENNESSEE RIVER 
(Prepared by River Transportation Division, 
Commerce Department, T. V. A., March 24, 

1941) 

Another new movement comes to the Ten- 
nessee. On March 22, a shipment of soda 
ash, towed by the Anita D, of New Orleans, 
entered the river en route to the new alumi- 
num plant of the Reynolds Metals Co., under 
construction near Sheffield, Ala. This ship- 
ment of about 1,300 tons, loaded into barges 
at Lake Charles, La., moved to the Tennessee 
by way of the Gulf Coast Intracoastal Canal 
and the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 

The Betty Gardner, of the Roberts Towing 
Co., arrived at Guntersville, Ala., March 21 
with another shipment of approximately 120 
automobiles. The cars, which were loaded 
onto barge at Evansville, Ind., were for dis- 
tribution throughout northern Alabama and 
Georgia. 

Four barges of Gulf gasoline, towed by 
the Destrehan, entered the river on March 18, 
This gasoline was unloaded at terminals of 
the Gulf Refining Co., located at Perryville, 
Tenn., and Sheffield and Guntersville, Ala., 
for distribution into the adjoining regions. 

The Clyde, of the Arrow Transportation 
Co., passed Wilson Dam March 21, with two 
heavily loaded barges of pig iron. This pig 
iron, originating in the Birmingham district, 
was transferred from rail to barge at Decatur, 
Ala., for shipment downstream to the Ohio 
River. 

On March 22 the Tennessee No. 3, of the 
Clifton Towing Co., passed Wilson Dam en 
route downstream with 2 barges of forest 
products. The shipment, composed of almost 
a half million feet of pine timber, is from 
Town Creek in the Guntersville Reservoir 
and is destined for Paducah, Ky., where it 
will be transferred to rail. Since the opening 
of the Guntersville Lock to navigation in 
January 1939, 11 landings have been estab- 
lished on the shores of the Guntersville 
Reservoir, where forest products are loaded 
onto river craft. 
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(Prepared by River Transportation Division, 
Commerce Department, T. V. A., March 
31, 1941) 

The Betty Gardner of the Roberts Tow- 
ing Co. entered the Tennessee River on 
March 28, towing a barge of automobiles 
and two barges of coke. The cars will be 
unloaded at Guntersville, Ala., for distribu- 
tion into the Southeast. The coke is for the 
T. V. A. Fertilizer Plant at Wilson Dam, 
Ala, 

A barge of Texaco gasoline, under tow of 
the Louis Igert, Jr. having entered the 
Tennessee River on March 28, arrived at des- 
tination, Sheffield, Ala., on March 30. This 
gasoline is being unloaded into storage tanks 
of the Texas Co. for distribution into the 
adjoining region, 

The Clyde, of the Arrow Transportation 
Co., passed Johnsonville, Tenn., this morn- 
ing headed upstream with a barge of grain. 
This grain will be unloaded at the O. J. 
Walls Elevator, Guntersville, Ala., for reship- 
ment by land to Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
other points in the region. 

Two barges of Gulf gasoline, towed by the 
Bull Frog, of Lea River Lines, passed Savan- 
nah, Tenn., early today en route to one or 
more of the Gulf Refining Co.’s distribu- 
tion terminals located at Sheffield, Decatur, 
and Guntersville, Ala. 

Four additional barges of gasoline, under 
tow of the Destrehan, passed the Kentucky 
Dam today headed upstream to terminals 
of the Gulf Refining Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
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verse written by a constituent, Col. 
Roger Wood, of Leesburg, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Davis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]? f 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order I had for 20 minutes 
today may be vacated and that I may 
have the same time on Monday, April 14. 

The . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Casey]? 

There was no objection. 

SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
NATIONAL-DEFENSE MIGRATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts I 
submit a privileged resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 172 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 113 of the present Congress, 
incurred by the Select Committee to Investi- 
gate National Defense Migration not to ex- 
ceed $25,000, including expenditures for 
the employment of clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers authorized by such committee conduct- 
ing such investigation and study or any 
part thereof, signed by the chairman of the 
committee and approved by the Committee 
on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held 
in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. The head of each executive depart- 
ment is hereby requested to detail to said 
committee such number of legal and expert 
assistants and investigators as said com- 
mittee may from time to time deem neces- 
sary. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
has the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. I move the previ- 
ous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MARGARET McLAUGHLIN 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 173 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to 
Margaret McLaughlin, widow of Edward J, 
McLaughlin, late an employee of the House, 
an amount equal to 6 months’ salary com- 
pensation, and an additional amount not 
to exceed $250, to defray funeral expenses 
of the said Edward J. McLaughlin, 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on two occasions, 
and in one extension to include certain 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
just desire to make a brief announce- 
ment that a week from Monday, on April 
14, several bills from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia will be called up 
for consideration, but I understand they 
are not controversial bills. I make this 
statement for the Recor so that Mem- 
bers may be advised that nothing else 
will be considered on that day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not suppose that at this time the gentle- 
man can tell us about the program for 
the remainder of that week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam sorry, but I 
am unable to do so. I know of nothing 
else now. I wanted to make this an- 
nouncement so that Members might gov- 
ern themselves accordingly for that day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wonder if the gentleman could give 
notice to the whips 4 or 5 days before 
we reconvene as to just what may be 
expected, so that the Members may be 
informed and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I should be very 
glad to do so. I do not know of any 
measure to come up on Tuesday that 
will be controversial. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and I may 
have an understanding that on Monday 
and Tuesday nothing controversial will 
be considered. On Monday, April 14, I 
shall be in a better position to tell as to 
the program for later in the week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
chances are it will be Wednesday before 
anything of a controversial nature is 
taken up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May I 
ask the gentleman if the Members had 
better come back next week in the event 
an emergency should arise then? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is one of 
those “if” questions, as the President 
would say. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
understand, of course, that if an emer- 
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gency does arise the program is subject 
to change. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I add my as- 
surance to that of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders to the Members of the 
House that the measures to be called up 
by the Committee on the District of Co< 
lumbia on Monday, April 14, are neces- 
sary in that Congress must allow the busi- 
ness of the District of Columbia to go 
forward, but the bills are not contro- 
versial. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If they are con- 
troversial, I assure the Members they will 
not be called up. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I assure the gentle- 
man they are not controversial. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have an un- 
derstanding to that effect? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; and I always 
keep my understandings with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But I have to 
keep my agreements with the Members 
of the House, 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve the minority leader ought to be in- 
formed that on Monday I have a special 
order to address the House for 20 min- 
utes, and I am sure a great many Mem- 
bers will be here to listen to my remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
have no objection to that. We will have 
a quorum then. 

READING OF JEFFERSON'S FIRST 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to order of 
the House of March 19, 1941, the Chair 
designates the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON] to read Jeffer- 
son’s first inaugural address on Monday, 
April 14, 1941. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WELCH (at the 
request of Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT) , for 2 weeks, 
on account of official business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a couple of newspaper articles 
and an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
safety of life at sea. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

REFERRED 

A concurrent resolution of the Senate 

of the following title was taken from the 
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Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 


S. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorlzung the printing of additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 35, current ses- 
Sion, entitled Investigation of Concentra- 
tion of Economic Power;” to the Committee 
on Printing. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 4124. An act making deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 6. An act for the relief of Maude Wilcox; 
S8. 86. An act for the relief of Worth Galla- 


S. 192. An act for the relief of the Johnson 
Flying Service, Inc.; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtyman and Mrs. B. H. Russell; 

S. 246. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Jesus Leyvas; 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Hilda C. 
Allstrom; 

S. 282. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Lindrud; 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt; 

S. 302. An act for the relief of Clayton W. 
Curtis; 

S. 304. An act for the relief of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co.; 

S. 307. An act authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; 

S. 319. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Bowen, Willie W. Hudson, and John L. 
Walker; 

S. 417. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; 

S. 429. An act for the relief of Mattie E. 
Baumgarten; 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Addie 


Myers; 

S. 431. An act for the relief of Mabel Foote 
Ramsey; 

S. 433. An act to relieve disbursing officers, 
certifying officers, and payees in respect of 
certain payments made in contravention of 
appropriation restrictions regarding citizen- 
ship status; 

S. 441. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; 

S. 527. An act for the relief of Ernest H. 
Steinberg; 

S.706. An act for the relief of Blanche W. 
Stout; 

S. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; 

S. 780. An act for the relief of M. Seller & 


S. 791. An act for the relief of Dan A. 
Tarpley, Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarp- 
ley; 

S. 933. An act for the relief of John Mc- 
Alister, Inc.; 

S.957. An act for the relief of Glen E. 
Robinson, doing business as the Robinson 
Marine Construction Co.; 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution affirming and 
approving nonrecognition of the transfer of 
any geographic region in this hemisphere 
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from one non-American power to another 
non-American power, and providing for con- 
sultation with other American republics in 
the event that such transfer should appear 
likely; and 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the inter-American coffee agreement, signed 
at Washington on November 28, 1940, and 
for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock p. m.), pursuant to House 
Concurrent Resolution 26, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 14, 1941, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on Friday, 
April 4, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., in room 328, 
House Office Building, to consider H. R. 
1037, to establish a national land policy 
and to provide homesteads for actual 
farm families. Open hearing. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 
123 (identical resolutions), relating to 
payment of royalties for use abroad of 
American patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, secret formulas, and processes. 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 
8 of the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, 
as amended, so as to preserve the rights 
of authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes, 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents) , previously sched- 
uled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have been 
Postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 1941, 
and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 10 a. m. 
each day. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, new House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund, and H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
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395. A letter from the executive assistant 
and budget officer, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, transmitting Seventh Annual Report, 
Federal Housing Administration (H. Doc. No. 
162); to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

396. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting certain 
amendments of certain estimates of appro- 
priations included in the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1942 for the legislative establishment, 
Architect of the Capitol, involving an increase 
of $1,600 (H. Doc. No. 163); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

397. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting the annual report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1940, and the annual report 
of the Register of Copyrights for the same 
period; to the committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under caluse 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. TOLAN: Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens. House Resolutions 63 and 629 (76th 
Cong.) and House Resolution 16 (77th Cong.). 
Resolutions to inquire into the interstate mi- 
gration of destitute citizens, to study, survey, 
and investigate the social and economic 
needs and the movement of indigent persons 
across State lines; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 369). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRANGER: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3987, A bill to provide relief for, 
and to promote the interests of, the land- 
owners on the Uintah Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Utah, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 370). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Public Lands, H. R. 69. A bill to author- 
ize the adjustment of land-ownership lines 
within the General Grant grove section of 
the Kings Canyon National Park, Calif., in 
order to protect equities established by pos- 
session arising in conformity with a certain 
survey, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 375). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4083. A bill to 
enlarge the powers of the property clerk of 
the Police Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia to dispose of property coming into 
his possession; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 377). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4131. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
378). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 172. Resolution author- 
izing the expenses to conduct the investiga- 
tion authorized by House Resolution 113; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 379). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 173. Resolution granting 
a gratuity to Margaret McLaughlin; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 380). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 4. 
A bill to provide more adequate compensation 
for certain dependents of World War veterans, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 381). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, 

Mr. RAMSAY: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1541. A bill for 
the relief of Jacques Hailpern, Max Hall- 
pern, and Sally Hailpern Zoharia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 871). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMSAY: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 1542. A bill for 
the relief of Adolf Leon and his wife Felicia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 372). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H.R. 2716. 
A bill for the relief of Karl Eduard von Viet- 
inghoff-Scheel; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 873). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H. R. 3810. 
/ bill for the relief of Nell Victoria Lea; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 374). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Public Lands. H. R. 1727. A bill for the 
relief of Fay Perkins, Jimmie M. Perkins, 
Harry Howell, Florence Howell, J. P. King, 
Eva King, Albert L. Jones, and Howard L. 
Perkins; with amendment (Rept. No. 376). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4305. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the Diamond 
Anniversary Convention of the Grand Army 
of the Republic to be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, September 14 to 19, inclusive, 1941; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 4306. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near Mount Vernon, Posey 
County, Ind.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4307. A bill to amend section 3114, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOXEY: 

H. R. 4808. A bill to promote sustained- 
yield forest management in order thereby 
(a) to stabilize communities, forest indus- 
tries, employment, and taxable forest 
wealth; (b) to provide for a continuous and 
ample supply of forest products; and (c) to 
secure the benefits of forests in maintenance 
of water supply and stream flow, prevention 
of soil erosion, amelioration of climate, and 
preservation of wildlife; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 4309. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims with right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to hear, examine, adjudicate and 
enter judgment in all claims which the 
Miami Indians of Indiana had and have 
against the United States under treaty of 
June 5, 1854, ratified August 4, 1854 (10 Stat. 
L, 1093), and as to the lineal descendants, 
or issues of said Miami Indians, pursuant to 
said treaty of June 5, 1854, and so forth, 
ratified and promulgated August 4, 1854; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4310. A bill to amend Public Law 
No. 718, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved 
June 25, 1938; to the Committee on Labor. 
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By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 4311. A bill to amend the Act en- 
titled “An act for the grading and classifi- 
cation of clerks in the Foreign Service of 
the United States of America, and provid- 
ing compensation therefor,” approved Febru- 
ary 23, 1931, as amended; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4312. A bill authorizing preliminary 
examination and survey of Loosahatchie 
River, Tenn.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4313. A bill to protect American 
agriculture by imposing duties and taxes 
on certain competitive products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GALE: 

H. R. 4314. A bill authorizing the States 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin jointly or 
separately to acquire bridges now existing 
or to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the St. Croix 
River, also known as Lake St. Croix, at or 
near Hudson, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 4315, A bill to legalize the con- 
struction by the Big Creek Bridge Co., con- 
solidated, of a bridge across the Tug Fork 
of the Big Sandy River at Nolan, W. Va; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 4316. A bill to authorize the reten- 
tion in the service on a full pay status for 
treatment, with their consent, of enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine „ and 
Coast Guard of the United States whose 
term of enlistment shall expire while they 
are suffering from service-connected disease 
or injury requiring further treatment; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

H. R. 4317. A bill for the conservation of 
lobsters, to regulate interstate transporta- 
tion of lobsters, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. R. 4318. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
northern district of Alabama; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 4319. A bill to amend the Soll Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, with respect to the making of 
grants of aid; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MOSER: 

H. R. 4820. A bill relating to legal resi- 
dence of Government employees in the classi- 
fied civil service and without for taxable pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H. R. 4321. A bill for the benefit of the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the use of armed forces of the United States 
and American vessels and aircraft for con- 
voy purposes to belligerent countries; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 156, Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of the distressed and starving men, 
women, and children of Poland, and other 
countries subjugated by aggressors; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H. J. Res. 157. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft for 
transporting, delivering, or convoymg arti- 
cles or materials to belligerent countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. GILLIE: 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft 
for transporting, delivering, or convoying ar- 
ticles or materials to belligerent countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft for 
transporting, delivering, or convoying arti- 
cles or materials to belligerent countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft for 
transporting, delivering, or convoying arti- 
cles or materials to belligerent countries; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft 
for transporting, delivering, or convoying ar- 
ticles or materials to belligerent countries; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. J. Res. 162. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft for 

g. delivering, or convoying arti- 
cles or materials to belligerent countries; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. THILL: 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft 
for transporting, delivering, or convoying 
articles or materials to belligerent countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft 
for transporting, delivering, or convoying 
articles or materials to belligerent countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINTER: 

H. J. Res, 165. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft 
for transporting, delivering, or con 
articles or materials to belligerent countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
Bare were presented and referred as fol- 
WB: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg - 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to consider their Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 12, with reference to 
House bill 2791 and the settlement and de- 
velopment of Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Assembly Joint Resolution 
No. 34, with reference to marine hospitaliza- 
tion for fishermen; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 4822. A bill for the relief of Martin 

A. King; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H. R. 4323. A bill for the relief of Lemuel 

Phillips; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CREAL: 

H. R. 4324. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of James M. Bennett, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 4325. A bili for the relief of Cyrus A. 
Bennett and Burton M. Bennett; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H. R. 4326. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
J. Jackson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4327. A bill for the relief of W. T. 

Martin Luckett; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DIES: 

H.R. 4328. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Johnson; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 4329. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

F. A. N. Yeager; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. OLIVER: 

H. R. 4330. A bili for the relief of Kenneth 
Stewart Hatch; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 4831. A bill for the relief of Alice R. 
Swett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. R. 4332. A bill granting a pension to 
Hiram Russell Griffith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

H.R. 4333. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Miller; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 4334. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Wetmiiler; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


666. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Mrs. 
George W. Freeman and other residents of 
Liverpool, N. L., urging favorable considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the Sentinels 
of America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

667. By Mr. MAAS: Concurrent resolution 
of the State of Minnesota, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take prompt 
action to ratify the agreement between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada for the development of 
the St. Lawrence waterway; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

668. Also, resolution of the council of the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
enact, and the President to approve, legisla- 
tion enabling the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
by removing existing barriers; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

669. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolution of the 
Maritime Association of the port of New York 
opposing the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

670. Also, resolution of the Albany Cham- 

ber of Commerce, Albany, N. Y., opposing the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
671. By Mr. KRAMER: Resolution of the 
Assembly and the Senate of the State of 
California urging the Congress of the United 
States to enact House bill 84, or such other 
legislation as it deems suitable to accom- 
plish the purpose of extending the benefits 
of marine hospital service to maritime fisher- 
men, and the President of the United States 
is respectfully petitioned to approve such 
legislation; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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672. By Mr. HARRINGTON: Petition of 
the Forty-ninth General Assembly, State of 
Iowa, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States relative to the early considera- 
tion and passage of Senate file 860; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1941 


Rev. Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., assistant 
rector, Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, who hast blessed us with 
a land fair and fertile among the na- 
tions: Grant us, we beseech Thee, so to 
dwell therein that her beauty may daily 
increase, and her bounty become a beni- 
son to all the world. Grant that our 
ideals and aspirations may be in accord- 
ance with Thy holy will, and that our 
words and deeds may further that same 
will. Give us a broader vision of our Na- 
tion, fair though she may be; a land of 
brotherhood in which all serve together 
as brethren; a land of justice wherein 
the weak need no protection save their 
weakness; a land of peace wherein order 
shall not rest upon force, but upon a 
common consecration to Thee, the Source 
of all love, justice, and peace. 

More especially, we beseech Thee to 
grant to these Thy servants, into whose 
hand has been committed the destiny of 
our Nation, the faith and daring of the 
Kingdom of God, that they may neither 
faint nor falter in Thy holy warfare for 
freedom and the rights of men, that the 
whole world may become the Kingdom 
of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Thursday, April 3, 1941, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, anounced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4239. An act to carry to the surplus 
fund of the Treasury certain trust funds de- 
rived from compensating taxes collected pur- 
suant to section 15 (e) of title I of the Act of 
May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 40), as amended, upon 
certain articles coming into the United States; 

H. R. 4276. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of State, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Justice, and 
the Federal judiciary, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to continue 
the temporary increases in postal rates on 
first-class matter, and for other purposes. 
CONGRATULATIONS OF TEXAS LEGISLA- 

TURE TO VERMONT 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, there is a 
kinship of spirit between the State of 
Texas and the State of Vermont which is 
expressed most graciously in the follow- 
ing manner: I read from a letter headed 
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“The Senate of the State of Texas, Aus- 
tin, April 1, 1941.” The letter bears also 
the facsimile of the seal of the State of 
Texas and the return address, E. Harold 
Beck, District No. 1, Texarkana. It is ad- 
dressed to me and reads: 


The Honorable WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed herewith you will find 
a certified copy of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 35, which was unanimously passed 
by the senate and house of representatives, 
congratulating the State of Vermont upon the 
occasion of the celebration of the sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of its admission to the 
Union. 

Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
E. HAROLD BECK, 


The resolution referred to in the letter 
reads: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 
(By Beck) 

Whereas 150 years ago, on the 4th day of 
March 1791, Vermont was admitted to the 
Union of States; and 

Whereas prior to its admission it had for 
14 years asserted its independence and exer- 
cised the prerogatives of a complete and self- 
sustaining sovereignty; and 

Whereas Texas for almost 10 years prior to 
its admission as a State was similarly con- 
stituted as a republic and was in all respects 
an independent Commonwealth, as was Ver- 
mont; and 

Whereas we are mindful of the genuine 
contribution that Vermont has made to the 
upbuilding and maintenance of the funda- 
mental principles of government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That we extend 
congratulations to the Governor and the 
Legislature of Vermont and to the people of 
the State upon the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the sesquicentennial anniversary of 
its admission to the Union. 

Cokx R. STEVENSON, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 35 was adopted by the sen- 
ate March 26, 1941. 

[SEAL] Bos BARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

HOMER LEONARD, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 35 was adopted by the house 
of representatives March 26, 1941. 

E. R. LINDLEY, 
Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. President, the resemblance in the 
gallant fight for liberty conducted by the 
pioneers of both Texas and Vermont is 
one of the causes of the cherished rela- 
tionship between these States. 

On behalf of the State of Vermont, I 
express concurrence in the fundamental 
principles expressed in this resolution, 
which I regard as absolutely necessary to 
keep government free, and I express sen- 
timents of gratitude and of iasting 
friendship on the part of the State of 
Vermont for the State of Texas. 

ARMY DAY PARADE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. While under the 
proclamation of the President next Mon- 
day, April 7, will be Army Day, I am ad- 
vised that the parade will be held tomor- 
row, Saturday afternoon. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp the Army Day proclamation is- 
sued by the President, and also a letter 
received by me from Edwin S. Bettelheim, 
Jr., adjutant general of the Military 
Order of the World War. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation and letter were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Army Day—1941 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas Senate Concurrent Resolution 5, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session (50 Stat. 
1108), rzovides: 

“That April 6 of each year be recogr.ized by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America as Army Day, 
and that the President of the United States 
be requested, as Commander in Chief, to order 
military units throughout the United States 
to assist civic bodies in appropriate celebra- 
tion to such extent as he may deem advis- 
able; to issue a proclamation each yea’ de- 
claring April 6 as Army Day, and in such 
proclamations to invite the Governors of the 
various States to issue Army Day proclama- 
tions: Provided, That in the event April 6 
falls on Sunday, the following Monday shall 
be recognized as Army Day.” 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, 
pursuant to the aforesaid concurrent resolu- 
tion, do hereby declare Monday, April 7, 1941, 
as Army Day, and invite the Governors of the 
48 States to issue Army Day proclamations; 
and, acting under the authority vested in me 
as Commander in Chief, I hereby order mili- 
tary units throughout the United States and 
its Territories and possessions to assist civic 
bodies, as far as may be practicable, in the 
appropriate observance of Army Day. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 7th 
day of March A. D. 1941, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and sixty-fifth. 

[SEAL] FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


By the President. 
CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD War, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1941. 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: In compliance with the 
Army Day resolution adopted by the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, President Roosevelt on March 
7, 1941, issued a proclamation calling on the 
citizens of America to pay tribute to the 
United States Army. 

On Saturday afternoon at 1:45 p. m. the 
annual Army Day parade will cross the Capi- 
tol Plaza, starting its march up Constitution 
Avenue, to culminate in passing in review 
before the Secretary of War at Sixteenth 
Street and Constitution Avenue. 

Cordially yours, 
Epwi S. BETTELHEIM, Jr., 
Adjutant General. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


A joint letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of War, the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board, submitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of that Board for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, with an accompanying 
report on Foreign Trade Zone No. 1, for the 
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year ended December 31, 1939; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or pre- 
sented by a Senator, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Board of Aldermen, of 
Malden, Mass., approved by the mayor, favor- 
ing elimination of the provision limiting em- 
ployment under the W. P. A. to a period of 18 
months, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Woodbury, N. J., and approved by the 
mayor, favoring that provision be made to 
provide suitable hospital facilities for vet- 
erans in the State of New Jersey; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
D. McCartney and other citizens of Mount 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the 
adoption of Senate Concurrent Resolution 7, 
providing for an advisory war referendum; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Petitions of sundry citizens, women of 
Grangeville, Idaho, praying that the United 
States keep out of foreign war; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Common Council of 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of pending legislation to estab- 
lish General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution N 
“Resolution requesting Congress to investi- 
gate conditions on the Standing Rock In- 
dian Reservation and relieve needs existing 
there 

“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota (the senate 
concurring) : 

“Whereas upon petition of the Sioux In- 
dians of the Standing Rock Reservation, who 
testified at a joint hearing of the senate In- 
dian affairs and house Federal relations com- 
mitte:s that the general situation on the 
reservation is bad and that the ration system 
as used on their reservation has failed, and 
recommended that moneys appropriated by 
the United States Congress for rations be dis- 
bursed through State relief channels, as for 
white people, who take their grocery orders 
to the merchant, selecting from staple foods 
authorized, the legislature, by resolution 
House Concurrent Resolution G, authorized 
an investigation of the conditions existing in 
that area of the reservation lying within the 
State of North Dakota; and 

“Whereas a special joint committee visited 
Fort Yates, Cannonball, and Porcupine Sub- 
agency, examined witnesses, and personally 
saw the deplorable, wretched conditions 
under which these Indians are existing, and 
as shown by report and testimony on pages 


235-28 of the Senate Journal for February 


8, 1941, which report is incorporated here- 
with by reference thereto and hereto attached, 
and also by photographs of a few of the cases 
referred to in the committee report attached 
hereto and made a part of this resolution; 
and 

“Whereas the report of this committee in- 
dicates that many of these unfortunate 
people live on food allowances of the value 
of $3.45 per month and families of four on a 
double ration, amounting to $6.90 per month, 
with perhaps occasional surplus commodities, 
inequitably distributed; green coffee, and 
no fruit, dairy products, nor milk for children; 
with only a very limited amount of dead 
cottonwood and willow timber and driftwood 
for fuel, burned in stoves not worthy of the 
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name; wholly inadequate medical facilities; 
inability to contact the superintendent; 
school children with no other garments than 
one dress, a coat, stockings, and shoes; old 
women gathering their own wood; and many 
entire families huddled in poor, leaky tents, 
with no furniture and inadequate bedding, 
nearly freezing in subzero weather; and that 
many other intolerable conditions were found 
to be the rule and not the exception; and 
many of the most miserable tents and huts 
were within a stone’s throw of the beautiful 
brick office and residential buildings of the 
agency at Fort Yates and the subagencies at 
Cannonball and Porcupine; and 

“Whereas such living conditions are de- 
moralizing to both the younger and older 
Indians, and it appears that this situation is 
not known to Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request 
Congress to authorize an immediate and 
thorough investigation of the conditions that 
exist on the Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tion; and that adequate food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel, medicine, and other urgent needs 
be supplied at the earliest possible moment 
to these destitute, hungry, and homeless In- 
dians and American citizens; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to Senator 
ELMER THomas and Representative WIr. 
Rocers, chairmen of the Senate and Houss 
Indian Affairs Committees; to Senators NYE 
and Lancer and Representatives BURDICK and 
Roserrson; and to the press.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate resolution introduced and adopted 
by the senate March 17, 1941 

“Whereas for the purpose of preserving the 
cane-sugar refining industry in the State of 
New Jersey, and to protect the millions of 
consumers in the State of New Jersey from 
an artificial sugar scarcity and from exorbi- 
tantly high prices; and 

“Whereas there is sufficient sugar on hand 
or in the nearby tropical islands to meet any 
demand that the consuming American pub- 
lic may make; and 

“Whereas any change in the existing law 
that would grant to the highly subsidized 
beet-sugar industry additional millions of 
dollars to those already paid would further 
increase the burden on the American con- 
sumer: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Congress be, and it is 
hereby, respectfully memorialized, urged to 
Oppose any change in the existing law that 
would add additional burdens on the already 
overburdened consumer, cause further un- 
employment in the State of New Jersey, or 
disrupt in any way our good-neighbor policy 
with South and Central America; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of the present Congress from the State 
of New Jersey, and that they be urged to 
use their best efforts to accomplish the pur- 
pose of this resolution.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Minnesota; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take 
prompt action to ratify the agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence waterway 
“Whereas the duly accredited representa- 

tives of the Governments of the United 

States and the Dominion of Canada have now 
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consummated and signed an agreement for 
the development of the St. Lawrence River 
and the improvement of the water route of 
the Great Lakes so as to permit the free pas- 
sage of oceangoing ships from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the head of the Great Lakes and 
the heart of the Northwest and of the Amer- 
ican Continent; and 

“Whereas the Presidents of the United 
States for more than 20 years have committed 
themselves to the promotion of this great 
development, and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has characterized the St. Lawrence 
project as of economic value comparable to 
the Panama Canal and as a vital necessity as 
a defense measure, and will now ask the Con- 
gress of the United States to ratify the agree- 
ment as made and provide funds for the com- 
pletion of the work; and 

“Whereas the State of Minnesota, through 
its legislature, for more than 20 years has 
affirmed its continued support of this project, 
and through the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Commission of Minnesota has con- 
sistently endeavored to bring about the re- 
alization of the hopes of the people of this 
State for this development; and 

“Whereas we believe that the St. Lawrence 
project is a vital necessity for the develop- 
ment and stimulation of the resources of this 
State and of the entire Northwest, and has 
already been too long delayed, and that great 
economic advantages will result not only to 
Minnesota but to the Nation from the im- 
provement of this natural avenue of com- 
merce: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives (the senate concurring) commend 
and support the President of the United 
States in his steadfast, consistent, and ener- 
getic support of this project, and urge the 
Congress of the United States, without delay, 
to approve and ratify the agreement already 
concluded with the Dominion of Canada, to 
provide the necessary funds for the work, and 
thus promote the speedy completion of this 
great project as a vital economic and defense 
necessity. 

“That the secretary of state be instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress of the State of Min- 
nesota. 

“Approved March 28, 1941. 

“HAROLD E. STASSEN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“Resolution to request the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States of America to adopt an act 
or joint resolution to include Aerovias Na- 
cionales Puerto Rico, Inc., as qualified un- 
der the Grandfather Certificate Act (Public, 
No. 706, 75th Cong, ch. 601, 3d sec., S. 3845, 
p. 16, title 4; Economic Regulations for 
Air Carriers, sec. 401 (e) (1), Existing Air 
Carriers (2) (1) (f)). 

“Whereas Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, 
Inc., maintained itineraries during the period 
called grandfather certificate, the line having 
begun on a fixed itinerary on April 21, 1938, 
having operated and flown during the num- 
ber of months required in said act from May 
14, 1938, to August 15, 1938, wherefore said 
corporation is qualified under the clauses of 
the Grandfather Certificate Act; and 

“Whereas said Aerovias Nacionales Puerto 
Rico, Inc., maintained its itinerary of twice 
a day on the routes from San Juan to Ponce 
and Mayaguez, twice a week from San Juan 
to Vieques, and three times a week from San 
Juan to St. Thomas and St. Croix, V. I., ex- 
cept when prevented by force majeure as is 
the case with any other company of this 
nature; and 
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“Whereas Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, 
Inc., was not duly notified by the Aeronautics 
Civil Board, as all other air-line or air-service 
enterprises with fixed itinerary were notified, 
sending them even last-minute telegrams re- 
questing their acceptance under the clauses 
of Grandfather Certificate Act, thus making 
it unnecessary for them to make application 
for a certificate for convenience and neces- 
sity; and 

“Whereas from April 21, 1938, to January 
12, 1939, said corporation 12,037 
passengers for pay with a record of no acci- 
dent, one apparatus having flown 170,000 
miles without having to make landings out- 
side its bases; made approximately 8,500 de- 
scents and take-offs on water on the routes 
of the Grandfather Certificate Act; and at 
present covers said route with a Grumman 
amphibian of the latest model; and 

“Whereas said corporation has carried cor- 
respondence without an air-mail contract, but 
with a special permit from the Post Office De- 
partment of the United States of America 
since April 23, 1938, having thus rendered a 
valuable service to the community showing 
the convenience and necessity for an air- 
mail route, which permit had been requested 
from the Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., since November 1937; and 

“Whereas Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, 
Inc., has been the initiator and pioneer of 
commercial aviation in Puerto Rico, having 
the brothers, Narciso and Horacio Basso, di- 
rectors of said enterprise, initiated the trans- 
portation of passengers by air between San 
Juan and other points of the island in 1932, 
and made other efforts which ended in the 
incorporation of said enterprise in 1936; and 

“Whereas the principal objective of said 
enterprise has been, since its foundation, the 
development of commercial aviation in Pu- 
erto Rico and the Virgin Islands, within the 
best standards of efficiency, safety, and ra- 
pidity; and 

“Whereas said corporation from its begin- 
ning has kept the best and most modern air 
equipment, in spite of the high cost of same, 
and of being away from the continent; and 
in spite of not having had the financial sup- 
port which a mail contract affords, and 
which contracts, under similar circumstances 
have been available to other enterprises in 
other parts; and 

“Whereas said corpiration, from its begin- 
ning aroused the interest in commercial avia- 
tion of Puerto Ricans as well as of conti- 
nental Americans from the United States 
living in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
and its efforts ended later in another cam- 
paign whereby 500 persons in Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Vieques bought stock 
of the new corporation; and 

“Whereas Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, 
Inc., after having made thorough studies 
as to which would be the best air-line equip- 
ment suited to the topographic conditions 
in Puerto Rico, Vieques, and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and since no landing fields approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority are avail- 
able, it acquired a Grumman twin- motor 
amphibian, G-21A, the same kind as are used 
by air lines in various countries, and by the 
air forces of the Government of the United 
States. Said Grumman amphihtan has a 
radio telephone equipment identical to the 
equipment used in air lines of the United 
States having all modern improvements, af- 
fording greater safety in aerial navigation, 
building a hangar of its own, and providing 
bases at each stopping place, and other ap- 
purtenances; and said type of Grumman am- 
phibian clipper fulfills all the safety require- 
ments of a modern air line as required by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; and 

“Whereas the type of amphibian used by 
Aeroyias Nacionales Puerto Rico, Inc., enables 
it to make use of its own bases, apart and 
independent from the military bases, where- 
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fore said enterprise is not at the mercy of 
revocable its but to contribute indi- 
rectly to the national defense, avoiding the 
transportation of passengers from military 
fields, and not making compulsory the con- 
struction of costly airports whose acceptance 
air-line regulations make so difficult, but 
affording facilities that may be used for serv- 
ice in case of a national emergency; and 

“Whereas the service rendered by said en- 
terprise, besides solving the problem of rapid 
and safe transportation in commercial, social, 
and other activities, it is of incalculable ad- 
vantage in case of war, epidemics, cyclone, 
earthquake, or any other national emergency, 
it being able to make use of numerous bays, 
lakes, and rivers, besides being able to de- 
scend on land or water in any island of the 
Caribbean; and in this manner it can render 
numberless services of aerial transportation 
to the advantage of the community in gen- 
eral; and 

“Whereas Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, 
Inc., has operated and made flights with 
cargo, passengers, and mail with the special 
permission of the Post Office Department 
from May 14, 1938, to August 15, 1938, having 
begun on April 21, 1938, the fixed itineraries 
from San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez; San 
Juan to Vieques, and San Juan to St. Thomas 
and to St. Croix, with a stop in Vieques on 
the way over, except such stops as provided 
in said law of interruptions, over which the 
applicant had no control, and rendered safe 
and efficient service with a seaplane of the 
latest type and with general safety without 
accident of any kind; that said Aerovias Na- 
cionales Puerto Rico, Inc., did not apply in 
due time for its certificate because it was 
never notified to that effect: Now, therefore, 
be lt 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico, To request from the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States: 

“1, The adoption of an act or joint resolu- 
tion including Aerovias Nacionales Puerto 
Rico, Inc., as qualified under the Grandfather 
Certificate Act; and 

“2. That a copy of this resolution shall 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States of America, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Postmaster General, the Director 
of the Division of Territories and Insular 
Possessions, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington, 
D. C., and the postmaster in San Juan, P. R.“ 

Two joint memorials of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 10 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable President of the Senate, and the 
Honorable Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the 
United States, the Honorable Harold 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and to 
the Honorable Anthony J. Dimond, Dele- 
gate from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in fifteenth regular ses- 
sion assembled, respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the industry of fur sealing has 
been conducted in the Territory of Alaska, 
and particularly in the Pribilof Islands, by 
treaty between the United States Govern- 
ment, the Government of Japan, and the 
Government of Canada, whereby 70 percent 
of the net proceeds goes to the United States, 
15 percent to Canada, and 15 percent to 
Japan; and 

“Whereas during the fiscal year 1939, the 
catch of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands 
amounted to 60,473 pelts which were sold in 
the market at St. Louis, Mo. These pelts 
were sold at the following prices: Black, at 
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the May sale $16.13, and $18.61 at the October 
sale; Sasari Brown, at the May sale $17.18, and 
$19.07 at the October sale; Metra Brown, at 
the May sale and October sale, $34. During 
the same year, 244 white and blue fox furs 
were taken and disposed of; and 

“Whereas the cost of treating and dyeing 
such furs is about $11 per pelt, or a total 
of $665,203; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of your memorial- 
ist that the expenditure of this vast sum 
should be made in the Territory of Alaska, 
and that a tanning and dyeing establishment 
should be constructed, equipped, and main- 
tained to handle this business in the Terri- 
tory instead of shipping the pelts out: Now 
therefore 

“We your memorialist, the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska, fifteenth regular ses- 
sion assembled, do hereby petition the Rep- 
resentatives of the Government, mentioned 
above, to take the necessary steps to pro- 
vide for the construction, equipment, and 
maintenance of a fur-tanning and dyeing 
establishment in the Territory of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


“House Joint Memorial 12 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; to the 
Honorable President of the Senate and to 
the Honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Honorable Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of Alas- 
ka, respectfully represents: 

“Whereas on March 25, 1935, the Honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, by Executive Order 
No. 905, promulgated regulations for the use 
of highways in Alaska and the operation of 
motor vehicles and section 2 of which re- 
quired the payment of a toll on freight being 
transported over the Richardson Highway; 
and 

“Whereas, pursuant to the said Executive 
order, toll as provided therein has been col- 
lected on freight crossing the McCarty Ferry 
on the Tanana River; and 

“Whereas the result of such toll and its 
collection, under the conditions mentioned 
in the said Executive order, works an undue 
hardship upon the people of interior Alaska 
and particularly those residing or operating 
in the vicinity of Fairbanks, Alaska, by com- 
pelling them to pay a higher rate for their 
commodities than otherwise would be neces- 
sary; and 

“Whereas the continuance of the collection 
of this toll, at the point mentioned, is dis- 
criminatory in that the only freight taxed in 
this way is that crossing the ferry, since no 
toll or tax is charged on any freight between 
Valdez and the said ferry; and 

“Whereas the continuation of the policy of 
collecting tolls at this point permits the 
Alaska Rallroad to charge and collect rates on 
freight handled between Tidewater and Fair- 
banks that are out of all proportion to what 
such freight rates should be if open competi- 
tion were permitted by the use of the Rich- 
ardson Highway; and 

“Whereas the Fairbanks Building Trades 
Union, a representative body of residents of 
interior Alaska, with headquarters at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, has presented a resolution to 
the members of the legislature protesting 
against the condition that exists and par- 
ticularly state: 

“1. That the freight and passenger tariff 
charged by the Alaska Railroad between 
Seward and Fairbanks is abnormally exces- 
sive and unjust. 

“2. That these rates retard the normal de- 
velopment of the interior of Alaska and cause 
unnecessary hardship to residents thereof. 

“3. That such residents have protested 
against these excessive rates but without 
success, 
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„4. That the imposition of the toll on 
freight over the Richardson Highway has also 
been protested against. 

“5. That the legislature appoint a joint 
committee to investigate the entire subject 
matter, both as to the management of the 
Alaska Railroad and the imposition of tolls 
over the Richardson Highway; and 

“Whereas the members of the Alaska Ter- 
ritorial Legislature are well acquainted with 
the conditions protested against by the Fair- 
banks Building Trades Union and agree that 
the conditions protested against should be 
remedied by the reduction of freight and 
p er rates over the Alaska Railroad and 
the revocation of Executive Order No. 905 so 
that the collection of tolls over the Richard- 
son Highway be discontinued: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist respectfully prays that 
appropriate action be taken by the officers 
of the United States Government to remedy 
the situation, as presented in this memorial, 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

By Mr. MCCARRAN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 10 


“Assembly joint resolution memorializing 
Congress to set aside a suitable area for 
recreation purposes on the shore of Lake 
Tahoe, in the State of Nevada 


“Whereas all the shore areas on the Nevada 
side of Lake Tahoe are being rapidly acquired 
by individuals who are using the same for 
commercial purposes; and 

“Whereas there is only a small area of Gov- 
ernment land available on the Nevada side 
of Lake Tahoe that can be acquired for recrea- 
tional purposes; and 

“Whereas the population of the State of 
Nevada in the western part thereof is rapidly 
growing, and the people feel that the natural 
beauty and scenery of the shores of Lake 
Tahoe ought to be used for the health and 
recreation of the people of the State of 
Nevada: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, That the Congress of the 
United States be petitioned to take the neces- 
Sary steps to have set aside for health and 
recreational p , a Suitable area upon 
the easterly side of Lake Tahoe in the State 
of Nevada, as recreational grounds for the 
public, to be placed under the supervision of 
the Department of Agriculture, United States 
Forest Service; and be it further 

“Resolved, That our Senators in Washing- 
ton and our Representative in Congress be 
petitioned to use all honorable means to 
carry into effect the purposes and the intents 
of this resolution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That properly certified copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
and our Representative in Congress, that they 
may have evidence of the wishes of the people 
cf the State of Nevada. 

“STATE OF NEVADA EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

“Approved March 28, 1941. 

E. P. CARVILLE, Governor.” 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on April 
3, 1941, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 6. An act for the relief of Maude Wilcox; 

S. 86. An act for the relief of Worth Gal- 
laher; 

S. 192. An act for the relief of the Johnson 
Flying Service, Inc.; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtyman and Mrs. B. H. Russell; 

S. 246. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Jesus Leyvas; 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Hilda C. 
Allstrom; 
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S. 282. An act for the relief of Elmer Lind- 
rud; 
S. 283. An act for the relief of Rudolph 


S. 302. An act for the relief of Clayton W. 


S. 304. An act for the relief of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co.; 

S. 307. An act authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; 

S. 417. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; 

S. 429. An act for the relief of Mattie E. 
Baumgarten; 

S. 480. An act for the relief of Addie Myers; 

S. 431. An act for the relief of Mabel Foote 
Ramsey; 

S. 433. An act to relieve disbursing officers, 
certifying officers, and payees in respect of 
certain payments made in contravention of 
appropriation restrictions regarding citizen- 
ship status; 

S. 441. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; 

S. 527. An act for the relief of Ernest H. 
Steinberg; 

S. 706. An act for the relief of Blanche W. 
Stout; 

S. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette; 

a 790. An act for the relief of M. Seller & 

S. 791. An act for the relief of Dan A. Tar- 
pley, Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley; 

S. 933. An act for the relief of John Me- 
Alister, Inc.; and 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution affirming and 
approving nonrecognition of the transfer of 
any geographic region in this hemisphere 
from one non-American power to another 
non-American power, and providing for con- 
sultation with other American republics in 
ba that such transfer should appear 

ely. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1306. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to prescribe rules and regulations pro- 
viding for the inclusion of defense features 
in Federal public buildings hereafter con- 
structed; to the Commiteee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1307. A bill to authorize fiood-control 
works on Tombigbee River and tributaries; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HERRING: 

S. 1308. A bill for the relief of Harry Glaser 
and his brother William Glaser, to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

S. 1309. A bill to amend subsection (a) of 
section 13 of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 for the purpose of exempting from 
the minimum-wages and maximum-hours 
provisions of such act employees of certain 
organizations having their capital investment 
mainly in property used in agricultural pur- 
. to the Committee on Education and 

r. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated; 


H. R. 4276. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of State, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Justice, and 
the Federal Judiciary for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
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H. R. 4239. An act to carry to the surplus 
fund of the Treasury certain trust funds de- 
rived from compensating taxes collected pur- 
suant to section 15 (e) of title I of the act of 
May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 40), as amended, upon 
certain articles coming into the United 
States; and 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to continue 
the temporary increases in postal rates on 
first-class matter, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


STATE, COMMERCE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. VAN NUYS (for Mr. WHEELER) 
submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by Mr. WHEELER to the bill 
(H. R. 4276) making appropriations for 
the Department of State, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Justice, 
and the Federal Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 

Under the heading “Weather Bureau,” in 
the paragraph commencing with the words 
“Observations, warnings, and general weather 
service,” strike out “$7,203,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$7,240,000.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CAPPER ON SALE 
OF WAR MATERIALS TO JAPAN 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a radio address 
on the sale of war materials to Japan, deliv- 
ered by him on March 8, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR BILBO AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Jackson Day 
address delivered by him at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on March 29, 1941, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN C. PAGE ON 
HYDRO POWER AND IRRIGATION 


[Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
on hydro power and irrigation, delivered by 
Hon. John C. Page, Commissioner, Bureau of 
Reclamation, at the convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, Washington, 
D. C., March 28, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM F. CULBERTSON 
AT INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address, enti- 
tled “The Reign of Law,” delivered by Hon. 
William F. Culbertson before the first con- 
ference of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion at Habana, Cuba, on March 26, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL BY JUDGE ALBERT W. JOHN- 
SON ON THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


IMr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial enti- 
tled “Our Democracy—The Most Efficient 
Government in the World,” written by Judge 
Albert W. Johnson, and published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of March 16, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


OPINIONS OF SUPREME COURT IN UNIT- 
ED STATES v. THE COOPER CORPORA- 
TION 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
United States of America, petitioner, v. The 
Cooper Corporation et al., No. 484, October 
term, 1940, together with the dissenting 
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opinion of Justices Black, Reed, and Douglas 
in the same case, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EXCERPT FROM BROADCAST BY FULTON 
LEWIS, JR., ON AVIATION 
[Mr. WALLGREN asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ex- 
cerpt from the broadcast by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., on April 2, 1941, relative to aviation, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


REVOLUTION—EDITORIAL FROM NEW 
YORK DAILY NEWS 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled The Revolution Is On—Stop It Who 
Can,” published in the New York Daily News, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY FRANK COC. WALDROP 

[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Frank C. Waldrop, published in the Wash- 


ington Times-Herald, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS OF TEMPO- 
RARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE 


[Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a catalog 
of publications of the T. N. E. C., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE AND 
PROSTITUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President I feel 
that the Members of the Senate will re- 
joice with me in the announcement made 
yesterday by the Bureau of Public Health 
that the problem of venereal disease, with 
which we have struggled so long, is finally 
being controlled. 

Upon this occasion I have the great 
pleasure of bringing to the attention of 
the Senate the outstanding record of the 
State of North Dakota. The militant 
fight against venereal diseases and pros- 
titution began there on January 2, 1917, 
and has continued unceasingly and re- 
lentlessly ever since. 

I believe much can be learned from 
what was accomplished there. At that 
time the State law provided for a State 
board of health of three members, con- 
sisting of the attorney general, the State 
health officer, and a licensed physician, 
with the attorney general serving as ex 
officio chairman. Ever since, every 
attorney general elected in the State has 
been wholeheartedly for the enforcement 
of the law. Now, after 20 years of active 
law enforcement, supported and rein- 
forced by the work of the State health de- 
partment, the National Bureau of Public 
Health, and assisted financially by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, we have the re- 
markable showing made recently when 
among 2,760 selectees for the Army exam- 
ined prior to March 1, 1941, only 7 
showed a positive blood test. 

When it is considered that the average 
for the entire United States is 5 percent, 
and that 7 out of 2,760 is only one-fourth 
of 1 percent, we see a splendid testi- 
monial to the work of the law-enforce- 
ment, public-health, medical, educa- 
tional, and religious agencies of the State. 
Alvin Strutz, the present attorney gen- 
eral, and Dr. Maysil Williams, State 
health officer, working in cooperation 
with and under the direction of the Pub- 
lic Health Service here in Washington, 
have not even used all the money that is 
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available; and today, in the Bank of 
North Dakota, there is a fund of $30,000 
on hand for use in a continued fight to 
wipe out the one-fourth of 1 percent. 
Here we have direct refutation of those 
who maintain that bawdy houses are a 
necessity. The real fly in the ointment 
here is, of course, those who live off the 
profits of prostitution. In North Dakota 
prostitution is now relatively unknown. 

The great work of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Association, the various 
ministerial associations which cover the 
State like a network, the high general 
educational level of the people of the 
State, the cooperation of the medical and 
hospital people, and the splendid public- 
health educational program carried on 
by the State public health department, 
have made North Dakota a splendid ob- 
ject lesson in this field. It is my consid- 
ered belief that legalized prostitution 
must be absolutely abolished on a na- 
tional scale, and there is no reason why it 
cannot be done. 

North Dakota was also one of the earli- 
est States to adopt a law requiring pre- 
marital physical examinations. To make 
the law even more effective, it was 
amended in 1939 to provide for the filing 
of positive reports of premarital labora- 
tory tests with the State board of health. 
This is a valuable aid in following up in- 
fectious cases. One of the special 
strengths of the law is the feature which 
provides that the only laboratory ap- 
proved is the laboratory of the State 
department of health, 


RECONCENTRATION OF COTTON, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House to 
the bill (S. 262) regulating the warehous- 
ing, storing, and reconcentration of cotton 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which was, on page 4, after line 14, 
to insert: 


Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall repeal or 
set aside a provision of existing law requir- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
keep in storage not less than 300,000 bales in 
New England warehouses. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
amendment originally offered in the 
House did not comply with the law on the 
subject, which authorized and directed 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
make not more than 300,000 bales of cot- 
ton available in New England. Instead 
of following the language of the original 
act, which was “not more than,” the 
amendment said “not less than.” So I 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House with an amendment, simply 
correcting it to conform to the law. I 
will say to the Senate that there is no 
objection by the author of the bill and of 
the amendment in the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend by striking out section 7 and, in 
lieu thereof, to insert the following: 

Nothing in this act shall repeal or set aside 
the provision of existing law directing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to transfer to 
warehouses in or near cotton-manuf: 


centers in New England, not to exceed 300,000 
bales of cotton. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House with the 
amendment just stated. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF BITUMINOUS COAL ACT 
OF 1937 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce I 
report back favorably, without amend- 
ment, the bill (H. R. 4146) to extend the 
provisions of the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937 for a period of 2 years, and for 
other purposes; and I submit a report 
(No. 169) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. BONE. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4146) to extend the provisions of the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a period 
of 2 years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
join the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] and the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu] in offering an 
amendment which was submitted to the 
committee which considered the bill now 
before the Senate, designed to extend the 
so-called Guffey Coal Act for 2 more 
years. What the amendment seeks to do 
is to place the wholesale cooperative or- 
ganizations dealing in coal on the same 
footing as wholesale coal dealers who do 
not operate on the cooperative principle. 
I ask that the amendment may be stated 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 3. The last paragraph of subsection (i) 
of part II of section 4 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“It shall not be an unfair method of com- 
petition or a violation of the code or any re- 
quirement of this act (1) to sell to or through 
any bona fide and legitimate farmers’ coop- 
erative organization duly organized under 
the laws of any State, Territory, the District 
of Columbia, or the United States whether 
or not such organization grants rebates, dis- 
counts, patronage dividends, or other similar 
benefits to its members; (2) to sell to or 
through any bona fide and legitimate con- 
sumer cooperative organization which per- 
forms the functions of a distributor, as pro- 
vided in subsection (h) of part II of this 
section, which are owned by bona fide and 
legitimate retail cooperative associations and 
which in turn are owned by household con- 
sumers of coal, whether or not such organiza- 
tion grants rebates, discounts, patronage 
dividends, or other similar benefits to its 
members; (3) to sell through any intervening 
agency to any such farmers’ or consumer co- 
operative organization; or (4) to pay or al- 
low to any such farmers’ or consumer coop- 
erative organization or to any such inter- 
vening agency any discount, commission, re- 
bate, or dividend ordinarily paid or allowed, 
or permitted by the code to be paid or al- 
lowed, to other purchasers for purchases in 
wholesale or middleman quantities: Provided, 
That any discounts, commissions, rebates, or 
dividends paid or allowed to any such coop- 
erative organizations, which perform the 
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functions of distributors, shall be equal to 
the discounts or price allowances that may 
be made by code members to distributors, as 
provided in subsection (h) of part II of this 
section.” 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
when the original Guffey Coal Act was 
passed, it provided in subsection (i) of 
part II of section 4 special consideration 
so far as the farmers’ cooperative organi- 
zations were concerned. As is well known 
to every Senator, it has been the policy 
of Congress and the Federal Government 
over a long period of years to offer assur- 
ances to farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions that they will not be discriminated 


against in legislation which has the effect 


of regulating ordinary commercial activi- 
ties. Furthermore, as I mentioned yes- 
terday in another connection, it has been 
the policy of Congress, through the Farm 
Credit Administration, to provide, in the 
Bank of Cooperatives, financing for farm- 
ers’ cooperative organizations. What is 
sought to be accomplished by this amend- 
ment is to give to consumer wholesale 
cooperatives, or to consumer-and-pro- 
ducer wholesale cooperatives, the same 
discounts which are enjoyed by whole- 
salers generally in the distribution and 
sale of coal. 

However, Mr. President, since the 
presentation of this amendment the 
House of Representatives has taken a 
10-day recess. I am one of the original 
supporters of the Guffey Coal Act; and it 
has been urged upon me that if this 
amendment should be adopted, in view 
of the recess which has been taken by 
the House of Representatives, there 
might be a delay of such a nature as to 
jeopardize the legislative extension of 
the Guffey Coal Act, and if that should 
happen, under the law all the proceedings 
which have thus far taken place in the 
way of hearings and the issuance of regu- 
lations, as I understand, would have to 
be reinaugurated. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself, I 
believe this amendment presents a per- 
fectly legitimate request. It does not 
seek to confer any special benefits upon 
wholesale cooperatives engaged in the 
distribution of coal. What it seeks to do 
is to place them on an equality, and I am 
certain that the Congress never intended, 
and does not intend, to enact legislation 
which will act as a deterrent to the or- 
ganization of cooperaive activities. 

For my own part, I am convinced that 
the advancement of sound, legitimate 
cooperative activity in the economic field 
is one of the ways by which we can 
further buttress and strengthen the en- 
tire democratic process not only in the 
economic field but in the political field 
as well. 

Realizing, as we all must, the challenge 
and difficulty which democracy now faces 
and will face in the future, I believe Con- 
gress should do everything in its power 
not to give special privileges and advan- 
tages to cooperative activities, but to re- 
move any legislative discriminations 
which may inadvertently have crept into 
enactments by Congress. 

Mr. President, I further have been in- 
formed that in all probability legislative 
action amending certain provisions of the 
Guffey Coal Act will probably be sub- 
mitted at the present session of Congress. 
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Therefore, while I do so with the greatest 
reluctance, in view of the legislative situ- 
ation which confronts those of us who 
want to see the Guffey Coal Act ex- 
tended, but who at the same time wish 
to see the cooperatives placed upon a fair 
basis of competition with other whole- 
salers in coal, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I should not press the 
amendment at this time. But I shall re- 
offer the amendment as a separate bill; I 
shall hope that I may have the coopera- 
tion of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in further consideration of it; 
and I shall seize any legislative oppor- 
tunity which may present itself in the 
form of substantive amendments to the 
Guffey Coal Act to press upon the Senate 
the consideration of what I believe to be 
a very important and a very fair effort to 
place the cooperative wholesalers on an 
equal competitive footing with the other 
wholesalers in the distribution of coal. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I will 
not press the amendment at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that mean the 
Senator is withdrawing his amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Yes; I shall with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will not withdraw it immedi- 
ately. This is the first time I have heard 
that it was to be withdrawn. I realize, 
the statement coming from the sponsors 
of the amendment, that it would be use- 
less to try to have the amendment 
adopted; but I desire to make some re- 
marks on it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall await the 
remarks of the Senator from Nebraska 
before withdrawing the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator had 
not indicated that he intended to with- 
draw it, I was about to make a brief 
statement concerning the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there is any reason 
to support what the Senator from Wis- 
consin has stated he intends to do, I 
should like to know about it. i 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then Iwill claim the 
fioor for a brief statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the first place, I 
appreciate the sincerity of the Senator 
from Wisconsin not only in offering his 
amendment but in the attitude which he 
takes toward it, in view of the circum- 
stances. 

The Bituminous Coal Act first passed 
by Congress was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. The law 
was reenacted in an attempt to carry 
out the suggestions of the Supreme Court 
with respect to the regulation and the 
stabilization of the coal industry. 

Going all the way back to the World 
War, the coal industry of this country 
for many years was in a chaotic condi- 
tion. That grew in part out of the al- 
most unprecedented increase in the de- 
velopment of coal mines as a result of 
the high prices received during the World 
War. The situation was the same as that 
which existed in many other industries, 
even in agriculture itself, and resulted in 
very bad conditions following the World 
War. It was impossible for the coal in- 
dustry to engage in any sort of self-reg- 
ulation which would eliminate cut- 
throat competition. As a result, coal 
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was being sold for less than it cost to 
mine it, wages of miners were low, and 
in many sections of the country the 
miners were unemployed; and where 
they were employed they obtained only 
about 1 day’s work a week. In an effort 
to stabilize the coal industry and to see 
if it could not be put on its feet, the Coal 
Act was passed. As I stated, the first 
act was declared unconstitutional, and 
the present law was enacted later. 

The Bituminous Coal Commission, in 
an effort to obtain facts upon which it 
might carry out the provisions of the 
law with respect to a price structure, held 
hearings, and issued a regulation fixing a 
price struciure for bituminous coal. 
There were certain objections to the 
structure set up by the Commission, and 
the matter went to court. While the 
Supreme Court did not declare the act 
unconstitutional it held that the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission had not held suf- 
ficient hearings and obtained sufficient 
information upon which to base a price 
structure which the Court could sustain. 
Therefore they nullified the act of the 
Coal Commission in fixing a price struc- 
ture. Whereupon the Commission pro- 
eceded to hold hearing. and to make 
further investigation, and, in view of the 
Court’s decision, they felt as if they had 
to hold long hearings and detailed hear- 
ings in order to ascertain all the facts 
necessary to sustain a price structure 
which the Commission might inaugurate. 

Before the Commission took any action, 
the Reorganization Act was passed, and 
the President issued his order transfer- 
ring the functions of the Bituminous Coal 
Commission to the Department of the In- 
terior, and it has since been functioning 
as the Bituminous Coal Division of the 
Interior Department, the Commission as 
created by Congress having been abol- 
ished. 

It was not until last October that the 
Bituminous Coal Division was able to set 
up what the law contemplated, a price 
structure for bituminous coal, and that 
has been in operation now for less than 
6 months. The law will expire on the 
26th day of this month, so that it is es- 
sential, in order that the efficacy of the 
law and its administration in the stabili- 
zation of the coal business shall have a 
fair trial, that the law be extended for 
not less than 2 years, as is provided in the 
bill before the Senate. I think it is obvi- 
ous that it has not had a fair trial so 
far, and it has been impossible to gain 
th experience which might be a guide 
to the Bituminous Coal Division of the 
Department, or would have been a guide 
to the Commission if it had remained in 
existence. So in order that a longer 
period may be afforded in which to try 
out this legislation a 2-year extension is 
asked for. 

If the measure which is now before us, 
which provides for a 2-year extension, is 
amended in any fashion it must go back 
to the other House, and the House can- 
not take it up and act upon it until the 
14th or 15th of this month, which leaves 
only a few days in which to make the 
extension and also to obtain the appro- 
priation necessary for the administration 
of the act so it will not lapse. So there 
is a time element, which, it seems to me, 
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ought to militate against any amend- 
ment at this time. 

On the merits of the La Follette 
amendment I do not wish to enter into 
any discussion particularly. The sub- 
committee, of which the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bone] was chairman, 
held hearings on this bill providing for 
a 2-year extension and reported it to the 
full committee with a favorable recom- 
mendation and without amendment. I 
think the subcommittee realized that 
such a proposal as that made by the La 
Follette amendment, which would bring 
a new element into the distribution of 
coal, should have more attention and 
more consideration than the subcommit- 
tee was able to give it at this time, because 
of the time limit to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin goes further than the present 
law. That part of his amendment which 
applies to farm cooperatives is already 
in the law. He would merely reenact the 
section in which the farm cooperatives 
are provided for, but extend it to con- 
sumer cooperatives in the cities and 
towns, where they do not now exist. 

In addition to that, I think it should be 
stated that, whereas the law permits farm 
cooperatives, made up in good faith of 
farmers who are members of the coopera- 
tives, to distribute coal to their own mem- 
bers, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin goes further 
than that with respect to consumers co- 
operatives, and permits them to distrib- 
ute coal to the general public in compe- 
tition with the existing agencies which 
are selling bituminous coal in various sec- 
tions of the country. That brings a new 
element into the situation, and it is one 
to which I think a committee ought to 
give careful consideration, in order to 
determine whether merely because we 
have authorized farm cooperatives to re- 
ceive rebates and benefits which may 
accrue to them for the benefit of their 
members only, we are to extend that 
theory to the cities, so as not only to per- 
mit formation of consumers’ cooperatives 
to distribute coal among bona fide mem- 
bers, but permit the cooperatives to sell 
coal in competition with the private com- 
panies or private individuals who have 
built up their businesses in the communi- 
ties and are engaged in the sale of coal 
to the public. 

That is a new element which is not in 
the farm-cooperative situation, all of 
which emphasized, it seemed to the com- 
mittee and the subcommittee, the neces- 
sity for further consideration of this mat- 
ter before it could be recommended for 


passage. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky also point out that the measure 
continuing the act, as it comes to us from 
the House, sets up the office of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Consumers’ Counsel with 
somewhat broadened powers. I think 
that is a wise provision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As a result of various 
decisions and acts which resulted from 
the passage of the law the Consumers’ 
Counsel was thrown out the window in 
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some way, and we are reestablishing that 
office now in this measure. The House 
put that provision in the bill. The Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, with all its duties, as 
contemplated in the original act, is re- 
established as the office of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Consumers’ Counsel; so when 
this measure, providing for a 2-year ex- 
tension, shall have been passed the office 
of the Consumers’ Counsel will be re- 
created, and will have the duties to per- 
form in behalf of the consuming public 
which were contemplated in the original 
act. 

I think it is likely, though I cannot an- 
ticipate, that as the result of the experi- 
ence gained by the Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision of the Interior Department in the 
administration of this law, it may be 
necessary to amend it further. That is 
what the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
ferred to. If that be so, the matter will 
have to come before the same committee 
which reported the pending legislation. 
The time element would not enter into 
the matter, in all likelihood, and the 
committee would be given opportunity to 
look into this phase of the question more 
fully than it has been able to do now. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, sym- 
pathetic as I am with the cooperatives— 
and my record shows I have voted to en- 
courage them and create them—sympa- 
thetic as Iam with the cooperative theory 
and movement, I believe it would be a 
mistake, without further consideration, to 
put this amendment in the bill, which 
might result in the failure of the legisla- 
tion providing the extension. I think 
it is a subject of sufficient importance to 
justify the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce giving it very careful and 
earnest consideration when and if legis- 
lation to amend the act is before that 
committee, or if no further legislation 
to amend the act is proposed, to consider 
it on its merits by itself. 

That is the situation which I feel I 
ought to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and I hope that, under the circum- 
stances, the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will not be adopted, 
much as I appreciate his sincerity, and 
his generosity, and the attitude which he 
assumes toward the proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am 
sorry the Senator who offered the amend- 
ment feels that under the circumstances 
it ought to be withdrawn. I do not know 
whether there was any possibility of the 
amendment being agreed to even if it 
had been discussed and acted upon on 
its merits, but since an understanding 
seems to have been reached, it would, of 
course, be useless to reoffer the amend- 
ment. I realize that any Senator could 
do so, but all the psychology would be 
against it, and it perhaps would be a use- 
less expenditure of time. 

Mr. President, the reason for the with- 
drawal of the amendment was not be- 
cause anything is wrong with it or that 
it is not just and fair, but it is said the 
parliamentary situation is such that the 
proposed legislation could not be enacted 
prior to the time the Coal Commission 
law would expire by limitation of time. 
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I understand it will expire on the 25th 
day of April at midnight. The parlia- 
mentary situation comes about because 
the other House could not consider the 
matter until after the 15th, when the 
House will reconvene for business. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
such parliamentary conditions have been 
used to defeat what I believe to be good 
legislation. It is not the first time those 
interested in extending laws have waited 
until the eve of expiration and then said, 
“You must take it just as we give it to 
you or havoc will result when this law 
expires on a certain date.” It is stated 
that the House, having taken a recess, 
will not be able to pass on the matter 
until it reconvenes. That is true. But 
if the House wanted to take the matter 
up it would have 10 days in which to do it. 
We know how expeditious the House can 
be when it wants to be. We all know 
it would not take the House more than 
an hour, if it felt inclined to consider the 
amendment, to dispose of it. 

Mr. President, I was one of the sup- 
porters of the original Guffey Coal Act. 
I supported it both times it came before 
the Senate. I supported the measure 
which was declared unconstitutional, and 
also supported the measure which was 
passed to remedy the defect which the 
Supreme Court found in the law. I 
think it was necessary legislation. 

The bituminous coal industry had been 
sick for a good many years. We all 
realized that. We realized that some- 
thing had to be done. The Guffey Coal 
Act was the response of Congress in 
the effort to do that something, I 
think it was passed in the best of faith; 
and while I have been very greatly dis- 
appointed in its operation in some re- 
spects, on the whole I think it has per- 
formed a very useful service. 

Even if I could do so—and I realize 
that I could not even if I would—I would 
not take any action or do anything that 
would disrupt it or cause it to go out of 
existence and make it necessary to pass 
it again, and reestablish the rules and 
regulations. But I do not believe it is 
now necessary for us to take cognizance 
of that danger. When the House recon- 
venes on the 14th of the present month 
and is ready for business, if it should fail 
to act we could at any time recall the bill, 
and if we should amend it today, take 
out the amendment. It seems to me we 
ought not to back out of that dilemma 
now and say that the House will have 
only 10 days, and will not get around to 
the bill within 10 days. 

In the first place, I realize that the 
time may be short, but it is not short for 
the House. The House does not have 
unlimited debate, as does the Senate. 
Under its rules the House can stop a fili- 
buster before it gets fairly started, if it 
so desires. It does so whenever it wishes. 
I do not say that in criticism, but in com- 
mendation of the way the House can do 
business when it so desires. It does not 
Seem to me to be fair to the people who 
would be affected by the proposed 
amendment to say, “We will now let it 
go over, without making a struggle, even 
though we may have a fair chance of 
winning.” We know from our experi- 
ence that when technical considerations 
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succeed in defeating action by the Con- 
gress in connection with some important 
law, the proposal is done for at the time. 

I do not expect to see the Guffey Coal 
Act amended if the proposed action is 
taken. I hope it may be; but from our 
experience I think it can safely be said 
that if we abandon this effort, we shall 
probably not have another opportunity 
to amend the law so that consumers’ co- 
operatives may receive the benefit of the 
law. 

Mr. President, I may be consuming the 
time of the Senate in a useless effort, but 
I should very much regret the action 
which is proposed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I omitted to state a 
while ago that the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, in which this proposed 
legislation originated, and which it must 
originate because of the tax, has already 
appointed a subcommittee to consider 
amendments to the act; and I am sure 
that subcommittee will proceed promptly 
to consider not only this matter, but 
others. : 

Mr. NORRIS. If some other method 
of amending the act can be found, it cer- 
tainly will not hurt me if it is done in 
that way. I have no pride. I am not 
originating anything. If the House is 
ready to give us this amendment when 
it rains, I have no objection to waiting 
until it rains to get it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault 
with the Senator, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say further that 
the parliamentary situation which brings 
the time element into play is not a mat- 
ter for which the Senate is responsible. 
The bill did not pass the House until the 
27th of March, a week ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, the House ad- 
journed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill came over 
here, and the subcommittee felt that it 
ought to hear witnesses who did not ob- 
ject to the extension, but who were inter- 
ested in some amendments. A hearing 
was held for 2 or 3 days, but the subcom- 
mittee did not feel that it had obtained 
sufficient information to enable it to pass 
on the amendments which were being 
considered. 

Mr, NORRIS. I am not questioning 
the good faith of the committee or of the 
subcommittee. They may be entirely 
correct. But, Mr. President, I saw the 
cooperative movement start in its infancy 
before I came to Congress. I remember 
when it first originated in my own State. 
Before I had studied it I did not think 
much of it. But I saw it operate, and I 
studied it further when the Congress 
later took it up. 

We have been studying the cooperative 
movement ever since I have been in Con- 
gress. We sent a committee to Europe to 
study it there. Many Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House went to Europe to study 
it on the ground in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Ireland, not particularly as to coal, 
but as to other necessaries of life. The 
others of us, who were not honored by be- 
ing appointed on the committee, and who 
did not have money enough to go over 
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there and study it on the ground, have 
read what those wise men who did go 
have said. They have said a great deal. 
There is much wisdom in what they have 
said. 

The advantages of the cooperative 
movement are now fairly well understood. 
It is not a new subject. The law as it now 
stands permits farmers’ cooperatives to 
receive the benefits of the law, but its 
benefits are not extended to consumers’ 
cooperatives. Why should not consumers 
have the same right to the benefits of the 
law as have the farmers? What is wrong 
about cooperatives among consumers? 
The most modern governments in the 
world have passed laws permitting them 
to operate without hindrance. In the co- 
operative movement America is behind 
the civilized world, or was until the be- 
ginning of the present disruptive World 
War. The operations of the cooperative 
movement have not brought injury to 
anybody. I have seen the cooperative 
movement gradually grow from nothing 
until it has now reached enormous pro- 
portions in some respects in the United 
States. 

If I had known that the amendment 
was to be withdrawn, I should have tried 
to prepare myself with some evidence on 
the colossal proportions of cooperation in 
the United States today, and what won- 
derful things it has accomplished in the 
way of savings to its members without 
injury to anybody else. 

I hope the Senator from Kentucky is 
correct in his statement that the House 
of Representatives is anxious to study 
cooperation and has a committee ready 
to consider it. It seems to me that that 
committee might consider the proposed 
amendment, and in 10 days be ready to 
decide what it wants to do. If they de- 
cide that they cannot approve the 
amendment, we can withdraw it rather 
than to have the operations of the Guf- 
fey Coal Act suspended or annihilated. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, that it 
would be a great disappointment now to 
have to abandon the prospect, which I 
thought was rather bright, of changing 
the bill in this one respect. 

Other amendments have been pro- 
posed. As the Senator from Kentucky 
has said, evidently this amendment was 
not considered in the House. To my 
mind, this amendment is more important 
than any amendment proposed in the 
House. I think the House has done well 
to restore the provision for a consumers’ 
counsel, When the Guffey Coal Act was 
first passed the public got a great deal 
of information as a result of the stand 
taken by the consumers’ counsel upon the 
various activities of the Commission. He 
went out of office after he had stood 
there, it seemed to me, like a stone wall, 
and fought for the interests of the con- 
sumers of bituminous coal, of whom 
there are millions. 

The Consumers’ Counsel to whom I re- 
fer was Mr. John Carson, whom most of 
the Senators know. He was formerly the 
secretary to the late Senator Couzens, 
whom all of us knew. I thought Mr. 
Carson was doing an exemplary fine job. 
Perhaps when this bill is passed it will 
provide for another consumers’ counsel, 
but it will not be John Carson, I am 
satisfied that one wish of those who have 
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opposed this law all the time will be 
gained by this extension; namely, that 
they will get rid of the consumers’ coun- 
sel who called the attention of the public 
to some of what I thought were vicious 
things, and prevented them from being 
done. 

Some of the poorest people, who can 
ill afford to pay the high prices they 
must pay for coal—a necessity of life in 
almost every section of this country—will 
be injured, and are being injured now, 
because consumers’ cooperatives cannot 
operate under this law. I think con- 
sumers’ cooperatives are just as im- 
portant as are farmers’ cooperatives. No 
reason has been given that I have ever 
heard why they are not as important, 
and why they should not get the benefit 
of cooperation among themselves, as well 
as any other organization or class of 
citizens. 

The farmers’ cooperatives cannot sell 
to anybody but their own members. This 
amendment would extend that prohibi- 
tion; but why should they not do so? 
What would be thought of us if we should 
say to independent operators, coal deal- 
ers, having a right to do certain things 
in the coal industry, “You cannot sell to 
cooperative members”? Yet that is what 
we say when we apply the present law to 
cooperative members: “You cannot sell 
to anybody but your own members.” 

Why should they not sell to anybody? 
There is no intention on the part of co- 
operatives to discriminate against any- 
one. In fact, nondiscrimination is one 
of the foundations of cooperation. Those 
who fear it feared the first cooperative 
organization that was ever organized. I 
presume they were honest in their fears, 
but their fears disappeared and were dis- 
sipated. Many years ago, when the 
farmers of my State undertook to organ- 
ize cooperative elevator companies, and 
there was a bitter fight against it, and, as 
I said awhile ago, I had not studied the 
matter to any great extent, I thought the 
cooperators were wrong about it; and 
when they first started they had to travel 
their tedious way to the Supreme Court in 
order to get an elevator. The railroad 
companies would not recognize them, 
would not give them an elevator siding; 
and they got it only after a struggle 
in which the matter was taken to the 
supreme court of the State. They were 
not admitted to boards of trade. They 
were ostracized, and in many respects 
they had to get the rights to which they 
were entitled one by one, through the 
long and tedious process of going up to 
the Supreme Court to get them. It was 
expensive. It cost the farmers a great 
many dollars to win their fight; but, so 
far as that cooperation went, they won 
it, and it has not hurt anyone. It has 
been beneficial to everyone, unless some- 
one in a particular locality had a mo- 
nopoly of the coal business and, taking 
advantage of that fact, was charging ex- 
orbitant prices. It benefited not only 
their members but everyone else. 

That is what would happen under 
the amendment, in my judgment. I look 
with a great deal of favor upon the 
amendment of this law in the respect in 
which the proposed amendment would 
amend it. I confess that it seems dis- 
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couraging and very disappointing that 
we have to let the opportunity pass by 
and let the peculiar parliamentary situa- 
tion deprive millions of our citizens of 
a benefit to which, it seems to me, they 
are honestly and justly entitled. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if the amendment has been with- 
drawn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
supported the amendment in the com- 
mittee. It appeared in the committee 
that what the cooperatives asked for was 
the privilege of getting the same benefit 
of the law as that accorded the whole- 
saler in the purchase of coal from the 
producer. A private corporation engaged 
in the wholesale selling of coal, under the 
rulings of the Coal Commission, is al- 
lowed to add to the price a certain 
amount or to get a reduction in price, 
whichever the case may be, in order to 
pay the expense of the wholesale trans- 
action. The cooperatives ask to have 
their central agency, which is also a buy- 
er, accorded the same privilege that is 
given the private corporation wholesaler. 
That was the gist of the contention. Of 
course, there was objection by coal deal- 
ers and other powerful interests that it 
would enable the cooperatives to enjoy 
the same advantage through their agency 
the wholesale cooperative, in dealing with 
the coal producer as a private corporation 
in the wholesale business now enjoys. 

As I have said, I supported the amend- 
ment in the committee, and I would sup- 
port it now. However, there was some 
contention whether or not a bona fide 
cooperative could sell to anyone but its 
members. There was objection to coop- 
eratives selling to anyone not a member. 
I shall not argue that point; I shall not 
take the time of the Senate on that; but 
I wish to say something on the bill pend- 
ing before the Senate. I voted against it 
when it passed the Senate 2 years ago, 
because I anticipated what the effect 
would be on the interior of the country, 
and my anticipation and fears have been 
fulfilled. Because the price of coal at 
the mine is based upon the cost to the 
mine plus the rail rate to its destination, 
those in the interior are deprived of the 
benefits of water transportation on the 
rivers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator per- 
mit, not a question really, but an observa- 
tion on that point? I forgot it entirely 
when I had the floor a few moments ago. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had a conversation a 
little over a week ago probably with Mr. 
Childe, of Omaha. Many Senators know 
him. He has a national reputation as a 
transportation expert, and what Iam now 
saying is said with him as authority, I 
only had a few minutes with him when he 
had to take his train, and I could not go 
into detail with him, but he promised me 
that when he reached home he would 
write me a letter and call my attention 
to some things which I ought to have 
known, which I think are in the record 
already but which had either escaped my 
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mind or I never did know about them. 
22 Senator’s remark just made me think 
it. 

What he said was that under the opera- 
tion of the law the Commission fix for the 
coal the price the purchaser has to pay 
the operator, but if he intends to ship the 
coal by water, a cheap method of trans- 
portation, he is charged enough more so 
that it would be cheaper for him to ship 
it by rail; and that there was no way 
around it. Is that the Senator's idea? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not sure that 
they charge more than by rail. I have 
not any substantiating facts, so far as I 
am concerned, to make that statement, 
but I know they fix the price at the mine 
plus the rate by rail, and, as a result, the 
coal coming by the millions of tons into 
the Midwest territory, including approxi- 
mately 14 or 16 States, costs, depending on 
the various kinds of coal, from 40 cents to 
$1.60 a ton more than it would if they were 
allowed to take advantage of the river 
rates, which are now becoming available 
because we have finished the 9-foot chan- 
nel on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him there? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have gone to enor- 
mous expense, millions of dollars—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. NORRIS. To make the rivers of 
our country navigable. The reason we 
did it was to give cheap rates to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact is that in the 
case of coal we cannot get the benefit of 
those reduced rates, because the charge 
equals the amount of the rail freight. 
The advantage of the rail freight over 
water freight, of course, is that the rail 
freight is a little quicker; that is the 
only advantage; and a man would natu- 
rally ship over the railroads if other con- 
ditions were equal. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator has 
anticipated a part of the statement I had 
intended to make. However, coal does 
not require rapid transport. Winter coal 
can be hauled all summer. 

Now, let me call attention to the fact 
that, as the Senator said, we spent sev- 
eral hundred million dollars to develop 
the waterways; we wanted them devel- 
oped for several reasons, principally to 
get competitive water rates by the rivers 
in order to meet the monopoly prices on 
the Great Lakes in the transportation of 
commodities, particularly coal to Duluth, 
which is a monopoly. The rates on the 
Great Lakes for the freight carried by 
boats of the large steamship corpora- 
tions, and large coal companies have not 
been based on the same principle as have 
the rates on the rivers which were to 
furnish a competitive avenue of traffic. 
There has been very grave discrimination 
in granting relief by the Commission. 
The Northern States Power Co., the 
greatest public utility in Minnesota, has 
been granted relief, and the relief has 
been granted because 

Mr. NORRIS. Because they are a 
monopoly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And because their 
plant is on the river bank and therefore 
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they were told that they could be given 
relief. There are 16 municipal plants in 
Minnesota in some of the larger cities 
outside St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth 
that cannot get that rate because they are 
not on the water. There are other private 
utilities that produce electricity that can- 
not get it because they are not on the 
water. These utilities, both municipal 
and private, which sell electricity and 
power to farmers’ cooperative companies, 
are barred from getting the benefit of the 
lower transportation and cost for coal 
used in producing electricity. 

Now the Commission says if they can 
show that before the present law was 
passed they were beneficiaries of water 
transportation they can come in with a 
petition and ask to have that benefit con- 
tinued. There was very little water 
transportation up until last year because 
there was not any channel. So, compara- 
tively few, if any—I do not know of any 
could say that they had any material 
amount of coal shipped in by water, for 
water navigation was very hazardous; it 
was intermittent because of lack of 
water; and, therefore, there are very few 
who, under the theory of the grandfather 
clause, can claim the right of which they 
were deprived on the ground that they 
had been receiving this benefit and this 
relief before the act went into effect. 
This is ridiculous. The waterways were 
developed for the benefit of those who 
had not had the benefit of water trans- 
portation. Now they are told they cannot 
have it for coal because they did not have 
it before this law was passed. But the 
man who wants to avail himself of it now, 
and wholesale dealers and consumers, 
cannot get it in competition with North- 
ern States Power unless each consumer 
comes in and states his case, so the Com- 
mission says. 

These hearings are very expensive. 
They consume a great deal of time and 
very few corporations are powerful 
enough to afford them. The farmers can- 
not come; they cannot afford it. Only 
the large, financially strong corporations 
can hire attorneys and come to Wash- 
ington and attend the hearings. The 
Commission gave relief to the Northern 
States Power Co. They also gave relief 
to the University of Minnesota for their 
heating plant. They also gave relief to 
the Stillwater State Prison; but their 
plant is not on the water. They have 
to truck the coal away; but the Commis- 
sion gave them relief. But all these other 
two and one-half million persons, so far 
as my State is concerned, have had no 
relief and no benefit of water transpor- 
tation under this ruling. Each individual 
consumer must come down here and put 
in his application and present his case, 
and then the Commission decides wheth- 
er or not he shall have relief. So there 
is no equality in the price of coal. 

I have mentioned three instances in 
which the Commission has granted relief. 

We are sympathetic with those who 
mine coal and those who are in the coal 
business, and we should like to see them 
make a living wage. We should like to 
see them prosper; but we do not like to 
have it done by blackjacking us to pay 
more for coal than we would have to pay 
if we had the benefit of the Government 
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expenditures of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to develop water transportation. 
It has resulted in discrimination between 
consumers. I dare say that the increased 
cost of the great amount of coal that is 
shipped into that midwestern territory 
can hardly be estimated. Our freight 
rates have been so high that consumers 
and farmers have been suffering for 
something like 20 years, not only up 
there but also down through the South; 
and I am protesting the passage of this 
bill, as I protested the passage of the 
original measure. 

The condition I have described has 
also had the effect of driving coal out of 
the market in favor of substitutes in 
the form of oil and gas. While at the 
present time, when the so-called defense- 
production program is in effect, I pre- 
sume the coal industry will have an up- 
swing in production; up until the time 
this program went into effect the coal 
industry was going down in production. 
Coal has been driven off the sea. The 
railroads are using oil. Private indi- 
viduals in homes are finding it cheaper 
and more convenient to use oil and gas. 

I realize that the condition in the Con- 
gress at the present time is such that it 
is useless to offer an amendment. An 
amendment that would be of any benefit 
or give any relief to the people of the 
interior of the country would have to be 
so drastic that it would nullify the act. 
The political and financial forces who 
favor it have overwhelming support for it. 
They have the votes. Therefore, I shall 
content myself with voting against the 
extension of the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission Price-Fixing Act. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. I wish the Senator 
would help straighten me out on the last 
point he has been establishing here. 

Last spring, I think, about a year ago, 
the Senator had some friends here who 
showed us a moving picture in the Dis- 
trict Committee room and undertook to 
display to us photographs of a channel— 
I think a 9-foot channel—from St. Louis 
to the Twin Cities, and a series of dams 
which had been built at a cost, as I 
recall, of about $124,000,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. One hundred and 
sixty million dollars. 

Mr. DANAHER. One hundred and 
sixty million dollars; and I think the 
lesson was also brought home to us that 
several thousand freight-car loads of 
coal were in fact shipped by that channel 
into Minnesota. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does not the advan- 
tage of that water transportation accrue 
to the people of Minnesota in respect of 
the coal movement at all, in any fashion? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So far as we are 
now situated, we do not derive the benefit 
we should because of this law. A cer- 
tain grade of coal is shipped in by one 
company, and some little coal is shipped 
in by the Federal Barge Line. There has 
been a reduction in the price of coal; 
but since this ruling went into effect the 
Senator can see that there is small ad- 
vantage in shipping by water. There 
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may be an advantage for the purpose of 
loading and unloading, because so much 
more coal can be hauled at one time by 
water than by rail that there are some 
persons who are in the business and com- 
peting. There are two companies that I 
know of on the upper Mississippi; one is 
a private company and the other is the 
Federal Barge Line; but I know that be- 
fore the effect of this ruling became ap- 
parent, after the 9-foot channel was 
finished last year, there were millions of 
dollars ready to go into transportation 
on the river with barges and tows that 
are not now being invested. The pro- 
spective investors are afraid to go in, be- 
cause if they cannot buy coal at the 
mine on a basis of equality with other 
purchasers in different parts of the coun- 
try, and have to transport it, and then 
have to pay the rail rate whether they 
ship by water or not, the Senator can 
see that that would hamper the devel- 
opment of the business of bringing in 
coal by water. There is some coal com- 
ing in, but it is very little compared to 
the total amount we use. 

Mr. DANAHER. I was just thinking 
in retrospect of the moving picture I 
had witnessed, and the story we were 
told at that time that thousands and 
thousands of carloads of coal were being 
shipped by water. It seems to me, from 
what the Senator now says, either that 
we ought not to be shipping by water at 
all, and therefore we ought to have saved 
the $125,000,000 which has been ex- 
pended for building the 9-foot channel 
all the way up the Mississippi to the 
Twin Cities, or we ought to get the bene- 
fit of it; one or the other. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, that pic- 
ture was taken 2 years ago, or before this 
act went into effect. 
aes DANAHER. Yes; I understand 

at. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am talking about 
the effect that we see it is having and is 
going to have in the future, even on this 
year’s coal prices. It seems a strange 
situation, when we loan money to farm 
cooperative electric companies, that we 
have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to develop waterways so that, if we 
are permitted to do so, we can go by 
water from the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi down to the Ohio and as far east 
as Pittsburgh; we can go into all those 
coal areas; we can go down to the Illi- 
nois River and up the Illinois River; 
we can go to Chicago; we can go to New 
Orleans; we can go down to the Ten- 
nessee River and up to Memphis, and 
soon we shall be able to go up to the coal 
fields of Knoxville; but under this law, 
for all practical purposes, these water- 
ways will not do us much good so far as 
coal is concerned. This is a law to black- 
jack the farmer and other consumers in 
the Mississippi Valley for the benefit of 
the coal industry. 

The Commission’s attitude, and that 
of those who favor this bill, is that it is 
necessary to put the coal industry in a 
strait jacket and lock it in the situa- 
tion in which it now finds itself. I should 
be very willing, and I have asked the 
Commission if they could suggest some 
other method of stabilizing the coal in- 
dustry for the benefit of labor and the 
producer, We are not antagonistic to 
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the industry or to labor, but we do not 
want the benefits to be taken out of us 
by compelling us to pay the rail rate on 
coal which we can ship by water. 

That is the reason why I shall again 
vote against the extension of this act. 
Hearings were held for two days. No 
farmers appeared to fight for cheaper 
coal. No officer or representative of any 
farm organization appeared to defend 
cheap coal for the farmers. Powerful 
financial interests filled the committee 
room with their representatives. This 
bill will pass. I was opposed to it before. 
Iam opposed to it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BO 
in the chair). The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read three times, the ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 4146) was passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF BILLS ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the call of the calendar for the 


consideration of bills to which there is no 


objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the first order of 
business on the calendar. 


DESECRATION AND MUTILATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES FLAG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 218) to prevent desecration and 
mutilation of the flag of the United 
States, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


That the act of February 8, 1917 (39 Stat. 
900, U. S. C., title 4, sec. 3), be, and it hereby 
is, amended to read as follows: 

“That any person who (1) in any manner, 
for exhibition or display, shall place or cause 
to be placed any word, figure, mark, picture, 
design, drawing, or any advertisement of any 
nature upon any flag, standard, colors, or 
ensign of the United States of America; or 
(2) shall expose or cause to be exposed to 
public view any such flag, standard, colors, or 
ensign upon which shall have been printed, 
painted, or otherwise placed, or to which shall 
be attached, appended, affixed, or annexed any 
word, figure, mark, picture, design, or draw- 
ing, or any advertisement of any nature; or 
(3) shall manufacture, sell, expose for sale or 
to public view or give away or have in posses- 
sion for sale or to be given away or for use for 
any purpose, any article or substance being 
an article or thing for carrying or transporting 
merchandise, upon which shall have been 
printed, painted, attached, or otherwise placed 
& representation of any such flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign, to advertise, call attention 
to, decorate, mark, or distinguish the article 
or substance on which so placed; or (4) shall 
publicly mutilate, deface, defile, or defy, tram- 
ple upon, or cast contempt, either by word or 
act, upon any such flag, standard, colors, or 
ensign, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 30 days, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. The words flag, standard, colors, 
or ensign,’ as used herein, shall include any 
flag, standard, colors, ensign, or any picture 
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or representation of either, or of any part or 
parts of either, made of any substance or rep- 
resented on any substance, of any size evi- 
dently purporting to be either of said flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America or a picture or a represen- 
tation of either, upon which shall be shown 
the colors, the stars, and the stripes, in any 
number of either thereof, or of any part or 
parts of either, by which the average person 
seeing the same without deliberation may be- 
lieve the same to represent the flag, colors, 
standard, or ensign of the United States of 
America. 

“Sec, 2. All acts or parts of acts of Congress 
in conflict with the provisions of this act be 
and the same are hereby repealed.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr, ANDREWS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to recur to Cal- 
endar No. 139, and have the vote by 
which the bill was passed reconsidered, 
as there is a clarifying amendment I 
should like to offer. I ask that the votes 
by which the bill ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I now ask that the 
vote by which the amendment of the 
committee was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, in the 
amendment of the committee, it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 3, 4, and 5 and 
the quotation marks in line 6. On page 
3 it is proposed to strike out the quota- 
tion marks in lines 17 and 19. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment striking out 
lines 3, 4, and 5, on page 2, is to prevent 
the proposed act from being confused 
with the act of 1917, having reference 
to the District of Columbia. I dare say 
many who have not looked into the mat- 
ter will be surprised to find there is no 
national law at present prohibiting the 
use of our national flag for commercial 
purposes or its mutilation or desecration. 
There is no national law on that subject 
except the act of 1917, which applies only 
to the District of Columbia. The bill 
now proposed would apply to the whole 
United States and the Territories. There 
are 48 different State laws in the United 
States on this subject now in force in the 
various States. That leads to confusion; 
and inasmuch as the United States flag 
is our national emblem, it seems to me 
we should have a national law protect- 
ing it. 

I move that the amendments I have 
offered be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, ‘ 
RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Re.. 30) amending 
rule VIII so as to prohibit action by 
unanimous consent on bills in cases 
where a Senator has given written notice 
of his objection to their consideration, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr, McNARY. Let the resolution go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 935) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 with re- 
spect to commodity loans and marketing 
quotas, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3205) making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVERTIBLE DOOR MANUFACTURING 
co 


The bill (S. 1091) authorizing the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
to settle and adjust the claim of the 
Convertible Door Manufacturing Co., was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that Calendar No. 167, 
House bill 3860, is an identical bill. Is 
there objection to the substitution of 
the House bill for the Senate bill and its 
present consideration? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3860) for the relief of the Convertible 
Door Manufacturing Co., which was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1091 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

REDEMPTION OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE 

BONDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1090) to adjust certain losses oc- 
curring in the redemption of adjusted- 
service bonds, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whereas in effect- 
ing the distribution and redemption of 
adjusted-service bonds in the years 1936 and 
1937, as authorized by the act of January 27, 
1936, chapter 32, as amended by the act of 
June 8, 1936 (ch. 482, 49 Stat. 1099, 1936; 
38 U. S. O., 1934 ed., Supp. V, secs. 686 
688b), certain misdeliveries and erroneous 
payments were made, due for the most part 
to circumstances beyond their control, by 
certain postmasters and postal employees 
designated at the request of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to perform such fiscal agency 
service pursuant to the provisions of said act 
of June 3, 1936, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Treasurer of the United States, and 
the Postmaster General are authorized, in 
those cases where it shall be jointly deter- 
mined by the Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury that such misde- 
liveries and erroneous payments occurred 
without negligence upon the part of the 
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postmaster or postal employee charged with 
the error, to relieve them of such charges. 
There are hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary to 
effect the relief hereby granted, not to ex- 
ceed, however, the aggregate sum of $6,000. 


Mr, ADAMS. Mr. President, this is a 
legislative bill, and on page 2 I find the 
phrase “there are hereby appropriated.” 
It seems to me that should be amended 
so that the bill would contain the cus- 
tomary clause that “there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated.” Therefore 
I move that after the word “hereby” in 
line 11, there be added the words “au- 
thorized to be.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 11, 
after the word “hereby”, it is proposed 
to insert the words “authorized to be.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DANIEL STEELE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1166) for the relief of Daniel 
Steele, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “waived”, to strike out “in the case 
of Daniel Steele, of Flint, Mich.; and, in 
the administration of such act, as 
amended and supplemented, any present 
disability of the said Daniel Steele shall 
be held and considered to be directly at- 
tributable to a traumatic injury sus- 
tained by him on September 30, 1935, 
while in the performance of his duties 
in the course of his employment in the 
Works Progress Administration. The 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is authorized and directed 
to consider and act upon any claim here- 
tofore filed, or which may be filed within 
1 year after the date of enactment of 
this act, by or on behalf of the said Daniel 
Steele for compensation on account of 
such disability”, and to insert “and the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to receive and consider, if filed 
within 6 months after the approval of 
this act, the claim of Daniel Steele, of 

Flint, Mich., for disability allegedly di- 
rectly attributable to an alleged injury 
to his eye incurred by him on September 
30, 1935, while in the performance of 
his duties in the course of his employ- 
ment in the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and to determine said claim upon 
its merits under the provisions of said 
act: Provided, That no benefits shall ac- 
crue prior to the approval of this act,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions and 
limitations of sections 15 to 20, both inclu- 
sive, of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, are hereby waived, and tke 
United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive and consider, if filed within 6 months 
after the approval of this act, the claim of 
Daniel Steele, of Flint, Mich., for disability 
allegedly directly attributable to an alleged 
injury to his eye incurred by him on Septem- 
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ber 50, 1935, while in the performance of his 
duties in the course of his employment in the 
Works Progress Administration, and to deter- 
mine said claim upon its merits under the 
provisions of said act: Provided, That no 
benefits shall accrue prior to the approval of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

W. W. CARLTON 


The S.nate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 755) for the relief of W. W. Carl- 
ton, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$2,250” and in- 
sert “$300”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to W. W. Carlton, of 
Columbia, Tenn., the sum of $300, in full 
satisfaction of his claim t the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by him as the result of the car 
which he was driving having been struck by 
a Civilian Conservation Corps truck operated 
by an enrollee of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps near Waynesboro, Tenn., on February 2, 
1939: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JULIA NEVILLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1190) for the relief of Julia 
Neville, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$300”; on line 7, af- 
ter the word “injuries”, to strike out “to- 
gether with medical and hospital 
expenses incident thereto”, and to insert 
a proviso at the end of the bill, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Julia 
Neville the sum of $300 in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries, as a result of a collision 
of an automobile, which Julia Neville was 
operating, with a United States Army truck 
operated in connection with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps on United States High- 
way No. 91, about 1 mile north of Kanosh, 
Utah, on June 23, 1939, said collision being 
due entirely to the negligence of the 
driver of said truck: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GRANT OF RIGHT-OF-WAY TO ASIATIC 
PETROLEUM CO. 


The bill (S. 166) to provide a right-of- 
way across Camp Wallace Military Reser- 
vation, P. I., was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered, under such terms and conditions 
as are deemed advisable by him, to grant 
to the Asiatic Petroleum Co. (Philippine Is- 
lands), Ltd., its successors and/or assigns, 
an easement for rights-of-way for oil and/or 
gasoline pipe lines, and appurtenant ramp 
for rolling drums, over, across, in, and upon 
the Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
P. I.: Provided, That such easement shall 
be granted only upon a finding by the 
Secretary of War that the same shall be 
in the public interest of the United States 
in the property affected thereby: Provided 
further, That all or any part of such ease- 
ment may be annulled and forfeited by the 
Secretary of War if the property is needed 
for governmental purposes or for failure to 
comply with the terms or conditions of any 
grant hereunder, or for nonuse or for aban- 
donment of rights granted under authority 
hereof: And provided further, That all 
moneys which may accrue to the United 
States under the provisions of this act shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


GRANT OF RIGHT-OF-WAY TO STAND- 
ARD-VACUUM OIL co. 


The bill (S. 167) to provide a right-of- 
way across Camp Wallace Military Res- 
ervation, P. R., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered, under such terms and conditions 
as are deemed advisable by him, to grant 
to the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., its succes- 
sors and/or assigns, an easement for rights- 
of-way for oil and/or gasoline pipe lines over, 
across, in, and upon the Camp Wallace Mili- 
tary Reservation, Philippine Islands: Pro- 
vided, That such easement shall be granted 
only upon a finding by the Secretary of War 
that the same will be in the public interest 
of the United States in the property affected 
thereby: Provided further, That all or any 
part of such easement may be annulled and 
forfeited by the Secretary of War if the 
property is needed for governmental purposes 
or for failure to comply with the terms or 
conditions of any grant hereunder, or for 
nonuse or for abandonment of rights granted 
under authority hereof: And provided further, 
That all moneys which may accrue to the 
United States under the provisions of this 
act shall be deposited in the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 658) authorizing appoint- 
ments to the United States Military Acad- 
emy and United States Naval Academy of 
sons of soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
were killed in action or have died of 
wounds or injuries received or disease 
contracted in line of duty during the 
World War was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. GERRY. Let that bill go over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 
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NATIONAL CEMETERY NEAR PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


The bill (S. 793) to provide for a na- 
tional cemetery in the vicinity of Port- 
land, Oreg., was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to establish 
and maintain, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of law governing national cemeteries, a 
national cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, 
Oreg. The Secretary of War is authorized to 
acquire by donation, purchase, condemnation, 
or otherwise such suitable lands as are in his 
judgment necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of such cemetery. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for the purposes of this act. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 165) to provide for con- 
tinuing in the service of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard of 
the United States beyond the term of 
their enlistment was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. Iam not the author of the 
bill, and I ask that it go over tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. DANAHER. I ask that it go over 
until the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN FORT MISSOULA 
MILITARY RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 198) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to exchange certain land located 
within the Fort Missoula Military Res- 
ervation, Mont., for certain land owned 
by the Missoula Chamber of Commerce 
of Missoula, Mont., which had been re- 
ported from the Commitee on Military 
affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 
3, after the word “authorized”, to strike 
out “and directed”; in line 4, after the 
word “conditions”, to insert “covenants, 
reservations, and exceptions”; and on 
page 3, line 5, after “seven-tenths”, to 
insert the word “feet”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized to transfer, subject to such 
conditions, covenants, reservations, and ex- 
ceptions as he shall prescribe, to the Missoula 
Chamber of Commerce, of Missoula, Mont., 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to a parcel of land, described 
in subsection (a) of this act, located within 
the boundaries of the Fort Missoula Military 
Reservation, Mont., in exchange for title to 
certain land, described in subsection (b) of 
this act, from the Missoula Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Missoula, Mont. 

(a) The following-described land, located 
in section 31 township 13 north, range 19 
west, Montana principal meridian, contain- 
ing ninety-one and fifty-two one-hundredths 
acres, more or less: Beginning at a point on 
the south section line of section 31, township 
13 north, range 19 west, fifty-nine and eight- 
tenths feet east of the south quarter corner 
of said section 31; said section line also being 
a part of the third standard parallel north of 
the Montana principal meridian; thence north 
fifty-one degrees ten minutes east a distance 
of one thousand nine hundred seventy-six 
and nine-tenths feet; thence north fifty-seven 
degrees forty-three minutes west a distance of 
one thousand eight hundred fifty and three- 
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tenths feet; thence south thirty-one degrees 
thirty minutes west a distance of six hun- 
dred sixty-two and nine-tenths feet; thence 
south seventy-seven degrees forty-six minutes 
west a distance of one thousand seventy-five 
and seven-tenths feet; thence south thirty- 
six degrees fourteen minutes west a distance 
of four hundred ninety and eight-tenths feet; 
thence south thirty-eight degrees nine min- 
utes east a distance of two hundred ninety- 
six and eight-tenths feet; thence south twen- 
ty-eight degrees eighteen minutes east a dis- 
tance of four hundred fifteen and three- 
tenths feet; thence south sixty-six degrees 
twenty-four minutes east a distance of two 
hundred ninety and one-tenth feet; thence 
south fifty-four degrees twenty minutes east 
a distance of two hundred sixty-four and 
seven-tenths feet; thence south thirty-three 
degrees seventeen minutes east a distance of 
two hundred eleven and one-tenth feet; 
thence east along south section line of said 
section 31, township 13 north, range 19 west, 
a distance of seven hundred forty-four and 
one-tenth feet to the point of beginning. 
(b) The following-described land, contain- 
ing four hundred acres, more or less: The 
west half of the northeast quarter and the 
west half of section 8, township 12 north, 
range 20 west, Montana principal meridian. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


The bill (S. 1200) to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations to provide for the 
further development of cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the further develop- 
ment of cooperative agricultural extension 
work”, approved April 24, 1939, is amended by 
striking out “$300,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$555,000.” 


WIDOW OF ARTIS J. CHITTY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 991) for the relief of the widow 
of the late Artis J. Chitty, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$10,000” and insert “$5,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who 
reported the bill on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, does not seem to be on 
the floor at the moment. I am particu- 
larly interested in the bill because of the 
fact that the late Artis J. Chitty, a United 
States marshal, was a resident of my 
home city, and was murdered in the per- 
formance of his duties. I introduced the 
bill giving his widow $10,000. I had 
hoped that the committee would report 
the bill favorably with the original 
amount contained in it. I am not espe- 
cially familiar with the course this par- 
ticular type of legislation takes in the 
Senate committee, but it seems to me that 
$5,000 is rather a small sum to pay to the 
widow of a man who was beaten to death 
while he was performing his duties as a 
law-enforcement officer. 
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I have no desire to delay the consider- 
ation of the bill. I had hoped, as I sai 
that the committee would report the bi 
containing the full amount of $10,000. I 
do not know whether any member of the 
Committee on Claims is present in the 
Senate at this moment. If there is, I 
should like to know what the usual prac- 
tice is. 

Mr. BARELEY. Mr. President, I am 
not a member of the Committee on 
Claims, but I will say that there has 
grown up a sort of custom or rule in the 
House and Senate Committees on Claims, 
I think, that in situations such as this 
$5,000 is the maximum amount allowed. 
Whether that is just in every case may 
be open to question, but it has been rather 
the custom. 

Mr. BONE. I may say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that I have been ad- 
vised by friends of mine in the House 
that it is the common practice there in 
circumstances of this kind to allow $5,000, 
and not to exceed that amount, 
oe BARKLEY. I think that is the 

e. 

Mr. BONE. I wondered whether any 
rule had grown up in the Senate parallel 
to that in the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The custom is not 
regarded so rigidly in the Senate, but it 
has almost attained the force of law, 
The rule in the House is that the maxi- 
mum allowed is $5,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may suggest that 
if the Senate should reject the amend- 
ment of the commiitee, the award would 
be $10,000, and then if it be the fact that 
the House has a rule of limitation of 
$5,000, it is possible the House would 
apply the rule. The Senator, however, 
would have the opportunity of request- 
ing what is so frequently done with other 
amendments, having the matter worked 
out in conference. I therefore suggest 
that the Senator consider asking Senators 
pesca to reject the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BONE. That has been my pur- 
pose. It is a small bill, but it can be 
considered by the conferees. If the 
House has established that sort of rule 
by common consent, and will not agree 
to the larger amount, I would have to 
abide by its decision. But I would ask 
my friends to be generous with me in this 
regard. The man who was murdered 
was one of my best friends. He was 
brutally murdered in the performance of 
his duties. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did I understand the 
Senator to say he was a United States 
district attorney? 

Mr. BONE. He was a United States 
marshal. He had charge of two notori- 
ous bank robbers who were being tried 
for bank robbery, and while he was in 
the performance of his duties and had 
them in charge they assaulted him and 
literally beat him to death. He died 
within a few minutes. These bank rob~ 
bers were subsequently convicted of mur- 
der and given life imprisonment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques~ 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 1, line 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, at the end 
of the bill, to add a proviso, as follows: 


Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the widow of Artis J. Chitty, late a United 
States marshal for the western district of 
the State of Washington, the sum of $10,000, 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States on account of the death of her 
husband, who was murdered on August 22, 
1940, in the State of Washington while in the 
performance of his duty as a United States 
marshal: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agoni or attor- 
ney on account of services dered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


OIL AND GAS LEASES ON CERTAIN LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 178) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue oil and gas leases on 
certain lands, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 
9, after “southeast” where it first appears, 
to strike out the word “quarter” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “quarter” 
and a comma; and on page 2, line 8, after 
“1918”, to insert “and shall inure to the 
benefit of all parties having contracts 
with the lessees or operators under such 
placer-mining claims as their interests 
may appear”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue leases under the provisions of section 19 
of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), 
as amended, except as otherwise provided in 
this act, covering lands within the area in 
Niobrara County, Wyo., described as follows: 

Southwest quarter section 25; south half 
section 26; southeast quarter, southeast quar- 
ter northwest quarter, and east half south- 
west quarter section 27; east half section 34; 
north ‘half and southeast quarter section 35, 
all the foregoing in township 36 north, range 
65 west, of the sixth principal meridian, and 
west half northeast quarter section 28, town- 
ship 36 north, range 64 west, of the sixth 
principal meridian. 

Such leases shall be issued to the respec- 
tive oil and gas operators in possession of 
lands within the area described above on and 
prior to January 1, 1940, under placer-mining 
claims initiated prior to October 16, 1918, and 
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shall inure to the benefit of all parties having 
contracts with the lessees or operators under 
such placer-mining claims as their interests 
may appear. Each lease shall be dated as of 
January 1, 1940, and shall be for a term of 10 
years and so long thereafter as oil or gas is 
produced in paying quantities. Each lease 
shall reserve as royalty to the United States 
12½ percent of all the oil and gas produced 
except oil or gas used for production purposes 
or unavoidably lost. No lease shall issue 
unless (1) an application for lease be made 
within 6 months from the effective date of 
this act; (2) the application covers all of the 
lands in the possession of the applicant with- 
in the area described above; (3) the appli- 
cant shows aggregate expenditures prior to 
January 1, 1940, by the applicant and his 
predecessors in interest of not less than 
$10,000 on or for the benefit of each claim 
upon which the application is based; and (4) 
the applicant shall pay to the United States 
as royalty 4 cents per barrel for all oil and 
one-fourth cent per thousand cubic feet for 
all gas produced from the claim prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, except oil or gas used for produc- 
tion purposes or unavoidably lost. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PURCHASE OF REFUGE LANDS IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 850) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase refuge lands 
within the State of South Carolina for 
the perpetuation of the eastern wild tur- 
key and to provide pure-blood brood stock 
for restocking within its native range, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry with an amendment 
on page 2, line 9, after the word “there- 
with”, to strike out “to” and insert “in”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
acquire by purchase, gift, or lease, or, subject 
to the provisions of sections 302, 303, and 304 
of the act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 381), by 
exchange, approximately 30,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned or State- or county-owned land, 
including improvements thereon, rights-of- 
way, and easements connected therewith, in 
the State of South Carolina, or such part 
thereof as he may determine to be neces- 
sary and best suited as a national wildlife 
refuge primarily for the protection and per- 
petuation of the eastern wild turkey, and 
to construct, operate, and maintain thereon 
such structures and other improvements as 
he may deem necessary for the appropriate 
development of the area for such purposes: 
Provided, That public domain and Federal 
lands within or contiguous to the areas 
acquired hereunder and not otherwise spe- 
cifically reserved are also hereby authorized 
to be administered as part of said refuge if 
found by the Secretary to be suitable for 
the purpose. 

Sec. 2. That the lands acquired in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act shall 
constitute the national wild-turkey refuge 
and shall be maintained as a refuge and 
breeding place for wild animals and birds 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe from 
time to time for the administration of wild- 
life refuges: Provided, That upon such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall deter- 
mine to be for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment, including sale in the open market, 
and under such rules and regulations as he 
shall prescribe, he may permit such selective 
cutting and lumbering operations as are not 
inconsistent with the well-being and effec- 
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tive management of wild turkeys on said 
refuge: Provided further, That in coopera- 
tion with other Federal, State, or local 
agencies, or with associations, clubs, organ- 
izations, or individuals, he may distribute, 
sell in open market or otherwise, or exchange 
surplus wild turkeys from said refuge for 
stocking, restocking, or propagating purposes, 
and may accept funds and other aids and 
enter into agreements with landowners in the 
development of the program authorized by 
this act for the perpetuation and restoration 
of wild turkeys, including such original or 
cooperative research in the problems of wild- 
turkey management as may be necessary to 
efficient expansion and promotion of the pro- 
gram herein authorized: And provided fur- 
ther, That out of any money received by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from the grant, sale, 
or disposition of any timber, wild animals, 
wild birds, or other products or privileges in 
connection with the administration of this 
refuge, or as a bonus upon the exchange of 
such animals, birds, products, or privileges, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
pay any necessary expenses incurred in con- 
nection with and for the purpose of effecting 
the removal, grant, disposition, sale, or ex- 
change of such animals, birds, products, or 
privileges; and after such deductions from 
gross receipts, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall distribute 25 percent of the net receipts 
of such refuge during each fiscal year to the 
county or counties in which the refuge is 
located, proportional to its area in each coun- 
ty, to be expended for such purposes as the 
county authorities or the State legislature by 
appropriate legislation may direct, and de- 
posit the remaining 75 percent in the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. p 

Sec. 3. That the acquisition of such lan 
by the United States shall in no case be de- 
feated because of rights-of-way, easements, 
and reservations, which from their nature 
will in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in no manner interfere with the use 
of the lands so encumbered for the purposes 
of this act; but such rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, and reservations, retained by the 
grantor or lessor from whom the United 
States receives title under this act, shall be 
subject to rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the occu- 
pation, use, operation, protection, and ad- 
ministration of such land as a refuge for 
wildlife; and it shall be expressed in the 
deed or lease that the use, occupation, and 
operation of such rights-of-way, easements, 
and reservations shall be subordinate to and 
subject to such rules and regulations as are 
set out in such deed or lease or, if deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by him from time to time. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
may do all things and make all expenditures 
necessary to secure the safe title in the United 
States to the land that may be acquired under 
this act, including purchase of options or 
leases when deemed ni , and expenses 
incident to the location, examination, and 
survey of such areas, and the acquisition of 
title thereto, and, except in the case of a 
lease, no payment for such land shall be 
made by the United States until title thereto 
is satisfactory to the Attorney General. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make such expenditures for 
construction, equipment, maintenance, re- 
pairs, and improvements, including neces- 
sary investigations, and expenditures for per- 
sonal services and office expenses at the seat 
of government and elsewhere, and to employ 
such means as may be necessary to execute 
the functions imposed upon him by this act 
and as may be provided for by Congress from 
time to time. 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 to pro- 
vide for the location, selection, and inaugu- 
ration of this project, including surveying, 
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optioning, and supervision of the lands in- 
volved, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such further sums as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may estimate and the 
Congress shall appropriate from time to time 
for the acquisition, establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of said refuge and to effec- 
tuate the provisions of this act; and any 
money appropriated hereunder for land ac- 
quisition and expenses incident thereto, in- 
cluding the initial appropriation hereunder, 
shall remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTAIN COTTON 
FROM NORMAL CHANNELS OF TRADE 
AND COMMERCE 


The bill (S. 1250) to provide for with- 
holding from the normal channels of 
trade and commerce cotton of the 1940 
and previous crops which is owned by 
the Government or which is pledged as 
security for Government loans, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr.McNARY. Mr. President, Iam not 
sure whether the able Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] desires to 
have this measure considered under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
been approached by representatives of 
those producing other crops of which 
there is a surplus. It is very essential for 
the trade to know whether these vast 
holdings are to be flooded into the chan- 
nels of trade, to the detriment of current 
crops. As the cotton in question is al- 
ready paid for, and it will not be neces- 
sary to ask for any appropriation, and as 
bills are now pending looking to increas- 
ing loans on these crops, which will also 
increase the hold-over, I thought it 
would be well if we could assure the trade 
that this cotton would not be turned into 
the channels of trade. That would have 
a very beneficial effect on the current 
prices and lessen the need for appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
not committed myself to the philosophy 
which is involved in the proposed legis- 
lation, but I have received numerous let- 
ters, telegrams, and telephonic communi- 
cations from producers of corn and other 
crops who have made loans from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and who 
would like to have the same benefits con- 
ferred upon them. I do not care to dis- 
cuss the matter particularly today. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think 
the bill had better go over until we can 
get more complete knowledge of what is 
involved. While I am on my feet I 
wish to say I have been informed that 
grain, such as corn and wheat, held over 
an indefinite period will deteriorate, 
whereas cotton, if kept away from fire 
and water, is just as good a century aft- 
erward as it is the day it was picked. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, permit 
me to say a final word. I wish to say for 
the benefit of the able Senator from 
South Carolina, who is tremendously in- 
terested in all farm problems, that this 
bill should be considered in the light of 
the bill introduced by the able Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], which 
was placed on the calendar a few days 
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ago. That bill proposes to increase com- 
modity loans to a state of parity. 
Whether it pertains particularly to free 
cotton, I do not know. Probably it per- 
tains to cotton on which there is a loan. 
I think the Senator from South Carolina 
realizes that we must study these two 
bills together before we make up our 
minds as to the legislation we want to 
offer the cotton maker. 

Mr. SMITH. I have agreed that the 
bill go over, but I think it will appeal to 
every Senator that it is necessary to 
remove the menace of this almost infinite 
surplus. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PERFORMANCE AND PAYMENT BONDS IN 
CONNECTION WITH SUPPLY CON- 
TRACTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1059) to expedite the national 
defense by clarifying the application of 
the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), 
as to the requirement of mandatory per- 
formance and payment bonds in con- 
nection with supply contracts, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments, on 
page 1, line 3, after “793”, to strike out 
“shall not apply to any contract”, and 
insert “may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War, be waived with respect 
to contracts”; and on the same page, 
line 9, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “contract” and insert “contracts”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, be waived with 
respect to contracts for the manufacturing, 
producing, furnishing, construction, altera- 
tion, repair, processing, or assembling of air- 
craft, munitions, matériel, or supplies of any 
kind or nature for the Army, regardless of 
the terms of such contracts as to payment 
or title: Provided, That, as to contracts of a 
nature which, at the date of the passage of 
this act, would have been subject to the pro- 
visions of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 
Stat. 793), the Secretary of War may require 
performance and payment bonds as provided 
by said act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr, President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the bill merely provides that in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War bond may 
be waived in connection with contracts 
for the completion of orders for supplies. 
As the bill was originally drawn, waiver 
of the requirement for bonds would have 
been permanent, but the committee felt 
that that should not be done, and that 
the contracts should be considered in the 
light of the ability of contractors to live 
up to them, and that the decision as to 
whether bonds should be demanded 
should be left with the Secretary. 

I must say further that the need for 
this proposed legislation came about 
as the result of the ruling made by the 
General Accounting Office, which made 
it necessary to apply to purchases of 
small supplies the rule which was laid 
down in regard to performance bonds in 
connection with great public works. That 
put a burden upon the War Department 
which makes it extremely difficult and 
costly to the Government in case bonds 
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are demanded. After having three sepa- 
rate hearings upon the bill the committee 
decided to report it. I think it should be 
passed. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. As I understand the 
Miller Act, it is designed to protect the 
Government on contracts of the very type 
contemplated to be executed under the 
terms of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Not the very 
type. The Miller Act refers to public 
works, such as bridges, roads, and other 
great building projects with respect to 
which, of course, a performance bond is 
necessary. The General Accounting Of- 
fice ruled that if small supplies are man- 
ufactured, they are public works in the 
sense that the supplies are being manu- 
factured for the public; but they are not 
public works in the sense or spirit of the 
Miller Act. The Miller Act applies to 
bridges, buildings, roads, and things of 
that type. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. On page 2 of the re- 
port the statement is made that: 

The Comptroller General and the Attor- 
ney General have ruled that contracts for 
supplies which contain provisions for partial 
payments to be made as the work progresses 
are contracts “for public work of the United 
States” within the meaning of the above act, 
since title to the work in progress passes to 
the Government upon the making of such 
payments. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is the 
point I have been trying to make. That 
ruling made it necessary for the War De- 
partment, in buying such supplies as 
shoelaces, socks, and undershirts, to 
demand of each of the manufacturers a 
performance bond. If I may speak rather 
lightly about these things, the result was 
almost a bond racket, because no one 
expected regular manufacturers who are 
continually making and delivering goods 
to be put to the inconvenience of fur- 
nishing bonds, or that the Government 
would be put to the great expense in- 
volved in paying for the bonds. 

Mr. DANAHER. Did the Secretary of 
War ask for the proposed legislation? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes. The bill 
was submitted by the Secretary of War. 
The Assistant Secretary of War appeared 
at one of the hearings. The War De- 
partment has explained the matter to 
the committee time and time again. The 
committee became very cautious about 
the bill, because it seemed as though we 
were waiving what is a good business 
practice, and we did not want to do that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I merely wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the bill as 
amended by the committee confers upon 
the Secretary power to exercise his dis- 
cretion with respect to each individual 
procurement. The bond may be waived 
when it is perfectly ridiculous to take the 
time to procure a bond. Practice shows 
that sometimes a month or more is re- 
quired to procure a bond for a very minor 
transaction. To say nothing of the 
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money cost, the red tape and delay which 
are involved interfere so greatly with na- 
tional-defense orders for supplies such 
as those spoken of by the Senator from 
Utah that the committee thought this 
was a wise relief from an interpretation 
with which many of us did not agree. 
The members of the committee did not 
think that the interpretation applied to 
contracts for such supplies as shoelaces 
was correct. We thought that to call 
such a thing a public work would be 
stretching the Miller Act beyond its 
original intent. Many of us strove very 
vigorously for the adoption of the prin- 
ciple in the Miller Act, and are much in 
favor of preserving it. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank both Sena- 
tors who have undertaken to explain this 
matter tome. Let me say, however, that 
many of us did not know that the cal- 
endar was to be called today and have 
had no previous opportunity to check the 
bills on the calendar, either to under- 
stand them, analyze them, or seek the 
background for them. Therefore, it has 
taken a little more time for some of us to 
understand these matters, I appreciate 
the courtesy of the Senators who have 
borne with me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Iam very glad 
the Senator from Connecticut brought up 
the point, because the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from West Virginia, who 
does not happen to be present, were re- 
sponsible for a long series of questions 
put to the War Department with regard 
to the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1059) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah subsequently 
said: 

Mr. President, in connection with Cal- 
endar No. 173, Senate bill 1059, a state- 
ment explaining the measure was pre- 
pared. I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be inserted in the RECORD 
following the remarks I made explaining 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT WITH Respect To S. 1059 


Section la of the act of August 24, 1935 
(49 Stat. 793), commonly known as the Miller 
Act, provides that “before any contract, ex- 
ceeding $2,000 in amount, for the construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair of any public build- 
ing or public work” is awarded, the contractor 
shall furnish a performance bond for the pro- 
tection of the United States, in an amount 
satisfactory to the contracting officer, and a 
payment bond, for the protection of persons 
supplying labor and material in the prose- 
cution of the work, with sureties satisfactory 
to the contracting officer and in an amount 
specified in the statute. It is customary to 
require performance bonds in an amount at 
least equal to 10 percent of the contract price. 
Payment bonds must by statute be in penal 
amount equal to 50 percent of the cost of the 
work in contracts below $1,000,000; 40 per- 
cent for contracts from $1,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000, and in penal amount of at least 
$2,500,000 in larger contracts. From the 
phraseology, “public building or public work” 
of the act, it would appear that the require- 
ment for these bonds was intended to relate 
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only to contracts for buildings, river and 
harbor improvements, camps, cantonments, 
and such other real estate projects, or the 
alteration or repair thereof. 

In co the act of August 1, 1892, 
known as the Heard Act, the predecessor of 
the Miller Act, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 1910, held that a boat was 
a public work and that whether a work is 
“public” or not does not depend upon its 
being attached to the soil, but, if it belongs 
to the representatives of the public, it is a 
“public work.” Following that reasoning, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
in 1932, expressed the opinion that work on a 
vessel owned by the United States was a 
public work within the meaning of the act. 
Again in 1936, the Attorney General ruled 
that contracts exceeding $2,000 in amount, 
for the alteration or repair of United States 
Coast Guard vessels, boats, and aircraft, 
since the property belongs to the United 
States, were contracts for public work. He 
further stated that contracts for the con- 
struction of such craft which provide for 
the passing of title to the United States dur- 
ing the progress of the work as partial pay- 
ments are made are within the meaning of 
the term “any public work.” Extending the 
analogy, he held the same year that a con- 
tract for making cotton mattresses from ma- 
terials owned by the Government was pubiic 
work. 

It was but a step further for the Comp- 
troller General to find that any Army con- 
tracts for supplies which provide for partial 
payments as the work progresses are con- 
tracts for public work, since title passes to 
the Government when the first partial pay- 
ment is made, requiring performance and 
payment bonds under the Miller Act. By this 
reasoning, all sorts of contracts involving 
Partial payments for supplying aircraft, ma- 
chine guns, tanks, clothing, neckties, shoe 
laces, and other articles, must be classified 
as contracts for public works, making it in- 
cumbent upon the contractor, no matter 
what his financial strength may be, or 
whether the bonds are deemed to be neces- 
sary for the protection of the United States, 
or of laborers and materialmen, to furnish 
the performance and payment bonds speci- 
fied by the Miller Act. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the Attorney General, and 
the Comptroller General are binding upon 
the War Department, and compliance there- 
with is mandatory. The same reasoning did 
not apply to Navy contracts since they only 
take a legal lien (under a statute passed in 
1911) instead of title when partial pay- 
ments are made. 

Believing that Congress originally intended 
that the Heard Act and later the Miller Act 
should apply only to construction contracts, 
the War Department has submitted to the 
Congress a draft of legislation designed to 
clarify the meaning and application of the 
Miller Act to make it inapplicable to supply 
contracts for the Army. The proposed legis- 
lation was embodied in S. 1059, the present 
bill, as originally introduced. It was the view 
of the committee, however, that to center 
responsibility it would be better to permit the 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, to waive 
the requirements of the Miller Act as to 
bonds, so that the bill was amended and re- 
ported in its present form. The proposed act 
does not affect construction contracts. 


NECESSITY FOR SUCH LEGISLATION 


The national-defense program, calling for 
almost unheard-of quantities of material and 
equipment for the men entering the military 
service by voluntary enlistment and by in- 
duction under the Selective Service Act, the 
manufacture and construction of aircraft, 
munitions, tanks, guns, and supplies of every 
sort, has taxed the industrial resources of the 
United States to such an extent that private 
capital is unable to finance to completion 
thousands of supply contracts, many of them 
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running into forty or fifty millions of dollars 
each. Increased facilities must first be con- 
structed, mew machinery purchased, and 
countless new employees engaged. The con- 
tractor then finds his resources expended and 
must seek additional financing of his Gov- 
ernment supply contracts on a scale never be- 
fore encountered. To meet this situation the 
Government has provided for advance pay- 
ments, when necessary, at the beginning of 
the contract, and partial payments as the 
work progresses, to simplify private financing. 

As a result, however, of the interpretation 
given the Miller Act, an inconsistent situa- 
tion has grown up. If by the terms of a con- 
tract 100 airplanes are paid for on comple- 
tion of the contract, no Miller Act bond is 
required. If 100 airplanes are paid for as each 
airplane is delivered, no Miller Act bond is 
required. If the contract is let on a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee basis, no Miller Act bond is 
required. If, however, partial payments are 
made on a lump-sum contract to help the 
contractor finance the work in progress prior 
to its delivery, Miller Act bonds must be sup- 
plied. This mandatory requirement for per- 
formance and payment bonds where partial 
payments are made to help finance the work 
in progress has resulted in serious difficulties 
and delays in the financing and progress of 
the defense program. 

The final execution and approval of a num- 
ber of large aircraft contracts has been de- 
layed from 2 to 5 months because of the in- 
ability of certain companies to obtain Miller 
Act bonds. 

In some cases as many as 13 or more bond- 
ing companies have had to be called upon to 
provide a single bond, necessitating sending 
it from place to place for signature. In other 
cases the Government waited while the surety 
company made a long financial investigation 
and extracted the last ounce of security from 
the contractor's free assets. In some cases 
the contract had to be rewritten on a cost- 
Plus-a-fixed-fee basis or with partial pay- 
ments eliminated so that bonds could be 
waived. In one case a contract for $13,115,- 
138.13 for furnishing 341 airplanes was exe- 
cuted September 14, 1940. It was not possible 
for the contractor, a reliable but tremen- 
dously expanded corporation, to furnish the 
necessary bonds. The bond requirement was 
finally removed in February 1941 by eliminat- 
ing the partial payments provided by the con- 
tract, resulting in a delay of 5 months before 
a complete contract could be obtained. With 
the elimination of partial payments, financ- 
ing to a total of $6,000,000 was needed to 
finance this contract to the delivery stage. 

In another instance, involving an original 
contract and a change order for 3,000 air- 
planes, at a total cost of $34,717,082.50, a 
delay of 6 months occurred before a legal 
contract could be finally approved, and it 
was necessary to eliminate partial payments 
by appropriate change order because no 
bonds could be furnished. Such examples 
might be multiplied many times. 

The other side of the picture involves difi- 


-culties that have occurred when bonds have 


been furnished. 

In many instances surety companies, claim< 
ing to be financing institutions within the 
meaning of the Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940 (Public, No. 811, 76th Cong.), are re- 
quiring contractors to give them assign- 
ments of all rights under supply contracts on 
which bonds are given. If a bank loan is 
necessary to enable the contractor to finance 
his work and an assignment to the bank is 
contemplated, the fact that the bonding 
company claims a priority hampers bank 
financing. Although the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army has ruled that bondin 
companies are not financing institutions 
within the meaning of the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940, nevertheless many banks 
are reluctant to make defense loans in the 
face of prospective litigation with a surety 
company. In this situation, the Government 
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supply contractor meets practically insur- 
mountable obstacles in getting private 
financing. 

Other surety companies are demanding 
from contractors indemnity for the bonds 
written by them and are requiring the de- 
posit of collateral security or the giving of 
mortgages or other liens on the contractor's 
plant and equipment. This practically strips 
the contractor of available bankable se- 
curity when a loan is necessary to finance 
operations under the contract. 

The use of partial payments, because of the 
necessity for giving performance and pay- 
ment bonds under the Miller Act, has been 
practically discontinued by the War Depart- 
ment as a means of financing Ordnance con- 
tracts and some Air Corps contracts. Fre- 
quently, if partial payments are not used, 
the contractor must have financing up to 
60 or 60 percent of the amount of his con- 
tract prior to receiving payments from the 
Government for articles completed. Banks 
hesitate to make loans in such amounts. 
Advance payments under existing law are au- 
thorized only up to 30 percent of the amount 
of the contract. If the Government makes 
an advance of 30 percent, the banks neces- 
sarily feel that they are not required to make 
loans to take up 50 or 60 percent, because 
their claims are subordinate to the advance 
payment. These are practical difficulties ex- 
perienced in financing contracts for carrying 
out the defense program. 

In endeavoring to solve the difficulties in 
obtaining bonds for large Air Corps con- 
tracts, reduction in the penalties of per- 
formance bonds to 5 percent of the total 
contract price was attempted by the War 
Department. This resulted in refusal by 
the surety companies to give performance 
bonds to small contractors because the busi- 
ness was not considered sufficiently profitable 
or attractive. This situation compelled the 
Air Corps contracting officers to the penal 
amount of the performance bonds at the 
dictation of the surety companies. 

Surety companies have, in some instances, 
required agreements from contractors to the 
effect that no more contracts will be under- 
taken until the ones on which bonds already 
have been written are completed. In one 
case a surety company refused to write addi- 
tional bonds until an existing contract was 
completed, with the result that the con- 
tractor was too late to bid on pending invi- 
tations and lost the opportunity to undertake 
additional defense work. Necessarily, this 
resulted in retarding and delaying procure- 
ment under the national-defense program. 
How many other instances of this kind ac- 
tually exist is not known, but they are con- 
stantly being mentioned orally to contracting 
officers. Written complaints are stated by 
an Air Corps report to be relatively few for 
fear of black list. 

The original purpose of the Miller Act was 
to protect laborers and materialmen with 
respect to Government construction projects, 
since no mechanics’ or materlalmen's liens 
attach because of Government ownership. 
Ordinarily lien protection does not exist and 
is not needed with respect to contracts for 
supplies, as distinguished from construction, 
between private individuals in the business 
world. Necessarily, the producer or manu- 
facturer must pay his laborers weekly or at 
least twice monthly. It is the last claim he 
fails to pay. The individual labor claim, 
therefore, if any, is small in event of bank- 
ruptey and has a priority there. There seems 
to be little logic in requiring payment bonds 
for laborers employed by contractors with the 
Government, when such laborers are pro- 
tected by the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, and the Bacon-Davis Act 
as to wages, hours of labor, and methods and 
times of payment. 

Likewise, materials usually are sold on a 
30- to 60-day basis, cash on delivery, or only 
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after satisfactory assurance of sound credit 
standing on the part of the purchaser. Mate- 
rialmen can protect themselves and are 
better protected by adequate financing of the 
contractor insuring performance of the con- 
tract than by bonds. With respect to per- 
formance bonds for the protection of the 
United States, it may be said that the Gov- 
ernment is its own insurer in other matters, 
and there is little likelihood of substantial 
loss in connection with the furnishing of sup- 
plies payable on the installment plan, since 
the payments do not exceed work successfully 
nearing completion. 

‘The need for legislation such as S. 1059 is 
considered by the War Department to be 
urgently needed at this time in order properly 
to expedite the national-defense program 
under the new appropriation acts. The bill 
as reported would permit the Secretary of 
War to require performance and payment 
bonds in any case of supply contracts where 
he deems them to be necessary. The War 
Department requires performance bonds in 
many cases where that requirement is not 
mandatory by law, and S. 1059 as reported 
would permit the same practice with respect 
to the bonds that would be authorized to be 
waived thereunder when the interests of the 
Government so require. 


TRANSFER OF LIGHTHOUSE RESERVA- 
TION TO CITY OF BILOXI, MISS. 


The bill (H. R. 538) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey a 
portion of the lighthouse reservation, 
Biloxi, Miss., to the city of Biloxi was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF SONS OF CERTAIN 
SOLDIERS, ETC., TO MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADEMIES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to recur to Calendar 
No. 162, Senate bill 658, which was passed 
over on the call of the calendar. Un- 
fortunately, I was called out of the 
Chamber when the bill was reached on 
the calendar, and objection was inter- 
posed to its consideration. I have talked 
to the Senator who interposed the objec- 
tion, and he has agreed to withdraw it. 
I ask that the bill be considered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of Senate 
bill 658 at this time? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 658) authorizing appointments to the 
United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who were 
killed in action or have died of wounds or 
injuries received or disease contracted in 
line of duty during the World War was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of the act of June 8, 1926, entitled “An 
act to establish a department of economics, 
government, and history at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, N. T., and to 
amend chapter 174 of the act of Congress of 
April 19, 1910, entitled ‘An act making appro- 
priations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911, and for other purposes“ (44 Stat. 704), 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

“That the number of cadets now authorized 
by law at the United States Military Academy, 
and the number of midshipmen now author- 
ized by law at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, are each hereby increased by 40 from 
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the United States at large, to be appointed by 
the President from among the sons of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, 
including members of the Army Nurse Corps 
(female) and Navy Nurse Corps (female) em- 
ployed in the active service by the War De- 
partment or Navy Department, who were 
killed in action or have died, or may hereafter 
die, of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, or preexisting injury or disease 
aggravated in line of duty during the World 
War: Provided, That the determination of the 
Veterans’ Administration as to the cause of 
death shall be final and conclusive and shall 
be binding upon the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy, respectively.” 


CONTINUATION IN SERVICE OF ENLISTED 
MEN BEYOND THE TERM OF THEIR 
ENLISTMENT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] asked a 
question about Calendar No. 164, Senate 
bill 165, and asked that the bill go over. 
I have since talked with the Senator from 
Connecticut, and I think he Las no ob- 
jection to the bill. If that be the case, 
I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 165) 
to provide for continuing in the service 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard of the United States beyond 
the term of their enlistment, those suf- 
fering from service-connected disease or 
injury, and in need of medical care or 
hospitalization until recovery through 
such medical care and hospitalization, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That hereafter any enlisted man of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
of the United States in the active service, 
whose term of enlistment shall expire while he 
is suffering disease or injury incident to serv- 
ice and not due to misconduct, and who is in 
need of medical care or hospitalization, may, 
with his consent, be retained in such service 
beyond the expiration of his term of enlist- 
ment, and any such enlisted man shall be en- 
titled to receive at Government expense med- 
ical care or hospitalization and his pay and 
allowances (including expense money auth- 
orized by law and credit for longevity) until 
he shall have recovered to such extent as 
would enable him to meet the physical re- 
quirements for reenlistment, or until it shall 
have been ascertained by competent author- 
ity of the service concerned that the disease 
or injury is of a character that recovery to 
such an extent would be impossible, which- 
ever is earlier: Provided, That any enlisted 
man whose enlistment is extended as pro- 
vided therein shall be subject to forfeiture 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as if his term of enlistment had not expired, 
and nothing contained in this act shall pre- 
vent any enlisted man of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, from 
being held in the service without his consent 
under, respectively, the provisions of the one 
hundred and seventh article of war, the act 
of August 29, 1916, as amended (40 Stat. 
717), and section 1, subsection (a), of the 
act of May 26, 1906, as amended (50 Stat. 
547). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STUDIES OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION—EXTENSION OF TIME FOR RE- 
PORTING 


The resolution (S. Res. 72) submitted 
by Mr. Overton on February 13, 1941, 
was considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the time for making report 
to the Senate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
299, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, by 
the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment o° Labor, the United States Maritime 
Commission, the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, and the Mari- 
time Labor Board of their studies of work- 
men’s compensation with a view to its ap- 
plicability to seamen is hereby extended from 
February 15, 1941, to July 1, 1941. 


GRADING AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The bill (S. 1123) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the grading and classi- 
fication of clerks in the Foreign Service 
of the United States of America, and 
providing compensation therefor,” ap- 
proved February 23, 1931, as amended, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 26 (d) of 
the act entitled “An act for the grading and 
elassification of clerks in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States of America, and pro- 
viding compensation therefor,” approved 
February 23, 1931, as amended by the act 
of April 24, 1939, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended as follows: 

“(d) When any Foreign Service officer has 
reached the age of 66 years and rendered at 
least 15 years of service he shall be retired 
on an annuity computed as prescribed in 

ph (e) of this section: Provided, That 

y Foreign Service officer who has reached 
the age of 50 years and rendered at least 30 
years of service may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, be retired on an annuity 
computed as prescribed under paragraph (e) 
of this section; or if any Foreign Service 
officer has reached the age of 50 years and 
has rendered at least 15 but less than 30 
years of actual service, exclusive of extra- 
service credit as provided in paragraph (k) 
of this section, he may, at the instance of 
the Secretary of State, be retired on an an- 
nuity based on such actual period of service: 
And provided further, That the President may 
in his discretion retain any Foreign Service 
officer on active duty for such period prior to 
his reaching 70 years of age as he may deem 
for the interests of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the first 
day of the calendar month following the ex- 
piration of 60 days from the date of its ap- 
proval by the President. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MATERIALS TO 
LEASED NAVAL AND AIR BASES 


The bill (S. 768) to amend the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 to permit the trans- 
portation by American vessels of articles 
and materials to certain naval and air 
bases leased by the United States was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(m) The provisions of subsections (a) 
and (c) of this section shall not apply to 
transportation by American vessels of mail, 
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passengers, or any articles or materials to 
any port in the Western Hemisphere, if such 
transportation is in connection with or nec- 
essary for the construction, maintenance, or 
operation of naval or air bases in the West- 
ern Hemisphere which are acquired or leased 
by the United States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the calendar. 


REDECORATION OF THE SENATE CHAM- 
BER, ETC. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Resolution 91, which I submitted on 
March 24, 1941, now lies on the table. 
Va like to have it considered at this 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read by title. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

A resolution authorizing a study of the 
lighting systems of the Senate Chamber, and 
the Senate Office Building, and of the redec- 
oration of the Senate Chamber. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I wish to 
inquire of the Senator whether the reso- 
lution should not be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
rather than to have it taken up without 
consideration by any committee. 

Mr. ANDREWS. As a matter of fact, 
the resolution was submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
This seems the best way to reach the 
subject, because if the resolution should 
be referred to the committee and they 
reported it back, naturally we would be 
the ones who would consider it. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I should like to say for 
the information of the Senator from 
Florida that at the last meeting of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds the resolution was discussed, 
and a subcommittee was appointed to 
look into the very matters mentioned by 
the Senator and to make a report. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Either I was not 
present at the time the subcommittee 
was appointed or I had forgotten that 
one had been appointed. 

Mr. GREEN. It has already been ap- 
Pointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida withdraw his re- 
quest for the consideration of the reso- 


lution? 
I withdraw the re- 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senate goes into executive session I 
desire to make a brief observation. We 
have completed the legislative calendar 
so far as it is necessary to do so at this 
time, and when we have completed the 
business of the day it is my purpose to 
move that the Senate adjourn until Mon- 
day next. From Monday the Senate will 
be asked to adjourn until Thursday, and 
from Thursday to the following Monday. 

The Post Office and Treasury appro- 
priation bill has gone over for discussion 
until Monday, April 14. However, there 
was no agreement that it would be taken 
up on that day; it simply went over, not 
to be taken up before that. In view of the 
fact that Monday, April 14, is the day 
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following Easter, and that it is probable 
that many Members of the Senate will be 
away, I think it fair to advise the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that, barring some 
unforeseen emergency, no business will 
be transacted until Tuesday, April 15; so 
that Senators are free to disport them- 
Selves as they may see fit between now 
and the 15th day of this month. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. f 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Several assistant surgeons to be passed 
assistant surgeons in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


By Mr. BULOW, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Several postmasters. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION ON NA- 
TURE PROTECTION AND WILDLIFE 
PRESERVATION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on the 
calendar is Executive C (77th Cong., Ist 
sess.) , the Inter-American Convention on 
Nature Protection and Wildlife Preserva- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere, signed 
on the part of the United States of Amer- 
ica at Washington, on October 12, 1940, 
and reported favorably without amend- 
ment or reservation and with a printed 
report (Executive Report No. 5, 77th 


Cong., Ist sess.). 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] has just indi- 
cated to me that he desires to have this 
matter go over, unless there is some 
emergency regarding it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I have just communi- 
cated to the Senator from Kentucky the 
fact that I should like to have the con- 
vention go over until the day when the 
Senate will resume its regular sessions, 
week after next. I may state to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that two Mem- 
bers of the Senate made request to that 
effect, and I am speaking for them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Breo in the chair. Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island withdraw his request? 

Mr. GREEN. I do. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island withdraws 
the request. The convention will go over. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS—HOWELL CONE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Finance I report favor- 
ably the nomination of Mr. Howell Cone, 
of Georgia, to be collector of customs at 
the port of Savannah, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the nomination. This is a 
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reappointment of an officer who has been 
in the service for 7 or 8 years, and there 
is no objection by either of the Senators 
from Georgia; in fact, the appointment 
is expressly approved by both the Georgia 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was diverted to another matter. 
What is the request? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have made a favor- 
able report on the nomination of Mr. 
Howell Cone to be collector of customs at 
Savannah, Ga., and I have asked for im- 
mediate consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Howell Cone to be collector of 
customs for customs-collection district 
No. 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
of postmasters reported favorably today 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all nominations which have 
been approved by the Senate be for- 
warded immediately to the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn un- 
til 12 o’clock noon, on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, April 7, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 4 1941: 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 


Howell Cone to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 17, with head- 
quarters at Savannah, Ga. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Arthur Poteete, Perryville. 
KANSAS 
Thelma L. Harris, Americus. 
OKLAHOMA 
. William H. Balentine, Tahlequah. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Harold W. Grace, Scotland. 
TEXAS 


Servando Cabellero, Benavides. 
George J. Atkins, Bonham. 

Claude Thompson, Breckenridge. 
Oscar A. Truelove, Malakoff. 

John Granville Hearn, Marble Falls. 
Kate Shaw, Rhome. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Carl E. Sage, Anawalt. 
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SENATE 
Monpay, APRIL 7, 1941 


Rev. Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., assistant 
rector, Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered tre following prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, who, of 
Thy tender love, hast sent Thy Son, our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, to take upon Him 
our fiesh and to suffer death upon the 
cross that all mankind should follow the 
example of His great humility: Grant to 
us, whose forefathers founded this Nation 
on sound principles of liberty, equality, 
and justice, a rededication to the cause of 
liberty or all the human race and a new 
zeal for Thy Holy Word. “Teach us to 
fight and not to heed the wounds, to toil 
and not to seek for rest, to give and not 
to count the cost, to labor and not to seek 
for any reward save that of knowing that 
we do Thy will. So shall we learn to fol- 
low the example of His patience as we re- 
build to Thy glory a world broken, torn, 
and crucified. Grant this, O Heavenly 
Father, in the name of Him who died and 
rose again for us, Thy Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, April 4, 
1941, was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
TO SIGN BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Vice President may have the 
power to sign bills and resolutions during 
the recess or adjournment following to- 
day’s session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr President, one of 
the most famous and best-loved cartoon- 
ists of America recently celebrated his 
seventy-second birthday. For 44 years 
he has drawn and published cartoons of 
men and women in American life, and 
has yet to offend anyone who has been 
the subject of his pungent but kindly 
drawings. To the contrary, he has gained 
esteem, prestige, and friends not only for 
himself but for the newspapers for which 
he has worked. As a token of the affec- 
tion and respect in which he is univer- 
sally held, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a poem inscribed to 
Clifford K. Berryman, by one of his 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TO CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN 
I always like a merry man, 
A fellow like Cliff Berryman, 
To give my soul its zest; 

A man who smiles right merrily 

Whose soothing laughter, verily, 
Doth set my soul at rest. 

If I were but a dairyman, 

I'd hire this fellow, Berryman, 
To be my only herd; 

And sell, in all my blindliness 

His milk of human kindliness— 
I would, upon my word. 
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Or if I were a cherryman 
I'd also hire Berryman 
To help me spread my cheers; 
Big bowls of cherries, nice and ripe, 
Instead of all this awful tripe 
They hand us through the years. 


For Clifford. now at 72, 
Has always known just what to do 
To make our lives seem glad— 
And that is why I pen these lines 
To the merriest man, by all the signs, 
The teddy bear's sweet dad. 
—John Jay Daly. 
APRIL 2, 1941. 


WILLIAM MITCH, OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the REC- 
orp of March 31 there was an extension 
of remarks in the Appendix by Repre- 
sentative Dies, of Texas, setting out a list 
of names of officers of different organiza- 
tions of the C. I. O. whom he charged 
with being either members of the Com- 
munist Party or, as Mr. Dres puts it, fel- 
low travelers, whose records show that 
they follo; the party line in supporting 
the party’s front organizations. The last 
name in the list was that of Mr. William 
Mitch, of Birmingham, Ala., president of 
the Alabama Industrial Union Council. 

Mr. President, I know Mr. Mitch. 1 
have known him well for a number of 
years. He has labored all his life for the 
cause of human welfare. Whether or not 
in his labors he has contacted some or- 
ganization which has not proved as 
worthy as it appeared to be, as many 
good Americans with all good purposes 
have done, I do not know. This I do 
know, however, that Mr. Mitch is a loyal, 
patriotic American, and any charge or 
insinuation that he is not is absurd and 
ridiculous and grossly unfair and unjust. 
The Birmingham Age-Herald of April 2, 
1941, under the caption “A gocd name 
smeared,” bears testimony to Mr. Mitch 
as a man and F citizen in the following 
language: 

William Mitch has lived and worked in Bir- 
mingham long enough for us to learn to 
know the man. Even those who have met 
him as an antagonist in the field of labor 
controversy grant his complete personal in- 
tegrity and honesty of purpose, however they 
may have criticized or may now criticize his 
handling of some specific issue. But no one 
who really knows Mr. Mitch could regard Mr, 
Dies listing of him as a Communist—or as 
a fellow traveler of Communists—as other 
than hysterical or ignorant. 


The Birmingham Post, a Scripps- 
Howard paper, bears similar testimony in 
support of Mr. Mitch, as does John Tem- 
ple Graves, of Alabama, brilliant and in- 
dependent columnist. I ask unanimous 
consent to include in my remarks an 
editorial from the Birmingham Post of 
April 2, 1941, and an excerpt from Mr, 
Graves’ column in the Birmingham Age- 
Herald of April 3, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post of April 
2, 1941] 


OFF THE DEEP END 


The American public has a right to expect 
& greater degree of responsibility on the part 
of its Representatives in Congress than that 
exercised by Representative Dres when he 
attempts to label William Mitch as a Com- 
munist or fellow traveler on the party line, 
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“Communist” is a smear word used all too 
carelessly. In the past it could be overlooked, 
but today it carries implications too serious 
and too dangerous to be treated lightly. 

We have known Bill Mitch since he came to 
Alabama as head o* the United Mine Workers 
and to us and to most Alabamians with whom 
he has had dealings Mr. Dries’ Communist 
label is absurd. 

[From John Temple Graves’ column, Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald of April 3, 1941] 
The dangerously loose methods of MARTIN 

Dres were never more evident than in his 

pinning of a Communist label on William 

Mitch. Mr. Mitch happens to be one of the 

most enlightened and thoroughly American 

Jabor leaders in all this land. If more of his 

fellows were like him, and more of his op- 

ponents, relations between capital and labor 
in this country might long ago have become 
as sound and scientific as they are in Eng- 
land, An excellent reason for believing that 
the present difficulties between miners and 
operators in Alabama (which are merely an 
automatic reflection of difficulties up North) 
are going to be settled without any unpatri- 
otic lapse in coal production is the nature of 
the two leaders—William Mitch and David 

Roberts, Jr. They are top-notch men, both 

of them, and both good Americans. Their 

will to have this thing settled as quickly 
and amicably as possible is a major force in 
the direction of settlement. 

Mr. Dies would be amazed to know how 
much some of the important coal operators 
of this district resent his charge against 
Mitch. They may fight Mitch like the devil 
on occasion but they know he is no Com- 
munist and they know that their side is not 
helped by absurd charges that he is. But 
Dres is now a past master at such charges. 
Recently when he charged 27 individuals on 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee pay 
rolls with being Communists, C. I. O. Presi- 
dent Philip Murray was able to point out 
that 11 of the individuals named had never 
been on the pay rolls at all, 15 had not been 
there for the past 3 to 5 years, and he (Mur- 
Tay) had no evidence that any of the 27 were 
what Dres said they were. 

How are we going to get rid of hateful 
communistic influences in this country if 
the vital business of putting them out is 
crippled and made suspect by such stunts 
as charging Bill Mitch with communism? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
fully concur in the statement made by 
my colleague about Mr. William Mitch. 
No one who really knows Mr. Mitch 
would assert or intimate that he is a 
Communist. It is unfair and unfortu- 
nate that such a charge against him has 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION ON PASSAMAQUODDY PROJECT 
(S. DOC. NO. 41) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter from the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, transmitting, in response to Senate 
Resolution 62, Seventy-sixth Congress, & 
report prepared by the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the Commission on the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power project, Maine, 
The report will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and printed with 
illustrations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
on February 2, 1939, the Senate adopted 
a resolution which had been submitted by 
me calling upon the Federal Power Com- 
mission to make a report on the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power project in Maine. 
The report has arrived this morning, and 
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been laid before the Senate by the Vice 
President. Of course, it is more or less a 
museum piece, inasmuch as this crazy 
idea has been laughed out of any counte- 
nance in the United States; but lest, in 
the emotion of the moment, it might be 
revived some day I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Federal Power 
Commission says that it would cost $87,- 
854,000 to complete at Quoddy the moon- 
beam scheme to produce hydroelectric 
current; that it would cost only $14,891,- 
000 to build a steam electric power plant 
to achieve precisely the same power 
results. 

I call attention also to the fact that 
the tidal scheme would produce energy 
at a cost of 10.47 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
whereas a steam electric plant at the 
same point could produce power for 5.57 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
the Commission concludes that there is 
no local or export market for the power, 
anyway, no matter how it might be de- 
veloped. 

I further call attention to the fact that 
the Power Commission indicates that 
there are many rivers in Maine which 
are inviting hydroelectric development 
on a rational basis if there be any de- 
sire for expansion at that point in this 
commodity. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this is the 
final obituary on the Passamaquoddy 
project. 

Mr. WHITE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I came into the Chamber just 
as the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] was closing 
his comments on the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s report on the Passamaquoddy 
tidal power project. I do not question 
that there is in the report authority for 
everything the Senator from Michigan 
said. I do not necessarily have the same 
confidence in the report itself. I take it 
the report must comprehend at least a 
hundred pages, and I have had oppor- 
tunity to read not more than half a dozen 
of those pages. 

One thing which troubles me is want 
of knowledge as to just what project the 
report relates to. There have been vari- 
ous tidal projects at Passamaquoddy, at 
Eastport, and the first thing that attracts 
my attention as I pick up the report is 
the statement that it does not deal at 
all with the international project. That 
was the project which, in the minds of 
those originating this plan, had in it the 
largest merit, had in it the possibility 
of a cheap power rate which might be 
available not only in that vicinity but in 
other parts of the country. What else 
is not considered, I have not yet learned. 

Passing by that question, I come to 
certain long-range views to which the 
writer of the report makes reference, 
and I wish to insert two or three excerpts 
from the report on that phase of the 
question, the long-range view of it, I 
quote this: 

It may confidently be assumed that the 
power potentially available in the Passama- 
quoddy tides will ultimately be developed. 
The event seems certain; the only uncer- 
tainty is in point of time. 


Then, speaking to the same subject, 
the long-range view of the project, the 
report states: 
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Tidal power has its infirmities, as may 
readily be gathered from a reading of the 
section of this report captioned “General 
characteristics of tidal power.” * * * It 
also possesses notable advantages, of which 
there should be no lack of appreciation. The 
water supply is dependable and always defi- 
nitely predictable, and the head, while vary- 
ing widely, has definitely known limitations. 


Again, the report says: 

Unaffected by droughts, floods, or ice jams, 
the tides provide the most dependable and 
most permanent source of power known to 
man. These unique advantages are not to 
be cast aside lightly, 


Then, coming to the conclusions, I find 
this, which is of interest to me, as it will 
be of interest to others who have been 
concerned with this project from the be- 
ginning: 

Tidal power, while not economically fea- 
sible of development at this time, possesses 
certain distinct advantages over other sources 
of power, the water supply being thoroughly 
dependable and always definitely predictable, 
with head limitations definitely known. Un- 
affected by droughts, floods, or ice jams, the 
tides provide the most dependable and most 
permanent source of power. As high-grade 
fuel prices increase concurrently with ex- 
panding power markets in the Northeastern 
States and contiguous Canadian territory, the 
development of tidal power will, at some time 
in the future, become economically feasible 
and desirable. 


I call attention to the following: 

The fact that the development and utiliza- 
tion of tidal power is contraindicated at this 
time should not preclude thorough explora- 
tion of the possibilities of a large interna- 
tional tidal power project at Passamaquoddy 
by the Governments of the United States 
and Canada. 


I desired to put these comments in the 
Recorp, in addition to what the Senator 
from Michigan has inserted, because I 
see in the report something of hope and 
something of promise to the people of 
the section of the country directly con- 
cerned, who have been so vitally inter- 
ested in this matter over the years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am very happy, indeed, that the able 
senior Senator from Maine has clothed 
the “Quoddy” debate with a pleasant 
and kindly word about this project. I 
merely observe that the Senator prac- 
tices the human habit of speaking only 
good of the deceased at a funeral. 
{Laughter.] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, WAR DEPART- 
MENT (S. DOC. NO. 40) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, submitting a supplemen- 
tal estimate of appropriation, fiscal year 1941, 
for the War Department, for flood control, 
general, to remain available until expended, 
amounting to $1,640,000 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to divisions 
of awards of certain quantity contracts for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories there- 
for entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FED- 
ERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Housing Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the seventh annual 
report of the operations of that Administra- 
tion under its program of mortgage and 
credit insurance for the calendar year 1940 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Vice President, or presented by 
Senators, and referred as indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs, Henry Beil, of the Bronx, New York City, 
N. Y., praying that the United States keep out 
of foreign war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Letters in the nature of petitions from sev- 
eral citizens of the United States, praying 
that the United States keep out of foreign 
war and do not employ its own convoys or 
armed forces for the benefit of belligerent 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 


“Whereas Iowa was developed primarily as 
an agricultural State and is at the present 
time one of the greatest agricultural areas in 
the Union; and 

“Whereas farming in Iowa is primarily a 
way of living which in the past has provided 
a place for ambitious and thrifty families to 
live in peace and security and provide for 
themselves the necessary and desirable things 
in life; and 

“Whereas the advent of power machinery 
and equipment, together with the application 
of the Triple-A program, has made it possible 
for certain individuals, companies, and cor- 
porations to farm ever-increasing areas of 
good farm land at a profit; and 

“Whereas this practice is depriving thou- 
sands of Iowa farm families from their only 
way of living and is forcing many of them 
onto relief rolls; and 

“Whereas an additional 5,000 families will 
be deprived of their way of livelihood again 
this year and will be forced to leave their 
present homes; and 

“Whereas through the drifting of these 
landless farmers from State to State in search 
of land and homes the solution of this great 
evil has passed beyond the control of the 
various States and the problem has become 
national in character and extent; and 

“Whereas through governmental agencies 
aid has been extended to home builders in 
urban districts by governmental guaranty of 
loans of such homes; and 

“Whereas farm homes for these dispos- 
sessed farmers are at least equally as impor- 
tant to the tranquillity and security of our 
Nation as are the homes for urban residents 
and at the present time no provision has 
been made to early or adequately relieve this 
ever-growing cancer in our body politic; and 

“Whereas it has long been the established 
policy of our Federal Government to provide 
homes and homesteads for our farm-minded 
people to which policy much of our national 
progress may be ascribed: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Iowa (and the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we memorialize the Congress 
of the United States that they by amend- 
ment of the Federal Housing Act or by the 
enactment of new and appropriate legislation 
make available to farmers, and especially to 
farm tenants who are without farms, gov- 
ernmental aid equal to that afforded to urban 
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residents in order that they may be able to 
obtain sufficient land and decent homes in 
which to live and maintain their families; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the Unit- 
ed States and to the Vice President and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States and to each Member of the Congress, 

“The foregoing resolution was adopted by 
the House and the Senate of the Forty-ninth 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“House Joint Memorial 10 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
or the United States in Congress Assem- 

led: 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the outside fishing operations off 
the coasts of Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia catch a substantial portion of the 
silver and chinook salmon originating from 
the streams in Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia; and 

“Whereas all fishermen operating in the in- 
land waters are being subjected to rigid regu- 
lations for the conservation of the species of 
salmon supporting the commercial fishing in 
outside waters; and 

“Whereas the outside fishing is entirely 
unregulated, taking unlimited numbers of 
chinook and silver salmon in any season, and 
many of them immature: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington 
in legislative session assembled, That we urge 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to amend the present international 
salmon treaty by expanding the duties of the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission to include the investigation of all 
species of salmon in outside waters from the 
State of California to Cape Scott on Van- 
couver Island; and be it further 

“Resolved, To provide that commercial 
fishing in said waters come under the juris- 
diction and regulation of said Commission 
at the time said Commission is given power 
to regulate the Fraser River sockeye in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the present 
covenant; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the Honorable 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and to all 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States from 
the State of Washington.” 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A resolution adopted by the convention of 
the Michigan Federation of Labor, favoring 
the Federal building and operation of farm 
labor camps in the counties of Berrien and 
Van Buren, Mich., and such other counties 
where need exists and funds may be avail- 
able; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Federation of Labor, 
favoring enforcement of all labor laws in 
connection with defense work; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Michigan, praying for suspension of the 
wage-and-hour law and establishment of the 
open shop in defense industries during the 
existing emergency; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A petition of sundry citizens, voters of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Michigan, 
praying for adoption of the Townsend na- 
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tional recovery plan for old-age assistance; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A petition of sundry citizens, members of 
the Cross Roads Club, of Kalamazoo County, 
Mich., praying for the suppression of vice 
and the sale of alcoholic beverages in the 
vicinity of military and naval training camps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Adrian, Mich., praying for an 
appropriation for the erection of an adequate 
new post office building in that city; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


CANE-SUGAR-REFINING INDUSTRY IN 
NEW JERSEY—RESOLUTION OF NEW 
JERSEY SENATE 


Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have incorporated in the 
Record at this point and appropriately 
referred a resolution adopted by the New 
Jersey Senate on March 17, 1941, in oppo- 
sition to any change in the existing law 
affecting the cane-sugar-refining indus- 
try in New Jersey. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, under the rule, as 
follows: 


Senate resolution introduced and adopted by 
the Senate March 17, 1941 


Whereas for the purpose of preserving the 
cane-sugar-refining industry in the State of 
New Jersey, and to protect the millions of 
consumers in the State of New Jersey from 
an artificial sugar scarcity and from exorbi- 
tantly high prices; and 

Whereas there is sufficient sugar on hand 
or in the nearby tropical islands to meet any 
demand that the consuming American public 
may make; and 

Whereas any change in the existing law 
that would grant to the highly subsidized 
beet-sugar industry additional millions of 
dollars to those already paid would further 
increase the burden on the American con- 
sumer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress be, and it is hereby 
respectfully memorialized, urged to oppose 
any change in the existing law that would 
add additional burdens on the already over- 
burdened consumer, cause further unemploy- 
ment in the State of New Jersey, or disrupt 
in any way our good-neighbor policy with 
South and Central America; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of the present Congress from the State 
of New Jersey, and that they be urged to use 
their best efforts to accomplish the purpose 
of this resolution. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred three joint resolu- 
tions adopted by the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. 

The first resolution memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to stabilize 
the dairy industry; 

The second resolution relates to com- 
pensation of school districts for taxes on 
lands taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

The third resolution relates to the pro- 
curement of a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolutions presented by the Senator 
from Wisconsin will be received, appro- 
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priately referred, and printed in the 
ReEcorD, under the rule. 
To the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 29 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to stabilize the 
dairy industry 
“Whereas the Congress of the United States 

has in past years set up machinery to stabi- 

lize the wheat, corn, and cotton markets, as 
for example, the wheat farmer may have his 
granary sealed after his wheat is threshed 
and get cash to pay his bills by securing from 
the Federal Government a loan on his stored 
wheat of from 85 to 90 percent of its then 
value, plus a bonus of 7 cents a bushel for 
holding his wheat off the market until the 
following May; and 

“Whereas such a policy on the part of our 

Government has had a stabilizing and help- 

ful effect toward creating a uniform market 

in these products by preventing a depressed 
market at harvest time when the farmer is 
at the mercy of the speculator; and 

“Whereas the dairy farmer under present 
conditions is not receiving a sufficient re- 
turn from the sale of his products to permit 
him to meet his obligations in the face of 
rising prices for farm equipment and living 
expenses; and 

“Whereas the butter and cheese market 
is so held down during summer months 
when production is at the peak and quality 
at its best that the speculator has a free hand 
to load up with high quality goods at a low 
price; and : 

“Whereas it is suitable and proper that the 

Federal Government do for the dairy farmer 

what it has been and is now doing for the 

wheat farmer: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 

States enact legislation to the end that the 

dairy farmer and manufacturer of natural 

cheese and butter be granted the right to 
receive loans from the Federal Government 
on as liberal terms as are now being given to 
the wheat farmer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to both Houses of 
the Congress of the United States and to 
each Wisconsin Member thereof.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 

going, which was referred to the Committee 


on Agriculture and Forestry.) 


(Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution 


identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.) 

To the Committee on Finance: 


“Joint Resolution 5, Assembly 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to compensate school 
districts for taxes on lands taken over by 
the Federal Government for national forests 
and other purposes 
“Whereas 1,301,108 acres of Wisconsin land 

have been purchased by the Federal Govern- 

ment for national forests and other pur- 
poses; and 

“Whereas such lands constituted a large 
proportion of the taxable lands in many 
school districts and thereby seriously crippled 
their source of necessary revenue; and 

“Whereas such school districts find them- 
selves in a position where they must soon 
cease to operate unless some aid is forth- 
coming; and 

“Whereas it seems just and equitable that 
since the Federal Government's taking over 
such lands has caused such financial embar- 
rassment to such districts, that the Federal 

Government should appropriate sufficient 

money to each such school district so as to 

make up the loss in taxes to them by virtue 
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of the loss of such lands from the tax rolls: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature memorializes 
the Congress of the United States to provide 
some means whereby school districts in this 
State will be compensated by the Federal 
Government in an amount each year equal to 
the amount that would be realized in school 
taxes from lands taken over by the Federal 
Government for national forests and other 
Purposes as though such lands had remained 
subject to such taxes; be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, each House of Con- 
gress of the United States and to each Wis- 
consin Member thereof.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance.) 

(Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance.) 


To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“Joint Resolution 18, Assembly 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take the necessary steps for the pro- 
curement of a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway 
“Whereas the exigencies of war have 

created an entirely new atmosphere in which 

the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project can be discussed by the United States 
and Canada; and 

“Whereas a special committee of high of- 
ficials of both countries have under discus- 
sion the feasibility of such a project; and 

“Whereas the placing of heavy war orders 
and the needs of future preparedness require 
new electric power; and 

“Whereas there would be certain conven- 
fences and economy in having oceangoing 
vessels proceed directly into the Great Lakes 
rather than having a double handling of 
commodities; and 

“Whereas it is best that all factions of 
both countries forget their past differences 
for the common defense; and 

“Whereas President Roosevelt, in a recent 
message to Congress, said, ‘It is urgent that 
the project (Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way project) be undertaken at the present 
time not only from the point of view of our 
own defense but also in terms of those of 
our neighbor, Canada’: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly (the senate 
concurring), That the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin memorializes the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to proceed at once 
to the end that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway be made a reality; be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to both Houses of Congress, 
and to each Wisconsin Member thereof.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations.) 

(Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
tenes to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ions.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

H. R. 3252. A bill to make emergency pro- 
vision for certain activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and for other 

urposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 170). 

By Mr. VAN NUYS, from-the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 
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S. 1254. A bill to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 113 of the Code 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, with respect to counsel 
in certain matters; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 171); and 

S. 208. A bill relating to the terms of the 
District Courts of the United States for the 
Eastern and Western Districts of Kentucky; 
without amendment. 

By Mr. AUSTIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 1. Joint resolution directing the 
Comptroller General to readjust the account 
between the United States and the State of 
Vermont; without amendment (Rept. No. 
172). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. REED: 

S. 1310. A bill to exempt certain local news- 
papers from the wage-and-hour provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1311. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the establishment of marine 
schools, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1911, as amended, with respect to 
the location of the nautical school at the port 
of San Francisco; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
By Mrs. CARAWAY: 

S. 1312. A bill for the relief of the de- 
pendents of the late chief radio electrician 
Thomas C. Thrasher, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for himself and 
Mr. Harrison) introduced Senate bill 1318, 
which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1314. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to protect the dignity and honor of 
the uniform of the United States,” approved 
March 1, 1911; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE (for himself, 
Mr. Batt, and Mr. CAPPER): 

S. 1315. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1987, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1316. A bill to provide for the control 
and utilization of the armory for the Militia 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

(Mr. REYNOLDS also introduced S. J. Res. 
64, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES 
FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in the midst of our great and urgent pro- 
gram of national defense it is necessary 
that we give due consideration to the as- 
pects of defense necessary to the training 
of our people, both for direct defense ac- 
tivities and for sustaining on a high level 
our economic and civic life. In order to 
do this we must look to the long future. 
The children of today are the men and 
women of tomorrow on whom the Nation 
must rely for its very existence. Talent, 
health, and physical fitness neglected to- 
day will take their toll tomorrow. It is 
futile to think that the education of our 
children can be delayed until they have 
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reached maturity and are needed im- 
mediately to meet an emergency. 

It was recently pointed out by the 
American Youth Commission, Mr. Owen 
D. Young, chairman, that as a nation we 
have launched a program of selective 
service through which we set aside a 
group of our most promising young men 
“who will be trained to kill and to take the 
risk of being killed in order that the 
democratic community of free people 
may continue to exist, When the obli- 
gation of the citizen to the state is thus 
carried to the utmost extreme of duty 
that can be asked of him, it is imperative 
for all of us to reexamine the extent to 
which the state is carrying out its obliga- 
tions toward the citizen.” 

In 1937 the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], jointly with the then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor [Mr. Brack! intro- 
duced a bill to provide financial assistance 
to the States for public education. That 
bill was favorably reported after exten- 
sive hearings by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. While the bill 
was before the House Committee on Edu- 
cation, and hearings were being held, 
the President requested the Advisory 
Committee on Education, previouSly ap- 
pointed by him to study Federal aid for 
vocational education, to give more ex- 
tended consideration to the whole subject 
of Federal relationship to State and local 
conduct of education, and to prepare a 
report. Thereafter the Congress took 
no further action in the matter pending 
the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

On February 8, 1938, the President’s 
committee transmitted its report to the 
President. The report was published by 
the committee and also as House Docu- 
ment No. 529, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
third session. The committee found by 
unanimous agreement that “The educa- 
tional services now provided for a con- 
siderable percentage of the Nation’s 
children are below any level that should 
be tolerated in a civilized country,” and 
that “unless the Federal Government 
participates in the financing of schools 
and related services, several millions of 
children in the United States will con- 
tinue to be largely denied the educational 
opportunities that should be regarded as 
their birthright.” 

The Senator from Mississippi and I 
introduced a bill drawn in keeping with 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Advisory Committee. After extensive 
hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, 
the bill S. 1305 was reported to the 
Senate with the recommendation that it 
“do pass.” Because of several circum- 
stances which it is not necessary to relate 
here, the bill died on the calendar of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, 

Recently, circumstances have made it 
imperative that the Congress give new 
consideration to the whole subject of 
Federal aid to the States for education of 
children and youth. Accordingly, I am 
now introducing for myself and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] a 
new bill on the subject, entitled “A bill 
to strengthen the national defense and 
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promote the general welfare through the 
appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in meeting finan- 
cial emergencies in education and in re- 
ducing inequalities of educational op- 
portunities.” 
CURRENT CONDITIONS NECESSITATING FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION 

There are at this time five distinct and 
measurable needs for financial assistance 
to the States for public schools: First, for 
school facilities for children recently re- 
moved to the areas of defense activities 
and industries; second, for the financial 
support of schools for Negroes in States 
maintaining separate schools for Ne- 
groes, made legally imperative by recent 
Federal court decisions interpreting the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as affecting 
equal rights to educational opportunities; 
third, for the equalization of elemen- 
tary and secondary school opportunities 
among and within the States; fourth, for 
the children of migratory workers, par- 
ticularly of workers engaged in seasonal 
occupations largely agricultural; and 
fifth, for the children of Federal em- 
ployees residing on Federal reservations 
and properties. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN DEFENSE AREAS 


It is a well-known fact that thousands 
of families are being transferred into 
defense areas. The Senate, through Sen- 
ate Resolution 324, October 9, 1940, took 
notice of this situation as it affects the 
public school opportunities of the chil- 
dren of these families by calling upon 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
retary of War “to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of all school 
facilities at or near naval yards, Army 
and Navy reservations, and bases at 
which housing programs for defense 
workers are being carried out or are con- 
templated.” Accordingly the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War re- 
quested the United States Commissioner 
of Education to make the necessary in- 
vestigation. The Commissioner, through 
his staff, has made the investigation, and 
his report has been placed before the 
Senate and published as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 20, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session. 

There are two types of situations, one 
in which the children affected reside on 
Federal reservations, and the other in 
which the children reside on private 
property. In the first case the children 
are from families connected with mili- 
tary or naval reservations and bases; in 
the second case the children are from 
families employed in an essential de- 
fense industry privately owned. In most 
cases Federal housing programs are un- 
der way to accommodate the families 
affected. 

The report of the Commissioner of 
Education revealed the following facts 
and conclusions: 

First. With few exceptions the concen- 
tration of additional families in defense 
areas necessitates additional school fa- 
cilities. There is or will be prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, at least 264,400 children 
for whom school facilities must be pro- 
vided and the cost of new school facili- 
ties, including capital outlay and current 
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expenses, will be at least $115,000,000, of 
which about $85,000,000 will be needed 
for capital outlays for sites, buildings, and 
equipment and transportation equip- 
ment. 

Second. Local school administrative 
units in defense areas are faced with the 
problem of providing school building fa- 
cilities and teachers for a large number 
of additional children of school age with- 
out the authority or the ability to obtain 
through customary channels additional 
funds for these needs. 

Third. There is urgent need for a defi- 
nite policy by the Federal Government 
to provide funds for capital outlay and 
current expenses for schools in these de- 
fense areas. 

The numerous local congested situations 
resulting from activities of the national- 
defense program are, in many instances, very 
acute and the immediate school problems 
they create cannot be solved by local school 
administrative units or even by these units 
and the States. 

The Federal Government has an obliga- 
tion to provide school facilities to accommo- 
date children of personnel connected with 
projects essential to this program. 

In areas over which Federal jurisdiction is 
exclusive, States and local governmental en- 
tities, such as local school administrative 
units, cannot legally provide public services, 
including public education. 

Although State and local authorities of 
their own free will often grant education 
privileges to children residing on Federal res- 
ervations, such children have no legal right to 
attend public schools of the respective States. 
Generally, Federal reservations are not inte- 
gral parts of local governmental entities such 
as local school administrative units. 

Equity demands that the Federal Govern- 
ment assume responsibility for providing 
educational facilities for these children. 
ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES FOR FINANCING 

SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


Recent Federal court decisions inter- 
preting the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
as it affects equal educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes have created an ur- 
gent need for funds to make these 
decisions effective, 

Seventeen States provide by law for 
the maintenance of separate schools for 
Negro pupils. In all cases where the 
question of the constitutionality of pro- 
viding separate schools has been before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
it has been held that the States have the 
power ‘So require and maintain separate 
schools for Negroes. The question of 
maintaining separate schools is not a 
legal issue and there is no probability 
that it will again become such, The ques- 
tion of equality of educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes is, however, a live 
and pressing issue. 

The Supreme Court has said that the 
laws providing separate schools meet the 
requirements of the Constitution if equal 
privileges are provided for children of the 
separate races. In practice, however, 
equal facilities have been furnished only 
rarely. The States maintaining separate 
schools for Negroes are, for the most part, 
States with the-least economic ability to 
raise funds for public education. The 
schools for white pupils have been 
financed with great difficulty and the 
schools for Negroes have been given even 
less support than those for white pupils. 
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In the Negro schools the buildings have 
been poorer, school terms have been 
shorter, teachers’ salaries lower, and 
teachers’ loads heavier than in schools 
for white pupils. White teachers and 
educational leaders have deplored this 
situation but bave lacked the funds to 
correct it without leveling down the none- 
too-generous program of public education 
for white pupils. 

The last 20 years have seen consider- 
able progress toward improving the 
status of the Negro schools. But im- 
provement has been so slow that leaders 
among the Negro race have undertaken 
to invoke their constitutional rights as a 
means of speeding up the process of re- 
form. The years of 1£38, 1939, and 1940 
each produced at least one major court 
decision favorable to the Negro liti- 
gants—one in the field of higher educa- 
tion; two affecting the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

In the case of State of Missouri y. 
Canada (59 S. Ct. 239) the Supreme 
Court held that since the State of Mis- 
souri does not maintain a law school for 
Negroes, a Negro citizen of Missouri, 
otherwise qualified, cannot be excluded 
from the law school of the State univer- 
sity for whites unless the State maintains 
equal facilities within the State for 
Negroes. The Court said that the obliga- 
tion of a State to give the protection of 
equal laws can be met only where its laws 
operate, and therefore the equality of 
right must be maintained within the 
State. The Court affirmed that the stu- 
dent’s right to the education sought was 
a personal one, and that as an individual 
he was entitled to equal protection of the 
law, whether or not other Negroes sought 
the same opportunity. While this case 
did not deal with the rights of Negroes to 
high-school advantages, there can be no 
doubt that if the issue comes before the 
Court it would be held that Negroes must 
be offered equal facilities for high-school 
advantages. 

In two recent cases the Federal courts 
have held that Negro teachers must be 
paid salaries equal to those paid white 
teachers if they have equal qualifications 
and responsibilities. In the case of Mills 
v. Board of Education of Anne Arundel 
County (Md.) (30. F. S. 245) the court 
granted an injunction to restrain the 
Anne Arundel County Board of Educa- 
tion, after September 1, 1940, from mak- 
ing any distinction solely on the grounds 
of race or color in fixing the salaries of 
white or colored teachers. In the case of 
Alston v. Board of Education of the City 
of Norfolk (Va.) (112 F. (2d) 992) the 
court held that the policy of paying lower 
salaries to Negroes than to whites, for 
services of the same kind and character— 

Is as clear a discrimination on the ground 
of race as could well be imagined, and falls 
squarely within the inhibition of both the 
due-process and the equal-protection clauses 
of the fourteenth amendment. 


An appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court for a review of this decision 
was denied by the Supreme Court. 

It is not possible to make an exact 
statement of what will be the cost of 
making effective the requirements of the 
Federal court decisions in the financing 
of Negro schools. In the 15 States hay- 
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ing the heaviest Negro population it will 
require $25,000,000 annually in additional 
funds to raise the average salary of Negro 
teachers to the average of white teachers. 
This additional amount would represent 
about 80 percent more than is now spent 
for salaries of Negro teachers. One of 
the studies of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education shows that for 
17 States, if the average amount per 
pupil for current expenses had been the 
same for Negro pupils as for white pupils 
in 1936, about $56,000,000 additional 
funds would have been required. If ex- 
penditures for buildings and equipment 
are taken into consideration, about $80,- 
000,000 annually in additional funds 
would be required. If Negro pupils 
should attend school in the same rela- 
tive numbers as white pupils, the addi- 
tional annual amounts required would be 
$100,000,000. If school-building facilities 
are to be equalized, it will be necessary 
to make capital outlays amounting to 
about $325,000,000. 

Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, it is safe to say that not less than 
$50,000,000 is needed annually to begin 
to make effective the fourteenth amend- 
ment as it affects equal educational op- 
portunities for Negroes, and that this 
amount may be expected to increase until 
it passes well over $100,000,000 annu- 
ally—a sum in excess of 20 percent of 
the total expenditures for elementary 
and secondary schools in the States 
affected. 

In the light of the economic conditions 
of long standing in the States having the 
heavy Negro population and in light of 
the superior effort of these States to sup- 
port schools, there is no likelihood that 
they will be able by their own effort to 
raise the additional funds. But funds 
must be had or eventually a considerable 
part of the money spent on white pupils 
must be spent on Negro pupils. Any 
destruction of standards in the best 
white schools of the South would be an 
economic and social calamity of concern 
to the entire Nation as well as to the 
South. The problem is one that must 
be faced by the Congress of the United 
States if it is intended that the consti- 
tutional requirement for equal opportuni- 
ties is to be more than a scrap of paper. 


EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
AMONG AND WITHIN THE STATES 


Two years ago the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, after extensive hear- 
ings, concluded on the basis of incontro- 
vertible evidence that without a reason- 
able amount of Federal assistance to the 
States for the support of public educa- 
tion, there is not the faintest hope that 
any fair degree of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity will or can exist in 
these United States. In substantiation 
of this conclusion, I wish to quote some 
of the facts presented in the report of 
the committee, Report No. 244, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, first session. There have 
been no significant changes in conditions 
since the time the report was made. 
INEQUALITIES OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The average school term ranges from 
nearly 9½ months in the highest State 
down to barely 6% months in the lowest 
States. In fact the average length of 
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term for all rural schools in the United 
States is a month less than in urban 
schools. The average rural pupil in the 
Nation attends schools less than 7 months 
per year. In seven States, with large 
rural populations, the average number 
of days attended per year by rural pupils 
is less than 6 months. 

If high schools were universally avail- 
able and attended, the high-school en- 
rollment should constitute about 33% 
percent of the total school enrollment. 
In the highest State the high-school en- 
rollment is now 30.9 percent of the total 
enrollment, while in the lowest State it 
is only 10.6 percent. On the one hand, 
seven States have over 27 percent of 
their total enrollment in high school, 
while on the other hand, eight States have 
less than 15 percent of their enrollment 
in high school. 

Between 800,000 and a million children 
of elementary-school age are not en- 
rolled in school at all, mainly because of 
lack of facilities in many scattered rural 
areas that are impoverished and isolated. 
For these children freedom and opportu- 
nity has proved to be chiefly freedom and 
opportunity to grow up in ignorance. 

In the United States there are still 
more illiterates than college graduates 
and about half as many illiterates as 
high-school graduates. There are in this 
country approximately 3,600,000 totally 
illiterate persons and about 15,000,000 
other adults who cannot read a news- 
paper nor write a simple letter. In one 
State only eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
the population over 10 years of age is il- 
literate, while in another State 14.9 per- 
cent is illiterate. The first State is about 
3 times as able financially to support 
schools as the second and spends about 3 
times as much per capita for education. 

Average annual expenditures per pupil 
for current operation of schools range 
from $134.13 in the highest State down 
to $24.55 in the lowest State. In this 
respect there are 10 States in which the 
average expenditure per pupil exceeds 
$90, while there are 11 States that fall 
below $45. 

The average annual salary per teacher 
in the highest State is $2,414, and in the 
lowest State $504. In these same 2 
States the average salaries of rural 
teachers were $1,337 and $430, respec- 
tively. There are 11 States in which the 
average annual salary exceeds $1,500, 
while there are 9 States in which the 
average is less than $750. 

The value of public-school property per 
pupil enrolled in school ranges from $443 
in the highest State down to $75 in the 
lowest State. 

There are 10 States that have in ex- 
cess of $300 per pupil invested in school 
property while 11 States have less than 
$150, 6 States having less than $90. 

The differences in breadth of educa- 
tional opportunity resulting from the sta- 
tistical data cited above are correspond- 
ingly great. Hundreds of rural schools 
can be found which are the merest 
shacks, in which the children are hud- 
dled together in makeshift desks, using a 
small number of dirty and worn-out text- 
books under the direction of teachers 
who themselves have hardly finished high 
school. One-fourth of the teachers in 
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our one-room rural schools have never 
had a day of work in a school beyond the 
high school. In thousands of these 
schools it is virtually impossible to pro- 
vide the health, welfare, guidance, and 
other services that children need in addi- 
tion to instruction, On the other hand, 
in some wealthy communities there are 
public schools which would seem almost 
perfect, where the buildings are the finest 
specimens of modern architecture, where 
teachers are well trained, well paid, and 
competently supervised, where the chil- 
dren are given individual attention, and 
where everything is done to foster their 
physical and mental development. Al- 
though equality of opportunity is a fun- 
damental tenet of our democracy, in- 
equality of opportunity is at present the 
dominant characteristic of our educa- 
tional system when viewed from the 
national standpoint. 

Education can be made a force to 
equalize the condition of men. It is no 
less true that it may be a force to create 
class, race, and sectional distinctions. 
The evidence indicates clearly that the 
schools of the United States, which have 
hitherto been regarded as the bulwark of 
democracy, may in fact become an in- 
strument for creating those very inequal- 
ities they were designed to prevent. If 
for a long period of years each succeed- 
ing generation is drawn in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers from those areas 
in which economic conditions are poorest, 
if the population reserves of the Nation 
continue to be recruited from economi- 
cally underprivileged groups, and if the 
inability of the depressed economic areas 
and groups to provide proper education 
for their children is not corrected by aid 
from areas and groups more prosperous, 
the effect on American civilization and 
on representative political institutions 
may be disastrous. (Report of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Education.) 

DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY OF STATES TO SUPPORT 
SCHOOLS 


The differences in educational oppor- 
tunities enumerated above are almost 
entirely due to economic conditions aris- 
ing from differences in per capita wealth, 
income, and taxpaying ability and the 
great differences in the relative number 
of children to be educated. 

In wealth per child enrolled in school 
the States range from $21,582 in the 
highest State to $2,819 in the lowest, 
there being 12 States that have in excess 
of $12,500 in wealth back of each child, 
while 11 States have less than $6,600 per 
child. With respect to income, there are 
the same relative differences. The high- 
est State has $3,766 per child enrolled in 
school, as compared to $495 in the lowest 
State. The 11 highest States have in 
excess of $2,500 income per child, as com- 
pared to less than $1,200 for the lowest 
11 States. 

The national experts employed by the 
President's Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to determine the relative taxpay- 
ing ability of the several States applied 
the model tax plan proposed in 1933 by 
the National Tax Association to each of 
the States at uniform reasonable rates. 
The results of this scientific work show 
that the richest State has a per capita 
taxpaying ability to support schools about 
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12 times as great as the poorest State, and 
that the 12 richest States can raise at 
least 4 times as much revenue per pupil 
as the 12 poorest States. 

These studies further show that if each 
of the States should undertake to sup- 
port a program of education equal to the 
average for the Nation, the poorest State 
would have to spend for schools alone 190 
percent as much revenue as it could raise, 
leaving nothing whatever for any other 
type of State or local governmental serv- 
ice. On the other hand, the richest State 
would require only 4 percent of its tax 
resources for schools. No one of the 5 
richest States would require more than 
25 percent of its tax resources to support 
an average educational program, while 
the poorest 9 States would each require 
more than 100 percent of its resources 
for that purpose. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE RELATIVE NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN IN THE SEVERAL STATES 


The States differ not only in the finan- 
cial resources with which to support 
education but also in the number of chil- 
dren the average adult or family has to 
rear and educate. Almost invariably the 
smaller the per capita taxpaying ability 
in a State, the larger the number of chil- 
dren in ratio to the number of adults. 
For example, South Carolina, a poor 
State, has 739 persons 5 to 17 years old 
to each 1,000 adults 20 to 64 years old 
the productive ages—while in California 
the ratio is only 319 to 1,000. For the 
Northeast section of the United States 
the ratio of children to adults is only 420 
to 1,000, while for the Southeast the ratio 
is 603 to 1,000. Thus, the educational 
burden of the people of the Southeast 
is 1.45 times the burden of the people of 
the Northeast. The nonfarm population 
of the Northeast part of the United States 
have only twice the total number of chil- 
dren that the farmers of the Southeast 
have, but the Northeast has 21 times as 
much annual income with which to rear 
and educate its children. Taking the 
Nation as a whole, the farmers have 31 
percent of the children and only 9 per- 
cent of the national income. 

Population experts have shown that it 
is from these poorer agricultural States 
that the richer industrial States, whose 
birth rates are not sufficient to replace 
their population, receive a large part of 
their immigrations necessary to maintain 
a stable population and to staff their 
offices and industrial plants. 

It is well known that those sections of 
the Nation least able to support public 
schools are those largely devoted to agri- 
culture. Yet these sections are produc- 
ing practically all of the Nation’s future 
increase in population and a considerable 
percentage of the future population of 
our cities. These conditions occur be- 
cause of the differences in birth rate in 
rural and urban areas. In 7 largest 
cities, the population of which consists 
chiefly of American stock, the birth rate 
is 40 percent short of thu rate required to 
maintain a stable population; in all cities 
having over 100,000 in population the de- 
ficiency in birth rate averages over 20 
percent; and in the smaller cities the de- 
ficiency is about 8 percent. On the other 
hand, farm families are producing about 
50 percent more children than required to 
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replace the farm population, and the 
rural nonfarm families rear children at 
the rate of 30 percent greater than the 
number required to replace themselves. 

A comparison of the proportionate 
number of children in the total popula- 
tion with the expenditure per pupil for 
education shows clearly that as a Nation 
we are bestowing our best educational op- 
portunities upon sections that have the 
fewert children, and upon children who 
in turn will produce the fewest children. 
Although this policy may not be in- 
tentional, it is a very successful method 
of committing cultural and economic 
suicide. 


EFFORT OF STATES TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS 


The evidence is conclusive that if all 
the States “put their fiscal houses in 
order,” differences in educational oppor- 
tunity would be approximately as great 
as they now are. In fact, the evidence 
is conclusive that many of the States that 
have already done most to “put their 
fiscal houses in order” are the poorer 
States, as for example, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina. For the most part, 
the poorer States have the most diversi- 
fied tax systems and highest rates. 

On the whole, the poorer States spend 
larger proportion of their tax resources 
for education than the wealthier States. 
If all the States put forth the national 
average effort to raise revenue, 33 States 
would raise less revenue per pupil than 
the national average. Of these 33 States 
31 are actually spending more per pupil 
than they would raise if they only exerted 
average national effort to raise revenue. 
On the other hand, of the 15 States that 
could raise more revenue per pupil than 
the national average, only 10 spend more 
per pupil than they could thus raise. It 
is beyond question that the poorer States 
are taxing themselves much more heav- 
ily for education than the wealthier 
States. In spite of this fact about 20 
percent of the Nation’s children live in 
States where more than $75 per child 
could be provided for education without 
heavier-than-average taxes. On the 
other hand, another 20 percent live in 
States where not more than $25 per child 
could be provided without heavier-than- 
average taxes. An expenditure of $50 
per child of school age would be consid- 
ered low by city standards almost any- 
where, yet more than 60 percent of the 
children in the United States live in 
States that on a State-wide basis could 
not provide $50 per child for public 
schools without more than average effort. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY 
WORKERS 


It has been known for a long time that 
there are several hundred thousand 
migratory workers engaged in seasonal 
occupations, chiefly the harvesting of 
agricultural products, that these workers 
have unusually large families, that these 
children are frequently exploited for their 
labor, and that their education is largely 
neglected. Recently a great deal af at- 
tention has been given to the general 
problems of these migratory workers 
through the hearings conducted by the 
select committee to investigate the in- 
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terstate migration of destitute citizens, 
House of Representatives. These hear- 
ings reveal that there are approximately 
4,000,000 of these migrants, and that 
about one-third of them are children. 
The number of these children needing 
special provisions for educational facili- 
ties is not known, but the data collected 
by the select committee should give some 
idea as to the number involved. It is 
certain that there are several thousand 
children for whom special provision 
should be made and that local school dis- 
tricts do not, and in most cases cannot, 
make the provisions needed. Such a 
large part of the problem is interstate in 
character that it is evidently a problem 
for the Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with the States and local com- 
munities. 

At least one thing is certain; the Na- 
tion cannot afford to neglect the educa- 
tion and welfare of a million or more 
children and permit many of them to 
grow up in a state of ignorance. 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN RESIDING ON FEDERAL 

PROPERTIES 


The Federal Government reserves 
throughout the Nation considerable ter- 
ritory from State and local government 
control. Many families with children of 
school age reside legally on such reserva- 
tions. Since the reservations are feder- 
ally controlled, the Government property, 
the property of individuals, and the local 
incomes of residents thereon are not sub- 
ject to State and local taxation. The 
Federal Government has no general pol- 
icy regarding educational provisions for 
children on these reservations. For some 
Congress makes excellent provision; for 
some the use of Federal funds is author- 
ized; while for others absolutely no pro- 
vision is made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. As a result, the responsibility for 
educating thousands of children living on 
such reservations falls on the parents or 
is transferred by them to the adjacent 
State public schools. The taxpayers of 
school districts adjacent to reservations 
provide schooling for such children at a 
cost exceeding a million dollars annually. 
In many instances school facilities are 
entirely lacking for children whose par- 
ents reside on property under the control 
of the United States Government. 

Of course, this problem is very much 
akin to the problem of providing public- 
school facilities in defense areas, but 
many of the children residing on Govern- 
ment property are not necessarily in de- 
fense areas. 

There are in normal times at least 
25,000 children residing on Federal prop- 
erties. The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation found that about 7,500 of these 
children in scattered areas now obtain 
education only through payment of tui- 
tion in public or private schools, or in 
schools maintained through the contri- 
butions of the Federal-employee com- 
munities. 

It seems probable that at least $3,000,000 
annually is required to take care of the 
educational facilities for children resid- 
ing on Federal properties, exclusive of 
children in defense areas. 


PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The bill now introduced by me and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
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proposes to provide funds to assist the 
States and Territories in taking care of 
the situations I have presented. 

The bill would authorize annual Fed- 
eral appropriations of $300,000,000, or so 
much thereof as is necessary, to the 
States to provide educational facilities 
for children in defense areas, and for 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities among and within the States, 
taking into consideration the children of 
migratory workers and the children re- 
siding on Federal reservations. 

It is provided that not more than one- 
fourth of the funds be used to provide 
schools in areas affected by defense in- 
dustries and activities, that of the re- 
maining three-fourths not more than 
one-fourth may be used by the States for 
the construction and equipment of school 
buildings. 

It is provided that the States, through 
their respective legislatures—or the Gov- 
ernor if the legislature is not in session— 
accept the provisions of the Federal Act 
and provide for administration of the 
funds. Each State, either through its 
legislature or its State superintendent or 
commissioner of education or State board 
of education, will provide a plan for ap- 
portioning the funds among its local 
school jurisdictions so as to take care of 
the special educational needs in defense 
areas, to provide school facilities for the 
children of migratory workers, to pro- 
vide for children residing on Federal 
properties, and to reduce substantially 
inequalities of public elementary and 
secondary schools, especially among 
school jurisdictions serving rural children 
and children of minority races for whom 
separate schools are maintained. 

Three other important features pro- 
vided are: 

First. The States having separate 
schools for Negroes shall provide that the 
Negro schools shall receive not less than 
their pro rata share of Federal funds 
without reduction in the proportion of 
State and local funds they now receive; 
second, in order to qualify for Federal 
funds States must not reduce the amount 
of State funds going to public schools in 
1940; third, control of the schools is re- 
served to the States and their local school 
jurisdictions and prohibited to Federal 
officials. 

The Federal funds are to be appor- 
tioned to the respective States on the 
basis of their need for additional funds. 
Need is to be determined on the basis of 
such factors as financial ability, the num- 
ber of children, the need for additional 
public-school facilities. Using such fac- 
tors, a board of apportionment appointed 
by the President will determine the 
amount of funds to go to each State. 
This board will have no other function. 
All administrative matters having to do 
with State and local officials will be in 
the hands of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The Commissioner 
has no voice in determining the amount 
of money a State will receive; the board 
has nothing to do with school adminis- 
tration. 

I ask that the bill be printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

(Introduced today by Mr. Tuomas of 
Utah (for himself and Mr. HARRISON) .) 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1313) to strengthen the national defense 
and promote the general welfare through 
the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in meeting finan- 
cial emergencies in education and in re- 
ducing inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities, was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Educational Finance Act of 1941. 


FINDING OF FACT 


SECTION 1. The Congress hereby finds (1) 
that public elementary and secondary schools 
available throughout the Nation for all chil- 
dren and maintained in keeping with Amer- 
ican standards of life and education are es- 
sential to the national program of total de- 
fense; (2) that because of shifting of 
population due to the exigencies of national 
defense, because of the time required to add 
new property developments to local tax rolls, 
and because of the burdens already imposed 
upon property taxes from which public 
schools are largely supported State and local 
school jurisdictions in many cases are un- 
able to provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities in the areas adjacent to defense 
activities and industries; (3) that millions of 
children, especially those who reside in rural 
areas of diminished natural resources, chil- 
dren residing on Federal reservations and 
properties with ate or no public- 
schoo] facilities, and the children of migra- 
tory workers, most of whom are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and for the children 
of whom no provisions of public-school ad- 
vantages are made, are in areas and school 
districts in which the public-school facilities 
are wholly inadequate; (4) that the States, 
because of insurmountable differences in tax- 
paying ability in relation to the number of 
children of schoo] age, and notwithstanding 
greater efforts by the States having the least 
financial ability, are unable to reduce sub- 
stantially these inequalities of educational 
opportunity. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress, without Federal control over 
the educational policies of States and locali- 
ties, to assist in providing adequate educa- 
tional facilities for children in receiving 
affected by the influx of population due to 
the exigencies of national defense, and to 
provide for the equalization of educational 
opportunities of all children in need of action 
to that end, especially for children residing 
in rural areas, children residing on Federal 
properties and reservations, and the children 
of migratory workers, insofar as the grants- 
in-aid to the States herein authorized are 
sufficient to do so. The provisions of this 
act shall be so construed as to maintain 
local and State initiative and responsibility 
in the conduct of education and to reserve 
explicitly to the States and their local sub- 
division the organization and administration 
of schools, the control over the processes of 
education, the control and determination of 
curricula of the schools, the methods of in- 
struction to be employed in them, and the 
selection of personnel employed by the State 
and its agencies and local school jurisdictions. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of providing addi- 
tional public education facilities in areas af- 
fected by defense activities and industries 
and for effectively equalizing educational op- 
portunities among and within the States, es- 
pecially for children residing in rural areas, 
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children residing on Federal reservations and 
properties, and the children of migratory 
workers, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $300,000,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter. The sums herein au- 
thorized shall be used for making payments 
to States which through their legislatures 
have accepted the provisions of this act and 
which have complied therewith: Provided, 
That in any State in which the legislature 
has not taken action as herein specified, the 
Chief Executive of said State may, until such 
action has been taken or until 6 months 
after the adjournment of the first regular 
session of the legislature in such State fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act, 
whichever first occurs, take such action for 
such period as is herein required to be taken 
by legislative enactment. 


APPORTIONMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Federal Security Agency a Board of Appor- 
tionment (hereinafter called the Board) to 
be composed of five members, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, not 
more than two of whom shall be full-time 
Federal officials. Members of the Board, not 
full-time Federal officials, shall receive $25 
per day for actual time devoted to the work 
of the Board (not to exceed 60 days in any 
one fiscal year) and necessary travel ex- 
penses and the rate per diem for other ex- 
penses allowed to government employees 
while absent from official headquarters. 
Members of the Board who are full-time 
Federal officials shall receive no additional 
compensation but shall be reimbursed for 
any necessary expenses incurred in carrying 
on the work of the Board. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Board: (1) 
To determine the need for funds to provide 
for school buildings, equipment, and cur- 
rent expenses for public schools for children 
in the areas affected by the shifting of pop- 
ulation because of the exigencies of national 
defense. In determining such need the 
Board shall take into account other Federal 
appropriations for school-building purposes, 
the ability of the local school jurisdictions to 
provide for public educational facilities, and 
the availability of State funds to finance 
the public-school program in the areas af- 
fected. (2) To determine the nature and ex- 
tent of the educational inequalities existing 
among the States because of the number of 
children in rural areas, the number of chil- 
dren residing on Federal reservations and 
properties, and the number of children of 
migratory workers. In determining such in- 
equalities the Board shall take into consid- 
eration such factors, but without limitation, 
as the availability of free elementary and 
secondary school advantages, the number of 
children of school age in average daily at- 
tendance, the provision for instructional ma- 
terials, the adequacy of school buildings and 
equipment, the adequacy of facilities for 
pupil transportation, the expenditure per pu- 
pii for free public school opportunities, the 
need for additional or better qualified teach- 
ers particularly in schools serving rural areas 
of low taxable resources, and the need for 
equalization of educational opportunities for 
minority races, taking into consideration the 
financial implication of Federal court deci- 
sions interpreting the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States as 
it relates to equal rights to educational op- 
portunities. (3) To estimate the financial 
ability of the respective States to support 
reasonable standards of free public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities according 
to a uniform procedure applied to all the 
States in such way as to determine the 
amount of revenues which could be raised 
from a uniform tax plan applied to all the 
States. (4) To determine, on the basis of 
the data obtained pursuant to clauses (2) 
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and (3) of this subsection, the financial need 
of the respective States for Federal grants- 
in-aid for the support of public elementary 
and secondary schools in such amounts as 
will most effectively equalize educational op- 
portunities. 

(c) On the basis of its findings, the Board 
shall allot to the respective States before 
the beginning of each fiscal year, or as soon 
thereafter as possible, such amount for that 
year as may have been appropriated by Con- 
gress under this act; except that (1) not to 
exceed 25 percent of such amount shall be 
allotted to the States for use for public- 
school facilities, including buildings, equip- 
ment, and land, in areas in need solely be- 
cau:2 of the exigencies of national defense; 
(2) not to exceed 25 percent of such amount 
shall be allotted to the States for land, and 
the construction, improvement, and equip- 
meni of school buildings other than buildings 
specified in clause (1); and (3) not to exceed 
2 percent of such amount shall be used for 
the expenses of the State departments of 
education. 


CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 5. The Board shall certify regularly the 
amounts allotted to each Stat? which has 
complied with the provisions of this act to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall, 
through the Division of Disbursement of the 
Treasury Department and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
pay to the treasurer or corresponding official 
of such State the amount certified for each 
fiscal year in four equal installments as 
soon after the first day of each quarter as 
may be feasible, beginning with the quarter 
commencing July 1, 1941. Each such treas- 
urer shall account for the moneys received as 
a trustee of funds of the United States, and 
shall pay out such funds only on the requisi- 
tion of the State educational authority. A 
copy of each such certification shall be de- 
posited with the United States Commissioner 
of Education (hereinafter called the Commis- 
sioner). 


STATE ACCEPTANCE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to qualify for receiving 
funds appropriated under this act, a State— 

(1) Through its legislature, shall (a) ac- 
cept the provisions of this act and provide 
for the administration of funds to be re- 
ceived; (b) provide that the State treasurer, 
or corresponding official in that State, serve 
as trustee for funds paid to the State under 
this act; (c) provide that its State educa- 
tional authority shall represent the State in 
the administration of funds received; (d) 
provide for an adequate system of auditing 
by the State educational authority of the 
expenditure of funds received and appor- 
tioned to local school jurisdictions, or other 
State educational agencies, and for an ade- 
quate system of reports from loca] school 
jurisdictions and other educational agencies 
of the State to such authority; (e) provide 
that the State educational authority shall 
make such reports to the Commissioner with 
respect to the expenditure of funds received 
and the progress of education generally in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may require; (f) in 
States where separate public schools are 
maintained for separate races, provide for a 
just and equitable apportionment of such 
funds for the benefit of public schools main- 
tained for minority races, without reduction 
of the proportion of State and local moneys 
expended for current expenses (not counting 
moneys expended for the construction or 
equipment of school buildings or the pur- 
chase of land) during the fiscal year ended 
in 1940 for public schools for minority races; 
and 

(2) Either through its legislature or 
through its State educational authority, if 
the legislature so directs, provide a State 
plan of apportioning the funds received 
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under this act in such manner as to assist 
effectively in carrying out the purposes for 
which funds are appropriated under this 
act, and so as to reduce substantially in- 
equalities of public elementary and second- 
ary schools especially among school juris- 
dictions serving rural children and children 
of minority races for whom separate schools 
are maintained by law, taking into account 
the educational load, the total tax load, and 
the financial ability of the respective local 
jurisdictions to support public education, 
and the State funds available to such juris- 
dictions: Provided, That each such plan may 
be revised or amended by giving notice to 
the Commissioner; and 

(3) With respect to acceptance of funds 
under this act, shall transmit through its 
State educational authority to the Commis- 
sioner official notice of acceptance and certi- 
fied copies of the enactments and apportion- 
ment plans required herein in connection 
with such funds. Any amendments of such 
enactments and revisions of such opportion- 
ment plans shall in like manner be promptly 
transmitted to the Commissioner. 

(b) The funds appropriated under the au- 
thorization of this act shall be allotted only 
to those States which, during the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which the ap- 
portionment is made, have provided from 
State revenues for all public elementary 
and secondary school purposes a total not less 
than the total amount spent for such pur- 
poses in the fiscal year ended in 1940: Pro- 
vided, That if any State fails during any year 
to comply with the conditions specified in 
this section due to acts of God or other cir- 
cumstances over which such State has no 
control, the provisions of this section shall 
not apply. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 7. The funds paid to the States under 
section 5 shall be available for disbursement 
by each State for any or all of the following 
purposes: (a) To local school jurisdictions or 
other State educational agencies, in order 
effectively to reduce inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities, for all types of expenses 
of public elementary and secondary schools 
(which may include through the fourteenth 
grade) and their auxiliary services; (b) to 
local school jurisdictions for the purchase of 
land and for the construction, improvement, 
and equipment of school buildings as the 
State educational authority finds to be in the 
interest of greater efficiency and economy; 
and (c) for expenses of the State department 
of education necessary for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the funds received under this 
act, if the appointment and tenure of the 
personnel of such department (other than 
members of boards within the State, elected 
officials therein, and the chief State school 
officer) is upon the basis of merit and effi- 


ciency and without regard to political con- 
siderations. 


AUDITING 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall cause an 
audit to be made of the expenditure of funds 
under this act by each State educational au- 
thority and to review audits made by such 
authority with respect to its local jurisdic- 
tions. If the Commissioner finds that any 
portion of such funds is expended by any 
State in a manner contrary to any provision 
of this act, or shall otherwise be lost or un- 
lawfully used, an equal amount shall, after 
reasonable notice, be withheld from the next 
ensuing payment to any such State unless 
such amount is replaced by such State and 
expended for the purposes originally intended. 
All funds expended under the provisions of 
this act shall be expended only for public pur- 
poses through public agencies and under 
public control. 

Sec. 9. In auditing the expenditure of funds 
allotted under this act to the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and Guam, as provided in 
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this act, the Commissioner is authorized to 
utilize the services of employees of any Fed- 
eral mt or agency by agreement with 
the head of such department or agency. 

Src. 10. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
suspend payments under this act to any State 
whenever the Commissioner certifies, after 
notice and hearing, that any such State has 
failed to replace funds received under this act 
which are lost or unlawfully used or expended 
in a manner contrary to the provisions of this 
act or has failed to make reports 
with reasonable promptness. Upon certifica- 
tion of the Commissioner that any such State 
has rectified such failure, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall transmit to such State the 
amounts so suspended. The sums authorized 
to be allotted to any State under this act 
shall, when certified for payment, remain 
available for not to exceed 1 fiscal year after 
the fiscal year for which such certification 
was made. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION AND RE- 
SEARCH 


Sec.11, (a) For services and other ex- 
penses necessary to the administration of this 
act and for the making of necessary surveys 
and other studies in connection with the best 
utilization of the grants to States authorized 
in this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year an amount 
equal to 1 percent of the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year under the provisions of section 3 of this 
act. Any of the funds authorized under this 
section may be allocated by the Commis- 
sioner to State departments of education for 
surveys or other studies pertinent to the best 
uses of the funds received under this act. 
Such allocaticns shall be made by joint agree- 
ment between the Commissioner and the 
chief State educational authority. The 
amounts thus allocated shall be certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the Com- 
missioner, and shall thereupon be paid to 
the cooperating State departments of educa- 
tion. Suitable provision for audits, reports, 
and repayment to the United States of 
amounts unexpended, lost, or misapplied 
shall be incorporated into the joint agree- 
ment. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, so far as 
feasible, lend such advice and counsel as 
the States may request in working out leg- 
islative or administrative plans for expendi- 
ture of funds received through this act so as 
most effectively to lessen inequalities of 
educational opportunity within the States. 


REPORTING 


Sec. 12. The Commissioner shall publish 
annually a full and complete report showing 
accurately the status of education in the 
United States. Each such report shall in- 
clude an analysis and summary of the legis- 
lative and administrative provisions adopted 
by each State for the expenditure of funds 
received through this act ard also statictical 
information showing the degree to which 
each of the States has accomplished the im- 
provement and equalization of educational 
opportunity in comparison with previous 
years, especially as measured for the various 
local school jurisdictions by availability of 
elementary and secondary education, length 
of minimum school term, the proportion of 
children of school age in average daily at- 
tendance, provision for reading and other 
instructional materials, provision for pupil 
transportation, and average expenditures per 
pupil, and, in States maintaining separate 
Schools for separate races, the degree of 
equalization obtained, and other informa- 
tion pertinent to the status and progress of 
education. In all such reports relating to 
the status of education in States where sep- 
arate educational facilities are maintained 
by law for any minority racial group data 
relating to such separate educational facili- 
ties shall be separately reported. The Com- 
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missioner shall also make an annual report 
in writing to the Congress, giving an account 
of all money received and allocated by him 
under this act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec, 13. (a) The Commissioner, subject to 
the approval of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, is authorized to make such rules and 
regulations, not in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

(b) No political or civil rights or activities 
of any teacher or school administrator shall 
be restricted or affected in any way because 
of any financial benefit accruing to such 
teacher or administrator from funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this act. 

(c) Title to school buildings and equip- 
ment constructed or bought with funds 
appropriated t to this act shall re- 
main in the United States, unless purchased 
by the State or local school jurisdiction, if 
the construction or acquisition of such build- 
ings or equipment was made necessary by the 
establishment or enlargement of an industry 
performing work in connection with national- 
defense contracts. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 14. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “State” shall include the 
Several States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa, and Guam. 

(b) The term “legislature” means the State 
or Territorial legislature or other comparable 
body, except that in the District of Columbia 
it shall mean the Beard of Education, and in 
American Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands it shall mean the Governor. 

(c) The term “minority race,” or “minority 
racial group,” shall mean any race or racial 
group that constitutes a minority of the 
population of the continental United States. 

(d) A just and equitable allotment or 
distribution cf the funds provided under this 
act for the benefit of a minority racial group 
in a State which maintains by Jaw seperate 
educational facilities fer such minority racial 
group means any plan of apportionment or 
distributicn which recults in the expendi- 
ture, for the benefit of such minority racial 
group, of a proportion cf said funds not less 
than the proportion that each such minority 
racial group in such State bears to the total 
population of that State. 

(e) The term “State educational author- 
ity” means, as the legislature may determine, 


(I) the chief State school officer (such as the 


State superintendent of public instruction, 
commissioner of education, or similar officer), 
or (2) a board of education controlling the 
State department of education; except that 
in the District of Columbia it shall mean the 
Board. of Education, and in American Samoa, 
Guam and the Virgin Islands it shall mean 
the Governor. 
SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this act or 
application thereof to any State, person, or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such pro- 
visions to other States, persons, or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


STATE, COMMERCE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HATCH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4276) making appropriations 
for the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department 
of Justice, and the Federal Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
ness and ordered to be printed, as fol- 
ows: 
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, On page 26, after line 12, add the follow- 
ng: 

“Fence construction on the boundary, New 
Mexico: For construction of fence along the 
international boundary as authorized by the 
act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 660), $45,000: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for the acquisition of lands 
or easements for sites for boundary fences 
except for procurement of abstracts or cer- 
tificates of title, payment of recording fees, 
and examination of titles.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE 
ARMY ON ARMY DAY 


Mr, GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point the timely and 
inspiring message addressed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to the Army 
on Army Day. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the United States Army: 

Army Day provides an occasion for me as 
Commander in Chief to extend a welcome 
to hundreds of thousands of you young men 
who have recently joined the Army of the 
United States. You have entered the ranks 
of our armed defenders with a singleness of 
Purpose and an enthusiasm that are an in- 
spiration for all Americans. 

Your transition from civil life to military 
service has been accomplished in a manner 
that is a credit to our democracy. You have 
quickly adapted yourselves to your new life 
and you have already become good soldiers. 
I am sure that you will find your service 
highly beneficial to you as individuals as well 
as to your country. 

To the officers and men of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Reserve 
Corps, I want to express my grateful ap- 
preciation and that of the people of America 
for the patience, the consideration, and the 
skill shown in receiving and training the new 
men entering the military service. 

You have devoted yourselves wholeheart- 
edly to this important duty and you have 
accomplished marvelous results. While you 
merit and will receive the sincere gratitude 
of your countrymen, your greatest satisfac- 
tion will doubtless come with your own 
knowledge of a difficult duty well performed. 

To all of you who wear the uniform of the 
United States Army I extend an affectionate 
greeting. 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN ON 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
on Saturday evening in New York City, 
in connection with the celebration of 
Army Day, Mr. William S. Knudsen made 
an important and decperately significant 
address, under the auspices of the Mili- 
tary Order, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Mr. Knudsen is at the head of the Office 
of Production Management—at least he 
is half of its head. He is responsible for 
making national defense work. He is 
responsible for making aid to the Allies 
work, so far as production is concerned, 
and production is the heart of this 
emergency. 

Speaking generally, I want to join my- 
self to Mr. Knudsen’s discussion and sug- 
gestions. There may be disagreement 
regarding details. I speak of objectives. 
I disagree, for example, that it would be 
wise to concentrate control of labor dis- 
putes in defense industries in the De- 
partment of Labor, under its present 
auspices and direction. But I agree that 
a mandatory cooling-off period without 
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interruption of production, and with 
findings retroactive to the time of com- 
plaint, should be required by law ahead 
of any strike in a defense industry for 
the duration of this emergency. In the 
same connection I believe that all use of 
force or violence or duress by either party 
to a labor dispute in a defense industry 
should be outlawed for the duration of 
this emergency. Otherwise, the dura- 
tion of the emergency may too easily out- 
live our capacity to meet it. No citizen, 
remembering France, can lightly dismiss 
Mr. Knudsen’s warning that “90 percent 
of strikes must be eliminated or the de- 
fense program fails.” Its failure would 
cost labor all the gains it could hope to 
make through contemporary strikes, and 
all the gains it has made since unionism 
started in America. Its failure would 
cost the country its very life. 

I regret that Mr. Knudsen and his as- 
sociates did not sooner sound their warn- 
ing. At least until very recently Con- 
gress actually has been told that all is 
well, and that new emergency legislation 
in this field of action would probably do 
more harm than gocd. I very respect- 
fully regret that the powerful President 
of the United States has not spoken as 
vigorcusly upon this score as upon some 
others of our war factors. I believe that 
a firm admonition from him would go 
far in its pacifying influence. His new 
Mediation Board bids fair to produce 
helpful results, and for this I join in 
thanksgiving. But the situation is so 
fraught with hazards to the common wel- 
fare of our whole people that millions of 
our citizens—often including men in the 
ranks of labor—are demanding new stat- 
utory protections which shall minimize a 
danger which Mr. Knudsen now says is a 
90-percent threat to national defense, 
which is to say to the life of the Nation 
itself. 

A continuation of the widespread spec- 
tacle of paralyzing strikes in defense in- 
dusts, as witnessed during the past 
fortnight, will soon precipitate a demand 
for action which, under the impulse of 
emotion, may go too far—much too 
far—in curbing wholly legitimate strike 
rights. A stitch in time saves nine. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. It is, of course, easy to smear legit- 
imate organized labor, in such a situa- 
tion, with the black tar of communism. 
That should be avoided. But it is not 
easy to close our eyes to the palpable 
fact that every subversive agency in the 
United States is eagerly embracing these 
disturbances, nursing them, encouraging 
them, and using a labor issue as the 
smokescreen to hide its treason. Indeed, 
this may be a preview of disasters yet to 
come, This makes it doubly vital for the 
country’s sake—yes, and for the sake of 
labor itself—that the situation should be 
taken in hand before it is too late. There 
is no room in America, in or out of labor, 
for subversion and sabotage; and what- 
ever has to be done to step it should be 
done without further delay. 

I return to Mr. Knudsen’s discussion. 
Some of his suggestions, at least, the 
spirit of them, are embraced in S. 683, 
introduced on January 31, 1941, by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt]. Upon inquiry, I am advised that 
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the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor has never had a meeting on that 
bill. It has had no hearings upon any 
phase of this supercritical problem. I 
respectfully suggest that it should pro- 
ceed to its tasks, not only in connection 
with the Knudsen suggestions but in 
connection with al’ others dealing with 
the problem. I ask that Mr. Knudsen’s 
statement be printed in full at this point 
in the Recorp, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


We are all in the Army now. This is Army 
Day and we have all seen the parade and had 
our spirits lifted by the display, but most of 
all by the feeling that somebody like Uncle 
Sam is here for the protection of our homes 
and our shores. Wars are fought for aggres- 
sion or for protection, and in our particular 
case we have no use for aggression. We arm 
for protection only, and when we extend aid 
to other people, it is for protection only. We 
are not in the business of giving aid to 
aggressors, large or small. 

Wars have changed in the last century. 
No longer can the warrior fight his jolly way 
ahead and live on the invaded country. When 
that was the custom wars could be fought 
over long periods. We know about the Thirty 
Years’ War and the Seven Years’ War and the 
Napoleonic wars. Nowadays the war requires 
an enormous amount of material, and the 
warring forces are merely disposing of this 
material according to their best judgment 
and technical knowledge. 


War has also changed in the respect that 
where before it was fought by armies of men 
pitted against each other today with the 
airplane in its present position as a nerve- 
breaker, one important part of it is to pre- 
pare the noncombatants and civilian popula- 
tion for the attack to fellow. In other words, 
where women and children once were spered 
the horrors of war, war is now presented to 
them right on their front doorstep with the 
idea of making their men run for cover and 
open the gates for the invasion. At the start 
this scheme worked pretty well in the pres- 
ent var. For one side had practically all the 
planes and the other side practically none, 
but as the war progressed certain people in 
Europe came to the conclusion that they 
might as well resist and not accept slavery 
lying down, and we have the magnificent ex- 
ample of Britain and Greece fighting tooth 
and nail for their independence and (for a 
wonder) making a real fight of it. 

We, on the other side of the ocean, felt we 
had no particular quarrel with anybody. 
However, as the horror of this new-fangled 
warfare of killing women and children first 
progressed to its present stage, the feeling of 
our American people was aroused. Under 
the leadership of our President and Congress 
they decided that we would help with ma- 
tériel the people who were willing to fight 
for their liberty so that in part of the world, 
anyway, the individual still would have some 
rights and not be put in a uniform from the 
age of 4 to demise, violent or otherwise. 


THE QUESTION OF MATERIAL 


The background for all this is that war 
is today a question of matériel. The techni- 
cal progress of making war has advanced to 
such a stage that 1 man in the field re- 
quires the backing of 10 me at home—not 
only men but machines and raw material as 
well. Therefore, we are particularly fortu- 
nate in having an abundance of men, ma- 
chines, and materials to put to work to back 
up our forces for home protection, but we 
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also have a surplus potential with which to 
heip others. 

Over across the ocean a battle of life and 
death is being fought—in the field, in the 
air, and in the shop, Over here, thank God, 
we have only the battle of the shop, but it 
is just as serious, just as important, just as 
indispensable, that we may not be in a bad 
position here. We must plan and work to 
help the men who are fighting for their lib- 
erty and when we do that with all our might, 
we are getting in shape to protect ourselves 
for what might come later, if it becomes nec- 
essary. 

I sometimes am afraid that we haven’t 
quite realized the seriousness of the battle 
against time. The next 4 months might be 
crucial in the whole history of the world, and 
if we can only save part of a month in these 
4, it might mean everything in our future 
and the future of our children. 

The launching of our program was started 
last June. Previous to that time small quan- 
tities of British and French orders had been 
placed in the United States, but mostly for 
aircraft, machine tools, and base materials, 
With the American defense program insti- 
tuted in June, it was possible to place over 
$12,000,000,000 worth of contracts promptly, 
Congress giving final authority in early Sep- 
tember, so that we have placed today practi- 
cally all the equipment required for 1,200,000 
men and heavy equipment—meaning guns, 
tanks, and planes—for 800,000 additional. 
This we hope to have finished by the end of 
1942. The additional load caused by the 
lease-lend bill and the British orders still un- 
filled adds 60 percent to the total, so that we 
are faced with a production job, the approxi- 
mate size of which is 28,000,000,000 man- 
hours to do in 27 months. 

This is the biggest job ever undertaken by 
any country in that length of time, and it 
will require the maximum cocperative effort 
of every man and woman in the United States 
to get it done on time. 

We have done a lot of plant construction 
in the last 8 months, and will have to do a 
great deal more, particularly on explosives; 
but the main job of metalworking in this 
added program will and must be to find ex- 
isting factories where, by piecing out or farm- 
ing out, so-called, we can use tools we now 
have to do machine and assembling work. 
We just haven't time to build all the new 
factories necessary and supply new tools. 
You might be interested to know that during 
the last 7 months we have actually started 
and more than 60-percent completed new 
factories at a cost of over $2,000,000,000, of 
which a billion dollars and a half was fur- 
nished by the Government and the balance 
privately financed. All these plants will be 
in operation within the next 4 to 6 months. 

They cover everything from gun powder to 
airplanes and are only a percentage of what 
is in work today. Many private facilities 
employed by thousands of contractors are 
actually at work producing shells and guns 
and motors and small arms ammunition. All 
the existing shipyards have been comman- 
deered and seven new ones started. Ships 
and planes and guns—there is the story in a 
nutshell. We must have more and still more. 
Every machine shop and foundry in the 
United States which can make even a piece 
of something must be enlisted for the dura- 
tion. 

Everybody knows that America is the great - 
est mass producer in the world. Not every- 
body knows that mass production inevitably 
takes time to get started. 

We are mass producers of peacetime prod- 
ucts and it is a big shift to defense materials. 
It requires many new plants, hundreds of 
millions of dollars of machine tools and com- 
plete retooling in nearly every case. 

On aircraft we got a pretty fair production 
in January and February quite close to 
schedule, but to meet our goal these monthly 
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figures have to double by August and keep on 
doubling until the end of the year. 

Thirty-caliber machine guns are close to 
schedule. Fifty-caliber are right up to the 
notch, but in the former case we are striving 
for a 500-percent increase in monthly pro- 
duction by the end of the year and in the 
latter case nearly a thousand percent. These 
figures roll off one’s tongue pretty easily, but 
just try to increase something tough a thou- 
sand times. 

The medium-tank program as you prob- 
ably know has been deliberately held up be- 
cause of the necessity of giving machine-tool 
priority to other more critical items. Nev- 
ertheless, we will start making a few of the 
26-ton tanks in April or May and are now 
turning out the 13-ton tanks, which is the 
so-called light tank, at a fair rate. Even so, 
our present schedule must be doubled by the 
end of the year. 

I sometimes wonder who invented the 
name “medium” and “light” tanks, They are 
certainly not medium or light by any other 
standard. The transmission alone of the 
medium tank weighs 7,600 pounds—as much 
as the combined weight of two automobiles, 


PRODUCTION OF EXPLOSIVES 


Powder production and TNT have been 
big jobs and, for that matter, still are, but, 
nevertheless a vast area of new explosive 
Plants are going into production right on 
schedule, which is a great credit to all who 
have been concerned with their construction 
and equipment. 

Small arms, such as rifles and submachine 
guns, are, I am happy to say, running ahead 
of schedule, but one can never be satisfied, 
for here again the production of the one has 
to be stepped up a hundred percent before 
the end of the year and of the other about 
500 percent. 

Next to the management problem in pro- 
duction there is a raw-material problem as 
well. All of these things require vast quan- 
tities of material, some of them very special 
and difficult to obtain. In spite of our wealth 
and national resources we are largely de- 
pendent on imports for our supplies of 14 
strategic materials. We have been acquiring 
stock piles of most of these materials, but 
many obstacles had to be overcome. Tung- 
sten comes from China and must move over 
the Burma Road. Chrome comes from Tur- 
key and already there is a shortage of avail- 
able shipping. 

Fortunately most of the needed products 
can be produced here at home. Great in- 
creases in domestic production have already 
been effected. Greater increases are under 
way. A year ago we were producing 25,000,000 
pounds of aluminum ingots a month. Today 
the monthly production exceeds 40,000,000 
pounds. Great additional plants are under 
construction, and by the end of the year the 
American output of aluminum should ap- 
proximate 70,000,000 pounds a month. 

Similarly there is a great increase in the 
demand and for magnesium, partly due to 
the increased production of airplanes, but 
chiefly because of the development of the 
incendiary bomb. Capacity of this industry 
has already been doubled and plants now 
under construction should further increase 
it sixfold. 

Now I come to the items which can be 
produced more easily, those which are some- 
what akin to our normal civilian needs. 

Supplies and equipment of every conceiv- 
able character—from food and clothing to 
X-ray machines—are being furnished, and for 
the most part the procurement, distribution, 
and storage are satisfactory. 

Army and Navy construction is better than 
half behind us. Group housing—three- 
quarters of a million dollars worth—44,500 
buildings and 95,000 tent frames and utilities 
are in the final stages of completion. Much 
of the basic work for the naval base facilities, 
air fields, storage depots has been completed 
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and during the next few months many of 
these new facilities will be available for 
service, 

The ship program presents quite a prob- 
lem. Over 3,400 ships, ranging from small 
boats and patrol craft to large tanker cargo 
vessels and on to battleships, are to be built. 
Along with this is the conversion and modi- 
fication of hundreds of existing craft. A 
gratifying start has been made—some new 
ships already being delivered ahead of sched- 
ule, On the other hand, it is only a start— 
this program outstrips anything ever -at- 
tempted as to time, volume, and complexity. 
The urgency for speed is extreme. 

Skilled workers, materials, machinery, ap- 
paratus, and management are the essential 
components, and even though the time ele- 
ments in shipbuilding are long, the outlook 
is encouraging. 


TELLS OF SHOP CENSUS 


It naturally takes time to organize an 
effort of this kind, but we are making prog- 
ress. First, we get the general contractor, the 
man who takes the order from the Govern- 
ment, to subcontract all he can from the 
people he knows. Next, we are tabulating 
every community or rather taking an in- 
ventory of the shops and equipment in every 
community with the help of State and local 
manufacturers’ associations to spot every 
place where equipment is idle and useful. 
This information is transmitted to the Gov- 
ernment contractors so as to make it possible 
to spread their work still more and get the 
widest possible distribution of the man-hour 
load I mentioned previously. Naturally, 
there is going to be a tremendous amount 
of education required to get the drawing and 
engineering data spread around and the 
proper understanding by the contractors 
and their men of the requirements and limits 
on Government work. It could not be done 
from a central office, but working through 
the general contractors and making the idle 


talent available to them will make the job a 


success, providing we have real cooperation 
from everybody and what I call the will to 
win, which in this case, means the will to 
get the job finished well and on time. 

Time is the great factor, It is the one 
thing we never have enough of when we 
are well, and always too much of when we 
are sick. On how we use the time when we 
are short depends the success of our under- 
taking. Trains run on time against sched- 
ule. Sometimes they get away late and 
catch up, but they catch up only if all the 
factors which made them late in the first 
place are eliminated. A clear track and lots 
of steam is the only remedy. We are today 
in the position of having gotten off to a late 
start. We didn’t have enough steam when we 
started and the track had to be cleared first. 
Now that the President has told all of us to 
get going full speed ahead, I feel we will get 
up more steam to help us get to our last 
stop, which is the arsenal of the world, and 
on time. 

On the Fourth of July we celebrate our 
independence, There are just 89 days to that 
day. If we can put on a little steam in these 
89 days and save 10 days, we might save a lot 
of blood later on. If we have, roughly, a bil- 
lion hours a month to spend in the next 
27 months and we could gain a month in that 
time that billion hours would mean that we 
had gained the equivalent of 10,000 medium- 
sized bombers with motors and that would 
certainly be worth trying for. I believe that 
if we all work together we can do it—manu- 
facturer, engineer, mechanic, helper, clerk, 
and apprentice. 


AGAIN WARNS ON LABOR 


The labor situation during the last month 
has grown worse mostly due to organizational 
and jurisdictional strikes. Strikes like the 
Lackawanna, International Harvester, and 
Bethlehem at Johnstown, and Ford are purely 
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for the purpose of speeding up the union 
organization effort in the plants. The Allis- 
Chalmers strike after starting out as a closed 
shop strike wound up as a union security 
strike after a lot of confusion in wording a 
so-called referee clause which, to say the 
least, was ambiguous. 

The conciliation service of the Labor De- 
partment, the O. P. M., and the union tried 
for 2 months to find a way of settling the ar- 
gument, only to find at last that the original 
strike vote was fraudulent and that the strike, 
at least technically, was called without the 
consent of the membership. A thing like this 
is very hard to deal with. The fact that the 
strike vote was fraudulent was gone over 
lightly. The fact that a large number of men 
came back to work in support of the defense 
job was given no consideration. The fact 
that 4,000,000 hours of time is lost in order 
to find out what happens to a union man who 
isn't paying his dues was not even impor- 
tant—the important part was that the radical 
leaders with the help of other unions in 
Milwaukee and vicinity could show the State 
and the Nation where to get off—and have 
both our friends and their foes across the 
water have this wonderful piece of morale 
builder served with their next morning's 
breakfast. 

Many small strikes in specialty shops often 
tie up production in large factories. Re- 
cently a strike in a small foundry on the 
coast threatened the whole airplane produc- 
tion in that area. We have just got to get 
over this strike epidemic which we have had 
since January. The hours lost can never be 
made up, and they are precious. Let us settle 
the disputes, large and small, around the 
table and keep the plant going. The larger 
percentage of the men went to work and 
helped defense. 

The new Mediation Board will undoubtedly 
perform a great service if it can induce the 
disputing parties to work while the dispute 
is being analyzed. The O. P. M. had some 
early successes along this line, but as soon 
as the parties to the dispute found out that 
there were no penalties behind the effort, 
they soon began to delay and hinder the 
efforts of the O. P. M. in order to get more 
concessions. 


WANTS STRIKES AT MINIMUM 


I do not believe that legislation against 
strikes is mecessary or enforceable, but I do 
believe that during the emergency period a 
definite procedure should be followed in 
order that strikes can be held to a minimum. 
For instance, I believe that strike votes should 
be taken under the supervision of the Labor 
Department; 1 believe a certain minimum of 
dispute, both by the conciliation serv.ce and 
the Mediation Board, and that after the 
Board gives its findings, a period of time 
should be allowed before the strike is actually 
called. With a procedure like this, 90 percent 
of the strikes will be eliminated—and they 
must be or our program will fail. 

That wages may rise in a period of hign 
industrial activity is an accepted fact. The 
problem is to hold the rise in proportion to 
the rise in living cost, and prevent a spiral 
from which it is extremely hard to recover, 
The desire on both sides to hold wages and 
prices in the proper relationship is the No. 1 
problem in economics and requires goodwill 
and extra measures, 

I am getting all out of patience with all 
this talk about money. This is no time to 
ask for quotations on the defense of the 
United States. If we are going to put it ona 
dollars-and-cents basis, how much more per 
day or per share is this defense job worth, 
how much of a down payment do we all want 
on the protection of our shores and our 
homes end our democratic institutions? This 
job can’t be handled with money. It must 
be handled with our hearts. 

I was very much interested a short time ago 
to meet Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of the 
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British Trade Union Congress, who said time 
should be allowed to sift the something which 
made a deep impression on me. Sir Walter is 
wholly labor minded, and his work is wholly 
on labor’s side, but still he said: “It is per- 
fectly clear that it would be utterly foolish 
in a war in defense of democracy to insist 
upon the maintenance of certain trade-union 
restrictions modeled for the purpose of re- 
straining the employer during peacetime and 
apply these restrictions to the effort of the 
Nation to equip itself with the means of 
resistance.” 

This remark tells a powerful story, coming 
from a man whose life has been spent either 
as a workingman or as a leader of working- 
men. The reports from Britain tell an elo- 
quent story of how “thumbs up” was started 
by British labor and is kept alive by labor. 

A production job like ours, I say “ours” 
advisedly, will call for sacrifices from every- 
body. “Work and save” must be our slogan. 
The impact, economically, of an undertaking 
of this sort can only be softened by work and 
by savings. To conserve, to plan, to think, 
and to be careful about it is the best anti- 
dote for worrying about what is going to 
happen now of after the emergency is over. 

I remember being in France in 1936 and 
1938 and being able to observe the difference 
on both sides of the border. It gave every- 
one the creeps to see the difference in the 
strike picture. The foundation for the de- 
bacle of the French defense program was cer- 
tainly laid in the years of 1936-39 and 
it was with a great deal of sorrow that I 
heard how the French workmen and their 
women and children had made the extreme 
effort in the spring of 1939, only to find that 
it was too late and the battle was lost. We 
haven't got much time, but I think, thank 
God, we can still prevent anything like that 
from happening over here. 

In our work in Washington we contacted 
the services—the Army and the Navy. The 
services are our customers. Every so often 
somebody intimates that things are terribly 
wrong with either one of us or all of us. I 
think this is as good a place as any to make 
the flat declaration that as far as I am con- 
cerned there isn't anything much the matter 
with any of us. 

We are moving ahead and I am sometimes 
reminded of the fellow in the park who 
stumbled and was laughed at by some of the 
fellows sitting on the bench. He turned and 
said, Well, maybe I stumbled, but I am 
going somewhere. You fellows won't stum- 
ble because nobody ever stumbles sitting 
down.” 

My relations with the services have been 
most pleasant. I find the highest type of 
hard-working men in the Army and in the 
Navy; men who undoubtedly in private in- 
dustry could command great positions, but 
stick to the service of their country through 
tradition or through ideals. The planning 
these men did was of great assistance in get- 
ting the program under way. They are al- 
ways available, night or day, with knowledge 
or advice and willing to go anywhere or do 
anything which will help the service and 
the country. I get an inspiration out of this. 
They don't wear uniforms or medals as they 
do in other countries, but when they put the 
uniform on and go out to work at their trade 
I know that every one of them will give his 
country everything and, with these few words, 
I think it behooves the rest of us—yes, all of 
us—to go and do the same. 

We can do it, I know we can do it if we 
all put our hearts and our efforts into the 
job—engineer, manufacturer, mechanic, and 
cierk. This is our land—the land where 
democracy was really born and will live for- 
ever, so let’s go full speed ahead—a green 
light on the track—this is “America’s spe- 
cial,” and we must also help to get in on 
time. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I should like to say, for the Committee 
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on Education and Labor, that the bill 
referred to by the Senator from Michi- 
gan is going through the same process 
through which every bill goes that is 
introduced and referred to that com- 
mittee. We have received reports from 
some of the departments, but not reports 
from all the departments consulted. I 
do not think it is a new thing in the 
history of the Senate for committees to 
consider in a serious way legislation 
which is sent to them and have it re- 
ferred in the ordinary normal way. 
When a Senator attempts to point out 
that a committee of the Senate is back- 
ward in its duty, he is taking himself 
slightly seriously, 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR HERRING 


Mr. HERRING asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by him in Des Moines, Iowa, upon the 
occasion of the Jackson Day dinner, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL JACK- 
SON BEFORE COMMON COUNCIL FOR 
AMERICAN UNITY 


[Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered 
by Attorney General Robert H. Jackson on 
April 3, 1941, at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, before the Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SOUTHERN ECONOMY IN THE DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY CHES- 
TER C. DAVIS 


Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Chester C, Davis, member of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, before the 
Southern Governors Conference in New Or- 
leans, La., March 15, 1941, on the subject 
The Southern Economy in the Defense Pro- 
gram.] 


NEW INDUSTRIES FOR THE NEW SOUTH— 
ADDRESS BY DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


[Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by David E. Lilienthal, Di- 
rector, Tennessee Valley Authority, at the 
Southern Scientist Symposium held at Mo- 
bile, Ala., March 20, 1941, on the subject 
New Industries for the New South.] 


NEW USES FOR AGRICULTURAL 
SURPLUSES 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled Textiles from Milk” by Dr. Harry E. 
Barnard, director of research, National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, printed in the Kiwanis 
Magazine for April 1941, and an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor for April 2, 1941, 
relating to laboratory research, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR REYNOLDS ON 
FLYING FARMERS 


Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
written by him entitled “Flying Farmers,” 
published in the April 1941 issue of the 
Southern Agriculturist, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


INTERFERENCE WITH DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, along the 
line of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to an article by Walter Lipp- 
mann. He reaches the conclusion that it 
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will be difficult to eliminate industrial 
disputes until there is in the country an 
overwhelming unanimity of conviction 
not merely that strikes must stop, but 
that the Nation must be defended. 

Men in the same boat, if there is 
danger, will pull in unison. Apparently 
there is not that sense of danger among 
the conflicting parties in America to- 
day. 

A recent Gallup poll indicates that a 
large percentage of the people are in 
favor of outlawing strikes during the 
period of the present emergency; but 
strikes come. Yet we must realize that 
there are undoubtedly over a hundred 
men engaged in production where one 
man Strikes. The situation calls for 
perspective and understanding and pa- 
tience, patience with the problems of 
America, especially the labor problem. 
We must be careful in this situation to 
see that the pendulum does not swing 
away over to the other extreme resulting 
in the destruction of legitimate rights and 
privileges. We must remember that 
sometimes right is on one side and some- 
times on the other. 


This article by Walter Lippmann is in- 
deed an illuminating one. He calls at- 
tention to the fact that— 


In the soft-coal industry there is an old, 
well-established system of collective bargain- 
ing. Yet production has been stopped. In 
the Ford plant there is an old, strongly estab- 
lished system of nonunionism. Yet produc- 
tion has been stopped. At the Allis-Chalmers 
plant there is in operation the machinery of 
the Wagner Act, plus many State and Fed- 
eral agencies for conciliation. Yet produc- 
tion has been stopped. 


We are hoping that the news today 
means that production in the Allis- 
Chalmers plant will begin tomorrow. 

Thus Mr. Lippmann drew the conclu- 
sion that with full-blown collective bar- 
gaining, with full-blown individualism— 
that is, as found in the Ford case and in 
the Allis-Chalmers case, which combined 
pre-New Deal, New Deal, and post-New 
Deal laws, boards and committees—effec- 
tive, uninterrupted production was not 
guaranteed. 


The President sold the country on the 
need for the lease-lend bill and on the 
appropriation of $7,000,000,000. This was 
done on the theory and in the belief that 
the country was in jeopardy; that we 
needed the bill and the money for de- 
fense; and, according to the polls, ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the people of 
this country were in favor of aid to Brit- 
ain. Yet a recent poil, announced yes- 
terday, indicates that 87 percent are not 
in favor of war. But now, in this strike 
situation, we have two explanations; 
first, as suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan that there may 
be some sabotage in our defense produc- 
tion. It will be remembered that Hitler 
said that America would destroy herself, 
referring to his ability to divide us into 
warring factions, as he did in other coun- 
tries which he has weakened and then 
overrun. It will be remembered that a 
recent poll showed that 72 percent of the 
people were of the opinion that many 
labor-union leaders were racketeers, 14 
percent disagreed, and 14 percent had no 
opinion. Secondly, that both manage- 
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ment—and this is the point I believe in— 
and labor, or one or the other, as the case 
may be, do not comprehend the full force 
of the emergency argument which put 
over these two measures. As Mr. Lipp- 
mann says, these combatants still cling 
to their rights, they dwell on their griev- 
ances, and hug their prejudices. They 
will behave as they are accustomed to 
behave in normal times. They will not 
rise above ordinary habits of ordinary 
times. 

America is making great sacrifices, 
The taxpayer will have to make tremen- 
dous sacrifices; he will have to pay 
“through the nose.” Speaking in Phila- 
delphia several weeks ago to a group of 
women, I called attention to the fact that 
in less than 3 months we had appropri- 
ated $16,000,000,000. Not one woman 
blinked an eye. But the mayor of the 
city was sitting next to me, and I asked 
him the assessed valuation of Philadel- 
phia and he replied, “A little over $2,- 
000,000,000.” Then I said, “We have ap- 
propriated eight Philadelphias in less 
than 3 months.” That got the picture 
before them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me repeat at 
that point—and I am in complete har- 
mony with the Senator’s exhibit—the de- 
fense appropriations thus far made for 
the next fiscal year and the remainder of 
the present fiscal year, represent, in 
their total, the entire assessed valuation 
of the State of New York, plus the State 
of Pennsylvania, plus the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. WILEY. I can add that in less 
than 90 days we appropriated more than 
three Wisconsins, in fact, about four 
Wisconsins. 

We have no assurance that America 
comprehends the extent of the sacrifices 
these tremendous expenditures will re- 
quire. But I had started to say that I 
hold to the second idea I have suggested, 
that there is lack of comprehension and 
lack of appreciation of the situation 
which has caused our boys now in the 
camps, many of whom have been mak- 
ing $1,500 or $2,000, and even $2,500 and 
$3,000 a year, to be conscripted at $21 a 
month, 

What do we need? We simply need a 
realization, if it is a fact, that this coun- 
try is in jeopardy. We need to be told 
by the people who sold America on the 
proposition of the lease-lend bill and on 
these vast appropriations that we have to 
pull together for production; and we have 
to realize that production is the nub of 
the matter. When that point is reached, 
Iam satisfied that both management and 
labor will cease contending, except in 
those instances where, as it has been 
suggested, there are “fifth columnists,” 
or racketeers, or foreign influences at 
work, Where that situation exists, it is 
the business of the Government to step 
in with the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment and see that such activities cease. 

Mr. President, these strikes have not 
been all loss. There is coming to the fore 
in American consciousness the thought 
that the public has the big interest in the 
picture, 
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Heretofore only management and la- 
bor were consulted. They had the whole 
say. Now the public is becoming audible. 
This will mean legislation giving consid- 
eration to the rights of the public. 

Every strike causes loss to the public. 

Mr. President, this is no time to per- 
mit the pendulum to swing so that it 
will obliterate legitimate rights and priv- 
ileges. The question is not onesided. So 
long as man continues to be man, the 
battle for economic power will go on. We 
have known of instances where labor, 
generaled by racketeers, has overplayed 
its hand, We have seen instances where 
the employer through stubbornness and 
lack of comprehension that he was liv- 
ing in a changing world has missed the 
mark. 

But, as indicated by the polls, this 
country of ours is in no frame of mind for 
a stoppage in its production. It is calling 
out to all Americans for sacrifices. It 
is asking citizens everywhere for sacri- 
fices. It is time for labor unions, em- 
ployers, youth in the Army, taxpayers, 
for all to realize that this is no period 
for business as usual, no time for labor 
or management to be swayed and gov- 
erned by grievances and prejudices. 
When the house is on fire it is no time 
for the fire department to go on a vaca- 
tion. 

Britain is fighting for her life. Women, 
for the first time in English history, are 
being conscripted. Production there is 
on a 24-hour schedule. Labor knows, 
management knows, and women know 
that if Britain falls, it means slavery for 
the British race. 

There is something here that dissolves 
all pettiness, all minor differences. There 
is something there that unifies, that 
makes for a spirit of national coopera- 
tion. That something is national 
safety—the safety of home and loved 
ones, the safety of democratic principles. 
It is a question with them now of liberty 
or death. 

Mr. President, when I came back from 
Europe, realizing the world emergency 
situation, I said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, “if I were in the councils of labor 
and wanted to advance unionism and 
labor’s rights, I would advise the leaders 
of labor to issue a pronouncement in 
substance stating that during the period 
of the emergency there will be no strikes.” 

I believe if that course had been fol- 
lowed labor would have advanced itself 
very far. I do not want to see labor 
prejudice its gains. In this country it 
has a membership of between seven and 
nine million. Both labor and manage- 
ment must recognize that there is a great 
responsibility owed by both to the rest of 
our citizenry. In this great Nation no 
individual or group lives unto itself 
alone. There are great obligations to be 
fulfilled by all. 

If the recent polls are correct, and I 
have no reason to distrust them, there is 
a clear indication that the public does 
not approve of what has been done. Iam 
not acquainted with the merits of any of 
the strike situations. I pass no judgment 
on the merits. I only know that if the 
national situation is as bad as we were 
told it was in the lend-lease debate—and 
we know that Britain needs all the aid in 
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the shape of material that we can give 
her—then no one has the right to stop 
defense production, because defense pro- 
duction, then, is a national matter in 
which 131,000,000 people are involved— 
not simply labor and management. 

Therefore, it is not unreasonable, un- 
patriotic, or un-American for a govern- 
ment to say to management and labor, 
“Carry on, open up the factories, labor 
go to work and allow negotiations to go 
on while production is going on.” It is 
fair to both management and labor that 
government in each such case give assur- 
ance that the questions in issue will be 
settled quickly. 

We must not forget, as I have stated 
before, that we are living in an unusual 
period, an emergency period. All of us 
will have to make sacrifices. 

There is not involved in the present 
situation the right of labor to enjoy the 
American standard of living at a fair 
wage or the right of capital to receive a 
reasonable return. There is involved 
the duty and obligation and right of 
government to speak definitely and 
clearly on a vital subject that involves 
the security of the lives and the prop- 
erty of 131,000,000 people. 

I am not one of those who are pessi- 
mistic. I want this strike situation set- 
tled quickly. If I were asked my 
personal opinion I should say that if the 
President of the United States 4 or 6 
or 8 weeks ago had plainly told all the 
people of the country the situation as he 
saw it and told labor and management 
what each should do in no uncertain 
terms, this matter would not have de- 
veloped as it has. There is a distinction 
between Executive leadership that guides 
the people, that dares to speak out 
clearly and if necessary strongly instead 
of waiting to permit violence and bitter- 
ness to come into being. If the Presi- 
dent had spoken then he would have 
done a real service to the country. His 
failure to speak was a disservice to labor. 
No one can tell to what extent that dis- 
service will extend. And an injury to 
one class of our society cannot help but 
injure all. We are all brother Ameri- 
cans. 

I ask that, following my remarks, the 
entire article written by Mr. Lippmann 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE INDUSTRIAL STOPPAGES 


In the soft-coal industry there is an old, 
well-established system of collective bargain- 
ing. Yet production has been stopped. In 
the Ford plant there is an old, strongly estab- 
lished system of nonunionism. Yet produc- 
tion has been stopped. At the Allis-Chalmers 
plant there are in operation the machinery 
of the Wagner Act, plus many State and 
Federal agencies for conciliation. Yet pro- 
duction has been stopped. 

It is evident, I submit, that there is no 
single principle of industrial relations which 
as such can be relied upon to insure uninter- 
rupted production in the defense industries. 
We see in the case of Mr, John L. Lewis that 
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full-blown collective bargaining does not 
guarantee uninterrupted production, and in 
the case of Mr. Henry Ford that full-blown 
individualism does not guarantee it, and in 
the case of Allis-Chalmers that the combined 
pre-New Deal, New Deal, and post-New Deal 
laws, boards, and executive committees do 
not guerantee uninterrupted production. We 
see all the known varieties of normal indus- 
trial relations and none of them works. 

A workable policy can be arrived at, it 
seems to me, only if we start thinking from 
this actual and demonstrated fact. It is in 
the highest degree important that public 
Opinion, in order that there be light and not 
merely heat, take account of the objective 
fact that not one system of industrial rela- 
tions but all systems at once are in certain 
cases failing to work. 

If we had a stoppage only in the thor- 
oughly unionized soft-coal industry, where 
collective bargaining is unchallenged in prin- 
ciple and has long been practiced, we could 
look for the underlying cause of the trouble 
in collective bargaining. If there were a 
stoppage only in the Ford plant, we could 
look for it in the refusal to recognize inde- 
pendent unions for purposes of collective 
bargaining. If we had to think only of the 
stoppage at Allis-Chalmers, we could look for 
the cause of trouble in some defect of the 
Wagner Act or the machinery of adjustment. 
But, taking the facts as they are, it is evl- 
dent that we shall not mend matters unless 
we find and deal with a cause which is com- 
mon to all three of these very different dis- 
turbances. 

In fact, we shall surely make matters much 
worse if, forgetting that in some places all 
the systems are working badly, we fix our 
attention on any one of them alone, and go 
about cracking down by words and by laws— 
on the unions if we are thinking only of Mr. 
Lewis, or on nonconforming employers if we 
are thinking only of Mr. Ford, or on the ma- 
chinery of adjustments if we are thinking 
about the New Deal or anti-New Deal. For 
while in these instances all the systems are 
working badly, there are many more indus- 
tries where all of them are working quite 
well. We have uninterrupted production 
with collective bargaining in many plants, 
with the open shop in many plants, with the 
Wagner Act and the conciliation machinery 
in many plants. Thus, if our one and only 
concern is to achieve uninterrupted produc- 
tion, we shall deceive ourselves if we think 
that any one policy or any one piece of ma- 
chinery is as such and in itself either the 
cause of the trouble or the cure for the 
trouble. 

We must look, not at labor policy as such 
or the machinery of adjustment as such, but 
at the state of mind of men and of com- 
munities, and we shall conclude, I believe, 
that where there is trouble, there is no full 
conviction that the national emergency is 
real, no urgent belief that nothing matters 
but the progress of national defense. Any 
policy can be made to work among men who 
believe that the security and independence 
of the Nation are at stake; they will lay aside 
everything else as soldiers lay everything 
else aside, they will compromise and adjust 
their difficulties because they feel themselves 
enlisted in the common cause. 

But where this conviction does not exist, 
when men do not believe the Nation is in 
jeopardy, where they are disposed to think 
that the defense effort is hysterical war- 
mongering, there is neither the spiritual 
incentive or a good reason for subordinating 
all their other views and interests to the 
Nation’s needs. The only ground on which it 
can be held that employees and employers 
and Government officials must at all costs, no 
matter how but somehow, keep production 
going is that they are called into the service 
of their country in a time of great emergency, 
If they do not think that there is such an 


emergency, they will cling to their rights and , 
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dwell on their grievances and hug their 
prejudices. They will have as they are 
accustomed to behave in normal times. They 
will not rise above the ordinary habits of 
ordinary times. 

Whenever men are in this state of mind, 
they will not make the sacrifices which are 
required for uninterrupted production. Mr. 
Lewis is used to bargaining with the coal op- 
erators while the mines are closed down. He 
continues now to do what he has always done. 
Mr. Ford is used to running his plant without 
collective bargaining. He continues to con- 
duct his business as usual. Yet what is being 
asked of all employers and all employees, of 
managers and labor leaders, is that they do 
something very unusual. They are not being 
offered a solution of the problem of industrial 
relations. There is not time for that. They 
are being asked to act as if the problem were 
solved, to proceed on the belief that all of 
them, and not only most of them, the minor- 
ity among them as well as the majority of 
them, must put the maintenance of unin- 
terrupted production above every other 
consideration. 

The minority will not do that unless they 
are convinced that uninterrupted production 
really does and really must come ahead of 
every other consideration. And they will not 
be convinced that it does and must come 
ahead until either there is a tidal wave of 
patriotic feeling, or until disaster and danger 
are so close and so obvious that everyone is 
aware of them. These disputes which plague 
us today reflect the fact that a substantial 
minority among businessmen, workers, and 
politicians are either openly opposed to, or 
at least are unconvinced about, the Nation’s 
policy. It is inevitable that this division of 
opinion, kept open by sincere and reputable 
men and women, should stultify in some con- 
siderable measure the effort to put the na- 
tional defense above everything else. If three 
doctors tell a man to give up drinking, and 
one doctor tells him that they are excited 
teetotallers, he will be strongly tempted now 
and then, when the craving is strong, to take 
a drink. 

It will, therefore, be difficult to eliminate 
industrial disputes until there is in the coun- 
try an overwhelming unanimity of conviction, 
not merely that strikes must stop, but that 
the Nation mus‘ be defended. That unanim- 
ity has not yet developed, and until it does, 
many will not see why they should sacrifice 
a private interest or a private preconception, 
why they should change their normal habits 
of conducting business as usual. 

But when that unanimity does exist— 
either because the people find leaders who 
inspire them or, failing that, because they are 
faced with imminent disaster—when public 
sentiment is wholehearted and single-minded, 
these troubles will subside. Men who are in 
a state of mind to get on with the national 
defense will find ways of making any theo- 
retical policy or any piece of machinery work. 
But insofar as they are not in this state of 
mind, any policy and any piece of machinery 
will be made unworkable because there will 
be men who are not much concerned to make 
it work. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I read the 
article by Walter Lippmann referred to 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Writer], and I, too, thought it was very 
good. Its main theme was that the la- 
boring man did not realize the danger 
which threatens America. Therefore 
responsibility must rest on those false 
prophets who continue to tell the Ameri- 
can people that America is not in danger, 
who continue to ridicule the idea of peril 
threatening this country. They must 
take the responsibility for misleading 
those who do not appreciate the situation 
which confronts us. 
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When they go on the radio and charge 
that the “international bankers” are re- 
sponsible for the steps which have al- 
ready been taken to protect America, 
when they go on the air and make the 
charge that those who are leading in the 
defense program are “Judases” who are 
undertaking to betray America, they are 
resorting to an old trick of the evildoer 
himself making the charge of which he 
himself is guilty before honest men have 
made that charge. 

Mr. President, I liked Walter Lipp- 
mann’s article. I am convinced that if 
the American laboring man realized fully 
the danger which confronts us, he could 
not be persuaded to take part in any 
industrial activity that would slow down 
production. I am convinced the heart of 
labor is sound. I am convinced the la- 
boring man himself is patriotic. He is a 
citizen; he has children, some of whom 
are covered under the draft law. He has 
relatives; he has friends; he has his in- 


terests here. Therefore he is interested 


in the welfare of the Nation. But if he 
is misled by false prophets who continue 
to assure us that we are secure behind 
3,000 miles of ocean, as though the ocean 
itself were a protection, then he might be 
persuaded to enter the lists against the 
employer in order to maintain his rights, 

In that regard I wish to read a few 


lines from the Washington Daily Merry- 


Go-Round, published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of April 2 last, under the 
subheading “Employer obstruction”: 


While labor has been hitting the headlines 
for defense obstruction, less publicized but 
equally obstructive has been the attitude 
of certain business elements, among them 
the shipbuilders, who dickered endlessly with 
the United States Maritime Commission re- 
garding the construction of 200 desperately 
needed cargo vessels: 

This program was adopted in January, but 
to date the Commission has not been able to 
complete negotiatons for quite all the 200 
ships. 

The Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., of 
Baltimore, for instance, battled the Commis- 
sion for 2 months over a fat fee. 

The Commission proposed a $110,000 base 
fee per ship, to be reduced to $60,000 if not 
delivered by a certain deadline, or increased 
to $140,000 if produced ahead of time. But 
Bethlehem rejected the penalty clause, vig- 
orously insisting on a fixed fee regardless of 
when the ships were produced. 

For weeks, while the shipping crisis daily 
grew more critical, the controversy raged. 
Finally, on March 18, the company backed 
down and accepted the Commission’s terms. 

Under them Bethlehem-Fairfield stands to 
collect a total fee of $5,500,000 on the 50 ships 
assigned it. In addition, it also garnered a 
$7,838,000 Government contract for 13 ways 
and other construction paraphernalia. 

Meanwhile, 2 precious months went by and 
not a lick was turned on these frantically 
needed cargo vessels. 

The box score on the Commission’s drag- 
ging negotations, begun early in January, on 
the 200 ships is as follows: 

Oregon Shipbuilding Co., 31 ships; Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding Co., 31 ships; Houston 
Shipbuilding Co., 25 ships. Like Bethlehem- 
Fairfield, all these firms signed on March 18. 
North Carolina Shipbuilding Co., 25 ships, 
contract signed March 13; Alabama Drydock 
& Shipbuilding Co., 13 ships; and Louisiana 
Shipbuilding Co., 25 ships, contracts not 
closed. 


Mr. President, in the last Presidential 
campaign the people of America passed 
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on a program of national defense and aid 
to the defenders of liberty all over the 
world. It was perhaps the plainest plank 
in both platforms. The nominees of both 
political parties spoke out definitely and 
plainly on that question. More people 
than had ever passed on any political 
issue in the history of the Republic placed 
their stamp of approval on those planks, 
and on one of the candidates who had 
announced himself in support of that 
program of aid to the defenders of liberty. 

Then Congress assembled and a meas- 
ure was proposed to translate into action 
that proposition of aid to the defenders 
of liberty, namely, the lease-lend bill. 
Because we were democratic, we took 
precious time to debate freely that ques- 
tion in the Senate. We did not even 
undertake to put any limitations, other 
than by unanimous consent, upon that 
debate. Finally the Congress passed the 
lease-lend bill. 

Mr. President, our course is charted. 
The die is cast for national defense. The 
program has been stamped with approval 
by the American people. The measure 
to energize that program has been passed 
by both Houses of Congress and is today 
law. Yet there are those who are still 
going about stumping the country in an 
attempt to destroy unity in America. 
So today America is divided into two 
groups—the great majority consisting of 
those who would aid the defenders of 
liberty, and a small minority consisting 
of those who not only would but actually 
are, aiding Hitler. The Hitler helpers 
and the Hitler lovers are not satisfied 
that we have passed on the question of 
aid to the defenders of democracy, but 
they speak over the radio and do every- 
thing possible to play upon every dis- 
cordant note in America. 

We stood for it in the Senate. Not a 
Single opportunity was overlooked to 
tear open an old wound. Quotations 
from statements of the past campaign, 
which were made in the heat of the 
campaign, were repeated in order to in- 
flame prejudice here, and every Senator 
who had had any difficulty in previous 
times was on the floor of the Senate 
reminded of an attempt made to defeat 
him, or an attempt to purge him, and 
whenever opportunity was afforded effort 
was made to bring about division in the 
United States. 

America has her Quislings as have 
other countries. Hitler said he would 
have them. He said: 

We don’t even have to buy them. They 
will come to us of their own accord. Pride, 
confused thinking, political animosity are 
their chief motives. 

Today they are going about this coun- 
try telling the people in so many words 
to sabotage our defense program. Mr. 
President, I will measure my record and 
my efforts to prevent war profiteering 
against those of any other man in the 
United States. So far as I can prevent, 
there will be no war profits. In this de- 
fense program there is no room for war 
profiteers; there is no room for Com- 
munists; there is no room for any sub- 
versive element in our country today, nor 
is there time for strikes in America 
today. 

Mr. President, I say to the laboring 
man, clear your own ranks of unpatri- 
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otic members. Set your house in order. 
You are depriving your friends, who have 
fought your battles, of the only weapon 
we have with which to fight your battles. 
That is public opinion. 

When you walk out on a strike at this 
critical time you disarm us. What can 
we say to those who ask us what ‘s going 
to be done about these strikes? Do not 
be misled Ly the false doctrine that is 
coming from the false prophets who have 
been wrong every step of the way since 
we started on our defense program. I 
do not accuse them of being in Hitler’s 
pay, because Hitler himself has said, “I 
will not even have to buy them. They 
will come to me. Political animosity is 
their chief motive.” 

I say the time has come to look with 
suspicion upon the patriotism of a citi- 
zen of the United States who undertakes 
to divide us. Hitler has said: 


We need armies. But we shall not use 
them as in 1914. The place of artillery prep- 
aration for frontal attack by infantry in 
trench warfare will in the future be taken by 
revolutionary propaganda, to break down the 
enemy psychologically before the armies be- 
gin to function at all. The enemy people 
must be demoralized and ready to capitulate, 
driven with moral passivity, before military 
action can even be thought o. 
Mental confusion, contradiction of feeling, 
indecisiveness, panic, these are our weapons. 


There are those today who are giving 

every urge and impetus to Hitler’s psy- 
chological assault to break down the 
strong unity of America. Hitler has also 
said: 
It will be a simple matter for me to pro- 
duce unrest and revolts in the United States 
so that these gentry will have their hands full 
of their own affairs. 


Is he making good? American labor, 
listen to those who have fought your 
battles. Do not be misled either by the 
forensic saboteurs in this country or the 
organizers who have stealthily sneaked 
into your organizations. America is in 
danger. Who has been right? To whom 
will you listen? 

General Pershing says that America is 
in danger. General Marshall says that 
America is in danger. Secretary of the 
Navy Knox says that America is in great 
peril. Secretary Stimson says that time 
is of the utmost importance. Mr. Knud- 
sen has lately pointed out the need for 
full speed ahead. President Roosevelt, 
whose words should have prophetic force 
with respect to the foreign situation, has 
said that America is in greater danger 
today than ever at any time in the history 
of the Republic. American labor, whom 
are you going to believe? Are you going 
to believe these men, or the men who 
said from this forum that there was not 
going to be any war; the men who said 
that the war in Europe was a phony 
war; the men who said that Norway and 
Denmark would not become involved in 
the war; the men who said that Hitler 
could never get his 70-ton tanks across 
the Albert Canal; or the men who said 
the Maginot line was impregnable and 
that Hitler would never take France? 
Whom are you going to believe? 

American labor, what chance do you 
think you would have to keep your gains 
in a Hitler-dominated world, when every 
article you produce would be sold in com- 
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petition with slave labor? The enemy 
ideas of national socialism would invade 
America even if we should build a con- 
crete wall around this country. 

Ever since the last war I have fought 
against war profiteers. By the eternal, 
I intend to continue that fight. I intend 
to do everything possible, so far as I am 
concerned, to prevent profiteering, and 
then, to recover by taxes the profits which 
may slip through such regulations as are 
made. 

No man in the history of the world has 
ever done more in the same period of 
time for the laboring man than has 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Surely, laboring 
men, you must see that industrial strife 
at this time is embarrassing this great 
champion of your Own cause. Your 
cause may be right. I ask you to submit 
it to the proper authority which has been 
set up to pass upon it. Surely you can 
trust this administration to give you a 
Square deal. I ask you to submit your 
cause to the proper authorities, but to 
keep the wheels turning. It is for your 
own cause, your own children, and your 
future. 

Walter Darre, Reichminister of Agri- 
culture, at Hitler’s instance, made this 
statement: 

We are going to win this war, and here are 
our aims. * * A new aristocracy of 
German masters [Herrenvolk] will be created. 
This aristocracy will have slaves assigned to 
it, these slaves to be their property and to 
consist of landless, non-German nationals. 

Please do not interpret the word “slaves” 
as a parable or as a rhetorical term; we actu- 
ally have in mind a modern form of medieval 
slavery which we must and will introduce, 
because we urgently neod it ap, order to ful- 
fill our great tasks. * 

The United States, ice mii be forced by 
Germany to complete and final capitulation. 
Our superior industrial products will be sold 
at very low prices to the whole world and will 
cause the United States to have not 7,000,000 
but 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 unemployed. Mr. 
Roosevelt will then beg the Fuehrer on his 
knees to purchase from the United States not 
manufactured products but raw materials at 
prices which we shall dictate. 


Yet there are those who, on the radio 
and through other means of expression, 
are misleading the laboring man into 
making him believe that it is a peaceful 
summer day and that there is no storm 
on the horizon. But the old Nazi serpent, 
which in the past few weeks has been 
quietly coiling itself, has struck again, 
and with the warm months ahead it will 
continue to strike. The false prophets 
in this country who have been preaching 
Hitler’s propaganda have taken advan- 
tage of this lull to make the people be- 
lieve that the trouble is all over, and are 
saying: “America has nothing to fear.” 

There is a striking similarity between 
the language used in the statement 
Hitler made yesterday, which I read in 
the newspapers, in his effort to justify 
the invasion of Yugoslavia, and the 
statements which are being made on the 
radio and from the public platform by 
the forensic saboteurs who are doin 
everything in their power to sabotage 
the American defense program. Inci- 
dentally, Hitler’s same old Goebbels’ 
propaganda statement had a very hol- 
low, if familiar, ring to it in his effort 
to justify the dastardly attempt to de- 
stroy another small neighbor. When 
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he could not do it by his seductive meth- 
ods of intrigue, he then resorted to brute 
force. He called the British “warmon- 
gers.” 

Have we heard anybody in this coun- 
try using that language? It is strangely 
familiar. Then he said, “We are fight- 
ing against the capitalists and pluto- 
erats.” Have we not heard certain aid- 
Hitler speakers in this country say on 
the radio that all our present effort is 
the result of the activities of “interna- 
tional bankers” and “Judases”? 

They simply have seen themselves in 
the mirror, and have rightly described 
what they saw but they put the 
brand on the wrong person. Certainly 
there are those who would betray Amer- 
ica with a kiss of death by misleading 
American laborers into believing that 
there is time for them to walk out on 
strikes, that there is time for long- 
drawn-out quarrels and industrial strife. 

It is not all on one side, because the 
employer in some cases is taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity, when he 
knows he has the advantage of labor, 
under the sharp lash of a call to pa- 
triotism, to drive a harder bargain than 
before, and that is why proper authority 
has been established for settling these 
questions. 

I say, “Laboring man, do not play into 
the hands of the labor baiters and labor 
haters who ere only glad for this oppor- 
tunity to crucify you on the cross of 
national emergency. Do not play into 
their hands; but, most of all, do not play 
into the hands of Hitler, who announced 
2 or 3 years ago that he could stir up in- 
dustrial strife in America; that he would 
so tie the hands of this Government as to 
render it impotent in just such a crisis 
as this.” I call upon you, labor, not to 
fall into that trap which has been set and 
baited for you. If you have some Com- 
munist or subversive leaders in your or- 
ganizations, purge those organizations. 
You have a great record for patriotic 
service in the World War. Do not throw 
that record out the window. You have 
the sympathy of the American people. 
Do not throw that good will out the 
window. Keep the wheels turning. Keep 
the stream of defense weapons going to 
the defenders of liberty. 

One of the most heart-breaking scenes 
of history was the one of Dunkerque, 
where the gallant British boys made up 
in courage what they lacked in weapons. 
Hemmed in on three sides by walls of 
steel, bombed from above, guns empty, 
they fought on, hurling bodies of flesh and 
bone against Hitler’s engines of death. 
They fought on. Anthony Eden took the 
radio and said to America, “Send us 
guns! Send us planes! Send us tanks!” 

Is there a man in America whose soul 
is so dead that he would withhold weap- 
ons of defense from the gallant men who 
today are holding the line of liberty? 
Democracy itself is at death grips today. 
The opportunity to be free, the oppor- 
tunity to have collective bargaining, is at 
this very minute in the balance. We 
must keep the weapons going in an ever- 
increasing, ever-augmenting, ever-ac- 
celerating stream to the defenders of 
liberty who are holding the line over 
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there. That line grows thinner and 
thinner by the hour. We must not play 
into Hitler’s hands by division today. He 
has predicted it. He has boasted that he 
would create confusion here in America 
and thereby render our efforts ineffective, 
That boast must not come true. 
SUBVERSIVE ELEMENTS IN LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I was looking over the col- 
umns of today’s issue of the Washington 
News. I find there a great deal of space 
consumed by articles pertaining to 
Strikes which are taking place in virtually 
every section of our country; and, as a 
matter of fact, I dare say that one can- 
not pick up any newspaper published in 
any section of the United States without 
finding headlines relating to strikes that 
are now in progress, or strikes that have 
been settled. 

I have said for many months that 
much of this trouble is certainly attrib- 
utable to foreign elements that have 
seeped into our labor organizations. I 
have stated time and time again that I 
believe that a great deal of this trouble 
has been occasioned by the fact that 
many alien Communists, Bundists, and 
Fascists have seeped into labor organiza- 
tions and have been successful in secur- 
ing for themselves the key positions in 
these organizations. From all that I can 
read, from all that I can hear, from 
everything that I learn, I am more thor- 
oughly convinced today than ever be- 
fore that it is the foreign elements affili- 
ated with our labor organizations that 
unquestionably are at the seat of the dif- 
ficulty and the trouble we are having 
today. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
it is the typical American-born laboring 
man who is creating the trouble we are 
now experiencing. Anticipating that 
when we should become involved to the 
extent we are now involved, in all prob- 
ability there would be trouble in store 
for our Government particularly in re- 
gard to the national-defense program, 
last year I introduced in the Senate a 
resolution designated as S. J. Res. 275. 
I desire to read it, in order that it may 
be printed in the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, so that the American peo- 
ple may know that I anticipated this dif- 
ficulty last year. I may add, that unfor- 
tunately the joint resolution never came 
out of the committee. I believe that if 
it had come out of the committee and 
had been passed, a great deal of the 
trouble we are now experiencing never 
would have occurred. 

In connection therewith, prior to read- 
ing the joint resolution, I desire to cite 
the fact that for a number of years in 
this body I have advocated the passage 
of a law that would make mandatory the 
registration and fingerprinting of aliens. 
At this time I see in the Senate Chamber 
Hon. JOE Starnes, of Alabama, from the 
district in which Gadsden is situated, 
which congressional district he repre- 
sents with great credit to himself and 
honor to his constituents. I make men- 
tion of Mr. Starnes being here now be- 
cause he is a member of the Dies com- 
mittee. He has been more deeply inter- 
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ested in the matter of the deportation of 
alien criminals and the fingerprinting 
of aliens than any other man I know of 
in the Congress of the United States. If 
5 years ago we had enacted the registra- 
tion and fingerprinting law which I ad- 
vocated over the years, I dare say that 
today we would not be bothered by the 
number of spies and saboteurs who seem 
to be operating in the country at this 
hour, as a result of which the very ex- 
cellent Director of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation was occasioned to call upon the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
additional funds for that division of the 
Government. So I say I believe that, if 
such a law as that which I had in mind 
last year had been passed, today we 
would not be having trouble with a num- 
ber of units of labor in this country. 

I desire to have recorded in the RECORD 
the joint resolution to which I have re- 
ferred, and I may add at this juncture 
that I take this opportunity to reintro- 
duce it as it was introduced in this body 
last year. I will read it: 


Joint resolution to provide for the national 
defense by prohibiting labor organizations 
from employing certain persons as officers 
or agents 
Whereas it is common knowledge that 

“fifth column” activities in various European 

countries contributed largely to their defeat; 

and 

Whereas such activities consisted in part of 
sabotage in key industries and propaganda 
disseminated among the workers of such in- 
dustries; and 

Whereas such activities are now being car- 
ried on in this country and will gather more 
momentum in the future, thus undermining 
our national defense; and 

Whereas because of their key positions in 
our industrial mobilization plans, officers 
and agents of labor organizations should all 
be American citizens whose allegiance to their 
country is unquestioned and who can be de- 
pended upon to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in stamping out such treacherous ac- 
tivities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That it shall hereafter be 
unlawful for any labor union or other labor 
organization which represents, or purports 
to represent, in any manner the interests 
of any persons employed by any business 
enterprise which is engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce, or in the produc- 
tion of goods for such commerce or for na- 
tional-defense purposes, to have as an Officer 
or agent any person who is not a citizen of 
the United States, who is a Communist, 
Fascist, or member of any Nazi bund or- 
ganization, who has been at any time within 
the past 2 years a member of or affiliated 
with any Communist, Fascist, or Nazi bund 
organization, who is ineligible to hold public 
office, or who has lost his rights to United 
States citizenship by reason of conviction of 
a felony. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each such 
labor union or other labor organization to 
use due diligence to determine whether any 
of its officers or agents is a person who is 
prohibited from being such an officer or agent 
under the provisions of section 1 of this joint 
resolution. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution, the term “labor union or other labor 
organization” shall include any group which 
is a part of or affiliated with any labor union 
or other labor organization which is national 
in scope or whose jurisdiction extends to more 
than one State. 

Sec. 4. Any labor union or other labor or- 
ganization willfully violating any of the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution shall, upon 
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conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000; and each such violation shall be 
deemed to be a separate offense. 


Mr. President, I respectfully request 
that the joint resolution be referred to 
the proper committee for consideration, 
and I trust, in view of the circumstances 
existing in our national-defense pro- 
gram as a result of strikes, which I al- 
lege have been partly brought on by 
those who have obtained high positions 
of one sort or another in some labor or- 
ganizations that the joint resolution will 
be promptly considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be re- 
ceived out of order and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 64) to 
provide for the national defense by pro- 
hibiting labor organizations from em- 
ploying certain persons as officers or 
agents, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I re- 
call that recently I had a talk with a 
friend of mine who lives in my home 
town of Asheville, N. C. He was one of 
the heroes of World War No. 1, and he 
recently fought with the French until 
their defeat, after which he returned to 
American shores and to his native com- 
monwealth. That gentleman told me 
that France was greatly weakened prior 
to its entrance into the war on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, indeed, he said that France, 
prior to its entrance was virtually de- 
stroyed from within. He stated that the 
French Republic had permitted Com- 
munists and others of that ilk and type 
to come from Russia and Spain into 
France, and that they had brought about 
tremendous destruction within the con- 
fines of the French Republic. That is 
why I have harped upon the theme of 
stopping, at least for the time being, all 
immigration into this country because, as 
I have stated heretofore, I am told that 
1 out of every 25 or certainly 1 out of 
every 50 refugees who come to this coun- 
try is a Nazi or a Communist agent, and 
I think it high time that we in the Con- 
gress give scme attention to that mat- 
ter, which is of vital importance to the 
American Republic at this hour. 

I have before me an article which, to 
my mind, is distressing, insofar as the 
American laboring man, in whom we 
profess so much interest, is concerned. 
Weekly there are coming to this country 
hundreds of refugees. I feel sorry for 
them; I feel sorry for all people who are 
persecuted; but my first sympathies are 
with the people of the United States of 
America; and, insofar as Iam concerned, 
I want now to stop the influx of immi- 
grants and refugees into our country. 
If safety is that which they seek, then, 
let them seek it in some part of the world 
other than the United States of America. 

At this time, in conjunction with this 
particular theme, I desire to read from 
an article which I clipped from today's 
Washington News while sitting here: 

SEEK TO DISTRIBUTE REFUGEES IN UNITED 

STATES 
(By Thomas L, Stokes) 

A most interesting experiment in resettle- 

ment of uprooted peoples is going on in con- 
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nection with refugees who have fied to this 
country from Nazi persecutions in Europe. 

The National Refugee Service in New York, 
headed by William Rosenwald, sees the pres- 
ent refugee movement as an opportunity, for 
the first time in American history, to absorb 
immigrants in a planned and purposeful 
manner. He foresees a long-range program 
to be carried on for some years. 


In other words, he foresees a program 
which will admit into this country from 
Europe hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees, who will be here at the expiration 
of the present war to compete with the 
twenty or thirty million natural-born 
or naturalized American citizens who 
may then be unemployed. Against that 
I protest. The article continues: 


The objective is to prevent as far as pos- 
sible the concentration of refugees in New 
York and other cities in the East, and to 
locate them in smaller communities through- 
out the country where they can make best 
adjustment to the American way. 


PLAN MAKING HEADWAY 


This, it is realized, meets difficulties at the 
outset, chiefly the natural desire of a stranger 
in a new land to cling to the colonies of refu- 
gee friends in the bigger centers. Some 70,000 
to 75,000, about half of the present refugee 
population of the country, have remained in 
New York. 

But the resettlement plan is slowly making 
headway. 

Volunteer committees have been created in 
900 communities, and the National Refugee 
Service has helped to resettle 10,000 persons 
in a new life. 


“Retraining” is the heading of the next 
paragraph, following which the articles 
goes on to say, in conclusion: 

Placing foreign physicians has been the 
most difficult problem, because all but four 
States have some restrictions on their prac- 
tice—some, laws requiring American citizen- 
ship; some, laws requiring graduation from 
American colleges; some, restrictions by State 
boards—while resentment against their prac- 
tice has been encountered in some circles, 
despite the need for doctors. 


Of course, we all feel sorry for the 
persecuted people of the world; but I 
repeat that I am beginning to feel sorry 
for the people of the United States, be- 
cause into this country there are coming 
weekly and monthly thousands of refu- 
gees from all parts of Europe, to take the 
jobs which rightly belong to American 
citizens; and, unless something is done 
now, aliens will take this country away 
from us as we took it away from the 
Indians, I say that the present, of all 
times, is the opportune time to do some- 
thing about this matter, especially since 
with every 25 or 50 refugees who come 
there are agents of Hitler and Stalin; 
and, of course, we are not going to con- 
tinue to put up with that. 

I recall that the other day, on the floor 
of this Chamber, I mentioned a situation 
which existed as a result of the action of 
certain shipping lines flying the Amer- 
ican flag, at which time I stated that 
there were in foreign ports thousands of 
Americans who could not secure passage 
to American shores for the reason that 
aliens and refugees had booked all the 
shipping accommodations. At that time 
one of my colleagues read a letter he had 
received from the Maritime Commission 
to the effect that they had investigated 
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the matter, and found that there were 
plenty of ships plying the Atlantic and 
the Pacific to provide accommodations 
for Americans. 

Yesterday I accepted an invitation is- 
sued by two ladies of the National 
Women’s Party of America to attend a 
tea at their clubhouse here on Capitol 
Hill. At that time I saw several of my 
colleagues. I was very happy to have 
been provided the opportunity, through 
their invitation, of attending this meet- 
ing of leading American women who are 
interested in America. I was particu- 
larly happy in view of the fact that I had 
the honor and the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Paul, the founder of the National 
Women’s Party of America, who has but 
recently returned from abroad, and who 
for the past several months, according 
to my recollection, had resided in Switz- 
erland. The ladies there assembled 
questioned Miss Paul about certain mat- 
ters in which they were interested; and 
during the course of her remarks she 
happened to mention the fact, according 
to my recollection, that she was obliged 
to remain in Lisbon, Portugal, for sev- 
eral weeks, for the reason that it was im- 
possible for her to secure passage aboard 
a ship returning to American ports. She 
stated that finally, after much effort, she 
had been successful in booking passage 
aboard a foreign passenger ship, and 
that on that ship were some three or four 
hundred aliens, and my recollection is 
that she was the only American aboard 
the ship. 

I mention the statement made by her 
in substantiation of the allegation I made 
upon the floor of the Senate the other 
day, at which time I introduced a bill 
which provided that shipping lines flying 
the American flag must provide passage 
for American citizens before allotting 
passage for aliens. 

I was happy to go to the meeting yes- 
terday because I then became more im- 
pressed than ever before with the part 
that American women are playing in 
American life today. They are playing 
no little part in American life. I dare 
say American women, especially those 
who are active politically, are more thor- 
oughly interested in maintaining for us 
the American way of life than are any 
other group of which I know. 

That brings me to a form letter which 
I have received on the letterhead of 
Women United, suite 2438, 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City, ad- 
dressed to me at the Senate Office Build- 
ing. The author of the letter first apolo- 
gizes for sending me a mimeographed 
letter, after which she goes on to say: 

But Women United are working not with 
elegance, but with economy and, we hope, 
efficiency in the short time that may be left 
us to keep our country out of war. 

Women members of 54 national organ- 
izations and women affillated with no organ- 
ization have united to hold Nation-wide 
simultaneous meetings on the evening of 
April 14, to secure the four freedoms in the 
United States, and to oppose the involve- 
ment of the United States in the wars of 
Europe and Asia. 


That letter was signed by Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Buchanan Parker, executive sec- 
retary of Women United. It was 
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accompanied by a printed form letter 
which I am pleased to read: 

Dear FELLOW CITIZEN: This takes only 30 
seconds to read. 

It tells what all of us can do now to help 
save the lives of our men. It is not too 
late. . 

On Monday, April 14, at 8:30 p. m., simul- 
taneous meetings will be held all over the 
United States to oppose the involvement of 
our country in the wars of Europe and Asia. 

The New York City meeting is at Carnegie 
Hall, If you are near enough to come— 
come by all means. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will be there to tell us what to do. 

To keep our country out of war, we'll be 
on the air; we'll be in the newspapers. If you 
can't come, then organize meetings in your 
own community or in your home. Get local 
speakers, show the free film, Which Way, 
America? but surely tune in on the Carnegie 
Hall meeting, Monday; April 14, at 8:30 p. m. 
eastern standard time, national hook-up. 

You will hear Senators C. Wayland Brooks, 
Bennett Champ Clark, David I. Walsh, Con- 
gresswoman Frances Bolton, Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, Charles Corwin White, Señora 
Aimée de Ramos Mejia, and other nationally 
known speakers. 

From every meeting resolutions and letters 
must be sent to the President, the Congress, 
and the local press opposing any and all 
measures which will lead our country into 
the horror of war, bring tragedy into the 
American home, and disaster to our form of 
government. 

* * * . * 

We are working to keep America out of 
war. We are opposed to Bundists, Nazis, 
Communists, Fascists, and all others who 
place the welfare of foreign governments 
above the welfare of America. 

* . * * * 
Sincerely yours. 
GERALDINE BUCHANAN PARKER, 
Executive Secretary. 


I take this opportunity publicly to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Parker and her associates 
upon their sincere endeavor to aid other 
groups in our great Nation to keep this 
country, not from being involved in 
war—because that we already are—but 
from being actually, physically at war. 
I am inspired to know that mothers in 
every section of the United States are 
doing everything they possibly can to 
prevent their sons from being slaugh- 
tered upon foreign soil in somebody else’s 
war which is not our war. In that con- 
nection, I recall that a few days ago I 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of this body a resolution signed by 527 
fine, patriotic American women of 
Greensboro, N. C., all of whom are tax- 
payers, and all of whom protested against 
our actual physical involvement in the 
war which now unfortunately rages in 
Europe. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the routine morn- 
ing business been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
really had not inquired whether there 
was further morning business. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought so. I ob- 
ject until we conclude the other order. 
It will take but a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed by the Parliamentarian that 
the motion to proceed to the considera- 
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tions of executive business is in order at 
any time. 

Mr. HILL, If the Senator from Ore- 
gon desires to transact any other busi- 
ness, I shall be glad to withhold the mo- 
tion. I had thought that any business 
any Senator had in mind was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. We always observe 
the rule respecting the transaction: of 
the routine morning business. I think 
we should continue to observe that rule. 
If there is no further morning business, 
then properly we come to the consider- 
ation of executive business. I thought 
morning business had not been con- 
cluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Alabama that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following executive report of the 
ounce on the Judiciary was sub- 
mitted: 


By Mr. KILGORE: 
Claud N. Sapp, of South Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern district 
of South Carolina (reappointment). 


INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION ON NA- 
TURE PROTECTION AND WILDLIFE 
PRESERVATION 


Mr. HILL. There is on the calendar a 
treaty which the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green] is very anxious to 
have considered at this time, and I un- 
derstand there is no objection to it. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the con- 
vention, Executive C, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, first session, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Convention on Nature Protection 
and Wildlife Preservation in the Western 
Hemisphere, signed on the part of the 
United States of America at Washington 
on October 12, 1940, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 


CONVENTION ON NATURE PROTECTION AND WILD- 
LIFE PRESERVATION IN THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE 


PREAMBLE 


The governments of the American Repub- 
lics, wishing to protect and preserve in their 
natural habitat representatives of all species 
and genera of their native flora and fauna, 
including migratory birds, in sufficient num- 
bers and over areas extensive enough to as- 
sure them from becoming extinct through 
any agency within man’s control; and 

Wishing to protect and preserve scenery of 
extraordinary beauty, unusual and striking 
geologic formations, regions and natural ob- 
jects of aesthetic, historic or scientific value, 
and areas characterized by primitive condi- 
tions in those cases covered by this Conven- 
tion; and 

Wishing to conclude a convention on the 
protection of nature and the preservation of 
flora and fauna to effectuate the foregoing 
purposes, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I 

Description of terms used in the wording 
of this Convention, 

1. The expression “national parks” shall 
denote: 
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Areas established for the protection and 
preservation of superlative scenery, flora and 
fauna of national significance which the 
general public may enjoy and from which it 
may benefit when placed under public con- 
trol. 

2. The expression “national reserves” shall 
denote: 

Regions established for conservation and 
utilization of natural resources under gov- 
ernment control, on which protection of 
animal and plant life will be afforded in so far 
as this may be consistent with the primary 
purpose of such reserves. 

8. The expression “nature monuments” 
shall denote: 

Regions, objects, or living species of flora 
or fauna of aesthetic, historic or scientific 
interest to which strict protection is given, 
The purpose of nature monuments is the 
protection of a specific object, or a species 
of flora or fauna, by setting aside an area, 
an object, or a single species, as an inviolate 
nature monument, except for duly author- 
ized scientific investigations or government 
inspection. 

4. The expression “strict wilderness re- 
serves” shall denote: 

A region under public control character- 
ized by primitive conditions of fiora, fauna, 
transportation and habitation wherein there 
is no provision for the passage of motorized 
transportation and all commercial develop- 
ments are excluded, 

5. The expression “migratory birds” shall 
denote: 

Birds of those species, all or some of whose 
individual members, may at any season cross 
any of the boundaries between the American 
countries. Some of the species of the follow- 
ing families are examples of birds character- 
ized as migratory: Charadriidae, Scolopaci- 
dae, Caprimulgidae, Hirundinidae. 


ARTICLE II 


1. The Contracting Governments will ex- 
plore at once the possibility of establishing 
in their territories national parks, national 
reserves, nature monuments, and strict wil- 
derness reserves as defined in the preceding 
article, In all cases where such establish- 
ment is feasible, the creation thereof shall 
be begun as soon as possible after the effective 
date of the present Convention, 

2. If in any country the establishment of 
national parks, national reserves, nature 
monuments, or strict wilderness reserves is 
found to be impractical at present, suitable 
areas, objects or living species of fauna or 
flora, as the case may be, shall be selected as 
early as possible to be transformed into na- 
tional parks, national reserves, nature monu- 
ments or strict wilderness reserves as soon as, 
in the opinion of the authorities concerned, 
circumstances will permit. 

8. The Contracting Governments shall 
notify the Pan American Union of the estab- 
lishment of any national parks, national re- 
serves, nature monuments, or strict wilder- 
ness reserves, and of the legislation, including 
the methods of administrative control, adopt- 
ed in connection therewith. 


ARTICLE III 


The Contracting Governments agree that 
the boundaries of national parks shall not be 
altered, or any portion thereof be capable of 
alienation, except by the competent legisla- 
tive authority. The resources of these re- 
serves shall not be subject to exploitation for 
commercial profit. 

The Contracting Governments agree to pro- 
hibit hunting, killing and capturing of mem- 
bers of the fauna and destruction or collec- 
tion of representatives of the flora in national 
parks except by or under the direction or 
control of the park authorities, or for duly 
authorized scientific investigations. 

The Contracting Governments further 
agree to provide facilities for public recreation 
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and education in national parks consistent 
with the purposes of this Convention. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Contracting Governments agree to 
maintain the strict wilderness reserves in- 
violate, as far as practicable, except for duly 
authorized scientific investigations or gov- 
ernment inspection, or such uses as are con- 
sistent with the purposes for which the area 
was established. 


ARTICLE V 


1. The Contracting Governments agree to 
adopt, or to propose such adoption to their 
respective appropriate law-making bodies, 
suitable laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion and preservation of flora and fauna 
within their national boundaries, but not in- 
cluded in the national parks, national re- 
serves, nature monuments, or strict wilder- 
ness reserves referred to in Article II hereof, 
Such regulations shall contain proper pro- 
visions for the taking of specimens of flora 
and fauna for scientific study and investiga- 
tion by properly accredited individuals and 
agencies. 

2. The Contracting Governments agree to 
adopt, or to recommend that their respective 
legislatures adopt, laws which will assure the 
protection and preservation of the natural 
scenery, striking geological formations, and 
regions and natural objects of aesthetic in- 
terest or historic or scientific value. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Contracting Governments agree to co- 
operate among themselves in promoting the 
objectives of the present Convention. To this 
end they will lend proper assistance, con- 
sistent with national laws, to scientists of 
the American Republics engaged in research 
and field study; they may, when circum- 
stances warrant, enter into agreements with 
one another or with scientific institutions of 
the Americas in order to increase the effec- 
tiveness of this collaboration; and they shall 
make available to all the American Republics 
equally through publication or otherwise the 
scientific knowledge resulting from such co- 
operative effort. 

ARTICLE VII 


The Contracting Governments shall adopt 
appropriate measures for the protection of 
migratory birds of economic or aesthetic 
value or to prevent the threatened extinc- 
tion of any given species. Adequate measures 
shall be adopted which will permit, in so far 
as the respective governments may see fit, a 
rational utilization of migratory birds for the 
purpose of sports as well as for food, com- 
merce, and industry, and for scientific study 
and investigation. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The protection of the species mentioned in 
the Annex to the present Convention, is 
declared to be of special urgency and impor- 
tance. Species included therein shall be pro- 
tected as completely as possible, and their 
hunting, killing, capturing, or taking, shall 
be allowed only with the permission of the 
appropriate government authorities in the 
country. Such permission shall be granted 
only under special circumstances, in order to 
further scientific purposes, or when essential 
for the administration of the area in which 
the animal or plant is found. 


ARTICLE IX 


Each Contracting Government shall take 
the necessary measures to control and regu- 
late the importation, exportation and transit 
of protected fauna or flora or any part thereof 
by the following means: 

1. The issuing of certificates authorizing 
the exportation or transit of protected species 
of fiora or fauna, or parts thereof. 

2. The prohibition of the importation of 
any species of fauna or flora or any part 
thereof protected by the country of origin 
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unless accompanied by a certificate of law- 
ful exportation as provided for in Paragraph 1 
of this Article. 

ARTICLE X 


1. The terms of this convention shall in 
no way be interpreted as replacing interna- 
tional agreements previously entered into by 
one or more of the High Contracting Powers, 

2. The Pan American Union shall notify 
the Contracting Parties of any information 
relevant to the purposes of the present Con- 
vention communicated to it by any national 
museums or by any organizations, national 
or international, established within their ju- 
risdiction and interested in the purposes of 
the Convention. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. The original of the present Convention 
in Spanish, English, Portuguese and French* 
shall be deposited with the Pan American 
Union and opened for signature by the 
American Governments on October 12, 1940. 

2. The present Convention shall remain 
open for signature by the American Govern- 
ments. The instruments of ratification shall 
be deposited with the Pan American Union, 
which shall notify their receipt and the dates 
thereof, and the terms of any accompanying 
declarations or reservations, to all participat- 
ing Governments. 

8. The present Convention shall come into 
force three months after the deposit of not 
less than five ratifications with the Pan 
American Union. 

4. Any ratification received after the date 
of the entry into force of the Convention, 
shall take effect three months after the date 
of its deposit with the Pan American Union. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. Any contracting Government may at 
any time denounce the present Convention 
by a notification in writing addressed to the 
Pan American Union. Such denunciation 
shall take effect one year after the date of the 
receipt of the notification by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, provided, however, that no de- 
nunciation shall take effect until the expira- 
tion of five years from the date of the entry 
into force of this Convention. 

2. If, as the result of simultaneous or 
successive denunciations, the number of Con- 
tracting Governments is reduced to less 
than three, the Convention shall cease to be 
in force from the date on which the last of 
such denunciations takes effect in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Para- 
graph. 

8. The Pan American Union shall notify 
all of the American Governments of any 
denunciations and the date on which they 
take effect. 

4. Should the Convention cease to be in 
force under the provisions of Paragraph 2 of 
this article, the Pan American Union shall 
notify all of the American Governments, in- 
dicating the date on which this will become 
effective. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plen- 
ipotentiaries, having deposited their full pow- 
ers found to be in due and proper form, 
sign this Convention at the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., on behalf of their 
respective Governments and affix thereto their 
seals on the dates appearing opposite their 
signatures. 

For Bolivia, October 12, 1940: 

[sea] (F) Luis F. GUACHALLA. 

For Cuba, October 12, 1940: 

[SEAL] (F) PEDRO Martinez FRAGA, 

For El Salvador, October 12, 1940: 

[SEAL] (F) Héctor Davin CASTRO. 

For Nicaragua, October 12, 1940: 


[seat] (F) LEóN De BAYLE. 
For Peru, October 12, 1940: 
[SEAL] (F) M. DE FREYRE S. 


*Spanish, Portuguese, and French texts not 
printed, 
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For the Dominican Republic, October 12, 
1940: 

[SEAL] (F) JULIO VEGA BATLLE. 

For the United States of America, October 
12, 1940: 

[SEAL] (S) CoRDELL HULL. 

For Venezuela, October 12, 1940: 

[sear] (F) DIÓGENES ESCALANTE, 

For Ecuador, October 12, 1940: 

[SEAL] (F) C. E. ALFARO. 

For Costa Rica, October 24, 1940: 

[SEAL] (F) Lurs FERNÁNDEZ, 

For Mexico, November 20, 1940: 


[SEAL] (F) F. CASTILLO NÁJERA. 
For Uruguay, December 9, 1940: 
[SEAL] (F) J. RICHLING. 


For Brazil, December 27, 1940: 
[SEAL] (A) ARNo KONDER. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing docu- 
ment is a true and faithful copy of the orig- 
inal, with the signatures affixed thereto up to 
the present date, of the Convention on Nature 
Protection and Wild Life Preseryation in the 
Western Hemisphere, deposited in the Pan 
American Union and opened for signature by 
the American States on October 12, 1940. 

Washington, D. C., January 9, 1941. 

[SEAL] PEDRO DE ALBA, 

Secretary of the Governing Board of 

the Pan American Union. 
LIST OF SPECIES TO BE INCLUDED FOR THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA IN THE ANNEX TO THE 

CONVENTION ON NATURE PROTECTION AND 

WILD LIFE PRESERVATION IN THE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 

Woodland Caribou (Rangifer caribou syl- 
vestris). 

Sea Otter (Enhydra lutris). 

Manatee (Trichechus latirostris). 

Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus buccinator). 

California Condor (Gymnogyps californ- 
ianus). 

Whooping Crane (Grus americana). 

Eskimo Curlew (Phaeopus borealis). 

Hudsonian Godwit (Limosa haemastica). 

Puerto Rican Parrot (Amazona vittata). 

Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Campephilus 
principalis). 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when 
the calendar was called Friday and we 
reached the head of treaties, I objected 
to the consideration of this convention 
because a Member of the Senate had in- 
formed me that he desired to consider 
the matter further. I have received word 
that there is now no objection to the 
convention, there is a unanimous report 
from the committee, and I am willing 
that action be taken on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conven- 
tion is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the convention will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive C, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session, the Inter-American Convention on 
Nature Protection and Wildlife Preservation 
in the Western Hemisphere, signed on the 
part of the United States of America at Wash- 
ington on October 12, 1940. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution of ratifi- 
cation. [Putting the question.] Two- 
thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein, the resolution of ratification is 
agreed to, and the convention is ratified. 
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The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. HILL. The nominations in the 
United States Public Health Service be- 
ing routine, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be confirmed en bloc and that the 
President be notified forthwith. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the United 
States Public Health Service are con- 
firmed en bloc, and the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

That concludes the calendar, 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess until 
Thursday next at 12 o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, April 10, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 7, 1941: 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


Ward L. Mould James R. Shaw 
Terrence E. Billings James Watt 


SENATE i 
THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1941 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 7, 
1941) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev, Z&Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, in whose embrace all creatures live, 
in whatsoever world or condition they be, 
we thank Thee for him, our brother be- 
loved and late companion of our way, 
whose name and dwelling place and every 
need Thou only knowest. Gently Thou 
hast pressed the tired lids to rest, for so 
Thou girest Thy beloved sleep. We bless 
Thee for his service to his country and 
his God; and do Thou grant that his life, 
so full of purpose here, may yet unfold 
itself in Thy sight and find sweet em- 
ployment in the spacious fields of eter- 
nity. 

Upon the members of his family and 
all who are near and dear unto him we 
pray Thy tenderest blessings. Do Thou 
fold them closer to Thy mercy’s breast 
and deliver them from every power of ill. 
May they know that when they pass 
through the waters Thou wilt be with 
them, and through the rivers they shall 
not overfiow them; when they walk 
through the fire they shall not be burned, 
neither shall the flame kindle upon 
them; for Thou art the Lord their God, 
the Holy One of Israel, their Saviour. 

And now, Lord, support us all the day 
‘long of this troublous life, until the 
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shadows lengthen and the evening comes, 
and the busy world is hushed, and the 
fever of life is over and our work is done. 
Then in Thy mercy grant us a safe lodg- 
ing, a holy rest, and peace at the last. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As a matter 
of national defense, and, the Chair is 
sure, in conformity with what would be 
the wishes of our deceased friend, the 
Senate will receive at this time messages 
from the President of the United States. 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN MERCHANT VES- 
SELS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE (S. DOC. 
NO. 42) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

There are now in our ports a large 
number of foreign merchant vessels 
which have been here for considerable 
periods of time and which, because of war 
conditions, have not seen fit to depart. 

Section 902 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended by the act of 
August 7, 1939, authorizes the Maritime 
Commission, whenever the President shall 
proclaim that the security of the national 
defense makes it advisable or during any 
national emergency declared by procla- 
mation, to requisition or purchase any 
vessel or other watercraft owned by citi- 
zens of the United States, or under con- 
struction within the United States, or to 
requisition or charter the use of any such 
property, and provides that the owner 
thereof shall be paid just compensation 
for the property taken or for its use. The 
same section provides a method by which 
compensation shall be determined, There 
does not appear to be any comparable 
provision with respect to foreign-owned 
vessels lying idle in our ports, 

In view of the growing shortage of 
available tonnage suited to our national 
needs, I am satisfied, after consultation 
with the heads of the interested depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, 
that we should have statutory authority 
to take over any such vessels as our needs 
may require, subject, of course, to the 
payment of just compensation. 

It is obvious that our own ultimate de- 
fense will be rendered futile if the grow- 
ing shortage of shipping facilities is not 
arrested. It is also obvious that. inability 
to remove accumulating materials from 
our ports can only result in stoppage of 
production with attendant unemployment 
and suspension of production contracts. 
It is therefore essential, both to our de- 
fense plans and to our domestic economy, 
that we shall not permit the continuance 
of the immobilization in our harbors of 
shipping facilities, 

I attach as of possible assistance to the 
Congress a draft resolution designed to 
accomplish the purposes above outlined. 
It will be noted that the draft contem- 
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plates the use of funds appropriated by 
the “Defense Aid Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1941,” approved March 27, 
1941. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE House, April 10, 1941. 


DEATH OF SENATOR SHEPPARD 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it be- 
comes my sad and painful duty to an- 
nounce to the Senate the death of my 
colleague the senior Senator from Texas, 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD. 

I offer the resolutions, which I send to 
the desk, and for which I ask immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolu- 
tions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 93) were read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 93 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Morris 
SHEPPARD, late a Senator from the State of 
Texas, 

Resolved, That a committee of 21 Senators 
be appointed by the Vice President to take 
order for superintending the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
second resolving clause the Chair ap- 
points the following Senators to take 
order for superintending the funeral of 
the deceased Senator: Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
BARKLEY, Mr. McNary, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. WHITE, 
Mrs. Caraway, Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri, Mr. Tuomas of Utah, Mr. 
Harca, Mr. BO, Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. CHANDLER, 
Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, ar- 
rangements have been made for the body 
of the late Senator SHEPPARD to lie in 
state in the Senate Chamber from 3 p. m. 
until 6 p. m. this afternoon. 

As a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased Senator, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn until 
Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 6 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 14, 1941, at 12 o clock m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 10 (legislative day of April 
7), 1941: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF Wan 

Robert A. Lovett, of New York, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, as provided for in the 
act approved July 2, 1926. 

John J. McCloy, of New York, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


DENTAL CORPS RESERVE 


First Lt. S. Kingdon Avery, Dental Corps 
Reserve, to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps, 
with rank from date of appointment. 
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‘TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF | APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Brig. Gen. Clement Augustus Trott, United 
States Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Veazey Strong, United 
States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Irving Joseph Phillipson, United 
States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Daniel Isom Sultan, United 
States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Hartwell Bonesteel, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Innis Palmer Swift (colonel, 
Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. James Preston Marley (colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Richard Donovan (colonel, Coast 
Artillery Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. John Piper Smith (colonel, Coast 
Artillery Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Smith Patton, Jr. (col- 
onel, Cavalry), Army of the United States. 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Col. Henry Church Pillsbury, Medical Corps. 
Col. Henry Clay Coburn, Jr., Medical 
Corps. 
Col. William Richard Dear, Medical Corps. 
Col. George Harris Paine, Field Artillery. 
Col. Charles Peaslee George, Field Artillery. 
Col. John Ashley Warden, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Col. John Blackwell Maynard, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 
Col. John Mitchell Willis, Medical Corps. 
Col. Edwin Hall Marks, Corps of Engineers. 
Col. Wallace Copeland Philoon, Infantry. 
Col. Philip Stearns Gage, Coast Artillery 


Col, Francis Page Hardaway, Coast Artillery 


Col. George Lane Van Deusen, Signal Corps. 
Col. George Marshall Parker, Jr., Infantry. 
. Harry Dwight Chamberlin, Cavalry. 
Col. James Irvin Muir, Infantry. 

Col. Charles Hines, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Col. Emil Fred Reinhardt, Infantry. 

. Wilmot Alfred Danielson, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Col, George Luberoff, Quartermaster Corps. 

Col. John Emmitt Sloan, Field Artillery. 

Col, Fred Livingood Walker, Infantry. 

Col. Rapp Brush, Infantry. 

Col. Gustav Henry Franke, Field Artillery, 

Col. Harold Floyd Nichols, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Col. Karl Slaughter Bradford, Cavalry. 

Col. James Blanchard Crawford, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Col. Ira Thomas Wyche, Field Artillery. 

Col. John Louis Homer, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Col. Thomas Jonathan Jackson Christian, 
Field Artillery. 

Col. William Clayton Rose, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department. 

Col. Claude Martin Thiele, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Col. Kenneth Thompson Blood, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Col. Harry Lewis Twaddle (lieutenant col- 
onel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Lehman Wellington Miller (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Howard Calhoun Davidson (lieutenant 
colonel), Air Corps, 

Col. Ralph Royce (lieutenant colonel), Air 


rps. 
Col. William Ord Ryan (lieutenant colonel), 
Air Corps. 
Col, Joseph Taggart McNarney (lieutenant 
colonel), Air Corps. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. William P. Seaver, of New York, as As- 
sistant Administrator in charge of Project De- 
velopment of the United States Housing 
Authority, Federal Works Agency, 


MARINE CORPS 


Col. Julian C. Smith to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps from the 1st day of 
March 1941. 

The following-named lieutenant colonels to 
be colonels in the Marine Corps from the 1st 
day of March 1941: 

Harold S. Fassett 
Louis R. Jones 

The following-named majors to be lieuten- 
ant colonels in the Marine Corps from the ist 
day of March 1941: 
William C. Hall 
Moses J. Gould 
James L. Denham 

The following-named captains to be majors 
in the Marine Corps from the Ist day of 
March 1941: 
Ernest E. Shaugh- 

nessey 


Floyd W. Bennett 
Norman E. True 


James F. Shaw, Jr. 
William W. Benson 
Theodore B. Millard Raymond C. Scollin 
Benjamin F. Kaiser, Samuel S. Jack 

Jr. Henry R. Paige 
Francis B. Loomis, Jr. Joseph W. Earnshaw 
Robert H. McDowell 

First Lt. William S. McCormick to be a 
captain in the Marine Corps from the 1st day 
of July 1940. : 


SENATE 
Monpay, APRIL 14, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZęBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty, ever-living God, infinite 
Spirit, whose love and goodness we adore, 
who art the crown of every joy, our abid- 
ing shelter in every time of sorrow: At 
this holy Eastertide, we beseech Thee to 
strengthen us with the spirit of the Risen 
Christ, that, lifted above whatever cares 
may dim the mind, we may Overcome 
those selfish inclinations to which we are 
so prone. 

Help us to set our affections on things 
above, to our more abundant living in 
heavenly places on the earth, that, being 
done with mediocrity, our lives may re- 


flect some happy resurrection from nar- 


rower to broader thought, from feebler 
to stronger will. So raise us up, we be- 
seech Thee, that we may stand erect 
whatever wind may blow. Make us more 
generous, more patient, as Thou openest 
our hearts to all the gladness, to every 
gleam of sunshine, and do Thou keep 
them calm and brave in the dark and 
cloudy day. We ask it in the name of 
Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life, Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord. 
Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day of Monday, April 7, 1941, and of 
Thursday, April 10, 1941, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts and joint resolutions: 
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On April 7, 1941: 

S. 6. An act for the relief of Maude Wilcox; 
5 S. 88. An act for the relief of Worth Galla- 

er: 

S. 390. An act relating to foreign accounts 
in Federal Reserve banks and insured banks; 

S. 431. An act for the relief of Mabel Foote 
Ramsey; 

S. 527. An act for the relief of Ernest H. 
Steinberg; and 

S. 717. An act for the relief of Dollie C. 
Pichette. 

On April 10, 1941: 

S. 192. An act for the relief of the Johnson 
Flying Service, Inc.; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Purtymun and Mrs. B. H. Russell; 

S. 282. An act for the relief of Elmer Lin- 
rud; 

S. 307. An act authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to adjust and 
settle the claim of J. H. Redding, Inc.; 

S. 319. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Bowen, Willie W. Hudson, and John L. 
Walker; 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Addie Myers; 

S. 432. An act for the relief of Ervine J. 
Stenson; 

S. 706. An act for the relief of Blanche W. 
Stout; 

S. 791. An act for the relief of Dan A. 
8 Ernest H. Tarpley, and Pearl Tarpley: 
an 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution affirming and 
approving nonrecognition of the transfer of 
any geographic region in this hemisphere 
from one non-American power to another 
non-American power, and providing for con- 
sultation with other American republics in 
the event that such transfer should appear 
likely. 

On April 11, 1941: 

S. 246. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
Jesus Leyvas; 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Hilda O. 
Allstrom; 

S.304. An act for the relief of the Missoula 
Mercantile Co.; 

S. 417. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Henry H. Denhardt, deceased, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.; 

S. 429. An act for the relief of Mattie E. 
Baumgarten; 

§.433. An act to relieve disbursing officers, 
certifying officers, and payees in respect of 
certain payments made in contravention of 
appropriation restrictions regarding citizen- 
ship status; 

S. 441. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States and for the settlement of individual 
claims approved by the War Department; 

S. 938. An act for the relief of John Mo- 
Alister, Inc.; 

S. 957. An act for the relief of Glen E. Rob- 
inson doing business as the Robinson Marine 
Construction Co.; and 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, signed 
at Washington on November 28, 1940, and for 
other purposes. 

On April 12, 1941: 

5.283. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Mundt: and 

S. 324. An act to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said Commission; and 
authorizing said Commission and its suc- 
cessors and assigns to purchase, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Wabash River 
at or near New Harmony, Ind., and to pur- 
chase, maintain, and operate certain ferries. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that, under authority of the order of the 
7th instant, he had affixed his signature 
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on April 9, 1941, during recess of the Sen- 
ate, to the following enrolled bills, which 
had been signed previously by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 824. An act to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said commission; and 
authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors and assigns to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Wabash River at 
or near New Harmony, Ind., and to purchase, 
maintain, and operate certain ferries; 

S. 432. An act for the relief of Ervine J. 
Stenson; 

H. R. 538. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; 

H. R. 3860. An act for the relief of the Con- 
vertible Door Manufacturing Co.; and 

H. R. 4146. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 
period of 2 years, and for other purposes. 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress a communication 
from the judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, together with a 
report covering the work of the juvenile 
court during the fiscal year 1939-40. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

TRE Wuite House, April 14, 1941. 


(NoTe.—Report accompanied similar 
message to the House of Representa- 
tives.) 


M. SELLER & CO.—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 44) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying bill, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 790, a bill for the relief of 
M. Seller & Co. 

This bill authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to refund to M. 
Seller & Co., Portland, Oreg., certain pen- 
alties (additional duties) in the amount 
of $5,210.36, which were assessed and col- 
lected. on merchandise imported from 
Germany by the above-mentioned firm in 
1921. Because the value of the merchan- 
dise was understated in its entries, the 
importer incurred additional duties under 
the provisions of paragraph I of section 
III of the Tariff Act of October 3, 1913. 

I know of no circumstances which indi- 
cate special merit in this case and do not 
believe that the field of special legisla- 
tion should be opened to relieve importers 
of additional duties incurred for under- 
valuation. Such legislation would ac- 
cord to certain importers special privi- 
leges which are not enjoyed by all under 
the general law. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Housx, April 14, 1941. 
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CLAYTON W. CURTIS—VETO MESSAGE (S. 
DOC. NO. 45) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and with the accompanying bill, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed, 


To the Senate: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, S. 302, entitled “An act for the 
relief of Clayton W. Curtis.” 

This enrolled bill would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Clayton W. Curtis, of Great Falls, 
Mont., the sum of $100 in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States for 
compensation for damages to his automo- 
bile resulting from a collision between his 
automobile and a truck operated by a 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollee. 

Provision for the settlement of claims 
of this sort is contained in the act of June 
28, 1937 (50 Stat.319). Pursuant to such 
act, Mr. Curtis’ claim has been twice con- 
sidered by the Department of the Interior 
and has been allowed to the extent of 
$25.38, the amount determined to be the 
actual damages sustained. 

Since settlement of Mr. Curtis’ claim 
to the full extent to which settlement 
thereof should be made is provided for by 
existing law, I am convinced that the ap- 
proval of S. 302 would not serve the public 
interest, 2 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 14, 1941, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letter, which were referred as indicated: 


FOREIGN INTERCOURSE, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE (S. DOC. NO. 48) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation pertaining to the salary 
appropriations of the Department of State 
appearing under the heading “Foreign inter- 
course” in the State Department Appropria- 
tion Acts for the fiscal years of 1941 and 1942 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


EXPENDING OF CERTAIN FUNDS ALLO- 
CATED TO PUERTO RICO 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 1 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that funds allo- 
cated to Puerto Rico under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 may be 
expended for permanent rehabilitation, and 
for other purposes,” approved February 11, 
1936 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Vice President, or presented 
by a Senator, and referred as indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A paper from Mrs. Dollar, of San Francisco, 
Calif., relative to Federal taxation and the 
activities of the Federal Reserve banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution by the Board of Supervisors of 
Rensselaer County, N. T., favoring the enact- 
ment of House bill 2245, and for recognition 
of the advantages of Rensselaer County as 
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a location for the veterans’ hospital proposed 
in the bill referred to; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
25 citizens, mothers of Eckerty, Ind., remon- 
strating against the United States entering 
into war; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Letters in the nature of petitions from sev- 
eral citizens of the United States, remon- 
strating against the United States convoying 
vessels through belligerent zones; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Ina MacDonald, of Seattle, Wash., pray- 
ing that the United States take over and 
annex the Dominion of Canada in the inter- 
est of the defense of the United States; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to complete the 
St. Lawrence seaway project as outlined by 
the President and thus remove the economic 
barriers which now afflict the Midwest and 
the Nation as a whole; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. (See resolution printed 
in full when presented today by Mr. WILEY.) 

A petition of several citizens, original loca- 
tors on two oil placer mining claims consist- 
ing of 160 acres each situated in Niobrara 
County, Wyo., praying for certain relief, ad- 
justment and adjudication in the premises; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. f 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 22 


“Relative to construction of a dam on the 
Stanislaus River 


“Whereas it is contemplated that the delta 
islands in the San Joaquin River below Stock- 
ton will be utilized as a base for large 
armed forces due to the defense emergency; 
and 

“Whereas these islands are in constant 
danger of flooding during the winter months 
due particularly to the flood and storm wa- 
ters carried into the San Joaquin River by 
the Stanislaus River during the winter period; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointiy, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to construct a dam on 
the upper reaches of the Stanislaus River in 
order to retain the usual annual excess flow 
of water of the Stanislaus River; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby instructed to forward copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution $4 


“Relative to memorializing the President and 
the Congress in connection with legislation 
to provide marine hospitalization for 
fishermen 


“Whereas maritime fishermen have hereto- 
fore received the benefits of marine hospital 
services since 1875, but have recently been 
precluded therefrom by a ruling of the Comp- 
troller of the United States; and 

“Whereas the extension of the benefits of 
marine hospitalization now available to other 
maritime workers to include fishermen ap- 
pears to be in line with the established policy 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas H. R. 84 is now pending in the 
Congress and is designed to include within 
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the definition of seamen in the act entitled 
An act to promote economy and efficiency in 
the Marine Hospital Service’ (18 Stat. 485) 
persons operating on board, or employed on 
board, vessels in fishing operations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby re- 
spectfully memorialized and urged to enact 
said H. R. 84, or such other legislation as it 
deems suitable to accomplish the purpose of 
extending the benefits of marine hospital 
service to maritime fishermen, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is respectfully pe- 
titioned to approve such legislation; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and the Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
from California.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of South Carolina; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 


“House resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
the Congress to take such immediate action 
as is necessary to put an end to strikes 
“Whereas the dictators of the world are 

doing all in their power to overrun weak 

nations and to destroy the democracies; and 

“Whereas the United States of America has 
recently appropriated huge sums of moneys 
for the purpose of aiding these unfortunate 
countries being trampled upon by the dicta- 
tors; and 

“Whereas, to carry on this humane under- 
taking to save the liberty of the peace-loving 
people of the United States and the democ- 
racies of the world, it is necessary that the 
entire people unite in one common purpose 
by laying aside every selfish motive and con- 
tributing their patriotic services to that gen- 
eral end; and 

“Whereas the production of guns, tanks, 
airplanes, and war materials of various kinds 
is being delayed by strikes in various parts 
of the country, instigated in many instances 
by so-called ‘fifth columnists’; and 

“Whereas it is the sentiment of the people 
of South Carolina, expressed by this body, 
that these deplorable strikes be immediately 
taken in hand by the President of the United 

States and Congress, and that such legisla- 

tion and means be promulgated as will wipe 

out these ‘fifth columnists’ who are today 
endangering the peace and safety, not only 
of the democracies abroad but of the United 

States itself: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 

of the State of South Carolina, That the 

President and Congress of the United States 

of America be, and they are hereby, memo- 

rialized to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary to immediately put an end to all 
existing strikes and to prevent the occur- 
rence of strikes during the present emergency; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President, President of the 

Senate, Speaker of the House, and each 

Member of the Congress from South Caro- 

lina.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 14 


“Concurrent resolution expressing gratitude 
and appreciation for the naming of one of 
the new-type heavy cruisers Hawaii 


“Whereas it has been announced by the 
Navy Department that one of the new-type 
heavy cruisers now under construction will be 
named Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the recognition of this Territory 
in such manner is a signal honor accorded the 
people of this Territory: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of 
Hawaii, Twenty-first Legislature, regular ses- 
sion of 1941 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That it does hereby express its 
gratitude and appreciation to the Honorable 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of Americg, and to the Navy 
Department for naming one of the new-type 
heavy cruisers Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States of America, 
and the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 12 


“Senate Joint resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make pro- 
vision for a more adequate system of mine- 
to-market roads as a part of the defense 
program of the Nation 


“Whereas a program of national defense 
has been inaugurated the objective of which 
is to utilize various important functions of 
our economic life, to the end that the best 
interests of all be served; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has adopted. an extensive preliminary pro- 
gram for the defense of the Nation and as 
a part thereof has made appropriations for 
the construction and reconstruction of high- 
ways designed for the direct use of military 
units, but has overlooked all consideration 
of the basic industry of mining and the mak- 
ing of an appropriation for improving sec- 
ondary or mine-to-market roads as a part of 
such defense program; and 

“Whereas mining is a basic industry in 
supplying essential elements for the manu- 
facturing of munitions, armaments, and in 
the supplying of other products which must 
be immediately available as an indispensable 
part of national defense; and 

“Whereas the benefits which may be de- 
rived from and the usefulness of mining 
products are in direct proportion to the facil- 
ity with which such products may be trans- 
ported from mines to the points of milling 
and use, and an adequate system of feeder 
roads from mines to markets must be pro- 
vided if the mining industry is to take its 
proper place in any measures for defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, That the Congress be 
memorialized to make an adequate appro- 
prlation for the immediate construction and 
the improvement of mine-to-market roads 
for the rapid transportation of mining prod- 
ucts to the points of milling and use, as a 
part of the national defense; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United States, 
to the Senate of the United States, and to 
the House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the Nevada con- 
gressional delegation, and to the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy as the 
authorized national-defense agency, and to 
the Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

“STATE OF NEVADA, 
“EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

“Approved March 28, 1941. 

“E. P. Carvit_e, Governor.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 13 


„Senate joint resolution memorlalizing the 
Congress of the United States to allot 
moneys for the construction of highways 
strategic for national defense on the basis 
outlined in the Federal Aid Highway Act or 
on a basis more favorable to the States 


“Whereas the Federal Government has em- 
barked upon a Nation-wide program of de- 
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fense in which the construction of ade- 
quate highways is recognized as a primary 


factor; and 


“Whereas a survey has been made of the 
highways embraced in the strategic net- 
work as established by the national-defense 
agency; and 

“Whereas this survey has shown the need 
for improvement of these highways to meet 
the standards established by the national- 
defense agency; and 

“Whereas the improvement to the accepted 
standard of mine-to-market and farm-to- 
market roads is as essential in a program for 
national defense as the improvement of the 
ey network of war-defense highways; 
an 


“Whereas the expense of providing an ade- 
quate system of national-defense highways, 
including farm-to-market and mine-to-mar- 
ket roads, is primarily the obligation of the 
Federal Government, representing as it does 
the interests of all our people, and Federal 
expenditures for such a highway system are 
proper charges in the defense program; and 

‘Whereas the matching of Federal funds 
with State funds has been on a fixed basis 
under the Federal Aid Highway Act for a 
sufficient period to indicate the reasonable- 
ness of such apportionment to both the 
States and the Federal Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to allot the 
moneys appropriated in connection with its 
defense program for the construction of 
highways strategic for national defense on 
the same basis as that in effect in the 
making of allocations to the States under 
the Federal Aid Highway Act or on a basis 
even more favorable to the States, because 
of the national character of highways in- 
volved; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United States, 
to the Senate of the United States, and to the 
House of Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States, to the Nevada congres- 
sional delegation, and to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy as the 
authorized national-defense agency, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Works Agency. 

“STATE or NEVADA, 
“EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

“Approved March 28, 1941. 

“E, P. CaRvILLE, Governor.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 13 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, 
and the Congress of the United States: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in fifteenth regular ses- 
sion assembled, respectfully submits: 

“Whereas word has come that the House 
of Representatives of the United States has 
accepted the recommendation of the War De- 
partment to transfer the terminus of the 
Alaska Railroad from Seward to Passage 
Canal, sometimes known as Portage Bay, 
where a new port is to be established; and 

“V7hereas it may be anticipated that the 
United States Senate will shortly concur and 
the transfer thereby become law after signa- 
ture by the President; and 

“Whereas this move was recommended on 
the basis of a national-defense need, in that 
the shorter haul from Passage Canal to the 
new Army base at Fort Richardson would give 
the United States armed forces and supplies 
surer ingress and egress to the interior, with 
diminished danger from interruption of said 
traffic; and 

“Whereas this change will spell ruin for 
the people of Seward since they will be de- 
prived of virtually the only industry the 
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town now possesses, namely, the loading and 
unloading of steamships; and 


“Whereas it is clearly desirable from the 


standpoint of national defense that a road 
connection be established between Seward 
and Anchorage; and 

“Whereas such road connection would tend 
to alleviate the economic disaster which will 
come to the people of Seward when their 
access to the interior is cut off, as it will be 
as soon as the connection by rail no longer 
exists; and 

“Whereas the road from Seward to Sunrise 
and Hope, on Turnagain Arm, some 75 miles 
in length, built by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, already exists; and 

“Whereas continuation of this road by 
bridge across Turnagain Arm from Sunrise 
to Bird and thence to Anchorage has been 
pronounced a wholly feasible project by com- 
petent engineers, which can be constructed 
at a cost roughly estimated to be one million 
and a quarter dollars; and 

“Whereas the cost of this project is ap- 
proximately only one-quarter of the esti- 
mated cost of the establishment of a new 
port at Passage Canal and the construction of 
18 miles of road through the mountains to 
connect with the Alaska Railroad at mile 67: 
Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the legislature request the 
Congress of the United States authorize this 
road and bridge and appropriate the money 
necessary for this project, and that its con- 
struction be commenced immediately so as to 
insure its completion at the time when Se- 
ward and the Kenai Peninsula as a whole 
will be no longer connected with the interior 
of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A resolution of Vincent V. Picard Post, No. 
234, the American Legion, of Northboro, 
Mass., favoring prompt revision of the Selec- 
tive Service Act so that all men now 21 not 
now subject to the act, and all men reaching 
the age of 21, be made subject to the act, 
and that all men over 25 now registered 
under the Selective Service Act be placed on 
a deferred classification and not subject to 
call unless the United States enters war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A petition of sundry citizens, members of 
St. James Methodist Church, of Stoneham, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to the members of the land and naval forces 
of the United States and to provide for the 
suppression of vice in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps and naval establishments; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE—Y. M. C. A. BUSSES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred a joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to exempt Y. M. C. A. 
busses from the provisions of the Federal 
Motor Transportation Act. 

The joint resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, un- 
der the rule, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 10 
Joint resolution memorializing the 

of the United States to exempt Y. M. C. A. 

busses from the provisions of the Federal 

Motor Transportation Act 

Whereas busses owned by the Y. M. C. A. 
have been ruled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as common conveyors under the 
provisions of the Federal Motor Transporta- 
tion Act, thereby subjecting them to the 
Interstate Commerce Act and to the rules 
and regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission governing common carriers; and 

Whereas section 203 (B) 9 of part 2 of the 
Motor Transportation Act exempts various 
motor vehicles from the provisions thereof, 
including school busses and private motor 
vehicles which do not generally but occasion- 
ally and usually transport passengers across 
State lines; and 

Whereas the T. M. C. A. bus is used pri- 
marily in interstate operation and to furnish 
transportation at cost or less to members 
participating in its activities; and 

Whereas if such busses are required to 
comply with the exacting provision of the 
Federal law governing common conveyors, an 
undue financial hardship will fall on the 
T. M. C. A. and similar welfare organizations, 
which do not in any way compete with 
common carriers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact an amendment to the Federal 
Motor Transportation Act exempting Y. M. 
C. A. and other welfare organization busses 
from the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and Motor Transportation Act 
affecting common conveyors; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to both Houses of 
Congress and to the Wisconsin Members 
thereof. 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce.) 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record and appropriately referred a 
resolution, file No. 71267, relative to the 
St. Lawrence waterway, adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Milwau- 
kee under date of March 24, 1941. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

File No. 71267 


Resolution supporting the St. Lawrence 
seaway 


The Midwest is vitally concerned in a 
deep-water outlet to the high seas. The 
State of Wisconsin having 22 lake harbors 
entering the inland oceans, known as the 
Great Lakes, has championed such a project 
for many years. The city of Milwaukee, hav- 
ing the largest harbor in point of water-borne 
commerce on Lake Michigan, has never 
ceased its efforts to secure the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence River as an efficient 
connecting link between tke Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The people of the Widwest are conscious 
of the fact that a bottleneck of approxi- 
mately 48 miles in the St. Lawrence River 
deprives them of an economical, expeditious, 
and free outlet for their factory and farm 
products to the markets of the world. The 
deepening of the St. Lawrence Channel, as 
advocated by successive Presidents of the 
United States, will prove an economic ad- 
vantage to the Nation as a whole. It will 
bring the Midwest a thousand miles nearer 
the high seas and that much nearer to the 
markets of the world. 

While the project must be regarded as one 
of the highest importance under normal con- 
ditions it assumes a special significance at a 
time when the Nation is deeply concerned in 
the same as a defense measure. While the 
eastern section of the country is seeking 
more service the Mdwest must have 
greater navigation freedom. 

There can be no doubt that the great in- 
land industrial, mineral, and agricultural 
region forms a vital part of an entire Nation, 
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and, therefore, should not be hampered or 
hindered in rendering a maximum service. 
The shipbuilding industry in the Great Lakes 
region deserves encouragement. Such in- 
dustries not only have their advantage in 
being centrally located, but at a time when 
the Nation is dealing with the matter of 
defense they are more secure if located in 
the midcountry. 

Thus, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project does not only possess power poten- 
tialities, navigation advantages, but also 
forms an important factor as a defense meas- 
ure: Therefore it be 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee herewith formally and re- 
spectfully requests the Congress of the United 
States of America to enact legislation en- 
abling the completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project as outlined by the President 
of the United States and thus remove the 
economic barriers which now afflict the Mid- 
west conntry and the Nation and as whole; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a formally attested copy of 
the foregoing preamble and resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States of 
America, to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, to the Senators and Represent- 
atives of the National Congress, and to the 
mayors of the important sister cities through- 
out the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation: 

S. 15. A bill to provide for the completion 
and delivery of the Boca Dam, in the Little 
Truckee River, in accordance with the con- 
tract between the United States and the 
Washoe County Water Conservation Dis- 
trict; with an amendment (Rept. No. 173). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 342. A bill establishing overtime rates for 
compensation for employees of the field serv- 
ices of the Navy Department and the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 179); 

S. 993. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to transfer, without cost, to the 
estate of Rolland H. Denny a triangular parcel 
of land containing one-half an acre situated 
at Seattle, Wash.; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 176); 

S. 1109. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to transfer to the Secretary 
of the Navy certain land known as Ward's 
Bank Training Wall and the right-of-way ad- 
jacent to the South Jetty at the entrance to 
the St. Johns River, Fla., and to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire a title in fee 
simple to the Ward’s Bank Training Wall and 
the South Jetty property, Florida; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 177); 

H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
former officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the 
earthquake which occurred at Managua, Nic- 
aragua, on March 31, 1931,” approved Janu- 
ary 21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 175); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a re- 
sult of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 174); 

H. R. 3160. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former personnel 
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of the United States Navy and United States 
Marine Corps for the value of personal effects 
destroyed as a result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938,” 
approved June 19, 1939; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 178); and 

H. R.3786. An act to increase the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 180). 

By Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pu- 
laski's Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; without amendment. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRI- 
ATIONS—VIEWS OF MINORITY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
is to come before the Senate tomorrow, 
as I understand, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, 
House bill 3205, which has been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey], chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce and also a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, has prepared minority views. In 
his name and on his behalf, I present the 
minority views on a certain item—the 
so-called McKellar amendment, provid- 
ing appropriation for American export 
air lines—contained in the bill referred 
to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the views of the minority will 
be received and printed—part 2 of Sen- 
ate Report No. 142. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that 
committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolution: 

On April 4, 1941: 

S. 319. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Bowen, Willie W. Hudson, and John L. 
Walker; 

S. 957. An act for the relief of Glen E. 
Robinson, doing business as the Robinson 
Marine Construction Co.; and 

S. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, signed 
at Washington on November 28, 1940, and 
for other purposes. 

On April 9, 1941: 

S. 324. An act to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said commission; and 
authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors and assigns to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Wabash River at 
or near New Harmony, Ind., and to purchase, 
maintain, and operate certain ferries; and 

S. 432. An act for the relief of Ervine J. 
Stenson. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Navy 
and in the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL: 

S. 1317. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a district forecast office of the 
Weather Bureau in Minneapolis, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1318. A bill for the relief of Sherman W. 
White; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1319. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Earl W. Newlon; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

S. 1320. A bill to add certain lands to the 
St. Joe National Forest, Idaho, in order to 
protect the watershed of the town of 
St. Maries; to the Committee on Indian 


y Mr. WHEELER: 

§.1321. A bill for the relief of the Gros 
Ventre Nation or Tribe of Indians of Mon- 
tana; and 

S. 1322. A bill to provide for payments by 
the United States to the several States with 
respect to certain Indians lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1323. A bill for the relief of Emil Guertz- 
gen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1324. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act in such manner as to pro- 
vide for the insurance of producers of cot- 
ton against loss in yields of cotton due to 
unavoidable causes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. 1325. A bill to provide for insurance by 
the Farm Credit Administration of loans 
made by financial institutions for the pur- 
pose of enabling borrowers to purchase live- 
stock for restocking or herd-foundation pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. HARRISON) : 

S. 1326. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Stephenson Hale; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


Mr. Mr. McNARY: 

S. 1327. A bill for the relief of Lincoln 

County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 1328. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Clair- 
mon Brooks; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

S. 1329. A bill to authorize improvement of 
navigation facilities on the Santee and 
Cooper Rivers in the Counties of Berkley, 
Clarendon, and Orangeburg, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1330. A bill to amend the act of March 
4, 1913, as amended, with respect to eligibility 
requirements for the office of Commissioner 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

S. 1331. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease for the exploitation of 
silica sand and other nonmetallic minerals, 
lands withdrawn by Executive Order No. 5105, 
dated May 3, 1929; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 1332. A bil! for the relief of Philip Kaye; 

to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. WALLGREN: 

S. 1333. A bill to accept the cession by the 
State of Washington of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the lands embraced within the Olympic 
National Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

S. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution to permit 

travel by a ship of Canadian registry between 
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American ports: to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 
By Mr. ANDREWS (for himself and 
Mr. PEPPER) : 

S. J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to provide for 
the participation of the United States in the 
Florida Centennial and Pan American Ex- 
Position to be held in the State of Florida 
during the year 1945; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


W. R. LARKIN AND DORA LARKIN— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to H. R. 4064, for the relief of W. R. 
Larkin and Dora Larkin, in connection 
with the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Fort Hall irrigation 
project, Idaho, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT BE- 
FORE THE FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


[Mr. BYRNES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled America's Second Chance,” delivered 
by the Vice President before the Foreign 
Policy Association in New York City on April 
8, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR DAVIS ON STEEL 
SCRAP AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on 
steel scrap and national defense, written by 
him and published in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of April 6, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY DAVID E. LILIENTHAL ON 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND IN- 
TERREGIONAL FREIGHT RATES 


[Mr. NORRIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject of Industrial Development and 
Interregional Freight Rates, delivered by 
David E. Lilienthal, Director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, before the Third Annual 
‘Transportation Conference of the University 
of Nebraska on April 7, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


INTERVIEW WITH HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 
ON TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an interview with 
Hon. James A, Farley by John F. Coggswell 
on conditions in and trade with South Amer- 
ica, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIALS ON JAPANESE-RUSSIAN PACT 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times, an editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun, an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune, all of Monday, April 
14, 1941, relative to the Japanese-Russian 
pact, which appear in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE MARVIN B. 
ROSENBERRY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Tolerance in Time of Crisis,” deliv- 
ered by Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry, 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY GROVER LOENING ON 
OCEAN AIR CARGOES 


Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Ocean Air Cargoes in the Predictable 
Future,” written by Grover Loening, and 
published in the April 1941 issue of National 
Aeronautics, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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STATEMENT OF SOUTHERN GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE ON CENTRALIZATION OF 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read into the Recorp portions of 
a statement which appeared as an adver- 
tisement in the Washington Post of last 
Wednesday, April 9. On that day and 
the succeeding day, Thursday of last 
week, the Governors of 11 Southern 
States met in Washington—the Gover- 
nors of Alabama, North Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Florida, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and Texas. They met here for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission and others to 
their States—to the South. I wish to 
read portions of this advertisement, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on the date I have just stated: 


We, the Governors of the Southern States, 
call to the attention of the President and 
others in authority the dangerous and un- 
warranted centralization of national-defense 
production in the older and more congested 
industrial areas. 

Up to January 31, seven and one-half bil- 
lions of national-defense contracts (exclud- 
ing shipbvilding) had been let, of which 
only 7 percent were placed in 11 Southern 
States. Of a total of 302 new plants, only 
24 were located in the South. 

Of the eleven and one-half billions of 
prime contracts awarded up to February 15, 
a total of 80 percent has gone to 62 com- 
panies, or financially interrelated groups of 
companies. This short-sighted policy of cen- 
tralizing national-defense contracts is dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the Nation, because 
it wil] inevitably result in: 

1. A shortage of labor, and therefore the 
movment of large labor reserves out of the 
South into highly industrialized areas, mak- 
ing for more congestion and creating vast 
economic problems when the emergency is 
over. 

2. Create intolerable bottlenecks in trans- 
portation of both raw materials into the 
congested industrial areas and in the ship- 
ment of finished products, 

3. Create vast plant and production facili- 
ties in areas already overbuilt industrially, 
which will become idle and useless when the 
need for defense production is at an end. 

We believe that it is to the best interest 
of the Nation to decentralize production for 
national defense; to establish plants where 
raw materials supply and loyal labor are 
readily available, where power and transpor- 
tation facilities are ample, where climatic 
conditions are most favorable for year-round 
production, and where such plants will be 
needed for other production uses when the 
needs of national defense have been fulfilled. 

The South offers these and many other 
industrial advantages and is ready and will- 
ing to use its full resources for national 
defense. 

The best interests of the Nation can be 
served only if full use is made of the South's 
resources by industrial plants established 
in this area. And the same holds for other 
sections of the country where resources and 
labor are plentiful and where industrial con- 
gestion is not a liability. We further believe 
immediate steps in this direction aro neces- 


SOUTHERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. The consid- 
eration of bills on the calendar under 
rule VIII is in order. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, as in executive 
session, laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations received 
by the Senate on the 10th instant, and on 
today, the 14th instant, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received on the 10th 
instant, and also received today, the 
14th instant, see the end of Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is no further business to be transacted 
today, and I am not able to make any 
announcement as to tomorrow. It was 
understood that the Post Office and 
Treasury Departments appropriation bill 
would be taken up then; but the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar], in 
charge of that bill, probably will not be 
here because of illness, and I shall not 
know until tomorrow whether that bill 
will be taken up or will be put over for 
a few days. So, there being nothing 
further to do today, I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 
15, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 14, 1941. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lt. Merlin Louls DeGuire, Infantry 
(captain, Army of the United States), with 
rank from June 12, 1937. 

First Lt. Franklin Kemble, Jr., Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from June 12, 1937. 

First Lt. William Menoher, Field Artillery 
(captain, Army of the United States), with 
rank from August 1, 1935. 

First Lt. Ray Allen Pillivant, Coast Artillery 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from June 12, 1938. 


TO SIGNAL CORPS 


First Lt. Charles Junious Harrison, Infan- 
try (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from June 12, 1940. 

Second Lt. Victor Charles Warren, Infantry 
(first lieutenant, Army of the United States), 
with rank from June 14, 1938. 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE COLONEL WITH RANK FROM APRIL 1, 1914 

Lt. Col. Alden George Strong, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (colonel, Army of the United 
States). 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Nell C. Phillips, Eclectic, Ala., in place of 
N. C. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 16, 1941. 

Lucille C. Land, Gilbertown, Ala., in place 
of L. C. Land. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1941, 


APRIL 14 


James Byron Hull, Lineville, Ala., in place 
of J. B. Hull. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 16, 1941. 


FLORIDA 


Claude Dougar Boring, Arcadia, Fla., in 
place of C. D. Boring. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 11, 1941. 

Rowena E. McDaniel, Ocoee, Fla. Office be 
came Presidential July 1, 1939. 


ILLINOIS 


James L. Brown, Chebanse, Hl., in place of 
J. L. Brown. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 18, 1941. 

Emanuel J. Shafranski, Lemont, II., in 
place of E. J. Shafranski. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 27, 1941. 

Mayme F. Brooke, Matteson, Ill., in place 
of M. F. Brooke. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 1, 1940. 


INDIANA 


Sherard Theodore Henry, Lowell, Ind., in 
place of S. T. Henry. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 18, 1941. 


KANSAS 


Earl C. Biggs, Lebanon, Kans., in place of 
E. C. Biggs. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 3, 1941. Aa 


MAINE 


Edward J. Doyle, Calais, Maine, in place of 
E. J. Doyle. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 13, 1939. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Richard B. Murphy, Dennis Port, Mass., in 
place of R. B. Murphy. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 16, 1941. 

James D, Cleary, Feeding Hills, Mass., in 
place of J. D. Cleary. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired February 16, 1941. 

Thomas D. Cudihy, Marblehead, Mass., in 
place of T. D. Cudihy. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired March 13, 1941. 

Joseph Daniel Scully, Medfield, Mass., in 
place of J. D. Scully. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 9, 1941. 

Owen W. Gallagher, North Abington, Mass., 
in place of O. W. Gallagher. Incumbent's 
commission expired March 13, 1941. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Lottie W. Beazley, Raymond, Miss., in place 
of L. W. Beazley. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 3, 1941. 


MISSOURI 


Dale S. Vencill, Galt, Mo., in place of D. S. 
Vencill, Incumbent's commission expired 
February 16, 1941. 

John Frank Hughes, Jr., Greenville, Mo., 
in place of J. F. Hughes, Jr. Incumbent’s 
commission expired February 24, 1941. 

Edna M. Gelsinger, Jerico Springs, Mo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1940. 

Isaac M. Horn, Memphis, Mo., in place of 
I. M. Horn. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 24, 1941. 

Genevieve M. Pratte, St. Marys, Mo., in 
place of G. M. Pratte. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired February 16, 1941. 

Arthur Earl Thurman, Steelville, Mo., in 
place of A, E. Thurman. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired March 18, 1941. 


NEW JERSEY 

William H. D’Arcy, Cranford, N. J., in place 
of W. H. D'Arcy. Incumbent’s commission 
expired August 26, 1939. 

Harold B. Hofford, Hohokus, N. J., in place 
of Frederick Baxter, deceased. 

Edward von Kattengell, Red Bank, N. J., in 
place of Edward von Kattengell. Incum- 
bent's commission expired February 26, 1941. 


NEW YORK 


John P. Hayes, Albany, N. T., in place of 
E. P. McCormack, deceased, 


1941 


Martin Carey, Castile, N. Y., in place of 
Martin Carey. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1941. 

Eleanor Ann Coonan, Champlain, N. L., in 
place of E. A. Coonan. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 12, 1941. 

Charles A. O’Brien, Fayetteville, N. Y. in 
place of C. A. O'Brien. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired February 4, 1941. 

Francis Arthur Fagan, Herkimer, N. Y., in 
place of F. A. Fagan. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 4, 1941. 

Robert E. Lindsay, Mattituck, N. Y., in 
place of R. E. Lindsey. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 4, 1941. 

Margaret T. Scott, Piermont, N. Y., in place 
of M. T. Scott. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 4, 1941. 

August J. Portanova, Purchase, N. Y., in 
place of A. J. Portanova. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 4, 1941. 

James O. Bennett, Silver Creek, N. T., in 
place of J. O. Bennett. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 4, 1941. 

Arthur D. Driscoll, Whitney Point, N. Y. in 
place of A. D. Driscoll. Incumbents’ com- 
mission expired February 9, 1941. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Rufus Jennings White, Conway, N. C., in 
place of R. J. White. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired February 12, 1941. 


OKLAHOMA 


Elmer J. Solomon, Kingfisher, Okla., in 
place of E. J. Solomon. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 9, 1941. 

Myrtle Lee Autrey, Norman, Okla., in place 
of M. L. Autrey. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 18, 1941. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert C. Laird, Downingtown, Pa., in place 
of R. C. Laird. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 18, 1939. 

Walter S. Cressman, Gwynedd Valley, Pa., 
in place of W. S. Cressman. Incumbent's 
commission expired February 21, 1940. 


PUERTO RICO 


Rita M. Rodriguez, Guayanilla, P. R., in 
place of R. M. Rodriguez. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired June 17, 1940. 

Leyla R. Ramirez, San German, P. R., in 
place of Enrique Rossy, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Thurman F. Eldridge, Bradford, R. I., in 
place of T. F. Eldridge. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired February 16, 1941. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

John C. Fowler, Gaffney, S. C., in place of 
J. C. Fowler. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 16, 1941. 

Robert H. Billings, Lancaster, S. C., in place 
of R. H. Billings. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 16, 1941. 


TEXAS 


Volney D. Phillips, Celina, Tex., in place of 
V. D. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 6, 1941. 

Nell M. Hall, Greggton, Tex., in place of 
N. M. Hall. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 6, 1941. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, ApriL 14, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Hail Thou once despised Jesus! Hail 
Thou Galilean King! O Spirit of God, 
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descend upon our hearts and touch them 
with gratitude divine. Help us to live in 
the joy of Thy resurrection, who by Thy 
death hath destroyed death, praising 
Thee who hast passed the eternal gates, 
uniting with the deathless voices of the 
sons of glory. As Thou alone canst in- 
spire spiritual vision, rich-toned and for- 
ward looking, setting before us a death- 
less ideal, we pray Thee to increase our 
zeal to approach it. Persuade us, blessed 
Lord, that religion is the noblest aspira- 
tion of the heart of man, meditating upon 
the unworded things of God. Grant us 
this day the grace and the challenge of 
our tasks, sustaining us in the presence of 
every temptation, and may we not be 
blinded by evil passions or swayed by im- 
pulses which are wrong. It is Christ in 
us, the living Saviour; by Him may we 
attempt to live; by Him may we peace- 
fully die and go on forever with our Lord. 
In His holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 3, 1941, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House, by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of the 
House of the following titles: 


On March 23, 1941: 

H. R. 533. An act to amend section 4 (f) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to provide for extra compensation 
for overtime of inspectors in charge and radio 
inspectors of the Field Division of the Engi- 
neering Department of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

H. R. 2703. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Joe L. McQueen. 

At 11 a. m.: 

H. R. 3155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works, and for other 


purposes. 
At 12 o' clock noon: 
H. R. 3325. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 


poses. 
N 3440. An act for the relief of Edith 

H. R. 3441. An act for the relief of Daisy 
Fitzpatrick. 

On March 27, 1941, at 10:50 a. m.: 

H..R..4050. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the national defense to pro- 
vide aid to the government of any country 
whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

On March 28, 1941: 

H. R. 3575. An act to amend the National 

Housing Act, and for other purposes, 
On April 1, 1941: 

H. R. 2998. An act for the relief of M. F. 
O'Donnell, 

H. R. 2999. An act for the relief of Henry L. 
Munt. 

H. R.3836. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, and for other purposes. 

On April 2, 1941: 

H.R.537. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Counties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any 
agency representing said counties, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
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bridge across the Hudson River between the 
city of Mechanicsville and Hemstreet Park in 
the town of Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Mary 
Madeline Zwalinski and Ilene Mary Zwa- 
linski, a minor, 

H. R. 1370. An act for the relief of Helen 
Louise Giles. 

H. R. 3001. An act for the relief of James P. 
Melican. 

On April 3, 1941: 

H. R. 3546. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the purpose of regulating interstate and 
foreign commerce in peanuts, and for other 
purposes. 

On April 5, 1941: 

H. R. 2788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4124. An act making deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes. 

On April 7, 1941: 

H. R. 568. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make analyses of fiber 
properties, spinning tests, and other tests of 
the quality of cotton samples submitted to 
him. 

On April 11, 1941: 

H. R. 3860. An act for the relief of the 
Convertible Door Manufacturing Co. 

H. R. 4146. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 
period of 2 years, and for other purposes. 

On April 12, 1941: 

H. R. 538. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Senate Resolution 93 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Morris 
SHEPPARD, late a Senator from the State of 
Texas. 

Resolved, That a committee of 21 Senators 
be appointed by the Vice President to take 
order for superintending the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn until Monday next. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1941. 

The honorable the SPEAKER, 

House of Representatives. 

Sm: The certificate of election in due form 
of law of Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM as 
& Representative-elect to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, from the Seventh Congressional 
District of Oklahoma, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Hon. Sam Mas- 
SINGALE, is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
SoutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM appeared at the 
bar of the House and took the oath of 
office as prescribed by law. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1941. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives: 

Sm: Pursuant to the special order agreed 
to by the House of Representatives on April 
3, 1941, the Clerk of the House received the 
accompanying messages from the Secretary 
of the Senate during the adjournment of the 
House. 

Yours very truly, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


A message from the Senate, received 
on April 4, 1941, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 538. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; 

H. R.3860. An act for the relief of the 
Convertible Door Manufacturing Co.; and 

H. R. 4146. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 
period of 2 years, and for other purposes. 


The messave also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 324. An act to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said commission; and 
authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors and assigns to purchase, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Wabash River at 
or near New Harmony, Ind., and to pur- 
chase, maintain, and operate certain ferries; 
and [ 

S. 432. An act for the relief of Ervine J. 
Stenson. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the Hcuse is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 3486. An act to authorize an appro- 
priation of an additional $150,000,000 for de- 
fense housing. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Matoney, Mr. Connatiy, Mr. TYD- 
Tas, Mr. BARBOUR, and Mr. Tarr to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 3785. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. SMITH, Mr. Nye, and 
Mr. McNary to be the conferees on the 
yart of the Senate. 
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A message from the Senate, received on 
April 7, 1941, announced that the Senate 
had passed bills of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


S. 165. An act to provide for continuing in 
the service of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard of the United States beyond 
the term of their enlistment those suffering 
from service-connected disease or injury and 
in need of medical care or hospitalization 
until recovery through such medical care and 
hospitalization; 

8.166. An act to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 


S. 167. An act to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
P. L. 

S. 178. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue oil and gas leases on cer- 
tain lands; 

S 198. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
War to exchange certain land located within 
the Fort Missoula Military Reservation, Mont., 
for certain land owned by the Missoula Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Missoula, Mont.; 

S. 218. An act to prevent desecration and 
mutilation of the flag of the United States; 

S. 658. An act authorizing appointments to 
the United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who were killed 
in action or have died of wounds or injuries 
received or disease contracted in line of duty 
during the World War; 

S. 755. An act for the relief of W. W. Carl- 
ton. 

S. 768. An act to amend the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 to permit the transportation by 
American vessels of articles and materials to 
certain naval and air bases leased by the 
United States; 

S. 793. An act to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.: 

S. 850. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase refuge lands within 
the State of South Carolina for the perpetua- 
tion of the eastern wild turkey and to pro- 
vide pure-blood brood stock for restocking 
within its native range, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 991. An act for the relief of the widow of 
the late Artis J. Chitty; 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national de- 
fense by clarifying the application of the act 
of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to the 
requirement of mandatory performance and 
payment bonds in connection with supply 
contracts; 

S. 1090. An act to adjust certain losses oc- 
curring in the redemption of adjusted-service 
bonds; 

S. 1123. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the grading and classification of 
clerks in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, and providing compensa- 
tion therefor,” approved February 23, 1931, as 
amended; 

§.1166. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Steele; 

S. 1190. An act for the relief of Julia 
Neville; and 

S. 1200. An act to authorize additional ap- 
propriations to provide for the further de- 
velopment of cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House with an amendment to a bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S. 262. An act regulating the warehousing, 
storing, and reconcentration of cotton held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
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granted him on April 3, 1941, he did on 
—_ 7, 1941, sign the following enrolled 
8: 


H. R. 538. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to convey a portion of 
the lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to 
the city of Biloxi; 

H.R.3860. An act for the relief of the 
Convertible Door Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 4146. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 
period of 2 years, and for other purposes; 

S. 324. An act to create the White County 
Bridge Commission; defining the authority, 
power, and duties of said commission; and 
authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors and assigns to purchase, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Wabash 
River at or near New Harmony, Ind., and to 
purchase, maintain, and operate certain 
ferries; and 

S. 432. An act for the relief of Irvine J. 
Stenson. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House. 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1941. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dran MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
provisions of the act approved May 17, 1928 
(10 U. S. C. 1052-a), I beg to advise you that 
I have appointed the following members of 
this committee as members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Military Acad- 
emy for the calendar year 1941: Hon. J. 
BUELL SNYDER, Hon. Dav D. Terry, Hon. 
Jor StTarnes, Hon. D. Lane Powers, Hon, 
ALBERT J. ENGEL. 

Very cordially yours, 
EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations. 


FOREIGN MERCHANT VESSELS (S. DOC. 
NO. 42) 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following message from the President of 
the United States which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
There are now in our ports a large 
number of foreign merchant vessels 
which have been here for considerable 
periods of time and which because of war 
conditions have not seen fit to depart. 
Section 902 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended by the act of 
August 7, 1939, authorizes the Maritime 
Commission, whenever the President 
shall proclaim that the security of the 
national defense makes it advisable or 
during any national emergency declared 
by proclamation, to requisition or pur- 
chase any vessel or other watercraft 
owned by citizens of the United States, 
or under construction within the United 
States, or to requisition or charter the use 
of any such property, and provides that 
the owner thereof shall be paid just com- 
pensation for the property taken or for 
its use. The same section provides a 
method by which compensation shall be 
determined. There does not appear to be 
any comparable provision with respect to 
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foreign-owned vessels lying idle in our 
ports. 

In view of the growing shortage of 
available tonnage suited to our national 
needs, I am satisfied, after consultation 
with the heads of the interested depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, 
that we should have statutory authority 
to take over any such vessels as our needs 
may require, subject, of course, to the 
payment of just compensation. 

It is obvious that our own ultimate de- 
fense will be rendered futile if the grow- 
ing shortage of shipping facilities is not 
arrested. It is also obvious that inability 
to remove accumulating materials from 
our ports can only result in stoppage of 
production with attendant unemployment 
and suspension of production contracts. 
It is therefore essential, both to our de- 
fense plans and to our domestic economy, 
that we shall not permit the continuance 
of the immobilization in our harbors of 
shipping facilities. 

I attach as of possible assistance to the 
Congress a draft resolution designed to 
accomplish the purposes above outlined. 
It will be noted that the draft contem- 
plates the use of funds appropriated by 
the Defense Aid Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1941, approved March 27, 


1941. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE House, April 10, 1941. 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA (H. DOC. NO. 170) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress a communication 
from the judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, together with 
a report covering the work of the juve- 
nile court during the fiscal year 1939-40. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 14, 1941. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Thursday next. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to special 
order of March 19, 1941, the Chair re- 
quests the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, RANKIN] to now read the first in- 
augural address of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi read the 
address, as follows: 


Friends and Fellow Citizens:— 

Called upon to undertake the duties of 
the first executive office of our country, I 
avail myself of the presence of that por- 
tion of my fellow citizens which is here 
assembled, to express my grateful thanks 
for the favor with which they have been 
pleased to look toward me, to declare a 
sincere consciousness that the task is 
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above my talents, and that I approach it 
with those anxious and awful presenti- 
ments which the greatness of the charge 
and the weakness of my powers so justly 
inspire. A rising nation, spread over a 
wide and fruitful land, traversing all the 
seas with the rich productions of their 
industry, engaged in commerce with na- 
tions who feel power and forget right, ad- 
vancing rapidly to destinies beyond the 
reach of mortal eye—when I contemplate 
these transcendent objects, and see the 
honor, the happiness, and the hopes of 
this beloved country committed to the 
issue and the auspices of this day, I shrink 
from the contemplation, and humble my- 
self before the magnitude of the under- 
taking. Utterly indeed, should I despair, 
did not the presence of many whom I 
here see remind me, that in the other high 
authorities provided by our constitution, 
I shall find resources of wisdom, of virtue, 
and of zeal, on which to rely under all 
difficulties. To you, then, gentlemen, 
who are charged with the sovereign func- 
tions of legislation, and to those associ- 
ated with you, I look with encouragement 
for that guidance and support which may 
enable us to steer with safety the vessel 
in which we are all embarked amid the 
conflicting elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through 
which we have passed, the animation of 
discussion and of exertions has some- 
times worn an aspect which might im- 
pose on strangers unused to think freely 
and to speak and to write what they 
think; but this being now decided by the 
voice of the nation, announced accord- 
ing to the rules of the constitution, all 
will, of course, arrange themselves under 
the will of the law, and unite in common 
efforts for the common good. All, too, 
will bear in mind this sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is in 
all cases to prevail, that will, to be right- 
ful, must be reasonable; that the mi- 
nority possess their equal rights, which 
equal laws must protect, and to violate 
which would be oppression. Let us, then, 
fellow citizens, unite with one heart and 
one mind. Let us restore to social inter- 
course that harmony and affection with- 
out which liberty and even life itself are 
but dreary things. And let us reflect that 
haying banished from our land that re- 
ligious intolerance under which man- 
kind so long bled and suffered, we have 
yet gained little if we countenance a po- 
litical intolerance as despotic, as wicked, 
and capable of as bitter and bloody per- 
secutions. During the throes and con- 
vulsions of the ancient world, during the 
agonizing spasms of infuriated man, 
seeking through blood and slaughter his 
long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful 
that the agitation of the billows should 
reach even this distant and peaceful 
shore; that this should be more felt and 
feared by some and less by others; that 
this should divide opinions as to meas- 
ures of safety. But every difference of 
opinion is not a difference of principle. 
We have called by different names 
brethren of the same principle. We are 
all republicans—we are federalists. If 
there be any among us who would wish 
to dissolve this Union or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed as monuments of the safety with 
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which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. I 
know, indeed, that some honest men fear 
that a republican government cannot be 
strong; that this government is not 
strong enough. But would the honest 
patriot, in the full tide of successful ex- 
periment, abandon a government which 
has so far kept us free and firm, on the 
theoretic and visionary fear that this 
government, the world’s best hope, may 
by possibility want energy to preserve it- 
self? I trust not. I believe this, on the 
contrary, the strongest government on 
earth. I believe it is the only one where 
every man, at the call of the laws, would 
fly to the standard of the law, and would 
meet invasions of the public order as his 
own personal concern. Sometimes it is 
said that man cannot be trusted with 
the government of himself. Can he, 
then, be trusted with the government of 
others? Or have we found angels in the 
forms of kings to govern him? Let his- 
tory answer this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confi- 
dence pursue our own federal and repub- 
lican principles, our attachment to our 
union and representative government. 
Kindly separated by nature and a wide 
ocean from the exterminating havoc of 
one quarter of the globe; too high-minded 
to endure the degradations of the others; 
possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our descendants to the hun- 
dredth and thousandth generation; en- 
tertaining a due sense of our equal right 
to the use of our own faculties, to the ac- 
quisitions of our industry, to honor and 
confidence from our fellow citizens, re- 
sulting not from birth but from our ac- 
tions and their sense of them; enlight- 
ened by a benign religion, professed, in- 
deed, and practiced in various forms, yet 
all of them including honesty, truth, tem- 
perance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling 
Providence, which by all its dispensations 
proves that it delights in the happiness 
of man here and his greater happiness 
hereafter; with all these blessings, what 
more is necessary to make us a happy and 
prosperous people? Still one thing more, 
fellow citizens—a wise and frugal gov- 
ernment, which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another, which shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement, 
and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the 
sum of good government, and this is nec- 
essary to close the circle of our felicities, 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the 
exercise of duties which comprehend 
everything dear and valuable to you, it is 
proper that you should understand what 
I deem the essential principles of our 
government, and consequently those 
which ought to shape its administration. 
I will compress them within the narrow- 
est compass they will bear, stating the 
general principle, but not all its limita- 
tions. Equal and exact justice to all 
men, of whatever state or persuasion, re- 
ligious or political; peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship, with all nations—en- 
tangling alliances with none; the support 
of the state governments in all their 
rights, as the most competent adminis- 
trations for our domestic concerns and 
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the surest bulwarks against anti-republi- 
can tendencies; the preservation of the 
general government in its whole consti- 
tutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad; a jeal- 
ous care of the right of election by the 
people—a mild and safe corrective of 
abuses which are lopped by the sword of 
the revolution where peaceable remedies 
are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in 
the decisions of the majority—the vital 
principle of republics, from which there 
is no appeal but to force, the vital prin- 
ciple and immediate parent of despotism; 
a well-disciplined militia—our best reli- 
ance in peace and for the first moments of 
war, till regulars may relieve them; the 
supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority; economy in the public expense, 
that labor may be lightly burdened; the 
honest payment of our debts and sacred 
preservation of the public faith; encour- 
agement of agriculture, and of commerce 
as its handmaid; the diffusion of infor- 
mation and the arraignment of all abuses 
at the bar of public reason; freedom of 
religion; freedom of the press; freedom 
of person under the protection of the 
habeas corpus; and trial by juries impar- 
tially selected—these principles form the 
bright constellation which has gone be- 
fore us, and guided our steps through an 
age of revolution and reformation. The 
wisdom of our sages and the blood of our 
heroes have been devoted to their attain- 
ment. They should be the creed of our 
political faith—the text of civil instruc- 
tion—the touchstone by which to try the 
services of those we trust; and should we 
wander from them in moments of error 
or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our 
steps and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair, then, fellow citizens, to the 
post you have assigned me. With ex- 
perience enough in subordinate offices to 
have seen the difficulties of this, the 
greatest of all, I have learned to expect 
that it will rarely fall to the lot of im- 
perfect man to retire from this station 
with the reputation and the favor which 
bring him into it. Without pretensions 
to that high confidence reposed in our 
first and great revolutionary character, 
whose preéminent services had entitled 
him to the first place in his country’s love, 
and destined for him the fairest page 
in the volume of faithful history, I ask 
so much confidence only as may give 
firmness and effect to the legal adminis- 
tration of your affairs. I shall often go 
wrong through defect of judgment. 
When right, I shall often be thought 
wrong by those whose positions will not 
command a view of the whole ground. 
I ask your indulgence for my own errors, 
which will never be intentional; and your 
support against the errors of others, who 
may condemn what they would not if 
seen in all its parts. The approbation 
implied by your suffrage is a consolation 
to me for the past; and my future so- 
licitude will be to retain the good opinion 
of those who have bestowed it in ad- 
vance, to conciliate that of others by 
doing them all the good in my power, and 
to be instrumental to the happiness and 
freedom of all. 
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Relying, then, on the patronage of 
your good will, I advance with obedience 
to the work, ready to retire from it when- 
ever you become sensible how much better 
choice it is in your power to make. And 
may that Infinite Power which rules the 
destinies of the universe, lead our coun- 
cils to what is best, and give them a 
favorable issue for your peace and pros- 
perity. 

EXPENDITURES OF NEW DEAL 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and extend my remarks in the 
Recor, including certain notations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. REED of New York addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the legislative business today 
and any other special orders I be per- 
— to address the House for 5 min- 
utes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the business today, following the ad- 
dress of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. WapswortTH], I be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record by including an address by 
Mr. Pressman. I have at this time an 
estimate from the Public Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr.ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Thursday next, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and one other special 
order, I be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in the C. I. O. News of April 14, 
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Harold Christoffel, the communistic 
president of the local C. I. O., U. A. W., 
which tied up production in the Allis- 
Chalmers factory for 75 days, is quoted 
as saying: 

We have defeated the combined efforts of 
the police, the courts, the employers, and 
Washington to break the strike, and we won 
a real victory. 


Mr. Speaker, how long are we going to 
permit these communistic labor rack- 
eteers in the C. I. O., whose chief objec- 
tive is to sabotage our defense program, 
to defy the courts and municipal, State, 
and Federal authorities? Unless the loyal 
and patriotic American citizens, who make 
up the rank and file of organized labor, 
clean house and get rid of these com- 
munistic labor leaders, the public will not 
long condone a law that forces employers 
to deal collectively with such leaders. If 
the C. I. O. does not get rid of these sub- 
versive elements, Congress, in the inter- 
est of national defense, must protect the 
employers who attempt to stamp out of 
their plants these subversive, communis- 
tic elements. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a radio 
address and an article written by Hon. 
Jacob Ark, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STRIKE LEGISLATION 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been the recipient within 
the last few days of hundreds of letters, 
and every letter strenuously objects to 
the way the present administration is 
handling the labor situation. These 
strikes are deplorable, especially when 
they tie up our national defense in such 
a manner that it becomes thoroughly 
disgusting to the people of this country, 
and particularly the constituents of my 
district. I am acutely conscious of the 
fact that the American workingman is 
loyal, sincere, and patriotic. He does not 
want to strike, but under the leadership 
of cheap, chiseling, unscrupulous racket- 
eers the American laboring man has been 
bludgeoned, browbeaten, and subjugated 
through intimidation and bodily harm. 

I am one who firmly believes that addi- 
tional legislation is not necessitated to 
stop these strikes. I am fully convinced 
that we have adequate legislation, and 
I ask the present administration and the 
Secretary of Labor to enforce this legis- 
lation in such a way that the American 
people will be the recipients of all the 
benefits, rather than have the unpatri- 
otic labor leaders, who have no regard for 
the obligations that the average laboring 
man wants to discharge in the nature of 
loyal service to his country, provoke these 
strikes, 

The inequity of the entire situation 
resolves itself into this: We are asking 
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the flower of our American manhood to 
enlist in the Army for a measly $21 a 
month and to offer the supreme sacrifice 
if it becomes necessary; then why should 
we permit these racketeers who control 
labor organizations to demand in a day 
and a half what these boys are given in 
1 month? 

I ask that this be given your very seri- 
ous consideration. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by the insertion of a radio address 
delivered by myself over N. B. C. April 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include a 
recent radio address I made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COAL MINERS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week end I went into the coal 
field of West Virginia to get some first- 
hand information. I am glad to report 
to the House that I found, everything 
considered, a very fine spirit among the 
mining people in that coal-mining dis- 
trict. From the best examinations that 
I could make on the ground in the length 
of time that I was there I was convinced 
that the heart of the individual coal 
miner is sound. These are the people 
Mr. Lewis says I am in favor of electro- 
cuting. Of course, that is perfectly 
ridiculous. I shall ask to be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks what I did 
say. I do not want a single one of the 
upstanding people with whom I talked to 
believe I ever said any such thing as Mr. 
Lewis is quoted as saying I said. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Lewis is a very promi- 
nent gentleman, but really I was not 
looking over his shoulder at the rank and 
file of organized labor when I was making 
the observations referred to, twisted much 
in the reference. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] 

As I went through these mining com- 
munities, not a wheel turning, men, ma- 
chinery, mines paralyzed by an organiza- 
tion domination I could discover no ele- 
ment of democratic control. I wondered 
as I saw these people and these idle 
mines if history is to repeat itself here in 
this country, if it is repeating itself and 
recording the fact that we too are win- 
ning for our enemies, in these paralyzed 
mines and factories the decisive battles 
of the war into which we are rapidly 
moving. I want these miners to know 
what I said and see for themselves 
whether it justifies the appeal to their 
prejudice made by Mr. Lewis. 
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The matter above referred to follows: 


Mr. Boren. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yiela? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. Boren. I am sure I speak the senti- 
ments of all in this Chamber when I say we 
have been moved very deeply, indeed, by the 
gentleman's very great statement. We recog- 
nize also the powers that are vested in the 
administrative branch of the Government to 
put a stop to the strikes in defense industry 
during the period of the emergency. We rec- 
ognize also the possibility of labor and man- 
agement, if they were not too hard-headedly 
selfish, to get together and work out a mora- 
torium on their differences; but the question 
that is tearing my heart out now is this: In 
the event that one or the other of these op- 
portunities is not seized either by labor and 
management or by the administration, can 
this Congress count on the gentleman’s com- 
mittee to bring in legislation letting Congress 
assume responsibility and go ahead? 

Mr. Sumners of Texas. I will say this to 
my friend—he has asked a very pertinent 
question—the Committee on the Judiciary 
believes it is advising itself with regard to the 
facts in this situation. We have had a 
deal of experience in legislation. We do not 
agree with the general popular misconception 
that you can bring about results merely by 
passing a law. We do not want to embarrass 
the administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment, Things have been drifting along pos- 
sibly without those in responsibility being 
conscious of how far they have gone. 

It is absolutely essential that the loyal 
element in labor if possible, and it is possible, 
be cut away from those who would do this 
country hurt. It is a pretty delicate matter 
to be dealt with. In large measure that is 
& job for their own thinking and for public 
opinion. Public opinion is rapidly coming 
to the conclusion that a better method than 
strikes afford must be found to settle dis- 
putes in these industries which are produc- 
ing essential materials. Labor had better 
heed the warning which I presume to give 
as a friend: That it is throwing away the 
support of public opinion so rapidly that 
soon public opinion will not consider as 
“scabs” people who are going in to work in 
these closed-down industries. They will con- 
sider them as patriots responding to the call 
of their country’s need and those who would 
obstruct them as “scabbing” against their 
country’s interest. I would not be afraid to 
wager my life on that prophecy. 

I will say to my colleague, for whom I have 
great respect and appreciation, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary—I think I can 
speak for each of them—is doing its level 
best to let the people know what the facts 
are, to give public opinion an opportunity to 
get into action to separate the vast majority 
of labor which is loyal from the minority 
which is not; to unite the people under a 
consciousness of a common danger, to be use- 
ful to the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. When that time comes, when that 
part of the job shall have been finished—and 
nobody knows when it will be, nobody knows, 
but it must be soon—we may make a mis- 
take; but when that time comes, and, I re- 
peat, it must come soon, and the adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government are fail- 
ing their action, when that time comes when 
it is ni to deal with the enemies of 
this Nation whether they be in the factory or 
elsewhere, I believe the sentiment of the 
Committee on the Judiciary is to bring in 
whatever legislation is necessary; and if it is 
necessary to send them to the electric chair 
in order to preserve the liberty of this coun- 
try, I do not believe there is a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary who would hesi- 
tate one split second to do it. [Applause.] 

Of course, the person who refuses to work 
cannot be classified as an enemy to his coun- 
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try, and not a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would, but there are enemies to this 
country planted in strategic industries 
against whom it may be necessary to invoke 
the extreme power of government to pre- 
serve its security. About them there must be 
no hesitancy. 
COL, CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am not go- 
ing to look over the shoulder of anybody, 
as was stated by the Member who just 
spoke, when I make an observation in 
criticism of Mr. Ickes, who termed 
Charles A. Lindbergh as the No. 1 Nazi 
dupe. In Chicago on Saturday he de- 
clared that— 

Charles A, Lindbergh was the No. 1 United 
States Nazi fellow traveler and that every 
act cf his and every word * * proves 
that he wants Germany to win. 


I defy that statement of Mr. Ickes in 
every way. It is not honest; it is not 
true; it is a cheap, unwarranted accu- 
sation. I believe that Charles A. Lind- 
bergh is just as good an American citizen 
as anybody in this country [applause], 
and that he wants to do the right thing. 
He speaks his own mind. He has a 
right to criticize what this administra- 
tion does. Mr. Ickes, being the chief 
spokesman of the administration, does 
not mean that we are all Communists 
or that we are all reainst America when 
we criticize this administration, does he? 
I think Mr. Lindbergh is right. I defy 
Mr. Ickes to call me a Tory, or a copper- 
head, or economic royalist, or back 
stabber, or prince of privilege, or char- 
acter assassin, or some of the other 
names that he has called other good, 
honest, loyal American citizens. He 
should know better. [Applause.] Why 
is it that Mr. Ickes speaks for the ad- 
ministration in condemning anyone who 
disagrees with them? We hope we have 
free speech and free press in America. 
I opposed the lease-lend bill and the 
$7,000,000,000 accompanying it. I am 
glad I did. The American taxpayers 
will be glad later. The American people 
will be glad later, especially if we get 
into war. I do not want a dictator in 
America, neither; but be careful lest it 
befall us. I want a free America, a 
liberty-loving people, a peaceful nation. 
pes war for me, especially in Europe or 

a. 
[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LUDLOW addressed the House. 
His remprks appear in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including a radio talk made by one of 
the members of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the Japanese- 
Soviet nonaggression pact is the inevi- 
table result of our militant intervention- 
ist policy in the Far East, as was the 
Japanese-Nazi-Fascist military alliance. 
Instead of helping China, it is beginning 
to look as if our bewildered policy of 
quarantining Europe and Asia has 
brought ruin and disaster wherever we 
intervened. 

The American Minister at Belgrade, 
Mr. Lane, reported the day before Yugo- 
slavia went to war that he had 15 inter- 
views with the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister, presumably telling 
them all about the lend-lease bill and as- 
suring them of our immediate support. 

Our confused interventionist policy, 
based on diplomatic promises, led Yugo- 
slavia to fight the mighty Nazi armies 
without our raising a finger to help them. 
Either our State Department is ignorant 
of the strength of the Nazi air force and 
military machine, or does not care if it is 
responsible for urging small nations to 
commit suicide. 

Whenever we have meddled in Europe, 
such as in Poland or France, those na- 
tions have paid in blood and tears. We 
are not prepared for war ourselves and 
will not be for another year, until we 
have equipped our own Army. Let us, 
in the meanwhile, cease trying to involve 
other nations in the bloody shambles of 
Europe and make America and this con- 
tinent invincible. 

Let us continue to supply Great Britain 
with war supplies, even at the risk of in- 
curring Axis enmity, but not to convoy 
ships or to get into war. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech by 
Senator BRIDGES. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an address 
by Dr. C. C. Pierce, of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include a resolu- 
tion adopted by a convention heid in my 
district. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to make two separate ex- 
tensions in the Recorp and to include in 
one certain letters from constituents, and 
in the other an article from the maga- 
zine the American Forest. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, evidently 
those who have spoken on the strike 
situation today did not hear the testi- 
mony of Mr. Knudsen when he was be- 
fore the committee that has been author- 
ized by resolution of this body to investi- 
gate the national-defense program. If 
they heard that fine gentleman they 
would not have made the intemperate re- 
marks against labor today. Let me say 
that I think the Government must be 
clothed with the sword of authority, but 
that. We have placed authority in the 
it should be tempered with the bridle of 
restraint in this serious emergency. This 
present administration has done just 
hands of those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of government and they 
have used it only with the proper re- 
straint. 

I have sometimes wondered why those 
who now condemn labor did not speak up 
when industry went on a sit-down in the 
beginning of the national-defense pro- 
gram and insisted on many things be- 
fore they would cooperate. They were 
strangely silent then but now that labor 
insists on being heard they think the 
working man should be driven by bay- 
onets and guns. 

Do you know that there are only 11 
factcries out of hundreds of thousands 
affected by strikes? 

Let us have the facts before blowing off 
steam. Find out why these things are 
happening. There is no need for further 
legislation on these strikes. They are 
being adjusted. My advice is to keep 
cool, calm, and collected. This present 
administration has done a fine job under 
the leadership of this House and the 
President of the United States. We need 
the cooper:.tion of all and with it we will 
win. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, news—local news, national 
news, international news—is of great 
import to every Member of Congress 
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these days. Spot news is of primary 
importance, 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the Com- 
mittee on Accounts should place in the 
lobby of the House or some accessible 
room a bulletin board on which should be 
posted as it happens, as it comes over the 
wires, the latest spot news for the benefit 
of the Members of Congress so we could 
have up-to-date information on what is 
going on in the world. It is done in al- 
most every department of the Govern- 
ment but not in the Halls of Congress. 
Let us keep up to the minute, literally, 
on the news. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN A. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include 
therein a recent editorial from the Ox- 
ford (N. Y.) Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include a 
concurrent resolution of the General As- 
sembly of Iowa with regard to national 
defense and its relation to the farmer 
and agricultural products. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a eulogy on a late Member from 
Minnesota, Mr. Tiegan; and also extend 
my remarks on the subject of irrigation 
in the Dust Bowl area. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address delivered by my 
colleague the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. GILLIE] on the night of Thursday, 
April 10. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution from the Senate of 
Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial from the Fort Wayne News 
Sentinel. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the close of 
the legislative business and other special 
orders on tomorrow or the next day the 
House is in session I may be permitted to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES AND THE FISCAL SITUATION 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from a 3-week visit 
to my own district. I left the last day of 
the week we appropriated $11,000,000,000 
and after I had voted “nay” on the $7,- 
000,000,000 aid bill. 

I conducted 18 meetings in my district 
and the people asked questions and ar- 
gued issues. My people are with me. 
They cannot understand why our Gov- 
ernment is unable to handle these 
strikes; and they are interested secondly 
in how we are going to pay for all of these 
expenditures. They are not scared of 
Hitler’s coming over here. They are not 
for sending convoys nor our boys abroad 
at all, [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


THE FORD STRIKE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one-half minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERT- 
son] just told the House what he found 
the sentiment to be in his district when 
he was home last week. I, too, went 
home. I also went to Detroit. 

Let me congratulate the leadership of 
the Democratic Party on the success of 
its conspiracy with Communists and 
wreckers at the Ford plant, the C. I. O.’s 
control of the highways by pickets, its 
Success in beating up the employees 
of the Ford plant and in forcing Ford 
with the aid of the administration and 
Governor Van Wagoner, to take back 
the men who destroyed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
in the plant. I want to congratulate the 
Democratic Party on that wonderful 
wrecking campaign. It equals, if it does 
not surpass, the frightfulness of a Hitler, 
If it is the end of liberty of government 
the party is seeking, it is well on the 
road to victory. 

Mr.HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Knudsen denied that 
statement. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not care what 
Mr. Knudsen said. I went up there and I 
saw what they did, what was being done. 
I have read some of the testimony of 
witnesses before Federal Judge Tuttle. 
That testimony shows what they did and 
if the gentleman is here tomorrow I will 
read for his benefit some of the tran- 
script of the testimony taken by the 
court stenographer. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, the gentleman, 
from Michigan [Mr. Lestnsxr] is with 
those boys. I do not yield to him. Does 
the gentleman condone what happened 
in Detroit? Does he condone head crack- 
ing, the kidnaping? They kidnaped a 
man there. And the State police stood 
for it. 

[Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a let- 
ter sent out by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
think we would be able to adjourn until 
we heard the gentleman from Michigan 
again assail and attack labor organiza- 
tions. Of course, in his eyes any man 
who advocates the cause of labor is a 
Communist and a “red.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SaBATH. I cannot yield. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
those words be taken down. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my demand, but the 
gentleman ought to be careful what he 
says. 

Mr.SABATH. Iam always careful. 

Mr, Speaker, it is manifestly unfair to 
hear a half-dozen Members day in and 
day out attack organized labor. Taking 
everything into consideration, I feel that 
labor, with very few exceptions, is show- 
ing a real cooperative spirit. Only a few 
minutes ago I inserted in the RECORD a 
statement from the American Federation 
of Labor urging its affiliated unions to co- 
operate to the fullest extent in carrying 
out the national-defense program. It is 
my sincere hope that the same course 
will be followed by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. These half dozen 
Members who have been constantly at- 
tacking labor organizations endeavor to 
create the impression that the defense 
program is being very seriously delayed 
as a result of an unusually large number 
of strikes. The facts are, taking into 
account the number of people employed 
and the conditions under which they are 
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employed, that there are fewer strikes at 
present than under normal times. 

Mr. Speaker, I was immensely pleased 
with the settlement of the annoying 
strikes at the plants of the International 
Harvester Co. at Chicago, the Allis-Chal- 
mers at Milwaukee, the Ford Co. at River 
Rouge, Mich., and the bituminous-coal 
strike. The gentleman from Kansas 
should know that the newly created Na- 
tional Mediation Board has functioned 
most effectively in bringing these strikes 
to an end. The Board and the adminis- 
tration are doing everything humanly 
possible to avert differences between labor 
and industry, and I hope the day is not 
far distant when all strikes will be elim- 
inated and that in the interest of our 
Nation labor and industry will cooperate. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 


AUTHORIZING FEDERAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATOR TO ACCEPT GIFTS FOR 
FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill H. R. 4057, 
to authorize the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to accept gifts for the Freed- 
men’s Hospital and to provide for the 
administration of such gifts, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
considered by the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator is authorized to accept 
on behalf of the United States gifts madé 
unconditionally by will or otherwise for the 
improvement, maintenance, or operation of 
the Freedmen’s Hospital in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Conditional gifts may be so accepted 
if recommended by the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, and 
the principal of and income from any such 
conditional gift shall be held, invested, rein- 
vested, and used in accordance with its con- 
ditions, but no gift shall be accepted which 
is conditioned upon any expenditure not to 
be met therefrom or from the income thereof 
unless such expenditure has been approved 
by act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. Any unconditional gift of money ac- 
cepted pursuant to the authority granted in 
section 1 of this act, the net proceeds from 
the liquidation (pursuant to section 3 or sec- 
tion 4 of this act) of any other property so 
accepted, and the proceeds of insurance on 
any such gift property not used for its resto- 
ration shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States and are hereby appro- 
priated and shall be held in trust by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the benefit of the 
Freedmen’s Hospital, and he may invest and 
reinvest such funds in interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States or in obligations 
guaranteed as to both principal and interest 
by the United States. The income from such 
investments shall be available for expendi- 
ture in the improvement, maintenance, or 
operation of the Freedmen’s Hospital, sub- 
ject to the same examination and audit as 
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provided for appropriations made for the 
Freedmen’s Hospital by Congress. 

Src. 3. The evidences of any unconditional 
gift of intangible personal property, other 
than money, accepted pursuant to the au- 
thority granted in section 1 of this act shall 
be deposited with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and he, in his discretion, may hold them 
or may liquidate them whenever in his judg- 
ment the purposes of the gifts will be served 
thereby. The income from any such property 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be available for expenditure as is provided 
in section 2 of this act. 

Src, 4. The Federal Security Administrator 
shall hold any real property or any tangible 
personal property accepted unconditionally 
pursuant to the authority granted in section 
1 of this act and he shall permit such prop- 
erty to be used for the improvement, main- 
tenance, or operation of the Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital or he may lease or hire such property, 
and may insure such property, and deposit 
the income thereof with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be available for expenditure as 
provided in section 2 of this act: Provided, 
That the income from any such real property 
or tangible personal property shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in the discretion of the 
Federal Security Administrator for the main- 
tenance, preservation, or repair and insurance 
of such property and that any proceeds from 
insurance may be used to restore the prop- 
erty insured. Any such property, when not 
required for the improvement or operation of 
the Freedmen’s Hospital, may be liquidated 
by the Federal Security Administrator when- 
ever in his judgment the purposes of the 
gifts will be served thereby. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill authorizes the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to accept gifts for the bene- 
fit of Freedmen’s Hospital. At the pres- 
ent time there is no authority for the 
acceptance of bequests, and so forth, left 
to the hospital, and it is deemed advisable 
that such authority be given at this 
time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RECREATIONAL BUILDINGS FOR AMERI- 
CAN RED CROSS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Joint Resolution 145, authoriz- 
ing the Federal Security Administrator 
to permit the American Red Cross to 
construct needed recreational buildings 
on the St. Elizabeths Hospital reserva- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be considered by the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas the work of the American Red 
Cross among the patients of the St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital in the District of Columbia 
during the past 22 years and the cooperation 
of the American Red Cross with the super- 
intendent of the St. Elizabeths Hospital has 
been of substantial therapeutic value and 
has promoted the humane care and enlight- 
ened curative treatment of the insane of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, and other patients of 
the institution; and 

Whereas on the 4th day of February 1941 
the building occupied by the American Red 
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Cross on the hospital reservation was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire; and 

Whereas it is considered essential to the 
accomplishment of the purposes of the St. 
Elizabeths Hospital that the work among its 
patients heretofore carried on by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross be continued in facilities suit- 
able for such activities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to permit the American 
Red Cross to construct or have constructed 
upon the St. Elizabeths Hospital reservation 
in the District of Columbia such building 
or buildings as he may deem advisable to be 
used by the American Red Cross in coopera- 
tion with the superintendent of such hos- 
pital in providing recreational facilities and 
activities for the patients and personnel] of 
such hospital. Any amounts hereafter ap- 
propriated and any other moneys made avail- 
able for the operation and maintenance of 
the St. Elizabeths Hospital may be used for 
the provision of necessary heat, light, water, 
telephone, and other facilities incidental to 
the work of the American Red Cross among 
the patients of the institution. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this resolution is to authorize 
the American Red Cross to construct 
needed recreational facilities on the 
grounds of St. Elizabeths Hospital. A 
building owned by the Red Cross there 
was destroyed by fire last February, and 
that organization has now allocated 
$75,000 to replace the destroyed building. 

In connection with this request I desire 
to say that the building destroyed was not 
of fireproof construction, but the pro- 
posed building will be. This serves a real 
need at the hospital and is maintained 
by the Red Cross without cost to the 
Federal Government. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLOTTE E. HUNTER 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 4221) for the relief of 
Charlotte E. Hunter, and ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be considered 
by the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions and limitations of the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of public- 
school teachers in the District of Columbia,” 
approved January 15, 1920, as amended, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby authorized and directed to place 
on the retirement list of teachers retired 
under the provisions of such act the name 
of Charlotte E. Hunter, formerly a teacher 
in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and to pay, out of the fund estab- 
lished by such act, to the said Charlotte E. 
Hunter an annuity computed as provided in 
such act, as amended; and the said Charlotte 
E. Hunter shall be accredited with and enti- 
tled to count, for such purposes, in addition 
to all other periods of service to which she 
may be lawfully entitled, the period of her 
employment as such school teacher from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1895, to April 12, 1919, both dates 
inclusive. Payment of such annuity shall 
begin from the date of enactment of this act. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to grant the 
privileges of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Act in the District of Columbia to one 
Charlotte E. Hunter. It is felt that the 
circumstances in this particular case are 
deserving of special consideration. 

Miss Hunter was supervisor of kinder- 
garten work for many, many years, with- 
out compensation, and also directed a 
home for the blind without receiving any 
salary. Both the Commissioners of the 
District and the Board of Education be- 
lieve this measure is desirable and urge 
its passage. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is she now conducting 
work in these schools? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; she is not, at 
the present time. 

Mr. RICH. She has retired? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; and I may say 
this legislation passed the House and the 
Senate on a previous occasion. The 
President vetoed the bill, but we have 
reliable information that he vetoed it be- 
cause of an old report which was given 
to him in the preparation of that veto. 

Mr. RICH. And that report was er- 
roneous? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; it absolutely 
was or we would not have brought the 
bill back after having passed it on a 
previous occasion. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ENLARGING POWERS OF PROPERTY 
CLERK OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill H. R. 4083, to enlarge the 
powers of the property clerk of the Po- 
lice Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to dispose of property coming 
into his possession, and ask unanimous 
consent that this bill may be considered 
by the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 412 and 
413 of the Revised Statutes relating to the 
District of Columbia (18 Stat. 48, pt. 2) are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 412. He may administer oaths and 
certify depositions which may be necessary to 
establish the ownership of any property or 
money lost, abandoned, or returned to him 
under the directions of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, including such property or money so 
returned which is alleged to have been felon- 
iously obtained or to be the proceeds of crime. 

“Sec. 413. (a) Upon satisfactory evidence of 
the ownership of property or money described 
in the preceding section he shall deliver the 
same to the owner, his next of kin, or legal 
representative and to him or them only. If, 
in any case, it is proven impracticable for such 
owner, next of kin, or legal representative to 
appear, the property clerk may deliver such 
property or money to any person having a 
duly executed power of attorney from such 
owner, or his next of kin, or legal representa- 
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tive, upon the filing of such power of attorney 
in the office of said clerk and the signing of a 
receipt for such property or money. 

“(b) In the event two or more persons 
claim ownership of any such property or 
money, the property clerk may give notice by 
registered mail to all such claimants of whom 
he shall have knowledge of the time and place 
of a hearing to determine the person to whom 
the property or money shall be delivered. At 
the time and place so designated the property 
clerk shall hear and receive evidence of owner- 
ship of the property or money concerned, and 

shall determine the identity of the owner. 
After such hearing the property clerk shall 
deliver the property or money to the person 
who the property clerk determines is the 
owner, his next of kin, or legal representative, 
and to him or them only. If, in any case, it is 
proven impracticable for such owner, next of 
kin, or legal representative to appear, the 
property clerk may deliver such property or 
money to any person having a duly executed 
power of attorney from such owner, his next 
of kin, or legal representative, upon the filing 
of such power of attorney in the office of said 
clerk and the signing of a receipt for such 
property or money. 

“(c) The property clerk shall not be Hable 
in damages for any Official action performed 
hereunder in good faith. 

“(d) Except as provided in sections 420, 
421, and 422 hereof, no property or money in 
the possession of the property clerk alleged to 
have been feloniously obtained or to be the 
proceeds of crime shall be delivered under this 
section if it is required to be held under the 
provisions of section 415 hereof; nor shall it 
be delivered within 1 year after the date of 
receipt of said property or money by the 
property clerk unless the United States attor- 
ney in and for the District of Columbia shall 
certify that such property or money is not 
needed as evidence in the prosecution of a 
crime.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this measure is to permit the 
property clerk of the Police Department 
of the District of Columbia to return, 
without liability, to the person he deter- 
mines to be the owner, property which 
has come into his possession as the pro- 
ceeds of crime. Under the present law, 
this clerk is not protected by statute but 
is liable in damages for the property in 
the event of an error. Therefore, to 
protect himself, he must require of the 
one claiming ownership to obtain an 
order of court, give a bond or secure a 
release from the other claimants. This 
has resulted on many occasions in the 
real owner of property being put to un- 
necessary trouble and expense. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and the United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Columbia consider 
the measure desirable and necessary. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If this bill is passed, it will 
permit the claimants to make affidavit 
that they are the owners of that 
material? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right; that 
will be provided in the procedure. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TRAFFIC ACT 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 

up the bill (H. R. 4131) to amend the 
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District of Columbia Traffic Act, as 
amended, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the proviso in 
section 6 (c) of the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act is amended by inserting, after 
the comma following the phrase Parlia- 
mentarian of the House of Representatives”, 
the following: “the tally clerk of the House 
of Representatives.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District to per- 
mit the issuance of a congressional tag 
to the tally clerk of the House, who is 
frequently obliged to use his automobile 
for the business of the House. Your 
committee believes this privilege might 
properly be granted. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
concludes the business of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

SALOONS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
West Virginia be permitted to proceed for 
1 minute in order that I may ask him a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I noticed in 
the newspapers the other day the recom- 
mendation of certain persons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Nation’s Capital, 
that the saloons with the brass rail be 
permitted to come back in the District— 
the old bar. As I recall, a few years ago 
1933, to be exact when the President 
and Congress did away with the eight- 
eenth amendment, Congressmen said 
they would never permit the saloons with 
the brass rail to come back in this 
country. If you permit the saloons to 
come back now, you will have the same 
conditions you had before the eighteenth 
amendment was passed; we will have 
saloons, and we do not want to start that 
in the District of Columbia. It is re- 
ported in the papers that the gentleman 
from West Virginia, the mayor of Wash- 
ington, is in sympathy with that measure. 
Are we to expect that legislation of this 
character will come before the House? 
I hope the District Committee will bury 
deep such legislation, and the liquor in- 
terests should help you bury it deep, if 
they want temperance as they said they 
do. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The question raised 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania con- 
cerns certain recommendations which the 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board for the 
District of Columbia and the District of 
Columbia Commissioners have made. 
These recommendations will come to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
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for proper legislation, if it is deemed de- 
sirable to consider it there instead of be- 
fore this House. It is my understanding 
that the recommendation for so-called 
stand-up drinking was made only after 
such a change had been approved by Chief 
of Police Ernest W. Brown and the Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations. Very 
frankly I can say to the gentleman from’ 
Pennsylvania that, speaking for myself, I 
would not be in favor of the old saloon 
coming back any more than he would be 
in favor of it. There is a wide difference 
of opinion today, however, on stand-up 
drinking. It is said that the man at the 
bar will know whether you have had too 
much and he will not serve you, whereas 
if you sit down you can keep on taking 
drink after drink and he will not know it. 
I am not going to get into an argument 
on it today, but I do want to say that your 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
in whom you have confidence, would con- 
sider very carefully any legislation of this 
type before bringing it to this floor. 

Mr. RICH. We have confidence in the 
merit of the Committee on the District of; 
Columbia, but wo do not want the old 
saloon back. We will not have it back. 
The people of America will not permit it 
long. I advise you and the liquor dealers 
to watch your step in such legislation. It 
will react to their disadvantage and to 
their ruin if they try it. We had the sa- 
loons once; they were outlawed, and they 
were promised never to return. Let us 
remember. ; 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one-half minute in order to ask the 
majority leader a question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, can 
the majority leader tell the House what 
the tentative program is for the remain- 
der of the week? j 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no pro- 
gram at all. If the unanimous-consent 
request I submitted earlier in the day had 
been agreed to, of course, there would 
have been nothing between now and 
Thursday. I can see nothing now that 
will come up. Of course, we will adjourn 
from day to day; that is all that can be 
done. I do not want to commit myself 
as to the program beyond Thursday, but 
until Thursday I know of nothing that 
will be brought up, and there is no inten- 
tion of bringing up anything. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, if 
the House meets tomorrow and Wednes- 
day, it will meet and adjourn? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Casey] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we all want the United States 
to keep out of war. We intend to keep 
our country out of this war, but what are 
we going to do to keep the war out of the 
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United States? There are two ways in 
which war threatens to invade the United 
States. One is war hysteria in the field 
of public opinion, with intolerance and 
witch hunting, and the other is war hys- 
teria in the field of commodity values, 
with speculation, rising prices, and an 
increased cost of living. 

One of the great problems facing the 
American people today is to retain for 
the American workingman the benefits 
which should flow from the vast indus- 
trial program of the present emergency 
and to see to it that the present boom, if 
it may be called that, is not a boomerang. 

Millions of dollars a day are being ex- 
pended in the national-defense program. 
The unemployment list is dropping, and 
J think that this body is duty bound to 
see to it that the money which goes into 
the pockets of the workingman, whether 
he be a laborer in industry or a farmer, 
shall not be snatched from his pockets by 
inexcusable and artificial rises in price. 

We are committed under our way of 
life in America to a system of free com- 
petitive enterprise. If during this period 
prices are artificially fixed, the working 
people who should benefit by this enor- 
mous increase in national-defense activ- 
ity will lose the ordinary gains which they 
have every right to expect. 

In times of crisis the problem of the 
American wage earner has always been 
intensified. Ordinarily a consumer de- 
pends upon private enterprise to give him 
goods at competitive prices. Suddenly 
he finds a new buyer in the market in 
the form of government, with its power 
of mass buying. At the outbreak of the 
World War a drop in prices and a short 
period of general distress was quickly fol- 
lowed by inflation, and in the inflationary 
pericd the American workingman lost 
the benefit of the war boom. Money 
which he should have received was trans- 
ferred to other pockets, and a few people 
made large fortunes. Today people who 
in recent years had no money with which 
to buy are again purchasing in the Amer- 
ican market. 

It is a primary duty of those in the 
seats of government to see to it that the 
expenditures of both the Government and 
the average wage earner are made in a 
free, competitive market under free com- 
petitive conditions and that prices are 
right. The only other alternative is a 
militarized economy, of which Germany 
under Hitler is an example. In Germany 
there was a great consumer movement 
just prior to the rise of Hitler. The eco- 
nomic planners in Germany killed that 
movement. They killed it because they 
had little faith that a centralized indus- 
trial nation could ever by ordinary proc- 
esses be transformed into an agency 
which would pass on to the people the 
benefits of centralization. The only solu- 
tion they saw was for the Government to 
take over completely this highly cen- 
tralized economy. Consequently the 
maintenance of a free market becomes 
one of the first concerns of every democ- 
racy. 

The study on war and prices by the 
T. N. E. C. demonstrates quite clearly, if 
the point needed demonstration, that war 
is inevitably a dislocating factor in na- 
tional and world economy. 
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The testimony there adduced showed 
very clearly what was done to prices. 
By the time we entered the last war cost 
of living was up to about 125, or about 
25 percent higher than it had been before 
the war was declared in 1914. From 
that time on there was a continuous rise, 
and at the time of the armistice the cost 
of living had increased 60 percent. After 
the armistice was declared wholesale 
prices fell sharply, but the cost of living 
hardly dropped at all. The cost of liv- 
ing continued up to 108 percent in the 
summer of 1920, then fell to a level of 72 
percent at the end of 1921. 

As far as the economy in general is 
concerned, war periods are periods of ap- 
parent prosperity. There is usually full 
employment, great activity; and all the 
superficial characteristics which we use 
to determine prosperity are present. 
After the war, there is always a depres- 
sion with employment and activity de- 
clining. 

Today we are faced as we were 25 years 
ago with the same dangers of a price 
blitzkreig. Let us remember that only a 
small handful gain from skyrocketing 
prices. As the T. N. E. C. pointed out the 
losers are Mr. and Mrs. America. It is 
the wage earner who is pinched by the 
rising cost of living. The rank and file 
of labor, particularly the great mass of 
common labor and the vast group of 
clerical labor in white-collar jobs, are 
caught in a vise. Their wages and sal- 
aries invariably lag behind prices. In 
fact wages and salaries never rise as 
quickly nor as far as prices. 

But price inflation is not necessary— 
even in these times. It is not inflicted 
by some superhuman power. We are not 
helpless and it can be prevented. Let us 
see to it that whatever is to be gained 
by the increased activity be passed on to 
Mr. and Mrs. America. Let us see that 
price rises and the cost of living do not 
outdistance the wage of the working- 
man. 

Many of the price rises are not neces- 
sary. Many of them are unrelated to 
capacity. It has been demonstrated that 
quite as much new capacity in most lines 
would have been brought into production 
had the price increases been much less. 

15 one of our leading statisticians has 
said: 

Forgetting the ethics or the morals or any- 
thing else concerning price rises, if you think 
of it solely in terms of the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole—the total economy—the 
price you have to pay after you are through 
is so great that by and large I can’t feel that 
anybody that looks at the thing realistically 
can justify any of the advantages that you 
think you are getting while periods of spec- 
tacular price rises take place. 


But I am not interested alone in what 
history has taught us concerning war- 
time prices and the evils which flow 
of how the few gain and the many suffer 
from them, I am interested in what 
makes them rise. Personally I am going 
to raise my eyebrows when such com- 
modities as wheat and corn and pork 
and cotton, of which there is no short- 
age—commodities which do not have to 
be brought over in foreign bottoms— 
start going up. I am interested not alone 
in getting for the American wage earner 
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the benefit of a price rise if it must come. 
I am also interested in knowing whether 
a particular price rise is in any way re- 
lated to the supply of that commodity; 
that is, whether it is in any sense justified 
on the merits.. But I am for going fur- 
ther even than that. I am interested in 
the American people are interested in 
knowing the fairness of prices now being 
charged for many commodities, whether 
the prices on these commodities rise or 
whether they stay where they are. Is 
the price of any given commodity which - 
is a necessity in the American home too 
much in excess of the production cost? 
What is the relation of cost to sales price? 

I am thinking today of thousands of 
men who last year were unemployed and 
who this year are working. I am think- 
ing of whether they will reap the reward 
of employment or whether the price of 
their bread and their calicos and their 
medicines are to be fixed arbitrarily so as 
to snatch from them the gains to which 
their toil entitles them. 

Many agencies of the Government have 
in the past, and are now concerning them- 
selves with various specialized phases of 
this problem. The Temporary National 
Economic Committee has produced ex- 
tremely valuable material in its investiga- 
tion of the concentration of economic 
power. That, however, is only one phase 
of the problem the problem of monopoly 
with which the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice has also been con- 
cerned. The problem of the average 
workingman and woman has received lit- 
tle attention. In the volume devoted to 
that subject, published dy the T. N. E. C., 
the emphasis was laid on the development 
of consumer organizations and the extent 
to which they have been effective in sat- 
isfying the consumer’s need for reliable 
and informative facts about the goods 
and services for which he spends his 
money. Questions of adequate labeling, 
honesty in advertising, and so forth, were 
gone into. But the problem is broader 
than that. The people’s interest goes 
beyond the problem of finding out the 
quality of the article they buy. It goes 
beyond the question of what they get for 
their money. ‘Their problem today is 
and will continue to be, particularly dur- 
ing the national-defense program, one of 
how much money they spend to get it, 
and whether the price that they pay is a 
price determined by ordinary competitive 
conditions in a free market, or a price 
which is artificially fixed. 

The Consumers’ Counsel in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been interested 
for several years in questions of consumer 
organizations; officials in the National 
Defense Commission have likewise de- 
voted considerable study to various 
phases of the consumer problem. 

It is a problem now receiving the at- 
tention of several other agencies in the 
executive branch of Government. 
Whether legislation is indicated, I do not 
know, but it is quite possible that it may 
be. During the last war many govern- 
mental controls, such as the emergency 
rent laws, were introduced in order to 
keep prices from soaring far beyond any 
justifiable limits. A watched pot does not 
boil, and it is my conviction that, regard- 
less of how many agencies in the execu- 
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tive departments are interested in prices, 
a committee in the legislative branch 
should make it its duty to act as a watch- 
dog in the interest of decent prices for 
vital goods—particularly those necessi- 
ties of life, such as food, and clothing, and 
medicine. 

The problem goes beyond that of mo- 
nopoly. It goes beyond the problem of 
securing for the American people ade- 
quate information about the commodities 
which they purchase. It goes beyond the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws 
through prosecution in specific cases, 
This committee which I propose should be 
dedicated to a study of all factors which 
keep the American wage earner from pur- 
chasing goods at a decent and fair price in 
a competitive market. 

Iam thinking of thousands of men who 
today are working in the defense indus- 
tries. I am thinking of the men in the 
airplane plants who next Saturday night 
will cash their checks at the counter of 
some local merchant. Iam thinking also 
of the farmer, and the Government 
worker. Let us do all within our power to 
see to it that this great mass of our peo- 
ple gets a square deal in the American 
market. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Record at this point 
three articles from three newspapers 
here in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? - 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


[From the Washington Post of April 2, 1941] 
Gorne UP 


Prices are going up, and the rate of in- 
crease has been markedly accelerated during 
recent weeks. Even the comparatively in- 
sensitive wholesale price index compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
advanced nearly 1 percent during the week 
ended March 22 to a figure 5 percent above 
the level of a year ago. This was the highest 
point attained in over 3 years. The more 
sensitive index of the New York Journal of 
Commerce was also higher last week than 
at any time since October 1937 and almost 
5 percent above the February level. 

An examination of the detailed data pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that farm products, foods, and textiles 
have led all other commodity groups in the 
rapidity of their advance. Rising prices of 
foodstuffs and clothing mean increased liy- 
ing costs for everybody. Therefore, defense 
officials have good cause to feel apprehensive 
about such developments. But their hands 
are tied in regard to this vastly important 
sector of prices. They are supposed to sta- 
bilize prices and protect consumers against 
unwarranted price increases in articles of 
necessity, raising the prices of basic farm 
products close to parity by liberalizing the 
present system of price-pegging loans. This 
plan would lift prices considerably. If, for 
example, loans equal to the parity price for 
cotton were to be made, farmers would de- 
mand about 16 cents for their cotton, instead 
of the 9.4 cents per pound they were re- 
ceiving in February. Similarly, wheat would 
bring the farmer a return of about $1.13 
per bushel instead of the 68 cents he ob- 
— in February. And, of course, these 
nereases in price would be passed along in 
the form of increased production costs to 
processors of food and manufacturers of cot- 
ton goods, and eventually to the consuming 
public, in the form of higher retall prices for 
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food and clothing. In point of fact, it is the 
fear that Congress will pass this scheme, or 
something like it, that accounts in good part 
for the sharp upturn in agricultural prices 
during the past week. 

Thus we witness the curious spectacle of 
defense officials striving to keep down the 
cost of the defense program and prevent in- 
flationary advances in prices of strategie de- 
fense materials, while Congress is consider- 
ing plans for further boosting prices of im- 
portant farm products. Such working at 
cross purposes is all too characteristic of 
much of our governmental effort to order our 
economic affairs. Effective control over 
prices will be impossible unless authority to 
act is centered in a single responsible agency 
able to follow a consistent policy without 
being checkmated by legislative interference. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
April 1, 1941] 

You AND THE Cost or Livinc—Now Is THE 
TrmE To Act AGAINST UNJUSTIFIED IN- 
CREASES IN PRICES 
There have been brief flurries of panicky 

buying, but no dangerous rise in the Ameri- 

can cost of living since the present European 
war began. 

Right now, however, those who watch price 
trends see signs of trouble that may be 
averted. 

They are calling on the two groups that 
will suffer most if prices soar again as in the 
World War period—the retail merchants and 
the millions of customers whose incomes 
are in low and middle brackets—to be shock 
troops in the battle against unjustified price 
increases. 


EIGHT PERCENT RISE ALREADY 


Since Germany invaded Poland, the Labor 
Department’s big index, based on wholesale 
prices of nearly 900 commodities, has risen 
more than 8 percent. 

The cost of living has risen less than 3 
percent. 

When wholesale prices rise they pull retail 
prices up, usually more slowly. But deter- 
mined efforts to keep retail prices down can 
do much to prevent unnecessary wholesale 
price increases. 

TIME TO ACT 


Here are some reasons why price watchers 
say the time has come to use those efforts: 

1. Recently the Labor Department index 
of prices of 28 basic commodities has in- 
creased its rate of climb, due largely to influ- 
ence of a few commodities which are im- 
ported or in which there are temporary pro- 
duction bottlenecks. 

2. Some of the nearly 900 wholesale prices 
in the big index are beginning to react to 
these basic commodity increases. 

3. This, if it continues, will affect some re- 
tail prices. Danger is that the public will 
conclude all prices are about to go up. 
Enough buyers acting on that impression 
could force prices up. 

4. Many people may believe now is the 
time when general price boosts become in- 
evitable. The first World War was in prog- 
ress about a year and a half before the 
American cost of living began to jump. The 
present war has been on for a little more than 
a year and a half. 


DOESN'T NEED TO BE 


So some observers fear events are shaping 
for another price boom—for speculation in 
commodities, for a competitive rush by mer- 
chants to stock up their stores and ware- 
houses, for similar rush buying by consumers 
and another cost-of-living skyrocket. 

But it doesn’t need to happen. 

Conditions are profoundly different from 
those at this stage in the other war. 

When this war began we had huge surpluses 
of most necessary materials. We still have 
them—11,000,000 bales of cotton, 700,000,000 
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bushels of corn, 400,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and so on through a long list. Our raw- 
material resources are vastly greater; we are 
far more self-sufficient, and far less dependent 
on imports, 

FEW SHORTAGES 


When this war began we had large manu- 
facturing facilities only partly used. As we 
move toward full use of those facilities we 
are rapidly adding enormous new ones. 

When this war began we had a great sur- 
plus of manpower—8,000,000 or more unem- 
ployed workers. Many have found jobs. 
Others will get jobs soon. But we still have 
surplus manpower, with shortages only in 
certain skilled trades. 

We have enough of most things to build 
our own defenses, to give promised aid to 
Britain and Greece and China, and still pro- 
vide good living standards for more people 
than have enjoyed them in recent years. 


SOME PRICES WILL RISE 


There will be shortages of some imported 
goods. There may be temporary shortages 
of a few domestic goods, while production is 
being adjusted to the double task of defense 
plus normal production. 

A few prices may rise sharply. Many may 
rise gradually. Some prices should rise— 
farm products, for instance, should move 
toward more profitable levels. If they can 
move in orderly fashion, with a minimum of 
artificial stimulation, that will be best for the 
country and best, in the long run, for the 
farmers. 

Not fate—only our own folly—can compel 
us to do again what that people of this coun- 
try did in the War of 1812, the Civil War, and 
the first World War. We don’t have to climb 
painfully up another cost-of-living peak— 
and then plunge disastrously down another 
precipice of deflation. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
Prick CONTROL 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Strap by strap the war harness is being 
buckeled on us. The latest one is labeled 
“price control.“ Leon Henderson, who is an 
able man at the job, has been tapped to get 
the price-control strap around us, and you 
get an idea of the kind of man he is on 
learning that within an hour after he was 
appointed to his work by the President he 
cracked down on somebody, 

He cracked down, to be exact, on the cad- 
mium industry. 

Cadmium is a metallic element close to 
zinc in the atomic scale, and it is of great 
importance to the national defense as an 
alloy with almost all metals. 

Cadmium-copper wire, cadmium-gold 
points, and cadmium-nickel and steel parts, 
especially bearings, are common throughout 
industry. Cadmium is even used to make 
alloys for tooth fillings. 

Mr. Henderson, who has long since noted 
that Germany has been consuming about 
three times as much cadmium as this, the 
greatest industrial nation in the world— 
says the United States industry is going 
to have its price stamped on it if it doesn’t 
behave. 

Very soon he is going to say something 
of the same sort to the iridium industry. 

Iridium is mixed with platinum to make 
it hard and durable for such uses as contact 
points, screws, and other parts in magnetos 
for airplanes and automobile engines. 

There is a very neat situation in iridium 
which has caused our British friends to com- 
plain, and our own airplane part makers to 
complain even louder. Mr. Henderson will 
be angry and will act. 

Not long after that he will take a pop at 
another price. Pretty soon, tough and sturdy 
and iron-fisted as he is, Leon Henderson will 
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be like a fisherman fighting mosquitos. He 
will be swatting in every direction. 

Will he be hitting anything? Ah, that is 
the question. 

Price control is not a simple proposition. 
There is more than one school of thought 
about it. 

Here is why it must be at all in times like 
this: 

To build the plant and produce the goods 
for what is called national defense, we must 
spend a great deal of money. Of course, it 
is money borrowed against our own future, 
and if we survive we will have to replace it. 
But at the moment we are flush with cash to 
spend. 

Great gobs of this fall into the hands of 
ordinary people, as well as into the pockets of 
those who have especially designed against 
such a day. With the cash in hand these all 
go into the market to shop for what they 
want. 

But, you see, national defense not only 
strews cash around in quantity. It eats up 
the goods of the Nation in even greater quan- 
tity. 

Wheat, meat, steel, silk, paper, leather, 
wood—all these are burned and blown up 
and sunk at sea in such affairs as the present. 
In consequence there is less available than 
ordinarily 

And so people with heavy pocketbooks are 
ready to pay more for less than ordinarily. 

It is on this account that buyers of cad- 
mium, iridium, and other items are ready to 
bidup. They hope to get a lot of the limited- 
quantity stuff—use some, hold more against 
another market rise, and generally speculate. 

That kind of thing upsets the even flow of 
national affairs. In addition to speculative 
bidding for limited quantities of defense 
goods, there is another factor. Say the Goy- 
ernment is throwing so much money into the 
stream of commerce the American people earn 
$85,000,000,000 this year all the way across the 
boards. But there is opportunity for them to 
spend only about $75,000,000,000 for all pur- 
poses. The difference, unless it is blotted up 
in taxes, is sure to set prices on a crazy whirl. 
And those whose incomes have not risen with 
the prices will suffer. 

But how to control the price behavior? Mr. 
Henderson is starting out on the principle of 
batting down individual items as they pop 
up. That is supposed to be enough to meet 
the situation at present. Is it enough for 
the whole? Will it do as the defense program 
gets into heavy going? 

No, according to the school of thought 
headed by Bernard M. Baruch, who con- 
trolled our economic effort in the last war. 
Mr. Baruch says that when price control goes 
into effect it should lie as a ceiling upon the 
whole pre-war price structure, so that every 
price stays in its previous relation to every 
other. 

He also advocates taxes to sop up the cash 
that lies over after the public has bought up 
all available goods at the fixed prices. And 
he further advocates cutting down drastically 
on the goods available. 

In war, he says, the thing to do is introduce 
people to economy. They find out how many 
things there are to live without. 

Mr. Henderson may be really working to- 
ward Mr, Baruch’s formula, after all, first by 
demonstrating that fighting individual price 
pop-ups is impossible, then by proposing the 
full, heavyweight harness of wartime price fix- 
ing and goods rationing. 

Nice weather we're having, isn't it? And, 
incidentally, wholly beyond anybody’s control. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts, And 
may I say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
that today I am introducing a resolu- 
tion asking that there be established a 
committee to study the prices of the 
necessities of life, to be composed of five 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
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House of Representatives. I appreciate 
that lately the President has named Mr, 
Henderson as chairman of a price-fixing 
board, but that does not necessarily 
mean that they will go into the prices of 
all of the necessities of life. They will 
have quite enough to do to determine 
whether or not prices of defense mate- 
rials are going up at much too fast a rate. 

The principal duty of this committee 


would be to investigate the cost of the 


necessities of life which the average man 
and woman have to buy and see to it that 
they do not have to pay exorbitant prices. 

We ought to have a legislative com- 
mittee of this House of Representa- 
tives, composed of five members to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, who will study 
this all-important problem, so that we 
may have our finger on the pulse of 
things and so that the House of Repre- 
sentatives may not be merely a com- 
mittee on appropriations. I think we 
should study, I think we should find out 
about these things, and bring back rec- 
ommendations that this body and the 
Senate may act on them in order to pro- 
tect the constituents of all of us, Mr. 
and Mrs. America. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under special order 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapsworTH] for 5 min- 
utes. 


TO PUT IDLE DOLLARS TO WORK 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
we have had and still have a serious un- 
employment problem on our hands. 
When the extraordinary stimulation of 
the defense program is withdrawn, as 
it must be eventually, it is highly prob- 
able that the problem will confront us 
in even more acute form. It is also a 
matter of common knowledge that dur- 
ing the last 5 or 6 years there has piled 
up an enormous number of idle dollars, 
represented very largely in record-break- 
ing bank deposits. The owners of those 
dollars, the depositors, for some reason 
or other, do not put them to work 
by investing them in productive enter- 
prises. Obviously, idle dollars mean 
men, for if productive enterprises are 
not supported financially and enabled 
to expand healthily there can be no 
work to do. Our sympathy goes out 
to those men, and we have been doing 
our best to carry them along in the 
hope that with a returning prosperity 
they will find useful jobs. But we are 
not doing anything about the idle dollars. 
Unless we do we may have to abandon 
the institution of private enterprise and 
adopt the principle that every man must 
look to the Government for a living and 
obey the orders of the Government in 
the earning of it. Normally a large por- 
tion of idle dollars is put to work when 
their owners have a fair opportunity to 
invest in securities, stocks, and bonds, 
offered to the public by business concerns 
seeking new capital. Without an ade- 
quate flow of capital into industry there 
can be no expansion of the going con- 
cern, nor can new enterprises be started. 
In other words, we have stagnation, and 
the man who suffers most is the man who 
wants a job and cannot find it. Why is 
it that capital is not flowing freely into 
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industry? Until we find the answer to 
that question and, having found it, take 
measures which will help solve the prob- 
lem, millions of men will remain unem- 
ployed, and free enterprise in this coun- 
try will die a slow but certain death by 
starvation. 

Intent upon informing myself as ac- 
curately as possible, I made up my mind 
in the early autumn of last year to em- 
bark upon an inquiry which might bring 
out the facts. I directed my inquiry to 
a large number of persons associated 
officially with corporations engaged in 
business activities, asking them to in- 
form me of.their respective experiences 
in endeavoring to obtain capital through 
the sale of securities, and especially to 
tell me of the effects, if any, of the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as well as the 
effect of the regulations issued by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
My inquiry has not been sent to bankers, 
investment bankers, brokers, dealers, or 
underwriters. It has been directed solely 
to men engaged in the conduct of a pro- 
ductive business. The answers have 
come in large volume from all over the 
country—some from large concerns, but 
a much greater number from small con- 
cerns. In the aggregate they present an 
exceedingly instructive picture. From it 
I gather that certain provisions of our 
laws and of the regulations are exceed- 
ingly and needlessly onerous, especially 
as they affect the little fellow. The ex- 
pense of complying with the require- 
ments for registering a security for sale 
to the public, and the long delays which 
frequently attend that effort, have dis- 
couraged a large number of firms, espec- 
cially small firms, from even attempting 
to put their securities upon the public 
markets. Some have given up the attempt 
entirely, some depend upon bank loans 
whenever they can get them, and a larger 
number resort to selling their securities 
privately—generally to an insurance 
company or to a bank or to a small group 
of such institutions. This private place- 
ment of new securities has become an 
outstanding feature in recent years and 
is greatly to be regretted. I find also that 
some of the regulations and practices of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
extend, in my judgment, considerably 
beyond the intent of the Congress and 
are having the result of establishing a 
sort of reign of terror over honest men 
who, fearful of the whims and strange 
interpretations of the Commission, are 
afraid to go ahead with their enterprises 
lest they be pilloried before the public 
and their reputations injured. In short, 
the replies I have received point at least 
to some of the causes for the steady and 
discouraging decline in the volume of 
securities passing in and out of the public 
markets, as well as for the jittery thin- 
ness of those markets. I ought to say 
that not one of my correspondents urges 
the repeal of the securities laws. All 
agree that it is the duty of the Congress 
to protect the investor against fraudulent 
practices of every kind and description. 
They do believe, however, that certain 
provisions of these laws, together with 
certain regulations of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, are inflicting se- 
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rious injury upon the economy of the 
country without adding in the slightest 
degree to the protection of the investor. 
My concern about these things is so deep, 
and the information which has come to 
me is so enlightening, that I am today 
introducing a bill proposing certain 
amendments to our securities laws, the 
adoption of which, I believe, will help to 
put both dollars and men to work, and 
thus to fortify our free institutions. 

And let me add this observation: It 
is imperative that we enact laws stem- 
ming only from the people as represented 
in the Congress, rather than laws con- 
ceived behind the closed doors of com- 
missions and bureaus or of self-serving 
financial interests. In writing them the 
Congress should seek its information out 
among the people and should legislate for 
their benefit alone, rather than for the 
enhancement of bureaucratic power or 
for the advantage of special interests. 
This is fundamental, and unless we do 
this we shall fail in our duty. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore granted, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
O’Connor] for 40 minutes. 


PROPOSED INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my good fortune, honor and privilege 
to serve on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House with the distin- 
guished gentlewoman of Ohio, Represent- 
ative Botton. I have always found her 
to be very well informed and sympathetic 
to the cause of the Indian, although I 
doubt if she has an Indian in her dis- 
trict. The distinguished gentlewoman 
called my attention to a statuary group 
on the right pedestal of the main stair- 
way of the National Capitol entitled 
“The Rescue,” presumably personifying 
civilization or settlement, taking the posi- 
tion, and rightfully so, that in justice to 
the Indian it should be removed. With 
the gentlewoman I heartily agree. Upon 
a cursory examination of the statutary 
group one is struck instantly with the in- 
congruity of the same as personifying 
either civilizetion or settlement. Accord- 
ingly, I have introduced House Resolution 
176, asking, the Senate concurring, that 
the said statuary group be removed from 
the stairway of the National Capitol. 

I deem it only right to give a short his- 
tory of an ancient and outstanding group 
of people, the first Americans, in order to 
show that the statue is a continuing insult 
to these people. 

The origin of the American Indian is 
still a matter for speculation, but an- 
thropologists agree that all of our Indians 
are essentially of one racial type, and that 
it is probably the same basic type from 
which the Mongolian peoples of Asia also 
come. Looking at a globe, the North and 
South American Continents appear as a 
great extension of the Asiatic Continent. 
Anywhere from ten to forty thousand 
years ago, when the great ice sheets were 
receding into the north, ancient peoples 
from Asia pushed across the narrow 
straits between the Asiatic and North 
American Continents, and found a vast 
unoccupied New World. These primitive 
newcomers were hunters and fishermen. 
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In the course of centuries, as they fol- 
lowed food supplies of animal herds, fish, 
and wild plants, they pushed their way 
through Central America and into the 
fartherest reaches of South America. 

In the extreme north and the extreme 
south of the Americas there are still 
Indians who have remained primitive 
hunters and gatherers. In the region of 
middle America, however, as population 
increased, new plants were utilized, and 
eventually many of these came to be arti- 
ficially cared for. It was the independent 
development of agriculture, based on 
unique plants, which started the Ameri- 
can Indian on the high road of cultural 
progress which culminated in the great 
civilization of the Mayas and the Andean 
empire of the Incas. 

In Central America the highest degree 
of civilization was attained by the Maya 
Indians, whose numerous descendants 
still dwell on the peninsula of Yucatan 
and in the highlands of Guatemala. The 
Mayas built great cities of stone deco- 
rated with beautiful and intricate carv- 
ing. They created works of art in jade 
and pottery and invented a calendar sys- 
tem superior in accuracy to that we use 
today. They recorded important dates 
in stone carvings, and their monuments 
today serve as one of the most important 
factors in unravelling the complex story 
of New World ancient history. 

The Indians of the southwestern 
United States and the mound-building 
peoples of the Mississippi Valley devel- 
oped primitive cultures of their own, but 
never reached the attainments of the 
great city states and empires of Mexico, 
Central America, and western South 
America. 

When European conquerors appeared 
on the scene they were superior to the 
peoples of the New World in methods of 
destruction. But the native Americans 
had developed agricultural systems su- 
perior to those of Europe at that time. 
They had developed elaborate systems to 
irrigate dry areas and to prevent soil 
erosion. Their arts and political systems 
were well adapted to the land of their 
development, 

It has been said that when the white 
man came to this country there ensued 
an exchange of courtesy, culture, bullets, 
and disease between the newcomers and 
the Indians, and that the bullets and dis- 
ease went mainly in one direction—that 
is, from white to Indian. Many people 
think of the Indian as being on the re- 
ceiving end so far as culture is concerned, 
too, but they fail to recognize the extent 
of Indian gifts to the white immigrant. 
The American Indian gave to Europe 
many of its most important present-day 
food crops and medicines. We cannot 
imagine northern Europe without corn 
and potatoes—man the world over with- 
out rubber and tobacco, the Tropics with- 
out quinine. Yet each of these products 
was developed by the American Indian 
through thousands of years of experi- 
mentation and toil. 

The list of food plants which the In- 
dians had cultivated long before the Eu- 
ropeans came to the New World reads 
like an inventory of our own daily foods— 
arrowroot, lima beans, string beans, kid- 
ney beans, buckwheat, cocoa, cranber- 
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ries, strawberries, maize, maple sugar, 
melons, peanuts, pears, peppers, pineap- 
ples, sweet and white potatoes, pumpkins, 
squash, tapioca, vanilla, and many others. 

Had the Indians not taught the early 
colonists how to plant, raise, fertilize, and 
store corn, those colonists might not have 
survived to celebrate the first Thanks- 
giving, and the settlement of America 
might have been delayed for many years. 

The Indians of South America knew 
rubber and used it. Cotton was a part of 
their life, and they knew the medicinal 
values of many herbs which are still val- 
ued by medical science—cocaine, qui- 
nine, cascara, witch hazel, and arnica. 

Our recreational life is full of Indian 
culture. The Indian taught the white 
man to use canoes, snowshoes, toboggans, 
hammocks, tents, and moccasins. The 
Indian did not hand over to the white 
man an uncharted continent. It was 
honeycombed with trails—trails to the 
best camp and water sites, to the best 
hunting and fishing grounds, trails over 
the easiest mountain passes and along 
the easiest ridges, trails through the saf- 
est water courses. 

These and many others are material 
gifts. We can only speculate about the 
intangible gifts. But we know that the 
first white settlers found in the New 
World at least two human ideals that we 
like to think of as typically American. 
First, an ideal of physical perfection, of 
courage and athletic prowess; and sec- 
ond, a social ideal of self-reliance, equal- 
ity, and democracy. Some students of 
ethnology claim that the very form of our 
Federal Government was built on the 
pattern of the Iroquois Confederacy. 

And so our debt to the original Ameri- 
can is something that cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of land or money. It is a 
debt which cannot be repaid and for 
which payment is not asked. The Indian 
simply shared his knowledge and his pos- 
sessions with the white man, as he would 
share them with his own family or tribe. 
But we can acknowledge the debt and we 
can approach the Indians now with the 
same generosity and good will with which 
they approached our forefathers. 

It may also be said that the Indians 
had the courage, resourcefulness, and 
incredible physical stamina which ena- 
bled them to survive under conditions 
that would have killed the hardiest of 
white men. They were deeply religious, 
practicing their beliefs fervently and 
making religions an integral part of their 
daily lives. They were kind to children 
and animals; they tenderly cared for 
their orphans and sick and old peo- 
ple. Capital punishment was unknown. 
Criminals were rare and were punished 
by banishment from the tribe. Such 
ostracism from his people was the worst 
possible punishment for an Indian, es- 
sentially a social creature. Despite pop- 
ular belief, the Indians were cheerful 
and given to laughter and joking among 
themselves. Their silence in public, 
which earned for them the reputation 
of being stoical and taciturn, was con- 
sidered by them to be a mark of self- 
control and manhood. Honesty was a 
byword with the redman. No one had to 
lock his tepee at night or when absent. 
Promises were kept at all costs. There 
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is no instance of Indians breaking 
treaties. 

Following the conquest of the Indians, 
they were herded together on reserva- 
tions—given land so poor that their 
conquerors did not want it. They were 
expected to become farmers overnight 
when they had existed for centuries on 
wildlife and rather small cultivated 
areas, preyed upon by unscrupulous 
whites, and expected to substitute over- 
night the ways of white man’s civiliza- 
tion for the free life of their ancestors. 
They learned little from the white man 
except his vices, and contracted from 
him tuberculosis, smallpox, and other 
diseases. 

Their spirit was nearly broken, their 
pride gone, and they had little incentive 
to help themselves. They did not under- 
stand white men who said their God was 
better than the Indians’ when those 
Same white men robbed and persecuted 
others less fortunate. Among the In- 
dians everything was shared and spirit- 
ual rather than material values were 
stressed. A man was not great because 
of money, property, or position, but be- 
cause of the good he could do for his 
people. The rank of chieftainship was 
considered an honor and an incentive to 
work for the common good, not as a van- 
tage point from which to exploit the poor 
and the weak. These and many other 
wide divergences of viewpoints between 
the two races made for neither tolerance, 
understanding, nor sympathy. 

Despite the handicaps under which 
he has labored for so many years, the 
Indian has made remarkable progress. 
The race has produced many great writ- 
ers, athletes, and statesmen. Charles 
A. Eastman, of the Sioux Tribe, achieved 
world-wide recognition as an author and 
lecturer; Chief Standing Bear, another 
Sioux, is also well known as a writer; and 
everyone knows of Jim Thorpe, some- 
times called the greatest athlete of all 
time. The Carlisle Institute football 
teams ranked among the best in the 
country, and this school turned out In- 
dian citizens who would be a credit to 
any nation. Our immortal Will Rogers 
was part Cherokee—too bad we are de- 
nied him today, as he, with his common 
sense and inimitable humor, might save 
us from ourselves. Former Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis had Kaw blood in his veins, 
and one could cite many other examples 
of Indians who have gone down in his- 
tory as outstanding Americans. 

I wish to say something about the 
Indians in the first World War. It 
should be remembered that the Indians 
at that time were not subject to military 
service, although they were registered 
under the draft law. By an act of No- 
vember 6, 1919, Indians who had served 
during the war were declared eligible for 
citizenship. All Indians born within the 
territorial limits of the United States 
were declared citizens by the act of Con- 
gress of June 21, 1924. 

The number of Indians registered in 
the first registration, June 5, 1917, the 
second registration of June 5 to August 
24, 1918, and the third registration, Sep- 
tember 12, 1918, totaled 17,513. The sec- 
ond report of the provost marshal gen- 
eral to the Secretary of War, 1918, states: 
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It is beyond doubt that many Indians vol- 
untarily registered who were not bound to 
do s0. 


Also many of the Indians inducted into 
service—the total given in this report 
was 6,509—were probably noncitizens, 
The report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1918—dated September 30, 
1918—estimates that over 8,000 Indians 
entered some branch of the military 
service. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs stated that out of this number 
approximately 6,500 are in the Army, 
1,000 in the Navy, and 500 in other mili- 
tary work. It is also significant that 
fully 6,000 of these entered by enlistment. 
Moreover, it should go into the record 
that many Indians from our northern 
reservations enrolled in Canadian mili- 
tary organizations before the declaration 
of war by the United States. Their let- 
ters from cantonments or abroad are full 
of interest and in unpretentious lan- 
guage sound a note of steadfast courage, 
optimism, and a broadening view of the 
great events in which they mingle. Con- 
sidering the large number of old and 
infirm Indians and others not acceptable 
under the draft, leaving about 33,000 of 
military eligibility—including nonciti- 
zens, of course—their representation of 
8,000 in camp and actual warfare fur- 
nishes a ratio to population unsurpassed 
and unequalled by any other race or 
nation, 

According to the 1918 report of the 
provost marshal general, only 228 Indians 
claimed deferment prior to September 11, 
1918. On the basis of the figures cited— 

It will be seen that the ratio of Indians 
claiming deferment was negligible as com- 
pared with the average for all registrants; 
and that the ratio of Indian registrants in- 
ducted was more than twice as high as the 
average for all registrants. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
his 1918 report stated: 

I reluctantly withhold a detailed account 
of the many instances of tribal and personal 
patriotism and of individual valor and 
achievement by our Indian soldiers in the 
service of both Canada and the United States 
that came to my attention during the year, 
for no record here would seem fittingly im- 
partial that did not include the hundreds of 
noteworthy and authenticated incidents on 
the reservation, in the camps, and in France 
that have been almost daily recounted in the 
public prints. The complete story would be 
a voluminous narration of scenes, episodes, 
eloquent appeal, stirring action, and glorious 
sacrifice that might better be written into a 
deathless epic by some master poet born out 
of the heroic travail of a world-embattled 
era, 


President Coolidge sent magnificently 
engraved certificates to 207 jurisdictions 
from which Indians went to the World 
War, expressing the thanks of the Nation 
for their unswerving loyalty and patriot- 
ism, the splendid service rendered and 
the willing sacrifices made. 

Many Indians rendered distinguished 
service and received awards. No accu- 
rate figures are available, but the Indian 
Office at one time had records of 321 
casualties, 262 wounded, 54 decorated, 64 
officers, 1 surgeon, and 14 young women 
nurses among the Indians who served in 
the World War. 

Some years ago, the Indian Office re- 
ported that Indians served as Officers, 
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privates, sailors, marines, clergymen, 
nurses, and in the air; and in America, 
Europe, Siberia, and the Philippines. In- 
dians were very much at home in Army 
life. Those who had attended schools 
were accustomed to marching, drilling, 
atheltics, music, games, and so forth, 
They were good drivers of motorized ve- 
hicles, having been well trained in auto- 
mobile factories, and they spoke and 
wrote English. It was found that mes- 
sages sent in Indian dialects could not be 
decoded by the Germans, and Indian sig- 
nallers proved of great value to the Amer- 
ican Army. 

Indians raised important food crops 
during the war and subscribed $25,000,000 
for Liberty Bonds. They also cooperated 
with the Red Cross and other agencies to 
acquire war relief funds. Otis Leader, 
Choctaw, was selected as the typical 
American soldier and his portrait hangs 
in the French Federal Building of Paris. 

The mightiest representatives of the 
most important nations of the world 
were shown no greater honor at the cere- 
monies of the entombment of the Un- 
known Soldier than were the Indians. 

I wish to quote from the Associated 
Press: 

A plain soldier, unknown but weighted 
with honors as perhaps no American before 
him because he died for the flag in France, 
lay tonight in a place where only martyred 
Presidents Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, 
have slept in death. 


We know not whether that body is 
white, red, or colored—neither does it 
make any difference. 


Marshal Foch and his staff came in with all 
his war medals across his breast. General Jac- 
ques, the Belgian chief, also came and the 
two strolled about the marble colonnade be- 
hind their boxes exchanging greetings. Gen- 
eral Diaz of Italy joined them. Together the 
three moved with the Japanese Mission to 
the place where the body lay. 

Ambassador Geddes, in full British diplo- 
matic uniform, brought flower offerings for 
the dead from England’s King, with a guard 
of British officers. 

Chief Plenty Coups, of the Crow Indians, 
attired in full war regalia, feathered bonnet, 
furs and skins of variegated colors, was 
seated on the platform, joining the group of 
distinguished military leaders from Europe. 
Thus the uniform of the first Americans took 
its place with those of its Allied Powers in 
the last war. A group of Indian braves ap- 
peared in the audience, tiptoeing in their 
beaded moccasins down the aisle to their 
seats. 

The simple words of the burial ritual were 
said by Bishop Brent; flowers from war 
mothers of America and England were laid 
in place. 

For the Indians of America, Chief Plenty 
Coups came to call upon. the Great Spirit of 
the Red Men with gesture and chant and 
tribal tongue that the dead should not have 
died in vain; that war might end; peace be 
purchased by such blood as this. Upon the 
casket he laid the coup stick of his tribal 
office and the feathered war bonnet from 
his own head, Then the casket, with its 
weight of honors, was lowered into the crypt. 


Speaking parenthetically, Chief Plenty 
Coups was selected by the Government 
as the chief of all chiefs to represent the 
Indians at the ceremonies incident to 
the entombment of the Unknown Soldier. 

For nearly 300 years the people of the 
United States dealt with the Indians on 


the assumption that they were a dying 
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race, From the beginning we took away 
their best lands. We broke treaties and 
promises. But we could not break their 
spirit. Those who know Indians today 
know that they are human beings like 
ourselves, with all the same powers and 
potentialities. Today there are 361,000 
Indians in the United States, and the 
Indian population is increasing at almost 
twice the rate of the whole population. 

Can we not still learn from this great 
and ancient people if we but pause and 
take the time? I wish at this time to 
quote from the Indian creed: 


He believed in the unseen spirits; he ac- 
cepted the idea of one supreme spirit who 
was everywhere all the time, whose help was 
needed continually, and might be secured by 
prayer and sacrifice, 

He believed in the immortality of the soul, 
and that its future condition was to be de- 
termined by its behavior in this life. 

He reverenced his body as the sacred temple 
of his spirit; and believed it his duty in all 
ways to perfect his body, that his earthly 
record might be the better, 

He believed in the subjection of the body 
by fasting whenever it seemed necessary for 
the absolute domination of the spirit, as 
when in some crisis that spirit felt the need 
for better insight. 

He believed in reverence for his parents; 
and in old age supported them, even as he 
expected his children to support him. 

He believed in cleanliness of hody. 

He believed in purity of morals. 

He believed in beautifying all things in his 
life. He had a song for every occasion—a 
beautiful prayer for every stress. His gar- 
ments were made beautiful with painted 
patterns, feathers, and quill work. He had 
dances for every fireside. He has led the 
world in the making of beautiful baskets, 
blankets, and canoes; while the decorations 
he put in lodges, weapons, cloths, dishes, and 
dwellings, beds, cradles, or grave boards were 
among the countless evidences of his pleasure 
in the beautiful as he understood it. 

He believed in the simple life. He held, 
first, that land belonged to the tribe, not to 
the individual; next, that the accumulation 
of property was the beginning of greed that 
grew into monstrous crime. 

He believed in peace and the sacred obliga- 
tions of hospitality. 

He believed that the noblest of virtues was 
courage, and that, above all other qualities, 
he worshiped and prayed for. So also he 
believed that the most shameful of crimes 
was being afraid. 

He believed that he should so live his life 
that the fear of death could never enter into 
his heart; that when the last call came he 
should put on the paint and honors of a 
hero going home, then sing his death song 
and meet the end of physical life in triumph. 


How has the Government treated the 
Indians? 

In his official report of 1878, General 
Sheridan summed it up in a paragraph: 


The Government made treaties, gave pres- 
ents, made promises, none of which were 
honestly fulfilled. We took away their coun- 
try and their means of support, broke up 
their mode of living, their habits of life, in- 
troduced disease and decay among them, and 
it was for this and against this they made 
war. 


My colleagues, has not the time arrived 
for the removal of the statuary group 
known as The Rescue, which is an 
atrocious distortation of the facts of 
American history and which is an insult 
to the great race of people which has 
made such valuable contributions not 
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only to American civilization but to the 
culture and economy of the whole world. 

While I am speaking of the American 
Indian I want to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House a bill which I 
introduced providing for the creation of 
an Indian Claims Commission empow- 
ered to air and determine the claims of 
all Indians. This same bill has been 
heretofore introduced by Senator THomas 
in the Senate. Its purpose and provi- 
sions are in accordance with the pledge 
given the American Indian by the Demo- 
cratic Party in convention assembled, in 
Chicago, in 1940. I quote: 

We favor and pledge the enactment of 
legislation creating an Indian Claims Com- 
mission for the special purpose of entertain- 
ing and investigating claims presented by 
Indian groups, bands, and tribes in order 
that our Indian citizens may have their 
claims against the Government considered, 
adjusted, and finally settled at the earliest 
possible date. 

I take pleasure in quoting also from 
the Republican platform adopted at its 
convention in Philadelphia the same 
year: 

We pledge an immediate and final settle- 
ment of all Indian claims between the Gov- 
ernment and the Indian citizenship of the 
Nation. 


Let us now see whether our two great 
major parties meant what they said 
when they gave these pledges to the In- 
dian people or whether it was just 
“campaign oratory” to get the Indian 
vote. 

In conclusion, my colleagues, let us do 
the just and honorable thing by this 
great class of people by passing these two 
resolutions. [Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. YOUNGDAHL, for 4 days, on 
account of funeral of his secretary. 

To Mrs. Norton, for an indefinite pe- 
riod, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Sanvers, for 10 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs may be permitted 
to sit during the remainder of the week 
while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House Military 
Affairs Committee may sit during the 
sessions of the House this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
3 bills of the House of the following 

ies: 
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H. R. 538. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; 

H.R.3860. An act for the relief of the 
Convertible Door Manufacturing Co.; and 

H. R. 4146. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 
period of 2 years, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on the following dates present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On April 4, 1941: 

H. R. 2788. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4124. An act making deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for other purposes. 

On April 9, 1941: 

H. R. 588. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
lighthouse reservation, Biloxi, Miss., to the 
city of Biloxi; 

H. R. 3860. An act for the relief of the Con- 
vertible Door Manufacturing Co.; and 

H. R. 4146. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 for a 
period of 2 years, and for other purposes. 


THE LATE SENATOR MORRIS SHEPPARD 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following resolution, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 174 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Morris 
SHEPPARD, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
House do now adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and ac- 
cordingly (at 1 o’clock and 24 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


The Committee on Naval Affairs will 
hold hearings on Tuesday, April 15, 1941, 
at 10: 30 a. m., on H. R. 4139. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Tuesday, April 15, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on House Joint Resolutions 32, 73, and 
123 (identical resolutions), relating to 
payment of royalties for use abroad of 
American patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, secret formulas, and processes. 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 
8 of the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, 
as amended, so as to preserve the rights 
of authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes, 
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Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previously sched- 
uled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have been 
postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 1941, 
and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 10 a. m. 
each day. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 
10 a. m., on H. R. 4088, to authorize the 
United States Maritime Commission to 
charter and purchase available vessels of 
domestic and foreign registry and to pro- 
vide necessary insurance and reinsurance 
for such vessels and their operations. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 
10 a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, new House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule MV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


398. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting draft of a proposed bill to 
exempt Philippine articles shipped from the 
Philippine Islands to Guam from the Philip- 
pine export tax in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

399. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting copies of laws 
enacted by the municipal councils in the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

400. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting report relating to divisions of 
awards for aircraft, aircraft parts, and acces- 
sories therefor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

401. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting draft of a 
proposed bill to authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quitclaim 
deed title to certain lands of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility, Dayton, Ohio, to the 
county of Montgomery, State of Ohio, for 
highway widening purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

402. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St, John on February 26, 1941, 
petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to permit all internal-revenue taxes collected 
on liquors and articles arriving from the 
Virgin Islands into the United States to be 
credited to the municipal treasuries of the 
government of the Virgin Islands; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

403. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting report of division of awards for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories 
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therefor; 
Affairs. 

404. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting copies of legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. Croix, 
V. I.; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

405. A letter from the president, Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting draft of a proposed bill to give additional 
powers to the Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

406. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting draft of a proposed 
bill authorizing a reduction in the course of 
instruction at the Naval Academy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

407. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting recommendation of the Attor- 
ney General with regards to the suit insti- 
tuted by the United States Government with 
regards to removing the cloud on the title of 
approximately 2,900,000 acres of land claimed 
by the Northern Pacific Railway Co.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

408. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting draft of a 
proposed bill to authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer certain lands; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

409. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to convey to the 
Territory of Hawaii certain lands on the 
island of Oahu, Territory of Hawail; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

410. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to sell and convey 
to the Honolulu Plantation Co. certain Gov- 
ernment-owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

411. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the appro- 
priation for refugee relief for the fiscal year 
1941 (H. Doc. No. 169); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

412. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting 33 sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations, total- 
ing $728,767,000, for the military activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, together with 4 proposed 
provisions of appropriation language (H. Doc. 
No. 165); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

413. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1941, amounting 
to $500,000 (H. Doc. No. 168); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

414. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, to remain 
available until expended, in the amount of 
$1,000,000, for the Veterans’ Administration, 
for hospital and domiciliary facilities (H. Doc. 
No. 171); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

415. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriation for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee (H. Doc. No. 173); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

416, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision making available $580,000 to the 
Secretary of Agriculture from funds appro- 
priated by the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1941, under the heading “Water 
conservation and utility projects” (H. Doc. 
No. 174); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


to the Committee on Military 
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417. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1941, in the amount 
of $30,000, for the Veterans’ Administration 
for printing and binding (H. Doc. No. 167); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

418. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
legislative establishment, Government Print- 
ing Office, for the fiscal year 1941, amounting 
to $1,130,000 (H. Doc. No. 172); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4173) granting a pension to 
Grace McGrath, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 4335. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to provide for the 
payment to States of an average of $15 per 
month per capita for all recipients of old-age 
assistance, under the several State plans, who 
are 65 years of age or older and not inmates 
of a public institution; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JACKSON: L 

H. R. 4336. A bill to accept the cession by 
the State of Washington of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the lands embraced within the 
Olympic National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4337 (by request). A bill to grant per- 
manent and total disability ratings to dis- 
abled men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard suffering from severe 
industrial inadaptability as a result of active 
service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
the Coast Guard; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 4338. A bill to provide for adjust - 
ment of the inactive-duty pay of certain 
transferred and retired members of the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 4339. A bill to create an Indian Claims 
Commission, to provide for the powers, du- 
ties, and functions, thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 4340. A bill to provide for payments 
by the United States to the several States 
with respect to certain Indian lands; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4341. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4342. A bill to authorize blackouts in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 4343. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the Army and Marine Corps by advancing 
first sergeants to the first pay grade and to 
provide the allowances for the first pay grade 
for all Army and Marine Corps first sergeants; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. R. 4344. A bill to amend certain provi- 

sions of the Securities Act of 1933, as amended, 
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the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
the Investment Company Act of 1940, and 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 4345. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of certain property for public use in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 4346. A bill making further provision 
for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 4847. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the North 
Pacific Union Conference Association of 
Seventh-Day Adventists; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 4348. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of public works on the Los Angeles 
River watershed in the interest of flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4349. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled An act to authorize the operation of 
stands in Federal buildings by blind persons, 
to enlarge the economic opportunities of the 
blind, and for other purposes,” approved June 
20, 1936; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 4350. A bill to make the workmen's 
compensation laws of Alaska and Hawaii ap- 
plicable to land and premises of the United 
States in such Territories; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 
H. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution to PS picid 
eee . a ship of Canadian registry be 
erican ports; to the Committee on oe 
— and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the report of the select committee ap- 
pointed to investigate interstate migration; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. Res. 175. Resolution for the considera- 

tion of H. R. 4; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. O'CONNOR: . 

H. Res. 176. Resolution to remove, the Sen- 
ate concurring, the statuary group entitled 
“The Rescue” from the pedestal of the main 
staircase of the National Capitol and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof a fitting statue; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 177. Resolution to create a com- 
mittee to study prices paid for the necessi- 
ties of life; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. Res. 178. Resolution providing expenses 
of conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by. House Resolution 162; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 179. Resolution providing expenses 
of conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 162; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their Senate Joint Me- 
morial No. 8, with reference to proper ob- 
servance in the year of 1943 of the Old Ore- 
gon Trail; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
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consider their Senate Joint Resolutions Nos. 
12 and 13, with reference to more adequate 
system of mine-to-market roads as a part of 
the defense program of the Nation; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Joint Memorial No, 
9, with reference to amendments to the Sccial 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Joint Memorial No. 
18, with reference to the construction of a 
road and bridge; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 18, with reference to educational 
facilities, schoolrooms, equipment, and teach- 
ers for the children of those employed in 
the defense-work program; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their House Resolution No. 176, with 
reference to the social-security program; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Joint Resolution No. 13A, 
with reference to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Joint Resolution No. 5A, with 
reference to public lands; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Joint Resolution No. 29A, 
with reference to dairy products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their resolution dated 
April 4, 1941, with reference to strikes and 
the present emergency; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Assembly Joint Resolution No. 
22, relative to construction of a dam on the 
Stanislaus River; to the Committee on Flood 
Control, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House file No. 4, Resolution 
No. 3, with reference to the American market 
for the American farmer; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their House Joint Memorial No, 
16, with reference to public lands; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
enact a law which will provide for national 
old-age pensions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No, 14, with reference to the naming of 
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one of the new-type heavy cruisers “Hawaii”; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 4351. A bill for the relief of the Me- 
Clellan-Walters Funeral Home; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4352. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma E. Doll; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 4353. A bill for the relief of George 
Harrison Outerbridge; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4354. A bill for the relief of D. H. 

Dantzler; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. GAvAGAN: 

H. R. 4355, A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York to hear and 
determine and render judgment upon the 
claim of Bella Cosgrove; to the Committee on 


By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4356. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement on the retired list of the Army of 
George H. Morgan; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. R. 4357. A bill granting a pension to Orin 

Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. McGRANERY: 

H. R. 4358, A bill for the relief of Anna Jen- 
nings; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 4359. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to cancel patent 
in fee issued to Lizzie Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. PADDOCK: 

H. R. 4360. A bill for the relief of Adolph 
Kluver and Anna Oszter Kluver, his wife: to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. R. 4361. A bill for the relief of John 
Schild and the estate of James Schild; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. R. 4362, A bill for the relief of Max H. 

Dreyer; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


673. By Mr. DEWEY: Petition of Local No. 
1, American Security Union of the United 
States, signed by F. Hughes Johnston, of Chi- 
cago, III., and several hundred constituents of 
the Ninth District, favoring Work Projects 
Administration appropriations; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

674. By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: Resolutions 
of the Rotary Club of Louisiana and Frank- 
lin (La.) Lodge No. 1387, B. P. O. E., on the 
subject of strikes in national-defense plants; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

675. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution adopted 
by South Carolina Oil Jobbers’ Association, 
Columbia, S. C., submitted by S. R. Me- 
Master, of Columbia, S. O.; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

676. Also, senate resolution submitted by 
James Fowles, clerk of the senate, house of 
representatives, Columbia, S. C., endorsing 
the Russell amendment in the National Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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677. Also, concurrent resolution, submitted 
James Fowles, clerk of the senate, house of 
representatives, Columbia, S. C., endorsing 
the farm security program and urging its en- 
largement and continuation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

678. Also, house resolution submitted by 
J. E. Hunter, Jr., clerk of the house of rep- 
resentatives, Columbia, S. C., memorializing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Congress to take such immediate 
action as is necessary to put an end to strik- 
ing; to the Committee on Labor. 

679. Also, resolution submitted by James 
D. Walters, secretary-treasurer, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Columbia, S. C., re- 
questing the Senators and Congressmen 
from the State of South Carolina to spon- 
sor, endorse, and/or support such legislation 
in Congress as will prevent the stoppage of 
industrial production throughout our Na- 
tion; and that congressional action be taken 
immediately to prevent subversive activities 
throughout our Nation as effectively as may 
be possible; to the Committee on Rules. 

680. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Resolution of Divi- 
sion No. 2 of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, requesting favorable consideration by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of House 
Resolution 150 and passage of said resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

681. By Mr. IZAC: Petition of the execu- 
tive committee of the San Diego, Calif., 
branch of the National Women’s Party, 
Josephine Irving, Mary Riling, Cora Babbit 
Johnson, Irene Thuli, Ella Robbins, Bessie 
Bretz, Irene Clark, and Emily N. Ziegler, sec- 
retary, requesting that their views in favor 
of the equal rights amendment be read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, and that, ac- 
cordingly, immediate and favorable action 
be teken thereon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

682. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Sen- 
ate and the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia, requesting the President and the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation proposed by Senate bill 710, as speed- 
ily as possible; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

683. Also, petition of the Senate and the 
Assembly of the State of California, request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
replace the $35,000,000 reduction in appro- 
priations for the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration with provision that this fund be 
allocated to fruit crops adversely affected 
by loss of foreign markets, and that the ap- 
propriation be increased by another $100,- 
000,000 for the specific expansion of the 
stamp plan, so that the underprivileged two- 
thirds of the Nation unable to afford ade- 
quate diets can be assisted by the Federal 
Government to the point of absorbing other- 
wise unabsorbable surpluses of fresh, canned, 
and dried fruits; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

684, Also, petition of the Carl H. Kren Post, 
No. 1123, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, requesting all Senators 
and Representatives from the State of Cali- 
fornia to assist in the amendment of the 
Selective Service Act so that ex-members of 
the Navy and/or the Marine Corps may be 
granted such equal deferment as the Army 
and to begin any action necessary with refer- 
ende to deferment in connection with the 
Selective Training and Service Act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

685. Also, petition of the Legislature of the 
State of California, requesting the Congress 
of the United States and the President of the 
United States to enact such legislation or to 
take such other steps as may be necessary to 
provide that meat and meat products in- 
spected and passed under the California meat 
inspection law may be sold to and purchased 
by the United States and its agencies on the 
same footing as meat and meat products pro- 
duced under Federal inspection; to the Com- 
mictee on Agriculture. 
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686. Also, petition of the Assembly of the 
California Legislature, respectfully memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to construct a dam on the 
upper reaches of the Stanislaus River in 
order to retain the usual annual excess flow 
of water of the Stanislaus River and protect 
the delta islands in the San Joaquin River 
below Stockton, Calif., which will be used for 
large armed forces due to the defense emer- 
gency; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

687. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
the Forty-eighth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, urging the Congress of the 
United States and the Federal Bureau of 
Roads to liberalize the regulations governing 
the allocation of Federal funds to the various 
States for the purpose of building farm-to- 
market roads and to particularly liberalize 
the rules limiting the highways upon which 
such funds can be expended for the improve- 
ment thereof, and that the various States 
through the appropriate authority created by 
them for that purpose anc in Iowa particu- 
larly, the State highway commission, rather 
than the Federal Bureau of Roads, be given 
more authority to supervise the expenditure 
of such funds as may be allocated to a 
given State for the construction of farm-to- 
market roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

688. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
United Irish-American Association of West- 
chester County, N. Y., heartily endorsing 
House bill 1796, designating the Friday before 
Easter, in each year, as a legal holiday, and 
urging its passage and enactment into law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

689. By Mr. VAN ZANDT: Petition of Rev. 
Albert Allen Bird and members of the Pen- 
field Presbyterian Church, Penfield, Pa., urg- 
ing the safeguarding of the morals of the 
young men inducted into military service; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

690. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Woodbury, N. J., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to addi- 
tional hospital facilities for veterans within 
the State of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

691. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of Rensselaer County, N. Y., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to House bill 2245, concerning a vet- 
erans’ hospital in the Twenty-ninth Congres- 
sional District; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

692, Also, petition of the Scranton Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, Scran- 
ton, Pa., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to labor and na- 
tional defense; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

693. Also, petition of Edmond C. Fletcher, 
of Washington, D. C., petitioning considera- 
tion of his petition with reference to the 
impeachment of the Honorable D. Lawrence 
Groner, Chief Justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

694. Also, petition of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to labor and national 
defense; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

695. Also, petition of the Fort Worth Build- 
ing Trades Council, Fort Worth, Tex., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to labor and national defense; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

696. Also, petition of the Green Bay Build- 
ing and Construction Trades, Green Bay, Wis., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to labor and national defense; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

697. Also, petition of the executive commit- 
tee of the Slovak League of America, Lu- 
zerne, Pa., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to an address on 
the international situation made by President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, as well as his address 
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in the House of Congress on the state of the 
Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

698. Also, petition of the Texas Dental Col- 
lege, Houston, Tex., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to Se- 
lective Training and Service Act and national 
defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

699. Also, petition of the Southern Traffic 
League, Nashville, Tenn., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
the St. Lawrence power and waterway project; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

700. Also, petition of Wesley K. Wiker, heir 
of M. R. Wiker, Niobrara County, Wyo., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to mining claims situated in 
Niobrara County, Wyo.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, APRIL 15, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou, who art the author of peace 
and lover of concord, in knowledge of 
whom standeth our eternal life, whose 
service is perfect freedom: Help us to 
show the reality of our prayers by our en- 
deavor to realize them. Let not the 
power of any habit grow too strong for 
us; but do Thou deliver us from bondage 
to our former ways by adjusting us to the 
means of grace and instruction which 
Thou hast placed before us. 

Above all, make us ready and anxious 
to serve. Direct us in thought and feel- 
ing, that harmony and not dissonance 
may characterize the response of our 
lives to the pleadings of mankind for 
peace. Teach us how to be fully and 
heartily in the world, yet not of it; how 
to keep ourselves allied and responsive to 
the Infinite, while yet no touch of mun- 
dane sympathy is lost. 

Finally, do Thou gird us for the battle 
in behalf of truth and righteousness, en- 
abling us to feel the sorrows and the bur- 
dens of humanity without losing aught 
of the joy of service in Thy kingdom. 
We ask it in the name and for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 14, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. - 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
ing clerks, communicated to the Senate 
the resolutions of the House adopted as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. Morris 
Sheppard, late a Senator from the State 
of Texas, and transmitted the resolutions 
of the House thereon. 

The message announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H.R. 4057. An act to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for the 
Freedmen's Hospital and to provide for the 
administration of such gifts; 

H. R. 4983. An act to enlarge the powers of 
the property clerk of the Police Department 
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of the District of Columbia to dispose of 
property coming into his possession; 

H. R. 4131. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, as amended; 

H.R. 4221. An act for the relief of Charlotte 
E. Hunter; and 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Federal Security Administrator to permit 
the American Red Cross to construct needed 
recreational buildings on the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital reservation. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CONTRACTS UNDER NATIONAL-DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Hatcx] a member of the special 
committee to investigate the national- 
defense program, in place of the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], resigned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to divisions 
of awards of certain quantity contracts for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories there- 
for entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


LEGISLATION BY THE COUNCIL OF ST. 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN, V. I. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of amendments adopted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


TRENT TRUST CO., LTD., ET AL., v. THE 
UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 46) 


A letter from the Chief Clerk of the United 
States Court of Claims, transmitting, pur- 
suant to resolution of the Senate, a certified 
copy of the special findings of fact, conclu- 
non of law and opinion, rendered by the Court 
of Claims February 3, 1941, in re Trent Trust 
Company, Ltd., et al., v. The United States, 
Congressional No. 17747 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or pre- 
sented by Senators, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the forestry section, Asso- 
ciation of Southern Agricultural Workers, at 
Atlanta, Ga., favoring the amendment of 
existing law so as to extend Federal coop- 
eration only to those States in which forestry 
work is in charge of competent technically 
trained men, graduates of recognized schools 
of forestry; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Resolutions of the building- and construc- 
tion-trades department, American Federation 
of Labor, and the Alliance of Building Trades, 
of Tulsa, Okla., pledging that there will be 
no stoppage of work on account of jurisdic- 
tional disputes between any of the building 
and construction trades on any building or 
construction project essential to the speedy 
and successful completion of the national- 
defense program; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Resolutions of the building- and construc- 
tion-trades department, American Federation 
of Labor, and the Alliance of Building Trades, 
of Tulsa, Okla., stating that, under employers 
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who are recognized as being fair to organized 
labor, when any or all of the building- and 
construction-trades organizations are unable 
to supply a full force of bullding-trades men 
to man defense projects, every crganization 
affiliated with such labor organizations agrees 
that a union employer shall be privileged to 
employ others than members of the building 
and construction trades affiliated with such 
labor unions until such time as the labor 
organizations so affiliated can replace non- 
union men with members of their organiza- 
tions, or until such nonunion men are re- 
quested to become members of the respective 
unions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A resolution of the Camden, N. J., Indus- 
trial Traffic Club, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation for the construction 
of the St. Lawrence River development; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 14 


“Relative to memorializing Congress to allo- 
cate funds in surplus marketing budget for 
1942 to California fruit growers because of 
loss of normal export markets due to the 
war 


“Whereas the fruit industry of the United 

States, including growing, processing, and 
„ has become concentrated in the 

State of California, which produces 40 percent 
of the fruit crop of the Nation, although only 
5 percent of the country’s people live here; 
and 

“Whereas California fruit growers are de- 
pendent on national and foreign markets to 
gain a living from these crops; and 

“Whereas 18 percent of California fruit pro- 
duction normally goes into export with cer- 
tain specialty crops showing an extremely 
high percentage; hardy pears, 90 percent; 
prunes and apricots, 40 percent; raisins and 
canned pears, 30 percent; and 

“Whereas this foreign market has been al- 
most completely cut off by the European war 
and home markets are unable to absorb the 
huge surpluses of these special crops which 
growers produce each year; and 

“Whereas this situation constitutes a grave 
danger to owners of the 235,000 acres of 
orchards which have been developed over 
long years to provide the 1,000,000 tons of 
fresh, canned, and dried fruit normally going 
into export; and 

“Whereas the families of these thousands of 
growers, their employees, workers engaged in 
canning, processing, transporting, and ware- 
housing these crops are also adversely affected 
and with them the merchants and profes- 
sional groups in their respective communi- 
ties; and 

“Whereas the House of Representatives, 
over the protests of members of the California 
delegation, saw fit to reduce the Budget for 
the year 1942 for disposal of surplus com- 
modities by $35,000,000, providing a total of 
only $200,000,000, compared with over $235,- 
000,000 for this department in 1941; and 

“Whereas the agricultural appropriation 
bill is now before the Senate of the United 
States for consideration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to replace the $35,000,000 reduction in 
appropriations for the Surplus Marketing 

Administration with provision that this fund 
be allocated to fruit crops adversely affected 
by loss of foreign markets; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the above appropriation be 
increased by another $100,000,000 for the spe- 
cific expansion of the stamp plan, so that the 
underprivileged two-thirds of the Nation un- 
able to afford adequate diets can be assisted 
by the Federal Government to the point of 
absorbing otherwise unabsorbable surpluses 
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of fresh, canned, and dried fruits; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
each of the Senators and Congressmen from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, and that the Senators and Congress- 
men from California in the Congress of the 
United States are respectfully urged to sup- 
port the legislation herein outlined.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 13 


“Memorializing the President and Congress to 
enact legislation proposed by United States 
Senate bill 710, providing a basis of recovery 
for claims of California Indians based on 
early treaty arrangement 


“Whereas the Indian occupants of Califor- 
nia by various treaties ceded their tribal lands 
to the Federal Government in return for 
1 agreements that were never fulfilled; 
an 


“Whereas there has been introduced in 
the Senate of the United States by Hon, 
SHERIDAN Downey a bill a known as S. 710, 
which provides for an equitable basis for com- 
pensation to the California Indians for the 
lands that were taken from them without 
compensation; and 

“Whereas all the prospective Indian re- 
cipients of such consideration have expressed 
their approval of the basis of recovery pro- 
vided in said bill S. 710; and 

“Whereas said bill leaves the handling of 
the claims of said Indians in the United States 
Court of Claims, in the hands of the at- 
torney general of California in accordance 
with enactments of our State legislature to 
that effect; and 

“Whereas Attorney General Warren accept - 
ed said authorization as a part of his official 
duties and now has deputies of his office work- 
ing earnestly in behalf of securing recovery 
for said Indians as speedily as possible to the 
best interests of said Indians of California 
and to the best interests of the State of Cali- 
fornia; and 

“Whereas the enactment of said bill will be 
a forward step toward the economic rehabili- 
tation of Indian citizens of California who 
have not had quite an equal chance with 
other citizens of California; and 

“Whereas such legislation would redound to 
the honor of our State and our Nation and 
to the benefit of society in general: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California does 
hereby respectfully urge the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
the legislation proposed by S. 710 as speedily 
as possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the conduct of such litiga- 
tion as shall be authorized by said bill, 8. 710, 
be left in charge of the attorney general of 
California in justice to said Indians of Cali- 
fornia, who in justice to them should not be 
charged with the usual heavy expense of such 
litigation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the Secretary of the Senate to the 
President of the United States, the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the chairmen of 
the Committees on Indian Affairs in the Sen- 
ate and in the House of Representatives and 
to each Senator and each Member of the 
House of Representatives from California in 
the Congress of the United States and that 
such Senators and Representatives from Cali- 
fornia be and are respectfully urged to sup- 
port such legislation.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Resolution 3 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to sta- 
bilize prices on farm products 


“Whereas widespread dissatisfaction exists 
among the producers of farm commodities in 
Minnesota and neighboring States relative to 
the losses incurred in ordinary farm oper- 
ations; and 

“Whereas the American farmer is forced to 
sell the major portion of what he produces 
on a world market and purchase all of his 
necessities on a highly protected stabilized 
domestic market; and 

“Whereas the spread between the value of 
the commodities the farmer sells and those 
he buys places him at a serious disadvantage 
in the market places; and 

“Whereas this price disparity has existed 
for over 5 years and promises to continue 
indefinitely and create disaster among agri- 
culturists; and 

“Whereas the prices of agricultural com- 
modities are not on a parity with prices of 
other products and especially with the prices 
of those commodities which the farmer must 
buy; and 

“Whereas the financial returns from the 
farming industry have been such that the 
people engaged in that industry are practi- 
cally bankrupt, demanding immediate dras- 
tic action; and 

“Whereas the farmers are the largest buy- 
ers of commercial products in the Nation 
and a return of their purchasing power is 
essential before we can have any general and 
lasting return of prosperity; and 

“Whereas in view of the price-fixing oppor- 
tunities given by national legislation to in- 
dustry, and in view of the curtailment of 
farm production; and 

“Whereas to encourage, create, develop, 
and maintain a stable, prosperous, and per- 
manent system of agriculture in the United 
States, it becomes necessary that agriculture 
should enjoy the same protection in price 
stabilization which is enjoyed by industry; 
and 

“Whereas our present economic system 
does not operate to protect the farmer when 
there is an exportable surplus of agricultural 
preducts, thereby resulting in the world 
price being paid on not only the exportable 
surplus of such agricultural products but 
on that consumed domestically as well; and 

“Whereas the existence of an exportable 
surplus of a vitally important food crop is a 
national necessity and from the consumer's 
standpoint nothing could be more danger- 
ous than to create a deficiency in our stable 
food commodities through curtailment of 
production; and 

“Whereas to remove the disparity in prices 
and to guarantee equality to agriculture with 
industry and labor, it is wholly essential and 
absolutely necessary that the American 
farmer should receive a price for commodi- 
ties which he produces which will assure him 
cost of production and in addition thereto 
an amount sufficient to pay taxes, interest, 
debts, and living expenses: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota (the Senate con- 
curring), That Congress of the United States, 
at its present sitting, be, and the same is, 
urgently petitioned and requested to enact 
such legislation as will meet our agricultural 
crisis; that will insure cost of production 
plus an amount sufficient to pay taxes, in- 
terest, debt service, and living expenses; that 
will place agriculture on a parity with those 
engaged in industry; that will retain the 
American market for the American farmer; 
and that will fix an adequate minimum price 
on farmer’s products; be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be presented to the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, to the presiding 
officers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Minnesota in 
the Congress of the United States. 
“Approved April 4, 1941. 
“HAROLD E. STASSEN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 9 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States; to the 
President of the Senate; to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States; and to the 
Honorable Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate 
to Congress for the Territory of Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in regular session as- 
sembled, respectfully represents that— 

“Whereas the Honorable ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Senator from the State of New York, did, on 
August 14, 1940, introduce Senate bill 4269 
in the Senate of the United States, and on 
the same day the Honorable Jonn W. Mo- 
Cormack, Congressman from the State of 
Massachusetts, introduced a like bill in the 
House of Representatives, H. R. 10384, which 
said bills provided for amendments to the 
Social Security Act so as to include employees 
not now covered by said act, and particularly 
extending the provisions thereof to the old- 
age and survivors insurance provisions to 
State and local government employees and 
non-civil-service employees of the Federal 
Government: Now, therefore, 

“We your memorialist, the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska, in fifteenth regular 
session assembled, respectfully endorse the 
principle included in the two bills and prays 
that said Senate bill 4269 be speedily enacted 
into law. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution of the Townsend Club of Wel- 
born, Kans., favoring the enactment of pend- 
ing legislation embodying the principles of 
the Townsend recovery plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. f 

A petition of sundry citizens of Marion, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors to 
the members of the land and naval forces of 
the United States and to provide for the sup- 
pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A memorial of sundry citizens, students of 
the Senior High School, of Hagerstown, Md., 
remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for registration of privately 
owned firearms; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Hampstead 
and vicinity, in the State of Maryland, pray- 
ing for the enactment of the bill (S. 860) to 
provide for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the members 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States and to provide for the suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of military camps and 
naval establishments; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A petition of sundry citizens, residents of 
Dickinson County, Mich., praying the amend- 
ment of existing law so that the 30-day lay- 
off period for workers under the W. P. A. 
after 18 months of employment may be abol- 
ished; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

A resolution of the Detroit Chapter, Amer- 
ica First Committee, of Detroit, Mich., pro- 
testing against involvement in the existing 
European war, and also against all acts which 
might invite or provoke an outbreak of hos- 
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tilities; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Resolutions of the Mayor and Common 
Council of the City of Ypsilanti; Muskegon 
Lodge No. 32, Knights of Pythias, of Muske- 
gon; and Council No. 8 of the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America, of Detroit, all in 
the State of Michigan, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the St. 


Lawrence River development; to the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Relations. 
By Mr. WALSH: 

Resolutions of the Board of Aldermen of 
Malden, approved by the Mayor, and the 
City Council of Woburn, both in the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to abolish the 30-day layoff period 
aiter 18 months of employment under the 
oh P. A.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
ions. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Springfield 
and vicinity, in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying that the United States keep out of 
foreign war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Resolutions of the Common Council of the 
City of Everett, approved by the Mayor and 
the City Council of Lawrence, both in the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the prompt 
dispatch of foodstuffs and other necessities 
to the Irish Free State; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Arlington Committee to 
Defend America, of Cambridge, Mass., and vi- 
cinity, favoring the delivery of ships, food, 
and war materials to countries now fighting 
the Axis Powers, even by the use of the 
United States Navy, if necessary, for the 
delivery of such aid; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

A memorial of several citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, remonstrating against 
every step which may lead the United States 
toward involvement in war; to the table, 


ST, LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Associated Industries 
of Alabama, I ask unanimous cgnsent 
to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the board of that 
organization in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas an impartial and exhaustive study 
of the proposed St. Lawrence power and sea- 
way project was made at the request of 
the board of directors of the Associated In- 
dustries of Alabama by a representative com- 
mittee of Mobile citizens, composed of 
executives of industrial, banking, ocean car- 
riers, railroads, terminal operators, and all 
other classes of port interests within the 
port of Mobile for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the effects of the proposed development 
on the State of Alabama and the port of 
Mobile; and 

Whereas a unanimous report of this com- 
mittee’s findings has been submitted to the 
board of directors of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Alabama and has received careful 
study by a subcommittee of the board: and 

Whereas the study made by the Mobile 
committee and that of this board's subcom- 
mittee has disclosed that: 

(1) The proposed St. Lawrence power and 
seaway project would adversely affect the 
port of Mobile in which the State of Alabama 
has made large investments, by diverting ex- 
port and import traffic from existing trade 
routes, 

(2) Any effect of the project on Alabama’s 
major coal industry because of development 
of hydroelectric power would be adverse, 
and any adverse effect on Alabama's coal in- 
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dustry would adversely affect Alabama's rail- 
roads, farmers, cattle growers, dairymen, and 
in fact nearly every citizen of the State of 
Alabama. 

(3) The project would deprive already dis- 
tressed railroads operating in Alabama and 
adjacent States of substantial revenue as re- 
sults of freight to and from the Middle 
West, and now moving through the port of 
Mobile, being diverted to and through the 
Great Lakes ports. 

(4)The project would retard and injure 
Mobile's expanding shipbuilding industry. 

(5) The project would adversely affect the 
Federal Barge Lines, a governmental agency, 
which has an established service on the Mis- 
sissippi River system. 

(6) The project would in no way con- 
tribute to national defense, because the es- 
timated time required for its completion 
would be approximately 6 years. 

(7) The project will involve the needless 
and unwerranted expenditure of several hun- 
dred millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Whereas the board of directors of the As- 
sociated Industries of Alabama concurs in 
the foregoing findings of the committee of 
Mobile citizens and its own subcommittee: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
Associated Industries of Alabama hereby re- 
cords its opposition to the St. Lawrence 
power and seaway project as an unsound 
and unneeded development, which would be 
inimical to the best interests of the port of 
Mobile, the State of Alabama, and the Na- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
which is hereby adopted, be sent to Alabama 
Senators and Congressmen and to other Sen- 
ators of the United States with the earnest 
request that they vote again, as they voted 
overwhelmingly when the subject was orig- 
inally submitted to the Congress, against the 
proposal. 

Unanimously adopted this 13th day of 
March 1941. 


GOOD FRIDAY PETITION FOR BLOCKADE 
VICTIMS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to have printed in the Recorp the Good 
Friday petition for blockade victims 
which the Food for Europe Pilgrimage 
presented to the Department of State on 
April 11. It is a petition of 6,400 persons, 
for transmittal to the British and Ger- 
man Embassies, urging that a way be 
found to allow food ships to pass unmo- 
lested to Holland, Belgium, France, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Poland, and Norway. 
The petition, sponsored by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, was also pre- 
sented to me with the request that I pre- 
sent it to the Senate. The petition was 
brought to Washington by a group of 
about 100 American citizens who walked 
128 miles from Wilmington, Del., as a 
protest against the failure thus far of the 
United States to persuade European bel- 
ligerents to adopt a plan to save from 
famine and pestilence millions of chil- 
dren, mothers, and aged people in the 
occupied lands, such as was successfully 
carried out in Belgium and France 
throughout the last war. 

Among the well-known persons signing 
the petition for themselves, but not as 
representatives of organizations, are the 
following: 

The Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor, Riverside Church, New York City. 

Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman, 
Methodist bishop, St. Paul, Minn, 
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The Right Reverend W. Appleton 
Lawrence, Episcopal bishop of western 
Massachusetts, Springfield, Mass. 

Dean L. A. Weigle, Yale Divinity 
School; president, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Edwin Grant Conklin, biologist, 
Princeton, N. J. 

William Henry Chamberlin, writer, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Very Reverend Bernard Iddings 
Bell, canon of Providence, Providence, 
R. I. 

Prof. Roland H. Bainton, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Albert E. Barnett, Scarritt Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Judge John Beardsley, superior court, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Reverend Charles F. Boss, Jr., sec- 
retary-general, Conference Commission 
on World Peace, Methodist Church, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Prof. Robert L. Calhoun, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

The Reverend Allan Knight Chalmers, 
pastor, Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York City. 

The Reverend Russell E. Clay, pastor, 
Vermont Square Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles. 

The Reverend Albert Buckner Coe, pas- 
tor, First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, III. 

The Reverend Henry H. Crane, pastor, 
Central Methodist Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Prof. Earl Cranston, University of 
Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

Prof. Walter S. Davison, Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York City. 

The Reverend Albert Edward Day, pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church of Pasadena; 
vice president, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

The Reverend Harold E. Fey, field edi- 
tor, the Christian Century, Chicago, III. 

Prof. C. H. Hamlin, Atlantic Christian 
College, Wilson, N. C. 

Prof. George W. Hartmann, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

The Reverend John Haynes Holmes, 
pastor, Community Church, New York 


City. 
The Reverend Allan Hunter, pastor, 
Mount Hollywood Congregational 


Church, Los Angeles, 

The Reverend Harold Jensen, pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash. 

The Reverend E. Stanley Jones, world 
evangelist, New York. 

President Willis H. King, Gannon The- 
ological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prof. Cornelius Kruse, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 

The Reverend John Howland Lathrop, 
pastor, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Kenneth Scott Latourette, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Grace Lindley, former secretary, 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York City. 

Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman, dean, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

The Reverend D. P. MeGeachie, pastor, 
Decatur Presbyterian Church, Decatur, 
Ga. 
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The Reverend Elmore M. McKee, rec- 
tor, St. George’s Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 

The Reverend N. C. McPherson, pastor 
Peachtree Road Methodist Church, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Prof. Ernest Merritt, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Reverend A. J. Muste, executive 
secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
New York City. 

President Albert W. Palmer, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 

The Reverend James Austin Richards, 
pastor, the First Church, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The Reverend Richard Roberts, former 
moderator, United Church of Canada, 
New York City. 

The Reverend John Nevin Sayre, exec- 
utive secretary, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, New York City. 

The Reverend Paul Scherer, pastor, 
Holy Trinity Church, New York City. 

Prof. Vida D. Scudder, professor emeri- 
tus, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Gale Seaman, Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
retired, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Reverend Frederick K. Stamm, 
pastor, Clinton Avenue Community 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. Arthur L. Swift, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York City. 

The Reverend Ernest Fremont Tittle, 
pastor, First Methodist Church, Evans- 
ton, III. 

The Reverend Luke M. White, rector, 
ues Episcopal Church, Montclair, 

Prof. Frank G. Williston, College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Howard Willits, secretary, Y. M. C. A., 
Portland, Oreg. 

The text of the petition reads: 

Whereas 37,000,000 people in Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Finland, Denmark, Poland, and 
Norway are badly in need of food; and 

Whereas no conclusive evidence has been 
produced that shows that the plan which fed 
Belgium and France during the first World 
War cannot be used successfully today; and 

Whereas we in this country have surpluses 
of food: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, do 
hereby petition the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain and Germany to urge upon their 
Governments the finding of a way to allow 
food ships to pass unmolested to the above 
countries as soon as arrangements can be 
made to insure against misuse of rellef food. 


The petition and pilgrimage were or- 
ganized by the Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation. 

John Nevin Sayre, secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, in present- 
ing the pilgrims and the petition of the 
Food for Europe Pilgrimage, made this 
statement: 


On this Good Friday, nearly 2,000 years 
after the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, famine 
and pestilence unnaturally nurtured by man, 
are closing in upon the populaticns of Euro- 
pean countries caught between the mill- 
stones of military occupation and blockade. 
We therefore beg that the Government of the 
United States will use its utmost influence 
to discover promptly a way to end this in- 
human situation. 

We beg that you will do all you can about 
it in the Senate. 

We remember that during the last World 
War Prime Ministers Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau cabled to President Wilson 
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urgently requesting him not to allow a 
threatened discontinuante of civilian feeding 
in German- occupied Belgium and northern 
France and that 10,000,000 persons were fed 
by this work which President Wilson sup- 
ported. 

We are convinced, furthermore, that the 
tonscience of the plain people of America 
today wants our country to send food—cer- 
tainly not guns alone—to Europe. 

These Pilgrims for Humanity have brought 
with them to Washington this petition, sign- 
ers of which include eminent leaders in our 
churches and universities. But the thing 
that has impressed me most as I have read 
each of the two volumes of names signed to 
the petition is that they are indicative of a 
goundswell of conscience against war and all 
its works and of a desire to do the works of 
mercy that is surely stirring in the rank and 
file of the American people. 

Conscience is an intangible but potent 
force once it is thoroughly aroused. It has 
actuated the bearers of this petition to come 
to Washington on foot and in the spirit of 
prayer and penitence to express by their 
words and deeds the cry of perishing multi- 
tudes in Europe who may yet be saved if 
America will listen to Christ’s command, 
“Give ye them to eat.” 


Dr, J. Holmes Smith, of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, gave expression to his 
views as follows: 


The purpose of the food-for-Europe pil- 
has been to demonstrate by symbolic 
action the concern felt by many of our fel- 
low citizens for the plight of the 80,000,000 
men, women, and children of the small coun- 
tries of Europe who are caught between the 
upper and nether millstones of invasion and 
blockade and are therefore menaced by star- 
vation and pestilence. We pilgrims started 
on foot 6 days ago from Wilmington, which 
may be considered the arsenal of the arsenal 
of democracy. We are convinced that if our 
country is preoccupied with armaments to 
the neglect of such humanitarian issues as 
food for Europe she may save her hide but lose 
her soul. 

You, sir, represent a State which is one of 
the many in our fair land which raise sur- 
plus stocks of food. On the way to your 
office we paused in front of the Bureau of 
Surplus Commodities of the Department of 
Agriculture for a few moments of silent 
prayer of penitence and petition, that out of 
our abundance a way might be found to 
duplicate what was done so successfully in 
Belgium in the last war. 

This being Good Friday, we cannot help 
thinking of the millions of innocent victims 
of inyasion and blockade who are being cruci- 
fied on a cross of starvation. 

At your suggestion we have presented to 
the Department of State a petition of some 
6440 names of persons, many of them 
prominent, who feel as we do on this issue 
and urgently request the authorities con- 
cerned to do their utmost to find a way to 
save these people. Other powerful groups 
have done the same. We urge you, sir, to use 
your good offices to the same holy purpose. 


WAR EXPENDITURES AND TAXATION 
(S. DOC. NO. 47) 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
on March 18 I asked the Treasury De- 
partment for a statement showing what 
is being done in other English-speaking 
democracies by way of taxation to main- 
tain national solvency in the face of the 
expenditures of war. Under date of April 
12, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
John L. Sullivan has given me a com- 
prehensive and completely illuminating 
and a highly significant reply. I think 
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the information should be made avail- 
able to the Congress and to the country. 

We in America face the inevitable 
burdens of heavily increased taxation, 
and I mean heavily, and I mean at once, 
if we shail maintain a sound public 
credit, which, in the final analysis, is the 
first line of national defense. Our people 
in this generation have yet to learn that 
there is no such thing as painless or in- 
expensive war or preparation for war, in 
its ghastly and modern technique. It is 
time our people began to face this prob- 
lem in its grim realities, because Con- 
gress, acting upon its responsibility, can- 
not evade or avoid the unpleasant task 
of soon reaching into every American 
pocketbook for new and heavy contribu- 
tions with which partially to meet our 
defense expenditures. Mind you, Mr. 
President, I am speaking only of pre- 
paredness expenditures. If we should 
become an active belligerent, the con- 
templation would multiply in its terrific 
burdens. 

The Treasury report, which I have re- 
ceived today through the courtesy of 
Mr. Sullivan, is, of course, authentic. It 
is a preview, Mr. President, of what we 
ourselves confront. Therefore I shall ask 
that this letter from Mr. Sullivan be 
made a Senate document, but before that 
is done I desire to point out one or two 
high spots for the RECORD. 

I wish to point out from Mr. Sullivan’s 
letter that the British budget, referring 
to the estimates for 1940-41, show reve- 
nues of £1,360,000,000 and expenditures 
of £3,466,000,000. In other words, the 
United Kingdom, even under the present 
pressure of its desperate situation, is 
nearly on a 40-percent pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Mr, Sullivan’s figures for the Austral- 
ian budget, dealing with the estimates 
for 1940-41, show revenues of £151,- 
000,000 and a slight surplus. In other 
words, the Australian Government, in 
spite of its heavy contribution to the war, 
is practically on a complete pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

Mr. Sullivan’s letter shows that the 
Canadian budget, dealing with the esti- 
mates for 1940-41, indicates a revenue of 
about $650,000,000, ordinary expenditures 
of about $1,148,000,000, a deficit of $498,- 
000,000, plus an indeterminate amount 
which may bring the figures of the deficit 
to $700,000,000. In other words, even on 
the latter basis, Canada is practically on 
a 50-percent pay-as-you-go basis. 

So we face the contemplation that the 
United Kingdom, at war, is practically on 
a 40-percent pay-as-you-go basis; Can- 
ada, at war, is on nearly a 50-percent 
pay-as-you-go basis; Australia, at war, is 
on practically a 100-percent pay-as-you- 
go besis; but the United States, Mr. Pres- 
ident, though theoretically at peace, is 
probably not better than on a 20-percent 
pay-as-you-go basis. It is rather difficult 
to make a dependable American estimate 
because our figures are shifting so rapidly 
and our appropriations and authoriza- 
tions are piling up so constantly; but here 
is a preview, I reassert, of the challenge 
which Congress has got to confront in the 
near future and which the American 
people have got to confront by way of 
increased taxation unless we are ready 
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to surrender to national insolvency which 
can destroy every value in the land. 

Let me give one exhibit on the question 
of increased taxation. Mr. Sullivan’s let- 
ter to me shows that, according to the 
latest tax figures available, taking as a 
typical example a married person with 
two children and an income of $5,000, we 
confront the following comparisons: 

In the United States the married per- 
son with two children and an income of 
$5,000 pays a Federal income tax of $75; 
in Australia the person similarly situated 
pays an income tax of $1,052; in Canada, 
$391; in the United Kingdom, $1,196. 

Taking one other typical example—and 
I think it is of some importance, Mr, 
President, that the American people 
should begin to think in the terms of the 
burdens which they have got to carry— 
taking the typical married person with an 
income of $20,000, with two children, such 
a person in the United States pays a 
present income tax of $2,143; in Canada 
he pays $5,982; in the United Kingdom, 
$9,426; and in Australia, $8,548. These 
taxes, however, Mr. President, are only a 
part of the tax burden which is borne by 
these other English-speaking democra- 
cies now engaged in battle. In addition 
to the income tax, the United Kingdom 
has a special national-defense contribu- 
tion, a special excise-profits tax, a pur- 
chase tax, the estate tax has been greatly 
increased, and customs and excise taxes 
have been substantially increased upon 
many commodities. 

Australia not only has the individual 
income tax and the corporate tax but it 
has a special tax upon income derived 
from property; it has company taxes; it 
has supertaxes; it has wartime taxes on 
profits; it has a general sales tax. 

Canada has not only the individual in- 
come tax but also a national-defense 
tax, a corporation income tax, an excess- 
profits tax, a sales tax, and excise duties 
and taxes which have been substantially 
increased upon practically all so-called 
luxuries. 

Mr. President, I think this letter from 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Sul- 
livan is a very important exhibit. I re- 
peat, it shows the American people by 
way of a preview what they must expect 
to pay into the Treasury of the United 
States without much further delay if we 
are to maintain the national solvency, 
and it shows the Congress of the United 
States what its duty inevitably will be in 
terms of tax responsibility. 

I ask that Mr. Sullivan’s letter be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING OF- 

FICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION AND 

CIVILIAN SUPPLY 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Record an Executive order issued by 
the President on April 11 establishing 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply in the Executive Office 
of the President and defining its func- 
tions and duties. 

It seems to me that this Executive 
order is in fact an act of legislation 
made without any authority that 1 can 
find in the statutes. I desire to read to 
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the Senate for a moment part of the 
order, authorizing the Director to— 

Determine and publish, after proper in- 
vestigation, such maximum prices, commis- 
sions, margins, fees, charges, or other ele- 
ments of cost or price of materials or com- 
modities as the Administrator may from 
time to time deem fair and reasonable; and 
take all lawful and appropriate steps to 
facilitate their observance. 


That purports at least to give the Ad- 
ministrator power to fix the price of any 
commodity, of any article, manufactured 
or otherwise, in the United States with- 
out any authority that I know of from 
Congress. We debated for many months 
the question whether we should permit 
someone to fix the price of coal, and gave 
that power. Certainly the authority to 
fix prices can be given only by legisla- 
tion; and there is nothing in this order 
which indicates any authority to enforce 
the regulation of prices. 

I may say that I think price-fixing 
measures are necessary. To prevent in- 
flation I think it will be desirable to fix 
prices in order to hold prices down; but 
if that is done it should be done after 
proper legislation by Congress, consid- 
ering all the things that should be taken 
into consideration, and it should not be 
done by Executive order. If, under the 
present status of affairs, the President 
of the United States may fix prices and 
margins and practices in every industry 
in the United States, then I say Congress 
may just as well go home. If the Presi- 
dent has that power, he has every other 
power that he chooses to exercise 
through Executive order. 

I ask that this order be incorporated 
in the Recorp in order that Congress 
may see legislation that is going on in 
this country, in a matter in which legis- 
lation is not authorized, by persons who 
are not authorized to enact laws. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The order is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


ESTABLISHING THE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND CIVILIAN SUPPLY IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND DEFINING 
ITS FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES 
By virtue of the authority vested in me 

by the Constitution and the statutes, and 
in order to define further the functions and 
duties of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment with respect to the national emergency 
as declared by the President on September 8, 
1939, for the purpose of avoiding profiteering 
and unwarranted price rises, and of facilitat- 
ing an adequate supply and the equitable 
distribution of materials and commodities for 
civilian use, and finding that the stabilization 
of prices is in the interest of national de- 
fense and that this order is necessary to 
increase the efficiency of the defense pro- 
gram, it is hereby ordered: 

1. There shall be in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management of the Executive Office 
of the President an Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply, at the head of 
which shall be an Administrator appointed 
by the President. The Administrator shall 
receive compensation at such rate as the 
President shall determine and, in addition, 
shall be entitled to actual and necessary 
transportation, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses incidental to the performance of his 
duties. 

2. Subject to such policies, regulations, 
and directions as the President may from 
time to time prescribe, and with such advice 
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and assistance as may be necessary from the 
other departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and utilizing the services 
and facilities of such other departments and 
agencies to the fullest extent compatible with 
efficiency, the Administrator shall: 

a. Take all lawful steps necessary or ap- 
propriate in order (1) to prevent price spirai- 
ing, rising costs of living, profiteering, and 
inflation resulting from market conditions 
caused by the diversion of large segments 
of the Nation’s resources to the defense 
program, by interruptions to normal sources 
of supply. or by other influences growing out 
of the emergency; (2) to prevent speculative 
accumulation, withholding, and hoarding 
of materials and commodities; (3) to stimu- 
late provision of the necessary supply of ma- 
terials and commodities required for civilian 
use, in such manner as not to conflict with 
the requirements of the War, Navy, and other 
departments and agencies of the Government, 
and of foreign governments, for materials, 
articles, and equipment needed for defense 
(such requirements are hereinafter referred to 
as “military defense needs”); and (4) after 
the satisfaction of military defense needs, to 
provide, through the determination of poli- 
cies and the formulation of plans and pro- 
grams, for the equitable distribution of the 
residual supply of such materials and com- 
modities among competing civilian demands, 

b. Make studies of the Nation's civilian 
requirements for materials and commodities, 
the supply of goods and services, the status 
and trend of prices and factors thereof, and 
the impact of the defense program upon 
civilian living standards; exercise the powers 
of the President in requesting such studies 
pursuant to section 336 (a) of title III of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (title 19, U. S. C., sec, 1336 
(a)); and conduct such investigations, hold 
such hearings, and obtain such reports as 
may be necessary or desirable to carry out 
this order. 

c. Determine and publish, after proper in- 
vestigation, such maximum prices, commis- 
sions, margins, fees, charges, or other ele- 
ments of cost or price of materials or com- 
modities as the Administrator may from time 
to time deem fair and reasonable; and take 
all lawful and appropriate steps to facilitate 
their observance. 

d. Advise and make recommendations to 
other departments and agencies, whenever the 
Administrator deems it appropriate, in re- 
spect to the purchase or acquisition of ma- 
terials and commodities by the Government, 
the prices to be paid therefor, and in respect 
to such of their other activities as may affect 
the price of materials and commodities. 

e. Inform the Office of Production Manage- 
ment of the amount, character, and relative 
importance of materials and commodities 
needed for civilian use; and advise and con- 
sult with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment with reference to its procurement, pro- 
duction planning, priority, and other actions 
the effect of which may be to diminish the 
supply of materials and commodities available 
for civilian use, 

f. Establish and maintain liaison with such 
departments and agencies of the Government 
and with such other public or private agen- 
cies and persons as the Administrator may 
deem necessary or desirable to carry out the 
provisions of this order. 

g. Formulate programs designed to assure 
adequate standards for, and the most effective 
use of, consumer goods; stimulate the utili- 
zation of substitutes by civilians for con- 
sumer goods and commodities of limited sup- 
ply; develop programs with the object of 
stabilizing rents; and promote civilian activi- 
ties which will contribute to the purposes of 
this order. 

h, Recommend to the President the exer- 
cise of the authority vested in him by the 
following-named acts, whenever, in the opin- 
ion of the Administrator, such action by the 
President will enable the Administrator to 
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carry out and secure compliance with the 
provisions of sections 2a and 2c of this order: 

(1) Section 9 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 (Public, No. 783, 76th . 
Cong.). 

(2) Section 120 of the National Defense Act 
(title 50, U. S. C., sec. 80). 

(3) Section I (15) of title 49, United States 

e. 


(4) The act of October 10, 1940 (Public, No. 
829, 76th Cong.). 

1. Perform the functions and exercise the 
authority vested in the President by the fol- 
lowing-named acts, insofar as and only to the 
extent that the authority conferred by such 
acts will, in the opinion of the Administrator, 
enable him to carry out and secure compli- 
ance with the provisions of sections 2a and 2c 
of this order: Section 713 (a)-7 of title 15, 
United States Code, Supplement V; section 4 
of the act approved June 7, 1939 (title 50, 
U. S. C., Supp. V. sec. 98c); and section 5 of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended by the act approved June 25, 1940 
(Public, No. 664, 76th Cong.); subject to the 
disapproval by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy of each proposed action 
thereunder. 

j. Advise upon proposed or existing legisla- 
tion, and recommend such additional legis- 
lation as may be necessary or desirable, relat- 
ing to prices, rents, or the increase in supply 
and the equitable distribution of materials 
and commodities for civilian use. 

k. Keep the President informed in respect 
to progress made in carrying out this order; 
and perform such other related duties as the 
President may from time to time assign or 
delegate to him. 

3. The Administrator may provide for the 
internal organization and management of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, and may appoint such advisory com- 
mittees as he finds necessary to the perform- 
ance of his duties and responsibilities. The 
Administrator shall obtain the President's 
approval for the establishment of the prin- 
cipal subdivisions of the Office and the ap- 
pointment of the heads thereof. 

4. There shall be in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply a Price Ad- 
ministration Committee consisting of the 
Administrator as Chairman, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Federal Loan Administrator, the Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission, the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Director Gen- 
eral and Associate Director General of the 
Office of Production Management, or such 
alternate as each may designate, and such 
other members as the President may subse- 
quently appoint. The Committee shall from 
time to time, upon request by the Adminis- 
trator, make findings and submit recom- 
mendations to the Administrator in respect 
to the establishment of maximum prices, 
commissions, margins, fees, charges, and 
other elements of cost or price of materials or 
commodities as provided under paragraph 2c 
above. 

5. Within the limits of such funds as may 
be appropriated to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply or as may be 
allocated to it by the President through the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Administrator may 
employ necessary personnel and make pro- 
vision for necessary supplies, facilities, and 
services, However, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply shall use 
such statistical, informational, fiscal, person- 
nel, and other general business services and 
facilities as may be made available to it 
through the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment or other agencies of the Government, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHrre House, April 11, 1941. 


[No. 8734] 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I feel 
compelled to insist that the morning 
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hour be devoted to morning-hour busi- 
ness. I have complained numerous times 
against the making of speeches in the 
morning hour. The complaint does not 
seem to have done any good, and I do 
not want to make any point about it now; 
but Members of the Senate sit here wait- 
ing for the Chair to call through the 
morning program so that they may intro- 
duce bills or resolutions or insert matters 
in the Recorp. 

The morning hour was not set aside 
for speeches, and I shall object to any 
more speeches being made in the morning 
hour, because it can be done only by 
unanimous consent. I wish the Chair 
would go through the morning-hour call 
so that Senators who have other business 
may leave the Chamber if they do not 
want to listen to speeches. After the 
morning-hour business is over, any Sena- 
tor, of course, is at liberty to make as long 
a speech as he desires on any subject 
he pleases; but I hope Senators will ob- 
serve the rule in regard to the business 
of the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of 
committees are in order. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


The following report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1261. A bill to provide for the punish- 
ment of persons transporting stolen cattle 
having a value of $50 or more in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 181). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1334. A bill for the relief of Anthony 

Famiglietti; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1335. A bill for the relief of Margaret M. 
Cutts; and 

S. 1336. A bill authorizing a reduction in 
the course of instruction at the Naval Acad- 
emy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1337. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Charles Adkins; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 1338. A bill for the relief of James Ros- 
well Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1339. A bill to authorize the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to compromise, ad- 
just, or cancel certain indebtedness, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1340. A bill to provide for an adjustment 
of salaries of the Metropolitan Police, the 
United States Park Police, the White House 
Police, and the members of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, to conform 
with the increased cost of living in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also to conform with 
wages paid in many of the cities of the 
Nation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1341, A bill authorizing a per capita pay- 
ment of $10 each to the members of the 
Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians in 
maa” to the Committee on Indian 
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By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution authorizing 
the purchase of foreign merchant vessels for 
national defense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


H. R. 4057. An act to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for 
the Freedmen’s Hospital and to provide for 
the administration of such gifts; 

H. R. 4083. An act to enlarge the powers of 
the property clerk of the Police Department 
of the District of Columbia to dispose of 
property coming into his possession; 

H. R. 4131. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, as amended; 

H. R. 4221. An act for the relief of Charlotte 
E. Hunter; and 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Federal Security Administrator to permit 
the American Red Cross to construct needed 
recreational buildings on the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital reservation. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, COMMERCE, 
AND THE JUDICIARY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HATCH submitted an amendment 
intendea to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4276) making appropriations 
for the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of 
Justice, and the Federal judiciary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 26, line 3, to strike out “comple- 
tion of.” 


INVESTIGATION OF FRAUD IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH PUBLIC-LAND PATENTS 


Mr, SMATHERS submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 94), which was ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete investigation of 
instances of fraud in connection with the 
issuance of patents to public lands in the 
Pacific Coast States, and matters related 
thereto, The committee shall report to the 
Senate as soon as practicable the results of 
its investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations, by bill or otherwise. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions and recesses of the Sen- 
ate in the Seventy-seventh and succeeding 
Congresses, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $2,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR AIKEN AT VALLEY 
FORGE, PA. 


Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator AIKEN at Valley Forge, 
Pa., on April 6, 1941, on the subject “Free- 
dom and Unity,” which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR AIKEN AT COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO 

[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Arken at Columbus, Ohio, 
on April 4, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR McFARLAND 

[Mr. LEE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address by Senator 
McFartanp at the Jackson Day dinner in 
Phoenix, Ariz., on March 29, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THOMAS D. SAMFORD BE- 
FORE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
[Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

delivered by Thomas D. Samford before the 

Third Annual Conference of United States 

Attorneys at Washington, D. C., March 13, 

1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE LATE DR. ANNIE J. CANNON 
Mr. HUGHES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article relative 
to the late Dr. Annie J. Cannon, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.) 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a document pre- 
pared by H. B. Ketner, Commerce Counsel of 
the State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia, in opposition to the proposed St, Law- 
rence waterway, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN ON THE 
ENCIRCLEMENT OF AMERICA 

Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Walter Lippmann, published in the Washing- 
ton Post, entitled “The Encirclement of 
America,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
are only two pages of the calendar, and 
it had been my purpose to ask that the 
calendar be called for consideration of 
unobjected-to bills. However, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
WatsH], chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, has in charge three or four 
bills which he desires to have considered 
before the calendar is called. They are 
on the calendar, but if the Senator from 
Massachusetts desires to have the bills 
taken up now, I have no objection. 

Mr. McNARY. Before making an or- 
der in that matter, I should like to in- 
quire of the able Senator from Kentucky 
what disposition he intends to make of 
the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill which we were to have had be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], who 
is in charge of that bill, and who is tem- 
porarily indisposed, has requested that 
the bill go over until he can return to the 
Senate. I think it is fair to say that 
that will not be this weak, so that the bill 
will not be taken up this week, and I 
cannot fix the time when it will be taken 
up, because I do not know when the 
Senator from Tennessee will return. The 
bill is an annual appropriation bill, and 
there is nothing urgent in it. However, 
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there is one controversial matter con- 
nected with the bill, pertaining to an ap- 
propriation for a so-called subsidy to the 
American Export Air Lines for service 
across the Atlantic Ocean. That is a 
matter of some controversy, and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, who is interested 
in it, and who is in charge of the bill, de- 
Sires that the bill be delayed until he can 
return. I can guarantee that it will not 
be taken up this week. 

Mr. McNARY. I see no urgency in the 
matter. I was merely curious to know 
when we were to consider the bill, and 
desired to be advised. I assume the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will be able to re- 
turn within the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator 
from Tennessee will be back early next 
week, but I cannot be sure. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand the bill 
will not be brought up for consideration 
this week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not be. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator de- 
sire to ask unanimous consent that the 
calendar be now considered? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; except that the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I under- 
stand, wants to have two bills considered. 
Would the Senator from Massachusetts 
be willing to have the bills taken up 
when they are reached on the calendar? 
í Mr. WALSH. That will be satisfac- 
ory. 

4 THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the first order of business 
on the calendar. 

RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The first order of business was the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 30) amending rule VIII 
so as to prohibit action by unanimous 
consent on bills in cases where a Senator 
has given written notice of his objection 
to their consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the resolution go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 935) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect 
to commodity loans and marketing quo- 
tas, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3205) making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did Order of Busi- 
ness No. 150, Senate bill 935, go over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
was heard, and the bill was passed over. 

WITHHOLDING OF COTTON 


The bill (S. 1250) to provide for with- 
holding from the normal channels of 
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trade and commerce cotton of the 1940 
and previous crops which is owned by the 
Government or which is pledged as se- 
curity for Government loans, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
SMITH] is absent, and when he was pres- 
ent at the time of the last call he asked 
that this bill go over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want 
to have this bill considered in connection 
with one introduced by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I should 
want the order to apply to both bills, that 
they may go over today. 

Mr. B The other bill has al- 
ready gone over. I think this bill had 
better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3252) to make emer- 
gency provision for certain activities of 
the United States Maritime Commission, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RapcuiFFe], who is interested in this bill, 
is temporarily detained. I think it should 
go over temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be passed over. 


COUNSEL IN SELECTIVE SERVICE CASES 


The bill (S. 1254) to limit the operation 
of sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal 
Code and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States with re- 
spect to counsel in certain matters was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I propose 
to speak for about 30 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule, the Senator may speak for only 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The call of the calen- 
dar will take but a few minutes. I sug- 
gest that the Senator wait. 

Mr. TOBEY. I will wait. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1254? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothing in sections 
109 and 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., 
title 18, secs. 198 and 203) or in section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (U. S. O., title 5, sec. 
99) shall be deemed to apply to any person 
appointed under authority of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 or the Selec- 
tive Service Regulations made in pursuance 
thereof as a member of a local board, a board 
of appeal, an advisory board for registrants, 
as a Government appeal agent, or as an indi- 
vidual to conduct hearings on appeals of per- 
sons claiming exemption from combatant 
training and service because of conscientious 
objections as provided in section 5 (g) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 

TERMS OF DISTRICT COURTS IN 
KENTUCKY 


The bill (S. 208) relating to the terms 
of the District Courts of the United 
States for the Eastern and Western 
Districts of Kentucky was considered 
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ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective on and 
after July 1, 1941, regular terms of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Kentucky shall be held at the 
following places and times in each year: 

At Richmond: Beginning on the second 
Monday in February and the second Monday 
in September; 

At Covington: Beginning on the fourth 
Monday in February and the fourth Monday 
in September; 

At Catlettsburg: Beginning on the third 
Monday in March and the second Monday in 
October; 

At Pikeville: Beginning on the first Mon- 
5 in April and the fourth Monday in Oc- 
ober; 

At London: Beginning on the third Mon- 
day in April and the second Monday in No- 
vember; 

At Jackson: Beginning on the second Mon- 
or in May and the first Monday in Decem- 
At Lexington: Beginning on the fourth 
Monday in May and the second Monday in 
January; and 

At Frankfort: Beginning on the third 
Monday in June and the fourth Monday in 
January. 

Sec. 2. Effective on and after July 1, 1941, 
regular terms of the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of 
Kentucky shall be held at the following 
places and times in each year: 

At Louisville: Beginning on the second 
Monday in March and the first Monday in 
October; 

At Paducah: Beginning on the third Mon- 
day in April and the second Monday in No- 
vember; 

At Owensboro: Beginning on the first 
Monday in May and the fourth Monday in 
November; and 

At Bowling Green: Beg on the third 
Monday in May and the second Monday in 
December. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) di- 
recting the Comptroller General to read- 
just the account between the United 
States and the State of Vermont, was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. TAFT, I understand the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] wishes 
to speak on this matter. He is not pres- 
ent, and I object to present consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 


COMPLETION OF BOCA DAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 15) to provide for the completion 
and delivery of the Boca Dam in the Lit- 
tle Truckee River in accordance with the 
contract between the United States and 
the Washoe County Water Conservation 
District, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and to 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to complete construc- 
tion of the dam in the Little Truckee River, 
near Boca, Calif., which has been begun and 
substantially completed under a contract 
with the Washoe County Water Conservation 
District. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such expenditures, from funds now 
available for the completion of the Boca 
Dam, as may be required therefor, 

Src. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to deliver custody of 
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such dam to such district for operation and 
maintenance purposes in accordance with 
the contract between the United States and 
such district dated December 12, 1936, at the 
earliest practicable time. 

Sec.3. The amount which such district is 
required to pay the United States under arti- 
cles 11 and 12 of such contract of December 
12, 1936, shall not exceed $1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 
REIMBURSEMENT FOR PROPERTY LOST 

IN HURRICANE AT PARRIS ISLAND 


The bill (H. R. 3097) to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps personnel, and former Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and certain 
Federal civil employees, for personal 
property lost or damaged as a result of 
the hurricane and flood at Parris Island, 
S. C., on August 11-12, 1940, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PROPERTY LOST 
IN EARTHQUAKE AT MANAGUA 


The bill (H. R. 2990) to provide an 
additional sum for the payment of claims 
under the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the reimbursement of certain 
officers and enlisted men, or former 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the 
earthquake which occurred at Managua 
March 31, 1931,” was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ESTATE OF ROLLAND H. DENNY 


The bill (S. 993) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to transfer without 
cost to the estate of Rolland H. Denny a 
triangular parcel of land containing one- 
half an acre situated at Seattle, Wash., 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to convey, without cost, to the 
proper legal representatives of the estate of 
Rolland H. Denny, deceased, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States of America 
in and to a triangular parcel of land con- 
taining an area of one-half an acre, more or 
less, situated on Lake Washington, being part 
of the lands of the naval air station, Seattle, 
Wash., in accordance with a permit issued to 
Alice K. Denny by the Navy Department, 
dated September 27, 1940. 


TRANSFER TO THE NAVY OF WARD'S 
BANK TRAINING WALL 


The bill (S. 1109) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of War to transfer to 
the Secretary of the Navy certain land 
known as Ward’s Bank Training Wall 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to transfer to the Navy Department, 
for use in connection with naval activities, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States of America in and to the following 
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property situated at the entrance to the 
St. Johns River, Fia.: 

(a) All that parcel of land known as 
Ward’s Bank Training Wall. 

(b) The right-of-way adjacent to the 
South Jetty. 2 

Sec. 2. That the transfers of property re- 
ferred to in section 1 shall be made subject 
to such reservations as may be necessary for 
use in connection with river and harbor 
activities that may be made by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is rereby, authorized to acquire, on 
behalf of the United States, through con- 
demnation or otherwise, such right, title, 
or interest, if any there be, in and to such 
land not now owned by the United States, 
known as the lands at the entrance to the 
St. Johns River, Fla., described as Ward's 
Bank Training Wall and the South Jetty 
property. 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR LOSS OF PROP- 
ERTY IN FIRE AT QUANTICO, VA. 


The bill (H. R. 3160) to provide an 
additional sum for the payment of claims 
under the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of certain per- 
sonnel or former personnel of the United 
States Navy and the United States Ma- 
rine Corps for loss of personal effects 
destroyed as a result of a fire at Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


OVERTIME RATES FOR NAVY AND COAST 
GUARD FIELD SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 342) establishing overtime rates 
for compensation for employees of the 
field service of the Navy Department and 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That compensation for employment in ex- 
cess of 40 hours in any administrative work- 
week computed at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate is hereby 
authorized to be paid, under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, to those per 
annum employees in the field services of the 
War Department, the Panama Canal, the Navy 
Department, and the Coast Guard, whose 
overtime services are essential to and directly 
connected with the expeditious prosecution 
of the overtime work upon which the em- 
ployees enumerated in section 5 (a) of the act 
of June 28, 1940 (Public, No. 671, 76th Cong.), 
and section 1 of the act of October 21, 1940 
(Public, No. 873, 76th Cong.), are engaged: 
Provided, That in determining the overtime 
compensation of the foregoing per annum 
employees the pay for 1 day shall be con- 
sidered to be one three-hundred-and-sixtieth 
of their respective per annum salaries. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective during the national emergency de- 
clared by the President on September 8, 1939, 
to exist, and shall terminate June 30, 1942, 
unless Congress shall otherwise provide. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing overtime rates for 
compensation of certain per annum em- 
ployees in the field services of the War 
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Department, the Panama Canal, the 
Navy Department, and the Coast Guard.” 


INCREASE IN OFFICER AND ENLISTED 
STRENGTH OF THE NAVY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3786) to increase the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the permanent 
authorized enlisted strength of the active 
list of the Regular Navy is hereby increased 
to 232,000. The President is hereby author- 
ized, whenever in his judgment a sufficient 
national emergency exists, to increase this 
number to 300,000. 

Sec.2. The phrase “authorized enlisted 
strength,” as applied to the personnel of the 
Navy, shall hereafter mean the total number 
of enlisted men of the Navy authorized by 
law, exclusive of the Hospital Corps. 

Sec.3. The total authorized number of 
commissioned officers of the active list of the 
line of the Navy, exclusive of commissioned 
warrant officers, shall be equal to 54% percent 
of the authorized enlisted strength of the 
active list. 

Sec. 4. Hereafter the authorized enlisted 
strength of the active list of the Marine 
Corps shall be 20 percent of the authorized 
enlisted strength of the Navy. N 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this bill 
is of considerable importance, and is also 
a matter of urgency. It provides for in- 
creasing the authorized officer and en- 
listed strength of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps approximately 75 percent. 
If Senators will consult the committee 
report, they will be fully informed as to 
the present strength of the Navy. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senate be in order. This is an im- 
portant measure, and I should like to 
hear what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has to say about the bill. The Sen- 
ate should know what is involved and 
there should be better order in the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to authorize an increase 
in the officer and enlisted strength of the 
Regular Navy and the Marine Corps by 
approximately 75 percent. It is neces- 
Sary because of the expansion of the 
Navy, and particularly because of the law 
providing for a so-called two-ocean Navy. 
The increase in the personnel] is to pro- 
vide the number of additional officers and 
additional enlisted men that may be nec- 
essary to man the new naval craft as 
naval vessels are launched. 

In the committee report definite and 
detailed information is given as to this 
necessary increase in the Navy. In brief, 
the bill provides for an increase from 
191,000 enlisted men, which is the present 
strength of our Regular Navy, to 300,000 
enlisted men in the year 1942, with a pro- 
portionate increase in officer strength. 
This authorization does not provide for 
the increase that will be necessary to man 
o REE, It authorizes the 

crease tha nece.: durin; 
next fiscal year. * 1 

The future requirements of officers and 
men on active duty for the two-ocean 
Navy, existing and under construction or 
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conversion, are approximately as follows 
for the fiscal years listed below: 


M 14, 700 21,000 232, 000 
1942. 17,000 24, 000 286, 000 
1943. 21,000 28,000 „000 
1944. 24, 800 83, 000 474, 000 
1945. 25, 500 34, 000 504, 000 
1946... 26, 200 35, 000 800 
19 ., 20, 300 35, 500 532, 500 


Mr. President, it is gratifying to report 
that the Navy has had no difficulty what - 
ever in obtaining volunteer enlistments. 
I think the applications have been from 
5 to 10 times as many as the requirements 
of the Navy. The enlisted personnel is of 
an exceptionally high order. There has 
been no attempt to modify or reduce the 
physical or intellectual requirements. 
Practically every enlisted man now is at 
least a high-school graduate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Have any of the pres- 
ent enlistments in the Navy been made on 
a 1-year basis, or are they all on a 3-year 
basis? 

Mr. WALSH, The enlistments in the 
Navy are of two kinds. Youths between 
17 and 18 years of age can enlist with the 
permission of their parents, and be dis- 
charged when they reach 21 years of age. 
All other enlistments are for 6 years. 

In my opinion, it is quite remarkable 
that the Navy has been able to receive so 
many enlistments, and all that it can 
foresee it needs, on the 6-year basis. The 
number enlisted on the basis of minority 
is considerably smaller. A year and a 
half or two years ago, at the time the 
regulation was made increasing the en- 
listment period from 4 years to 6 years, 
I myself was inclined to doubt the wis- 
dom of it, but I am happy to say that it 
appears to have worked satisfactorily, 
and there has been no diminution or 
lessening of the number of the American 
youths who are seeking to enlist in the 
Navy. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator another question. Are any of the 
present draftees who are inducted into 
the service for a year going into the 
Navy? 

Mr. WALSH. There are no draftees 
whatever in the Navy. They go entirely 
into the Army. 

Mr, BRIDGES. The voluntary enlist- 
ments which are taken on a 6-year basis 
are taking care of everything? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, indeed. 

What I said about the regular enlisted 
men in the Navy also applies to the Ma- 
rine Corps. The present law requires the 
strength of the Marine Corps to be 20 
percent of the Navy. Therefore the bill 
provides for an increase in the Marine 
Corps of approximately 75 percent. The 
situation in regard to voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Marine Corps is in every 
way satisfactory. The enlistment period 
in the Marine Corps, however, is but 4 
years, and not 6 years. 
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Mr, President, I do not know that there 
is anything else to say, except to note 
that the present authorized emergency 
strength of the Navy is 197,000 men. The 
Regular Navy, as of April 8, 1941, con- 
sisted of 195,793 regular enlisted men; 
Fleet Reserves, 7,929; retired list, 536; 
4-year Reserves, 51; other classes of Re- 
serves, 17,994; making a total of 222,303. 

There were on active duty March 1, 
1941, 11,300 regular officers—line, staff, 
and warrant; 1,201 retired officers; and 
7,633 Reserve officers; or a grand total 
of 20,134. 

It is to be noted that in this authoriza- 
tion there is no provision for increasing 
the number of admirals in time of peace. 
It remains the same, which is 70. 

Other commissioned officers are in- 
creased on the percentage basis fixed by 
the present law in accordance with the 
number of enlisted men. In other words, 
the number of captains, commanders, 
lieutenant commanders, senior lieuten- 
ants, junior lieutenants, and ensigns 
varies as the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy increases or decreases. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. 
the Senator. 

Mr. BYRNES. I am interested in the 
increase in the Marine Corps that would 
follow the increase in the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. The strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps is 20 percent of that of the 
Navy. 

Mr. BYRNES. If we adhere to the 20- 
percent provision, which has been in ex- 
istence for many years, it will mean that 
in 1947 we will have 135,000 enlisted men 
in the Marine Corps. Did the committee 
give consideration to the question of the 
necessity for increasing the Marine Corps 
to that extent? So long as the enlisted 
personnel of the Navy was at a com- 
paratively low figure, 20 percent of that 
figure in the Marine Corps was essential; 
but I can see that we may reach such a 
situation that we will have a marine army 
as well as the Regular Army. 

Mr. WALSH. The committee did not 
consider that matter, because the bill 
authorizes only the strength which is 
asked for and required this year. The 
table to which I have referred shows an 
approximation by the Navy of the in- 
crease in the authorizations that will be 
required from year to year. The bill 
would increase the authorized number of 
enlisted men in the Marine Corps from 
27,497 to 46,400, which would be 20 per- 
cent of the total authorized enlisted 
strength of the Navy and would in- 
crease the number of officers from 1,512 
to 2,552. 

The Senator has raised a very impor- 
tant question. It is a matter which 
ought to be considered in future authori- 
zations, because I can well see that a 
Marine Corps of the size proposed might 
be unnecessary. Of course, as the Sen- 
ator knows, on certain types of vessels 
in the Navy, such as cruisers and battle- 
ships, there is a certain percentage of 
marines. More and more the marines 
are being used for the protection of 


I am pleased to yield to 
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property and for guard purposes at naval 
stations. 

Incidentally let me say that at various 
times the Senator and I have discussed 
the question of civilian guards and ma- 
rine guards. As chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations having to do with naval affairs, 
the Senator knows that we have a very 
large and increasing number of civilian 
guards at our naval stations. I have 
not been particularly sympathetic to- 
ward that course. I have felt that any 
naval base ought to be guarded and pro- 
tected by naval enlisted personnel and 
officers, in the same way that Army es- 
tablishments are guarded by Army per- 
sonnel. On the other hand, the conten- 
tion is made that the men should be 
used for military purposes, and not to 
perform functions which civilians can 
perform, 

Mr. BYRNES. Of course, in the final 
analysis Congress, through appropria- 
tions, can regulate the number of men in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WALSH. The bill affects only the 
maximum. 

Mr. BYRNES. I was interested to 
know whether the question had been 
studied because it is very interesting. 
We have to provide a certain number of 
marines for the battleships and cruisers 
which will be commissioned as a part of 
the two-ocean Navy, but it seems to me 
it would not be necessary to adhere to 
the 20-percent ratio merely for that 
purpose, 

When we reach the point of 135,000 
enlisted men, if part of the increase is 
allotted to aviation, we shall then have 
the Air Corps of the Army, the Air Corps 
of the Navy, and the Marine Air Corps, 
which will assume considerable propor- 
tions at that time. That is true also of 
the ground troops of the marines. With- 
out going into the question as carefully 
as I should like, it does not seem to me 
that as the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
goes up to 500,000 it will be necessary to 
adhere to the 20-percent ratio for the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. WALSH. Only last year the Ma- 
rine Corps sought to have the number of 
men allowed increased above the 20 per- 
cent now permitted by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
calls attention to the fact that under the 
5-minute rule the time of the Senator 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 5-minute 
limitation be not applied in the consid- 
eration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Only last year the Ma- 
rine Corps sought to increase temporarily 
the number of enlisted men and officers 
beyond the 20-percent limitation. The 
law limits the number to 20 percent of 
the personnel of the Navy. The com- 
mittee refused to grant the increase. 

Mr, BYRNES. It is very natural that 
an officer in charge of any branch of the 
service should believe that the particular 
branch in his charge is the most impor- 
tant. He would not be a very capable 
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man if he did not believe that of his 
particular service. However, those of us 
who have to see the whole picture can 
weigh the desire of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps in relation to the entire 
perspective. I cannot see that it would 
be wise to build up a separate army of 
marines. If the enlisted strength of the 
Navy is increased beyond 500,000, we 
must provide all the marines neceSsary 
for the ships and for such aviation serv- 
ice as is necessary, but we ought not to 
establish an independent army. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina, 
and I am sure the members of the com- 
mittee appreciate it. I think it is very 
appropriate that a thorough study of the 
whole subject be made before we decide 
to continue the 20-percent ratio, espe- 
cially as the Navy increases. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. Can the Senator say 
how many men were in the Marine Corps 
in the last war? 

Mr. WALSH. Iam unable to say. 

Mr. GERRY. Does the Senator know 
whether or not the Marine Corps is to be 
used for the defense of the new bases? 
Has that question been gone into by the 
committee? 

Mr. WALSH. We have not discussed 
that matter, and I have no knowledge 
about it. Of course, none of the new 
bases is yet occupied. 

Mr. GERRY. I so understand; but I 
wondered whether the 20-percent ratio 
entered into that question? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr.LUCAS. The measure the Senator 
is now discussing is, in fact, emergency 
legislation. If I correctly understand the 
purpose of the bill, the proposed increase 
in personnel of the Navy is mandatory 
only for 1 year. In the future, if con- 
ditions should change and the emergency 
should subside, the Navy would not be 
prevented from reducing the personnel in 
accordance with whatever the situation 
might require. 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, it does 
not mean that in 1947 we are to have 
537,000 men in the Navy. The number 
will depend upon the conditions which 
may exist at that time. 

Mr. WALSH. It also involves the as- 
sumption that we shall build the increas- 
ing Navy which we have authorized by 
law, and that the Congress will make the 
necessary appropriations from year to 
year. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, I should like 
to make one further observation in line 
with the question asked by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] who 
is now leaving the Chamber. He asked 
about the enlistment of men in the Navy. 
I think it is only fair to observe that the 
testimony of one of the admirals who 
appeared before the committee showed 
that not only are the desired number of 
men for the Navy being obtained by 
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voluntary enlistment, but for physical 
reasons four out of every five are being 
rejected. In other words, five times as 
many men are attempting to enlist in 
the Navy as are being accepted. The 
testimony further shows that no trouble 
is anticipated in obtaining the required 
number of enlistments for the great pro- 
gram looking to 1947. Is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I assume that the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
Byrnes] recognizes that the Senate can- 
not foresee what conditions may arise 
requiring the expansion of the Marine 
Corps. I certainly should not wish to 
have any implication, so far as the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs is concerned, 
that we are committing ourselves for 
or against such expansion. I assume 
the record is clear that the Committee 
on Appropriations will have the final 
voice as to whatever provision is made 
for the Marine Corps. I know that the 
Senator from South Carolina is cogni- 
zant of the requirements with respect to 
appropriations. However, under the 
changing conditions of modern warfare, 
and under the entirely unforeseeable 
conditions which may prevail in this 
hemisphere, the Marine Corps is one of 
the chief instrumentalities of defense. 
It has been of constant and expanding 


use. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think 
it is appropriate to say that, though I 
have a very high estimate and opinion 
of the officer personnel of the Navy—and 
I think that opinion is shared by the 
members of my committee—the enlisted 
personnel is also of a very high order. 
They are exceptional types of American 
manhood. They are patriotic to the 
core, deeply interested in their work, and 
actuated by a desire for constant and 
steady self-improvement. The record of 
their taking of correspondence courses 
and private instruction under the officers, 
which is voluntarily done, is remarkable. 
The contributions from their pay which 
they send home to their families are 
most gratifying; and I am pleased to say 
that our country is most fortunate in the 
fine personnel of the Navy and of the 
Marine Corps, particularly the enlisted 
men. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in view 
of the interest in the strength of our 
Navy, I suggest that the report of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs on increas- 
ing the authorized enlisted strength of 
the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes, which is very informative, be 
included in the Recorp of today’s pro- 
ceedings. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 180) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3786) to increase 
the authorized enlisted strength of the United 
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States Navy, and for other purposes, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon, 
without amendment, and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to increase the 
authorized officer and enlisted strength of 
the Regular Navy and Marine Corps approxi- 
mately 75 percent. The bill— 

(a) Increases the permanent peacetime en- 
listed strength of the Regular Navy from 131,- 
485 (plus 6,000 apprentice seamen) to 232,000 
men, and the emergency strength from 191,000 
(plus 6,000 apprentice seamen) to 300,000 
men; 

(b) Increases the permanent peacetime 
enlisted strength of the Regular Marine 
Corps from 27,497 to 46,400 men, and the 
emergency strength from 39,400 to 60,000 
men; 

(c) Increases the authorized number of 
commissioned officers in the line of the Navy 
from 7,562 to 12,760; 

(d) Increases the authorized number of 
commissioned officers in the Marine Corps 
from 1,512 to 2,552; 

(e) Redefines the phrase “authorized en- 
listed strength” to conform to the present 
est gaa situation in the Naval Establish- 
ment; 


(f) Maintains the commissioned line officer 
strength of the Navy at the same ratio, 514 
percent of the total authorized enlisted 
strength as now provided by law; and 

(g) Reestablishes the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Marine Corps at 20 percent of 
the authorized enlisted strength of the Navy. 

As the bill does not repeal existing laws it 
also— 

(a) Increases the authorized strength of 
the Supply Corps, the Medical Corps, the 
Civil Engineer Corps, the Chaplain Corps, and 
the Dental Corps. 

(b) Increases the number of officers al- 
lowed in each grade. It does not increase 
the number of rear admirals in the line of the 
Navy, and the number of general officers in 
the Marine Corps in time of peace, as the 
maximum number of officers in these grades 
is fixed by the act of June 23, 1938, at 70 and 
14, respectively, except during war. 

The requirements of officers and men on 
active duty for the two-ocean Navy, existing 
and under construction or conversion, are 
approximately as follows for the fiscal years 
listed below: 


Naval Reserve who had graduated from Re- 
serve midshipmen’s schools. 

The line of the Regular Navy is being grad- 
ually expanded by the graduation of midship- 
men from the Naval Academy, the appoint- 
ment of limited numbers of Aviation Reserve 
officers and graduates of Naval Rescrve Offi- 


cers Corps units who are on active 
duty. Reserve requirements for the line will 
be filled by continued employment of gradu- 
ates of Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 
units and graduates of the Reserve midship- 
men’s schools, and the continued call to 
active cuty of retired and Reserve officers. 


1941 


As of April 8, 1941, the following enlisted 
personnel of the Navy were on active duty: 


Regular Nax 195, 793 
Fleet Reserve 7, 929 
Retired list 536 
4-year Reserve 61 
Other classes of Reserves. 17, 994 

— r E RE 222, 303 


The present authorized emergency strength 
of the Navy is 191,000 men. This figure, how- 
ever, is exclusive of the 6,000 apprentice sea- 
men, 7,933 Hospital Corps men, and 67 pris- 
oners undergoing discharge, and therefore the 
total number of enlisted men in the 
service permissible under existing law during 
an emergency is 205,000. 

On September 8, 1939, the President de- 
clared the existence of a national emergency. 
By Executive order he then directed that the 
enlisted strength of the Navy be increased as 
rapidly as possible, by voluntary enlistments, 
to 145,000 men. Subsequent modifications of 
this Executive order have increased this figure 
to the 205,000 maximum allowed by law. The 
actual enlisted strength of the active list 
as of March 29, 1941, was 194,229, and at the 
present rate of recruiting it is estimated that 
the legal emergency strength will be reached 
early in May. If the authorized strength is 


Officers. 
Enlisted. 
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not increased by that time, it will be neces- 
sary to curtail the procurement rate to ap- 
preximately 1,400 men per month, which are 
the normal replacements which will be re- 
quired to maintain a strength of 205,000 in 
the Regular Navy. 

The situation in the Navy which requires 
the additional personnel contemplated by this 
bill is well known, The needs of the Marine 
Corps, while just as real, may not be so ap- 
parent. The committee therefore takes this 
opportunity to advise the Senate that, in gen- 
eral, two self-sustaining streamlined Marine 
divisions are in the making. The ground 
troops of each would consist of about 14,000 
men, and each would have, in addition, am- 
phibian-tractor battalions, balloon-barrage 
squadrons, and various other units. Addi- 
tional defense battalions are needed, and avi- 
ation alone will require nearly 7,000 more 
men by June 30, 1942. The remaining details 
would be used at our newly acquired bases, 
for other foreign duty, for ships’ detachments, 
and for miscellaneous naval and Marine Corps 
activities in the United States. 

The following figures represent the esti- 
mated personnel requirements of the Marine 
Corps for the fiscal years 1941 to 1947, in- 
clusive. These figures have not been approved 
by the Navy Department. 


1945 1946 1947 
9,260] 9,301] 9, 301 9, 379 
133, 287 134, 200 135,555 | 135,854 


The figures given above include Regulars, 
Reserves, and retired personnel on active 
duty. 

Officers and men (Regular, Reserve, re- 
tired) on active duty on March 25, 1941, 
were as follows: 


Recruiting of enlisted men in the regular 
Marine Corps was stopped on December 1, 
1940, on which date the corps had reached 
the limit allowed at the present time. Since 
February 10, 1941, 2,146 men have enlisted 
in the Marine Corps Reserve. 

The phrase “authorized enlisted strength” 
as applied to personnel of the Navy is defined 
by law (U. S. C., title 34, sec. 152) as the total 
number of enlisted men allowed by law, ex- 
clusive of— 

(a) The Hospital Corps. 

(b) Apprentice seamen. 

(c) Men sentenced by court martial to dis- 
charge. 

(d) Men detailed for duty with the Naval 
Militia. 

(e) Men furloughed without pay. 

(f) Enlisted men of the Flying Corps. 

(g) Men under instruction in trade schools. 

The following is the situation with respect 
to the seven excepted categories: 

(a) The Hospital Corps of the Navy was 
established by the act of August 29, 1916, and 
its strength fixed at 3½ percent of the au- 
thorized enlisted strength of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. Under existing law the max- 
imum number of enlisted men allowed in the 
Hospital Corps is 7,933, 

(b) The exclusion of apprentice seamen ap- 
pears to be historical rather than logical; 


6,000 apprentice seamen were permanently 
authorized by the act of August 29, 1916, and 
have since, in both personnel and appropria- 
tion acts, been considered as an independent 
item, 

(c) The number of men sentenced by court 
martial to discharge is negligible. At present 
the average number is 67. This category 
might well, therefore, be eliminated as an 
exception, 

(d) There are no men detailed to the Naval 
Militia. 

(e) The number of men furloughed with- 
out pay is infinitesimal in comparison with 
the total strength. 

(f) There is no Flying Corps, 

(g) Although men in trade schools were by 
law excepted in computing the authorized 
enlisted strength, the Attorney General, in an 
opinion rendered June 9, 1931, held that the 
provision limiting the number to 14,000 was 
temporary legislation only. Actually this 
number is in excess of normal requirements, 
but the committee believe the restriction 
should be removed. In view of the Attorney 
General's opinion, the Navy Department has 
not regarded these men as excepted, and 
they have been counted in with other men 
in computations of actual strength. 

While the “authorized enlisted strength” 
as defined by existing law is important in 
itself, it is also important as forming the ba- 
sis for other computations. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that the figure of 
131,485 men is not used for these computa- 
tions, but, instead, the figure 137,485, the 
difference being occasioned by those laws 
which define the basis as the “total author- 
ized enlisted strength of the active list of 
the Navy, exclusive of the Hospital Corps, 
prisoners undergoing sentence of discharge, 
enlisted men detailed for duty with the Naval 
Militia, and the Flying Corps.” Thus, for 
these computations, 4 categories of men are 
excepted instead of 7, but the only category 
which changes the figure is that of appren- 
tice seamen, which, as previously explained, 
represents 6,000 men. 
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Because of the wording of these laws, the 
figure 137,485 has frequently been loosely 
referred to as the “total authorized enlisted 
strength.” 

The authorized emergency strength as pre- 
viously stated is 191,000 men. This figure, 
however, is exclusive of the 6,000 apprentice 
seamen, 7,933 Hospital Corps men, and 67 
prisoners undergoing discharge, and there- 
fore the total number of men permissible 
under existing law during an emergency 18 
205,000, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that sim- 
Pplification of the various laws on the subject 
is highly desirable and the committee concur 
in the recommendation of the Navy Depart- 
ment that the provisions of this bill designed 
to do so be enacted. This would be accom- 
plished by redefining “authorized enlisted 
strength” to eliminate all but one excepted 
category, and by using the resultant figure as 
the basis for all computations, 

Under existing law, as well as by the terms 
of the bill, the authorized commissioned 
strength of the line of the Regular Navy is 
5% percent of the authorized enlisted 
strength. Officers are distributed in the 
various grades in accordance with a percent- 
age allowance, While the 5½ percent is used 
to determine the authorized strength, the 
actual strength is not necessarily the same 
figure. The distribution of officers in each 
grade is based on the actual strength and not 
the authorized strength. The foll 
table is illustrative of the situation: 


Line officers of the Navy 


Maximum number, except during war, fixed by the 
act of June 23, 1938, 

258 officers carried in these grades instead of rear 
admiral. 

2575 percent of 137,485. 

4544 percent of 232,000, 


Under existing law and under the terms of 
the bill, the authorized enlisted strength of 
the Marine Corps is 20 percent of the so- 
called total authorized enlisted strength of 
the Navy. With 232,000 and 300,000 made the 
peacetime and emergency authorized enlisted 
strengths for the Navy, the Marine Corps 
strengths would then be 46,400 and 60,000, 
respectively. 

The act of June 23, 1938, in amending the 
act of May 29, 1934, provides in part: 

“Sec. 15. (b) * * hereafter commis- 
sioned officers of the Marine Corps shall be 
authorized in number in the same propor- 
tion to authorized enlisted strength and 
shall be distributed in grades, promoted, re- 
tired, and discharged in like manner and 
with the same relative conditions in all re- 
spects as provided for commissioned officers 
of the line of the Navy, by existing law, or 
by laws hereafter enacted, except as may be 
necessary to adapt the said provisions to the 
Marine Corps .“ 
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The following table is illustrative of how 
this law is applied and what the situation 
will be upon enactment of this bill: 


Marine Corps officers 


Grade 


General oſſicers 9 
Colo 3 


Lieutenant 2 


100 1,512 


Maximum number, except during war, fixed by the 
iar a how mt 01 20 t of 137,485. 
i of 20 percent of 137, 
25.5 percent of 20 percent of 232,000. 


Other effects of the authorized increase pro- 
vided by this bill will, by law, be to increase 
the authorized number of officers in the vari- 
ous staff corps. These authorized strengths, 
which are functions of the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Navy, are set forth in United 
States Code, title 34, section 3, and are as 
follows: 

Supply Corps: Twelve percent of the total 
number of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the line of the Navy. 

Civil Engineer Corps: Two percent of the 
total number of commissioned officers of the 
active list of the line of the Navy. 

Medical : Sixty-five one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the total authorized number 
of officers and men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, including midshipmen, Hospital Corps, 
prisoners, and men in the Naval Militia and 
the Flying Corps. 

Dental Corps: One dental officer for each 
thousand of the total authorized number of 
officers and men of the Navy and Marine 


Chaplains: One chaplain to each 1,250 of 
the total personnel of the Navy and Marine 
Corps as fixed by law, including midshipmen, 
apprentice seamen, and naval prisoners. 

The committee point out that the person- 
nel increases authorized by the present bill 
are not adequate to cover anticipated needs 
of the Navy when it has reached the peak of 
its expansion, but are believed to be adequate 
to cover the Navy's needs for 1942 unless there 
is a decided change in the international sit- 
uation. 

The following letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is hereby made a part of this 
report: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 3, 1941. 

My Dear Mn. Speaker: There is transmitted 
herewith the draft of a proposed bill to in- 
crease the authorized enlisted strength of 
the United States Navy, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to in- 
crease the permanent authorized enlisted 
strength of the Regular Navy from 131,485 
men, as now provided by law (U. S. C., title 34, 
sec. 151), to 232,000 men; and to increase the 
emergency strength from 191,000 to 300,000. 
It would also maintain the commissioned 
strength of the Navy at the same ratio, 54% 
of the total authorized strength, as now pro- 
vided by law (U. S. C., title 34, Supp. V. sec. 
2); redefine “authorized enlisted strength” 
to conform to the present personnel situation 
in the Naval Establishment; and reestablish 
psd authorized enlisted strength of the Marine 

rps, 

The authorized emergency enlisted strength 
as previously stated is 191,000. This number 
is exclusive of 6,000 apprentice seamen, 7,933 
Hospital Corps men and 67 prisoners under- 
going discharge, making the total number of 
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men permissible under existing law 205,000. 
At the present rate of recruiting, it is estimat- 
ed that the legal emergency strength will be 
reached on or about April 18, 1941. If the 
authorized strength is not increased by that 
time, it will be necessary to curtail the pro- 
curement rate to approximately 1,400 men per 
month, the normal replacements which will be 
required to maintain a strength of 205,000 in 
the Regular Navy. 

The enlisted personnel requirements for the, 
current fiscal year will require a minimum of 
232,000 men to man the ships of the operating 
forces to 100 percent of their complements. 
Funds are included in the supplemental esti- 
mates, 1941, title VI, now pending in the 
Congress, for 232,000 enlisted men for the 
fiscal year 1941. The requirements for the 
fiscal year 1942, as can now be foreseen, will 
be for 286,000 men, and it is highly probable 
that during the course of the year additional 
operating requirements will increase this 
number. 

Existing law defines authorized enlisted 
strength as “the total number of enlisted men 
of the Navy authorized by law, exclusive of 
the Hospital Corps, apprentice seamen, those 
sentenced by court martial to discharge, those 
detailed for duty with naval militia, those 
furloughed without pay, enlisted men of the 
Flying Corps, and those under instruction in 
trade schools,” and limits the number in such 
trade schools to 14,000. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would reduce 
the above exceptions to the Hospital Corps 
only and greatly simplify the computations 
necessary. To summarize the situation with 
respect to existing exceptions: 

(a) The exclusion of apprentice seamen 
appears to be historical rather than logical. 
Six thousand apprentice seamen were perma- 
nently authorized by the act of August 29, 
1916, (39 Stat. 575) and have since been 
separately considered, as independent items, 
in both personnel and appropriation acts. 
As the number of apprentice seamen is deter- 
mined by recruiting requirements, and is a 
variable quantity based upon the appropri- 
ated strength of the Navy from year to year, 
there seems to be no good reason for not con- 
sidering them as a part of the authorized en- 
listed strength. 

(b) The number of men sentenced by court 
martial to discharge is negligible. 

(c) There are no enlisted men detailed for 
duty with naval militia. 

(d) The number of men furloughed with- 
out pay is infinitesimal in comparison with 
the total strength. 

(e) There is no fiying corps. 

(f) Existing law, as 9 above, allows as 
many as 14,000 men in trade schools, and 
men so detalled are in addition to the au- 
thorized strength. While the number is in 
excess of normal service requirements, it is 
believed that the restriction should be re- 
moved, in which event these men would be 
included in the authorized strength. 

The language of section 2 will have the 
further simplifying effect of doing away with 
the distinction between “authorized enlisted 
strength” (U. S. C., title 34, sec. 152) which 
excludes seven categories of men and “total 
authorized enlisted strength” (U. S. C., title 
34, sec. 2) which excludes four categories. 
This distinction serves no useful purpose. 

Sections 8 and 4 of the proposed bill con- 
stitute a restatement of existing law to ac- 
cord with the new definition of authorized 
enlisted strength in section 2, the authorized 
commissioned strength of the Navy and the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Marine 
Corps being based upon the authorized en- 
listed strength of the Navy. 

The Navy Department recommends the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation. 

The Navy Department has been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there would 
be no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FORRESTAL, Acting. 


APRIL 15 


GENERAL PULASKI'S MEMORIAL DAY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim October 
11, 1941, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day 
for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Fu- 
laski, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, out of order, to re- 
port from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary House Joint Resolution 86, which 
is similar to Senate Joint Resolution 56. 
I also ask that the House joint resolution 
be taken up for immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the 
request that the joint resolution be im- 
mediately considered? I could not un- 
derstand the Senator’s request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that the Senator from Del- 
aware desires unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 86 instead of Senate Joint 
Resolution 56. The joint resolutions are 
identical. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 86) authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to pro- 
claim October 11, 1941, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski, which was ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Joint Resolution 56, 
No. 190 on the calendar, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate Joint Resolution 56 will 
be indefinitely postponed. 

That completes the calendar. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at my 
request during the call of the calendar, 
House bill 3252, Calendar No. 178, was 
temporarily passed over until the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapcrrrrr! could 
return to the Chamber. The Senator 
from Maryland is now present. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration at this time of House bill 3252, 
which was passed over a few moments 
ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. McNARY. I ask to have the title 
of the bill stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3252) 
to make emergency provision for certain 
activities of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Maryland? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, 
page 2, line 11, after the word “amended”, 
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to insert “or section 4 of Public Law 
No. 5, Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved February 6, 1941.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 14, to strike out: “(2) upon 
its determination that such action is in 
the best interests of the national com- 
merce and defense because of changes in 
conditions occurring after the execution 
of its contracts heretofore or hereafter 
entered into for the construction, recon- 
struction, alteration, reconditioning, re- 
pair, outfitting, or equipping of vessels, 
the Commission is hereby authorized to 
modify such contracts in conformity with 
provisions hereof relating to negotiated 
contracts, and to adjust the payments to 
be made thereunder, but the aggregate 
amount payable to the contractor under 
any contract modified pursuant hereto 
shall not exceed the amount which would 
have been payable if the contract as mod- 
ified had been entered into under the 
authority of this section; (3)”, and to 
insert, at the end of the words stricken 
out, the numeral “(2).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 3, before the words “per centum”, to 
strike out “7” and insert “10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 7, after the word “negotiated”, to 
strike out “or modified.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 9, after the word “negotiated”, to 
strike out or modified.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 15, after the word “into”, to strike 
out “or modified.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 24, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 5. The provisions of sections 1 and 2 
of Public Law No. 5, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved February 6, 1941, shall apply 
to all activities and functions which the 
Maritime Commission may be authorized to 
perform pursuant to an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved March 
11, 1941, or any appropriations to carry out 
such act, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to affect the appropriation made by 
Public Law No. 5. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. TOBEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to announce to 
the Members of the Senate that upon the 
conclusion of today’s business I shall 
move that the Senate adjourn until Fri- 
day next; and, so far as I now know, I 
shall move on Friday that the Senate ad- 
journ until Monday, or possibly Tuesday. 
The appropriation bill for the Post Office 
and Treasury Departments having gone 
over, and the conclusion of bills on the 
calendar having been completed, there is 
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nothing else for the Senate to do this 
week. The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GeorcE] has introduced today a joint res- 
olution carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s message of last 
Thursday, authorizing the President to 
purchase certain ships that are now in 
the harbors of the United States. That 
joint resolution, of course, has gone to the 
Committee on Commerce, and I am hope- 
ful that it may be possible for the com- 
mittee to report it so that it may be con- 
sidered next week. Of course, I cannot 
prophesy that that will be done, but I 
hope it may be done. Other than that, 
I see nothing in the way of important 
legislation to occupy the attention of the 
Senate during the remainder of this 
week; so Senators may govern themselves 
accordingly as they wish. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The legislation 
for the purpose of implementing the 
President’s message regarding the St. 
Lawrence seaway has not put in an ap- 
pearance. I wonder if the Senator has 
any information as to what is contem- 
plated in that respect. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I will say to the Sen- 
ator that Ihave no such information. As 
the Senator knows, the message of the 
President was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. It has not been 
taken up by the committee, and I am not 
able to give the Senator any information 
as to when it will be considered. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF AMERICAN VES- 
SELS FOR CONVOYS 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on March 
31 I took the floor of this body to address 
the Senate on the imminent danger of 
the United States being drawn into the 
war as a participant, and more specifi- 
cally upon the peculiar policy which in 
my opinion, if embarked upon, would be 
certain to bring us into the war as a 
participar.t—namely, the use of our naval 
ships as convoys for goods to belligerents. 
At the conclusion of my remarks I intro- 
duced a joint resolution prohibiting the 
use of the armed forces of the United 
States and American vessels and aircraft 
for transporting, delivering, or convoying 
articles to belligerent countries. 

On April 2, 2 days later, I again ad- 
dressed the Senate on the same subject; 
and a debate ensued between myself, the 
majority leader, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and others. 

Feeling very deeply on this subject, and 
believing as I do that the vast majority 
of citizens of this country are strongly 
opposed to this Nation’s participation in 
the war, I have also taken the matter to 
the public by means of the radio, and 
in response have received thousands of 
letters from all parts of the country which 
but confirm this opinion of mine. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
call a spade a spade. The time has come 
to stop the plan of convoys in its tracks. 
If we withhold our protests until after 
convoys have been used and vessels with 
American seamen have been sunk, 
whether by mines or by torpedoes, it will 
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be too late. American blood will have 
been spilled and we shall be in the war. 
Make no mistake about that. The Presi- 
dent himself said, only a few weeks ago, 
that “convoys mean shooting and shoot- 
ing means war.” 

Winston Churchill, in his book pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, written 
after the last World War, said: 

Nothing will bring American sympathy 
along with us so much as American blood 
shed in the field. 


When testifying recently before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Secre- 
tary Knox was asked whether it would 
be advisable to convoy ships across the 
Atlantic and he answered: 

No, no. In my judgment, that would be 
an act of war. 

Mr. President, it is undisputed that 
convoying ships with the American flag 
and American seamen on board means 
shooting and that shooting means war 
for the American people. 

The administration’s spokesmen in the 
Senate and House during the debate on 
the lend-lease bill urged its passage on 
the assurance to the people that it was 
the best means of keeping us out of the 
war, and yet, today, now that they have 
had their way on the lend-lease bill, in- 
cluding the $7,000,000,000 appropriation 
of the people’s money, some of the very 
same gentlemen are beating the war 
drums in favor of convoys; this in the 
face of the President’s admission that 
convoys mean war for this country. 

Again I say, the time has come to stop 
this plan in its tracks. I therefore intro- 
duced in the Senate a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 62) to prohibit convoys, ex- 
cept in times when this country is actu- 
ally at war. 

According to the Gallup poll, 83 per- 
cent of our people are opposed to our 
getting into the war. The anticonvoy 
resolution now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations provides a 
means for the people’s representatives in 
the Senate and House to translate their 
public statements against war into spe- 
cific legislation to keep us out of the 
war. This anticonvoy resolution presents 
the issue directly and without equiv- 
ocation. It will give the people the op- 
portunity to see whether the administra- 
tion and the Members of the Senate and 
House mean business when they say that 
they are opposed to sending American 
sons to die on foreign soil. 

The hour is at hand; delay may be 
fatal. Let it be remembered that war 
cannot be repealed, that the bankruptcy 
following war cannot be repealed, and 
that the dead cannot return to their 
homes. 

Mr. President, there is a tragedy being 
played upon the American stage. 

Last fall the American people were 
given the solemn assurance in the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms that 
they would not be plunged into the war. 
Two days before the election the Presi- 
dent appealed to the voters for support 
and said in a Nation-wide broadcast: 
“The first purpose of our foreign policy 
is to keep our country out of war.” The 
millions of Americans had their hopes 
built up in their belief in that promise. 
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and to let them down now by sending 
convoys, which would result in immedi- 
ate participation in the great struggle of 
warfare, would be nothing short of crim- 
inal deception. 

Then, when the President was pressing 
for passage of his lend-lease-give bill, 
his Secretary of the Navy repeated the 
solemn assurance to the people that he 
was opposed to war, and therefore was 
opposed to American convoys, and the 
President indicated his opposition to 
convoys with his statement that “Con- 
voys mean shooting and shooting means 
war.” 

The people were asked to support the 
lend-lease bill on the assurance that it 
was the best possible means of keeping 
us out of the war. They believed the 
President and took assurance in the pub- 
lic testimony of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

With these assurances the lend-lease 
bill was passed and $7,000,000,000 of the 
people’s money appropriated. Then sud- 
denly the veil was lifted and an abrupt 
change in the attitude of the adminis- 
tration took place. 

The New York Herald Tribune, the 
Chicago Tribune, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and the Chicago Daily News, 
Secretary Knox’s own paper, all reported 
that there is a scheme on to launch into 
a program of convoys. 

I introduced my anticonvoy resolution 
on March 31. The New York Herald 
Tribune of the next day carried a front- 
page feature report under the heading 
Knox Urges United States Escorts. The 
article states: 

Secretary Knox has opposed for some time 
any transfer of American naval vessels to 
the British beyond the 50 destroyers already 
transferred, but it has not been explained 
until recently that his objection was pitched 
upon a desire to see American ships, under 
the American flag and with American crews, 
do the convoying rather than upon any hesi- 
tation to put the vessels at the disposal of 
the British. 


Secretary Knox was interviewed by 
the press that night and asked if the re- 
port was true that he had changed his 
mind on convoys, and he replied: 

I have no comment. 


The Christian Science Monitor of 
April 2 reported that the President has 
revealed that the prospective use of con- 
voys is now receiving official study, and 
last week the chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee started beat- 
ing the drums for convoys on the floor 
of the House. 


Some time ago William Allen White 
resigned as chairman of the Committee 
To Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
and in doing so issued the following 
statement: 


I tried to get out after the election be- 
cause I felt the warmongering activities 
made this a full-time job for a younger man. 
In two of our chapters, New York and Wash- 
ington, we have a bunch of warmongers, 
and under our organization we have no way 
to oust them, and I just can’t remain at 
the head of an organization which is being 
used by those chapters to ghost-dance for 
war. 


His successor, Mr. Gibson, on the radio 
last week ghost-danced for war with an 
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unequivocal demand for immediate use 
of American convoys with American sea- 
men, 

That is why, Mr. President, I say that 
a great tragedy is being enacted on the 
American scene. The people believed 
the administration’s preelection and pre- 
lend-lease pledges to keep the people out 
of the war, and yet, now that it has had 
its way in the election and in the lend- 
lease bill, the true scheme is unveiled 
before the people’s eyes. The weather 
vane has eflopped 180 degrees, and the 
war clouds are on the way. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is discussing 
a very important question. Will he tell 
the Senate just where he thinks the ad- 
ministration is going to use convoys, how 
far they are going with them, and when 
they are going? 

Mr. TOBEY. I will answer the Sena- 
tor from Illinois by telling him that if he 
will read the joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from New Hampshire it 
will tell him how I want convoys used and 
what limitations should be placed on the 
use of convoys. It is a declamando state- 
ment, and if it should be passed by the 
Congress it would prevent convoys, the 
one thing President Roosevelt says means 
war. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has not an- 
swered my question at all. I do not know 
what is in his resolution, and it really 
makes little or no difference. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that he read it; it will do him 
good. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be so, but 
what I am trying to find out from the 
Senator is where and under what terms 
convoys, which he dreads, might be used? 

Mr. TOBEY. I will answer that; I will 
tell the Senator what is going to take 
place. It will be what I am about to 
bring out chronologically in my remarks 
in a few moments—creeping and creep- 
ing, edging and edging further and fur- 
ther along, all the traffic will bear, all 
the American people will bear, until we 
are forced to war. That is what is going 
to take place. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has not an- 
swered my question as yet. The Senator 
is trying to convey to the Senate and the 
country the idea that he is against con- 
voys. There are many Senators against 
convoys. I should like to know what 
information the Senator has when he is 
discussing the question of convoys and 
where these American ships are going 
under the administration’s policy at the 
present time, 8 

Mr. TOBEY. I will read my resolution 
to the Senator for his edification. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to have the 
Senator answer the question. 

Mr. TOBEY. The resolution itself will 
answer it. It represents my theory, my 
thesis, and there is a great yearning in 
my heart to have it enacted into law by 
the Congress of the United States in order 
to rep us out of war. The resolution 
reads: 
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Resolved, ete., That, except in a time when 
the United States is engaged in war— 


Please mark that— 
hereafter no part of the land or naval forces 
of the United States, and no vessel docu- 
mented, or aircraft registered or licensed, un- 
der the laws of the United States, shall be 
used, directly or indirectly, beyond the limits 
of the territorial waters of the United States 
and its Territories and possessions, to trans- 
port or deliver, or in connection with the 
transportation or delivery of, or for convoy 
purposes in connection with the transporta- 
tion or delivery of, any articles or materials 
to or for the use of any foreign country with 
respect to which the President has issued a 
proclamation under section 1 of the Neutral- 
ity Act of 1939, or which is engaged in actual 
hostilities with one or more foreign countries 
even though a state of war has not been de- 
clared or recognized in any such proclamation, 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LUCAS. Obviously the resolution 
does not answer my question. Let me 
make this further inquiry, Does the Sen- 
ator believe that the Neutrality Act is in 
force at the present time? 

Mr. TOBEY. I like to believe that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator believe 
that certain combat zones have been laid 
down by the President of the United 
States and that American vessels are pro- 
hibited from going into those combat 
zones? 

Mr. TOBEY. I have heard that that is 
so. I also know that a little while ago we 
passed a bill called the lend-lease bill 
which said, “Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law“ —a wide-open, 
blanket authority to the governmental 
authorities to do just as they blankety- 
blank please with the American people 
and their resources. That is very much 
in my mind, sir. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the discussion of the 
lend-lease bill, the Senator heard the 
best constitutional lawyers on the Senate 
floor, both on the Republican side and on 
the Democratic side, both majority and 
minority, advised the Senate and the 
country that the provision to which the 
Senator is now referring did not in any- 
wise repeal the present Neutrality Act. 
The present Neutrality Act, as the Sena- 
tor knows, provides for combat zones, 
and those combat zones have been laid 
down by the President of the United 
States. The Neutrality Act also provides 
that American vessels shall not enter bel- 
ligerent ports. If that is the law, I can- 
not understand why the Senator is so 
disturbed about convoys. 

Mr. TOBEY. Secretary Knox said he 
would favor convoys if the President fa- 
vored them. In other words, he would 
“hear his master’s voice” and act accord- 
ingly. Now if the Senator will let me 
continue with the statement of my views, 
when I get through he will be much more 
enlightened. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall never be enlight- 
ened until the Senator advises me from 
some concrete authority, from someone 
in the administration with real responsi- 
bility, as to what the administration ex- 
pects to do with respect to the Neutrality 
Act, which as I understand it, is a com- 
Plete barrier to convoys in combat zones 
or belligerent ports. 
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Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will tell the Senator from 
Illinois that he sent a telegram of con- 
siderable length to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Frank Knox, and so far 
has not been enlightened with any an- 
swer. He has questioned the Secretary 
on this subject, but echo answers not. 
Now I will proceed, if the Senator please. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not surprised that 
the Senator does not get any answer 
from the Secretary of the Navy. I con- 
tact departments every day asking ques- 
tions, and it is difficult to get answers 
from them. I would not blame the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy or the Secretary of State or the 
President of the United States for not 
divulging certain confidential informa- 
tion that they may have, that the Senate 
cannot and should not have. 

Just as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire apparently has better information 
on the convoy question than the people 
down at the other end of the Avenue, I 
distinctly remember that the late Sena- 
tor Borah said he had better information 
than the administration had as to what 
was going to happen in Europe with re- 
spect to war; but it turned out that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull had 
better information than a number of us 
in the Senate had at that time. At that 
moment I thought Senator Borah was 
correct. 

Isay with sincerity to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that in this crisis he is 
taking, in my humble opinion, the wrong 
attitude upon the question of convoys. It 
is not before us, and the Senator is un- 
necessarily firing the imagination of the 
American people, 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me ask the Senator 
& question, now. 

Does the Senator from Illinois agree 
that his Chief Executive said that con- 
voys mean shooting and that shooting 
means war? I ask the Senator the ques- 
tion. Will he answer it? 

Mr. LUCAS. All right. 

Mr. TOBEY. I ask the question. 
Does the Senator agree with that state- 
ment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Just a moment, and I 
shall answer. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does the Senator agree 
with the President? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will answer by asking 
the Senator whether or not he has any 
personal and direct information that the 
President of the United States has ever 
repudiated that statement? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, this is 
becoming opera bouffe. I will proceed. 
That is why I say that a grim tragedy is 
being enacted on the American scene. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire declines to yield 
further. 

Mr.LUCAS. Will the Senator yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. TOBEY. If the Senator will re- 
tain his orchestra seat until I finish, then 
I will answer his question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
declines to yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let us pray to the 
Divine Power lest we forget the experi- 
ence of 1917, a war that we fought to 
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end wars; a war that we fought “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” but 
which ended in sowing the seeds of the 
present war after clutching the people 
in a world-wide depression. 

Let us not forget the advice of 
Winston Churchill who said: 

America’s entrance into the war was dis- 
astrous, not only for your country but for 
the Allies as well; because had you stayed 
home and minded your own business, we 
would have made peace with the Central 
Powers in the spring of 1917, then there 
would have been no collapse in Russia, fol- 
lowed by communism; no breakdown in 
Italy, followed by fascism; and nazi-ism 
would not, at present, be enthroned in Ger- 
many. If America had stayed out of the 
war and minded her own business, none of 
these “isms” would today be sweeping the 
continent of Europe and breaking down her 
parliamentary government. 


Let us hold in our minds the futility 
of our costly venture of 1917, a venture 
to end wars, a venture to “save the world 
for democracy,” a venture of disillusion- 
ment and regret, and then consider the 
issue of the hour. 

Shall we convoy and, as the President 
said, thereby get into the war? Or shall 
we enact into law my anticonvoy reso- 
lution, which will prohibit, without qual- 
ification, the use of American convoys 
with American seamen on board? 

The anticonvoy resolution rests in the 
Senate committee awaiting action. The 
decision is in our hands. We should act 
now. 

Time is of the essence in this matter. 
What is being done? The press have 
suggested that the matter is being smoth- 
ered in committee. I cannot believe this 
suggestion in view of the very sincere and 
definite assurance given to me by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations in our colloquy on 
April 2. When on that day I asked him 
if he would not give me assurance that 
he, as chairman, would have the commit- 
tee consider the resolution in the near 
future, he replied: 

This resolution * * * will undoubtedly 
have the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee at a reasonably early time. I am not 
able to say that it can be taken up tomor- 
row, or one day this week, but certainly at 
a very early date. The committee will be 
back in regular session on Wednesday, and 
I can assure the Senator that the resolution 
will be given careful consideration, and, of 
course, the action taken by the committee 
will be controlling upon the disposition of 
the resolution. But there will be no dispo- 
sition on the part of the chairman of the 
committee not to give a full, and fair, and 
frank hearing upon the resolution. 


I further asked the chairman of the 
committee if he did not believe, in view 
of the seriousness of the situation that 
the matter should be debated frankly 
upon the floor, and that Senators should 
go on record either for or against this far- 
reaching measure. He replied: 

I say to the Senator again that I shall be 
pleased to bring the resolution before the 
committee and give it the consideration to 


which it is entitled; and I recognize the im- 
portance of the resolution. 


Then I specifically asked the chairman 
of the committee if he would no doubt 
feel that the matter was so important 
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that it should be debated on the floor of 
the Senate regardless of what the atti- 
tude of the Foreign Relations Committee 
might be, so that the American people 
might know the attitude of their repre- 
sentatives in this body in such a matter, 
and we might have an opportunity to go 
on record on it. He replied: 

I have no objection to debating it before 
the Senate and before the country, and I 
certainly think that all matters of impor- 
tance—and I regard this as a matter of im- 
portance—should be subject to debate before 
the Senate. 


It is a particular satisfaction to me to 
know the attitude of the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on this matter of convoys, and they 
will bear repetition as we consider the 
question anew today. 

On this floor he said a few weeks ago, 
when considering the lend-lease bill: 

I had from the beginning said I was op- 
posed to convoying, and I thought that the 
President was well understood as having made 
that declaration even since the introduction 
of this bill. It has been published every- 
where, and I did not think there could be 
any doubt about it. 


He further said: 

As plainly as I can say it, I have always 
stood against convoying vessels by the Amer- 
ican Fleet, and will stand against convoying 
vessels by any unit of the American Fleet 
until and unless the point shall come when 
I shall be willing to vote for war, because, in 
my judgment, convoying would lead us into 
actual war. 


Still further, he said: 

I said awhile ago, Mr. President—if this 
word “transfer” has any bearing upon the 
matter—that we will not take the extreme 
risk of convoying, or of attempting to deliver 
on the other side of the globe any of the 
arms or implements of war which we wish to 
furnish. We will not take the extreme risk 
of involving our people in war unless, of 
course, we should be attacked. If we should 
be attacked, we would do what all of us 
would, of course, favor. That is a wholly 
different question. 


Further, he said: 

We are not going to convoy. We are not 
going to deliver arms and munitions on the 
other side of the ocean in areas of danger. 


He further said: 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe now, and 
I hope I never shall, to the doctrine that we 
are headed into an inevitable war. 


I commend him for that. 

I am glad to have that assurance, but 
in a situation such as that which con- 
fronts the Nation and the world today, 
I again say that time is of the essence, 
and because of rapidly changing events 
abroad and the zeal that is manifested 
in high official circles in this Nation to 
initiate the policy of convoys, if the ac- 
tion of ths body is to be of any potency, 
it must take action now or in the near 
future. 

Many times we have heard the state- 
ment made that when one’s premises are 
wrong it inevitably follows that the con- 
clusions are false. This was forceably 
brought to my attention in the last 2 
days when I read in the morning paper a 
statement by the Honorable SoL BLOOM, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
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tee of the House of Representatives, and 
I wrote to Mr. Bioom as follows: 


APRIL 14, 1941. 
The Honorable SoL BLOOM, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Broom: I was considerably sur- 
prised to read in this morning's papers your 
statement against submission of the convoy 
question to the Congress, and your declara- 
tion that this question of convoys is strictly a 
matter for the President’s determination. 

In your statement you say: “Only the 
President can determine how and where con- 
voys are needed, if they are needed. That 
isn't in our department. 

Isn't in our department? I recognize that 
the Congress, which is supposed to be a body 
representative of the people, has reduced itself 
to a sorrowful position by virtue of its “yes 
man” attitude, and I equally recognize that 
the Congress has turned over many of its 
powers to the President; but I cannot for a 
moment concede that we have reduced our 
status to that of a department, subservient 
to the whim and rule of the President. God 
forbid that the time will ever come when the 
people entirely lose the benefit of a Congress 
which has the determination in a crisis to 
exercise its constitutional prerogatives. 

Your statement further says, with regard to 
convoys: “I couldn’t imagine what such a 
resolution would say.” 

To relieve your imagination, I herewith en- 
close a copy of my anticonvoy resolution, 
which prohibits in the plainest of English 
language the use of the armed forces of the 
United States and American vessels and air- 
craft from transporting, delivering, or con- 
voying articles or materials to belligerent 
countries. 

Your statement further says: “We (the 
Congress) couldn’t say we authorized con- 
voys or we forbade them. The President has 
that power.” In this position you are in 
disagreement with the disti: ed chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The argument is used that because the 
President, under the Constitution is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, it 
follows that he can send convoys of the 
United States Navy anywhere in the world 
that he chooses, regardless of any prohibition 
by the Congress. 

This argument overlooks the fact that sec- 
tion 8 of article 1 of the Constitution gives 
to the Congress the power to make rules for 
the regulation of the land and naval forces. 
Therefore, while the Constitution makes the 
President the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, it further specifically pro- 
vides that the Congress shall make rules to 
regulate the Army and Navy. 

It seems clear from this that if the Con- 
gress makes a rule prohibiting the Navy from 
being used to convoy goods destined for bel- 
ligerents, that this would be a rule within 
the meaning of the Constitution, and comes 
under the powers granted to the Congress by 
the Constitution. 

Purther, the same article and section of 
the Constitution provides that the Congress 
shall have the power to declare war. 

The President himself has said that “Con- 
voys mean shooting and shooting means war.” 
Can it logically be held, for example, that the 
President, because he is Commander in Chief 
of the Army, could send a large part of the 
Army over to German soil under orders to 
fight, without a declaration of war by the 
Congress? I have never heard that con- 
tended by even the most ardent interven- 
tionists. 

It is equally true that the President cannot 
send United States warships to convoy goods 
for belligerent countries, if the Congress by 
law specifically prohibits such action. 
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In conclusion, I raise this question: Is it 
fair and honest to the American people for us 
to allow action to be taken now which will 
immediately launch the millions of American 
citizens in a long struggle of active warfare, 
in the face of the fact that the President 
raised their hopes in his assurances to them 
over the radio, 2 days before he was re- 
elected, that the first foreign policy of our 
Government would be to keep this country 
out of war; in the face of the fact that both 
the Republican and Democratic Party plat- 
forms gave the same assurances to the Amer- 
ican people; and in the face of the fact that 
the Members of the House and Senate, only 
a few months ago, were elected to office on 
their solemn pledge that they would do all 
in their power to keep this country from 
being involved in the war? 

This question I put to you in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity, and in view of your re- 
sponsible position as chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I would appreciate from you a full 


er. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. TOBEY. 


Mr, President, I said a few moments 
ago, and I repeat, time is of the essence 
in this matter. The greatest propaganda 
machine that has ever been built up in 
this country in a generation—namely, 
the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, formerly known as the 
William Allen White Committee—is for 
convoys, hook, line, and sinker; and Iam 
advised that under its leadership there is 
about to be undertaken a campaign to 
sell convoys to the American people 
through the medium of the radio, paid 
advertisements, and public addresses 
throughout the Nation. To apply the 
President’s own words, that convoys 
mean shooting and shooting means war, 


in this offensive of theirs, which they 


are undertaking to bring about convoys, 
they are measuring up to William Allen 
White’s indictment of being warmon- 
gers and ghost-dancing for war. 

If the plain people of America could 
be articulate, there would be such an 
avalanche of anticonvoy sentiment dis- 
Played as would force the recognition of 
this public opinion throughout the 
Nation. 

And, too, I remember the eloquent 
words of the President as he addressed 
the Congress in joint session a year ago, 
and said at the close of his address: 

I will not let the people down. The Con- 
gress will not let the people down. 


I want that to be true in this matter 
of convoys, which, if sanctioned and 
undertaken, will, to use the President’s 
own words, mean war, and participation 
in the war, and all that implies in the 
cost of blood, money, and grief, 

Let me here read a chronological record 
of significant utterances of the President 
to the people of the United States, bear- 
ing on our foreign policy and possible en- 
trance into the war. 

On September 11, 1940, not very long 
ago, the President said: 

I hate war now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all I can 
to keep war away from these shores for all 
time. Istand with my party upon the plat- 
form adopted in Chicago. 


And let us remember that party dec- 
laration in Chicago was that we never 
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again would send our boys abroad to fight 
in foreign fields. 

On October 23, 1940, less than 6 months 
ago, the President said: 

To every man, woman, and child I say your 
President and your great Secretary of State 
are following the road to peace. We are 
arming ourselves, not for any foreign war— 
it is for peace I have labored and it is for 
peace I shall labor all the days of my life. 


On October 28 the President said: 

In all these ways, we made it clear to 
every foreign nation that we would avoid 
becoming entangled through some episode 
beyond our borders. 


On October 30 the President said to 
the mothers and fathers of America: 

And while I am talking to you, mothers 
and fathers, I give you one more assurance; 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again—your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign war. They are 
going into training to form a force so strong 
that by its very existence it will keep the 
threat of war far away from our shores, 
The purpose of our defense is defense, 


op October 30, in another address, he 
said: 

The United States today is at peace; it is 
going to remain at peace. 


And on November 2 he said: 


Your President says this country is not 
going to war. 


And on November 3 he said: 


The first purpose of our foreign policy is to 
keep our country out of war. 


But that was 2 days before election, 
and after election the tone changes—the 
tempo quickens. On December 29 he 
said, and I use his words: 

We must be the great arsenal of democracy; 
we must apply ourselves to our task with the 
same resolution, with the same sense of ur- 
gency, with the same spirit of patriotism and 
sacrifice as we would show if we were at war. 


On January 6 the President said: 

We are committed to the proposition that 
principles of morality and considerations for 
our own security will never permit us to 
acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors 
and sponsored by appeasers. 


In the same address the President 
backs the establishment of the four 
essential human freedoms, everywhere in 
the world, pronouncing that phrase four 
times. 

On March 15, less than a month ago, 
the theory of “aid Britain” was enlarged 
by the President to commitment to com- 
plete defeat of the Axis. In a radio 
address he said: 


And from now on the aid will be increased 
and yet again increased until total victory 
has been won. Never in all history have 
Americans faced a job so well worth while. 


And now, with these references as a 
prelude, the matter of convoys is being 
given serious consideration, even if not 
already embarked upon in some degree, 

Mr. President, I am fearful—terribly 
fearful—that backstage, as it were, be- 
hind the scenes, this use of convoys is 
being approved and sanctioned; that 
plans are being made, if not already per- 
fected, to use the armed naval forces of 
the United States to convoy goods to bel- 
ligerents. Again I repeat the President’s 
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words, said but a few weeks ago, when 
he expressed himself against convoys: 


Convoys mean shooting and shooting 
means war. 


This, reduced to its lowest terms, is the 
definite statement by the President that 
convoys mean war. How can we possibly 
sanction or approve convoys, which the 
President says mean war, in the light of 
his promises to the American people to 
keep us out of war? Isit fair and honest 
to the American people to present them 
with party platforms pledged to keep 
therm out of war and then, after election 
is over, to plunge them into war? Is 
it fair and honest to the American people 
for the President to broadcast to the 
millions of voters 2 days before reelection 
the following words: “The first purpose 
of our foreign policy is to keep our coun. 
try out of war,” and then, after the people 
have acted upon his assurance and had 
their hopes built up on his assurance, to 
plunge them into war? Are we to break 
faith with the men and women of the 
country in this manner? 

If the United States ever goes to war 
with Germany—when that decision has 
to be made—it ought to be faced in 
Congress directly and not by indirection, 
It should be declared by the Congress, 
whose constitutional power it is to de- 
clare war, and not precipitated upon the 

ple by some policy or step sanctioned 
y the Executive. 

Last Friday the world observed Good 
Friday, the day on which Christ was cru- 
cified on Calvary, but the preliminary to 
that crucifixion was the betrayal of Jesus. 
Mr. President, if the people of the United 
States are led into war after they have 
been assured by the President himself 
that we are not going to war, then I 
measure my words and say that they will 
have been betrayed by one whose word 
they believed and they will be crucified, 
not on Calvary, but here, throughout 
these United States, and there will be a 
Nation-wide Gethsemane for us all. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
speak plainly. Ours is the responsibility. 
Millions of our people desire us to keep 
them out of war. We stand on the 
threshold of war. Once we cross that 
threshold and become an active partici- 
pant, we will have been guilty of break- 
ing faith with the people. We will have 
joined in the game of European power 
politics. We will be left holding the bag 
for the political master minds of Europe. 
We will have forced on every citizen of 
these United States a burden of debt 
which staggers the imagination. In the 
train of that war will come the dead, the 
maimed, the insane, saddened homes, 
the heartaches of fathers and mothers 
and the probable loss of democracy on 
the home front and a depression which 
will make that of 1930 look like a sum- 
mer sunset in comparison. 

In this solemn hour, pregnant with 
such dire possibilities, nay, more, prob- 
abilities, for our Nation, I call on my col- 
leagues in Congress to exercise their own 
divine power of thought, to ignore the 
flatteries and cajolings of any man, what- 
ever his station, to cast out allegiance 
to any party to dare any threats or offers 
of reward and tē measure up to the high- 
est standards of statesmanship which 
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have ever been exemplified by those who 
have preceded us in this body. Let us be 
freemen, Senators of a free country, 
which is to be kept free from participa- 
tion in this European war. 

God help us to keep faith with the 
people whom we serve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at the close of 
the debate this afternoon on the matter 
of convoys, certain communications from 
some of the people of the United States, 
expressing their disapproval of the con- 
voy system, and those that I insert will 
be a cross section of thousands received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to appears at the 
conclusion of Mr. Tosry’s speech.) 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I could not 
be other than in most hearty agreement 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
in his expressions of the last half hour. 
He has indicated reason to believe that 
there is organized effort on foot to pre- 
vail upon the President to undertake im- 
mediately the convoying of American 
production to Great Britain. 

Under date of March 31 of this year, 
Grenville Clark, about whom we have 
heard a great deal in connection with the 
pushing of America further and further 
into the embroilment abroad, addressed 
this letter to a correspondent, whose 
name I have deleted from the letter, but 
the letter is over Mr. Clark’s signature: 

I enclose a petition to the President asking 
that American convoys to Britain be provided 
at once. 


We may anticipate, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Clark will be gathering up these peti- 
tions and relaying them to the White 
House, if that has not already been done, 
How extensive the movement will be no 
one can know; but the great bulk of the 
American people who are unalterably op- 
posed to the theory of convoying had bet- 
ter be making themselves heard at the 
same point where Mr. Clark and his asso- 
ciates are making themselves heard, 
namely, at the White House. 

I continue to read from Mr. Clark’s 
letter: 


Because of the cumulative effect of the at- 
tacks on British shipping (by mine, sub- 
marine, air bomb, and surface raider) I have, 
like many others, become convinced that only 
one thing can give any reasonable assurance 
of keeping Britain's supply line open, viz, 
an effective system of American convoys. I 
have pieced together all the information I 
can get and have discussed the question with 
several men recently back from England. All 
the evidence points to the one conclusion— 
that convoys must be provided and provided 
without delay if we are to have any assurance 
that our declared policy will not be a futility. 

The next great crucial decision to be 
made—and it must be made soon, I believe 
is whether and when we will do this, 1. e., 
use our own merchant vessels protected by 
our own warships and perhaps planes, and 
all with American crews. 

The President primarily must make that 
decision, and I think it useful and appro- 
priate for citizens to express their views to 
him. Therefore, I drew up this petition, and 
am sending it to about 200 people, most of 
whom I know personally. 


Incidentally, one of those to whom he 
addressed his letter is not circulating the 
petition. 
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If you agree with it and want to authorize 
the use of your name, please wire or write me 
as soon as possible. 

When a reasonable number of approvals 
have come in, I shall forward the petition to 
the President with a list of those who have 
approved it. Neither the list nor document 
will be made public before being sent to the 
President, but he will have authority to make 
them public at his discretion. 

Let me add that since the step recom- 
mended means de facto war (with shell fire, 
bombs, and torpedoes), whether or not de- 
clared, I, like almost everyone, have arrived 
only with great reluctance at the conclusion 
that convoying is essential. When, however, 
the alternative is considered and the vast 
consequences for us that would follow the 
cutting off and forced surrender of Britain, 
there seems to me no escape from the con- 
clusion. 

I hope you will wire or write within a day 
or so after receiving this. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRENVILLE CLARK. 

P. S.—I enclose an extra copy so that, if 
you wish, you can pass the petition on to 
one or two friends who would probably want 
to sign. They could notify me direct or 
through you. 

G. C. 


Enclosed with the letter were two 
copies of the petition, entitled, A Peti- 
tion to the President.“ I ask unanimous 
consent that the petition be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Manc 81, 1941. 


A PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT 


To the President of the United States: 

The undersigned citizens respectfully ask 
you to determine upon and direct prompt and 
decisive action to provide American convoys 
to the British Isles and other places where 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and its 
allies need food and materials of war to con- 
tinue their struggle. We assign the following 
reasons: 

First. The people of the United States, after 
full consideration and debate, have taken the 
position that in our own vital national inter- 
est, Hitler must be prevented from achieving 
victory in this war. This means that the 
British Isles must be protected from capitu- 
lation. This means, in turn, that the supply 
line to Britain must be kept open on a scale 
that will ensure a constant flow of food, raw 
materials, and munitions adequate to sustain 
the strength of the British people and their 
vast war effort. If this supply line is cut 
off the British people, no matter how brave 
and enduring, cannot keep up the battle and 
must succumb, 

We do not believe the defeatist talk that 
Hitler is invincible. We believe that we have 
it in our power, if we will use it promptly, to 
maintain the bridge of ships to Britain, with 
every prospect of ultimate victory through 
the joint control of the seas by Britain and 
the United States and joint superiority in the 
air. 
Second, The maintenance of the supply 
line to the British Isles requires American 
convoys as a minimum indispensable meas- 
ure. By this we mean the use of American 
merchant ships, protected by American naval 
vessels, both manned by American crews; 
and we mean the use of American patrol 
planes and pilots. It is now apparent, we 
believe, that nothing less will assure the 
maintenance of the supply line to Britain, 
We believe this because, unless effectively 
checked, the cumulative effect of the con- 
tinued sinkings will sooner or later cut off 
Britain and make our “lend-lease” program 
a futility. We do not believe that the mere 
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turning over of our merchant vessels or war- 
ships for use by the British with their crews, 
or other measures short of American convoys, 
will be enough to ensure successful resistance 
to Hitler’s campaign against British shipping. 

We cre deceiving ourselves if we avoid this 
issue. The longer we delay, the more Britain 
will be weakened. At best, the greater will 
be the ultimate effort we will be required to 
make. At worst, if we longer delay, the posi- 
tion will become irretrievable and all our 
efforts to prevent the domination of the dic- 
tators will prove futile. It is time to face 
these facts. 

Third. We recognize that the action for 
which we petition will involve a state of war, 
declared or undeclared. We think, however, 
that it is time to quit trying to have it both 
ways. We should no longer declare, on the 
one hand, our determination that Hitler must 
be defeated, and yet fail, on the other hand, 
to take the necessary practical steps to ac- 
complish his defeat. 

If we really mean to prevent a Hitler vic- 
tory, and American convoys are, as we be- 
lieve, essential to that end, let us go ahead 
without regard to the consequence. A Brit- 
ish defeat, with all its implications, would in- 
volve such grave danger to our future as to 
be intolerable. Our own self-interest alone 
obliges us to spare no effort in safeguarding 
Britain from isolation and forced surrender. 
With so much at stake, we cannot be con- 
tent with halfway measures of doubtful 
effectiveness. 

Accordingly, we urge you to act and act now 
while there is still time, lest we invite a 
catastrophe for the future of our country 
because our measures are too little and too 
late. 


ee ne a e e en oo ne rr — — — 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I think we 
cannot impress too strongly upon the 
American people that however much 
some may want to discount the theory 
that there is danger in an undertaking 
to convoy American production to Brit - 
ain, nevertheless the fact remains that 
tremendous pressure is now being ex- 
erted by forces which have been highly 
successful in breaking through the neu- 
trality laws, to which reference has been 
made on the floor today, to break down 
this resolve and to push ahead with fur- 
ther aid and further involvement, if 
need be, in the name of aid to Britain 
and in the name of enlarging upon the 
defense of the United States 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
and his reference to Mr. CLARK, who, as 
we all know, was the author of the Con- 
scription Act and was very active in get- 
ting it through Congress. I understand 
that he has also been very active in the 
William Allen White Committee. 

Coming back to the convoy matter, 
and addressing my remarks for a mo- 
ment to the distinguished majority 
leader, a few minutes ago he took the 
floor and stated that the Senate would 
adjourn from today until Friday, and 
then from Friday until Monday, because 
there is nothing of importance to come 
before the body. 

I submit that such a statement seems 
like an anomaly. We have before us the 
matter of convoys, which the President 
Says mean war. A joint resolution re- 
lating to the subject is now pending in 
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the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; and yet we are to fold our tents 
like the Arabs and steal away until Fri- 
day, and again until Monday, because 
there is nothing important before the 
Senate. 

I do not think that is a correct state- 
ment; and I say so with all due respect 
to the majority leader. There is some- 
thing before one of the leading and emi- 
nent committees of the Senate. I refer 
to the convoy resolution which makes 
the issue clear and unmistakable. The 
American people have a right to insist 
that that resolution be considered in 
committee, and that the Senate shall 
have an opportunity to debate it and 
vote upon it; and yet we are told that 
there is nothing important before the 
Senate, 

I now wish to ask the distinguished 
majority leader a question. I regret 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has stepped out of the 
Chamber. I ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader what the situation is in the 
Foreign Relations Committee to his 
knowledge, he being a member of the 
committee, as to the likelihood of the 
resolution being taken up and consid- 
ered at the meeting of the committee 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
no information to impart to the Senator 
as to when it will be taken up or whether 
it will be taken up tomorrow. 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to ask a 
further question, if I may do so without 
being considered impertinent. I do not 
intend to be impertinent. Has the Sena- 
tor conferred with the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee with re- 
spect to the Tobey resolution since it was 
introduced? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have had conversa- 
tions with him. 

Mr. TOBEY. Have the minds of the 
two Senators met on any policy as to how 
to handle that resolution? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does the Senator expect 
the resolution to be taken up in com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no expecta- 
tion one way or the other about it. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does not the Senator 
think that his statement was incorrect? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am only one mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. TOBEY. I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no more in- 
fluence with the committee than has any 
other member. I do not think it is quite 
fair for the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to try to extract from me informa- 
tion as to what the committee will do, 
or when it will do it, when I have no 
information on the subject. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me say to my 
friend—and I do consider him as such— 
that I have no intention to be imperti- 
nent in the slightest degree, or to em- 
barrass anyone. 

Mr. B 
rassed. 

Mr. TOBEY. A few minutes ago the 
Senator made the statement on the floor 
that he intended to ask for an adjourn- 
ment from today until Friday, and then 
from Friday until Monday, because there 
is nothing important before the Senate. 


I am not embar- 
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I say that the resolution with respect to 
convoys is the most important thing that 
could come before the Senate. It is a 
matter of life and death, and war or 


peace. 
Mr. BARKLEY. What is the use of 
becoming so excited? 


Mr. TOBEY. Iam not excited. How- 
ever, I am in dead earnest. I have what 
I call righteous indignation in my soul. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all right. 
The Senator may “indignate” all he 
wishes; but he knows that the resolution 
is not before the Senate. It is before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senator knows that the Senate is not in 
a position to take it up until the commit- 
tee reports one way or the other on it, 
unless he wishes to make a motion to 
discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the resolution, which he 
has not done. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator heard me 
read today the fine testimony given by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations [Mr. GEORGE] 
in the colloquy on April 2, in which he 
stated that he would give the resolution 
consideration, that it would have a hear- 
ing, and that it would come before the 
Senate. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I did not hear that 
part of the Senator’s remarks, 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator heard it in 
person on April 2. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I heard the Senator’s 
remarks a few days ago. 

Mr. TOBEY. Two weeks have elapsed, 
and nothing has been done about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Sometimes it may be 
unfortunate for a hen to have only one 
egg in her nest; but the Senator knows 
that before every committee of the Sen- 
ate, and of every other legislative body, 
numerous resolutions and bills are pend- 
ing which have not been considered. 
Other matters upon which no action has 
been taken are pending before the com- 
mittee, some of which have been pending 
longer than has the Senator’s resolution. 
If I had any information, if I were a 
mind reader, a clairvoyant, or a prophet, 
I might be able to tell the Senator what 
action will be taken by the committee, 
and when it will be taken; but being none 
of those things, I cannot inform the Sen- 
ator when the resolution will be taken 
up, or how members of the committee 
will vote upon it. 

Mr, TOBEY. Of course not. I under- 
stand that. 

A moment ago the Senator used the 
illustration of an egg. Let me reply to 
that statement. If the resolution now 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations is an egg, it is a fertile egg; 
and if it is incubated, hatched, and 
brought to the floor of the Senate it will 
produce something worth while. It will 
produce peace. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whether or not an 
egg hatches depends upon whether it is 
fertile or infertile. 

Mr. TOBEY. It also depends upon 
whether or not somebody sits on the egg 
and squashes it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that event, of 
course, we could never know whether it 
was fertile or infertile. 
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Mr. TOBEY. I want to stop the 
squashing. Frankly, this is the point: 
Is any effort being made, because of ad- 
ministration requests or pressure, to 
have the resolution remain quiescent in 
the archives of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations until it dies and mor- 
tification sets in? Or does the commit- 
tee intend to make a bona fide effort to 
report the resolution and bring it to the 
floor of the Senate for debate and action? 
What does the Senator think? 

Mr. BARKLEY. What do I think 
about what? 

Mr. TOBEY. The question which I 
have propounded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As to whether I think 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions will report the resolution? 

Mr. TOBEY. No. Let me repeat the 
question. It will bear repetition. 

Is the Senator of the opinion that the 
suggestion has been made by someone 
high in authority—possibly someone in 
the White House—that the resolution be 
not considered by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations? The power of 
suggestion is very potent. Will the reso- 
lution remain in the committee until it 
dies and mortification sets in, and the 
inscription “Requiescat in Pace” is placed 
above it? Does the Senator believe it 
ought not to be debated on the floor of 
the Senate and passed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can speak only for 
myself. So far as I am concerned, I can 
say that the President has never men- 
tioned the resolution to me. It has never 
been discussed in the presence of the 
President when I have been present. So 
the answer to the Senator’s question is 
“no.” 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to ask a 
further question, in all kindness. Does 
not the Senator believe that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations should consider 
and report back to the Senate for action 
things of the importance of this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the language of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—and I would not attempt to 
speak for him—I think I can say that the 
Foreign Relations Committee will no 
doubt give consideration to the resolution 
of the Senator whenever it deems it ad- 
visable to do so. When that will be, I am 
not enough of a prophet to know. 

As to whether the committee should 
vote it out and bring it back on the floor 
for consideration, I can only say that the 
committee will undoubtedly take such 
action as to it seems wise when it consid- 
ers the subject; and I would not say that 
the Senator’s resolution is entitled to be 
voted out of the committee and to be 
brought onto the floor of the Senate out 
of its order, or any more rapidly than its 
importance deserves, or ahead of any 
other resolution which might be present- 
ed on the same subject. 

Of course, the Senate has control of its 
committees, If the Senator from New 
Hampshire becomes too impatient over 
what he conceives to be the inactivity of 
the committee on his resolution, he has 
the right any day to move that the com- 
mittee be discharged from further con- 
sideration of his resolution. The Senator 
knows he can do that. It is an extraordi- 
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nary remedy; probably the Senator would 
not desire to pursue that course. What 
the result would be if he followed that 
course, I do not know. I cannot speak for 
the committee. 

There has been no more delay on this 
resolution than on hundreds of other res- 
olutions which have been offered, the au- 
thors of which deem them as of great 
importance, as the Senator deems his 
resolution. It strikes me that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire should leave to 
the judgment of the committee, which I 
think appreciates its responsibility, the 
question of taking up this matter and dis- 
posing of it when it deems advisable and 
wise, and in such way as it deems advis- 
able and wise. 

Mr. TOBEY. Just one more word, and 
I shall be through. Taking the Senator’s 
premise, the question of convoys is very 
much before the administration at the 
present time, as we all know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I see a good deal 
in the newspapers about it and I hear a 
good deal on the floor of the Senate about 
it, but outside of that, I am frank to say 
to the Senator, that it has not been dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. TOBEY. The danger of convoys, I 
am advised from very good sources, is 
imminent; and the point I make is that 
if we do not put this resolution through 
the committee and bring it back and de- 
bate it and act on it, then it may very well 
develop some morning that somewhere on 
the Atlantic convoys will have already 
been started, the Senate will not have 
considered the matter, the resolution will 
have been lying dormant in the commit- 
tee, and no action will have been taken. 
Then what will happen? Some of our 
ships will be sunk, there will be right- 
eous indignation throughout the country, 
and we may be in war. 

When it is said there is nothing before 
the Senate, I take exception to that. I 
think that, in view of the issue before us 
and its importance, we should forget par- 
ties and everything else and give an hon- 
est hearing, and we should consider it 
and bring it back, and show the American 
people we are meeting our obligations and 
duties on this great question before the 
American people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to say that, 
so far as the President of the United 
States is concerned, I think he has as 
acute a sense of his responsibility as I 
have of my responsibility, or as the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has of his re- 
sponsibility, or as the entire Senate has 
of its responsibility; and it is not quite 
fair to express the fear day by day that 
the President of the United States, in the 
exercise of his authority and of his judg- 
ment and of his discretion, and in the 
performance of his duties, and before the 
Senate can act in a negative way on some 
resolution, will order something done that 
may precipitate us into war before we 
have had an expression on the subject 
from the Senate or from the House of 
Representatives or from the Congress as 
a whole. 

Mr. TOBEY. In view of all that has 
been said this morning, and in view of 
the importance of the matter, will the 
Senator use his good offices and the emi- 
nence of his position to see that the reso- 
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lution is given consideration in the com- 
mittee in the near future and is brought 
to the floor of the Senate at an early 
date? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I stat- 
ed awhile ago that I am not making 
any commitments on the floor of the 
Senate as to what action I will take in 
the committee. I do not think it is any 
more to be expected that I shall in ad- 
vance tell the Senator or the country 
what I will do in reference to that reso- 
lution than in reference to any other 
resolution or any bill. Whenever the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in the exercise of its own judgment and 
wisdom, shall decide to take up the mat- 
ter and consider it and dispose of it one 
way or another I shall be ready to join 
in that consideration. [Manifestations 
of applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. TOBEY. And meanwhile war 
clouds gather. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we can 
speculate about war clouds. War clouds 
have been gathering for a long time. 
Despite all we have done in the United 
States to dispel those clouds, they are 
still gathering and still hovering. 

Mr. TOBEY. And finally the storm 
comes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, all right; let it 
come. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As a very hum- 
ble minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, of course I am 
in no position to give the Senator any 
very authentic assurances, but to this ex- 
tent I can assure him: That the first time 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
meets, a motion will be made to consider 
the Senator’s resolution, and it will have 
at least one vote. [Manifestations of ap- 
plause in the galleries.) 

Mr. TOBEY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s good wishes. 

Oh, Mr. President, here is a body of 
96 men, and here are 500 or 600 people 
in the galleries; and I look to those here, 
and I look beyond them to the people in 
the hinterlands of America, where 130,- 
000,000 people live—plain people, the 
kind of people Abraham Lincoln loved— 
and I hold a brief for them; and they are 
asking us what we will do about war or 
peace, what we will do about convoys, 
which mean war, as the President said. 
They are asking us why the Senate is 
adjourning for 5 days, or for 3 days; 
they are asking us what we are doing. 
Let us get on the job, consider this burn- 
ing issue, and send back word to the 
American people that, as far as in us lies, 
we will stop this mighty danger of war— 
the use of convoys. (Manifestations of 
applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BONE 
in the chair). It is the duty of the 
Chair on occasions of this kind to advise 
the occupants of the galleries that the 
galleries will be closed in the event the 
rules of the Senate are violated. Regard- 
less of whether the occupants of the gal- 
leries like or dislike, approve or disap- 
prove, statements made on the floor of 
the Senate, demonstrations by those in 
the galleries are a violation of our rules. 
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If they are repeated, we will have to clear 
the galleries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
interest of orderly procedure and consid- 
eration of legislation of importance on a 
subject so vital to the American people, 
I regret that it seems necessary, every 
time we meet, for someone to catechize 
some member of a committee as to how 
he will vote or as to how much influence 
he will exert to get a particular resolu- 
tion considered; and that the Senate of 
the United States is to be castigated, and 
that I, particularly, am to be taken to 
task because a little earlier in the day I 
announced the obvious fact that there is 
no business before the Senate for con- 
sideration during the remainder of this 
week. We called the calendar, and we 
disposed of all matters on the calendar. 
There is nothing on the calendar for con- 
sideration. The appropriation bill which 
has been pending here has gone over be- 
cause of the absence of the chairman of 
the subcommittee having it in charge, 
who is absent on account of illness. Now 
we are to be condemned, and the news- 
papers of the country are to carry the 
headlines tomorrow that the Senator 
from New Hampshire has condemned and 
castigated the Senate of the United 
States, and me in particular, because I 
announced today that we would adjourn 
until Friday, and from Friday to Mon- 
day, because there is no business on the 
calendar. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
not going to intimidate me or embarrass 
me, if he is undertaking to compel me to 
withdraw my suggestion or to pursue a 
different course. When we have finished 
our business today we will adjourn until 
Friday, unless my motion is voted down; 
and unless there is some business to 
transact on Friday and Saturday, we will 
then adjourn until Monday or Tuesday, 

The Senator from New Hampshire can 
bring his proposition before the Senate 
at this very moment by a motion if he 
desires to do so, and if he thinks well 
of the chances of favorable action upon 
his proposition. 

Mr. TOBEY. How much chance has 
a snowball in hell? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator desires 
to compare the Senate to hell, and him- 
self to a snowball, then let him make the 
comparison. 

The Senator knows there is no business 
on the calendar. The Senator knows it 
would be useless to meet tomorrow or 
Thursday; and, in fact, we might even 
adjourn until Monday, if it were not 
for the constitutional provision that the 
Senate cannot adjourn for more than 3 
days without the consent of the other 
body. 

If the Senator is so anxious to put the 
Senate on record with respect to his res- 
olution, he can do so now by making a 
motion, and he will ascertain how many 
votes it will receive. It might be carried; 
I do not know. I have not made any 
canvass of the Senate, any more than I 
have made a canvass of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations as to how it will 
vote on the resolution. But the Sena- 
tor has no right to criticize the Senate or 
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to criticize me for going over until Fri- 
day, unless at this time he is willing to 
use every parliamentary remedy he pos- 
sesses to bring the resolution before the 
Senate. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. May I point out to the 
distinguished majority leader that it is 
possible for the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations to meet tomorrow or 
Thursday to consider the so-called Tobey 
resolution, and to vote upon it; and then 
it would be possible for the resolution to 
come up for consideration on the floor 
of the Senate on Friday, if that is desired. 
But when it is thumbs down and swords 
out o kill this thing, of course it is going 
to die. 

Let me say further that I did not ad- 
dress the Senator from Kentucky in any 
disrespectful way. He is a peculiar and 
unusual Senator, occupying an impor- 
tant position. He is the distinguished 
majority leader, as well as one of the 
leaders on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam one of the new- 
est members of the committee. 

Mr. TOBEY. But, nevertheless, be- 
yond peradventure, one of the most 
potent; and, therefore, because of his 
natural talents and great ability and his 
occupation of the majority leadership, I 
address him differently than I would an 
ordinary Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s compliment, but I cannot, not- 
withstanding my position, give the Sena- 
tor any more information as to the 
attitude of other Senators in this body 
or of members of the committee on his 
resolution than any other Senator can 
give him, because I do not make it my 
business to go around and canvass Sena- 
tors as to their attitude. I may have 
fallen down in the performance of my 
duties, but I have never regarded it as a 
part of my duties to canvass and poll in 
advance to find out how Senators intend 
to vote on matters which have not yet 
even been reported to the Senate from 
the committees to which they have been 
referred. 

(The letters and telegrams referred to 
in Mr. Tosry’s speech are as follows:) 

AUSTIN APPLIANCE Co, 
Denver, Colo., April 12, 1941. 
Senator Torey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations on your resolu- 
tion. We believe that 80 percent of the 
Americans are back of your resolution and 
the other 20 percent should be. 

Sincerely, 
W. E. Austin. 
AUSTIN APPLIANCE Co. 


Curcaco, ILL., April 13, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Torey: Congratulations on 
your resolution to oppose the convoying of 
ships to Britain. 

The warmongers have admitted the con- 
voying of ships means war. Please use.all of 
your influence to oppose and fight convoying. 

Yours truly, . 
D. J. MCDANIEL, 
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NATIONAL LEGION OF 
MOTHERS OF AMERICA, 
Hollywood, Calif., April 10, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: We, the National Legion 
of Mothers of America and citizens of Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles, Calif., in a mass meet- 
ing held at the national headquarters of the 
National Legion of Mothers of America urge 
that no armed forces, ships, or airplanes of 
the United States be used as convoys or 
patrols for war materials to belligerent 
nations. 

Convoys mean shooting—shooting means 
war. We mothers are looking to you to keep 
your campaign promises. We must maintain 
peace for America. 

Yours for peace, 
FRANCES SHERRILL, 


— 


Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your won- 
derful speech. Convoys are war and war 
is what the people emphatically do not want. 

Your amendment should be adopted. If 
85 percent of the people are frustrated on 
this question it will produce a cancer in this 
democracy of ours. 

Keep up the good work, the people are be- 
hind you. 

Yours truly, 
PEARSE A. MITCHELL, 
GRAFTON, W. Va., April 9, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. O. 
Re: Con voys. 

Dran SENATOR ToBEY: We listened with rapt 
attention and deserved admiration to your 
powerful broadcast last evening on the Tobey 
Anticonvoy Resolution. We are today writing 
our sole Senator Kricore (West Virginia as 
yet has no other) calling on him to support 
this resolution in behalf of the people who 
elected him. 

Please send me a copy of the resolution. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. JED W. ROBINSON. 
PASADENA, CALIF., April 8, 1941, 
Hon. Cuas. Wm. TOBEY, 
Senator, New Hampshire, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Want to commend you for 
introducing Senate bill against canvoying or 
patroling of vessels to any belligerent nation. 
Have written our Senator and Congressman 
asking support of your bill. 

If 1776 was a measure to keep us out of 
war, your bill should be voted on favorably 
by every Senator and Congressman as I be- 
lieve this is or will be our next step toward 
war. 

If I can be of any assistance to you, please 
advise. 

Very truly yours, 
E. A. Gummia, M. D. 


— 


GREENFIELD, Mass., April 8, 1941. 

Dear Senator Topey: I have just been 
listening to your talk on convoying of our 
ships, and I am trying, through my tears, to 
write you my blessing. 

As a mother of two sons, my prayers will 
be for you and your bill and may God bless 
you for your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MATTIE Mann. 


San Francisco, CALIF., April 6, 1941. 
Hon, CHARLES TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. i 
Sin: Now that the lend-lease bill has 
passed, this country is facing one more step 
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in the chain of events that is leading this 
country toward war. 

We feel that, had the issue of convoys been 
included in the lend-lease bill, the bill would 
have been defeated. The American people 
love liberty and hate war. Therefore they 
are unalterably opposed to anything that 
leads this country into a war not of our own 
making 


Won't you, as a representative of the people 
in the United States Senate, use every influ- 
ence and power at your command to see that 
Resolution No. 62 becomes the law of the 
land and prohibits the use of our Navy for 
convoy duty. 

Convoys mean war. Democracy cannot live 
in war. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JENNIE V. Scorr. 
Mrs. CHas. H. HOLCOMB. 
Davin F. Scorr. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 8, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: I heard your very good talk 
over radio tonight and also called several of 
my friends to listen in, and we agreed we 
should have more Senators like you who are 
fighting for the interest of the American 
people. 

You mentioned about 85 percent of the 
American people are against America’s entry 
into the war. I believe the sentiment against 
war is getting stronger daily and people are 
getting tired of being taxed for the European 
war. After all this is not our war. 

If America would mind her own business 
instead of pledging aid to all the countries 
who fight the Axis powers the war would 
probably be over by this time. All we are 
doing is sticking out our necks and in the 
end we will be the ones who are fighting alone 
and paying for it too. What assurance have 
we that the very ones we are helping will not 
turn their wrath on us? - 

America for the Americans. 

Yours truly, 
Mary ANN Last. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 10, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: You are absolutely right in 
your opposition to convoys. Convoys mean 
war and war means bringing to America the 
same conditions we deplore in Europe. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL A. CARLSON. 


EDGERTON, Wis., March 8, 1941. 


Senator CHARLES A. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: No, we won't or don’t like war at 
any time or anywhere, and we don’t want 
convoys, don’t want union now, and we, the 
people, don’t want war. 

Thank you for the splendid talk. 


Hon. CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TosEY: I have just listened 
to your very fine speech on the radio, and 
want to thank you for it. I am convinced 
that the Senators and Congressmen today 
have the greatest opportunity to serve their 
country that they have ever had, or perhaps 
will ever have. I also believe that those who 
fight against the use of convoys or other meas- 
ures which will surely get us into this war, 
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will be gloriously rewarded by the people. 
Almost to a man, the people are opposed to 
our going into this war, and have relied upon 
the leaders to keep us out. Many are con- 
fused and frightened, and hardly know what 
to say or do since promises made before the 
election by both parties have been so lightly 
cast aside. You may be sure, though, that the 
people are still opposed to war. 

Thank you for the fight that you are mak- 
ing, and I pray that you may be successful. 

Sincerely, 
Lucy G. STUART. 
WEBSTER Groves, Mo. 


Mxros, GA., April 9, 1941. 
Senator C. W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have learned with deep appre- 
ciation of your effort to keep America out of 
war by introducing an anticonvoy resolution. 
I take this method of showing my anxiety 
for peace. You are doing a much-needed 
work. 

If I knew the name of the House Repre- 
sentative who took a part in your joint reso- 
lution, it would give me great pleasure to 
thank him also. 


Respectfully, 
MILDRED Hicks. 


(I vote in the white Democratic primary, 
and I wish there were more Democrats sharing 
your view of war.) 


Exeter, N. H., April 10, 1941. 
The Honorable CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have watched your efforts to 
keep the Government’s plighted word to the 
people with the greatest admiration. Be- 
yond a doubt convoys for contraband would 
be a most provocative step of aggression. 
There seems, however, to be little interest in 
safeguarding the welfare of our own country 
among the unthinking mass of legislators 
governed by war hysteria and orders .from 
higher up. I want England to win and I 
should be willing to do and spend anything 
we may legitimately to accomplish that end. 
This in spite of the iniquities of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty that brought on this irreden- 
tist war of vengeance and the wholly in- 
sincere and disingenious part played by the 
politicos of England and France during the 
past 20 years. They produced in Germany a 
type of behavior which cannot persist in 
human nature too long, but which must be 
repressed while it exists. But, having warned 
France and England of this, are we in any 
way responsible or directly concerned? I 
think not. I should hate to think of Nazi 
arrogance after a victory, but do I think 
Americans should die for Britain’s tortuous 
continental policy? Emphatically not. We 
have our own politicos’ mistakes to pay for. 

The witch doctors of economics say that we 
could not survive a German victory as a 
democracy. Could we survive a war as a 
democracy? There was abundant economic 
prophecy about the last war, almost all 
wrong. Scientists say that we are only on 
the frontiers of our development. If we can- 
not survive and keep our souls in the 7,000,- 
000 square miles of the United States and 
Canada perhaps we shouldn't. I believe we 
could, and it is something to retain our na- 
tional integrity and not become the appanage 
of any bloc. 

The Army is now apparently in the saddle 
and behaving with increasing arrogance to- 
ward those who believe in the value of mere 
education—a common step on the road to the 
totalitarian state. The drafted men will now 
set out at the President’s good pleasure. Men 
“can’t be taught to be good soldiers” in a 
year. It is apparently becoming plain that 
the average American, in spite of our lurid 
reputation, is not interested in killing, and 
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that this absurd state of mind can’t be 
quickly eradicated. 

I am still convinced that the Swiss system 
of universal military training is the best for 
us. If every man knew that at a certain age 
he would be called for 3 months’ intensive 
basic training and would be subject to 2 
weeks’ field work a year for 10 years there- 
after, that, if he liked the life, he might go 
to successive noncom and officers’ camps or 
enlist at good wages in the mechanized forces 
there’d be none of this horrible uncertainty 
which now fills the lives of all our young 
men. Canada, at war, calls for only 4 
months, but this is for a defensive force 
only. Can it be, as President Conant told 
me last June, that a vote for the Burke-Wads- 
worth bill was a vote to bring us into war? 

As I look out on the pleasant, everyday life 
of a New England country town, I know that 
it’s towns like that the country over that we 
would unite to defend, but there can be noth- 
ing but hatred, dissension, bitterness, and 
ruin for us in an overseas war for an eco- 
nomic theory. 

I wish you all success in your battle against 
convoys and I congratulate you on your stand 
against all propaganda and for genuine 
Americanism. 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Stuckey. 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa., April 9, 1941. 
The Honorable Senator CHARLES TOBEY. 

Dear Sm: We have listened to you on the 
radio, and I want you to know that we are 
back of your bill to prohibit convoys 100 per- 
cent. Iam sure that I speak also for 1,000,000 
other mothers of America. 

If this is a country for the people and by 
the people, and the majority are against us 
getting into this war, how is it we are headed 
that way? 

In the name of peace and defense of our 
country being taken into a foreign war is 
despicable. If our neighbor’s house was de- 
liberately set on fire we would not make it 
worse by throwing all our furniture and our- 
selves into it but try to protect our own 
house and also help our neighbor save his. 

Our grateful thanks to you for your brave 
stand in these critical days. 

I am not a pacifist nor an appeaser but a 
100-percent American mother whose ancestors 
settled in Newburyport, Mass., in the late 
1600's. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. EDwann HIsTanp. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
BETHLEHEM, PA., April 9, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: The deception of the people prac- 
ticed by the President in his pre-election 
promises about war, in the 1776 bill, and 
under the William Allen White committee, 
now faces an 83-percent majority opposed to 
the final step. 
I hereby pledge my efforts to prevent our 
entry into any foreign war. 
Yours very truly, 
GILBERT E. Doan, Head. 
(Money included if you need it.—D.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
April 10, 1941. 

Dran SENATOR Tosey: Pursuant to my 
policy of commending those Members of the 
Congress who are stiil fighting to obey the 
will of 85 percent of the American people, 
and who have the courage to oppose the in- 
sidious and misleading public statements of 
the cohorts of this administration, I want 
to thank you for your effective work, both on 
the Senate floor and over the radio. 

I have a son, who in a year and a half 
would be of age for the draft; and while he 
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had injuries in prep-school football that 
would never permit him to be a first-line 
soldier, there are other services he could ade- 
quately manage. There is not a real Ameri- 
can boy nor a patriotic American mother 
who would not fight to the last farm ditch in 
our own defense; but neither these boys nor 
their parents are wiiling for them to die in 
the mountain fastnesses of the Balkans or 
the deserts of Africa to maintain the British 
Empire. If you could read many of the let- 
ters now beginning to appear in the local 
papers, it would be apparent that the people 
are becoming aware of the fact that we are 
again about to become dupes of “perfidious 
Albion.” A letter in a recent issue of Life 
magazine even contained a suggestion of 
which I have often thought, that before the 
American people are asked to give mobile 
soup kitchens and ambulances, the Queen of 
England and others in the royal family 
throw their jewels into the war-effort pot. 
The question is, Can this overwhelming pub- 
lic opinion be crystallized or rather mobilized 
in time to stop Mr. Roosevelt’s manifest de- 
termination? It certainly cannot, if the Con- 
gress is as gullible and weak-kneed as they 
seemed about the so-called lend-lease bill. 
Exactly what many of us feared has come to 
pass. We cannot right the wrongs of the 
world; we still have many to set in order at 
home; and we certainly cannot send expedi- 
tionary forces when there is not enough 
equipment even for adequate training in the 
camps. 

I am particularly riled at the slogan that 
we are absolutely dependent for existence on 
the British Navy. If true, then we should 
remedy that condition with all possible speed, 
and not send our equipment to fall into Ger- 
man hands. 

Just a little more British propaganda and 
high-handed remarks from their statesmen 
and I will be as neutral as Lindbergh. 
Churchill asked for “tools”—his last speech 
plainly demanded convoys, How can even 
the Members of Congress be so obtuse? And 
why does Britain not call on her own Em- 
pire? There are teeming millions in India; 
and the French Provinces of Canada—cer- 
tainly in as much potential danger as the 
United States—have practically struck. I 
took especial note of the fact that the class 
inclusive of the 19-20-year-old English boys 
Was just called up a few months ago. 

It is little short of tragic that our own 
Government is not more chauvinistic. Un- 
less the President now has a “world savior” 
complex, it is difficult to understand how an 
official, reportedly so astute politically, could 
have been so completely “sold.” 

Perhaps a benign fate is intervening to 
save the American people from chaos by a 
plunge into what Thomas Mann predicts will 
be a 30-years war. I refer to the accession 
of Bos REYNOLDS to the chairmanship of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

No smear campaign can touch the Worid 
War veterans. During that junket, the able- 
bodied Mr. Roosevelt was behind a desk, not a 
trench. 

The people want the aid to stop at mate- 
rial. Apparently nothing changes that 
Opinion; and those who understood the im- 
plications of the lend-lease bill and still 
voted for it, betrayed their constituents. 
One Alabama Senator publicly stated that 
he was opposed to convoys or expeditionary 
forces, emphatically. It will be interesting 
to see how he taiks and votes when the ques- 
tion comes up—if it is permitted to be put 
as per your resolution—squarely up to the 
Senate. 

Yours sincerely, 
ETH T. WELLER. 
(Mrs. Thompson Weller.) 
OLIVE, CALIF., April 9, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Resolved, That the members of the Orange 

County Division of the National Legion of 
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Mothers of America and citizens of Orange 
County, Calif., assembled in mass meeting in 
Olive Civic Auditorium, insist that the Con- 
gress of the United States, in keeping with 
the will of our people, immediately adopt the 
Tobey resolution, Joint Resolution 62, bar- 
ring convoy by any part of our armed forces of 
war or other materials to countries at war. 

NATIONAL LEGION OF MOTHERS OF 

America, Councrn No. 2, 
Iva McCuintocx, Secretary. 


Denver, Cor o., April 9, 1941. 

Dear Senator Toney: I heard you speak 
over the radio last night and heartily agree 
with you. I feel that convoying of the sup- 
plies to Great Britain by our ships will be the 
last straw. 

If we would expend the same amount of 
energy and money toward preparing our own 
United States for any emergency in the fu- 
ture that we are expending toward other so- 
called democracies we would be so well de- 
fended and so well organized that no nation 
on the globe would look in our direction for 
conquest. 

We had best look to our own country’s 
needs, 

What will be the feeling of our people when 
one of our beautiful big battleships is blown 
to bits while convoying and taking with it 
many hundred fine American boys? 

Mine is only one small voice, but I do 
so hope that the thinkers and the people we 
depend on to guide the course of our country 
in the best way will look out for this coun- 
try’s welfare first. 

My vote is very much against our ships 
convoying. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Zana W. ROBERTS, 
Hanover, N. H., April 12, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TopEy: I have just been 
listening to the Columbia radio program, in 
which you participated. I wish to express 
my admiration for your courage in the ad- 
vocacy of what are now unpopular views. 
I am glad to be a resident of a State which 
has one Senator who is not carried away by 
the prevailing hysteria and who is able to see 
the facts of the situation as they actually are. 

Most sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND W. JONES, 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
Southampton, N. Y., April 11, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TosEY: Permit me to say that 
I was very much impressed with your recent 
radio address in connection with your anti- 
convoy bill. 

I would therefore like to take this oppor- 
tunity to advise you that I am very much 
against the United States using our ships 
manned by our American men to convoy any 
merchant ships to Great Britain. 

Iam absolutely in favor of helping England 
in supplying her with any and every article 
that will help her beat Hitler, but I am not 
in favor of any of our men being killed, nor 
our ships being destroyed by direct inter- 
vention. 

Yours very truly, 
E. R. MANNING. 


Sr. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Scranton, Pa., April 8, 1941. 
The Honorable Senator TOBEY. 

My Dear S: I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to your masterly and patriotic plea, on 
behalf of your amendment to prevent con- 
voying of American ships, or any ships, for 
that matter, by American ships. You and 
your fellow patriots should make a nightly, 
daily appeal on behalf of your resolution, the 
sole aim of which is to keep America out of 
war, 
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It surely is a sad state of affairs, as you so 
clearly stated in your splendid appeal to the 
American people, that our administration 
seems bent on again plunging America in 
war, and as Senator WHEELER so well put it, 
“to plow under every fourth American boy.” 
Surely, if this is, as Lincoln once said, “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people” then the people should have a 
voice and vote in this all-important matter, 
and given a chance to be heard. The people 
had a chance to vote on prohibition, which 
is by far less important than war. I feel that 
the people of the United States are sold bag 
and baggage to a foreign policy, which they 
utterly abhor and detest, and it seems to me 
that it is up to the determined effort of men, 
like yourself, Senators WHEELER, NYE, WALSH, 
and other patriots, to keep us out of war, 
in spite of the efforts of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his associates. I therefore appeal to you, Mr. 
Toney, to keep up the fight, use the press, the 
radio, and every other lawful means to make 
null and void the efforts of those who, while 
unwilling to shoulder the gun, would never- 
theless like to see our American boys again 
slaughtered on the battlefields of Europe. 

Again, Mr. Toney, I wish to congratulate 
you on your fine patriotism, and hope and 
pray that you will continue to foil the war- 
mongers in their wicked and sinful efforts 
to plunge America into another European 
war. Thank you, Senator, and may God bless 
you richly for your fine work. 

Respectfully yours, 
JoHN A. BENDER, 
Native-born American pastor here 
at the same church 35 years. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Dear SENATOR: Being the mother of five 
good American boys, three of which would be 
taken in this terrible war. I will give my 
boys to defend the good United States of 
America, But, dear God, forbid to lose them, 
Keep up your fighting spirit. No convoy 
for United States of America. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, W. J. NORTON. 


Sucar Hr, N. H., April 9, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I don’t suppose that any- 
thing I may say will make my views in re- 
gards the present situation any clearer nor 
that I need to restate my appreciation of 
your valiant work in behalf of our remaining 
out of the war. However, I do feel that your 
public statements have had weight in your 
own State. I have sensed a considerable 
cooling off in this part of New Hampshire. 
A few months ago there seemed to be a 
feeling that we could have our cake and 
eat it; now there is a feeling of fear that 
perhaps we have been blind fools led down 
the road to war by a man who, while he 
declares he hates it, is sending our boys di- 
rectly into it. 

Certainly the work that you have done 
and the work done by Senator WHEELER has 
not gone unnoticed and although I know you 
have been called everything from a “red” 
to “fifth columnist” the sane, sober people 
back home know that you are right. 

In these days of stress a man has but one 
thing to guide him, his conscience. Regard- 
less of how unpopular consciences may be 
today they are the only guideposts and signs 
an honest man has. I feel that although 
the propaganda machinery may not love you 
that you will have yourself to live with in 
the future and it will be a much more pleas- 
ant companionship because you have not let 
your better self down in this crisis. 

Very truly yours, 
My tes D. BLANCHARD, 
Minister, Community Church. 

P. S—I know that you are very busy. 

Don’t bother to acknowledge this. 
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Sr. ANSELM’s, April 10, 1941. 

Dran SENATOR Tomey: You have my sup- 
port on your anticonyoy resolution. I hope 
that you will be able to reverse the trend 
toward war. 

I shall be in Washington the beginning of 
next week to attend the annual meeting of 
the Catholic Association for International 
Peace at Trinity College. I am planning to 
stay at the Oblate Scholasticate at 391 Mich- 
igan Avenue NE. If I have a chance and if 
you are not too busy I shall try to call on 


you, 
With best wishes for a happy Easter, 
Yours sincerely, 
Enwann F. ANGLURI, O. S. B. 
ROSLINDALE, Mass., April 6, 1941. 

Dran SENATOR Tosey: Thank you for all 
your efforts to keep this country at peace, 

I am writing you today to urge you to do 
all possible to defeat any idea of convoys. 
Never mind what the newspapers will say 
about you or about the way the people are 
supposed to feel. The common people of this 
country do not want war. Convoys mean 
shooting and shooting means war. Total 
war for this country means slavery for gen- 
erations, 

Keep up the fight and defeat this idea of 
convoys. I know you can be depended on 
to fight for the right. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN KELLEY. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
Good Friday, A. D., 1941. 

My Dear Senator: In memory of Him who 
said, “Blessed are the peacemakers,” please 
do all you can to keep our country from tak- 
ing any part in this grievous war. 

Let us not forget that entry into this war 
would probably mean the death of our social 
order. Please make it possible to feed the 
hungry and the starving in Europe, and 
work for peace with justice to all. 

May God guide you. 

Sincerely, 
Gro. H. HALL, Jr. 


Jersey Ciry, N. J., April 7, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Tosey: Please vote against 
convoying ships to England. We want to 
keep our sons from going over there. God 
give you strength to carry on. 

Sincerely, 7 

Mrs. JOHN GARLAND. 

New Tonk, N. T. 
Hon. Senator CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: The President has al- 
ways said “short of war“; please keep him to 
his promise. 

Do not let the Navy convoy ships to Europe. 

Keep us out of war. 


APRIL 7, 1941. 


FIRST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Norwich, Conn., April 12, 1941. 
United States Senator Honorable TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: Continue to oppose any 
or all convoying attempts. You will truly 
serve your country in her best interests. 
May a blessed Easter season be yours. 
Sincerely yours, in behalf of the millions 
who tremble at the reckless and provocative 
ventures of our present administration. 
CARL STOREK. 
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Los ANGELES, Catir., April 15, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Bunker Hill Democratic Club, Forty-fourth 
Assembly District, unanimously went on rec- 
ord at meeting tonight against convoying 
ships by United States Navy. 

D. A. Sutirvan, Chairman, 


LEBANON, N. H., April 10, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ToBEY: Enjoyed your radio 
address on convoys. I think your resolution 
should be adopted and am advising Senator 
Brinces accordingly. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN B. DUNBAR. 


JacKsON, Miss., April 1, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: For many months I've 
considered expressing to you my opinions rel- 
ative to sending American boys to fight the 
wars of Europe. As a youth I now express my 
opinions. 

Please do not doubt my loyalty to Ameri- 
canism. No person, party, or organization of 
any kind has asked that I write to you. I 
never have been a member of any political 
party or organization which advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment in the United States. And having 
been a citizen of the United States during all 
of my past life, of Irish and Dutch parentage, 
and being a loyal American in both thought 
and action, I trust that I write without doubt 
of my loyalty to my country. 

Today Britain requests our aid “short of 
war.” With the majority of the American 
people, I believe that our country should aid 
Britain “short of war.” Undoubtedly aid 
“short of war” is difficult to define, but is it 
not possible to give aid without wrath or 
appeasement? I do not believe that true 
patriotism means that the American people 
are to become “yes” people to false propa- 
ganda or irrational emotions, often controlled 
by selfishness or sentiment. 

We citizens know that some men of public 
trust, men who know more about interna- 
tional affairs than the average man, are tell- 
ing America to wake up and follow us. Their 
right and duty is to inform America about in- 
ternational affairs. But these men of public 
trust must remember that true patriotism to 
democracy means loyalty to the people in 
their conduct of public trust. True patriot- 
ism to democracy means that our leaders are 
servants of a free people. 

What are the American people asking to- 
day? They are asking, Do you think Roose- 
velt is goin’ to send our boys to Europe? 
Many citizens fee] and believe that our great 
President is not only for ald “short of war“ 
but that he is attempting to arouse the people 
to war fever in order that youth may soon be 
thrown into foreign slaughter. These citizens 
are the same citizens who once heard the 
President promise that our boys would not 
fight on European soil unless attacked. The 
deduction of thousands of Americans is that 
our intervention in Europe’s war with men is 
already planned and promised. God forbid it. 
The prayer of the majority is that interven- 
tion with men has not been promised. 

War propaganda is already widespread. It 
has grown by leaps and bounds, promoted and 
perpetuated by the good and the bad, by the 
patriotic and unpatriotic. Men of public 
trust are forsaking reason for loss of temper. 

Today Britain is fighting for the same prin- 
ciples which we have pledged ourselves to 
protect, I am not anti-British; I am pro- 
American. Britain is this country’s friend, 
though she has not always been so. I hope 
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and pray that Britain is the victor in her 
fight against Germany and Italy. My opinion 
of sending American boys to fight the wars 
of Europe has been described by an editor of 
a newspaper. The editor wrote: “We do not 
consider it our duty, now or ever, to back up 
Great Britain every time she gets herself into 
a dog fight over the decaying carcass of 
Europe. If Britain gets the impression—for 
the second time in the last 25 years—that 
we'll run to her aid every time she gets into 
a mess, then, to put it bluntly, we're in for 
a hell of a time ahead.” Moreover, the fact 
still prevails, the majority of the American 
people believes that democracy is best served 
by keeping American boys out of World 
War II. 

Are we a nation of appeasers? No. A thou- 
sand times no. No nation is being appeased 
by the United States. 

Let America fight for her self-interest by 
building up such a powerful military ma- 
chine that no nation or combination of na- 
tions dare attack. Let us serve America 
and the rest of the world by preserving sanity 
in America for the day of peace and recon- 
struction, Let's be cool~headed, but not soft- 
headed. Today, let the will of the masses 
be told again and again to the President and 
to the Congress of the United States, “Keep 
American boys out of Europe.” 

Would the slaughter of thousands and 
thousands of American boys in Europe be a 
curse or a blessing to the safety and strength 
of Americanism? Surely, most of us believe 
that the safety and strength of Americanism 
transcends every consideration of life, prop- 
erty, or foreign interest. 

I believe that you believe in the following 
great truths, which are printed in every issue 
of a daily newspaper of my State: “There are 
disloyalties and there are crimes which shock 
our sensibilities, which may bring suffering 
upon those who are touched by their im- 
mediate results, but there is no disloyalty and 
no crime in all the category of human weak- 
nesses which compares with the failure of 
probity in the conduct of public trust. The 
breaking down of the faith of a people in 
the honesty of their government and in the 
integrity of their institutions, the lowering of 
the respect for standards of honor which pre- 
vail in high places, are crimes for which 
punishment can never atone.” 

V-ry truly yours, 
ARNOLD LEE HINDMAN. 


Lakewoop, Oro, April 12, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In listening to the Peoples Plat- 
form talk on the air Saturday evening, I 
thank God that we have men like you and 
Senator GEORGE, Senator WHEELER, that still 
believe that the people have and should have 
something to say as to whether our boys 
should be forced to fight on foreign soil, 
which will happen if we are to convoy ship- 
ments abroad. 

This is not honest nor fair to we Amer- 
icans and think we should have a refer- 
endum vote on this subject and not push 
our young men into this slaughter. 

Please keep up this fight for us for there 
are so many who believe as you do on this 
subject and to me is the most vital thing 
in the world, as I am a mother of one of 
these boys. 

God bless you. 

A MOTHER FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ALAN, N. Y. April 12, 1941. 

Dear Sm: Your arguments on the 
Peoples Platform talk on April 12 were 
wonderful. They were so honest and sin- 
cere and real. 

“We the people” are being fooled by English 
propaganda and lies. It’s an awful thing 
for a leader to promise the people one thing 
and do another. We will lose faith in our 
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Government. Here's all success to you and 
a vote against convoys. 
R. J. Lewis. 
Boston, Mass, 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You sure are the true type of American and 
may you have success on your anti-convoy 
crusade. We, the American people, do not 
want our boys to convoy the goods across 
the sea. We want peace. That is what our 
President promised us. 

M. M. BURKE, 
BUFFALO, N. T., April 11, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES M. TOBEY, 
New Hampshire. 

Dear SENATOR Tosey: We understand your 
recently introduced a resolution in the Sen- 
ate which would forbid the use of United 
States naval or military forces to escort goods 
to foreign destinations. 

We are in back of you all the way—we 
certainly do not want our boys or our ships 
to go over in any way at all. Keep up the 
good work and we are fighting hard here in 
Buffalo too. So please, Senator Tobey, do 
all you can in your power to help keep us 
cut of war. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH and JOSEPH EISENRIED. 


San MARINO, CALIF., April 12, 1941, 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We agree with all you stand 
for, and are delighted you do not want our 
ships to convoy to England. Please do your 
best to keep us out of war. We want the 
declaration of war to be the individual vote 
of the American people themselves. Please 
do your best. 

Very sincerely, 
E. C. and G. L. WILDER. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BONE 
in the chair). If there be no reports of 
committees, the clerk will state the nom- 
inations on the calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Claud N. Sapp to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
pie ah nominations for promotion in the 

avy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the same re- 
ee with respect to the Navy nomina- 

ons. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for promotion in the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make a similar re- 
quest with regard to the nominations in 
the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Marine 
Corps are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the Calendar. 

ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Friday, April 18, 1941, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 15, 1941. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Claud N. Sapp, to be United States attorney 
for the eastern district of South Carolina. 


PosTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Karah J. White, Ashland. 


CONNECTICUT 
Donald S. Burke, Unionville, 


GEORGIA 
Alvin B. Crews, Temple. 


INDIANA 

Ernestine A. Deutscher, St. Paul. 

Mildred B. Canfield, Shoals. 
IOWA 

Dell C. Jacobsen, Walnut. 


MICHIGAN 
Glenn E. Wood, Lakeview. 


MONTANA 
Adolph L. Rachac, Conrad. 
Sylvia E. Dickson, Corvallis, 
NEBRASKA 
Homer S. Yeakle, Fairbury. 
Dale W. Karnopp, Union. 
Richard W. Keckler, Weeping Water. 
NEW YORK 
Mary J. O'Connell, Ocean Beach, 
OKLAHOMA 
Eddie A. Blackmon, Crescent, 
Wyatt N. Pierce, Davis. 
Pearl Brazell, Lamont. 
Woodrow Rhoton, Shidler. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ralph J. Allen, Du Bois, 


PUERTO RICO 
Blanca de la Rosa, Isabela. 
VERMONT 
Roscoe E. Olmstead, Saxtons River. 
WISCONSIN 
Ruth M. Graves, Cottage Grove. 
Harold H. Peck, Lyons. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
Nore.—For a list of the names of all per- 
sons whose nominations for promotion, in 
the Navy or in the Marine Corps, were con- 
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firmed today, see Senate proceedings of April 
1 (legislative day, March 31), 1941, under the 
caption “Nominations,” beginning on page 
2796. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, APRIL 15, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our God, we rejoice that Thou 
hast made this day, the open sky, the 
sunlight, and all that is blossoming in 
the wide earth. Grant that as we look 
upon the bird, the flower, the heavens 
above, upon morning and evening, we 
may associate them reverently with the 
divine goodness and power; blessed be 
the Lord, our God, for all the hidden 
treasures which are in Thy name. We 
pray Thee to look with merciful favor 
upon the multitudes which are crowding 
our gates. Keep them in such goodness, 
such cheerfulness, such true faith, and 
trust in God, our Father, that all the 
overflow of their lives shall be heavenly 
and divine. Grant that they may have 
such wisdom given to them, patience, and 
self-sacrifice that they may seek the 
things that make for peace, gentleness, 
love, honor for all men, and fidelity to 
the country which crowns them with 
such opportunities. Arm and strengthen 
us for every emergency of life by Thy 
wise guidance. May sorrow become joy, 
weakness strength, walking firmly with 
Thee, neither falling nor stumbling. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

APRIL 15, 1941. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: The certificate of election in due form 
of law of Hon. WINDER R. Harris as a Repre- 
sentative-elect to the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, from the Second Congressional District 
of Virginia, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Hon. WINDER R. HARRIS appeared 
at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office as prescribed by law. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL-DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged report (Rept. No. 382) 
on House Resolution No. 178 providing for 
the payment of the expenses incurred by 
the Committee on Military Affairs au- 
thorized to conduct studies and investi- 
gations of the progress of the national- 
defense program; and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 162 of the present Congress, 
incurred by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs not to exceed $25,000, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee con- 
ducting such studies and investigations or 
any part thereof, signed by the chairman of 
the committee and approved by the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The head of each executive de- 
partment is hereby requested to detail to said 
committee such number of legal and expert 
assistants and investigators as said commit- 
tee may from time tc time deem necessary. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
unanimous report from the Committee 
on Accounts, and I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL-DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the same committee, I submit another 
privileged report (Rept. No. 383) on 
House Resolution No. 179 providing for 
the payment of the expenses incurred by 
the Committee on Naval Affairs author- 
ized to conduct studies and investiga- 
tions of the progress of the national-de- 
fense program; and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 162 of the present Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs not to exceed $25,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee 
conducting such studies and investigations 
or any part thereof, signed by the chairman 
of the committee and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held 
in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The head of each executive depart- 
ment is hereby requested to detail to said 
committee such number of legal and expert 
assistants and investigators as said committee 
may from time to time deem necessary. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
likewise a unanimous report. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
12 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL FOR 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report back 
favorably without amendment (Rept. No. 
384) a privileged concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res, 24), authorizing the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives to have printed for its 
use additional copies of the hearings held 
before said committee on the bill (H. R. 
2788), “Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill for 1942”; and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2, of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use not to 
exceed 1,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before a subcommittee of said commit- 
tee on the bill (H. R. 2788) entitled “Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1942.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON IN- 
VESTIGATION OF CCNCENTRATION OF 
ECONOMIC POWER 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing I report back fa- 
vorably without amendment (Rept. No. 
385) a privileged concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 8) authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of Senate Document - 
No. 35, current session, entitled Investi- 
gation of Concentration of Economic 
Power”; and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 35, current session, entitled 
“Investigation of Concentration of Economic 
Power,” of which 5,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate document room and 
5,000 copies for the use of the House docu- 
ment room. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. MICHENER. This resolution pro- 
vides for the distribution through the 
document room, I take it? 

Mr. JARMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree with the 
gentleman that there should not be dis- 
tribution through the folding room for 
this particular document. However, may 
we have the assurance of the gentleman 
that he will use his good offices to see 
that the document room does not give 
them all out before the Members who 
have need for them have an opportunity 
to secure copies? 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman may 
certainly have that assurance. May I 
add that it is the attitude of the Com- 
mittee on Printing that documents such 
as these, for which many of us have no 
need, for instance, should not be dis- 
tributed to all Members and therefore be 
wasted. However, we shall use our best 
efforts to see that everyone is supplied. 

Mr. MICHENER. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement that he has no use 
for these documents. They are techni- 
cal. I happen to have the University of 
Michigan in my district and I have calls 
for a large number of these documents 
for use in teaching in universities. I 
want to be assured that I can get copies. 
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Mr. JARMAN. In this way you will be 
able to get more than you otherwise 
would. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am rather curious 
to know the basis of the request for the 
additiona] thousand copies of the inde- 
pendent offices hearing. I have been a 
member of that subcommittee for a great 
many years and this is the first time I can 
recall when there has been such a re- 
quest. I am not advised as to who made 
the request for the additional copies. 

Mr. JARMAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that that resolution has already 
been passed. However, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, as I understand, made 
that request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no other in- 
formation in the province of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

Mr. JARMAN, That is all the infor- 
mation I have; simply that they are 
necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resolution is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 
es motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ê. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the special order of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], to- 
day, I may address the House for 10 min- 
utes on the subject of the coal strike. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. THOMAS of Texas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the special order of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], to- 
day, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 7 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRIKES AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Speaker, I have always considered that 
the mail a Member receives from his con- 
stituents is indicative to a certain extent 
o2 the sentiments existing in his particu- 
lar district. Recently I have been receiv- 
ing scores upon scores of letters from 
various people back home calling upon 
me to use every ounce of energy at my 
command to see to it that something was 
done to curtail the myriad labor disorders 
throughout the country. To many I have 
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answered that I have felt it was the pre- 
rogative and authority through consti- 
tuted legislation of the President of the 
United States to handle this situation and 
that responsibility for settling these dis- 
putes was certainly within his grasp, but 
that I was ready and willing to vote upon 
any reasonable legislation that came be- 
fore Congress to curtail the vicious, dila- 
tory, and damaging strikes going on in 
the country today. [Applause.] 
{Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial 
from the Providence Visitor of Thursday, 
March 27 last, in regard to labor and the 
national defense. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include an editorial 
from the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and include an edi- 
torial from the Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Record and 
include therein two short excerpts on the 
St. Lawrence seaway; and I ask that they 
be inserted separately. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
include therein a clipping from the Bal- 
timore Sun and several letters from the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein portions of an article 
from the Sons of Italy magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address made by me on April 
2 before the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement made by Mr. Rex 
Stout on the American Forum of the 
ar hour over the Mutual Broadcasting 

stem. 


Without objection, it 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a very informative address 
by William Ritchie, of Omaha, Nebr., on 
the subject William Jennings Bryan, 
given at a Bryan birthday banquet. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I submit two requests: First, to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a letter from Donald C. Gale- 
house on the distribution of surplus com- 
modities in north Louisiana; and, sec- 
ond, to insert in the Recor an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


IS WAR IMMINENT? 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


Jersey [Mr. VREELAND]? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 11, the President of the United 
States issued an Executive order estab- 
lishing the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supplies in the Executive 
Office of the President, defining its func- 
tions and duties. In that order he states 
as his authority section 120 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act. I quote from that 
authority: 

Section 120 of the National Defense 
Act, title L, United States Code, section 
80: 

The President, in time of war or when war 
is imminent, is empowered— 


And so forth. He also quotes section 
1, title XLIX, United States Code, which 
starts off: 


In time of war or threatened war, the Presi- 
dent may certify— 


And so forth. Mr. Speaker, can it be 
Mr. Roosevelt is indicating to the public 
that a state of war exists or that war is 
imminent? [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes at the conclusion of the 
speci..l orders for today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLOESER]? 

There was nu objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


ENFORCE THE HOLDING COMPANY ACT 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortTH] offered 
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scme criticisms of the present operations 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and suggested certain changes. 

No doubt some of his complaints are 
justified, but, in my opinion, he seeks 
the wrong remedy. The main trouble is 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has not enforced section 11 of 
the Holding Company Act, which pro- 
vides for the breaking up of the vast, use- 
less holding companies that sprawl over 
the Nation, levy additional tribute upon 
the consumers of electric energy in every 
State in the Union, and rig the securi- 
ties market. 

I call upon the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to proceed with the 
enforcement of section 11 of the Holding 
Company Act now. When that is done, 
the people will be relieved of a great deal 
of these excessive overcharges, local com- 
missions will be able to function, and 
the purchasers of securities will know 
what they are buying. 

Then it will not be necessary for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
assume the position or the functions of 
what has been termed a “glorified stock 
exchange.” 

Our former colleague, Mr. Eicher, of 
Iowa, has just been made Chairman of 
the Commission, which encourages us to 
hope that section 11 of the Holding Com- 
Pany Act will now be enforced. 


DO WE HAVE ANY DUTIES TO PERFORM? 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Rien]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot help 
but call attention to the statement made 
yesterday by the majority leader the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], as follows: 


There is no program at all. On Thursday 
I know of nothing that will be brought up 
and there is no intention of bringing up 
anything. 


Mr. Speaker, after I hear a few Mem- 
bers on that side of the House and many 
on the Republican side pleading that we 
do something for national defense, that 
we prohibit communistic tendencies in 
this country, when we know that a lot of 
these strikes now going on are fomented 
by the “fifth columnists,” by people who 
are not real red-blooded Americans; 
when good American citizens want to 
work and are prohibited from working 
unless they do something against their 
own will, it seems to me the majority 
leader ought to have a program here 
that will stop these subversive activities. 
He ought to have a program that will 
bring America back to the time of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Is this to continue as a 
free country? If so, then we must have 
freedom for labor. They should not be 
coerced into doing something they do not 
want to do. We are losing our freedom 
fast. Who is responsible? I say it is 
the laws passed the past 8 years that need 
to be revised. 
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The President has the power now to 
stop the strikes against our national de- 
fense. Why does he not do it? Why 
does not the majority leader see that leg- 
islation to correct the present evils is in- 
troduced in the House? We have the 
time. I will vote for it. Will you? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
certain excerpts on Oregon banks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ANGELL]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the legisla- 
tive business has been disposed of and 
at the conclusion of any other special 
orders for tomorrow I may be permitted 
to speak 10 minutes instead of 5. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
special order of the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Record and also 
to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
another extension which will include an 
article from a Detroit newspaper., 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

CLEANING HOUSE 3,000 MILES AWAY 

WHILE PARASITES OVERRUN OUR OWN 

HOME 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, what a 
tragedy that millions of dollars should be 
wasted, perhaps a million lives sacrificed, 
in a futile effort to force other nations 
to adopt and follow those principles of 
government which prevailed here in 
America until the coming of the New 
Deal. F 


What a tragedy that we should spend 
our treasure, take the lives of our young 
men, to carry freedom of speech, equality 
of opportunity, to people across the sea, 
while here at home both are denied to 
our own citizens. 

“Equal justice under law” is the legend 
chiseled deep into the marble over the 
entrance to the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington. But here in 
America—the cradle of liberty and the 
home of freedom—there no longer is 
equality under law for our own citizens. 

In the great manufacturing plants of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. at West Allis, near 
Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, a few hundred 
men under the leadership of a Commu- 
nist, whose party preaches the overthrow 
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of this Government by force and whose 
wife is a Communist holding a Federal 
job, defied the forces of law and order, 
stoned the car of the Governor of Wis- 
consin, kept thousands of men from the 
jobs which were rightfully theirs, and 
held up the national-defense program for 
75 days. The administration forced the 
plant authorities to reemploy those dis- 
loyal, lawless men, and, so far as we have 
learned, none has yet been punished for 
his violation of the law. 

At Dearborn, near Detroit, in the 
plants of the Ford Motor Co., again a 
few hundred men forced more than 125,- 
000 men into idleness; compelled loyal 
workers to lose wages amounting to more 
than $900,000 a day. These few hun- 
dred, directed by greedy, ambitious lead- 
ers, damaged valuable machinery, which 
it will be difficult to replace, to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
They beat peaceful, law-abiding citizens; 
and they, too, at the insistence of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government— 
at the request of the Governor of the 
State of Michigan, Murray Van Wagoner, 
who failed to give loyal employees pro- 
tection—were taken back on their jobs, 
So far, although they defied all law, al- 
though they beat and misused peaceful 
citizens—yes; even kidnaped some—none 
has been punished. But the Federal 
Government is insisting upon prosecut- 
ing Ford under the Wagner Act. 

“Equality of opportunity everywhere in 
the world,” said the President not so long 
ago in his address to Congress, Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and Ameri- 
can lives to enforce equality of opportu- 
nity in France, in Belgium, in China, in 
Greece, but not in Milwaukee; not in 
Detroit; not in other industrial cities in 
these United States. 

Why is it that the President cannot 
see and cast out the beam from his own 
eye before attempting to cast out the 
mote from the eyes of people more than 
3,000 miles away? Why not equal justice 
under law, equality of opportunity, for 
the workers of Ford, of Allis-Chalmers, 
for other employees throughout this Na- 
tion of ours? 

Why not equality of opportunity, an 
equal chance to work, for those who do 
not belong to the labor organizations 
which are supporting and which aid in 
continuing the President in office? Why 
not a little application of the golden rule 
here at home? Why not protection for 
our own workers who wish to earn a live- 
lihood? 

The President having failed to give us 
equal justice under law, equality of oppor- 
tunity, how much longer will Congress 
refuse to act? 

The United States Supreme Court has 
recently held that men who never were 
employed in store or factory might never- 
theless throw a picket line around either 
and keep employees from the jobs which 
were rightfully theirs, customers from the 
places where they desired to do business, 
and, in the end, destroy the business of 
the manufacturer or the merchant by 
such picketing. 

That is the doctrine recently enunci- 
ated by our Supreme Court, which point- 
ed out that such a result was not only 
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possible, but had actually occurred and 
was legalized by the National Labor Re- 
lations Act; protected by the provisions 
of the Norris-LaGuardia, the Sherman, 
and the Clayton Acts. 

Only yesterday the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. SanatH] attacked me on the 
floor of the House because I condemned 
the methods used in the strike at the 
Ford motor plant. Among other things, 
the gentleman said: 

Mr. Speaker, I did not think we would be 
able to adjourn until we heard the gentleman 
from Michigan again assail and attack labor 
organizations. Of course, in his eyes any 
man who advocates the cause of labor is a 
Communist and a “red.” ’ 


His statement that in my eyes “any 
man who advocates the cause of labor is 
a Communist and a ‘red’ ” is so absurd as 
to merit only ridicule. It proves, how- 
ever, how inaccurate the gentleman can 
be. With as great a degree of accuracy, 
might I charge that he advocates the 
head cracking, the kidnaping, the mali- 
cious destruction of property carried on 
by some strikers. 

I have not any thought that anyone 
who advocates the cause of labor is a 
Communist or a “red.” 

Mr. SaBATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I will yield. 
Just a minute. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, 
if I may have the indulgence of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wooprurr], and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLogser], that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. I would 
like to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes so I may yield to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman with- 
draws his request to interrupt the 
Speaker. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Then I will ask the 
gentleman from Illinois whether or not 
he is defending these men at the Ford 
plant who are cracking the heads of the 
men who want to work, I am asking 
him whether or not he is defending those 
men. 

Mr. SABATH. I will answer that. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Then I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SABATH. No; you are asking me 
a question. I will answer that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

4 Mr. SABATH. I will answer the ques- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SABATH. All right. Now, I do 
not defend any Communist or any man 
who is a real advocate of subversive ac- 
tivities against the United States, but 
I maintain that many progressive labor 
leaders who are honest and sincere in 
the cause of labor and who want to aid 
the cause of labor are being attacked 
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and assailed by several gentlemen on 
the floor day in and day out as “reds” 
and as Communists, and there is no 
foundation for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have not assailed 
any honest labor leader nor called any 
such leader a Communist or a “red.” 
You are seeing things that are not there. 
The only thing we have been talking 
about on this side of the House, the only 
thing I have heard criticized here, is the 
unlawful activities of certain so-called 
labor leaders. We are not objecting to 
anybody who is a legitimate labor man. 

Mr. SABATH. I am against the rack- 
eteers. y 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are you defending 
the activities of Walter Reuther, Harry 
Bridges, and men of that kind? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I am not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is my purpose 
from time to time to call the attention 
of the House to specific instances show- 
ing that members of labor organizations, 
workingmen who do not belong to labor 
organizations, are being deprived of their 
civil liberties, denied equality of oppor- 
tunity, of protection under the Consti- 
tution. 

It seems now to be accepted doctrine 
that the property of employers may be 
destroyed with impunity. As just stated, 
the Supreme Court upholds the constitu- 
tionality of the N. L. R. A., under which 
it admits a man’s business may be de- 
stroyed. The Supreme Court has stated, 
as have circuit courts of appeal in several 
instances, that the remedy lies with Con- 
gress. 

It is my purpose to remind the Mem- 
bers of Congress as often as the oppor- 
tunity offers, of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government and we, by our inac- 
tivity, are denying to our citizens equal 
justice under law, equality of opportu- 
nity; destroying their civil rights. 

This afternoon let me give you excerpts 
from the testimony of a witness who tes- 
tified on April 8, 1941, in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan, Southern Division, 
Judge Arthur J. Tuttle presiding, even 
though I have just quoted some of that 
testimony. This testimony shows how 
the great Ford motor plant, which in one 
plant employed 85,000 men, was closed. 
It shows the methods used by the strikers, 
by that organization which the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sasara] and the 
gentleman from Atlanta [Mr. RAMSPECK] 
so often defend. 

William Burnette, superintendent of 
the pressed-steel building of the Ford 
Motor Co., in which there were working, 
on April 1, 8,500 men, testified as to the 
method used to close one branch of the 
plant. 

He met some 15 men near his office. 
One had a wooden mall, 6 inches in 
diameter, 10 inches long, weighing ap- 
proximately 10 pounds. He asked the 
man with the mall, “What are you doing 
with that mall?” He replied, “If any- 
one refuses to stop, we are going to use 
it.” The man and his backers went 
down the lines of machines—there were 
some 3,000 of them in that building— 
and the machines were stopped. All 
these men were strangers to the super- 
intendent. 
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But two employees, both colored men, 
working on the fender job, refused to 
shut down their machine, and the su- 
perintendent testified that in order to 
prevent bloodshed he told them to quit 
work. 

That may be, in the estimation of 
some—it may be even in the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter—peaceful pick- 
eting. It may be an expression of free 
speech. But the workers in the factory 
understood that it meant serious bodily 
injury if they did not cease work and 
close the plant. 

Conduct equally unlawful, unpunished, 
took place upon the highways of Mich- 
igan. C. I. O. pickets denied citizens the 
right to use the highways, to go about 
their lawful business. State police did 
not prevent such unlawiul interference 
with the use of the highways, nor did 
they prevent employees who desired to 
work from being assaulted and beaten. 

This all on the theory that if they 
interfered with the activities of the 
pickets there would be bloodshed. On 
the same theory, neither the thief, the 
robber, the footpad, nor the murderer 
would be opposed, for opposing him 
might incite violence—might result in 
the spilling of blood. 

That the foregoing statement of lack 
of protection, of the denial of civil liber- 
ties, is true, let me call attention to the 
sworn testimony given by John Lasanen, 
in the same court, on the same day. 

For 12 years Lasanen had been—and 
he was on the occasion to which refer- 
ence was made—a member of the De- 
troit police department, assigned to the 
fourteenth precinct. On the 2d of April 
1941 he was off duty, and, as he was a 
veteran who desired treatment at the 
veterans’ hospital at Southfield and 
Outer Drive, attempted to use Miller 
Road to reach the hospital. 

He was driving his own car, wearing 
his police badge and his police shirt. He 
was first stopped on Greenfield, south of 
Michigan Avenue, by C. I. O. pickets, and 
told to go back. He asked where he 
could go through to get to the veterans’ 
hospital, and the reply was that he could 
get through if he could get permission 
from a strike leader on Miller Road. 

Between 30 and 40 men were in the 
group which stopped him on Greenfield, 
which is a public highway. They wore 
C. I. O. buttons and some wore Ford 
U. A. W. caps. 

Lasanen told the pickets that he was 
a veteran and a police officer and told 
them he wanted to go to the veterans’ 
hospital for treatment. He showed the 
pickets his badge. He showed them his 
V. F. W. button, but they refused to let 
him through. 

He then drove his car back to Michi- 
gan Avenue, up Shafer Avenue, until he 
came to a group of three or four hun- 
dred pickets, wearing buttons. Again 
he was stopped; again he told the pickets 
that he was a Detroit police officer, a 
veteran, and that his mission was to 
reach the veterans’ hospital for 
treatment. 

The pickets started gathering around 
the car. Then, said the witness: 

A brick came through my windshield. 
They started getting hold of me. Some 
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grabbed me by the collar, some by the neck- 
tie, some by the sleeve of my coat, and I 
pulled my gun. I said, “Get back; leave me 
out of here.” I said, Leave me out of here; 
that is all I want of you. I ain’t got nothing 
to do with your outfit. All I want is to get 
to the veterans’ hospital.” 

As I held the crowd back on one side, some- 
body grabbed me from the one side and 
pinned me, and when I turned around I 
don't know whether I released my gun or 
let it down, and my gun was gone then, and 
a man with a C. I. O. cap on took my badge 
of me: * > _ © 

They went through my pockets and what 
change I had they took it. That was about 
60 cents in change. * * * 

I was struck above the right eye, on the 
arm here, and on the elbow, and mostly by 
flying brick and some by fists. 

Just beyond where I was stopped was a 
barricade of cars, lengthwise, crosswise of 
the road. 

When I showed them my V. F. W. button, 
told them who I was, they said, “It don't 
make no difference who you are. We are 
running this.” 

Question. Have you got your gun and 
badge back? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your 60 cents back? 

Answer. No, sir. 


The witness then testified that they 
told him to get out of his car and partly 
forced him; and— 


I got out with them, and I asked them to 
bring my car for me, and they told me to get 
a wrecker and bring back some C. I. O. men 
with hats and they would let me have my car. 

So I goes with these men, and I call for a 
wrecker, and they wouldn’t permit that 
wrecker to go in there. They were going to 
tip it, and they ordered them out, and the 
city of Dearborn wrecker tried to get in, and 
they ordered them out. They wouldn't let 
the wrecker get that ca. 

I got it that evening, I should judge, about 
8 o'clock, 

The Court. What was broken on the car so 
that you couldn’t drive it away? 

Answer. They damaged the motor; they 
broke all the glass out of it. They dented 
the body on different parts of the body; they 
flattened all four tires but the front tubes, 
and I don’t know—the back one they had 
let the air out. They probably run the car 
around, because the wheels were out of 
round. They were dented from being run on 


the rim. They set fire to that back 
cushion. 


The foregoing testimony shows an 
utter failure on the part of the State 
police of Michigan, who were under the 
jurisdiction of Michigan’s Governor, to 
protect a citizen of the State. 

Hundreds of other instances, differing 
only as to time and degree, can be cited. 
More will be given to the House from time 
to time, but the question which is today 
propounded to each individual Member 
of the House is this: Can it be said that 
we are regarding seriously and fulfilling 
either in letter or in spirit the oath which 
we took when we became Members of 
this body? 

And the further inquiry is this: How 
long, the administration and local au- 
thorities having failed to protect Amer- 
ican citizens in their efforts to earn a 
livelihood, in their desire to assist in our 
national defense, how long will we sit 
here and by our inaction permit this un- 
lawful conduct to continue? The answer 
is one which no man can make for 
another. It is one which each must give 
and it should be one which will satisfy 
the conscience of each of us. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the strike in the bituminous- 
coal fields of the country is giving me 
grave concern. Not a pound of coal is 
produced in my district—the Seventh 
District of Virginia—which is largely 
agricultural, and we are not in the usual 
industrial sense a big consumer of coal. 
Therefore I can approach the subject 
without any local personal interest, and 
I hope I can discuss it briefly without 
any personal bitterness. 

We all know that Mr. Hitler’s program 
is one of divide and conquer, and it has 
been Mr. Hitler’s boast that he will never 
have to make a military attack upon us 
because we are going to be divided so 
much among ourselves that we will fall 
because of internal war before we ever 
face an external war. The strike in the 
coal fields is vitally affecting our de- 
fense program, since about 75 percent of 
industry, as well as transportation, is de- 
pendent upon coal. We are losing a pro- 
duction now of approximately 2,000,000 
tons a day, and we have already lost 
about 20,000,000 tons. We do not know 
whether we can make it up or not. 

Mr, PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Les. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentleman 
tell us what branch of the Government 
has jurisdiction over this strike situa- 
tion, and what it is doing about it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. In an- 
swer to my friend, I would say, as he of 
course knows, the Department of Labor 
has jurisdiction and has delegated its 
chief conciliator, Dr. Steelman, to try to 
settle this strike. He has been unable 
to do it. The southern operators have 
asked that the Secretary of Labor certify 
this strike to the Mediation Board, and 
apparently that will be the step next to 
be taken, if we get an adjustment of 
the strike. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Has the Mediation Board 
any power other than Dr. Steelman has 
to enforce its findings? As a matter of 
fact I think Dr. Steelman is very much 
of a better influence and produces very 
much better results than we can hope 
to get from the Mediation Board. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
southern operators who have been un- 
der his jurisdiction for the past 2 weeks 
do not agree with my distinguished 
friend from Georgia. When the bill to 
continue the Bituminous Coal Act came 
up, the Virginia president of the Vir- 
ginia Coal Miners Organization came to 
see me about it. Incidentally he is a very 
fine man. I told him that I did not 
believe in Government price fixing, that 
I voted against the bill in 1935 and again 
in 1937. He urged upon me the national 
emergency. He said that it is essential 
in the national defense that we continue 
this business on a stabilized basis, and 
that if the miners could enter into a 
contract with the operators at a fair 
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wage so that they would know what they 
would pay and still stay in business, it 
would be the right thing. I said, “Are you 
going to use this price fixing to make 
exorbitant demands upon the operators 
for a new wage scale?” He said, “Abso- 
lutely not”—that those engaged in the 
mining of coal are just as patriotic as 
anyone else in the country, and he said 
that they also recognized that if they 
got the cost of coal too high, they would 
lose business to competitive fuels, such as 
oil and gas and electricity. As is known, 
Mr. Speaker, I voted to continue the 
Bituminous Coal Act, although I did not 
believe in the theory of Government price 
fixing. When the conference met, the 
head of the miners, Mr. Lewis, presented 
his demands, and for the first time, so 
far as I know in conferences of this kind, 
he not only refused to waive one red cent 
of his demands, but increased his de- 
mands after the conference started. He 
asked a dollar a day increase, and a min- 
imum wage of a dollar an hour, and an 
increase for mechanical operators of a 
dollar and a half, an increase which 
would put some of them up to $9 a day. 
There is not another industry that I know 
of in the country that has a minimum 
wage of a dollar an hour, and that is 
what Mr. Lewis has demanded for a T- 
hour day and a 35-hour week. After the 
conference started he said, in addition 
to that, we propose to wipe out the dif- 
ferential that has always existed between 
the northern and the southern fields.” 
Before the fields were unionized, the dif- 
ferential was greater than it is now, but 
when the N. R. A. code was prepared by 
Mr. Lewis and his collaborators and ap- 
proved by the President several years ago, 
certain differentials were established. 
The northern fields were fixed 40 cents 
a day above the Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia fields, $1 above the Kentucky fields, 
and $1.80 above the Alabama fields. 

The Kentucky fields were a dollar 
lower; the Alabama fields $1.80 lower. 
Mr. Lewis proposed, after these strikes 
started, that that differential be elimi- 
nated and that the Virginia and West 
Virginia fields be increased $1.40 a day; 
that the Kentucky fields be increased $2 
a day and the Alabama fields be in- 
creased $2.80 a day. That increase, on 
an expected production of 500,000,000 
tons, will amount to about $200,000,000 a 
year. One Virginia company that has 
an annual output of about 250,000 tons 
applied that rate to its January work 
and found that it added 45 cents a ton 
to the cost of production of its coal. 
Under the Bituminous Coal Act, when- 
ever the cost of production goes up as 
much as 2 cents a ton, the law requires 
the Bituminous Coal Division to revise 
the minimum-wage scale. 

Mr, FLANNERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr, FLANNERY. I am not familiar 
with the bituminous-coal industry, but 
may I ask what the average yearly wage 
is? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Of 
course, that has been the fly in the oint- 
ment in the coal fields. We have about 
400,000 men engaged in producing what 
300,000 men could produce in normal 
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times, and there has not been steady em- 
ployment. In many of the mines those 
men did not get over 125 or 150 days’ 
employment in 1 year. While the hourly 
rate was high and the weekly rate was 
high, the total yearly earnings, consider- 
ing the cost of living in the coal fields, 
which is a little higher than in the aver- 
age section, has been a poor return for 
the miners. , 

Mr, FLANNERY. About what was it; 
does the gentleman know? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia, I do 
not have those figures, I am sorry to say; 
but, of course, you know, because you are 
familiar with coal, that we opened up a 
great many coal mines when coal went 
to $20 a ton during the World War. We 
got 400,000 or more employees in there 
to do the work of 300,000, and the work 
had to spread among them, and there 
was not steady employment. But now 
we face a different situation. It was 
testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee that these mines will proba- 
bly reach a maximum capacity on the 
35-hour week sometime this fall, and the 
total production for this year will be 
about 500,000,000 tons; but by November 
it A be in excess of a 500,000,000-ton 
rate. 

Now, see what is going to happen if this 
proposal is carried out. Incidentally, 
Dr. Steelman is doing all in his power to 
force the southern operators to accept 
this proposal, when they tell him they 
cannot possibly stay in business on that 
wage. Mr. Lewis provides in this wage 
scale that for over 35 hours in 1 week, 
time and one-half shall be paid, unless 
that day is Saturday or Sunday, when 
double time shall be paid. On any holi- 
day that they have to work double time 
will be paid. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is going to 
force me to revise my opinion of Dr. 
Steelman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Now, 
that brings me to this point: It takes a 
ton and a half of coal to make 1 ton of 
coke. It takes 2 tons of coke to make 1 
ton of steel. Already steel has increased 
its minimum wage 10 cents an hour, 
bringing them up to 72 cents an hour, 
I believe, which is still away below this 
proposal. This increase in the cost of 
coal that goes into coke, that goes into 
steel, will amount to about $1.25 a ton 
increase in the cost of steel. If the 
southern fields, which produce about half 
of the needs of the country, cannot oper- 
ate you can see where we will be from 
the standpoint of national defense if the 
northern fields alone stay in business and 
attempt to supply the defense needs of 
the country. 

The shut-down has already affected 
steel, because most of the coke ovens in 
Pennsylvania and especially the beehive 
ovens are already down. When you shut 
down a coke oven and draw it you cannot 
get it in operation again in less than a 
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week, and then if it cools off too rapidly 
it will crack and that has to be repaired 
before it goes into operation. It will take 
from 1 week to 3 weeks to get most of 
these mines in full operation again. We 
are losing tonnage at the rate of 2,000,000 
tons a day, and, as I say, we are already 
behind some 20,000,000 tons. 

I am sorry to say, and I hate to say 
this at the Easter time, the anniversary 
of the resurrection of One whose love 
commenced where men’s hatred ended, at 
the Eastertide, I say, there is a definite 
movement on the part of certain north- 
ern interests to crush competition of the 
southern coal mines, and if the southern 
operators are crushed their 150,000 em- 
ployees go down with them. They have 
endorsed this proposal to wipe out the 
differentials that will add $2 a day in 
Kentucky and $2.80 a day in Alabama. 
Much of our coal goes north. The Nor- 
folk & Western Railway hauls 10,000,000 
tons a year into the Ohio industrial area, 
and southern operators shipping to that 
area pay $1 a ton more in freight than is 
charged to the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
operators. Much of the coal in New 
England comes from the Virginia and 
West Virginia fields, goes to our Hampton 
Roads, a haul of 300 or 400 miles, is there 
loaded on boats, goes up the coast, is 
loaded in the freight trains, and then 
goes into the interior at a cost of $1 to $2 
a ton in transportation more than coal 
from the Pennsylvania fields. 

I say to you, my colleagues, and I hope 
I can say it without any bitterness, the 
essential program of our national defense 
is involved in this strike and in a demand 
that I personally feel is unreasonable and 
one that the southern operators cannot 
possibly meet and stay in business. 
When industry in France was put on a 
40-hour week production fell 60 percent. 
When Germany went on a 60-hour week 
and increased the production of planes to 
1,000 a month, the production of planes 
in France fell to 38 a month. Accord- 
ing to one Frenchman, at that period 
every man from the one who wore the silk 
hat to the one who wore the overalls 
seemed to regard his Government as a 
grab bag, and the program was to see who 
could grab the most and grab it the 
quickest. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. This 
strike which the gentleman has described 
so clearly and eloquently has been in 
effect, or, rather, the lockout, or walk- 
out, since April the Ist. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That 
is right. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It is per- 
fectly apparent they cannot get together 
because Mr. Lewis has said he will not 
yield anything whatsoever. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That is 


right. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Is it not 
primarily a case that ought to be imme- 
diately and without further delay re- 
ferred to the Mediation Board in order 
that they could try to work out some- 
thing that would be satisfactory to both 
sides? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I think 
so, and that is what the southern oper- 
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ators are asking. They say they are 
willing to give an 1l-percent increase 
right now, go to work now, fill these de- 
fense needs, and then adjudicate by aid 
of the Board what the permanent con- 
tract shall be. 

I was going to say that a great English 
statesman, Edmund Burke, once said, 
“Nations do not learn by experience.” 
I hope we do not prove that is true in 
this emergency. France did not learn 
anything by experience. I hope we can 
learn something from the experience of 
France. We do not want to make of the 
expenditure of this $40,000,000,000 de- 
fense fund a grab bag for industry, for 
labor, or for capital. Senator CoNNALLY 
said at the Jackson Day dinner in Rich- 
mond: 


There is but one Union to which we all 
owe allegiance, and that is the Union of the 
48 States. The interests of that Union must 
always come first, 


LApplause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WooprurrF] is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a problem confronts this Nation 
in connection with strikes in the defense 
industries which, unless it is met and 
solved courageously and promptly, may 
ruin the country. 

If anyone were to propose a law per- 
mitting aliens—those who are not citi- 
zens—to vote in any of our civil elections, 
he would be regarded as a crackpot. 
Anyone who would propose to clothe 
aliens with authority in the military 
service in a time of peril or national 
emergency would likewise be regarded as 
a crackpot. 

Yet it is a singular and sinister fact 
that aliens are permitted to hold office 
in unions and to vote in those organiza- 
tions when it comes to selecting their 
bargaining agent and their officers, and 
when it comes to deciding whether or not 
a defense industry shall be tied up by a 
strike, jurisdictional or otherwise. The 
law does not permit aliens to vote in 
municipal, State, or national elections. 
It must be apparent that reasons why 
they should not be permitted to do so in 
unions exist in far greater measure. We 
are daily faced with the startling fact 
that the activities of union aliens, many 
of them officers of their organizations, 
are contributing much to the present un- 
fortunate conditions in national-defense 
industries. 

It is a fact recognized by every re- 
sponsible military and naval official, by 
every Member of Congress, by every ex- 
perienced observer in this country, that 
the most dangerous sabotage, the most 
dangerous undermining of our defense 
efforts can come and will come through 
strikes, slow-downs, sit-downs, and walk- 
outs in our defense industries, if sabotage 
comes at all. 

The great danger we face is not that 
“fifth columnists” will work as they did 
in France or Holland when the enemy 
started through those countries. Our 
great danger is that those “fifth col- 
umnists,” using honest but deluded 
American workmen as their instruments, 
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will do to us what they did to France— 
defeat our national-defense efforts by 
strikes and walk-outs before an enemy 
army appears. 

Even the administration no longer 
attempts to conceal the sinister gravity 
of the strike menace in our defense in- 
dustries. For a time it did, but it was 
impossible to fool the American people 
in the face of the veritable plague of 
strikes which has swept defense in- 
dustries. 

There is not the slightest reason, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, why aliens, such as 
Harry Bridges, should be permitted to 
come into this country and assume posi- 
tions of power or dictation in our Gov- 
ernment, in our military establishments, 
or in our labor unions. There is nothing 
in the Constitution which gives the alien 
the right to usurp a place of power and 
authority which he can use against the 
best interests of the Nation which har- 
bors him. There is nothing in our 
American way which gives any alien such 
rights. There is nothing in logic or com- 
mon sense which dictates that we should 
be so utterly foolish as to continue to 
permit the operation of this form of 
ready sabotage of our national defense. 

This is not to say, of course, that all 
aliens are enemies of the United States 
of America by any means. But it is to 
say that honest, earnest, sincere aliens, 
whose love for and sympathies with, lie 
with this country do not themselves 
want to be exposed to the danger of 
blame for what unprincipled aliens, paid 
agents of the dictators or otherwise, 
might do. The right kind of aliens 
would much prefer that they have no 
voice in deciding these momentous ques- 
tions, so the worthy one will not be 
blamed and perhaps suffer painful conse- 
quences for the acts of others. 

It is a matter of amazement to officials 
of other countries, military and civil 
that we in America permit this sort of 
thing as we do. Unlike us, those foreign 
Officials do not regard these things as 
tolerance; they regard them as plain 
Pemai and they are nothing short of 

at. 

There are no grounds whatever upon 
which the right of aliens to hold office 
and vote in these strike ballots can be 
defended. There is no reason whatever 
why aliens should be allowed to have any 
voice in deciding such questions at all. 

It is time for America to wake up and, 
through its Congress, put a stop to this 
practice. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I would like to make this 
observation: I believe I can see this in 
operation now. That is, the effort that 
is going to be made to smother this public 
demand that is coming to us for legisla- 
tion dealing with the strike situation. It 
is going to be contended that strikes are 
being adjusted, that if left alone they will 
soon pass out of the picture. I want to 
express the hope that the people will not 
be deceived by any such contention as 
that and that the Congress will not fail 
them, itself, and the country in meeting 
its responsibility so far as the enactment 
of legislation that will do the job is con- 
cerned, 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. May I 
say to the gentleman from Georgia that 
I have just returned from 10 days in my 
district, and while the people everywhere 
are much concerned about our being 
taken step by step into the present World 
War, I think there is more complaint 
and more apprehension expressed regard- 
ing the growing strikes everywhere 
throughout this country and the things 
that are being done in that way to sab- 
otage our defense program. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will per- 
mit another observation, may I say, 
whether intended or not, there has 
evolved out of the revolution that which 
I think it is fair for us to label as a labor 
government. It remains to be seen with 
what degree of justice it can rule. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I be- 
lieve the people of this country are wide 
awake to the things now going on and 
will insist that the Congress do its full 
duty under the circumstances. 

Mr. COX. Probably not quite as con- 
servative as the MacDonald government 
of England, but certainly not as radical 
as the Bloom government of France. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. On 
that I am not so sure I agree with the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am preparing the nec- 
essary legislation to put an end to the 
activities I have just discussed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the special orders for today 
J ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor]? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. PLogser] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, we must 
realize the seriousness of the present 
hour. Let us not deceive ourselves by 
imagining we are living in some fool’s 
paradise that wise men overlook. 

Since this Nation has embarked upon 
undertakings, which in substance mean 
that the taxpayers are underwriting 
much of the cost of the present world 
war for the democracies, the time has 
arrived when the Federal Government 
should exercise every precaution to pre- 
vent break-downs or stoppages in our 
own defense program. 

From the delays which have already 
occurred, it is apparent that we must act 
quickly if we are to do anything effec- 
tively to safeguard our own interests. 
Every informed person now knows that 
by the steps, which, one by one, have led 
us to the brink of war, the Nation has 
been placed in a complicated situation 
under international law. Should the 
Axis Powers unfortunately win a decisive 
victory over the democracies, the United 
States will stand to lose not only that 
which we have leased, lent, and invested 
to help secure a democratic victory, but, 
in addition, our Nation would probably 
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be held liable by the victors for damage, 
losses, or defeats suffered by reason of 
the assistance rendered against them by 
this Nation. 

We need assurance that our own de- 
fense program costing billions of dollars 
will be executed with dispatch, with 
economy, and with honesty. The inves- 
tigations heretofore authorized by this 
House will provide that assurance if they 
are carried forward with vigor. Both 
committees will need funds and both 
should be armed with full authority to 
inquire into every phase of the whole de- 
fense program. House Resolution 162 
directs the committees to proceed and by 
means of studies and investigations, de- 
termine whether the program is being 
carried forward efficiently, expeditiously, 
and economically. This is a big assign- 
ment. To determine the objectives re- 
quires a study of men, methods, and ma- 
terials. It requires a study of capital, 
management, and labor. It requires a 
study of motives. The national-defense 
program cannot be successfully executed 
if the management is loaded with dollar 
patriots. 

It cannot be successfully executed un- 
less capital cooperates with labor, labor 
with capital, and the Government must 
cooperate with both. 

The whole program can be sabotaged by 
profiteers and political chiselers just as 
quickly and effectively as by professional 
saboteurs. We have got to get down to 
brass tacks and to work. 

No patriotic American could avoid ar- 
riving at this conclusion after carefully 
reviewing the events of the past 12 months 
on our industrial front. 

During that time, with millions unem- 
ployed and upon public relief, there has 
been strike after strike, fire after fire, 
and explosion after explosion in the in- 
dustries of the Nation. While the strikes 
are too numerous to mention, I desire to 
call particular attention to the fact that 
there have been 11 disastrous explosions 
and 16 destructive fires that have directly 
affected national defense in the last year. 
There have been many lives lost and the 
property damage was enormous. It has 
been charged that some of the strikes can 
be traced to communistic and alien in- 
fluences; there are also charges that some 
of the fires and explosions that have oc- 
curred are the work of professional sabo- 
teurs. 

These charges have been made in pub- 
lic by men high in the administration. 
As early as last November 20, Inspector 
Louis B. Nichols, Administrative Assist- 
ant to F. B. I. Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
in an address delivered before 3,600 dele- 
gates to the National Interfraternity Con- 
ference meeting in New York City, de- 
clared— 
that schools for saboteurs were operating 
throughout the United States under the tute- 
lage of agents of belligerent foreign govern- 
ments. 


Only last Saturday night Vice Presi- 
dent Henry L. Wallace, in an address at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., charged that— 
foreign agents are sabotaging our labor or- 
8 to the great disadvantage of labor 
itself. 

If Mr. Nichols of the F. B. I. knows of 
schools for saboteurs and the Vice Presi- 
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dent knows that foreign agents are sabo- 
taging our labor organizations, is it not 
strange that neither Madam Perkins, 
the Secretary of Labor, nor Sidney Hill- 
man were able to throw any light on the 
subject when they appeared before the 
Military Affairs Committee last week? 
Is it not strange, too, that J. Edgar Hoover 
should be unwilling to appear before the 
Military Affairs Committee to give them 
the information his principle assistant 
was willing to hand out in public last No- 
vember? There ought to be someone in 
the Government who knows something 
about Communists, Fascists, Nazis, and 
all the other subversive groups, foreign 
or domestic, that are charged with under- 
cover, un-American activities. 

I want to know who that someone in 
the Government is. I believe the public 
wants to know, too. 

There are a great many things that 
give me concern about the management 
of the whole defense program. ` 

I am concerned over the activities of 
one Walter Reuther in the defense pro- 
gram and the labor movement as well. 

Mr. Speaker, Walter Reuther is one of 
the three Reuther brothers of Detroit, 
Mich. The three brothers, Roy, Victor, 
and Walter, have been active in tha labor 
movement for several years. They have 
been mentioned many times in the Dies 
committee hearings, and Walter has been 
identified by witnesses as a radical Social- 
ist, a revolutionary Socialist, an associate 
of Communists, and even a Communist by 
some. 

Now I have no intimate knowledge of 
Walter Reuther, and am depending upon 
the Dies committee reports and various 
news releases for my information. Last 
summer Sidney Hillman appointed Wal- 
ter Reuther as a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission on labor training in 
industry. Did Mr. Hillman know that 
the Dies committee was in possession of 
copies of a letter written by Walter 
Reuther while in Russia to a friend in 
this country admonishing him to “carry 
on the fight for a Soviet America”? 

I for one would like to know what Mr. 
Hillman knew about Walter Reuther 
and his philosophies and why he re- 
ceived this appointment, 

I would also like to know more about 
the motives that impelled Walter 
Reuther recently to ask the United 
Automobile Workers of America, em- 
ployed in the various General Motors 
plants, for authority to call a strike of 
all employees excepting those engaged 
in defense work. 

This Reuther fellow, and the things I 
have read about him, makes me wonder 
whether or not he should have a place 
in the defense program when there are 
plenty of capable men in America who 
hold no such views as “carry on the 
fight for a Soviet America.” 

Mr. Speaker, while I am somewhat 
disturbed about the activities of cer- 
tain individuals on the labor front, I am 
also disturbed about the activities of 
other groups on the financial front. 

I for one would like to have the in- 
vestigating committees look into the 
background and history of the Brecon 
Loading Co., a Delaware corporation, 
wholly owned by the Coca-Cola Co. I 
want to know just why this corporation 
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was set up and how they could, with 
only a paper organization, secure a de- 
fense contract amounting to over $14,- 
000,000 on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 
I think the public will want to know 
all about this contract, too. I intend to 
do my best to find out what I can. 

Mr. Speaker, there is yet another mat- 
ter the two committees should investi- 
gate and that, sir, is the propaganda that 
is being sent out from Washington to 
deceive the American people. 

I feel sure, Mr. Speaker, the American 
people are resolved against our partici- 
pation in Europe’s war. I know the over- 
whelming sentiment of my district is 
against convoys, against the sending of 
American boys to the slaughter fields of 
Europe, Africa, or Asia. 

We believed the President, and also Mr. 
Willkie, when they promised that no 
American soldier would fight on foreign 
soil unless we were first attacked. 

But there are, sir, a group of propa- 
gandists who seek to create the public im- 
pression that there is a war fever in this 
country. 

One of these propagandists is employed 
by the Wall Street Journal. I do not 
know his name, but I do know that he 
is poorly informed and extremely careless 
in his conclusions. I want the committee 
to search out and find the man who can 
find war fever in this country. 

The Wall Street Journal for April 11, 
1941, said on its front page: 

Balkan blow-up inflamed public opinion 
and permitted new war-aid moves. 

Roosevelt seized the chance to act force- 
fully, transferring cutters to England and 
bringing Greenland under United States 
guaranty. 

Earlier he had been hanging back, had de- 
clined to ask for a new Defense Powers Act on 
prices, priorities, and commandeering. Pub- 
lic isn’t ready.” But now war fever is up. 
Congress’ mail shows it. Quasi-official Army 
and Navy Register demands “actual declara- 
tion of war.” 


What war fever? There is a fever 
against war but it would take a Houdini 
to conjure up evidence of a fever for war. 
This war fever that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal talks about is the hope and creation 
of the warmongers only. The people do 
not want war. Why not investigate the 
active promoters of this so-called war 
fever? I want to know who they are. 
My people want to know who they are. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one final group 
in the defense program that has me puz- 
zled. I am unable to understand just 
why certain men were selected for mem- 
bership on the super mediation board re- 
cently created by the President. I am 
puzzled particularly over the appoint- 
ment of one man, who is to represent the 
public in the settlement of labor contro- 
versies. 

Mr. Speaker, that man is Dr. Frank P. 
Graham. Understand, I make no charges 
whatsoever against him, but frankly I 
am puzzled and want to know the facts. 
I hold in my hand a booklet published 
this year and circulated under copyright 
by the Constitutional Educational League, 
Inc., of New Haven, Conn. In this bock- 
let, entitled “The Fifth Column Versus 
the Dies Committee,” on pages 20 and 21, 
I find the following comment: 
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Among the “prominent college presidents,” 
the name of Dr. Frank P. Graham bobs up 
quite often. Dr. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, was once a 
board member of Soviet Russia’s State Uni- 
versity of Moscow summer school for train- 
ing American students in communism. Most 
recently he was president of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, identified by 
Earl Browder before the Dies committee as a 
“transmission belt” for Communist propa- 
ganda. 


Mr. Speaker, I promptly referred to the 
Dies committee hearings after reading 
this about Dr. Graham, and in volume 7, 
page 4483, of the hearings, I find that as 
a matter of fact Earl Browder did testify 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare was classed as a Communist 
“transmission belt.” But, Mr. Speaker, I 
did not stop here—I began searching to 
find out what I could about the kind of 
teaching Americans received in Moscow, 
and in the hearings of the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee, set up 
to make an investigation and study of 
the Works Progress Administration, in 
volume I, page 1095, I find the following 
testimony by Charles H. White, New York 
Negro, and former member of the Com- 
munist Party. He had been in Russia. 
Here is what he was taught. 

Mr, Warre. Practically the whole time I 
was there, for about 18 months, I was with 
about 100 other Americans, who were there 
for the same purpose, and we were instructed 
in sharpshooting classes and taught the han- 
dling and manipulation of rapid-fire machine 
guns, how to construct the various barricades 
in street fighting, defending public squares, 
taking public buildings, and how to destroy 
the tank, that is the military tank, and horse- 
back riding, and secret coding. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is the kind of train- 
ing one group of Americans received in 
Moscow. I want to know more about 
these Moscow summer schools. 

But to get back to the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare. 

I have, sir, in my hand, a bulletin is- 
sued by the Alabama Council of Demo- 
cratic Clubs. In this bulletin the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare 
comes in for some very unkind remarks. 
Let me quote just one or two passages 
from this bulletin: 

This was not a conference of southern 
people representing the South, but of inter- 
lopers with ideas, purposes, and designs 
inimical to southern traditions and entirely 
foreign to the South's peace, happiness, well- 
being, and progress——Alabama Women's 
Democratic Club. 


And another: 


The Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare has let the southern people, white and 
black, down, and so has committed an of- 
fense against common decency.—From the 
Montgomery Advertiser. 


Mr. Speaker, I find from the bulletin 
issued by the Alabama Council of Demo- 
cratic Clubs that Dr. Frank P. Graham 
is the chairman of a committee on civil 
rights within the welfare conference. I 
also find the following comment on the 
Southern Conference of Human Welfare: 

The Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, which condemned capitalism as opposed 
to communism, our voting laws, segregation 
of races, and our southern traditions, was 
led and sponsored by, and composed of 99 
percent Federal office holders and rabble- 
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rousing radicals, few of whom ever thought 
of serving their community or country with- 
out pay. 


Mr. Speaker, if Dr. Graham was in fact 
such an important factor in this organi- 
zation, if he in fact did serve as a board 
member of the University of Moscow’s 
summer school for training American 
students in communism, then I say he is 
no man to represent the public on this 
super mediation board. The people 
ought to know all about Dr. Graham. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to support this 
investigation. It must be thorough. 
There must be no soft pedaling, no 
whitewashing, no shielding of favorites. 
We at least must realize the seriousness 
of the present hour. Let us not deceive 
ourselves by imagining we are living in 
some fool’s paradise that wise men over- 
look, [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, after the disposition of - 
business on the Speaker’s desk, and at the 
conclusion of any other special orders 
heretofore made, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHEP- 
PARD], Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a statement made by the di- 
ren of the southern division of the 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection, 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. O’Con- 
NOR] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
secured this time simply to read a letter 
from the president of the trade and 
labor council in Great Falls, Mont., 
a very well informed and high-class pa- 
triotic American, which I think is a very 
sane and at least a very temperate state- 
ment of the strike situation as he found 


it after he had traveled along the Pacific 
coast: 


I have just returned from the coast, where 
I had a good first-hand glimpse of living con- 
ditions surrounding defense industries. It 
is my well-considered opinion that it is an in- 
sult to the intelligence and patriotism of the 
American worker to brand as communistic- 
inspired every move they make to better their 
conditions. Investigation shows that some 
of these men employed in industry contrib- 
uting to defense make as low as $12 a week if 
they work full time. Now, couple this with 
the fact that some of these workers, because 
of a shortage of housing, have to live 20 miles 
from their work. The round trip of 20 miles 
a day by car would mean an expense in gas 
and oil of at least 50 cents a day. If anyone 
can explain how these workers can possibly 
contribute anything to the support of a 
family under conditions such as this, then I 
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shall gladly accept the charge that these 
workers are led by Communists; but my ex- 
perience in dealing with Communists, “reds,” 
and radicals is that if you give a man a job 
where he can raise his family in somewhere 
near decency and health he becomes poor 
3 for a Communist, “red,” or radical. 
t is my studied opinion that the Govern- 
ment could do more to stop strikes and lock- 
outs by making it their business to see that 
the defense workers had a decent place to 
live and wages enough to raise their families 
in decency than by any other method, The 
Government assists industry by furnishing 
money for expansion. It is only reasonable, 
then, that they protect the human element in 
industry by eliminating the deplorable living 
conditions surrounding defense industries. 


The Members will recall on the begin- 
ning of our defense program that the in- 
dustries practically refused to proceed or 
went on a strike, so to speak, until they 
knew what kind of a tax bill Congress 
was going to pass, until they saw the lid 
sort of being taken off on the profits they 
were going to make, and saw that their 
expansion program was going to be pretty 
well taken care of by the United States 
Government. The newspapers, I notice, 
did not emphasize that situation very 
much, but let us watch the scare head- 
lines of the newspapers all over the coun- 
try saying the unions are holding up pro- 
duction and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I am glad the gentleman 
has read this letter from his constituent, 
It gives us an angle on the situation that 
we ought to have. It is a very reason- 
able, temperate, and moderate statement 
of his case. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There is a little 
more in the letter which I want to read. 
I thank the gentleman for his remarks 
on the letter and his contribution to what 
I am saying. 


I am reliably informed that workers pay 
as much as $30 per month just for parking 
space for a trailer in many areas around de- 
fense-industry plants. The Government 
alone can stop this by building living quar- 
ters for these workers because certainly pri- 
vate interests could not be expected to pro- 
vide housing for hundreds of thousands of 
temporary workers who are being drawn into 
defense - industry communities. 

It makes nice sounding patriotism to pro- 
claim that everyone should make sacrifices in 
the name of national defense but it is just 
too much to expect the worker to strip him- 
self and family of all decency in order that 
landlords and industry can make a profit. 

Most newly hired adult male common la- 
borers receive a starting rate of pay ranging 
between 42½ and 6744 cents an hour, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of entrance rates of common laborers 
prevailing in 20 large industries in July 1940. 
Nearly one-sixth of the workers started on 
the job for exactly 30 cents an hour—the 
minimum prescribed by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act for industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce—and nearly a third were 
paid a starting rate of less than 4244 cents. 

I think these figures should be made pub- 
lic knowledge in defense of strikes in defense 
industries. Certainly the American standard 
of living cannot be maintained on these wage 
levels and the American worker should not 
be expected to make all of the sacrifices. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. I. STEINMETZ, President. 
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aus HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
d? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How about the fel- 
lows who are getting 7212 cents an hour? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I have no words of 
defense to offer for a strike where a good 
wage scale is paid and where a course of 
safety is pursued for the workingman. 
But where a mere pittance is paid under 
poor working conditions—then strike 
should not be denied to the workingman. 
It is his only weapon. I understand 
nearly all of the strikes are settled, and 
everything is going fine. I will say this: 
There should be no such thing as a juris- 
dictional strike. That should be out in 
times like these. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is not what I 
was trying to get at. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. 
will let me continue. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Surely. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. ‘That should be out; 
but on the other hand, I do not believe 
in denying the workman the right to 
strike when the Nation is at peace if he 
is underpaid. We are still at peace. We 
are not in the war, thank God. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, we are on the 
tax end of it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We are not at war, 
we are still at peace. So far as I am con- 
cerned, we are going to keep out of that 
war as an active participant. 

Mr. COX. I hope the gentleman will 
strike that from his speech. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I did not get the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr, COX. I asked the gentleman to 
yield that I might say that as I inter- 
preted the letter as read from Mr, Stein- 
metz, he is not undertaking to say that 
anybody is a Communist at all, he is 
simply undertaking to say that the best 
cure for the radical is a job at living 
wages. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The point I was try- 
ing to make was, so many of the work- 
ers, farm workers, for example, get 20 or 
25 cents an hour, and these other fellows 
are getting 75 cents and a dollar an hour, 
That is where the injustice comes in. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There is no doubt 
that there have been jurisdictional 
strikes that are unjustified, but I tell you 
their relative importance has been over- 
emphasized by the press. I do not know 
what the purpose is, but we all know 
that when it comes down to brass tacks, 
according to the labor paper published 
here in Washington—and I think it is 
one of the most reliable publications I 
know—— 

Mr, COX. What paper is that? 


If the gentleman 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. The paper called 
Labor, published here in Washington, 
Its editor is Mr. Keating. I believe he is 
one of the most reliable publishers in 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman mean 
to tell the House that that is the source 
from which he gets his information on 
the employer-employee relationship? 
They are special pleaders for labor alone. 
They want to exaggerate the claims of 
the group they represent. I am not dis- 
posed to criticize, but you let me control 
your source of information and I will 
control your thinking. If you get your 
information on the labor situation from 
the paper the gentleman has indicated, 
you will think just exactly as that paper 
does, and I do not believe it is always 
sound, nor is it quite fair. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. When it makes a 
statement that I find has been approved 
by a great many people who are sup- 
posed to be informed on the subject, then 
I adopt it as pretty close to being true. 
For instance, the last issue of the Labor 
paper pointed out that only 1 out of 
every 250 laborers who were employed 
had been on a strike during the defense 
program; in other words, it was less than 
1 percent of those engaged in industry 
who went on strike. I find that that 
statement in substance was made some 
place at a Jefferson Day banquet by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, where she pointed out that 
the number of workers on strike during 
the time from the beginning of our de- 
fense program amounted to less than 1 
percent, That fits in with the statement 
in the paper called Labor. 

Mr, COX. Quote somebody else on that 
score and let me call it an alibi. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I have read a great 
many of the statements made by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and, just as my good friend 
said about the letter I read, they have 
been mighty sane, sound, temperate, and 
fine American patriotic statements. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield there to me? 
ie O'CONNOR. Yes; I will be glad to 

eld. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How about this one 
statement she made about the electrical 
union in New York, which is one of the 
most radical of the unions, so I was ad- 
vised by the president of the interna- 
tional union, Mr. Cary. She told that 
group she was glad they had ceased to act 
as individuals and were acting as a group, 
and she hoped they would go on in order 
to follow that out. You have one group 
pulling against the other. She is advo- 
cating that these fellows in industrial 
plants get all they can. Suppose our 
farmers do the same thing and we have 
a sit-down strike, what are these city fel- 
lows going to eat? What are they going 
to use for food after a while? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Let me say this to 
the gentleman. I do not know, of course, 
what Mrs. Roosevelt said on that occa- 
sion, if anything, but 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me tell you first, 
let them come out and plant some pota- 
toes and dig them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Individual action 
amounts to nothing. If it were not for 
unions in this country, labor would today 
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be working for a starvation wage. The 
union has been the means to place the 
workingman in a position so he might 
live decently. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman advo- 
cates class against class, then, does he? 

Mr. OcONNOR. I advocate the union- 
ization of labor, because it is through the 
unions that labor has been able to get 
some of its rights in this country. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I want to make the obser- 
vation that this country is in a very criti- 
cal situation at the present time, and 
our allies are now on the run. We have 
got to cease this slobbering over so-called 
social gains and get down to business and 
prepare for war. We cannot wage a war 
on W. P. A. principles. Now, we might 
just as well get that in our minds now as 
later on, and the sooner we come to that 
realization the better for America. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I partly agree with 
the gentleman, we must prepare for war, 
but apply that rule to industry the same 
as you do to the workingman. Industry 
got their rights off the bat—before they 
would turn a wheel. Their profits were 
made secure before they would cooperate, 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Does the 
gentleman recall that last summer in 
connection with the tax bill the defense 
industries held up for 6 months the whole 
defense program so they could get their 
hand in the sack clear up to the arm pit, 
in order that they could wipe out all limi- 
tations on contracts and in order that 
they could have the Vinson-Trammell 
Act repealed from the statute books, lim- 
iting the profit on Navy contracts, and in 
order that they could have amortization 
of taxes, and we gave them a gift of 75 
percent of the taxes they were paying, in 
order that the sky would be the limit and 
there would be no competitive bidding 
and in order that there could be nego- 
tiated contracts on a fixed-fee basis. 
Why do we not ask these industries to 
make corresponding sacrifices when we 
demand that labor should make them? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
just 100 percent right and I want to 
comment on that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me call your 
attention right there to the fact that Mr. 
Ford offered to turn over his factory with- 
pear profit if the others would do the same 

g. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes; but Mr. Ford is 
one out of a million. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then why should the 
administration try to destroy him? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not believe the 
administration wants to destroy him or 
anyone else and I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that there are 
three large concerns that have 20 percent 
of the contracts and they are the Du- 
ponts, Goneral Motors, and Bethlehem, 
and neither one of them will farm a thing 
out to the small industries so that they 
may perform this work. Now, who is the 
more loyal American citizen, the man 
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who strikes for a living wage so he can 
feed his family or the individual who re- 
fuses to turn over some of these contracts 
to some other concern that can produce 
the things which we have to have in con- 
nection with our defense program, so that 
they can add to their huge profits? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR, I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Michigan. With re- 
spect to the statement the gentleman has 
just made, I simply commend to him the 
fact that the Military Affairs Committee 
is now holding hearings on this very sub- 
ject, and that is not the testimony that 
has been given by one of your O. P. M. 
heads who has been before the committee. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that these 
figures come from Chester Davis, who has 
recently been appointed president of the 
Federal Reserve bank.in St. Louis; and 
who, as I understand, is a member of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. That is a statement 
Mr. Davis made. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. That is 
fine; but I would like to see that state- 
ment and know where he made it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. It was quoted in 
Labor, I think, 2 or 3 weeks ago—March 
25, 1941. [Laughter.] Now, do not be 
laughing at labor or the paper called 
Labor. What would you do without 
labor? I call attention of you gentlemen 
to something else. Some sit around here 
day after day and crack down on labor, 
but how in the name of God would you 
build a building, a ship, a plane—any- 
thing—how would you make even a 
monkey wrench without labor? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But plenty of them 
are going into machinery these days. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. But who are throw- 
ing them? What would capital amount 
to if you did not have labor? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, show us the 
callouses on your hands. 

Mr. SHAFER of. Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to answer my 
friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know where they 
are. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I have had more 
callouses on my hands than the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman's 
knowledge of anatomy is somewhat lim- 
ited. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman did not point his finger at me, did 
he, when he said we came here every day 
to bait labor? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I will say first to my 
friend, Mr. HOFFMAN, I refuse to be di- 
verted to any other part. No, to Mr. 
Suaerer, I did not—no one in particular, 
but I have heard a lot of talk about labor, 
and I have often thought, what would 
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capital do without labor. All the money 
in the world would not amount to a snap 
of your fingers if you did not have some- 
body to put it to work, and who puts it 
to work to build your buildings, your rail- 
roads, your battleships, your airplanes, 
and everything else you are to use—it is 
labor, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And what would la- 
bor do without capital? 

Mr.O’CONNOR. Each needs the other 
but labor is the more essential in the 
final analysis. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I take it that the 
gentleman is not in favor of this tech- 
nique that prohibits a man from going 
to work? The gentleman does not favor 
these unions who want to keep hundreds 
of thousands away from work. 

Mr. O CON NOR. I favor labor unions, 
but, of course, sometimes you have rad- 
ical leaders, but the mine run of union 
men are the finest citizens that we have 
in America today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with that. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. And let me tell you 
what I think is an ideal American Chris- 
tian. The man who gets up every morn- 
ing and gets his little lunch pail which his 
wife fills with food, goes down to his shop 
or wherever he goes, and works for 8 or 
10 hours a day for a fair day’s wages and 
keep his family, educates his children, 
goes to church, pays his bills, and lives a 
clean life. Works of honest toil are the 
highest evidence of Christianity. Yet 
some capitalists of this country have been 
trying to drive the workingmen down to 
the point where he can hardly keep body 
and soul together; and I say this to the 
gentleman: If the capitalistic system is 
going to survive in this country, then the 
capitalists had better commence to look 
beyond the end of their noses before it 
is too late. There may be trouble ahead, 
If you will go into the cause of the revo- 
lution in Russia, you will find it was 
caused by driving down to the last notch 
the laboring class of Russia. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And now that you 
have the fellow on his way to work, what 
do you say about the other fellow who 
will not let him get to his bench and go 
to work? 

Mr. O' CON NOR. Of course, as I said 
awhile ago, we have a few radical fel- 
lows. But there are union rules also. 
The run-of-mine union man is as good 
an American citizen as you will find any- 
where in the world or in this House of 
Representatives, and we have just as 
good Americanism right in this House as 
any place and the gentleman is one of 
them. Every Member is doing his best 
as he sees it to serve his country in the 
very best way he knows how. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree to all that, 
especially the last part of it, but I am 
trying to get you to say something in 
opposition to this fellow who will not 
let the man to whom you referred go to 
work, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Of course unions 
have their rules. Once a strike is called 
pickets are used. Courts have held this 
is lawful. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Yes. 
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Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I be- 
lieve we are all in accord with the propo- 
sition that at least 95 percent of the 
union members are just what the gentle- 
man says about them, They are God 
fearing, patriotic American citizens. 
They would die for their country, just 
as quickly as any of us would; but does 
not the gentleman believe that in these 
critical days that that 95 percent, that 
great majority, should be deaf for the 
time being to the pleas and teachings 
and preachings of these labor agitators 
and organizers, who are working simply 
for the money that they can get out of 
it, without regard to the welfare of the 
country or the welfare of the working- 
man? ; 

Mr. O’CONNOR The gentleman has 
made a fine statement, and I appreciate 
it, but does not the gentleman feel this 
way, that if the paper called Labor had 
given the proper percentage of those en- 
gaged in labor and those on strike since 
the defense program first began, that 
the men that are running the works are 
pretty sensible, and have the situation 
under control when less than 1 percent 
of those employed have been on strikes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again ex- 
pired. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

STRIKES 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a visit to South Caro- 
lina, and I was asked one question by 
practically every one of my constituents 
which I had the pleasure of talking with 
while on this visit through my district. 
I was asked, “What are you Congressmen 
going to do about strikes on the national- 
defense projects?” I spent practically 
all of my time trying to explain why some 
drastic leg’slation had not been enacted 
to curb strikes on these projects. 

Gentlemen, the strike situation on na- 
tional-defense projects and industries 
manufacturing war materials has become 
so serious that, in my opinion, it is our 
duty as American citizens to take some 
drastic action unless the President’s 
newly appointed Mediation Board is suc- 
cessful in settling these strikes at once. 
We all know Hitler and Mussolini are 
having a hearty laugh at our expense. 
They have certainly noticed the pictures 
appearing in our newspapers of men who 
are being beaten up when they have com- 
mitted no crime other than wished to 
work to support their wives and children. 
I believe that practically every red- 
blooded American in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will agree with me that this is 
a disgrace to America. 

We are supposed to have liberty and 
freedom in this country, and our young 
men who have been drafted to serve their 
country for $30 per month must think 
that they are being imposed upon, and 
they are being imposed upon and they 
are willing to fight, and if necessary die 
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for their freedom. I personally cannot 
see how we can call ourselves a free people 
when we cannot work to support our 
families without being beaten up. I per- 
sonally think that some of the leaders of 
some of the labor unions are acting as 
Hitler’s agents, and the President and the 
F. B. I. should take some action at once 
to place these labor agitators behind the 
bars, and I think that they should remain 
in jail until the war is over and then 
shipped back to Europe. I should think 
that the leaders of the labor unions 
should take advantage of the great op- 
portunity at this time to prove to the 
American people that they have a just 
right to exist. 

The American people, in my opinion, 
will not tolerate strikes in national-de- 
fense industries very much longer. The 
Congress and the President have been 
more than patient with the leaders of the 
labor unions during the past few months, 
and the time is drawing near when it 
will be considered nothing less than trea- 
son for the leaders of the labor unions to 
call strikes on national-defense projects. 
Personally I advocate the Federal Goy- 
ernment taking full control over all in- 
dustries and labor connected with the 
manufacturing of national-defense prod- 
ucts, and war materials of any nature. 
We should place all of these projects and 
labor under the jurisdiction of the Army, 
as. it will be too late for us to build up 
our national defense after Hitler has 
blown up a few of our national manufac- 
tures and airports. 


It is beyond my exaggerated thoughts 
when American labor would strike on 
national-defense projects, when they are 
receiving an average salary of $2 per 
hour, when their brother soldier is only 
receiving $1 per day. Of course, Iam well 
aware of the fact that patriotism cannot 
be bought and the patriotic young men 
of our Nation are serving in the Army 
and Navy for the love of their country, 
and not for the salary they expect to 
receive for their services. They are not 
complaining about the salary they are 
receiving, and, in my opinion, they are 
only trying to perform their patriotic 
duty in preserving the freedom of their 
country. I am terribly disappointed that 
the leaders of the C. I. O., and some of 
the other unions, have become infested 
with all kinds of “ism” and ideologic 
views. There is no jurisdiction, in my 
opinion, for any union to compel car- 
penters and other employees to join 
unions to work on Government canton- 
ments; they do not guarantee the work- 
ers a position or any consideration after 
the project is completed. I have known 
several young men who have been em- 
ployed for several months as carpenters’ 
helpers with some of the Army camp 
cantonments and were compelled to pay 
a part of their small salary each week 
as union fees. The gentlemen that I 
refer to were discharged as soon as they 
completed paying their union fees, which 
amounted to about $50. I believe any 
person in the United States should be 
allowed to work for the Government, if 
they so desire, without having to pay a 
fee to any union. 
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I have always found it necessary to 
work in order to make a livelihood and 
perform manual labor in order to secure 
an education. I can readily sympathize 
with the problems confronting the work- 
ingmen, and especially the farmers, who 
are compelled to work from sunup until 
sundown without any guaranty that they 
will receive any compensation for their 
retiring labor. I cannot prescribe to the 
type of patriotism laid down by some of 
the C. I. O. leaders; and the time has 
arrived when we must take stock of our- 
selves here in this great country of ours. 
We all know that Great Britain is strug- 
gling for life against a mad tyrant who 
has no respect for human life and con- 
siders might as right. We must continue 
to speed up the national defense in every 
way possible. We now, more than ever, 
can see that it is necessary that the 
United States be prepared for any even- 
tuality, since Great Britain seems to be 
weakening under the strong Hitler ma- 
chine. $ 

We expect to continue to send the de- 
mocracies all the aid possible, and in 
order to do this we must not allow any 
un-American activities to keep us from 
presenting a united front. [Applause.] 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to insert a resolution recently passed by 
the South-Carolina State Legislature: 


House resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
the Congress to take such immediate action 
as is necessary to put an end to strikes { 
Whereas the dictators of the world are do- 

ing all in their power to overrun weak na- 

tions and to destroy the democracies; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
recently appropriated huge sums of moneys 
for the purpose of aiding these unfortunate 
countries being trampled upon by the dicta- 
tors; and 

Whereas, to carry on this humane under- 
taking to save the liberty of the peace-loving 
people of the United States and the democ- 
racies of the world, it is necessary that the 
entire people unite in one common purpose 
by laying aside every selfish motive and con- 
tributing their patriotic services to that gen- 
eral; and : 

Whereas the production of guns, tanks, air- 
planes, and war materials of various kinds is 
being delayed by strikes in various parts of 
the country, instigated in many instances 
by so-called “fifth columnists”; and 

Whereas it is the sentiment of the people 
of South Carolina, expressed by this body, 
that these deplorable strikes be immediately 
taken in hand by the President of the United 
States and Congress, and that such legislation 
and means be promulgated as will wipe out 
these “fifth columnists,” who are today en- 
dangering the peace and safety, not only of 
the democracies abroad, but of the United 
States itself: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina, That the 
President and Congress of the United States 
of America be, and they are hereby, me- 
morialized to enact such legislation as may 
be necessary to immediately put an end to 
all existing strikes and to prevent the oc- 
currence of strikes during the present emer- 
gency: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President, President of the Senate, 
Speaker of the House, and each Member of 
the Congress from South Carolina. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein a copy of a resolution. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always pleasant to award others a part 
of my time, and I will yield a part of 
the 5 minutes. 

I, like many others, have been in my 
district. I was away when the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners] made 
his remarkable speech, which I read very 
carefully. All rose and applauded him. 
He has marched up the hill. I do not 
want him to march down again until 
something is done. I am calling now 
upon the Judiciary Committee of the 
House to respond to the desire of the 
people and report legislation. This com- 
mittee must not be lulled to sleep because 
a few strikes have been settled. 

I realize and you must know now that 
the people all over this Nation are wait- 
ing for a voice to speak plainly again. 
I would like to intone if I could There 
is no right to strike against the public 
safety any time, anywhere.” That man 
was afterwards elected President of the 
United States, largely upon that edict. 
I call upon some courageous man here 
now to make use of some such expression. 

I talked with a soldier boy yesterday. 
I said to him, “You are a flying cadet of 
8 months, now graduating. You have 
risked your life at parachute jumping, 
and faced many dangers. What have 
you to say about these strikers?” He 
said, “We would like to have a go at 
them.” Indeed, they would like to have 
a go at them. 

Let the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners] proceed without flinching. Let 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
continue his insistent demands. Let 
other gentlemen show equal courage, 
We must have the men on the majority 
side to demand prompt action. But 
there is the man, sitting there, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], 
who deserves the greatest credit for this 
movement. Let us not forget his great 
service. He has been courageous from 
the beginning. In the sit-down strikes 
he was almost the only man who raised 
his voice. The Republicans were just 
as cowardly as the Democrats. Why did 
we hesitate to speak out? During those 
terrible days of the sit-down strikes, few 
dared to express themselves. I take a 
little credit for having raised my own 
voice, to the best of my ability, in support- 
ing the gentleman from Michigan. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] also 
expressed himself on various occasions. 
I take these few minutes to say to you 
that the country is ready and is de- 
manding of the Congress that we do 
something. We can at least stop these 
racketeering union dues of $75 on de- 
fense projects. Treat that separately, 
if desired. That smells to high heaven, 
Everybody will approve that. Perhaps 
other more important phases can be 
handled in other legislation. I can never 
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forget this man, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]. He is a hero 
to me. I want to see him get his proper 
due. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including therein an article on 
war by our former colleague, Bruce Bar- 
ton, of New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
brief excerpt from a newspaper article, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was on objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. Gipson (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown of Georgia) for the 
balance of the week, on account of illness 
in family. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 165. An act to provide for continuing in 
the service of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard of the United States beyond 
the term of their enlistment, those suffering 
from service-connected disease or injury, and 
in need of medical care or hospitalization 
until recovery through such medical care and 
hospitalization; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 168. An act to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
P. I.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 167. An act to provide a right-of-way 
across Camp Wallace Military Reservation, 
P. I.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 178. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue oil and gas leases on cer- 
tain lands; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

S. 198. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
War to exchange certain land located within 
the Fort Missoula Military Reservation, Mont., 
for certain land owned by the Missoula Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Missoula, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 218. An act to prevent desecration and 
mutilation of the flag of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 658. An act authorizing appointments to 
the United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who were killed in 
action or have died of wounds or injuries re- 
ceived or disease contracted in line of duty 
during the World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 755. An act for the relief of W. W. Carl- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 768. An act to amend the Neutrality Act 
of 1939 to permit the transportation by Amer- 
ican vessels of articles and materials to cer- 
tain naval and air bases leased by the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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S. 793. An act to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 850. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase refuge lands within 
the State of South Carolina for the perpetua- 
tion of the eastern wild turkey and to provide 
pure-blood brood stock for restocking within 
its native range, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 991. An act for the relief of the widow of 
the late Artis J. Chitty; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national de- 
fense by clarifying the application of the act 
of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to the 
requirement of mandatory performance and 
payment bonds in connection with supply 
contracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 1123. An act to amend.the act entitled 
“An act for the grading and classification of 
clerks in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, and providing compensa- 
tion therefor,” approved February 23, 1931, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1168. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Steele; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1190. An act for the relief of Julia 
Neville; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1200. An act to authorize additional ap- 
propriations to provide for the further devel- 
opment of cooperative agricultural extension 
work; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 


Wednesday, April 16, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
The Committee on Naval Affairs will 


hold hearings on Wednesday, April 16, 
1941, at 10 a. m., on H. R. 4139. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
on H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 8 
of the Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, 
as amended, so as to preserve the rights 
of authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes. 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previously 
scheduled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have 
been postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 
1941, and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 
10 a. m. each day. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 4088, to authorize the 
United States Maritime Commission to 
charter and purchase available vessels o: 
domestic and foreign registry and to pro- 
vide necessary insurance and reinsurance 
for such vessels and their operations. 

The committee will also consider at the 
same time House Joint Resolution 167, 
relating to the purchase of foreign ves« 
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sels as recommended by the President in 
his message to Congress of April 10, 1941. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND 
POST ROADS 


The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold public hearings on 
Tuesday, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 108, 1057, and 2763. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


419. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a let- 
ter from the Acting secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of Everett A. Alden, 
Robert Bruce, Edgar C. Faris, Jr., Kath- 
ryn W. Ross, Charles L. Rust, and Fred- 
erick C. Wright, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 178. Resolution providing 
expenses of conducting the studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by House Resolution 
162; without amendment (Rept. No. 382). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

M. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 179. Resolution providing 
expenses of conducting the studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by House Resolution 
162; without amendment (Rept. No. 383). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 24. Concurrent 
resolution authorizing the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
to have printed for its use additional copies 
of the hearings held before said committee 
on the bill (H. R. 2788), “Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill for 1942”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 384). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 8. Concurrent 
resolution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 35, cur- 
rent session, entitled “Investigation of Con- 
centration of Economic Power”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 385). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4262. A bill to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States with respect to counsel in cer- 
tain matters; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 387). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Committee on the Ju- 
dietary. H. R. 3998. A bill to expedite the 
national defense by clarifying the application 
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of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793); 
with amendment (Rept. No. 388). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of the rule XIII, 


Mr. TALLE: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 4254. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. A. O. Danneberger; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 386). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3474) for the relief of Henry 
W. Meere; Committee on Naval Affairs dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 4268) for the relief of Chris- 
topher C. Cole; Committee on Naval Affairs 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 4363 (by request). A bill to create a 
Department of Recreation for the District of 
Columbia; to define its purposes and to fix 
the duties and responsibilities of the mem- 
bers thereof; to authorize the use of the 
public-school buildings, playgrounds, and ath- 
letic fields, together with other public build- 
ings and lands within the District of Colum- 
bia, for certain recreational purposes; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 4364. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of any officer of the National Guard 
who has served as Chief of the Militia Bureau 
or Chief of the National Guard Bureau; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4365. A bill to give additional powers 
to the Board of Public Welfare of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 4366. A bill to amend section 601 (c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, to 
provide for an excise tax on eggs and egg 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H.R. 4367. A bill to amend title 29, section 
160 (F), of the Code of Laws of the United 
States, relating to orders or decrees entered 
by any circuit court of appeals of the United 
States, or the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, pertaining to any finding 
of said courts, overruling or sustaining, in 
whole or in part, any finding or order of the 
National Labor Relations Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 4368. A bill authorizing a reduction 
in the course of instruction at the Naval 
Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution authorizing 
the purchase of foreign merchant vessels for 
national defense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Joint 
Resolutions 13 and 14 concerning Senate biii 
710 and surplus marketing; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their House Concurrent Resolution 
No, 10, with reference to importation of live- 
stock and agricultural products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider their Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
38, with reference to strikes and the na- 
tional-defense program; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNE: 

H. R. 4369. A bill for the relief of Louis C. 

Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LEAVY: 

H. R. 4370. A bill for the relief of Charles L. 

Lair; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4371. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy E. Mullins; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


701. Ty Mr. BOLLES: Petition of the em- 
ployees of the Nash Frins Motor Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring a law that would be 
fair to both sides of labor to put labor back 
to work and fully support the men who have 
enlisted and been drafted in our Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Labor. 

702. Also, resolution of the town meeting, 
Rochester, Wis., on April 1, 1941, opposing any 
deferment of such men who are not working 
because of strikes and that any men now 
deferred be subject to drai who are striking 
or who go on strikes in the future; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

703. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Monroe, Wis., opposing the convoying of ships 
to Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

704. Also, joint resolution of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, memorlalizing the Congress of 
the United States to stabilize the dairy in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

705. Also, joint resolution of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to compensate school districts 
for taxes on lands taken over by the Federal 
Government for national forests and other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lards. 

706. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Wisconsin to defeat House bills 6 and 19 as an 
unjust burden to place upon small users of 
fuel oil for heating their homes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

707. Also, petition adopted by the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature and relating to the procure- 
ment of a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Water- 
way; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

708. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution of the 
Stevens-Ferry National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, urging the enactment of legislation to 
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amend the existing Federal farm-loan law by 
providing (1) Government guaranty of Fed- 
eral land-bank loans; (2) by changing the na- 
tional farm-loan associations stock ownership 
basis to a membership basis; and (3) provid- 
ing for adjustment of indebtedness of the 
Federal land bank, where such adjustment 
is to the best interest of the bank, the asso- 
ciation, and the borrower; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

709. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of Mrs. 
Frank O. Garrison, president, and members 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
of the New Castle Methodist Church of Wal- 
honding, Ohio, urging the passage of the 
Morris Sheppard bill (S. 860); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

710. Also, petition of Rev. E. C. Brooks, and 
other residents of Danville, Ohio, and vicinity, 
urging the passage of the Sheppard bill 
(S. 860) to control moral conditions sur- 
rounding military camps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

711. Also, petition of Mrs. C. R. Barnes, 
and other residents of Greenwich, Ohio, and 
vicinity, urging the passage of the Sheppard 
bill (S. 860) to control moral conditions sur- 
rounding military camps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

712. By Mr. RICH: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Jersey Shore, Pa., opposing the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Waterway con- 
struction project; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

713. By Mr. ROLPH: Memorial of the State 
of California, providing a basis of recovery 
for claims of California Indians based on 
early treaty arrangement; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

714. Also, petition of the State of Califor- 
nia, favoring consideration of the resoiution 
relative to construction of a dam on the 
Stanislaus River; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

715. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, relative to allocating funds in surplus 
marketing budget for 1942 to California fruit 
growers because of loss of normal export mar- 
kets due to the war; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

716. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Beckley 
Chamber of Commerce, Beckley, W. Va., relat- 
ing to the construction of an addition to the 
Federal post-office building in Beckley; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

717. Also, resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Beckley Chamber of Commerce, Beck- 
ley, W. Va., opposing the St. Lawrence water- 
way and power project; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

718. By Mr. SUTPHIN: Petition of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders of Middlesex 
County, N. J., opposing the lay-off of men 
employed on the Work Projects Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

719. By Mr. TALLE: Petition of the Forty- 
ninth General Assembly of Iowa to the Con- 
gress of the United States, urging that the 
Council of National Defense, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Administration of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation be 
respectfully requested to coordinate their 
programs to the end that the problems of 
the farmers of our country be properly recog- 
nized; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

720. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Scot- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Scotland, S. Dak., 
by Harlan J. Bushfield, Governor, petitioning 
consideration of their resolutions with refer- 
ence to Senate bill 831 to improve and de- 
velop the Missouri River and its tributaries; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

721. Also, petition of the county of Hawaii, 
Territory of Hawaii, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to a high- 
way from Hilo through the saddle between 
Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa to the district 
of Kona, county of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

722. Also, petition of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, Oklahoma 
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City, Okla., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to House bills 3796 
and 3797, concerning the business of insur- 
ance; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

723. Also, petition of the city of Decatur, 
Tex., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the Federal Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

724. Also, petition of the Waco Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Waco, Tex., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to national conscription; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

725, Also, petition of Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
State of Alabama, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to legis- 
lation concerning Federal cooperation in for- 
estry work; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

726. Also, petition of the Fall River Build- 
ing and Construction Trade Council, Fall 
River, Mass., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to labor and 
the national-defense program; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

727. Also, petition of the Alliance of Tulsa 
Building Trades, Tulsa, Okla., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to strikes and the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

728. Also, petition of the International 
Highway, Road, and Street Construction 
Union, New York City, N. Y., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to legislation concerning Work Projects Ad- 
ministration and the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

729. Also, petition of the city of Milwaukee, 
Wis., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

730. Also, petition of the National Farm 
Loan Associations, Opelousas, La., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to strikes and the national-defense 
program; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, grant that our souls 
may breathe in faith as we approach the 
altar of prayer. Bestow upon us some- 
thing of the majesty of our Master’s hori- 
zon that in treading the paths of service 
we may have the joy that deepens, the 
gratitude of the righteous, and the peace 
that flows softly down the robes of the 
redeemed. Heavenly Father, we are 
tossed on many currents; we are filled 
with weakness where we should be strong 
and with strength where we should be 
weak. Help us to discern Him whom the 
infinite God sent in His mercy to make 
manifest to us His government in its rela- 
tion to our salvation. Make us to feel that 
there is in the divine Heart a place for 
every experience, for every want, and for 
every human soul seeking to aspire up- 
ward. O Lord, grant that there may be in 
us a higher understanding, a more chari- 
table heart, and a conscience that is will- 
ing to be guided aright. May the blessed 
spirit of our Saviour rest upon us as rain 
18 a fruitful garden. In His holy name. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following tities: 


H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
former officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the earth- 
quake which occurred at Managua, Nicaragua, 
on March 31, 1931“, approved January 21, 
1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; 

H R. 3160. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former personnel 
of the United States Navy and United States 
Marine Corps for the value of personal effects 
destroyed as a result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938”, 
approved June 19, 1939; 

H. R. 3786. An act to increase the authorized 
enlisted strength of the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res, 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
77 of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 

ask}. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 15. An act to provide for the completion 
and delivery of the Boca Dam, in the Little 
Truckee River, in accordance with the con- 
tract between the United States and the 
Washoe County water conservation district; 

S. 208. An act relating to the terms of the 
district courts of the United States for the 
eastern and western districts of Kentucky; 

S. 342. An act authorizing overtime rates 
for compensation of certain per annum em- 
Ployees in the field services of the War De- 
partment, the Panama Canal, the Navy De- 
partment, and the Coast Guard; 

S. 993. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to transfer, without cost, to the es- 
tate of Rolland H. Denny a triangular parcel 
of land containing one-half an acre situated 
at Seattle, Wash.; 

S. 1109. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to transfer to the Secretary 
of the Navy certain land known as Ward’s 
Bank Training Wall and the right-of-way ed- 
jacent to the south jetty at the entrance to the 
St. Johns River, Fla., and to suthorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire a title in fee 
simple to the Ward’s Bank Training Wall and 
the south jetty property, Florida; and 

S. 1254. An act to limit the operation of sec- 
tions 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, with respect to counsel in cer- 
tain matters. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 3252. An act to make emergency pro- 
visions for certain activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and for other 
purposes, 
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“OUR SKY PILOT—G. 8. M.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in this fateful hour, when our 
way of life is challenged, when horrid war 
is spreading over the earth like an ever- 
consuming flame and nearer and nearer 
our own shores, we are deeply impressed 
with the tragedy of it all. It is time for 
meditation and for prayer. Already 
many Americans and American homes 
have been grimly reminded that we must 
ever be ready to sacrifice, if need be, if 
our institutions of freedom are to survive. 

Today I am thinking particularly of 
one fine American home that has made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

February 24, 1941, Ensign Gordon S. 
Maxwell, age 23, of Roanoke, Va., aviation 
pilot, United States Naval Reserves, lost 
his life in line of duty when his plane 
crashed during hazardous dive-bombing 
practice near the naval base at San Diego, 
Calif. 

Gordon Maxwell typified the very finest 
in American youth. For this there was 
a good reason—his fine Christian home. 
His father, Dr. George M. Maxwell, an 
eminent physician, a distinguished civic 
leader, and a poet of more than local 
renown. His mother, a typical true lady 
of the South. There were 10 Maxwell 
children—7 lovely girls and 3 fine boys. 
All 3 of the boys early enlisted in the serv- 
ice of their country in naval aviation. 
Now 1 is gone, the circle is broken, but 
2 boys and 7 girls carry on. 

There is sadness today in the Maxwell 
home, but they grieve not as ones without 
hope. 

Gordon Maxwell was passionately fond 
of aviation. He loved to soar up into the 
heavens and wing his way amongst the 
snow-capped clouds. On one occasion, 
not long before his last flight, he wrote 
his n. other, “If I ever crash in my plane, 
don’t sorrow for me, for III still be flying 
up in the clouds, laughing down at you 
and waiting for you.” 

Of the many fine sentiments set in 
poetic verse by Dr. George M. Maxwell, 

the father, probably none ever came so 
deeply from his very soul as the verses, 
“Our Sky Pilot—G. S. M.,” which he com- 
posed on the passing of his son. Here 
it is: 
OUR SKY PILOT—4G, S. M. 
They say that he’s gone;— 
But I know that he swings 
On up to God's throne 
On His heavenly wings, 
And I hear his clear call 
To the station up there, 
To give him the beam 
That his landing be fair. 


They say that he’s dead;— 
But I know that he’s not; 
For the words that he said 
I have never forgot. 
“If I crash in my plane, 
Do not sorrow for me, 
For I'll f. on again 
Through the heavens,” said-he. 
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“When you're crying down here, 
(Maybe doubting God's love), 
III be laughing up there 
In the heavens above; 
And some day, when you come 
In your plane, soon or late, 
I be waiting, close home 
At the Heavenly Gate.” 
So I feel, every night 
As I look at the stars, 
That I see him in flight 
Around Venus and Mars, 
And on out into space 
Through the Pleiades, (seven), 
With a smile on his face.— 
A Sky Pilot of Heaven. 
—George Madison Maxwell. 
Written March 18, 1941. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, our Sky Pilot rides 
the airways today, and methinks he is 
looking down upon us weak mortals, bid- 
ding us have courage and faith and 
strength to meet the challenge to Amer- 
ica—the blessed land for which he gave 
his life. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on two subjects: 
First, on the proposed Puget Sound, 
Gray’s Harbor, Willapa Harbor, and Co- 
lumbia River Canal, by Rear Admiral 
Luther E. Gregory, C. E. C., United States 
Navy; and, second, a statement I made 
before the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
speech I delivered at Pekin, S. C., on 
April 10. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin.) 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] may 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an article by James 
Truslow Adams. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LABOR UNIONS AND THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention of the House to a bill 
which I am introducing this morning. 

The bill in question is intended to 
compel labor organizations to make 
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annual statements of receipts and ex- 
penditures, to list all officers and their 
salaries, and to forbid such organizations 
from making contribution to candidates 
and political organizations. 

This bill has been introduced in the 
interest of the men who pay the mem- 
bership fees and dues, but who, as a rule, 
do not know what becomes of such funds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to re- 
mind the House that, taking advantage 
of the great defense program, labor of- 
ficials have greatly increased member- 
ship in their organizations and collected 
vast sums of money. The time has come 
when members of labor organizations 
and the public must have some protec- 
tion from the racketeers who now con- 
trol some State and local groups. 

I realize that it is difficult to secure 
passage of any legislation opposed by 
such racketeers. However, we should not 
forget that unorganized workers repre- 
sent by far the largest percentage of 
labor in the United States and are at 
least as good citizens as the organized 
workers. It therefore is logical to con- 
clude that all workers, regardless of affili- 
ation or nonaffiliation with any labor or- 
ganization, should be allowed to work on 
all jobs in which Federal, State, or city 
governments are interested. I submit 
that so long as taxpayers cannot secure 
work on public tax-supported projects 
without paying tribute and protection 
money to a private organization, this is 
not the land of the free, neither is it the 
home of the brave as long as some public 
Officials, through fear of losing a few 
votes, fail to do their duty. 

Mr. Speaker, I find that the public is 
very bitter because the administration 
permits strike sabotage in defense in- 
dustries by men who are receiving high 
wages. Honest and patriotic members of 
labor unions—and most of them are 
honest and patriotic—are opposed to 
what is being done to hinder defense 
production. Our boys are being drafted 
at $21 to $30 per month. They cannot 
Strike, and they should not be subjected 
to the risk of being called to battle inade- 
quately armed because of delay in pro- 
duction of implements of defense 
through strikes brought about by Com- 
munists and racketeers who are un- 
worthy of protection of the flag. 

We are told that it is not uncommon 
for Communists and aliens to hold office 
in labor unions. While my bill does not 
go that far, I believe that membership 
in any organization that seeks to destroy 
our Government by force and lack of 
cititzenship should disqualify a person 
from holding a position of honor or trust 
in any organization claiming the benefits 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this Nation 
are thoroughly aroused by the adminis- 
tration’s coddling of labor racketeers and 
other subversive elements in order to 
gain votes. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order today, Calendar Wednesday, may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend to my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a resolution on 
the Great Lakes seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks made by 
my colleague the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Cannon] with reference to veterans 
in the present national emergency may 
be extended in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks and include therein a brief 
excerpt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the people who reside in my congres- 
sional district in Indiana, and many of 
those engaged in industrial activities 
therein, have recently made inquiry re- 
garding the distribution of contracts for 
our national defense. They believe, as 
I believe, that these contracts should be 
equitably distributed throughout our 
country, with especial attention to those 
States which are far inland and which 
have the natural protection of distance 
from our coast lines. At the present, 
practically all of these contracts have 
been and are awarded to large firms and 
plants in large business centers, and the 
small industrialists in the smaller com- 
munities have not been awarded any 
great number of these contracts; in those 
instances in which defense contracts have 
been awarded to the smaller industries 
and which are located in the smaller 
communities they have been very insig- 
nificant in the amount involved. These 
defense contracts should be widely dis- 
tributed among all communities, both 
large and small, to the end that every 
community may aid in developing our 
national-defense program. There should 
be no partiality shown with respect to 
communities when we prepare for the 
defense of our country. 

Mr, Speaker, every man, woman, and 
child in our country will be compelled to 
aid in the payment of the vast debt which 
is created by reason of this huge defense 
program. It is certainly unthinkable 
that our own Government would seek to 
aid and develop one community in our 
country by awarding large contracts for 
defense production therein, and at the 
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same time retard and injure another 
community by withholding from it a fair 
share cf these defense contracts. All of 
the people in those communities where 
large contracts are awarded are benefited 
thereby, either directly or indirectly. 
The workers in the plants are given good 
jobs, and the farmer, the businessmen, 
and those of every walk of life feel the 
impact of the bulging pay roll. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that especial 
attention should be given to the location 
of the development of our defense mate- 
rials. Our east and west coasts are sus- 
ceptible to great damage in case of an 
attack. Our defense production should 
be placed as far inland as possible, in 
order to avoid the possibility of the de- 
struction of the plants in which such 
defense materials and supplies are under 
production in case of an attack. In my 
own State of Indiana, in which the center 
of our population is located, we have a 
location which is second to none; we have 
every facility available, with splendid 
plants and with workmen of every class, 
both skilled and unskilled. In my own 
congressional district there are fine in- 
dustrial centers in the cities of Muncie, 
Winchester, Union City, New Castle, 
Richmend, Liberty, Connersville, Rush- 
ville, Greenfield, Greensburg, and Shel- 
byville, and many of the smaller centers 
have fine facilities for the production of 
the defense materials and supplies we 
now require. In each of these cities and 
communities the finest citizenship will be 
found; the men and women are loyal and 
patriotic Americans; they are for the 
United States of America first. It is my 
general understanding that the plan is to 
allocate these defense contracts so that 
there is a very wide distribution thereof, 
and so every community may have its 
part in this stupendous development. 

The President has recognized the ne- 
cessity of locating our defense program 
far inland. Under date line of October 
1, 1940, the press carried the following 
article: 


Gubernatorial spokesmen for nine Mid- 
Western States told President Roosevelt to- 
day that the defense program would collapse 
unless the Nation’s central regions received 
their fair share of new defense industries. 
The Chief Executive gave assurances that such 
industries would be located inland as rapidly 
as possible. 


Looking toward the safety of our de- 
fense industries and to the safe develop- 
ment of our defense, the location of those 
plants and the contracts awarded should 
be far inland and widely distributed. 

However, Mr. Speaker, up to this very 
moment the larger communities and the 
larger cities have been receiving the lion’s 
share of this defense work. I hope that 
policy will be changed. If we are to con- 
tinue as a great nation—and we will—we 
must stimulate and develop the smaller 
communities in our country. We cannot 
hope to make great progress in the future 
if the work is centralized in the large 
cities and communities, and the very 
vitality of the smaller communities and 
cities is taken away by withholding from 
them a fair share of the work which is 
made available through the defense con- 
tracts. We must recognize that the very 
stability of our Nation rests in the small 
communities; the farm, the village, and 
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the small cities have made a great contri- 
bution to our Nation. These have aided 
in making our country great. The people 
in the smaller communities do not fully 
understand why the smaller industry and 
the smaller community cannot secure a 
fair share of these Government contracts, 
The people in those communities want to 
work; they are highly patriotic; the un- 
employed want to secure employment; 
and all of these people want to aid their 
Government in this great development. 
Our Government should be entirely free 
from engaging in any activity which 
would tend to make our people believe 
that partiality is involved, especially at 
the time we are seeking to develop our 
own national defense. Our Government 
should make a wide and equitable distri- 
bution of our national-defense contracts 
in order that all of our people may aid in 
this stupendous task. The motto should 
be: “Let every American help.” I hope 
our Government will not forbid any 
American from aiding in this emergency, 
by preventing the award of contracts to 
our smaller communities. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with the decentralization program and 
the building of a navy yard at Duluth, 
Minn., and to include a short bill I have 
introduced for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
ppendix of the Recorp.] 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my address may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to. 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an address by William 
Ritchie, of Omaha, Nebr., on the subject 
of William Jennings Bryan. This ex- 
ceeds the 2-page limit and consists of 
approximately 3 pages of the Recorp. I 
have an estimate from the Public 
Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. COFFEE]? 

There was no objection. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Downs]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, day after 
day I have listened to one Member of this 
House after another stand up and criti- 
cize labor because of the strikes in de- 
fense industries. 

I, too, have visited my district during 
the past 2 weeks, and I am taking the 
floor today to praise labor. The district 
I represent is a virtual arsenal of defense. 
We have hundreds of millions of dollars 
in defense contracts, and our factories 
are going day and night. We have not 
had a single defense strike in this dis- 
trict. 

This record is to the credit of labor. 
You cannot blame the rank and file of 
labor for these defense strikes. I at- 
tribute these strikes to the fact that peo- 
ple of un-American leanings have been 
allowed to creep into key positions in or- 
ganized labor in some parts of this coun- 
try. This is not the case in New England. 
Labor in New England does not invite 
people of un-American tendencies into 
their organizations. They drive them 
out, 

The rank and file of labor is truly as 
American as the membership of this great 
body. These men stand ready to do their 
part in this crisis. They need the help 
of the Government in a definite and 
strong move to clean the Communists, 
Nazis, and others from their ranks. [Ap- 
plause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. PIERCE]? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. PIERCE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY] may be allowed to 
extend his remarks twice in the RECORD 
and to insert accompanying documents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an editorial in the Ore- 
gonian on the Centennial of 43. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. PIERCE]? 

There was no objection. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OREGON 
TRAIL 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ANGELL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
20 of this year the Legislature of Oregon, 
which is my native State, passed a Sen- 
ate joint memorial calling upon the Con- 
gress and the States formed out of the 
original Oregon country to provide for 
the commemoration of the establishment 
of the Oregon Trail and of the civil gov- 
ernment in the Northwest which oc- 
curred in 1843, almost 100 years ago. 

My own father and mother took part 
in the migrations which followed the 
opening of this trail and with thousands 
of sturdy American pioneers trekked their 
way across the plains and mountain 
ranges to reclaim and hold for the Unit- 
ed States this great Pacific territory. 
Their only means of transportation were 
ox teams and covered wagons. This 
vast territory, an empire in its propor- 
tions, now consists of the States of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. This old pioneer trail began 
in Independence, Mo., and ended in the 
Willamette Valley in Oregon. It has 
now become the famous Lincoln High- 
way with its hard-surfaced highway con- 
necting the East and the West. The 
Union Pacific Railway follows pretty 
much the same course as does also the 
United Airways. 

These pioneer settlers on May 2 and 
July 5, 1843, met at Champoeg on the 
Willamette River in Oregon and formed 
a provisional government, which was the 
first civil government established in this 
great western frontier. This historic 
spot is now dedicated and maintained as 
a shrine for the first civil government in 
the West. 

There was a spirited contest between 
these American pioneers and the British 
subjects who inhabited this territory for 
control. Our pioneers won out and the 
controversy was ended in 1846 when the 
United States by treaty gained possession 
of the Oregon country north to the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary. 

Mr, Speaker, by reason of the courage, 
fortitude, and farsightedness of these in- 
trepid pioneers, the Pacific coast line is 
now the western boundary of the United 
States and we have the broad Pacific 
Ocean as a protecting barrier in our na- 
tional defense. We owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to these pioneers for this ac- 
complishment. The States from which 
this great Northwest Territory was 
carved will be deeply appreciative, I am 
sure, if the Congress of the United States 
will provide for the recognition and com- 
memoration of this historic event culmi- 
nating in the opening of the Oregon 
Trail and the preservation of the Ore- 
gon country for the United States, and 
the establishment of civil government in 
that vast territory. A special stamp 
commemorating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of this historic event in the year 
1943 would be indeed appropriate, and 
Mr, Speaker, I most respectfully urge 
that such a stamp be authorized by the 
United States. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record by including 
therein a speech recently made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Casey], 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my purpose to protest against the criti- 
cism that is being heaped upon individual 
Members of Congress and upon Congress 
itself. Many letters are coming to Mem- 
bers of Congress in which it is charged 
that Congress as a whole and the indi- 
vidual Members of Congress are lazy, 
that they lack intelligence, that they lack 
patriotism, and that they will not do 
anything except meet and adjourn. 

I am sure that the people who write 
these letters do not realize the heavy 
burdens that are put upon us. It is true 
that men are being denied the privilege 
of working in this country, that the 
Nation is bankrupt, that against the will 
of the great majority we are being 
dragged into war; but here we are in 
Washington, with all of its wonderful 
entertainments, with the ball games, with 
the wonderful golf links, with good fish- 
ing, and with the solitude of our offices, 
where we can meet and write speeches 
against present conditions and at the 
same time devise ways and means of 
avoiding any effective action. The peo- 
ple should not expect too much of us. 
We are getting, 435 of us, only $10,000 a 
year each, and it seems that if we meet 
each day and adjourn that is quite a task 
for a rubber-stamp Congress. 

Here the gavel fell. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a letter and some 
data submitted to me by a Mr. Scatter- 
good, of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ANDERSON] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


DOMESTIC SUPPLY OF RUBBER 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in addressing myself to the sub- 
ject of the possibility of a domestic sup- 
ply of rubber produced and refined in the 
United States, I want to make one thing 
very clear. I do not claim to be an ex- 
pert on rubber, but I do know that rub- 
ber is one of the most critical materials 
now needed for national defense in this 
country. I know that we import about 
90 percent of our rubber from two 
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sources, British Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies. I know from figures that 
have been furnished me by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that last year the 
total imports of rubber into this country 
amounted to 1,832,000,000 pounds, and 
the total amount consumed in this coun- 
try was 1,384,000,000 pounds. 

This strange-looking shrub that you 
see here on the table in the well of the 
House is a guayule rubber shrub. It 
originated in Mexico and is now grown 
under cultivation successfully in this 
country. I might add that 8,000,000 
pounds of rubber refined from this par- 
ticular plant were imported from Mexico 
last year and used successfully in this 
country by various tire companies of 
national repute. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. I would 
prefer to finish my statement first, but 
I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man and would not interrupt except to 
approve his presentation of this very im- 
portant subject of home-grown rubber at 
this time when it is so vital. I also wish 
to call attention to the fact that the wiz- 
ard who has given America so many in- 
ventions, Thomas A. Edison, gave the best 
years of his life to a study of this very 
proposition of our own production of 
natural rubber from desert vegetation. 
I cannot anticipate my colleague’s state- 
ment altogether in regard to this, but I 
endorse it generally, because I know 
our domestic production possibilities. I 
merely wished to say that, in addition to 
the practical work done in the Southwest, 
we have also had able pioneering done by 
one of the greatest scientists America 
ever produced, Thomas Edison. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
thank the gentleman for his observation. 

As I have stated before, this plant 
originated in Mexico and it is still pro- 
duced there in its wild state, not culti- 
vated at all. In 1909 a factory was 
opened at Marathon, Tex., which ex- 
tracted guayule rubber from the plant. 
It remained open until the supply was 
exhausted in the neighborhood, and then 
necessarily had to close, as the plant did 
not respond to attempts at domestica- 
tion. 

Although indigenous to Mexico and the 
Big Bend country of Texas, where it 
grew seemingly under the most trying 
conditions, this shrub refused at first to 
grow in other regions in which, generally 
speaking, conditions should have been 
much more favorable. The Continental 
Rubber Co. began experiments, but the 
ultimate success in reconditioning and 
reacclimatizing the plant was due to the 
efforts of Dr. W. B. McCallum. He be- 
gan to treat the seeds chemically, treated 
the soil, and developed disease-resisting 
qualities; additional difficulties devel- 
oped, as the newly domesticated plant at 
first developed very little rubber content; 
gradually plants were selected which bore 
larger amounts of rubber, and gradually, 
too, growth cycles were controlled which 
brought about quicker maturity without 
loss of rubber production. 

In Salinas, Calif., in 1931 approximate- 
ly 6,000 acres of guayule were put under 
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cultivation and the plant was grown 
highly successfully. A refinery was es- 
tablished in Salinas that would handle a 
production of approximately 10,000 
pounds of refined rubber per day. 

The price of rubber fell to about 3 cents 
per pound after the acreage was planted 
in Salinas, and the farmers who had in- 
terested themselves in planting this prod- 
uct were unable to harvest their crop at 
a profit because of the extremely low 
price of the refined rubber at that time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, DONDERO. I notice the plant is 
about a foot and a half high. How long 
does it take to produce a plant sufficient 
for the manufacture of rubber, or a plant 
such as the gentleman is displaying in the 
well of the House? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I may 
say to the gentleman that this is a ma- 
ture 4-year-old plant from the plantings 
in California. The plant that has been 
developed now as a result of cross-breed- 
ing and selection will approximate twice 
that size and will develop a great deal 
more rubber content per plant than is 
true in the case of this particular shrub. 
The one you see here contains between 
15 and 18 percent rubber. New plants 
that have been developed recently will 
produce better than 20 percent rubber. 

Furthermore, it has been developed 
that rubber can be extracted successfully 
from guayule plants that are less than 1 
year old, although this naturally in- 
creases the cost. I understand, however, 
that this can be done for 40 or 45 cents 
per pound, which is less than the present 
cost of synthetics by quite a substantial 
margin. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentle- 
man intend, in the course of his remarks, 
to refer to the climatic conditions under 
which this plant can be grown? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Les; 
indeed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wanted to inter- 
rogate the gentleman along that line, but 
if he intends to cover that point, of 
course, I will not ask him to yield now. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I see 
no reason why that point should not be 
covered right now. So far as climatic 
conditions are concerned I will say that 
this shrub grows very successfully in 
northern Mexico and Texas. It has been 
cultivated successfully in the coastal val- 
leys of California and can also be pro- 
duced in other sections of the Southwest. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It therefore would 
appear from what the gentleman has said 
that it can only be grown in warm cli- 
mates or in a tropical climate. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of the experts 
who have conducted extensive investiga- 
tions in this country, including the ex- 
perts employed by the American Rubber 
Producers, guayule may be grown in a 
great many other States, but they have 
not gone far enough with their investiga- 
tions to know just what States. It re- 
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quires a nominal amount of winter rain- 
fall, approximately 8 to 12 inches, and 
rather warm, dry summer months. That 
is the ideal growing condition for the 
present development of this plant. 

Now, with reference to the farmers who 
planted rubber in California some years 
ago, I received a most interesting letter 
just the other day from a man who lives 
in my district and who took part in the 
development of this plant, and with your 
permission I would like to read this into 
the Recor at this time. This letter is 
sent to me by Mr. Harvey Smith, a farmer 
in the Salinas Valley, and he writes as 
follows: 


When the rubber company began con- 
tracting with farmers to raise guayule, I 
made a contract and put in 98 acres. When 
{t came time to harvest, the price of rubber 
was practically nothing, so the company 
came to the farmers and asked us to carry 
on. Some of the boys got mad and plowed 
out the rubber and burned it, but a few of 
us carried on and played ball, until 3 or 4 
years later when the price of rubber was 
between 10 and 11 cents a pound. Then 
we harvested. The first check I got was 
for $4,000, which exactly paid off a mortgage 
on my ranch, and, frankly, saved the day 
for me. In spite of doing many things wrong 
in cultivating and harvesting, I still made 
more money than I could have made on any 
other crop and they can have my farm any 
time they want. I know this is the opin- 
ion of most any farmer in the Salinas Valley, 
although as I stated before, there were some 
who were disgruntled and didn’t wait until 
the price of rubber got up to 10 cents per 
pound. 


I may say in this regard that the 
rubber which was imported from British 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies last 
year averaged approximately 20 cents a 
pound. To go on with the letter: 


We learned a great deal. For instance, I 
spent too much money in many ways—in pre- 
paring and cultivation—I know I spent too 
much money on hoeing and could have just 
as well cross-cultivated. But in spite of all 
costs, I made excellent money. I figure I 
could cut the costs a great deal if I go into 
it again. When we planted before, we figured 
that the cost of preparing the land would be 
$8 to $10 per acre. Frankly, this could be 
done for as low as $3.50 per acre, and be done 
as well. Five or six cultivations at 50 cents 
per acre per year should be sufficient. 

In harvesting they used a new rake which 
smashed off a large part of my plants, losing 
probably from 20 to 25 percent, which 
wouldn't happen again. 

If I can be of any help to you in this 
matter, I will be glad to assist you. 

Harvey B. SMITH. 


I would say that Mr. Smith’s expe- 
rience proves rather conclusively that 
guayule can be produced at a profit to 
the farmers in this country. 

In other words, it is a feasible and 
practical method of producing rubber. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman object to a further inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Not 
at all, 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman 
spoke about foreign countries producing 
rubber. Of course, that is an entirely 
different type of plant from which rub- 
ber is secured. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is right. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Is there any differ- 
ence in the final value of the rubber, or 
is it chemically or scientifically different 
from that produced by this plant? In 
other words, is this as marketable as the 
imported rubber? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. In that 
regard I may say I wrote to a rubber firm 
in this country, one with which I am 
sure many Members are familiar, man- 
ufacturing the famous Ball-Band rubber 
goods at Mishawaka, Ind. In reply to 
my inquiry as to how they used this rub- 
ber, I received a letter and will quote 
from it briefly: 

We have made use of this product in our 
industry for many years. Our present con- 
sumption is approximately 4 percent of the 
dry plantation crude. Guayule, under cer- 
tain conditions and in certain products, has 
some advantages when blended with planta- 
tion rubber, Its chief use is in connection 
with tacky surfaces and certain kinds of 
cements. It is possible to effect some im- 
provement in processing, using rubber blend 
with small quantities of guayule. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Fer ANDERSON of California. I 
eld. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
right there dwell on the further. subject, 
in answer to the gentleman’s inquiry, as 
to the durability or toughness as com- 
pared with the rubber that is imported 
into this country? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
Goodrich Rubber Co. is manufacturing 
tires using Hevea rubber in combination 
with the rubber produced from this 
plant and they find they get a better, 
more resistant, and longer-wearing tire 
from that combination than from the 
straight tree rubber. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then, as I gather 
from what the gentleman is telling us, 
there is a material difference between the 
imported rubber from the rubber plant 
or tree and the manufactured rubber 
from this plant the gentleman is show- 
ing us? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Not a 
great deal of difference. After this plant 
is refined it contains some resin, more 
than the rubber from the hevea rubber 
tree, but when it has been deresinated it 
is approximately the same, according to 
the Bureau of Standards, as the rubber 
from the hevea rubber tree. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But it seems pref- 
erable to mix the two together to get a 
good product? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct. As far as that is concerned, 
certain synthetic rubbers are better for 
certain uses than any of the natural rub- 
bers. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes, 

Mr. DONDERO. Has any attempt 
been made to manufacture automobile 
tires from this kind of rubber alone? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes; 
I understand that tires have been suc- 
cessfully manufactured from guayule 
rubber, but the best finished product 
seems to come from a combination of 
guayule and Hevea rubber. 

Mr, TREADWAY. This is very inter- 
esting and educational, The gentleman 
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spoke a few moments ago about a man 
experimenting, and not carrying it out 
successfully, because he did not know 
the whole process. Has the Govern- 
ment aided in that sort of study? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
Government, through its various 
branches, has made several investiga- 
tions in regard to this particular plant, 
and I shall quote here from a report 
made by the Bureau of Standards, which 
I think will be found very interesting. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think that is very 
valuable. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
following statement is taken from a Bu- 
reau of Standards report on vulcaniza- 
tion tests of guayule .ubber in 1927: 

Notwithstanding the limitations of neces- 
sity imposed on the results so far, the tensile 
and elongation properties of the products 
prepared from the guayule shrub by suitable 
treatment indicate that, when properly pre- 
pared, the rubber from guayule will com- 
pare favorably with that from hevea and can 
be used to a large extent as a direct equiva- 
lent therefor, without appreciable diminu- 
tion of the tensile elongation product. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California: Les. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Has 
the Department of Agriculture, in its 
experimental stations and in its research, 
given any encouragement to the produc- 
tion of this type of plant in the United 
States? é 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
sorry to say that the Department of Ag- 
riculture has given no encouragement, 
nor has any other department of the 
Government given any encouragement to 
the production of this plant in the United 
States. Why, I cannot understand. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman believe that due to the 
good-neighbor policy of the administra- 
tion we are to give away what the farmers 
here can produce to foreign producers? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I think 
the good-neighbor policy enters into it to 
a great extent. You gentlemen will all 
recall that a year ago we appropriated 
$500,000 for investigating the possibility 
of producing rubber in the Western 
Hemisphere. That entire sum has been 
expended in Central and South America, 
and not in the United States itself. In 
that connection I should like to insert 
here certain correspondence between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and myself: 

JUNE 24, 1940. 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I note with in- 
terest the fact that the sum of $500,000 has 
been included in the second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill for use in conducting inves- 
tigations into the possibility of producing 
rubber in the Western Hemisphere. This is 
extremely gratifying to me personally, as I 
took an active part in discussing this item 
when the deficiency bill was up for action on 
the floor of tLe House. 

If you will refer to my remarks as they 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
86, on pages 8523 and 9082, I believe you will 
understand my interest in this subject. 
Furthermore, if you will refer to my state- 
ment before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, page 463 in the hearings on the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, you will note 
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that my concern centers principally around 
the possibility of developing the guayule 
rubber plant. 

Rubber, of course, is one of the important 
strategic materials so essential to our pre- 
paredness program. Approximately 90 per- 
cent ot this country's present supply is now 
imported from the Dutch East Indies and 
British Malaya. Rapidly changing conditions 
throughout the world bring us to the realiza- 
tion that this supply may be seriously cur- 
tailed or cut off entirely in the not too dis- 
tant future. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we overlook no opportunity to develop rub- 
ber production closer to home. I am sure 
that you concur in this point of view. 

Guayule rubber is now being successfully 
produced in my district in the vicinity of 
Salinas, Calif. I understand that it can be 
grown commercially in other States where 
there is a nominal winter rainfall and a long, 
dry summer, I do not have exact figures 
available on cost of production or refining 
of the guayule product, but feel that the De- 
partment of Agriculture could ascertain these 
facts through a comprehensive investigation. 

May I respectfully urge that you use your 
good offices to inquire into this matter at 
your earliest convenience and advise me of 
your findings. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Z. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


JuLy 10, 1940. 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mau. ANDERSON: Your letter of June 
24, requesting that the Department include 
an inyestigation of guayule as a source of 
rubber for supplying the needs of the United 
States as a part of the investigation to be un- 
dertaken under the $500,000 item in the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation bill, has been 
received. We appreciate your interest in this 
general problem and your desire that all 
sources of supply of this important strategic 
material shall be investigated. 

It is true that at present there exists an 
emergency with regard to rubber supplies in 
the United States. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that it would not be possible with the 
money made available under the deficiency 
appropriation to develop sources of supply in 
this hemisphere to meet this immediate 
emergency. The intent of the appropriation 
is to develop a permanent rubber industry in 
the Western Hemisphere at as early a date as 
possible, which will in all respects be self- 
sustaining and able to compete in costs with 
rubber produced in any part of the world. 

For years the Department has watched with 
sympathetic attention attempts to produce 
rubber from the guayule shrub. While it is 
true that rubber of a satisfactory quality can 
be produced from this source, the best infor- 
mation which we have been able to obtain has 
led us to the conclusion that a price of at 
least 20 to 30 cents a pound under present 
conditions of production would be required 
to produce guayule rubber. This compares 
with the much less than 10 cents for which 
rubber can be produced in the Orient. In 
view of these facts it is difficult at present to 
visualize a self-sustaining production of 
guayule rubber in competition with Hevea 
rubber from the tropics. New methods of 
production might reduce costs, but on the 
basis of present information we do not see 
any reasonable hope of developing a self-sus- 
taining guayule rubber industry in competi- 
tion with East Indian rubber. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Am I correct in the 
assumption that this enterprise has been 
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successful because of the efforts of indi- 
vidual citizens? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They have not 
needed any wet-nursing from Madam 
Perkins or anybody else? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Not at 
all. The American Rubber Producers, 
which company I mentioned a moment 
ago, has expended approximately 
$5,000,000 in investigating this type of 
plant and its feasibility as a domestic 
rubber product. They deserve a great 
deal of credit, as do the farmers and the 
chamber of commerce in Salinas, Calif., 
for keeping this project alive. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
not the gentleman feel that the Federal 
Government should give more encourage- 
ment to the production of deficiency 
products in this country? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I do, 
indeed, 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Do I understand 
the gentleman to say that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which spends mil- 
lions and millions of dollars of our tax- 
payers’ money, has done absolutely noth- 
ing in connection with this proposition? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is exactly what I mean to say, and I in- 
tend to ask permission to revise and 
extend my remarks and include certain 
letters which I have received from the 
Department of Agriculture in that regard. 

Mr. PITTENGER. What excuse do 
they give for their inaction and lack of 
interest in this proposition? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. They 
claim that this is not a practical propo- 
Sition, insofar as it will cost more to 
produce this rubber per pound in the 
United States than it costs at the present 
time to import rubber from the Dutch 
East Indies and British Malaya. How- 
ever, the example of Mr. Smith, the 
farmer who paid off his mortgage with the 
returns from his guayule crop, would seem 
to nullify their excuses. 

We are presently subsidizing almost 
every other type of agriculture in the 
United States. If it is necessary to sub- 
sidize, to a certain extent, the production 
of a plant that produces one of our most 
critical materials, why not do it? Why 
not use a little of that money in assisting 
American farmers to produce rubber 
within our own borders, instead of being 
entirely dependent for almost 100 per- 
cent of our supply on the world rubber 
ar It seems perfectly ridiculous 

me. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I think most Mem- 
bers will agree that it is ridiculous, just 
as a great many other things they are 
doing are ridiculous. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. It 
might be interesting for me to take you 
through the various steps necessary in 
the production of this shrub. 

In the Speaker’s lobby are several bot- 
tled samples showing how to produce 
guayule rubber from the seedbed right 
through to the refined product. 

The seed is planted in nursery beds 
and grows for approximately 1 year, 
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after which the top is cut off and then 
transplanted to the field. Approximately 
seven or eight thousand of these shrubs 
are planted per acre. Only a minimum 
amount of cultivation is required during 
the growing period. After a period of 
4 years the entire shrub is harvested. It 
is then taken into the refinery and 
broken up and put through the mill, then 
through the dryers and refined into the 
completed product. 

Four years may seem like a long time 
to wait for a rubber supply. It is if you 
have to depend on one planting, but in 
the production of this plant it would have 
to be a rotation process. For instance, 
if you had 10,000 acres devoted to the 
production of guayule rubber, you would 
harvest 2,500 acres every year. 

An enormous acreage could be devoted 
to the production of guayule in the 
United States if the Government would 
see fit to get behind the movement and 
encourage the production of it in this 
country. 

In that regard I would like to read a 
statement from another Government 
bulletin, prepared by the United States 
Tariff. Commission in 1935: 

Production of guayule compared to East 
Indian plantation rubber is insignificant. If 
produced in sufficient quantities, it would 
act as a check to excessively high-priced 
rubber, but the cost at which it can be pro- 
duced on a large scale to compete actively 
with india rubber has not yet been demon- 
strated. Prospect of large-scale production 
does not appear particularly promising. Up 
to the present time guayule has been used 
largely in compounding with india rubber 
rather than as an active competitor. The 
output of guayule is dependent largely upon 
the price of india rubber. 


In other words, we might have to reach 
some sort of system of subsidizing gua- 
yule production in order to make it suc- 
cessful, but that seems to be justified by 
the Tariff Commission’s statement that a 
certain amount of domestic production 
would check excessive prices on imported 
rubber. Here is a statement appearing 
in the Rubber News Letter issued by the 
Department of Commerce on June 15, 
1940: 


The only rubber-yielding plant which has 
been a commercial source of rubber within 
the United States is the guayule shrub. 
This plant could be cultivated on a large 
scale, methods of rubber extraction are 
known, and the shrub is capable of yielding 
some rubber if harvested at an age of 2 years, 
although a 5-year or longer period is required 
for economic production. 


I may say in that regard that it has 
been found that the most economical 
time to harvest this plant is at the end 
of a 4-year period. To go on with the 
statement: 


The producers specializing in guayule have 
experience in seed collection and planting, 
cultivating, harvesting, extracting the rubber, 
and deresination, all by mechanical means. 
Deresinated guayule has been tested in tires 
and found satisfactory. The price of the 
material, judged under national-emergency 
standards, would be reasonable. Perhaps 
large-scale cultivation would bring to light 
plant diseases or other retarding factors. 


With reference to diseases, I can say 
that the investigations conducted by the 
American Rubber Producers, Inc., have 
practically eliminated plant disease in the 
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guayule shrub. The news letter ends 
with this interesting observation: 

If a million acres of guayule shrub were 
planted at the rate of 100,000 acres a year, 
and harvested, and rubber extracted at this 
rate at the end of 10 years, this country would 
have a large domestic living reserve of rubber 
in the shrub, always accessible for emergency 
large-scale output, and a valuable insurance 
from the national standpoint. 


I certainly agree with that statement. 
If we had taken steps along that line 10 
years ago we should now have on hand a 
large supply of emergency rubber for our 
needs. I simply cannot understand why 
the Government fails to take cognizance 
of the fact that rubber can be and is being 
successfully produced in the United 
States at the present time. It is a prac- 
tical matter. Since the first of the year 
in Salinas, Calif., 1,000,000 pounds of re- 
fined rubber have been extracted from 
guayule rubber plants. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Iyield. 

Mr. DEWEY. Has there been enough 
experience in the production of this rub- 
ber to know what is a reasonable average 
price per pound of the refined rubber 
made from the guayule plant? 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. Yes. I 
intended to take that up. According to a 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture written some time ago in connection 
with this shrub, and which I intend to 
place in the Recorp, the estimated cost 
is from 25 to 30 cents per pound. Prac- 
tical experience has shown, however, that 
the cost runs from 20 to 21 cents per 
pound. As I stated previously, hevea 
rubber was imported from abroad last 
year at an average price of 20 cents per 
pound. Under present conditions, gua- 
yule rubber can be grown in competition 
with imported rubber, If the price 
should drop, however, it would be neces- 
sary for the Government to guarantee 
some sort of price to the producers of the 
guayule plant. To me it is simply un- 
thinkable that we continue to do nothing 
about it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In connection with 
the cost of production I gather from the 
gentleman’s remarks that this is practi- 
cally in the experimental stage at the 
present time, that it has not been devel- 
oped sufficiently to know all the factors 
involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Oh, no. 
I tried to make clear that it is not in the 
experimental stage. Further experiments 
are developing a better shrub, but it is 
way past the experimental stage at the 
present time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But no great quan- 
tity of guayule rubber is produced in 
comparison with the hevea rubber we 
import. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman is entirely correct. The 
amount of guayule rubber produced in 
this country is small in comparison with 
the total imports of hevea rubber. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then I am right in 
assuming that the price could be reduced 
with Government assistance in helping 
develop the processes. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. Un- 
questionably it could be reduced. The 
original wild shrub produced from 5 to 8 
percent rubber. Careful experiments de- 
veloped the shrub until it produced be- 
tween 15 and 18 percent rubber; and they 
have now succeeded in developing shrubs 
that yield better than 20 percent rub- 
ber. At the present time they can pro- 
duce approximately 1,800 pounds of re- 
fined rubber per acre of guayule plants. 
It is not unreasonable to believe that 
with further experiment we can not only 
increase the size of the plant but increase 
the rubber content of the plant and cer- 
tainly the amount of rubber per acre. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And therefore re- 
duce the cost per pound. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. And 
because of that reduce the cost per 
pound. We could soon put ourselves in 
a position where we could at least have 
something in order to dicker with the 
international rubber monopoly that fixes 
an artificial price on the rubber that 
comes into this country. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman has 
been very considerate. May I ask him 
one more question? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. At one part of the 
gentleman’s remarks he started to read a 
letter from the Bureau of Standards. 
Then the gentleman was interrupted and 
read a report from the Department of 
Commerce. So far as I know the gentle- 
man did not include in his remarks the 
letter he personally received from the 
Bureau of Standards. I think he should 
do so, 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I think 
the gentleman misunderstood me. I re- 
ceived a letter from the Department of 
Agriculture, which will go in the RECORD, 
and I read from a Government pamphlet 
prepared by the Bureau of Standards in 
regard to guayule rubber. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. It seems to me the 
subject the gentleman has been dis- 
cussing is of such national importance in 
world conditions that should our supply 
of rubber from the Pacific be cut off this 
may become of vital importance to the 
national-defense needs of this country. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman is entirely correct in his state- 
ment. Frankly, I do not see how any of 
us can look into the future and feel con- 
fident of an uninterrupted supply of rub- 
ber from the Dutch East Indies or British 
Malaya, in view of present world con- 
ditions. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been conducting experiments in South 
and Central America. They claim they 
can produce in South and Central Amer- 
ica practically all the rubber we need in 
this country. That however still leaves 
the production in the hands of a foreign 
monopoly. 

In connection with the fact that it 
takes 4 years to grow the guayule plant 
to the stage of economical rubber con- 
tent, I may say that it takes at least 5 
years before the Hevea rubber tree begins 
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to produce and probably 7 to 10 years be- 
fore it reaches economical production. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Recently 
our Government has set up four regional 
laboratories under the Department of 
Agriculture to find new industrial uses 
for agricultural products. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. One such 
laboratory is located in California, is it 
not? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Are these 
laboratories doing anything in the mat- 
ter of research along the line of the de- 
velopment of this guayule rubber? Are 
they giving material assistance? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I do 
not believe that the laboratory in Cali- 
fornia has anything to do with the pro- 
duction of guayule rubber in this country. 
As I said, up to the present time it has 
been developed entirely by private indus- 
try. It seems to me that if any develop- 
ment is undertaken by the Government 
the time and expenditure made by the 
American Rubber Producers Co. in devel- 
oping the guayule plant and processes 
should be taken into account. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Should not 
this come under the scope of that labora- 
tory, and should they not lend assist- 
ance? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I think 
they could be very helpful. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Just the 
same as anything else. Is it possible, so 
far as the gentleman knows, to grow this 
all through the southern part of our 
country where we are growing cotton, 
where we have acres devoted to cotton? 
Could it not be grown down in that coun- 
try, so far as the gentleman knows? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Of 
course, if this is developed, and if it be- 
comes a feasible product with a little 
Government help, we could not only 
plant it on acres now producing surplus 
cotton but on acres in many States of 
the Union that are producing surpluses 
of all types of agricultural commodities, 
It appears strange to me that the Gov- 
ernment should not be interested in it 
from that standpoint. We appropriate 
money every year in the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration to purchase surplus 
agricultural products. Here is some- 
thing that will supplant acreage produc- 
ing surpluses at the present time. Here 
is a place where funds supplied to the 
Department of Agriculture could be 
really worth while in developing some- 
thing essential to our national needs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
that it appeared a little strange that the 
Government was not interested. Some 
of us are aware of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is more interested in the people 
of other lands than they are in our own 
folks. That is along the line of their 
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general activity. Take our sugar in 
Michigan, the Government is more inter- 
ested in sugar produced by offshore areas 
than in Michigan. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. May I 
call the gentleman’s attention in that re- 
gard to the fact that in California we 
think we have the most economic area 
for sugar production in the United States 
and I think the figures of the Department 
of Agriculture will bear me out in that 
statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman bet- 
ter tell that to the new dealers because 
they are cutting down our acreage in 
sugar beets in Michigan. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Not 
with my vote. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; but they did it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
know it, and Iam “agin it.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Do I gather from 
what the gentleman says that the officials 
of our Government have shown no inter- 
est in the development of this industry 
in our country? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But they have gone 
into South America and other countries 
and have aided in the development of the 
product there? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I agree with the 
gentleman when he says he can offer no 
explanation for that procedure. Nobody 
else can. 


aa ANDERSON of California. I can- 
not. 
Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman 


would not expect that anybody could? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. No, it 
seems very peculiar, to say the least. 
May I refer to a bill that was considered 
on the floor of the House just before the 
congressional recess, the Department of 
State appropriation bill for 1942. On 
page 329 of the hearings you will find the 
following statement by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CARTER] and the 
answer of Dr. Bressman, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with reference to 
guayule rubber: 

Mr. Carter. Why are you overlooking the 
other plant? 

Dr. BressmMaANn. That, if we are, is due to 
the price situation. We feel that we are 
forced to look at the rubber project as a 
long-time one. It takes 6, 8, or 10 years to 
get established, and the price situation may 
be somewhere around 10 cents a pound at 
that time. 


I read a letter from a farmer in my 
district who sold his rubber when the 
price was 10 cents a pound and he got 
more money for it than for any other ag- 
ricultural product he had on his ranch 
at that time. When will we wake up? 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include here- 
with a letter from Dr. Auchter, of the 
Department of Agriculture, which throws 
further light on the subject of guayule 
rubber production in this country. In 
spite of the fact that the Department 
claims that commercial production of 
guayule in this country would cost from 
25 to 30 cents a pound, recent practical 
experience proves that this is not the 
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case. I feel that this is a subject of such 
vital importance that it is entitled to the 
most careful scrutiny by the Congress 
and the departments of the Government, 
The letter to which I refer is as fol- 
lows: 
APRIL 30, 1940. 
Hon, JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. ANDERSON: In accordance with 
your telephoned request we are glad to fur- 
nish the following information in regard to 
the historical background of guayule in the 
United States: 

In the early part of the present century a 
world-wide search of possible rubber-bearing 
plants was made by many individuals and 
nations interested in finding new sources of 
rubber. In this searck it was found that 
the guayule shrub of Mexico contained rub- 
ber in appreciable quantities which could 
be extracted mechanically. This shrub was 
found widely spread in the Sonora district 
of Mexico and in the southwestern part of 
Texas in the United States. 

Processes for the mechanical extraction of 
the rubber were developed and factories for 
the extraction of the rubber were erected 
in Mexico and at Marathon, Tex. The supply 
of wild shrubs in Texas was soon exhausted, 
but there has been a regular industry in the 
production of this rubber from the wild 
shrubs in Mexico. At the present time there 
are five factories owned by the Intercon- 
tinental Rubber Co., in Mexico, but only two 
of these plants are being operated at present. 

Soon after the extraction work was started 
in Mexico, experiments with the cultivation 
of the guayule shrub were initiated and in 
1911 a report, Guayule: A Rubber Plant of 
the Chihuahuan Desert, by F. E. Lloyd, was 
issued through the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Later, experiments. were ini- 
tiated for growing the shrub in the United 
States. Experiments were conducted in Ari- 
zona and at several places in California, and 
Salinas, Calif., finally was selected for large- 
scale plantings. Planting experiments were 
conducted and selections obtained with 
higher rubber content, so that it was found 
possible to produce plants haying a 15-per- 
cent rubber content in comparison with ap- 
proximately 8 percent obtained from the wild 
plants. 

Cooperative and independent investiga- 
tions also were’ conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona to check the results be- 
ing obtained by the American Rubber Pro- 
ducers, Inc., which was the subsidiary of the 
Intercontinental Rubber Co. charged with de- 
termining the possibilities of producing 
guayule commercially in the United States. 

The experiments at Salinas were sufficiently 
encouraging that several thousand acres were 
planted and a factory for the mechanical ex- 
traction of the rubber was constructed. This 
factory was of a type to handle the output 
from approximately 2,000 acres of rubber per 
year or, since a 5-year rotation plan was con- 
sidered desirable with the guayule being 
grown for 4 years on each 2,000 acres of land 
and the land being allowed to lie fallow for 
1 year before being replanted, the factory 
was able to handle the constant production 
from 10,000 acres of guayule. 

Elaborate machinery for planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting the guayule shrub 
was developed and the mechanical phases of 
the work perfected in the attempt to make 
it possible for well-paid American labor to 
compete with the low-paid labor of the East 
on a competitive basis. 

These experiments indicated that guayule 
could be raised commercially in the United 
States at a cost of from 25 to 30 cents a 
pound and contracts were prepared for hav- 
ing local farmers grow the guayule, the plant- 
ing and harvesting being done by the Amer- 
ican Rubber Producers, Inc. However, the 
price of crude rubber dropped below the level 
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at which guayule could be grown and no as- 
surance was possible that the price of rubber 
at the end of 4 years would be sufficient to 
repay the costs of cultivation, harvesting, and 
extracting the rubber. It is our understand- 
ing that no contracts were actually signed. 

It was reported that extensive areas of 
guayule were planted on land belonging to 
the company itself, but that also several 
thousand acres were planted on land which 
the company leased from local landowners. 

In view of the impossibility of assuring 
a sufficiently high price for crude rubber 
to repay the extension of the plantings or 
the continuation of the rental on land not 
owned by the company, the guayule on 
rented land was harvested and the rubber 
sold for commercial uses in the United States. 

In the meantime, the company had inter- 
ested the Italian Government in planting 
guayule in Italy and in the African posses- 
sions of Italy. Our understanding is that 
the guayule at Salinas is now being used for 
the production of seed for these cooperative 
plantings. 

We do not have any information as to how 
much planted guayule there is at the present 
time in Salinas, but believe that a sufficient 
supply of seed could be made available for 
extensive plantings. Of course, before any 
large-scale planting could be recommended, 
the economic features of cost in relation to 
price of rubber from the East Indies would 
need to be considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. AUCHTER, Chief of Bureau. 


It appears to me that the Government 
should be interested in encouraging the 
guayule industry in the United States in 
view of: 

First. The opportunity to build up a 
domestic source of supply for rubber so 
that in a grave emergency we would not 
be wholly dependent on southeast Asia 
and the adjoining islands for this im- 
portant raw material. 

Second. The opportunity to build up a 
domestic source of supply of rubber so 
that American consumers would have 
some protection against possible com- 
mercial combines between the great rub- 
ber producing companies of the Far East. 
The United States at present uses about 
60 percent of the annual rubber output of 
the world. 

Third. The possibility of building up 
an industry in the United States that 
would give profitable employment to some 
thousands of American farmers, mechan- 
ics, and laborers. We send some two to 
three hundred million dollars annually 
to foreign countries to pay for the rubber 
we import. 

Fourth. The opportunity of occasion- 
ing a measurable reduction in the acre- 
age now devoted to many crops that are 
in surplus, and increasing the acreage 
devoted to a product for which we are al- 
most completely dependent on overseas 
sources, 

Fifth. The precarious position of the 
United States in depending entirely on 
the continued health of hevea trees in the 
Middle East now producing 96 percent of 
the world’s supply of rubber. 

Sixth. Adding even 10 percent to the 
total annual supply of rubber by means 
of cultivated guayule would mean much 
lower prices for the remaining 90 percent, 
with the United States, as a consumer 
country, greatly benefited. 

Furthermore, I cannot understand why 
we should not proceed to build up a rub- 
ber reserve for use in any emergency. It 
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is difficult to make an estimate of the ex- 
tent to which the guayule rubber indus- 
try must expand before it would prove to 
be a material factor in our problem of 
providing an emergency supply of rub- 
ber. Studies have indicated that, con- 
sidering stocks on hand and afloat at any 
one time; the proved practicability of 
using reclaimed rubber extensively; the 
estimated extent to which rubber could 
be saved by effective conservation meth- 
ods; the possibility of synthetic rubber 
serving as an inferior substitute for 
some purposes; and the fact that even 
under the worst conditions unusually 
high prices would attract some rubber to 
the United States through neighboring 
neutrals; there would be no critical situ- 
ation with respect to rubber shortage 
created in the United States during the 
first 12 to 18 months of an emergency. 
Thereafter, the situation might become 
very acute. The guayule plant is of rela- 
tively slow growth and, consequently, if 
we are to count on guayule rubber as an 
emergency supply, a considerable acreage 
of the growing shrub should exist before 
an emergency arises. The question of 
an emergency supply of guayule rubber 
is, therefore, almost solely a question of 
the acreage devoted to the industry in 
the United States. 

At present no one believes that the 
United States will, in this or the next 
generation, produce annually the major 
part of the rubber we consume. But if 
the guayule industry could develop to 
the point where approximately 400,000 
acres were devoted to the growth of 
guayule, we would produce annually al- 
most 160,000,000 pounds of rubber and 
have in reserve at all times not less than 
250,000,000 pounds. The existence of 
these conditions would, in the event of a 
war where our overseas communications 
were interrupted, be of inestimable value 
to the Nation. [Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein certain 
letters and documents from departments 
of the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Terry). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ANDERSON] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from Marine Progress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BEITER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. HILL] may be 
permitted to extend Lis own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The Speaker pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous special order of the House, the 
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gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of any legislative business 
in order for the day and after any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


“THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED'’—LET THE 
CITIZEN SAVE HIMSELF IF HE CAN 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, years 
ago a financial genius, when criticized for 
conduct considered detrimental to the 
public, is reported to have said, “The 
public be damned.” 

The present New Deal administration, 
the Democratic Party, and Congress it- 
self seem not only to have adopted this 
slogan but to have added to it the thought, 
“Let the citizen save himself if he can.” 

Our people have no desire to be dragged 
into war. Nevertheless the President, 
notwithstanding his many promises, is 
doing that very thing. Congress makes 
no effective effort to stop him. Both Sen- 
ate and House adjourn from day to day 
without acting upon legislation which is 
essential if we are to avoid war; if our 
form of government is to be preserved. 

In the Senate a bill which would pre- 
vent the convoying of ships is bottled up 
in committee. In the House, legislation 
which would aid in national defense, pre- 
vent industrial strife, is denied a hearing 
on the floor. 

The leader of the majority party in the 
one House, the leader of the majority 
party in the other, backed by the admin- 
istration, prevent this Congress from car- 
rying out the will of the people, who send 
Senators and Representatives here. 

This deplorable situation is possible 
only because we here in the House refuse 
to assert ourselves, because we weakly ac- 
quiesce in this program which is so de- 
structive of our welfare. 

The coal strike is tying up all of the 
southern operators. The difficulty seems 
to be this: There is not only a differential 
in freight rate giving the northern opera- 
tors an advantage, but because of the 
way in which the wage scale is fixed or 
arrived at, the difference between the way 
the southern operators figure the wage 
and the northern operators fix their scale, 
there is an apparent but not a real dis- 
crimination. Put in other words, it 
means that as a matter of fact the 
southern operators are paying as high 
a Wage as are the northern operators, 
but because of the discrimination in the 
freight rates the cost of coal from the 
southern operators is higher than that of 
the coal furnished by the northern opera- 
tors, so the northern mine owners and 
the operators of the northern mines have 
agreed with John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers to this increase in wages. 
If the southern operators agree to it, it 
means that they are going to be unable 
to market their coal in competition with 
the northern operators, 

I see a gentleman here from a coal- 
mining State, and I ask him, because I 
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am not as familiar with this coal situa- 
tion as some, whether or not that con- 
clusion is correct. 

Mr, O’NEAL. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. There is an unholy alli- 
ance and collusion between the northern 
operators and Mr. John L, Lewis, trying 
to take advantage of the present situation 
as to emergency-defense needs. The 
freight-rate problem and the wage dif- 
ferential should not be made a part of 
the present controversy. The northern 
coal operators are trying to use this time 
of national danger as a means of forcing 
a selfish advantage in favor of the north- 
ern coal operators, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They are using this 
national emergency to force the southern 
operators into this agreement with the 
United Mine Workers? 

Mr. O'NEAL. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is my under- 
standing of it. 

Mr. O'NEAL. That is the reason I 
think it is an unholy alliance for a very 
evil purpose, and they are hazarding their 
country’s safety in trying to put it over. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. I doubt 
if it could be said that the purpose is to 
force the southern miners into the United 
Mine Workers, because the southern 
mines, as I understand, are practically 
all union mines, and the miners belong 
to the United Mine Workers or progres- 
sive miners’ union. 

May I make a statement that may help 
to clarify the situation somewhat. Take 
Kentucky, for instance. Kentucky con- 
sumes very little of the large tonnage of 
coal she produces. She must find her 
markets north and south. In order to 
get to her northern market she must 
send her coal through the bituminous 
coal producing States of Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. These States 
producing soft coal are near to the mar- 
ket. Kentucky coal must travel hundreds 
of miles farther to get to the market. 

It is not a matter of choice about 
freight rates. It isa matter of fact. The 
Kentucky coal operator must pay around 
40 or 45 cents more freight per ton to 
get his coal to the market than the 
northern operator. Most of the southern 
operators, and many of the southern 
miners, as I understand, take the posi- 
tion that they cannot pay this great dif- 
ferential on freight, pay same wage, and 
still operate their mines in competition 
with northern mines. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do they not also 
take the position that the southern miner 
is getting practically the same pay that 
the man who digs the coal in the north- 
ern mine gets? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Let me 
clear that up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes so that the gentleman 
from Kentucky can enlarge on this sub- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. When the 
N. R. A. was established and they were 
fixing wages for the coal industry North 
and South, that differential in freight 
rates was recognized and they allowed 
a difference in pay of something like 
40 cents a day in order to take up this 
differential so that the southern mine 
owners and miners could carry on their 
industry. This has gone on for several 
years. Every 2 years when a new con- 
tract was made between the coal oper- 
ators and the United Mine Workers this 
differential was recognized, up until this 
time. 

Some people say that it will not put 
the southern operators and miners out 
of business, but prior to 1933 when the 
coal miners in western Kentucky were 
members of the union and organized, and 
they got the same rate of pay and did not 
recognize this differential, it closed down 
practically every mine in western Ken- 
tucky, as I now recall, and they remained 
idle for months and months, for perhaps 
a year. It wrecked a lot of mines down 
there. The miners could not work. Fi- 
nally the union mine officials appealed 
to the high officials of the United Mine 
Workers and said, “We have to have this 
differential or the mines cannot operate 
and we cannot work. The northern op- 
erators and the high officials of the 
United Mine Workers would not agree 
to it, so the miners themselves were 
forced to withdraw from the United Mine 
Workers and establish a union of their 
own in order to make a contract with 
the mine operators allowing this differ- 
ential, and the miners were able to work 
again, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean in the southern district? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In the 
southern district, Then they went back 
to work. 

This freight differential applies largely 
to West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and some other States, perhaps Alabama. 
In my opinion, unless there is some dif- 
ferential there, the southern mines can- 
not operate. This will work to the detri- 
ment of the operators and the miners 
and of the people generally. It will put 
the railroads and railroad workers out of 
business. Some railroad workers called 
on me today and urged that this be 
settled. I want to conclude by saying 
that the only thing that is holding this 


up—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 minutes more. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I will 
only take 1 minute of the gentleman’s 
time. This is an important question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We have nothing to 
do, anyway, from the administration 
standpoint, and our rent is paid, and 
there is no expense for lights, and we 
are here, there is no reason why the gen- 
tleman should not proceed. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Let the 
Speaker put the request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 more minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Terry). The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to have his time 
extended 5 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Now, the 
matter has come down to this point: The 
southern operators and miners, many of 
them, have suggested that this matter go 
to the President’s Mediation Board; but 
before the matter can get to the Media- 
tion Board, it must be certified by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is Miss Perkins. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Madam 
Perkins; and on yesterday the Members 
of the House from the coal sections of the 
South, and I understand Senator BARKLEY 
and others, joined in the request to Miss 
Perkins to certify this dispute to the 
Mediation Board. It is agreed that there 
is a controversy here that cannot be 
settled by the parties and that it must 
be certified, and these Representatives 
from the House and from the Senate 
requested Miss Perkins yesterday to 
certify this dispute; but up until 11:30 
today, when we had another meeting, she 
had not certified it. These southern 
operators are willing to give to the miners 
a straight increase of 11 percent on their 
wages and go to work now and submit 
all other questions to the Mediation 
Board. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am putting that in 
my remarks; the gentleman is anticipat- 
ing my remarks. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And then 
to submit all other matters in dispute to 
the Mediation Board and then the 
miners and operators in the South sub- 
mit to whatever the Mediation Board 
may find to be the right and just thing. 
So I think we ought to all join in this 
request and urge mediation, because not 
only the operators, and the miners, and 
the railroads, and the railroad workers, 
and the people in the sections of the 
country involved, but this stoppage of 
the mines is striking at the very heart 
of the national defense of this country. 
I do not wish any injustice done the 
miners. I am confident the Mediation 
Board set up by the President desires 
to and will do justice to all the parties. 
We must not destroy the coal industry 
of the South. It would hurt miners and 
all classes and the country as a whole. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. The fact is, that 
from my district they are wiring me. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for an observation 
right there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Amplifying what 
the gentleman from Kentucky has said so 
far as this meeting of Members of Con- 
gress on yesterday is concerned, may I 
ask him if it is not a fact that these 
Members, meeting in an effort to get this 
matter certified to the Mediation Board, 
dere not only unsuccessful, but they were 
unable to get in touch, either by telephone 
or by conference, with Madam Perkins. 

is a matter that cannot be settled 
on the floor. The responsibility is en- 
tirely with the administration and 
Madam Perkins’ executive order, and if 
the establishing of the Mediation Board 
will not permit the dispute to get to the 
Board, should not Congress take action? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the 
gentleman will permit me to answer that 
briefly—— 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Les. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. At that 
meeting the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kee] presided as chairman, 
with all of us sitting in the meeting, and 
we made an effort to reach Madam Per- 
kins, but were unable to do so, and we 
conveyed to her secretary the information 
that we were meeting there and told her 
what the matter at issue was and stated 
that we desired to meet Madam Perkins, 
and they said she was in conference and 
could not be disturbed. So we were not 
able to ask her in person, but we re- 
quested her secretary to inform her we 
wanted her to certify this dispute to the 
President’s Mediation Board. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I thank the several gentlemen, 
and I just call attention to the fact that, 
from the Appalachian district, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Vermont get 60 
percent of their coal, and that the quan- 
tity of coal on hand is not sufficient to ‘ast 
them more than 2 or 3 weeks, and indus- 
tries all over the country are going to be 
cut down, and there is no reason why the 
northern operators cannot go ahead and 
produce coal if they want to, but their 
purpose is, so the southern operators 
charge, to force the southerners into this 
Same agreement with Lewis and so put 
the southerners out of business. Now, 
that is the proposition. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rossion] said that the miners were 
forced some while ago or a few years ago 
to disrupt one organization and form an- 
other, and then he made the statement, 
as I understood him, that almost all of 
the miners down there were in some 
miners’ union. 

Now, here is today’s issue of a Wash- 
ington paper, and on the front page is 
this picture of an automobile with bullet 
holes through the windshield in front 
and through the doors and through the 
side of the car, and it is headed, “Where 
Three Died.” 

MIDDLESBORO, Ky.—The bullet-riddled auto 
in which mine officials C. W. Rhodes, E. W. 
Silvers, and Bob Robinson were riding when 
shot and killed near here Tuesday during a 


series of gun battles resulting from strike 
disorders. 


And, on the same page, is the picture 
of an overturned truck on which had been 
loaded a piano, with the caption, “Rough 
on the piano“ —strikers standing around 
and, underneath, this legend: 

Sr. Lovrs.— Seven men were arrested shortly 
after this truck was overturned, and an 
A. F. of L. headquarters was closed by police, 
when violence flared in the movers’ strike. 
A. F. of L. workers are protesting hiring of 
C. I, O.-amliated unionists. 


Here is another jurisdictional strike. 
No contest over wages and hours; the 
men involved all union men, but mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. overturning the 
truck, undoubtedly damaging the piano, 
because members of the C. I. O—union 
men—vwere given a job. 

Again let me ask, Does the President 
want national defense? Does he insist 
upon aid to Britain? Or is it more im- 
portant that the members of these unions 
fight out their jurisdictional quarrels 
and, on occasion, both turn to the racket- 
eering, job-selling practice? A firm 
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declaration from the President would 
stop the trouble, unless it be true, as some 
suggest, that the unions are more power- 
ful than the administration. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That 
killing was in Tennessee, but they sent 
the dispatch from Middlesboro, Ky. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. All right. What 
about those four men killed down in Har- 
lan County? That is a different county. 
They are just as dead, however, as though 
they had been killed in Tennessee, and 
the gentleman should not forget that. 
The gentleman undertakes to lay the 
blame on Madam Perkins. I know that 
the lady is not very popular with the 
Members of this House, but I am not 
criticizing her today. Apparently, either 
she does not know any better, or she does 
not intend to change her course of con- 
duct, and that has been apparent to the 
Members of the House for 2 years. 

Here we sit, not 435 of us, but some of 
us are here almost every day. We have 
the power of the purse. Just why we 
let these things go on I am unable to 
understand. As was said earlier in the 
day, we have been charged with being 
indolent, with being lazy, with being 
unpatriotic, and we have been charged 
with lacking good sense and with having 
no courage. Of course, I cannot admit 
those charges, but how much truth is 
there in them, and why should not each 
one of us take to bed with him tonight 
the question of whether or not we are 
serving our people or are just drawing 
our pay? 

How much longer will we let things go 
on like this killing down there in Ken- 
tucky? I have not been to Harlan 
County for 2 years, but the last time that 
I was there I took the trouble to talk 
not only with the miners and the oper- 
ators, but with people who were doing 
a little farming, with merchants and with 
clerks, in fact, with everyone that I could 
get to tell me anything. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 10 minutes. Some of 
us may want to do a little talking. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan has consumed 
20 minutes up to now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But the Chair has 
not counted out the time consumed by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rosson], and I do not want to be put in 
a false light in the RECORD. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan have his time extended 
an additional 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Right 
on the comment the gentleman just 
made [laughter]—oh, I know that the 
gentleman could not use all of the time 
himself. Will he yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
we ought not to overlook the fact while 
blaming too much on the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Madam Perkins is in the 
official family of the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But we, too, are the 
servants of the people, drawing our 
money and doing nothing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If Madam 
Perkins, under the Mediation Board set 
up by the President, does not act, I am 
satisfied she would act if the President 
asked her to act. And the gentleman 
knows that we could not get through any 
measure here with the administration 
against it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We might try—andI 
am not ready to admit that we cannot 
accomplish anything. We have the 
power of making or withholding appro- 
priations, and in the end we cannot shift 
our responsibility to the executive de- 
partment or to any official of this Gov- 
ernment as long as we pay their salaries 
for doing nothing or doing something 
detrimental to the interests of our coun- 
try. Cut off the pay of some of those 
folks, deny some of these Federal em- 
ployees compensation, or, more properly, 
an appropriation for doing things they 
are not doing, and they_will be coming 
to Congress. 

Almost every Member of the House is 
familiar with the attitude of the depart- 
ments. We go down there on our knees 
asking for information. We do not get 
it. That situation should not be re- 
versed; but when bureaus want some- 
thing, when the departments want some- 
thing, they should come to the people 
who are given the power under the Con- 
stitution of appropriating the taxpayers’ 
money, and I am telling you that we can- 
not dodge our responsibility, Mr. Repre- 
sentative from Kentucky; and if we cut 
off or just reduce the appropriations, the 
department heads will come trailing in 
where they should. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And the 
gentleman from Kentucky has not been 
dodging his responsibility. I have in- 
sisted all the time that this House assert 
itself, and not be controlled by the 
Executive. I have insisted that the 
House legislate and not abdicate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. Suppose a 
few more Members do that. We can lay 
the delay, the inaction to the majority 
party all right enough, and perhaps for a 
time we can get away with it, but the 
Representatives who come from the Re- 
publican districts are being asked by their 
constituents—and I speak advisedly—to 
make a fight on the floor of the House. 

Even though the President has be- 
trayed the people by his inaction, by his 
friendship for communistic doctrine, by 
his harboring of the left-wingers, that is 
no reason why we, as an opposition party, 
should quit cold. I like the motto, “We 
never quit till the hearse comes round.“ 

There is no reason why we cannot give 
this administration either a licking or 
hold it up to public contempt if we insist 
day after day upon some action on some 
of this legislation which has been offered. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. O'NEAL. I rise for information. I 
am told that Madam Perkins has said 
that both sides to a contest must request 
that it be referred to the Mediation 
Board. I wonder if the gentleman could 
tell me whether there is any such rule or 
law requiring both sides to request it and 
whether or not she would be empowered 
to refer it unless both sides did ~equest it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know about 
that, but I know it is a very simple matter 
for the House, regardless of what the Sen- 
ate may do, to pass a resolution requiring 
her to certify this matter or any other. 

This is the point I want to make: The 
fundamental issue at the bottom of all 
this is the right of a man to work; and 
until we get busy and make it possible for 
American citizens who want to earn a 
livelihood to do so, we are not going to 
solve this question in a permanent way. 
The attitude of this Congress, as I see it, 
is the same as I stated at the beginning, 
“The public be damned. Let the individ- 
ual citizen, the man who wants to go to 
work at a job, get there if he can. Let 
the taxpaying citizen hustle to get the 
money to pay the taxes we impose. We 
will do nothing to help him.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man argue that in cleaning up this strike 
situation there is a possibility that there 
may be worked into the clean-up an ad- 
justment of freight rates, making freight 
rates the same from southern coal areas 
to northern industries as from northern 
coal areas to northern industries? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I was not link- 
ing up the freight rates with the labor 
situation at all. My whole point is that 
it is the duty of Congress, not only col- 
lectively, but it is the duty of every single 
Member here to enact legislation, and to 
see that that legislation is enforced, 
which will give an American citizen the 
right to hold a job when he gets one. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? The reason I raised 
that question is because there was so 
much discussion brought into the argu- 
ment with reference to freight rates. So 
what I want to do is to bring the issue 
down to this, as far as freight rates are 
concerned: Is it the intent of anybody 
who has entered the discussion to try to 
bring about an adjustment of freight 
rates through a labor agreement? I do 
not believe it can be done and I would not 
be sympathetic to such a proposition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not talking 
about that. Freight rates are not, in my 
opinion, a proper subject of labor legisla- 
tion. I am asking that the gentleman 
and all other Members of this House in- 
sist upon legislation which will give a 
man the right to go to work without pay- 
ing dues to some labor organization, or 
without having his head cracked when he 
gets to a picket line. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, my votes 
take care of that situation. 

Mr, BRADLEY of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I under- 
stand that Madam Perkins assured the 
southern operators that if there was 
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any question of wage differentials, she 
would sign any paper they wanted any 
time, and she would equalize the freight 
rates for them. So she is bigger than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission right 
now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I want to answer 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. O'NEAL]. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky asked if there 
was any law or any rule or regulation re- 
quiring both sides to a controversy to 
request, before the controversy could be 
certified to the board. The answer is 
that there is no law providing for or 
affecting this board. It is entirely a mat- 
ter of Executive order and within Execu- 
tive control. If there is such a condition 
today where either side cannot reach the 
board because of a certification, it is up 
to the President, who has the authority 
and who created the board and who 
should make it possible for labor and em- 
ployer to go to the board. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
reply to this: Do you think for a moment 
that we should sit here and let the Presi- 
dent, by refusing to act, ruin the country 
or tie up the defense program? 

a MICHENER. No; of course I do 
not. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have also been ap- 
pealed to by my home people. I called 
the Mediation Board yesterday, and, of 
course, I received the answer that the 
matter had not been certified to them 
as yet. I suppose the important lady, 
like other important women, has “at 
home” days, does she not? She could not 
possibly talk with your delegation on yes- 
terday until she talked with the Presi- 
dent. She is not Secretary of Labor ex- 
cept in name. The President is really 
the Secretary of Labor. We all know 
that that is true. The gentleman from 
Michigan wants action. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts want action? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to state that 
the plain people are getting tired of the 
“ex-plain” people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. One difficulty is that 
we here in Congress have spent too much 
time explaining our inactivity and it may 
be somewhat difficult for some of us to 
explain successfully when the 1942 elec- 
tions roll around. Some of these mothers 
whose boys have been called for training 
and for war at $21 per month, just will 
not understand why their Congressmen 
let strikers, getting in some cases almost 
that much a day, refuse to work to give 
the boys in training the things they need. 

May I make this further observation: 
The same procedure is being used in con- 
nection with this coal strike that was 
used in the Allis-Chalmers strike and the 
strike at the Ford plant. In the Allis- 
Chalmers strike there is no doubt about 
it, the leader of the union is a Com- 
munist, and his wife, going under an as- 
sumed name, Ann Stewart, is on the pay 
roll of the Federal Government in Mil- 
waukee. There is no dispute about that, 
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and she is a Communist; and there is no 
dispute about that. Now, that is the 
situation which confronts us there. 

In the Ford strike at Detroit there were 
demands that 8 men be reemployed 
after being discharged because their acts 
had been destructive; because they had 
encouraged slow-down strikes. The Fed- 
eral Conciliation Service and the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan forced the Ford Co. 
to take 5 of the 8 back when they 
were known to be men who prevented 
production. For example, in 1 depart- 
ment, the tire department, they would 
turn out 15 tires an hour. When this 
slow-down came along, they turned out 
lor2anhour. When the company ofi- 
cials remonstrated and discharged the 
man responsible for the slow-down, the 
strike was called and the department was 
shut down and, at the strike’s end, the 
company was forced to take him back 
75 he could continue his destructive 

cs. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


The Southern Coal Operators’ Wage 
Conference is an organization of coal 
operators of the South, who produce an 
average of 150,000,000 tons of coal, which 
is more than half of the commercial coal 
mined in the Appalachian fields. This 
coal is used in 40 of the States of the 
Union and is the principal supply of coal 
for household and industrial purposes in 
at least half of those States. 

The distribution of Appalachian coals 
is shown by the following table: 


Percent of 
States served requirements 
33 
85 
115, 000, 000 
~- 114, 500, 000 
28 
90 
87 
14, 500, 000 
5 
99 
40 
99 
South Dakota 30 
Tennessee 2 65 
V. F enor acel 100 
West Virginia.....-....... 40 
‘Wisconsin...-.........-..- 14, 500, 000 
. os es ů ů ů 60 
New Hampshire 60 
Massachusetts 60 
Rhode Island 60 
Connecticut 60 
F 60 


Statements have been given to the 
press that the Nation has on hand 28 
days’ supply of coal above ground. That 
statement is inaccurate, for the reason 
that much of this coal is in the hands of 
a few large users and that industrialists 
who use smaller quantities are without 
an adequate supply for continued opera- 
tions. 

Here is a telegram received late yes- 
terday from a paper mill in my district: 

Would appreciate your wiring collect opin- 


ion what can expect regarding settlement 
coal strike. Facing shut-down if shipments 


not resumed next few days. Urge Govern- 
ment action. 
Mac St Bar PAPER Co., 
Otsego, Mich. 
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Unfortunately, I have no way of cor- 
rectly, adequately answering that wire. 
No one can successfully predict what 
Madam Perkins and the unions will do 
when they get their heads together. 

Not a few other telegrams to the effect 
that the coal supply of the sender is 
running low and insisting upon imme- 
diate action to end the strike have been 
received. 

The strike, as we know, was called to 
obtain an increase of $1 a day in the 
wages of the coal miners. The northern 
operators and John L. Lewis have reached 
an agreement and, so far as I have been 
able to judge, there is no reason why 
those operators should not proceed to 
dig coal, unless it be that, combining 
with Lewis, the northern operators are 
attempting to create a situation which 
will force their southern rivals out of 
business. 

My information is to the effect that, 
because of the differential in freight 
rates, which discriminates against the 
South, the southern operators cannot 
meet the wage scale paid by the northern 
operators. 

They also contend—and there appears 
to be merit in their contention—that be- 
cause of the different method used by 
them in arriving at the wage paid the 
men who actually dig the coal, they are, 
as a matter of fact, paying a wage scale 
which is equal to that paid by the north- 
ern operators. They insist, and with 
much reason, that they not only are pay- 
ing a wage equal to that paid in the 
North, but that, keeping in mind the 
differential in the freight rate, if forced 
to sign the contract which was signed 
by the northern operators, they will ac- 
tually be discriminated against to such 
an extent that they will be forced out 
of business. 

Their claim is that the northern oper- 

ators, greedy for profits, greedy for busi- 
ness, are insisting upon forcing them to 
agree to a per diem or per-ton wage, the 
same as that paid in the North, without 
making any allowance whatever for the 
method by which the per-ton rate of pay 
is arrived at and also without taking into 
consideration the discriminatory freight 
rate. 
The southern operators, in a telegram 
to the President, dated April 13, and in 
a release to the press on April 14, stated 
their position and their statement is 
worthy of our serious consideration. The 
telegram and release are as follows: 


APRIL 13, 1941. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. O. 

We have notified you of the formation of a 
new association representing coal producers 
in Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, formed with the desire and pur- 
pose of negotiating a contract and getting 
our mines back to work. We are again urg- 
ing that you get Secretary Perkins to refer 
the matter of our negotiations immediately 
to your recently created Mediation Board. 

Optimistic statements are being given out 
by some of the Government bureaus indicat- 
ing there is a 28 day supply of coal on hand 
and no shortage is feared. The statement that 
there is a 28-day supply above ground is prob- 
ably true but some consumers have a 6-month 
supply, others have none and many have only 
& few days. If the defense industries are 
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to be operated and the ordinary industries 
of the Nation are to provide the public with 
the necessaries of life, and if the homes of the 
Nation are going to be furnished with fuel, 
it is important that the mines return to work 
immediately. 


Our group is having a meeting at their 
headquarters, 320 Washington Building, to- 
morrow, Monday morning. We will be glad 
to have a committee meet you and discuss the 
matter with you or with the Mediation Board 
if you will advise us at the above address. We 
are proposing to our men that they go back 
to work and be given an 11-percent wage 
advance over that in effect on March 31 and 
that all other matters be subject to negotia- 
tions or mediation. 

EBERSOLE GAINES, 
President, Southern Coal 
Operators Wage Conference, 


STATEMENT oF L. T. PUTMAN 


In order that our position, and in fact the 
entire coal situation in the United States, 
may be fully and completely understood, we 
wish to give an exact, concise summary and 
inventory of the present situation as it is, 

On Friday, April 11, we dissolved the Ap- 
palachian Joint Conference for many good 
and sufficient reasons, but principal among 
which was the reason that we felt that by 
doing so enormous quantities of badly needed 
coal might be started flowing into our na- 
tional-defense program without any delay 
whatsoever. This was for the reason that 
we were told Pennsylvania and Ohio and 
other so-called northern districts were in 
accord with the United Mine Workers of 
America as to the terms and conditions of an 
agreement, and we were told that we were 
blocking the wheels of progress. If these 
representations were true we knew that as 
soon as we removed ourselves from the con- 
ference a contract would be made between 
the northern operators and the United Mine 
Workers and the tonnage would start moving 
from the northern districts. 

Now we are told that neither the United 
Mine Workers of America, acting through 
their president, John L. Lewis, nor the so- 
called northern districts, acting through 
their representatives, will sign an agree- 
ment. They are refusing to start the move- 
ment of any coal in the United States un- 
less and until the Southern Conference 
agrees not only to what they have written as 
to terms and conditions by which the north- 
ern districts are to be governed for a period 
of 2 years, but until we accede to the 
prejudicial and unfair conditions which they 
have written for us and which, if acceded to, 
would put the southern operators com- 
pletely out of business. Many of the mines 
in the South would be unable to operate 
even under present wartime conditions and 
would have no chance to operate under 
normal conditions. The accusing finger of 
justice in this situation must be pointed 
exactly where it belongs. 

John L. Lewis, representing the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Charles O'Neill, 
president of the Eastern United Coal Sales 
Corporation, and J. B. Morrow, president of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., representing the 
northern districts, have it within their power 
to start the production of coal tomorrow in 
the northern area. They say they are in 
agreement as to their own contracts but they 
are strangling the Nation in its defense pro- 
gram by steadfastly refusing to make the 
slightest move to remedy the situation until 
the southern operators accede to terms to 
which they simply cannot yield. 

On April 3 we made a very definite, concise 
and clean-cut proposition without attaching 
any strings or restrictions whatsoever. This 
has been reiterated many times and was 
again offered on April 12 and was as definitely 
refused then as on previous occasions. The 
essence of our proposal was and is im- 
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mediate resumption of operations without 
the slightest further delay, but inasmuch 
as a wage increase of some proportions was 
indicated, we agreed to immediately estab- 
lish an 11 percent increase. We agreed 
further to continue to carry on negotiations 
about any further increase and about the 
many details concerning working conditfons. 
Our attitude on all these matters remains un- 
changed except that the results of our ef- 
forts have so thoroughly convinced us of 
the futility of ever effectuating an agree- 
ment with our employees in the presence of 
our enemies in the northern districts that 
we have finally and definitely refused to 
participate in further discussion of our own 
problems in the presence of our enemies of 
the North. 


It seems to be apparent that the 
northern operators and John L. Lewis, 
aided by the Federal Government, are 
attempting to drive the southern opera- 
tors out of business. 

The administration may be following 
the same doctrine which it applied to 
Michigan sugar-beet growers. Knowing 
of the greater efficiency of labor in the 
North, of the advantage because of the 
installation of improved mechanical de- 
vices, and that the northern mines can 
produce coal cheaper and market it for 
less because of the advantage in freight 
rate, than can the southern operators, it 
desires to put the southern operators out 
of business. 

Not so many years ago, representatives 
of the sugar-beet growers—and I hap- 
pened to be present—were told by 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, in the office of a distin- 
guished former Member, Carl Mapes, 
that we in Michigan had no right to ask 
for an increased acreage for sugar-beet 
production, for the reason that Colorado 
could more cheaply produce sugar beets, 
with a greater sugar content. We were 
also advised that, inasmuch as Florida 
and Louisiana could produce sugar 
cheaper than any of the rest of us, those 
two States should have the business, but 
that, ultimately, the off-shore areas, with 
their cheap labor and climatic advan- 
tages, being able to produce sugar 
cheaper than anywhere in the conti- 
nental United States, should be given a 
monopoly of the business. That argu- 
ment found no response in the hearts of 
the sugar beet growers. 

The present argument of the Govern- 
ment, of the northern operators, and of 
the United Mine Workers now meets 
with no greater warmth from the south- 
ern operators. 

“THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED” 


The press told us yesterday that steel 
workers had been granted an increase in 
wages, which would amount to more than 
$90,000,000 during the coming year. 
That is good news for the steel workers. 
The increase in the wages of the miners 
is good news to them. 

Undoubtedly, we should all rejoice with 
them, but, while rejoicing, we should 
not forget that a balance must be struck 
and that the interests of all groups must 
be taken into consideration. 

The increase in the wages of the steel 
workers will be followed by an increase 
in the price of steel, and the increase in 
the wages of the coal miners will be fol- 
lowed by an increase in the price of coal, 
and, in the end, with an ever-increasing 
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spiral of prices, no one, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. CosTELLO] when we were meeting 
over in the Ways and Means Committee 
room last fall, will be benefited. 

Just what action does the Government, 
does this Congress, intend to take to 
equalize those increases, which must be 
paid by everyone, and to insure to the 
clerk, the office worker, the merchant, 
the farmer, and the farm laborer a like 
increase in payment for his services? 

Just how long will Congress meet here 
day after day, adjourn without action 
so that Members may attend ball games, 
Play golf, go on fishing excursions, or sit 
in their offices writing speeches telling 
what should be done and, at the same 
time, devising some scheme or method 
by which effective action can be avoided? 

I have not been to Harlan County since 
1939. At that time, I learned from 
miners and from operators and from 
people who were not interested, except 
incidentally, in either, that, if outsiders 
would keep their collective noses out of 
the Harlan County situation, there would 
be little, if any, trouble. The same holds 
true in the cities of Michigan. 

If meddling organizers and greedy 
racketeers, who do not live in the vicinity 
of these mines or factories, were barred 
from instigating and carrying on trouble, 
local people could in most instances pro- 
tect themselves. 

Several years ago, a bill was introduced 
by me to prohibit the interstate transpor- 
tation of these subversive agitators, but 
the bill received no consideration. 

There would be little, if any, trouble in 
the Ford Motor Co. plants throughout 
this country, if the solution of whatever 
trouble arises was left to the employees 
and the Ford Motor Co. 

This administration, the Communists 
which it harbors; those who would re- 
make our form of government and who 
hold high positions with the administra- 
tion; its Sidney Hillman, who wants to 
deprive every workingman of the privilege 
of working when and where he may find 
employment; its Madam Perkins, who is 
a genius at harboring the “reds” and the 
front for the Communists; its Harry Hop- 
kins, who as a waster of other people’s 
money cannot be surpassed, is not only 
driving us into a war which our people do 
not want, but, through its trouble-making 
protégés, is rendering it impossible for us 
to either adequately prepare for war, for 
national defense, or to avoid bankruptcy 
and industrial strife. 

This administration is giving encour- 
agement and valuable aid to “goon” 
squads, to rioters, who enforce their will 
by violence, in defiance of all law. 

Why not for the moment turn from the 
war abroad to the civil war, to the eco- 
nomic war, to the industrial strife, which 
is so widespread throughout our land? 

We here in Congress have been free 
with our criticism of the administration. 
We here in Congress now know what the 
administration is doing. We know what 
the ultimate result will be. 

What excuse have we to give to our 
constituents or to ourselves for our fail- 
ure to remedy the situation? 

Have we, too, adopted the slogan “The 
public be damned—let the citizen save 
himself if he can?” 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam very, very sorry. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that following the other 
special orders for the day I may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a house concurrent resolution 
from the Iowa Legislature memorializing 
Congress respecting income taxes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein some letters from professors of 
medicine in the University of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the special order of the House heretofore 
entered, the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, there appeared in the St. Louis 
Star-Times on February 28 an editorial 
and cartoon dealing with air-line trag- 
edies. 

The cartoon pictures a bloated politi- 
cian sitting on the aviation control tower, 
and while plane after plane crashes in 
the field around him he says, “A few more 
crashes and maybe I’ll master this.” The 
editorial is even more explicit. 

Five fatal air crashes in less than 6 
months— 


Says the editorial— 

are the price the air lines and their passengers 
have paid for the colossal blunder of the ad- 
ministration in abolishing the independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and discontinu- 
ing its three-member air safety board. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority was abolished 
and aviation regulation turned over to a 
newly created Civil Aeronautics Board, under 
the Department of Commerce, thus enfolding 
air transport in the arms of politics. 


That is the end of the quotation. 

It is my purpose today to discuss the 
charges made in this editorial and the 
inferences involved in the cartoon. 

To begin, we might as well admit that 
the office has been moved, that June 30, 
1940, was moving day, down the corridor 
and around the corner, on the same floor 
of the Commerce Building. 


CAUSE OF THE DROUGHT 


Let us hope that no one sees anything 
sinister in that slight move. Yet if a 
change in an organization chart can be 
blamed for accidents, why not a change 


Without 
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in office location? Have we not historic 
precedent? 

What gave us the Dust Bowl? Investi- 
gate the records of the Weather Bureau. 
Out in Dodge City, Kans., the weather 
bureau was installed in a Weather Bu- 
reau Building in 1909. Here it remained 
until April 7, 1931, and during those years 
Kansas boomed. But then the Bureau 
was moved to the First National Bank 
Building, and a year later to the Federal 
Building. 

You should read the record. The an- 
nual rainfall before was from 19 to 27 
inches; the 10-year average was 23 
inches. The first year the Bureau was 
moved—1931—rainfall dropped to 15.75 
inches. By 1934 it had reached 11.5 
inches. The 10-year average is 15 inches. 

That tells the story. When the Weath- 
er Bureau was moved out of its own build- 
ing, out of its independent status, into 
rented quarters or under another cus- 
tody—then the good earth lay dry and 
parched, the dust blew, and Kansas faced 
economic ruin. 

In that hour the Department of Agri- 
culture made a film entitled “The Plow 
That Broke the Plains.” It was not the 
plow at all. It was the removal of the 
Dodge City Weather Bureau. 

You and I scoff at that superstition, 
and we should; but if we do, why not 
scoff at the equally untenable suggestion 
that to move the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
. thority down one corridor and around a 
corner in the Department of Commerce 
Building would cause airplanes to fall. 


HINCKLEY A BUSINESSMAN 


But you will protest that it was not that 
simple. There was a change in personnel 
and the independent Air Safety Board 
was abolished. Let us look at that. 

Gen. Donald H. Connolly became Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator on July 1, 
1940. Robert H. Hinckley retired as 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to become the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. Three men retired from the 
Air Safety Board and one man became re- 
sponsible, but below him the investigat- 
ing personnel remained the same. Save 
for customary transfers, retirements, and 
repli.cements, that was true of personnel 
ať airways, airports, and all inspection 
services. 

Then, just as we admitted a change in 
physical location, let us admit these per- 
sonnel changes, and ask these pertinent 
questions: 

Were these changes made to bring 
aviation under the domination of the De- 
partment of Commerce? 

Were they made to enfold the air in- 
dustry in the arms of politics? 

The answer to these questions should 
come quickly on a factual basis. Robert 
H. Hinckley is not a newcomer to Gov- 
ernment service. He was connected with 
relief administrations from April 1933 
until August 1938 when he became a 
member of the first Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Mr. Hinckley was not a professional 
welfare worker. He came to the Govern- 
ment as a substantial Utah businessman 
with the added background of having 
pioneered aviation in that State by the 
establishment of one of its first flying 
services, 
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CONNOLLY’S SPLENDID RECORD 


There are 22 Senators and 43 Repre- 
sentatives from the States which Mr. 
Hinckley served while he was a regional 
administrator for F. E. R. A. and W. P. A. 
They can testify whether or not his ad- 
ministration of relief agencies was on a 
political basis. As one who worked 
across the desk from him, who traveled 
Western States under his guidance, who 
received suggestions and directions from 
him on every phase of public spending, I 
want to put my personal testimony into 
the record that his administration of re- 
lief was not political and that when the 
excellence of that record was recognized 
by his promotion to other governmental 
activities, it could hardly have been a 
Political appointment for the purpose of 
“enfolding the air industry in the arms 
of politics.” 

Again: Donald H. Connolly became 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator. As res- 
ident engineer of the Chicago district 
of the Army Corps of Engineers, he was 
loaned to F. E. R. A. His record as an 
Army engineer can be read by the most 
critical. If anyone wants to know his 
ability as an engineer, let him review 
the story of the construction of the In- 
diana Harbor and Calumet Harbor break- 
waters; or to know his record for a non- 
political administration of public matters 
let him search the files of Los Angeles 
newspapers while Colonel Connolly was 
relief administrator in that center. 

He was moved into Los Angeles County 
not to bring politics in, but to keep poli- 
tics out. He built worth-while projects; 
he made an enviable record, and when 
he had completely clarified the Los An- 
geles situation he returned to his duties 
with the Army at Chicago, praised and 
appreciated by all classes of citizens 
whom he had served. 


THEY KEPT POLITICS OUT 


While we are on the subject of men from 
the Army Corps of Engineers, may I re- 
mind you that when our present defense 
program seemed to be bottlenecked there 
was brought into the picture here in 
Washington Brig. Gen. B. B. Somervell. 
A recent newspaper story commenting 
on the progress since January 3, cites the 
fact that General Somervell is known in 
Army circles as a “trouble shooter,” that 
he was borrowed from the Army Corps 
of Engineers to take charge of the con- 
struction division of the Quartermaster 
Corps, that the present program was the 
largest undertaken since the World War, 
and will eventually exceed that wartime 
construction. That newspaper story 
gives credit to General Somervell for 
the spurt in emergency construction 
work. I just want to remind the mem- 
bership of this House that General Som- 
ervell previously was pulled from his 
Army desk and dropped into New York 
City as a W. P. A. administrator, not for 
the cause of politics, but because the job 
got too hot for politicians to handle and 
the Government turned to its own Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

These men from the Army Corps of 
Engineers—General Somervell, General 
Connolly, Major Clay, and a host of 
others—have never been brought for- 
ward to inject politics into an adminis- 
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tration or an organization. There is not 
one of them whose record reveals any- 
thing of the kind. 


BOARD STILL INDEPENDENT 


But wherever we turn we are met with 
the assertion that the whole scheme of 
reorganization had a political bent. 
These people point to that part of the 
reorganization by which the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics and the rou- 
tine functions of the five-man Civil 
Aeronautics Board were placed under 
the Department of Commerce. Is this 
politics? Before we jump at such a con- 
clusion, let us recall that a number of 
routine functions connected with the 
United States Supreme Court are han- 
dled by the Department of Justice. This 
does not subject the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court to the political control of the 
Department of Justice. The independ- 
ence of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
carrying out all its regulative, investiga- 
tive, and standard-setting functions was 
specifically guaranteed by the reorgani- 
zation plan. 

Furthermore, the membership of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was in nowise 
changed from that of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, except that the chairman 
of the Authority, Mr. Hinckley, resigned 
to become Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Civil Aeronautics. Thus if the 
old Authority was to be regarded as a 
high-minded, independent group of indi- 
viduals, the same character inheres in 
the new board. It has the same substan- 
tive powers, and four out of five of its 
members are identical, while the fifth 
watches over the administrative connec- 
tions of civil aviation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

I come now to the Air Safety Board, 
which has been canonized by some peo- 
ple as the sole cause of air safety in this 
country. What exactly were its func- 
tions, and how have these functions been 
exercised since the reorganization? The 
functions of the Air Safety Board were 
to investigate accidents and make recom- 
mendations to the general board or Au- 
thority, which might be promulgated or 
not as the latter saw fit. In other words, 
the Air Safety Board functioned more or 
less like an investigating committee of 
Congress. It made recommendations to 
the legislating body. But whereas a con- 
gressional investigating committee is ap- 
pointed by the legislating body, the Air 
Safety Board was independently ap- 
pointed. 

THE AIR LINES’ RECORD 


Today the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
legislating body, has an Air Safety Bu- 
reau, which makes the same type of 
investigations as the Air Safety Board 
with the same staff personnel and its 
findings, just as before, constitute recom- 
mendations for action by the same parent 
body. 

Now, let us examine the record of avi- 
ation in this country. I can assure the 
membership of this House that what lit- 
tle study I have been able to devote to 
that subject convinces me that we should 
all be shouting the record of American 
air-line safety from the housetops. In- 
stead of that we are witnessing an hyster- 
ical campaign which serves to alarm the 
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public with intemperate charges against 
the Government aviation agencies. 

What was the actual record of airline 
safety? Was it 17 months or 15 months, 
or should we not worry about months at 
all but do as we have always done in the 
preparation of statistics and Government 
reports—use calendar years? 

We start on March 27, 1939. We then 
go through an entire summer of good 
flying weather, an open winter, and an- 
other summer, clear up to August 31, 
1940, before the crash at Lovettsville, Va. 
Very well, then, it is 17 months—but is 
it? On August 13, 1939, an American 
line had a crash at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. The fact that the accident took 
place at Rio rather than at Miami was 
possibly pure happenstance. The acci- 
dent was a fatal one to an American 
air line, but so anxious were the aviation 
people of this country to develop interest 
in the cause of air transport, to develop 
airplane factories as a line of defense, to 
encourage airplane design and construc- 
tion that this accident was skimmed over 
as if it had no part in the American 
record. Where heretofore figures had 
included the miles flown by all American 
air lines they were now changed to in- 
clude only the miles flown within the 
territorial limits of the United States. 
Perhaps we should use the crash at Rio, 
and, if so, the period is twelve and a half 
months, Again let us remember that 
President Roosevelt transferred the Aero- 
nautics Authority into the Department 
of Commerce July 1, 1940. Therefore, 
the period of accident-free flying under 
the old C. A. A. and Air Safety Board 
was from August 13, 1939, to June 1940, 
a period of 10 %½ months, not 17. 

THERE WERE “MIRACLES,” TOO 

But if we confine ourselves to a true 
statistical study, we are not going to be 
concerned only with accidents which de- 
velop fatalities. When insurance com- 
panies are making rates, they do not 
count only people killed or accidents 
which involve fatalities. Nonfatal acci- 
dents count, not to the same degree, per- 
haps, but they count. 

Accident frequency is the underwriters’ 
test—accident frequency, and that over 
a period of years. Full credibility is not 
given solely to one year or to one em- 
ployer or to one operator, not alone to 
those mishaps which result in death, 
even though death is the only circum- 
stance to which the carrying company is 
extending coverage. 

So we must look at the record actu- 
arily, giving credibility to all factors 
which bear on our problem. We must 
therefore add to our list the nonfatal 
accidents, the miracles. There were 11 
of these in this safety era, not all serious, 
but worth counting. Let me illustrate: 
On January 12, 1940, at Moline, Il., an 
engine failed during flight. In attempt- 
ing to land the pilot overshot the airport, 
pulled up, struck a tree, and effected a 
landing on river ice, skidding into a con- 
crete retaining wall. Six people were in- 
jured; the plane was smashed. You talk 
about miracles. Because of the season 
and the temperature the surface of that 
river was hard. And because the airplane 
skidded just so much and no more, the 
impact with that concrete retaining wall 
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was borne by the wing tip, which col- 
lapsed to become a shock absorber. Yet 
it was stated on the floor of this House 
on the 6th of last March that “for 17 
months not a single accident occurred, 
not a single life was lost, no one was 
hurt.” 

Let us edit that to make it 10 months, 
not 17. Let us admit a few were hurt. 
Let us say there were no lives lost in those 
11 miracles, thanks to a kind Providence; 
but let us remember that statistically 
these accidents count. Let us think of 
that when people complain of the reor- 
ganization program. Good fortune was 
a passenger on those ships, but the record 
was not faultless. 


SAFER EACH YEAR 


However, let us use the basis hereto- 
fore employed—miles flown per year per 
fatal accident. Suppose we take it for 
all American air lines, domestic, foreign, 
and territorial. Miles flown increased 
from 7,000,000 miles per fatal accident in 
1936 to 40,000,000 miles in 1940. If we 
chart it, the line moves steadily upward. 
Then take it on a less favorable basis— 
miles flown per year per fatal accident by 
domestic air carriers. Here the figures, 
if charted, go up from 1936 to a peak in 
1939 and slightly down in 1940, but still 
1940 is four and one-half times as good 
as the 1936 record, three times better 
than 1937 and 1938, and only one-tenth 
below the 1939 peak. With all the acci- 
dents, it is not a bad record, is it? 

Suppose we turn now for a few mo- 
ments to other means of transportation, 
It has seemed to me that one of the 
surest ways to keep our perspective in 
this discussion was to find out if there 
was any similar controversy at an earlier 
date, to see, for example, if the develop- 
ment of the railroad, which we have come 
to regard as the very acme of transporta- 
tion dependability and safety, was marked 
by the very same crises, by the very same 
pockets and periods of disaster and 
death—yes; even by the very same de- 
nunciation and abuse which we find in 
connection with these recent airplane 
crashes. I do not intend to take the 
time of the House this afternoon to re- 
view in any detail the 100 years of rail- 
road transportation, I assure you that 
it is a fruitful and pleasant field for 
anyone who wants to understand what 
is going on in the development of air 
transportation today. The student and 
scholar will find the same circumstances, 
almost the same words, that characterize 
the present period. 

BACK TO WOODEN BRIDGES 


Let me give you a few of the high lights 
in the story as I have found them. 

On December 29, 1876, there was a dis- 
astrous wreck at the Ashtabula bridge 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. This was an iron 
bridge which collapsed as a passenger 
train was crossing it. The death list ran 
to staggering totals, and the nature of 
the catastrophe made it a favorite with 
the headline writers. The New York 
Tribune, the newspaper founded by 
Horace Greeley, ran editorial after edi- 
torial whipping up public opinion and 
demanding that something be done. In 
its editorial of January 1, 1877, the news- 
paper gave its theory of the wreck and its 
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remedy for the future. The bridge was 
made of iron. Hence the newspaper re- 
called with approval all the popular 
theories that iron and steel become un- 
safe at low temperatures. It also trotted 
out the theory that the vibrations caused 
by passing trains change the molecular 
structure of iron, rendering it more crys- 
talline and brittle. 

This theory— 

Said the writer— 

Seems to be supported by the practice of 
condemning and discarding cannon that have 
been fired a certain number of times, though 
there is no external evidence of their grow- 
ing weakness. * * Whatever the labo- 
ratory experiments on the effect of cold or 
vibration may teach to the contrary, this 
disaster ought to and will confirm the popu- 
lar belief, unless some different and more 
complete explanation can be offered. The 
bridge, as now appears, could hardly have 
been safe for very heavy trains under any 
circumstances. In the weather of that bitter 
night it was no better than a trap. 


And then comes the editorial writer’s 
momentous conclusion: 

If iron is never safe during our severe 
winters we must go back to wood. 


THE TWO LOCOMOTIVES 


Just think of what would have hap- 
pened if we had taken the hysterical 
advice of this editorial writer and gone 
back to wooden railroad bridges. The 
history of railroad legislation during the 
nineteenth century shows that legisla- 
tures often did follow the hysterical sug- 
gestions produced by public panics—with 
results that did not improve railroad effi- 
ciency. 

Take, for example, the Tariffville, 
Conn., disaster 1 year after Ashtabula, 
January 15, 1878. We had here a new 
type of accident. A train headed by two 
locomotives moved onto a bridge. The 
second locomotive was derailed in some 
unexplained fashion. As it fell it hit the 
stringers under the bridge, breaking 
them like wooden matches and the 
bridge collapsed. 

Now, what do you suppose they pro- 
posed, the good people of that day? They 
did not seek to remedy the condition 
whereby derailment became possible and 
even probable; no; they proposed a law 
that when a train was being moved by 
two locomotives one should pull and the 
other should push. I need not remind 
you that that method, which elimi- 
nated one cause of danger, was the fruit- 
ful source of some of the worst railroad 
disasters on record. 

From the very illuminating volume on 
Railroad Accidents written by Charles 
Francis Adams, I could cull many para- 
graphs which should be a warning to us 
in this parallel period of public excite- 
ment over the recent aviation accidents. 

STRANGE LAWS ENACTED 


It so happened— 


Writes Adams— 


that the Legislature of Connecticut was un- 
fortunately in session at the time of the Nor- 
walk disaster (1853), and consequently the 
public panic and indignation took shape in a 
law compelling every train on the railroads of 
that State to come to a dead standstill be- 
fore entering upon any bridge in which 
there was a draw. This law is still in force 
(Adams wrote this in 1879), and from time 
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to time, as after the New Hamburg catas- 
trophe, an unreasoning clamor is raised for 
it in other States. In point of fact, it im- 
poses a most absurd, unn , and an- 
noying delay on travel. It is of a par with 
another law, which has for more than 25 
years been in force in Connecticut’s sister 
State of Massachusetts, compelling in all 
cases where the tracks of different com- 
panies cross each other at a level the trains 
of each company to stop before reaching 
the crossing, and then to pass over it slowly. 


I understand that there are laws in 
some States today which require that 
when two trains reach an intersection, 
both shall come to a dead stop and 
neither shall start until the other shall 
have departed. 

In times of public excitement we have 
to scrutinize carefully even the sugges- 
tions emanating from expert sources, 
Following the epidemic of wrecks in the 
1870’s, Adams himself wrote to President 
Garfield suggesting that the way out was 
for the Federal Government to set up a 
Railway Bureau in the Department of 
the Interior. I am sure that both the 
friends and foes of Mr. Ickes are eter- 
nally grateful that Adams’ advice was 
not followed. 


INTEMPERATE CHARGES 


We have heard in recent weeks the 
charge of “legalized murder” leveled at 
the Government authorities in connec- 
tion with the regrettable aviation fatali- 
ties. Everybody recalls how frequently 
that charge used to be made in the “yel- 
low” press in connection with railroad 
accidents. Often even the most respect- 
able people would indulge in such charges 
and would vie with one another to see who 
could more effectively whip up public 
hysteria. For example, following the 
Revere railroad wreck in 1871, a public 
indignation meeting was held in the se- 
date State of Massachusetts. At this 
meeting Wendell Phillips spoke as 
follows: 

So I begin by saying that to my mind this 
terrible disaster, which has made the last 
86 hours so sad to us all, is a deliberate murder, 
I think we should try to get rid in the public 
mina of any real distinction between the in- 
dividual who, in a moment of passion or in a 
moment of heedlessness, takes the life of one 
fellowman and the corporation that in a mo- 
ment of greed, of little trouble, of little ex- 
pense, of little care, of little diligence, takes 
lives by wholesale. I think the first requi- 
site of the public mind is to say that there is 
no accident in the case, properly speaking. It 
is a murder; the guilt of murder rests some- 
where. 


One of the odd things about the hys- 
teria over railroad wrecks was the failure 
to recognize that even in the worst years 
the railroads were 50 or 60 times as safe 
as the stagecoaches of the old horse and 
buggy days. Adams, who was one of the 
railroad commissioners for the State of 
Massachusetts, made a careful investiga- 
tion of the subject and came to this con- 
clusion on the basis of the statistics that 
had been kept in France of stagecoach 
and railroad accidents. 

SAFER THAN THE HORSE 


And what is most interesting in this 
connection is that air-passenger safety to- 
day is substantially greater than railroad- 
passenger safety was at the time Adams 
was writing. In other words, it is far 
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safer to fly by air today than it was in 
the old days to ride behind a horse on a 
stagecoach. Popular thought refuses to 
believe this, just as in Adams’ day it re- 
fused to believe that the railroad was 50 
or 60 times as safe as the stagecoach. 

Adams gives a good explanation of 
public psychology in regard to railroad 
accidents in his day. It is worth quoting 
for the light it sheds on our attitude to 
aviation today, 


The fact is— 


Writes Adams— 


that when a railroad accident comes, it is apt 
to come in such a way as to leave no doubt 
whatever in relation to it. It is heralded like 
a battle or an earthquake; it fills columns 
of the daily press with the largest capitals 
and the most harrowing details, and thus it 
makes a deep and lasting impression on the 
minds of many people. When a multitude of 
persons, traveling as almost every man now 
daily travels himself, meet death in such 
sudden and such awful shape, the event 
smites the imagination. People seeing it and 
thinking of it, and hearing and reading of 
it, and of it only, forget of how infrequent 
occurrence it is, It was not so in the olden 
time. Everyone rode behind horses—if not 
in public, then in private conveyances—and 
when disaster came, it involved but few per- 
sons and was rarely accompanied by circum- 
stances which either struck the imagination 
or attracted any great public notice. In the 
first place, the modern newspaper, with its 
perfect machinery for sensational exaggera- 
tion, did not then exist—having itself only 
recently come in the train of the locomotive— 
and, in the next place, the circle of those 
included in the consequences of any disaster 
was necessarily small. It is far otherwise 
now. For weeks and months the vast ma- 
chinery moves along, doing its work quickly, 
swiftly, safely; no one pays any attention to 
it, while millions daily make use of it. It is 
as much a necessity of their lives as the 
food they eat and the air they breathe. Sud- 
denly, somehow, and somewhere * * at 
some hitherto unfamiliar point upon an in- 
significant thread of the intricate iron web, 
an obstruction is encountered, a jar, as it 
were, is felt, and instantly, with time for 
hardly an ejaculation or a thought, a multi- 
tude of human beings are hurled into eter- 
nity. It is no cause for surprise that such 
an event makes the community in which it 
happens catch its breath; neither is it un- 
natural that people should think more of the 
few who are killed, of whom they hear so 
much, than of the myriads who are carried 
in safety and of whom they hear nothing, 


A PERFECT PARALLEL 


If we substitute the word “airplane” 
for “railroad train,” the description fits 
present-day public reaction to aviation 
accidents to a “t.” Aviation accidents 
are, in fact, far more spectacular and 
dramatic than railroad accidents ever 
were, and people’s attention is fastened 
on the few accidents that occur, never 
on the millions of passengers that fly 
safely every year. 

There is no need to try your patience 
with a long recital of the history of trans- 
portation, It is an open book for all who 
may wish to read it. I could construct 
a chart which would show that the West- 
inghouse air brake, the steel Pullman 
car, the block system of control, and a 
host of other things resulted in a gradual 
lowering of accident frequencies, re- 
sulted almost in the elimination of the 
threat of death to those who rode on a 
railroad train. You and I stepped into 
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our Pullman with the full assurance that 
we would arrive at our destination safely, 
even though we traveled in our lifetime 
millions of miles. 

But if you compared air and rail dis- 
asters, you could build another chart. 
It would illustrate the fatalities arising 
from air transportation and railroad 
transportation. You would note that air 
transportation, in spite of the tre- 
mendous increase in ships flying and 
miles flown, is gradually becoming safer. 

But the rail section of this chart would 
interest you. It would show a long pe- 
riod of almost perfect safety as far as 
railroad transportation was concerned, 
and then suddenly in these last few years 
the lines have been jumping up, fatali- 
ties have mounted, wrecks have been 
taking place with surprising frequency, 
and in many of them we have had deaths 
to report. 

Yet we need to remember that in this 
period America has been experimenting 
with speedier railroad transportation, 
with lighter streamlined trains, with ter- 
rific speeds for which perhaps our rail- 
road beds were not in shape. The fact 
that these lines rise sharply does not in- 
dicate that we should lose faith in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission nor the 
railroad managements. The railroad 
workers are more interested in safe 
transportation than any member of this 
House could possibly be and they, with 
our regular governmental agencies, will 
Solve the new problems, 


NAMES MAKE NEWS 


And so if, after reviewing this record 
in the air and the parallel experience and 
record of the railroads, you study again 
the recent wave of airplane disasters and 
ask “Why the outcry?” the correct an- 
swer might be that it is because of two 
factors: The first, airplane accidents are 
spectacular; and the second, prominent 
people ride the air lines—United States 
Senators and Representatives, captains 
of industry, actors and actresses, movie 
stars, people whose names make news, 

Yet in terms of passenger fatalities per 
hundred million passenger-miles of 
travel, American aviation is today as safe 
as the railroads were around the year 
1900 or 1905. In other words, the avia- 
tion industry has in a very few years 
progressed to the same point which it 
took the railroads three quarters of a 
century to reach. And the aviation in- 
dustry has made this giant stride toward 
safety notwithstanding the vastly great- 
er inherent difficulties that had to be 
overcome in air navigation as com- 
pared with surface travel. 

What has made possible this phe- 
nomenal progress toward air safety? 
It has been made possible by the vast re- 
sources of modern technology and by 
the organization of the aviation industry 
under Government supervision so as to 
utilize these technological resources for 
the safe operation of air lines. 

The quickened pace of present-day 
technological development is obvious. 
The complex problems connected with 
air navigation can be solved far more 
rapidly than were the relatively simple 
problems connected with rail transporta- 
tion. But they can be solved only in the 
degree that our technological resources 
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are actually put to work to solve these 
problems. In delving into the history of 
railroad accidents, I was amazed to learn 
that until the time of the Civil War the 
worst and most disastrous type of acci- 
dents was caused by the faulty mechan- 
ical construction of the early railway 
cars, which caused them to telescope 
under the slightest disturbance. What 
is amazing about this is that the theo- 
retical science of the time understood full 
well the correct mechanical principles, 
but it was nobody’s business to see to it 
that the correct principles were applied 
in the practice of the railroad industry. 


SCIENCE IS THE KEY 


The aviation industry is fortunate in 
that from the very beginning it has de- 
veloped under a wise policy of Govern- 
ment supervision and regulation. It is 
this Government supervision which in- 
sures both the development and the ap- 
plication of our technological resources 
for purposes of air safety. ° 

Many people tend to look upon the pro- 
gram of Government supervision as a 
purely static matter of safety policing. 
They visualize it on the same basis as 
tenement-house inspection, or the in- 
spection of public theaters to enforce fire- 
hazard regulations. In such fields we 
know all the answers, and we appoint a 
board or a commission to enforce our 
known safety rules and devices upon re- 
calcitrant private interests. If anything 
goes wrong—well, we blame the board. If 
there is a disastrous tenement-house fire, 
for example, we say that the supervising 
agency was guilty of laxity, inefficiency, 
or graft. 7 

That is not the way to approach the 
problem of air accidents. Most of our 
air accidents occur not because there has 
been any neglect of the known rules of 
air safety but because we just do not 
have all the scientific answers. 

My point is that in a dynamic field like 
aviation we should not, whenever re- 
grettable accidents occur, jump to the 
conclusion that the safety enforcement 
machinery has been at fault. We should 
rather ask ourselves whether we have 
been doing all that we could to further 
the progress of aviation research, and 
whether we have spent enough money to 
equip our airways with the best and 
latest air-navigation facilities and 
techniques. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDE 


This healthy and progressive attitude 
is now being displayed by the members 
of the committee which this House ap- 
pointed to investigate the recent air acci- 
dents. All of these gentlemen have made 
it their business to acquaint themselves 
with the realities of modern air trans- 
portation, to learn if safety is a matter 
of blaming somebody or a matter of 
eternal scientific vigilance to assure 
human mastery over the air. 

It is a privilege to refer to the very in- 
spiring and courageous speech of our 
colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN], who is a member of the 
investigating committee. The gentle- 
man, in speaking to this House on April 
3, 1941, confessed his past errors in op- 
posing various appropriation items con- 
nected with aviation. I think his words 
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ought to be repeated as a guide for all 
of us: 
Having learned something of aeronautics— 


He said— 

I look back at the temerity with which some 
years ago I opposed certain items in the 
independent offices appropriation bill; and 
along about that same time I took it on my 
own responsibility to take a little money 
out of the Weather Bureau appropriation. 
Heaven help me, I will never do it again as 
long as I live. I will say that to you. 


When he had concluded, I walked 
across the Chamber to congratulate him 
on his frankness and on the good sense 
with which he had undertaken his du- 
ties as a member of the special investi- 
gating committee. May there be many 
more like him in this House to insure the 
future of aviation, 


LET US HELP AVIATION 


It will be a happy outcome of the 
present investigation if, in the words of 
the gentleman from Illinois, we all 
henceforth “assume our responsibility to 
provide for the growth of aviation and 
carefully study its problems.” 

The great function of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is to regulate, supervise, 
and direct the flow of air commerce so 
that it is speedy, safe, economical, and 
of service to the Nation. No public out- 
ery can hurt that program unless it 
moves into the field of superstition, 
thereby frightening people, delaying de- 
velopment, destroying confidence, and 
finally hampering the flowering of 
American genius in a new type of trans- 
portation. The war in Europe has 
taught us pretty plainly which particu- 
lar implement of warfare contributes 
most to defense of this hemisphere. It 
is for that reason that the Members of 
this House can commend the investiga- 
tion which its Members have made and 
can in turn congratulate the air trans- 
port industry upon its record of per- 
formance and steady progress. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GorE). Does the gentleman from New 
Mexico yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr.COCHRAN. The gentleman’s able 
address clearly indicates he has made an 
extensive study of aviation. It likewise 
shows that he is fully advised in refer- 
ence to the activities of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority before and after reor- 
ganization; but I feel that the RECORD 
should show—and I think I am in posi- 
tion to speak because I handled the Re- 
organization Act under which the Presi- 
dent issued the order—that not one 
function of the old organization under 
that law could be abolished by the Presi- 
dent, and, just as the gentleman said, it 
simply moved around the corner in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman is absolutely right. ‘The orig- 
inal legislation was carefully drawn, 
wisely considered, and very well put 
before this Congress. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


LABOR UNIONS AND THE RIGHTS OF 
LABOR 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I presume 
that as we are now in the midst of the 
national-defense program and even 
though hysteria is in the air we have not 
yet come to the point where it is treason 
to reason, 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard much about 
collective bargaining, with relation to 
union organization, about the right to 
work, a slogan used by antiunion advo- 
cates on the floor of the House, but it 
might be well that we go back into a little 
of the history of collective bargaining. In 
order to be able to bargain there must be 
a commodity to bargain for; there must 
be one offering something for sale and 
somebody else ready and willing to buy 
that which is offered for sale. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, however, a person 
finds himself in a position where he is 
not able to bargain. Years ago it was a 
death sentence to belong to a labor union, 
but as time passed it became only a prison 
sentence to belong to a labor union. As 
society developed they found it to be true, 
that on one side was the employer ready 
and willing to take the commodity of 
labor, but labor was not in a position to 
bargain individually. The only way they 
could go to the employer and really bar- 
gain was when they organized and offered 
for sale their collective strength. When 
they offered their collective strength for 
sale then they were on even terms with 
the employer on the question of bar- 
gaining. If an individual went in to sell 
his labor he could not bargain because 
of the fact that he did not have a siz- 
able commodity to bargain with; there- 
fore, we have the labor unions of today. 

Let us consider the proposition of what 
has happened in the national-defense 
program. The present administration 
has been maligned because of the labor 
situation of late. I call your attention to 
the fact that the present administration 
has been very patient because of the fact 
that cooperation is needed in labor and 
in industry alike so that we may have 
national unity; therefore, when the na- 
tional-defense program was first put into 
effect, even though the industrialists of 
this Nation had refused to cooperate, and 
this is a matter of record through the 
statements of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and they refused to accept na- 
tional-defense contracts for several 
months until the question of tax amor- 
tization and the question of profits had 
been adjusted, this administration did 
not reach out, slap them, and crack down 
onthem. No. This administration arbi- 
trated with industry at the time. When 
it arbitrated with industry, it was done 
in the American way. We did it in the 
interest of unity. And now that labor is 
asking its just due, this administration 
is doing the same thing it did with indus- 
try. It is being patient with them, coop- 
erating with them in the interest of set- 
tling these strikes and these differences, 
and it is only by doing this in the Amer- 
ican way that we will have national unity. 
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I view with disdain those who now 
criticize and condemn labor, and shriek 
at the top of their voices that the labor- 
ing man should be forced to go in and 
produce, even behind a phalanx of cold 
steel and bullets. 

No, Mr. Speaker; that is not the way 
to meet this problem. These strikes are 
being adjusted satisfactorily through the 
agencies and legislative authority cre- 
ated by this Democratic administration. 
In the American way, if you please. 

Any person who listened to the testi- 
mony of the gentlemen before the spe- 
cial investigating committee knows that 
the great leaders of this Nation, the great 
leaders of industry, if you please, have 
voiced themselves against any legislation 
to outlaw strikes or to outlaw unions, and 
it might be interesting to note that out 
of the hundreds of thousands of factories 
in this Nation there are now only 11 
strikes. That was last week’s report. I 
understand that most of them have now 
been settled. 

Let us be reasonable. Let us meet this 
problem calmly and deliberately, as 
Americans should meet it. A great Amer- 
ican, a man whom the Nation respects, 
the Governor of the State of Michigan, 
the Honorable Murry D. Van Wagoner— 
and I am proud to say he is a Democrat— 
settled the Ford strike with the help of 
the Conciliation Department of the De- 
partment of Labor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He settled it. Ford accepted. 
The Governor and the people of the State 
of Michigan accepted it. The union or- 
ganizations accepted it. Labor in general 
rejoiced over it, All the people of the 
Nation met it with open arms, excepting 
one individual that I know of, who has 
cried out and said that there is a tie-up 
with communism in this settlement. No; 
it is not a tie-up with communism. It 
was a real American act in the interest 
of national defense that has sent those 
men back to work. The union cooper- 
ated in doing that. The Governor of 
Michigan cooperated in the interest of 
our national unity. 

Yes; it has been said that there were 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of machinery smashed in the Ford plant 
by the strikers. Nothing was ever more 
of a lie. Let me tell you what happened. 
In the Ford plant before that strike there 
were Negroes from the South imported 
into Detroit and put into the Ford plant. 
They were referred to as the loyal work- 
ers. Probably they would be referred to 
by the antiunionists as “the right to work” 
workers. After the strike started and 
after the workers left the plant those 600 
Negroes were kept in there, supposed to 
be loyal workers. They were running 
around that plant with blitz“ buggies, 
the cars Ford is manufacturing for the 
Government in the defense program. 
They were shooting craps. There was 
dope peddled and there was liquor fur- 
nished them. Those loyal employees, not 
union men, were the ones who destroyed 
the machinery, and not one single union 
man was involved. Mr. Walter White, 
the head of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Workers, talked to 
them by radio with a loudspeaker device 
set up in the plant and pleaded with them 
to leave the factory so as to avoid a race 
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riot. The unions did not want a race riot, 
I wonder who did? 

These men got out of control of the 
company who brought them in. In the 
face of the fairness of the Governor, the 
unions, and representatives of the De- 
partment of Labor the company could 
not afford to allow these Negroes to be 
used for the purpose they were first in- 
tended to be used for. 

Let us get at the facts. Captain Lyons 
of the State police of the State of Mich- 
igan, one of the finest bodies of its kind 
in the world, testified in the United 
States district court presided over by 
Judge Tuttle, and he stated that he re- 
ceived excellent cooperation from the 
strikers and the pickets and that without 
this cooperation from the union there 
would have been bloodshed. 

The State police of the State of Mich- 
igan, the Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, and right on down the line, coop- 
erated in seeing that the strike was han- 
dled properly. It has been claimed on 
the floor of this House that this strike was 
called in order to reinstate eight Com- 
munists. No, Mr. Speaker, that is not 
so. There were eight men involved; 
none of them Communists, but all loyal 
Americans. Those eight men were bar- 
gaining stewards of the union, if you 
please, organizers for the union, who 
were legitimately operating within the 
law; but Henry Ford for many months 
openly defied the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, even though this Congress 
spoke, even though the President of the 
United States spoke, and even though the 
Supreme Court of this land declared it 
constitutional. Ford said, “It might be 
constitutional as to the rest but it is un- 
constitutional as to me.” 

Are we going to let either the man- 
agers of industry, labor, or anybody else 
defy the law? It was because there was 
a defiance of the law on the part of the 
Ford Co. that this strike was called. 
Five of these men were taken back by 
Ford without any question at all because 
he knew they were illegally dismissed 
because they were union stewards organ- 
izing his employees which they had a 
right to do within the law. Three of the 
cases were turned over to the Concilia- 
tion Department and the Ford organi- 
zation for further consideration. I un- 
derstand those three men will be re- 
turned to their jobs. 

Yes; we have had and we always will 
have disputes between those who have 
a commodity to sell and those who want 
to buy that commodity. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah 
LMr. GRANGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Is it not a fact that 
most of the major strikes are now settled? 

Mr. HOOK. I understand that prac- 
tically all the major strikes involving a 
dispute with labor are now settled. 

Mr. GRANGER. The most important 
one at the moment is the coal strike? 

Mr. HOOK. So I understand. 
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Mr. GRANGER. Is that strike not 
more a strike as between operators than 
a strike between labor and the operators? 

Mr. HOOK. So I understand. I have 
not gone into that fully, but, as I under- 
stand it, there is a difference between the 
southern operators and the northern op- 
erators of the coal fields on the matter 
of differentials, which is the reason that 
the tie-up of this industry is not settled 
at this time. It is not a question of 
labor. It is not a question of unions, 
but a dispute between the operators 
themselves; and if there is a loss in the 
national-defense program, it can be laid 
to the operators, and not the unions. 
There is an old saying that “murder will 
out,” and in this instance the truth is 
coming out. When the story is com- 
pletely told, gentlemen, you will find 
that labor, bot: organized and unorgan- 
ized, are loyal, 100-percent Americans, 
interested in their Nation and loyal to 
our country. They are doing their bit in 
national defense. Labor knows that on 
their shoulders rests a great burden. 
They will meet this task of saving de- 
mocracy as they have in the past. Let 
us have national unity on the part of 
industry, government, and labor, and we 
will remain a free people. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, after 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
desk and the legislative program in order 
for the day, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 1 hour, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
certain statements relating to the pres- 
ent bituminous-coal controversy on the 
part of the southern group of operators. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WEAVER]? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MCINTYRE, for 
2 days, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 15. An act to provide for the completion 
and delivery of the Boca Dam, in the Little 
Truckee River, in accordance with the con- 
tract between the United States and the 
Washoe County Water Conservation District; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

S. 208. An act relating to the terms of the 
district courts of the United States for the 
eastern and western districts of Kentucky; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 342. An act authorizing overtime rates 
for compensation of certain per annum em- 
ployees in the field services of the War De- 
partment, the Panama Canal, the Navy De- 
partment, and the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

S. 993. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to transfer, without cost, to the 
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estate of Rolland H. Denny a triangular par- 
cel of land containing one-half an acre situ- 
ated at Seattle, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 1109. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War to transfer to the Secretary 
of the Navy certain land known as Ward’s 
Bank Training Wall and the right-of-way 
adjacent to the south jetty at the entrance 
to the St. Johns River, Fla., and to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to acquire a title 
in fee simple to the Ward's Bank Training 
Wall and the south jetty property, Florida; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 17, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 3331, a bill to amend section 8 of the 
Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, so as to preserve the rights of 
authors during the present emergency, 
and for other purposes, 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previously 
scheduled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have 
been postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 
1941, and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 
10 a, m. each day. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 17, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 4088, to authorize the 
United States Maritime Commission to 
charter and purchase available vessels of 
domestic and foreign registry and to pro- 
vide necessary insurance and reinsurance 
for such vessels and their operations. 

The committee will also consider at the 
same time House Joint Resolution 167, 
relating to the purchase of foreign ves- 
sels as recommended by the President in 
his message to Congress of April 10, 1941. 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND 
POST ROADS 


The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold public hearings on 
Tuesday, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 108, 1057, and 2763. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
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income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


420. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for the exemption from military serv- 
ice of certain aliens residing in the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

421. A letter from the acting president, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for the establishment of a commissary 
or canteen at Glenn Dale Sanatorium, Glenn 
Dale, Md.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

422. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the authority of the act of March 5, 1940 
(Public No. 426, 76th Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

423. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the De- 
partment of the Interior; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

424. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Social 
Security Board, Federal Security Agency; to 
the Committee on the Disposition of. Execu- 
tive Papers. 

425. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, Federal Works 
Agency; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

426. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of lists of papers by the De- 
partment of State; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

427. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the De- 
partment of State; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

428. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a recommenda- 
tion for the disposition of a list of papers by 
the Department of the Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

429. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a recommenda- 
tion for the disposition of a list of papers by 
the Department of the Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

430. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a recommenda- 
tion for disposition of a list of papers by the 
Department of War; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

431. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

432. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
United States attorney for the district of 
Idaho, with the approval of the Department 
of Justice; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

433. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
United States attorney for the district of 
Idaho, with the approval of the Department 
of Justice; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

434, A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
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for disposition of a list of papers by the 
United States attorney for the eastern district 
of Louisiana, with the approval of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

435. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition by the United States attorney 
for the district of Rhode Island, with ap- 
proval of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

436. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Tennessee, with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

437. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition by the United States attorney 
for the district of Utah, with the approval 
of the Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

438. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Washington, with the approval of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

439. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition by the United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Michigan, with the 
approval of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

440. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendations 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Michigan, with the approval of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

441. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for the disposition of a list of papers by the 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas, with the approval of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

442. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, with the approval of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

443. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of a list of papers by the De- 
partment of the Interior; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

444. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting recommendation 
for disposition of lists of papers by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 1123. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the grading and classifica- 
tion of clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor,” approved February 23, 
1931, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 389). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXT, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 4372. A bill to amend the crop-loan 
law relating to the lien imposed thereunder, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4373. A bill to repeal obsolete and 
superseded statutes and to improve the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. 

H. R. 4374. A bill to repeal obsolete stat- 
utes and to improve the United States Code; 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws, 

H. R. 4375. A bill to repeal obsolete and 
superseded statutes and to improve the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. 

H. R. 4376. A bill to repeal obsolete stat- 
utes and to improve the United States Code; 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

H. R.4377. A bill to repeal obsolete stat- 
utes and to improve the United States Code; 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

H. R. 4378. A bill to repeal obsolete stat- 
utes and to improve the United States Code; 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

H. R. 4379. A bill to repeal an obsolete part 
of a statute and to improve the United States 
Code; to the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws. 

H. R. 4380. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 4381. A bill to amend an act of March 
15, 1904, so as to permit the construction be- 
tween certain points on the Minnesota River 
of bridges of lower heights than those au- 
thorized by such act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 4382. A bill to provide for a perma- 
nent postage rate of 1½ cents per pound on 
books; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 4383. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1938; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4384. A bill to provide for the classi- 
fication of cotton for producers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 4385. A bill providing for the exami- 
nation and survey of Moriches Inlet, Long 
Island, N. L.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr, HOOK: 

H. R. 4386. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Isle Royale; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 4387. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of midshipmen to the United States 
Naval Academy from the Irish Free State; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 4388. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of cadets to the United States Military 
Academy from the Irish Free State; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4389. A bill to provide certain articles 
of apparel for certain employees of railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4390 (by request). A bill to amend the 
provisions of acts of Congress which are now 
codified in title V of the Code of the District 
of Columbia, and for other ; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4391. A bill to provide shorter hours 
of duty for members of the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. R. 4392. A bill to amend section 313 of 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, by 
prohibiting certain political contributions by 
labor organizations, to provide for the regis- 
tration of labor organizations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 4393. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 28, 1937, as amended; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: 

H. R. 4394. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FORAND: 

H. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution for the pres- 
ervation and restoration of the frigate Con- 
stellation as a national museum and making 
Newport, R. I., its home port; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: 

H. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution making the 
fourth Monday in November and the first 
Monday in June of each year legal holidays; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIERCE: 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution, authorizing 
the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of civil government in the far 
West, the blazing of the old Oregon Trail, and 
the epochal immigration of 1843; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 10, with reference to the Fed- 
eral Motor Transportation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their resolutions referring 
to House bill 3301, with reference to wages 
at navy yards; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their resolution with refer- 
ence to the Geyer anti-poll-tax bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their resolution with refer- 
ence to an adequate Federal antilynch law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 


H. R. 4395. A bill for the relief of James 
Franklin Whitten; to the Committee on 


` Claims. 
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By Mr. LANDIS: 
H. R. 4396. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Louis Kimmel, Sr.; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


731. By Mr. HART: Petition of the Associa- 
tion of Chosen Freeholders of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, N. J., protesting against the cur- 
tailment of Work Projects Administration 
activities until proper provision is made to 
absorb in regular employment the majority 
of those now on Work Projects Administra- 
tion rolls who will be forced to return to relief 
rolls if the present program is not amended; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

732. Also, petition of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War, department 
of New Jersey, protesting against strikes in 
defense industries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

733. Also, petition of 47 residents of Hud- 
son County, N. J., relative to governmental 
policy during the present emergency; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

734, By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition 
of Harry C. Egbert Camp, No. 1, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Cincinnati, Ohio, urg- 
ing the early passage of House bill 2669, 
to provide pension benefits for certain Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

735. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the Senate of Massachusetts, 
urging enactment of House bill 3301; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

736. Also, memorial of the Genera! Court 
of Massachusetts, urging enactment of an 
adequate Federal antilynching law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

737. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging enactment of the 
Geyer antipoll tax bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

738. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Protestant Big Sister Council of the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., urging legislation to protect 
workers in the Brooklyn cane sugar refining 
industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

739. Also, petition of the New York Post 
Office Clerks’ Association, Inc., New York City, 
urging the passage of the longevity bill; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

740. Also, petition of the Community Coun- 
cils of the City of New York, Inc., opposing 
Senate bill 937 and House bill 3582; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

741. Also, petition of the Junior National 
Chiropractic Association, Chicago, II., favor- 
ing the enactment of House bill 1052; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

742. Also, petition of the United States 
Customs Inspectors’ Association, Port of New 
York, urging the enactment of House bill 
1073 to include United States customs 
tors; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

743. Also, petition of the New York State 
Economic Council, Inc., New York, concern- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

744, Also, petition of the Customs Guards 
Association, Port of New York, Inc., urging 
the enactment of House bill 1073, to amend 
the Classification Act of 1923; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

745. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, favoring the adoption of the 
anti-poll-tax bill, so-called; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

746. Also, petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of an 
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adequate Federal antilynch law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

747. Also, petition favoring the bill restor- 
ing percentage wage differential for a leading 
man and for a quarterman at any navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

748. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of 
the Senate of Massachusetts, favoring the bill 
restoring percentage wage differential for a 
leading man and for a quarterman at any 
navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

749. Also, petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of the 
Geyer anti-poll-tax bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

750. Also, petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, favoring the adoption of an 
adequate Federal antilynch law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Give ear, O Lord, unto our prayer and 
harken unto the voice of our supplica- 
tion. We wait at Thy altar to claim 
Thy mercy in the forgiveness of our sins, 
beseeching Thee to continue Thy arm of 
sheltering care. Bless us with an un- 
complaining faith, obedient to all Thy 
providential dispensations. Supply all 
hearts with an affection that strengthens 
and refines that we may be led by the 
guidance of Thy holy will and follow the 
ministries of our divine Master. We 
humbly pray Thee to be in all the affairs 
of our country, guiding all who make 
and execute our laws and to lead us to 
understand deeply that it is righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation. In every 
great redemptive effort which glorifies 
our time, give us the heart of courage 
that defeats fear, clothing us for asser- 
tion and for loyalty that stands forth 
bravely for the right. We rejoice, our 
blessed Father in heaven, amid all in 
this universe of starry splendors, un- 
fathomable and unthinkable immensi- 
ties, we cannot fall out of the hands of 
the living God. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
COAL-MINE INSPECTION 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 2082) relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in coal mines 
for the purpose of obtaining information 
relating to health and safety conditions, 
accidents, and occupational diseases 
therein, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and ask for a 
conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SMITH of West Vir- 
ginia, Somers of New York, and ENGLE- 
BRIGHT. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter from Mr. Buford C. Tynes to the 
Huntington Advertiser on national de- 
fense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
brief addresses, the first by Chief Justice 
Hughes and the second by Mr. Paul Mel- 
lon, on the occasion of the dedication of 
the National Gallery of Art. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. VAN ZANDT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time to announce to 
the House that the calendar will be called 
next Wednesday. I do this so the chair- 
men of the various committees may have 
notice that the calendar will be called, 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN WAGE 
DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a statement by the publicity di- 
rector of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said in the last 
few days with reference to the wage con- 
ference of the United Mine Workers of 
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America and the operators in New York 
City. There seems to be quite a contro- 
versy over the differential in wages. 
From my standpoint, I see no reason and 
no justification why the miners should 
be asked to accept a lower wage rate be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line. It costs 
just as much to live there as it does here. 
They expend just as much energy in 
producing coal as they do here, and they 
are entitled to an equitable wage. Much 
has also been said about the.matter of 
freight rates. The Pennsylvania coal op- 
erators have contended for years that 
they have been discriminated against in 
the matter of freight rates as against the 
southern operators on coals moving to 
the Great Lakes and to the seaboard. 

The mileage from southern West Vir- 
ginia to the Lakes is approximately 373 
miles, with a freight rate of $1.91 net ton. 
The mileage from the Pittsburgh district 
to the Lakes is 182 miles, with a freight 
rate of $1.56 net ton. Thus the coal is 
hauled 191 miles farther for an additional 
35 cents. Figuratively, this coal is hauled 
past the very gates of western Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal fields on its way to the Lakes. 

In the case of northern West Virginia, 
the mileage is 262 miles, and the freight 
rate is $1.76 net ton, or a haul of 80 miles 
farther for an additional 20 cents. The 
southern fields have, therefore, an ad- 
vantage over Pennsylvania in a much 
lower rate per mile haul. 

Under the Guffey Coal Act the mini- 
mum prices are based upon the consum- 
ing points. Therefore the difference in 
freight rates is taken into account in the 
selling price of the coal, and the argu- 
ment for differential in the wage rates to 
compensate for any so-called freight rate 
is irrelevant. 

The combined rail-and-water rate to 
Boston from southern West Virginia is 
$3.28. To compete with this, western 
Pennsylvania has a freight rate of $4.09 
to Boston. Certainly our southern friends 
are not attempting to justify a wage 
differential to cover this difference in 
freight rates. 

The wage differentials between the 
northern and southern fields date far 
back to the time when they were not 
unionized. The southern operators were 
able to obtain employees at a lower scale 
than the northern operators. In 1933, 
when the Appalachian group was formed, 
there was an attempt made to wipe out 
these differentials in the conference with 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
Every succeeding 2 years since then, 
when it was necessary to negotiate a new 
wage contract between the operators and 
the miners of the Appalachian group, 
this question of wage differentials was a 
matter of controversy. The present con- 
ference in New York City has been at- 
tempting to wipe out this differential. 
In every case the United Mine Workers 
have recognized the injustice of the wage 
rates between the North and the South 
and have constantly attempted to equal- 
ize these wage rates ts the contract. The 
northern operators have always felt that 
they were placed at a disadvantage by 
having to pay a higher rate than the 
southern operators. In conclusion, I 
might add that the Appalachian is the 
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largest collective-bargaining agency in 
the world, and it should be a great source 
of satisfaction to the people to know that 
this group has always continued to nego- 
tiate until a satisfactory contract has 
been consummated. 


STATEMENT BY K C. ADAMS, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 

The statement of Representative ROBERT- 
son of Virginia in the House of Representa- 
tives on April 15 asserting that $200,000,000 
would be the annual cost of the southern 
Appalachian operators if the 40 cents differ- 
ential wage rate is eliminated, suggests the 
degree of desperation of the southern oper- 
ators and the boundless limits of misrepre- 
sentation they are attempting in order to 
deceive the general public in their home 
States. 

In an analysis of the costs involved, with 
both the northern and southern represent- 
atives present, it was officially stated to the 
public press, and not disputed, that the cost 
per ton would not exceed 3.03 cents per ton, or 
approximately $5,000,000 per year on an av- 
erage annual production of 150,000,000 tons. 

The Department of the Interior has the 
production cost record of all mines. It pos- 
sesses all information about coal efficiency, 
mine capacities, freight rates, and all other 
information essential in determining the eco- 
nomic relationship of the bituminous-coal 
industry. One thing the public should un- 
derstand is the fact that coal is not sold 
merely on a tonnage basis because there is 
a sales unity in freight-rate calculation 
but on th? B. t. u. ton basis, which over- 
comes most freight-rate differentials about 
which the southern operators complain. 

With the Government in possession of 
complete statistical knowledge of the indus- 
try, with Government regulation of coal 
prices in effect, and with an established col- 
lective bargaining arrangement that has time 
and again proven the only basic stabilizing 
force within the industry, it does not require 
much imagination to discover that such an 
industrial set-up and consumer protection 
constitutes the ideal economic arrangement 
that the people and the Government have 
so long demanded in all industry. 

The southern operators should accept the 
honest audit of production costs which the 
Government has at hand, and which shows 
the ability of the southern operators to 
eliminate the 40 cents differential that they 
have so long enjoyed without any economic 
justification, They can do this without im- 
pairing their normal profit returns in the 
least. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a short table show- 
ing the difference between commodities 
of life under two Governments, the 
United States and Russia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a statement that I 
am today making before the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald for this morning 
carries a story that indicates that at the 
present time the United States is in a 
practical sense convoying munition- 
laden British merchant ships as they 
leave the harbors at Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York. 

If this be true, then it is being done in 
a secret, evasive manner, and the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know the 
facts. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone, from the Pres- 
ident on down, seems to be agreed that 
convoying means war. The Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate should at once summon all of- 
ficials who might know about this alleged 
convoying and ascertain the truth. If 
we are convoying, it should be stopped 
immediately, at least until the people of 
America know what is going on and this 
Congress has had an opportunity to act. 

As the author of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 152, which is identical with the reso- 
lution introduced in the other body by 
Senator Topey, I hope that a hearing 
can be had on these resolutions at an 
early date. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I simply desire to say, in re- 
sponse to what the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has just said, that the newspapers 
today also carry a statement from the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, that 
there is not one scintilla of truth, in any 
way, shape, or form, in the statements 
and the reports to which the gentleman 
from Nebraska alludes. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I opposed the Tinkham 
amendment, introduced by the distin- 
guished Congressman from Massachu- 
setts, to bar Russia from any aid under 
the lease-lend bill, H. R. 1776, then un- 
der consideration, because it was my 
firm belief at that time that even though 
Russia was guilty of the charges as stated 
to the House by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Congressman TINKHAM, 
we in America should not alienate her 
friendship, because in so doing, actually, 
we would force Russia into an alliance 
with the Axis Powers. At the time of 
deliberation in the House on H. R. 1776, 
Russia had already signed a treaty with 
Germany, and, in my opinion, she was 
then a silent partner in the Axis dicta- 
torship. This alliance has now become a 
vital active force in the new treaty be- 
tween Russia and Japan, and the men- 
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ace to the United States in this new pact 
cannot be overemphasized. Japanese 
leaders have been working for a long time 
to eliminate the Soviet threat in the 
north so that their Army and Navy could 
concentrate on the program of southern 
expansion, and there is no doubt that 
Japan’s objective in signing the docu- 
ments a few days ago in Moscow, spurred 
on by Hitler, is aimed directly at the 
United States. It is quite clear that this 
treaty compels our Navy to be constantly 
on the alert and “on patrol” in the Pa- 
cific, and it makes the question of con- 
voy an even more fateful one. The Nazi 
press states that the Japanese-Russian 
accord will have a salutary and sobering 
effect upon the “aid for Britain” advo- 
cates in the United States. Statistics 
indicate that prior to this pact mate- 
rials of vital use in the present war had 
been exported to Russia in greater 
amounts than all her purchases in the 
past 5 years, and we know that these ex- 
ported commodities have found their way 
into Germany to help Germany carry on 
her war against the same democracies 
we are pledged to help under the lease- 
lend bill in order to promote the defense 
of the United States of America. It 
would be highly inconsistent for us, the 
“arsenal of democracies,” to continue to 
export to Russia any goods that might be 
used in warfare, who in turn would 
transfer them to Germany to fight the 
very democracies we are pledged to help, 
as we well know that Russian com- 
munism propagates and thrives on a fer- 
tile program of this nature. 

Russia has been just as guilty in this 
present war as has Germany, in view of 
her ruthless tactics against helpless Fin- 
land and Poland. She has disqualified 
herself in the eyes of te world from any 
assistance or help from the United States. 
However, with the signing of the Russian- 
Japanese pact it is my firm belief that 
she has sealed her doom with us and has 
definitely alienated any further friend- 
ship with the United States. 

I contemplate the introduction of legis- 
lation which will place Russia in the 
same category as her Axis partners and 
deny her any aid whatsoever under H. R. 
1776. Further, I believe that we should 
declare null and void any other trade 
agreements between Russia and the 
United States. I feel certain that our 
President will act accordingly in pursuing 
his splendid foreign policy. [Applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the Sign on labor 
and national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILB Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include 
therein an address by General Drum on 
the Plattsburg idea of training camps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include quotations of certain 
Philippine leaders with respect to their 
friendship with our country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article on The Time Table of 
the European War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution adopted by a St. 
Louis labor organization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a special order for today and I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
may be postponed until Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement on gold by Mr. Har- 
old Fleming, an economist. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, 
after the legislative program of the day 
and following any previous special order, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remarks which I made today may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3252) to 
make emergency provision for certain ac- 
tivities of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments and ask for a confer- 
ence, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? (After a pause,] The Chair 
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hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. BLAND, Mr. RAMSPECK, 
Mr. Mansrietp, Mr. CULKIN, and Mr. 
OLIVER. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MAJORITY RULE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, 83 percent 
of all Americans want this country to 
Stay out of war. That means that only 
17 percent are undecided or favor our 
armed intervention in a shooting war. 
For over 150 years this country has been 
aes to the principle of majority 

e. 
If in spite of this vast majority against 
war, President Roosevelt plans or blun- 
ders his way into war through the use of 
convoys or some less obvious means, I 
suggest that he immediately resign the 
Presidency and turn it over to Wendell 
Willkie. 

After all, if minority rule is to become 
the basis of Government in America, 
Willkie is entitled to the job. Willkie re- 
ceived 45.05 percent of the vote last No- 
vember which is almost three times the 
size of the minority vote recorded for 
war by any poll taken in this country at 
any time since the war began in Sep- 
tember 1939. I make this suggestion in 
good faith and in strict conformity with 
the ancient adage “What’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp in two particulars, first by 
the insertion of an editorial from the 
New Ulm Journal, on the topic What's 
Behind the Strikes,” and, secondly, by 
the insertion of an editorial from the 
Mankato Free Press, on the topic “Forc- 
ing a Labor Crisis.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
TREASURY AND WAR 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much talk about keeping our country out 
of war. I sometimes wonder whether 
the Congress is not trying to keep us out 
of war by bankrupting us, when I look 
at the Treasury financial statements, and 
find out how rapidly we are going into 
the red. I wonder, where are you going 
to get the money? Further, are you 
going to have a tax bill which you prom- 
ised the people sometime that you would 
present at this session? Tou will have 
to have one, and I am asking the Ways 
and Means Committee to bring in a tax 
bill that will make the people of this 
country tax conscious of our spending. 
We want them to realize that you will 
ruin this Nation when you get a two- 
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ocean navy and a million and a half men 
under arms unless you raise money to 
support them. Now, they say they are 
going to ask for two and a half million 
men under arms. What are we going 
todo? The people of this country never 
realized that we were going to be a mili- 
taristic nation, but that is what we are 
building up to now, and if we get into this 
war we will wreck this Nation because we 
will not have any money to carry it on. 
All you do is spend, spend, spend with 
no thought of where you get the money 
to pay the bills. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by the insertion of an article from 
the Saturday Evening Post by Harry 
Scherman. This may slightly exceed the 
amount under the rule, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed, 
notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune of April 4. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MR. HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ee consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, day by day 
we get a report that the production 
schedules for airplanes, for guns, for mu- 
nitions, for camps are all behind. Day 
by day we hear of strikes, but perhaps 
the worst blow that the President has 
struck at national defense has been the 
appointment of Harry L. Hopkins as co- 
ordinator of the defense program. Mr. 
Hopkins’ record in the W. P. A. is the 
grossest record of incompetence of any of 
the notorious incompetents that the 
Roosevelt administration has produced. 
Why the President cannot put someone 
in the position who will do a job and see 
that we get our production up where it 
belongs and take care of national defense 
in this country is something that I can- 
not understand. It is time for the Presi- 
dent to cooperate in the defense program. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp in 
two particulars. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

PARTIALITY AND PREFERMENT IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE CONSCRIPTION 
ACT 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to proceed for 1 

minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the World War there were a great many 
ugly rumors of partiality, preferment, 
and favoritism in connection with the 
administration of the conscription act 
that was in vogue at that time. It is 
rather interesting that we should be 
regaled this week by press accounts of 
what may appear to be preferment or 
attempts to secure preferment. I do not 
pass on the merits of the case that is 
being ventilated in the papers at the pres- 
ent time. I do say that one of the best 
ways to destroy the morale of this coun- 
try would be to let it appear that there 
is preferment and favoritism. 

I would respectfully suggest to my good 
friend the majority leader that I think it 
would be an excellent idea if a resolution 
of inquiry were promoted in this House 
from the majority side to see whether 
there are cases of that kind, because it 
should be stopped now rather than have 
the thing develop to a point where cases 
will be brought to the attention of the 
country later, which will definitely impair 
the morale of the people, and especially 
that great host of young men who are the 
real backbone of our Army. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the legis- 
lative business of the day is disposed of 
tomorrow and any other special order 
I may be permitted to speak for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of the legislative business today 
and any other special order I may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the charges made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Taser] with reference to Harry 
Hopkins, I cannot let those statements 
go unchallenged. 

I respect the views of the gentleman 
from New York. He is a very fine gen- 
tleman, with a very strong mind and a 
very fair gentleman, having in mind the 
very partisan considerations that he so 
vigorously entertains. But the making 
of reckless statements should be done 
only when the evidence is convincing. 

As far as Harry Hopkins is concerned, 
he has always led the fight of the under- 
dog, the underprivileged. History shows 
that any man who fights for the under- 
dog during his lifetime is vigorously con- 
demned by some. Anyone who fights for 
the unfortunate, no matter in what po- 
sition he may be, during his lifetime must 
expect to be condemned, because they try 
to destroy his effectiveness by undermin- 
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ing the respect of the people for such 
men, by characterizing them in a manner 
which the evidence and the facts do not 
warrant. 

Harry Hopkins is one of the outstand- 
ing Americans of the present generation. 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 


CLARA HARKNESS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
180) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 180 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Clara 
Harkness, widow of L. M. Harkness, late an 
employee of the House, an amount equal to 
6 months’ salary compensation, and an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed $250, to defray 
funeral expenses of the said L. M. Harkness. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the Kansas Legislature and 
a table submitted by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ENGEL] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARMY CAMPS 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Army cantonment at Indiantown 
Gap is located approximately 10 miles 
from Harrisburg, Pa. It was a National 
Guard camp which was turned over to 
the Federal Government. The original 
cost of this camp upon which the first 
appropriation bill was based, was esti- 
mated at $7,665,600. It is now estimated 
by the contract engineer that it will cost 
$17,956,027 and that there will be a defi- 
cit of approximately $10,300,000. This 
project was commenced October 9, and 
the original date set for its completion 
was January 1, 1941. This was later ex- 
tended. The original project provided 
for the housing of the Twenty-eighth 
Division only or for the housing of 918 
officers and 17,883 men in 803 buildings. 
The present project provides for the 
housing of 1,101 officers and 20,401 men 
in 1,054 buildings. By housing I mean, 
of course, not only barracks but mess 
halls, warehouses, recreation centers, 
and so forth. 

SITE 


Indiantown Gap, like ancient Rome, is 
situated on seven hills. It was built at 
the foot of a mountain range on a series 
of hills, large and small. The total area 
covers 15,000 acres, all of which is being 
leased by the Federal Government from 
the State of Pennsylvania. I have no in- 
formation as to the length of time for 
which the land is leased, nor its terms. 
The camp is approximately 18,000 feet 
or 344 miles in length. The vast major- 
ity of the buildings are built upon rock, 
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although some of the rock is covered with 
soil. The contour map shows a very un- 
even surface, and a personal inspection 
verifies the fact that the engineers found 
it difficult to find enough level ground to 
locate any group of buildings without 
tremendous expense in leveling off rock. 
Practically every telephone and telegraph 
post hole had to be drilled out of solid 
rock with electric drills. Every pillar 
upon which were built the numerous 
buildings had to be set in a base drilled 
out in the same manner. The difficulty 
and expense in leveling off rock or try- 
ing to do any grading in this area made 
it necessary, even in the selection of the 
most level piece of ground, to situate such 
buildings in such a way that while the 
front part of the building was level with 
the ground the back part of the building 
was setting on stilts anywhere up to 12 
feet in height. This was particularly 
true in the construction of the hospital 
where enclosed walks from one building 
to the other made it necessary to have 
such walks on a grade which did not ex- 
ceed 5 percent. This grade was made 
necessary by the fact that patients are 
taken from one building to another in 
wheel chairs. Owing to climatic condi- 
tions it was necessary to enclose that 
portion of the building between the first 
floor and the ground. Drop siding was 
used for this purpose, and in many in- 
stances it required more lumber to board 
up the portion of the building from the 
ground to the sills than it did from the 
sills to the eaves. This again was par- 
ticularly true in building the hospital 
unit. I was informed that every water 
line and sewer line had to be laid in 
trenches drilled out of solid rock; such 
trenches, because of the unevenness of 
the ground, were in some instances 16 to 
18 feet in depth. It is very difficult to 
estimate the additional expense incurred 
due to the laying of water mains, sewer 
lines, the drilling of post holes through 
Shale rock, the extra length of building 
piers, and the fact that they had to be 
set in solid rock. The building area is 
approximately 18,000 feet or nearly 314 
miles in length. As stated hereinbefore, 
this is a one-division camp. A level area 
would have made it possible to build this 
camp in a rectangular form or from 114 
to 2 miles in length, saving the expense 
of building from one-third to one-half 
of the main sewer lines, electric lines, 
water and telephone lines, and other fa- 
cilities. Here again, thousands of dol- 
lars could have been saved. There is no 
question in my mind that the selection 
of this site has cost the taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars. 
TERMITE SHIELDS 

Fifteen thousand dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money was spent for termite 
shields on this project. Termites, I am 
informed, like ants, nest in the soil and 
have to get below the freezing line. 
They cannot live in rocky country unless 
there is adequate soil above the rocks so 
they can get beneath the freezing line. 
Indiantown Gap is in the freezing zone 
where they actually have, I am informed, 
very cold weather. It is built on rock 
which defies the nest-making ability of 
the most determined termite. There is 
one building on this reservation which 
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has been there a good many years. Some 
people contend that the building was 
erected in the year 1640. I was informed 
it could actually be traced back to the 
year 1690. For 250 years this wooden 
structure has set there and no termite 
has ever dared to attack it and yet we 
spent $15,000 for termite shields. When 
I questioned the construction quarter- 
master about the matter he verified my 
statement. I asked him why he did not 
notify the construction quartermaster’s 
office at Washington of the facts and he 
told me he had informed the construc- 
tion quartermaster’s office giving them 
all the facts in a personal interview at 
Washington; that the Washington office 
called him on the phone the next day 
and instructed him to put the termite 
shields on. It would have been difficult 
for me to believe this had I not had ex- 
perience with some of the winding and 
unwinding of red tape during the World 
War. I recall a lieutenant colonel of 
the Quartermaster Corps in a debarka- 
tion port in France who refused to issue 
rations to some 8,000 hungry troops who 
had just arrived because he could not 
find the proper form to fill out. Appar- 
ently we still have some of the same con- 
ditions in the Army today. The Army 
apparently still wraps itself up in red 
tape to such an extent that it becomes 
as helpless as an Egyptian mummy to 
act quickly in an emergency. It was 
apparently easier in this instance to let 
the provisions for termite shields stand 
even though it cost the taxpayers 
$15,000, than it was to unwind the red 
tape and save this $15,000. I did not 
attempt to learn who it was that sold 
termite shields. 

In my judgment what we need in the 
Army today is authority on the part of 
some one individual to crash through 
so-called red tape and get immediate 
action on matters of this kind without 
going through miles of red tape which 
the Army calls channels, 

LUMBER 


The total amount of lumber purchased 
was 39,470,680 feet up to March 31; 
13,752,818 feet was purchased by the 
contractor for a total of $578,072.54 at 
an average price of $42.03 per thousand 
feet; 25,717,866 feet was purchased by 
the quartermaster general’s office for 
$1,014,482 at an average price of $39.45 
per thousand. The following gives the 
schedule of the largest number of pur- 
chases by the contractor and the quar- 
termaster general’s office: 


Oct, 7, 1940 35 
Jan. 13, 1041 1683 2.050, 000 77, 687. 


Oct. 14, 1010. 116 | 3,272,000 | $126, 901. 05 
A 221 | 1,384, 500 50, 883, 25 

224 1, 717, 500 69, 164. 00 

20 | 1,361,000 51, 303. 71 

246 | 1,960,300 79, 745. 81 

248 | 3,001,700 | 122, 887. 60 

, 800 | 153, 357. 00 


o 


The lumber was delivered either f. o. 


railroad car at the station or the building 
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site by trucks. The lumber was all scaled 
or counted at the railroad car before un- 
loaded or at the truck when unloaded by 
both the contractor and the construction 
quartermaster, The vendor was paid ac- 
cording to this scale, 

I might say in passing that 75 percent 
of the lumber that is now in the build- 
ings at these camps was in the tree, 
growing, when Congress passed the act. 

INSPECTION OF LUMBER 


The engineer architect inspected the 
lumber as to grade and moisture content. 
No moisture machine was used, but the 
engineer used three methods of testing 
the lumber as to moisture: First, weight; 
second, feel; and third, breakage. The 
lumber was rejected on two occasions, 
and the lumber industry sent an inspec- 
tor. The engineer was sustained both 
times. The contractor engineer states 
the quality of the lumber was above the 
grade required and that the moisture 
content was about up to grade. 


SALVAGE 


Forms were hauled from one location 
or area to the next and reused as long as 
usable. All surplus lumber or odd pieces 
that were usable were hauled to the next 
location. The scrap lumber and ends 
were hauled to a salvage field, worked 
over, and used for skirting around the 
bottom of buildings. The balance of the 
lumber not usable was turned over to the 
camp quartermaster. 


EQUIPMENT 


The total appraised value of all equip- 
ment rented was $991,250. The total 
rental paid up to March 31 was $432,754. 
The estimated additional rental to be 
paid is $59,185, making the total rental 
$491,939. The contractor received the 
Associated General Contractors’ rental 
rate on his own equipment, but the Army 
paid 20 percent over the A. G. C. rates on 
equipment rented from third parties. 
They also paid the freight charges in 
shipping equipment to the job. 

CHECKING EQUIPMENT 


Each piece of equipment was inspected 
by the contractor’s representative and re- 
inspected by the construction quarter- 
master to see whether or not such equip- 
ment was fit and in good condition. If 
accepted, it was numbered and checked 
several times a day, and the time was 
checked several times a day. The con- 
tractor’s time was checked four times 
each day. The repair shop kept a record 
and report on all equipment in the shop 
for repairs, giving the time when such 
equipment came to the shop and when it 
left the shop. 

LABOR 


This was an open shop. There were 
12,960 men employed on this job at its 
peak, of whom 4,407 were carpenters, 65 
helpers, 5,854 laborers, 637 plumbers, 283 
sheetmetal workers, 172 electricians, the 
remainder being miscellaneous em- 
ployees. Approximately 20,000 different 
men were employed during the duration 
of the job up to March 18, the day that 
I was there. The contractor stated that 
80 percent of those who were paid car- 
penters’ wages were good carpenters. 
This was rather unusual. However, In- 
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diantown Gap was some distance from 
the nearest large Government project 
and in the vicinity of Harrisburg, where 
there was a fair supply of labor. The 
frames of the buildings were fabricated 
at a mill where power saws were used. 
Inch lumber, such as siding, flooring, 
and so forth, was cut on the building site 
by both bench and power hand saws, 


WAGE SCALE 


The wage scale was fixed on October 
11, 1940, under a decision of the Secre- 
tary of Labor made in accordance with 
the Bacon-Davis Act. I was informed 
that there was no increase in the wage 
scale after the original determination 
was made. 

The following scale is a partial wage 
scale covering the principal crafts: 


Per hour 
$1.37% 
1.37% 
1.00 
1.12% 
65 
50 
1.12½ 


Roofers, composition 1. 00 


Truck drivers, 3 tons and over — ES 
ORGANIZATION OF WORKERS 


The men were organized in areas, each 
area having a superintendent with a gen- 
eral labor foreman. There was a general 
carpenter foreman for each group of 
buildings and a carpenter or labor pusher 
for each 15 or 25 men. They operated on 
what might be called the progressive 
plan; that is, one crew put in the piers 
or foundations; the next crew built the 
first floor, including the setting of joists; 
the next crew built the frame; the next 
did the siding, and so forth. The con- 
tractor states that the carpenter or fore- 
men were actually carpenters who could 
tell the crew not only what to do but 
how to do it. Time was checked four 
times each day—when the men went to 
work in the morning and at noon, and 
during midforenoon and midafternoon. 


OVERTIME 


Premium paid for overtime or for serv- 
ices not performed up to February 18 
was $775,000, or approximately 4.3 per- 
cent of the total cost of the job. There 
was no overtime paid after February 18. 


RAILROADS 


No railroad of any kind was built. The 
material was hauled from the railroad 
siding about 3 miles to the camp. 


OVERHEAD 


The total of contractor’s overhead was 
$551,137, or 4 percent of the total ex- 
penditures. This includes the salaries of 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
pay roll and employment department. 
The engineer’s overhead was 134 percent, 
including the amount of the fixed fee. 
The camp construction quartermaster’s 
overhead was 1.6 percent. This included 
Office, inspection force, and so forth. 
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RATIO OF LABOR TO MATERIAL 


The total expenditures on this project 
to March 31 was $13,690,537 of which 
$8,468,907 was paid to labor and $5,221,- 
630 was the amount paid for items other 
than labor, This latter included ma- 
terial, equipment, insurance, taxes, and 
so forth. The ratio of labor to material 
was 62 percent labor and 38 percent ma- 
terial. I call attention to the wage scale 
paid on this project. At its height there 
were 4,407 carpenters who received $1 an 
hour as against $1.25 an hour at Meade 
and 81.62 %½ at Belvoir. There were 5,854 
unskilled workers who received 50 cents 
an hour as against 6242 cents at Meade 
and 80 cents at Belvoir. In other words, 
over 10,000 of the nearly 13,000 employees 
have on this project at its peak received 
less than $1 an hour. In view of this 
fact the ratio of labor to material seems 
high even after taking into consideration 
the fact that $775,000 was paid as prem- 
ium to labor in overtime. The organiza- 
tion of the working crews was appar- 
ently excellent. There were fewer wood 
butchers and more carpenters on this 
job, according to the contractor's state- 
ment, than on any other job with which 
I came-in contact, with possibly one or 
two exceptions, 

In my judgment, the ratio of labor to 
material is due to these factors: First, 
that up to March 31 we paid $775,000, or 
4.3 percent of the total cost of the job to 
that date, in premium for overtime; sec- 
ond, the labor required because of the 
rock formation of the site referred to 
-herein in the construction of the piers, 
trenches for water and sewer lines, tele- 
phone and telegraph posts; third, the 
tremendous extra expense in the build- 
ing of piers in some instances many 
times the length that would have been 
required on level soil; fourth, the fact 
that the camp had to be spread out be- 
cause of the site in such a way as to re- 
quire 3% miles of main sewer lines, water 
lines, electric lines, roads, and other fa- 
cilities, whereas a level site would have 
required perhaps one-third to one-half 
less; fifth, the fact that this camp was 
built in severe climate during the winter 
months when labor could naturally not 
produce as it could in mild climate or 
milder weather; and sixth, not only did 
the site require one-third to one-half 
more expense in labor because of the way 
it was spread out, but that also applies 
to material. 

CONCLUSIONS 


First. Cost: The estimated cost upon 
which the original appropriation bill was 
based for Indiantown Gap project was 
$7,765,600. The contract engineer in his 
weekly report now estimates it will cost 
$17,956,027. 

Second. Capacity: The original project 
provided for 918 officers and 17,883 men 
to be housed in 803 buildings. The pres- 
ent project provides for 1,101 officers 
and 20,401 men to be housed in 1,054 
buildings. 

Third. Site: Indiantown Gap, like an- 
cient Rome, is situated on seven hills and 
covers 15,000 acres. Due to the hilly and 
rocky formation of the land, it was neces- 
sary to spread the camp out until it was 
344 miles long. Every building pier had 
to be set in solid rock. Every telephone 
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and telegraph post hole had to be drilled 
out of hard rock. Water and sewer lines 
had to be laid in trenches, drilled out of 
solid rock in some instances 18 feet deep. 
Climatic conditions were such that the 
unused portion underneath the buildings 
had to be boarded up, the building in 
some instances set on piers 10 to 12 feet 
high, and it required more lumber to build 
up the unused portion of the building 
from the first floor to the ground than 
from the first floor to the eaves. The 
fact that the camp was twice as long as it 
should have been because of the hills and 
rocks required the building of 342 miles 
of main sewer lines, telephone, telegraph, 
and water lines, whereas had the camp 
been built on level land at a rectangular 
shape only one-half of such main lines 
would have been required. 

Fourth. Termite shields: Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars of the taxpayers’ money was 
spent for termite shields on this project, 
despite the fact that a wooden structure 
stands near by which was erected in the 
year 1680, is 250 years old, and no termite 
has ever dared to attack it. When the 
construction quartermaster of the camp 
notified the Washington office of the facts, 
he was told to leave it as it is. Appar- 
ently it was easier to let the provision 
stand than it was to unwind the red tape 
and save the taxpayers $15,000. The 
Army apparently still wraps itself up in 
red tape until it becomes as helpless to 
act quickly in an emergency as an Egyp- 
tian mummy. 

Fifth. Lumber: The average lumber 
prices were approximately the same when 
everything was taken into consideration 
as it was in other camps, which was from 
20 to 25 percent too high. 

Sixth. Equipment rental: The equip- 
ment rental amounts to approximately 
50 percent oz the appraised value of the 
equipment rented. While the total 
amount of rental is high, the rate paid 
was not over 20 percent in excess of the 
A. G. C. rate. 

Seventh. Labor: 12,960 men were em- 
ployed at the peak, of whom 4,407 were 
carpenters and 5,854 were day laborers. 
Eighty percent of the men who were paid 
carpenter wages were carpenters, 

Eighth. Wage scale: The wage scale 
was the lowest paid in the northern area. 

Ninth. Overtime: $775,000, or approxi- 
mately 4.3 percent of the total cost of the 
job, was paid as premium for overtime. 

Tenth. Ratio of labor to material: 
The total expenditures on this project to 
March 31 was $13,690,537, of which 
$8,468,907 was paid to labor and $5,221,- 
630 was paid for items other than labor. 
The ratio of labor to material was 62 per- 
cent labor and 38 percent material. The 
ratio of labor to material was very high 
despite the comparatively low wage scale 
and the high percentage of carpenters 
doing carpenter work. This was due to, 
first, $775,000 premium paid for over- 
time; second, the excessive amount of 
labor required because of the rocky 
formation of the site; third, extra ex- 
pense in building piers; fourth, the fact 
that 3% miles of main sewer, water, and 
electric lines had to be built because of 
the rocky soil condition; and, fifth, the 
fact that much of the work was done in 
severe climate during the winter months. 
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Eleventh. Excess-costs: It is my judg- 
ment that the excess cost on this project 
is at least $4,276,000. When I take into 
consideration the low wage scale paid as 
compared to other projects in the same 
area, it seems to me that the ratio of 
labor to material and other expenses 
should have been, labor, 40 percent, and 
material and other expenses, 60 percent, 
instead of labor, 62 percent, and mate- 
rial and other expenses, 38 percent. 
Certainly, with this low wage scale, labor 
should not have exceeded 50 percent of 
the total cost of the project, which would 
have given us a ratio of, labor, 50 percent, 
and material and other expenses, 50 per- 
cent. Apparently, 38 percent, or $6,840,- 
000, of the total cost of this project was 
spent for material. If this represented 
50 percent of the total cost and we 
added a similar amount, or the other 50 
percent for labor, then the project would 
have cost $13,680,000 instead of $17,956,- 
000. In other words, on a ratio of 50 per- 
cent labor and 50 percent material, there 
would have been a saving of $4,276,000. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 


Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. In connection with 
the hospital at this site, and in connec- 
tion with the hospitals at camps in gen- 
eral, I think the gentleman will be great- 
ly interested to know that I have visited 
hospitals in these camps. I want to put 
in the Recorp the fact that recently I 
found 775 soldiers in the hospital of a 
camp out of the 20,000 soldiers there, 
The next day there were 955 soldiers in 
the hospital. I think it is quite a surprise 
to most people to know that the hospital 
is about the most important feature of 
the camps. 

Mr. ENGEL. Those of us who have 
had that experience and spent 6 or 8 
weeks in an Army hospital in time of war 
have been impressed with the necessity 
of having adequate hospital facilities, 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. If there were no other 
large cantonments nearby, why was it 
necessary to pay a premium to labor? 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not recall exactly 
what reason they gave me in this par- 
ticular instance, but the reasons usually 
given are, first, the completion date line. 
This camp was started last October and 
was supposed to be completed by January 
1. The first thing you notice when you 
look at diagrams showing pay rolls and 
progress in all these camps is that the 
pay rolls jumped up very sharply at the 
beginning of the work but progress did 
not make a parallel rise. This indicates 
they were using more men on the job 
than could be economically used. 

In the case of Camp Meade the second 
reason given was that they tried to make 
up the differential between the wage 
scale at that camp and the wage scale 
at Belvoir, a nearby camp, by paying 
overtime. They attempted to bring about 
this equalization through paying over- 
time. 

Mr. COLE of. New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. I should like 
to clear up this question of overtime. 
How much do the men receive for over- 
time; time and a half, or double time? 

Mr, ENGEL. In some cases they re- 
ceive time and a half, and in other cases 
double time. Each camp has a different 
rule. At some they pay time and a half 
for overtime during the week and double 
time for Saturday and Sunday. At other 
camps they pay time and a half during 
the week, including Saturday, and double 
time on Sunday. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Has the War 
Department given the gentleman any 
justification for the selection of this site 
which resulted in such vastly increased 
cost? 

Mr. ENGEL.. I have not asked for any 
justification. I do not think there can 
be any justification. I do not know why 
this site was selected other than that it 
was a National Guard camp and had 
some buildings on it. They could have 
selected many other sites which would 
have been more economical to develop 
where they would not have had to blast 
trenches out of solid rock to lay their 
water pipes, where they would not have 
had to lay double the length of water 
mains, sewer mains, and electric lines. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. From the gentleman’s 
observation in this investigation he has 
conducted who in the final analysis se- 
lects these sites? 

Mr. ENGEL. I am informed that the 
selection is made through the General 
Staff here at Washington. I am in- 
formed that the Corps Area Commander 
makes the recommendation. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. Did the gentleman say 
there was any very specific reason why 
they used a National Guard camp? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes; there were some 
savings there, but there could not have 
been very much of a saving when you 
have to spend over $18,000,000 for a one- 
division camp. 

Mr. THOMASON. Is the gentleman a 
contractor? 

Mr. ENGEL. I am not. I am a lawyer. 

Mr. THOMASON. The reason I asked 
that was that I wondered if any respon- 
sible contractor on the outside has con- 
firmed the gentleman’s figures and esti- 
mates on this particular camp. 

Mr. ENGEL. When I arrived at the 
camp construction quartermaster’s office, 
I had the construction quartermaster 
and his assistants, the contractor and 
his cost accountant, or project manager, 
the contractor himself, the contract en- 
gineer and his force all in one room. 
When I took down a figure or statement 
I read it back for verification. Some of 
the figures I have here are in the form 
of statements issued by the quartermas- 
ter. Here is a photostatic copy of the 
weekly report which they make. Here is 
another statement on the ratio of labor 
to material which the construction quar- 
termaster furnished me. 

Mr. THOMASON. I do not mean to 
question the gentleman’s figures. He 
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knows as a lawyer, however, that certain 
evidence is necessary in order to be con- 
vincing proof of the statements he makes. 
So I just want to be sure, in fairness to 
th War Department and to the gentle- 
man, that there is some evidence in the 
record to show that there has been neg- 
ligence, or bad judgment or waste of 
public money, or whatever the gentleman 
wants to call it. 

Mr. ENGEL. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Texas that I have had infor- 
mation that the War Department has 
had engineers go over my Blanding and 
Meade speeches, made on April 1 and 
April 3. They have had 2 weeks but no 
answer has been made by them thus 
far. I welcome criticism. I want the 
War Department to take these figures, 
go over them, and if I am wrong I want 
them to say so. Every figure I have, I 
received from either the War Depart- 
ment, the camp construction quarter- 
master, the contract engineer, or the 
contractor himself, and I have the origi- 
nal records here if the gentleman would 
like to inspect them. 

Mr. THOMASON. I think the gentle- 
man has been rendering a very fine pub- 
lic service. But this House by resolution 
has instructed the Committee on Military 
Affairs to make an investigation of the 
entire matter. May I say, inasmuch as 
I have been made chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Real Estate, Housing, and 
Construction, that I welcome these facts 
and this data he is giving us. In that 
connection, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man this question: I observe from the 
public press, if he did not say it here, he 
made the statement that there were cer- 
tain acts of negligence, I do not know 
whether criminal negligence or not, that 
in his judgment justified the court mar- 
tialing of certain officers. I would like to 
know, therefore, if the gentleman has 
a evidence of profiteering, racketeer- 

or criminal participation by any- 
pee and especially those connected with 
the War Department in any of these 
camps. 

Mr, ENGEL. If the gentleman will 
read the Recorp he will find exactly 
what I said. When I made that state- 
ment I had in mind Meade and Blanding. 
Surely, when a construction quarter- 
master of the United States Army comes 
before your Military Affairs Committee 
and says that Camp Blanding cost 
$5,000,000 more than they figured it was 
going to cost, because of the site that was 
chosen, somebody is responsible for the 
waste of that $5,000,000. I repeat what 
I said in my Meade speech, that the offi- 
cers in the United States Army who are 
responsible for the selection of these sites 
and the waste of these millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money ought to be 
court-martialed and kicked out of the 
Army. LApplause.] The gentleman from 
Texas is an able and distinguished Mem- 
ber of this body, and I am certain he will 
do everything in his power to clear some 
of these matters up. 

Mr. THOMASON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. I am sure all of 
us want to see this job as well and thor- 
oughly done as possible; at the same time 
we must have evidence upon which to 
base serious charges. No investigation in 
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detail has been made as yet by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ENGEL, Does not the gentleman 
think it is a serious charge when the con- 
struction quartermaster of the United 
States Army comes before your Military 
Affairs Committee and admits an ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money has been needlessly made because 
of the selection of a site that is 44 percent 
below lake level? 

Mr. THOMASON. I think that is a 
very serious charge. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does not the gentleman 
think that men who are responsible for 
that waste of money ought to be pun- 
ished? 

Mr. THOMASON. I think that is a 
very serious charge. 

Mr. ENGEL. It certainly is; and they 
confessed it. 

Mr. THOMASON. I think it ought to 
be investigated. The gentleman has 
stated, however, that he has had no ex- 
planation or that he has received no facts 
from the War Department or the Gen- 
eral Staff who selected this site; so I as- 
sume in all fairness he would want them 
55 be given an opportunity to explain 

Mr. ENGEL. I made the talk on 
Blanding on the ist of April and on 
Meade on April 3. Today is the 17th, yet 
nobody has answered my charges. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The officials them- 
selves ought to know all the gentleman 
has been telling us here, if this site caused 
a waste of $5,000,000. Possibly the De- 
partment of Justice should look up the 
evidence. A Member of Congress is not 
required to go around and look it up. 

Mr. THOMASON. I did not even inti- 
mate any such thing. That is exactly 
what is going to be done, but I want to 
know where the evidence is. 

Mr. ENGEL. May I say to the gentle- 
man that the Secretary of War and the 
construction quartermaster left Washing- 
ton on the morning of February 24. That 
is the information I had at Camp Bland- 
ing. They visited Camp Jackson, S. C., 
a tremendously big camp, went from 
there to Camp Blanding, Fla., another 
large camp. When they were through at 
Camp Blanding, I was told, they left there 
before 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
Same day. If you can tell me how you can 
go out here and inspect two camps and 
travel some 850 miles, eat your lunch, and 
do it in about 7 or 8 hours, you can do 
better than I can. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am sure the 
entire House appreciates the value of the 
work the gentleman has done in spend- 
ing his time and efforts to get this in- 
formation. I just wonder if the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that certain 
Officers of the War Department regard 
the gentleman from Michigan and have 
characterized him as a Communist, which 
seems to be the only answer they are able 
to give to his accusations, 

Mr. ENGEL. I may say to the gentle- 
man that this is the first time in all my 
years that I have ever been accused of 
being a Communist. Calling names does 
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not answer questions. I have been ac- 
cused of being about everything else, so 
this fills the roster. I wouid be interested 
in knowing who the officer is that accused 
me of being a Communist. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I suggest that to pre- 
vent bloodshed the gentleman do not give 
him the name, 

Mr. ENGEL. No; I assure the gentle- 
man I am a man of peace even if I have 
to fight for it. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

. HEALEY. The gentleman has in- 
vestigated a number of camp sites? 

Mr. ENGEL. I have. 

Mr. HEALEY. The gentleman found 
that the labor costs are fixed by opera- 
tion of law? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. HEALEY. That is, they are fixed 
by the Bacon-Davis Act, which has been 
on the statute books a good many years, 
and provides that the prevailing rate of 
wages in the community in which the 
work is to be performed shall be the 
wage rate, and that applies to all these 
camp sites, does it not? 

Mr. ENGEL. Yes. Here is a photo- 
static copy of the wage rate fixed by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Bacon- 
Davis Act for Indiantown Gap. I do not 
want to put this in the Record because it 
is rather long. Under the Bacon-Davis 
Act, before the Army or any public de- 
partment can take bids on a contract, the 
Secretary of Labor or someone repre- 
senting her is supposed to make a study 
and determine what the prevailing wage 
is for each craft in that community or 
area. Then she issues the order. This 
order was issued October 11, fixing the 
wage scale for each craft. The order, 
with the information as to the wage 
scale, is then submitted to the War De- 
partment, and every bid that is sub- 
mitted is submitted with the under- 
standing and agreement that the con- 
tractor pay that particular wage scale. 

Mr. HEALEY. So that is not left at 
all to any risk. The contractor, before 
he begins the job, knows what his labor 
costs will be? 

Mr. ENGEL. The contractor knows 
what his labor costs will be, except for 
the possible question of the amount of 
overtime on the job. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Before asking the gen- 
tleman the question I have in mind, I 
ask that the gentleman be given 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Are there any special 
orders to follow? I do not want to im- 
pose on other Members who have special 
orders. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MANN] and the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor] have special orders 
following the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL. I do not like to impose 
upon the gentlemen who follow me. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. The gentleman may 
have my 10 minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. All right. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I say first that I 
believe the gentleman is rendering a 
great service not only to the Congress but 
to the country as a whole. As a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
have started getting letters from several 
different States inquiring about the gen- 
tleman’s research and his findings. I 
believe it would be very helpful if the gen- 
tleman would include as a part of his 
remarks today a chronological index to 
the various statements he has made on 
the floor of the House, so that we can 
have the whole story before us to send 
out to those requesting it. 

Mr. ENGEL. Does the gentleman 
refer to my various statements made re- 
cently or over a period of years? Let me 
inform the gentleman that this is not 
anything new. 

Mr. MUNDT. I refer to the gentle- 
man’s statements within the last month 
or 2 months in connection with the build- 
ing of the new camps, 

Mr. ENGEL. I shall be pleased to do 
that. The speeches referred to will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of 
April 1 and 3. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I cor- 
rectly understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment, the site at Indiantown Gap cost in 
construction $5,000,000 more than it 
ought to have cost, substantially. 

Mr. ENGEL. I made the statement 
that Indiantown Gap should have been 
constructed for approximately $4,250,000 
less than it was constructed for, and I 
gave my reasons for so stating. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
did the site cost? 

Mr. ENGEL. The site was turned over 
to them by the State of Pennsylvania as 
a National Guard camp, if I remember 
correctly. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Free? 

Mr. ENGEL. Free; yes. As I under- 
stand, some of the land is not very valu- 
able, but some is, I imagine. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. I have listened 
with interest to the gentleman’s remarks. 
I am wondering whether or not the gen- 
tleman can confirm or deny a certain re- 
port that has been sent to me with respect 
to the manner in which men are chosen 
to work on these jobs. I understand the 
only requisite is that the men have a per- 
mit to work, and that many times after a 
man has gone to work they find he is not 
qualified for the particular trade for 
which he has a permit. Then they have 
to fire him after a week or two and get 
another man, and probably go through 
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the same procedure. I have been in- 
formed that the average efficiency of the 
men working is around 25 percent. Is 
that true? Has the gentleman found 
any information on that? 

Mr. ENGEL. I have tried to confine 
my studies to costs as far as I could de- 
termine them. I hope to make a talk on 
labor later and I do not want to antici- 
pate what I am going to say at that time. 
I will say, however, that I found a super- 
intendent who had been a construction 
superintendent for one of the largest 
housing construction companies in the 
United States for 25 years. He informed 
me that he had 800 carpenters under him 
at one of these camps and not to exceed 
10 percent of the men he had under him 
were actually carpenters, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PTITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be given 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for just 2 
minutes, because I do not want to impose 
on the time of other Members of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WIcKERSHAM). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ENGEL. May I first complete my 
answers to this question? This man who 
was the construction superintendent for 
a large company building frame houses 
told me he had 800 men under him at 1 
of these construction projects and that 
not to exceed 10 percent of those men 
were carpenters. I speak of carpenters 
not because I am picking on any one 
group, but because there were more car- 
penters involved than all the rest of them 
combined. That figure ranges from 10 
percent referred to above to Indiantown 
Gap project where the contractor stated 
that 80 percent of the men drawing car- 
penters wages were carpenters. 

Mr, PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I would like to ask 
if these contracts were on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis? 

Mr. ENGEL. These contracts, with two 
exceptions, were on a fixed-fee basis. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Does not that mean 
the higher the cost and the more ex- 
penses they can pile up, the larger fee 
they can collect? 

Mr. ENGEL. Not necessarily, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan, based upon his practical ex- 
perience in appropriation work and other 
types of work, and his State legislative 
experience, and his appropriation work 
here, and the forecasts he has made from 
time to time since this defense program 
started, and the investigation the gentle- 
man has just completed and is now sum- 
marizing in these statements, if he has 
any reason to believe that in any such 
program of expenditure on the part of 
the Government misapplication of funds, 
and, you might say, graft can be kept 
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out without the closest supervision by 
investigating committees. 

Mr. ENGEL. I should hate to admit 
we cannot expend money without dis- 
honesty or graft. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But I say without 
the strictest supervision on the part of 
investigating committees. 

Mr. ENGEL. We have to have the 
strictest supervision to avoid extrava- 
gance and waste if not graft or fraud. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In view of this refer- 
ence to communism, I think the state- 
ment should be placed in the Recorp that 
the gentleman from Michigan was an 
officer overseas for 2 years during the 
World War. 

Mr. ENGEL. I served 27 months in the 
United States Army during the World 
War, with 23 months of service in France 
and Germany, and was discharged as a 
captain. 

Mr. THOMASON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what evidence, if any, he 
found of racketeering or profiteering in 
the purchase of land. 

Mr. ENGEL. I did not go into the land 
purchases for the reason I had no au- 
thority to compel anybody to come in 
and testify as to what they had done, 
nor did I have time to examine records 
and abstracts of projects which involved 
from 2,900 to 117,000 acres of land. 
[Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial on a dis- 
tinguished American. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. KILDAY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
poem entitled “I Am the Cherry,” by 
Guy Bogart, of Beaumont, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a letter addressed to me 
by the Honorable Philip A. Benson, pres- 
ident of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a very distinguished 
and respected member of our community. 
The letter deals with the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
following any previous special order, I 
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may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O’Connor] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to comment on the 
question of what the policy of this coun- 
try is. I read a part of an editorial that 
appeared in the Washington Star night 
before last: 

As a Nation we are committed to the policy 
of giving all necessary aid to Britain and her 
allies. That means all aid necessary to in- 
sure either victory, or at the least, to prevent 
their defeat. 


When I read that statement I asked 
myself the question, When did this Gov- 
ernment commit itself to the policy of 
guaranteeing a victory to England or 
guaranteeing such force and heip as 
would prevent the defeat of England? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If the gentleman 
will pardon me, I will yield later on. Let 
us keep the record straight. This House 
is deeply indebted to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICH- 
ENER] who, I think, made one of the 
most conclusive arguments against the 
lend-lease bill that was made during the 
course of the debate upon that measure. 
His remarks appear on page A1708 of the 
Appendix in the Recorp of April 3, 1941, 
and I commend them for rereading by 
the Members of this House. In that con- 
nection the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. MICHENER] quoted the statements 
made in the campaign before election. 
Now, in the light of what this paper 
claims to be a commitment on the part 
of this Government, I think those re- 
marks bear restating. I quote from the 
remarks of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER]: 

The Republican platform, written at the 
Philadelphia convention, said: 

“The Republican Party is firmly opposed to 
involving this Nation in foreign war. 
We favor the extension to all peoples fighting 
for liberty, or whose liberty is threatened, all 
such aid as shall not be in violation of 
international law or inconsistent with the 
requirements of national defense.” 

The Democratic platform, written in con- 
vention at Chicago said: 

“The American people are determined that 
war raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa shall 
not come to America. We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars and we will not send our 
Army. naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in case 
of attack. * * * We pledge to extend to 
these peoples all the material aid at our com- 
mand consistent with law and not incon- 
prepa with the interests of our own national 

‘ense.” 
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Is there anything in that platform that 
commits the Democratic Party or the Re- 
publican Party to insure a victory for 
England or any other nation? Is there 
anything in those platforms excepting 
that we are proposing to defend our- 
selves? That is the commitment we 
made in behalf of the Democratic and 
the Republican Parties in their plat- 
forms to the American people, when we 
were confronted with an election. Now 
what did Mr. Willkie say in the cam- 
paign? I again quote from the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]: 


Candidate Willkie, running on the Repub- 
can platform, on October 4, 1940, and many 
times thereafter by transcription over the 
radio, said: 

“If I am elected President of the United 
States I shall never lead this country into 
any European war. As a matter Of fact, I 
shall never lead the country into any kind of 
a war unless the people, through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, insist upon it, and I 
shall also refrain from indulging in extrava- 
gant attacks upon other nations. The best 
way for us to keep out of this war is by 
rebuilding our domestic economy and by the 
building of a great national defense, and by 
bringing our people into one united, com- 
mon purpose to develop our own country, 
and to keep out of other people’s troubles.” 

Speaking in Boston on October 12, 1940, 
Mr. Willkie said: 

“We can have peace, but we must know 
how to preserve it. To begin with, we shall 
not undertake to fight anybody else’s war. 
Our boys shall stay out of European wars. 
There is only one way. We must become 
strong. We must build ourselves an air 
force, a Navy, and an Army so strong that 
no dictator will dare to tamper with our 
commerce, our interests, or our rights. That 
is the defense program we must have.” 

Speaking from Baltimore, on October 30, 
1940, Mr. Willkie said: 

“I have given you my pledge many times 
over, I will work for peace. We are against 
sending our boys into any war other than 
the defense of our own country.” 


Let us now see what Candidate Roose- 
velt said, and I again quote from the 
same speech by the gentleman from 
Michigan: 

President Roosevelt, addressing the Team- 
sters’ Union, on September 11, 1940, said: 

“I hate war, now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all that I 
can to keep war away from these shores for 
all time. I stand, with my party, and out- 
side of my as President of all the 
people, on the platform, the wording that 
was adopted in Chicago less than 2 months 
ago. It said: ‘We will not participate in 
foreign wars, and we will not send our Army, 
naval, or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas, except in case of 
attack.’” 


Is not that a direct refutation of the 
statement made in this Washington 
newspaper, the Evening Star, the night 
before last? You cannot convoy ships 
without getting into this war, and as 
President Roosevelt has said, the moment 
you convoy ships “the shooting begins,” 
and I say when the shooting begins, war 
begins. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If you will pardon 
me, I will yield later. 

Again the President said: 


We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
pose of conquest or intervention in foreign 
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disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party. 


At Boston Garden in October, Candi- 
date Roosevelt said: 

Our boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars. They are going into training 
to form a force so strong that by its very ex- 
istence it will keep the threat of war far 
away from our shores. The purpose of our 
defense is defense. 


Did you notice this morning’s paper? 
Here is the scare headline: 


United States escorts armed ships, Senators 
charge. 


What is the difference between escort- 
ing a ship and convoying a ship? It is 
simply a twist of words. It means the 
same thing. If we escort our ships across 
the ocean with a battleship we are pre- 
pared to shoot in order to defend those 
boats. 

I am just wondering, my friends, after 
reading this article in the morning paper, 
and the editorial referred to, if these 
platforms that the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party adopted and the 
pledges given to the American people by 
Mr. Willkie and Candidate Roosevelt 
were only campaign oratory? Of course, 
Mr, Willkie admitted before a committee 
here that it was just campaign oratory. 
Of course, Mr. Willkie talked a lot—for 
which the Democrats should be thankful. 
I saw where some doctor out in Cali- 
fornia sent a bill to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for $13,000 for work 
that he did on Candidate Willkie's throat 
during the campaign. In other words, 
he fixed that man so he could talk. I 
just thought to myself that the doctor 
sent the bill to the wrong committee. It 
should have been sent to the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Only it should have 
been thirteen billions. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The point I make is 
this: If he had not fixed this gentleman's 
throat so he could talk, it is hard to tell 
what the voters would have done in the 
November election. 

And I, of course, always want to pro- 
tect, if I can, the exchequer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. I do not 
want them to pay a dime that they should 
not pay. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did you not hear the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
say there was not a word of truth in that 
article to which you just made reference? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. A word of truth in 
what article? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The one you just 
showed us in the Times-Herald about the 
ships. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not know what 
he said. I did not hear him. There is 
the paper. It speaks for itself. I do not 
know where either got their information. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He said there was 
not any truth in that article. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Very well. I do not 
know whether there is or whether there 
is not, but I do know that there is truth 
in that statement I made as to what 
appeared in the Washington Star the 
night before last. I refute that state- 
ment. I say the American people in the 
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last campaign did not commit themselves 
to the proposition of all-out aid to Eu- 
rope. They only went so far as to say, 
“We will help England short of war.” 
That is what they voted on. There was 
no issue between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie. Mr. Willkie said he agreed 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy, ex- 
cept that he could do the job better than 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be 
extended for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will ask the same 
thing, then. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I promised to yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I wonder if the 
gentleman has inquired as to what this 
policy of “all aid, despite any risks,” 
means; if it includes, for instance, using 
the threat to bludgeon Ireland to permit 
violation of her territorial integrity and 
surrender all her bases to England; and 
also in that connection I wonder if the 
administration endorses what was said at 
the English Speaking Union dinner the 
other night in the city of New York. I 
wonder what the reaction of the Ameri- 
can people is going to be when they see 
that photograph of those two outstand- 
ing defenders of democracy kow-towing 
to each other, getting into a huddle, the 
great defenders of the four freedoms, 
Lord Halifax and J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the defenders of labor, of the unem- 
ployed, and of American democracy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the publi- 
cation of this article in the Times-Herald 
this morning and the statement by the 
gentleman from Virgina [Mr. Woop- 
RUM] that there was no truth in it, in 
view of the gentleman’s experience with 
White House statements, which one are 
we going to rely on now? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I would rely on the 
President of the United States above 
many of the newspapers in this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the state- 
ments that he has made to us that we 
have found to be untrue? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Until I find out that 
he is, directly or indirectly, violating the 
pledge that he gave to the American 
people, I will still have faith in him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
certainly gullible. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr.O’HARA. The gentleman has cor- 
rectly quoted the expressions of the two 
candidates for the Presidency last fall. I 
wonder if the gentleman would care to 
give us his views as to the feelings of the 
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American people on this convoy situation, 
assuming that there is some reason for 
the expressions in the Times-Herald upon 
this matter of convoying, and as com- 
pared to the expressions of the candidates 
before the last election? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I certainly will. I 
am glad the gentleman asked this ques< 
tion. I have not received a letter from 
any place in the United States or from 
any place in my own State in which the 
people asked that we convoy ships, be- 
cause they all take it to mean war; they 
all say we should not. I have not re- 
ceived a single letter from any place in 
the United States wanting this country 
to go to war, and I have received thou- 
sands of letters to keep out. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I heard the gentleman 
make the statement that he believed the 
word of the President of the United 
States explicitly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I will believe it until 
I cannot. I would sooner believe it than 
what I see in most Washington news- 
papers. 

Mr. RICH. I am not here defending 
the Washington newspapers, but I should 
like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Pardon me—and I 
am going to take the President’s word 
until I see where convoys will be used. 

Mr.RICH. Before the President of the 
United States was elected in 1932, during 
the campaign of that fall, he said: 
“If you elect me, I will reduce the ex- 
penses of government by 25 percent; I 
will eliminate bureaus; I will consolidate 
offices.” When the gentleman now sees 
what he has done, does not the gentle- 
man feel ashamed that he ever put any 
confidence in him? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No. I will say to 
the gentleman that Mr. Roosevelt found 
an empty Treasury. He found a country 
that for 12 long years had suffered all 
the sins of omission and commission 
against every rule of democracy that ever 
existed in this country; he found the 
people out of employment and the banks 
closed; he found starvation staring the 
people in the face; he saw us on the verge 
of civil war. He had to take the steps 
he took in order to prevent civil war in 
this country; and the gentleman knows 
it as well as I. 

Mr. RICH. No such thing. If the gen- 
tleman will compare the current state- 
ment of the Treasury with the statement 
issued at that time he will find that to- 
day’s statement looks like Old Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. If this course is 
pursued, the Nation will be wrecked, and 
we shall all go down with the wreck. 

Mr, O'CONNOR. The foundation for 
this course was laid during the 12 long 
years of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, 

Mr. RICH. Yes; he cried out against 
3 long years of the Hoover administra- 
tion, but I am telling the gentleman that 
for 8 long years he has been doing 10 
times more damage to this Nation than 
Hoover ever thought of doing. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I believe it will take 
16 years to undo what the Republicans 
did in 12. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. The Chair must first 
recognize the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN]. 
REREFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation be discharged from consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3257) to increase 
and equalize the pensions of those per- 
sons disabled as the result of service in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and that the same be re- 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; that the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3159) to remove certain limitations 
on the amount of retired pay of Regular 
or emergency officers who are veterans of 
the War with Spain, the Philippine In- 
surrection, the China Relief Expedition, 
or the World War, and it be re-referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter I received from the mayor 
of New York City, Hon. Fiorella H. La- 
Guardia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
REcorD.) 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O’Connor] may pro- 
ceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And I hope after the 
gentleman answers one question he will 
permit me to ask another. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman may 
have the floor. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I got the floor for the 
gentleman. I hope he will yield a little. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Most assuredly. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is fully 
in accord with the taking over of these 
Western Hemisphere territories that have 
been taken. The gentleman is in favor 
of taking these bases and protecting 
them, is he not? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am in favor of car- 
rying out the purpose of the Monroe Doc- 
trine even to the extent of putting a little 
rubber into it if necessary. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We ought to embrace 
and protect the entire Western Hemis- 
phere, which we have said we would do. 
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I find no isolationist who says differently. 
Does the gentleman want to tell the 
House today we can do that without 
doing any convoying in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. First, it is not neces- 
sary to use convoys in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am for protecting the Western 
Hemisphere, but I am not going to sup- 
port any bill or any policy that will per- 
mit us to convoy any supply ship to Great 
Britain or any other nation, because I 
feel that that means war, and I feel that 
it would be in violation of the pledges 
given the American people by President 
Roosevelt and my pledge to my people. 
when I was running for Congress. I told 
them I would do my best to keep this 
country out of war, and I am geing to do 
that. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Then let us narrow 
the question. Is the gentleman willing 
to convoy goods manufactured here as 
far as Greenland? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am willing to do 
anything that is necessary to protect the 
American people or this country’s rights 
within the Western Hemisphere. Re- 
member this: If we go to convoying ships 
and supplies that are destined for Eng- 
land, in English boats, convoying them 
even to Greenland, to be convoyed by 
the British Government or any other 
belligerent government at that point, 
then is when your trouble will begin, and 
we will be in it. Indirectly, we then are 
sliding into this war by the side door or 
the back door. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Does the gentleman 
agree with this statement, written by one 
of the most authoritative persons writing 
in books today: 

Anyone who approves the occupation of 
Greenland and does not redouble his willing- 
ness to give support to Britain is too innocent 
to have learned the elementary facts of life. 


If the Western Hemisphere is ours, how 
far are we going to withdraw ourselves 
and hide? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I say to the 
gentleman what I think about it? 

Mr. GIFFORD, I do not want you to 
try to question me. I am questioning 
the gentleman. His is the responsible 
party. We are going to find out here, 
and you are not going to dodge it much 
longer, how you feel on the convoy 
matter. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I can tell you how I 
feel about it. Iam against convoys. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That ought to an- 
swer it. 

Mr, GIFFORD. The gentleman is 
against it in the Western Hemisphere? 
Are you against convoying in your own 
back yard? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Just a moment. I 
defy the gentleman or the author of that 
article to point to a single instance where 
it has been necessary to convoy anything 
in the Western Hemisphere. [Applause.] 
I defy the gentleman or anybody else to 
show where a single American right has 
been violated by any country in the 
Western Hemisphere. Therefore, there 
is absolutely no need for convoys in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is the gentleman will- 
ing to stand here today—and I am going 
to have some of you say so—and do you 
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want to tell Hitler and the world that you 
would convoy? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I am going to tell 
Hitler and the world, because I am not 
afraid of him; Hitler cannot hurt us. 
I am willing to tell the world that so far 
as I am concerned I will never support a 
policy that will get this country into this 
war. [Applause.] 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is the gentleman 
speaking for the Democratic Party? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am speaking for 
JIM O’Connor. 
ieee GIFFORD. Who trusts his Pres- 

ent. 

Mr. OC ON NOR. Who left his politics 
in Montana when I came down here. I 
pursue, you will observe, a rather inde- 
pendent course. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman quoted 
5 5 5 Is he with him or against 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am with him as 
long as I feel he is right. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But he is not with you 
any more. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. And I will be with 
him as long as he stands by the pledge 
that he made to the American people. 
{Applause.] When he gets away from 
that pledge I will get away from him. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But he made a pledge 
in 1933 and he got away from that 
5 yet the gentleman stayed with 


Mr. O'CONNOR. He had to get away 
from it for the reason I told the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu]. It 
is stated that he took 8 years. Maybe it 
will take 16 years to fix up the country 
after your 12 years of misrule. That is 
what you did. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. He has spoken freely. He tries 
to hark back to that historical antidote. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. You want to forget 
it. You want to forget the 12 long years. 
I do not blame you for wanting to. I 
would too, were I you. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What does the gen- 
tleman term these last 8 years? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. They have been 
arduous years. You left an awful situa- 
tion for the Democrats to fix up. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And you have not 
helped it any. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It is going to take a 
long time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. You have to gather 
all the unemployed and put them in 
camps, and put uniforms on them, in 
agg to relieve the unemployment situa- 

on. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. We had to do what 
we did to keep civil war from resulting 
from the way you treated the working 
people and the farmers of this country 
for 12 long years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. All we get out of the 
Democratic rule is war. We got it in 
1917, and we are going to get it again in 
1941. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As one 
Member of the House, I wish to commend 
the gentleman’s courage and his posi- 
tion on what I regard as the most im- 
portant issue before the American people 
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today. Now, this article to which the 
gentleman referred in the Times-Herald 
this morning does not speak of convoying 
American ships. It says that we are 
using the battle craft of the United 
States Navy and Coast Guard in giving 
armed escort to munition-laden British 
merchantmen. We are not guarding 
American merchant ships. We are 
guarding Dritish ships. 

Mr. OcoN NOR. I was putting it 
mildly, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
there is ample evidence for the Washing- 
ton Star editorial writer saying what he 
said about our going to war. Has not the 
President said time and again in recent 
weeks and in recent days that we do not 
propose in this country to see Great 
Britain defeated? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. But the Congress 
has not said so; and the people have said 
“No.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
President expects to put behind her such 
power and force as will enable England 
to win a total victory. Then on top of 
that, did not the Secretary of War, a 
Republican 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to that term. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Testify 
the other day that we must prepare our 
young men to fight on terrains every- 
where in the world? Certainly you are 
going to convoy ships—not only Ameri- 
can ships but British ships. We are 
technically in this war now, and as the 
days go along we are going to get in 
deeper and get into a shooting war un- 
less the people rise up and prevent it, 
In the end, the gentleman is right, be- 
cause war means ruin and bankrupicy 
for this country. 

Mr, O’CONNOR. Exactly. I want to 
tell you something while you are on that, 
and I want this to get to the ears of the 
laboring men and of the farmers of this 
country, and to the middle classes of this 
country, because they will have to pay 
the bill in the end and do the fighting. 
It means a lower standard of living for 
every human being. It means putting 
our laboring class upon a parity with 
foreigners in Europe and South America, 
who work for half of what our people re- 
ceive. It means a bankrupt nation, un- 
employment, and wholesale mortgage 
foreclosures. It means an end to our 
present way of life. It will also mean 
death and destruction for our young men, 
and it will mean that our hospitals will 
be overflowed with wounded in both body 
and mind. It will mean no end of pen- 
sions. It will nearly destroy our country, 
and we will lose all that we cherish and 
hold dear. 

We cannot get into this war. We must 
stay out. We do not want to be the 
sucker nation of the world again, if we 
are not already it. Every nation on earth 
is now trying to get its hands into the 
United States Treasury, and many of 
them are doing it. We must not be the 
world’s greatest sucker again. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The big- 
gest thing is we are going to lose a lot 
of our liberties in this country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Is there objection to 


The SPEAKER. n 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 


igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman will recall that within the past 
week the President, by proclamation, has 
taken out of the combat zone certain 
waters of the world, including the waters 
of the Red Sea. The obvious purpose of 
that was, of course, to permit American 
vessels with American cargoes to proceed 
in those areas. The Axis very promptly 
countered by stating that any vessels, re- 
gardless of the flag under which they sail, 
finding themselves in those seas will be 
sunk. The day following, the President 
of the United States announced to the 
world at large that he as President would 
be compelled by law to defend American 
vessels wherever they might be found out- 
side “combat areas” and wherever defense 
of those vessels was necessary. What is 
the implication of all this? How much 
additional evidence does the gentleman 
need to convince him that we are on the 
verge of something that his people do not 
want and mine do not want? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I still am trying to 
have faith in the commitments made to 
the Members of this House and to the 
United States Senate when the sponsors 
of the bill said the lend-lease bill was a 
peace measure. I still am hopeful that is 
what it is, and if it is, necessarily the 
President must be given some latitude. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Is it 
not perfectly obvious that the next in- 
evitable thing to occur will be contact be- 
tween American merchant ships convoyed 
by American naval vessels and Axis 
bombers or submarines? When that time 
comes, does not the gentleman believe we 
will then find ourselves actually in a 
shooting war? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Whenever we convoy 
a ship into those zones or send our ships 
into those zones they will be shot at, and 
when that is done the war ison. I agree 
with the gentleman that far. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Then, 
will not the gentleman agree further that 
in view of the combination of circum- 
stances I have just related, the action 
taken by the President must have been 
taken with the full knowledge of what 
the consequences would be? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that it looks bad, but I have tried 
a lot of cases of circumstantial evidence, 
and I have many times found there was 
a missing link. I hope there is a missing 
link here, and I still pray the President 
will not use convoys. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I hope 
the gentleman’s faith will be justified by 
subsequent events. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I still have some 
faith, and I pray it will be justified. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I first 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Montana on his real efforts to keep our 
Nation out of this war. Does not the 
gentleman feel that in this city at least 
two newspapers and all through the East 
the bulk of the press are trying to make 
a concerted push to shove us into this 
war, whether we want it or not? Does 
not the same thing apply to the movies 
of the Nation? I cannot take my 10- 
year-old boy to the movies nowadays 
without his being left with the impres- 
sion that we are in the war. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There is no question 
but that the gentleman has put his finger 
on it. The picture shows are the worst 
of all. The moving-picture shows are 
trying to get us into the war and th 
eastern press generally is trying to ge 
us into the war. I believe we have war- 
mongers all over the United States trying 
to get us into the war. We have old men, 
too old to fight, and women who like to 
make headlines, and the international 
bankers trying to get us into the war. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. May I make the ob- 
servation, so it will go into the RECORD, 
that the gentleman’s approval and his 
applause came entirely from the Repub- 
lican side, There is one question that I 
wanted to ask the gentleman but he 
avoided it, and I should like to put it ina 
different way. Would the gentleman ap- 
prove of Ireland being annexed to the 
United States? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman did 
not ask me anything about Ireland, 
but let me tell you something about 
Ireland, Ireland occupies this position, 
She has fought for 600 years for wha 
little rights she now has. She does n 
have so much today, but those rights 
have been won at the end of a long, 
heroic, sad, and terrific struggle with the 
aid of the United States. If she turns 
over these bases that England wants then 
of course Germany will come over and 
bomb her as it did the north of Ireland 
the other night, and as it did London 
last night. In other words, why should 
we ask Ireland to stick out her neck and 
to get into this war, when we here do not 
want to doit? Am I going to put myself 
in the position where I am asking my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr, Ricu] to bare his breast to the bul- 
lets, when I do not want to do that my- 
self, and is not that the situation? 

Mr, GIFFORD. When Germany takes 
ores Ireland you would want us to feed 

er 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am not so sure 
Germany is going to take over Ireland, 
If Ireland had had a fair chance in the 
world she could feed herself and she 
would not ask for charity. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am against 
war, I may say to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor], and I am 
pleased to see him take that position, 
but as was stated by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp] when the 
gentleman from Montana said he was 
against war and would do everything he 
could to prevent it, I want him to un- 
derstand that I take the same position, 
but remember that all the applause the 
gentleman got came from the Republi- 
can side. The Republicans do not want 
war. We are the fellows who applauded 
him because he said he was against the 
things that this administration is try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. What further 
evidence can be expected than the state- 
ment the President made to the Jackson 
Day diners when he said we must win 
this war? 

Mr, RICH. I think the President will 
get us in the war if he is not careful. 
The President was on his fishing trip 
then and did not want to come back 
here to Washington to that $100-per- 
plate dinner. He said he would rather 
spend his time fishing than to associate, 
possibly, with those Jackson Day diners. 
They had gone after the employees of 
the Government here for these $100 din- 
ners until they were all about strapped 
or busted furnishing a few extra dollars 
to the New Deal party, and he wanted to 
save his $100, so they called the dinner 
off. [Laughter.] 

There is a serious side to this question 
that is confronting us and I have been 
talking about it more or less for the last 
8 or 9 years. I have presented this 
Treasury statement to the gentleman 
from Montana, and every time I bring it 
up the Members on the Democratic side 
of the House get up and run out—now 
watch them go—they do not want to 
hear about this great debt they create. 
I have asked them time after time where 
you are going to get this money that 
you are squandering, where you are go- 
ing to get this money that you are 
spending so unethically, putting this 
country so deeply in the red that the 
children—the boys and girls of this 
country—will have to pay the debts we 
are creating unless you repudiate them. 
If we cannot pay them ourselves, if we 
are not big enough to stand up here to- 
day and say we are going to finance our 
own country as we go along, how do you 
expect your children to ever finance 
them? This is the greatest squandering 
administration the world ever has 
known. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I am informed that 
Mr. Hoover, when he went out of office 
as President, left a deficit of around 
$6,000,000,000, and I am also informed by 
the Treasury Department that our in- 
terest burden today is lower than it was 
at the time Mr. Hoover retired as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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Mr. RICH. Who gave you that infor- 
mation? Who told you that? Name the 
man who told you that. I want to see 
him. I want to see the man who made 
that statement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I made two state- 
ments. Which statement does the gen- 
tleman refer to—the one about the $6,- 
000,000,000? 

Mr. RICH. The man who told you 
that Mr. Hoover was in the red $6,000,- 
000,000 and that he squandered money 
did not know what he was talking about 
and he certainly never saw this admin- 
istration at work. Mr. Hoover’s deficit 
in 4 years was $3,491,800,000. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s deficit in 8 years was over $24,000,- 
000,000, or over 600 percent more than 
Mr. Hoover's. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The information 
about the $6,000,000,000 was given to me 
by the majority leader of the House just 
as I left the floor. He told me about it. 

Mr. RICH. Then the majority leader 
of the House is wrong again. He does 
not know. It was $3,491,800,000, not 
$6,000,000,000. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Wait a moment. 

Mr. RICH. No; I want to answer your 
question. Just let me show you. When 
this administration came into power we 
had a national debt of about twenty-one 
and one-half billion dollars. There was 
a $45,000,000,000 debt limit. Since then 
the New Deal has increased that up to 
$49,000,000,000, and this year you hiked 
it again from $49,000,000,000 to $65,000,- 
000,000. The gentleman should remem- 
ber that after the World War the great- 
est debt of this country was August 
31, 1919, $26,596,000,000. Now, you have 
a ceiling of $65,000,000,000, and I ven- 
ture this assertion, that before 1942 rolls 
around very far you will be asking 
Congress to raise the debt limit to $100,- 
000,000,000, because you cannot stay un- 
der the $65,000,000,000 debt limit very 
long the way you are going. Who did 
that in 8 years? Why, the man down 
here in the White House, and you gentle- 
men who voted for everything that he 
wanted. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves. Thank God, they cannot ac- 
cuse me of doing any such thing as sup- 
porting his squandering. I am not a 
party to it, and just let me show you this. 
You fellows voted the other day to give 
the President $7,000,000,000 to do with 
as he pleased, in giving battleships away, 
airplanes, TNT, powder, and things to go 
over to Europe and kill people instead 
of trying to stop this war by peaceful 
means, 

What is $7,000,000,000? A gentle- 
man from New England wrote me the 
other day after I put a statement in the 
Recorp showing what $7,000,000,000 
amounted to, to the effect that 1941 
years have elapsed since the birth of 
Christ. Christ was crucified when He 
was 33 years of age. That leaves 1908 
years since His death, and counting each 
year at 365 days in a year, multiplying 
365 by 1908, you have 696,420 days. That 
includes Sundays and holidays, and 
every day except the extra day in leap 
years. Multiply that by $10,000 a day, 
and that will not equal $7,000,000,000 
the great sum that you gave the 
President of the United States to give 
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away. Your taxpayers, the people of 
this country, are going to have to suffer 
under this tremendous burden. Did the 
gentleman say that he did not vote for 
that $7,000,000,000? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I did not. 

Mr. RICH. Then I congratulate the 
gentleman. He is one of the few, only 
55 of us, to be exact. A few on our side 
voted for it, but I do not care whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans, it 
was wrong to permit the President of the 
United States to have any such power. 
He should not have so much power in 
this country with that much money. 
His father spoiled him before he died by 
giving him so much money, and now the 
people of this country and the Congress 
have just ruined him, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us get back to 
Specific figures. We know that the na- 
tional debt stood approximately at $20,- 
000,000,000 when this administration took 
over. 

Mr. RICH. About $21,500,000,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. At 5-percent inter- 
est on $20,000,000,000, that is a billion 
dollars a year tax burden. Let us re- 
member what the gentleman from Mon- 
tana said. Five percent interest on $20,- 
000,000,000 is $1,000,000,000 a year tax 
burden. 

Mr. RICH. Les. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But we know that 
there was not a 5-percent burden in- 
terest. 

Mr. RICH. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What is the inter- 
est burden in the Budget for this current 
year? 

Mr. RICH. One billion two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. That is what 
the Treasury Department wanted with 
which to pay interest on the national 
debt. But it should be remembered that 
we are now paying an average of only 
1%-percent interest for our money. 
Much of it we get for less than that— 
maybe a quarter of a percent—and some 
of it we have to pay 3 percent for. The 
average is less than 1½ percent. The 
banks of the country have nothing to do 
with the money. The Government has 
got into everything. The banks have 
nothing to do with it; they cannot do 
anything. They are sitting idly by, be- 
cause this administration has put the 
Government into all kinds of business, 
and we are becoming a communistic 
nation, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us show this 
fact up. The information of the gen- 
tleman from Montana was incorrect. We 
know that in the present Budget the tax 
burden, the interest charge on the Gov- 
ernment, is far beyond what the aver- 
age interest burden was in 1933. 

Mr. RICH. That is right. Any school- 
boy can figure that out. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the fact. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. RICH. I did not think it was 
worth talking about. I thought every- 
body in the United States knew it, and I 
did not think it was worth while to 
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explain it. The new dealers have not 
figured it out, however. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana, providing he does 
not take the whole 5 minutes, because I 
want a chance to answer any statement 
he might make. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to put the 
facts to the gentleman. The interest 
rate today is about 1½ percent on Gov- 
ernment indebtedness. Before we started 
on the defense program, when our in- 
debtedness was approximately $50,000,- 
000,000, our interest burden was less on 
the $50,000,000,000 than it was at the 
time Mr. Hoover retired, when our in- 
debtedness was $21,000,000,000. In other 
words, our interest was so high at that 
time and our Government securities were 
so low that it was hard to sell the Gov- 
ernment securities and the Government 
had to offer as an inducement a high rate 
of interest in order to get people to buy 
the bonds; whereas today Government 
securities are so good that they can be 
sold at a rate of interest as low as 11⁄2 
percent. Therefore, before we started on 
the defense program our interest burden 
was lower than it was at the end of Mr. 
Hoover’s administration. 

Mr. RICH. No; the gentleman is 
wrong, absolutely. I want to tell the 
gentleman how far wrong he is. If you 
can get any consolation from the fact 
that we increased our national debt from 
$21,500,000,000 to $65,000,000,000, then I 
do not think anything of your business 
judgment, because there cannot be any 
sense to any Member of Congress or any- 
body else wanting to increase the na- 
tional debt, especially to the point of 
wrecking our Nation. When we paid 3% 
percent for money at the time of Mr. 
Hoover’s. administration, business was 
good in this country and people were get- 
ting interest on theirmoney. The banks 
were able to conduct their business on 
a profitable rate of interest. Today the 
banks cannot do it; the people are scared 
to death to invest in anything. 

Mr. OCON NOR. There were no banks 
open. 

Mr. RICH. Oh; the new dealers 
closed them, and liquidated many that 
never should have been liquidated. To- 
day the banks have all the money they 
want. They cannot do anything with it. 
They are afraid to do anything with it. 
They are compelled to buy Government 
bonds. You will find you are going to 
have a very hard time to get the people 
of this country interested in buying 
bonds which in 5 years from now will 
not be worth a tinker’s hoot, if we keep 
on going in debt as we have been. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does not the gen- 
tleman know that at the conclusion of 
the Hoover administration no bank was 
open? They were all closed. 

Mr. RICH. If this administration had 
given any cooperation to the Hoover ad- 
ministration the banks would never have 
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closed. But you were doing everything 
you could to oppose him. You were in 
control of the House of Representatives, 
and you would not give Mr. Hoover any 
power; you strangled him; you were to 
blame. I was here at the time, and I 
know what I am talking about. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Who closed the 
banks? 

Mr. RICH. The New Deal Democratic 
House, Mr. Roosevelt, wrecked the coun- 
try, and now you want to put the blame 
on poor Mr. Hoover. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Just 
to keep the record straight, assuming for 
the sake of argument that the figure 
given by the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. O’Connor], upon the authority of 
the majority leader, that Mr. Hoover left 
the country saddled with a $6,000,000,000 
deficit was true, is it not also true that 
that represented only a small portion of 
the national debt which existed at the 
time the Hoover administration took over 
in 1929, and that we had, in fact, whit- 
tled it down from the enormous sum of 
twenty-six and one-half billion to six- 
teen billion? 

Mr. RICH. First let me say Mr. 
Hoover’s deficit was less than four bil- 
lions, not six billions, as the majority 
leader informed his colleague. We whit- 
tled it down to sixteen and one-half bil- 
lion. Then it went back to twenty-one 
and one-half billions. That was the Re- 
publican administration. But have you 
ever seen a Democratic administration 
that ever tried to reduce the national 
debt? Did you ever see a Democratic 
administration that ever reduced our 
debt? No; you never did. Have you ever 
seen a Democratic administration that 
ever reduced taxation of the people? 
Have you ever seen a Democratic admin- 
istration that ever tried to save this Na- 
tion of ours? I think they are national 
wreckers, or Treasury raiders. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. No; “it 
is not the nature of the beast.” 

Mr. RICH. Somebody said the other 
day it was a Democratic administration 
that got us into the World War, and they 
are going to get us into this one next if 
we do not look out. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What was the na- 
tional debt when the New Deal took over? 

Mr. RICH. It was $21,500,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What is it today? 

Mr. RICH. Well, they have the limit 
up to $65,000,000,000. I have here Mr. 
Morgenthau’s statement. He only re- 
cords it as being $47,165,928,769.86. 
That is, on April 14. But there will be a 
loss of five or six billion dollars at least 
on all these corporations that they have 
set up, all of these obligations that the 
United States is responsible for, in the 
sum of about $15,000,000,000. Now, they 
take credit for that at 100 cents on the 
dollar. You know all of the things that 
this administration has got us into after 
they said, “We will eliminate bureaus; we 
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will consolidate offices; we will keep the 
Government out of business.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
3 from Pennsylvania has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Min- 


nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The formula seems to 
be: If you cannot shoot a government 
to death, bleed it to death. 

Mr. RICH. Well, they have bled it, 
and I am afraid they soon will be shoot- 
ing. This week we have met here day 
after day and done nothing but make a 
few speeches. There ought to be legis- 
lation brought in here to stop the 
strikes; there ought to be legislation to 
keep this country out of war. We ought 
to do everything we can, so that the 
White House cannot do the things they 
contemplate doing. Instead of that, we 
are meeting from day to day and then 
adjourning. The Congress is a tool of 
the White House. The country is in the 
most dangerous position it has ever been 
in all its history. If we twiddle our 
thumbs around here and let the Presi- 
dent down in the White House run af- 
fairs, we might just as well go home, be- 
cause you will not have a home very long, 
and you ought to see it before you have 
to go to war. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3735) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what bill is this? 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. The agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
this action agreeable to the Republican 
members of the committee? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I have con- 
sulted with the members of the subcom- 
mittee, including the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. LAMBERTSON], the minority 
member. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. CANNON of Missouri, Tar- 
VER, Leavy, TERRY, COLLINS, LAMBERTSON, 
DIRKSEN, and PLUMLEY. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaye of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WELCH (at the 
request of Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT) until May 1 
on account of important business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO was given permission to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 
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Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Record on the 
subject of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 18, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 

The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previously 
scheduled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have 
been postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 
1941, and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 
10 a. m. each day. 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND 
POST ROADS 


The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold public hearings on 
Tuesday, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 108, 1057, and 2763. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


445. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
amendments to the Budget for 1942 for the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
amounting to $11,380 (H. Doc. No. 175); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

446. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, transmitting a copy of the com- 
plete annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the year ended October 31, 
1940; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

447. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a copy of a suggested 
amendment to section 508 (d) of the Fed- 
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eral Crop Insurance Act; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

448. A letter from the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to amend article IV 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

449. A letter from the acting president, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize employees of the United States to 
testify on behalf of the District of Columbia 
and the employees of the District of Colum- 
bia to testify on behalf of the United States 
and of the District of Columbia without loss 
of salary or annual leave; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

450. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1942, as amendments to the Budget for 
said fiscal year, involving a net increase of 
$3,307,110 (H. Doc. No. 176); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

451. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Office of the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ 
Counsel for the fiscal year 1942 amounting to 
$295,000 (H. Doc. No. 177); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

452. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
1941 amounting to $328,000 (H. Doc. No. 178); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

453. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the leg- 
islative establishment, United States Senate, 
for the fiscal year 1941, in the amount of 
$60,000 (H. Doc. No. 179); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 180. Resolution granting a 
gratuity to Clara Harkness; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 390). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 137. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Missouri; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 391). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committec on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2844. A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation home of persons who have been 
arrested and subsequently released without 
conviction or convicted and placed on proba- 
tion; with amendment (Rept. No. 392). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3394. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to grant easements to States over 
lands belonging to the United States under 
his supervision and control; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 393). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 482. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States district 
judge for the northern district of Ohio; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 394). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 63. Joint resolution 
requesting the President to proclaim Febru- 
ary 11 as Edison Day, in commemoration of 
the birthday of Thomas Alva Edison; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 395). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 4397. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Territories, 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 4398. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Sturgeon and 
Otter Rivers and their tributaries in the 
State of Michigan for flood control, allied 
purposes, for run-off and water-flow retarda- 
tion, and for soil-erosion prevention; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Mr. KEAN: 


H. R. 4899. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of principal post offices in certain 
places having only branch post offices; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 4400, A bill relating to the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, or possession in the 
Indian country within the State of Minnesota 
of certain nonintoxicating beverages; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R, 4401. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commissary or canteen at Glenn 
Dale Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4402. A bill to amend existing law to 
provide privilege of renewing expiring 5-year 
level-premium term policies for another 5- 
year period; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 4408. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quitclaim deed title in certain lands of Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility, Dayton, Ohio, 
to the county of Montgomery, State of Ohio, 
for highway-widening purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 4404. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quitclaim deed to the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. a small piece of land at Veterans’ 
Administration facility, Roanoke, Va.; to the 
ne on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 

on. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 4405. A bill appropriating to the State 
of Utah the sum of $49,860.76, being 3714 
percent of moneys received by the United 
States from the Independent Coal & Coke Co. 
for the wrongful taking of coal from land 
located in the State of Utah; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 

H. R. 4406. A bill to prohibit aliens from 
voting in labor organizations or acting as 
their officers or agents; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of civil government in the far 
West, the blazing of the old Oregon Trail, 
and the epochal immigration of 1843; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Alaska, memorializing 
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the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 12 with reference to legislation 
for the settlement and development of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 4407. A bill for the relief of Jacob S. 
Silverman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, CLASON: 

H. R. 4408. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Robert S. Swett; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. R. 4409. A bill granting jurisdiction to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit to reopen and read- 
judicate the case of Robert L. Demuth; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 4410. A bili for the relief of Albert 
K. Collins; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 4411. A bill for the relief of the 
Canton Exchange Bank; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 4412. A bill for the relief of the First 
National Bank; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 4413. A bill for the relief of Olive 

Z. Ressler; to the Committee on Claiims. 
By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. R. 4414. A bill for the relief of Andrew 

Wichmann; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. STEAGALL: 

H. R, 4415. A bill for the relief of Macon 

County Oil Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


751. By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Petition of 
Rev. William Henry Day, of Oneida, Hl., urg- 
ing consideration of House bill 4013; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

752. By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of Thom- 
as M. Palmer, Forest E. Good, H. V. Clark, 
George G. Griffin, and A. R. Bean, of Clear- 
water, Kans., urging the United States Gov- 
ernment to use its influence to open the 
blockade to adequately protected food, to be 
distributed under Mr. Hoover’s plan, or some 
other effective neutral supervision; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

753. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of Peter 
Steiner and other residents of Lucinda and 
Snydersburg, Pa., protesting against use of 
convoys; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

754. Also, petition of Victor Ver Milyea and 
other residents of Warren County, Pa., sup- 
porting the Hobbs bill (H. R. 3); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

755. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the 
Highland Park (Calif.) Progressive Club, em- 
phatically protesting against any amendment 
to the Social Security Act that would reduce 
the financial aid of the senior citizens of 
California; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

756. By Mr. TALLE: House Concurrent 
Resolution 15 of the Forty-ninth General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to amend 
the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to taxes on incomes, gifts, and inher- 
itances; and providing limitations on taxes 
80 levied; and repealing the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God and Heavenly Father, 
whom not having seen we love: Bring 
us, we beseech Thee, home in thought to 
Thee, each one of us, from any height, 
or depth, or place, at any time, bring us 
to Thine own Presence, which is our 
home. 

Our moments of duty faithfully ful- 
filled follow us and never perish; our 
wasted hours we cannot gather up, and 
are clean gone forever; fill us then with 
the spirit of alacrity, so characteristic of 
the Sinless One, who in fewest days fin- 
ished the work Thou gavest Him to do. 

Keep us steadfast in the loneliness of 
temptation; through faintness of soul 
may we stand in awe and sin not, rising 
up to bear with patience whatever ill 
betide. In these days of the world’s 
anguish may we never know bewilder- 
ment or dismay; but help us to remember 
Thy word, that “the souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God, and there shall 
no torment touch them. In the sight of 
the unwise, they seemed to die: and their 
departure is taken for misery, and their 
going from us to be utter destruction: 
but they are in peace. For though they 
be punished in the sight of men, yet is 
their hope full of immortality.” So do 
Thou comfort us, O Father, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 15, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations and a protocol were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2082) relating to 
certain inspections and investigations in 
coal mines for the purpose of obtaining 
information relating to health and safety 
conditions, accidents, and occupational 
diseases therein, and for other purposes; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Smirn of West 
Virginia, Mr. Somers of New York, and 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT Were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3252) to 
make emergency provision for certain ac- 
tivities of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and for other purposes, 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. BLAND, Mr. RAM- 
SPECK, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CULKIN, and 
Mr. OLIVER were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference, 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3735) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Cannon of Missouri, Mr. Tarver, Mr. 
Leavy, Mr. Terry, Mr. COLLINS, Mr. LAM- 
BERTSON, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. PLUMLEY 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference, 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 8, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That there be printed 
10,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 35, current session, entitled “Investiga- 
tion of Concentration of Economic Power,” 
of which 5,000 copies shall be for the use of 
the Senate document room and 5,000 copies 
for the use of the House document room. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 24, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2, of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Represent- 
atives be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed for its use not to 
exceed 1,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before a subcommittee of said committee 
on the bill (H. R. 2788) entitled Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill for 1942.” 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
former officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the earth- 
quake which occurred at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, on March 31, 1931,” approved January 
21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; 

H. R. 3160, An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former personnel 
of the United States Navy and United States 
Marine Corps for the value of personal effects 
destroyed as a result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938,” 
approved June 19, 1939; 

H. R. 3786. An act to increase the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pulaski's 
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Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski. 


FORMER SENATOR SCHWELLENBACH 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, a day 
or two ago it was my privilege to have 
lunch with a former colleague of ours, 
Senator Burke, of Nebraska. We were 
discussing the Senate, and some of those 
who had been Members of the Senate. 
He showed me a letter from our former 
colleague, Senator Schwellenbach, in 
which he stated that by the Ist day of 
April he would have brought up to date 
his court docket, which was more than a 
year behind when he assumed the office 
of judge on the Ist of January. Due to 
the fact that all of us were very fond of 
Senator Schwellenbach, I thought some 
notice should be taken of this matter on 
the floor of the Senate. That is the rea- 
son why I make these remarks. 

INSPECTION AND INVESTIGATIONS IN 

COAL MINES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2082) re- 
lating to certain inspections and investi- 
gations in coal mines for the purpose of 
obtaining information relating to health 
and safety conditions, accidents, and oc- 
cupational diseases therein, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendment, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. THomas of 
Utah, Mr. KILGORE, and Mr. Davis con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3252) to make emergency provision for 
certain activities of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. RADCLIFFE, 
Mr. Overton, and Mr. VANDENBERG con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to divisions 
of awards of certain quantity contracts for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and accessories there- 
for entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND 
GRANTS (S. DOC. NO. 48) 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of judicial 
proceedings concerning title to certain 
Northern Pacific Railroad land grants, to- 
gether with a proposed stipulation for the 
settlement of the controversy (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to be 
printed. 


EVERETT A. ALDEN AND OTHERS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Everett A. Alden, 
Robert Bruce, Edgar C. Faris, Jr., Kathryn 
W. Ross, Charles L. Rust, and Frederick O, 
Wright (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 


LEGISLATION BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
OF ST. CROIX, V. I. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of certain legislation enacted by the 
Municipal Council of St. Croix, V. I. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 508 (d) of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act so as to permit the De- 
partment of Agriculture to effect a substan- 
tial saving in the administration of the Fed- 
eral crop-insurance program (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


LANDS OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
FACILITY, DAYTON, OHIO 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Adminis- 
trator to transfer by quitclaim deed title in 
certain lands of Veterans’ Administration 
Facility at Dayton, Ohio, to the county of 
Montgomery, Ohio, for highway-widening 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Finance, 


LANDS OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
FACILITY, ROANOKE, VA. 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of legis- 
lation to authorize the Administrator to 
transfer by quitclaim deed to the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. a small piece of land 
at Veterans’ Administration Facility, Ro- 
anoke, Va. (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Letters from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, lists 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of State (2), the Treasury (2), 
War, Justice (12), Interior (2), and Agri- 
culture, the Public Works Administration 
(Federal Works Agency), and the Social Se- 
curity Board (Federal Security Agency), not 
needed in the conduct of business and hav- 
ing no permanent value or historical interest, 
and requesting action looking toward their 
disposition (with accompanying papers); to 
a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition 
of Papers in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, ete., were laid before the 


Senate by the Vice President, or present- 
ed by Senators, and referred as indicated: 
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By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 10 


“Concurrent resolution relating to the impor- 
tation of livestock and agricultural prod- 
ucts from foreign countries into this 
country 
“Whereas livestock is the most important 

branch of our agricultural industry and a 

decisive factor in national defense, both with 

respect to adequate sustenance of our people 
and as a source of income to defray increas- 
ing Federal expenditures, and it is highly 
important that the country's livestock busi- 
ness enjoy whatever degree of prosperity 
may come from preserving the American 
market for American producers, a protection 
to which it is fairly and justly entitled; and 

“Whereas recent press dispatches from 

Washington inform that the United States 

Government proposes to purchase greatly in- 

creased supplies of livestock products from 

countries other than our own; and 
“Whereas American producers are abun- 
dantly able to meet American requirements: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 

of the State of Kansas (the Senate concurring 

therein), That we are unalterably opposed to 
the purchase or admission to this country 
of any livestock or agricultural commodities 
from other lands that compete with the crops 
and livestock produced in the United States, 
until and unless it is clearly apparent that 
the American producer is incapable of sup- 
plying home needs; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
presiding officers of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and to the 

Members of the Kansas congressional dele- 

gation in Congress.” 


Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Iowa; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 33 


“Whereas our Federal Government has rec- 
ognized the necessity of placing the control 
of the production, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion of many of our products under the super- 
vision of a Council of National Defense; and 

“Whereas there has been established a divi- 
sion of this Council of National Defense 
known as the Consumers’ Division; and 

“Whereas in a recent report of this Con- 
sumers’ Division a statement was made that 
recent increases in food costs were due mainly 
to a rise of 4 percent in meat prices, and 
advice was given in this same report that the 
consumers of this Nation would do well to 
look for cheaper cuts of meat and for meat 
substitutes and to secure available informa- 
tion on the preparation of well-balanced 
meatless meals; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, secretary of agriculture for the State of 
Iowa, has already very properly recognized 
that such statements from a Federal office 
will result in decreased consumption of Iowa 
farm products, and has, in a letter to Miss 
Harriet Elliott, Consumers’ Commissioner of 
the National Defense Council, voiced his ob- 
jections to such statements on the grounds 
that— 

“1. The total amount of meat in storage in 
the United States is 25 percent over the 
5-year average and 9 percent greater than 
the amount in storage on February 1, 1940; 

“2. Hogs are now selling for less than 79 
percent of parity and more than 1,000,000,000 
pounds of pork and pork products are in the 
various storage plants of the country; 

“3. During the last days of 1940 an article 
concerning a Washington release was printed 
in newspapers throughout the Corn Belt 
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which in effect assured the farmers that the 
defense program now being inaugurated, with 
all its new employment, would more than 
make up for the foreign market which the 
Corn Belt farmers have lost (we have lost a 
foreign market for 140,000,000 pounds of lard 
annually); 

“4. It is not with satisfaction that the Iowa 
farmer watches a Federal department in one 
year plow under crops and destroy livestock 
and in another advise increasing hog produc- 
tion at a time when stocks of pork and pork 
products in storage are abnormally high, and 
then hears of another Federal department 
suggesting meat substitutes and well-bal- 
anced meatless meals; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has recently enacted the lend-lease bill, which 
contains a provision whereby Great Britain 
could buy or borrow farm products as well as 
armaments: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Forty-ninth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa (the Senate concurring), That 
for the reasons stated in the preamble of this 
resolution the membership of the Council of 
National Defense, the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, and the Administrator 
of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion be respectfully requested to so coordi- 
nate their programs as they affect agriculture 
so that the farmers of the Nation will have 
adequate recognition of their problems and 
that surplus farm products will be more 
readily consumed by the consumers of this 
Nation and will be made available to the 
people of the democratic nations of Europe; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That all sections of the Council 
of National Defense be respectfully requested 
to consider the advisability of starting from 
the premise that the farmer is one of the 
most vital factors in our national-defense 
program and that the important place of 
agriculture in national defense be recognized; 
be it also further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States; 
the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Vice Presi- 
dent; the Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; the Honorable William 
G. Knudsen, Chairman of the Council of 
National Defense; the Honorable Milo Per- 
kins, Administrator of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation; and to the two 
United States Senators and the nine Con- 
gressmen who now represent Iowa in the 
National Congress.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 15 

“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, relative to taxes on incomes, 
gifts, and inheritances; and providing limi- 
tations on taxes so levied; and repealing the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“Whereas there is now pending in the cur- 
rent session of the Congress of the United 
States proposed legislation to repeal the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to taxes on 
incomes, gifts, and inheritances; and provid- 
ing for a limitation of taxes thereon; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Iowa 
are greatly interested in the passage of such 
Jegislation: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Iowa (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized as follows: 

“That application be and it is hereby made 
to the Congress of the United States to call 
a convention for the purpose of proposing the 
following article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 
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“ARTICLE 


“SECTION 1, The sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is 
hereby repealed. 

“Spec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration: Provided, That 
in no case shall the maximum rate of tax 
exceed 25 percent. 

“Sec, 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of death or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after or by way of gift, shall in no 
case exceed 25 percent. 

“Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect at 
midnight on the 31st day of December follow- 
ing the ratification of this article. Nothing 
contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States after said date to 
collect any tax on incomes for any period 
ending on or prior to said 31st day of Decem- 
ber laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect. 

“Src. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States to collect any 
tax on any devolution or transfer occurring 
prior to the taking effect of section 3, laid in 
accordance with the terms of any law then in 
effect; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide, as the mode of ratification, that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, 
and he hereby is, directed to send a duly cer- 
tified copy of this resolution to the Senate of 
the United States and one to the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States, and to each Iowa Member thereof.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 30 


“Concurrent resolution respectfully memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to consider and act upon proposed legisla- 
tion providing for an examination and 
survey of a ship canal connecting Lakes 
Michigan and Superior 


“Whereas there is now pending in the cur- 
rent session of the Congress of the United 
States a bill (H. R. 2490) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of War to make an ex- 
amination and survey for a ship canal con- 
necting Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, 
from Au Train Lake in Lake Superior to Little 
Bay de Noquet in Lake Michigan; and 

“Whereas a canal along this proposed route 
would shorten lake traffic between Lake Su- 


perior and ports on Lake Michigan by_ 


approximately 340 miles; and 

“Whereas because of the strategic impor- 
tance of iron, copper, and wheat which is 
shipped through the locks at the Soo to the 
manufacturing districts at Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and other points; and 

“Whereas the locks at the Soo and St. 
Marys River district, despite the precautions 
taken, are liable to attack by foes, which 
would cause a bottleneck at that point in 
case of sabotage by enemies of this country; 
and 

“Whereas a canal in this location would 
provide an all-American canal and locks, 
which is of utmost importance from the 
national-defense angle as it would provide 
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two outlets from Lake Superior: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature hereby respectfully memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to promptly 
consider and approve the proposed legislation 
aforesaid; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a suitable copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, United States Senators Prentiss M. 
Brown, and Arthur H. Vandenberg and the 
chairman of the Michigan delegation in the 
United States Congress. 

“Adopted by the senate on April 3, 1941. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
on April 9, 1941.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

“Whereas the changed conditions resulting 
from the development of the national-defense 
program and the construction or enlarge- 
ment of Army camps and cantonments has 
created serious problems of adjusting local 
governmental services to the new needs in 
the areas affected; and 

“Whereas the welfare of the State and of 
its local subdivisions requires that a long- 
range program for solution of these problems 
be developed; and 

“Whereas this is a condition Nation-wide 
in its extent, and one in which the Federal 
Government is vitally concerned and has 
great responsibility: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concurs), That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to establish a special commission 
to study, investigate, and analyze the prob- 
lems arising from these circumstances, and 
that the State of New York, because of the 
paramount interest of certain sections there- 
of, in these questions of accommodating gov- 
ernmental services to changed conditions, be 
represented upon any such commission es- 
tablished by the Congress,” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

“Resolutions memorializing Congress in favor 
of the bill restoring percentage wage dif- 
ferential for a leadingman and for a quar- 
terman at any navy yard 


“Resolved, That the Senate of Massachu- 
setts hereby urges the Congress of the United 
States to pass H. R. 3301, entitled ‘A bill 
restoring percentage wage differential for a 
leadingman and for a quarterman at any 
navy yard’: And be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officers of each branch 
of Congress, and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

“In senate, adopted April 10, 1941. 

“Tnvinec N. HAYDEN, 

[SEAL] “Clerk.” 


A resolution of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

“Resolutions in favor of the adoption of an 
adequate Federal antilynch law 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to enact, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to sign, an ade- 
quate antilynching law which would enlist 
the powers of the Federal Government in 
learning the identity of, and prosecuting, 
those participating in lynch mobs, those re- 
sponsible for inciting such mobs, and those 
local law-enforcement officers who remain 
lax or passive while a lynching is committed; 
and be it further 


1941 


“Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth forthwith transmit copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth, 

“In house or representatives, adopted, 
April 2, 1941. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

In senate adopted, in concurrence, April 

8, 1941. 
inc N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 


A resolution of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections: 


“Resolution in favor of the adoption of the 
Geyer anti-poll-tax bill, so-called 


“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to enact, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to sign, the Geyer 
anti-poll-tax bill, so-called, to the end that 
millions of citizens of the United States re- 
siding in several of our Southern States shall 
have restored to them their democratic right 
to vote; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth forthwith transmit copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, 
April 2, 1941. 


adopted, 


“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
8, 1941. 
“Irnvina N. Havnen, Clerk.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Texas; to the table: 


“Senate Resolution 84 


“Whereas the Democratic Party of Texas 
has just finished its most successful Jackson 
Day dinner fund raising campaign; and 

“Whereas Lt. Col. Myron G. Blalock, Texas 
national Democratic committeeman, has 
rendered long and useful service to the 
Democratic Party of Texas; and 

“Whereas Mrs. Clara Driscoll, national 
committeewoman, has been outstanding in 
her service to the Democratic Party; and 

“Whereas Hon. E. B. Germany, chairman 
of the State Democratic executive committee, 
has served the Democratic Party faithfully 
and well; and 

“Whereas it is the duty of said party lead- 
ers to raise funds and otherwise carry on 
business of the national Democratic commit- 
tee in Texas; and 

“Whereas in their wisdom they selected the 
Honorable George A. Butler, of Houston, as 
chairman of the Jackson Day committee of 
1941; and 

“Whereas Chairman Butler selected Dury 
Helm, as his assistant and the following as 
district chairmen of the several congressional 
districts: 

“H. H. Russell, New Boston; J. E. Wheat, 
Woodville, G. P. Birdwell, Tyler; George H. 
Willcox, Sherman; Dick Stout, Dallas; F. H. 
Harvey, Corsicana; A. (Neal) Tribble, Nava- 
sota; cochairman, Mrs. J. H. Hinds, Nacog- 
doches; William N. Bonner, Houston; Ben 
Inselman, Galveston; Mayor Tom Miller, 
Austin; Lee Lockwood, Waco; Raymond Buck, 
Fort Worth; Everett McCullough, Wichita 
Falls; Mrs. R. A. Thompson, Corpus Christi; 
J. C. Looney, Edinburg; W. L. Kerr, Pecos; 
J. T. Stimson, Abilene; W. L. Boyles, Panhan- 
dle; Tom Garrard, Tahoka; Gen. R. L. Bob- 
bitt, San Antonio; Sam McCollum, Brady; 
and 

“Whereas this group of Texas Democrats 
under the direction of said party leaders 
and Jackson Day Chairman Butler, ably as- 
sisted by county chairmen and other loyal 
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Democrats throughout the State of Texas, 
raised more money for the 1941 Jackson Day 
fund than any previous campaign in the his- 
tory of the Democratic Party and also held 
a most successful dinner in Houston on 
March 29, 1941, thereby welding party har- 
mony and good fellowship throughout Texas 
democracy: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Texas Forty-seventh Legislature now in reg- 
ular session, go on record as approving the 
outstanding achievement made by the here- 
inabove-named leaders of Texas democracy, 
and particularly do we congratulate the party 
on its selection of George A. Butler as chair- 
man of the Jackson Day committee, of Texas, 
for 1941; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the Honorable Edward J. Flynn, 
chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, the Honorable R. J. Reynolds, treas- 
urer of the National Democratic Committee, 
and also that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Texas and 
members of the Texas Democratic Party 
herein named.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Terri- 
tory of Hawail; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Resolution 66 


“Whereas the Honorable James Leslie Coke 
has on many occasions proved a credit to 
his profession and to the high office of chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas this native son of Hawaii by 
adoption, the Honorable James Leslie Coke, 
has had his brilliant career as a senator from 
the third senatorial district surpassed only 
by his distinguished and enviable record as 
one of Hawaii's foremost jurists and chief 
justice; and 

“Whereas the Honorable James Leslie Coke 
has expressed the desire to retire from public 
life and relinquish the honor conferred 
upon him by the President of the United 
States as chief justice of the Territory of 
Hawaii; and 

“Whereas by the retirement of the Hon- 
orable James Leslie Coke the Territory of 
Hawaii suffers a loss in no small measure: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii duly assembled in this Twenty- 
first Legislature, That we do by this means 
extend to the Honorable James Leslie Coke 
our heartiest and sincerest appreciation for 
his important role in making Hawaii a better 
and finer place in which to live; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we do hereby convey to 
the Honorable James Leslie Coke our heart- 
felt aloha and good wishes for a long, healthy, 
and happy life; and be it further 

“Resolved, That authenticated copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and to Hawaii's 
own son and foremost jurist, the Honorable 
Chief Justice James Leslie Coke.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawail; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
provide funds for schools, equipment, and 
teachers for the educational training of 
children of persons employed on national- 
defense projects in and about naval reser- 
vations and military posts 
“Whereas there has been an unprecedented 

activity in and near the naval reservations 

and military posts in Hawail in the building 
of housing facilities for the increased person- 
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nel necessary to the carrying on of the na- 
tional-defense program; and 

“Whereas accompanying said personnel of 
defense workers are their families, wives, and 
children, many of said children being of school 
age; and 

“Whereas the public-school facilities of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the vicinity of naval 
and military projects are now entirely inade- 
quate to cope with the responsibility of pro- 
viding these children with proper educational 
training; and 

“Whereas under the territorial school 
budget all available funds have been allotted 
and distributed to cover the educational needs 
of the Territory, so that there are no funds 
available for the emergency created as herein- 
above referred to: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-first 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawati (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States of America 
be, and it is hereby, respectfully requested to 
include within its national-defense program 
for the Territory of Hawaii such necessary ap- 
propriations as will provide educational facil- 
ities, school rooms, equipment, and teachers, 
so that proper and adequate schooling may be 
afforded the children of those employed in the 
defense-work program in and about the naval 
reservations and military posts; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Commissioner of 
Education, and the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 

A resolution of the Commercial Club, of 
Scotland, S. Dak., favoring the enactment of 
the bill (S. 831) to provide for the improve- 
ment and development of navigation, irriga- 
tion, and control of floods on the Missouri 
River and its tributaries, for the promotion 
of the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
John C. Foley Camp, United Spanish War 
Veterans, of Little Rock, Ark., Paul E. Melker, 
commander, praying for the suppression of 
strikes throughout the Nation in the present 
interest of national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Resolutions of the building and construc- 
tion trades, American Federation of Labor, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Building and 
Construction Trades Council, of Green Bay, 
Wis., pledging that there will be no stoppage 
of work because of jurisdictional disputes 
between any of the building and construc- 
tion trades on any building or construction 
project essential to the speedy and successful 
completion of the national-defense program; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Resolutions of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, of Meadville, Pa., and 
the building and construction trades depart- 
ment, of Green Bay, Wis., both affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, stating 
that, under employers who are recognized as 
being fair to organized labor, when any or all 
of the building- and construction-trades or- 
ganizations are unable to supply a full force 
of building-trades men to man defense proj- 
ects, every organization affiliated with such 
labor organizations agrees that a union em- 
ployer shall be privileged to employ others 
than members of the building and construc- 
tion trades affiliated with such labor unions 
until such time as the labor organizations so 
affiliated can replace nonunion men with 
members of their organizations, or until such 
nonunion men are requested to become 
members of the respective unions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution of the Missouri Old Age Pen- 
sion Society, adopted at St. Joseph, Mo., pray- 
ing for the enactment of House bill 4013, to 
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provide for old-age assistance, and so forth; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from Thomas J. Higgins, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
demonstrating against the United States con- 
voying vessels through belligerent zones; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
H. B. Roberts, M. D., of Highland Park, III., 
praying that the United States keep out of 
foreign war and have little to do with inter- 
national bankers; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The petition of several ministers of the 
gospel of Clearwater, Kans., praying that the 
United States open the belligerent blockade 
to Europe so as to supply food to Europeans 
under Mr. Hoover's plan, or some other effec- 
tive neutral supervision; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Hawail, Territory of Hawaii, 
favoring an appropriation to construct a 
highway from Hilo through the saddle be- 
tween Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa to the 
District of Kona, County of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on the Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Frederick 
and vicinity, in the State of Maryland, pray- 
ing for the enactment of the bill (S. 860) to 
provide for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 
United States and to provide for the suppres- 
sion of vice in the vicinity of military camps 
and naval establishments; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens, members of 
the Brotherhood Class, Grace M. E. Church, 
of Winfield, Kans., praying for the enactment 
of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the com- 
mon defense in relation to the sale of alco- 
holic liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States and to pro- 
vide for the suppression of vice in the vicinity 
of military camps and naval establishments; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Monte Gants, D. D. S., secretary-treasurer, 
Kansas State Board of Dental Examiners, 
Downs, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
the bill (S. 783) to amend the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, relative to dental 
surgeons, etc.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
AFFAIRS 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 702. A bill to increase the number of 
cadets allowed at the United States Military 
Academy from the District of Columbia; 
without amendment. 


AMENDMENT OF JOINT RESOLUTION AU- 
THORIZING FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 
IN NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Map! has 
asked me to report for him, from the 
Committee on Commerce—of which, 
however, I am not a member—House 
Joint Resolution 129, which has passed 
the House and has been ordered favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, It extends for a period of 
2 years or thereabouts a joint resolution 
pertaining to the property of the United 
States in connection with the world’s fair 
recently held in New York, and author- 
izes the transfer of certain of the prop- 
erty on hand to various departments of 
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the Government. There is no opposition 
to the joint resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Commerce Committee, I 
will state that the joint resolution was 
given consideration and unanimously or- 
dered reported. I have no objection to 
its consideration at this time if that is 
the desire of the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Map], from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, I report back with- 
out amendment the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 129) to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution authorizing 
Federal participation in the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939,” to provide for an 
extension in the life of the Commission, 
to authorize the transfer of property to 
other departments and branches of the 
Government without consideration, and 
for other purposes; and I submit a report 
(No. 182) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. REYNOLDS. As in executive ses- 
sion, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I report favorably certain nomina- 
tions, and I hope that I will be able to 
have them confirmed in executive session 
this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 

jection, the nominations will be received 
at this time, as in executive session; and 
the reports will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 
The nominations above referred to, re- 
ported favorably, as in executive session, 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
are as follows: 


Robert A. Lovett, of New York, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of War, under the provi- 
sions of law; 

John J. McCloy, of New York, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of War; 

Brig. Gen. Ebenezer Lattimore Compere, 
Adjutant General's Department, Arkansas 
National Guard, to be brigadier general, Adju- 
tant General’s Department, National Guard 
2 e United States, under the provisions 
of law; 

First Lt. Harry John Robertson, Veterinary 
Corps Reserve, to be first lieutenant, Veteri- 
nary Corps, Regular Army, under the provi- 
sions of law; 

First Lt. S. Kingdon Avery, Dental Corps 
Reserve, to be first lieutenant, Dental Corps, 
Regular Army, under the provisions of law; 

The nominations of sundry officers for ap- 
pointment, by transfer, in the Regular Army; 
and 


Sundry officers to be general officers for 
temporary appointment in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of law. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1342. A bill to provide for a 15-percent 

increase in compensation of postmasters and 
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other employees of the Postal Service; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

(Mr. McCARRAN also introduced Senate 
pill 1343, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1344. A bill to authorize employees of the 
United States to testify on behalf of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and employees of the 
District of Columbia to testify on behalf of the 
United States and of the District of Columbia 
without loss of salary or annual leave; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, for 
the War Department I introduce two bills 
for appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


By Mr, REYNOLDS: 

S. 1345. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain Government-owned lands in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to the Honolulu Plantation 
Co.; and 

S. 1346. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to convey to the Territory of Hawali cer- 
tain lands on the Island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1947. A bill for the relief of Louis J. 
Banderet; and 

S. 1348. A bill for the relief of J. M. Swin- 
ney; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1349. A bill to create and establish a 
Board of Funeral Directors and Embalmers for 
the District of Columbia and to prescribe its 
powers and duties; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1350. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
L. Bagby; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Harrison) ¢ 

S. 1351. A bill for the relief of the First 
National Bank, of Canton, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: 

§.1352, A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the claim of R. Brin- 
skelle and Charlie Melcher; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 1853. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
Kernan; to the Committee on Claims. 

§.1354. A bill to amend section ge of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, for 
the purpose of making its provisions appli- 
cable to prunes for canning produced in the 
States of Oregon and Washington west of 
the Cascade Mountains; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

S. 1355. A bill to authorize improvement of 
navigation facilities on the Santee, Congaree, 
and Cooper Rivers in the counties of Berke- 
ley, Clarendon, Calhoun, Richland, and 
Orangeburg, S. C., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr, CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 1856. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
eastern district of Missouri; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1357 (by request). A bill to make the 
workmen’s compensation laws of Alaska and 
Hawaii applicable to land and premises of 
the United States in such Territories; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

S. 1358 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 1 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
that funds allocated to Puerto Rico under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
may be expended for permanent rehabilita- 
tion, and for other purposes,” approved Feb- 
ruary 11, 1936; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, 
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By Mr. NYE: 
S. 1359. A bill for the relief of Frank L. 
Anders; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SUBSTITUTE POST OFFICE CLERKS, LET- 
TER CARRIERS, AND LABORERS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
which would fix the status of substitute 
post office clerks, substitute city letter 
carriers, and so forth, and fix their salary 
and compensation. As the bill will affect 
a great body of Federal employees in 
this country, I think it quite proper that 
it should be printed in the Recorp. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received, appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1343) relating to the clas- 
sification of substitute post office clerks 
and substitute city letter carriers in 
first- and second-class post offices, and 
substitute laborers in the Postal Service 
and Railway Mail Service, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective July 1, 
1941— 

(a) Substitute post-office clerks and sub- 
stitute city letter carriers in first- and sec- 
ond-class post offices shall be designated 
junior post-office clerks and junior city let- 
ter carriers. Junior post-office clerks and 
junior city letter carriers shall be divided 
into three grades, as follows: First grade, 
Salary, $1,600; second grade, salary, $1,700; 
third grade, salary, $1,800. Grade 1 shall 
include such employees who have rendered 
less than 1 year of service; grade 2 shall in- 
clude such employees who have rendered 
more than 1 year and less than 2 years of 
service; and grade 3 shall include such em- 
ployees who have rendered more than 2 
years of service and less than 3 years of 
service. Such employees who have rendered 
service in excess of 3 years shall be ap- 
pointed to the position of regular post-office 
clerk and regular city letter carrier, respec- 
tively. Junior post-office clerks and junior 
city letter carriers shall be promoted suc- 
cessively after 1 year’s satisfactory service in 
each grade to the next higher grade until 
they reach the third grade; and after 1 year's 
satisfactory service in the third grade, shall 
be appointed regular post-office clerks or 
regular city letter carriers, as the case may 
be. Junior post-office clerks and junior city 
letter carriers shall not be required to work 
more than 8 hours a day; and the 8 hours of 
service shall not extend over a longer period 
than 10 consecutive hours: Provided, That 
in cases of emergency, or if the needs of the 
service so require, junior post-office clerks 
and junior city letter carriers may be re- 
quired to work in excess of 8 hours per day, 
and for such overtime they shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half on the basis 
of the annual pay received by such em- 
ployees. Junior post-office clerks and junior 
city letter carriers shall be granted 15 days’ 
leave of absence, with pay, exclusive of Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays, each fiscal 
year, and sick leave, with pay, at the rate of 
10 days a year exclusive of Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays, to be cumulative. Upon 
appointment to a regular position they shall 
be given credit for the time served as junior 
post-office clerk or junior city letter carrier. 
All vacancies occurring in positions of regu- 
lar post-office clerks or regular city letter 
carriers shall be immediately filled by ap- 
pointment of the junior clerks or junior city 
letter carriers next in line for regular ap- 
pointment; and all additional appointments 
to the positions of regular post-office clerk 
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or regular city letter carrier shall be made 
in the same manner. 

(b) Substitute laborers in the Postal Serv- 
ice and Railway Mail Service shall be desig- 
nated junior laborers and be classified into 
three grades with compensation as follows: 
First grade, salary, $1,400; second grade, sal- 
ary, $1,500; third grade, salary, $1,600. Grade 
1 shall include such employees who have 
rendered less than 1 year of service, grade 2 
shall include such employees who have ren- 
dered more than 1 year and less than 2 years 
of service, and grade 3 shall include such em- 
ployees who have rendered more than 2 years 
of service and less than 3 years of service. 
Such employees who have rendered service 
in excess of 3 years shall be appointed to 
the position of regular laborer in the Postal 
Service or Railway Mail Service, respectively. 
Junior laborers shall be promoted successively 
after 1 year’s satisfactory service in each 
grade to the next higher grade until they 
reach the third grade; and after 1 year’s sat- 
isfactory service in the third grade, shall be 
appointed regular laborers in the Postal Serv- 
ice or the Railway Mail Service, as the case 
may be. Junior laborers. shall not be re- 
quired to work more than 8 hours a day and 
the 8 hours of service shall not extend over 
a longer period than 10 consecutive hours: 
Provided, That in cases of emergency, or 
if the needs of the Service so require, junior 
laborers may be required to work in excess 
of 8 hours per day, and for such overtime they 
shall be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half on the basis of the annual pay received 
by such employees. Junior laborers shall be 
granted 15 days’ leave of absence, with pay, 
exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days, each fiscal year, and sick leave, with 
pay, at the rate of 10 days a year exclusive of 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, to be cumu- 
lative. Upon appointment to a regular posi- 
tion they shall be given credit for the time 
served as junior laborer. All vacancies oc- 
curring in positions of regular laborer in the 
Postal Service or in the Railway Mail Service 
shall be immediately filled by appointment 
of the junior laborers next in line for regular 
appointment; and all additional appoint- 
ments to positions as such regular laborers 
shall be made in the same manner. 

(o) Junior post-office clerks and junior city 
letter carriers in first- and second-class post 
offices, and junior laborers in the Postal Serv- 
ice and Railway Mail Service, shall be granted 
compensatory time for all service performed 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays in the 
same manner that compensatory time for 
such service is granted to regular employees. 

(d) Any law, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, referring to substitute 
clerks in first- and second-class post offices 
or to substitute city letter carriers or to sub- 
stitute laborers in the Postal Service and 
Railway Mail Service, shall be held to refer 
to junior post-office clerk or junior city let- 
ter carrier or junior laborer, as the case may 
be. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. GEORGE, the Com- 
mittee on Finance was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 
1337) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Adkins, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENA- 
TOR SHEPPARD 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Fort Worth Star Telegram of 
Thursday, April 10, 1941, in tribute to the 
memory of the late Senator Morris Sheppard, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE FREDERIC WIL- 
LIAM WILE BY SENATOR WILLIS 


[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief tribute 
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to the memory of the late Frederic William 
Wile, written by him, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ICKES BEFORE 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, before the Jewish National 
Workers’ Alliance of America, at Chicago, III., 
on April 13, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


USE OF AMERICAN VESSELS FOR CON- 
VOYS—ADDRESS BY FORMER SENATOR 
HOLT 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by former Senator Rush D. Holt, on the 
use of American vessels for convoys, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY JAMES A. FARLEY AT OPEN- 
ING DINNER, 1941 CAMPAIGN, GREATER 
NEW YORK FUND 


[Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered on April 14, 1941, by Hon. James 
A. Farley at the opening dinner of the 1941 
Campaign for the Greater New York Fund, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY MINISTER OF NORWAY BE- 
FORE MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 


[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Wilhelm Morgenstierne, Min- 
ister of Norway to the United States, before 
the Minnesota Legislature at St. Paul, Minn., 
April 10, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY BERNARD H. RIDDER ON 
NAZI METHODS OF FINANCE 


[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a portion of an 
address delivered by Bernard H. Ridder, pub- 
lisher of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, before the member banks of the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District at Minneapolis, on 
March 8, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY PEARL S. BUCK BEFORE 
WRITERS’ COMMITTEE DINNER OF 
UNITED CHINA RELIEF 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Pearl S. Buck before the Writers’ 
Committee Dinner of United China Relief at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
March 26, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Routine 
morning business is closed, 


LETTER FROM HERBERT HOOVER ON 
FOOD FOR OCCUPIED EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, former 
President Herbert Hoover and the Na- 
tional Committee on Food for the Small 
Democracies continue to do all within 
their power to find a formula through 
which helpless and innocent noncom- 
batants in the small invaded democra- 
cies may be fed. 

Unless some solution is found without 
much further delay for the tragic plight 
of nearly 40,000,000 people residing in 
Belgium, Poland, Norway, and The 
Netherlands, millions of these people are 
likely to die. The situation in Belgium 
particularly is now most acute, 
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These small nations are Great Britain’s 
allies. They are her friends. They are 
our friends. Between 17,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 descendants of these peoples re- 
side in this country, and are good Amer- 
ican citizens. 

There has been much misrepresenta- 
tion regarding the Hoover plan for re- 
lieving these suffering peoples. Some 
of this misrepresentation has crept into 
the British press. It seems to me that 
Mr. Hoover very effectively met these 
misrepresentations in a letter he wrote 
to the editor of the London Times, which 
was printed in that publication on April 
16. Only parts of the letter were cabled 
back to the United States. Because the 
complete text of the letter to the London 
Times so clearly reveals the motives of 
this program, I have secured a copy of 
it, together with the writer’s consent to 
have it placed before the Senate of the 
United States. I ask that it be inserted 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


APRIL 12, 1941, 
The EDITOR THE TIMES, 
London. 

Sm: I have been informed of the content 
of a dispatch which appears in the Times of 
April 10. As it is a wholly inaccurate pres- 
entation of my views and purposes, I should 
like my old British friends who do not read 
the American press, and are therefore not 
aware of the facts, to have a word on the 
subject, They should know that these quo- 
tations are from a small but zealous group 
whose distortion of fact do the British cause 
daily harm. 

I have differed from part of one policy 
among many British policies, and it is one 
that particularly affects many Americans. 
That difference is in the question of food for 
the starving women, children, and unem- 
ployed men in the occupied democracies. An 
Englishman is not a traitor when he con- 
structively criticizes a policy of his Govern- 
ment, nor is it enmity to England for an 
American to express such a differing opinion. 

I start with two assumptions: First, that 

no Englishman wishes, any more than I wish, 
to let their former allies starve; and second, 
that there must be no military advantage to 
either side or no project could be accepted. 
Therefore every proposal of mine has been 
founded upon the requirement of a prior 
agreement with the Germans covering— 

(a) Cessation of all requisition of native 
food supplies; 

(b) Contribution of foodstuffs from Ger- 
man-controlled breadstuffs in amounts equiv- 
alent to the food already taken; 

(c) Imports through the blockade of soup 
kitchen supplies and special food for children; 

(d) Efficient neutral control. 

That such an agreement is not impossible 
is indicated by the fact that the Germans on 
February 26 last accepted these terms in re- 
spect to my proposal of an experiment in 
Belgium. They agreed to supply 25,000 tons 
of breadstuffs per month from their own 
sources. Such an arrangement decreases 
rather than increases their supplies. It does 
not support men working for Germany. 
Other parts of this proposal assured that 
neither food, ships, nor money now available 
to Britain were to be called upon. It is said 
in Britain that the Germans will not keep 
such an agreement. If that should prove so, 
the relief would stop instantly. The max- 
imum violation would be the seizure of all 
the imported stock of food in Belgium, Those 
stocks at any one time would not feed Ger- 
many for one day. Therefore it has no mili- 
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tary importance in prolonging the war or 
violating any real purpose of blockade. 

I have no wish to enter here the many 
reasons which impel an extremely large and 
growing number of Americans to favor these 
proposals, except one. Such an action would 
advance the British cause in America, 

I have no need, either, to discuss my per- 
sonal attitude toward the British people, 80 
incorrectly stated in the dispatch referred to; 
but my friends in England should know that 
quite to the contrary of those implications, 
I last year advocated aid to Britain with 
“tools of war” in six Nation-wide broadcasts 
and on innumerable other occasions, and that 
also included advocacy of the lend-lease bill 
so far as it was “short of war” (to use the 
President’s assurance) and so far as it was 
not a vehicle for abandonment of constitu- 
tional responsibilities of the Congress, Those 
reservations were not based on unfriendliness, 
but on the conviction that if the expressed 
purposes of this war are to be sustained, then 
those purposes must be maintained in our 
American domestic life. 

In America usually we do not take the 
trouble to reply to what we know as “smear” 
material. I would not do it now if I did not 
have so deep a feeling for the agonies of the 
British people, a feeling the roots of which 
lie deep in many years of personal contact 
and the memories of a joint association in 
winning the last war. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF AMERICAN VES- 
SELS FOR CONVOYS 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in 3 short 
weeks the convoy issue has grown until 
today it is the boiling issue of the hour. 
The voice of the people of America has 
been heard. No issue can become para- 
mount without the interest or appre- 
hension of the people. 

I have authoritative information that 
today in the White House there are 
thousands upon thousands of letters 
from the rank and file of the American 
people demanding to know what the 
President’s policy is on convoys and 
where the administration stands on this 
issue. 

Because of the word-twisting phrases 
of avoidance and indirection employed 
by the Executive and his spokesmen in 
the Congress, and because it is only a 
matter of plain honesty for the White 
House to give the people a frank state- 
ment in the matter, I addressed last 
night to the President a telegram which 
I now read to the Senate: 


PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

The people of America are aroused on the 
issue of convoys. The time has come for a 
frank, unequivocal, and complete statement 
from you on this vital matter. 

For several weeks word-twisting phrases of 
avoidance and indirection have been used to 
conceal rather than reveal the policy of the 
Chief Executive on the matter of convoys. 

Please review in your mind the events of the 
past several weeks. During the period when 
the administration was soliciting support of 
the people for the lease-lend bill the question 
of convoys came up, and you stated that con- 
voys means shooting, and shooting means war, 
thereby implying to the people that you were 
opposed to convoys. 

Your Secretary of the Navy expressed his 
opposition to convoys in public testimony be- 
fore the House and Senate committees at their 
hearings on the lease-lend bill, but added 
that he would change his mind in favor of 
convoys if you gave the word. 

During the first week of April reliable news- 
Papers reported that Secretary Knox was in 
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favor of convoys. When queried by the press 
as to whether he had, in fact, changed his 
mind, he replied, “I have no comment.” Thus 
the American people were not enlightened. 

Then the Associated Press reported your 
statement to legislative leaders that sugges- 
tions for convoys were “too absurd to talk 
about at this time.” 

The next step was a New York Times re- 
port of conferences between British and 
American naval representatives to determine 
how a joint convoy system could be operated. 
The Christian Science Monitor and other 
leading papers reported that detailed plans 
for the use of convoys had already been drawn 
up and submitted to you. 

During this time you, Members of the Sen- 
ate and House, and I were receiving thousands 
of letters from the American people seeking 
definite assurance that the Navy was not going 
to convoy. 

Then the chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee sounded the note for 
convoys. 

Then you in a press conference admitted 
that the plan for convoys was under consid- 
eration. 

Then your spokesman, Representative Son 
Broom, chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, issued a public statement denying the 
right of the Congress to prohibit convoys and 
asserting that you and you alone had the 
unrestricted authority in the matter. 

Then your White House Secretary, Mr. 
Stephen Early, said that you were very much 
amused at newspaper reports that American 
ships would be convoying. 

During this time the American people in 
increasing numbers were continuing to write 
to Washington for information as to your 
policy on convoys. 

Then in your latest press conference you 
stated that on the convoy question more non- 
sense was being written and more statements 
made by people who did not know a hill of 
beans about it than you had ever seen before. 
You stated that you knew more about it than 
the writers and orators, but that you were not 
talking about it. Thus again the American 
people were left unenlightened because you 
did not care to discuss the subject. 

Yesterday reports persisted that the Navy 
is already being used to escort merchant 
vessels carrying war materials to belligerents. 
This morning your Secretary of the Navy 
said that there was not a syllable of truth 
in the report, Later this morning your 
White House Secretary, Mr. Stephen Early, 
branded the report as a deliberate He, and 
still, regardless of these conflicting reports, 
you are silent in the face of the people’s 
justified desire for direct, complete informa- 
tion from you. 

On different days of the past 8 weeks you 
have alternately advised the people that the 
suggestion of convoys was too absurd to talk 
about, that a plan for convoys was under 
consideration, and, finally, that you know 
more about the subject than anyone else 
but do not care to discuss it. 

Is not this issue of vital concern to the 
millions of American people? Have you not 
stated that convoys mean shooting and 
shooting means war for this country? Are 
not the people entitled to frank and honest 
dealing on this vital issue? Is this the kind 
of maneuvering that builds up the faith of 
the people in their Government? 

I recall to your memory your statement 
made to the American people over a Nation- 
wide radio broadcast in which you said to 
them, “You are, I believe, the most en- 
lightened and the best informed people in 
all the world at this moment. You are sub- 
jected to no censorship of the news, and 
I want to add that your Government has no 
information which it has any thought of 
withholding from you.” 

In this hour when the men and women of 
the United States are asking for a staternent 
from you, their national leader, in this hour 
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when it is imperative in the national inter- 
est that the people be enlightened, and in- 
formed on the vital issue of convoys, which 
holds in the balance the question of our 
involvement in the war, I respectfully urge 
that you give me at this time a frank, in- 
formative, and unequivocal statement of your 
Position on the issue of convoys. 

I further ask for direct replies to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. At any time during the past several 
weeks have United States aircraft or naval 
vessels or Coast Guard cutters been used to 
convoy, escort, or otherwise used in con- 
junction with merchant vessels carrying goods 
to belligerent countries? 

2. Are any such aircraft or vessels now be- 
ing so employed? 

3. Is there contemplation of such use of 
such aircraft or vessels in the near future? 

4. What instructions have been given to 
the officers of any such aircraft or vessels 
with regard to action in the event that any 
of these merchant vessels carrying goods to 
belligerents are attacked? 

A few weeks ago on another matter of 
importance to the people you were asked for a 
statement of your position and you replied 
to me in a letter marked “personal and con- 
fidential.” I emphasize at this time that 
this is an issue vital to the people of America 
on which they are entitled to information, 
and I therefore respectfully request that your 
reply be of such a nature that I may give 
the people the assurance which they are 
entitled to. 

CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator. 
APRIL 17, 1941. 


Mr. President, you will recall that more 
than 2 weeks ago I addressed a telegram 
to Secretary Knox, calling upon him to 
state frankly to the people his policy re- 
garding convoys, in view of his reported 
change of heart. The day after I sent 
the telegram to him, he was interviewed 
by the press as to whether the reports 
were true, and he replied: 


I have no comment, 


I advise the Senate at this time that 
to date Mr. Knox has given no reply to 
that telegram, and the people are still in 
ignorance on a matter for which they 
have a justified thirst for knowledge. 

On March 31 I introduced a joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 62) to prohibit con- 
voys. Later on that day, a man who has 
close contacts with the Government came 
to my office and asked me if I would be 
surprised to learn that United States con- 
voys were already being employed. Ire- 
plied that I could not believe that the 
President would for a moment permit this 
practice, in view of his statement that: 

Convoys mean shooting and shooting means 
war. 


This man left my office, and from then 
on I receive a series of persistent reports 
that convoys were being employed. 

A few days ago Admiral Land, Chief 
of the Maritime Commission, came out in 
favor of convoys. Only yesterday, a Gov- 
ernment investigator, well known to me, 
advised that he had information from 
within the Maritime Commission that 
convoys are being secretly employed at 
this time. 

Why is it that the President has been 
unusually uninformative, in the face of 
the public demand for information, in the 
face of reports of reliable and reputable 
members of the press that plans had been 
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drawn up for a joint enterprise of con- 
voys between the United States and Great 
Britain; in the face of the report in 
Secretary Knox’s own newspaper, the 
Chicago Daily News, made several weeks 
ago, that a plan for convoys was in the 
offing, although nobody, least of all the 
President, is saying so openly, in the face 
of the President’s statement that he 
knows more about convoys than most 
others in the country, but that he 
was not going to tell the people about it; 
in the face of persistent reports that the 
Navy is already being used to convoy 
merchant vessels carrying war goods to 
belligerents? 

Mr. President, these persistent rumors 
have come to me repeatedly in the past 
few days from various sources, and yes- 
terday I received a letter, the contents of 
which I feel forced, as a public duty, to 
bring to the American people, and to the 
Congress. It comes from the Atlantic 
Seaboard, and reads as follows: 

APRIL 15. 

My Dran Senator Topey: I know you are 
against convoying by our Navy. Some in- 
formation has come to me which has shocked 
me. I think I should pass it on to you. 

A young relative is in the Navy. He has 
been at sea on service. He was taken ill and 
put ashore in order to go to a hospital. I 
cannot tell you the name of the port. In 
fact I should not write this at all, but I 
think you should know. 

He tells me that the United States Navy 
has been convoying ships for about 1 month. 
His ship was one of the convoys. If I tell 
you the name of the ship or the lad’s name 
I would perhaps get him in trouble. He has 
peen worried and thinks someone should 

ow. 

He says that they in the service know that 
the President’s delay on the subject of con- 
voying—the “put off” as he expresses it, is 
because it is secretly going on. 

I trust you to use this information as you 
oar and only wish I could have given more 

e . 


There, Mr. President, is a sincere, fair, 
frank statement through this relative, 
the testimony of a United States naval 
man, who is now in the hospital, and has 
been for a month on a ship which was 
part of an American convoy. Yet the 
President of the United States calls the 
suggestion that convoys are being used 
absurd, and laughs it off; and the Amer- 
ican public, asking for information, are 
turned down cold. What price democ- 
racy? What has become of it in this 
country? 

Because this naval man has had the 
courage and honesty to report a situa- 
tion which holds in the balance the lives 
of millions of Americans, and because a 
revelation of the name of his relative 
who wrote this letter would, in all likeli- 
hood, lead to a revelation of this young 
man’s identity, with the possibility of 
prejudice to his position in the Navy, I 
am keeping faith with the woman who 
wrote the letter by eliminating her name 
and address from the letter. If a com- 
mittee of the Senate desires to hold hear- 
ings to investigate this matter, and will 
give assurances that this man’s iden- 
tity will not become known to his su- 
periors, I shall be very glad, under such 
an arrangement, to turn the letter over 
to the committee or to make it available 
to them, 
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Mr. President, this morning I received 
from a Pennsylvania businessman a let- 
ter marked “Confidential.” It reads as 
follows: 

APRIL 16, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Have read with much interest 
where Senator BARKLEY took you to task for 
intimating the President was going to have 
the Navy do convoy duty without the 
knowledge of the people and Congress of this 
country. 

Your suspicion that Roosevelt would slyly 
order convoy of British vessels with our 
Navy is not a myth but a fact. A young 
lady from one of the smaller towns near 
Philadelphia was hurriedly called to New 
York City by her fiance so he could see her 
before the ship sailed. This man is an en- 
sign in the United States Navy, and he told 
the young lady to come to New York at once 
as his ship left at a certain time this week, 
and that his ship was ordered out on convoy 
duty. 


Mr. President, it is a serious thing 
when the responsible officials of our 
Government, including our national 
leader, remain uninformative on this 
matter, which is so pregnant with dan- 
ger to millions of American people. It 
is a danger to the American people when 
the convoy plans are drawn up in secret 
and there are hidden maneuverings to 
conceal from the people actions which 
are of such grave importance to the 
people. It is an incredible attitude for 
the President to laugh in the face of the 
people’s justified request for informa- 
tion—for him to say, in the first in- 
Stance, that convoys mean shooting 
and shooting means war, and in the sec- 
ond instance that the subject is too 
ridiculous for him to talk about—and in 
the third instance that he knows more 
about the subject than the rest of the 
people but does not choose to enlighten 
them. 

Mr, President, press conferences are 
held, I believe, on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week, I hold in my hand a copy of 
the New York Herald Tribune, the issue 
of Thursday, April 17, and therein ap- 
pears an article by Mark Suilivan, than 
whom there is no newspaper correspond- 
ent or writer more esteemed or trusted 
in the United States of America. Mark 
Sullivan, writing under his own name, 
made the feature of his article yesterday 
morning the press conference of the 
President held last Tuesday, and I shall 
read a portion of it. A question was 
asked the President which had nothing 
to do with the subject I have been dis- 
cussing. Mark Sullivan’s article then 
proceeds: 

That question was meant, by allegory, to 
bring up the subject of use of our naval 
power to protect British cargo ships carrying 
supplies from us, in short, the question of 
convoy. This is a subject which Mr. Roose- 
velt does not like. Whenever it was brought 
up in this press conference, as it was in sev- 
eral forms, Mr. Roosevelt bridled. On this 
subject he said there has been more non- 
sense, more printer’s ink wasted, more ora- 
tory by people who don’t know a hill of beans 
about it than on any other subject in modern 
times. Having thus designated comprehen- 
sive ignorance as the state of others who 
speak on the subject, Mr. Roosevelt reassured 
us by saying that he knows something about 
the subject. While we were reassured by this, 
we were not enlightened in detail, for Mr. 
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Roosevelt said he did not care to discuss the 
subject. 

From this momentary interlude of irrita- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt was brought back to his 
high enjoyment of the occasion by one who 
asked whether he was going to take a sched- 
uled trip to Warm Springs, Ga. 


I quote that testimony from Mark Sul- 
livan, bringing us a word picture of the 
press conference held last Tuesday, at 
which Mr. Sullivan says when the ques- 
tion of convoys was brought up, the 
President bridled, and irritation was 
manifest in the President’s voice and 
manner. Why? Is it remarkable that 
on a question of such supreme impor- 
tance the people want to know what is 
going on today? Their lives, their prop- 
erty, the lifeblood of their children is at 
stake in this matter. The President has 
said that “convoys mean war.” Then 
why should not the people ask about 
these things, and why should the leader 
of this country, chosen in the last election 
for a third term, bridle up and become 
irritable because people ask him what the 
administration has been doing about con- 
voys? A classic statement which I have 
hidden in my heart is— 


The truth will bear the test. 


So I say to the Senate of the United 
States, and to the President, and to the 
people of this country, “Let us have the 
truth wherever it leads us. Keep faith 
with the people who put you there, Mr. 
President, and who put us here in the 
Senate.” Let us measure up to their 
great trust in us, a trust that we shall 
keep faith with them and keep them out 
of war and in the paths of peace, if it is 
humanly possible, and that we will not 
resort secretly, if you please, to a policy 
of convoys, the use of which was con- 
firmed by the eloquent testimony of this 
boy who is now in the hospital and who 
was on a warship which was engaged in 
convoy work a month, which the Presi- 
dent says will mean war. 

Convoys mean shooting, 
means war. 


Mr. President, I now read, because 
it is so good, from the first page of the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of 
April 17, printed in a box and signed by 
Eleanor Patterson, a summation, in my 
judgment, of this situation and of the 
justice of my request. She writes as 
follows: 

1. We believe that escorting munition- 
laden belligerent merchant ships on the high 
seas, regardless of legal technicalities which 
might be used to define the act otherwise, 
is the same as operating a convoy. 

2. We believe convoys mean war. For what 
purpose could our naval vessels convoy mer- 
chant ships except to repel attack? 

3. We believe that acts so full of mean- 
ing as these alleged, therefore, ought not to 
be committed secretly by the United States 
Government, but ought to be known to the 
people who must bear the consequences. 

4. If we believed otherwise we would have 
to say that this country is no longer.a de- 
mocracy in which the people are superior 
to the Government. 


Would that those words could be 
blazoned across this country, north, 
south, east, and west, and graven in the 
hearts of every Member of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
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United States and of the President and 
his Cabinet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp im- 
mediately following my remarks of to- 
day a few documents bearing on the sub- 
ject of convoys. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Anton J. Hava, 
Nashua, N. H., April 11, 1941. 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, Esq., 
United States Sonate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Tosry: During my recent trip 
through Maine I was glad to learn from the 
dailies there of your encouraging stand 
against entry into the war by this country. 

While I am strongly in favor of helping 
England, I am strongly opposed to weakening 
our own country and especially to sending 
our men to fight on foreign soil. 

It seems plainly ridiculous for us to try to 
tell the rest of the world how to behave. Is 
it not in the very nature of this country, in 
which all nationalities live and work toward 
a common goal, to keep out of the quarrels 
between other countries? Was not this coun- 
try born because the people wanted to get 
away from the ever-brewing dissentions of 
foreign leaders? 

We have the means to build this country 
strong against all assaults and see to it that 
out own foundations remain sound. It is far 
better to show other nations that liberty, 
strength, and peace can go together than 
leave our own back yard, force our views on 
others, and come back home finding some- 
body else in the back yard like misery, bank- 
ruptcy, Joe Stalin, or the Japs. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTON J, HAUG. 


TEMPLETON, Iowa, April 13, 1941. 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I listened to a rebroadcast of a 
discussion on convoying of ships to England, 
and I admire your courage for holding your 
own. 

Sometime ago I heard Henry A. WALLACE 
talk to a group of foreigners, I believe, by 
radio, and it seemed like he said we must do 
it. Now, it would be all right if we would go 
back into the record of 1917. I saw a copy of 
his questionnaire he made out at that time. 
He claimed for dependency of a wife and 
baby, and also for agriculture. I understand 
he was placed in third and fourth class for 
those reasons. It seems at that time he 
wasn't so hot to go to war. 

I fear Mr. Warrace is being misled by the 
warmongers and false foreigners. I am sorry 
this is happening from our Iowa man, because 
I don't like any bloodshed this time and not 
gaining anything. Some of our men are still 
suffering from the last war. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
* BERNARD HerrHorr. 


CHANNEL MINING Co., 
San Francisco, April 13, 1941, 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to personally plead that 
you will continue to do all in your power to 
prevent the entry of the United States into 
the European conflict. Also that you will 
continue to extend every effort to prevent the 
use of the United States Navy to convoy 
British shipping, or the use of American 
ships in European or African waters. 

As a member of the Officers’ Reserve 
for over 12 years I have been an ardent stu- 
dent of military science and tactics, includ- 
ing all that has been known about modern 
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mechanized warfare, and I agree closely 
with the views of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
in his recent testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

I firmly believe that the United States aid 
will not only prove to be futile but will also 
serve to weaken considerably our own na- 
tional-defense effort instead of strengthening 
it as claimed. I also believe that no combi- 
nation of allied nations can check the ad- 
vance of the Axis forces in the Balkans, Asia 
Minor, or Africa. 

I see no serious set-back for the German 
forces until after they have taken all of 
Africa, Asia Minor, and possibly European 
Russia. Any attempt on our part to check 
this advance beyond the bounds of the West- 
ern Hemisphere will not only end in a hu- 
miliating failure but the final result might 
easily end in disaster for us. 

Why must we take this unnecessary haz- 
ardous step and contribute to our own inse- 
curity? 

Respectfully yours, 
Wayne Fox, 
First Lieutenant, Ordnance Reserve. 
Newport, R. I., April 16, 1941. 
Senator ToBEY, of New Hampshire, 
Senate Office Building: 

Heartily congratulate you upon your bill 
prohibiting convoying or escorting our ships. 
Opening the Red Sea to American shipping is 
a direct invitation to attack on our merchant- 
men and, in my opinion, was done deliber- 
ately to involve us in active participation of 
the war. The citizens realize this and are 
duly outraged. 

Mrs. PAUL FITZSIMONS. 


MIDDLEFIELD, Mass., April 15, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to say to you that I ap- 
prove of your resolution against convoys. 
President Roosevelt was not reelected to put 
us into war; it was his promise to keep us 
out that got the votes. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. M. C. STERNAGLE. 


Union Grove, Wis., April 12, 1941. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
courageous stand on the people’s platform. 
America has been duped enough. If we fol- 
lowed the advice of one of your opponents 
on tonight’s program, we might just as well 
ask for restoration of colonial status under 
Britain. 

Some day some true American will arise 
from the rank and file of Americans who 
will advocate a policy of all-out aid for 
America regardless of other nations. This 
America will fear no nation or combina- 
tion of nations, for it will be spiritually, 
morally, and militarily unconquerable. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBER LEINBERGER. 
JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y., 
April 14, 1941. 

Dran SENATOR: Keep up your good fight 
against using convoys. You are right: Our 
people want peace, and by using convoys 
there is no surer way to involve us in the 
foreign mess. 


HELEN TREYBAL, 


ELIZABETH, PA., April 16, 1941. 
United States Senator TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations for your able 
and effective opposition to the warmonger- 
ing Colonel Breckenridge on the Peoples’ 
Platform of April 12, 1941. 

You were 100-percent right in stating that 
the same type of men as now represented by 
Breckenridge made suckers of those who 
served in the war of 1917-18. I say this, ag 
one who fought in that war and I know that 
the majority of us who did also think so. 
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You may feel certain that the great ma- 
jority of the American people, even if it is 
difficult to get them to express their op- 
position in letters to their Representatives, 
support you and the others attempting to 
prevent this blundering deceitful adminis- 
tration from involving us in war. Many, 
and they are neither Communists nor 
Fascists, are convinced that Mr. Roosevelt has 
“sold the United States down the river.” 

Sincerely, 
W. J. KELLY. 


New Tonk, N. T., April 17, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: This is to inform you that I 
am completely in accord with your resolution 
against the use of United States naval ves- 
sels for convoy purposes. It is manifest that 
the use of our naval vessels as convoys will 
be the last step on the road to war and will 
lead inevitably to war. As less than 20 per- 
cent of the American people are willing that 
this Nation should enter the European war, 
it is evident that those who love England 
or who hate Hitler more than they love the 
United States of America desire to bring 
about the sinking of American convoys sO 
as to create a war sentiment in this coun- 
try. You deserve the thanks of the Ameri- 
can people for doing everything in your 
power to prevent convoys. 

I am writing to the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee asking that the 
committee act favorably upon your resolu- 
tion. 

Yours very truly, y 
Jay F. TIFFANY. 


TILTON, N. H., April 23. 

Dran Senator Topey: I listened to you 
over the radio last night and it does seem 
that 90 percent of the American people are 
half asleep to allow the warmongers to push 
us into another European war, which means 
ruination to our country. 

I am so disappointed in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. I sincerely hope the people will awake 
before it is too late. The American people 
are very tolerant, but if the warmongers push 
us into this war, I tremble to think of what 
will happen here in the United States of 
America, I pray to God that you, Senators 
WHEELER, WALSH, Nye, and all others, who 
are fighting the warmongers will be success- 


ful. 
ALBERT G. MAISS. 


Cuicaco, ILL., April 14, 1941. 
Hon. Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY. 

Dear SENATOR: I am heartily in favor of 
your anticonvoy resolution. We were prom- 
ised by both candidates that our beloved 
country was to be kept out of war. The 
various bills passed recently were supposed 
to keep us out of war. The people have had 
no chance to vote on war—if they did they 
would say “No war.” 

We accepted these bills and promises in 
good faith and convoys are just one more 
step nearer the brink. The mass meetings 
for nonintervention are overflowing and great 
crowds, with upraised hands, vow to let no 
day go by without doing something to keep 
us out of war. I wish our leaders in Wash- 
ington were as desperately in earnest. We 
are not in favor of fighting other people's 
battles. Our sons have no stomach to go 
out killing for Great Britain or anyone else. 

Push your anticonvoy bili and God bless 
you. 


Very sincerely, 
Sanie M. TURNER, 


BERKELEY, Cauir., April 10, 1941. 
Dear SENATOR ToBEY: We are in full accord 
with your bill to prohibit use of United States 
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naval and merchant vessels to conyoy or 
transport materials to belligerent nations. 
We think, too, this offers our representa- 
tives the chance to prove their sincerity in 
wanting to keep us out of war. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. BUSH, 


RICHMOND HILL, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 
April 16, 1941, 
The Honorable CHARLES W. TOBEY, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have been listening to your 
radio broadcast, and as an American-born 
citizen I wish to endorse 100 percent the 
valiant fight you are making against our be- 
coming involved in European entanglements 
by convoying British ships or ships of any 
nation by the United States Navy into the war 
zone. 

Iam not pro-British or German. I am 100 
percent pro-American, and as such I am 
willing to give my life in defense of my 
country, these United States of America, 
against invasion of my home by any foreign 
power, but I will not put one foot on foreign 
soil to fight for the British or any other 
nation, 

I do not believe that the British are fighting 
our battle or anyone's battle. This country 
has never had to call upon anyone for aid in 
time of war in the past, or do I believe they 
will ever have to call upon any foreign power 
for aid in the future. 

In closing may I wish you all the success 
possible in keeping this country out of war? 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep J. Hara. 


GLENMONT, N. L., April 16, 1941. 
Hon. Cuartes W. Tonxx, Senator, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: My family and I listened with 
great interest to Lyman Bryson’s round table 
this past Saturday evening. We heartily ap- 
plaud your arguments against the convoying 
of arms, food, etc, into danger zones by 
American ships. 

We believe the American people, above all 
else, do not want to take part in this war and 
see American blood shed. 

We do not believe Britain is fighting our 
war. Even a superficial survey of European 
history is sufficient to disillusion the most 
naive of idealists from believing in the un- 
selfishness of any European nation. 

We believe one of the blessings of America 
to be the absence here of a long history of 
wars, injustices, and petty jealousies, which 
keep Europe in a constant state of distrust 
and desire for revenge. 

If we enter this present war openly or by 
deliberately putting our men and ships in a 
position where they are sure to draw the fire 
of Nazi submarines and planes, we are inject- 
ing ourselves into this vengeful circle of Euro- 
pean hates and fears. We will have associ- 
ated ourselves so obviously with one side that 
we will have earned for ourselves the eternal 
enmity and distrust of the other side, and, 
furthermore, we will have lost our independ- 
ence of action, of thought, and of foreign 
policy. We will henceforth be forced to sub- 
ject our foreign policy to the approval of our 
European allies. 

We think our Government should suggest 
to Britain that she turn over to us for the 
duration of the war her overseas commercial 
trade and so release some 9,000,000 tons of 
British shipping, which could then transport 
war goods from the United States to Britain 
and her allies. The warmongers would then 
be given no opportunity to sieze upon un- 
friendly incidents with which to inflame 
American opinion to the point of war. 

We know you will use all the influence at 
your command to fight any proposal to place 
American men and ships in a position con- 
ducive to war. 

Very sincerely. 
WirpeEMAN 
(and family). 
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FARMINGTON, CONN., April 13, 1941. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I have to hope that 
you will see this letter and pause. 

America must not become engaged in the 
war in Europe. Mr, President, on that sub- 
ject you have made some solemn pledges. I 
must remind you of them. The world has 
seen enough broken pledges for one genera- 
tion. You are President of the United States. 
I must remind you of that. Even to con- 
sider convoying supplies to England, I beg 
to suggest, is to forget both. 

The war in Europe is not our war. It is 
undoubtedly true that we should take pre- 
cautions to prevent its consequences over- 
whelming us. But those precautions, by all 
means let them be strengthening ourselves 
with arms, with fortitude, with faith in our 
own works, with a will to demonstrate our 
own ideals, with unity within. 

Mr. President, at the moment we have no 
unity. There is abroad in America, as within 
me, despair at the indifference manifest to- 
ward sentiments like mine; despair at seem- 
ing disregard for American interests. Con- 
gress approved the lend-lease bill, but can 
we be sure that the vote truly reflected the 
will of the people? Even if it did, there is 
certainly no will for the kind of aid or acts 
that will cause our engagement in this Euro- 
pean war. Convoying does promise to engage 
us. So long as the administration's policy 
continues to hold this prospect we never 
shall have any unity. It outrages Americans 
like myself, and I am the son of a family 
on American soil 300 years. Patriots all. It 
helped start America. It fought to make it 
free, and I, for one, will join to preserve it a 
sovereign America, free and devoted to Ameri- 
can purposes. 

It is unfortunate that developments in 
this country have come to such a condition 
that a letter such as this is sent to the Presi- 
dent. I regret it. But that is because people 
like me have too long been weak in their 
protest or indifferent—have appeased too 
much those who talk aid to England but who 
want us in this war. Appeasement, however, 
can go just so far. At the present juncture 
I, at least, shall do all I reasonably can to see 
that this appeasement goes no further. 

Believe me, I say all this respectfully. 
Emotion overwhelms me, and I beg your 
pardon if I have been offensive. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT WHITTIER ROOT, 


FARMINGTON, CONN., April 13, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, of New Hampshire, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ToBEY: I have to send you a 
copy of a letter I just addressed to the Pres- 
ident. May I hope you will take account of 
the sentiments therein. 

Hopefully yours, 
HERBERT W. Roor. 


Fort Myers, FLA., 
April 13, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES TOBEY. 

Dear Sm: A Concord, N. H., Democrat, leav- 
ing tomorrow for a short stay at Daytona 
Beach before proceeding home, will you please 
accept my sincere congratulations on the 
stand you took against the lease-lend bill and 
similar measures. 

It is heartening to know that we have one 
man from New Hampshire in official Washing- 
ton who thinks more of America than he 
does of a foreign power and who believes, as 
millions of us do, that our first duty is to 
America—to spend the taxpayers’ money to 
wall this country with an arm of steel before 
we start giving it away to a country that 
controls one-quarter of the world, obtained 
by fair means and foul, principally foul. 

No, Senator, I am not a “red,” Nazi, Fascist, 
or foreign dupe, notwithstanding President 
Roosevelt and others of his ilk, and I resent the 
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aspersions in his recent radio speech belittling 
Americans because they honestly disagree 
with him. 

No sane man can object spending whatever 
sum necessary to fortify this country, but I do 
object to giving it to a country that already 
owes us $5,000,000,000 and after the last war 
called us shylocks, 

No, Senator, Great Britain is not fighting 
our battles; that remark has a familiar sound 
from World War days. She is fighting to 
protect that vast empire of hers; and if there 
is any fighting to be done, I, for one, prefer 
to have our boys fight it here, and then we 
will at least all know what it is all about. 
I believe most American mothers will agree 
with me there. To believe otherwise is a 
sign of fear and cowardice—that we are not 
big or strong enough to fight our own bat- 
tles. What a sickening thought; but that 
seems to be the propaganda flying about. 

Yours very truly, 
ALGERNON O. QUIMBY. 
FISHER Forestry & REALTY Co., 
Lyons Falls, N. F., April 14, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Topey: In common with 
thousands of other Americans, I was much 
interested in your radio-broadcast address on 
“Convoy.” You were right in quoting the 
President as saying that “convoy means 
shooting, and shooting means war.” Every 
move that the present administration has 
made is in the direction of war. I would be 
pleased if you would send me a few copies of 
your excellent address, 

Under the lease-lend bill the administra- 
tion could loan some of our destroyers and 
cruisers to Britain and have them manned 
with British crews and sail the British flag to 
act as convoy for our shipments. And this 
should not involve us in war. But for us to 
convoy or ship goods and supplies around 
Africa to the Red Sea, as decided on by the 
President, is fraught with much danger. 

With esteem, I am 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE LYON FISHER, 
Omro, Wis., April 14, 1941, 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Tosry: Wars are most 
keenly felt by those who had no share in 
causing them. I, a disabled veteran, would 
like to express my viewpoint and would be 
pleased to hear from you regarding these 
uncertain times. It is evident that some 
members of the administration are anxious 
for active participation in the bloody con- 
flict now devastating Europe and that pow- 
erful and vicious propaganda continues to 
circulate to force our entrance into this new 
war of other peoples. 

We must face the issue with sound Amer- 
ican thought. We were called Uncle Shy- 
lock the last time. Are we to be called “’old 
’em Yanks while we evacuate?” An empire 
at war, shielding its manhood. Australia 
and the Union of South Africa have no con- 
scription; Canada has conscription for only 
80 days, and then must have the consent 
of the individual before he can be sent over- 
seas; an empire saving its vast resources, 
with 15,000,000 square miles and a population 
over 500,000,000, draining the security and 
wealth of our Government, our homes, and 
cur way of life. What has become of our 
Americanism or common sense? Wars are 
not won by the foreign refugees who desert 
their country in face of battle, seek safety 
here, and then have the crust to tell us to 
stop Hitler while they themselves lack the 
guts to offer their body for the same service 
for which they would send some American 
to his death. 

We cannot forget the many sons and fa- 
thers now lying in foreign soil; their crosses 
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dot the “horizon” of futility. Our Govern- 
ment hospitals are filled with the maimed, 
the shell-shocked, the gassed, and the men- 
tally afflicted. These same men 24 years ago 
were the flower of American manhood, the 
same as our youth of today. The place for 
American manhood is on top of American 
soil, and not under foreign mud. 

My country and my Government mean too 
much to me for a fatal conclusion. Voice 
against the convoying of material by our 
Navy, and keep for us the peace which we 
still enjoy. 

Very truly yours, 
A. F. PAULASKY,. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April 14, 1941. 

Dear Senator: I have read the CONGRES- 
sIoNAL Record; I have heard your radio 
speeches; and, of course, I have read your 
resolution. I also have read in the Man- 
chester Union various letters relative to your 
activities. 

Senator, we are going to war. In fact, I 
believe we are now in the war. Whatever you 
say or do won’t change things much. The 
problem is too big for the men designated to 
handle the affairs of the world. 

Whatever happens, remember that there 
are a lot of fellows who served in France in 
the last war, and some of us who went into 
the army of occupation in Germany have 
known for a long time that this day of 
reckoning would take place. 

You are doing your duty, and it is a source 
of great pleasure for those who know you 
best to be assured that whatever position you 
have taken you have been guided by a 
conscience and an education that qualifies 
you to speak for the people of the State of 
New Hampshire. Your vote will be for a 
long time in the minority, but your char- 
acter will be forever with those of ambitions 
to serve all the people. 

You have my respect and the respect of a 
great majority of the people of this State; 
so please continue to tutor the people of this 
country with a view that you might awake 
& consciousness that is being shadowed by a 
promise of a life without work. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. MCCARTHY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 17, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senator From New Hampshire, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: My heartiest congratulations for 
your courage and statesmanship in your re- 
sistance to the use of our Navy for convoys 
of munitions to be made an excuse for the 
President to attack nations with whom we 
are at peace and which have given us no 
cause for war. 

You have 90 percent of the voters of this 
country with you in this, and also against a 
war on behalif of England, China, Greece, or 
the Eskimos. Yet how can we stop this 
madcap crusader, who throws insults daily 
at the warring nations, and is driving us into 
eventual bankruptcy and the dissolution of 
government under the Constitution. 

Brave and sane Americans like you form a 
rallying place to which those can repair, who 
will fight to keep the flag still flying of the 
United States our fathers brought to great- 
ness. 

The America First Committee serves a 
like purpose, and before long the present 
inarticulate masses will seek both for aid 
against the horror of plunging them into 
another European war, which, if successful, 
gains them nothing and leaves them im- 
poverished. 

If I can be of any service at any time, do 
call upon me, 

Yours admiringly, 
THOMAS RIDGWAY. 

P. S.—My great great grandfather fought 
in the Revolution, my father in the Civil 
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War, I in the Spanish War, and I have two 
sons in camps. I am not a German. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM SET-UP 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have been 
interested in the extraordinary situation 
which prevails here now, in which the 
Senate of the United States has nothing 
to do in probably one of the greatest 
emergencies that has ever occurred. I 
have always been interested in the fact 
that many of the things which we 
might be doing, the President of the 
United States seems to be doing on his 
own authority, or possibly under statutes 
we have passed. In some cases I think 
his action is entirely outside of any stat- 
utory authority. 

The majority leader last Tuesday said 
there was nothing before the Senate, and 
it is quite true there is nothing before 
the Senate, but it is also true that there 
is very little before the committees of 
the Senate. I am a member of three 
committees, the Finance Committee, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and I do not think the chairmen 
of those committees have called any 
meetings for the last 3 weeks. The Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
both of which have important subjects 
before them dealing with the defense 
program, have scarcely met since the 
convening of Congress. Before we met 
on January 3, recommendations had 
been made with regard to the entire cur- 
rency situation of the United States, 
Recommendations had been made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and by organizations all 
over the country for a change in the 
reserve requirements. I have introduced 
a bill dealing with that subject. I intro- 
duced another bill carrying out other 
recommendations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The committee has not met to 
consider any of those bills, and there 
seems to be no prospect that it will do so. 

I have tried to study exactly what the 
present defense set-up is under which 
the country today is operating. We were 
told that if the lease-lend bill should 
be passed, then we could concentrate 
the power, and we could go ahead with 
the defense program. It is very difficult 
to find out exactly what the present de- 
fense set-up is and, far from being con- 
centrated, it is becoming daily more 
complicated and diffused. 

Apparently the entire set-up now is a 
bureaucratic set-up within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President of the United 
States. The President is daily creating 
additional bureaus within the Executive 
Office—a kind of a superbureaucracy, 
having no connection with the existing 
agencies set up by Congress, and there is 
no specific authority from Congress to 
create them. I suppose the President, 
when he is given certain powers, may 
have someone in the Executive Office 
carry out those powers. That is the 
general basis of the plan. But I think it 
has gone far beyond anything that Con- 
gress contemplated or anything that 
Congress should contemplate. 

The present set-up is— 

First, The President issued an Execu- 
tive order creating six different branches 
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of the Executive Office of the President. 
They are, first, the White House Office, 
which is all that any other President has 
ever had. 

Second. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Third. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 

Fourth. The Liaison Office for Per- 
sonnel Management. 

th. The Office of Government Re- 
ports, which we are going to be asked to 
authorize here shortly. 

Sixth. The Office for Emergency Man- 
agement. The Office for Emergency 
Management is under the charge of Mr. 
W. H. McReynolds, one of the President’s 
secretaries, and since the Office for 
Emergency Management was created, 
about a month ago, there have been 
created within the Office for Emergency 
Management four different bureaus, and 
a fifth is about to be authorized. 

The first is the Office of Production 
Management. We were told when the 
Office of Production Management was 
created that that was the centralized of- 
fice from which the defense program was 
to be run. As a matter of fact, today it 
has degenerated into a very small branch 
of this whole defense set-up. 

Second. The Division for Defense 
Housing Coordination, Mr. Palmer has 
a separate bureau and a separate set-up 
supposed to be coordinating the six or 
seven other Government housing agencies 
of different kinds and in some way direct- 
ing the housing program. He is entirely 
independent of the Office of Production 
Management, and of the Cabinet, or any- 
body else, except the President. 

Third. The National Defense Media- 
tion Board. That was created by the 
President in the Executive Office, and it 
is just a branch of the Executive Office. 

Fourth. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Control, Mr. Leon 
Henderson’s office, which has just re- 
cently been created. 

Fifth. It is apparently the intention to 
create another bureau to administer the 
lease-lend bill, under the control of Mr. 
Harry Hopkins. 

So we will have five entirely separate 
bureaus within the Executive Office of 
the President, and within the Office for 
Emergency Management, each of which 
is independent. We are getting back to 
the same old condition we had in the 
Advisory Council for National Defense, in 
which we had seven different men, with- 
out a chairman, something that everyone 
agreed we should get away from. 

Mr. President, there may be legal au- 
thority for the creation of such a super- 
bureaucracy, but I doubt whether Con- 
gress intended that the President should 
have power to create new agencies. We 
certainly have never intended that with- 
out authority from Congress a special bu- 
reau shall be created in the Govern- 
ment. If the President can do it in this 
manner, then he can create any kind 
of bureau and apparently give it any 
kind of power. 

In the second place, it is an exceeding- 
ly inefficient set-up. The idea that this 
whole thing should be controlled from a 
single centralized position, was urged 
upon the Senate during the debate on the 
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lease-lend bill. That is what that bill 
was to accomplish. I think I remember 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr, AUSTIN], 
in his most effective speech, pointing out 
that in the World War it was only when 
we had more centralized responsibility 
that we were able to administer the de- 
fense program. 

The Senator from Vermont said: 

Yet this country fell into such terrible con- 
fusion from the fact that there were 20 or 
more different agencies of procurement, giv- 
ing orders and making contracts with the 
same sources of supply, without any regard to 
each other’s priorities or equal rights, that 
the whole system was in danger of collaps- 
ing, when President Wilson, exercising his 
power as a war President, and not by virtue 
of any statute of the United States, gave to 
Bernard M, Baruch the authority of a dicta- 
tor over industry, galvanized the War Indus- 
tries Board into life, and enabled it to be 
the clearing house of all these snarls. What 
appeared like an industrial miracle followed. 


Instead of following the plan that was 
then followed, the President is simply di- 
viding his powers of national defense and 
creating conflicting boards, Let me read 
what Mr. Ernest K. Lindley said this 
morning in the Washington Post with 
regard to the recent appointment of Mr. 
Henderson: 

Henderson’s appointment shifts the bal- 
ance of power in the whole national defense 
administration, Officially he is on a parity 
with O. P. M. under Knudsen-Hillman, Ac- 
tually his powers in many respects are broader 
than theirs. While they, with the Army and 
Navy, are responsible for defense production, 
he is responsible for over-all economic man- 
agement and for production outside the de- 
fense field. 


In other words, we are steadily chip- 
ping off such powers as Mr. Knudsen had, 
and dividing them up among a large num- 
ber of bureaus. I say that the Senate 
should now be considering the question of 
the creation of a War Resources Admin- 

“istration with properly limited legal pow- 
ers, and with all the authority that ought 
to be given to such a War Resources Ad- 
ministration. 

In particular, I think Mr. Henderson’s 
price-fixing orders are absolutely illegal, 
and represent a usurpation of the au- 
thority which only Congress may exer- 
cise. Ido not know whether or not Sena- 
tors have read those orders, but they read 
like laws. They purport to lay down rules 
of law for the violation of which persons 
are to be punished, 

Mr. Henderson started by fixing the 
price of iron and steel scrap. I shall not 
read that order. He then proceeded to 
fix the price of coal, while he was still 
only a member of the Advisory Com- 
mission for the Council of National De- 
fense. Although we have given the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission power to fix 
the price of coal, Mr. Henderson, on his 
own authority, proceeded to issue an 
order which reads exactly like a law, 
saying that no person shall sell coal at 
more than a certain price. Since he has 
been appointed administrator he has re- 
affirmed the coal order as administrator. 
Only yesterday he issued an order fix- 
ing the price of iron and steel, although 
he has no legal authority whatever to 
fix the price of anything. That order 
reads in part as follows: 
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On and after April 17, 1941, no person who 
produces iron or steel products shall sell or 
deliver or offer to sell or deliver any such 
product, and no purchaser shall buy or accept 
delivery or offer to buy or accept delivery 
from such person of any such product, at a 
price exceeding the maximum (“ceiling”) 
price. 


The “ceiling” price for iron or steel 
products is defined as being the sum of 
certain elements, including the basing 
point base price, extras, and transporta- 
tion. He then proceeds to fix the price. 

When he comes to the question of en- 
forcement of the orders he makes it very 
clear that what will happen if anybody 
violates the order is that Mr. Henderson 
will use other powers, such as the power 
to confiscate plants or confiscate the 
product, or some other club to be held 
over the heads of businessmen because 
they are not following an illegal order 
which he himself has issued. That is the 
whole basis for the price-fixing idea. 

Of course, that kind of price-fixing is 
most objectionable. There is no appeal 
to anybody. If there is anyone who has 
bought scrap at a higher price than the 
price fixed by the order, there would be 
no appeal. 

Apparently such a person would be 
pilloried before public opinion, under 
Mr. Henderson’s order. He may not go 
to any court to have a determination as 
to whether or not the price fixed is rea- 
sonable. He may not have a determina- 
tion as to whether or not he is being 
deprived of his property without due 
process of law. Mr. Henderson says: 

I will tell the people about what you are 
doing, and we will pillory you before public 
opinion. We will get every department of 
the Government to hound you until you 
agree to comply with the price fixed. 


I say that such procedure is not fair or 
just. It is not the way prices ought to 
be fixed. Frankly, I think the price- 
fixing power ought to be granted to a 
proper authority today, to prevent infla- 
tion; but Mr. Henderson’s method is not 
the proper way to fix prices. Further- 
more, it is not an effective way to fix 
prices, because there will be some who 
will not obey. There will be some who 
will not care about public opinion, 
There will be some with respect to whom 
the Government will not be able to do 
anything, or use the power of confisca- 
tion. These chiselers would escape while 
patriotic and responsible concerns suffer 
loss. 

We have granted the President broad 
powers to fix reasonable prices for the 
things the Government is buying. We 
granted that kind of power, but we have 
not given a shadow of authority to fix 
prices for the sale of products between 
two individuals. I think the Congress 
ought to determine that question. I 
think the Congress ought to determine 
on what kind of products we are to fix 
prices, and under what conditions, be- 
cause if Mr. Henderson can fix prices 
in times like these, he can fix them in 
any other time of peace. If he can fix 
the price of steel scrap, he can fix the 
price of watches, or of any other product 
manufactured in the United States. 

I say that we have here a usurpation 
of authority following, as it inevitably 
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follows, the creation without authority 
of a large number of Government bureaus 
to carry out a supposed defense program. 

I have not had the time to dig up 
everything that has been done under 
this program, but I say that for the Sen- 
ate to sit idle and do nothing while the 
executive department is assuming to 
write what are in fact statutes, is ex- 
actly what the parliament of Germany 
did in the case of Mr. Hitler. The stat- 
utes written and issued by Mr. Hender- 
son are exactly like the statutes which 
Adolf Hitler can write by the stroke of 
his pen. Unless we get back to demo- 
cratic processes we shall have a totali- 
tarian government here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to detain the Senate for only a 
moment; but I do not fee: that I should 
permit the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio to go unnoticed, with particular 
reference to the rather veiled criticism 
which I understood he had in his remarks 
with reference to the committees of the 
Senate. 

We all know that for the most part 
this session has been devoted to the prob- 
lem of national defense. That does not 
mean that committees of the Senate 
dealing with other subjects have not been 
diligent in the performance of their 
duties. I think the Senate has the right 
to assume, and I certainly assume, that 
every committee has as keen a sense of 
its own responsibility as any Senator 
could possibly have. The Appropriations 
Committee has been busy. The Finance 
Committee has been busy, and has 
promptly considered every measure with 
reference to taxes or amendment of taxes 
that has been committed to it, and stands 
ready, and will continue to stand ready, 
to consider any further legislation on 
that subject when it has come over from 
the only body which, under the Constitu- 
tion, can initiate it. We all know that 
the Banking and Currency Committee is, 
and always has been, one of the hardest- 
working and promptest committees of 
the Senate in considering legislation 
pending before it. Unfortunately, the 
chairman of that committee, Hon. 
Rosert F. Wacner, of the State of New 
York, has been ill for several months, 
Since early in the session he has been un- 
able to perform his duties in the Senate 
or in the committee. I am happy to re- 
port, as I believe, that he is considerably 
improved. When he will be able to re- 
turn I cannot say. 

So I do not think it is quite fair to 
leave the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio in the Record without some com- 
ment, or at least without taking note of 
the fact that these committees have not 
deliberately avoided the performance of 
their duties; and I think we can rely 
upon them to exercise all the diligence, 
and promptness, and care that the legis- 
lation before them deserves. 

With reference to the function of Mr. 
Leon Henderson in the matter of price- 
fixing, to which the Senator from Ohio 
has referred, I do not desire to enter into 
any debate as to the legal authority which 
he may have or which the President may 
confer upon him in regard to the regula- 
tion of prices; but in connection with 
that subject I think it may be enlighten- 
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ing to have the clerk read from the desk 
an editorial published in the Washington 
Post of today, entitled “The Importance 
of Steel,” which, it seems to me, certainly 
expresses a conservative viewpoint as to 
the wisdom of the action so far taken by 
Mr. Leon Henderson in regard to steel. 

I ask that the editorial be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the editorial will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


IMPORTANCE OF STEEL 


Leon Henderson’s order “freezing” steel 
prices at prevailing levels is a wise precau- 
tionary move designed to prevent a general 
advance of steel prices following wage in- 
creases that have added many millions of 
dollars to company pay rolls. It is not, how- 
ever, definitive. Mr. Henderson has explained 
that the “freezing” order does not set a per- 
manent limit to steel prices. It merely gives 
his office time to study the effect of the wage 
advances on production costs and to authorize 
such adjustments as seem justified. 

Whether increases in prices of certain steel 
products are warranted, is, as Donald M. Nel- 
son, director of O. P. M.'s purchasing division, 
well says, “a question of fact.” But facts re- 
garding the production costs of a great in- 
dustry such as steel are hard to determine. 
They are far from easy to interpret in terms 
of prices of finished products. That is espe- 
cially true under present conditions when 
rising rates of production cause per-unit over- 
head costs to decline while wage outlays are 
rising. Moreover, with the steel industry run- 
ning full blast to meet the heavy needs of 
the defense program, and to satisfy civilian 
demands, too, high-cost marginal plants and 
less efficient equipment are being pressed into 
service. The question arises, therefore, as to 
whether the prices required to cover the high 
costs of these marginal concerns shall be per- 
mitted to determine the general level of prices 
for steel products. Concerns above the mar- 
gin of profitable production might be able to 
absorb wage increases that would put less effi- 
cient establishments out of the running. Mr. 
Henderson, out of his great experience with 
costs and prices, knows all this. He will seek, 
to keep steel prices at minima consistent with 
fair treatment of the industry. 

But steel is too important to be left un- 
touched till the studies have been com- 
pleted. As Mr. Henderson says, “steel is an 
element of cost in practically every item of 
the defense program” and directly or in- 
directly “in virtually every item of civilian 
consumption.” Consequently, a rise in steel 
prices would be followed by advances in 
other basic commodities and it would be re- 
flected eventually in rising prices of manu- 
factured goods. “Presently,” Mr. Henderson 
warns, “the ultimate consumer would find 
that he must pay more for what he buys, and 
so the foundation would have been laid for 
a dangerous upward spiral of prices in gen- 
eral—which would mean, briefly, boosting the 
cost of living.” This official warning would, 
of course, carry more weight if it had been 
uttered before, instead of after, the steel 
workers had secured their wage increases. 
But at least it emphasizes the importance of 
holding wage increases within moderate lim- 
its, so that industry will not be compelled 
to boost prices of finished goods in order to 
cover its production costs and prevent profits 
from being turned into losses. 

Doubtless the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is in a position to perform a useful pub- 
lic service in preventing the steel industry 
as well as other defense industries from 
making wage increases an excuse for un- 
justified price increases. At the same time 
its effectiveness as a price-control agency is 
inevitably severely limited. Official price- 
fixing decrees alone cannot protect us from 
spiraling prices that spell inflation unless 
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control is also established over production 
costs. And of these costs wages are the most 
important element. It is likewise necessary 
for those who direct our monetary and tax- 
ation policies to do their part to prevent 
prices and living costs from getting out of 
control. These considerations should be 
borne in mind lest the public expect wizardry 
to flow from Mr. Henderson’s wand. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, now 
just a word on the subject discussed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tozsey]. I do not intend to enter into 
any polemics with him on the subject 
of convoys. 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 


Mr. TAFT. I desire to comment very 
briefly on the matter of price fixing be- 
fore the Senator discusses the convoy 
question, which may take some time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it will not take 
any great length of time. 

Mr. TAFT. I desire to make it per- 
fectly clear that I am not objecting at 
all to any word contained in the edi- 
torial published in the Washington 
Post, or to the theory that steel prices 
should be practically fixed. I am ob- 
jecting only to the method, without legal 
authority, by which it is done. I desire 
to read into the Record one other order 
which I should like to have printed as 
part of my remarks, by which Mr, Hen- 
derson attempted to fix the price of coal, 
although, as I say, we have given author- 
ity to others to do so—which reads as 
follows: 


On or after April 3, 1941, no person selling 
bituminous coal, whether producer, distrib- 
utor, retailer, or any other seller, shall sell 
or deliver bituminous coal, or offer to sell or 
deliver bituminous coal, at a price exceeding 
the ceiling price. The ceiling price shall be 
the price received by such seller for a similar 
sale or delivery made on March 28, 1941, 


When he comes to the matter of en- 
forcement, Mr. Henderson says: 


In the event of refusal or failure to abide 
by the price limitations contained in this 
schedule, this Division will make every effort 
to assure (a) that Congress, the various Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies and commit- 
tees, including defense organizations, and the 
public are fully informed of the instances of 
such profiteering or noncooperation, * * * 


In other words he will enforce his rules 
by propaganda. He will pillory the peo- 
ple who do not follow the rules which he 
has no right to make. I am objecting 
only to the method, and not to the fact 
that coal prices are fixed or that steel 
prices are fixed. I say that Congress 
since the first of January should have 
been considering the very complicated 
question of a bill to authorize the fixing 
of prices. It should have been here if it 
was in contemplation at all. I did not 
know it was in contemplation until 
about 2 weeks ago; but if the Government 
contemplates that necessity, there should 
have been consideration by this body of 
the problem of fixing prices. 

I ask to have the entire order of Mr. 
Henderson, of which I have read only a 
portion, printed in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 
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The order is as follows: 
[From the Federal Register of April 3, 1941] 
PRICE SCHEDULE NO. 5—BITUMINOUS COAL 


Whereas the Price Stabilization Division of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense is charged with functions 
related to the maintenance of price stability 
and the prevention of undue price rises and 
price dislocations; and 

Whereas the Nation’s production of bitu- 
minous coai has in large part ceased as a 
result of a failure of the mine operators and 
employees to negotiate a wage agreement, and 
unless production is promptly resumed, there 
will be a shortage in the supply of bitumi- 
nous coal available to meet the demand 
therefore; and 

Whereas on account of such shortage and 
fears of shortage a serious and perhaps ex- 
cessive and disastrous rise in the prices of 
bituminous coal is clearly threatened, which 
price rise will have an injurious effect upon 
the Nation’s economy, because of the im- 
portance of bituminous coal as the prime 
source of energy for industry and as the prime 
source of heat for domestic consumers; and 

Whereas it is difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible to maintain price stability and prevent 
excessive and unwarranted price increases in 
the absence of specific maximum standards 
set with the utmost expedition and at all 
levels of sale; and 

Whereas the prompt establishment of such 
standards is necessary to prevent the kind 
of price policy which leads to a weakening 
of the defense effort through disastrous in- 
flation, undue burdens upon the Government, 
economic dislocations, price spiraling, and 
profiteering, and the establishment of such 
standards is otherwise necessary in the public 
interest and in the interest of national de- 
fense; and 

Whereas on the basis of information made 
available through the cooperation of the 
Bituminous Coal Division of the Department 
of the Interior, and on the basis of other 
information secured by the Price Stabiliza- 
tion Division, I find that the maximum prices 
set forth below in this price schedule con- 
stitute reasonable limitations, in the present 
emergency, for bituminous coal. 

Now, therefore, in order to facilitate co- 

operation with the Government in maintain- 
ing price stability and in preventing exces- 
sive and speculative price increases injurious 
to the defense program and to the public 
interest and welfare, it is directed that: 
_ 1, Ceiling price. On or after April 3, 1941, 
no person selling bituminous coal, whether 
producer, distributor, retailer, or any other 
seller, shall sell or deliver bituminous coal, 
or offer to sell or deliver bitumincus coal, at 
a price exceeding the ceiling price. The ceil- 
ing price shall be the price received by such 
seller for a similar sale or delivery made on 
March 28, 1941. A similar sale or delivery 
shall refer only to a sale or delivery involving 
the same size and quality of coal, the same 
intended use, the same or nearby delivery and 
transportation points, and the same method 
of transportation: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall prevent the seller from continu- 
ing to receive such price differentials on the 
basis of quantity sold or delivered as have 
customarily been received by such seller. In 
the event that no similar sale or delivery was 
made by such seller on March 28, 1941, the 
ceiling price shall be the price received by 
such seller for the latest similar sale or de- 
livery made prior to March 28, 1941. In the 
event that no similar sale or delivery was 
previously made by such seller, the ceiling 
price shall be determined by appropriate ad- 
justment of the applicable prices on most 
similar sales. 

A lower price than the ceiling price may 
be charged, demanded, or offered: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to 
authorize the receiving of a price lower than 
that prescribed pursuant to the Bituminous 
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Coal Act of 1937. The price limitations set 
forth in this schedule shall not be evaded 
whether by direct or indirect methods, or by 
charges for service or other charges not pre- 
viously made by the seller of the coal. 

2. Modification: This price schedule is 
issued upon the basis of presently existing 
conditions. In the event of a substantial 
resumption of production of bituminous coal, 
this price schedule will be revoked as soon 
as practicable; and in the event of any other 
substantial change in conditions, this price 
schedule will be adjusted or revoked, as may 
be appropriate. Persons complaining of hard- 
ship or mequity in the operation of this 
schedule may apply to the Price Stabilization 
Division for approval of any modification 
thereof. 

3. Supplements: In order to facilitate the 
application of this schedule, supplements 
further stating its scope will be issued from 
time to time as may be necessary or appro- 
priate. 

4. Enforcement: In the event of refusal or 
failure to abide by the price limitations con- 
tained in this schedule, this Division will 
make every effort to assure (a) that Congress, 
the various Federal, State, and local agencies 
and committees, including defense organiza- 
tions, and the public are fully informed of 
the instances of such profiteering or non- 
cooperation; and (b) that the powers of the 
Government are fully exerted in order to pro- 
tect the public interest in the maintenance 
of fair prices. Persons who have evidence of 
the demand or receipt of prices above the 
limitations set forth, or of speculation, ma- 
nipulation of prices, or hoarding, are urged 
to communicate with the Price Stabilization 
Division. (Sec. 2, 39 Stat. 649; order filed 
June 8, 1940, F. R. Doc, 40-2218 (5 F. R. 
2114); (order filed June 24, 1940, F. R. Doc. 
40-2583 (5 F. R. 2381).) 

Issued this 2d day of April 1941. 

LEON HENDERSON, 


Commissioner. 
[F. R. Doc. 41-2441; filed, April 2, 1941; 
11:58 a. m.] 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. The ceiling price referred to, I 
assume, is the ceiling price fixed by the 
Bituminous Coal Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. TAFT. No; it is fixed by Leon 
Henderson, who was a member of the 
Advisory Commission of the Advisory Na- 
tional Defense Council before he became 
price stabilizer, and had even less power 
then than he has now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That order was is- 
sued at a time when it was not known 
that the Bituminous Coal Act would be 
extended. The bill extending it had not 
passed the Congress and had not been 
signed by the President. It is my under- 
standing that the ceiling price referred to 
by the Senator from Ohio—and if I am 
mistaken, I am subject to correction— 
was the ceiling price theretofore fixed 
by the Bituminous Coal Division under 
the Coal Act. 

Mr. TAFT. The Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision may or may not have had the 
power to fix prices that day, but Leon 
Henderson certainly did not have that 
power. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a question 
which is open to discussion. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I wish to inquire 
whether or not it is the position of the 
Senator from Kentucky as majority 
leader that Mr, Henderson did possess 
ample statutory authority for the issu- 
ance of the order referred to? We had 
the matter up with Mr. Knudsen yester- 
day, and he was somewhat in doubt about 
what might be back of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Frankly I have not 
gone into a meticulous research as to the 
authority upon which Mr. Henderson 
acted; I have assumed that, in a gen- 
eral way, he had authority, and the whole 
Defense Council had authority to do what 
they have been doing under the author- 
ity of the President which he has exer- 
cised under the Defense Act. I have also 
assumed—and I now assume—that Mr. 
Henderson would not attempt to exercise 
this authority without legal advice to the 
effect that he did have the power to do it. 
But I, myself, have not gone into the 
legal phases of it so that I can give the 
Senator the page and date upon which 
any legal opinion has been rendered 
under which Mr. Henderson has acted. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Senator 
go so far as to say that the issuance of 
such orders when there is serious doubt 
as to the statutory authority is not a 
thing to be encouraged? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should say that, as 
a general practice, administrative officers 
ought to be fairly sure of their ground 
when they issue orders based upon au- 
thority conferred either by Congress or 
the Chief Executive. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And that entrance 
into this field of price fixing does involve 
very serious problems? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly. 


CONVOYS 


Mr. President, a few days ago when the 
matter of convoys was under discussion 
in the Senate, I was interrogated by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, although 
not on the fioor but in my seat. I re- 
sponded, and in that coloquy said that 
all I had ever heard about the convoy of 
American ships or British ships or any 
other ships carrying materials of war 
from any place to any other place was 
what I had read in the newspapers and 
what I had heard on the floor of the 
Senate. While I am not at liberty to 
reveal what takes place in private con- 
ferences between me and executive of- 
ficers, including the President of the 
United States, I think I am at liberty to 
say that in no private conference in 
which I have participated has there been 
any discussion of convoys or any intima- 
tion that the problem of convoys was one 
that was being given consideration. 
What has happened in other conferences 
to which I was not a party I am not, of 
course, at liberty to say, for I do not 
know. 

In view of the discussion and the pub- 
licity which have revolved around the 
subject during the last few days, I took 
the liberty this morning to confer with 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Stark, both of whom unequivocally 
and emphatically authorized me to say 
for them, if I thought it necessary to 
make any statement whatever about it 
on the floor of the Senate, that not a 
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single ship, American or foreign, carry- 
ing any war materials from any place to 
any other place, had been convoyed or 
was being convoyed from any place to 
any other place, and that no orders had 
been received from anybody in authority 
to give such orders for convoying any 
ship of any kind from any piace to any 
other place anywhere in the world. 

I take it for granted that the statement 
of the Secretary of the Navy and the 
statement of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations Admiral Stark, in both of whom I 
believe the American people have implicit 
confidence, are entitled to credit by the 
American people and by Members of the 
Senate over the rumors and backstairs 
gossip of people whose names are not 
revealed, who, apparently, are willing to 
write letters, or of some unidentified offi- 
cer somewhere in a department of the 
Government, whose name is not revealed, 
to the effect that they have a suspicion 
that the President of the United States, 
under his oath of office and in the exer- 
cise of his judgment in a great crisis in 
our history and in the world’s history, is 
deliberately undertaking to deceive the 
American people and by connivance and 
under cover to bring about the convoy- 
ing of ships, a suggestion which he pub- 
licly denounces as absolutely untrue. 

I suppose there are persons in this 
country who do not give full faith and 
credit to the statement of any public 
officer, including the President of the 
United States; but I am confident that 
the American people, without regard to 
politics, Mr. President, believe that the 
President of the United States is ear- 
nestly seeking to preserve the interests 
of the United States, to carry out his 
obligation which he took on the 20th of 
last January to support the Constitution 
and to administer the Presidential office 
to the best of his ability, and I am firmly 
of the opinion that the American people 
do not believe, no matter from what 
source the insinuations may come, that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is deliberately at- 
tempting to deceive them or that he is 
secretly carrying out some policy or pur- 
pose or course which he publicly and 
emphatically denies he is carrying out or 
that he issued any orders to anybody else 
to carry out. 

In all frankness and with the utmost 
kindness, for I have for the Senator from 
New Hampshire the utmost personal 
affection and kindliest feelings and I 
know how earnest and intense he is in 
advocating anything in which he believes 
or which he discusses, I do not believe 
any man in a responsible position, here 
or elsewhere, renders the American peo- 
ple any service by trying to create wide- 
spread suspicion that the President of 
the United States is not acting in good 
faith in all that he does or says upon this 
delicate subject. 

Mr, TOBEY rose. 

(Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Before I yield I want 
to make an observation. The rules of 
the Senate prohibit any demonstration 
in the galleries, and I would condemn 
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any demonstration if it were on my be- 
half as much as I would if it were on the 
side of anyone else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Occupants of the gal- 
lery know that that is the rule of the 
Senate. We are glad to have visitors 
present in the galleries; they are en- 
titled to come here; but we are entitled 
to expect that they will observe the rules 
of the Senate. I hope the occupants of 
the galleries will not make it necessary 
to comment any further upon demonstra- 
tions. I do not know in whose behalf 
they were applauding a moment ago, and 
I do not care, but it is a violation of the 
rules, and ought not to be indulged in. 
I now yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished majority leader— 
and I heartily reciprocate, as he knows, 
the feelings of good will he has expressed 
toward me—that it is about time those in 
authority in this country at the head of 
the Navy, either the bureaucratic head 
or the actual head, or the man in the 
White House spoke and enlightened the 
people on this burning issue of the hour. 

I have not created suspicion or cast 
suspicion. The suspicion abroad in the 
land was generated from the inner cir- 
cles of the administration of the United 
States Government when, if you please, 
the President called the suggestion of 
convoys absurd; when a few days later he 
said, “We are considering convoys”; 
when a youth from New England writes, 
“Iam on a convoy ship, and have been on 
it for a month.” 

Suspicion! If anyone with any per- 
spicacity or understanding is not suspi- 
cious under these circumstances, he ought 
to go to a school for feeble-minded, in 
my judgment. There is ground for sus- 
Picion and incredulity all the way down 
through; and let me ask the Senator 
a question on this matter of convoys. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I 
thought the Senator rose to do. 

Mr. TOBEY. I will do it now. All of 
us indulge in preambles, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Sometimes the Sena- 
tor’s preamble is longer than his consti- 
tution. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. I may say that generally 
the preambles are worth while, if I may 
say So. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I concede the worth- 
whileness of everything the Senator says, 
or even thinks without saying. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let me ask the Senator 
one other question. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky believe that the 
American people should have first-hand 
information and reassurance from the 
Executive and from the Secretary of the 
Navy and from Admiral Stark that con- 
voys are not either being used or being 
considered? Does he not believe that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have stated to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and, if my 
words get into the press, to the country, 
that the Secretary of the Navy and Ad- 
miral Stark, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, have stated unequivocally and em- 
phatically that convoys are not being 
used and have not been used in a single 
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instance. The President of the United 
States has stated in the press, and it has 
gone all over the country, that state- 
ments to the contrary are absolutely un- 
true. What further can any of these 
gentlemen do to enlighten the American 
people? 

Mr. TOBEY. I will say to the majority 
leader that it is unfortunate that it takes 
a campaign over the radio and public ad- 
dresses in the Senate to smoke out some 
of the persons in authority to tell the 
American people about these things. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was nothing to 
smoke out except the bugaboo the Sena- 
tor himself has raised over the radio and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire did succeed in getting the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on record, and also 
Admiral Stark, the first time that was 
done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Secretary of the 
Navy has stated repeatedly 

Mr. TOBEY. What has he stated? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Practically what I 
have stated here today. 

Mr. TOBEY. I will tell the Senator 
what he has repeatedly stated—that he is 
against convoys, because convoys mean 
war. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All right. The Sena- 
tor has quoted that statement time after 
time. 

Mr. TOBEY. Yes; and I shall continue 
to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not the slight- 
est doubt about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. Now, let me ask the Sen- 
ator another question. Does he agree 
with me that, if American ships are sunk, 
it means war? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator and I 
discussed that question 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. TOBEY. I ask the Senator the 
question again. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will stand upon the 
statement I then made. Whether con- 
voys mean war or do not mean war, no- 
body now can prophesy. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does the Senator believe 
they do? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not know whether 
they do or not. I do not believe they nec- 
essarily do. Nobody can prophesy what 
the future will bring forth; and for that 
very reason I think it is unfair to the 
American people to conjure up imaginary 
situations which do not exist and never 
have existed. 

Mr. TOBEY. May I enlighten the Sen- 
ator by reading to him the words of three 
patriots of the Congress—and I use that 
word advisedly? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did the Senator say 
“patriots” or “patriarchs”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. Patriots. They are syn- 
onymous in this case. 

I now read the words of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]: 

There is only one realistic course for 
America to follow if it wants to avoid the 
causes of war and at the same time main- 
tain its dignity and self-respect. This 
course is for the American Congress abso- 
lutely to prohibit American ships from carry- 
ing American passengers or American gocds 
of any kind to any belligerent nation, or to 
proceed through any combat areas. 


Those are the words of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York. 
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What did Representative SoL BLOOM, 
of New York, say on the same subject? 

Where a part of the world has gone mad, 
where laws and rights are trampled upon, it is 
folly for the United States to expect its ships 
and citizens to be safe in exercising their 
rights. They will not be safe. They will be 
slaughtered. The United States would go to 
war as a consequence, and in that war thou- 
sands of other lives would be sacrificed. 


Now listen to what the Senator sitting 
behind the majority leader, the distin- 
guished James F. Byrnes, of North Caro- 
lina, said about the danger of convoys, 

Mr, BARKLEY. South Carolina, if 
the Senator please. 

Mr. TOBEY. South Carolina; I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, it is the 
State south of North Carolina. 

Mr. TOBEY. I realize that. I also 
remember what the Governor of North 
Carolina said to the Governor of South 
Carolina. ILLaughter.] 

The Senator from South Carolina is 
speaking: 

Under the administration proposal we 
sacrifice our right to sail the seas. By the 
cash requirement we sacrifice the right even 
to send American property on the ships of 
other nations into the zone of war. By this 
sacrifice we remove the cause of our enter- 
ing the World War and the cause most likely 
to result in our entering another war. 


And President Roosevelt. gave us the 
following solemn assurance: 

This Government clearly and definitely 
will insist that American citizens and Ameri- 
can ships keep away from the immediate 
perils of the actual zones of conflict. 


I ask the majority leader, How can we 
convoy without entering the war zones? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, noth- 
ing has been done by the American Goy- 
ernment since the war was declared in 
1939, or since the passage of the lend- 
lease bill which is inconsistent with what 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
read from the speech of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. TOBEY. I now call the attention 
of the majority leader to his own words. 
I know he likes to hear them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a good speech, 
too. If the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would quote from me oftener, he 
would make better speeches than he does. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator. In 
other words, in the opinion of the ma- 
jority leader, the oracle has spoken, 
“thus saith the Lord,” when he speaks. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. My opinion of myself 
is almost as good as the Senator’s opinion 
* . although not quite. [Laugh- 

r. 

Mr. TOBEY. I shake hands with the 
Senator on that statement, sir. I now 
read his own words to him: 

If we had intended to include the Navy in 
the Neutrality Act, we certainly would have 
said so, and would not have limited the in- 
terpretation of the words “American vessel” 
by the provision for American registry— 


And so on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All right. I said that. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
on the subject of convoys. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has made this dis- 
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sertation on numerous occasions here in 
the Senate and over the radio, and I pre- 
sume he will do so again in the future; so 
it is not necessary to indulge in a run- 
ning debate with him now on the sub- 
ject; but I did feel that the American 
people and the Senate were entitled to 
the emphatic statements of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations with respect to this entire 
situation. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, just one 
question. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator whether he would be willing, for the 
sake of the Recorp, to preface his state- 
ment in which he made the report from 
Secretary Knox and Admiral Stark re- 
garding convoys with the three words 
“at long last”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; my remarks 
stand for themselves. The Senator may 
amend his remarks if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I desire very 
much to believe that the issue as to con- 
voying is as represented; in other words, 
that the Government of the United 
States is not undertaking to provide con- 
voys in any degree and in any sense, be- 
cause we all realize what convoys must 
mean. I know of no will to undertake 
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to answer the challenge that convoys 
mean war. 

In order that the Senate may be re- 
minded what the sinking of a ship or 
ships, the loss of a few American lives, 
and an insult to the flag may mean, I offer 
for the Record a table taken from the 
book entitled “Neutrality for the United 
States,” by Borchard and Lage, The table 
appears at page 351 of the book, reveal- 
ing the names of the American mer- 
chantmen which were sunk, up to the 
time of our active participation in the 
World War, the dates of their sinking, the 
number of lives involved, and the cause 
of the destruction which was inflicted. 

From page 83 of the same book I quote 
the following: 

Until the break in diplomatic relations with 
Germany on February 3, 1917, only three lives 
had been lost on American vessels. These 
were all on the Gulflight, which was torpe- 
doed on May 1, 1915, the very day the Lusi- 
tania sailed from New York. The vessel did 
not sink, but was towed in. 


I ask that the table to which I have re- 
ar be printed in the Recorp at this 
There being no objection, the table was 
1 to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


American merchant shipping losses up to our entrance into World War 
[From Neutrality for the United States, Borchard & Lage] 


Jan. 4. 1——5— 
May 2 115 —.— A 
zay 25, 1915... Leelanaw____........ 
ae 191 18.. Pass of Balha 
— — ne 
Col 2 


—— ————— 


— 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, however 
much we may be assured that our Gov- 
ernment is not undertaking convoying at 
this time, there can be no denying the 
fact that tremendous pressure is being 
engendered in the United States to ac- 
complish an order by the President, or 
any other authority, which would bring 
— convoying. 

. BARKLEY. In that connection, 
tt the Senator will permit, it might also 
be said that tremendous pressure is being 
brought to bear on the President on the 
other side that our vessels be not per- 
mitted to engage in convoying. I have 
received numerous letters from persons 
over the country advising me that peti- 
tions were being circulated to be sent to 


the President on that subject. So that 
the two sides of the picture should be 
mentioned if either is to be mentioned. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am quite 
willing that that matter should be men- 
tioned. I am sure it is proper to men- 
tion it. I am one of those convinced that 
there is an overwhelming sentiment in 
this country against the idea of convoy- 
ing, and also against running the chance 
of our being involved in the war. Yet we 
find, as we take one step after another 
that leads us a little closer to the war, 
a new pressure being organized in the 
country to lead us a step farther. 

I ask to have inserted in the RECORD a 
letter addressed from the most recently 
formed society, known as the Fight for 
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Freedom Committee, with headquarters 
at 1270 Sixth Avenue, RKO Building, 
New York. The letter is a confidential 
communication, mailed to how many I do 
not know, but it reveals those who are 
sponsoring this organization. The letter 
is accompanied by a statement setting 
forth its purposes. In order to make 
known what this organization is stand- 
ing for, I read the closing paragraph of 
the gentleman who, I presume, is the 
secretary of the organization, Ulric Bell: 


In short, the Fight for Freedom is the re- 
sult of a widespread desire to present to the 
country a hard-hitting and militant body 
of men and women who know what they be- 
lieve in and are willing to stand by it. 


There is another reference in the let- 
ter, as follows: 


It will afford, without attempting to usurp 
the functions of any existing organization 
or parallel any such organization, an op- 
portunity for the affiliation of militant 
individuals and groups now urging an end 
to all timidity. 


Their program is one of support to an 
all-out-aid program. 

Accompanying the letter and the state- 
ment is a list of the names of those who 
have signed as sponsors for this com- 
mittee. I ask that all this may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


FIGHT FOR FREEDOM COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., April 7, 1941. 

DEAR : I am writing you at the di- 
rection of a group headed by the Right 
Reverend Henry. Hobson, Episcopal bishop of 
southern Ohio, and otherwise including 
Wayne Johnson, Grenville Clark, Francis P. 
Miller, James P. Warburg, Lewis Mumford, 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, Ward Cheney, 
George Watts Hill, Dr. Conyers Read, Allen 
Dulles, and others. I am enclosing a copy 
of a statement which has been evolved by 
this group for a new body to be known as 
the Fight for Freedom Committee. 

The statement speaks for itself. Obvi- 
ously it is intended for those who have fully 
made up their minds about the present 
emergency and its implications. You will 
probably not disagree that our side in the 
fight against nazi-ism at home and abroed 
has been woefully tardy in facing squarely 
the real issue and the whole issue. The 
Fight for Freedom Committee therefore is 
proposed to be a medium of expression for 
all those who take the all-out line, both 
from the standpoint of meeting the present 
acute threat and of help in the long pull for 
strong and enlightened democracy. It will 
afford, without attempting to usurp the func- 
tions of any existing organization or parallel 
any such organization, an opportunity for 
the affiliation of militant individuals and 
groups now urging an end to all timidity. 

Bishop Hobson has agreed to serve as act- 
izg chairman of the new committee. Wayne 
Johnson, of New York, is acting as treasurer. 
Many members of this general group already 
have subscribed to the declaration of policy 
herein transmitted. A headquarters staff 
has been set up under the direction of Mr. 
F. H. Peter Cusick. As you know, many out- 
standing individuals throughout the country 
have been cooperating with this office and 
are potentially devoted and zealous workers 
for the new undertaking. 

At the instance of Bishop Hobson and 
others, I am inquiring whether you would 
serve as a member of the national Fight for 
Freedom Committee. If you will, it would 
greatly facilitate matters by having you 
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send your approval by collect telegram to this 
Office. 


It is proposed to raise money by voluntary 
subscription as far as possible, and your re- 
sponse will represent no obligation in this 
respect. 

In short, the fight for freedom is the re- 
sult of a widespread desire to present to the 
country a hard-hitting and militant body of 
men and women who know what they be- 
lieve in and are willing to stand by it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ULRIC BELL, 


P. S.—Signers of the Fight For Freedom 
Committee: Mrs. Learned Hand, civic leader, 
New York City; W. A. Seavey, professor of 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass.; R. 
Sturgis Ingersoll, Philadelphia; Gen. John F. 
O'Ryan, lawyer, New York City; A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
New York City; Harry H. Semmes, lawyer, 
Washington, D. C.; William F. Cochran, Balti- 
more; George W. Martin, lawyer, New York 
City; Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta 
University; Elston Belknap, M. D., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John G. Jackson, president of New 
York State Bar Association; James A. Mc- 
Laughlin, professor of Harvard Law School; 
Ernest Graham Guthrie, Chicago Congres- 
sional Union; Judge Dorothy Kenyon, New 
York City; Dr. Philip D. Wilson, Columbia 
University, New York City; Herbert Agar, 
editor of Louisville Courier-Journal; Henry 
B. Cabot, Dover, Mass.; Rupert Hughes, au- 
thor, Los Angeles; Humphrey Cobb, author, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. Edwin Hubble, Mount 
Wilson Observatory, Los Angeles; Dr. Edwin 
F. Gay, Huntington Library, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Walter Millis, author, New York City; Mrs. 
Frederick Lewis Allen, New York City; Tom 
Stix, New Haven; Alexander Sachs, economist, 
New York City; Philip D. Wilson, surgeon-in- 
chief, Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 
New York City; S. A. Everitt, publisher, Hunt- 
ington, N. T.; James F. Curtis, ex-Assistant 
Secretary of Treasury, New York; Dr. L. M. 
Birkhead, chairman of Friends of Democracy, 
Kansas City; Noah C. A. Walter, assistant 
manager, Laundry Workers Joint Board, New 
York City; Lynn Harold Hough, dean of 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.; 
Mrs. George Stephenson, New York City; 
Archibald G. Thacher, lawyer, New York 
City; Mary Jane McLaughlin, Weston, Mass.; 
Helen Hill Miller, writer, Fairfax, Va.; R. P. 
Brooks, professor of economies, University of 
Georgia; Ross Hoffman, professor, Fordham 
University, Bronx, N. T.; Ian Baldwin, Mount 
Kisco, N. T.; Horace Binney Hare, Berwyn, 
Pa.; Alfred E. Stearns, headmaster emritus, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; James 
MacGregor Byrne, lawyer, New York City; W. 
T. Couch, publisher, Chapel Hill, N. C.; W. 
Bertrand Stevens, Bishop of Los Angeles; 
J. A. MacCallum, minister, Philadelphia; 
Theodore C. Hume, minister, Claremont 
Church, Claremont, Calif.; Dr. Beatrice Car- 
rier Seegal, professor at College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, New York 
City; John L. Balderston, playwright, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.; Loyal Leale, lawyer, New 
York City; William J. Carr, lawyer, New York 
City; Frank Smothers, Chicago, Hl.; Pedro de 
Cordoba, actor, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Bingham, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Katherine Mer- 
ritt, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York City; Marjorie P. Goldrick, Tuxedo Park, 
N. T.; H. C. F. Bell, professor, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn.; Reginald Town- 
send, publisher, New York City; Rex Stout, 
author, Brewster, N. Y. 


1. The Nazi danger to us is absolute; there- 
fore our need for victory is absolute. We 
have too long left the main burden of win- 
ning that victory to other people. 

Inch by inch we have sidled our way to- 
ward belligerence, to the accompaniment of 
such phrases as “cash and carry,” and “short 
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of war.” Yet today we are still in the posi- 
tion of talking peace while lending or leas- 
ing to our neighbors the tools with which 
to fight. 

2. The time has come to assume our full 
burden. We are already playing a part in 
the war. As the blockade tightens around 
Great Britain the importance of our part 
must grow. 

Hitler cannot allow our goods to get to 
Britain; if he does—he will be beaten. We 
cannot allow our goods to be sunk in the 
Atlantic; if we do—we shall be beaten. The 
problem is simple and the answer is war. 

Only through a state of war can we attain 
in time the full use of our economic and 
moral resources. A half war is discouraging 
to our allies and humiliating to ourcelves, 
since it involves asking other men to face for 
us the risks which we evade. 

3. For our safety we must admit the truth 
at once. And for our souls’ sake we must 
prepare to use the victory which we shall win 
to build a fairer freedom. 

When we accept the war and accept the 
burdens of the new world to follow, we shall 
at last find peace within ourselves. No long- 
er assailed by doubts and fears, we shall be 
working for the day when men throughout 
the world can again live in freedom to build 
those foundations of righteousness and jus- 
tice upon which a lasting peace must rest. 


RACIAL PREJUDICES IN WAR 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have made 
the point in the Senate about the fear of 
this, that, and the other thing engender- 
ing a spirit in the United States that is 
carrying us ever nearer to war. I have 
made reference here and elsewhere to 
the part which organizations have played 
in working upon American sympathies 
because of the persecutions which were 
taking place elsewhere in the world. 
These persecutions do engender a deep 
resentment among American people. I 
know I join in that resentment. We re- 
sent, as well, the kind of talk that flows 
from those who are primarily responsible 
for the persecution, We resent, for ex- 
ample, the boasting of what kind of blood 
is the blood to rule the world. We resent 
the thought that one nation as against 
another is destined to dominate the 
world. We have heard much loud talk 
about Aryan blood, and about what one 
race was called upon to do. We resent it, 
we bitterly resent it, and we denounce it. 

But Adolf Hitler is not the first one to 
resort to that kind of play upon preju- 
dices and sympathies. It was done by 
many others before his time, and will be 
done, I presume, for all time to come. 
Even great Americans have in their day 
resorted to language not at all unlike that 
employed by Adolf Hitler in his present 
effort to dominate at least his part of the 
world, One American, at the time when 
we were accepting new responsibilities 
by reason of our victory over Spain, 
wrote this: 

Riots against the police are occurring in 
Habana, They will keep occurring. No Latin 
country governs itself. Self-government is 
the most difficult thing in the world for a 
people to accomplish. It is not a matter that 
a nation acquires by adopting a set of laws. 
Only Anglo-Saxons can govern themselves. 
The Cubans will need a despotic government 
for many years to restrain anarchy until 
Cuba is filled with Yankees. Uncle Sam will 
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have to govern Cuba as Alfonso XIII governed 
it, if there is any peace in the island at all. 
The Cubans are not, and of right ought not 
to be, free. To say that they are, or that they 
should be, is folly. Riot will follow riot. 
Anarchy will rise to be crushed. And unrest 
will prevail until the Yankee takes possession 
of the land. Then the Cubans will be an in- 
ferior, if not a servile, race. Then there will 
be peace in the island. Then will Cuba be 
free. It is the Anglo-Saxon’s manifest des- 
tiny to go forth in the world as a world con- 
queror. He will take possession of all the 
islands of the sea. He will exterminate the 
peoples he cannot subjugate. That is what 
fate holds for the chosen people. It is so 
written. Those who would protest will find 
their objections overruled. It is to be. 


This same American, in a book en- 
titled “The Old Order Changeth,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1910, had this 
to say: 

The best blood of the earth is here—a 
variated blood of strong indomitable men 
and women brought here by visions of wider 
lives. But this blood will remain a clean, 
Aryan blood because there are no hordes of 
inferlor races about us to sweep over us and 
debase our stock. We are segregated by two 
oceans from the inferior races, and by that 
instinctive race revulsion to cross-breeding 
that marks the American wherever he is 
found. 


Mr. President, I submit that with a 
little change of name in those particular 
expressions we might well attribute the 
sentiments to Adolf Hitler himself. But 
they were not of Hitler’s origin; they 
were from the mind and from the pen of 
one William Allen White, the head of 
the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies. 

From the Pacific coast a few days ago 
a letter was written to Mr. White by one 
who heard me say precisely what I have 
said here today. He said: 


Senator GRAD P. NYE in a speech in Pasa- 
dena on April 1 read a quotation * * * 
which he attributed to you. It had a strong 
effect on the audience, and sounded very 
damaging to you. 

The tenor of the quotation was that it 
was the destiny of this Nation to protect 
and dominate the people of Cuba, who were 
an inferior race; and that we as Aryans had 
the best bloods of the world amalgamated 
in our veins and could expect to dominate 
the people to the south of us. 

It sounded exactly like the Nazi philosophy, 
and was so used by Senator Nye that when 
he said it had been written by you the audi- 
ence gasped. 


This letter has occasioned a letter being 
written to me by William Allen White 
under date of April 8, 1941, which I offer 
for the Recor as follows: 


Tue EMPORIA GAZETTE, 
Emporia, Kans., April 8, 1941. 
Senator GERALD NYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Nye: Here is a letter that I 
do not understand. I have no recollection 
ever of saying anything like this, at least for 
40 years. You may remember that I started 
out as a conservative reactionary. And in the 
Spanish-American War I was an imperialist 
right. But I do not believe that nonsense 
now, of course. Would you mind, when you 
read this quotation, dating it, and say that 
you have a letter from me saying I think it 
is nonsense, and I haven't believed it for a 
generation? Then go ahead and say what 
you please. I know you want to be fair. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Most cordially yours, 
W. A. WHITE. 
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Mr. President, I am most happy to 
have received this letter, and to make it 
a matter of record. In closing, let me 
comment to the extent of hoping that 
some day, perhaps less than 40 years 
from now, Adolf Hitler will call his talk 
of the present day pure nonsense, as 
William Allen White today calls nonsense 
what was said by him 40 years ago. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, as in executive 
session, laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations and a 
protocol, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REY- 
NOLDS] today reported sundry nomina- 
tions from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. With two exceptions they are 
routine nominations, and I think that is 
the only executive business to be trans- 
acted. I ask unanimous consent, as in 
executive session, that the nominations 
be now considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none. 
The clerk will read the first two nomina- 
tions. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert A. Lovett, of New York, 
to be Assistant Secretary of War as pro- 
vided for in the act approved July 2, 
1926. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John J. McCloy, of New York, to 
be Assistant Secretary of War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the routine nominations in the 
War Department reported today by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
oLps] be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of all 
nominations this day confirmed, and that 
all previous resolutions of confirmation 
in the hands of the Secretary be for- 
warded to the President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Tuesday, April 22, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 18, 1941: 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Frank J. Kuhl, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be 
collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Wisconsin, to fill an existing vacancy. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Dental Surgeon Eugene C. Stamm to be 
senior dental surgeon in the United States 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
April 2, 1941. 

The following-named senior surgeons to 
be medical directors in the United States 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
the dates set opposite their names: 

David J. Prather, April 8, 1941. 

Louis L. Williams, Jr., April 8, 1941. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Lee Farnum Johnson, of Colorado, as 
Assistant Administrator in charge of Project 
Management of the United States Housing 
Authority, Federal Works Agency, vice Mr. 
William P, Seaver, transferred. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Brig. Gen. Sion Boone Hawkins for as- 
signment and detail as State Director of Se- 
lective Service for the State of Georgia, un- 
der the provisions of section 10 (a) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 
The compensation to be paid General Haw- 
kins will be in excess of $5,000 per annum in 
accordance with his rank as brigadier general 
in the National Guard of the United States. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

GENERAL OFFICER 


Brig. Gen. Sion Boone Hawkins, Georgia 
National Guard, to be brigadier general, Ad- 
jutant’s General's Department, National 
Guard of the United States, from April 11, 
1941, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 18, 1941: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR 


Robert A. Lovett to be Assistant Secretary 
of War. 

John J. McCloy to be Assistant Secretary 
of War. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OP 
THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 
Clement Augustus Trott 
George Veazey Strong 
Irving Joseph Phillipson 
Daniel Isom Sultan 
Charles Hartwell Bonesteel 
Innis Palmer Swift 
James Preston Marley 
Richard Donovan 
John Piper Smith 
George Smith Patton, Jr. 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Henry Church Pillsbury 
Henry Clay Coburn, Jr. 
William Richard Dear 
George Harris Paine 
Charles Peaslee George 
John Ashley Warden 
John Blackwell Maynard 
John Mitchell Willis 
Edwin Hall Marks 
Wallace Copeland Philoon 
Philip Stearns Gage 
Francis Page Hardaway 
George Lane Van Deusen 
George Marshall Parker, Jr. 
Harry Dwight Chamberlin 
James Irvin Muir 

Charles Hines 

Emil Fred Reinhardt 
Wilmot Alfred Danielson 
George Luberoff 

John Emmitt Sloan 

Fred Livingood Walker 
Rapp Brush 

Gustav Henry Franke 
Harold Floyd Nichols 

Karl Slaughter Bradford 
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James Blanchard Crawford 

Ira Thomas Wyche 

John Louis Homer 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson Christian 

William Clayton Rose 

Claude Martin Theile 

Kenneth Thompson Blood 

Harry Lewis Twaddle 

Lehman Welling Miller 

Howard Calhoun Davidson 

Ralph Royce 

William Ord Ryan 

Joseph Taggart McNarney. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

S. Kingdon Avery to be first lieutenant, 
Dental Corps, with rank from date of ap- 
pointment. 

Harry John Robertson to be first lieutenant, 
Veterinary Corps, with rank from date of 
appointment. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

First Lt. Merlin Louis DeGuire. 

First Lt. Franklin Kemble, Jr. 

First Lt. William Menoher. 

First Lt. Ray Allen Pillivant. 


TO SIGNAL CORPS 
First Lt. Charles Junious Harrison. 
Second Lt. Victor Charles Warren. 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Alden George Strong to be colonel, with 
rank from April 1, 1941, Coast Artillery Corps. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
GENERAL OFFICER 
Ebenezer Lattimore Compere to be briga- 


dier general, Adjutant General's Department, 
National Guard of the United States. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We draw near to Thee, our blessed 
Father in heaven, that we may learn more 
and more how to carry ourselves in the 
spirit of brotherhood and benefaction. 
We praise Thee for the unsearchable 
riches of the Christ; when human life 
moves into fierce emergency, His re- 
sources are ever present and become the 
treasure of the darkness. We beseech 
Thee to enable us as a people to pass 
thoughtfully into clearer outlook and 
larger service. With a deep feeling of 
the central law of love in all human lives, 
how much, blessed Lord, do we need a 
sense of Thy presence, for we are hu- 
manly weak in the things which are 
divinely strong. O may the day soon 
come when the power of God shall be 
discerned in virtue, in love, in culture, in 
mutual fidelities, in pctience; then shall 
the fruit of the spirit of our Saviour be 
felt in all our daily lives; within all 
thought, within all endeavor, may there 
reign supreme the beneficent heart of 
God. Striving in the midst of tempta- 
tions, turned hither and thither, we bring 
to Thee our frailties and ask strength and 
forgiveness, in the name of our holy 
Redeemer, Amen. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


FREEDOM OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LUDLOW]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in the 
United States of America the press re- 
mains free and untrammeled and so, 
pray God, may it always remain, for as 
long as we have a free press just that 
long will the people retain the essential 
means of controlling and directing their 
Government. 

Thomas Jefferson fixed the place of a 
free press in peoples’ government when 
he said: 


If it were left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers or newspapers without government I 
should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter. 


Always the first move of tyrants in 
their advance toward totalitarian power 
is to muffle the press. Here in the United 
States when we dissent from the policies 
of the President we say so in plain, un- 
varnished language. We are free to ob- 
ject and criticize to our heart’s content, 
marshalling our strongest adjectives to 
express our opposing views, and that is 
as it should be in this greatest of world 
democracies. In our commonwealth of 
freedom the President is just another 
American. 


Those of us whose lives have been in- 
terwoven with the press deeply appre- 
ciate President Roosevelt’s reaffirmation 
of the cardinal democratic principle of 
freedom of the press as so well and im- 
pressively expressed in a letter to Tom 
Wallace, president of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, and made 
public in today’s newspapers. By unani- 
mous consent of the House I present his 
statement for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


DEAR Mr. WALLACE: The assurance I would 
bring to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, if it were possible for me to greet 
them in person, would be that free speech 
and a free press are still in the possession 
of the people of the United States. 

Free speech is in undisputed possession of 
publishers and editors, of reporters and 
Washington correspondents; still in the pos- 
session of magazines, of motion pictures, and 
of radio; still in possession of all the means 
of intelligence, comment, and criticism. So 
far as I am concerned, it will remain there, 
for that is where it belongs. 

How that freedom should be used, what 
contributions it should make to national 
defense, national interest, and national 
morals are questions for publishers and 
editors themselves to decide. 

It would be a shameful abuse of patriot- 
ism to suggest that opinion should be stifled 
in its service. Unified national sentiment, 
which all of us should desire, bears no re- 
semblance to a totalitarian regimentation of 
opinion and treatment of news. 

I cannot better close this message to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors than 
with a final assurance that those who dis- 
agree with what is being done and with the 
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manner in which it is being done are free to 
use their freedom of speech. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in connec- 
tion with my statement this letter of 
the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LUDLOW]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
resolutions adopted by certain civic 
bodies on the question of strikes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr, PLAUCHÉ]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] under 
a special order for today, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have 30 minutes in 
which to address the House, and in that 
connection I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. PLUMLEY]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an article from a Boston 
paper with respect to the appointment 
of Mr. Hopkins. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial from the Cincinnati Times- 
Star on the subject of national unity. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. ELSTON]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND W. P, A. 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Casey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, over the last 2 years, W. P. A. 
has given jobs to about 65 percent of the 
unemployed in need. With an appro- 
priation of $975,000,000 in fiscal 1942, 
W. P. A. will be able to provide work for 
only about 40 percent of the unemployed 
in need. Total unemployment will aver- 
age between five and seven million in 
fiscal 1942. It is estimated that two and 
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five-tenths million of these will be in 
need of public assistance. 

The extent of the need for W. P. A. 
oo can best be seen by review- 

g: 

First. The present facts regarding em- 
ployment, unemployment, and need. 

Second. The most reasonable forecasts 
of employment, unemployment, and need 
in fiscal 1942. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
the basic problem of unemployment and 
need has been obscured by numerous 
highly optimistic guesses on the amount 
of reemployment that can be expected 
from the defense program. Much statis- 
tical irresponsibility is plainly evident in 
these estimates. They have led many 
people to believe that the unemployment 
problem has been licked. 

These are the pertinent facts: 

First. Nonagricultural employment is 
still nearly 900,000 under the peak level 
of 1929. Despite the gains made under 
defense stimulation, we have not equaled 
the mark set over 11 years ago. 

Second. Agricultural employment is 
nearly one million under the level of 1929. 

Third. Factory employment has felt 
the effects of defense activity more than 
any other sector of the economy. Yet 
factory employment has only just 
reached the level attained in the post- 
World War boom of 1920. After 20 years 
we are only back up to the 1920 mark. 

Fourth. Average nonagricultural em- 
ployment in 1940 was nearly one million 
below 1929; the labor supply was nearly 
seven million above 1929. More people 
and fewer jobs to go around; these are 
the facts of the situation and no wishful 
thinking can get around them. 

Fifth. Unemployment now ranges be- 
tween seven and nine million. The lower 
figure is the N. I. C. B. estimate; the 
higher figure is the C. I. O. estimate. 

Sixth. The unemployed in need num- 
ber 3,000,000 at the present time. Of 
this total, one and six-tenths millions 
have W. P. A. jobs; one and four-tenths 
get local relief or nothing at all. 

Seventh. W. P. A. employment will 
drop from its present level to 1,235,000 in 
June. Unmet need can be expected to 
increase when this reduction in W. P. A. 
employment occurs. 

These facts must be taken into account 
in any realistic estimate of the reduction 
in unemployment during fiscal 1942. 
They provide little basis for the optimism 
that has been expressed in many quar- 
ters. Those who thought that war and 
defense would soon solve the unemploy- 
ment problem were simply wrong. The 
war is a year and a half old and defense 
activity is booming—yet fewer people are 
at work now than at the 1929 peak, and 
nearly 7,000,000 more people are in the 
labor supply. 

What are the prospects for fiscal 1942? 
In the first place, regular nonagricul- 
tural employment this fiscal year will 
average about thirty-six and six-tenths 
million—an increase of one and seven- 
tenths million over fiscal 1940. Agricul- 
tural employment wiii be no higher than 
last year. 

According to present plans, in excess 
of $40,000,000,000 will eventually be 
spent for armaments. But there are 
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definite limits to the rate at which these 

funds can be spent. Only a fractional 

part can be translated into increased 

ouni and employment during fiscal 
2. 

Employment in fiscal 1942 might aver- 
age as much as 2,000,000 above fiscal 
1941. This is a reasonably liberal figure; 
the increase might actually be less, 
Sidney Hillman said—Friday, April 10— 
that one and five-tenths million new jobs 
might open up before next January— 
this includes both defense and nonde- 
fense jobs. The optimistic estimates of 
five and six million reemployed this year 
are utterly unrealistic. 

This means that unemployment will 
remain at a high figure. The normal 
increase in the labor supply next year 
will be 600,000. Still others, not nor- 
mally looking for work, will seek new 
jobs. In 1917-18 there was an abnor- 
mal increase in the labor supply of about 
3,000,000. There will be a tendency for 
these new workers to be favored over 
the long-duration unemployed. This de- 
velopment has already begun. 

Conservatively, between five and seven 
million will be unemployed in fiscal 1942. 
If more people keep on coming into the 
labor market, this figure will be larger. 

As stated above, about two and five- 
tenths million of this group will be needy 
unemployed during fiscal 1942. On the 
present Budget basis—$975,000,000— 
W. P. A. will give jobs to about 1,000,000 
persons in fiscal 1942. This means that 
W. P. A. will give jobs to only 40 percent 
of those in need. During the last 2 years 
about 65 percent of those in need had 
W. P. A. jobs. 

To give jobs to all unemployed in need 
next year, the W. P. A. program would 
have to be about twice as large as now 
provided for in the Budget estimate. 
Projects are available for such a program, 
W. P. A. defense projects—airports, ac- 
cess roads, public facilities of all kinds— 
can be expanded. A full defense effort 
and an enlightened social policy requires 
that these people be put to work. [Ap- 
plause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include a statement on the St. 
Lawrence seaway entitled “New Fron- 
tier for America.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]? 

There was no objection. 

FARM PARITY PAYMENTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, during a press conference, 
expressed opposition to farm parity pay- 
ments. I share with him his concern 
over the fiscal policy of our Government, 
but I do not see how he can justify his 
opposition to parity payments for agri- 
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culture. Mr. Morgenthau is the same 
Secretary who last year recommended to 
Congress a repeal of the 12-percent 
profit limitation for the construction of 
ships, aircraft, and other defense ar- 
ticles. This is costing the taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars. He is 
the same Secretary who recommended 
to Congress a 5-year tax moratorium for 
industry in the national-defense works 
which will cost the taxpayers additional 
hundreds of millions of dollars. He is 
the same Secretary who recommended to 
Congress this year an easing of the ex- 
cess-profits tax, which will further in- 
crease the profits of business and indus- 
try. Agriculture is not asking for cost 
of production plus a profit, but agricul- 
ture is asking that it be given a farm 
dollar that will buy its equivalent with 
labor and industry. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
certain letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 


SUPERVISION AND DETENTION OF CER- 
TAIN DEPORTABLE ALIENS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I submit the unanimous-consent 
request that the bill (H. R. 3) to invest 
the circuit courts of appeals of the United 
States with original and exclusive juris- 
diction to review the order of detention of 
any alien ordered deported from the 
United States whose deportation or de- 
parture from the United States otherwise 
is not effectuated within 90 days after 
the date the warrant of deportation shall 
have become final; to authorize such de- 
tention orders in certain cases; to provide 
places for such detention; and for other 
purposes, be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Sumners]? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and, of course, I have no 
objection to this request—I take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to make inquiry 
of the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary as to when the Congress and 
the country might reasonably expect 
some sort of action on the part of his 
committee in connection with the pro- 
posal to enact legislation dealing with 
the strike situation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I understand it is the purpose of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to rework 
this bill and to get it back here as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3 has been 
reported by the gentleman’s committee 
and a hearing held before the Committee 
on Rules on a request for a rule. The 
Committee on Rules will meet Wednes- 
day, and that business has been made the 
order of that day. Is the gentleman 
asking that the bill now be recommitted 
to his committee? 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain to the House 
what the bill is, so we all may know? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This is a 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hoses]. Its purpose is to 
invest in the circuit courts of appeals cer- 
tain jurisdiction in regard to aliens, their 
detention, and so forth. The request 
being made is that the bill be sent back to 
the committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, in order that 
everyone may understand the situation, 
this bill was reported out by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It went to the 
Committee on Rules. There was a long 
hearing before the Committee on Rules. 
There was much doubt as to whether or 
not a rule should be obtained. 

This bill gives discretionary power to 
the Attorney General to permit to re- 
main in this country certain aliens in 
this country temporarily on visitors’ per- 
mits or illegally. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral feels that their sins should be for- 
given, he then has a discretion which 
amounts to rewriting the terms of the 
quota law. I do not believe there is a 
chance of the bill passing in its present 
form. I do not believe there is a chance 
of its getting a rule; I hope not. But I 
do think the thing to do is to send the 
bill back to the committee, because there 
are some good things in the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, would this bill permit 
Harry Bridges to remain in this country? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no disposition to take the time 
of the House unnecessarily. I say to my 
friend and to the other Members of the 
House, and I am very candid with them, 
that I am not myself personally familiar 
with the difficulties that have arisen with 
regard to putting this bill through. 
There have been difficulties encountered, 
questions and objections raised, and op- 
position developed, which make the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I understand, 
unanimously of the notion that the bill 
ought to be sent back to the committee so 
that it may be reworked, and so that we 
may take into consideration the objec- 
tions which have been raised and see 
what can be done about bringing out 
probably a better legislative proposition 
than that which is now contained in 
H. R. 3. I think I could not make a bet- 
ter explanation. 

Mr. RICH. May I ask the gentleman 
this further question: As I understand, 
we have in this country 400, 500, or per- 
haps 700 persons who have committed 
crimes against this country, and whom 
the Secretary of Labor is permitting to 
remain in this country. Will this bill 
do anything to get them out of this coun- 
try, and send them where they belong? 
We do not want them here. 

Mr. SABATH. That was the aim of 
the bill, I may say in answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. RICH. The quicker we get them 
out of this country, the better for this 
country. LApplause.] 

Mr. SABATH. This bill would have 
made possible the deportation of Harry 
Bridges. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a statement on reclama- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein two editorials that have 
appeared recently in that great North- 
west farm paper, the Farmer, of St. Paul, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a statement by John A. Heffernan, of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, including four arti- 
cles by Mr. Heffernan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. WALTER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the RECORD.] 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an anal- 
ysis of the three measures to which I have 
referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
include therein a brief statement by the 
Minister of Norway, Hon. Wilhelm Mor- 
genstierne. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to invite the Members of Con- 
gress to a meeting to be held in the cau- 
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cus room of the Old House Office Build- 

ing on next Monday evening at 7:30, to 

discuss the farm problem, especially the 

parity payments on all farm products. I 

hope you will all be there at that time 

so that we may discuss the subject. 
[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
one-half minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. I again wish to inquire of 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and his committee as a whole 
how much longer the deliberations of the 
committee on the proposal to report leg- 
islation dealing with the strike situation 
are to continue, and if there is ever to be 
a report of the committee submitted on 
that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
see anybody who desires to make answer 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent te extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
two short articles from the local papers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a short article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. VOORHIS of California asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article from the Hampton Chronicle, of 
Hampton, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
strange that the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox] daily asks the question 
whether there is going to be some legis- 
lation presented here meeting the ques- 
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tion of whether or not we are going to 
permit outlawed strikes to continue. 
Many of us on our side of this aisle ask 
the same question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is an outlawed 
strike? 

Mr. RICH. An outlawed strike is a 
strike that is against this Government 
today, at least they should be outlawed 
at a time when we want to go ahead with 
national defense. They are strikes that 
are against this country, and I may say 
there have been many of them that hin- 
der defense. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. There are two or three 
Members on this side who are interested 
in the question that the gentleman from 
Georgia asked and I want to know why 
we cannot get an answer to it. It seems 
to me it is high time that the Members 
on the other side of the House act and 
act before we find ourselves in the same 
condition that France was in. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. The majority leader, who 
is now present, as well as the Speaker 
of the House are the men who are re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that we get 
legislation that is going to be for the pro- 
tection of America. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will 
make it short. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania be given an addi- 
tional minute so that I may ask a ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Do J understand it is the 
gentleman's wish that we bring out leg- 
islation to curb strikes? 

Mr. RICH. I say we want legislation 
that is going to prohibit the un-Ameri- 
can activities that are going on against 
this Government so that we can pro- 
hibit these strikes against our national 
defense. 

Mr. BOREN. When I asked for a roll 
call vote on keeping the Congress in ses- 
sion to pass strike legislation, did the 
gentleman stand up to help us secure 
such a roll call? 

Mr. RICH. Gracious goodness, I have 
been for that and I have been here all 
the week and the gentleman has been 
here all the week. Why do you not do 
something? 

Mr. BOREN. Did the gentleman give 
me any assistance in that matter? 

Mr. RICH. I am against these out- 
lawed strikes and I am against the 
“fifth column” we have in this country, 
and yet you sit here in your seats and 
warm them day after day and you do not 
do anything about it. We want action, 
not talk. We want to protect America 
from the “fifth column” before it is too 
late. 

Mr. BOREN. Did the gentleman give 
me any assistance in the matter when I 
attempted to force the issue? 
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Mr.RICH. Youcannot force any issue 
here unless Mr. Roosevelt says so. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
man], and I have been trying to get 
recognition and every day he has kept 
the Congress in session here and yet you 
would not do anything about passing the 
bill he introduced. Why do you not get 
busy? The gentleman from Michigan 
has done more to get recognition along 
this line than anyone and yet we sit 
here idly day after day and do nothing 
about it. All week you have fooled away 
the time. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, relative to the question asked by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox] I wish to remind the House 
that during the 10-day Easter recess the 
Committee on Military Affairs, on which 
I have the honor of serving, remained 
in session and held hearings in an inves- 
tigation into the strike situation. Testi- 
mony obtained during those hearings 
from the heads of various Government 
departments will guide the committee 
in its efforts to assist in solving this 
serious threat to our national defense. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. In just a 
moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt but that 
the Committee on Military Affairs will 
shortly make certain recommendations. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman indi- 
cate when that will be? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. As soon 
as the opportunity presents itself. I 
might add that one of the recommenda- 
tions which I have been seeking would 
provide for the so-called “cooling off” 
period before defense strikes could be 
called. No doubt the gentleman from 
Georgia has read the morning news- 
papers, which stated that the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs has already taken 
action and has reported out legislation 
providing for the “cooling off” period. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Yes; I 
yield. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time 
be extended 1 minute in order that I 
might ask the gentleman a question, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. My reference was to the 
Judiciary Committee, and I did not name 
the Military Affairs Committee or, if I 
did, I spoke by mistake. The gentleman 
refers to the action just taken by the 
Naval Affairs Committee, and I assume 
he has examined the bill reported by the 
committee. Is the gentleman for it? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I am for 
a “cooling off” period in defense indus- 
tries and shall support that portion of 
the bill. I doubt the advisability, how- 
ever, of that portion that freezes existing 
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open and closed shops. I want to know 
more about that. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman find in 
the Military Affairs Committee a desire, 
purpose, and will to go ahead with a thor- 
ough investigation, including an investi- 
gation of these strikes which are sabo- 
taging national defense? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman the faith 
in his committee to believe that it will re- 
port legislation dealing with the situation? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Absolutely. 

Mr. RICH. And if you don’t get some 
word from the White House to pass such 
legislation, does the gentleman think that 
it will ever pass this Congress? 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Any legis- 
lation that passes this House or the other 
body must first be given the green light 
by the White House. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania knows that. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said here this morning about the 
necessity for immediate legislation, the 
purpose of which is to remedy, if possible, 
the labor-trouble interference with our 
national-defense program. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has queried 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] as to 
whether or not the Judiciary Committee 
contemplates reporting out remedial leg- 
islation at an early date. That is a per- 
tinent question. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee. The 
fact is well known that that committee 
has held extensive hearings in its quest 
for information that might be helpful in 
determining the best course to pursue. 
The committee has explored the main 
avenues and has established beyond per- 
adventure that strikes have and are in- 
terfering with the national-deferse 
program. 

If my conclusion is correct, then, there 
are two questions remaining. First, will 
legislation be effective in minimizing 
strike interference with the national- 
defense program? And second, if such 
legislation will be helpful, then will the 
committee favorably report a bill carrying 
such legislation? 

When the Vinson resolution was before 
the House on April 2 I made some obser- 
vations that still stand. The day of rec- 
onnoitering on the part of the investiga- 
tors is past. The time is long since 
overdue to write legislation if legislation 
is going to be enacted along this line. 

The Naval Affairs Committee, the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, and possibly 
other Senate and House Committees are 
at this time investigating this same prob- 
lem. When these committee hearings are 
printed, if you will take the trouble to 
compare them with the printed hearings 
of the Judiciary Committee, you will find 
that the witnesses are practically the 
same and that the Judiciary Committee 
hearings are a preview of these hearings 
on the same subject coming later. 

It is true that the Judiciary Committee 
has not taken any action. In my judg- 
ment, the real reason is the fact that 
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Mr. Hillman, Mr. Knudsen, Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson, and others 
charged by law and under Executive 
order with the carrying out of our 
national-defense program, appearing be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee, protested 
against the committee recommending fa- 
vorably any legislation attempting by law 
to control strikes and lock-outs in the 
defense program. These men are the 
direct representatives of the President, 
and, of course, they speak for the admin- 
istration. They told the committee that 
an attempt by Congress to pass legisla- 
tion affecting strikes and lock-outs at this 
time would impede rather than expedite 
the defense program. Had not this posi- 
tion been taken by these representatives 
of the administration, I do not doubt but 
that the Judiciary Committee would have 
suggested remedial legislation. 

I have no knowledge as to what other 
members of the committee might have 
said as to what the future action of the 
committee would be. As a minority 
member, I can assure the House that 
there are those on the committee who 
are anxious to report legislation provid- 
ing a cooling time before active strikes 
are indulged in. I cannot see why the 
administration should object to the Con- 
gress writing a formula at this time, the 
execution of which can help in the work 
of the hour; that is, the building of an 
impregnable national defense. 

If the administration will use its good 
offices and demand that these strikes stop, 
then I believe much will be accomplished. 
I can see, however, that laws placed upon 
the statute books which are violated with 
impunity, which are not taken seriously 
by those whose duty it is to enforce them, 
will injure rather than help. As I have 
said on numerous occasions lately, Mr. 
President, we appeal to you to make a 
courageous statement as our President 
and as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. Will you do it? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr, SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for 1 
minute, so that I may ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not 
going to again recognize Members to pro- 
ceed at the request of any other Members 
for more than a minute. The time could 
be extended in that way to an hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very evident from what the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] has said, 
he being on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, that we are not going to get much 
action out of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and that should answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox]. Yesterday I was told by a good 
southern Democrat that the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Member from Alabama [Mr. Hospss] had 
told him that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary was not going to report out any 
legislation covering the strike situation. 
If that is true, the House might just as 
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well sign one of those petitions that I 
have on the desk to bring out some legis- 
lation, not to ban strikes, but to fix it so 
that an American citizen can go to work 
when he has a job in a defense project. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not know who quoted the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
as saying that there would be no legis- 
lation. That statement has not been 
made, I call the attention of the House 
and of the country to one or two things 
connected with this whole agitation for 
more and more laws. One is the exag- 
gerated notion of some Members of the 
Congress and of the country as to what 
one can accomplish by the mandate of 
the legislative branch of the Government. 
There seems to be the notion that 
additional legislation will correct any 
condition. [Applause.] Law must be ex- 
ecuted before it is effectual. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I say that 
for both sides, Democratic and Republi- 
can, because I think we are in agree- 
ment, has been undertaking to do several 
things. One is to discover the facts and 
to let the country know what we have 
discovered and we have been standing 
ready to report any new legislation which 
the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment may request necessary to enable 
the executive to do its duty toward our 
preparedness as quickly and effective as 
possible. The agencies of the Govern- 
ment that have the responsibility of pre- 
paring for national defense say they do 
not want any additional legislation. In 
other words, they have all the law now 
that they say they want to do their job. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman agree? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I agree that 
a whole lot can be done with the use of 
the law they have now, and they say they 
do not want any more. 

Mr, COX. Why do not they do it? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including a 
speech recently made by Assistant Attor- 
ney General McGuire. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer the following resolution, House Reso- 
lution 181, and move its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 181 

Resolved, That Victor Wickersham, of 
Oklahoma be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing committees of the 
House of Representatives on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, and Claims. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a further resolution, House Resolution 
182, and move its adoption. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 182 
Resolved, That Winder Harris, of Virginia, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of 
the standing committees of the House of 
Representatives on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
Invalid Pensions. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RoLPH] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, in making 
this first appearance in the well of 
the House of Representatives, I deem 
it a distinct privilege to be a Mem- 
ber of this body, and I hope I may be able 
to play some small part in upholding the 
traditions which have, through the years, 
made this assembly the most democratic 
legislative body anywhere. Few such re- 
main in the world. 

You little realize, Mr. Speaker, how im- 
pressed we freshmen have been by the 
cordial and manifestly sincere treatment 
we have received on every hand. From 
your own good self; from my delightful 
friend and party leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]; from 
the genial and gracious majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]; from every Member of the 
House on both sides of the aisle; from 
the Sergeant at Arms; from the clerks; 
from the pages—the reception has been 
the same—a genuine handshake, a 
wholehearted greeting, and a solicitous 
offer to help one get settled and accus- 
tomed to the House procedure. The 
founding fathers would surely get a thrill 
if they could come back to this Hall and 
see the high plane on which free govern- 
ment, as conceived by them, is working. 

Before reaching Washington, each of 
us read and reread the excellent advice 
of the gentleman from Vermont, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES PLUMLEY, “The Mak- 
ing of a Congressman.” 

March 6 last, we heard the captivating 
address by the gentleman from Alabama, 
Hon, LUTHER Patrick. His subject was, 
When is a New Congressman a Congress- 
man? 

Through it all, Mr. Speaker, I voice the 
unanimous sentiment of the freshman 
class when I say we feel the Members of 
the House of Representatives reflect the 
finest, the grandest, and the best in 
American life. You set an example to 
the country, and, if you please, to the 
world, as to how a really democratic law- 
making body should function. We con- 
gratulate you and are proud to be here. 
CApplause.] 

It is proper, in making this maiden 
speech, to do so in honor of the colorful 
city I represent. San Francisco has 2 
of the 20 congressional districts appor- 
tioned to California. The gentleman 
from California, Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, 
represents the Fifth District, which is 
roughly the southerly half of the city, 
cnd I represent the Fourth, which covers 
the northerly half. 

The gentleman from California, Dick 
WELCH, was raised in that part of San 
Francisco which is known as the Potrero 
district, and I was born in the Missione 
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This latter district derives its name from 
the Mission Dolores, founded in 1175 by 
the Franciscan Fathers. Here in the 
Capitol, California has honored with one 
of its two statues, the memory of the 
member of the Franciscan Order who 
founded Mission Dolores—Father Juni- 
pero Serra. 

San Francisco Bay is Uncle Sam’s most 
prized possession on the west coast. 
Some authorities rate it among the three 
finest harbors in all the world. One 
pinches oneself to realize that less than 
a hundred years ago California was not 
even a part of the United States. It was 
a sleepy Mexican colony. There were a 
few scattered settlements, stretching 
from San Diego to Sonoma. The total 
white population in the entire territory 
was perhaps only 5,000 and the native 
Indian population was about 80,000. Of 
the whites, Americans were perhaps not 
over 500. 

While the settlers knew something 
about the amazing fertility of the soil, 
still they had not the remotest idea 
about gold, about lumber, about oil. But 
they were partly aware of the impor- 
tance of the harbor of San Francisco. 
The hardy seafaring men who sailed 
from New England around Cape Horn to 
gather hides and tallow, and the intrepid 
frontiersmen who on scouting trips 
reached the Paciite, all sent home such 
glowing accounts of the bay, that Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson tried to buy the 
territory from Mexico. Some of those 
reports were so enthusiastic they could 
almost have been written 2 days ago by 
Californians, Inc., of San Francisco, or 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

The negotiations were still under way 
when Andrew Jackson retired, but in the 
Van Buren administration financial con- 

-ditions were so acute, caused by the panic 
of 1837, that the matter was dropped. 

However, shortly after President James 
K. Polk came into office, the proposition 
was again brought up. The Mexican 
President, Santa Ana, was willing to sell, 
but he encountered opposition from the 
people at home, so the deal fell through. 

Later on the Mexican War broke out, 
and all Mexican interest in California 
was ceded to the United States in the 
treaty of peace. Gold had not even then 
been discovered. 

The sole reason all through the years 
was the urgency of having San Francisco 
Bay in friendly hands. The peril to the 
Nation, should our marvelous harbor be 
held by others, is so apparent it is ele- 
mentary. 

San Francisco is really one of the 
world’s great crossroads. It is to the 
Pacific Coast what New York is to the 
Atlantic. Next to New York, it is the 
second most important seaport in the 
United States. From San Francisco go 
forth ships carrying the Stars and 
Stripes to every corner of the globe. 

Wherever those men who go down to 
the seas in ships meet—let it be Boston 
to Bombay, Alaska to the Cape, Shang- 
hai, or any of the others—you will hear 
them affectionately talk of Market 
Street, Fishermen’s Wharf, Chinatown, 
Twin Peaks. Sitting here in Congress, I 
have heard several speeches in which 
members referred to the “Grand Old 
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Man of the Sea”—Andrew Furuseth. He 
was one of the most devoted and most 
beloved labor leaders in all the history 
of trades unionism. Mr. Furuseth’s home 
was in San Francisco, and his name will 
live there as long as ships trade in and 
out of the Golden Gate. He would never 
once accept any larger salary as secre- 
tary of the Seamen’s Union than the 
sailors themselves were paid, which was 
in Furuseth’s time about $40 per month. 
San Francisco’s history is filled with the 
names of many colorful and many in- 
teresting characters, but none is more 
unique, more respected, or more admired 
than that of the simple, wistful Andy 
Furuseth. 

In thanking you for this time today, 
Mr. Speaker, may I say, I asked for it 
for the very special reason that April 18 
marks a day in the saga of San Fran- 
cisco, filling every San Franciscan and 
every American, first with a feeling of 
despair, and secondly, a much greater 
feeling of exultation. 

It was at a quarter after 5 o’clock in 
the early morning on the 18th day of 
April 1906 that I, together with some 
416,000 fellow townsmen, was rudely 
awakened and tumbled out of bed by the 
most terrific earthquake which ever 
shook any city in this country. The 
night before the elite of the city had been 
attending the grand opera. The Metro- 
politan stars, Caruso, Scotty, Madame 
Melba, and Madame Schumann-Heink, 
were playing an annual engagement, and 
some of the after-theater parties had 
hardly gotten to sleep before the earth- 
quake came, and then fire broke out. 

San Francisco is served from a water 
supply having reservoirs about 25 miles 
down the peninsula. The mains coming 
in from the reservoirs burst, and for 3 
days the fire department could get no 
water. In the meantime the fire had 
taken a frightful toll. An area covering 
over 500 city blocks, with a total of over 
28,000 separate structures, was in ashes. 
The area ruined was about one-third of 
the city and embraced the downtown re- 
tail, wholesale, financial, jobbing, and 
manufacturing sections of San Francisco. 
Every leading first-class hotel was wiped 
out. Fortunately the residential dis- 
tricts, except one, were to a large extent 
saved. The financial loss was approxi- 
mately $400,000,000, and to me it is amaz- 
ing to think that the insurance com- 
panies of the world, within 60 days after 
the fire, paid about $250,000,000 in cash. 
The only companies to welch on their 
contracts were some small foreign con- 
cerns. 

Theodore Roosevelt was President of 
the United States at the time, and within 
24 hours after the catastrophe he re- 
quested the Red Cross to collect funds 
and administer relief to the stricken 
people. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, if my city 
lives to be 10 times 10,000 years, we can 
never thank you and all the rest of our 
countrymen enough for what you did for 
us in 1906. If ever a people poured out 
its heart and its treasure to those in dis- 
tress, the citizens of this Republic did 
exactly that for San Francisco. 

The story I love to associate most 
closely with the fire is what happened to 
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my friend, Tom Hickey. This is the 
same Thomas W. Hickey who in 1928, at 
the Democratic National Convention in 
Houston, after Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
placed Al Smith’s name in nomination 
for the Presidency, was the one selected 
to make the first seconding speech. 

At the time of the fire, Tom was 
exalted ruler of the Elks, San Francisco 
Lodge, No.3. As you know, it is the an- 
nual custom of the Elks to hold a national 
convention in one of the large American 
cities. 

In 1906 Denver was the place, and the 
convention was to be sometime about May 
or early June. In the San Francisco fire 
the list of all members and all records of 
Lodge No. 3 were lost, and, although Tom 
and the secretary had tried to get in touch 
with the members, it was practically im- 
possible because they were scattered 
everywhere. Finally Tom, the secretary, 
and one or two others decided to go on to 
Denver so the lodge could have at least 
afew in attendance. When they arrived 
they found about half a dozen other 
members of San Francisco, who had been 
on East and decided to stop off in Denver 
to see if they could do anything or be of 
help. 

Now, the most important part of the 
Elks’ convention, so far as the public is 
concerned, is the street parade. San 
Francisco always had a real turnout for 
these parades and had always been most 
interested in developing some new and 
original idea. 

In 1906 the lodge found itself with no 
money either for costumes, chanters, 
floats, or a band. Accordingly, the group 
held a caucus the night before the parade 
to determine whether place No. 3 should 
be surrendered to one of the other Cali- 
fornia lodges, whether they should do 
nothing, or whether they should parade 
without the trimmings. It was finally 
decided to parade and hold place No. 3 
themselves. 

At 11 o’clock that night Tom was able 
to get in touch with a sign painter, who 
guaranteed he would have the sign ready 
by 8 o’clock the next morning. No one 
in the delegation slept a wink, fearing the 
sign would not be finished. But, sure 
enough, the painter realized the impor- 
tance and came through. The delega- 
tion went to the spot designated for them 
to fall in line, and the first lodge, New 
York No. 1, hove into sight. There they 
were all dressed up like Father Knicker- 
bocker, and the band playing East Side, 
West Side, All Around the Town. 

Next was Philadelphia No. 2, the mem- 
bers dressed like Quakers, with the ex- 
alted ruler out in front dressed like Wil- 
liam Penn. The Philadelphia band was 
playing and the carollers singing, I Have 
Come to Say Goodbye, Dolly Gray. 

Next swung into line a nondescript 
group of men—no uniforms, no band, no 
singing, but holding aloft a banner with 
these words, “Of course, San Francisco 
is here.” 

Mr. Speaker, pandemonium broke 
loose. From every housetop, from every 
street corner, from every vantage point 
along the line of march, the people 
cheered and cheered. 

Forgotten were Father Knickerbocker 
and William Penn; forgotten were the 
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splendid groups who came after. That 
day Denver wanted to pay homage to the 
little group from San Francisco. No 
national hero in the entire history of the 
Republic ever received a more genuine re- 
ception than did those few Elks from the 
far West. As the news agencies tele- 
graphed the story to the four corners of 
the country, our people were drawn just 
a little closer together with that priceless 
intangible something which we all cher- 
ish so much and which we affectionately 
term “the spirit of America.” 

Thirty-five years have passed. The 
city laid in ruins is rebuilt. From an air- 
plane, looking down, one cannot imagine 
that a building had ever been destroyed, 
and I hope every one of my fellow Ameri- 
cans may find time to come cut and see 
what an amazing change has taken place. 
Mayor Angelo Rossi will greet you in a 
typical San Francisco way. 

Symbolic of the present scene is the 
beautiful civic center, with our Federal 
building, State building, civic auditorium, 
municipal opera house, war memorial, 
and the city hall. All of these structures 
are gems of modern architecture. 

The city hall was finished in 1915. A 
few years later President Woodrow Wil- 
son visited the city on his last tour 
around the circle. 

Sunny Jim Rolph was mayor at the 
time, and when he walked up the steps 
of the city hall Jim proudly pointed out 
to the President that the dome of the 
city hall in San Francisco is 14 feet 234 
inches higher than the dome of this 
Capitol here in Washington. 

Through the years our citizens have 
devoted themselves to developing a com- 
munity around those basic American 
ideals of love, laughter, and loyalty; and 
with our guiding light that word of 
words, “tolerance.” 

A few seasons ago the world was 
treated to a marvelous motion picture, 
entitled “San Francisco.” Playing the 
leading part was an alluring American 
actress, Miss Jeannette MacDonald, and 
I would like to close this talk with some 
of the words from her lovely song: 

San Francisco, open your Golden Gate; 

You let no stranger wait outside your door. 
San Francisco, here is your wandering one, 
Saying, Il wander no more.” 

Other places only make me love you best; 
Tell me, you're the heart of the Golden West. 
San Francisco, welcome me home again; 
I'm coming home, to go roaming no more. 


LApplause.!] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD an article entitled “Humanity Is 
Threatened With Universal Bondage,” 
under the authorship of the Honorable 
PreNTIss M. Brown, United States Sen- 
ator from Michigan, published in the 
Jewish Chronicle, one of America’s fore- 
most periodicals, under date of Friday, 
April 11. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record my own remarks 
concerning the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive business of the day and any other 
special orders which may have been here- 
tofore granted, I be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


special order previously granted, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the gentleman from the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan [Mr. Hook] made 
a statement on the floor, in substance 
that the damage in the Ford plant was 
caused by a group of Negroes going under 
the name of Loyal Workers. 

Without in any way questioning the 
sincerity or integrity of the gentleman, I 
want to call attention to the complete 
inaccuracy of his information. So that 
we may judge where the truth really is, 
what is said here this morning on the 
subject will be taken from the official 
transcript of the testimony given in court 
before Judge Tuttle. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. For the information of 
the gentleman, I want to say that the 
testimony you are going to read from is 
before the court of Judge Tuttle? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOOK. And it was taken on the 
question of an injunction proceeding? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOOK. It is all one-sided testi- 
mony; the other side was not heard, and 
the testimony of the other side did not 
go in because the case was Settled before 
this was finished. So you are getting 
one-sided testimony; just one side of the 
case. We are presenting both sides of 
the case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If this sworn testi- 
mony, taken under oath, in a Federal 
court, is not more accurate than your 
statement when you attacked the Dies 
committee and its activities, I would like 
to know it. 

Mr. HOOK. My statements were ab- 
solutely correct, and I do not need any 
insinuations from the likes of you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not making 
any insinuations. 

Mr. HOOK. You certainly are. I am 
getting sick and tired of your likes mak- 
ing those statements on the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As long as you 
brought up the matter, I recall that you 
afterward withdrew those statements, 
with the permission of the House, in- 
stead of having them expunged. 

Mr. HOOK. And I afterward put 
them back into the Recorp and showed 
some facts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; you sneaked 
them back in there. If they are in there, 
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I will look them up and see if we can- 
not have them expunged again. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. HCOK. You never denied the 
fact that the man who was supposed to 
have forged those letters, who was con- 
victed of forgery and perjury and false 
pretenses, at the time it was done, was 
on the pay roll of the Dies committee, 
You never denied that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the gentleman 
was gullible enough to swallow that tes- 
timony. 

Mr. HOOK. And the gentleman from 
the Fourth District was gullible enough 
to swallow this particular testimony. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I am gullible 
enough to take this testimony which 
was given in the Federal court before 
a United States district judge, taken 
down by a reporter, the witness cross- 
examined by William Gallagher, attorney 
for the C. I. O. and never of record dis- 
puted. 

Mr. HOOK. Brought in there by Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes because of the inter- 
ruption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman has not as yet informed the 
House as to the name of the witness 
whose testimony he has referred to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This testimony was 
taken on the 8th day of April 1941, be- 
fore Judge Tuttle, United States dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan, southern division; and the - 
witness is Thomas E. Drysdale. The wit- 
ness was cross-examined by Mr. Gal- 
lagher, attorney for the union. I will 
just read portions of the testimony. The 
first part is found on page 69. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I will let the 
gentleman get a little of this first. Then 
he may not want to interrupt. 

Mr. HOOK. I notice the gentleman 
said he would read just portions of the 
testimony. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There were some 
5,000 men in this rolling mill plant. The 
witness was asked about these particular 
furnaces in the rolling mills that are now 
idle: 

Question. Did you observe any damage that 
was done to the machinery? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did you observe? 

Answer. Well, in that portion of the hearth 
we had six—eight—heats, of the steel in 
process. They were being made—eight 200- 
ton heats of steel in the furnaces in the 
process of making, and up until about 2:30 


or 3 o'clock those men refused to leave the 
plant. 


These were the loyal workers the gen- 
tleman was talking about evidently. I 
continue quoting the testimony: 

They wanted to take care of this steel. 


So they brought the men from the rolling 
mill and forced them— 


Without 
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That is the loyal workers— 


away from the furnaces, and it was neces- 
sary for us more or less to beg these men 
to take these heats out, which we were not 
allowed to finish, because we didn’t dare 
take time to try to finish them. They were 
rolled cut of the furnace unfinished, which 
makes, so far as the Ford Motor Co. is con- 
cerned, a total loss. 

Question. What is the capacity of those 
heats, what is their volume? 

Answer. They average between 180 or 200 


tons. 

Question. Of steel? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And how many of those were 
rendered unfit for use? 

Answer. There were eight, and we worked 
six out and two were still in the furnaces. 

Question. What is the condition of the 
furnaces where the two heats are not out? 

Answer. One furnace in particular had 
what we call a bottom boil on the front, and 
they refused to touch that furnace after we 
described to them the condition of the fur- 
mace, and which they knew the seriousness 
of, they refused to touch it until it broke out. 
It boiled down through the bottom and out 
through the front of the furnace, and shot 
the steel out onto the floor, halfway across the 
room, but luckily, it being a tilting furnace, 
we were able to tilt it up over so that it didn’t 
lose too much of the steel, but it had to be 
tipped immediately, and being an unfinished 
heat, as I said before, rendered it useless. 

Question. What was the damage to the 
furnace itself? 
Answer. Well, I would estimate around in 
the neighborhood of three or four thousand 
dollars. 

Question. Does that include the damage to 
both furnaces? 

Answer No; that includes the damage to 
that one particular furnace. 


Now, there is $3,000 or $4,000 damage 
that was caused by the C. I. O. on that 
one furnace, and there is no doubt 
about it. 

Then, as to the damage to the steel the 

answer was: 
Answer. Well, the damage to the steel is 
that the steel is not finished. Our specifica- 
tions call for a very close finish at the end 
of the heat, when the heat is being made, 
and if those specifications can’t be met after 
the steel is poured and rolled it can't be used 
in the manufacture of automobiles. 

Question. Now, what is this steel used for, 
Witness? 

Answer. That steel is used for the manu- 
facturing of Government trucks and auto- 
mobiles. 

Question. Was there any damage to the 
rolling mill property? 

Answer. Well, we do not know that. We 
will have to wait now until we can get the 
other two heats out of the furnace, which will 
probably take in the neighborhood of 2 or 3 
weeks to melt them down, due to the fact 
they are a solid mass in the furnace, and 
bringing those heats out may bring the bot- 
tom out with them. We don’t know. 


Now, talk about the damage, it will be 
2 or 3 weeks before these steel furnaces 
can be put in operation, and this stuff 
was for use, some of it, in the airplane 
engines which the Ford people are mak- 
ing. 

Going over to another incident: 

Question. Now, will you describe what hap- 
pened there on the afternoon of April 1, 
1941? 

Answer. Well, a little earlier in the after- 
noon we had a lot of small incidents that 
practically shut production down, like metal 
getting in the rubber—in the tube machines, 
and so on—and along about 4 o’clock in 
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the afternoon, or 4, when the afternoon shift 
was there, there was a definite slow-down 
throughout the entire tire plant. 

Question. Describe that. 

Answer. Well, in the tire plant a builder 
will make about, roughly, 15 tires an hour; 
on the bead job will make several hundred 
beads an hour; and we found there was a 
definite slow-down, and they told me they 
had been instructed they were to get 5 beads 
an hour, roughly, instead of 180, and 1 or 2 
tires an hour, 

Question. Who told you this? 

Answer. Union men in the shop. 


There is the C. I. O. It was not the 
loyal workers. These were not Negroes 
who were broughtin. They were regular 
C. I. O. employees in the Ford shop. 

Question. Can you identify those men by 
name? 

Answer. Well, I can, several of them. I 
talked to them. 


- Then he goes on to say that they were 
working there with their C. I. O. but- 
tons on. 

Question. They stated to you they were 
instructed to cut the production of beads 
down from what number? 

Answer. Roughly, from 180 an hour to 5 
an hour. That is all they were to get. 

Question. And that was done? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Production was curtailed in that 
amount? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. What union are you referring to? 
Answer. The men I talked to had C. I. O. 
buttons on. 


Now do you understand why they dis- 
charged these men? It was because of 
these slow-downs—on account of the fact 
the company could not get production on 
these Government orders. One of the 
causes of the strike was the discharge of 
these men, and one of the terms of set- 
tlement forced on the Ford Motor Co. by 
the Federal conciliator and by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan was that 
they take these men who were dis- 
charged, all of them except three, back; 
and the other day the gentleman from 
Michigan stated that these three, accord- 
ing to his information, were to be taken 
back. 

I ask you, in all fairness, how can the 
Ford Motor Co. proceed to operate its 
plant with men in the plant obeying the 
orders of the C. I. O. union outside and 
downtown—telling them how many tires, 
for example, to make during a certain 
period of time? 

Mr. HOOK. Do you want me to an- 
swer that? You asked me the question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are you the only one 
on that side? I thought there were sev- 
eral Democrats over there. If you are 
the only Democrat, why, go ahead. 

Mr. HOOK. Iam not the only Demo- 
erat. 

Mr. DINGELL. Just what difference 
does that make? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You have not the 


floor. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. HOOK. Iam not the only Demo- 
crat over here. 

Mr. DINGELL. Why do you not yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I am not the only Demo- 
crat here. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not address you 
by name. I happened to lock over on 
that side. If you want to say something 
go ahead. 

Mr. HOOK. We do not need the whole 

emocratic side to answer you. Have 
you ever checked as to whether or not 
Ford obeyed the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act or whether or not it was a vio- 
lation of the National Labor Relations 
Act that brought about this strike, and 
have you ever checked in as to whether 
or not any one of these eight men were 
connected with any Communist organ- 
ization, other than just making state- 
ments? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, just sit down. 

Mr. HOOK. I do not have to sit down, 
and I do not need those kind of remarks 
either. He does not have to tell me to 
sit down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
keep still or will he not? 

Mr. HOOK. I will when I get ready. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman asked 
me three questionsin one. The first was 
whether I had ever checked on whether 
Ford had violated the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. That does not need any 
check. As a matter of fact, he has been 
convicted, and the conviction has been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court, of vio- 
lating the National Labor Relations Act. 
But that is no excuse for violation of 
other laws by others. The fact that Ford 
Motor Co. was convicted of some viola- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act 
is no excuse for the malicious destruc- 
tion of property to the amount of $25 or 
more, which in Michigan is a felony. 
That is no excuse for the hundreds of 
violations of the law against assault and 
battery. It is no excuse for kidnaping 
or for the beating up of men who are 
attempting to go down the highway to 
get to their work, and it is no excuse for 
the beating of a trade-school boy by the 
C. I. O. that the gentleman defends so 
vigorously here on the floor. 

There was another question he asked 
me, if I had ever checked in on whether 
or not those eight men were Commu- 
nists. I never have. I never said those 
eight were Communists. I said they 
were men in the plant who were disrupt- 
ing production in the plant and were in- 
terfering with production which was es- 
sential to our national defense. 

He asked one more question in his 
three-barreled query, and that was 
whether or not it was a violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act that 
brought about this strike. That one I 
can answer from the record. 

A violation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act did not bring about this 
strike. The strike was brought about 
in an effort to compel Ford to recognize 
the C. I. O. Many unimportant demands 
were made on the Ford Co. officials by 
representatives of the union; production 
was, on several occasions, stopped by rep- 
resentatives of the union and, finally, 
using the noncompliance with their de- 
mands as an excuse and instead of sub- 
mitting those demands to arbitration, the 
C. I. O. pulled first a slow-down and then 
a Shut-down in the company’s plants. 
About that there is no question. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
minority is asked, for patriotic reasons, 
to give unity to the defense program. 
Today the minority asks the President of 
the United States to cooperate with the 
defense program. 

For practically a year and a half it has 
been my duty to work upon and to pre- 
sent to the House from the minority view- 
point the largest volume of peacetime ap- 
propriations that have ever been pre- 
sented to and passed by Congress for the 
purpose of national defense, or for any 
other purpose. I have willingly and un- 
begrudgingly supported enormous sums 
for defense purposes, for both our own 
defense and for aid to Great Britain. I 
defy anyone to stand up here in the 
House and say that I have not done my 
full patriotic duty. 

I have today a more difficult problem 
to face. Shall I meet my full patriotic 
duty in telling the Congress and the 
country just exactly what the state of 
our defense situation is and just wherein 
the President has so failed to cooperate 
with the defense program which he him- 
self initiated that we are lagging in our 
production of airplanes, tanks, guns, am- 
munition, camps, motortrucks and trans- 
ports, and industrial facilities? 

It alarms one whose first interests and 
whose first feelings are that our defense 
must be strong enough to protect Amer- 
ica. It worries and distresses one to see 
that situation and to see the way it has 
been treated by the President. Perhaps 
he owes no duty to the rest of the coun- 
try. Perhaps he and his friends will try 
to laugh aside what those of us whose 
patriotic instincts force us to speak are 
saying, with the allegation that it is par- 
tisan. Let me say to you that that alibi 
will no longer suffice. Some day, some 
time, the American people are going to 
rise in their wrath and demand action 
and more action until we are able to have 
America producing, training, arming, and 
equipping her defense forces to the best 
of her ability. 

So far, the President has failed to put 
an end to the labor racketeering, the 
interunion strikes, and to clean up the 
management of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

He has failed to place the procurement 
and management of defense production 
requirements in the hands of one man 
with responsibility. He places Mr. Knud- 
sen in a position where Sidney Hillman 
can veto his every act. And what is Mr. 
Hillman’s situation? He is at present 
drawing his salary from the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers of America, $12,500 
a year. He is on the pay roll of the 
United States Government for $1 a year. 
Is it not time that that divided allegiance 
ceased and that if Mr. Hillman is to con- 
tinue in the employ of the United States 
Government in a most trusted position 
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that he be paid by the United States 
Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment alone? Is it not time that he 
ceased at the same time that he is joint 
head of the Office of Production Man- 
agement to be the head of a labor union 
with conflicting duties in each position? 
Is it not time that those who were called 
to the service of the United States made 
that job the first claim upon them? 

One of the things that has disturbed 
those loyal patriotic Americans who be- 
lieve first in protecting their own coun- 
try has been the appointment of Harry 
Hopkins to a position of a sort of super- 
Cabinet Member, a sort of overlord of 
the entire defense-production program. 
This appointment is sought to be excused 
by the fact that h> is a great friend of 
the President and by the fact that the 
President has been kind to him and his 
family. Mr. Hopkins’ record of accom- 
plishment is not such as to inspire the 
trust and the confidence of the American 
people. He has been a complete failure 
in every position he has been placed in. 
Through the C. W. A. and the W. P. A. 
he wasted tremendous sums of the peo- 
ple’s money and demoralized countless 
thousands of our people. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. TABER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman re- 
ferred to Harry Hopkins as being a com- 
plete failure. I thought the only com- 
plete and unchallenged failure was Her- 
bert Hoover. 

Mr. TABER. Harry Hopkins is per- 
haps not the greatest failure. Franklin 
Roosevelt is the greatest failure. Her- 
bert Hoover would be a piker as a failure 
as compared with Franklin Roosevelt, any 
day, any time. 

Mr. DINGELL. The people do not 
think so. 

Mr. TABER. I do not yield any fur- 
ther. The gentleman can apologize for 
his great failure if he pleases. 

Mr. DINGELL. The Gallup poll today 
indicates where Roosevelt stands. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman is able 
to fool the people for a while, it will not 
last. : 

Mr. DINGELL. You cannot fool 79 
percent of the people, which is the figure 
the Gallup poll gives. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is the regular or- 
der. The gentleman can defend himself 
without the gentleman’s assistance. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder why it is that 
the gentleman feels so bad because his 
leader is such a failure. 

Mr. DINGELL. Iam laughing about it, 
not crying, as the gentleman is. 

Mr. TABER. He is laughing because 
his leader is a failure. My God! 

Mr. DINGELL. I am laughing about 
the gentleman’s attitude. 

fog TABER. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Hopkins has made political con- 
siderations the main feature of the ex- 
penditure of relief appropriations rather 
than the giving of relief. He is the same 
man who said, “We will spend and spend 
and spend, and vote and vote and vote,” 
with a sense of responsibility purely po- 
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litical and without a capacity to handle 
the serious situation with which our Na- 
tion is confronted. Mr. Hopkins has been 
placed over men who are better qualified 
than he to carry on. Is it not time for 
the President to take his responsibilities 
seriously? Is it not time for him, as Mr. 
Wilson was reluctantly compelled to do, 
to pass up his personal favorites and put 
someone in charge of our production with 
capacity and ability to see that America 
is protected? 

I appeal to the majority side of the 
House and I appeal to the President to 
keep faith with the people of the United 
States. Let me say to you, that during 
the progress of the British appropriation 
bill, I was given assurances that some- 
thing would be done that has not been 
done. Is it not time for the President 
to keep faith with the American people 
and in this serious hour of world affairs 
give us an opportunity for American lib- 
erties and the American people to sur- 


_vive and maintain their independence? 


It cannot be done by dilly-dallying 
around or by wishy-washy tactics. I 
hope that the patriotism of the majority 
will appeal to them stronger and more 
insistently than any personal or political 
duty or advantage. I hope that they will 
join with me in this effort that I am 
making to persuade the President to co- 
operate in the defense program. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
PiaucHE). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PLUMLEY] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR STOPPING 
STRIKES 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day in the House of Representa. 
tives I said with respect to strikes in 
defense industries that it was high time 
Congress should assert itself, as the rep- 
resentative of the people and as the leg- 
islative branch of the Government, and 
legislate to stop these strikes at once. 

Some people found fault because I did 
not suggest that more time should be 
allowed for mediation. However, my 
position was affirmed by some very dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, namely, JUDGE 
Sumners of Texas, and Senator Norris, 
and others, Iam content. 

MEDIATING WITH A MAD TIGER 


I ask you, Can you safely mediate with 
a mad tiger or a Russian wolfhound with 
rabies? 

Right between us sensible people, while 
I was talking they had been mediating 
the Allis-Chalmers strike for 90 days, 
while we as a people were bleeding to 
death. Our ship of state had, and has, 
been walloped by the criminal delay, in- 
action, and incompetence instigated by 
un-American protagonists. 

A RATTLESNAKE RATTLES 


When a rattlesnake rattles, it is long 
past the time for mediation. That is 
especially true when you have been hunt- 
ing that rattlesnake for 90 days, have 
found him, have dodged him, and have 
tried both to palliate him, and to avoid 
him. You know he is going to strike just 
m“ sure as fate. He did. He ran true to 
orm, 
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I do not take back a word I said. The 
rattlesnake struck and stuck his poison- 
ous fangs into defense industry with 
paralyzing effect. 

I said, and I repeat, that there should 
be no partisan politics in national de- 
fense. Yet, as Americans, it is high time 
for 22,000,000 people, called Republicans, 
to wake up and, as both Republicans and 
Americans, insist that action shall be 
had by the party in power at once with 
respect to our national defense and your 
safety and mine. 

If those to whom we have delegated 
authority are incompetent or unwilling 
to attempt to cope with the situation or 
do not have the intestinal fortitude to 
defy the saboteurs, the racketeers, the 
“fifth columnists,” laborers and employ- 
ers, and all those who are determined 
insidiously to wreck the United States, 
then let Congress, without respect to 
partisan politics, in 36 hours take the 
matter into its own hands and outlaw 
these strikes. 

Calvin Coolidge said: 

There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time. 


Are we too dumb to learn anything 
from the experience of others? 

The vital life spark of this country is 
involved and is being smothered and 
choked to death at the Allis-Chalmers 
plant by those who are inspired by for- 
eign influence and paid to do it and know 
what they are doing and where and why. 
Let us wake up, America. 

Are we here in Congress as helpless as 
we look? Let us show the world that de- 
mocracy and a republican form of gov- 
ernment can function. 

The Republican Party should be known 
as something other than the party of 
oppositionists. It should have a con- 
structive suggestion that it is ready to 
offer. It has one and is ready to help 
make it a reality. It is 100 percent, or 
approximately so—or should be so—for 
the outlawing of these strikes against its 
own safety, individual and national. Let 
us get going before it is everlastingly too 
late. 

I did not have time in which to say 
much, but in the extension of remarks 
which I was forced to make by reason 
of the time limit, I went on to say: 

These strikes against national defense, 
which is the guaranty for public and private 
safety, must be outlawed. They must stop. 
Congress apparently will have to legislate to 
stop them. 

I am no labor baiter, nor do I fail to ap- 
preciate all that is involved. The best thing 
that could happen to organized labor and to 
employers engaged in national-defense con- 
tracts would be for the Government to take 
over the plants and operate them pending 
the determination of the rights of all parties 
involved. 

* + E * * * 

We have heard it on the floor, and we have 
been besieged by those who insist that the 
laborer “must have his cut.” We have been 
told about the huge profits that big business 
proposes to make out of war contracts. Well, 
let us look at it for a minute. If the em- 
ployers think they are going to make a huge 
profit for themselves out of the war contracts 
or if the employees think this is so, they are 
wrong. 
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I cited authorities to prove the fore- 
going statements and quoted from Chan- 
ning Pollock, who said: 


While all over the world one kind of men 
and women are dying or stand willing to die 
for their countries; another kind are ready to 
betray their countries and their fellow men 
for 30 pieces of silver. 

There have always been people like this; 
Judas was not the first, nor Benedict Arnold 
the last of their tribe. Through long and 
bitter experience, governments have learned 
to ferret out and fight the spies and sabo- 
teurs and salesmen of military secrets. But 
the World War produced, and this war has 
multiplied and made more effective, a new 
and even more dangerous type of traitors. 
They are ordinary, everyday citizens—em- 
ployers and workers—who exploit national 
emergency for their own selfish ends. Most 
of them are unaware alike of their effective- 
ness and their danger; but, as an eminent 
statesman and labor leader said recently, 
“every bit of grit they can put in the wheels 
of industry helps Hitler.” That help takes 
many forms. It includes graft like that at 
Fort Devens, where the press reports pay-roll 
padding and other large-scale chiseling; it 
includes jerry building of defense camps, 
scheming combinations to profiteer on de- 
fense contracts, and hasty strikes in vital 
industries—strikes that might have been pre- 
vented by arbitration. The majority of these 
sappers of our safety would be the first to 
resent and the last to admit selling their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


A GREATER MENACE 


The truth is that they are a greater menace 
than any foreign foe. In some measure the 
conquest of every democracy that has fallen 
before dictatorship may be attributed to a 
conscious or unconscious break-down of 
character among common, everyday citizens 
of the democracies themselves. Neither un- 
consciousness nor any other reason excuses 
them, 

No desire for gain, no struggle for personal 
or group advantage or rights, no justified or 
unjustified resentment or quarrel can be al- 
lowed to interfere with national security. To 
that once more an overwhelming majority of 
us have pledged “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” Lives and fortunes can 
be of small avail without ships, guns, tanks, 
and planes. These we must have, and quickly, 
and we cannot afford to let anyone, of what- 
ever group or minority, check the flow. 

More than ever before, perhaps, we have 
reached the point where no one must do that 
which, if it were done by everyone, would be 
destructive of the common good. Every 
American has become a vital and essential 
part of the structure that is America. Greed, 
dishonesty, loafing, and quitting that 
wouldn’t matter much in normal times can 
be our undoing now. And make no mistake, 
America’s foes are not only quick to detect 
such weaknesses, but eager and ready to ag- 
gravate and profit by them. Methods and 
examples are to be found in scores of pub- 
lished confessions, 

But whether the interruption of our na- 
tional defense be alien-contrived, or only the 
result of human desire for gain and personal 
rights, this is no moment for monkey 
wrenches in our machinery. The unthinking 
may ask, “Why such a fuss if two or three 
armament plants do close down for a few 
days?” The answer is that even 1 day’s delay 
might send hundreds of men into action ill- 
trained and ill-equipped; secondarily, and 
not so very secondarily at that, it is that each 
grafter and racketeer and chiseler and shirker 
and deserter is spreading corruption, sub- 
tracting from the average of morale and efi- 
ciency, contributing his bit to what Hitler 
had in mind when he said he expected Amer- 
ica to destroy itself, Each of them is giving 
truth and force and effect to Hitler's indict- 
ment of all democracy. 
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The punishment will not be the firing 
squad. No one shot Benedict Arnold. It may 
not be the loss of ill-gotten gains. Arnold 
died a comparatively rich man. The penalty 
he paid was not death but the fact that he 
had to live with himself. His crime was his 
executioner. A broken man, Gen. Bene- 
dict Arnold died a victim of his own con- 
science and of public scorn and neglect. 

Whether or not they are sent to prison, 
I should not want to be among the male- 
factors at Fort Devens. I should not want 
to be one of those who put the brakes on 
defense. I should not want to listen to what 
something within me would be saying when- 
ever I read of a child killed by a bombing 
plane against which there had been insuffi- 
cient preparation, I should not care to take 
the chance, however remote, of seeing what 
I knew to be needlessly long casualty lists of 
my fellow citizens, or of standing alone with 
myself while the flags of my country’s con- 
querors passed by. I should dread hearing 
spoken in America the requiem Marshal Pe- 
tain pronounced over France: “Our spirit of 
enjoyment was stronger than our spirit of 
sacrifice. We wanted to have more than we 
wanted to give. We tried to spare effort and 
met disaster.” 


HAVE 130,000,000 AMERICANS ANY RIGHTS? 


Now, I ask you, during this emergency, 
which of the two conflicts are we going 
to suspend, the right, which they never 
had, of unions to strike against the na- 
tional safety, or the right of 130,000,000 
Americans to national defense? 

Many people know that Iam no alarm- 
ist, but I am seriously disturbed. I am 
not easily upset by new situations, which 
are only old ones in new clothes to one 
who reads and interprets history under- 
standingly, but I see in this onward march 
of Huns many things which reproduce 
and reenact days of long ago, but that 
go on and on. 

I may be one in a million, but I give it 
to you as my best thought that we had 
better wake up. The Hun is at the gate. 
It is high time we did something. These 
strikes, superinduced and planned and 
controlled by influences outside our own 
boundaries, are intended to cut, and do 
cut, our vital arteries. They bleed us and 
practically deaden our attempts to save 
ourselves. That is the low-down. That 
is the truth. 

The proposition which confronts all of 
us is reduced to a question of whether this 
republican form of government can save 
itself. The crossroads toward which we 
have traveled and which we have reached 
will permit of no mistake. 


PALLIATION, PROCRASTINATION, PROPAGANDA 


We can no longer listen to palliation, 
procrastination, and propaganda except 
at our peril. The clock has struck the 
hour. We will either save ourselves or 
sink. The responsibility rests on us. Do 
not forget it. 

It is unfortunate that the Secretary of 
Labor has testified that she did not know 
that there had been any sabotage in the 
defense industries. Well, the people in 
Vermont know there was sabotage at the 
Danby plant. That is only one of hun- 
dreds of others to which I might allude. 
Vermont is not inoculated against sabo- 
tage. 

ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH 


Too many Americans go to bed at night 


and sleep in a security that is false and 
unreal. They are hypnotized by a sense 
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of security superinduced by a belief in 
possibilities which do not exist. The fact 
is they are in the same situation as those 
who live on the edge of an inferno, who 
go to sleep lulled by a heat that tempo- 
rarily comforts but is generating their 
complete overwhelming. 

I have been away from Washington for 
2 weeks. I have come back to know and 
to appreciate, from what I have heard 
and from sources that are reliable, that it 
is time for us to wake up. It is time for 
us to protect ourselves against the possi- 
bilities that threaten us while we doze in 
an unrealizing stupor from which we 
shall have to awake. May God save us 
from waking up in as unprepared a state 
and as unready to protect ourselves as we 
were in 1917. 

These strikes to which I have alluded 
are planned, directed, and controlled by 
influences entirely foreign to us and to 
our manner of living. 


BLANKETED UNDER SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


The truth is the American people are 
asleep under blankets of their own self- 
sufficiency, superimposed by propaganda, 
trying to protect themselves against a 
state of mental weather but not against 
the blitzkriegs of the most ruthless mur- 
derers the world has ever known, 

We are fiddling while Rome burns. We 
are talking about convoys. We are talk- 
ing about changes in the Neutrality Act. 
We are talking about a hundred other 
things than those which vitally affect the 
future of civilization and our own lives. 
The time has come—and it is now—for us 
to realize that we are next, or else. 

You do not believe it? I hope you will 
not have to live to see the day when you 
must believe it. 

All the oratory in the world gets us no- 
where. Unless we prepare to defend our- 
selves to 110 percent or more of our ca- 
pacity and ability we might as well be 
sunk with Atlantis. Ido not mean maybe, 


SELP-PRESERVATION 


The fate of civilization is hanging in 
the balance today. No threat of World 
War in 1917 was ever so compelling or so 
overwhelming as that which confronts 
the United States of America this very 
minute. It is time for all haggling and 
dissension and disunion to cease, Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, 
and the situation has practically reduced 
1505 a that today, whether you believe 

or not. 


THE FEAR OF GOD AND THE HUN 


Iam not trying to scare anybody, but I 
would like to put the fear of God and of 
the Hun into the hearts of everybody. 

Are we going to save ourselves? If so, 
these strikes must stop. If Congress can- 
not stop them and the President cannot 
stop them, then the American people 
must stop them—and now—in order to 
save themselves. That is how bad the 
situation is, as I look at it. That is how 
bad it is as others see it, whether they tell 
you about it or not. 

It is time for the American people to 
get the idea into their heads that unless 
they act in unison in their own interest 
they are sunk and everything for which 
they have stood throughout the years is 
gone, 
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RESPONSIBILITY LOCALIZED 


It is not a pretty picture, but it is a 
truthful one. You cannot overdraw or 
overcolor it. Take a look at it honestly 
and decide what you are going to do about 
it. The responsibility is on the doorstep 
of every American citizen. It is on your 
doorstep. 

THE VINSON BILL 

The so-called Vinson bill to bar strikes 
in defense industries has been unani- 
mously approved by the Naval Affairs 
Committee. It will come to the floor 
some time next week. All it does is to 
put teeth into the enforcement of the 
declaration of policy issued by the Presi- 
dent in setting up the Mediation Board. 

It provides for— 

First. Compulsory mediation by the 
National Defense Mediation Board, with 
a minimum 25-day cooling-off period be- 
fore workers can go out on strike. 

Second. Freezing cf the open shop in 
defense industries, with a spécific provi- 
sion to the effect that even if a majority 
of workers in any plant favor a closed 
shop, this shall not be considered a lawful 
grievance. Employers are specifically 
banned from signing new closed-shop 
contracts. 

Third. A green light for employers to 
fire union leaders if they have “reason- 
able cause” to believe that these unionists 
were at any time members of the Com- 
munist Party or advocated overthrow 
of the Government. 

That is good as far as it goes, but the 
question is how far will it go. 

Opposition to the bill has been voiced 
by the A. F. of L. and by John Green, 
president of the Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers. It is also 
understood that national officers of the 
C. I. O. are strongly opposed to the 
measure. 

STOP THE STRIKES 


How can we stop the strikes? I have 
thought that Congress should take the 
initiative, but I have another idea today, 
and believe it is a good one. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY ON THE GOVERNORS 


The solution of this strike business, by 
reason of the demonstrated inefficiency 
of the bureaucrats and Congress to cope 
speedily, if at all, with the situation, rests 
with the Governors of the States. They 
should assume the responsibility for re- 
storing, reestablishing, and preserving 
the rights of the States, most of which 
have been surrendered to the Roosevelt 
monarchy. 

The people of the several States have 
a right to demand that their respective 
Governors call on the Federal Govern- 
ment only after they have utilized and 
employed the power and rights reserved 
to the States by the Constitution. 


TO MAINTAIN REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 


It is up to the chief executives of the 
several States to see that this republican 
form of government is maintained and 
that it functions as originally intended 
by its founders. The responsibility is 
theirs to see to it that the States do not 
completely lose their identity, surrender 
their prerogatives, or become pawns in 
the hands of the Washington bureau- 
crats, whose motivating idea seems to be 
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to create a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment, in which States and individuals are 
bound to become serfs. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


In this free country—God save the 
mark!—ths right to work should be guar- 
anteed and enforced, so that those who 
do not wish to join a labor organization 
but who are ready to act and to work to 
help save the country and themselves 
may have a chance to do so. 

This may be a labor-controlled Govern- 
ment, but if nobody is permitted to work 
until he or she contributes an exorbitant 
price for the privilege, things have come 
to a pretty pass, and such a situation 
Spells the beginning of the end of organ- 
ized labor and all of us. Such a program 
is despicable, and finds its un-American 
inspiration in Russia and gets its first- 
hand impulse from Hitler. 

Let me say that for 8 years I have sat 
as a Member of a Congress in which a 
few farsighted individuals, who could see 
the gathering storm, endeavored time 
and time again to warn their colleagues 
and the Nation of the threatening dis- 
aster. They were as voices crying in a 
wilderness because their warnings and 
their pleadings fell upon the deaf ears of 
a Congress, the mind of which was geared 
only to labor, relief, and social reform. 


DISASTROUS DISARMAMENT 


The matériel disarmament which was 
forced upon us was weakening. The 
psychological disarmament was disas- 
trous. Selfish idealism, communism, and 
theoretical Utopianists rotted the minds 
of the college students. They fallaciously 
taught that we were fooled into the 
World War and blamed the Treaty of 
Versailles for the evils of the world. 
They proceeded upon the principle that 
a lie told often enough finally becomes to 
be believed as the truth. They distorted 
historical facts to make a good story. 


LABOR SOLD DOWN THE RIVER 


Notwithstanding all of our attempts to 
free labor from the injustice of exploita- 
tion of the employer, we have only suc- 
ceeded in placing the control in the 
hands of its own racketeering leaders, 
who are now rolling in wealth from the 
dues wrung as tribute from those who 
wanted a job. In the present crisis, 
these racketeers are holding up the de- 
fense of the Nation to further their own 
selfish aims. In their ignorance they are 
extending aid to the march of totalitar- 
janism which will surely fasten the 
chains of serfdom and peonage once 
rahe upon them and upon all those who 
aor. 


CONGRESS ALONE CANNOT SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


You need not look to the Congress to 
solve this problem of strikes in industries 
working for national defense. The Fed- 
eral Government is impotent to act ex- 
cept in the capacity of a mediator, and 
that not efficiently. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY IS ON THE STATES 


You can draft a man to work, but that 
would not produce efficiency or encourage 
production. The fact is, the solution of 
the problem and the remedy are in the 
hands of the Governors of the various 
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States, Let us decentralize, Let us as- 
sert the sovereignty of the States. Let 
the Governors, under the police powers 
vested in them by the Constitution, pro- 
claim that everyone who wishes to strike 
and cease work can do so; that the right 
to work is more basic, more fundamental, 
and more sacred than the right to pre- 
vent a man from working. Let them in- 
sure to everyone who wishes to work the 
protection of the police power of the 
State from molestation by word or deed 
and from violent picketing. 
Then there will be no strikes. 


LET THE GOVERNORS ACT 


Let the governors deputize the fathers 
of sons who have been drafted in the 
Army and men who saw combat service 
in the World War to see that no violence 
interferes with the rearmament of this 
Nation. 

If, and only in the event that, the 
Governors of the States find that they 
cannot maintain order and suppress in- 
surrection in their States, then, and only 
then, let them call upon the President of 
the United States for assistance. 

In recent years the people of the 
United States have been educated to be- 
lieve that this is a good country to live in 
so long as they can live on and off it. 

They have been propagandized to ex- 
pect the Government to support them 
and to furnish them the more-abundant 
life without any effort on their part to 
help themselves or to earn it, 


STATES HAVE CEASED TO FUNCTION 


The States, as such, have ceased to 
function as sovereignties. Gradually 
their affairs have been and are being 
taken over, run, and controlled by the 
bureaucrats at Washington. 

The war in Europe is bad enough, but 
the situation that confronts liberty-lov- 
ing Americans at home is worse. 

Our greatest danger is found in our 
complacent submission to this benevo- 
lent, bureaucratic dictatorship in what 
is now no longer a republic, except in 
name, but a Roosevelt monarchy. 

The governors, backed by the people 
of the States, have the tremendous bur- 
dren on their shoulders of saving what is 
left of and to the States. They have the 
power to do it. It is their responsibility 
to the people whom they represent to 
undertake to reestablish our form of gov- 
ernment, to assert and regain the rights 
reserved to the States. The governors 
have no justifiable excuse or alibi for 
doing other than as I suggest. 


CAN ENGLAND WIN? 


In conclusion, I want to go on record 
as saying that I fear the worst for Eng- 
land. With many millions under his heel, 
there is no telling what a world-conquer- 
ing, maniacal Hitler may try to do in 
this Western Hemisphere. We must be 
prepared. These strikes to prevent prep- 
aration are a part of the well-conceived, 
long-considered, deliberate plan to upset 
our program for adequate defense against 
whatever Hitler may eventually under- 
take to do in this hemisphere. 

Frankly, I hope against hope, but I do 
not see how England can win even with 
our all-out aid short of men. I hope I 
am mistaken, but I do not see how Eng- 
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land can much longer withstand the ter- 
rific onslaught of the ruthless tyrant. 

The war may drag along overseas for a 
year or two. We should be no party to 
it on foreign soil. That would be the 
rankest folly. To think we could accom- 
plish anything by sending men to spill 
their blood to make a holiday for Hitler 
is crazy. Save England, if we can, as 
we are trying to do. 

Our business is to defend America. 
We must save ourselves here. To do this 
we must stop these strikes. We must 
proceed to manufacture powder, produce 
planes, and get our economic house in 
order, and tolerate no delay. 


THE STATES MUST COOPERATE 


The States must cooperate as such. 
The burden is on the several governors 
to see to it that they do. 

If the States cannot stop these un- 
necessary, unjustified, and ruinous 
strikes in their midst, then we are lost 
before Hitler wins. That is a part of his 
wicked plan. 

What we forget but ought to remember 
is that if a picket line can prevent a man 
from going into a certain mill or factory 
to earn a living for his family, a picket 
line can also prevent him from going to 
a certain church to worship God as he 
desires, and can bar his way to the en- 
joyment of blood-bought liberty. It is 
only a step from one to the other. [Ap- 
plause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been just 12 years ago this spring that 
the stock exchange hit its all-time high. 
For 10 years before that Wall Street had 
been pretty much the darling of the Fed- 
eral administration. The pickings were 
lush, and no one worried. Seats on the 
exchange were Selling for $625,000. 
“Naw, they can’t regulate Wall Street,” 
you heard everywhere. 

But excesses, abuses, and irregularities 
have a way of bringing the chickens 
home to roost. Wall Street had formerly 
just burned the fingers of the financial 
crowd. This time, in October 1929, it 
caught even the shirts of the American 
public. The crash took under millions 
of average citizens. “Naw, they can’t 
regulate Wall Street,” you still heard. 

But Wall Street’s abuse this time 
struck at the real America, and every 
citizen felt it directly or indirectly. The 
Rayburn Act was passed, and they did 
regulate Wall Street. Seats, instead of 
Selling at $625,000, today sell for $22,000. 

Labor for some 8 years has been the 
favorite child of a later administration. 
They have made many gains, most of 
which they were entitled to. 

But lately there is something vaguely 
familiar to me in comparison between 
the labor leaders and the attitude of the 
Wall Street barons of 1929. We see the 
“public-be-damned attitude” now as we 
did then, 
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Jurisdictional strikes, strikes of section 
against section, strikes for organization, 
strikes because management has fired 
one, two, or three workers. Strikes that 
shut down the blast furnaces of steel for 
lack of coal, strikes that tie up dozens of 
distant plants because one small group 
wants something for its own personal 
gain. We see excessive fees charged free- 
men to work to build our defense plant to 
fatten union treasuries. 

Those excesses are familiar to those 
Wall Street times of “the public-be- 
damned” days. This time the labor lead- 
ers are not just fighting the employer. 
This time the public is not cheering on 
the side lines. This time the safety of 
all America is jeopardized by the abuses 
of the labor barons. This time the 
American Legion, the mothers of boys in 
the service, the farmer, and the average 
worker resent these excesses and abuses 
that endanger all America. 

When America speaks as it is doing 
today on strikes against our safety as 
freemen, these labor leaders who think— 
as Wall Street once thought—“they can’t 
regulate” had better learn the lesson that 
abuse of power and excesses against the 
interest of all America can and will 
backfire. 

“Naw, they can’t regulate Wall Street,” 
but they did. [Applause.] 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record by including there- 
in two editorials or statements from the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed at this time for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
doubt that when one side of a case is pre- 
sented and the other side is not heard, 
people cannot be blamed for not coming 
to a real and proper decision. That is 
the condition that has arisen with regard 
to the strike situation, 

A certain group on the floor of this 
House have been continuously maligning 
the cause of labor. They grasp onto 
every straw to condemn those who have 
been trying to balance the scales of eco- 
nomic justice. We who have interested 
ourselves in seeing that justice be done 
did not see fit to stoop to the low level 
of dignifying their statements with an 
answer. The result is that the news- 
papers have printed just one side of the 
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story. A very blaring example of this 
is the fact that my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], just 
read from testimony before the United 
States District Court in the State of Mich- 
igan which court is presided over by the 
Honorable Judge Tuttle. The testimony 
was all on one side. The real facts are 
that the Ford Motor Co. presented their 
side of the case when an application for 
a temporary injunction was made before 
Judge Tuttle’s court. The Ford Co. wit- 
nesses were heard. I presume most of 
the witnesses were a part of the Harry 
Bennett gestapo. Harry Bennett is at 
the head of the Ford police force. For 
years he has filled that police force with 
many ex-convicts who were paroled from 
the State’s prisons of Michigan and prob- 
ably other places. They were used to 
beat into subjection men who did not 
agree with methods that were used by 
the Ford Co. They were used to protect 
the Ford Co. in their violation and com- 
plete defiance of the law of the land. 
This type of witness can be obtained to 
speak in behalf of Harry Bennett’s 
gestapo at that time. Not a single soli- 
tary opposition witness was heard in this 
case. Not a single solitary opposition 
witness was brought in to testify or to 
deny the testimony offered by the Ford 
Co. because of the fact that the Ford 
strike was settled and the application 
for injunction, I understand, was with- 
drawn and therefore there was no need 
of any contradictory evidence. 

The very fact that the strike has been 
settled should be enough for the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] to 
satisfy him, but no; he seems to want to 
resurrect the trouble and start it all over 
again. 

We who are really interested in seeing 
the national-defense program progress 
and seeing the wheels of industry move 
are happy indeed that the strike was 
settled. Does he want to start this strike 
all over again? He now comes on the 
floor of the House with testimony taken 
with regard to the application of that 
injunction and says it was uncontra- 
dicted. True it is, as far as the testi- 
mony in that court was concerned it 
might be uncontradicted, but that was 
because, as I have said, the other side of 
the case was not heard. The case was 
over before a contradiction was really 
needed. 

Before I leave this subject, might I 
say a few words with regard to fees that 
were charged for the right to work. I 
have heard many statements on the floor 
of this House of exorbitant fees charged 
by so-called union leaders. I do not 
consider any man who charges exorbitant 
fees to enter a union a bona fide labor- 
union leader. They are not. They are 
nothing but racketeers. I do not con- 
done it. The bona fide labor leaders do 
not condone it. However, might I say 
that these labor racketeers who charge 
exorbitant fees are not the only ones that 
are guilty of such practice. I have it 
from reliable information that Harry 
Bennett, the head of the Ford gestapo, 
has charged as high as $50 to men before 
they would be given a job in the Ford 
plant. I presume that because Harry 
Bennett made those charges that it is le- 
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gitimate and it is not racketeering. The 
right to work should be a right that will 
not be violated by exorbitant fees on 
the part of labor racketeers nor should 
that right be violated by Harry Bennett, 
the head of the Ford gestapo. I fully 
realize that just because Harry Bennett 
carries on that practice is no sign that 
labor racketeers should be allowed to 
set up the same kind of a practice. 

The C. I. O. has been maligned here on 
the floor of this House and people have 
been led to believe that that union has 
been charging exorbitant fees. I chal- 
lenge the gentleman from Michigan, or 
any other person, to name one single, 
solitary instance where a bona fide labor 
leader of the C. I. O. has charged an ex- 
orbitant fee for initiation into any C. I. O. 
union. 

I do not rise on the floor of this House 
to defend just union labor. I am here 
pleading in the cause of the great mass of 
laboring men who are loyal, real Ameri- 
cans, upon whom this Nation must de- 
pend if it is to exist. 

It is not right that an open charge of 
communism or nazi-ism be made against 
the great cause of labor. It is not right 
that it should be charged that the labor- 
ing men of this Nation are led by Com- 
munists or communistic propaganda. 
The average laboring man in this Nation 
hates nazi-ism or communism and hates 
anything that is the antithesis of Ameri- 
canism. They believe in democracy. 
They believe in liberty. I think that one 
great American made a statement one 
time that democracy was nothing more or 
less than liberty plus groceries. 

I call attention to a statement that was 
made on the floor of this House on April 
14. The reason I call attention to this is 
that in that statement there was an at- 
tempt made to charge the Democratic 
Party with combining with Communist 
wreckers of the Ford plant, leading the 
public to believe that the eight men over 
whom the strike was called were Com- 
munists. I quote from that statement: 

Let me congratulate the leadership of the 
Democratic Party on its success of its combi- 
netion with Communists and wreckers at the 
Ford plant, its control of the highways by 
pickets, its success in beating up the em- 
ployees of the Ford plant, and in forcing Ford 
to take back the men who destroyed hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of property in 
the plant. I want to congratulate the Demo- 
cratic Party on that wonderful wrecking cam- 
paign. It equals, if it does not surpass, the 
frightfulness of a Hitler. If it is the end of 
liberty of government the party is seeking, it 
is well on the road to victory. 


This is an illustration of intemperate 
statements that have been made here 
many times, and it is to challenge that 
statement that I take the floor of the 
House; and it is to challenge such state- 
ments that I shall continue to take the 
floor of the House from now on. 

I stated on the floor of this House on 
Wednesday that not one single solitary 
union man was involved in the destruc- 
tion of any property within the Ford 
plant. I stand by that statement. 

The Honorable Murray D. Van Wag- 
oner, Governor of the State of Michigan, 
with the cooperation of the union of- 
ficials, the State police, and the Concilia- 
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tion Board of the Department of Labor, 
settled the Ford strike. 

The reason for the Ford strike was 
that the Ford Co. itself refused to live up 
to the law and discharged eight men who 
were fully within their rights because of 
union activity. I just asked the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
whether or not he had made an inves- 
tigation into the fact of whether any of 
these eight men that were involved were 
Communists, and he said he did not. 
Still he would lead the people to believe 
that they were Communists. 

If Henry Ford, through the Ford Co., 
had complied with the law of the land 
and did not defy it, there would not have 
been any strike. It is about time that 
we go before the American people with 
the facts before we charge our fellow 
men with communism, nazi-ism, or any 
other kind of ism. 

I do not know of any worse smearing 
that can be done than to charge a man 
with communism or anti-Americanism 
without having investigated first and 
having definite, positive proof. There 
is too much of this going on. It is this 
kind of stuff that has kept the people in 
a jittery state of mind. We cannot have 
national unity, we cannot have a national 
defense program if the leaders of our Na- 
tion are to make such intemperate state- 
ments without foundation of fact. 

I well remember on the floor of this 
House many gentlemen charged Mr. 
Saposs, who was a Government employee, 
with communism and were successful 
through such a charge to eliminate the 
appropriation for his office. However, 
just the other day on the floor of this 
House, a Republican Member made the 
statement that he had investigated Mr. 
Saposs and he found definite and posi- 
tive proof that Mr. Saposs was not a 
Communist but a real, true, honest 
American interested in the betterment 
of the common man, 

As I said on a previous occasion, I did 
not hear any voice raised when the in- 
dustrialists of this Nation at the begin- 
ning of the defense program refused to 
take contracts and refused to go ahead 
with the defense program until their 
claims were met and until they were 
given an amortization on their taxes, 
until the ceilings on profits were raised, 
and until other conditions demanded by 
them were met. They refused to go 
ahead and so tied up the national-de- 
fense program for months. I did not 
hear any cry then about sabotage in the 
national-defense program, but now, be- 
cause of the fact that there were 11 
strikes out of over 200,000 factories in 
this Nation, they are ready to crucify 
labor on the cross of justice. Industry 
was properly treated at the time. The 
Government arbitrated with them. They 
did it in the American way. 

The laboring men of this Nation will 
carry the burden of saving democracy, as 
they have in the past. You cannot force 
upon labor any persecution. You must 
not put laws upon the statute books that 
will create in the mind of the laboring 
man of this Nation the idea that he is 
being persecuted. If you bring about 
such a condition in the minds of the great 
mass of labor, you will break down the 
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morale of that great patriotic class, and 
when you break down the laboring class 
of this Nation you will no longer have 
national unity, and without national 
unity we cannot win in this great struggle 
for the preservation of democracy. 

Truly it is we who love this Nation 
want to preserve the democratic way of 
life; but we must not give up the very 
thing that we want to defend. The la- 
boring man is the backbone of this Nation. 

The man who labors by the sweat of his 
brow is a loyal, 100-percent American. 
The great laboring class are 100 percent 
loyal and 100 percent for national de- 
fense, providing that that national de- 
fense is for the purpose of saving our dem- 
ocratic rights. He will do his duty. Oh, 
yes, we know that there are so-called 
leaders who are supposed to be leading 
labor. We know that many of them are 
racketeers. But any of them that are 
racketeers are not bona fide labor leaders. 
In such a great movement there are 
bound to be a few that feel that they are 
above the law; there are bound to be a 
few that will be prone to chisel. The 
same thing exists in industry. Ninety- 
five percent of industry are honest and 
clean and legitimate, but there are at 
least 5 percent of industry that are selfish 
and arrogant and stoop to low, browbeat- 
ing tactics, but the whole cause of indus- 
try should not be maligned because of 
the mistakes of a few. 

Why is it that we have in the past had 
some so-called labor leaders that were 
not of the best? Let me tell you why. 
Many years ago there were only two 
types that went out into the laboring 
field to fight for the cause of labor, be- 
cause of the very vicious opposition of 
industry. The labor movement has been 
written in blood. Men who took part in 
organizing labor many years ago were 
beaten, many of them shot, thousands 
of them thrown in jail without any ex- 
cuse. Many of those who went into the 
field were crackpots and there was also 
the “tough guy“ who did not care 
whether he went to jail or not. The 
reason that they were in the front and 
were prominent was because there was 
no protection of labor at the time, and 
the ordinary individual interested in 
labor did not want to make the necessary 
sacrifice. Since the National Labor Re- 
lations Act has gone into effect, since 
labor has been given some protection, a 
better class of leadership has come into 
the field, a real class of leadership, a 
type of leadership that is ready and will- 
ing to sit down across the bargain table 
and bargain things out, think things 
through, the type of leadership that Mr. 
Knudsen spoke of the other day when he 
testified before the investigating commit- 
tee, the type of leadership that industry 
has faith in, the type of leadership that 
we the American people have faith in and 
with whom we shall sit across the table 
and arbitrate. They are reasonable. 
They are honest. They are fair. Cer- 
tainly, they are fighting for the rights 
that belong to them, the same as in- 
dustry stands up for the rights that be- 
long on their side. The real leaders of in- 
dustry are ready to think this problem 
through, are ready to arbitrate. I know 
of no greater leader of industry than Mr. 
Knudsen. He said in his opinion that 
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the proper thing was to think these prob- 
lems through, talk it over across the table, 
and talk the thing out in the American 
way. Yes; the American way is to ar- 
bitrate and not to use force. We should 
not force things down the necks of the 
American people. It just cannot be done. 

Statements were made on the floor of 
this House today that this administration 
has been derelict in its duty. The great 
leader of the Nation, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, has been maligned and insulted. It 
has been derelict in its duty. The great 
failure. The American people did not 
think so. The American people do not 
think so today. They have faith in 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. They have faith 
in his policies. He is the protector of 
liberty. He has shown patience on both 
sides and his patience will bear fruit and 
will blossom forth in a national unity that 
will be a bulwark against any aggression 
against democracy. 

While we are on the subject of bottle- 
necks and what has caused the national- 
defense program to lag, I want to call 
your attention to the final report and 
recommendations of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, transmitted 
to the Congress of the United States pur- 
suant to Public Resolution No. 113 of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, I commend it 
for your thorough study. When you read 
that report you will find that the biggest 
thing that we have to face in this Nation 
is the concentration of economic power 
in our national-defense program. We 
must break down this great concentra- 
tion of power and spread it throughout 
the Nation. We must spread it to every 
nook and corner of the Nation so that all 
the people may become a part of our 
national-defense program, so that cer- 
tain communities and certain sections of 
the country will not be forgotten. I com- 
mend to you especially the statement of 
Hon. Chester C, Davis, a member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
made before the Southern Governors’ 
Conference in New Orleans on March 15, 
1941, at which time he said: 

I think there is another reason perhaps 
more important than the ones I have cited. 
I was interested and I was somewhat shocked 
a few days ago to see a tabulation of the 
distribution of defense orders to date not as 
between areas but between industrial con- 
cerns. Included in the tabulation were eleven 
and one-half billions of prime contracts 
awarded between June 13 of last year and 
February 15 of this year. This tabulation 
includes all types of contracts. Of this vast 
total, between one-fifth and one-quarter had 
gone to 2 groups of companies of closely 
interconnected ownership. Between 40 and 
45 percent had gone to 6 closely intercon- 
nected groups. And a total of 80 percent has 
gone to 62 companies or interrelated groups 
of companies. There is rich food for thought 
in these figures. I believe they are closely 
related to the mediocre success we have had 
in apportioning a part of this new defense 
industry to the States represented here today. 
Our defense contracts are being absorbed by 
a small handful of concerns. The very small- 
ness of the number threatens to be a serious 
bottleneck on the full use of our industrial 
and human resources. It is a bottleneck 
which must be broken. 


In closing, might I again plead with all 
those who are truly interested in the 


preservation of our democracy to be calm, 
cool, and collected. Might I especially 
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ask those who have been intemperate in 
their statements to give labor the credit 
of at least being loyal, to give the labor- 
ing man the credit that he, too, loves his 
country, to help the great laboring mass 
of people to become a part of the great 
program of national defense, so that they 
may truly do their bit as they wish to do 
it. I do not believe that there is an un- 
American in a humble laboring man’s 
home in this Nation. We must create in 
the minds of the great mass of people the 
fact that their Government is working in 
their behalf, that their Government will 
protect them in the right to live and rear 
their families in an environment that is 
comparable to what it should be in a real, 
true, democratic nation, so that they may 
go on and build civilization to the extent 
that we will remove from this world that 
monster we call war. With the laboring 
class treated fairly, you will find that the 
laboring class will treat industry fairly, 
and then government will be a regulatory 
body that will bring about the coopera- 
tion that is necessary to bring happiness 
to mankind. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that during the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN] he quoted someone as 
having told him that I had said there 
would be no legislation coming out of 
the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
subject of strikes. 

I regret exceedingly the necessity of 
taking the time of the House. even for 1 
minute, to assure you that someone evi- 
dently misunderstood or was misin- 
formed. I would not, under any circum- 
stances, even if I thought it, have said 
such a thing. But I never had such a 
thought. I never pretend to speak for 
that great committee of which I have the 
honor to be a member. I am profoundly 
in hope that our committee will see fit to 
report some remedial legislation which in 
its wisdom it may find necessary. Having 
had no such thought, and having uttered 
no such prediction, I am at a loss to 
understand how such a statement could 
be attributed tome. So I hasten to make 
this correction to keep the record 
straight. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
address the House for 1 minute? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was greatly sur- 
prised by the statement made to me yes- 
terday morning, because I had always 
understood the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hopes] was in favor of some legis- 
lation that would remedy this strike situ- 
ation. I only reported to the House what 
had been given me, and it was not given 
in confidence either. 

Mr. HOBBS. I regret that the source 
of the gentleman’s information was in- 
correctly advised or misunderstood con- 
cerning something that may have been 
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said about a specific proposal. I do re- 
call that there was a Member of this body 
who asked me if I thought the Judiciary 
Committee was in favor of drafting all 
labor in this land and would approve a 
bill of that kind. I said I had no right 
to speak for the committee, but that I 
did not think any such bill as that would 
be reported. Several Members have 
asked me if our committee was going to 
report a bill, and I have said that I did 
not know. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Gladly. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Did the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr, HOFFMAN] ask 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hoses] anything about strikes before he 
spoke this afternoon? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. As I under- 
stood, the gentleman from Michigan did 
not say that I told him anything. He 
said someone told him that I had said 
those things. I talked with the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
about some phases of the subject weeks 
ago, when he was a witness before our 
committee, but I do not recall his having 
spoken to me, nor I to him, on the subject 
since. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR—THE PRICE 
Is TOO HIGH 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion was founded by the willing toil, 
sacrifice, and bloodshed of mcn and 
women who were devoted to the cause 
of liberty. 

There are in this Nation today men 
and women who are now ready to toil, 
sacrifice, and shed their blood if neces- 
sary to preserve the institutions of free 
government upon this continent. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the majority of our 
people, much as they love liberty and 
much as they abhor war, have nothing 
more than a sympathetic interest in the 
affairs of the continents of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Our participation in the 
last World War cost this Nation more 
than $40,000,000,000 in cash and 350,000 
casualties, of which 126,000 were either 
killed in action or died in the service. 

In the last 24 hours we learn that the 
Serbian Army, numbering more than a 
million men, fighting in defense of their 
homes and firesides, have succumbed to 
the might of the German military ma- 
chine. Their resistance was heroic and 
brief. The President of the United 
States had promised the Serbs coopera- 
tion and assistance in that tragic hour 
when the die was cast. All informed 
military experts knew that aid for Serbia 
could only be of the promissory, on-order 
kind, and all knew that the aid could 
not be delivered if it were actually in 
hand instead of “on order.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have pointed out the 
realities of the situation as I see them. 
Others may view the picture through 
ruby lenses, but I can see only bloody 
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red as step by step this Nation enters 
into the conflict. And for what? To 
save the world for democracy? To de- 
fend America? No; to save the tottering 
remnants of the British Empire. To 
protect Britain’s monopoly of the world’s 
trade routes and her strangle hold upon 
the undeveloped continent of Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, we have already appro- 
priated more than $40,000,000,000 for na- 
tional defense and in aid to Britain; but 
should we take the fatal step that some 
are willing to tread so lightly, this next 
war will cost our Nation, not 350,000 
casualties and forty billion in treasure 
but possibly as many as 5,000,000 casual- 
ties and the entire wealth of the Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, as one who stands ready 
to make any sacrifice for America, I am 
unwilling to pay this price to save the 
British Empire. I am confident that a 
vast majority of the American people 
have this same feeling; but, notwith- 
standing this fact, the administration is 
taking us, step by step, into the bloody 
conflict. 

Much was said on this floor yesterday 
about the use of convoys. We are re- 
minded over and over that the President 
is opposed to the use of convoys. Yes; 
he is so much opposed that his spokes- 
men in this House killed an amendment 
to the lend-lease bill that would have 
prevented the use of convoys, and again 
this week the administration proved its 
opposition to the use of convoys by kill- 
ing the Tobey bill, which would have 
prevented such use of our ships. 

Mr. Speaker, “by their works ye shall 
know them.” And, judging by their 
works, it is easy for me to believe the 
story current that convoys are now being 
used. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, would 
the majority leader inform the House 
as to the tentative program for next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday is Con- 
sent Calendar day. Wednesday, of 
course, as I have previously announced, is 
Calendar Wednesday. Outside of that, 
I am unable to advise my friend or the 
House further at this time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Which committee 
has the call on Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The first on the 
fist are the Committees on Elections. 
They have nothing. Then the Ways and 
Means Committee. I know of nothing 
from that committee. Then the Appro- 
priations Committee, and then the Judi- 
ciary Committee. I would assume, with- 
out committing myself, that there are a 
few bills from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Of course, one bill was re- 
committed to that committee today. A 
tule has been asked for one bill. I do 
not know what bills these committees 
have, but I think it is good policy to call 
the calendar, and to do it as frequently 
as conditions will permit. 

Mr. MICHENER. I quite agree with 
the gentleman. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
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rolled bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
former Officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the earth- 
quake which occurred at Managua, Nicaragua, 
on March 31, 1931,” approved January 21, 1936 
(49 Stat. 2212); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; 

H. R. 3160. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former personnel 
of the United States Navy and United States 
Marine Corps for the value of personal effects 
destroyed as & result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938,” 
approved June 19, 1939; 

H. R. 3786. An act to increase the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen, 
Casimir Pulaski. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
former officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the earth- 
quake which occurred at Managua, Nicaragua, 
on March 31, 1931,” approved January 21, 
1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; 

H. R. 3160. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former personnel 
of the United States Navy and United States 
Marine Corps for the value of personal effects 
destroyed as a result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 27, 1938,” 
approved June 19, 1939; 

H. R. 3786, An act to increase the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the United States 
Navy, and for other p and 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pu- 
laski's Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.), 
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pursuant to its order heretofore en- 
tered, the House adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 21, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 3, a bill 
relating to the detention of certain 
aliens, on Monday, April 21, 1941, at 
10 a. m. in room 346, House Office Build- 
ing, before subcommittee No. 2. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 3188, a 
bill relating to Members of Congress and 
certain other persons receiving compen- 
sation for addresses and speeches, on 
Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 10 a. m. 
in room 346, House Office Building, be- 
fore subcommittee No. 1. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a 
bill permitting exemption from certain 
restrictions on political activity in mu- 
nicipal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 346, House Of- 
fice Building, before subcommittee No. 1. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previously 
scheduled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have 
been postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 
1941, and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 
10 a. m. each day. 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND 
POST ROADS 


The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold public hearings on 
Tuesday, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 108, 1057, and 2763. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in reom 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, April 23, 
1941, for the consideration of private 
bills. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


454. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of contracts en- 
tered into for buildings, facilities, etc., in 
accordance with the provisions of section 8 
(b) of Public Act No. 671, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, as amended by section 9 of Public Act 
No. 783, Seventy-sixth Congress, for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1941; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

455. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a revised report of nego- 
tiated contracts entered into by the Navy 
Department during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, in accordance with provi- 
sions of section 2 (a) of Public Act No. 671, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

456. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to validate payments of retired pay made 
to Pay Clerk Ray Bellamy Veirs, United States 
Navy, retired, for the period September 21, 
1939, to November 15, 1940, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. H. R. 1091. A bill to grant pensions to 
certain unremarried dependent widows of 
Civil War veterans who were married to the 
veteran subsequent to June 26, 1905; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 396). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. H. R. 1094. A bill to grant pen- 
sion for disability or death resulting from 
service in the United States Coast Guard 
before July 2, 1930, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 397). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. H. R. 1095. A bill to amend the 
act of March 3, 1927, entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions to certain soldiers who served 
in the Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and 
for other purposes”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 398). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2475. A bill to prohibit prostitution 
within such reasonable distance of military 
and/or naval establishments as the Secre- 
taries of War and/or Navy shall determine to 
be needful to the efficiency, health, and wel- 
fare of the Army and/or Navy; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 399). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SECREST: Committee on the Library. 
H. R. 3388. A bill to permit the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art Commission to purchase a 
model of the winning design for the proposed 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
400). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr, SECREST: Committee on the Library. 
House Joint Resolution 35, Joint resolution 
to provide for the utilization of a part of the 
unfinished portion of the historical frieze in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol to portray the 
story of aviation; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 401). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. R. 802. A bill 
for the relief of Michal Kaliszkiewicz; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 402). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 4416. A bill to establish a system of 
longevity pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 

H. R. 4417. A bill for the admission to citi- 
zenship of aliens who came into this country 
prior to February 5, 1917; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FADDIS: 

H. R. 4418. A bill to amend the selective 
training and service act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. R. 4419. A bill to provide for an adjust- 
ment of salaries of the Metropolitan Police, 
the United States Park Police, the White 
House Police, and the members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, to 
conform with the increased cost of living in 
the District of Columbia, and also to con- 
form with wages paid in many cities of the 
Nation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4420. A bill to amend the Criminal 

Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 4421 (by request). A bill to provide for 
payment of proceeds of certain processing 
taxes to Guam and American Samoa; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4422. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for the performance of 
the necessary construction and reconstruction 
work to provide for a high-speed Midwestern 
North-South highway to be known as the 
Lakes to Gulf Highway; to the Committee on 


Roads. 
By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 4423. A bill to authorize uniform rec- 
ognition of service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard in the computation 
of retirement and longevity pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WENE: 

H.R. 4424. A bill authorizing and adopting 
the improvement of the New Jersey Intra- 
coastal Waterway, from Manasquan Inlet to 
Cape May Harbor, including the construction 
of a canal from Cape May Marbor to Delaware 
Bay via the New England Creek Basin; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their House Con- 
current Resolution No. 31, with reference to 
educational facilities; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
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to consider their Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 30, with reference to House bill 2490, 
concerning a survey for a ship canal; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 4425. A bill to authorize the President 
to bestow the Navy Cross upon Edward 
Abrams, former sergeant, United States Ma- 
rine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 4426. A bill for the relief of J. G. 
Power and L. D. Power; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
By Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4427. A bill for the relief of Adney W. 
Gray; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 4428. A bill to authorize the payment 
of adjusted-compensation benefits to the 
estate of Lula Brimm Horne; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

H. R. 4429. A bill for the relief of J. D. 
McGee; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 4480. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Clin- 
ton Ward and Ester Ward; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 4431. A bill for the relief of George 
Cravey; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Illinois: 

H. R. 4482. A bill for the relief of Her- 

bert H. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 4483. A bill for the relief of Everett 
A. Alden, Robert Bruce, Edgar C. Faris, Jr., 
Kathryn W. Ross, Charles L. Rust, and Fred- 
erick C. Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4434. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Graev; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 4485. A bill for the relief of Michael 
McGinn; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr, STEAGALL: 

H. R. 4486. A bill for the relief of Bertha 

M. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VORYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4437. A bill for the relief of Albert 
DeMatteis; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4438. A bill for the relief of the Burns 
Funeral Home; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


757. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the 
Bronx Post, No. 95, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to free postage franking privi- 
lege to the armed forces; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

758. By Mr. HART: Petition of the Hudson 
County Chiropractic Society, Union City, N. J., 
requesting that chiropractors be given due 
recognition as members of the Army Medical 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

759. By Mr. JOHNS: Petition of members of 
the United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks, Branch 450, Green Bay, Wis., urging 
favorable action on the so-called longevity 
bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Reads. 

760. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolution of Bronx 
Post, No. 95, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, requesting franking privileges 
to men in service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

761. Also, resolutions of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Produce Exchange, op- 
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posing the proposed St. Lawrence seaway; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

762. Also, resolution of the New York State 
Economic Council, opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

763. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Resolu- 
tion of the Bankers Grange, No. 1330, Hills- 
dale County, Mich,, opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

764. Also, resolution of the State, County, 
and Municipal Workers of America, Local 68, 
Saginaw, Mich., favoring the program to cor- 
rect housing shortage among defense work- 
ers; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

765. By Mr. TENEROWICZ: Resolution of 
Council No. 8 of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation enabling 
the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

766. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
and county of Honolulu, T. H., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to the national-defense 
program; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

767. Also, petition of the New York Board 
of Trade, Inc., New York City, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to a new Federal labor bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

768. Also, petition of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, at its fifty-fifth annual 
meeting held in Galveston, Tex., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the national-defense program; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

769. Also, petition of the Fall Cities Car- 
penters District Council of the United Broth- 
erhood Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Louisville, Ky., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to any stop- 
page of work in the national-defense program; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

770. Also, petition of the California State 
Council of Carpenters, San Francisco, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL 21, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we praise Thee for 
these heartening words: “When the en- 
emy shall come in like a flood, the spirit 
of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him.” Let Thy hand rest upon 
us, realizing the conscious, all-powerful 
spirit of God. Thou who art the creator 
of heaven and earth, help us to patiently 
trust, though we cannot comprehend the 
deep gloom and shadow of this present 
day. Deceit, cruelty, treachery, slavery, 
and betrayal are making their ordered 
steps across the heart of this suffering 
world. Oh, Thy righteous arm make 
bare and cast out the prince of darkness. 
We beseech Thee to hear the prayer of 
His Holiness of the historic church: 
“The world has no need of pride and vio- 
lence, but of charity and love, along with 
humility which is not cowardice, but of 
truth and self-knowledge. These virtues 
do not lessen valor, nor diminish the 
love of country, nor prevent the citizens 
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who in a truly just war struggle for the 
defense and honor and the well-being of 
their country.” Oh, grant that the souls 
of the wicked, whose hands are thick 
with their brothers’ blood, may cry out 
for forgiveness and mercy. We pray 
that knowledge and brotherhood may go 
forth with justice, and may nations no 
longer look upon one another like beasts 
ready for the spring. O Spirit of the 
Most High, breathe upon this stricken 
world. In the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, April 18, 1941, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing Federal participation in the New 
York World’s Fair, 1939,” to provide for an 
extension in the life of the Commission, to 
authorize the transfer of property to other 
departments and branches of the Govern- 
ment without consideration, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 2082) entitled “An act relat- 
ing to certain inspections and investiga- 
tions in coal mines for the purpose of 
obtaining information relating to health 
and safety conditions, accidents, and oc- 
cupational diseases therein, and for other 
purposes”; disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Kircorr, and Mr. 
Davis to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 3252) entitled “An act to 
make emergency provision ‘or certain 
activities of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and for other purposes”; 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RADCLIFFE, 
Mr. OVERTON, and Mr. VANDENBERG to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of the Interior. 

3. Department of Justice, 

4. Department of State. 

5. Department of the Treasury. 

6. Department of War. 

7. Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
curity Board. 

8. Federal Works Agency, 
Works Administration. 


Public 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have three unanimous-consent requests 
to submit: First, to extend my remarks 
on the St. Lawrence seaway, and include 
therein an article by J. Adam Bede. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the old-age-pension problem 
and to include therein an editorial from 
Range Facts, a weekly newspaper of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., on April 17, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. And also, Mr. 
Speaker, to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp in connection with the so-called 
decentralization of industry program and 
to Nolude therein a communication from 
Mr. Robert W. Wharton, Director of In- 
formation of the Office of Emergency 
Management, together with a bulletin 
issued by that Office. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
a an article entitled “Thrift and 

ar.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs may be permitted 
to sit the remainder of the week during 
the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SAN JACINTO 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, April 21 
is a significant date in the history of 
Texas, and, for that matter, in the his- 
tory of America. One hundred and five 
years ago today was fought one of the 
decisive battles of world history. 

It is well that we should pause on these 
days of remembering and look backward. 
Beware of that individual in whose heart 
there live no images of heroism. Beware 
of that nation which does not on occasion 
stand before some altar of national sacri- 
fice. There must be some shrine before 
which both individuals and nations, on 
occasion, stand with uncovered heads, 
not in blind worship of a magnificent 
spectacle or achievement, not alone with 
reverence, but with resolution to. uphold 
the ideals of which the object revered is 
the embodiment. Today, when demo- 
cratic institutions seem to tremble under 
the impact of barbaric assault, we like to 
consider the origins and contemplate the 
foundations of our great Republic. 
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One hundred and five years ago today 
was fought the Battle of San Jacinto, a 
battle which might well serve as an object 
lesson for both men and nations, espe- 
cially in these times of peril. This battle 
was decisive not alone because it secured 
for the American Republic a little over 
one-third of her present domain. The 
battle was more decisive because it repre- 
sented a complete triumph of democratic 
deals over barbaric dictatorship, of honor 
over dishonor, of social order over social 
chaos. At San Jacinto was portrayed in 
bold relief, in rugged simplicity, prin- 
ciples of conduct which should be funda- 
mental in the lives of men and of nations 
who would be great. Travis and his con- 
federates in the Alamo had been put to 
the sword. Fannin’s men had been mas- 
sacred at Goliad. 

The great Sam Houston, confidant 
and friend of Andrew Jackson, rallied a 
small army of brave and determined 
pioneers, and prepared for a last battle. 
In the late afternoon of April 21 the 
small Texas army charged the imperial 
forces of Mexico under Generals Santa 
Anna and Cos. In 20 minutes of actual 
fighting the Texans had 8 men killed and 
17 wounded, while the Mexicans in the 
course of the battle lost 632 men killed, 
208 wounded, and over 700 captured. 

Without dwelling further upon the de- 
tails of this battle, what useful lessons can 
we draw from it today? First, there was 
resolute courage; while opposed by an 
army more than twice its size, and with 
vastly better equipment, the Texans were 
eager for battle. There was determina- 
tion; Deaf Smith was sent to destroy 
Vince’s Bridge, and thus remove all pos- 
sibilities of retreat. There was honor; a 
cool resolve to keep faith at any cost with 
those who earlier had laid their lives 
upon the altar of Texas liberty. There 
was democracy; there was no aristocracy 
in the army of San Jacinto. Houston, 
Hockley, Burleson, and Lamar led their 
small army into battle, the dauntless 
Houston himself being severely wounded 
in the attack. Finally there was integrity 
in dealing with others which no heat of 
passion, no inflammatory appeals, no de- 
gree of provocation could upset. The 
world’s history contains no profounder 
example of that spirit than when Santa 
Anna, the self-styled Napoleon of the 
West, stood before the wounded Sam 
Houston. A man who had violated every 
canon of civilized warfare, who had com- 
mitted unspeakable outrages upon an 
honorable foe, when standing helpless be- 
fore those he had persecuted, was judged 
not in a spirit of revenge, not in accord- 
ance with his own code, but by a code of 
integrity that could not stoop to do an 
unworthy thing. 

Sam Houston in his hour of triumph 
did not become intoxicated with success 
and power. He did not succumb to the 
temptation for plunder and revenge. 
Most conquerors in their hour of victory 
over a ruthless foe sow the seeds of future 
conflict. Out of war these Texans sought 
to lay the foundations of peace. In war 
and in peace the men of San Jacinto gave 
unsurpassed luster to the Lone Star, 
which we hope will shine forever in the 
bright constellation of the 48 States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
on the subject Old King Coal Taking An- 
other Beating. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing a short article on the Japan-Russia 
Pact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a radio address I made last 
Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address by Claude Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. PIERCE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include a brief editorial appearing in 
the Richmond Item, of Richmond, Ind., 
on April 18. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

There was no objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is not 
going to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem so long as we get activities such as 
those disclosed in the press this morning, 
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which states that on yesterday, Sunday, 
the President made an agreement with 
the Canadian Prime Minister to send un- 
finished materials from this country to 
Canada and have the Canadian workmen 
complete the job up there. That is not 
the way to end unemployment “south of 
the border.” That is not a method which 
should meet with the approval of the 
American factory worker. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr.THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include a speech by 
ex-Gov. Paul McNutt, of Indiana, deliv- 
ered at the Jefferson banquet at the 
Natiohal Democratic Club, New York 
City, on Saturday night, and I also ask 
permission to include in my remarks an 
editorial from the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. THOM]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore 
made today I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER]? 

There was no objection. 


RUSSIAN ENGINEERING MISSION 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 10 days 
ago I wrote a letter to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull calling his attention directly 
to the presence of a Russian engineering 
mission in the United States. I told Mr. 
Hull, on the unimpeachable authority of 
industrial officials, that someone at 
Washington had ordered American plant 
officials to throw open their doors to these 
representatives of the Soviet Union. Up 
to the present time neither Mr. Hull nor 
any member of the State Department has 
offered a reply to or a comment upon this 
information, 

I regard this as no trivial routine mat- 
ter. In my judgment, this is an issue 
of the utmost gravity. I believe that 
the American people do not favor this 
kind of diplomatic courtesy. What pos- 
sible justification can there be for re- 
vealing the world’s best equipment to the 
Soviet Union? Are we allied with Rus- 
sia? 

Only yesterday the press associations 
quoted the official newspaper of the Soviet 
Union in a report which must make us 
all sit up and take notice. Russia has 
just concluded a pact of mutual friend- 
ship with Japan. Russia is laughing at 
the efforts of Uncle Sam and Great Brit- 
ain to swing the Soviet into hostility to- 
ward Germany. Pravda is thumbing its 
nose at America. And our Government 
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is showing Pravda's masters our newest 
equipment. 

Would our State Department welcome 
a Japanese engineering mission to our 
shores? What is the meaning of depor- 
tation proceedings against a man who is 
charged with the crime of communism, 
or the jailing of a Communist leader, 
when we are simultaneously revealing 
the last word in our industrial arma- 
ment to the masters of these very men? 

I believe the American people are en- 
titled to an explanation of these in- 
credible contradictions. 

I now call upon the State Department 
publicly to explain to the American peo- 
ple precisely what these Russian en- 
gineers are doing in our country and why 
American plant managers are being or- 
dered to show them what we are doing. 
Applause. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp in two 
places and include therein certain short 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CULKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION AND MEDIATION OF 
LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to notify the House that I am 
today filing a report of the Naval Affairs 
Committee on the bill (H. R. 4139) to 
further expedite the national-defense 
program in respect of naval construction 
and procurement by providing for the 
investigation and mediation of labor dis- 
putes in connection therewith, and for 
other purposes, with the amended bill, 
which will be available at the document 
room tomorrow morning. I am also 
asking that a rule be granted, and this 
request will be heard by the Rules Com- 
mittee on Wednesday. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMISSION ON 
INVENTIONS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill (H. R. 3153) 
to create a National Defense Commission 
on Inventions, and for other purposes, 
which has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House, 
be rereferred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]? 

There was no objection, 


INVESTIGATION AND MEDIATION OF 
LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un- 
til Friday morning to file a minority 
report on the bill H. R. 4139, just re- 
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ferred to by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr, MAGNUSON]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include a resolution, and to also 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a petition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SHAFER]? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr, JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. JOHNS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to call attention to a meeting 
tonight at 7:30 in the caucus room of 
the old House Office Building on the 
subject of agriculture. I have been as- 
sured a few minutes ago that one of the 
vice presidents of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will be there and also a 
member of the Economics Department of 
the Secretary of Agriculture; so I hope 
you will all be there for the discussion 
that will take place at that time. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
seconds, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter from the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wuuirtincton], chairman of the Flood 
Control Committee, asking me to an- 
nounce to the House that the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control will begin hearings 
on Monday, April 21, today, at 10 
o'clock a. m., these hearings to continue 
daily. It is hoped to conclude them on 
Wednesday, May 14, 1941. General 
Schley, Chief of Engineers, will appear 
on Monday, April 21, to make the first 
statement, 

I make this brief announcement for 
the benefit of the Members. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, HARRIS of Arkansas asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


PROHIBITION OF PROSTITUTION IN AREAS 
ADJACENT TO MILITARY AND/OR NAVAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2475) to prohibit 
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prostitution within such reasonable dis- 
tances of military and/or naval establish- 
ments as the Secretaries of War and/or 
Navy shall determine to be needful to the 
efficiency, health, and welfare of the 
Army and/or Navy. This is a bill re- 
ported by the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain what the bill is? 

Mr. MAY. Mr, Speaker, during the 
World War there was legislation in ex- 
istence which authorized the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy to establish zones 
or areas around Army posts and canton- 
ments within which they might take 
steps to prohibit evil practices and prosti- 
tution. This statute has expired; in fact, 
it went out of effect at a fixed date follow- 
ing the World War. 

Mr. MICHENER. So this would make 
prostitution in those regions illegal? 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman is correct. 
It would authorize the Army authorities 
to solicit the assistance of local and State 
police authorities and State officials in an 
effort to enforce the regulations they may 
make in pursuance to this law, but the 
Army officials are prohibited without the 
military area or in any adjacent area 
from making seizures or arrests or 
searches of civilians. 

This is a bill that was given very care- 
ful consideration by the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, and the bill was re- 
ported with three or four amendments 
that have been suggested by the Army 
and Navy authorities. It is favored by 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Chief of Staff, and by 
every church group, every State health 
authority, and every State health board 
that I know anything about. There were 
15 or 20 witnesses examined by the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That until May 15, 1945, 
it shall be unlawful, within such reasonable 
distance of any military or naval camp, sta- 
tion, fort, post, yard, base, cantonment, train- 
ing or mobilization place as the Secretaries 
of War nd/or Navy shall determine to be 
needful to the efficiency, health, and welfare 
of the Army and/or Navy, and shall desig- 
nate and publish in general orders or bulle- 
tins, to engage in prostitution or to aid or 
abet prostitution or to procure or solicit for 
the purposes of prostitution, or to keep or 
set up a house of ill fame, brothel, or bawdy 
house, or to receive any person for purposes 
of lewdness, assignation, or prostitution into 
any vehicle, conveyance, place, structure, or 
building, or to permit any person to remain 
for the purpose of lewdness, assignation, or 
prostitution in any vehicle, conveyance, place, 
structure, or building; and any person, cor- 
poration, partnership, or association violat- 
ing the provisions of this chapter shall, unless 
otherwise punishable under the Articles of 
War or the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
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1 year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, and any person subject to military or 
naval law violating this chapter shall be 
punished as provided by the Articles of War 
or the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy, and ihe Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy are hereby authorized and directed to 
take such steps as they deem necessary to 
suppress and prevent the violation thereof, 
and to accept the cooperation of the authori- 
ties of States and their counties, districts, and 
other political subdivisions in carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 8, after “building”, insert “or to 
lease, or rent, or contract to lease or rent any 
vehicle, conveyance, place, structure, or build- 
ing, or part thereof, knowing or with good 
reason to know that it is intended to be used 
for any of the purposes herein prohibited.“ 

oy 13, strike out “chapter” and insert 
“act.” 

3 aoe 19, strike out “chapter” and insert 
40 ac A 

Line 22, after Navy“, insert “ and the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator.” 

Line 22, after “are”, insert “each.” 

On page 3, line 2, after “act”, insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed as con- 
ferring on tae personnel of the War or Navy 
Department or the Federal Security Agency 
any authority to make criminal investiga- 
tions, searches, seizures, or arrests of civilians 
charged with violations of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


W. P. A. EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I notice in a 
news article from Connecticut that Ar- 
thur P. Johnson, Director of Public Re- 
lations and Assistance, says that we are 
having a labor raid that is threatening 
W. P. A. It seems to me it is a pretty bad 
situation when the men in authority in 
W. P. A. are so entrenched that they do 
not want the persons who are working on 
W. P. A. to get a job in industry. It ought 
to be that every W. P. A. official in this 
country is mighty glad that we can take 
these men off the Government pay roll 
and put them in jobs in private industry. 
This ought to be the object of every Mem- 
ber of Congress, and it ought to be the 
object of the administration to try to do 
away with W. P. A. and get the workers 
off the Government pay roll and into pri- 
vate industry at the very earliest possible 
moment. Even though this private em- 
ployment is concerned with national de- 
fense, it ought to be a good sign, and 
such employment in industry will reduce 
Government expense. I hope we do away 
with W. P. A. and all officials connected 
with it. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
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in the Recorp and include therein a short 
poem written by a constituent of mine in 
memory of Hon. Morris Sheppard. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


DESIGNATION OF THE PERSON WHO 
SHALL ACT AS PRESIDENT UNDER CER- 
TAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2532) 
designating the person who shall act as 
President if a President shall not have 
been chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term, or when neither a 
President-elect nor a Vice President-elect 
shall have qualified. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTAIN 
POSTMASTERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1618, to amend the act of June 25, 1938, 
extending the classified civil service to 
include postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

; Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect, 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, WOLCOTT, Mr. COLE of New 
York, and Mr, KEAN objected. 


PULPWOOD INVESTIGATION 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Joint Resolution 15, to investi- 
gate the apparent monopolistic purchas- 
ing of pulpwood by pulp and paper mills 
under a contract-purchase system from 
farmers and other owners, price fixing of 
paper, and other pulp products under 
trade practice rules and regulations in- 
cluding cost of distribution. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COTTONSEED AND COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
571, to establish and promote the use of 
standard methods of grading cottonseed, 
to provide for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on prices and 
grades of cottonseed and cottonseed 
products, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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PLUMAS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1595, to authorize the addition of cer- 
tain lands to the Plumas National Forest, 
Calif. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will reserve that for 
a moment, I may say that this bill was 
passed over last week. It only involves 
a small tract of 240 acres. 

Mr. RICH. The trouble is we are add- 
ing to these national forests all the time. 
Whenever the Consent Calendar is 
called, somebody comes in and wants to 
increase the size of some of these parks. 
You have the parks now so big that you 
cannot support them properly, and yet 
we are adding 250 acres here and 1,000 
acres there. I think it is time to hold 
these things down. The Government 
has no money and is almost bankrupt, 
and yet we are increasing all these costs. 
I think everything of this kind ought to 
be suspended during the national emer- 
gency, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


DISCHARGE OR RETIREMENT OF EN- 
LISTED MEN OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
AND OF THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2277, to provide for the discharge or re- 
tirement of enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and of the Philippine Scouts in 
certain cases. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2278, to further amend the thirteenth 
paragraph of section 127a of the National 
Defense Act, as amended by the act of 
June 8, 1926, so as to decrease the re- 
striction on the number of enlisted men 
of the Regular Army who may be de- 
tailed as students at educational insti- 
tutions and other places. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it has been the 
policy to object to all bills wuich car- 
ried with them an authorization of more 
than $1,000,000. This, however, was 
purely arbitrary; and inasmuch as we 
will have certain emergency bills on the 
calendar, perhaps it is not fair to the 
committees to put any arbitrary figure 
on bills of a defense nature. This bill, 
according to the report, would authorize 
about $2,550,000. The bill, so far as I 
am concerned, seems to be meritorious, 
and I am going to waive any objection 
on my part to the bill because of the 
amount involved, but I think we should 
understand that this is an exception to 
the general rule and that we are not 
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establishing a precedent by which bills 
carrying such amounts of money will 
henceforth be approved on this calendar. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand this bill did not have the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION TO SPECIAL 
ASSISTANTS, ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2609) 
to authorize the payment of additional 
compensation to special assistants to the 
Attorney General in the case of the 
United States against Doheny Executors. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. KEAN, and Mr. 
SPRINGER objected. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONS CONVICTED OF 
OFFENSE AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1831) 
to amend section 7 of the act of May 14, 
1930 (46 Stat. 326, U. S. C., title 18, sec. 
753f), relating to places of confinement 
and transfers of persons convicted of an 
offense against the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 
act of May 14, 1930 (46 Stat. 326; U. S. C., 
title 18, sec. 753f), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7, Hereafter all persons convicted of 
an offense against the United States shall be 
committed, for such terms of imprisonment 
as the court may direct, to the custody of 
the Attorney General of the United States 
or his authorized representative, who shall 
designate the places of confinement where 
the sentences of all such persons shall be 
served: Provided, That any sentence of im- 
prisonment for an offense punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term of 1 year or less shall 
not be served in a penitentiary except with 
the defendant’s consent. The Attorney Gen- 
eral may designate any available, suitable, 
and appropriate institutions, whether main- 
tained by the Federal Government or other- 
wise, or whether within or without the judi- 
cial district in which the person was con- 
victed. The Attorney General is also author- 
ized to order the transfer of any person held 
under authority of any United States statute 
from one institution to another if in his 
judgment it shall be for the well-being of 
the prisoner or relieve overcrowded or un- 
healthful conditions in the institution where 
such prisoner is confined or for other 
reasons.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CONVICT-MADE 
GOODS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3191) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
make unlawful the transportation of con- 
vict-made goods in interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes,” approved Octo- 
ber 14, 1940. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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AMENDING JOINT SERVICE PAY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2279) to 
amend section 17 of the Joint Service 
Pay Act approved June 10, 1922, as 
amended. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


VALIDATING CERTAIN CONVEYANCES 
HERETOFORE MADE BY CENTRAL PA- 
CIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3193) 
validating certain conveyances hereto- 
fore made by the Central Pacific Railway 
Co., a corporation, and its lessee, South- 
ern Pacific Co., a corporation, involving 
certain portions of right-of-way, in the 
city of Tracy, in the county of San Joa- 
quin, State of California, and in the town 
of Elk Grove, in the county of Sacra- 
mento, State of California, acquired by 
the Central Pacific Railway Co. under 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1862 
(12 Stat. L. 489), as amended by the act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1864 (13 
Stat. L. 356). e 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the conveyances 
hereinafter particularly described and hereto- 
fore executed by Central Pacific Railway Co., 
a corporation, and its lessee, Southern Pacific 
Co., a corporation, involving certain lands or 
interests therein, in the city of Tracy, in the 
county of San Joaquin, State of California, 
and in the town of Elk Grove, in the county 
of Sacramento, State of California, and form- 
ing a part of the right-of-way of said Central 
Pacific Railway Co., granted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America by an 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1862, entitled 
“An act to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to 
the Government the use of the same for pos- 
tal, military, and other purposes” (12 Stat. L. 
489), and by said act as amended by act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1864, entitled “An 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean, and to secure to the Government the 
use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes,’ approved July 1, 1862” (13 Stat. L. 
356), are hereby legalized, validated, and con- 
firmed with the same force and effect as if the 
land involved therein had been held at the 
time of such conveyances by the corporations 
— the same under absolute fee-simple 

e. 

The conveyances, recorded in the office of 
county recorder of San Joaquin County, 
Calif., in book of official records, which are 
hereby legalized, validated, and confirmed, are 
as follows: 

1. February 13, 1940: Margaret Gieseke; 
volume 669, page 473. 

2. February 13, 1940: John B. Coughlan; 
volume 676, page 277. 

8. February 13, 1940: Frank Ward; volume 
669, page 474. 

4. February 13, 1940: Henry Meiburg and 
Erna Meiburg; volume 669, page 476. 

5. February 13, 1940: Frank Penny; volume 
676, page 275. 

The conveyance, recorded in the office of the 
county recorder of Sacramento County, Calif., 
which is hereby legalized, validated, and con- 
firmed, is as follows: 

March 17, 1931: Nellie M. Kearns; volume 
340, page 465: Provided, That such legaliza- 
tion, validation, and confirmation shall not in 
any instance diminish said right-of-way to a 
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width less than 50 feet on either side of the 
center of the main track or tracks of said 
Central Pacific Railway Co. as now established 
and maintained: Provided further, That noth- 
ing herein contained is intended or shall be 
construed to legalize, validate, or confirm any 
rights, titles, or interests based upon or arising 
out of adverse possession, prescription, or 
abandonment, and not confirmed by convey- 
ance heretofore made by Central Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and its lessee, Southern Pacific Co.: 
And provided further, That there shall be re- 
served to the United States all oil, coal, or 
other minerals in the land, and the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF RECREATIONAL DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2685) 
to authorize the disposition of recrea- 
tional demonstration projects, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object to ask the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Rosrnson] to explain the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to convey or lease to the States or 
political subdivisions thereof certain proj- 
ects formerly under the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration that have been developed 
with the idea in view of ultimately turn- 
ing them over to the people that they 
will best serve, and to the political divi- 
sion of the State that can best administer 
them. This will benefit the Government 
as well as the State. 

Mr. RICH. Is it real estate that has 
been improved by the Federal Govern- 
ment and that the States are now trying 
to get hold of? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Some of it 
may be improved, but most of it is in an 
unimproved condition and cannot be 
handled economically. 

Mr. RICH. Will that necessarily take 
the expenses off the Federal Government 
and place them on the States? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. The 
purpose of this is to save money for the 
Federal Government and impose obliga- 
tions on the States where the States are 
involved in handling the area involved. 
This bill passed the House last year and 
also passed the Senate. The President 
vetoed it upon the ground that it did not 
sufficiently protect the Federal Govern- 
ment. The bill came back to the Public 
Lands Committee, and we made the cor- 
rections we thought were necessary to 
protect the Federal Government, and it 
now appears that there are no objections 
from any of the bureaus, and we see no 
reason why any State should object. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the Federal Government will offer these 
recreational sites to the States? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It will be up to the 
States whether or not they wish to ac- 
cept them? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. For the information 
of the gentlemen, may I state that the 
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necessary moneys for the operation of 
the recreation areas for the fiscal year 
of 1942 were included in the Department 
of the Interior appropriation bill passed 
by this House some time ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. To keep 
them open this year? 

Mr, VAN ZANDT. Yes; to cover the 
cost of maintenance for the fiscal year of 
1942. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I ask the gentleman whether the 
amendment that I submitted will be sat- 
isfactory? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. I have 
no objection to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is this the bill about 
which I talked to the gentleman some 
days ago, together with some people from 
Michigan? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I think it 
covers the proposition that the gentle- 
man is talking about. As I recall, it does. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving the 
right to object, the report of the gentle- 
man’s committee on this bill does not dis- 
close the amount of money that was ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in 
improving these lands. I wonder if the 
gentleman can tell us approximately 
what has been spent? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The amount 
of money that was involved in improving 
them? 

Mr. COLE of New York. In acquiring 
and improving these recreation sites. In 
other words, how much money are we 
turning over to the various States? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I dot not 
have the figures. However, we are only 
turning over to the States certain proj- 
ects that the Government is willing for 
the States to have, in order to save the 
Government money, and projects that 
the State is willing is assume responsi- 
bility of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over w. iout prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CHANGING THE TIME OF APPOINTMENT 
OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
145, to change the time of the appoint- 
ment of Presidential electors and the 
election of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

WILLFUL INJURY OR DESTRUCTION OF 
WAR MATERIAL 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3752, to amend an act entitled “An act 
to punish the willful injury or destruc- 
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tion of war material, or of war premises 
or utilities used in connection with war 
material, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 20, 1918, as amended 
November 30, 1940. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 4 of the act approved April 
20, 1918, entitled “An act to punish the will- 
ful injury or destruction of war material, or 
of war premises or utilities used in connec- 
tion with war material, and for other pur- 
poses” (40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, secs. 
101-103), as amended by the act approved 
November 30, 1940 (54 Stat. 1220; U. S. C., 
title 50, secs. 101-106), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That the words ‘national-defense 
material’, as used herein, shall include arms, 
armament, ammunition, livestock, stores of 
clothing, food, foodstuffs, fuel, supplies, 
munitions, and all other articles of whatever 
description and any part or ingredient there- 
of, intended for the use of the United States 
in connection with the national defense or 
for use in or in connection with the produc- 
ing, manufacturing, repairing, storing, min- 
ing, extracting, distributing, loading, un- 
loading, or transporting of any of the ma- 
terials or other articles hereinbefore men- 
tioned or any part or ingredient thereof.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PUBLICLY OWNED AND OPERATED TOLL 
BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO RIVER AT CAN- 
NELTON, IND. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1824, to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Cannelton, Perry County, Ind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That in order to pro- 
mote interstate commerce, improve the 
Postal Service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, the Indiana State Toll Bridge 
Commission be, and is hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Ohio River, 
at a point suitable to the interest of navi- 
gation at or near Cannelton, Perry County, 
Ind., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the 
Indiana State Toll Bridge Commission all 
such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, Occupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of such bridge and 
its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by 
bridge corporations for bridge purposes in 
the State in which such real estate or other 
property is situated, upon making just com- 
pensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and 
the proceedings therefor shall be the same 
as in the condemnation or expropriation of 
property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Indiana State Toll Bridge 
Commission is hereby authorized to fix and 
charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and 
the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal 
rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge the same 
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shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the cost of such bridge 
and its approaches, including interest at a 
rate of not to exceed 5 percent per annum 
and reasonable financing cost, as soon as 
possible, under reasonable charges, but with- 
in a period of not to exceed 30 years from 
the completion thereof. After a sinking 
fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
have been provided, such bridge shall there~- 
after be maintained and operated free of 
tolls. An accurate record of the cost of the 
bridge and its approaches, the expenditures 
for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “improve”, 
insert the word “the.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Chair ad- 
vise the House what happened to Calen- 
dar No. 53? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in- 
formed that the bill has been disposed 
of in some fashion. 

The Clerk will call the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CUMBERLAND RIVER 
BELOW CLEES FERRY, TENN. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2684, granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of Davidson 
County, of the State of Tennessee, to 
construct a bridge across Cumberland 
River at a point approximately 134 miles 
below Clees Ferry, connecting a belt-line 
highway in Davidson County, State of 
Tennessee, known as the Old Hickory 
Boulevard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the Highway 
Department of Davidson County, of the State 
of Tennessee, and its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Cumberland River at a point approxi- 
mately 134, miles below Clees Ferry, con- 
necting a belt-line highway in Davidson 
County, State of Tennessee, known as the Old 
Hickory Boulevard, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over naviga- 
ble waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “a” insert 
“free highway.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Highway Department of Davidson 
County, of the State of Tennessee, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Cumberland 
River at a point approximately 134 miles 
below Clees Ferry, connecting a belt-line 
highway in Davidson County, State of 
Tennessee, known as the Old Hickory 
Boulevard.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. LOUIS RIVER 
NEAR DULUTH, MINN. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2766, to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a 
bridge or bridges across the St. Louis 
River at or near the city of Duluth, 
Minn., and the city of Superior, Wis., and 
to amend the act of August 7, 1939, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge or bridges and approaches thereto 
across the St. Louis River, at or near the city 
of Duluth, Minn., and the city of Superior, 
Wis., authorized to be constructed by the city 
of Duluth by an act of Congress approved 
August 7. 1939, is hereby extended 1 year 
from August 7, 1941, and 3 years from August 
7, 1941, respectively. 

Sec. 2. The said act approved August 7, 
1939, is further amended as follows: 

(a) The second sentence of section 3 of 
said act is amended to read: “All such bonds 
shall be in a form not inconsistent with this 
act and shall mature at such time or times as 
the city may determine, not exceeding 20 
years from August 7, 1941.” 

(b) The third sentence of section 3 of said 
act is amended to read: “The city, when it 
deems it to be in the best interests of the 
city, may issue refunding bonds to repur- 
chase and redeem any outstanding bonds 
before the maturity thereof: Provided, That 
the refunding bonds shall mature at such 
time or times not exceeding 30 years from 
August 7, 1941, as the city may determine.” 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, after “bridge”, strike out “or 
bridges.” 

Page 1, line 8, after 1939“, insert “and 
heretofore extended by an act of Congress 
approved April 30, 1940.” 

Page 1, line 8, after hereby“, insert “fur- 
ther.” 

Page 2, line 3, after “1939”, insert “as here- 
tofore amended by an act of Congress ap- 
proved April 30, 1940.” 

Page 2, line 6, after “act”, 
amended.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the St. Louis River at or 
near the city of Duluth, Minn., and the 
city of Superior, Wis., and to amend the 
act of August 7, 1939, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” 


insert “as 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
NEAR DUBUQUE, IOWA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2811, to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near the cities of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and East Dubuque, Ill., under au- 
thority of the act approved July 18, 1939, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SUSQUEHANNA 
RIVER NEAR MILLERSBURG, PA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2828, to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River at 
or near the city of Millersburg, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SUSQUEHANNA 
RIVER, HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2829, to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River at 
or near the city of Harrisburg, Pa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Susquehanna River at or 
near the city of Harrisburg, Pa., authorized to 
be built by the Dauphin County (Pa.) Au- 
thority by an act of Congress approved Au- 
gust 7, 1939, are hereby extended 1 and 3 
years, respectively, from May 1, 1941. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the figure “1939” in- 
sert “and heretofore extended by the act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1940.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, 
MIDDLETOWN, PA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2830, to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River at 
or near the city of Middletown, Pa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Susquehanna River at or 
near the city of Middletown, Pa., authorized 
to be built by the General State Authority, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and/or the 
Pennsylvania Bridge and Tunnel Commis- 
sion, by an act of Congress approved April 30, 
1940, are hereby extended 1 and 3 years, re- 
spectively, from May 1, 1941. 
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Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MAHONING RIVER, 
LOWELLVILLE, OHIO 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3682, granting the consent of Congress 
to the Commissioners of Mahoning 
County, Ohio, to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Mahoning River in the village of 
Lowellville, Mahoning County, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the commis- 
sioners of Mahoning County, Ohio, to recon- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mahoning River in the 
village of Lowellville, Mahoning County, 
Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 
Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, after the word “bridge”, insert “and 
approaches thereto.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4055, authorizing the city of Keokuk, 
Iowa, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Keokuk, Iowa, or to 
purchase the existing bridge at that lo- 
cality. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FORT MARION NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
FLA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3937, to change the designation of the 
Fort Marion National Monument, in the 
State of Florida, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


SANTA YSABEL INDIAN RESERVATION, 
CALIF. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3514, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to effect an exchange of certain 
tribal land of the Santa Ysabel Indian 
Reservation, Calif., for other land of 
equal value. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to effect 
an exchange of approximately 1.8 acres of 
tribal Indian land of the Santa Ysabel 
Reservation, Calif., for a tract of privately 
owned land of approximately 4.3 acres of 
equal value: Provided, That such exchange 
shall be effected only when the Indians en- 
rolled on said reservation have expressed 
their consent thereto, either in general coun- 
cil or through action of their duly recognized 
tribal governing body. 

Sec. 2. Title to the land received in the 
exchange shall be satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and shall be taken in the 
name of the United States in trust for the 
Santa Ysabel Tribe of Indians; said land shall 
not be allotted to individual Indians, and it 
shall remain nontaxable until otherwise pro- 
vided by Congress. Title to the Indian land 
conveyed in the exchange shall be by patent 
in fee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JACKSON BARNETT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3186, to authorize the sale and convey- 
ance of certain property of the estate of 
Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek Indian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to sell and 
convey any or all of the property hereinafter 
described, upon such terms and conditions as 
he shall prescribe, if after investigation he 
finds that such action would be to the ad- 
vantage of the heirs of Jackson Barnett, de- 
ceased Creek Indian enrollee No. 4524: Lot 2 
of tract No. 8553, as shown on map recorded 
in book 105, pages 22 and 23 of maps, and 
the southerly 40 feet of lot 20 and all of lot 
21 of tract No. 3446, as shown on map re- 
corded in book 37, page 84 of maps, in the 
Office of the county recorder of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., together with all improve- 
ments thereon, and all furniture, fixtures, 
and personal property, belonging to the 
estate of Jackson Barnett, located in or on 
said real property. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WIND RIVER INDIAN LANDS, WYOMING 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2672, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into an agreement fix- 
ing boundary lines on Wind River Indian 
lands, Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
in his discretion to enter into an agree- 
ment or agreements permanently fixing the 
boundaries of allotted, tribal, and ceded In- 
dian lands along the Big Wind River in sec- 
tions 21, 22, 27, and 28, township 3 north, 
range 1 west, Wind River meridian, in 
Wyoming. 

Src. 2. No agreement or agreements au- 
thorized by section 1 of this act shall be 
entered into by the Secretary of the Interior 
until all of the Indian owners, tribal or indi- 
vidual, shall have given their consent in writ- 
ing to the permanent location of the bound- 
aries so far as they affect their respective 
lands, The consent of the tribe as to tribal 
and ceded lands may be given by the coun- 
cil or other authorized spokesman for the 
Indians. The consent on behalf of minors, 
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Indians non compos mentis, and Indians 
who cannot be located after reasonable search 
may be executed by the superintendent or 
other officer in charge of the Wind River 
Indian Agency. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

BASIS FOR COMPUTING OVERTIME PAY 

OF LABORERS IN RAILWAY MAIL 

SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2985, to prescribe the time basis for 
computing pay for overtime work per- 
formed by laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 7, as 
amended, of the act entitled “An act re- 
classifying the salaries of postmasters and 
employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equi- 
table basis, increasing postal rates to provide 
for such readjustment, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 28, 1925, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“After June 80, 1941, laborers in the Rail- 
way Mail Service shall be required to work 
not more than 8 hours a day: Provided, That 
the 8 hours of service shall not extend over 
a longer period than 10 consecutive hours, 
and the schedules of duty of such employees 
shall be regulated accordingly: Provided fur- 
ther, That in cases of emergency, or if the 
needs of the Service require, and it is not 
practicable to employ substitutes, such em- 
ployees can be required to work in excess of 
8 hours per day, and for such overtime serv- 
ice they shall be paid on the basis of the 
annual pay received by such employees: And 
provided further, That in computing the 
compensation for such overtime the annual 
salary or compensation for such employees 
shall be divided by 305, the number of work- 
ing days in the year less all Sundays and 
legal holidays; the quotient thus obtained 
will be the daily compensation, which divided 
by 8 will give the hourly compensation for 
such overtime service.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, after line 16, add the follow- 
ing section: 

“Sec. 2, The fifth paragraph of such sec- 
tion 7, as amended, of such act of February 
28, 1925, is amended to read as follows: 

Substitute laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service shall be paid for services actually per- 
formed at the rate of 55 cents per hour, and 
when appointed to the position of regular 
laborer the substitute service performed shall 
be included in eligibility for promotion to 
grade 2 on the basis of 305 days of 8 hours 
constituting a year’s service“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ANNUAL LABOR ON MINERAL CLAIMS IN 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1591, relative to annual labor on mineral 
claims in the Territory of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the Territory 
of Alaska a survey for patent purposes made 
by a United States mineral surveyor under 
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order of the United States cadastral en- 
gineer, may be credited upon annual labor 
required by law to be performed upon or for 
the benefit of the claim or claims for the 
year in which such survey is made, but in no 
ease shall the credit for the cost of such 
survey and its attendant expense exceed the 
amount of the annual labor required for 1 
year as to the claim or claims so surveyed: 
Provided, That the cost of such survey shall 
not be credited in determining the value of 
the labor or improvements required under 
section 2325, Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 
30, ch. 2, sec. 29). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OVERHANGING WALKS ON HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE, ROUTE 36, HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 478, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to permit the construction and mainte- 
nance of overhanging walks on the high- 
way bridge, Route No. 36, at Highlands, 
N. J., for public use. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to grant per- 
mission to the State of New Jersey to main- 
tain public walks on the Shrewsbury River 
highway bridge, Route No. 36, to overhang 
over portions of parcels 86A and 86B, Borough 
of Highlands, Monmouth County, State of 
New Jersey, being property of the United 
States used for a servicing base of the Coast 
Guard. 

The property affected by such permission 
shall be described by metes and bounds in the 
permit, which shall also contain an express 
condition that if the State of New Jersey shall 
at any time cease to use or maintain the 
public walks on the highway bridge that over- 
hang the described property in question, the 
permit shall be considered null and void, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized to include in such permit such other 
conditions as he may deem necessary in order 
to assure that the maintenance of the walks 
will not interfere with the use of the said 
property by the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF MARITIME LABOR BOARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4107, to extend for 2 years the provisions 
of title X of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, may I in- 
quire of the gentleman from Virginia 
with regard to the nature and purpose of 
this bill? I understand the purpose of it 
is to continue for 2 years more the life 
of the Maritime Labor Board which was 
created by Congress some 3 years ago. 
May I inquire of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia as to the success of this Board? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee, after considering the matter very 
carefully and after hearing witnesses, 
was of the opinion that the situation 
existing at the time the Maritime Labor 
Board was created has been improved 
and is a great deal better today than at 
that time. I do not claim that all of 
this work was done by the Maritime 
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Labor Board, as a matter of fact I do 
not think so, but it has been one of the 
contributing factors. They have made a 
study of the conditions in the maritime 
industry. They have made one of the 
most comprehensive reports that has ever 
been filed for some time and a general 
review of those conditions. It is the only 
agency in the Government that today is 
charged by law with having copies of all 
contracts that are entered into regard- 
ing labor in the maritime industry. 

Without undertaking to say that it 
should be continued as a permanent in- 
stitution, I feel it is one of the factors 
that have contributed to better condi- 
tions in the industry and that it would be 
well to continue it for 2 years. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it correct 
to say that the function of this Board 
is to act as a governmental agency to 
which both the shipowner and the ship 
worker might go to settle their labor dis- 
putes? 

Mr. BLAND. By voluntary action 
only. Nothing compulsory. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The Board 
has the right to bring a dispute before it 
of its own initiative, does it not? 

Mr. BLAND. It has the right to call 
in the parties and itself undertake to 
find out what the factors are, but it has 
no right to compel anyone to come before 
it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. At the time 
this Board was created by Congress, is it 
correct to say there was very strenuous 
opposition to it by the maritime labor 
unions? 

Mr. BLAND. My recollection is that 
at that time they were very much op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is there any 
opposition to it today by the maritime 
labor unions? 

Mr. BLAND. That I am unable to 
say. Generally speaking, I think they 
have been in favor of it. Some of the 
American Federation of Labor are in 
favor of continuing it as an agency, and 
some opposed. 

Mr. COLE of New York. At least the 
gentleman’s committee did not hear any 
serious voice of protest against continu- 
ing the operations of the Maritime Labor 
Board for another 2 years, did it? 

Mr. BLAND. There may have been 
some who said they did not think the 
Board had done any good. I do not re- 
call now. I know in private conversation 
with me there were some shipowners who 
felt that way, perhaps, but I expect that 
of any organization that tries to settle 
labor disputes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. My purpose 
in asking these questions is to bring out 
the fact that the Government has already 
established a Labor Mediation Board in 
one phase of industry, the shipbuilding 
industry, and we are soon to consider a 
measure to create a general National De- 
fense Mediation Board covering all 
phases of the defense industry. When 
originally adopted, the Maritime Labor 
Board was bitterly opposed by the mari- 
time union, but with 3 years of operation 
they have been impressed with its suc- 
cess. We find now no substantial pro- 
test against it. I am confident that ob- 
jections now raised to the Vinson Media- 
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tion Board will have no more foundation 
than those voiced 3 years ago when the 
Maritime Labor Board was created. It 
simply provides for a governmental 
agency to which the parties to a labor 
dispute might go in an effort to mediate 
their differences but requires the very 
reasonable restriction that this be done 
before a strike is called. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
does it cost a year to operate this Board? 

Mr. BLAND. About $150,000. Every 
year the appropriation has been more 
than that, and every year since the or- 
ganization was established it has turned 
back money into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has this 
Board increased or lessened its person- 
nel? 

Mr. BLAND. Necessarily since its cre- 
ation it has increased, because it had 
none to start with, but within the last 
few years I do not think it has increased 
its personnel. At any rate, there is no 
tendency to increase it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wonder 
if the gentleman could advise us how 
many disputes it has settled in the last 2 
years? 

Mr. BLAND. That is impossible to 
say. They have participated in the 
settlement of various disputes. Other 
agencies, including the Conciliation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor, have par- 
ticipated. They have been a means of 
bringing the parties together, and ‘the 
testimony was to the effect that they con- 
tributed very materially in preventing a 
threatened strike on the Pacific coast 
last year. Some of the shipowners say 
they did not do very much. Some of the 
labor people may say that they did it. 
But this Board has been a means of bring- 
ing together the parties and trying to ef- 
fect a settlement, and it has contributed 
to the settlement of these difficulties. 
The fact is that today there is not a 
strike in the marine industry that I 
know of. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
the point I was seeking information on. 
This Maritime Board has tended to bring 
about peace in this industry; is that 
right? 

Mr. BLAND. That is true. They have 
prepared a report with a number of rec- 
ommendations that I doubt should go 
through, but at the same time it has con- 
tributed very materially to peace. 

The report which the committee has 
filed clearly presents the reasons why we 
believe that the life of the Board should 
be extended for 2 years. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

First. Laber conditions in the mari- 
time industry have greatly improved 
since the enactment of title X and the 
creation of the Maritime Labor Board. 

Second The record shows that the 
Maritime Labor Board has been effective 
in mediating labor disputes in the mari- 
time industry. 

Third. This is the only Government 
agency with which copies of all labor 
agreements are required to be filed, and 
these have been studied by the Board 
with a view to promoting stable labor 
relations in the maritime industry. 
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Fourth. The mediatory work of the 
Maritime Labor Board has embraced all 
gas seafaring and shore organiza- 

ons. 

Fifth. The continuation of title X will 
afford needed time for the careful con- 
sideration of the report and recommen- 
dations of the Maritime Labor Board 
submitted in compliance with title X of 
the Merchant Marine Act, and an oppor- 
tunity to the Board to continue its study 
of the maritime industry, and on the 
basis of its added experience and knowl- 
edge be better enabled to submit further 
recommendations from time to time. 

Sixth. In these times of national emer- 
gency it would be unwise to discontinue 
the special agency charged with the duty 
of promoting stable labor relations in the 
maritime industry. 

Seventh. The Board considers peculiar 
problems of a specialized industry. 

From its inception in July 1938 through 
1940 the Maritime Labor Board has han- 
dled approximately 150 labor disputes in 
the maritime industry. Some of these 
disputes were of minor importance, others 
were very serious. Among the serious 
cases might be mentioned the case of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union and the Waterfront 
Employers Association of the Pacific 
Coast, which was mediated by the Board 
in September 1939. The work of the 
Board in that case averted a strike 
which would have paralyzed shipping in 
all ports on the Pacific coast. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1012 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “3 years” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “5 years.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRADE-IN OF CERTAIN NAVY AND COAST 
GUARD EQUIPMENT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4105, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange certain equipment in part 
payment for new equipment of the same 
or similar character. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
insofar as Coast Guard property is concerned, 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to ex- 
change motor-propelled vehicles, airplanes, 
engines, and parts thereof, and obsolete, un- 
suitable, and unserviceable machines and 
tools, and parts thereof, in part payment for 
new equipment of the same or similar char- 
acter as those proposed to be exchanged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “Navy”, in- 
sert “insofar as Navy property is concerned.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “are”, insert 
the word “respectively.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 
1, line 5, strike out the words “be, and they”, 
and, in line 6, strike out the word “hereby.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the language of the bill is 
cumbersome. The amendment which I 
have offered would amend the bill to 
read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Navy, insofar 
as Navy property is concerned, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, insofar as Coast Guard 
property is concerned, are respectively au- 
thorized. 


Mr. BLAND. Iaccept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4167, providing for the naturalization of 
certain alien veterans of the World War. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That a new section is 
hereby inserted between sections 323 and 
324 of the act entitled “An act to revise and 
codify the nationality laws of the United 
States into a comprehensive nationality 
code,” approved October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1149): 

“Sec. 323a. A person who was a member of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States at any time after April 5, 1917, and 
before November 12, 1918, or at any time after 
April 20, 1898, and before July 5, 1902, who 
is not an alien ineligible to citizenship, who 
was not at any time during such period or 
thereafter separated from such forces under 
other than honorable conditions, who was not 
a conscientious objector who performed no 
military duty whatever or refused to wear 
the uniform, and who was not at any time 
during such period or thereafter discharged 
from the military or naval forces on account 
of his allenage, shall, if he has resided in 
the United States continuously for at least 
2 years pursuant to a legal admission for 
permanent residence in lieu of the usual 5 
years’ residence within the United States and 
6 months’ residence within the State of his 
residence at the time of filing the petition for 
naturalization, during all of which 2-year 
period he has behaved as a person of good 
moral character, be entitled at any time with- 
in 2 years after the date of approval of this 
act to naturalization upon compliance with 
all of the requirements of the naturaliza- 
tion laws, except that— 

“(1) no declaration of intention shall be 
required; 

“(2) no certificate of arrival shall be re- 
quired unless such person’s admission to the 
United States was subsequent to March 3, 
1924; and 

(3) no residence within the jurisdiction of 
the court shall be required. 

“Such petitioner shall verify his petition 
for naturalization by the affidavits of at least 
two credible witnesses who are citizens of the 
United States, or shall furnish the depositions 
of two such witnesses made in accordance 
with the requirements of subsection (e) of 
section 327 of the Nationality Act of 1940, to 
prove the required residence, good moral 
character, attachment to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and favor- 
able disposition toward the good order and 
happiness of the United States. On appli- 
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cations filed for any benefits under this act, 
the requirement of fees for naturalization 
documents is hereby waived.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UINTAH INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
UTAH 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3987, to provide relief for, and to promote 
the interests of, the landowners on the 
Uintah Indian irrigation project, Utah, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the action of the 
Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the 
authority contained in the act of June 22, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1803), in the cancelation, de- 
ferment, and adjustment of irrigation charges 
against lands within the Uintah Indian irri- 
gation project, Utah, is hereby confirmed as 
follows: 

(a) The cancelation of $283,170.78 of un- 
paid construction assessment obligations and 
$28,875.37 of unpaid operation and mainte- 
nance assessment obligations carried on the 
books of the project: Provided, That such 
cancelations applying to lands, the owners of 
which are indebted to the United States for 
operation and maintenance costs, shall be- 
come effective only upon the payment of the 
indebtedness dealt with in subsection (c) of 
this section, 

(b) The deferment until December 1, 1943, 
of the collection of $61,983.16 expended in 
drainage operations on said project; and 

(e) The requirement for contracts with 
landowners covering $19,230.72 accrued oper- 
ation and maintenance assessments, such 
contracts to provide for the payment of these 
assessments over a period of years. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to transfer water rights, 
with the consent of the interested parties, 
to other lands under said project and to 
make necessary contracts to effectuate such 
transfers, 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to make contracts trans- 
ferring the operation and maintenance of 
any canal system or systems under the said 
project to an irrigation district, or districts, 
formed pursuant to State law. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5,682.59 for the following purposes: 

(a) To pay, for a period of not to exceed 5 
years following the passage of this act (not 
to exceed $1,000 in any one year), 34 percent 
of the regular annual operation and mainte- 
mance assessments for class 4 lands in non- 
Indian ownership under the Redcap, Leland, 
and Henry Jim Canals, and 90 percent of 
such charges for class 5 lands in non-Indian 
ownership under said canals, $5,000: Pro- 
vided, That no part of any money appro- 
priated pursuant to this authorization shall 
be expended unless and until the owners of 
such lands shall have paid in full their re- 
spective shares of such assessments and shall 
have entered into an agreement with the 
Secretary of the Interior for the execution of 
soil r-habilitation programs on such lands; 
and 

(b) To reimburse certain individuals, or 
their heirs, for payments made covering lands 
erroneously assessed for irrigation purposes, 
$689.59, which amount shall be payable from 
collections made from water users on this 
project and covered into the Treasury pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Permanent Appro- 
priation Repeal Act of 1934. 

Sec. 5. In order to prevent the accumula- 
tion of delinquent project assessments or 
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other charges against the non-Indian-owned 
lands of the Uintah Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause liquidation 
of all delinquent assessments or charges by 
taking such action as may be necessary, in- 
cluding the foreclosure of the Government’s 
lien covering any such delinquent charges or 
by initiating such other procedure as may be 
legally available, which action may be taken 
by him at any time when in his judgment 
the best interests of the project would be 
served, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 16, strike out “$689.59” and 
insert 8682.59.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4262, to limit the operation of sections 
109 and 113 of the Criminal Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States with respect to counsel in 
certain matters. 

The Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me 
that this bill as presently written may 
give an opportunity to some clever 
lawyer, by getting himself appointed a 
member of a draft board, to avoid the 
provisions of section 190 and practice be- 
fore the Treasury Department or some 
other department of the Government 
within 2 years. Therefore I intend to 
offer an amendment which will clarify 
this situation, and I believe the amend- 
ment will be accepted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
similar Senate bill, S. 1254, will be con- 
sidered in lieu of the House bill. 

The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothing in sec- 
tions 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code 
(U. S. C., title 18, secs. 198 and 203) or in 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 5, sec, 99) shall be deemed to apply to 
any person appointed under authority of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 or 
the Selective Service Regulations made in pur- 
suance thereof as a member of a local board, 
a board of appeal, an advisory board for 
registrants, as a Government appeal agent, or 
as an individual to conduct hearings on ap- 
peals of persons claiming exemption from 
combatant training and service because of 
conscientious objections as provided in sec- 
tion 5 (g) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offere by Mr. Kean: On page 
1, line 6, strike out “appointed” and insert 
“because of his appointment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4262) was 
laid on the table. 


PERFORMANCE AND PAYMENT BONDS IN 
CONNECTION WITH SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3998, to expedite the national defense by 
clarifying the application of the act of 
August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, if I may have 
the attention of either the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] or the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, may I say that, as I understand, the 
bill provides that the Secretary of War 
may waive the provisions of the Miller 
Act with regard to the requirement of a 
performance bond. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What is the 
effect of the provision at the end of the 
bill reading as follows: 

Provided, That, as to contracts of a nature 
which, at the date of the passage of this act, 
would have been subject to the provisions of 
the act of August 24, 1935, the Secretary of 
War may require performance and payment 
bonds as provided by said act. 


The act of August 24, 1935, is the 
Miller Act. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York that when the 
bill was introduced it was mandatory and 
provided that the bond should be waived. 
The provision to which the gentleman re- 
fers was in the bill at that time. In the 
Senate a similar bill was amended so as 
to change it from a mandatory bill to a 
bill which empowered or authorized the 
Secretary of War in his discretion to waive 
the bond. That being the case, the pro- 
vision to which the gentleman refers, in 
the event the bill were passed in its origi- 
nal form, would have provided that it 
would not apply to the particular cases to 
which the provision refers. The effect of 
the provision is that it leaves the law ex- 
actly as it is except that it gives to the 
Secretary of War the power and discre- 
tion to waive bonds in the event he sees 
fit to do so. 

Mr. COLE of New Lork. This provi- 
sion is not necessary? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It is not neces- 
sary, I may say to the gentleman, and 
it probably could be excluded. I would 
request the gentleman not to move its 
exclusion for this reason: The bill has 
passed the Senate in this identical form. 
It is a bill in which the Secretary of War 
is very much interested. The Under Sec- 
retary of War, Judge Patterson, appeared 
before our committee and urged its pas- 
sage. If it is passed by the House today in 
the form in which it now appears as 
amended, with the amended title and all, 
it will have passed both bodies in identi- 
cal form. I intend to ask to substitute the 
Senate bill for the House bill, so that 
if my request is agreed to, the bill will 
be passed in both bodies in identical form 
and can go to the White House imme- 
diately. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. It seems to me 
rather silly for a great deliberative body 
to pass an act in which it gives discretion 
to a certain officer to do a certain thing, 
and then include in the same bill a pro- 
vision stating that he does not have to 
do it if he does not want to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I would hardly 
characterize it as silly. I would say, per- 
haps it is unnecessary. However, our 
committee discussed that question and 
felt that it was so inconsequential in 
effect as hardly to justify us in recom- 
mending an amendment, which would 
cause the bill to be passed in the House in 
a form different from that in which it 
was passed in the Senate. 

Mr, COLE of New York. With the gen- 
tleman’s explanation of the history of the 
bill, the authority being directive, origi- 
nally, rather than discretionary, I can un- 
derstand how this may have happened, 
but that is not the real reason I rose to 
interrogate the gentleman with regard 
to the bill. I notice that the authority 
is given just to the Secretary of War. Of 
course, if it is advisable for the Secretary 
of War to have this authority, it is equal- 
ly necessary for the Secretary of the 
Navy to have it. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would have any objection to an 
amendment extending this authority to 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN. I may say to the 
gentleman that his statement is not 
quite accurate, for the reason that Army 
Regulation 5140, paragraph 10, provides 
that where a contract of construction is 
entered into by the Army and payment 
is made from time to time as the con- 
tract is performed, title to the property— 
whatever it may be—upon which the 
work is being done, passes to the War 
Department upon the making of the first 
payment. This property thus becomes 
public property because it becomes the 
property of the Government. That is 
the reason this amendment is necessary. 
The Attorney General and the Comp- 
troller General have ruled that because 
of the fact that this property upon which 
the work is being done passes to the 
Government and title is vested in the 
Government, the property becomes pub- 
lic property so as to make the Miller Act 
apply to it. This amendment would ex- 
empt from the provisions of the Miller 
Act the contracts which the War Depart- 
ment desires to have exempted. 

In the case of the Navy that is not the 
situation. In Navy contracts a lien is 
granted to the Navy upon the payment 
of the first installment, and title does not 
pass to the Navy under the law. There- 
fore the property upon which the Navy 
contract is being performed does not be- 
come public property or public works, and 
therefore the Miller law does not become 
applicable. 

Now, I will say to the gentleman that 
there is some merit, perhaps, in the sug- 
gestion he makes, for this reason: Since 
the facts I have outlined have come to 
our attention—and in the hearings these 
facts were presented by the Under Sec- 
retary of War and by Mr. Cleveland, the 
expert adviser of the War Department— 
we have received a carbon copy of a let- 
ter which was sent by the Navy Depart- 
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ment to the Military Affairs Committee. 
This letter states in substance that they 
would like to have this bill we are now 
discussing made applicable to the Navy, 
because the Secretary of the Navy or the 
representative writing the letter states 
that he believes it may be helpful to the 
Navy. The reason for that appears to 
be that the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy, in interpreting the act to which 
I have referred, providing for a lien in 
Navy contracts, has held that the act ap- 
plies only to contracts for small supplies 
and not to contracts for ships, machin- 
ery, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man would have no objection to an 
amendment, including the Navy? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am frank to 
say to the gentleman that I am not yet 
convinced that it is necessary to so 
amend the bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. May I say 
that this letter was brought up at a 
meeting of the Naval Affairs Committee 
this morning, and the chairman of the 
committee, knowing that I was to serve 
in this capacity, directed to me to seek to 
have the bill amended so that the same 
authority would go to the Secretary of 
the Navy, and this was all at the request 
of the Navy Department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, I think the gen- 
tleman is doing his duty in the proper 
manner in bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the House, and certainly I have no 
objection to any amendment to the bill 
which will further national defense in 
contracts applicable either to the Army 
or the Navy; but, as I say, I do not feel 
that I have the authority to sponsor the 
amendment to which the gentleman re- 
fers. This bill was the subject of dis- 
cussion in the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. It was the subject of extended 
hearings. The Under Secretary of War, 
Mr. Patterson, appeared before the Com- 
mittee and discussed this bill at great 
length. Mr. Cleveland appeared before 
the committee and General Schulz ap- 
peared before the committee. The bill 
had previously passed the Senate. All 
of these things had transpired and the 
Navy Department had taken no move to 
seek to amend the law in the manner 
the gentleman suggests. This being the 
case, it does seem to me, in the light of 
the facts I have outlined and in view of 
the fact there exists at least some 
question of doubt as to whether this bill 
needs to be amended in order to safe- 
guard the Navy, and in view of the fact 
there have been no factual representa- 
tions of cases in which the Navy is in- 
volved or in which this bill must be passed 
to protect its interests, I would question 
whether I could 

Mr. COLE of New York. What pos- 
sible objection could there be to amend- 
ing the bill to include the Navy, except 
for perhaps a day’s delay in requiring a 
conference, and if it is in the interest of 
national defense should we not start 
that delay now rather than wait a week 
or two weeks? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. So far as I am 
personally concerned, I may say to the 
gentleman that if he desires to suggest 
an amendment I shall not oppose it. 
That is the position I take, but I do not 
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feel authorized to present the amend- 
ment for the reason I have outlined— 
namely, that this bill has been the sub- 
ject of extended hearings and the Judici- 
ary Committee is presenting the bill in 
the form in which it has worked it out 
with amendments. If it is amended in 
the form which the gentleman suggests, 
the Committee on the Judiciary will not 
have heard any witnesses with respect 
to it and we will be relying entirely upon 
a communication which we have received 
second-hand, you might say, from Mr, 
Ralph A. Baird, Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, which communication was ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I may say 
also that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs took no action on 
it because, as he explains, he thought this 
bill would come to him from the Senate, 
whereas instead of coming to him it came 
to the Judiciary Committee. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. May], chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, 
allowed the communication from Mr. 
Baird to lie on his desk thinking that he 
would later receive a suggested bill from 
the War Department. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is apparent 
that the reason why the Department did 
not appear before the Committee on the 
Judiciary is because of the confusion as 
to where this bill would be referred, and 
a substantiation of that is the under- 
standing that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs himself, who 
thought that the bill would go to his 
committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is entirely 
possible, I may say to the gentleman 
that in the letter of April 10 from Mr. 
Bard to the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 

The extension of the discretion proposed 
to be vested in the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy undoubtedly 
would in many instances expedite the naval 
shipbuilding program, and accordingly, in 
order that the Secretary of the Navy may 
have the necessary authority to waive bonds 
whenever such action, in his judgment, is in 
the best interest of national defense, it is 
recommended that the bill S. 1059 be 
amended as indicated in the enclosed re- 
draft. 


The gentleman will note that no spe- 
cific instances are cited, and the state- 
ment is made in a very general way 
that this extension of discretion would 
expedite the naval shipbuilding program. 
It occurs to those of us on the Committee 
on the Judiciary, who have become fa- 
miliar with this situation as a result of 
the reference of the letter to the Military 
Affairs Committee to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, that it presents a situa- 
tion in which the Navy could properly 
perhaps feel that a discretion is being 
given to the Secretary of War and that 
the Secretary of the Navy would like to 
have a Similar discretion extended to 
him, without any factual showing of the 
necessity for that extension, As the gen- 
tleman well states, if there is a possibility 
or reasonable probability at least that 
the extension of this bill to the Navy is 
necessary to expedite the naval-defense 
program, certainly there is no member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and, 
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I am sure, no Member of the House who 
would oppose it; and if that is the situa- 
tion, I shall not object to the amend- 
ment. I may say that I am the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which brought 
out this bill, which held the hearings 
and reported the bill to the full Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and that the full 
committee accepted our report. This let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Navy came 
to my attention only within the past 24 
or 48 hours. Today I discussed the mat- 
ter with the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
Texas, Judge Sumners, with respect to 
the question as to whether, in view of the 
letter of the Secretary of the Navy, I 
should take the responsibility at this 
time of presenting this proposed amend- 
ment to the House. It was concluded 
between the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], and 
myself that it would hardly be in order 
for me, handling this bill on the floor, to 
present this amendment in view of all 
the circumstances, However, I repeat 
that, if the gentleman desires to present 
that amendment, I shall not oppose it. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


There was no objection, and the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), shall not apply to 
any contract for the manufacturing, pro- 
ducing, furnishing, construction, alteration, 
repair, processing, or assembling of aircraft, 
munitions, matériel, or supplies of any kind 
or nature of the Army, regardless of the 
terms of such contract as to payment or title: 
Provided, That as to contracts of a nature 
which, at the date of the passage of this act, 
would have been subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), 
the Secretary of War may require perform- 
wot and payment bonds as provided by said 
act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “shall 
not apply to any contract” and insert “may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be 
waived with respect to contracts.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “con- 
tract” and insert the word contracts.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

“That the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat, 
793), may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, be 
waived with respect to contracts for the 
manufacturing, producing, furnishing, con- 
struction, alteration, repair, processing, or 
assembling of vessels, aircraft, munitions, 
matériel, or supplies of any kind or nature 
for the Army, or the Navy, regardless of the 
terms of such contracts as to payment or 
title: Provided, That as to contracts of a 
nature which at the date of the passage of 
this act, would have been subject to the pro- 
visions of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
793), the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy may require performance and pay- 
ment bonds as provided by said act.” 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in order that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska may have the opportunity and 
that the House also have the opportunity 
of understanding what the amendment 
is, I may state that it simply inserts the 
words “Secretary of the Navy” after the 
Secretary of War, and the other neces- 
sary changes. Otherwise the bill is the 
same, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter has been quite thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the colloquy between the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CoLE] and 
myself under his reservation of objection. 
However, it occurs to me that it might 
be well to make the record on this sit- 
uation, notwithstanding the fact that, 
as I have already said, I shall not oppose 
the amendment. 

The Miller Act, which we all know is 
an act requiring bonds for the protec- 
tion of material men and laborers on 
public contracts, calls for bonds on con- 
tracts for public works. It was the in- 
tention of Congress, I think we will all 
agree, when that bill was enacted that 
“public works” should mean public build- 
ings, bridges, and so forth; but a situa- 
tion developed which apparently required 
the enactment of this law to protect the 
War Department. The situation was 
this: The Attorney General and the 
Comptroller General have ruled that 
where installment payments are made 
on War Department contracts the title 
passes to the Government on the making 
of the first installment. In view of the 
fact that the property becomes the prop- 
erty of the Government—that is, the sub- 
ject matter of the contract becomes the 
property of the government—the subject 
matter of the contract is caused to be 
“public works,” so as to cause the Miller 
Act to apply. That means the Miller 
Act applies not only to public buildings, 
bridges, and the like, but to all types of 
contracts for personal property, on which 
payments are made periodically, because 
of the fact that the title passes to the 
Government on the making of the first 
installment payment. It is necessary to 
amend the law as proposed in the meas- 
ure under consideration in order to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to waive 
Miller Act bonds in cases where the re- 
quirement of such bonds was slowing up 
national-defense contracts of the War 
Department. 


In the case of the Navy, the law of 1911 
(37 Stat. 32, ch. 42, act of Aug. 22, 1911) 
provides: 


The Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to make partial 
payments from time to time during the prog- 
ress of the work under existing contracts and 
all contracts hereafter made under the Navy 
Department for public purposes, but not in 
excess of the value of the work already done; 
and the contracts hereafter made shall pro- 
vide a lien in favor of the Government, which 
lien is hereby made paramount to all other 
liens, upon the articles or thing contracted 
for on account of all payments so made: 
Provided, That partial payments shall not be 
made under such contracts except where 
stipulated for, and then only in accordance 
with contract provisions. 


Lieutenant Commander Russell advises 
that the Judge Advocate General has 
interpreted this to apply to contracts for 
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small supplies, but not to contracts for 
ships, machinery, and things of that sort. 
He states that in the case of contracts 
which provide for partial payments with 
respect to ships, machinery, and things 
like that the Navy Department takes title 
to the property upon the making of a 
payment, and the contract thus comes 
within the provisions of the Miller Act, 
which, according to Lieutenant Com- 
mander Russell, is oftentimes a great and 
unnecessary expense. 

If the Navy Department does take title 
instead of merely having a lien upon the 
property upon which the installment 
payment is made, as the contract pro- 
gresses, then it is true that this amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Corr] would be necessary 
to protect the interests of the Navy De- 
partment to the same extent that the 
original act as amended would be neces- 
sary in order to safeguard the interests 
of the War Department. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am glad to 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am advised 
by the Navy Department that this is 
necessary, and that is the reason I have 
undertaken to offer it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I understand. I 
am personally glad to cooperate to that 
end, but I desire to make the record 
clear. The Judiciary Committee makes 
it a practice to act deliberately. It does 
not report matters to the floor until it 
has had an opportunity to hear all sides 
of the question. It has not had that op- 
portunity in this case. But in order to be 
on the side of safety and in order that 
the national-defense program may be 
expedited, I am glad to accept the amend- 
ment. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to expedite the national defense 
by clarifying the application of the act of 
August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), a3 to the 
requirement of mandatory performance 
and payment bonds in connection with 
supply contracts.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to substitute, in 
lieu of H. R. 3998, the bill S. 1059, and to 
strike out all after the enacting clause in 
the bill S. 1059 and insert all after the 
enacting clause in the bill H. R. 3998 as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, perhaps it is in- 
consequential, and I did not offer an 
amendment, because it did not seem to 
be so important, but I notice the com- 
mittee uses the word “matériel,” which is 
purely a French word, and is listed in the 
dictionary as a foreign word. Although 
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we have come to know what it means 
pretty well, I wonder if it has been the 
practice heretofore to use that word or 
to use any other foreign word in legis- 
tion without at least defining it and hav- 
ing it understcod; because I think the use 
of words by the Congress of the United 
States will be an indication at least that 
it is in general use and accepted as mean- 
ing a certain thing. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman is 
getting into a question of etymology 
with which I am not conversant; but I 
may say that as far back as nearly 25 
years ago we field artillery men in the 
Army used the word “matériel,” and all 
knew what it meant. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am sure we all 
know what it means, but it has never 
been used before in legislation we have 
passed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do not think its 
use would cause any confusion, for I be- 
lieve all know what it means. It was 
used a great deal in the World War and 
has been in use ever since, Everyone is 
familiar with its usage. I believe the 
word “matériel” is entirely plain to 
everyone. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Another unimpor- 
tant consideration is whether the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has the ortho- 
graphic accent marks to indicate, in this 
case, the acute accent, or, as the French 
would say, “accent aigue.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I cannot speak 
for the Printing Office. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam just wondering 
whether we could not express ourselves 
in the English language and have it 
thoroughly understood. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If the gentleman 
has any suggestion to make along that 
line I am sure we should be glad to en- 
tertain it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not believe it is 
important enough to offer an amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 3998, was 
laid on the table. 


GRADING AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1123, 
an act for the grading and classification 
of clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America, and providing 
compensation therefor. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
from New York tell us whether he be- 
lieves it wise to establish a precedent of 
pensioning employees at the age of 50 
years? 

Mr. BLOOM. In this case I will say 
yes. It does not mean they are exactly 
pensioned. It merely provides for their 
retirement if they are 50 years or above 
and have been in the Service for 15 years 
ormore. In other words if they had been 
in the Service 15 years or more, and it 
is found they cannot, for some reason, 
perform their work in accordance with 
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standards of the Foreign Service, it pro- 
vides a way in which the Service can re- 
tire them. It is similar to legislation of 
this nature passed for the War Depart- 
ment; but this is the only way that the 
State Department can at the present 
time retire people who have been in the 

reign Service for 15 years or more and 
who may have reached the point where 
they are neglectful of their work. 

Mr. KEAN. How much would they get 
upon such retirement? 

Mr. BLOOM. He would get his propor- 
tionate share. 

Mr. KEAN. Suppose he had been in 
the service for 30 years, for instance, 
having entered it at 20 years of age and 
stayed until he was 50, how much would 
he get upon such retirement? 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not know what it 
would be at the end of 30 years’ service; 
but whatever the length of time the em- 
ployee had served above 15 years, at age 
50 or above, upon such retirement, the 
employee would get a retirement propor- 
tionate to what he had paid in. That is, 
no annuity is based on more than 30 
years’ service, and all are based on a per- 
centage of he average salary for the last 
10 years of an officer’s service. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman has 
said this is the only way the Department 
can get rid of a man who is neglectful of 
his work. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not believe I said 
that. At any rate, that is not what I 
meant. This is carefully explained in 
the report of the Secretary of State, 
which is published in the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The bill 
is to permit the retirement of officers 
who, on account of declining health or 
advancing years, can no longer be utilized 
effectively and measure up to the requi- 
site and characteristic responsibilities of 
the service. Many of these officers have 
often rendered excellent and even out- 
standing service in the past, and they are 
neither disabled in the sense to permit 
retirement nor are they unsatisfactory 
in the sense that specific charges could 
be made against them to justify their 
separation from the service on the ground 
of their being unsatisfactory officers in a 
strictly legal sense. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that. Does the gentleman 
believe that a man who is neglectful of 
his work deserves a pension at the hands 
of the Government? I had always con- 
sidered that a pension was a reward for 
service well done, a reward for the per- 
formance of fine service. I do not believe 
we shoulc pension a man who has not 
done his work well. Such a man, regard- 
less of the civil service or any rule in the 
State Department, does not have to be 
kept if he is not doing his work; he has 
not got to be pensioned. You do not 
have to put a premium on inefficiency in 
order to get rid of him. 

Mr. BLOOM. I may say to the gentle- 
man that this is not a pension. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is a retirement 
annuity. 
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Mr. BLOOM. He would have paid into 
the fund 15 years and certainly would be 
entitled to something. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. He would be entitled 
to his money back. 

Mr. BLOOM. I wish the gentleman 
would permit me to complete my answer. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What is he entitled to 
except what he has paid into the fund if 
he has to be got rid of because of neglect 
of duty? 

Mr. MCHENER. This would be a re- 
ward for inefficiency. 

Mr. BLOOM. Not at all; it is not a 
reward for inefficiency because the man 
may have been efficient for 10 years or 15 
years. Something may have happened 
after that period to prevent his rendering 
the kind of service expected of him by his 
country and the State Department. This 
bill would give the State Department the 
right to retire such an employee if they 
find his services can no longer be effec- 
tively utilized. As I have explained, it is 
not a question of willful neglect, but he 
has slowed up, perhaps through no fault 
of his own. That is all there is to it. 
Otherwise the Secretary of State could 
not retire him. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee tell us 
how many people this will affect? 

Mr. BLOOM. I am assured it would 
affect very few officers. It would, of 
course, affect only those over 50. There 
are not over 12 to 15 of these who might 
even be considered for retirement, and 
probably a number of them would be able 
by increased effort to reestablish them- 
selves. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will this affect both 
career and noncareer Foreign Service 
officers? 

Mr. BLOOM. Any Foreign Service offi- 
cer who has been in the Service for 15 
years or more, aged 50 or above. The 
noncareer officers come under the civil- 
service retirement plan. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say it was impossible for the 
Secretary of State to get rid of certain 
persons in the Service? 

Mr. BLOOM. I did not say that. I do 
not like to have anyone put those words 
into my mouth. 

I say this is the only way the State De- 
partment can honorably retire any of the 
people in the Foreign Service who have 
been in the Service for 15 or 20 years and 
are over the age of 50. 

Mr. STEFAN. There should be no im- 
pression left in the House that the Secre- 
tary of State is not getting rid of ineffi- 
cient personnel in the Foreign Service ex- 
cept in those cases where they are politi- 
cal appointees, over which he has practi- 
cally no control. 

Mr. BLOOM. There is no question 
about it. I am trying to impress upon the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman does 
not have to impress me. I know we are 
getting rid of inefficiency in the Foreign 
Service. I do not want left the impres- 
sion that the Secretary of State is not 
getting rid of inefficient personnel in the 
Foreign Service. The State Department 
has got rid of many people in the Foreign 
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Service who were inefficient; but there 
are some inefficient political employees 
still in the Foreign Service who should 
be gotten rid of. 

Mr. BLOOM. Then give us a chance 
to get rid of them. I think I understand 
now to what the gentleman has refer- 
ence, and that is also covered in the re- 
port of the Secretary of State, printed 
in the committee’s report. Under section 
33 of the Foreign Service law it is pos- 
sible to separate involuntarily from the 
Foreign Service those officers against 
whom definite charges of unsatisfactory 
service can be made and proved. The 
requirements of this section of the law 
are technical in the sense that they pro- 
vide for a hearing and it is necessary to 
substantiate the findings of unsatisfac- 
tory service. It would be most unjust to 
eliminate the class of officers that it is 
contemplated would be retired under this 
bill by resorting to section 33; and, in 
fact, it would not be practicable. The 
officers who would be retired, while no 
longer capable of measuring up to the 
full responsibilities of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, could not be justly charged with un- 
satisfactory service; and, in fact, many 
of them have formerly been excellent 
officers. The lives they have led, involv- 
ing great strain and service at unhealth- 
ful posts, frequently without adequate 
medical facilities available, living 
through foreign wars, and other hazards, 
have slowed them up to a point where 
they should be honorably retired for the 
good of the service and the Government, 
but they should not be put out of the 
service under charges, which is the only 
procedure provided in the present law. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be 
gr over without prejudice. 

e SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ies miko of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Kean]? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my own remarks in the Rec- 
orD and to insert a statement from the 
T. V. A. and also to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Record and to 
insert a speech by James P. Pope. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. THomas F. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 15 minutes today after 
the expiration of the time allotted the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in 
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the Recorp two resolutions, one from 
the Polish Woman’s Alliance of America 
and the other from the Council of Pol- 
ish-American Professional Organizations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MACIEJEWSKI]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] is recognized for 1 
hour, 


THE RELATION OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
TRY TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, before I start 
my principal address, may I call atten- 
tion to a report of a speech made by a 
man whom I consider the worst polecat 
in the Government service, Mr. Edwin 
Smith of the National Labor Relations 
Board, This speech appears on the first 
page of the Baltimore Sun of this morn- 
ing and I think most of the Members 
will be interested in seeing it. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the ground I 
wish to cover, I shall adhere to my manu- 
script and request that I be not inter- 
rupted until after I shall have concluded. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Before the gentle- 
man starts, will he yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the speech the 
gentleman just referred to, the man ex- 
presses his opinion of Congressmen; so 
they might be interested, otherwise they 
may not read it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
the House adjourned for the brief holiday 
period about 2 weeks ago we had directed 
our Committees on Military and Naval 
Affairs to investigate the alarming situa- 
tion existing in the defense industry of 
the Nation due to labor’s inauguration 
of a series of strikes. 

The vote of the House was an indica- 
tion of the anxiety we felt not merely 
over the conditions then existing but over 
the threats of labor to carry the strike 
to all our industrial plants producing for 
defense. Since our adjournment labor 
continues to make good its threat, and 
strikes have been continued and ex- 
tended. 

Now, permit me to state at the outset, 
Mr. Speaker, that wherever in this state- 
ment I may have occasion to use the 
term “labor” I wish it to be understood 
that I do not refer to the thousands of 
faithful workers in the ranks of Amer- 
ican labor, but rather to the radical ele- 
ment that I believe has promoted the 
excesses that we now witness. 

I have a sympathetic appreciation of 
the efforts and the accomplishments of 
all loyal Americans in the ranks of labor, 
generally. They are numerous, and later 
in the course of my remarks I shall indi- 
cate my sympathy in greater detail. 

But I would remind the House that 
this determination of the element to 
which I refer to strike against the Na- 
tion’s industry of defense began as long 
ago as November 1940, at which time I, 
among others, directed the attention of 
the House to the seriousness of subver- 
sive activities of a certain element in 
organized labor and urged the enactment 
of legislation to prevent this menace to 
the security and safety of our people. 
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The strike of 1940 against the Vultee 
Aircraft Co. tied up $48,000,000 worth of 
national-defense contracts for more than 
12 days. This strike, together with others 
which occurred in 1940, compelled the 
defense industries of the Nation to lose 
the services of 547,000 strikers, involving 
6,500,000 man-days. During 1939, 1,170,- 
962 striking workers caused the Nation’s 
industries to lose 17,812,219 man-days. 
In 1937 the Nation witnessed the begin- 
ning of the sit-down strike, and, more 
recently, strikes have grown constantly 
worse as the national emergency grows 
more serious. The recent strike at the 
River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. 
affected 85,000 workers, with an addi- 
tional 35,000 workers in Ford Co. plants 
throughout the Nation. Ford defense 
contracts aggregating $150,000,000 were 
tied up. 


The Allis-Chalmers strike extending for 
more than 10 weeks involved $45,000,000 
worth of defense orders, including tur- 
bines, generators, gun and engine mounts, 
gun and engine parts, and special air- 
craft equipment for the Army and the 
Navy. Like other defense strikes, that 
strike was marked by violence. 

The bituminous-coal strike now in 
progress has stopped about 85 percent 
of the Nation’s soft-coal production and 
threatens the national-defense program. 

On April 5 the Honorable William S. 
Knudsen, Director General of the Office 
of Production Management, speaking be- 
fore the Veterans of Foreign Wars on the 
occasion of the observance of Army Day, 
said, among other things: 

THE QUESTION OF MATERIAL 


The background for all this is that war is 
today a question of material. The technical 
progress of making war has advanced to 
such a stage that 1 man in the field requires 
the backing of 10 men at home—not only 
men but machines and raw material as well. 
Therefore, we are particularly fortunate in 
having an abundance of men, machines, and 
materials to put to work to back up our forces 
for home protection, but we also have a sur- 
plus potential with which to help others. 

Over across the ocean a battle of life and 
death is being fought—in the field, in the 
air, and in the shop. Over here, thank God, 
we have only the battle of the shop; but it 
is just as serious, just as important, just as 
indispensable, that we may not be in the 
same position here. We must plan and work 
to help the men who are fighting for their 
liberty, and when we do that with all our 
might we are getting in shape to protect 
ourselves for what might come later if it 
becomes necessary. 


BATTLE AGAINST TIME 


I sometimes am afraid that we haven't 
quite realized the seriousness of the battle 
against time. The next 4 months might be 
crucial in the whole history of the world, and 
if we can only save part of a month in these 
4 it might mean everything in our future 
and the future of our children. 

The launching of our program was started 
last June. Previous to that time small quan- 
tities of British and French orders had been 
placed in the United States, but mostly for 
aircraft, machine tools, and base materials. 
With the American defense program insti- 
tuted in June it was possible to place over 
$12,000,000,000 worth of contracts promptly, 
Congress giving final authority in early Sep- 
tember, so that we have placed today prac- 
tically all the equipment required for 
1,200,000 men and heavy equipment—mean- 
ing guns, tanks, and planes—for 800,000 
additional, This we hope to have finished 
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by the end of 1942. The additional load 
caused by the lend-lease bill and the British 
orders still unfilled adds 60 percent to the 
total, so that we are faced with a production 
job, the approximate size of which is 28,- 
000,000,000 man-hours, to do in 27 months. 

This is the biggest job ever undertaken by 
any country in that length of time, and it 
will require the maximum cooperative effort 
of every man and woman in the United States 
to get it done on time. 

We have done a lot of plant construction 
in the last 8 months, and will have to do a 
great deal more, particularly on explosives, 
but the main job of metal working in this 
added program will and must be to find ex- 
isting factories where, by piecing out or 
farming out, so-called, we can use tools we 
now have to do machine and assembling 
work. We just haven't time to build all the 
new factories necessary and supply new tools, 
You might be interested to know that dur- 
ing the last 7 months we have actually started 
and more than 60 percent completed 784 new 
factories at a cost of over $2,000,000,000, of 
which a billion dollars and a half was fur- 
nished by the Government and the balance 
privately financed. All these plants will be 
in operation within the next 4 to 6 months. 

They cover everything from gunpowder to 
airplanes and are only a percentage of what 
is in work today. Many private facilities 
employed by thousands of contractors are 
actually at work producing shells and guns 
and motors and small-arms ammunition. All 
the existing shipyards have been comman- 
deered and seven new ones started. Ships 
and planes and guns—there is the story in a 
nutshell, We must have more and still more. 
Every machine shop and foundry in the 
United States which can make even a piece 
of something must be enlisted for the du- 
ration, 

Everybody knows that America is the great- 
est mass producer in the world. Not every- 
body knows that mass production inevitably 
takes time to get started. 

We are mass producers of peacetime prod- 
ucts, and it is a big shift to defense mate- 
rials, It requires many new plants, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of machine tools, 
and complete retooling in nearly every case, 


JANUARY AIR PRODUCTION 


On aircraft we got a pretty fair produc- 
tion in January and February quite close to 
schedule, but to meet our goal these monthly 
figures have to double by August and keep 
on doubling until the end of the year. 

Thirty-caliber machine guns are close to 
schedule, Fifty-caliber are right up to the 
notch, but in the former case we are striv- 
ing for a 500-percent increase in monthly 
production by the end of the year, and in 
the latter case nearly a thousand percent. 
These figures roll off one’s tongue pretty 
easily, but just try to increase something 
tough a thousand times. 

The medium-tank program, as you prob- 
ably know, has been deliberately held up 
because of the necessity of giving machine- 
tool priority to other more critical items. 
Nevertheless, we will start making a few of 
the 26-ton tank; in April or May and are 
now turning out the 13-ton tanks, which is 
the so-called light tank, at a fair rate. Even 
so, Our present schedule must be doubled by 
the end of the year. 

I sometimes wonder who invented the 
name “medium” and “light” tanks. They 
are certainly not medium or light by any 
other standard. The transmission alone of 
the medium tank weighs 7,600 pounds—as 
much as the combined weight of two auto- 
mobiles. 


On March 19, by Executive order, the 
President created the National Defense 
Mediation Board, whose function it is to 
bring workers and management together 
about the conference table. 
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But, despite the seriousness of the 
situation that confronts us, despite the 
“battle against time,” as it is described 
by Mr. Knudsen, despite the admoni- 
tions of our Secretary of War, we hear 
the declarations of a prominent leader of 
labor against the efforts of the National 
Defense Mediation Board to effect a re- 
sumption of work. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker, I find it difficult to refrain from 
again directing the attention of the House 
to the alarming and serious conditions 
that confront the Nation today and that 
threaten the security and the safey of our 
people. 

LABOR’S COLLECTIVISM 

Today America is threateened with the 
collectivism of labor. Labor has struck— 
not against industry, not against manage- 
ment, not against private ownership—but 
against national defense, against all 
America. Since we have declared all- 
out aid against the aggression of dicta- 
tors, since the President has requested 
and Congress has granted the most far- 
reaching legislation in the history of the 
Republic to place the Nation in a state 
of effective defense and to keep the ag- 
gressor away from our shores by aiding 
those who resist him, labor has defied 
the wishes of the President, flouted the 
purpose of the Congress, frustrated the 
efforts of industry, and jeopardized the 
safety of the Republic. 

Labor has demanded the right to or- 
ganize. That has been granted, Labor 
has demanded the right to bargain col- 
lectively; that has been granted—far re- 
moved though that right be from the 
constitutional principles of freedom of 
contract and the right of private owner- 
ship. Labor has demanded a greater 
share in the profits of industry; that has 
been granted through new scales of 
wages. Labor has demanded the right to 
restrict its contributions to the national 
wealth; that has been granted in a sys- 
tem of a shorter day and a shorter week. 
Labor has demanded a voice in manage- 
ment, yet insisting at the same time 
that it be secure in its right to strike 
when dissatisfied with management; 
that, too, has been granted. Labor has 
demanded recognition for its collectivist 
activity; that, too, has been granted, de- 
spite the fact that unionized labor strikes 
against the national defense. Labor has 
demanded and secured legislative and 
bureaucratic regimentation of industry, 
while at the same time seeking freedom 
from restraint for itself. Labor demands 
relief from taxation, yet urges a shift of 
taxes to industry. Labor demands a 
closed shop for labor, while at the same 
time it demands competitive enterprise 
for industry. Labor demands collectivist 
rights, privileges, and benefits for itself, 
while denying the individual right of 
freedom of contract and private property 
to others. Today unionist collectivism 
hampers, retards, and hinders produc- 
tion for defense. It defiantly ignores the 
public interest in the maintenance of 
industrial operation by striking at a time 
of great national emergency. It consti- 
tutes a serious social and national men- 
ace, for the injury it seeks to inflict falls 
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not upon industry alone but upon the 
safety and security of all the people. 

The present tendency of unionist col- 
lectivism is to destroy individual private 
ownership, individual initiative, indi- 
vidual skill, individual creativeness, and 
individual independence. Unionist col- 
lectivism today places a premium upon 
inefficiency, incompetence, indolence, 
disaffection, and violence. 

Modern unionism is the tool of the 
agitator determined upon widening the 
breach between employer and employee, 
between industry and management, be- 
tween industry and its workers, between 
skilled craftsmen and millions of little 
investors. 

The collectivist tendency of modern 
unionism militates against the efficiency 
of thousands of skilled and loyal crafts- 
men who find themselves reduced to the 
level of the least efficient in the group, 
for efficiency is not a requisite for union 
membership. Modern collectivist union- 
ism affords the same protection to the 
efficient and the inefficient, to the com- 
petent and the incompetent. All alike 
are under compulsion to join in order 
that the coffers of unionism may be filled 
and agitators may fatten upon larger 
salaries and fees and still greater power 
and carry on their destructive activities 
from one branch of the Nation’s defen- 
sive industry to another until all indus- 
try is stopped and the Nation becomes a 
prey to enemies from within as well as 
from without. There can be no con- 
demnation severe enough for such activi- 
ties. If modern collectivist unionism 
does not destroy itself, it will at least 
cause the American people to denounce 
it and turn away from it. It already has 
alienated the confidence and support of 
the American people. Certainly labor is 
worth its hire. But it is no less equitable 
that it share the burden of responsi- 
bility and liability created by its arbi- 
trary and subversive destruction of the 
Nation’s industry for defense in time of 
grave national emergency. 

Labor has no right to demand that 
others protect it from potential foreign 
aggression. It is still less entitled to pro- 
teetion when, by its own subversiveness, 
it destroys the efficiency of national de- 
fense and itself prevents the production 
of defense matérie]. Nor can labor share 
in goods or services until they are pro- 
duced, and when it destroys the means 
of production it should be willing to 
share in the loss which it creates. Yet 
it never has been willing to do so. It 
becomes too insistently and too eagerly 
the ward of government. It demands 
relief from government. It demands 
that industry and management and mil- 
lions of little investors—the thrifty, the 
responsible, and the taxpayers of the 
Nation—rescue it from the penury, want, 
impoverishment, and woe which it brings 
upon itself. But having effected its de- 
structive purpose, it makes no contribu- 
tion to others who likewise suffer. 

I would remind American labor that it 
has enjoyed many advantages under the 
American way. It has had the advantage 
of an abundance of wholesome food. It 
is clad better than labor in any other 
land. It has the advantage, generally, of 
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comfortable homes or housing. It has 
an abundant leisure for recreation and 
personal advancement. Its children 
have the advantages and benefits of an 
educational system superior to any other, 
and there is no limit either educationally 
or socially to the heights to which it 
may attain. In no other land has labor 
ever attained so high a level of real in- 
come. The living standard of labor has 
increased constantly. Conveniences, 
comforts, and even luxuries are com- 
monplace in the daily lives of America’s 
workers. Labor should understand that 
these advantages, these benefits, these 
opportunities have been possible only in 
America; only under the American sys- 
tem of individual initiative, individual 
enterprise, private ownership, and the 
untrammeled operation of modern in- 
dustry. Is it the purpose of labor now, 
led on by collectivist agitators, to destroy 
all these advantages, all these benefits, 
all these opportunities for itself and the 
Nation? 

Collectivist unionism needs to be re- 
minded that, after all, in America it is 
still the security of all the people that is 
the supreme law of the land, and that 
it must act within reason under that law. 
It must be made to understand that the 
real cause of labor suffers most when it 
makes unfair and excessive demands and 
seeks to accomplish its ends through 
antisocial action. America cannot, and 
I believe it will not, tolerate a power that 
seeks to place itself above and beyond 
the law—the safety and the security of 
all the people. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


America was established upon the prin- 
ciple that private property lies at the base 
of individual happiness, prosperity, and 
contentment. It was through the op- 
portunity to acquire, own, manage, and 
dispose of property as he saw fit that the 
individual in America had a chance to 
develop himself and his family; to make 
provision himself for his own security 
and for the security of those dependent 
upon him free from the deadly paternal- 
ism of government. 

Private ownership made the individual 
in America free economically; free to 
pursue his own course of conduct; free to 
take risk if he chose; free to win or lose 
in accordance with that risk. And while 
he could dispose of his private property 
as he saw fit, he was protected by the 
constitutional guaranty of the fifth 
amendment, to wit, “nor shall any per- 
son * * * be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law,” 
a constitutional privilege which we have 
seen violated with impunity in a day 
when the exercise of an alleged right to 
strike has come to constitute a denial of 
this fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciple, or at best is in violent conflict 
with it. 

The right of private property in Amer- 
ica has meant, among other things, the 
right to own a home free from the dead 
hand of a Government mortgage, free 
from the fear of foreclosure by unsympa- 
thetic bureaucrats. It has meant homes 
for the rearing of famous American men 
and loyal American women. 
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PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Our citizens have prospered in the past 
according to their own efforts, their abil- 
ities, and their capacity to produce. The 
amount of wealth which each citizen ac- 
quired represented a fair measure of his 
energy, his ability, his thrift, and his 
wisdom. It represented, too, in a meas- 
ure, his faith in the Republic, in the sta- 
bility of its institutions, economic and 
political; freedom from Government in- 
tervention, regulation, and regimentation 
and bureaucratic dictatorship. Our 
citizens were encouraged and stimulated 
in their efforts to produce to the fullest 
extent of their ability by the hope of a 
reward commensurate with the quality 
and the quantity of the goods they pro- 
duced or the services they rendered. 
Private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and the freedom of enterprise 
enabled each citizen to produce in ac- 
cordance with his economic activity and 
his individual ability. 

Freedom from governmental restraint, 
insistence upon individual initiative, and 
the assurance of a reward in the form 
of profit enabled our citizens to reach an 
economic status definitely proportionate 
to their individual ability. 

We, unfortunately, have come to wit- 
ness the day when private ownership is 
challenged by a collectivist philosophy, 
when private management is challenged 
by organized groups led by self-seeking 
agitators, when private operators, own- 
ers, and management have been made 
dependent upon the will of unionist agi- 
tators and the dictatorship of bureau- 
cratic agents as to the manner in which 
they may conduct private industry, even 
for national defense. Private owner- 
ship stands at the mercy of both Govern- 
ment bureaucrats and unionist dictators. 
They who insist upon such fundamental 
changes in our economic structure as are 
now being urged or forced upon us should 
be made to bear the burden of justifying 
the changes they demand on the ground 
not of temporary emergency but of per- 
manent influence. They must overcome 
the presumption that the long-continued 
existence of our institutions has not min- 
istered to our economic welfare. 

Neither communism nor fascism are 
concerned with the preservation of pri- 
vate property. The Communists would 
abolish capital, destroy private owner- 
ship, and place the control of industry in 
the hands of the proletariat. The 
Fascists would regiment industry, make 
all decisions from above and regiment 
management. Neither is the American 
way. America always has considered 
private ownership as fundamental in our 
economic life, as essential to the main- 
tenance of our economic, political, and 
social system. We believe that such 
ownership may extend to stocks and 
bonds and securities as well as to lands, 
buildings, and livestock. We never 
have accepted the doctrine that owner- 
ship is dependent upon the collectivist 
will. We must realize now that private 
ownership is threatened by a collectivist 
philosophy, and that we can maintain it 
only at the price of constant vigil. 

PROFITS 


Under our system of private ownership, 
individual enterprise, and industrial in- 
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dependence we have encouraged inventive 
genius, we have produced more and bet- 
ter goods at prices within the range of all 
our citizens according to their needs, and 
we have enabled millions of small in- 
vestors to make a profit. 

These millions of investors in America’s 
industry have shown their faith in Amer- 
ica’s free enterprise; they deserve a re- 
ward for the services they have rendered. 
That is all that the profit motive implies. 
Without the hope of profit there would 
be no private industry, no private busi- 
ness, no private enterprise. Inventors 
would receive no reward for their inven- 
tions or their discoveries; competition in 
skills would be abolished, the incentive 
for improvement would fail. Despite our 
abundance of land, labor, and capital, no 
goods will be produced if the incentive of 
reward be discouraged. No goods will be 
produced when industry is stricken with 
the fear of bureaucratic control, and little 
investors with the fear of strikes. 


INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


The history of America, the success of 
America, has been in part the freedom of 
industrial enterprise. Ours has been a 
system of individual effort, individual ac- 
tivity, independent industry, in which 
each citizen has been free to choose for 
himself, free to follow his own desires, 
free to do that for which he regarded 
himself as best qualified. 

Within the lifetime of most of us we 
have witnessed the benefits and advan- 
tages of mass production as it has been 
demonstrated by our modern industrial 
enterprise. Modern industry has made 
large-scale use of labor-saving machin- 
ery, creating new jobs while doing so 
through increased demand for the prod- 
ucts it has created. Our modern industry 
has developed large-scale production 
more fully than any other nation, and it 
has enabled our people to produce more 
abundantly than the people of any other 
nation. Our industrial enterprise has 
made the machine the servant of man 
and subordinated it to our happiness, our 
welfare, and our comfort. 

America’s free industrial enterprise has 
given us more and better things, it has 
contributed to our advance and to our 
happiness. It has fostered, championed, 
and encouraged the progress that has 
been reflected in the comforts and con- 
veniences that surround us and are a part 
of our daily lives. It has made possible a 
substantial share of the world’s goods 
even for our people in lower economic 
groups. 

Modern industry has made available 
the automobile, the radio, and comforts 
and conveniences in our homes, It has 
given us cheap light and power, modern 
refrigeration, air conditioning. It has 
enabled our farmers to ship perishable 
products to distant markets. It has made 
possible a wider distribution of the prod- 
ucts of the farm. Yet we are but little 
aware of the intricate processes of pro- 
duction, transportation, or distribution— 
all parts of this modern industrial effort. 

Modern industry has developed a 
higher standard of living for all of us. It 
has removed the drudgery from labor 
and increased the individual’s productive 
capacity. It has developed new methods 
of travel, transportation, and communi- 
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cation; it has enlarged our mental hori- 
zons; it has helped us to appreciate the 
world in which we live. It has enabled 
all our people to satisfy their wants in 
proportion to their ability. It will con- 
tinue to do so until it is prevented from 
doing so. 

American industry has installed costly 
equipment in order that it might produce 
at lower cost. It has effected great sav- 
ings in our national economy. It has in- 
troduced and practiced great savings in 
transportation, through large-scale pur- 
chase of raw materials and the wholesale 
distribution of finished products. 

It has discovered, developed, and 
utilized cheaper methods of production. 
It has annihilated the costly waste of 
ruinous competition. It has wrought 
miracles in converting the products of 
field and mine and forest and placing 
them at the disposal of millions who 
otherwise never could have converted 
them. It has enabled us to push back 
the frontier and to transform a vast 
wilderness into a modern civilization. 

American industry maintains great 
experimental laboratories insuring con- 
stant improvement in its products 
through the use of discoveries and inven- 
tions that otherwise never would see the 
light of day. It has encouraged and 
aided farmers, scientists, and great in- 
ventors. It has created ideal conditions 
for the development of ability and talent. 
It has taken the impecunious inventor 
from the cellar and the attic and placed 
him in a “house of magic.” It has called 
into service able leaders, brilliant think- 
ers, and capable managers and given 
them an opportunity to exercise their 
Skill and their genius, and to employ 
their talents in the service of humanity. 
It has benefited from wise and economic 
management but it has benefited the Na- 
tion as well. 

American industry has increased our 
wealth; its ownership is widely distributed 
among thousands of little men and little 
women, each a little capitalist in his own 
right—a private owner of private prop- 
erty, even if but a small share of the 
total, each individually and personally 
interested in the success or failure of the 
Nation’s private enterprise. Under the 
American system even a little capitalist, 
with only a little wealth, can share in 
the ownership of a million-dollar enter- 
prise. It is he who receives dividends 
when industry is permitted to operate 
unfettered by the restraint of Govern- 
ment bureaucrats and the assaults of 
self-seeking agitators. 

American industry has put to wise and 
efficient use the savings of many millions 
of little men and little women citizens of 
the Republic. It has effected a division 
of labor by which individual skills have 
been brought to the highest stage of per- 
fection and efficiency, and far-reaching 
economy oi time and labor has been de- 
veloped. It has multiplied opportunities 
and created new ones for skilled crafts- 
men. America’s industry has developed 
the best, the most efficient, and the most 
economical practices, enriching us all in 
the process. 

America’s industry has kept pace with 
our rapidly growing population, our in- 
creasing economic necessities, and the 
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rapid change in the complexities of our 
civilization. It is of vast proportions; it 
has produced and developed enormous 
energy; it has taken American ships and 
American goods to all the world; it has 
created employment for millions of our 
citizens. It is not possible to think of 
America without it. America’s industry 
has enabled us to find new ways of living; 
it has helped us to develop our great 
cities; it has created potential abundance 
for all. 

I do not contend that the management 
of our private industry has been faultless. 
It is no more than human—susceptible of 
all the faults of humans; but I do con- 
tend that its contributions to our Ameri- 
can way of life, to our wealth, to our 
higher standard of living, to our comfort, 
and to our happiness have far outweighed 
its faults. 

But we have come to act toward our 
private American industry in these latter 
days as though it were some malignant 
personal devil that should be driven out 
of our national life or destroyed. We 
refuse to evaluate or admit its stimulat- 
ing influence upon our daily lives. 

They who would destroy our private 
industry either directly or indirectly 
through bureaucratic regimentation, 
class hatred, intolerance, or sinister or 
subversive economic weapons, fail to 
recognize that private industry as we 
know it in America provides us with food, 
clothing, and shelter; that it has made 
the machine a slave in the service of 
humanity; that it has multiplied our 
powers and created new opportunities: 
that it has placed the resources of the 
world at our command; that it has sur- 
rounded us with comforts and provided 
us with abundant leisure for our self- 
development, 

They who would destroy America’s in- 
dustry fail to realize that when industry 
loses we all lose; that when industry is 
prevented from completing its contracts 
for national-defense industry alone does 
not lose but that all the Nation loses— 
labor included. 

They who would destroy America’s in- 
dustry fail to realize that when industry 
is assailed it must lose the productive 
capacity of plant, the accumulated sav- 
ings of millions of little men and little 
women investors, the capitalists of Amer- 
ica, while thousands of the thoughtless 
and irresponsible may look forward with 
satisfaction to a period of idleness and 
rejoice that their incomes may be re- 
duced below an income-tax level. 


PLANNING 


We have embarked upon a scheme of 
planned economy—a euphemism, if ever 
there were one—to conceal the most far- 
reaching scheme of regimentation ever 
conceived by bureaucrats. It is a wide 
departure from our former way of life. 
It is insidious revolution. Its openly 
avowed purpose is to bring farm and fac- 
tory under the control of Government 
bureaucracy. 

This scheme that is being urged upon 
us is not an economic but a social prin- 
ciple, whatever its designation and what- 
ever the allegations of the bureaucrats 
who urge it. It has been evolved by 
bureaucratic dreamers operating in an 
economic vacuum far removed from the 
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practicality and the necessities of the 
work-a-day world in which we live. 
They would destroy the profit motive of 
private industry, for they assert that the 
social utility of industry cannot be de- 
termined by its ability to yield private 
profits. They contemplate governmental 
intervention, control, and ultimate own- 
ership of private property through regu- 
lation, regimentation, taxation, and bu- 
reaucratic control. They contemplate an 
economic revolution to be staged by the 
proletariat, and the abolition of indi- 
vidualism. Such a scheme as they urge 
upon us contemplates domination by 
governmental bureaucracy of our entire 
system of production and distribution. 
These planners consider themselves 
called upon to weigh and decide the ulti- 
mate problems of social theory and to 
impose them upon us as arbitrary rules. 
I am opposed to this scheme of so- 
called planned economy, because I recog- 
nize in it the belief that ownership is not 
a private right even in America but 
merely a collectivist institution. 
GOVERNMENT AND BUREAUCRACY 


During recent years we have seen gov- 
ernment constantly expanding until we 
have come almost to accept the expansion 
of the functions of government as a mat- 
ter of course. In our recent excursions in 
the realm of paternalism we have gone far 
afield from the intent and purpose of the 
founders of our Government in our 
spuriously laudable and mistaken at- 
tempt to provide for the safety, security, 
progress, and stability of some of our 
people at the expense of others. 

We have encouraged indolence and in- 
difference. We have discouraged thrift, 
while we have encouraged spending both 
as a nation and among our citizens. We 
have removed the incentive of individual 
achievement, of individual competence, 
of individual provision for old age, ill 
health, and the future, and replaced it 
by dependence upon government, thus 
encouraging the spendthrift, the wastrel, 
the indolent, and the impecunious. 

The activities and functions of our 
Government have become as a snowball 
increasing in size as it rolls down hill, 
rapidly descending from the pinnacle of 
our earlier individual independence. 
One new governmental service after an- 
other has so increased and so multiplied 
the functions of government that today 
we have a vast service organization built 
up by Government itself, expanding day 
by day, constantly adding thousands 
upon thousands to the Federal pay roll, 
constantly increasing governmental ex- 
penditures, constantly enlarging govern- 
mental debt, constantly increasing the 
staggering burden of tax under which 
the thrifty and the responsible among 
our citizens struggle. As a nation we 
have adopted paternalism in the prime 
of our existence—only 150 years after 
our ancestors created and established 
institutions designed to make us indi- 
vidually secure against the oppressive- 
ness of government and the impotence of 
collectivism. 

We have adopted the philosophy that 
government not only owes but must 
guarantee to every person security 
against all the ills of life. Were we to list 
all the functions that our Government 
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has assumed we should discover that but 
little is left for the individual to do. We 
have freed him almost entirely from the 
burden of work and of responsibility. 
When we come to examine closer, how- 
ever, we shall discover also that we have 
despoiled him of his rights. They have 
vanished with his powers. They have 
diminished as his dependence upon gov- 
ernment has increased. They will dis- 
appear entirely as the impotence of im- 
Ponne collectivism fastens itself upon 


We have ignored almost entirely our 
traditions of individualism. We guaran- 
tee security to the worker. We protect 
him from the distress due to his unem- 
ployment. We have made provision for 
his advancing years. We provide for him 
and his family during sickness and in 
death—but we deny these benefits to his 
employer, who must provide through the 
taxes we impose upon him the funds nec- 
essary to provide these benefits. 

We have made provision for an in- 
crease of wages for our workers not out 
of Government revenues but by Govern- 
ment authority and control over em- 
ployers, but we make no provision for the 
employers who must pay these increased 
wages. 

We have made provision for a shorter 
working day and a shorter working week 
for our workers through the power of 
governmental authority and control over 
employers. But we have enacted no legis- 
lation whereby those employers might 
continue to exist under the burden we im- 
pose upon them. We have provided for 
labor the right to bargain collectively, 
thereby destroying that freedom of con- 
tract which lies at the very base of our 
system of individual liberty. We have pro- 
vided cheaper food for some of our people 
through a system of surplus commodity 
control and disposal, while others must 
pay through taxation the bounties which 
government thus provides. We have pro- 
vided cheap clothing for some of our peo- 
ple by the same system at the expense of 
those who must provide government 
through taxation with the means of lav- 
ishness. We have provided cheap hous- 
ing for some of our people by invading 
the domain of the private housing indus- 
try and making Government credit avail- 
able at low rates to some while others 
meet the difference in the cost of credit 
through taxation. We abolish slums 
through the power of eminent domain 
and taxation. We have created, estab- 
lished, and developed Greenbelts and 
shelterbelts and housing areas and hous- 
ing projects and Tugwell towns in every 
community in the Nation where once in- 
dependent citizens dwelt in private homes 
and apartments. Government bureau- 
crats now fix the rates, terms, and condi- 
tions of sale or rent of thousands of 
homes occupied by citizens of the Re- 
public. 

Even now we seek through govern- 
ment bureaucrats to convince our courts 
that the practice of medicine is a func- 
tion of the state, that our physicians and 
surgeons must abandon the private prac- 
tice of medicine and become the agents 
of an impending and threatening collec- 
tivist system sanctioned by groups or by 
government. They have adopted the 
doctrine that government owes every one 
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a bureaucratic birth; a bureaucratic life 
free from mental, physical, or financial 
ills; a bureaucratic burial, and a bureau- 
cratic life hereafter. Bureaucrats have 
come to regulate our lives from birth to 
death. They provide our cradles, our 
caskets, and our graves. Bureaucrats 
have made government our fairy god- 
mother, our midwife, and our mortician. 

We have made provision for a liberal 
education for all whether they be quali- 
fied or not, and we have seen the results 
of that bureaucratic and collectivist 
experiment in demonstrations staged 
almost within the Capitol itself. 

We have established a paternalistic 
government in a land where rugged indi- 
viduals once conquered a frontier, 
created economic security for themselves 
and their children, built their own homes 
and schools, developed their own lands, 
established the foundations of the great- 
est system of individual and private 
ownership ever known to civilization, and 
won freedom and independence by their 
own efforts. 

The idea has come to prevail that all 
that is needed to provide all the things 
that government provides today is an 
act of Congress or an Executive order. 
There is utter disregard of the fact that 
government can provide only through 
taxation; and that disregard exists be- 
cause they who demand benefits can 
escape and have escaped the burden of 
taxation. We have provided for the eco- 
nomic and social security for some of 
our people by placing the burden upon 
others. The object and purpose of our 
Government was not to benefit some of 
our citizens at the expense of others, but 
to provide opportunity for all. We are 
attempting to regulate forces and influ- 
ences too vast and too far-reaching for 
Government control. 

In our determination to extend the 
control of government we have not hesi- 
tated to invade the domain of private 
industry and to extend the functions of 
government to the regulation, regi- 
mentation, and even to the ownership 
of private enterprise. 

We have restricted the operations of 
industry through bureaucratic control 
and domination. The confusing mass of 
administrative regulations, rules, and 
practices that have been cast about every 
private industrial, commercial, and 
financial enterprise should make us pause 
and consider the possibilities that lie in 
the abuse of administrative or bureau- 
cratic interference. 

The dictates of the bureaucrat, not 
the acts of Congress, have become and 
are the law. The bureaucrat determines 
what we may or may not eat, what we 
shall wear, and how we shall be housed. 
It is he who decides what may or may 
not pass in interstate commerce and 
the rates that must be paid. He invades 
the records of private enterprise in order 
that he may gather more taxes to pay 
for his extravagance and costly errors 
or to find new sources of revenue for 
further expansion. He demands the 
right to invade our homes, to tap our 
private lines of communication, to de- 
termine what we shall hear over the 
radio and the time and conditions under 
which we shall hear it, He would set 
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government apart from the people or he 
would reduce us all to a collectivist state. 
We are at his mercy, and he knows no 
mercy. 

We have given bureaucrats a blank 
check of legislative power and they have 
filled it out themselves at the expense of 
the people and to the detriment of pri- 
vate and individual enterprise. It is 
they who control, regulate, and regiment 
the Nation’s private industry, the Na- 
tion’s private banks, the Nation’s private 
farms, the Nation’s private transporta- 
tion and communication—in short, the 
Nation itself and all its citizens. Bu- 
reaucrats have dispossessed the people 
from their homes, taken their farms, and 
dispersed them throughout the land. 
Bureaucrats have helped to destroy the 
confidence of our people in our institu- 
tions of priyate property, private owner- 
ship, and Hdividual enterprise. They 
have helped to intensify antagonism be- 
tween management and labor. They 
have created apprehension and uncer- 
tainty on the part of industry. They 
are destroying the confidence of our 
people even in our form of government. 

The operation of our Government by 
bureaucrats has been marked by ineffi- 
ciency, incompetence, waste, extrava- 
gance, and constantly rising costs, which 
our people must meet through vastly in- 
creased taxes. They seek to defend their 
excesses upon the ground that modern 
society has become so complex that it 
must be controlled, regulated, and regi- 
mented centrally. Thus they seek to 
justify the bureaucratic or the Fascist 
state, while we oppose foreign dictators 
and prepare to resist them. 

If we would preserve our ideals of gov- 
ernment and maintain our individual in- 
dependence, we must not permit bureau- 
crats to destroy the foundations of pri- 
vate enterprise through regimentation, 
regulation, or control, for our Govern- 
ment was established upon the principle 
that the rights of the individual are su- 
preme. Nor may we permit an impending 
collectivism that now seeks to destroy pri- 
vate management, private enterprise, and 
private ownership to destroy our ancient 
landmarks. 

We must not permit Fascist, Socialist, 
Collectivist, or Communist principles to 
be forced upon us. We must warn our 
people not to adopt them by acclamation. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


What kind of government was our 
Constitution intended to establish? 

By our Constitution the founders cre- 
ated a Republic—a representative Gov- 
ernment. They never intended that 
America should become a collectivist 
state; they never contemplated that it 
would. They were practical men intent 
upon building a government on the only 
foundation that could make for stabil- 
ity—the private ownership of property. 
They created a competent government 
without recourse to monarchy, without 
the dictatorship of kings or collectivists. 
They adopted a Constitution which they 
believed to be best adapted to their own 
needs and to the needs of their successors 
as well. 

And our Constitution has endured for 
150 years, responsive to all the changes 
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that have taken place during that time 
without fundamental alteration. Our 
Constitution has served us well because 
the founders put into it little that they 
themselves had not tried out in actual 
practice. Under our Constitution we 
have enjoyed -freedom—freedom from 
want, freedom from insecurity, freedom 
from dictatorship, freedom from collec- 
tivism. 
CONCLUSION 


We can no longer ignore the danger 
signs of bureaucracy, centralization, fas- 
cism, or collectivism that today threaten 
our individual liberty, our principles of 
local government, and our institution of 
private ownership. Our people need to 
be aroused to the propaganda of self- 
seeking and self-serving bureaucrats who 
cunningly and astutely conceal their real 
purpose. 

We must arouse our people to the men- 
ace of bureaucratic dictatorship. We 
must expose those who hold and urge 
opinions and doctrines foreign to the 
American way of life. We must resist 
subversive doctrines and practices, 

Our way of life is the way of individual 
independence. It always has been so. It 
is based upon the principle that every 
individual has the right to acquire and 
to own property, whether that property 
be a home, a farm, or a Single share of 
stock in a million-dollar enterprise. 

The American way of life assumes that 
every individual has the right to choose 
for himself, to make decisions for him- 
self, to be free to manage his private af- 
fairs himself. And abundance has char- 
acterized our way of life. 

Before we discard the principles and 
the practices of our constitutional way 
for those of bureaucratic dictatorship or 
unionist collectivism we should consider 
the benefits that have accrued to us un- 
der a system of government in which the 
individual has been supreme, under which 
he has had the right to make decisions 
for himself, to regulate his own affairs 
and to live his own life in his own way. 

We must not violate the traditions of 
America by permitting collectivism to 
prevail against individualism, by en- 
couraging collectivist enterprise to pre- 
vail against private enterprise, or Govern- 
ment ownership against private owner- 
ship. It is contrary to natural principles 
and natural law to promote the interest 
of the group at the expense of the indi- 
vidual. 

Despite all our unwise acts of recent 
years, I believe that in the end the prin- 
ciples of our present constitutional gov- 
ernment will prevail in America threat- 
ened though they are at present from 
within and without. I know that if we 
will but insist upon the principles of pri- 
vate property and individual ownership 
and resist the encroachment of bureau- 
crats and the assaults of unionist agita- 
tors, we shall preserve the heritage of 
the founders. 

I think the results of recent weeks 
have begun to arouse us as to the menace 
that confronts us. The excesses of col- 
lectivism have made us aware of the 
threat to our national existence not only 
in time of emergency but of the destruc- 
tive purpose of unionist agitators even in 
times of peace. 
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Unless we are all cowed by these ex- 
cesses of collectivism as we have wit- 
nessed them throttle the Nation’s de- 
fense, as we have felt their impact in the 
Halls of Congress, or as we have wit- 
nessed their toleration and support by 
bureaucrats we shall rise as the elected 
representatives of the people and strike 
down those who incite, foment, and en- 
courage them. We have the power to 
do so if we have but the courage. 

We must strike the shackles which 
have been forged upon the Nation’s de- 
fensive industry and free it for the safety 
and security of all our people. We must 
insist upon the free and untrammeled 
operation of private management and 
private ownership, of the freedom of con- 
tract, the freedom of enterprise, and in- 
dividual independence. 

Our Government must not force in- 
dividuals into the collectivism of unionist 
groups; nor must Government permit 
such coercion. Our Government must 
not permit. individual citizens to be 
denied the constitutional right of free- 
dom of contract. Our Government must 
protect those who would remain outside 
the ranks of unionist collectivism as well 
as those who would join. 

Labor must realize that private indus- 
try must profit if it is to survive; that it 
cannot pay wages except it profit; that it 
cannot pay wages in excess of earnings; 
that it cannot absorb the waste of strikes 
and indolence and sabotage, and continue 
to increase wages and decrease hours. 
Labor must understand that when indus- 
try suffers, the entire Nation suffers—not 
industry alone. 

Externally we are engaged in a con- 
test with fascism. Internally we are 
threatened with both fascism and com- 
munism. We must engage dictatorship 
both abroad and at home. We must op- 
pose communism in its determination to 
destroy American institutions through 
the destruction of private industry; we 
must refuse Communist demands and re- 
sist Communist violence and aggression. 

This is one task from which we may 
not flinch. It is one duty from which we 
must not flee. It will require all our 
power, all our energy, and all our cour- 
age, but it will be worth it. We owe it 
to the fathers who have bequeathed us 
the institutions we now enjoy; we owe it 
to ourselves, and we owe it to our pos- 
terity. 

Whether we shall be able to maintain 
our heritage and pass it on to our de- 
scendants will depend upon our intel- 
ligence, our vigilance, our courage, and 
our will. We shall be able to maintain 
it so long as we adhere to the American 
way of life, to the constitutional prin- 
ciples that lie at the base of our indi- 
vidual liberty. But we shall lose it when 
we become indifferent to our constitu- 
tional safeguards, oblivious of the 
dangers that threaten us from within 
as well as from without, tolerant of the 
tyranny of bureaucrats, or disdainful of 
the menace of communism. 

We shall lose our liberty, and our 
rights will vanish if we continue to per- 
mit ourselves to be forced in the direc- 


tion in which we now are moving. 


LApplause.] 
Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. GIFFORD. If the gentleman 
cares to delete this discussion from the 
Recorp, if it takes anything from his 
splendid address, I hope he will do so. 

I should like to suggest that perhaps to 
the story the gentleman has given us he 
might add that this is not a case of 
democracy working, it is a case of de- 
mocracy being worked; and may I ask the 
gentleman, while he is on the floor, how 
long has this been going on? Who was 
the original collectivist? 

Mr. COX. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman that it is not a development of 
Just today or of yesterday; it is a move- 
ment that has been in progress for some 
considerable time. Unless it is chal- 
lenged and unless it is stopped we shall 
come out of the condition in which we 
now find ourselves stripped of our whole 
constitutional government as well as a 
bankrupt and a destitute people. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I believe the gentle- 
man has done a splendid service in show- 
ing this situation. I should be willing 
to tell the gentleman who the first col- 
lectivist was, clothed with authority. I 
think it begins from that date; but this 
was such a splendid Republican speech 
that I ought not to hinder it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAVENS asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address given by my colleague the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
MAN). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter and a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. COPELAND] may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes on tomorrow, following the leg- 
islative program and at the conclusion 
of any other special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes, 
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THE PRICE ADMINISTRATION AND 
PARITY PRICES 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in all lands and under all forms of 
government citizenship involves service 
to the state. Especially here in the 
United States, where preservation of the 
Government and its institutions means 
to a greater extent than in any other 
country the preservation of the rights of 
the individual, the obligation of the citi- 
zen to support the state is all the more 
imperative. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that obligation is a 
general obligation. It is not an obliga- 
tion devolving upon any one locality or 
any one State or any one class or in- 
dustry. It is the prerogative and privi- 
lege of all the people, all localities, and 
all classes alike. No one State and no 
one industry can be singled out to dis- 
charge the duties and make the sacri- 
fices required by the Government while 
all the rest go free. No one section or in- 
dustry can be made the scapegoat while 
all the rest enjoy the blessings of liberty 
and free government and national pros- 
perity at their expense. 

On this account, it is a matter of con- 
cern that the farmers have been selected 
by the Price Administration as the only 
industry in the Nation to supply services 
and products for the defense program at 
less than parity prices. Labor is loyally 
contributing its service, and industry is 
patriotically cooperating in providing 
its commodities, but labor is being 
paid more than double the parity wage, 
and industry is receiving up to more than 
twice the parity price. The products of 
agriculture alone are being requisitioned 
at prices pegged below parity. 

On April 3—a day studiously selected 
to avoid repercussion in the House of 
Representatives as the House adjourned 
for a recess on that date—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced pegged 
prices for hogs, butter, eggs, and poultry. 
The significant feature of the announce- 
ment is that none of the four were pegged 
at parity prices. In view of the fact that 
the Government has long been com- 
mitted to the principle of parity prices for 
farm products, not only by repeated as- 
surances from departmental officials but 
by solemn enactments of law, as the 
A. A. A. Act of 1933, the Soil Conservation 
Act of 1938, and the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Acts of 1939 and 1940, the an- 
nouncement assumes an importance out 
of proportion to the amount of farm in- 
come involved. The price of hogs is fixed 
at $9—only 24 cents below parity. But- 
terfat is pegged at 31 cents—less than 3 
cents below parity. Poultry is priced at 
15 cents—just one-half cent above parity. 
The addition of 24 cents to the price of 
hogs, or a little over 2 cents to the price 
of butter, or the reduction of one-half 
cent from the price of poultry would have 
given parity prices for all three, and it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the premeditated variation from parity 
prices by such inconsequential margins 
is deliberately subversive of the principle 
of parity and designed to sabotage the 
objective toward which the administra- 
tion, the Department, and organized 
agriculture have been moving for the last 
8 years. 
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This conclusion is fortified by the fur- 
ther announcement of a reversal of the 
policy of production control universally 
recognized as indispensable in any plan 
to stabilize farm prices. In other words, 
all Government efforts to raise the price 
of hogs and corn to parity are now aban- 
doned in favor of a program to prevent 
hogs and corn from reaching parity. 

The effect of the order is to fix the 
price of hogs at $9 a hundred and the 
price of corn at 65 cents per bushel when 
the cost of every item entering into the 
production of hogs and corn is steadily 
rising and will continue to rise. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield with 
pleasure to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, one of the most influential members 
of the great Committee on Agriculture 
now at work on legislation to remedy the 
situation under discussion. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Just on 
that point, those prices are fixed at Chi- 
cago and parity price at Chicago is close 
to $10, while the $9 price does not apply 
in the country to the farmer. I hope the 
gentleman will take that into considera- 
tion, because that means the farmer has 
to pay cost of transportation to Chicago 
and is dependent upon the grading of the 
hogs before he will get the $9 at Chicago 
and, in fact, he may get a dollar less 
than that on the farm. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to have the gentleman’s very pertinent 
comment. He anticipates what I had in- 
tended to say. 

However, the significant thing is that, 
regardless of the amounts involved, the 
fixing of farm prices at any other than 
parity prices is destructive of the basic 
principle to which Congress and the Na- 
tion has been committed for many years. 
And the abandonment of production con- 
trol—a fundamental practice which has 
given labor and industry control of their 
markets and their prices—marks the dis- 
memberment of the plan for farm recov- 
ery, under which we have made slow but 
consistent progress. In the last 8 years 
the Government has spent millions of 
dollars to make it possible and profitable 
for the farmer to regulate acreage and 
production to needs of the consumer and 
the demands of the market. In further- 
ance of that policy the Government at 
one time bought and converted into 
fertilizer 6,000,000 pigs in order to estab- 
lish a proper ratio between supply and 
demand. And now, in diametrical con- 
travention of that policy, the Price Ad- 
ministration is releasing the brakes on 
production, although the Department of 
Agriculture reports for February that 
stocks of corn totaled 2,000,000,000 bush- 
els, of which 473,000,000 bushels were 
under Government ownership, and that 
“the carry-over on October 1 next will 
probably be the largest on record,” and 
the surplus of hogs was so great that 
when I attempted to sell fresh lard from 
the hogs processed for my own meat dur- 
ing the winter local merchants refused to 
take it at any price. In the face of this 
situation the Price Administration is urg- 
ing the abandonment of the farm recov- 
ery plan and increased production, with 
the manifest intention of taking the 
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farmer’s corn and hogs at less than parity 
prices—and, of course, the program will 
be extended to other farm products as 
rapidly as opportunity affords—while 
every item entering into the farmer’s cost 
of production is more than double parity 
and steadily rising. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman care to yield there? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I shall be 
glad to yield to the gentleman in just a 
minute. 

The principle of parity which the Price 
Administration seeks to disrupt is also 
vital to any plan of stabilization based on 
Government loans, Unless protected by 
the assurance of parity prices, agriculture 
abandons all discretion as to prices when 
it accepts a Government loan. For the 
Government with the huge surpluses 
which it controls under loans without 
guaranty of parity can depress the price 
at will by releasing its holdings on the 
market. The Government controls 
enough cotton today to force the price of 
cotton down to any level by the simple 
expediency of glutting the market—and 
it requires only a small amount of cotton 
to do it. If the Government should re- 
lease even a small part of the corn it con- 
trols, it could in 48 hours force the price 
of corn down to 12 cents a bushel. A 
guaranteed parity price or a mandatory 
loan rate is the only effectual safeguard 
against such control of farm prices by the 
Price Administration, 

The benefits of the widely advertised 
stamp plan to agriculture is dependent 
wholly on the farmer receiving a parity 
price for the food distributed under the 
plan. If bought from the farmer and dis- 
tributed to the consumer at less than 
parity, it injures instead of benefits the 
farmer by freezing the price at the lowest 
rate the chain distributors can force the 
farmer to accept. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be extended 5 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. When we 
ask the Price Administration why the 
price of hogs was fixed at $9 instead of 
at parity we are told that $9 is all the 
traffic will bear—that if the price is 
placed above $9 the consumer will re- 
fuse to buy. It is a remarkable fact that 
you only hear the consumer mentioned 
when you are discussing farm commodi- 
ties. When we passed the coal bill here 
the other day no one mentioned the con- 
sumer. When that admirable piece of 
legislation, the Wage and Hour Act, was 
before the House—raising the price of 
practically everything the farmer buys— 
the consumer was not considered. When 
we had up the “hot oil” bill, increasing the 
price of gas for the farmer’s tractor, no 
one thought about the consumer. In 
none of the long series of laws enacted 
by Congress for labor and industry—for 
every one of which the farmer must foot 
a large part of the bill—the consumer 
did not enter the picture. It is only when 
the farmer asks half as much as labor 
and industry have been given that they 
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make the welkin ring with protestations 
in behalf of the consumer. 

Let us look into the consumer’s ability 
to pay for what he eats at the farmer’s 
expense. For the sake of brevity we will 
take the automobile worker, because he 
has been much in the public eye in 
recent weeks. 

In 1920 hogs sold for $21.50 a hundred. 
To be accurate, they sold as high as $28, 
but I use $21.50, because I sold hogs my- 
self that year and got $21.50 for them. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. With 
pleasure. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
the gentleman speaks of hogs selling for 
$21.50, he should not forget that the wage 
scale paid to labor at that time—in 1920— 
was less than it is today. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is remarkably accurate in his 
forecast. I was just coming to that. In 
1920, when hogs sold at $21.50, automo- 
bile labor, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Labor and Economics, was be- 
ing paid 59.8 cents per hour. In 1935, 15 
years later, hogs had dropped to $12.40, 
while the pay of the automobile worker 
had risen from 59.8 cents to 70.9 cents 
per hour. Hogs went down and wages 
went up. As the income to the farmer 
went down, the income of labor and in- 
dustry advanced, and the larger their in- 
come the less they paid for bacon and 
eggs. 

Today the Food Administration fixes 
the price of hogs at $9. Automobile 
labor, according to the report received 
day before yesterday, has gone up to 9714 
cents per hour. Hogs went from $21.50 
down to $9, the price fixed by the Depart- 
ment last week, and labor has gone from 
59.8 cents up to 97½ cents. Still they 
would have us believe the consumer is un- 
willing to pay more than 9 cents. That is 
an unwarranted reflection upon both 
labor and industry. Labor, above all 
others, believes that the man who earns 
his bread by the sweat of his brow is 
entitled to a fair and honest remunera- 
tion, and no one can make me believe 
that labor wants to mooch its food from 
the half-paid farmer when it is being 
well paid itself. Labor justly contends it 
is entitled to advanced wages because 
there has been a great advance in the 
profits of industry, and labor is entitled 
to its share of the profits. I have sup- 
ported that principle on this floor at 
every opportunity, and I know labor will 
agree with us that when labor’s wages 
are raised to a fair income, the farmer 
who feeds him is likewise entitled to an 
honest wage and a fair price for his 
product. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Brann). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my friend from Minnesota, 
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Mr. O'HARA, The distinguished gen- 
tleman has stated some of the problems 
of the farmer compared with what has 
happened to labor. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman has given consideration to the 
farm problem today—for instance, the 
dairy farmer, who is having his experi- 
enced help drafted; who has to hire in- 
experienced hel; at a great increase of 
cost. I am informed there is a great 
shortage of experienced farm help at 
this time. I wonder if the gentleman 
could help us out with any observations 
on that point? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman touches upon a very important 
phase of the problem. As the farmer's 
incéme is fixed, as the price of his hogs 
and his butterfat is fixed at $9 and 31 
cents, respectively, when the price of 
everything is constantly, steadily, and 
rapidly rising to him, his standard of liv- 
ing declines to the vanishing point— 
then International Harvester Co., from 
whom the farmer must purchase his ma- 
chinery, the other day increased wages 5 
cents an hour. In the steel industry, 
from which the farmer must indirectly 
buy most of his equipment, they have 
raised wages 10 percent. Another firm 
manufacturing farm supplies this last 
week raised their labor to a dollar an 
hour. All those increases naturally add 
to the farmer’s cost of production. 
Then, as the gentleman has well stated, 
the draft takes the boys from the farm; 
the munitions plants and other war in- 
dustries drain labor from the farm, and 
the farmer is caught between the upper 
and the nether millstone; on one hand 
his cost of production is rising, and on the 
other the Price Administration is locking 
the price of his products below parity. 

That is the situation as it exists today. 
It is all the more serious because it is a 
growing disparity. Every day the situa- 
tion becomes more acute. Every day the 
disparity between the farmer’s cost of 
production and his income is accentu- 
ated. It is gratifying to know that the 
Committee on Agriculture is preparing 
legislation to remedy the situation, be- 
cause this—above parity, of course—is 
just the beginning. The pegging of these 
few commodities is in the nature of a 
trial balloon. 

The Price Administration has es- 
sayed to fix prices on a few metals, but 
according to the Kiplinger letters re- 
ceived this week has relaxed its restric- 
tion on some, and on others, notably 
steel, the payment of bonuses has vitiated 
the order. The real objective of the 
Price Administration is to freeze the price 
of food below parity. No attempt has 
been made to fix the wages of labor. 
Labor is in a position to defend itself, 
But the farmer, disorganized and with- 
out adequate representation in Congress, 
is easy prey. 

As an indication of the effect of the 
action of Congress upon this situation, 
let me read from today’s New York Times. 
The financial section carries articles 
dealing with practically all farm com- 
modities, including cotton, corn, hogs, 
wheat, etc., but I will only take the time 
of the House to read one. Here it is: 
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The bullish enthusiasm of the wheat mar- 

ket was shocked severely by the failure of 
Congress to take up farm legislation after the 
Easter recess. 


The understanding was that when the 
House came back after the Easter recess 
it would immediately take up this press- 
ing question. 

The failure of Congress to take up 
legislation after the Easter recess de- 
pressed the wheat market materially, and 
all other farm markets, as you will note 
from today's papers. Speaking of wheat 
the Times says: 

Prices declined to the lowest level in more 
than 10 days, showing a drop of more than 
4 cents a bushel from the recent high. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri may pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes if he so 
desires. He is one of the ablest fighters 
for agriculture in the House, and we all 
respect his opinions in connection there- 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does not 
the gentleman believe that if we could 
get legislation through Congress that 
would prevent the Government’s dispos- 
ing of any of this corn it holds at less 
than parity prices, it would be good for 
the best interests of the farmer? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There can 
be but one logical conclusion: That the 
Government and this House which re- 
peatedly have been committed by enact- 
ments of the Congress, to the principle 
of parity, should now refuse to put upon 
the market one bale of cotton, one bushel 
of corn, or one pound of pork at less than 
the parity price. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I add, 
in line with what the gentleman said pre- 
viously, that in the case of my own opera- 
tions the men we have now engaged upon 
our farm in Minnesota for the coming 
year cost us at least 30 per cent more in 
wages than we had to pay last year. This 
statement simply to bolster the gentle- 
man’s statement that everything the 
farmer is using this year is costing him 
more money. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Anda year 
from now wages will be still higher, cost 
of production will be still larger; but if 
the Food Administration is permitted to 
control, the prices of farm products can 
go no higher. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. Supporting the gentle- 
man’s contention, I have a letter in my 
mail this morning from a farmer who 
says he has lost a half dozen wage hands 
in the last 2 weeks because at present 
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farm prices he was not able to pay them 
what they were able to obtain in industry 
and consequently they left him. Unless 
the price of farm products should be 
increased the chances are he will lose 
still others. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And in the 
meantime the price of cotton which this 
man produces 

Mr. HARE. Remains the same. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Fell on the 
market this morning. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; Iyield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended 5 minutes 
longer because, with his permission, I 
want to make a brief observation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I, with 
the permission of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri, make this obser- 
vation? We are now approaching a 
danger which we approached once be- 
fore during the Hoover administration, 
The gentleman from Missouri was in the 
House then, and we should now be 
warned by that experience. By raising 
the price of things that are sold, whether 
labor or commodities, above the relative 
price of farm commodities we tend to 
break the trading contacts between the 
farmers and other people. That is a 
thing of vital importance to people who 
do not farm. When we paralyze the 
buying power of the farmers so they are 
no longer able to buy the products of the 
people who live in the cities, we of the 
cities cannot sell to them or to those who 
are dependent upon purchases by these 
farmers. Exactly that result took place 
at the time I mentioned. Our products 
e a in the warehouses of the 

es. 

We were getting big prices, relatively, 
in the cities, but we were giving to the 
farmers for what they sold money to 
move only a very small percentage of 
what their normal purchases were there- 
totore. Our production backed up on us. 
That paralysis of the buying power of the 
farmers, like the paralysis of a part of the 
body, extended up through the whole 
economic structure. We saw it as with 
our own eyes begin with these 30,000,000 
people lying right down next to the soil. 
First the farmers, next the smaller vil- 
lages and towns, then the great cities. 
We were taking their stuff but we were not 
giving them—I live in the city—we were 
not giving them enough in return for 
them to move our stuff from us to them. 
We called it a panic. It was a paralysis 
of the economic circulatory system. 
That same thing will happen again just 
as often as that cause gets into operation. 
The gentleman is stating the absolute 
fact that if we permit by high prices in 
the city and low prices in the country, 
if we permit the buying power of these 
30,000,000 farmers to become paralyzed 
there is no genius of statesmanship can 
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prevent that paralysis from extending to 
the whole economic body, including the 
big cities of this country. I was here, the 
gentleman was here when that occurred, 
and he is speaking words of wisdom. I 
do not presume to comment on what he 
said in detail, but upon his conclusions. 
They are words of wisdom and of warn- 
ing to this Nation, and to every man who 
lives in a big city, because I do not care 
how high you put these city prices, if the 
people who are operating these factories 
cannot dispose of the products of the fac- 
tories, something has got to happen to 
prices, something has got to happen to 
employment, and we will again have the 
situation that obtained when we per- 
mitted the buying power of the man who 
works in the field to become paralyzed 
by the spread between city income and 
city price and farm income and farm 
price. If the gentleman desires to cut 
this out of his speech, he may take full 
liberty to do so. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is the 
most important part of the speech and I 
am deeply grateful to the gentleman for 
calling attention to the fact that this 
problem is not merely a farm problem, 
It is a national problem. 

Another thing may be said in connec- 
tion with the very pertinent comment 
which the gentleman has made. We 
should prepare not only for the duration 
of the war but for the aftermath which 
will follow the close of the war, and if 
we do not by legislation stabilize farm 
prices there will be even a greater ca- 
tastrophe that the gentleman himself re- 
calls as a result of the situation following 
the last war. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I hope I 
made myself clear. I am not comment- 
ing on what ought to be done at either 
end, but Iam commenting on the fact we 
cannot permit the farm prices and the 
prices in the cities to pull so far apart 
that the trade contact is broken between 
the farm and the city. I thank the gen- 
tleman for letting me interrupt. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. May I call 
the gentleman’s attention to another 
thing he and I both saw? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. O'HARA]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The 
spread between industrial commodities 
and raw materials and farm prices is out 
of line now, far out of line. If and when 
this war closes, no matter how it termi- 
nates, the condition will grow worse be- 
cause they will burn no factories in 
Europe or Asia. After the war closes 
those factories will be turned from man- 
ufacturing munitions and implements of 
war to the manufacture of peacetime 
commodities. This condition will grow 
worse. We must remedy it here, and in 
order to do so we will have to do some- 
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thing to bring farm prices up to a level 
with industrial prices in America. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman make that state- 
ment. We expect to have his coopera- 
tion in securing early action on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman knows he will get it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
from Missouri has delivered a very seri- 
ous and a very just indictment of the 
fixing of certain farm prices below parity 
by the Food Administration. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners] has 
called attention to facts which once 
existed and which might exist again. 
Both gentlemen are, of course, correct 
in what they have stated, But what is 
the gentleman’s solution so far as the 
fixing by the Food Administration of 
these prices? What will he do about it? 
We all know the facts exist. We do not 
get anywhere by standing up here and 
saying that a certain individual who has 
been appointed by the President to see 
that the consumer is protected should 
not be permitted to do certain things, or 
criticize him because he takes action that 
ruins the farmer. We certainly should 
appeal to the President to prevent his 
agent from doing that which the gentle- 
man from Missouri says is destroying the 
farmer. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is one of the best-informed men 
on agriculture in this Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think we all yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri on mat- 
ters affecting the farmers, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I know his 
question is merely a rhetorical question. 
He merely wants me to say what he knows 
I am going to say, because he himself un- 
derstands what the remedy is as well as 
any of us, and I trust that when that rem- 
edy is presented on the floor in the farm 
bill we will have his active, earnest, and 
Seah cooperation in enacting it into 

aw. 

Of course, the action of the Food Ad- 
ministration is not the action of any one 
man, it is in response to the request of 
Army officers, who have no concern about 
farm needs but who only desire to secure 
essential supplies at as low a price as pos- 
sible, and is still further influenced by in- 
dustrial leaders who desire cheap food in 
order to insure cheaper labor for their 
factories. 

The remedy is obvious. The gentle- 
man asked a very simple question. It is a 
simple question, because Congress has 
already shown how to do it. We put a 
floor under the wages. We insured a re- 
turn upon the capital invested in rail- 
roads, coal mines, the oil industry, and 
we established a fair-price schedule. We 
have enacted this legislation for every- 
body else. All that is necessary, in an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question, is for 
us to do for agriculture what we have 
already done for every other class and 
every other industry of the country— 
bring in legislation to stabilize agricul- 
tural prices at least at a minimum of 
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parity. The farmer asks no more. It is 

a modest request, and I am certain this 

Congress will grant it. [Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech I made this morning may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BLaxD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an address delivered 
at Dayton, Ohio, by our colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BLAND). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr, CULLEN, indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The hearings on flood control an- 
nounced to begin on Tuesday, April 1, 
were postponed to begin on Monday, 
April 21. As announced, the hearings 
will be on reports submitted by the Chief 
of Engineers since H. R. 9640 was report- 
ed on May 2, 1940, but not considered by 
Congress on account of national defense, 
and the hearings will also be on amend- 
ments to existing law. The committee 
plans to keep the authorizations within 
a limit of $250,000,000, and the bill plan- 
ned will cover the principal regions of 
the countr: and will include the prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys on which 
favorable reports have been submitted. 

1. Monday, April 21: Maj. Gen. Julian 
L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, opened the 
hearings with statements and recom- 
mendations covering national flood con- 
trol and the projects that should be in- 
cluded in the bill, especially as they are 
related to national defense and as they 
will be important following the existing 
emergency to provide flood control and 
desirable public works. Gen. Thomas M. 
Robins, assistant to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, who advised the committee during 
the hearings on H. R. 9640 in 1940, also 
appeared before the committee and sub- 
mitted his views and discussed generally 
the projects that have been favorably re- 
ported since H. R. 9640. General Schley 
and General Robins will be available sub- 
sequently for additional information as 
to additional projects as they are con- 
sidered by regions and as desired by the 
committee. 
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Information by division engineers and 
by district engineers has been furnished 
to the Chief of Engineers and will be 
available to the committee as reports in 
the several regions are reached during 
the progress of the hearings. 

When the lower Mississippi Valley and 
the region under the supervision of the 
Mississippi River Commission are reached 
Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, will appear 
before the committee to report upon the 
status and progress, with any statements 
and recommendations he desires to sub- 
mit, and will be available to the commit- 
tee during the progress of the hearings 
on the lower Mississippi Valley. 

2. Tuesday, April 22: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for projects in Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles area. 

3. Wednesday, April 23: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the Los Angeles and southern 
California region. 

4. Thursday, April 24: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
and representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the Kings and Kern 
Rivers projects. 

5. Friday, April 25: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, the Willamette Valley, the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

6. Monday, April 28: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for projects in the western and 
southwestern Rocky Mountain region, 
including Texas and Colorado and west 
Gulf rivers. 

7. Tuesday, April 29: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the Missouri River and 
tributaries. 

8. Wednesday, April 30: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes region. 

9. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries. 

10. Friday, May 2: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

11. Monday, May 5. Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including 
the Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, 
and the Middle Atlantic region, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. 

12. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic 
region, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

13. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the Arkansas, White, Red, and 
St. Francis River Basins. 

14. Thursday, May 8: Lower Missis- 
sippi River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of 
Engineers, on the lower Mississippi River 
and proposed modifications of the 
adopted project. 
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15. Friday, May 9: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Mississippi River and 
tributaries other than the Arkansas, the 
White, the Red, and the St. Francis 
Rivers. 

16. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and in 
other parts of the United States. 

17. Tuesday, May 13: Representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture 
and other governmental agencies, 

18. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 3188, a 
bill relating to Members of Congress and 
certain other persons receiving compen- 
sation for addresses and speeches, on 
Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
in room 346, House Office Building, be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 1. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a 
bill permitting exemption from certain 
restrictions on political activity in mu- 
nicipal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 346, House 
88 Building, before Subcommittee 

o. 1. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previous sched- 
uled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have been 
postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 1941, 
and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 
10 a. m, each day. 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND 
POST ROADS 


The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold public hearings on 
Tuesday, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., on 
H. R. 108, 1057, and 2763. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Public hearings will be begun on Tues- 
day, April 22, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
1324, New House Office Building, for the 
consideration of H. R. 3378, known as the 
income-certificate bill, and other major 
proposals to increase farm prices to 
actual parity. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, April 23, 
5 for the consideration of private 
bills. - 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
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indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


457. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to amend sec- 
tion 142 of title 2 and section 829 of title 5 
of the Canal Zone Code; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

458. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting the draft of a bill to au- 
thorize the training of enlisted men of the 
Army as aviation students; to the Committee 
On Military Affairs. 

459. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
7, 1940, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
reexamination of Port Allen Harbor, T. H., 
requested by resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted March 17, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 180); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 

460. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Labor, for the fiscal year 1942, 
as amendments to the Budget for said fiscal 
year, involving an increase of $425,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 181); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

461. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting draft of a proposed bill to pro- 
vide for the admission to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital of insane persons belonging to the For- 
eign Service of the United States; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

462. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting report pursuant 
to the last clause of section 1 of the act of 
June 28, 1940, Public, No. 671, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

463. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
siruction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
statement of loan and other authorizations of 
the corporation made during the month of 
February 1941 (H. Doc. No. 182); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 4139. A bill to further 
expedite the national-defense program in 
respect of naval construction and procure- 
ment by providing for the investigation and 
mediation of labor disputes in connection 
therewith, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 427). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. TOLAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 148. A bill to amend section 2 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the-legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending 
June 30, 1875, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1874, and to amend section 
8 of an act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 28, 1896; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 428). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
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Mr, TOLAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3974. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency to 
adopt an official seal, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 429). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RUSSELL: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 179. A bill for the relief of Frank E. 
Nichols; without amendment (Rept. No. 
403). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOGGS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
250. A bill for the relief of Otto Meyer; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 404). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WEISS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
684. A bill for the relief of Harold Byrne; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 405). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
713. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Hess- 
man; with amendment (Rept. No. 406). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 735. A bill for the relief of Aloha 
Motors, Ltd.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 407). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 816. A pill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain members or former 
members of the United States Coast Guard 
(formerly the Bureau of Lighthouses) for 
the value of personal effects lost in the hur- 
ricane of September 21, 1938, at several light 
stations on the coast of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 408). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 843. A bill for the relief of J. H. At- 
kins; with amendment (Rept. No. 409). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1356. A bill for the relief of John I. 
Twehues; with amendment (Rept. No. 410). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1684. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Allison; with amendment (Rept. No. 411). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FENTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1688. A bill for the relief of Herman E. 
Schorr; without amendment (Rept. No. 412). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GATHINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1732. A bill for the relief of Floyd 
Wilday and Vera Wilday; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 413). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOGGS; Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1753. A bill for the relief of Maggie Lou 
Morse, administratrix of the estate of Exie 
Morse; with amendment (Rept. No. 414). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOGGS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1976. A bill for the relief of J. W. and Robert 
W. Gillespie; with amendment (Rept. No. 
415). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2739. A bill for the relief of Jack Y. 
Upham; with amendment (Rept. No. 416). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3200. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
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upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of W. M. Hurley and Joe Whitson; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 417). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3243. A bill for the relief of John 
Klasek; with amendment (Rept. No. 418). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3356. A bill for the relief of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 419). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4068. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma to hear, deter- 
mine, and render Judgment upon the claim 
of D. X. Sanders; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 420). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4144. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Walter L. Shearman; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 421). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTINGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4270. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. Cutts; without amendment (Rept, No, 
422). Referred to the Committee 6f the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CAPOZZOLI; Committee on Claims. 
S. 392. An act for the relief of Joseph Dolak 
and Anna Dolak, father and mother of Gene 
Dolak, deceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 
423). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CAPOZZOLI: Committee on Claims. 
S. 897. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer of the Treasury De- 
partment, and Bernard Paulson, special dis- 
bursing officer of the State Department; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 424). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
8. 941. An act for the relief of Ralph O. 
Hardy, William W. Addis, C. H. Seaman, J. T. 
Polk, and E. F. Goudelock; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 425). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1104. An act for the relief of William A. 
Wheeler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
426). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2933) for the relief of John C. 
Gibbs; Committee on Claims discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 3729) granting an increase of 
pension to Nathan Long; Committee on In- 
valid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 4439. A bill to permit production of 
additional food for national defense; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KOCIALKOWSKEI: 

H. R. 4440 (by request): A bill to amend 
section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that funds allocated to Puerto Rico 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935 may be expended for permanent 
rehabilitation, and for other purposes,” ap- 
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proved February 11, 1936; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, 
By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 4441. A bill to adjust the pay and 
allowances of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard in keeping with the increased cost of 
living and responsibilities in a national emer- 
gency; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 4442. A bill to remove certain restric- 
tions upon the employment of retired per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army on active duty; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4443. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), so as to 
make its provisions applicable to personnel 
of all components of the Army of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4444. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for the performance of 
the necessary construction and reconstruc- 
tion work to provide for a high-speed mid- 
western north-south highway, to be known 
as the Lakes-to-Gulf Highway; to the Comm 
mittee on Roads. 
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R. 4445. A bill relating to the classifica- 
tion of substitute post-office clerks and sub- 
stitute city letter carriers in first- and second- 
class post offices, and substitute laborers in 
the Postal Service and Railway Mail Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr, BLAND: 

H. R. 4446, A bill relating to the manning 
ot vessels; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4447. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of flood-control works in the Fresno 
County stream group, California; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 4448. A bill to authorize the execution 
of plans for a permament memorial to Ben- 
jamin Harrison; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 4449. A bill to authorize the training 
of enlisted men of the Army as aviation stu- 
dents; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H. R. 4450. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Vermont to the 
Union; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. ENGEL: 

H. R. 4451. A bill authorizing the transfer 
to the State of Michigan for public-park pur- 
poses of certain surplus Federal property; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 4452. A bill to provide for flood con- 
trol by stream clearance; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4453. A bill to amend United States 
Code, supplement 111, title 16, section 851 
856; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 4454. A bill to aid in measures for 
national defense by the development and test- 
ing of new devices and materials and by di- 
recting natural resources to that end, and at 
all times to increase industrial employment 
and to enhance national prosperity by aiding 
and promoting research and the training of 
research workers in the engineering experi- 
ment stations connected with colleges and 
schools of engineering in the several State and 
Territorial universities and colleges, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 183. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 4139; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. Res. 184. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the causes of indus- 
trial unrest, disputes, and strikes which are 
interfering with the defense program; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their resolution 
with reference to national-defense program; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Puerto Rico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to accept the message from the Con- 
gress of Costa Rica with reference to House 
bill 1776; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs.. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their Assembly Joint Resolutions 
Nos. 23, 32, and 39, with reference to legisla- 
tion concerning domestic products and other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Co! of the United States 
to consider their Joint Resolution No. 70, 
relating to the assistance of the blind; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGEL: 

H. R. 4455. A bill for the relief of the 
Luedtke Engineering Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H. R. 4456. A bill granting a pension to 

Idella M. Luce; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 4457. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Fairchild, Ruth Fairchild, and Evelyn Fair- 
child; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 4458. A bill for the relief of the South- 
ern Asphalt & Petroleum Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

, By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 4459. A bill to validate payments of 
retired pay made to Pay Clerk Ray Bellamy 
Veirs, United States Navy, retired, for the 
period September 21, 1939, to November 15, 
1940, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4460. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Loren Fletcher; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H R. 4461. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Dan- 

iel A. Brinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R. 4462. A bill for the relief of the indi- 
gent and dependent heirs of Ted Vaughan; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4463. A bill for the relief of Charles 
R. Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 4464. A bill for the relief of Henry J. 

McCloskey; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


771. By Mr. BELL: Petition of residents of 
Kansas City, Mo., endorsing recommenda- 
tions of R. Swinburne Clymer, supreme com- 
mander of the Sentinels of America; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

772. By Mr. BOLLES: Joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
memorializing the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States 
to enact uniform laws relating to the assist- 
ance of the blind; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

773. Also, joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
the United States Congress not to reduce the 
tariff on dairy products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

774. Also, joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
the United States Congress to have investi- 
gated the possible existence of a monopoly 
in the distribution of cheese and other dairy 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

775. By Mr. CARTER: Resolution of the 
Hayward Chamber of Commerce, Hayward, 
Calif., urging immediate legislation by Con- 
gress to put an end to strikes during the 
present emergency; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

776. By Mr. FISH: Resolution adopted by 
the Board of Supervisors of Orange County, 
N. L., opposing the appropriation of funds 
by the Congress of the United States for the 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway program; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

777. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the 
Senate of the State of New York, concurred 
in without amendment by the Assembly of 
the State of New York, memorializing Con- 
gress to oppose any change in the existing 
law for the preservation of the cane sugar 
refining industry in the State of New York; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

778. By Mr. FLAHERTY: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, urging the 
adoption of an adequate Federal antilynch 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

779. Also, petition of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging the adoption of the 
Geyer anti-poll-tax bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

780. Also, petition of the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts, urging the Congress of the United 
States to pass House bill 3301; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

781. By Mr. FOGARTY: Memorial of Legis- 
lature of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, memorlalizing the 
President of the United States of America 
to aid the Government and people of Eire 
by releasing foodstuffs, clothing, merchan- 
dise, and/or military equipment, to help the 
people of Eire to sustain themselves, resist 
aggression, and defend their democratic insti- 
tutions; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

782. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, requesting the Congress of the 
United States to use its efforts to modify the 
barracks type of architectural construction 
in the housing project at Cocumcussoc, R. I.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

783. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of Maude 
Wolfe and other residents of Tionesta and 
Newmansville, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

784. By Mr. JOHNS: Memorial in the na- 
ture of a joint resolution of the Wisconsin 
State Legislature memorializing the President 
of the United States and the Congress of the 
United States to enact uniform laws relating 
to the assistance of the blind; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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785. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Peti- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, concerning the cane-sugar-refining in- 
dustry in the State of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

786. By Mr. KEOGH: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, favor- 
ing the preservation of the cane-sugar-refin- 
ing industry in the State of New York, op- 
posing any change in existing law that would 
add additional burden on the American con- 
sumer, and cause further unemployment in 
the State of New York; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

787. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of ths 
United Rubber Workers of America, Local 
No. 100, of Los Angeles, Calif., requesting 
Congress to make an investigation, open to 
the public, in order to discover the causes of 
the rise in the cost of living; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

788. Also, petition of the Del Monte Prop- 
erties, Inc., of the State of California, re- 
questing Congress to take necessary steps to 
secure immediate additicnal and adequate 
appropriations to provide for the development 
of said strategic highways in the State of 
California, and particularly to that section 
most affected by national-defense projects, 
and that said defense-highway development 
be made a definite part of the national-de- 
fense program and financed in its entirety 
by national-defense funds; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

789. By Mr. LEWIS: House Joint Memorial 
7 of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the Thirty-third General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, petitioning the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact a law for 
the assistance of the blind which would be 
both uniform in its operation and uniform 
in the monthly sums to be granted; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

790. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolution of the leg- 
islature of the State of New York, memori- 
alizing the Congress to oppose any change in 
the existing law for the preservation of the 
cane-sugar refining industry in the State of 
New York; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

791. Also, resolutions of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of the city of 
New York, opposing the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

792. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Wil- 
helm Peters and 14 other residents of the 
State of New Jersey, urging the enactment of 
House bill 4000, a bill to prohibit the sale 
of alcoholic liquors on military or naval reser- 
vations or within a reasonable distance there- 
from, and also prohibiting taverns and vice 
districts within a reasonable distance from 
such reservations; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

793. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Central Business Men’s Association, 
Kingston, N. Y., opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

794. Also, petition of the Building Trades 
Employers Association of the City of New 
York, opposing the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

795. Also, petition of the Senate of the 
State of New York, Albany, opposing any 
change in the existing law for the preserva- 
tion of the cane-sugar-refining industry in 
the State of New York; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

796. By Mr. RUTHERFORD: Petition of 
sundry residents of Bradford County, Pa., 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 860; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

797. Also, petition of sundry residents of 
Bradford County, Pa., favoring the passage 
of the Townsend bill (H. R. 1036); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

798. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Peti- 
tion of the Lakeview Board of Education and 
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10 other community committees and asso- 
ciations of Battle Creek, Mich., asking early 
action on House bill 3570 providing for com- 
munity facilities; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

799. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, assembled 
at Waco, Tex., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to legislation 
for the cotton industry; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

800. Also, petition of the Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons, and Plasterers, I. U. of A., Port Chester, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to labor and the na- 
tional-defense program; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

801. Also, petition of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Sacramento-Yolo 
Counties, Calif., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to labor and 
the national-defense program; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

802. Also, petition of the Middletown Post, 
No. 218, the American Legion, Middletown, 
Ohio, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to foreign affairs; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

803. Also, petition of the Walczak Labora- 
tory, Springfield, Mass., petitioning considera- 
tion of relief particular to proceedings before 
the Federal Communications Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

804, Also, petition of the Alabama Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, held at Florence, Ala. 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to a national school of music 
for the development of American talent; to 
the Committee on Education. 

‘ 


i 
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SENATE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1941 


Rey. Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., assistant 
rector, Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Heavenly Father, whose 
Blessed Son, our Saviour, stretched forth 
His hand in righteous indignation to cast 
out from Thy Temple all those who defiled 
its courts: So purify our hearts, by the 
indwelling of Thy Holy Spirit, that we 
may regard the whole world as Thy Sa- 
cred Temple because our Saviour walked 
therein; and so enflame our hearts that 
we may seek no rest until this Temple is 
cleansed of all evil and consecrated again 
to Thee. Grant that all wars shall cease 
so that righteousness may prevail and 
the nations of the world may become the 
Kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 

Again, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that, 
in the midst of many voices, Thy Voice 
may yet be heard; in the face of many 
wills, Thy Will may yet be done. Give us 
the vision to realize Thy purpose, 
strength sufficient for our task, and such 
utter consecration that, having put our 
hand to the plow, we shall never look 
back until the field is harvested for Thee. 
And this we ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barkiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 18, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved, 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, a few 
days ago I announced that the 25th of 
this month, which will be next Friday, 
had been fixed for holding memorial serv- 
ices for Members of the Senate who have 
died since the last memorial service was 
held; but no formal action was taken by 
the Senate fixing that day. Therefore, 
I send to the desk a resolution and ask 
for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 95), as follows: 

Resolved, That on Friday, April 25, 1941, 
at the conclusion of the morning business, the 
legislative business of the Senate be sus- 
pended for the purpose of permitting me- 
morial addresses to be delivered on the life, 
character, and public service of the Hon- 
orable M. M. Logan, late a Senator from the 
State of Kentucky; the Honorable William 
E. Borah, late a Senator from the State of 
Idaho; the Honorable Ernest W. Gibson, late 
a Senator from the State of Vermont; the 
Honorable Ernest Lundeen, late a Senator 
from the State of Minnesota; the Honorable 
Key Pittman, late a Senator from the State of 
Nevada; and the Honorable Morris Sheppard, 
late a Senator from the State of Texas. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, refer- 
ring to the memorial service, I hope that 
Senators who desire to deliver addresses 
on the life, character, and public services 
of the deceased Senators will advise the 
Secretary of the Senate, so that a tenta- 
tive program may be made up between 
now and Friday. 

In that connection I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business today it adjourn until 11 
o'clock a. m. on Friday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
order will be entered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill (S. 
478) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to permit the construction and 
maintenance of overhanging walks on 
the highway bridge, route No. 36, at 
Highlands, N. J., for public use. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national 
defense by clarifying the application of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to 
the requirement of mandatory performance 


and payment bonds in connection with sup- 
ply contracts; and 

S. 1254. An act to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 118 of the Criminal Code 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, with respect to counsel in 
certain matters. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 1591. An act relative to annual labor 
on mineral claims in the Territory of Alaska; 

H.R.1°24, An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Cannelton, Perry County, Ind.; 

H.R.1831. An act to amend section 7 of 
the act of May 14, 1930 (46 Stat. 326; U. S. C., 
title 18, sec. 7581), relating to places of con- 
finement and transfers of persons convicted 
of an offense against the United States; 

H. R. 2475. An act to prohibit prostitution 
within such reasonable distance of military 
and/or naval establishments as the Secre- 
taries of War and/or Navy shall determine to 
be needful to the efficiency, health, and wel- 
fare of the Army and/or Navy; 

H. R. 2672. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment fixing boundary lines on Wind River 
Indian lands, Wyoming; 

H. R. 2684. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of 
Davidson County, of the State of Tennessee, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Cumberland 
River at a point approximately 134 miles be- 
low Clees Ferry, connecting a belt-line high- 
way in Davidson County, State of Tennessee, 
known as the Old Hickory Boulevard; 

H.R. 2766. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Louis River 
at or near the city of Duluth, Minn., and the 
city of Superior, Wis., and to amend the act 
of August 7, 1939, as amended, and for other 


ur poses: 

H. R. 2829. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at or near the city of Harrisburg, Pa.; 

H. R. 2830. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at or near the city of Middletown, Pa.; 

H. R. 2985. An act to prescribe the time 
basis for computing pay for overtime work 
performed by laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service; 

H. R. 3186. An act to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain property of the estate 
of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek Indian; 

H.R.3193. An act validating certain con- 
veyances heretofore made by Central Pacific 
Railway Co., a corporation, and its lessee, 
Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, involy- 
ing certain portions of right-of-way, in the 
city of Tracy, in the county of San Joaquin, 
State of California, and in the town of Elk 
Grove, in the county of Sacramento, State 
of California, acquired by Central Pacific 
Railway Co. under the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. L. 489), as 
amended by the act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); 

H.R.3514. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to effect an exchange 
of certain tribal land of the Santa Ysabel 
Indian Reservation, Calif., for other land of 
equal value; 

H. R. 3682. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the commissioners of Mahoning 
County, Ohio, to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mahoning River in the village of Lowellville, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; 

H. R. 3752. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to punish the willful injury 
or destruction of war material, or of war 
premises or utilities used in connection with 
war material, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 20, 1918, as amended November 
30 Z 


H. R.3987. An act to provide relief for, and 
to promote the interests of, the land owners 
on the Uintah Indian irrigation project, 
Utah, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 4105, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange certain equipment in 
part payment for new equipment of the 
same or similar character; 

H. R. 4107. An act to extend for 2 years 
the provisions of title X of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; and 

H. R. 4167. An act providing for the nat- 
uralization of certain alien veterans of the 
World War. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 129) 
to amend the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution authorizing Federal 
participation in the New York World's 
Fair, 1939,” to provide for an extension 
in the life of the Commission, to author- 
ize the transfer of property to other de- 
partments and branches of the Govern- 
ment without consideration, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


MANDATORY PERFORMANCE AND PAY- 
MENT BONDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1059) to 
expedite the national defense by clarify- 
ing the application of the act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to the require- 
ment of mandatory performance and 
payment bonds in connection with sup- 
ply contracts, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert 
“That the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
793), may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, be waived with respect to con- 
tracts for the manufacturing, producing, 
furnishing, construction, alteration, re- 
pair, processing, or assembling of vessels, 
aircraft, munitions, matériel, or supplies 
of any kind or nature for the Army or the 
Navy, regardless of the terms of such con- 
tracts as to payment or title: Provided, 
That as to contracts of a nature which, 
at the date of the passage of this act, 
would have been subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
793), the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may require perform- 
ance and payment bonds as provided by 
said act.” 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FELICITATIONS FROM THE CONGRESS OF 
COSTA RICA ON ENACTMENT OF LEASE- 
LEND BILL 5 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a cablegram from the Congress of 
Costa Rica, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

San Jose, Costa Rica, 
Messrs. Secretaries of the Senate and House 
of Representatives: 

The Congress of Costa Rica sends its mes- 
sage of felicitations to both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States of North America 
on account of the of House bill No. 
1776 inspired in the defense of the continent 
and of the democracies. 

J. ALBERTAZZI AVENDANO, 
CARLOS JINESTA, 
Secretarios, Congress of Costa Rica. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters and report, 
which were referred as indicated: 


ADMISSION TO ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
OF PERSONS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the admission to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital of insane P rsons belonging to the 
Foreign Service of the United States (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 


EXEMPTION FROM MILITARY SERVICE OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the exemption from military serv- 
ice of certain aliens residing in the United 
States (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


CONTRACTS WITHOUT ADVERTISING OR 
COMPETITIVE BIDDING, ETC. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the heads of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States to 
enter into contracts without advertising or 
competitive bidding when in the interest of 
the national defense, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to give priority to deliveries under such 
contracts, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


ADVANCE OF PAYMENTS ON NATIONAL- 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, relative 
to advance payments to contractors in con- 
nection with national-defense work in 
amounts not exceeding 30 percent of the con- 
tract price, etc., under the provisions of law; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS 


The report of the American War Mothers 
for the period October 1939 to October 1940 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Vice President, or presented 
by a Senator, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 31 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
funds for educational facilities in the com- 
munities where Federal funds are to be 
expended for housing of defense workers 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated the sum of $150,000,000 to 
be expended through the Office of Production 
Management on housing of defense workers, 
which in Michigan would result in an acute 
lack in educational facilities in such com- 
munities, and the inability of the taxpayers 
in those communities to provide sufficient 
revenue to build the needed school buildings, 
supply the needed equipment, and furnish 
the required uumber of teachers to take care 
of the additional school enrollment; and 

“Whereas, in keeping with the defense pro- 
gram, the education of the youth of today, 
the citizens of tomorrow, in the true prin- 
ciples of democracy is imperative: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully requests the Con- 
gress of the United States to appropriate 
funds for educational facilities in the com- 
munities where Federal funds are to be ex- 
pended for housing of defense workers; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, and the Michigan Members in the 
Senate and House of Congress. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
March 13, 1941. 

“Adopted by the senate April 3, 1941.” 

A resolution of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, of Fall River, Mass. 
(affiliated with the A. F. of L.), pledging that 
there will not be any stoppage of work on 
account of jurisdictional disputes between 
any building and construction trade on any 
building or construction project essential to 
the speedy and successful completion of the 
national-defense program; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trade Council of Scranton, Pa. (affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor), 
stating that, under employees who are recog- 
nized as being fair to organized labor, when 
any or all of the building- and construction- 
trades organizations are unable to supply a 
full force of building-trades men to man 
defense projects, every organization affiliated 
with such labor organizations agrees that 
a union employer shall be privileged to em- 
ploy others than members of the building 
and construction trades affiliated with such 
labor unions until such time as the labor 
organizations so affiliated can replace non- 
union men with members of their organiza- 
tions, or until such nonunion men are re- 
quested to become members of the respective 
unions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The petition of the Women’s Society of 
Christian Service of the Salem Methodist 
Church, Arcadia, Ind., praying for the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States, and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A resolution of the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of Honolulu, T. H., 
requesting that the War Department defer 
the sending of a battalion of troops to the 
Territory of Hawaii for the purpose of having 
such troops engage in and perform occupa- 
tions carried on by civilian labor in Hawail 
until such time as it has been determined 
that the cvilian labor supply in Hawali is 
inadequate to carry on properly in civilian 
enterprises and functions; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Marion and Hillsboro, both in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States, and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval es- 
tablishments; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE—RESOLUTIONS OF 
SENATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred resolutions 
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adopted by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas favoring the enactment of a law 
which would provide for national old- 
age pensions. I am in sympathy with the 
program for adequate old-age pensions on 
a national basis. 

The resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, under the rule, as 
follows: 

Senate Resolution 26 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 

United States to enact a law which will 

provide for national old-age pensions 


Whereas no provision is made for the re- 
tirement income for those who have reached 
retirement age, or who will attain that age, 
who have, as farmers, business or professional 
men, or in other capacities, created jobs for 
themselves and others, nor for those who 
have been employed on farms, in homes, 
churches, public offices, or in other employ- 
ment excluded by the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Act, except by submitting to poverty reg- 
istration of themselves and all of the mem- 
bers of their family, while retirement in- 
come and widows’ pensions are made avail- 
able to all employed in business and indus- 
trial establishments without question as to 
their economic status; and 

Whereas there is an adequate need for old- 
age pensions for aged persons in this coun- 
try; and 

Whereas it would be more practicable for 
persons to be paid on a national basis rather 
than on a State basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas, That we respectfully urge and request 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
some legislation which will provide adequate 
old-age pensions on a national basis; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
made a permanent record in the proceedings 
of the senate, and the secretary of the sen- 
ate be directed to have copies of this resolu- 
tion sent to each Member of the Kansas 
delegation in the House of Representatives 
and Senate of the United States and to the 
Vice President of the United States and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

Adopted April 2, 1941. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF VERMONT 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
here certified copies of three joint reso- 
lutions adopted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Vermont, which I wish to 
have printed in the Recor» following my 
remarks. One of them is No. 292, a joint 
resolution opposing the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. Following the pream- 
ble, the resolution reads: 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the people of the State of 
Vermont, represented in the general assem- 
bly, therefore affirm their opposition to the 
use of the St. Lawrence River for establish- 
ment of a deeper seaway and hereby record 
their opposition to the construction of a 
St. Lawrence River seaway as highly unwar- 
ranted in the present national crisis; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent forthwith by the secretary of state to 
Vermont's Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Another one is No. 294, a joint resolu- 
tion relating to Vermont forest lands, and 
following the preamble occurs this reso- 
lution: 

That the people of the State of Vermont, 
represented in the general assembly, therefore 
affirm their belief that the United States 
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should compensate the townships for reduc- 
tions in grand lists occasioned by the purchase 
of lands for the national forests. 


The third joint resolution is No. 304, 
expressing opposition to proposed Federal 
legislation to regulate the cutting of tim- 
ber on private lands. 

I ask consent that these three resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly of Ver- 
mont be printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be printed in the Recorp, under 
the rule, and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 


No. 292—Joint resolution opposing St. 
Lawrence waterway project 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has announced that he will propose to the 
Congress of the United States that it take 
the necessary action to authorize completion 
of the St. Lawrence River seaway develop- 
ment as an international project; and 

Whereas the claim that the United States 
needs the St. Lawrence seaway for defense is 
not supported by the facts but has inspired 
the charge that the military, naval, and air 
hazards involved in the seaway project are out 
of all proportion to any industrial or com- 
mercial benefits that might accrue from the 
project; and 

Whereas competent authorities have 
pointed out that the waterway would be ice- 
bound 5 months of the year, that no pro- 
vision for tolls is contemplated; that free use 
of the waterway for foreign shipping would 
injure New York State and New England 
economy, ruin our railroads and our seaports 
on the Atlantic coast; and that the Great 
Lakes area would be deluged with cheap 
products of foreign countries to the injury 
of American industry, labor, and agriculture; 
and 

Whereas during the navigation season the 
comparatively narrow ship channel of the 
St. Lawrence would make vessels easy targets 
of bombers and afford abundant opportunity 
through sabotage or bombing to destroy the 
locks and dams in the St. Lawrence, thus 
gravely interrupting traffic; and 

Whereas in view of the existing urgent 
national-defense production needs it would 
appear most unwise to divert men, money, 
materials, and machinery to construct a 
waterway which would be in disastrous com- 
petition with New York State’s canal system 
and New England railroads; and 

Whereas, the United States should concen- 
trate now upon the construction of airplanes, 
ships, guns, tanks, and other munitions, and 
not waste public funds, material resources, 
and effort on a waterway project against 
which so many seriously important and valid 
economic objections have been raised; and 

Whereas the President’s assertion that the 
United States “needs this great landlocked 
sen as a haven in which it will always be able 
to build ships and more ships in order to 
protect our trade and our shores” has been 
sharply challenged; and f 

Whereas it would seem an act of national 
folly to dissipate labor and resources on a 
project not vitally necessary and which could 
not be placed in operation before 1948: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the people of the State of 
Vermont, represented in the general assem- 
bly, therefore affirm their opposition to use 
of the St. Lawrence River for establishment 
of a deeper seaway and hereby record their 
opposition to the construction of a St. 
Lawrence River seaway as highly unwar- 
ranted in the present national crisis; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent forthwith by the secretary of state to 
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Vermont’s Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 
Approved April 9, 1941. 
Wm. H. Ws, 
Governor. 


To the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys: 


No, 294—Joint resolution relating to Ver- 
mont forest lands 


Whereas the forests of the State of Ver- 
mont occupy a major portion of the State's 
land area; and 

Whereas the proper management and utili- 
zation of these forests are essential to the 
welfare of the State; and 

Whereas the United States has established 
in Vermont a national forest in accordance 
with the enabling act adopted by the gen- 
eral assembly in 1925 and subsequently 
amended; and 

Whereas this national forest is an impor- 
tant factor in the continued productivity 
and management of a portion of the forest 
lands in Vermont; and 

Whereas the purchase of these lands has 
brought about a reduction of some conse- 
quence in the grand lists of those towns in 
which the national forest is located; and 

Whereas this reduction in the grand list 
has an important bearing on the performance 
of township functions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the people of the State of 
Vermont, represented in the general assem- 
bly, therefore affirm thelr belief that the 
United States should compensate the town- 
ships for reductions in grand lists occa- 
sioned by the purchase of land for the na- 
tional forest; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and hereby is, directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution forthwith to each of Ver- 
mont’s Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Approved April 9, 1941. 

Wo. H. Writs, 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


No. 304—Joint resolution expressing oppo- 
sition to proposed Federal legislation to 
regulate the cutting of timber on private 
lands 
Whereas there are two bills before the 

United States Congress which have for their 

object Federal regulation of the cutting of 

timber on private timberlands, and 

Whereas under these bills any State which 
does not adopt cutting regulations suitable 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, will not re- 
ceive Federal funds appropriated for forest- 
fire protection and other work: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to notify our Representatives in 

Congress that the members of the legisla- 

ture are opposed to this proposed legislation, 
Approved April 10, 1941. 

Wm. H. WILLs, Governor. 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
IOWA—TAXATION 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Recorp, under the rule, a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Iowa. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, under the 
rule, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 15 

Memorializing the of the United 
States to amend the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on incomes, 
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gifts, and inheritances, and providing limita- 
tions on taxes so levied, and repealing the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, 

Whereas there is now pending in the cur- 
rent session of the Congress of the United 
States proposed legislation to repeal the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and to amend the Constitution 
of the United States relative to taxes on in- 
comes, gifts, and inheritances and providing 
for a limitation of taxes thereon; and 

Whereas the people of the State of Iowa are 
greatly interested in the passage of such leg- 
islation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of 
the State of Iowa (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized as follows: 

That application be, and it is hereby, made 
to the Congress of the United States to call 
a convention for the purpose of proposing the 
following article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States and without regard 
to any census or enumeration: Provided, That 
in no case shall the maximum rate of tax 
exceed 25 percent. 

“Sec. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or trans- 
fer of property, or any interest therein, upon 
or in contemplation of death or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after or by way of gift, shall in no case exceed 
25 percent. 

“Src. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect at 
midnight on the 31st day of December fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States after said date to 
collect any tax on incomes for any period 
ending on or prior to said 31st day of Decem- 
ber, laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect. 

“Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States to collect any tax 
on any devolution or transfer occurring prior 
to the taking effect of section 3, laid in accord- 
ance with the terms of any law then in 
effect”; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide, as the mode of ratification, that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and 
he hereby is, directed to send a duly certi- 
fied copy of this resolution to the Senate of 
the United States and one to the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States, and to each Iowa Member thereof. 

I hereby certify this to be a true copy of 
House Concurrent Resolution No, 15 as passed 
by the forty-ninth general assembly. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to have inserted in the Record, and 
appropriately referred, a joint resolution 
(A. J. Res. No. 70) adopted by the Wis- 
consin Legislature, memorializing the 
President of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
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uniform laws relating to the assistance of 
the blind. 

Mr. President, I also ask consent to 
have inserted in the Record and referred 
to the appropriate committees Assembly 
Joint Resolution 41, memorializing Con- 
gress not to reduce the tariff on dairy 
products; and Assembly Joint Resolution 
33, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to have investigated the 
possible existence of a monopoly in the 
distribution of cheese and other dairy 
products, 

These joint resolutions have been 
adopted by the 1941 Wisconsin Legis- 
lature. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolutions will be received, appropriately 
referred, and under the rule, printed in 
the Recorp. 

To the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 70 


A joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Congress 
of the United States to enact uniform laws 
relating to the assistance of the blind 
Whereas the national administration for 

a number of years has granted financial as- 

sistance to the blind, conditioned upon the 

States contributing their share for the same 

human purpose; and 
Whereas this condition has been generously 

complied with by the Legislature of the 

State of Wisconsin while many of the States 

contribute littie or nothing for the assistance 

of Fie: most unfortunate of our brethren; 
an 

Whereas the daily needs and requirements 
of the blind are the same everywhere in this 
prosperous land and because of the refusal, 
neglect, or failure of some of the States to 
properly provide for them such action must 
lead to the blind migrating to the more 
favored States, one of which is the State 
of Wisconsin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to enact a law for the 
assistance of the blind which is both uni- 
form in its operation and uniform in the 
monthly sums to be granted, and that the 
law shall be administered by the Federal 

Government; and be it further 
Resolved, That properly attested copies of 

this resolution be sent to the President of 

the United States and to both Houses of 

Congress, and to each Wisconsin Member 

thereof. 


(Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor.) 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor.) 


To the Committee on Finance: 
Assembly Joint Resolution 41 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress not 

to reduce the tariff on dairy products 

Whereas it has been called to the atten- 
tion of this legislature that proposals are 
being made by Members of our National 
Congress to lower the present tariff on dairy 
products in order to permit imports of dairy 
products from South American nations; and 

Whereas the lowering of such tariff would 
reduce the income of our Wisconsin dairy 
farmers and adversely affect the dairy mar- 
ket: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature is unalterably 
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opposed to any and all proposed reductions 
in the existing tariff on dairy products and 
respectfully requests that all reductions in 
tariffs on dairy products already made be re- 
stored; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States and to each 
Wisconsin Member thereof. 

(Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance.) 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance.) 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
Assembly Joint Resolution 33 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to have investigated 
the possible existence of a monopoly in the 
distribution of cheese and other dairy 
products 
Whereas concentration and centralization 

in the marketing and distribution of cheese 

indicate the existence of a monopoly in the 
distribution of this product; and 

Whereas Wisconsin is the greatest dairy 
State in the Union and produces 50 percent 
of the cheese of the Nation; and 

Whereas the welfare of the dairy industry 
of Wisconsin depends upon the accessibility 
of the markets of the country to ‘Wisconsin 
producers; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin Department of Ag- 
riculture has been investigating conditions in 
the cheese industry with relation to alleged 
monopolistic control of said industry; and 

Whereas the investigations of said depart- 
ment have shown that the markets for the 
cheese produced in Wisconsin as well as in 
the Nation are under the control of a limited 
number of concerns; and 

Whereas as a result of said condition the 
Wisconsin cheese producers do not at present 
have access to marketing outlets; and 

Whereas Wisconsin sells 90 percent of the 
cheese produced in this State to markets 
located in other States of the Union; and 

Whereas the concerns which buy and sell 
Wisconsin cheese operate on a Nation-wide 
basis; and 

Whereas the investigations of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture show that such 
investigations can be brought to a successful 
conclusion only in cooperation with Govern- 
ment agencies which have jurisdiction over 
the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the jurisdiction of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture is confined to 
State limits; and 

Whereas cheese and other dairy products 
being the products of milk, their marketing 
is subjected to similar economic factors and 
influences: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That this legislature memorializes 
the Congress of the United States to have the 
United States Department of Justice and also 
the Federal Trade Commission investigate the 
possibility of a monopoly in the distribution 
of cheese and other dairy products; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture continue its investigation and 
cooperation with these Federal agencies; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to both Houses of 
Congress and to the Wisconsin Members 
thereof. 

(Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a resolution 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary.) 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a resolution identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 
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ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT— 
RESOLUTION OF COUNCIL OF CITY OF 
RACINE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Racine at a meeting 
held April 4, 1941, requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact 
legislation enabling completion of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project as outlined 
by the President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Midwest is vitally concerned 
in a deep-water outlet to the high seas, the 
State of Wisconsin, having 22 lake harbors 
entering the inland oceans, known as the 
Great Lakes, has championed such a project 
for many years; the city of Racine, having a 
harbor in point of water-borne commerce on 
Lake Michigan, has never ceased its efforts 
to secure the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River as an efficient connecting link 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean; 

Whereas the people of the Midwest are 
conscious of the fact that a bottleneck of 
approximately 48 miles in the St. Lawrence 
River deprives them of an economical, ex- 
peditious, and free outlet for their factory 
and farm products to the markets of the 
world, the deepening of the St. Lawrence 
Channel, as advocated by successive Presi- 
dents of the United States, will prove an eco- 
nomic advantage to the Nation as a whole; 
it will bring the Midwest a thousand miles 
nearer the high seas and that much nearer 
to the markets of the world; 

Whereas while the project must be regarded 
as one of the highest importance under nor- 
mal conditions, it assumes a special sig- 
nificance at a time when the Nation is deeply 
concerned in the same as a defense measure; 
while the eastern section of the country is 
seeking more power service, the Midwest must 
have greater navigation freedom; 

Whereas there can be no doubt that the 
great inland industrial, mineral, and agri- 
cultural region forms a vital part of an en- 
tire nation, and therefore should not be 
hampered or hindered in rendering a maxi- 
mum service, the shipbuilding industry in 
the Great Lakes region deserves encourage- 
ment; such industries not only have their 
advantage in being centrally located but at 
a time when the Nation is dealing with the 
matter of defense they are more secure if 
located in the midcountry; and 

Whereas thus the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway project does not only possess 
power potentialities, navigation advantage, 
but also forms an important factor as a 
defense measure: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Racine herewith formally and respect- 
fully requests the Congress of the United 
States of America to enact legislation enab- 
ling the completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project as outlined by the President of 
the United States and thus remove the eco- 
nomic barriers which now afflict the Midwest 
country and the Nation as a whole; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a formally attested copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States of America, to the Secre- 
tary of the United States, to the Senators and 
Representatives of the National Congress, and 
to the mayors and common councils of the 
important sister cities throughout the United 
States. 

STATE or WISCONSIN, 
County of Racine, ss: 

I, Frank J. Becker, city clerk of the city 
of Racine, Racine County, Wis., do hereby 
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certify that the above is a true and correct 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Racine at a meet- 
ing held April 4, 1941. 
Dated this 12th day of April 1941. 
[SEAL] FRANK J. BECKER, 
City Clerk. 


UTILIZATION OF McKEESPORT TIN PLATE 
CORPORATION PLANT 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the plight 
of workingmen who are thrown out of 
work because factories close down is a 
serious one. This is especially true of 
workingmen who have worked in steel 
mills, Technological improvements are 
especially responsible for workingmen 
losing their jobs, and we as a nation 
must think seriously about the problem of 
taking care of men who are so displaced. 
In the meantime the national-defense 
program should utilize all the Nation's 
facilities in meeting defense needs. Fa- 
cilities for making more steel do exist in 
this country and they should be utilized. 
I am in receipt of a resolution from the 
Borough of Liberty in Allegheny County, 
Pa., which urges the use of the McKees- 
port tin plate mill in their locality. This 
mill is now idle, and the unemployed 
steel workers in that locality could be put 
to work immediately in manning that 
plant. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the resolution of the Borough of Liberty 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BOROUGH or LIBERTY, 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, Pa., 
March 19, 1941. 

To the Honorable: 

JOSEPH M. GUFFEY, 

United States Senator; 
James J. Davis, 
United States Senator; and 
SAMUEL A. Weiss, Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Whereas the McKeesport Tin Plate Cor- 
poration has recently sold its manufacturing 
plant, located in the Borough of Liberty and 
in the Borough of Port Vue, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pa., to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration; and 

Whereas said manufacturing plant (or 
mill) has not been operated by the purchas- 
ing corporation since said sale, and a very 
large majority of the former employees 
(many of whom are either property owners 
and/or residents of the Borough of Liberty) 
of the McKeesport Tin Plate Corporation 
have been unable to secure or find other em- 
ployment by reason of the purchasing corpo- 
ration’s inability or failure to resume opera- 
tions in said plant, either by continuing the 
manufacture of tin plate or by providing for 
the manufacture of steel and/or steel prod- 
ucts therein; and 

Whereas many of said former employees, 
residents of this borough, have requested the 
Council of the Borough of Liberty to petition 
the United States Senators from this State 
and the Representative from this congres- 
sional district in their behalf; and 

Whereas the Council of the Borough of 
Liberty at its regular monthly meeting, held 
on March 4, 1941, by appropriate council- 
manic action, directed the preparation of this 
petition to you: Now therefore 

The Borough of Liberty, and the under- 
signed, who are all of the duly elected (or 
appointed) and qualified members of the 
council of said borough, do hereby respect- 
fully petition you and each of you to use 
and exercise all lawful means and influence 
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at your disposal to secure for the said Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation such contracts, 
under the present program of national de- 
fense, for steel and/or steel products, as the 
manufacture of which could and would be 
carried on in the former manufacturing 
plant of the McKeesport Tin Plate Corpo- 
ration located in the Borough of Liberty and 
in the Borough of Port Vue, as aforesaid. 
Respectfully submitted. 
BOROUGH or LIBERTY, 
By GLENN M. Krier, 
President of Council. 
WILLIAM H. DAUGHERTY, 
Burgess. 
Attest: 
JNO. WEISSERT, 
Secretary of Council. 
Members of Council of the Borough of 
Liberty: Ernest Kemp, Charles W. Snyder, 
Harry R. Douglass, John M. Wunderley, David 
Dannenhaues, Jr., Thomas A. Lawson. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

From the Committee on the District of 
Columbia: 

H. R.3869. A bill to authorize the fur- 
nishing of steam from the Central Heating 
Plant to the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 183). 

From the Committee on Military Affairs: 

S. 255. A bill for the relief of August R. 
Lundstrom; without amendment (Rept. No. 
184); and 

S. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law No. 861, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved October 17, 1940, an act to promote 
and strengthen the national defense by sus- 
pending enforcement of certain civil liabili- 
ties of certain persons serving in the Military 
and Naval Establishments, including the 
Coast Guard; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 185). 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H. R. 4083. A bill to enlarge the powers of 
the property clerk of the Police Department 
of the District of Columbia to dispose of 
property coming into his possession; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 186). 

By Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Federal Security Administrator to permit 
the American Red Cross to construct needed 
recreational buildings on the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital reservation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 187). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 4057. A bill to authorize the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator to accept gifts 
for the Freedmen’s Hospital and to provide 
for the administration of such gifts; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 188); and 

H. R. 4221. A bill for the relief of Char- 
lotte E. Hunter; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 189). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

§.972. A bill for the relief of John H. Bal- 
mat, Jr; without amendment (Rept. No. 
190). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

S. 1060. A bill to extend the 6 months’ 
death gratuity benefits, now paid only to de- 
pendents of officers and enlisted men of the 

Army, to dependents of all officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy of the United States who die 
in line of duty while in active military service 
of the United States; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 191). 

By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

A report (No. 192) to accompany the bill 
(S. 702) to increase the number of cadets al- 
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lowed at the United States Military Academy 
from the District of Columbia heretofore re- 
ported by him from that committee without 
amendment. 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

8. 916. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant a revocable license to Guy A. 
Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co., and successors in interest, to maintain 
certain railroad trackage and station facili- 
ties on Jefferson Barracks Military Reserva- 
tion; with amendments (Rept. No. 193). 

By Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 1290. A bill to further amend the act of 
February 9, 1927, entitled “An act relating to 
the transfusion of blood by members of the 
Military Establishment (U. S. C., title 24, sec. 
30), as amended June 2, 1939 (Public, No, 
109, 76th Cong.), so as to provide compensa- 
tion for donors of blood for persons entitled 
to treatment at Government expense whether 
or not the donors are in the Government 
service, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 194). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S. 1248. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), so as to 
make its provisions applicable to personnel of 
all components of the Army of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 195). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON 
POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1360. A bill to create a War Resources 
Administration, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

S. 1361. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact to be entered into 
by the States of Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska with respect to the use of the waters 
of the Republican. River Basin; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1362. A bill to provide for cooperation 
between the Federal Government and States 
and political subdivisions thereof in pro- 
viding for the toll-free operation of certain 
interstate bridges; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 1363. A bill for the relief of Sioux Sky- 

ways, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

S. 1364. A bill for the relief of Dwight Tut- 
tle; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. McCARRAN introduced Senate bill 
1365, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

; By Mr. DOWNEY: 

8.1366. A bill relating to the filing in the 
Court of Claims of the amended petition in 
the case pending in such court entitled “The 
Indians of California against The United 
States”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 1387. A bill for the relief of certain In- 
dians; and 

S. 1368. A bill relating to lands of the Kla- 
math and Modoc Tribes and the Yahooskin 
Band of Snake Indians; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. BALL: 

S. 1369. A bill to amend an act of March 
15, 1904, so as to permit the construction be- 
tween certain points on the Minnesota River 
of bridges of lower heights than those au- 
thorized by such act; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1370. A bill to authorize additional 
compensation to persons in the land or naval 
forces while performing combat services or 
service in foreign countries which are en- 
gaged in war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1371. A bill to authorize the training of 
enlisted men of the Army as aviation stu- 
dents; and 

S. 1372. A bill to amend article IV of the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1378. A bill for the relief of Dr. M. Kel- 
logg Mookerjee; to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS (for himself and 
Mr. WILLIS) : 

S. 1374. A bill to authorize the execution 
of plans for a permanent memorial to Ben- 
jamin Harrison; to the Committee on the 
Library. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution for the relief 
of the heirs of Fannie Ellis White; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


TRAINING OF C. C. C. ENROLLEES IN 
VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the act creating and establish- 
ing the Civilian Conservation Corps. I 
ask that an explanatory statement in 
connection with the bill may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanatory 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1365) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
poses,“ approved June 28, 1937, as 
amended, for the purpose of providing 
vocational training in Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps in the interest of the 
national defense, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. McCarran is as follows: 


With the attention of the whole Nation 
directed towatd making the Nation’s defense 
impregnable, I have introduced for the con- 
sideration of the Congress an amendment to 
the act establishing the Civilian Conservation 
Corps which provides for the setting aside 
of 300 Civilian Conservation Corps camps to 
be devoted exclusively for training Civilian 
Conservation enrollees in vocational 
subjects vital to national defense. 

For 8 years the accomplishments of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps have caused the 
rest of the world to open its eyes in recogni- 
tion. The Civilian Conservation Corps’ full 
potential value to the country, however, has 
not generally been realized until recent 
months, when the Nation has been thinking 
in terms of solid defense. 

By the very nature of its organization and 
operation, the Civilian Conservation Corps is 
qualified and experienced in preparing youths 
to step into the necessary ranks behind the 
line of our military forces. 

More than 2,500,000 young men have gone 
through the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps since 1933. Each of them has received 
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valuable training, which now is saving the 
Nation untold millions of dollars when it has 
suddenly to prepare thousands to be cooks, 
bakers, construction workers, radio operators, 
truck drivers, automotive mechanics, tractor 
operators, and photographers, to mention a 
few vocations. 

My amendment provides for the setting 
aside of 300 camps to be used exclusively for 
training purposes, and provides part-time 
training in the remainder of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps’ 1,500 camps. It makes 
available $20,000,000, which will enable the 
Civilian Conservation Corps to start imme- 
diately to train additional thousands in skills 
in which there is today a serious shortage of 
workers. It is specifically drawn so that this 
Nation may have an ever-increasing supply of 
skilled road builders, bridge builders, pontoon 
men, truck drivers, tractor operators, shovel 
operators, caterpillar “skinners,” welders, ma- 
chinists, electricians, mechanics, powder men, 
maintenance men, and others. 

I do not advocate military training for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, nor would my 
amendment provide military training; but I 
do urge that Civilian Conservation Corps en- 
rollees be trained for the important work 
which must be done to support men in the 
trenches or on the sea if the necessity should 
ever arise. 

It is already a recognized fact that men 
who have had Civilian Conservation Corps 
training and are called for selective service fit 
the needs of the Army better than those who 
have not, They have learned to live together 
and to work together, two things which must 
be learned by every soldier at the outset, par- 
ticularly the value of teamwork. 

I realize, as do many others who have con- 
sidered the question, that we not only need 
an adequate military force for national de- 
fense, but we must also have a sufficient 
1. Aber of behind-the-line workers to make 
and keep in operation the machinery of na- 
tional defense. No other agency in the Fed- 
eral Government is so well equipped to train 
this so-called army of supply as is the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, 

I believe that now, while there is still time, 
the vast Civilian Conservation Corps youth 
program should be utilized in providing the 
training which makes for good citizens, use- 
ful in peacetime activity or in defense work, 


` HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 1591. An act relative to annual labor 
on mineral claims in the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

H. R. 2475. An act to prohibit prostitution 
within such reasonable distance of mili- 
tary and/or naval establishments as the Sec- 
retaries of War and/or Navy shall determine 
to be needful to the efficiency, health, and 
welfare of the Army and/or Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2985. An act to prescribe the time 
basis for computing pay for overtime work 
performed by laborers in the Railway Mail 
Service; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

H. R. 3193. An act validating certain con- 
veyances heretofore made by Central Pacific 
Railway Co., a corporation, and its lessee, 
Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, involv- 
ing certain portions of right-of-way, in the 
city of Tracy, in the county of San Joaquin, 
State of California, and in the town of Elk 
Grove, in the county of Sacramento, State 
of California, acquired by Central Pacific 
Rallway Co. under the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. L. 489), as 
amended by the act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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H. R. 4105, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange certain equipment in 
part payment for new equipment of the 
same or similar character; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 4167. An act providing for the nat- 
uralization of certain alien veterans of the 
World War; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

H. R. 1831. An act to amend section 7 of 
the act of May 14, 1980 (46 Stat. 326; U. S. C., 
title 18, sec. 7581), relating to places of con- 
finement and transfers of persons convicted 
of an offense against the United States; and 

H. R. 3762. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to punish the willful injury or 
destruction of war material, or of war prem- 
ises or utilities used in connection with war 
material, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 20, 1918, as amended November 30, 
1940; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2672. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment fixing boundary lines on Wind River 
Indian lands, Wyoming; 

H. R. 3186. An act to authorize the sale 
and conveyance of certain property of the 
estate of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek 
Indian; 

H. R. 3514. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to effect an exchange of 
certain tribal land of the Santa Ysabel In- 
dian Reservation, Calif., for other land of 
equal value; and 

H. R. 3987. An act to provide relief for, 
and to promote the interests of, the land- 
owners on the Uintah Indian irrigation 
pomi Utah, and for other purposes; to the 

mmittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 1824. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Cannelton, Perry County, Ind.; 

H. R. 2684. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of Da- 
vidson County, of the State of Tennessee, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Cumberland River at 
a point approximately 1% miles below Clees 
Ferry, connecting a belt-line highway in 
Davidson County, State of Tennessee, known 
as the Old Hickory Boulevard; 

H. R. 2766. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Louis River at 
or near the city of Duluth, Minn, and the 
city of Superior, Wis., and to amend the act 
of August 7, 1939, as amended, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2829. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
at or near the city of Harrisburg, Pa.; 

H. R. 2830. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
at or near the city of Middletown, Pa.; 

H. R. 3682. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commissioners of Mahoning 
County, Ohio, to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Mahoning River in the village of Lowellville, 
Mahoning County, Ohio; and 

H. R. 4107. An act to extend for 2 years the 
provisions of title X of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, pending before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs is the bill (S. 1320) to 
add certain lands to the St. Joe National 
Forest, Idaho, in order to protect the 
watershed of the town of St. Maries. 
The bill was obviously referred to that 
committee through error. It is a matter 
that should be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
I therefore move that the Committee on 
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Indians Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES IN 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BALL submitted sundry amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 683) to expedite the national- 
defense program by providing a method 
for the settlement of labor disputes in de- 
fense industries without resort to hasty 
strikes and lock-outs, which were referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 3205) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 

On page 60, line 4, before the period, insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
the Postmaster General may transfer to the 
National Museum not to exceed 3 percent of 
the gross receipts of the Philatelic Agency, 
for the maintenance and increase of the na- 
tional collection of postage stamps, including 
purchase of specimens not already repre- 
sented, purchase of books and periodicals 
necessary for reference, and binding: Pro- 
vided further, That hereafter all remainders 
of migratory-bird hunting stamps shall re- 
main on sale at the Philatelic Agency until 
disposed of or until the Congress otherwise 
provides.” 


Mr. McCARRAN also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 3205, the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments appropriation 
bill, 1942, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XVI TO COVER 
AMENDMENTS TO RELIEF AND WORK 
RELIEF APPROPRIATION BILLS }) 


Mr. ADAMS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 96), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. 

Resolved, That Senate Rule XVI be amend- 


ed by adding thereto the following new sec- 
tion: 

“7, That the provisions of this rule as to 
amendments to general appropriation bills 
shall apply to all bills making appropriations 
for relief and work relief.” 


INVESTIGATION OF ADVISABILITY OF 
AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ACT 


Mr, TRUMAN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 97), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Whereas various proposals relating to the 
prevention of unauthorized or unlicensed 
communications and the protection of the 
privacy of communications have been ad- 
vanced as useful for the public interest and 
national defense; and 
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Whereas the problem should be considered 
in its entirety, rather than piecemeal; and 

Whereas the proposals vary in their ap- 
proach to the problem and in the underlying 
assumptions on which they are based; and 

Whereas it is desirable that those pro- 
posals which would in fact serve the public 
interest and the national defense should be 
enacted into law and those proposals which 
would not serve the public interest and the 
national defense should be eliminated. 

Resolved, That the appropriate standing 
committee of the Senate or a duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof be, and it here- 
by is, authorized and directed to make a 
full and complete study and investigation 
of the advisability or inadvisability of 
amending the Federal Communi¢ations Act 
of 1934 as proposed in the following pro- 
posals: 


1. That séction $01 of the said act be 
amendéd to read: 

“Src. 301. It is the purpose of this act, 
among other things, to maintain the control 
of the United States over all the channels 
of radio transmission; and to provide for the 
use of such channels, but not the ownership 
thereof, by persons for limited periods of 
time, under licenses granted by Federal au- 
thority, and no such license shall be con- 
strued to create any right, beyond the terms, 
conditions, and periods of the license. No 
person within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall use or operate any apparatus for 
the transmission of energy or communica- 
tions or signals by radio except under and in 
accordance with this act and with a license 
in that behalf granted under the provisions 
of this act.” 

2. That section 303 (m) (1) of the said 
act be amended by adding the words “or re- 
voke” immediately following the word 
“suspend.” 

8. That section 303 (m) (1) of the said act 
be amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “(G) Has willfully and maliciously 
transmitted radio communications or signals 
revealing the position of any vessel of the 
United States Navy.” 

4. That section 605 of the said act be 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof a semicolon and the following 
words: 

“And further, That whenever the 
Attorney General of the United States has 
reasonable ground for believing that a felony 
cognizable under any law of the United States 
relating to espionage (U. S. C., title 50, secs. 
31-42), sabotage (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 381; 
title 50, secs. 101-103, and the act of Novem- 
ber 80, 1940, Public, No. 886, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess.), the transportation of kidnaped per- 
sons in interstate or foreign commerce 
(U. S. O., title 18, secs. 408a-408c), or the 
transmission of threatening or extortion com- 
munications through the mails or in inter- 
state commerce (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 338a, 
338b, and 408d), may have been committed, 
is being committed, or may be about to be 
committed, and he so certifies, and in so 
certifying states specifically the facts form- 
ing the basis of his belief that such felony 
may have been committed, is being com- 
mitted, or may be about to be committed, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice may, in connection 
with investigation, detection, or prevention 
of such felony or the apprehension of the 
perpetrators thereof, intercept, listen in on, 
or record telephone, telegraph, or radio mes- 
sages or communications; and if in such event 
such interception, listening in, or recording 
is to be carried on in an area within the juris- 
diction of the Department of War or Depart- 
ment of the Navy, then it may be carried on 
by the Division of Military Intelligence or 
the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

“Any such certificate or a duly authenti- 
cated copy thereof shall be admissible in evi- 
dence in any court having jurisdiction of 
any such case only as proof of its execu- 
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tion and filing. Upon and after the admis- 
sion of such certificate in evidence in any 
case, any evidence obtained by the intercep- 
tion, hearing, or recording of any telephone, 
telegraph, or radio message or communica- 
tion, as well as testimony concerning the 
same, shall be admissible and admitted in 
evidence, in any prosecution for any offense 
hereinbefore enumerated, if such evidence is 
otherwise admissible. 

“Certificates made by the Attorney General 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
deposited in the files of the Department of 
Justice and form a part thereof. 

“No person shall divulge, publish, or use 
the existence, contents, substance, purport, 
or meaning of any information obtained 
pursuant to the provisions of this proviso 
otherwise than in connection with the in- 
vestigation, detection, or prevention of any 
offense hereinbefore enumerated, or the ap- 
prehension or prosecution of the perpetra- 
tors thereof.” 

5. That section 606 (b) of the said act be 
amended by deleting therefrom the words 
“interstate or foreign” before the word “com- 
munication” in the first sentence thereof. 

6. That the said act be amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following provision: 

“Sec, 610. The Commission shall investi- 
gate methods, devices, contracts, and ar- 
rangements whereby aliens or representatives 
of aliens, or foreign governments or repre- 
sentatives thereof, have, directly or indi- 
rectly, (1) obtained ownership or control 
over persons, organizations, or corporations 
engaged in the production, manufacture, or 
distribution of equipment, supplies, and ap- 
paratus used in communication by wire or 
radio or (2) entered into restrictive arrange- 
ments with respect to the utilization of such 
equipment, supplies, and materials; and it 
shall further investigate the extent to which 
the manufacture and distribution of com- 
munications equipment, supplies, and ap- 
paratus are open to inspection and examina- 
tion by aliens or representatives of aliens or 
foreign governments or representatives there- 
of. The Commission shall report its findings 
to Congress, together with its recommenda- 
tions as to whether additional legislation on 
these subjects is desirable.” 

The said committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to obtain such facts as other Govern- 
ment agencies may have, and to secure the 
assistance and personnel of other Govern- 
ment agencies in the investigation hereby 
authorized. 

For the purposes of this resolution the com- 
mittee or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places, either 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production and impounding 
of such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony as it deems advisable. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR SHEPPARD 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I send 
forward a resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the resolution for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 98), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed by the Vice Presi- 


dent in arranging for and attending the fu- 
neral of Hon. Morris Sheppard, late a Senator 
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from the State of Texas, upon vouchers to 
be approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to waiving the rule requiring that 
the resolution be referred to the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate and proceeding to 
its immediate consideration? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, the 
resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, after consultation with 
the chairman of the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], and other Sen- 
ators, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which the resolution relating to 
the expenses in connection with the fu- 
neral of the late Senator Sheppard was 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand the 
rule of the Senate requires that such a 
resolution go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, and, as I have no disposition 
to have this resolution take any other 
course than that ordinarily followed, I 
ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


REFERENCE OF RESOLUTION TO A 
COMMITTEE 


On motion by Mr. SMATHERS, the 
resolution (S. Res. 94) appointing a spe- 
cial committee to investigate instances of 
fraud in connection with the issuance of 
patents to public lands in the Pacific 
Coast States (submitted by Mr. SMaTHERS 
on the 15th instant) was taken from the 
table and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


COMPILATION OF LEGISLATION, DECI- 
SIONS, ETC. (S. DOC. NO. 49) 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress Senate Document 187 was ordered 
printed. It contained a category of legis- 
lation and amendments to existing law, 
with significant court decisions, from the 
Seventy-third Congress, prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The Legislative Ref- 
erence Service has brought down to date 
that documentation of important legis- 
lation beginning with the Seventy-third 
Congress and through the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent that 
this revised publication be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY ON THE 
CITIZENS’ PART IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AND AID TO BRITAIN 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
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livered by him before the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade on April 18, 1941, on the subject 
The Citizens’ Part in National Defense and 
Aid to Britain, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. JESSE JONES AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Hon. Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, on the occasion of the forty-first 
annual meeting of the Associated Press in 
New York City on April 21, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


LABOR RELATIONS AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE—REMARKS BY PROF. ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON FREY 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn a memorandum 
of remarks made by Prof. Alexander Hamil- 
ton Frey at a symposium on labor relations 
and national defense conducted by George 
Washington University Law School on March 
27, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority on national 
defense, which appears in the Appendix.] 


USE OF CONVOYS 


Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter on the 
subject of convoys from W. R. Cunningham, 
of Newark, N. J., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY REV. E. STANLEY JONES ON 
AMERICA’S ROLE 


Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by E. Stanley Jones on the subject 
What's America’s Role in This Crisis? which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY ROBERT GERARD ON BLITZ- 
KRIEG: A WARNING TO AMERICANS 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Robert Gerard, formerly lieutenant in the 
trench Army, on the subject Blitzkrieg: A 
Warning to Americans, which appears in the 
Appendlx.] 


EDITORIAL FROM ARGUS-LEADER ON 
FEDERAL TAXATION 


[Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., of April 18, 1941, on the subject of 
Federal taxation, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

THE EASTER MESSAGE OF POPE PIUS XII 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the Easter 

message of Pope Pius XII, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT— 
EDITORIAL FROM RICHLAND COUNTY 
FARMER-GLOBE 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “We Want That Waterway,” published 
in the issue of April 8, 1941, of the Richland 

County Farmer-Globe, of Wahpeton, N. Dak., 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


OPERATIONS OF A. A. A—EDITORIAL 
FROM WILLISTON DAILY HERALD 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “A. A. A. Hurts Some,” published in the 
Williston (N. Dak.) Daily Herald of April 7, 
1941, which appears in the Appendix.) 
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PRICE FIXING 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
have incorporated in the Recor as part 
of my remarks an article which appeared 
this morning in the Washington Post, 
entitled Henderson to Use Authority to 
Force Plant Expansion.” I will read a 
portion of it: 

The newly created Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply will use its au- 
thority “to stimulate provision of the neces- 
sary supply materials and commodities re- 
quired for civilian use” to force a large-scale 
program of plant expansion, it was learned 
yesterday. f 

O. P. A. C. S. officials admitted that they 
would use several powers granted them in 
the Executive order creating the agency to 
provide extensive new production facilities, 
the construction of which, they believe, has 
not been sufficiently speedy or large enough 
for emergency demands. 

Leon Henderson, O. P. A. C. S. Adminis- 
trator, is known to have insisted in defense 
councils that production facilities, particu- 
larly those for raw materials and metals al- 
ready on the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
critical list, be enormously enlarged. 

. * * * * 

In his new position of authority, observers 
believe that Henderson can use his price- 
fixing and supply “stimulation” powers as 
levers to obtain new plants. 

For example, it was explained, Henderson 
might grant a price increase requested by a 
certain industry contingent on that indus- 
try’s adoption of an expansion program to 
increase supply to a point where there will 
be no continued scarcity to force further 
price rises. 


I pointed out the other day that Mr. 
Henderson has not the slightest shadow 
of legal authority to fix prices; but now 
he is going to use the authority he does 
not possess to fix prices in order to force 
various industries to build a great many 
new plants for civilian supply. 

Of course, so far as the supply for de- 
fense is concerned, that authority is en- 
tirely given to the War and Navy De- 
partments. It seems to me that this 
bureau is claiming powers which it has 
not the shadow of authority to claim, 
and that we are really proceeding along 
the same line that has been followed in 
every totalitarian state by which grad- 
ually every day the executive claims new 
powers; claims the power to govern the 
country by decree; claims the power to 
issue orders in which the legislature has 
from time to time tamely acquiesced un- 
til such powers are conceded. 

Whether we ought to increase our 
plants in order to provide for increased 
domestic consumption is a serious ques- 
tion of policy. It certainly is not one 
that ought to be left to Mr. Henderson’s 
individual discretion; but, whether or 
not the plants ought to be increased, it 
is certain that we have not granted him 
any power to increase them. We have 
not granted him any power to fix prices. 
We have not authorized him to use any 
power he has to force people to do things 
they otherwise would not do; and what 
he is proposing in this article is simply, 
in substance, government by blackmail, 

I hope sooner or later to submit a reso- 
lution to create a committee to investi- 
gate the arbitrary powers which are now 
claimed, and to some extent being exer- 
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cised, by Government bureaus that do 
not have such powers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, of which I have read a part, 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


HENDERSON TO USE AUTHORITY TO FORCE PLANT 
EXPANSION 


(By Alfred Friendly) 

The newly created Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply will use its au- 
thority “to stimulate provision of the neces- 
sary supply materials and commodities re- 
quired for civilian use” to force a large-scale 
program of plant expansion, it was learned 
yesterday. 

O. P. A. C. 8. officials admitted that they 
would use several powers granted them in the 
Executive order creating the agency to pro- 
vide extensive new production facilities, the 
construction of which, they believe, has not 
been sufficiently speedy or large enough for 
emergency demands. 

Leon Henderson, O. P. A. C. S. Administra- 
tor, is known to have insisted in defense coun- 
cils that production facilities, particularly 
those for raw materials and metals already on 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board critical list, 
be enormously enlarged. His immediate staff 
have publicly demanded a larger plant and 
equipment expansion program, holding that 
modern mechanized warfare requires defense 
production from machine shops and steel milis 
greatly in excess of that presently scheduled. 


RESISTANCE MET 


An expansion program of the scope Hen- 
derson advocated, however, has met with 
some resistance, partly from business groups 
concerned with the financial risk involved and 
partly from other defense officials uncertain 
as to future requirements. 

In his new position of authority observers 
believe that Henderson can use his price 
fixing and supply stimulation powers as 
levers to obtain new plants. 

For example, it was explained, Henderson 
might grant a price increase requested by a 
certain industry contingent on that indus- 
try’s adoption of an expansion program to 
increase supply to a point where there will 
be no continued scarcity to force further 
price rises, 

In addition, the new agency has authority 
to recommend steps to assure adequate sup- 
plies. These recommendations, made under 
a Presidential delegation of power, will carry 
added weight, it is believed, with other Gov- 
ernment agencies having the funds to spend 
on new plants and equipment. 

POINTS TO STEEL ACTION 


Henderson, who is fond of quoting an esti- 
mate of Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman of 
the War Industries Board, that searcity in 
supply cost the Government an added $15,- 
000,000 in its World War I effort, may also 
use his duty to hold down defense and civil- 
ian costs as an argument for insisting on 
new production facilities, it was said. 

Meantime Henderson acted yesterday to 
hold down prices of farm machinery by writ- 
ing manufacturers for their voluntary co- 
operation. 

Although he admitted that wage increases 
have taken place in the industry and other 
costs have advanced, Henderson justified his 
request with an allusion to his recent order 
freezing the price of steel. He noted that 
there were “assured prices of the major raw 
material and a favorable demand in the in- 
dustry generally.” 

Henderson asked that farm-equipment 
manufacturers maintain the price schedules 
now in effect and asked for voluntary cooper- 
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ation “in the hope, which I am sure we both 

share, that other steps may be avoided.” 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the Senator from Kentucky when 
we may expect action on the post office 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot tell the Sen- 
ator at this time; it will not be taken up 
this week, certainly. The senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MeKRLLARI, who has 
asked that the bill go over until he can 
return, is ill, as the Senator knows. I 
am told by members of the Committee 
on Appropriations that there is nothing 
urgent in the bill. It will take effect at 
the beginning of the next fiscal year, on 
July 1. Probably the only matter of 
controversy in the bill, certainly the 
major controversy, grows out of a pro- 
posed subsidy for the American Export 
Air Lines, as I recall, for service over the 
Atlantic Ocean. Even that would not 
take effect, I understand, until the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. Therefore, 
with the hope that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee may be able to return within a 
reasonable time, I think it is the under- 
standing, at least of the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations who have 
spoken to me, that the bill will go over 
until the Senator from Tennessee can 
return, unless that would bring about 
undue delay. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Unless it would 
mean a delay of some considerable extent, 
I suppose that would be the order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, as in executive 
session, laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States, 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. In accordance with 
the order previously entered by unani- 
mous consent, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until Friday, April 25, 1941, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 22, 1941: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


James C, Capt, of Texas, as Director of the 
Census, vice William L. Austin, retired. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Harrison Parkman, of Kansas, to be Pur- 
chasing Agent for the Post Office Department. 


be oo his term expiring June 15, 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Joseph O. Donovan to be State director of 
selective service for the State of California, 
under provisions of section 10 (a) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
Compensation for the office of State director 
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of California will be at the rate of $7,200 per 

annum. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 


The following-named lieutenant colonels 
to be colonels in the Marine Corps from the 
Ist day of March 1941: 

Karl I. Buse 
Louis W. Whaley 
Roswell Winans 

The following-named majors to be lieuten- 
ant colonels in the Marine Corps from the 
Ist day of March 1941: 

William J. Whaling Paul A. Lesser 
Daniel R. Fox William D. Bassett 
Vernon M. Guymon James D. Waller 
Edward G. Hagen Cyril W. Martyr 

The following-named captains to be majors 
in the Marine Corps from the Ist day of 
March 1941: 

Archie V. Gerard John H. Griebel 
Chester B. Graham Marion L. Dawson, Jr. 
Thomas D. Marks Harold G. Newhart 
Wallace O. Thompson George H. Potter 

The following-named first lieutenants to 
be captains in the Marine Corps from the 1st 
day of July 1940: 

Albert F. Metze 
Harry A. Schmitz 

First Lieutenant Clayton O. Totman to be 
a captain in the Marine Corps from the 8th 
day of July 1940. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, we 
bless Thy holy name for the widespread 
sympathy going forth from countless 
hearts to those who are suffering untold 
agony, sleepless suspense, and appalled 
by the shocking inhumanity of war. Oh, 
grant that in the light of Thy travail 
and with the spirit of the good Samari- 
tan, the American Red Cross may be 
greatly blessed of God. With that love 
which has but one tongue and of all 
languages, may these legions of mercy 
unite the earth by one common service 
in the common fields of human suffering 
by the inspiration of a common Saviour 
and led by the vision of a common des- 
tiny. We pray Thee that the teachings 
that fell from the sacred lips of the 
Master may stream forth into every dark 
place and carry hither the ray of eternal 
hope. Vouchsafe this day Thy presence 
to every heart. We pray for those for 
whom parents long ago prayed and have 
left the covenant of promise, for those 
who have forsaken their early faith, and 
for any who may be enthralled. O Thou 
High Priest of the Ages, appointed to 
succor all human flesh, may we be chas- 
tened, softened, subdued, and ennobled 
by that divine compassion which longs 
to heal and sanctify the grief of this 
world. In the name of the Great Samar- 
itan, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation: 
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APRIL 21, 1941. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby respect- 
fully tender my resignation from the follow- 
ing committees: Elections No. 1; Patents; 
and the Civil Service. 

Sincerely yours, 


Oren HARRIS. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 


There was no objection. 
FLOOD RELIEF FOR LOUISIANA 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consen to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I would appreciate a sympathetic atten- 
tion of every Member of the House. My 
story is an old, old story, you have heard 
so often. Down in northeast Louisiana, 
the district which I represent, was sub- 
jected to heavy rains last year to such 
an extent that the Federal Surplus 
Marketing Administration had to feed 
approximately 48,204 families for ap- 
proximately 5 months. I hope my 
friends the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] are here, for 
I should like to call this to their par- 
ticular attention. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I am 
listening. 

Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. I thank the 
gentleman. I also notice the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] on the 
floor. I appeared before the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee today and asked for $50,000 
for certain drainage projects in northeast 
Louisiana. This amount, of course, is 
subject to a point of order, but I cer- 
tainly hope no point of order will be made 
against this appropriation. I thank you. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks. 


THE RECENT MEXICAN EARTHQUAKE 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, April 17, His Excellency the Honor- 
able Josephus Daniels, United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico, cabled the Depart- 
ment of State advising of a very severe 
earthquake in the territory surrounding 
the city of Colima, Mexico, on Tuesday, 
April 15. 

Mr. Daniels advised that 21 persons 
had perished, 104 persons were injured, 
and about 20,000 persons were homeless. 

He stated a need existed for food and 
medicines, both of which were scarce, 
and suggested $10,000 be sent for relief 
purposes. 

The State Department requested the 
American Red Cross to cooperate, and 
the money was sent forthwith. 
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Mr. Speaker, the people of my city are 
ever mindful of those who are in trouble. 
We passed through an earthquake our- 
selves, and I have received a telegram 
from the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
expressing great concern and suggesting 
an appropriation from this House. Ev- 
eryone in San Francisco will join the 
Members of Congress in commending the 
American Ambassador to Mexico, the 
Department of State, and the Red Cross 
for the prompt and efficient way in which 
they handled the situation. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to the 
stricken people in our sister Republic. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to insert therein a brief newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include certain 
writings of George Washington of par- 
ticular moment in our own time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


“FIFTH COLUMN” ACTIVITIES IN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and insert two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
to express my thanks and appreciation to 
a former Member of this House, who did 
not always support my activities here, 
but whose patriotism and Americanism 
are above reproach. 

It is the former Member from Texas, 
the Honorable Maury Maverick, now 
mayor of San Antonio, who on April 4, 
1941, saw fit to send this letter to me: 


Dear Sam: I read your address of March 26, 
1941, on Un-American Activities in the West- 
ern Hemisphere with great pleasure. I want 
you to know that I got an inspiration for a 
very good speech on Western Hemisphere 
pov wnat also that you are in every way 

ht. 

This is not exactly an apology, because, of 
course, you always knew that I thought that 
you were a first-class man and were doing 
a good job. In the old days I used to kid 
around a little bit on your fight on un-Amer- 
ican activities, and maybe you were a little 
strong on it, but, after all, you were a hun- 
dred percent right, and so I want to compli- 
ment you on your good work. 

We must do something about “fifth col- 
umn” activities in Latin American countries, 
They go almost unchecked. In one famous 
restaurant in Mexico City they have to have 
girls who know German because so many 
Nazis congregate in the place. In the old 
days they had to speak only Spanish and 
English. 

Yes; we must wake up, or else we are go- 
ing to lose all our liberties. 

Keep up your good work; and if I can 
ever be of any help to you, please let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maury MAVERICK, 
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My reply, dated April 19, 1941, was as 
follows: 

Dear Maury: It was indeed a pleasure to 
receive your letter of April 4, particularly in 
view of the fact that we did not always see 
eye to eye while we were colleagues in the 
House. 

There is no question that your outstanding 
Americanism and keen democracy have en- 
deared themselves to every one of us, and 
I am sure that in your present position you 
are more than able to give vent to that 
indomitable spirit which is described so aptly 
in your book, A Maverick American. 

Thanking you for your offer of help; and if 
I can reciprocate, you may equally count 
upon my cooperation. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 


I cannot let this opportunity pass by 
without commending our former col- 
league for his courtesy and fairness and 
the fact that he had the courage of his 
own convictions in complimenting me at 
this time, although, as I stated before, he 
did not always support my activities in 
this House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Own 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein an address made by me before 
the United States Customs employees in 
New York City. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include an article from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STRIKE DEATHS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next after the legislative business for the 
day and other special orders already en- 
tered I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California called atten- 
tion to the unfortunate bereaved fol- 
lowing the earthquake in Colima, Mexico, 
and wants an appropriation to relieve 
their suffering. This is all right, but how 
about an appropriation for the widows 
and orphans of those mine officials and 
others who were shot down by Lewis’ 
C. I. O. on the Tennessee-Kentucky line 
the other day? 

And also how about this question of 
who the big boss may be? Lewis said 
the northern miners are not going to dig 
coal. The President asked last night or 
this morning that they dig coal. 
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The miners of Kentucky, at least of 
one mine in Harlan County that I hap- 
pen to know of, want to dig coal. They 
are ready to dig the coal to keep the steel 
plants going. That is, 500 of them are. 
There are less than 50 C. I. O. members 
employed in that mine. But, when mine 
operators in Harlan County and their 
employees agree and attempt to open the 
mines, from other places—some within 
the State and some without—Lewis’ 
armed goon squads come in and shoot 
them. How much longer will Congress 
permit this lawlessness, this civil strife? 

If the President will let us have a part 
of the Army or a little police force down 
there to protect those miners, he will 
get coal. Who is going to tell us what 
we shall do? Is it the President of the 
United States, backed by the Army and 
the Navy, or is it John L. Lewis, backed 
by his goon squads? 

With the patriotic sons being called 
away from their homes, the President 
having stripped local communities of the 
protection of law-enforcing officers, he 
owes a duty, under the Federal statutes, 
to protect the citizens of the United 
States from violence. 

Mr. FADDIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FADDIS. The Governor of Ken- 
tucky still possesses all the police power 
he needs. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. He is another Demo- 
crat who takes his orders from the New 
Deal headquarters. That does not help 
any. And the Constitution and the stat- 
utes clearly make it the duty of the Chief 
Executive, when State officials fail to 
protect their citizens, to use the Army 
and the Navy for that purpose. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the bal- 
ance of the week the Committee on Agri- 
culture may be permitted to sit during 
the sessions of the House as that com- 
mittee is conducting some very impor- 
tant hearings. I have conferred with the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hors] and 
he is agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Doxey]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a statement which I 
made before the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads and to include a 
letter by Mr. Lical Park, legislative chair- 
man, Washington State Federation of 
Post Office Clerks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper story relating to the large 
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property holdings that the President’s 
family has in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GEHRMANN] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a brief editorial 
appearing in the Minneapolis Star on the 
19th of April. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Military Affairs may be permitted to 
sit this afternoon during the session of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMASON]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by an outstanding American, Hans 
Schmidt, appearing in the New York 
Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein the Americanism legislative pro- 
gram of the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, together with a letter from Frank 
Haley, of that organization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. STRATTON]? 

There was no objection. 

THE COAL SITUATION SERIOUS IN 

MICHIGAN 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BRADLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to a telegram which 
I received yesterday having to do with a 
very, very serious situation. The tele- 
gram is from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
from Mr, Thomas Folkner, manager of 
the large Pittsburgh Coal Co. dock, and 
reads as follows: 

Your help in settling coal strike is urgently 
desired. Coal stocks on hand very low. We 
expect to be without vessel bunker fuel, Lime 
Island dock, this week, which, as you know, 


is extremely important to ore carriers in the 
defense program. 


Mr. Speaker, 85 percent of the basic 
iron ore in this country goes down the St. 
Marys River past this dock. Many of 
these huge ore carriers stop there for 
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fuel. An exhausted supply of bunker 
coal is a very, very serious situation. It 
is up to the President to get this coal- 
mine strike settled promptly before he 
shuts down every vital defense industry 
in this Nation. 

I understand that today the huge steel 
plants in the Pittsburgh area are cutting 
their production down to 68 percent from 
a high of over 100 percent attained in 
recent weeks. The situation is very seri- 
ous and demands immediate attention. 
Let us not fiddle while Rome burns. 
CApplause.] 

The country demands and is entitled 
to action—prompt action—drastic if 
necessary. 

Madam Perkins, our infamous Secre- 
tary of Labor, has proven herself utterly 
incapable of coping with this serious 
strike situation. Last week she testified 
before the Military Affairs Committee 
that the coal strike was not a serious 
matter and was not affecting the defense 
industry. How could she make such an 
idiotic, asinine statement in the face cf 
the fact that she was well aware of this 
drastic reduction in the rate of production 
of steel this week unless coal was forth- 
coming? How could she make such an 
asinine statement when she knows that 
the stocks of bunker fuel on the Great 
Lakes are at the lowest ebb in years, and 
you cannot transport this vital iron ore 
from the great mines at the head of the 
Lakes to the steel producing districts 
without these carriers being supplied 
with fuel? How can she make such an 
absurd remark when, for instance, she 
knows that a large textile manufacturer 
in Georgia, working on $7,000,000 worth 
of Army uniforms, stated early last week 
that he would have to shut down com- 
pletely within 10 days if coal was not 
forthcoming? How could she make such 
a silly remark when she knows that every 
defense plant in this country, almost 
without exception, is vitally affected by 
coal shortage? I’! tell you why she could 
make such an absurd statement, and why 
she continues making them: because she 
is subsidized or hypnotized by John L, 
Lewis and has been since the day she 
took her oath of office. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of this 
House, last week Thursday at a meeting 
held in the office of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I heard a 
spokesman for the southern coal opera- 
tors state that Mr. John L. Lewis offered 
to bet him $1,000 that they would be 
forced by the Government to accept his 
contract just as it was written, and that 
they would be forced to meet the north- 
ern wage scale, despite the fact that there 
is a considerable freight differential op- 
erative against them. I heard that same 
gentleman make the statement that Mrs. 
Perkins’ chief conciliator, Dr. John R. 
Steelman, had told these operators that 
they would have to accept John L. Lewis’ 
demands or the strike would not be set- 
tled. Mr. Speaker, if that be true, then 
that is a devil of a way for a conciliator 
to talk. I suppose conciliation means 
that you accept labor’s every demand un- 
der orders from the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this southern coal is par- 
ticularly well adapted for these Lake ves- 
sels, especially during this year when they 
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are working under forced draft, because 
of the fact that this coal is not only 
very high in British thermal unit con- 
tent but also low in ash and the ash has 
a high fusion point. When these boats 
are operating under forced draft, as they 
have been requested to do by our Defense 
Commission, their furnaces under the 
boilers are operating at higher tempera- 
tures; and if a low fusion point coal is 
used, it produces considerable clinkers, 
which clog and burn out the grates, with 
consequent resultant reduced efficiency 
in operation. Hence it is particularly 
important that these southern mines be 
reopened immediately if we are to con- 
tinue to move this huge ore demand from 
the mines to the furnaces, 

Why has not Madam Perkins certified 
this coal dispute to the President’s own 
Defense Mediation Board? You know 
why she has not. Because, to use her own 
statement, both sides must agree to me- 
diate before mediation is possible, and in 
this case she told the operators that Mr. 
John L. Lewis refused to mediate, and 
therefore she would not certify the case. 
And what is Mr. Lewis’ attitude, Mr. 
Speaker? I understand that he has made 
the statement publicly that the Presi- 
dent will crawl to me on his belly before 
TIl permit these mines to reopen.” What 
is Lewis trying to do—make a grandstand 
political show to reestablish himself as 
the most powerful labor leader in Amer- 
ica, and do that at the expense of the 
vital defense program of this Nation? 
Mr. Speaker, if that be his attitude, Mr. 
John L. Lewis, not Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, is the “No. 1 Hitler dupe in this 
country.” And why does not his stooge, 
Harold Ickes, so charge instead of jump- 
ing through the hoop every time John L. 
cracks the whip? 

Mr. Speaker, it looks to me as if the 
chickens have come home to roost, and it 
is time for the President to put his foot 
down and put his foot down a lot more 
firmly than he did in his statement last 
night. Who are we to be threatening to 
knock Hitler’s ears off while we permit 
John L. Lewis to tie up every coal mine in 
America? Mr. Speaker, it is, indeed, time 
to stop fiddling and get some action. 
[Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a short article which 
appeared in today’s Daily News, by Damon 
Runyan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN 
AMERICA 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Casey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Mascachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of unemployment is 
not peculiar to America. It has attracted 
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the attention of governments throughout 
the world. Before the present Nazi Gov- 
ernment there was a democratic form of 
government in Germany which failed to 
provide employment for its citizens there. 
It failed to feed and clothe them; it 
failed to give them security; and because 
of that failure there came into power the 
National Socialist Party. 

The Communist Government of Rus- 
sia has solved its unemployment prob- 
lem. The Fascist Government of Italy 
has solved its unemployment problem. 
The Nazi Government of Germany has 
Solved its unemployment problem. It 
is not our solution, thank God, but 
totalitarianism has given an answer to 
unemployment. The challenge that we 
meet is this: Has democracy an answer 
to the problem of unemployment? I be- 
lieve it has, and I invite your attention to 
it, because it is our No. 1 problem, and 
until we solve it we have not made de- 
mocracy work. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
ue a brief article from the Washington 

‘ost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 


USE OF PORT NEWARK AS A SHIPBUILD- 
ING YARD 


Mr, VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. VREELAND]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
year I presented House Resolution 87, re- 
questing the Navy to negotiate with the 
city of Newark for the use of the port of 
Newark for the construction of naval 
vessels as they did during the World War. 
The Navy has seen fit to reject this pro- 
posal on the following ground: 


Navy contracts for all large vessels author- 
ized have already been let, and there appar- 
ently exists within the country sufficient 
organized, going, small shipyards having the 
necessary personnel and financial responsi- 
bility to undertake the construction of the 
small ship auxiliary program now pending. 
A new yard would require engineers, drafts- 
men, foremen, and other leading men who 
must be skilled in the art of shipbuilding 
and have had recent experience therein. The 
manning of a new yard at the expense of 
organizations already established would have 
a serious effect on the latter. 


On March 27, 1941, the Division of 
Business Review of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, a division of the 
Federal Government, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


The $629,000,000 earmarked in the new 
lease-lend bill for construction of ships, sim- 
ilar to those planned under the 200-vessel 
emergency program, will have no effect 
upon the situation until this time next year 
if, as in the present emergency programs, 
nearly a year elapses between the appropria- 
tion of funds and completion of the first 
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ships. Expenditure of these funds will be 
impossible until a very large expansion in 
shipbuilding facilities has been made. Avail- 
able facilities are now being fully utilized, 
largely on the naval construction program. 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record on behalf of pro- 
posed legislation to grant free postage to 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter addressed to me by Frank 
F. McGrath, president of the United Shoe 
Workers of America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Chapel Hill Weekly, 
of Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in certain extracts from telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to a situation that is very grave 
and acute in my section of the country. 
In my congressional district the coal sit- 
uation is in a very aggravated condition. 
Many of our industries are about to close 
because of the lack of coal. This will 
cause thousands of workmen to be 
thrown out of employment. 

I call your attention to several tele- 
grams I have received, one of which is 
from the mayor of the city of Richmond, 
Ind., which reads as follows: 

RICHMOND, IND., April 21, 1941. 

Lack of coal Richmond industry becom- 
ing acute. Manufacturers on defense con- 
tracts have from 2 to 4 weeks’ supply. All 
local manufacturers rely for power Richmond 
light plant, who have only 4 weeks' supply 
left. Can you intercede for preferred ship- 
ments? Unless supply is replenished plants 
will be forced to close. 


(Signed) Mayor JOHN R. BRITTEN. 


Another telegram from the Starr Piano 
Co., of Richmond, Ind., reads: 


Coal supply exhausted. Laying off 500 men 
unless conditions change. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not remind the 
Members of the House of the danger to 
our defense program if coal, the main 
source of power generation in the greater 
industrial sections of the country, cannot 
be secured to enable the many industries 
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now engaged in production of defense 
material to continue to operate. Plants 
will be forced to shut down, many thou- 
sands of workers will become idle; work- 
ers who not only desire to be employed 
for the personal reward of their own 
labors, but patriotic men and women with 
full realization of the importance to the 
country of their individual efforts con- 
tributed to the important task of build- 
ing the Nation’s defenses. Those people 
are as concerned over the growing acute- 
ness of the situation as anyone, and they 
want to know why the stalemate in coal- 
strike negotiations should be permitted 
to continue as it has for over 3 weeks. 
They want to know why the Secretary of 
Labor has not seen fit to submit the 
matter to the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, which was created for the 
purpose of forestalling dangerous delays 
in defense production. And they have a 
right to know. 

For several days I have been receiving 
letters, telegrams, and even telephone 
calls from my district telling of the grow- 
ing danger and urging that something be 
done to avert a serious condition be- 
coming more and more acute. Many 
Members of the House have received the 
same sort of pleas and have appealed to 
the Labor Department daily for informa- 
tion as to the progress of negotiations. 
The reply has been the same, day after 
day, while the situation becomes more 
and more acute. The reply is that fur- 
ther proposals are being considered that 
day; that negotiations are continuing; 
that the Secretary of Labor has not yet 
certified the matter to the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. And the appeals 
of the public for renewed coal production 
and delivery continue to mount. When 
the mayor of Richmond, Ind., sent the 
telegram which I just read I immediately 
called the Labor Department and was 
told by the Labor Conciliation Service 
that they could give no further state- 
ment other than that the President had 
expressed his personal interest in the 
matter and that negotiations continue. 

I was advised that no preparations 
were made for preferred shipments of coal 
even into localities where vital defense 
industries were threatened with shut- 
down from lack of coal. Gentlemen of 
the House, what kind of assurance can 
you give to mayors of cities in your dis- 
tricts who are appealing for some assur- 
ance that their cities will not be forced 
into an unscheduled black-out and the 
many local industries forced to shut 
down, when you get that sort of reply? 
How can you explain to the working men 
and women that they will have to be 
layed off from jobs which they sorely 
need and discontinue the work upon 
which national safety depends in these 
perilous days? 

Mr. Speaker, the Conciliation Service 
in the Department of Labor tells me that 
if—if, mind you—the situation becomes 
dangerously acute some arrangement 
may be made for the preferred shipment 
of coal into affected areas. I hold that 
the situation is acute now. I have here 
in my hand a sheaf of telegrams which I 
will not take the time to read here be- 
cause they all tell the same story. Among 
them are messages from the mayor of 
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each of the following cities in my district 
of Indiana: Richmond, Muncie, Conners- 
ville, New Castle, Winchester, Greens- 
burg, Union City, Shelbyville, and Rush- 
ville. Each advises that a survey of the 
coal supply in each city has been made, 
and the startling result is that the av- 
erage supply will only last from 2 to 3 
weeks. The present shut-down in the 
coal industry has gone on now for over 3 
weeks. From all it is possible to learn, a 
renewal of operation in the mines is no 
nearer than it was, and if the condition 
is permitted to continue only a few more 
days the matter of coal shortage will be 
more than acute. If a settlement is ar- 
rived at today and coal deliveries start 
rolling again over our railroads, there is 
no denying that our defense production 
will have suffered a serious delay, and the 
working people of our country will have 
lost much time valuable to them per- 
sonally and to the Nation at large based 
on the value of the result of their labors. 
Return to normal coal supply and normal 
operation of industry will incur a great 
loss in production and to labor by nat- 
ural process. I hope, sincerely, that even 
now a settlement has been reached and 
that the press wires and radio are soon 
carrying to the Nation the news that coal 
to generate power for national-defense 
production will start to move today. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my honest convic- 
tion that those in charge of this Nation’s 
industries going full blast in the produc- 
tion of sorely needed defense materials 
are rightfully alarmed over a delay which 
has now lasted 3 weeks, and that the 
workers in those industries are justly 
concerned over the prospects of a pend- 
ing lay-off which they realize will be dan- 
gerous even if it lasts only 3 minutes—not 
3 days nor 3 weeks. Labor, industry, and 
every other class of Americans have a 
right to demand that those charged with 
the responsibility of keeping the na- 
tional-defense program moving should 
immediately and effectively discharge 
those duties. Let us get going and keep 
going and iron out our difficulties while 
we work. [Applause.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I was interested in the remarks of my 
colleague the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Casey] about unemployment. 
I believe that is a serious situation. To- 
day, however, there is a group of com- 
munistic racketeers in this country who 
create unemployment, and who say to 
those who want to work, “You shall not 
work until you pay through the nose and 
in self-respect your tribute to us, the 
leaders, in the C. I. O., for our racket.” 

Those are the people who are saying 
today in this country, “You cannot 
work.” 

I do not see that it is consistent to talk 
about unemployment, particularly when 
neither Mr. Hillman, Madam Perkins, nor 
the administration, nor any of the mem- 
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bers of the N. L. R. B., have ever said to 
those people, “Who are you to tell the 
people of this country whether they shall 
or shall not work?” There has never 
been one word said to the C. I. O. to stop 
their racket, either by Mr. Hillman, Mad- 
am Perkins, or by the administration it- 
self. I am waiting; I am waiting every 
day for it. I do not believe employment 
will be helped or secured until such time 
as they give him that kind of word. 
LApplause.] 
[Here the gavel fell. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two requests: First, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp; and, second, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and include 
therein short newspaper clippings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requests of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
COMMUNIST ACTIVITY IN C. I. O. MARINE 

UNION 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in this morning’s Washington 
Post there appeared an Associated Press 
story from Camden, N. J. I quote: 

The C. I. O. Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America announced 
today the expulsion for communistic activi- 
ties of two officers of the shipyard workers’ 
union at the Maryland Drydock Co., of Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Mr. Speaker, I have condemned the 
communistic labor leaders in some of 
these C. I. O. unions who have been sabo- 
taging our defense program. At this 
time I want to congratulate this organi- 
zation for purging its membership of 
these communistic labor leaders. I com- 
mend this action and hope it will be 
emulated by other unions, I hope the 
rank and file of labor, which is patriotic, 
will take similar action and expel all such 
communistic racketeers from their or- 
ganizations. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a radio address delivered by my brother, 
J. Vincent Keogh, on the subject of the 
Brooklyn Public Library and its role in 
national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article from the Country Gentleman 
magazine. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr, Speaker, I would like 
to ask the Members of Congress how the 
members of the steel unions who have 
been granted a 10-cent increase in wages 
are going to get that increase if the 
miners refuse to mine coal so they can 
operate the steel plants of the country. 
It seems to me if labor in this country is 
interested in national defense and inter- 
ested in getting good wages for those who 
belong to their unions, they will get out 
and dig this coal, and we will start to dig 
here in Congress, and we will dig our- 
selves in and try to cut down on unneces- 
sary expenses in the operation of the 
regular functions of Government. You 
promised the country you would. You 
are not doing that now. Why? Weare 
increasing the regular functions of Gov- 
ernment and their costs at a time when 
we should preserve our Treasury so that 
we will have the money with which to pay 
as we go along for national defense. 
Where are you going to get the money? 
To do this you have got to get a new tax 
bill, one that will make the people think 
as they pay. That alone will save us 
from bankruptcy. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Corrre] that we may accept the an- 
nounced fact—and apparently it is a fact 
and I am sure it is authentic—that at 
last some of the labor unions have com- 
menced to get rid of those who are com- 
munistic. 

Unfortunately, some name calling has 
been done on the other side of the picture 
here. No less a character than our good 
friend, Martin Dies, got into the name- 
calling business and called people Com- 
munists who evidently were not. Think 
of having one’s name unjustly handed 
down to his grandchildren as having such 
charge placed against it in the records 
of Congress. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Just as soon as I finish 
this sentence I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

We have a man, a worthy and out- 
standing citizen of Alabama, who is a 
thirty-second-degree Mason, a steward in 
the Methodist Church for many years, a 
devout Christian man, Mr. William Mitch, 
of my home town, and Martin Dries de- 
nominated him as a Communist. Many 
men who are in sympathy with the activi- 
ties and work of the Dies committee have 
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cooled off because there has been too 
much of this sort of thing. Mr. Mitch is 
certainly no Communist nor a Communist 
sympathizer. If we can get the confi- 
dence and support of those who are trying 
to do something for labor, much more 
good will come out of it than can be 
accomplished by a lot of hot-headed name 
calling. [Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include brief excerpts from letters and 
editorials on the labor situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record by including a tele- 
gram I have received explaining the 
serlous effects of the coal strike insofar 
as New England is concerned, and also 
to include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a statement made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my cwn remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
short excerpt from a newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the Members of the 
House I may say that, after the consid- 
eration of Calendar Wednesday business 
to-morrow, there is no further business 
for the remainder of the week. On Mon- 
day next, if a rule comes out of the Rules 
Committee on the Vinson bill, that bill 
will be taken up. Of course, Monday is 
District Day and District business will be 
in order at that time, but if a rule on the 
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Vinson bill comes out, that measure will 
be taken up. 

If the bill now before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in con- 
nection with the requisitioning of seized 
vessels or vessels that are held because of 
sabotage efforts, comes out of the com- 
mittee, that will be in order next week. 
I am hopeful that an appropriation bill 
will be in order for next week. I make 
this brief statement so that Members 
may govern themselves accordingly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand the Committee on the Judiciary 
will have the call tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Will 
the gentleman tell us what bills that 
committee will bring up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know. I 
am sorry that I cannot advise the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I suggest 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] might inform us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would 
rather get his information from this side. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
we can conclude that, as far as Thursday 
and Friday are concerned, there will be 
no legislation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized for 
15 minutes, 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
intensity of the conflict in Europe makes 
activities of subversive agents sent to this 
country by Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Japan, and other nations allied or asso- 
ciated with them more dangerous day 
by day. These nations have always con- 
sidered propaganda as part of the legiti- 
mate weapons with which they have been 
waging war. Ours is the one and only 
country in the world which does not 
maintain an espionage system in other 
lands. But that does not prevent other 
nations from doing their fertile work of 
espionage and the like on our soil. 
Propaganda has been raised to the level 
of a science and the successes which the 
aggressor nations have been scoring 
against the democracies make them 
bolder day by day or almost hour by 
hour. The ability to cope with such a 
situation apparently does not reside with 
1 Committee on Un-American Activi- 

es. 

By reason of the fact that the Nazi 
regime has been able to extend its sway 
over a large number of countries in Eu- 
rope makes the situation even more dan- 
gerous. In each of these small countries, 
while the bulk of the population is thor- 
oughly democratic and hates dictators, 
yet large numbers of people in all walks 
of life have succumbed to the lure of 
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power and military regimentation, and 
have as a result become traitors to their 
own countries and subservient to the in- 
terests of nazi-ism. These men, like the 
Hachas and Quislings, are tools of the 
Nazi regime and the leaders of the 
Gestapo in their own lands. These same 
men have their counterparts in the 
United States. The Nazi regime is able 
to select from the conquered nations of 
Europe, men who will do its work in 
America. 

Our committee has never seen fit to 
look into the situation or examine any of 
these subversive agents of Germany who 
are not German-born and who are tech- 
nically members of conquered nations, I 
am sure that not even the surface has 
been scratched in ferreting out the ac- 
tivities of these aliens, and no member of 
the committee or its investigating per- 
sonnel has the ability, the knowledge, 
background, or interest to examine into 
this phase of subversive activities which 
is so detrimental to the welfare of the 
United States and the future of our 
democracy. 

At this time it is also important to ob- 
serve that Italy is no longer an inde- 
pendent country, and that there is no 
such thing as an Italian “Ovra,” although 
it may still call itself such. The “Ovra” 
is purely a branch of the Gestapo and 
operates under its management and con- 
trol. Germany has taken over the entire 
work of Fascist penetration which here- 
tofore was the work of the “Ovra.” The 
very fact that sabotage on Italian ships 
in our harbors became a definite program, 
as testified to by the men who were taken 
into custody by our Government a few 
weeks ago, proves beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the very method of ap- 
proach is the work of the Gestapo, and 
I am sure that if a further investigation 
is made of acts of sabotage in munitions 
factories and other undertakings for our 
national defense, the hand of the Gestapo 
will undoubtedly be discovered. It is also 
the Gestapo which is responsible for a 
renewed activity of the Nazi bunds 
throughout the country, and particularly 
on the western coast. This western coast 
becomes so much more important be- 
cause of recent events in Japan and the 
Russian-Japanese nonaggression treaty. 
You see the Axis Powers act as a unit and 
their common enemy, our democracy, is 
treated by direction and unde: the con- 
trol of the German Gestapo. 

In spite of all the criticism that was 
leveled against it, the German-American 
Bund has not ceased to function but on 
the contrary has increased its activities 
year by year and almost day by day, and 
is a greater menace to our people today 
than it was in 1934 when I first called 
attention of the committee to this deplor- 
able circumstance. The only thing that 
we accomplished thus far, if we can call 
it an accomplishment, is that the bund, 
apparently ashamed of its own name, is 
masquerading under the names of sing- 
ing societies, athletic clubs, sport organi- 
zations, and the like. 

You may recall that in the many years 
that I have been occupying the floor of 
this House and have been studying this 
problem I particularly felt that camps 
for the young would become the greatest 
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menace to the survival of our democracy. 
In 1934 the danger was great, in 1935 the 
danger was greater, and now in 1941 the 
danger is overwhelming. Many more 
youth organizations today swear alle- 
giance to Adolf Hitler, Benito Mussolini, 
Joseph Stalin, and other tyrants. Many 
more of these youth organizations for- 
sake the principles of Americanism and 
band themselves together to pay homage 
to a foreign dictator. Not only this, but 
these same youth camps and organiza- 
tions come back to our public institutions 
of learning and infect the student bodies 
of our schools with their pernicious 
poison. Furthermore, as this activity in- 
creases, Americans are being called to 
foreign countries to confer with officials 
who teach them the doctrines of fascism 
and communism at first hand. 

German spies are being stationed all 
over the United States and parades under 
all kinds of fictitious names are being 
conducted in the interest of nazi-ism, 
fascism, and communism. 

Our committee, in its study of the ques- 
tion, has evidently overlooked some of the 
very definite leads which were brought 
out in the public press or on the platform 
about some individuals, who, if properly 
questioned, could shed light on the real 
facts. Our committee, for instance, has 
failed to investigate the character of the 


-witnesses who have appeared before it, 


and who seemingly gave the committee 
information which in its very nature was 
misleading. I refer, for instance, to a 
man named Geoffredo Pantaleoni, who 
admittedly was a Fascist and who now 
claims to have a change of heart, and 
makes accusations against prominent cit- 
izens, charging them with fascism. A 
witness of this type gets himself publicity 
in the newspapers, has a statement 
broadcast throughout the country, de- 
grades character, and accomplishes by his 
appearance before the committee the 
very things which it would take a great 
deal of propaganda to bring before the 
public. As a result, reputations are 
ruined, Americans are besmirched, and 
the irresponsible witness before the com- 
mittee laughs up his sleeve, glorying in 
the fact that by the skillful use of our 
own agencies of government he was able 
to cause disruption and antagonism, the 
very thing which his master would con- 
Sider as a clever stroke of propaganda. 

This Geoffredo Pantaleoni whom I 
spoke about on the House floor recently, 
and which information is a matter of 
congressional record, made a statement 
in the New York press on April 18, 1941, 
in which he says he was a close friend of 
John F. Arena, the Chicago Italian-lan- 
guage newspaper editor who was recently 
killed. According to Lt. William Drury, 
of the Chicago police, it is found that 
Arena, the Italian editor, was an asso- 
ciate of Al Capone and his gangsters. 
The letter found by the Chicago police in 
his office desk proves conclusively that he 
had offered his services to Dr. Goebbels, 
the German Minister of Propaganda in 
Berlin, stating that he was willing and 
able to act in this country as a secret 
agent and spy for them, in which he 
would aid in establishing a dictatorship 
in the United States, 
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There are other individuals of this ilk 
. who may be mentioned at this time. 
There is, for instance, a gentleman 
named Girolamo Valenti, the editor of a 
2 by 4 newspaper, a publication which 
boasts on its front page that it stands 
for liberty and democracy and against 
fascism, dictators, and the “fifth col- 
umn.” This gentleman has made some 
broad statements without substantia- 
tion. In fact, he went to the trouble of 
writing me a letter about it, to which 
letter I replied and suggested that he be 
good enough to furnish me with details 
of his charges. Instead of receiving a 
reply to my letter, I received his news- 
paper, in which there is an alleged an- 
swer offering to prove the charges before 
any investigating committee or tribu- 
nal. Thereafter, in the issue of his 
newspaper of April 19, he attempts to 
give some facts, but the alleged facts 
as therein given are purely a babbling 
collection of generalities. This is the 
very same gentleman whom I subpenaed 
in 1934 and whose testimony is now a 
matter of official record. The testimony 
then given was, of course, barren of all 
facts, purely hearsay, and of no value. 

If we were to go a little further into 
the examination of Mr. Valenti’s back- 
ground, we will discover that this gentle- 
man himself is a Communist and has 
furthered the cause of communism in 
this country. 

This is the record of Girolamo Valenti, 
the Communist provocator: Valenti was 
born April 16, 1892, at Vaiguarners, Italy. 
His father was the owner of a sulfur 
mine. He attended elementary school at 
Valguarnera and high school and college 
at Catania, Italy. Valenti came to the 
United States in 1911. He wasted no 
time in his activities of organizing a left- 
wing Italian Socialist Federation in New 
York City—1913 he assisted in organizing 
left-wing labor unions; 1917-19 he was 
editor of the left-wing Socialist publica- 
tion Avanti; 1919 he edited the La Folla; 
1921 he edited La Parola del Popolo; 
1923-30 Valenti participated in a number 
of left-wing strikes in New York City. 

He was the author of the book Debs, a 
Political Prisoner, 1920; also a book of 
Third International, in 1920, and the 
Italian Socialist Labor Book in the years 
1923-24. 

In 1924 after the death of Giacomo 
Mattiotti, a Socialist deputy in Italy, 
Mr. Valenti started a public subscription 
in 1925 in his paper II Nuovo Mondo in 
the United States. The collection 
totaled about $40,000 for the erection of 
a monument to Mattiotti’s memory. Up 
to this date no monument has been 
erected, and no one knows what has be- 
come of the money that was given by the 
working men and women, including many 
humble families in this country. This 
is the type and character of the man who 
has been criticizing me. For his in- 
formation, as well as for the informa- 
tion of the readers of his newspaper 
whom he has been feeding with the at- 
tacks on me, I want to make my stand 
very clear. I am against any individual, 
newspaper, or organization that seeks 
to spread fascism, nazi-ism, or com- 
munism in the United States. I have 
always opposed such movements, as my 
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record in denouncing them again and 
again on the floor of the House will 
clearly show, and will continue to do so. 

I cannot control the governments of 
other countries that may choose to es- 
tablish Fascist governments in their own 
countries, but I will fight any groups or 
individuals who will try to import this 
type of government into our country. 

In 1930, at the Communist Interna- 
tional Anti-Fascist Congress in Berlin of 
250 representatives of left-wing groups 
of some 20 countries, Valenti was present 
at this Congress. Henri Barbusse, French 
Communist writer, was elected president. 

In 1930, Valenti was a member of the 
committee for the support of Il Nuovo 
Mondo, the campaign publication issued 
in behalf of Sacco-Vanzetti. This pub- 
lication was financed by the Communist 
Garland Fund (American Fund for Pub- 
lic Service). On this committee was 
Louis F. Budenz, noted editor of Midwest 
Communist daily. 

Valenti has been a member of the In- 
ternational Committe for Political Pris- 
oners, a Communist group. Valenti in 
1937 was a registered Communist member 
of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy and acted as official at its 
convention. 

So we find that these gentlemen, 
Pantaleoni and Valenti, were close as- 
sociates of Italian editor Arena, of Chi- 
cago, recently murdered. I am using 
them as examples only; they do not stand 
alone. They have given false and untrue 
statements to Government agencies so as 
to further their own respective interests, 
the one fascism and the other commu- 
nism. Our committee, on the other 
hand, is so gullible that it accepts testi- 
mony of Fascists and Communists at face 
value without examining into the back- 
ground of individuals who are giving 
such testimony. 

Let us, as Members of this House, re- 
solve that it is our duty to establish 
facts, and in order to obtain a true pic- 
ture of real conditions, let us not accept 
the testimony of any witness unless we 
have first satisfied ourselves that the 
witness is trustworthy. Every witness 
before our committee should be investi- 
gated and checked up as to his back- 
ground and credibility before he is al- 
lowed to take the witness stand and poi- 
son the air by accusations which he can- 
not substantiate. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty to con- 
tinue to call the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country to the serious 
problem of subversive activities within 
these United States. In the last World 
War I do not think we were prepared to 
cope with the situation, because we had 
not given the matter much attention. 
We blindly went into many conflicts 
without knowing who were the enemies 
within. Thank God, in this era and for 
a number of years we have watched our 
way by going into this situation and by 
checking on certain individuals in the 
country who are trying to undermine our 
Government in one form or another. 
Much has been said on the floor by many 
of my distinguished colleagues about the 
question of un-American activities. 
Much has been preached on the radio, 
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and in the newspapers, and from a gen- 
eral summary of all of the speeches and 
preachings made, we have confined our- 
selves to the question of communism. 
Believe me, my friends, when I say that 
I join everyone in that condemnation of 
communism, but with all our condemna- 
tion of communism, we have not before 
this Congress a solitary plan or pro- 
gram to eradicate the so-called evils of 
communism. We have heard much talk 
about it, both by the committees inves- 
tigating communism and by other groups 
in the country, but gentlemen, we should 
remember that while we are condemning 
communism, and rightfully so, yet we 
have done very little investigating, 
rather none, of fascism in this country. 
I think there are just as many saboteurs 
and spies who seek to destroy our democ- 
racy through fascism as there are those 
who try to do it through communism. 
As I have said on this floor many times, 
they are too closely related, and while 
we are doing a fairly good job in con- 
demning one group of “isms,” it is my best 
judgment that the committees of this 
Congress have not thoroughly gone into 
the matter of fascism. 

In my investigation of un-American 
activities, I can safely say that we ought 
to watch fascism on the part of those 
who are seeking to advocate fascism in 
this country just as much as we should 
watch communism, because it is just as 
dangerous. While distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress are charging commu- 
nism, on the part of certain unions, there 
are silent groups in this country who 
may be labeled fascistic, who are just 
using this method of attacking trade 
unions to destroy our democracy and to 
serve the dictators of the other side. 
There is no question about that. In 3 
years now we have not received one single 
Piece of legislation, either on communism 
or fascism, by which we could do some- 
thing to destroy the evils that we all claim 
do exist, and I admit they exist. There 
are just as many spies and saboteurs 
who represent Fascist governments in 
this country, in our labor defense, in our 
Army and in our Navy and in all walks 
of life as there are “reds” who are seeking 
to retard the program of national de- 
fense. We are blaming too much on the 
“reds” and at the same time overlooking a 
very serious situation that now exists. 
It has been called to my attention, that 
& group of sympathizers with the Axis 
Powers are now in the employ of cer- 
tain branches of the defense program, 
where they are trying to sabotage the 
work of our Government in one way or 
another. 

I think it is the duty of every Member 
of this House to call upon such investi- 
gating committees as we have to bring in 
some legislation, so that we can consider 
it and amend the law to such a point 
that we may be safe in this country from 
all of these “isms.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Gladly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Have you introduced 
a bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Have I introduced 
a bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Les. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. I did not think it 
was my function to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You have been talk- 
ing about too many speeches and not 
enough action. Suppose you write a bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I want to say to my 
good friend from Michigan—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not saying that 
in a critical way. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I hope not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When I kick about 
something I draw a bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I introduced a bill, 
but I venture to tell you that I will have 
a hard time with any bill that I introduce 
in this Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That may be true. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have demonstrated 
that by a number of pieces of legislation 
I have presented which I believed were 
for the benefit of this country and which 
are still being held up in the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have a dozen of 
them, but that does not stop me putting 
them in. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What is the use of 
my doing it? I call upon the Congress 
now to call upon the responsible commit- 
tee that has received authority to do it 
to bring out some legislation to this 
Congress. I am sure that if they will 
submit any sound program we will be 
glad to support it as national defense. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But do you think we 
can excuse ourselves if some committee 
refuses to act? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, my dear col- 
league, for 2 years I have been seeking in 
vain to get power for the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
to go into the question of dual nation- 
ality of people who hold certificates of 
citizenship to which they are not entitled. 
That has been tied up in the Rules Com- 
mittee for almost 2 long years. My plan 
was very simple. There are men parad- 
ing around this country as citizens that 
have no right to hold that certificate. 
The committee was in a position to ex- 
pose that condition and then would 
probably have made recommendation for 
the cancelation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of those certificates. However, we 
could not get our resolution—that might 
have called for a small appropriation to 
the committee—to enable them to exam- 
ine certain witnesses under oath and 
properly lay the foundation for the nec- 
essary remedies. Now, who was responsi- 
ble for that? We have had other similar 
requests that we could not get anywhere 
with. So you ask me now to present a 
program as an individual Member of 
this House, with one vote, where a com- 
mittee which was empowered with al- 
most a half a million dollars and which 
has made a study for almost 3 years, has 
not made any recommendations. You 
want me to submit a program. The gen- 
tleman knows that is not a fair request. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Now, the gentleman 
has great influence with the Secretary of 
Labor, Madam Perkins. Can she not 
help you? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, the gentleman 
is trying to be a little bit funny. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no, no; not at all. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have nothing to do 
with Madam Perkins. I have not seen 
Madam Perkins in years. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. But I have heard you 
speak of her several times on the floor. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I spoke in her be- 
half, because there were some abuses, 
perhaps by yourself and others, on this 
floor, and unjustly so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I suppose she would 
reciprocate. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not need Mad- 
am Perkins. I want you and all of you 
Members of this Congress to support my 
plan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have not said that 
I would not support it. I have not seen 
it 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
fuse to yield further. 

However, I am thankful to this Con- 
gress for having appropriated at least a 
little more money than you have in years 
past to the Department of Justice. I 
think that is where the solution of this 
problem will have to come from. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman says 
he is thankful for Congress having ap- 
propriated a little more money than in 
the past for the Department of Justice. 
Does the gentleman realize how much 
money has been appropriated? Does he 
know that we have more than doubled 
the appropriation for the Bureau of In- 
vestigation and gave them every dollar 
they have asked for—which I say was a 
wise move, but it was a lot more money; 
not a little more money? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I appreciate that. 
I think it was the right thing to do. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Certainly it was the 
right thing to do, but the gentleman said 
we had given them “a little more money.” 
That is a misleading statement, because 
the regular appropriation for the F. B. I. 
for this fiscal year was $7,600,000, and 
the Congress increased this $8,750,000, or 
a total of $16,350,000. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Well, I think there 
is no finer administrator than J. Edgar 
Hoover, and there is no finer class of men 
than those under his jurisdiction. I think 
they are the last word in investigation, 
and they are the last word in trying to 
save this country from subversive groups 
to whom I have referred a number of 
times. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I fully agree with the 
gentleman, but I want the Record to 
show Congress has been very liberal and 
there was not one vote against this large 
increase. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Unfortunately, the 
Department of Justice has no power of 
subpena and, most unfortunately, the 
committees of this Congress which are 
charged with the investigation of un- 
American activities have not cooperated 
a hundred percent. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman 
should draw a comparison, however, 
showing one is an investigating commit- 
tee of the Congress of the United States, 
and the other is an enforcement organ- 
ization set up by the Congress of the 
United States in an executive depart- 
ment. I agree with what the gentleman 
said about the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and its efficient work. There is 
no dispute about that. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Iam glad you agree 
with me. As I said before, if you have 
increased the appropriation you have 
done a good thing for this country. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We have not only in- 
creased it; we have more than doubled 
the appropriation. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I am just trying to 
advise the Congress and was hoping to 
advise the Dies committee and call its 
attention to certain matters they have 
failed to recognize, that the “reds” are 
not all to blame for un-American activi- 
ties; that there are other groups—Fascist 
groups—in this country, domestic as well 
as foreign, that ought to be investigated, 
and that have not been investigated. 
Applause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KRAMER]. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Patents may sit today and tomorrow 
during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
aut to insert a speech I made the other 

ay. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GirrorD], who is now entitled to recog- 
nition, would yield me just 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have no objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia asks unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESS AND THE STRIKES 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, concerning 
all this effort to cover up and to stifle 
legislation dealing with gangsters in la- 
bor, I want to say just this: That men 
should falter when it comes to dealing 
with the saboteur and the traitor is 
enough to awaken the dead. It almost 
provokes me to call upon the great Wash- 
ington to step from the gilded frame that 
hangs to the Speaker’s back and behold 
what is happening to this land of the 
free and home of the brave which he and 
his soldiers fought to establish. I am 
tempted to call upon the Speaker to furl 
that flag that hangs above his head and 
keep it furled until there is made mani- 
fest here a determination to defend it. 

My God, my countrymen. What has 
become of the spirit that animated the 
great who have gone before? Have we 
been reduced to the level of the cattle of 
the field? Have we become numb, dumb, 
and done? If in this hour of the Na- 
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tion’s peril we fail the young soldier of 
the Republic, if we fail the mothers and 
fathers who have given flesh of their 
flesh and bone of their bone to fight for 
their country, then an aroused public 
sentiment should lash every one of us out 
of public office. 

Mr. Speaker, if we in this time of the 
Nation’s distress lie down like a house of 
timid curs, then may God have mercy 
upon our cowardly souls, for we shall 
have betrayed our country. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S FISCAL PROBLEM 


Mr. GIFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Georgia for his con- 
tribution, but I thank him more than I 
can tell for his contribution of yesterday. 
Writers of history in days to come will 
refer to that discourse. I noticed the 
pain on the faces of his colleagues on my 
right when he was delivering that mes- 
sage and realized that it might possibly 
do some good. 

Blessed are those who expect nothing, 
for verily they will not be disappointed. 
I expect nothing particular will come of 
the remarks I make, being on the minor- 
ity side, and having been called so many 
times one of the Jeremiahs of the House. 
My comfort is that Jeremiah was right. 
I have taken 30 minutes, and, as usual, 
after some 5 minutes I shall gladly yield 
all the time to the House that the Mem- 
bers who may see fit to do so may chal- 
lenge my statements. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, before 
the gentleman starts, will he yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not believe the 
gentleman need be discouraged over the 
result of his efforts. As the gentleman 
stated, on yesterday the gentleman from 
Georgia and also the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] both made very, 
very good Republican speeches. But 
nothing will come of it. They took the 
New Deal down the stretch and back 
again, but they will not do anything 
about it. No one is going to follow the 
advice of the gentlemen. 

Mr. GIFFORD. My topic will be 
somewhat along the line that more and 
more people are beginning to doubt that 
the more the country owes the more 
prosperous it will be. Congress seems to 
have been successfully etherized and we 
will apparently not have regained con- 
sciousness until some more blanket au- 
thority shall be demanded by the Presi- 
dent. He has succeeded in gathering in 
the Executive Department so much of 
legislative power that I expect that he 
will not need more money or additional 
authority for some time to come, 

I interrupted the gentleman from 
Georgia yesterday to remark, “We do not 
see democracy working; we see democ- 
racy being worked.” The Democratic 
Party has drifted far from its ancient 
moorings. It still celebrates birthdays of 
its old heroes—but to what end? Jack- 
son Day dinners at $100 apiece, simply to 
get all the “jack” possible out of Jackson. 
Nothing else. Jefferson is seldom quoted 
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in these latter days. Defense measures 
and foreign affairs seemingly occupy the 
full attention of the administration, 
which has administered an anesthetic to 
Congress lest we meddle even with our 
domestic affairs. 

However, this is the critical moment to 
do those things necessary to restore and 
strengthen the public faith in the Na- 
tion’s credit. It is a little heartening—is 
it not? to know that there will soon be a 
tax bill which will restore a little confi- 
dence to those investors who fear that the 
Nation is already lost in a vortex of debt. 
Never before has the Congress found the 
public more ready to accept higher taxes 
cheerfully. They know it is now neces- 
sary. However, some suggestions from 
those high in authority are rather fright- 
ening to me. 

Secretary Morgenthau says that the 
simplest and easiest way would be to raise 
all present taxes by one-third. How 
comforting to that citizen in the 76-per- 
cent bracket to learn he will pay 102 
percent. Wonderful reasoning, is it not? 
When that word goes out I think many 
will say, “I will keep my money in the 
bank as long as such a large percent is 
to go in the kitty.“ However, these tax- 
payers in the 76-percent bracket will 
probably not be touched by the new tax 
bill. Their present tax is highway rob- 
bery already. We heard the appeal from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, in the movies lately. He said 
that the United States credit is now as 
always the best in the world. 

May I leave my argument for a 
moment? 

Mr. Speaker, max I say to my colleagues 
that I know hew restless they are. They 
do not wish to listen to comments, Cer- 
tainly, I have as much attention as other 
speakers and I should not complain. 
The anesthetic has done its work. 

I was speaking of what Secretary Mor- 
genthau said to the people of this country 
through the medium of the movies, 
“Buy a share of the United States.” 
But when you buy a share of the United 
States you know full well that you are 
buying a share of the United States debt, 
not a share of United States assets. We 
saw the picture of the enormous sheet of 
stamps and the bonds of small denomina- 
tions being printed to be offered to the 
general public. Slogans of doubtful 
value will soon be on the air. I read one 
the other day—did you read it? - buy 
baby bonds for baby.” Little tootsie 
should grow up in the national debt. 

Will those making an appeal for the 
purchase of these bonds now spend less 
for nondefense purposes? I saw an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing assuring us that those former meth- 
ods of appeal would not be adopted. 
Only a very polite invitation to buy will 
be given, without any special ballyhoo. 
They do not wish to stir up the public, 
lest it start to ask questions. 

Are we to give up anything? No, says 
the handsome, bronzed McNutt. In that 
manner did the newspapers describe and 
quote him very recently. Speaking un- 
doubtedly for the administration, he 
stated, in effect: No; it is not necessary 
for us to give up any of our social gains. 
Labor will not be hampered in the slight- 
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est,” and he proceeded to ridicule these 
strikes as important or dangerous. 

Again the handsome, bronzed McNutt, 
whom I suppose the ladies, because of his 
attractive personality, will be more easily 
persuaded than will the men to believe 
and to follow. Let us beware of these 
personalities who so take possession of 
one’s reason. Indeed, let us beware of 
the Pied Piper who already has capti- 
vated by his spending sprees and led us 
to the very brink of national bankruptcy. 

Will the appointment of Harry Hop- 
kins bring confidence to these people 
who are asked to invest in United States 
securities? He scattered billions like 
chaff to the winds, with little reference 
to need. All wealthy communities have 
had their full and complete share, and 
even more, since they could meet the 
bond conditions, while poor communities 
could not make the required contribu- 
tions. But he said, “Spend and spend, 
and we will elect and elect.” He also 
said, “Tax and tax.” But to him “elect 
and elect” was more important. There 
were W. P. A. votes, even if only a few, in 
every wealthy community, and those 
votes had to be garnered. Will the ap- 
pointment of Hopkins lend confidence to 
our people when it comes at a moment 
when the national credit hangs in the 
balance? Such an appointment as this 
is no ray of sunshine to me. 

And how careless the President is in 
his statements. Would not you Demo- 
crats give anything if he could withdraw 
this statement: “What of our national 
debt? Do we not owe it to ourselves?” 
Then there is his later reference to the 
“silly dollar sign.” Does that not send 
the shivers up and down your backs when 
you contemplate the national debt? 
Suppose you have eight brothers. One 
has money and he lends to the other 
seven and loses it all. That is all right. 
You see it is all in the family. Will you 
accept even this as comforting? But 
this large family of 130,000,000 people of 
the United States may look at this as 
something quite different. We all know 
that this administration has 4 long years 
to go, and we look to the future with 
confidence far from unshaken. 

Am I trying to sell America short? 
Oh, no. It is a marvelous country. All 
its tangible assets will be left. I am only 
suggesting that those who have must 
part with what they have, but other 
people will have the tangible assets, of 
course. The country will recover. 

Will the President reassure his people 
that he has changed? He easily changes. 
Can we now believe Dorothy Thompson 
may be right? What a change she sees 
in him. After harassing him for 7 or 
8 years, now she declares that she sees 
a new President. There is a little hope in 
my own heart that he may indeed turn 
and go the other way. He has done it 
before. We need only hark back 6 
months after he took office, when he 
turned and went in absolutely the op- 
posite direction. He did so many things 
which he promised he would not do. 

If it were not for the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln ringing in my memory I 
could never forgive him, and I suppose 
this must apply to all of us. It is stated 
that Abraham Lincoln said—I quote from 
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the historian’s book called The Age of 
Hate—that— 

If I found a solemn promise that I had 
made to the people that had finally proven 
itself to me that it was harmful to the 
people, I would break that promise. 


I think a promise would be broken by 
Abraham Lincoln only under great 
stress of circumstance. His promises 
would not have been constantly broken, 
and he would not “have been blown 
around by every wind of doctrine.” 

I hope Dorothy Thompson is right. I 
had been getting rather tired of read- 
ing her articles. But I will have to 
follow her more closely to see if she can 
continue to maintain this viewpoint. 

This President of ours has fed fat his 
grudges against business. Now, these 
business and industrial leaders are the 
men on whom he has to depend to meet 
the national emergency. 

In order to induce the public to buy 
this huge amount of bonds we must 
cheerfully endure greatly increased taxa- 
tion to maintain the Nation’s credit. 
Confidence is the first thing to be re- 
stored. Up to this moment there has 
been no indication whatever that there 
is to be any cessation of spending. The 
gentleman who just preceded me, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Casgey]—and he placed his speech in 
the Recorp on yesterday—says that 
W. P. A. must not be curbed. Your 
Committee on Appropriations during the 
entire session to date has seen “gun- 
powder,” even in all nondefense appro- 
priations. Everything is tied to defense, 
and except for W. P. A. no nondefense 
appropriations have been curtailed, and 
now we know that in the end these will 
not be curtailed. 

The last 7 years we have had sledge- 
hammer blows of taxation. Sledge- 
hammer blows have been inflicted upon 
business by bureaucratic control. All 
this is in contrast with a willingness to 
grant to labor all its demands in full. 
Certainly, these things do not make for 
confidence, rather do they inspire doubt 
and fear. 

We granted the President enormous 
powers in the emergency crisis. He has 
not consented to give them up; and, be- 
cause of the large, though dwindling, ma- 
jorities he has received in election, we 
have not dared to take away from him a 
single one of those powers. It is very evi- 
dent that once clothed with power he 
Wen not give it up. It must be taken from 

m. 

But confidence will not be restored as 
long as the sword of Damocies hangs over 
the head of the monetary situation. On 
December 30, 1949, to my utter amaze- 
ment and perhaps to yours, the Federal 
Reserve Board—whose members this 
President appointed and who were po- 
litical appointments, always within his 
control—this Board, buttressed by the 
entire Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve, united unanimously in recom- 
mending to this Congress the taking away 
of those powers. Up to this moment not 
a sign of activity by the banking commit- 
tees of either branch of Congress has 
been shown. Why? They are awaiting a 
nod from that dictator President of ours. 
How did he get such control over this 
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Congress? Should we not now move and 
move quickly to put into effect such per- 
suasive recommendations? 

Are we still under the impression that 
public opinion and that the populace 
trusts only the President? How foolish 
we are if we think that. Twenty-two mil- 
lion people and the solid South do not 
blindly follow him. Most southerners 
voted for him merely because they are 
Democrats, but they are not with him. 
No, most of them agree with the speech 
made yesterday by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. Most of them like to 
have us speak for them. They are not 
with Roosevelt and the New Deal policies, 
but they are not with the Republican 
Party either. They never will be, prob- 
ably. They saw nothing to be gained by 
joining the Republican Party so they 
simply voted Democratic, that is all. 

What are those recommendations of 
the Federal Reserve Board, to which we 
have paid not the slightest attention? 
The power to devalue gold expires this 
June. They say, Do not renew it.” They 
recommend that no more paper money 
should be issued against silver, bought 
from foreigners. That there should be no 
more money issued against the seignior- 
age of silver, which is the difference be- 
tween the bullion and the minted coin 
value. Bullion valued at thirty-odd cents 
an ounce and coined at $1.29. Black 
magic. 

They also suggested the repeal of the 
power to print $3,000,000,000, which, if 
taken advantage of, would send the shiv- 
ers down the spine of any monetary au- 
thority and those who are watchful of 
the beginnings of that operation. 

They recommend an increase in the 
legal reserves to any required or neces- 
sary amount to prevent possible infla- 
tion, and, lastly, that a stop be put to 
selling bonds to commercial banks. How 
often I have taken the floor on that sub- 
ject. We are now told that the baby 
bonds cannot be transferred. They will 
have to be canceled over by the Treasury 
if sold or redeemed. The Treasury is be- 
ginning to see the light, because if these 
bonds could be transferred they would 
get into the banks, and then the banks 
could issue money against them. Sale to 
commercial banks is a highly dangerous 
proceeding, but it has been allowed to go 
along so long that now more than $47,- 
000,000,000 of money is available for in- 
flationary spending unless it is curbed. 

Why do we sit here dumb? Because 
Secretary Morgenthau, supported, I am 
sorry to say, by Administrator Jesse 
Jones, has replied to those recommenda- 
tions, “phooey.” Morgenthau must sell 
bonds. He scents the danger of inflation. 
He wants plenty of money available for 
his purposes. He wants the banks to 
have plenty of money to buy the bonds if 
he cannot sell them to his public. 

The President does not want to give up 
these powers. Is he clothed with greater 
monetary authority and knowledge than 
the Federal Reserve Board of experts se- 
lected by himself? When it comes to a 
point that he will not take the unani- 
mous advice of a board like that, he is 
assuming to himself an omniscience 
which I hesitate to think any man would 
dare assume. 
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I am talking a little today about the 
Nation’s credit, and I want to say to you 
that we should restore confidence to that 
public which is asked to invest its sav- 
ings. Public opinion is only what you 
think other people are thinking. Public 
opinion will be moved by what we do and 
by our statement of intentions. You are 
the leader of public opinion in your dis- 
trict and you are not to sit idly by until 
your President or any other pied piper 
makes your public believe something 
they ought not believe. We cannot as- 
sure ourselves by saying, “My public 
wants it, and therefore I will vote for it.” 

The truth about these financial mat- 
ters is greatly stretched. The truth 
hurts, and so would you if you were 
stretched so much. 

I am sorry that my friend the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] and my 
friend the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Vooruts] are not here this after- 
noon. One of them said he certainly 
would be here. Beware of these money 
doctors, these sincere but misguided col- 
leagues, who are advocating printed 
money. More “black magic.” 

We are all very much appreciative of 
our friend the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Voornts]. He is greatly over- 
worked. He is very thoughtful and con- 
scientious. As no other man, he wants 
to find a way out; but let him beware 
that he does not fall a victim to highly 
dangerous theories. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Les. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like the gen- 
tleman to yield for just one question now, 
although I have a lot of questions in my 
mind. Before the gentleman leaves the 
point which he has been discussing, I 
wonder if he would give me his explana- 
tion, also for the benefit of the House, of 
this brief phrase from the Constitution 
of the United States, in article I, section 
8, clause 5, I believe: 


Congress shall have power to coin money 
and régulate the value thereof. 


If the gentleman would elaborate on 
that for our benefit, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman can 
read his Constitution. He was a school- 
master once himself, and he under- 
stands it perfectly. I do not need to 
assist him, Iam sure. The Congress does 
have that power under the Constitution, 
and I wish the Congress would take it 
back again. We gave it away. I think 
that answer is plain. Of course, it has 
the power under the Constitution. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I may add a word, 
I wish the gentleman had expounded that 
constitutional provision. I agree with the 
gentleman perfectly in his last statement 
that the Congress has the power and the 
Congress ought to exercise it. That 
power is now largely in private hands. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But shall we print 
money without interest and distribute it? 
How dangerous. Should we follow the 
Voorhis plan? Listen. His bill provides 
that when peace returns there would ob- 
viously remain a great unexpended bal- 
ance of this new money which has been 
printed, and look what he would do with 
it: His bill provides “that this be paid 
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pro rata to all citizens 21 years of age or 
over.” 

Now, my friend once advocated the 
“Townsend plan and I presume he still ad- 
vocates liberal pension schemes, willing 
to pledge his Nation’s credit, and willing 
to print money without stint to accom- 
plish all this. He wants to get control of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, which is even 
now fully politically controlled, 

I read his arguments. I save them. 
The gentleman from California, JERRY 
Voornuis, is the most dangerous man 
and the most lovable man in this Con- 
gress. I hope he has not won you over, 
sir. If he has, I will throw up my hands 
almost in horror, because I cannot believe 
that you would dare embark your Nation 
upon a road like that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think well of him. 

Mr. GIFFORD. So do I. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I always yield to the 
gentleman. I have been waiting and I 
have been inviting interruptions. 

Mr, O’CONNOR. The gentleman has 
been pointing at me a lot. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I must point to 
somebody. So few will interrupt me. I 
do not know why. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There are many of 
us on this side of the aisle who feel like 
following the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts at times. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Following me to a 
banquet, only. {Laughter.] 

Mr. O' CON NOR. And I am one of 
them, but sometimes the gentleman goes 
into fields where we cannot find him. 
The gentleman is talking about the con- 
stitutional provision giving the Congress 
the right to coin money and fix its value. 

Mr. GIFFORD. What is the Consti- 
tution between friends like the gentleman 
from Arizona and himself? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Constitution 
means much to me and between me and 
any friend. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It may not mean 
much between some gentlemen, I assume, 
but what I am getting at is this. I would 
like to have the gentleman go on record 
here as to whether or not he would favor 
the Congress taking back that power and 
the Congress, through the proper agency, 
issuing money and regulating its value. 
Would the gentleman favor that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want Congress to 
take back the power. I would not have 
the President appoint the Board. He 
would not be even satisfied with his own 
Eccles, who went along with him for 8 or 
10 years, and who said that we could 
safely extend the debt to $40,000,000,000 
but that we should balance the Budget 
once in every 10 years. But now when 
Mr. Eccles, that servant who yielded to 
him on every point, says that we have 
reached the danger point and that we 
should take back these powers, the Presi- 
dent turns his back on him. 

Mr. O’CONNOR.* Then, as I under- 
stand the gentleman, he is in favor of 
the Constitution at times, and at other 
times he is not; depending upon who is 
President. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want the powers 
taken back to the Congress. I think I 
can trust the Congress, but am not too 
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sure of its ability to withstand pressure 
from the present Executive. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. You only want to 
take it back when you have the right 
kind of President in power. The gentle- 
man and I cannot fix the value. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We are only 2 of its 
435 who can. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
represents a part of the industrial sec- 
tion of the country, and I would like to 
get his views on this thought that has 
been running through my mind. We are 
having considerable increases in hourly 
wages in our industrial centers particu- 
larly those places that are blessed or 
cursed with defense work, whichever way 
you want to apply it. I gather from 
what I picked up here on the Hill that 
very heavy tax burdens are first to be 
assessed against those wages which are 
being received by the industrial workers, 
something like 49,000,000 of them at the 
present time, and that following that 
they will be coerced or subjected to very 
heavy subscriptions for the purchase of 
Government securities in order to help 
advance the defense program. Has the 
gentleman’s survey carried him far 
enough into this particular field so that 
he could give us an idea of what per- 
centage or what total wages of the indus- 
trial workers in the gentleman’s district 
are likely to be lifted out of their pockets 
through the application of additional 
taxes and the enforced purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities? 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; but it is said that 
4 percent is to be raised to 8 percent, and 
people with an income of from $4,000 up 
to $25,000 will be much more heavily 
taxed than at present. I don’t know 
that the President would sign such a 
bill, because he says only those that have 
ability to pay should pay. My time is 
exhausted, but before I yield I want to 
thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reep] for placing in the RECORD 
an historical outline of the happenings 
of the last 8 years and the probabilities 
of taxation. It is a remarkable state- 
ment and it must have taken much re- 
search and time. I had expected to re- 
fer to it at length, and expected to put 
into the Recor and I may at some future 
time give a summarization of some of its 
statements. : 

I want also to thank the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr, SHAFER] for putting 
into the Record the statement of James 
Truslow Adams. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] has stated 
on the floor mcre than once, the word 
“thrift” has not been in the vocabulary 
of the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. COPELAND] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 3 


ARBOR DAY 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 


seldom that it falls to the lot of a new 
Member to address the House on a sub- 
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ject that can bring only pleasant 
thoughts and memories to all who may be 
listening, and today it is my very pleas- 
ant duty to bring to you a memorial—a 
message in memory of a man who will 
live always in our histories and in our 
hearts—J. Sterling Morton, founder of 
Arbor Day. 

It was on the 4th of January, 1872, at 
a meeting in Lincoln of the State Board 
of Agriculture that he introduced the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That Wednesday, the 10th day 
of April, 1872, be and the same is hereby 
especially set apart and consecrated for tree 
planting in the State of Nebraska and the 
State board of agriculture hereby name it 
Arbor Day; and to urge upon the people of 
the State the vital importance of tree plant- 
ing, hereby offer a special premium of $100 
to the county agricultural society of that 
county in Nebraska which shall upon that 
day plant properly the largest number of 
trees; and a farm library of $25 worth of 
books to that person who on that day shall 
plant properly in Nebraska the greatest num- 
ber of trees. 


At the close of the debate, it was unan- 
imously determined to call the new-born 
anniversary Arbor Day. On the day 
named by the resolution over 1,000,000 
trees were planted in Nebraska and, 
without doubt, an equal number the fol- 
lowing year. Governor Furnas issued 
the first proclamation March 1, 1874, 
calling for the observance of Arbor Day 
and, in 1884, the legislature made the 
22d day of April, Mr. Morton’s birthday, 
a legal holiday to be known as Arbor 
Day. His name is known in connection 
with Arbor Day the civilized world over. 
It has led up to the study of tree planting 
as a practical, economical necessity and 
the higher work of educating the people 
in the love of the beautiful in nature 
on a scale and to an extent that could 
never have been achieved without it. 
The observance of Arbor Day has broad- 
ened the scope with increasing interest 
of the wise use of our national resources. 
Conservation groups, women’s clubs, 
sportsmen’s organizations, farmers, and 
civic groups, as well as schools, now take 
part in its observance. 

Instead of being limited to a short pro- 
gram in a day’s activity, the Arbor Day 
festival may, as in California, usher in a 
whole week of programs devoted to con- 
servation of forests, soils, fish, wildlife, 
parks, and recreation areas, flre-preven- 
tion activities, and other phases of re- 
source use and management. In some 
places, as in one Wisconsin county, the 
Arbor Day celebration may be planned to 
mark the beginning of a forest-planting 
program that lasts through the entire 
season. It may be devoted, as was re- 
cently the case in an Iowa county, to 
local demonsirations of tree planting for 
soil-conservation purposes. In other 
communities, as in some New England 
towns, the day may be devoted to forest 
plantings on town or community forests, 
In still other localities, the tree-plant- 
ing activities of the C. C. C. have in re- 
cent years served as the central theme 
around which the Arbor Day celebration 
has centered. 

Of necessity, the time of observance 
of Arbor Day varies in different States 
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and countries, being determined by cli- 
matic conditions. In general, the date is 
early in the year in the South and is set 
further along toward summer in the more 
northern States. 

Thirty-eight of the States and Puerto 
Rico have also enacted laws for the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day. In other States 
such a day is observed by proclamation 
of the Governor, authorization of the 
superintendent of education, or by other 
action. 

Arbor Day, having been celebrated for 
70 years, is now firmly entrenched in the 
traditions of our country. It has its 
place in our history and the spirit of the 
day is unique in that it is always looking 
forward. It is directing us to a goal that 
will be reached in the future. It is cele- 
brating not what we have done, but what 
we hope and determine to do now, and in 
the days to come. It appeals to the spirit 
of youth and to all that is generous and 
forward-looking in men of every age. It 
carries with it the inspiration to work 
toward the betterment of the community, 
the State, and the Nation. J. Sterling 
Morton knew not how well he was build- 
ing for direct aid to our present defense 
program when he inaugurated Arbor Day. 

I shall not attempt to give you a com- 
plete biography of this famous Nebras- 
kan, for it is written in history and has 
been published in many issues of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD over a period of years, 
but I shall rather attempt to give you a 
brief resumé of his life and activities. 

J. Sterling Morton was born in Adams, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., on April 22, 
1832, being the eldest son of Julius D. and 
Emeline Sterling Morton. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of Monroe, Mich., 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, but 
graduated at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. V. He was married to Miss Caroline 
Joy in the city of Detroit, October 30, 
1854, and started with his bride on the 
same morning on which the ceremony 
took place for his future home in Ne- 
-braska. Mr. Morton’s first pubiic service 
in Nebraska, then a territory, was as a 
member of the lower house of the second 
legislative assembly, having been elected 
in 1855. He was reelected to the legisla- 
ture again in 1857. It was this session of 
our legislature which undertook to re- 
move the seat of government from Omaha 
to Florence by the power of resolutions 
of the two legislative bodies. 

Mr. Morton, during his life, was a can- 
didate for national office a number of 
times, generally against his will, losing 
in the elections because of the party ma- 
jorities within the State. He was nomi- 
nated for Congress in 1860, nominated for 
Governor in 1867, and again nominated 
for Governor in 1882. In 1888, at a con- 
vention which he did not attend and in 
which he had very little interest, he was 
again nominated for Congress. His final 
political effort was made in 1892, when he 
was again candidate for Governor. 

Upon the election of President Grover 
Cleveland for his second term, he was 
tendered the position of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. In this capacity, he distin- 
guished himself immediately for his ad- 
ministrative ability. He antagonized po- 
litical practices of both parties during 
his term of office and opposed all policies 
that, in his judgment, were not useful and 
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would dissipate the taxpayers’ money. 
He believed in conservation, rather than 
waste; he believed in the principle of 
abundance, rather than that of forced 
scarcity. He never sought a battle, but 
never refused one. At the close of the 
Cleveland administration, Mr. Morton 
resumed his life work of building the 
State of Nebraska and especially that 
portion of the State in which he made his 
home, for all these years he was essen- 
tially a farmer, but devoted much of his 
time to civic activities. 

Mr. Speaker, Arbor Day in the United 
States has become a symbol of our faith 
in the future. Its observance in the 
planting of trees is indicative of our 
continuous effort to help nature help us 
and of determination to use better our 
national resources. The rare foresight 
of men like J. Sterling Morton is not 
common. We have reviewed briefily the 
life of a man who asked no more of life 
than he himself was willing to put into 
it. He labored long and earnestly and 
unselfishly to better the living conditions 
of not only Nebraskans, but of all other 
States, having in mind the happiness of 
all Americans. He labored unceasingly 
without benefit to himself and without 
pay, and history confirms his record of 
achievement. One of the founders of 
our great State of Nebraska, we are 
proud to claim him as our own while 
sharing the memory of his unselfish life 
and accomplishments with the Nation. 
In this critical hour which faces us in 
our national life today, we could well 
pray that some other leader with the 
vision and farsightedness of J. Sterling 
Morton might be sent to us for our guid- 
ance. LApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. McGranery (at the 
request of Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania), 
for 10 days, on account of illness in 
family. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 


‘mittee had examined and found truly en- 


rolled a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing Federal participation in the New 
York World's Fair, 1939,“ to provide for an 
extension in the life of the commission, to 
authorize the transfer of property to other 
departments and branches of the Govern- 
ment without consideration, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The hearings on flood control an- 
nounced to begin on Tuesday, April 1, 
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were postponed to begin on Monday, 
April 21. As announced, the hearings 
will be on reports submitted by the Chief 
of Engineers since H. R. 9640 was report- 
ed on May 2, 1940, but not considered by 
Congress on account of national defense, 
and the hearings will also be on amend- 
ments to existing law. The committee 
plans to keep the authorizations within 
a limit of $250,000,000, and the bill 
planned will cover the principal regions of 
the country and will include the prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys on which 
favorable reports have been submitted. 

1. Monday, April 21: Maj. Gen. Julian 
L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, opened the 
hearings with statements and recom- 
mendations covering national flood con- 
trol and the projects that should be in- 
cluded in the bill, especially as they are 
related to national defense and as they 
will be important following the existing 
emergency to provide flood control and 
desirable public works. Gen. Thomas M, 
Robins, assistant to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, who advised the committee during 
the hearings on H. R. 9640 in 1940, also 
appeared before the committee and sub- 
mitted his views and discussed generally 
the projects that have been favorably re- 
ported since H. R. 9640. General Schley 
and General Robins will be available sub- 
sequently for additional information as 
to additional projects as they are con- 
sidered by regions and as desired by the 
committee. 

Information by division engineers and 
by district. engineers has been furnished 
to the Chief of Engineers and will be 
available to the committee as reports in 
the several regions are reached during 
the progress of the hearings. 

When the lower Mississippi Valley and 
the region under the supervision of the 
Mississippi River Commission are reached 
Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, will appear 
before the committee to report upon the 
status and progress, with any statements 
and recommendations he desires to sub- 
mit, and will be available to the commit- 
tee during the progress of the hearings 
on the lower Mississippi Valley. 

2. Tuesday, April 22: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for projects in Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles area, 

3. Wednesday, April 23: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the Los Angeles and southern 
California region. 

4. Thursday, April 24: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
and representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the Kings and Kern 
Rivers projects. 

5. Friday, April 25: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, the Willamette Valley, the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

6. Monday, April 28: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for projects in the western and south- 
western Rocky Mountain region, includ- 
ing Texas and Colorado and west Gulf 
rivers. 

7. Tuesday, April 29: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Missouri River and tributaries. 
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8. Wednesday, April 30: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes region. 

9. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries. 

10. Friday, May 2: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

11. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including the 
Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, and 
the Middle Atlantic region, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

12. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic 
region, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

13. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the Arkansas, White, Red, and 
St. Francis River Basins. 

14. Thursday, May 8: Lower Missis- 
sippi River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief 
of Engineers, on the lower Mississippi 
River and proposed modifications of the 
adopted project. 

15. Friday, May 9: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the lower Mississippi River and 
tributaries other than the Arkansas, the 
White, the Red, and the St. Francis 
Rivers. 

16. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and 
in other parts of the United States. 

17. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. 

18. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress, 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 3188, a 
bill relating to Members of Congress and 
certain other persons receiving compen- 
sation for addresses and speeches, on 
Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 10 a. m., 
in room 346, House Office Building, be- 
fore Subcommittee No. 1. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, at 
10 a. m., in room 346, House Office Build- 
ing, before Subcommittee No. 1. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
public hearings in the committee room, 
1015 House Office Building, as follows: 

Continuation of hearings on H. R. 3359 
(preventing publication of inventions) 
and H. R. 3360 (prohibiting issuance of 
injunctions on patents), previously sched- 
uled for April 9 and 10, 1941, have been 
postponed until Tuesday, April 22, 1941, 
and Wednesday, April 23, 1941, at 10 
a. m. each day. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 

NATURALIZATION 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 

mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
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tion at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 23, 
1941, for the consideration of private bills. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. Y., has been 
indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


464. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill, the purposes of which are to extend to 
all Government agencies the authority to 
enter into contracts without advertising or 
competitive bidding when it is in the interest 
of national defense, and to broaden corre- 
spondingly the authority to assign priorities 
to such contracts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

465. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed leg- 
islation to provide for the disposition of 
trust or restricted estates of Indians dying 
intestate without heirs; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

466. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a bill 
proposing several amendments to the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act, 1921; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

467. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a defi- 
ciency estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1936 
amounting to $52.46, and supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 amounting to $7,788,000, in all 
$7,788,052.46, together with a draft of pro- 
posed provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriation (H. Doc. No. 183); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

468. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill providing for 
sundry matters affecting the Military Estab- 
lishment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

469. A letter from the president, the Ameri- 
can War Mothers, transmitting the report of 
the American War Mothers from October 1939 
to October 1940; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: = 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 148. Joint resolution 
relating to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
430). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 4465. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4466. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of title to or the 
use of domestic or foreign merchant vessels 
for urgent needs of commerce and national 
defense, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, COFFEE of Nebraska: 

H.R. 4467. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to furnish additional statistical 
information and marketing service for the 
benefit of the poultry industry, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. FADDIS: 

H. R. 4468. A bill to limit the expenditure 
of Federal funds in order to assist in the con- 
trol of subversive activities and to promote 
efficiency among employees of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 4469. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of flood-control works on the White 
River between Augusta and Clarendon, and at 
De Valls Bluff, in the State of Arkansas; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 4470. A bill to exempt from liability 
for training and service under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 men who 
have been honorably discharged from the 
Regular Army for the convenience of the 
Government; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4471. A bill to prohibit the use of the 
mails or other channels of interstate or for- 
eign commerce for the delivery or transmis- 
sion of any advertisement, solicitation, state- 
ment, or other communication wherein the 
word “Olympic” or any of its derivatives is 
used in such a manner as is likely to deceive 
the Public: to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4472. A bill to prohibit the use of the 
mails or other channels of interstate or for- 
eign commerce for the delivery, transporta- 
tion, or transmission of any tickets, adver- 
tisements, solicitations, statements, or other 
communications containing false statements 
or representations as to the amateur char- 
acter of any event, competition, or spectacle 
for the purpose of selling tickets of admis- 
sion to, or raising funds for the support of, 
such event, competition, or spectacle; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4473. A bill authorizing the temporary 
appointment or advancement of certain per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 4474. A bill to provide for the further 
improvement of the Snake River between its 
mouth and Lewiston, Idaho; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R.4475 (by request). A bill to extend 
gratuitous benefits to beneficiaries of re- 
serve officers and temporary commissioned 
officers who shall have served in the regular 
armed forces for a certain period prior to 
being ordered to active duty or being com- 
missioned temporary officers; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 4476. A bill providing for sundry mat- 
ters affecting the Military Establishment; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 4477. A bill to provide domiciliary, 
medical, and hospital treatment to certain 
former members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
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By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution to appro- 
priate the sum of $200,000 for the victims of 
the earthquake at Colima, Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
further the amended joint resolution, ap- 
proved August 16, 1937 (50 Stat. 668), con- 
cerning the importation of articles for exhi- 
bition at the New York World’s Fair, to permit 
transfer of liability for duty on articles so 
imported, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 41 A, concerning tariff and dairy 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Joint Resolution No. 33 A, 
concerning monopoly with dairy products; to 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R. 4478. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Katherine Sparks; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 4479. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Edith M. Link; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4480. A bill for the relief of certain 
Hindu aliens; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 4481. A bill for the relief of Charles 
G. Riddle; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 4482. A bill to correct the naval rec- 
ord of Earl Emmett Carson; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, WHITE: 

H. R. 4483. A bill granting a pension to 
Lulu May Craig; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


805. By Mr. BELL: Petition of several citi- 
zens of Kansas City, Mo., endorsing the pre- 
pared statement of the Sentinels of America 
regarding subversive activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

806. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 22, relative to construc- 
tion of a dam on the Stanislaus River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

807. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 14, 
relative to memorializing Congress to allo- 
cate funds in surplus marketing budget for 
1942 to California fruit growers because of 
loss of normal export markets due to the war; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

808. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 13, 
memorializing the President and Congress to 
enact legislation proposed by United States 
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Senate bill 710, providing a basis of recovery 
for claims of California Indians based on 
early treaty arrangement; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

809. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 34, 
relative to memorializing the President and 
the Congress in connection with legislation 
to provide marine hospitalization for fisher- 
men; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

810. By Mr. JONES: Petition of Mae Cope- 
land, of Rockford, Ohio, and 112 other voters 
of Mercer County, Ohio, supporting legisla- 
tion to make it impossible for young men in 
military training camps to have access to alco- 
holic beverages and that vice conditions in or 
near the camps be not tolerated by the Fed- 
eral Government; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

811. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petitions of Indiana 
members of the Christian Endeavor Union, 
approving the Ludlow peace amendment to 
the Constitution (H. J. Res. 1), proposing a 
referendum on war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

812. By Mr. ROLPH: Memorial of the State 
of California, petitioning consideration of its 
resolution in regard to reciprocal border rights 
of American citizens and Mexican citizens; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

813. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, petitioning consideration of its reso- 
lution to increase the import excise on for- 
eign eggs and egg products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

814. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, petitioning consideration of its reso- 
lution relative to Kings River flood control; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

815. By Mr. SCOTT: Resolution of the 
Woman's Club of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., opposing the St. Lawrence seaway project; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

816. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mothers 
of the United States of America, Detroit, 
Mich., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to foreign affairs; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

817. Also, petition of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Missoula, Mont., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to labor and the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

818. Also, petition of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council, Bremerton, 
Wash., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to labor and the defense 
program; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed be Thy holy name, O Lord 
Most High. We pray Thee to give us the 
secret of that life which will lift us above 
temptation and confusion and make us 
more than conquerors. There are many 
feverish crises which would dwindle 
into harmless proportions if only we 
could see them in Thy light. How gra- 
cious is Thy word. “They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
We rejoice that there is a divine Spirit 
stirring within us, making out of the 
dull realities of life an inspiration for 
things nobler, beholding the hand of 
love, of wisdom, and of power. Heavenly 
Father, in this hour of the solemn min- 
istry of the clouds, oh, reveal unto us with 
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awakened thought and elevated vision, 
that they are the dwelling places of God. 
In our national clouds of unrest and un- 
certainty, enable us to find the true forces 
of union and cooperation. Gather in our 
country’s hush those forces that shall 
create mutual bonds of brotherhood, aug- 
menting the treasures and the riches of 
a Christian democracy. Oh, minister to 
our people a sense of the nearness of 
the things invisible, of their magnitude, 
glory, and beauty. May we strive to be 
first in wisdom, thus becoming the ser- 
vants and ministers of all. Through 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 

terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATH 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national de- 


-fense by clarifying the application of the act 


of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to thd 
requirement of mandatory performance and 
payment bonds in connection with supply 
contracts, 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following privileged resolution and 
move its adoption: 

House Resolution 185 


Resolved, That OrEN Harris, of Arkansas, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of 
the standing committees of the House of 
Representatives on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation and the Census. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp and to include 
therein a few brief editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent also to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial from this 
morning’s Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by Hon. 
Alexander I. Rorke on April 19 before 
the National Democratic Club of New 
York City. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDELSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech I was just given permission to 
extend in the Recorp may possibly ex- 
ceed the 2-page limit by a small amount. 
I ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing this, I may still be permitted to 
extend it in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include a short 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from the Voice of the People col- 
umn in the Morris (Il.) Daily Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a speech I 
made in North Carolina on March 12. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GERRYMANDERING MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask the Members to lend me 
their ears but to hold their respective 
noses because I am about to make a dis- 
closure that is somewhat odoriferous. 

Mr. Speaker, a committee of the Re- 
publican Legislature of Massachusetts 
is now attempting to gerrymander the 
Democratic State of Massachusetts so it 
will be virtually without representation 
in the National House. Unmindful of 
the workings of democracy—of the seri- 
ous situation with which our Nation is 
confronted—they have so cut up Massa- 
chusetts as to put three sitting Demo- 
crats into one district. They will make 
it impossible to elect any Democrat ex- 
cept two from the heart of Boston, which 
will leave Democratic Massachusetts with 
a ratio of 6 to 1 Republicans in the House. 
This is a disenfranchisement of the pro- 
gressive, liberal, and Democratic voters of 
Massachusetts. It is not gerrymander- 
ing; it is a massacre of the rights of the 
people of Massachusetts in order to serve 
a few scheming politicians. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, for 3 long 
years—for 3 long years—the President of 
the United States when he ran for office 
in 1932, speaking of Mr. Hoover said that 
for 3 long years Hoover had run the 
country in debt to the tune of $3,491,- 
000,000. But for 8 long years—for 8 long 
years—for 8 long years this administra- 
tion has made Mr. Hoover look like a 
piker when it comes to running the 
country into debt. 

The Treasury statement of April 19 
shows you are over $4,000,000,000 in debt 
for this year, and you have not started 
yet. The chairman of the Ways and 
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Means Committee will soon bring in a 
bill to raise $3,500,000,000 more taxes that 
the public must find some place, some 
way, somehow; and I am glad he is bring- 
ing in a bill of that size. It is time this 
Congress began cutting down govern- 
mental expenses. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr, HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

WHO IS THE BIG BOSS—ROOSEVELT OR 
JOHN LEWIS? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a well-defined rumor going around the 
Capitol, and I will not give the exact 
words, to the effect that John Lewis told 
the President in substance that before 
we dig coal in this country the President 
will have to come crawling to him, Lewis, 
on his vest buttons, or words to that ef- 
fect: The President acts as though he 
might do it. It is quite evident that 
Lewis has the President over a barrel. 
Many are watching to see what will 
happen. 

Some of us are wondering whether or 
not we are going to get coal to operate 
the steel mills so that those employees 
can get the increase in wages which was 
given them the other day. Are we to 
have the coal that we must have in order 
that the Nation may proceed with its 
defense program. Or are we to permit 
Lewis to hold up the digging of coal which 
in turn will close the steel mills, and later 
other industries? We are wondering 
why it is that the President does not 
give protection to the southern miners 
and the southern mine owners who have 
agreed among themselves on a program, 
who want to dig coal, who have told us 
they will dig coal, but who cannot do so 
because John L. Lewis now is getting back 
to the same position he was in 1922 when, 
following his telegram of that time, 25 
miners, union men, were killed at Herrin, 
III., by members of Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers. Just when will we here in 
America have that “equality of opportu- 
nity” which the President said must pre- 
vail everywhere in the world? 

Who is the big boss, Roosevelt or John 
Lewis? 

Shall we have national defense or must 
we yield to Lewis? When the boys are 
drafted to train and fight shall we permit 
Lewis to prevent the production of coal 
which will prevent the operation of fac- 
tories upon which those draftees are de- 
pendent for the things which will enable 
them to train and, if need be, fight? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

PRINTING OF HOUSE REPORT NO. 369 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report back 
favorably (Rept. No. 32) a privileged res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 28), and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 28 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
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printed 9,000 additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 369, current session, entitled “Re- 
port of the Select Committee to Investigate 
the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citi- 
zens,” which shall be for the use of said 
committee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject of moral rearmament and to 
include therein two short articles by Mr. 
Gould Lincoln and Mr. David Lawrence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr, SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 


BAD LUCK FOR THE SICK POOR OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Martin J. KENNEDY]? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I call attention to the editorial 
which appears in this morning’s issue of 
the New York Times. It is entitled “Bad 
Luck for the Sick Poor.” As a Repre- 
sentative from a district in the city of 
New York, I regret that I must plead for 
help from the Surgeon General of the 
United States. 

The present New York City administra- 
tion has abandoned the sick poor. It has 
failed to build sufficient hospitals; it has 
refused to provide money to pay for city 
patients in private institutions. It is 
my intention to make a direct appeal to 
Dr. Parran to do something about the 
serious matter. Our mayor is so busy 
that he cannot find time to listen to the 
appeals of our leading citizens on behalf 
of the sick poor and the needs of our city- 
run hospitals. At a recent meeting in 
our city hall the representatives of the 
various private hospitals—Frotestant, 
Jewish, and Catholic—were grossly in- 
sulted for asking the board of estimate 
to appropriate the funds to pay for the 
actual cost of hospital care for the city 
cases furnished by the private hospitals, 

Common sense and world conditions 
dictate that we should be extending our 
hospital facilities and not crippling them 
by failure to vote the needed funds, per- 
sonnel, and medical supplies. 

The following is the New York Times 
editorial and a copy of my letter to Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States: 


[From the New York Times] 
BAD LUCK FOR THE SICK POOR 


The board of estimate on Monday defeated 
a motion of Borough President Lyons of the 
Bronx to add $460,000 to the sum allowed vol- 
untary hospitals for handling city cases, 
Even if this money had been allowed it would 
not entirely have relieved what is really a 
scandalous situation. The municipally op- 
erated hospitals are badly overcrowded. The 
private hospitals are about three-fourths full. 
The city now pays $3 a day for city patients 
received in the private hospitals, which is 
not only a lower rate than that paid in up- 
State hospitals doing a similar service, but 
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is between one and two dollars less than it 
costs the hospitals to care for the patients. 

This ratio of services paid for to services 
rendered cannot be kept up indefinitely. 
Hospitals which already find it hard to bal- 
ance their budgets cannot afford to fill their 
empty beds at a collective cost of $5,000 or 
more a day. Nor can the city save money in 
the long run by pinchpenny dealings with 
them. It might save money by filling the 
empty private beds at a fair price and thus 
avoiding the necessity for more municipal 
hospitals. 

There is no argument as to the facts. More 
than 2 years ago Mayor LaGuardia made 
an appeal “to strengthen the position” of 
the private hospitals. Nearly a year ago the 
situation was clearly presented in the report 
of the Thacher committee, working under the 
auspices of the Hospital Council of Greater 
New York. Nothing was done about it. An 
increased appropriation is again refused. 
This is short-term and misleading economy. 
It is long-term waste. The board of esti- 
mate ought to reconsider.. It has time to do 
so before the final passage of the budget 
tomorrow. 

APRIL 23, 1941. 
THOMAS PARRAN, M. D., 

Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Dr. Parran: Today on the floor of 
the House of Representatives I read an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York Times 
entitled Bad Luck for the Sick Poor.” The 
editorial and my remarks may be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


As you probably know, at a recent public 
hearing in the City Hall of the city of New 
York, representatives of the various hos- 
pitals—Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant— 
were grossly insulted when they pleaded with 
the city authorities for the actual cost of the 
medical care furnished to city cases. The 
daily cost to the private hospitals to handle 
the city cases is over $5,000 in excess of the 
amount which they receive from the city of 
New York. Thus hospitals which are non- 
profit organizations are contributing to the 
city this substantial sum when it should be 
the exact reverse. 

The action of the board of estimate in 
refusing to appropriate sufficient money to 
meet the cost of medical care for our sick 
poor has been properly described as a “scan- 
dalous situation.” 

At that same public hearing, presided over 
by Mr. Newbold Morris, as the representative 
of Mayor LaGuardia, testimony was offered 
which indicated a woeful lack of doctors, 
trained nurses, and medical supplies in our 
city-run hospitals. In my opinion, these con- 
ditions are shocking to common decency and 
refiect on the part of Mayor LaGuardia and 
his hospital department an utter lack of in- 
terest in the welfare of the sick poor. 

During the administration of President 
Roosevelt the city of New York has been 
given every dollar it needed to build adequate 
hospital facilities. Therefore I find no possi- 
ble excuse for the frightful conditions exist- 
ing in our hospitals. 

Mindful of the fact that we are in the 
midst of a world situation which could throw 
added burdens upon our hospital resources 
at a moment's notice, I dread to think of the 
sad plight of the citizens of my city under 
the present administration with its do-noth- 
ing and don’t-care attitude. 

As the Surgeon General of the United 
States, I beg of you to do something about 
the awful plight of the hospitals of New York 
City. Because Mayor LaGuardia, Comptroller 
McGoldrick, and President of the Council 
Newbold Morris obstinately refuse to do their 
plain duty to the sick poor, I respectfully 
request you to take such action as may be 
proper under the circumstances. 

The conduct of the officials who are direct- 
ly responsible for what is happening to our 
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city hospitals is a stench in the nostrils of 
every citizen, 
Very truly yours, 
MARTIN J. KENNEDY. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include certain tables in reference to 
agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next 
at the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and after the disposition 
of special orders heretofore made, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes on the subject The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Treaty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLOESER] ? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include cer- 
tain excerpts, as well as an address deliv- 
ered by Judge T. W. Davidson before the 
Texas Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Patman]? 

There was no objection, 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. VooruHts] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, according to the estimate of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
there will still remain in the fiscal year 
1942 somewhere between five and seven 
million unemployed people in the United 
States. Most of these people will be 
oldermen. The average age of men em- 
ployed on W. P. A. today is 5 years older 
than the national average of all people 
employed. 

I mention these facts to call to the at- 
tention of the House that we have come 
to a time when we cannot afford unem- 
ployment in America, when it is absolute- 
ly necessary that we use to the fullest ex- 
tent all of our manpower in connection 
with the national-defense program and 
the production of necessary goods and 
services. It is something that is going 
to have to be considered by the House of 
Representatives and the Congress before 
long. I merely want the Members to be 
thinking about it in the meantime. If 
there ever was a time to abolish unem- 
Ployment that time is now. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp my own article giv- 
ing 18 reasons why the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way proposal should be defeated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]? 

There was no objection. 


LET THIS NATION STOP, LOOK, AND LIS- 
TEN BEFORE PLUNGING INTO THE 
WORLD WAR BY THE CONVOY ROUTE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecton to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BENNETT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27, the leaders of the Yugoslavian 
Army, assured and encouraged by the 
British Government that they would be 
given every assistance, overthrew the 
pro-Hitler government and enthroned 
the boy King, Peter. Within 48 hours 
their country was invaded by Hitler’s 
armies, and the British aid and assistance 
failed to materialize. Twelve days later 
the boy King who had been encouraged 
by our President, as well as by England, 
was forced to flee to Athens as his armies 
succumbed to the weight of overwhelm- 
ing numbers and modern mechanized 
equipment. Today the cables and radio 
carry the news of the imminent collapse 
of Greek resistance. Already Athens is 
under siege, and the King has fled to 
Crete. During the past 4 weeks I have 
watched the newspapers with more than 
passing interest. In that time I find the 
reports emanating from German sources 
on the trend of the war have invariably 
proved far more accurate than the re- 
ports originating from London. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, should the Ameri- 
can people be deceived by the newspa- 
pers? Why are we not given the whole 
unvarnished truth about the European 
war? 

The time has come, I believe, for our 
Government, particularly the Members 
of Congress, to stop, look, and listen be- 
fore plunging this Nation into the World 
War by the convoy route. 

If England can convoy or otherwise 
deliver her merchandise to the United 
States, she surely ought to be able to take 
back supplies and munitions. I say this 
because every liquor store in America 
claims to be generously supplied with 
Scotch, English, and Irish liquors. Many 
of our leading dry-goods stores are fea- 
turing British fabrics and suitings; shoes 
and luggage of the finest quality, “made 
in England,” are available to those who 
will pay the price. The British, until 
recently, had a traveling trade display 
moving up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board informing the public that the Em- 
pire motto was trade as usual, and asking 
them to buy British. 

From newspaper accounts I also un- 
derstand that the British Government, 
in order to protect its South American 
trade routes, still has in the intercoastal 
trade a large number of fine vessels that 
might well be put to the uses of war in 
case of necessity. 
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Yet we are asked to build ships and 
more ships—a bridge of ships, as it were— 
to aid Britain. 

Then I learn, too, from the newspapers 
that Great Britain, sorely pressed as she 
is, has been able to spare a few commer- 
cial planes for the South American trade. 
Of course, if she did spare them it un- 
doubtedly was for cash, and not on a 
lend-lease basis. 

Personally, I think the people of Amer- 
ica are being taken for a one-way ride 
that will end in disaster, unless we defi- 
nitely halt the administration’s ill- 
advised announcements and moves which 
daily bring the Nation closer to the actual 
shooting. The people are yet sovereign 
in this Republic. They have not sur- 
rendered their sovereignty to the Execu- 
tive, but unless they assert themselves 
they will soon find no sovereignty left to 
surrender. Let us save our sovereignty, 
save our Nation, save our boys’ lives, by 
keeping out of England’s present war. 
LApplause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein a release from the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers As- 
sociation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and that 
my statement may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
two editorials taken from the press, show- 
ing the attitude of the press toward the 
Vinson bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the war news on all of the front pages, 
it occurs to me that probably a very im- 
portant event yesterday may have slipped 
the attention and the notice of both the 
Speaker and the House. After a lapse 
of 25 years, Buffalo has again completely 
come into its own by the election of a 
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Republican Member of the House in the 
special election yesterday. I am very 
happy to advise my brethren on the ma- 
jority side that the minority will have 
one additional man to carry on its pro- 
gram of good government and the scheme 
of representative democracy for which 
we have contended through the years. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
words, sorrows come not singly. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 


THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


In other 


There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Abraham Lincoln said, “This country 
cannot survive one-half slave and one- 
half free.” Paraphrasing that remark 
of the immortal Lincoln, I would say the 
Republican Party cannot exist one half 
Republican and the other half New Deal. 
It must veer to the right or fold up. The 
purge isin order. No other course is hon- 
orable. Most Republicans know this. 
Few have the courage to publicly admit it. 
But now is the time. Tomorrow may be 
too late. The Republican Party must be- 
come the American Party and the peo- 
ple’s party. It must become the national- 
defense party and the peace party. It 
must become the personal party of the 
man on the street, in the shop, at the 
factory, and down on the farm. It can- 
not claim to be American and for our 
people, yet at one and the same time be 
directed by men who are economic inter- 
nationalists, free traders, or warmongers. 
There is no middle way. Straddling is 
out. The Republican minority must be a 
constructive opposition group. There is 
no room in the Government for two ad- 
ministration parties. This unity and coa- 
lition stuff is the “bunk.” It spells disas- 
ter. So farewell to the Knoxes, the Stim- 
sons, and the Willkies of yesterday. Bring 
forth the Jones and Smith boys, the good, 
old American team who can save the 
Republican Party. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and include therein an ad- 
dress delivered by the State Regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
South Dakota at the time of the presen- 
tation of the South Dakota State flag at 
Valley Forge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar 
Wednesday. The Clerk will call the 
committees. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas (when the 
Committee on the Judiciary was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to call up a num- 
ber of bills. Many of these bills have 
been reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It is believed 
that probably many of these bills could 
be passed by unanimous consent. There- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that the 
bills which, at the direction of the com- 
mittee and with the permission of the 
House, I shall call up may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 42] 
Duncan McGran 

N. Mex. Eberharter Mitchell 
Baldwin Folger Mott 
Bolles Norton 
Buck ale O'Day 
Buckley, N. Y, Reece, Tenn, 
Burgin Hill, Colo. Robsion, Ky. 

e Hill, Wash, Schaefer, III 

Cartwright Seru 
Celler Jackson Secrest 
Chapman Jenks, N, H. Shannon 
Chenoweth Johnson, Ind. Stearns, N 
Cluett johnson, Sweeney 
Collins Luther A. Taylor 
Costello Johnson, 
Crawford Lyndon B. Vorys, Ohio 
Creal Kelly, tll ard 
Crosser Kerr Welch 
Culkin Kilburn Wene 
Cullen Kleberg West 
Curtis Kopplemann White 
Dies Wright 
Domengeaux Lesinski erman 
Dondero McArdle 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 363 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, further pro- 
ee under the call, were dispensed 
W) < 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Military Affairs may have permission 
to sit during sessions of the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REcorp by including 
therein two short editorials. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the ReEcorp and to 
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include therein two excerpts from a re- 
cent publication. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


INSPECTIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS OF 
COAL MINES 


Mr. SMITH of West Virginia submitted 
a conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 2082) relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in coal 
mines for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation relating to health and safety 
conditions, accidents, and occupational 
diseases therein and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor and to 
include therein a speech delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a short letter to the 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Oklahoma, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection, 


FILING OF MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
Monday midnight to file a minority re- 
port on the bill H. R. 4139. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
hunting in Kings Mountain National Mil- 
itary Park area and to include corre- 
spondence with the Director of National 
Parks in connection therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may make 
a very brief explanatory statement which 
may facilitate the disposition of a good 
deal of business today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on the Judiciary 
has directed me to call up a number of 
bills. Practically all of them are re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I believe they are not 
in any sense controversial, and it has 
been suggested, and it seems to me 
a good suggestion, that we test the dis- 
position of the House to dispose of these 
bills by unanimous consent; and I shall 
ask permission to proceed in that way, 
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with the understanding that if opposi- 
tion develops to any of these bills as they 
are called up I will ask the privilege of 
proceeding to the next bill and then re- 
turn to those bills in their order and ask 
that they be taken up in the regular way 
under the call, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand the gentleman is going to 
call these bills up in the order in which 
they are on the desk here? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
if there is any objection to any one bill, 
wa gentleman will proceed with another 
bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will ask 
that the bill objected to be put aside and 
then go on with those unobjected to, with 
the privilege of returning and proceeding 
in the ordinary way on Calendar Wed- 
nesday with the bills objected to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. For 
the information of some Members who 
may be opposed to some of these bills, I 
would point out if they permit this pro- 
cedure to be followed they will have less 
chance of defeating any bill to which 
they are opposed. If any Member is 
interested in defeating a bill, he should 
object to the procedure the gentleman 
has suggested; otherwise he will have 
less chance in his opposition, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; he 
would have the same opportunity to op- 
pose the bill when we return to the con- 
sideration of that measure. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
the Member insists upon the bills being 
considered in their regular order, each 
bill could take 2 hours, and if this were 
done the bill he is interested in opposing 
might not be reached. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
right; but no one is going to do that with 
reference to the business of the House 
that has to be attended to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
business of the House will be attended to; 
but there are several bills that are con- 
troversial, and the men who are fighting 
those bills should know their rights under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I as- 
care the distinguished minority leader 
that there will be no disposition at all to 
take advantage of any gentleman who 
wants to offer any opposition to the bills 
which he can offer under the rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Of 
course, the gentleman could not take ad- 
vantage of them if he wanted to, because 
the rules of the House would protect the 
individual Member, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
want to take up the time of the House in 
this discussion, but if any gentleman is 
opposed to any bill, if he objects it can- 
not be proceeded with except as we would 
proceed: under the call. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
I want to point out is if I were opposed to 
a bill like this Missouri judgeship grab, I 
would object to this procedure now, so 
that time would be consumed on these 
individual bills and that one measure 
would not come up. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There is no 
desire upon the part of the majority to 
interfere with the disposition of the busi- 
ness of the Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
sure the business of the House will be dis- 
posed of properly, and of course I do not 
blame the gentleman for wanting to put 
his program through en bloc, if he can. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Oh, we are 
willing to sit here as long as we can, if 
there is any objection to the procedure. 
Iam merely trying to expedite the busi- 
ness of the House, and to make it possi- 
ble for Members of the House to get away 
from here as soon as possible. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Why would it 
not be better to find out the bills that 
are going to be objected to first, and 
thresh them out? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
what I want to do. In other words, I 
want to call up a bill, and if anybody 
objects to it, then to lay that bill aside 
temporarily. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, is the 
gentleman expecting to bring up the 
wire-tapping bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am not, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIO 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak. 
er, by direction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I call up House Joint Reso- 
lution 148, relating to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, and ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

House Joint Resolution 148 


Resolved, etc., That not to exceed $2,500 of 
the funds appropriated for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee which remain 
unexpended and unobligated on April 3, 1941, 
shall be available after such date for expendi- 
ture by the Committee, upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the Chairman, for the purpose of 
winding up the affairs of the Committee, in- 
cluding the employment of necessary clerical 
and other assistants in connection therewith, 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon. 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMITTING UNITED STATES ATTOR- 
NEYS, ETC., TO RESIDE WITHIN 20 
MILES OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I call up H. R. 148, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLARK). The Clerk will report the title 
of the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

To amend section 2 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June 30, 1875, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 
1874, and to amend section 8 of an act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 28, 1896. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, on account of the confusion that may 
have developed because of the extremely 
long title of the bill, I ask unanimous 
consent that the consideration of this bill 
be postponed for the time being. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman withdraws the bill for the 
present? 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 


GRANTING EASEMENTS OVER CERTAIN 
UNITED STATES LANDS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I call up the bill (H. R. 3394) 
to authorize the Attorney General to 
grant easements to States over lands 
belonging to the United States under his 
supervision and control. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral, whenever he deems it advantageous to 
the Government and upon such terms and 
conditions as he deems advisable, is hereby 
authorized on behalf of the United States 
to grant to any State, or any agency or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, easements in and 
rights-of-way over lands belonging to the 
United States which are under his supervision 
and control. Such grant may include the 
use of such easements or rights-of-way by 
public utilities to the extent authorized and 
under the conditions imposed by the laws 
of such State relating to use of public high- 
ways. Such partial, concurrent, or exclusive 
jurisdiction over the areas covered by such 
easements or rights-of-way, as the Attorney 
General deems necessary or desirable, is here- 
by ceded to such State. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized to accept or secure 
on behalf of the United States from the State 
in which is situated any land conveyed in 
exchange for any such easement or right-of- 
way, such jurisdiction as he may deem neces- 
sary or desirable over the land so acquired. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is suggested by the Department 
of Justice and it grows out of a situation 
in my own community. The Government 
has acquired a considerable bit of land 
for a Federal institution. There is a pub- 
lic road that runs through the property. 
What the Government wants to do is to 
close that public road running through 
the property and move the public road 
to the edge of the property. That is all 
there is in this bill. It applies to some 
other situations in different States. The 
bill has been reported with a unanimous 
report from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


Is there 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CONVICT-MADE 
GOODS IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. SUMNERS of “Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3191) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to make unlawful the transportation 
of convict-made goods in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the same be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. Mr. 
Speaker, the necessity for this bill grows 
out of what at least some members of 
the committee feel is a misapprehension 
of the effect of legislation which the 
committee reported out last session and 
is now the law. The government of the 
District of Columbia is apprehensive that 
it might not be privileged to bring cer- 
tain goods from Lorton, Va., where it 
has an institution which manufactures 
those goods in a prison, to the District of 
Columbia, where those goods may be 
used. This is for the purpose of making 
it clear that the goods produced by 
prison labor may be transported from 
the District of Columbia’s prison, located 
at Lorton, to the District of Columbia, 
where it is desired to use it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 
simply transportation within the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is not 
within the District. There is physical 
territory intervening between Lorton, in 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
but it is transportation from an institu- 
tion of the District to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
that is all this bill does? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is all 
this bill does. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if this bill does any- 
thing more than what the gentleman has 
stated. Does it change the present sub- 
stantive law in any way? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Not in any 
way at all. I may say that personally I 
have never agreed that the District of 
Columbia had to have this sort of legis- 
lation, but they insist on it, and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reports this bill 
in order to remove any doubt. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Is not the ef- 
fect of this proposed amendment, that 
that institution will be permitted to sell 
prison-made goods to the United States 
Government in competition with free 
goods? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like 
some member of the committee to state 
if he has a different impression about it. 
I understand it is for the purpose of 


And 
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bringing these goods to the District of 
Columbia, where they may be used in the 
District of Columbia. If I am in error, 
will some gentleman on the committee 
correct me? I think that is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I should like 
to have very definite assurance on that 
point before anything is done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am told by 
my colleagues on the committee that that 
is correct. I do not think they have to 
have this bill, as a matter of fact. The 
reason for the proposed legislation has 
grown out of the misapprehension which 
I have stated. I am sure that is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Texas desire to withdraw 
the bill from consideration at this time? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; I do, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the next bill which I shall call up is S. 
482, to provide for the appointment of 
one additional United States district 
judge for the northern district of Ohio, 
and if I may have permission I would 
like to make a brief explanation so that 
Members will understand it. 

The 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas that he may make a brief 
statement? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill has been recommended by the 
council and approved, as I understand, 
by the Department of Justice, and unani- 
mously reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BOREN. Does anybody know how 
many judges there are now in the State 
of Ohio? 

Mr. THOM. Six, I think. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This judge- 
ship has been deemed necessary by the 
Council of Judges and the Department of 
Justice; and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, after investigating the facts, has 
unanimously agreed that this judge 
ought to be added. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I respect- 
fully make that request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint, by and with the advice 
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and consent of the Senate, one additional 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of Ohio. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “Ohio”, in- 
sert “Provided, That the first vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of district judge in said 
district shall not be filled.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the bill (H. R. 137) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional United States district judge for 
the eastern district of Missouri, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to be heard on this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then the 
gentleman does not want to take it up by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr, MICHENER. No. This bill can- 
not be considered by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully ask that the bill 
be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING OFFICIAL SEAL FOR FED- 
ERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the bill (H. R. 3974) to au- 
thorize the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency to adopt an official seal, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be con- 
sidered in the Whole House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Pending that, 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a brief 
statement. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill merely makes certain the right 
of the Federal Security Agency to use a 
seal. It now uses a seal to authenticate 
its business, but there is some question as 
to whether or not it has authority to do 
so. They therefore wish to make cer- 
tain of their authority. 

The committee has reported the bill 
unanimously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency is author- 
ized to adopt an official seal to be used as 
directed by the said Administrator on ap- 
propriate occasions in connection with the 
functions of such Agency or of any office, 
bureau, board, or establishment which is or 
shall hereafter become a part of such 
Agency, and such seal shall be judicially no- 
ticed. Copies of any books, records, papers, 
or other documents in the Federal Security 
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Agency shall be admitted in evidence equally 
with the originals thereof when authenti- 
cated under such seal. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PRISON-MADE 
GOODS BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to return to 
the bill (H. R. 3191) dealing with the 
transportation of prison-made goods. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair advises the gentleman that he need 
not ask unanimous consent but may call 
up the bill if he so desires. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 3191) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to make 
unlawful the transportation of convict- 
made goods in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, and ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to make unlawful the transportation 
of convict-made goods in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 14, 1940, be amended by inserting after 
the words “Federal Government”, occurring 
in the first proviso, the words “or the District 
of Columbia Government.” 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, the 
bill is now open to amendment, and any 
amendment offered may be discussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been consid- 
ered by the Committee on the Judiciary 
and reported favorably. While I was op- 
posed to the original bill which this bill 
amends, in my judgment, there is no 
reason why the District of Columbia 
should not have the legislation asked for 
in this bill. I understand the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] has an 
amendment which he desires to offer and 
I now yield the floor to him for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray: Page 
1, line 8, change the period to a comma and 
add the following: “and strike out ‘or to 
agricultural commodities’.” 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas reserves a point 
of order against the amendment. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. : 


Morray] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
we are not so rushed but what I may take 
a little of the time of our good colleague 
from Texas. 

A short time ago I introduced this 
amendment in the form of a bill, 

When we passed the original bill last 
year prohibiting the interstate transpor- 
tation of prison-produced goods, for some 
reason or other we left out agricultural 
commodities. I am not demagoging in 
connection with this matter, but this is 
the third year I have been sitting here 
seeing tears shed—crocodile tears I some- 
times think—over the plight of agricul- 
ture. I wish somebody would tell me 
why, if we raise barriers against the in- 
terstate transportation of prison-pro- 
duced goods, we should not protect agri- 
cultural products as well as other 
products? 

There is no reason why any penal in- 
stitution or any public institution should 
be allowed with their cheap labor to pro- 
duce one, two, or three hundred acres of 
onions, or any other farm product, and 
dump it on the market, regardless of 
what the product may happen to bring. 
It is my belief that that is not fair to 
the agricultural people of this country, 
and I hope you will not do anything to 
prevent farm products from being ex- 
cluded from this bill. I believe that is 
no more than fair to the agricultural 
people. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. When the original 
bill was up for consideration the gen- 
tleman now speaking made a very hard 
fight for the point he is now insisting 
upon. He has always contended agri- 
culture should have this consideration, 
and I agree with him that he is right. 
If this amendment goes out on a point 
of order, of course, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] has not slept 
on his rights. He has done his best to 
get that which he feels should be done, 

Mr. GWYNNE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I understand the gen- 
tleman has introduced a bill which is now 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary covering this same feature? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I trust the gentleman 
will urge hearings on that bill and try to 
get some action if his amendment is not 
agreed to here, 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Does the gentleman 
understand that this bill merely permits 
the transportation of goods made in the 
District of Columbia prison located in 
Virginia into the District and has no 
reference to agricultural commodities 
whatever? 

Mr. MURRAY.. It is an amendment to 
the original bill. I read the hearings. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] in- 
sist upon his point of order? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
much as I regret to, I must insist on the 
Point of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman state the ground of his point 
of order? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the amendment is not germane to the 
bill now being considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MuR- 
RAY] desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Stated all I care to state at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair, having considered the language 
of the bill and the amendment, is of the 
opinion that the amendment is not ger- 
mane to the bill and therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSPORTATION HOME OF -CERTAIN 
PERSONS ARRESTED AND RELEASED 
WITHOUT CONVICTION OR CONVICTED 
AND PLACED ON PROBATION 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the bill (H. R. 2844) to pro- 
vide for the transportation home of per- 
sons who have been arrested and subse- 
quently released without conviction or 
convicted and placed on probation. 

. The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to make a 
brief statement in regard to the bill at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Speak- 
er, this bill proposes to make provision 
with respect to the transportation home 
of persons arrested and released without 
conviction or convicted and placed on 
probation. The law now provides for the 
transportation of prisoners from the place 
of incarceration to their respective homes. 

This bill has been recommended by the 
Department of Justice. It has been thor- 
oughly considered by the Committee on 
the Judiciary and unanimously reported 
favorably by that committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 3, 
1926 (ch. 795, 44 Stat. 901 (U. S. C., title 18, 
sec. 746)), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following 
sections: 

“Sec. 2. On the release from custody of any 
person who has been arrested on a charge of 
violating any law of the United States or of 
the Territory of Alaska, and who has not 
been convicted of such charge, other than a 
person admitted to bail, the United States 
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marshal for the district wherein he is released 
shall, pursuant to regulations that may be 
promulgated by the Attorney General, furnish 
the person so released with transportation 
and subsistence to the place of his arrest or, 
at his election, to the place of his bona fide 
residence if the cost of transportation and 
subsistence to such place of residence is not 
greater than to the place of arrest. 

“Sec. 3. When a court of the United States 
places a defendant on probation, the court 
may direct the United States marshal to 
furnish the defendant with transportation 
to the place to which the defendant is re- 
quired to proceed under the terms of his 
probation and, in addition, may also direct 
the marshal to furnish the defendant with 
an amount of money not to exceed $20, for 
subsistence expense to his destination. In 
such event, such expenses shall be paid by 
the marshal.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “the”, insert 
“court may direct the.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “shall.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “General” 
and the comma, insert to.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING PERSON WHO SHALL ACT 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the bill (H. R. 2532) designating 
the person who shall act as President if a 
President shall not have been chosen be- 
fore the time fixed for the beginning of 
his term, or when neither a President- 
elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall 
have qualified. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: Mr. Speaker, 
may I say for the information of the 
House that this is not a simple bill. I 
shall conform to the wishes of the Mem- 
bers, and probably we can arrange suffi- 
cient time for explanation. 

Mr. MICHENER. How much time 
does the gentleman want to agree upon? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would sug- 
gest 15 minutes on this side, which will 
give the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
KeEravuver] time to explain the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] may 
ask unanimous consent to consider the 
bill in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and then may yield to any gentleman to 
proceed. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and that 30 minutes 
may be allowed for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That if a President shall 
not have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or neither a 
President-elect nor a Vice President-elect 
shall have qualified, the Speaker of the 
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House of Representatives shall act as Presi- 
dent until a President or a Vice President 
shall have qualified: Provided, That if the 
House of Representatives shall not have 
elected a Speaker, the President of the Sen- 
ate pro tempore shall then act as President 
until a President or a Vice President shall 
have qualified: Provided further, That no 
vacancy shall ensue in the office of the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives nor in the 
office of the President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore by reason of this act. 

Sec. 2. The person who shall act as Presi- 
dent shall take the oath of office prescribed 
in the Constitution before entering upon 
the discharge of his duties, and he shall 
receive compensation at the rate prescribed 
for the President and none other during his 
incumbency as acting President, and he shall 
exercise the powers, functions, and preroga- 
tives of the Chief Executive while so acting; 
and when a President or a Vice President shall 
have qualified such person shall thereupon 
relinquish the office as acting President and 
automatically resume the duties of the office 
of Speaker of the House of Representatives 
or President of the Senate pro tempore, as the 
case may be. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, even 
during these hectic days, when our 
thoughts pertain mainly to our national 
defense, I think it is well to consider and 
examine our laws, or rather some omis- 
sions in our laws, which might result in 
great confusion and uncertainty as to the 
office of the President, or even in our fail- 
ure to have a President. 

The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America, 


These two lines in the Constitution 
establish all executive powers in one per- 
son. It places the President beyond the 
reach of any other department, except 
impeachment and conviction by Con- 
gress. r 

It is not necessary that I discuss the 
confusion, uncertainties, and havoc that 
would result, from our failure to have a 
President, even for a very short time. 
The difficulties that would arise are ob- 
vious to everyone. There would be no 
head of the executive department. The 
members of the Cabinet and the chiefs 
of departments could not be appointed; 
no vacancies in the executive depart- 
ment could be filled; the Army and the 
Navy would be without a Commander in 
Chief. All laws would have to be passed 
by a two-thirds majority in both Houses 
or Congress; and it is doubtful if any 
valid law could be enacted even by a 
two-thirds majority, as under the Con- 
stitution a law must be presented to the 
President before it can be passed by a 
two-thirds majority. 

The idea of a vacancy in the office of 
President was abhorrent to the Constitu- 
tion makers. Such a thing was unthink- 
able. But while they studiously avoided 
the use of the word “vacancy,” they failed 
to provide against such a contingency, 
and no provision has as yet been made by 
constitutional amendment or by congres- 
sional enactment to insure that we have 
a President under all circumstances and 
at all times. 

The contingencies, remote but never- 
theless real and possible, under which we 
might on Inauguration Day, January 20, 
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find this Nation without a Chief Ex- 
ecutive are: 

First, should the President-elect and 
the Vice-President-elect die, or become 
disqualified before the inauguration, or 
should the President-elect die or become 
disqualified before the inauguration, and 
the Senate fail to elect a Vice President. 

The second contingency may arise 
through failure (1) of the electoral col- 
lege to elect a President, and (2) through 
failure of the House of Representatives 
to choose a President before the begin- 
ning of his term. 

Suppose there should be no majority 
over all for any Presidential candidate in 
some Presidential election. A third party 
has, and might again bring about this sit- 
uation, Two hundred and sixty-six votes 
are necessary to elect. The election of a 
President would then be thrown into the 
House of Representatives. It would be a 
new House—one elected at the previous 
election. It would meet on January 3. It 
would have to organize. It could not or- 
ganize until it elected a Speaker. This 
may not be possible for days, or weeks, or 
even months. Deadlocks have occurred 
in the past over the election of the 
Speaker, one lasting several months. The 
electoral vote is required by law to be 
counted on January 6, only 3 days after 
the first meeting of a new Congress. Ob- 
viously, if a deadlock over the Speakership 
should ensue and not be broken by Jan- 
uary 6, the two Houses of Congress could 
not even meet in joint session on that 
date to count the electoral vote, much less 
proceed to the election of a President or 
Vice President. Assuming, however, that 
a Speaker of the House were to be elected 
promptly, and the count of the electoral 
vote disclosed a stalemate, the House 
would proceed to ballot for President. No 
other business would be in order from day 
to day. The date for the inauguration of 
the President is January 20, as fixed by 
the Constitution, allowing but 12 week- 
days in which to make a choice, and if no 
one is chosen by that time, the Vice Presi- 
dent, if the Senate meanwhile has elected 
one, would become acting President, oth- 
erwise, under this bill, the Speaker of the 
House would become acting President, 
and the House and Senate would continue 
to ballot for President and Vice President, 
respectively. In the election of a Vice 
President by the Senate two-thirds of the 
Senators shall constitute a quorum, and 
a majority of the whole number is neces- 
sary to elect. It might be an easy matter 
to prevent an election by the absence of a 
constitutional quorum. 

In the extremely remote possibility of 
the death or disqualification of both the 
President-elect and the Vice President- 
elect, there is no provision now in our 
Constitution or statutes for the selection 
of an acting President. 

To meet these contingencies this bill 
designates the Speaker of the House of 


Representatives as acting President until 


a President shall have been qualified. If 
the House of Representatives has not 
chosen a Speaker, then, and then only, 
the bill designates the President of the 
Senate pro tempore to act as President. 
The Constitution mekes no provision 
for succession in the event of the death 
or disqualification of both the President 
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and of the Vice-President-elect, or in the 
event the House has failed to elect a 
President and the Senate a Vice President 
when that duty devolves upon them. 
Three years after the ratification of the 
Constitution the Congress, in which sat 
many members of the Constitutional 
Convention, passed a law to take care of a 
vacancy in the office of President, provid- 
ing for the succession, first, to the Speaker 
pro tempore of the Senate, and then to 
the Speaker of the House, who should act 
as President until a special election could 


be had. 


This law remained on the statute books 
until 1886, when it was repealed. The 
reason for its repeal was that Vice Presi- 
dent Hendricks had just died. The Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate was a Re- 
publican. He would have succeeded to 
the Presidency in the event of the death 
of President Cleveland. The Succession 
Act of 1886 made the succession fall first 
to the Secretary of State and then on 
down through the Cabinet. 

This is the law today, but it takes care 
of a vacancy arising only after a Presi- 
dent has qualified. Constitutional au- 
thorities do not interpret the law to pro- 
vide for succession in the contingencies 
contemplated in the bill under discussion, 
to wit, where a President has not been 
chosen before inauguration or where a 
President-elect and a Vice-President- 
elect should not have qualified. 

Before the passage of the twentieth 
amendment to the Constitution—the so- 
called Norris amendment—the new Presi- 
dent qualified on March 4, so that the 
House had 3 months in which to elect a 
President in the event the election of one 
devolved upon it. But by the Norris 
amendment the term of the retiring 
President expires on January 20. The 
House meets on January 3; thus the 
House has only 12 working days in which 
to elect a President if it should be re- 
quired to do so. This amendment in- 
creases the necessity for the passage of 
this bill. 

The twentieth amendment contem- 
plated that Congress would pass a law to 
take care of the contingencies we have 
been discussing. 

Section 3 of the twentieth amendment 
is as follows: 

If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President- 
elect shall have died, the Vice President-elect 
shall become President. If a President shall 
not have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or if the Presi- 
dent-elect shall have failed to qualify, then 
the Vice President-elect shall act as President 
until a President shall have qualified; and 
the Congrers may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President-elect nor a Vice 
President-elect shall have qualified, declaring 
who shall then act as President, or the man- 
ner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accord- 


ingly until a President or Vice President shall 
have qualified. 


Thus it will be seen that this amend- 
ment authorizes this legislation. The bill 
is in pursucnce to provisions of section 3 
of the amendment. 

Under this provision it will be seen that 
Congress derives authority to designate 
any person whomsoever it desires to act 
as President under the circumstances in- 
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dicated. An analogy is furnished in the 
temporary function exercised by the 
Chief Justice of the United States when 
presiding over the Senate in a trial of 
an impeached President. His authority 
so to act is in the Constitution. Likewise 
the authority of Congress to designate a 
person—any person—to act as President 
is derived from the same source—the 
Constitution. 

Two Presidential elections have been 
thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In 1800 Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received the same number of elec- 
toral votes—73. The Jefferson-Burr con- 
troversy threatened a dissolution of the 
Government. It was said that the coun- 
try escaped civil war only by the preva- 
lence of that kind temper in the Con- 
gress which prevailed in the Constitu- 
tional Convention itself. This was the 
first time a Presidential election had been 
thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives and it nearly wrecked the young 
Republic. 

The second and last time an election 
was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in 1824. In the Electoral 
College Jackson had 99 votes, Adams 84, 
Crawford 41, and Clay 37. Jackson had 
a plurality of 50,000 in the popular vote, 
There was no question as to the election 
of John C. Calhoun as Vice President. 
Henry Clay was Speaker of the House at 
that time. Before the day for counting 
the votes a great scandal arose. Charges 
of corruption were made against Clay 
which were investigated without result. 
The situation was one which invited in- 
trigue, and no doubt there was much bar- 
gaining and attempted trading of votes. 

Excitement ran high. A coalition be- 
tween the followers of Clay and those of 
Adams resulted in the election of John 
Quincy Adams on the first ballot. Clay, 
on account of being fourth in the elec- 
toral college, was eliminated in the 
House. If the old provision of voting for 
the five highest on the list had not been 
changed to the three highest, Clay, in- 
stead of Adams, probably would have 
been the choice. Adams, when a Sen- 
ator, had opposed the change from five 
to three, and had his argument pre- 
vailed it is unlikely he would have be- 
come President. 

Another election was almost thrown 
into the House in 1876 during the Hayes- 
Tilden controversy. Congress, by setting 
up a joint committee, whose decision as 
to the election was final, avoided an elec- 
tion by the House. Hayes was found to 
be elected by a majority of one. 

A logical question is why in this bill 
I have designated the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives as first choice 
and President pro tempore of the Senate 
as second choice for acting President. 

The reason is that the Speaker of the 
House has been recently elected by a 
majority of the Members of the House. 
The House represents the latest expres- 
sion of the people. In other words, it 
might be said that he derives his power 
direct from the people as a result of the 
recent election. In a lesser degree the 
same could be said of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 
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There is a great deal of logic in suc- 
cession to the Cabinet members, begin- 
ning with the Secretary of State, if a 
vacancy occurs after the beginning of a 
term. The Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet members are the choice of the 
President and are familiar with and 
sympathetic with the policy of the ad- 
ministration and would be best fitted to 
carry it forward. But this logic does not 
apply where a President does not qualify, 
as a Cabinet member of the old admin- 
istration might be entirely out of har- 
mony with the recently expressed will of 
the people and with the intended pur- 
poses of the new administration. 

By designating the Speaker of the 
House and, if no Speaker has been 
elected, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the Congress, by the enactment 
of this bill, would be designating a com- 
patible officer, just as it did recently 
when an Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
was designated as Acting Secretary. 

Upon the election of a President or of 
a Vice President, the Acting President 
would automatically resume the duties 
of his office of Speaker of the House or 
President pro tempore of the Senate, as 
the case may be. The bill provides that 
no vacancy in these positions would have 
ensued, and the Acting President would 
receive the emoluments of the President 
only so long as he should act as such. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I believe the gentle- 
man has a good bill, which probably cov- 
ers most of the contingencies. Might we 
not have a situation, however, where we 
did not have a Speaker chosen, and we 
might not have a President pro tempore 
of the Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that I have been 
aware that this question might be raised. 
However, the gentleman will find under 
article IT of the Constitution, and also the 
twelfth amendment, which provides for 
the election of the Vice President by the 
Senate, that the Constitution contem- 
plates that there shall always be a Presi- 
den pro tempore of the Senate or a Presi- 
dent of the Senate, because it states that 
the President of the Senate shall receive 
and open the electoral votes; so there 
must be a President of the Senate. A 
case might likely arise where a Speaker 
would not have been chosen, but there 
must be a President of the Senate, under 
the Constitution. Therefore, I do not 
believe there is any real contingency that 
is not covered by the terms of this bill. 
I thank the gentleman for his question. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
largely for the purpose of calling to our 
minds the necessity of the passage of the 
twentieth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

When the twentieth amendment 
passed the House it was not called the 
Norris amendment. The House refused 
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to recognize the Norris amendment as it 
came from the Senate. It was known 
here as the Gifford amendment. I am 
rather proud of my part in its passage. 
At the last moment I offered a motion 
that the so-called Norris amendment be 
substituted, giving full credit to Senator 
Norris. However, as to the last half of 
the amendment, to which our discussion 
today relates, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] was not the author. That 
second part was wholly the House or the 
so-called Gifford amendment. Its pro- 
visions were not even suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska. His part was 
known as the “lame duck” amendment. 
Mr. Tyler Page, the Clerk of the House, 
with his more than 50 years’ experience, 
collaborated with us in providing against 
events that might possibly happen. We 
provided in the twentieth amendment 
that Congress could do that which you 
are doing today. I shall not make ob- 
jection to this bill. We would honor our 
Speaker, whoever he might be, and he 
probably would represent the majority 
party elected to power at the moment. 
The House by this legislation would 
make its own Speaker President of the 
United States. 

However, I do say that it is a little far- 
fetched to believe that the President 
pro tempore of the Senate at any mo- 
ment might be in sympathy or harmony 
with the political party which may have 
just been elected. You are certainly tak- 
ing a violent risk at a moment when 
violent public opinion would be prevail- 
ing. But some provision must be made, 
We could not contemplate a vacancy in 
the office of the President of the United 
States; there would be utter chaos of 
government. 

If the President and the Vice President 
were in an airplane accident and both 
lives were lost before they were quali- 
fied, we would not want to name the past 
Secretary of State as President, who 
might be of the wrong political faith. 
We would do it after the President and 
Vice President are qualified. 

I had always thought that when the 
twentieth amendment was passed we 
could withhold such action as we are 
taking today and act as the time de- 
manded, selecting a man for the office 
who would be satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of the people who had but recently 
elected their candidates. We are taking 
a little risk now in this matter lest we 
may not meet actual conditions and the 
demand appropriate at the moment this 
designation must be made. I will go 
along with you in that the Speaker, 
whoever he may be, shall be President 
for a while, but the question as to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate is 
not so clear. 

I would ask for a minute more that the 
gentleman from Tennessee may make 
reply. His countenance betrays a little 
anxiety to do so. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

May I ask the gentleman if he does 
not believe it would be well to have some 
kind of machinery set up before the 
contingency arises, because if you had to 
wait until the contingency did arise you 
might not have the House or the Con- 
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gress organized so that you could take 
care o: the situation. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We might let the 
Supreme Court make the selection. 
There are plenty of ways to set up the 
machinery. Make your Speaker Presi- 
dent if you desire, but I do not know how 
this bill will appeal to the Members of 
the Senate. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDISON DAY 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
63) requesting the President to proclaim 
February 11 as Edison Day, in com- 
memoration of the birthday of Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva 
Edison Day and calling upon officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United 
States on all Government buildings on said 
date and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with 
appropriate ceremonies. . 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 5, after „11“, strike out 
“of each year” and insert “, 1942.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
Joint resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to proclaim February 11, 1942, as 
Edison Day, in commemoration of the 
birthday of Thomas Alva Edison.” 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill (H. R. 137) to provide for 
the appointment of one additional United 
States district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we ought to agree on time for de- 
bate if there is going to be any opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. There has 
eae some opposition expressed to this 

ill. 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order there is no quorum 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair will count. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. 
withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill 
is on the Union Calendar. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 


The 


Speaker, I 
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on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 137, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the first reading of the bill will be dis- 
pensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The . The gentleman 
from Nebraska is recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
amy is entitled to recognition for 1 

our. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill that the Committee is considering at 
this time is a bill that provides for the 
creation of a temporary judgeship in the 
eastern district of Missouri. 

In 1937 the recommendation for the 
creation of this judgeship was first made 
by the judicial conference. Apparently, 
a very strong case has been made out at 
the annual meetings of the conference 
ever since, because for the last 4 years the 
same recommendation has been made. 
Despite the recommendations thus made 
the Judiciary Committee did not report 
favorably this bill until this session, and 
it was done very largely because of the 
convincing figures prepared by the ad- 
ministrative officer of the United States 
courts. I call your attention particu- 
larly to the total civil cases tried in the 
eastern district of Missouri. There were 
pending on July 1, 1939, 378 cases. 
There were pending on June 30, 1940, 424 
cases. 

Now, there is a reason for this and be- 
cause of this reason we have provided for 
the creation of a judgeship that will ex- 
pire upon the death, resignation or re- 
moval of one of the present judges, and 
that reason is just this. There are in 
the course of reorganization in the State 
of Missouri four railroads. The plans 
that are being submitted to the judges 
almost continuously require the time, 
and the undivided time and attention, of 
at least one of the two present judges. 
In addition to this, there are a large num- 
ber of condemnation suits instituted on 
behalf of the United States. We hope 
that these railroads will all be satisfac- 
torily reorganized scon, and we hope that 
these condemnation suits will be settled 
promptly, but until they are I feel it is 
entirely unfair to the people in the State 
of Missouri to be required to wait for 
months and months and months until 
their civil litigation is reached for trial. 
This bill has been carefully considered. 
It was unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee and I earnestly recommend that 
it be favorably acted upon by the Com- 
mittee at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not heard until late yesterday of House 
Resolution 137, providing an additional 
Federal judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri. Inasmuch as no lawyer living 
in the eastern district of Missouri had 
mentioned this bill to me, I was surprised 
when told by a colleague that such a bill 
would be up for consideration today. I 
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at once secured a copy of this bill and a 
copy of the committee report accom- 
panying it. I read the statement sup- 
posedly made by the Judicial Conference 
of Senior Circuit Judges of the United 
States at the October session, 1940. In 
view of that statement, I can easily 
understand why our Committee on the 
Judiciary reported the bill favorably. 

But, Mr. Chairman, knowing some- 
thing about conditions in the eastern 
judicial district of Missouri, I was not 
convinced of the need of an additional 
judge by reading the committee report. 
I very much fear that the judges who 
recommended such legislation did not 
have sufficient information on which to 
base a decision. Late yesterday I sent 
a telegram, which I will now read, to 
Hon. Charles B. Davis, senior United 
States district judge at St. Louis. I 
quote: 

Bill providing additional United States 
district judge St. Louis for consideration 
tomorrow. Have leaders of bar advise me if 
needed. 

PHIL A. BENNETT. 


You will note, Mr. Chairman, that I 
requested Judge Davis to have leaders of 
the bar advise me if the bill was needed. 
Instead Judge Davis answered my tele- 
gram as follows, and again I quote: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 22, 1941. 
Hon. Pum A. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress: 

Members of the bar have made no study 
of the condition of the docket. Lawyers 
have displayed no interest in the bill pro- 
viding for an additional district judge. No 
lawyer has had difficulty in getting his case 
tried. The courts have not been burdened 
with work for the past year. 

CHARLES B. Davis. 


Mr. Chairman, no district judge stands 
higher in the estimation of the bar and 
of the people in general than Judge Davis, 
of St. Louis. His telegram convinces me 
that there is absolutely no need of an 
additional judge in that district. I fear 
that the only reason for this bill is the 
desire upon the part of somebody, some- 
where, to take care of a political friend by 
creating another fat political judgeship. 

The President of the United States a 
few weeks ago requested that the Con- 
gress practice the strictest economy in 
all things not directly connected with 
national defense. During the campaign 
of last year I promised my people that, 
if elected to Congress, I would back the 
President whenever I felt that his recom- 
mendations were to the best interests of 
this Republic. The President is absolute- 
ly right when he requests us to practice 
economy and reduce expenditures in all 
things not connected with national de- 
fense. I am backing him up in that 
request. An additional judge is not 
needed at St. Louis, and this bill ought 
to be defeated in the interest of the tax- 
payers of this Nation. We must begin 
to economize, and I know of no better 
way to begin than by defeating H. R. 137. 

Mr, HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The report shows 
that the number of cases pending July 1, 
1940, although slightly in excess of the 
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number in 1939, are far less than in 1936, 
1937, and 1938. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. The docket is 
being cleaned up. We have two splendid 
judges there who give all of their time to 
the work and one who divides his time 
between the eastern and western districts 
of Missouri. Judge Davis says that 
things are in good order, and we ought to 
listen to him. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. B Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
a member of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and have always given much atten- 
tion to these judgeship bills. I have been 
controlled to a large extent by recom- 
mendations of the judicial conference. 
I voted to report out this bill with the 
understanding that the judges where the 
new judge is to be assigned needed help. 

The gentleman has presented to the 
Congress the very best proof and the last 
word as to whether or not additional 
judicial help is required in that district. 

As far as cases are concerned, so far as 
numbers are concerned, that amounts to 
but very little in determining whether or 
not an additional judge is required. The 
question is, When may a litigant Lave his 
case heard? If a litigant may have his 
case heard, even though there are a thou- 
sand cases on the calendar, then no new 
judgeship should be created. 

In that connection, let me say we had 
one instance in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, where they were asking for an 
additional judge. There were over a 
thousand unheard cases carried on the 
calendar, and when we investigated the 
matter we found those cases were draft- 
evader cases from the last war. They 
never would be tried. It was never in- 
tended they should be tried, but they 
were carried on the calendar to make a 
showing, in order that they might eventu- 
ally get an additional judge. 

In view of the telegram from the pre- 
siding judge in the territory to be affected 
by this bill, I shall vote against the bill, 
and I hope other Members of the House 
will vote against the bill until the matter 
can be further investigated. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. There is no 
question but what a few years ago the 
docket was congested, but it is in fine 
condition today. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the Ages rr yield? 

BENNETT. I yield. 

WALTER. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the report of the adminis- 
trative officer of the United States, in 
which he points out that one of the con- 
demnation projects in St. Louis will re- 
sult in enough litigation to take the en- 
tire time of one judge for a year. Does 
the gentleman think that if one judge is 
sitting continuously, the other judge, 
particularly the 68-year-old judge, from 
whom the gentleman received the tele- 
gram, can take cere of all the business 
when today it takes 23 months to get a 
jury action tried and 22 months to get a 
nonjury action tried? 

Mr. BENNETT. My impression is that 
the matter of condemnation to which 
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the gentleman refers has to do with the 
well known Jefferson Memorial; but the 
Government is not spending money that 
way and you are not going to have those 
condemnation cases. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, at 
no time since I have been a Member of 
this House have I failed to support the 
recommendation of the conference of 
senior circuit judges in respect to the 
necessity of additional judges in any State 
of this Union, including the circuit judges, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. In just 1 minute. We 
are not talking about Michigan now. I 
refuse to yield at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I decline to yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twelve Members are present, a quo- 
rum. The gentleman from Missouri LMr. 
Cocuran] is recognized. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Now, if this addi- 
tional judge was recommended for the 
western district of Missouri, wherein my 
colleague the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BENNETT] resides, I think we would 
have some right to pay a little attention 
to what he says; but he lives several hun- 
dred miles away from the city of St. 
Louis, where the judges sit most of the 
time in the eastern district of Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. In just a minute. Let 
me go along for a second, and then I will 
yield. I think I have known Judge Davis 
just as long, if not longer than, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT]. 
I have a very high regard for him. I also 
know the other judges serving in the 
eastern district of Missouri, and I know 
something about the work they have to 
perform and the hours they spend at 
work. I am very sorry the gentleman 
makes this a political question by saying 
that somebody wants to take care of a 
political friend. I yield now if the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] will 
tell who that “somebody” is. No. He 
cannot tell who he is. He is only dream- 
ing. The gentleman knows that no 
Member of this House will have any- 
thing to say about who is going to be 
appointed to this vacancy if it is created. 
He knows that judges are appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States if the Presi- 
dent accepts their endorsement and not 
by Members of the House. I say the at- 
torneys in the city of St. Louis where I 
live—and I know a great majority of 
them—have taken an interest in this bill. 
Why should they go and talk to the Fed- 
eral judge as to the necessity for an addi- 
tional judge in the eastern district of 
Missouri? Judge Davis is handling some 
railroad reorganization cases. He is do- 
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ing a good job. He is an excellent judge. 
They are not small railroads. They are 
railroads like the Missouri Pacific, the 
Frisco, and other railroads of that char- 
acter—some of the largest railroads in 
the western part of the country—and 
they take up a great deal of time. 

Now, this report only brings the situ- 
ation up to December 31. Since that 
time very unfortunately the War Depart- 
ment sent a man into the eastern district 
of Missouri from the western district of 
Missouri to get an option on some land. 
When the War Department discovered 
rather late the price that man recom- 
mended be paid for the land the Depart- 
ment notified the Department of Justice 
that they did not propose to go through 
with the agreements that had been made 
and instructed the Department of Justice 
to institute condemnation proceedings. 
This is going to take the time of one 
judge for a full year, if all cases are tried. 
All this has occurred within the last 6 
weeks. I do not say that the War De- 
partment is right. The War Department 
admits it is subject to criticism in this 
instance, and officials of the War Depart- 
ment have told me so. They seek to break 
agreements made with property owners, 
It is not in my congressional district, but 
it happens that two persons in my district 
wrote me that owned property there. 
The War Department had contracted 
with these individuals agreeing to buy 
the land, now break the agreement, and 
have thrown the whole matter into the 
Federal courts. The district attorney of 
St. Louis was here 3 weeks ago. I had a 
conference with him. He went back with 
the papers to institute the condemnation 
proceedings. The area consists of thou- 
sands of acres. There is also another 
area in Missouri where a monster camp 
is to be constructed and where there will 
be a lot of condemnation proceedings. 

The third judge referred to in Missouri 
handles only one-fifth of the cases in the 
eastern district of Missouri. He also sits 
in Kansas City, which is the western 
district, where he handles one-fifth of 
the cases, and he sits in Jefferson City the 
remainder of the time. This judge told 
me 3 weeks ago that he was working until 
midnight every night. There is the situ- 
ation as it comes from the mouth of 
Judge Collett. He told me that himself. 
He certainly should know the situation 
and the conditions in the court. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BENNETT] that when he stands 
here and says that Judge Kimbrough 
Stone, senior judge of the eighth United 
States circuit would make a recommen- 
dation to the conference of circuit judges 
solely for the purpose of letting some in- 
dividual take care of a political friend, 
he does not know what he is talking 
about and his implication in saying that 
this bill is brought in here to take care 
of a political friend is a refiection upon 
the senior judge of the eighth circuit of 
the United States, a man who has the 
respect of every lawyer in the eighth cir- 
cuit, as well as every member of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield as I men- 
tioned the gentleman’s name, 
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Mr. BENNETT. Why does the gen- 
tleman say I cast a reflection upon the 
circuit judge? 

Mr. COCHRAN, I say the gentleman 
cast a reflection upon Judge Stone be- 
cause this recommendation does not 
come from a Member of the House, does 
not come from a Member of the Senate, 
but does come from Judge Stone, the 
senior judge of the eighth circuit and his 
associates. ; 

Mr. BENNETT. I said he had been 
misled by careless statements such as the 
gentleman is making at this time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, I did not hear him. 

Mr. BENNETT. Statements without 
foundation, absolutely without founda- 
tion. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am making a state- 
ment to the effect that the gentleman is 
attacking the recommendation of the 
judges of the eighth circuit, of which the 
gentleman’s district is a part. The 
recommendation comes from them after 
a thorough investigation and they were 
not misled as the gentleman states. 

Mr. BENNETT. The gentleman is 
demagoguing, that is what he is doing. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am stating facts. 
I yield to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that reported the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Can the gentleman 
imagine the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, over whose 
signature this recommendation comes, 
endeavoring to create a judgeship for a 
worthy Democrat? 

Mr. BENNETT. No, I cannot. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, as I think 
he addressed me and not my colleague, 
that I do not believe there is a man in 
this House or a man in this country who 
does not honor and respect the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. The gentleman knows as well 
as I know that no member of that Court 
or any member of the conference of cir- 
cuit judges would stoop so low as to make 
a recommendation solely to take care of 
a political friend of some Democrat. 
That is, saying they would mislead the 
Congress, but you know, we all know, they 
would not. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman made 
the statement awhile ago that there was 
another camp in the district in which 
there would be condemnation proceed- 
ings. To what camp does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman will 
find out where it is in a few days when 
the Department commences the proceed- 
ing. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is what I 
thought. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The one I am talking 
about and the one the gentleman knows 
about adjoins his district, is separated 
from his district by the Missouri River. 
The gentleman knows how many con- 
demnation proceedings are going to be 
held as a result of the action of the War 
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Department in calling upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice to institute such proceed- 
ings in connection with the site at Wel- 
don Springs. 

Mr, GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Is it not true that this 
judgeship has not only been recom- 
mended twice by the judicial conference 
but has also been recommended by the 
administrative office of the United States 
courts? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is 
correct, although I think it has been rec- 
ommended three times. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say also that 
I am amazed that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], a man who 
has been on the Judiciary Committee all 
these years, should rise in his seat now, 
after voting to report this bill out of 
committee, and say he is going to vote 
against it, oppose it, because a Member 
reads a telegram here from one judge 
and makes a statement to the effect that 
the purpose of the bill is to take care of 
someone’s political friend. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve my record in this House for economy 
will equal that of any other Member. 
If I thought for one minute this judge 
was not needed in the eastern district of 
Missouri I would vote against the bill 
myself. I say he is needed, and I am 
going to stand by the report of the con- 
ference of circuit judges the same as I 
have stood by them in the past, no matter 
where a judgeship was recommended, 
whether in a Republican State or a Dem- 
ocratic State, whether he was to be ap- 
pointed by a Republican President or a 
Democratic President. 

I have always taken the position that 
we should keep politics out of our judi- 
ciary—Federal, State, and local. Break 
down our courts and you will destroy 
our form of government. I want the best 
men available appointed as Federal 
judges. I accept recommendations from 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court speaking for the confer- 
ence of circuit judges. I voted for these 
bills when we had a Republican Presi- 
dent. That shows I did not let politics 
enter into the question. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I hope the gentle- 
man is not accusing me of politics in con- 
nection with judgeships. I have voted 
for these bills regardless of political con- 
sideration, and, as my committee knows, 
I voted to report this bill out. But when 
the presiding judge in a district from the 
bench tells the Congress that there is not 
a client who cannot have his case heard 
within a reasonable time, I am not going 
to rely upon what we may pick up by 
hearsay or by what any politician says 
or by what anyone else says, except the 
man who is presiding and who knows. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say that the 
senior judge in the western district of 
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Missouri made the same recommendation 
when we had a bill up to create a judge 
to serve part time in the eastern district 
and part time in the western district. 
What has been the result? Even with 
the extra judge that we voted about 5 or 
6 years ago over his objection, the judges 
are overworked, as this report shows. I 
know Judge Davis better than the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] 
knows him. He is about 67 years of age. 
He is a fine gentleman. But I say that 
an additional judge is needed in the east- 
ern district of Missouri. I know that be- 
cause the attorneys in my own city, where 
the bulk of the business originates, have 
told me he is needed. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. PLOESER]. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I hap- 
pen to live in the same city in which my 
colleague the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran] resides, and I imagine I 
know pretty much the same group of 
lawyers he does, with probably some ex- 
ceptions. 

No one has even intimated that we 
need an extra judge in this district. I 
have received no messages that this judge 
is needed. I was rather sorry that at 
the conclusion of the statement of my 
colleague he stated he knew of this great 
need. But he did not produce any mes- 
sage from the bar association or from 
any of the lawyers’ associations. The 
reason probably that he did not is the 
simple fact related by Judge Davis in his 
telegram; that is, none of the lawyer 
groups have made an investigation of the 
docket and they are not concerned with 
the weight of the docket. 

I regret exceedingly that we should 
have two distinguished gentlemen from 
Missouri indulge in this bit of repartee on 
the question of whether or not this is 
politics. The gentleman from St. Louis 
undoubtedly has lived in that city much 
longer than I have; however, I hope both 
he and I are as mentally and physically 
able at 68 as is Judge Davis. He men- 
tioned that there will be two camps in 
the Eastern District of Missouri con- 
cerning which there will be condemna- 
tion proceedings shortly, but he could not 
name the second one. I find little weight 
in these blanket arguments that “I know 
of so-and-so, therefore it must be so,” 
contradictory to statements made by a 
man who serves on the bench. If any 
living man should know the condition of 
the docket in that district, Judge Davis 
should know it. My colleague admits 
Judge Davis has unimpeachable integ- 
rity and great reputation. I would like 
to ask him to produce some evidence, 
other than the word of one man or an- 
other to the Members who are not 
thoroughly familiar with the situation as 
to the need for this extra judge. 

I assure you, Mr. Chairman, and I as- 
sure this House, that if there is a need for 
such additional judge my colleague from 
the western portion of Missouri [Mr. 
BENNETT] and I will certainly vote for 
the creation of another judgeship. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No doubt the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] will 
put into the Recorp as a part of his re- 
marks letters or telegrams showing the 
need for an additional judge from rep- 
utable lawyers and judges. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the 
gentleman that our lawyers are all 
reputable. When they get to be dis- 
reputable we get rid of them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not know but 
what the gentleman said some of them 
were disreputable. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman 
will yield I shall answer the question. 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I meet these lawyers in St. 
Louis personally. I live in a big city. I 
do not live in a district where we have a 
whole lot of counties, I live in a city 
where people congregate together. I see 
these lawyers together, I see them at 
lunch, I see them at other places, and I 
say to the gentleman that I know the 
situation that exists there. I stated what 
one of the judges told me in reference to 
the hours he was engaged to keep up with 
his work. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is customary for 
the bar associations to make these rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.COCHRAN. I never said anything 
about the bar association. I did not go to 
the trouble to get telegrams and letters. 
I could get them. Why did not the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] 
send a telegram to more than one judge? 
He sent a telegram to the Republican 
judge. Why did he not send them to all 
three judges? 

Mr. KNUTSON. He knew he could 
depend on the Republican judge? 

Mr. BENNETT. I did not think of his 
politics at all. 

Mr. PLOESER. For the benefit of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, and for the 
benefit of the Members of the House, 
I hope the gentleman from St. Louis will 
be kind enough to put into the Recor at 
some point the names of those lawyers in 
the city of St. Louis who feel the need for 
this extra judge. May I say to the 
Members of the House that St. Louis is a 
big city, and it happens to have more 
than one Congressman. Another mem- 
ber of the delegation from the city of 
St. Louis is telling you, on the word of 
the senior judge from the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, that you do not need 
another judge on that bench. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, we all 
love the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocnran], and, if I may be permitted to 
violate the rules of the House, I will go 
further and say that we not only love 
Jack because of his corn-beef-and-cab- 
bage dinners and because of his invita- 
tions to go fishing with him but we also 
love him because of his consistency. 
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Since I have been here there has never 
been a time, there has never been a bill 
that would give St. Louis money that 
Jack was not right on the spot asking 
for it. There has never been an occa- 
sion when our beloved colleague Jack 
has not always dragged that red herring 
“political question” through the House 
well, always without exception. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There has never 
been a time when I asked the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr, CochRAN! to yield to 
me that he has ever yielded to me, while 
he was making those fanciful, exagger- 
ated statements that must have been in- 
spired by something that comes out of 
St. Louis and is neither corn beef nor 
cabbage. 

I will yield, Jack. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
the Western District of Missouri [Mr. 
Bennett] brought in the political ques- 
tion, not I. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know that is your 
version, but the gentleman from Missouri 
LMr. Cocuran] can smell that political 
question even if a Member on our side 
never mentions it, never even dreams of 
it. The gentleman can always drag it in 
some way and accuse us of raising the 
political issue. It is very fine of the gen- 
tleman to do that, it is very skillful pro- 
cedure, because on the Democratic side, 
the majority side, you boys go through 
the treadmill here with more ease and 
with greater regularity than any flock of 
sheep ever followed the old ram through 
a gap in the fence. You do it always. 

The question I wanted to ask the 
gentleman is this, Whether this judge 
has criminal jurisdiction? I would 
assume he has. So I can see why there 
might be some necessity for another 
judge down in St. Louis, in view of the 
reports that come out of there, accord- 
ing to the press, But I am thinking, too, 
of the benign and reforming influence 
of my beloved colleague, and I thought 
perhaps he could teach those St. Louis 
fellows to avoid criminal acts or, at least, 
to avoid getting caught at them in the 
future. Iam sure the fact that St. Louis 
changed from a 40,000 Democratic ma- 
jority to a 40,000 Republican majority 
this last election indicates that reforma- 
tion is at work down there, and perhaps 
someone is going to save the city. 

I think it was the day before yesterday 
that I listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the statement on the floor by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], 
a good Democrat. It was a wonderful 
Republican speech. A few moments 
later the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], another outstanding Demo- 
crat, took the administration over the 
hurdles on its agricultural program. 
They both damned the administration 
as no dirty, black Republican would ever 
think of doing. When they had finished 
we knew that there was not a single man 
on the majority side who would follow 
the program which those gentlemen out- 
lined commend by vote the reforms 
they advocated. They dig up all the in- 
iquity that they dare bring forth on the 
floor of the House, they condemn the ad- 
ministration, and then they turn around 
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and swallow it all again. It makes me 
think of that passage in the Scriptures 
about the dog, but Iam not quoting what 
the dog did. 

In a few days we are going to have 
another tax bill, and you are going to 
soak the people—the businessmen and 
wage earners. You recall that the Presi- 
dent told you that taxes were paid in the 
sweat of the man who works. You are 
going to soak all the people of the United 
States to pay for this little excursion the 
President is contemplating across the 
sea, an adventure which will bring us 
only grief and sorrow. 

The gentleman from Missouri is always 
preaching economy. He is one of the 
greatest exhorters for economy. He 
makes me think of the old camp meeting 
days, when the preacher would get up 
and tell us all about hell fire and eternal 
damnation and where we would go if we 
did not repent. 

You boys over there on the majority 
side, through your spokesmen the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox], the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM], who preaches ecenomy every once 
in a while, have a habit of frightening us 
as to what is going to happen to this 
country of ours if your administration 
continues on its wayward course, but you 
backslide the morning after every camp- 
meeting sermon, and you never will adopt 
any of your own sound, common-sense 
suggestions and give us that constructive 
legislation and that economy which you 
talk so much about and which you know 
we should have. The shadow of Mr. Big 
hangs over you and frightens you into 
inaction, 

Now you are asking for all this money 
down there for your big—what is it; a 
monument or something?—the memorial 
to Jefferson, whose teachings you ignore, 
You are going to spend some money in 
St. Louis, and then you tell us that this 
tax bill is coming in, and the President 
tells us how much we must sacrifice; and 
you come along and you want another 
judge, when the presiding judge tells you 
that you do not need him. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Our good friend from 
Missouri is like a guidepost. He shows 
the road that he does not take himself. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I do not just under- 
stand that. I think Jack always takes 
the road toward national bankruptcy if 
the appropriation is for his district. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would be very 
happy to give the gentleman a diagram. 

Mr. HO He takes the same 
road, but he always takes it in the oppo- 
site direction to that pointed by the 
economy sign, if his district is interested. 
That is what the gentleman means, I 
guess. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the Jefferson Memorial in St. 
Louis? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentieman 
mean where the land cost so much? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Where it cost $27,- 
000,000. That was put through by the 
gentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the money been 
spent? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me advise the 
gentleman from St. Louis, if I may be 
so presumptuous, that if he is going to 
spend that amount of money again just 
to get political support for the New Deal 
down there, he should spend it more 
wisely with some other folks, because it 
is quite evident from the result of the 
last election that those people who got 
some of that money, those people who 
were the beneficiaries of our generosity, 
did not appreciate the source from which 
it came. I say this advisedly because of 
the returns in the last election. 

Let me repeat once more, I do love 
my friend Jack. I like to visit with 
him out here in the lobby. As I said be- 
fore, he is consistent; but how he does 
go after it when there is a chance to get 
something for St. Louis or his native 
State, and how utterly regardless he is 
of this principle of economy when the 
money is going to be spent in his home 
city or his home State. Oh, Jack, I 
love you. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SULLIVAN]. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not intend to talk on this subject. I did 
not think it would be necessary, but my 
name, apparently, has been called as a 
witness. I am the other Congressman 
from St. Louis. I am a lawyer, a prac- 
ticing lawyer, in the city of St. Louis. I 
know that the dockets of the eastern 
division are crowded. I know that the 
third judge that was given to us, who 
takes every fifth case, was a big help to 
that docket. I know Judge Davis and 
Judge Collett and Judge Moore very well. 
I know they are overworked and I know 
that they use all their available time to 
bring justice to the litigants by giving 
them an opportunity to have their day 
in court. 

I know further from my long acquain- 
tanceship with the man whom we affec- 
tionately call Rep Jack, although the 
weight of years and the burdens of 
statesmanship are now turning his locks 
white—I know that if he did not believe 
this extra judge were needed, he would 
be the first one to get up here and say 
so. I think the records of this House 
will show that he has opposed things of 
that sort even though it might accrue to 
the benefit of the area of St. Louis. So 
I will say the lawyers out there think it 
is needed. It is generally admitted, ex- 
cept by the gentleman from the Sixth 
District, who denies that it is admitted, 
that the lawyers say we need this extra 
judge. The gentleman from Missouri, 
Jack COCHRAN, says we need it. Isay we 
need it. I am the other Congressman 
from St. Louis and all of my district lies 
within the boundaries of the city of St. 
Louis. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rather hesitate to intrude in this merry 
battle, but I was a member of the sub- 
committee that considered this bill and 
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reported it favorably, and I want you to 
know the facts that were disclosed to the 
subcommittee upon which we made a 
favorable report. 

In this eastern district of Missouri 
there are two district judges. There is 
another judge who divides his time be- 
tween the eastern and western districts. 
To start off with, I should say the judge- 
ship was recommended by the Judicial 
Conference. In fact, it has been recom- 
mended twice. I have never taken the 
view that because a judgeship was rec- 
ommended by the conference I would 
therefore vote for that judgeship. I do 
think, however, in view of the facts and 
in view of the way that conference is 
made up, that it is a circumstance which 
should be given great weight by the 
Congress. 

In the next place, it was recommended 
by the Administrative Office of United 
States Courts. A few years ago we cre- 
ated this office, and I wish every Member 
would avail himself of the opportunity 
which has been presented to him to read 
carefully the report that was furnished 
by this administrative office. In times 
past, as the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MicHENER] suggests, the cold record 
showing the number of cases on the 
docket meant nothing, but the reports 
made by the administrative office do 
mean something. They check the records 
very carefully, and that office joins in 
recommending this judgeship. 

Now, here are some of the facts: There 
are four railroad reorganizations pending 
in the eastern district. There are also a 
number of condemnation cases. There is 
one project in the city of St. Louis which 
alone, we were told, takes the time of one 
judge. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. In just a moment. 

It was first thought by the subcommit- 
tee, of which the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER] is chairman, that 
some of this difficulty out there was due 
to a temporary situation and might be 
solved if some outside judge were assigned 
to that district. I have always regretted 
that we do not change the law so that we 
can assign judges temporarily, but under 
present circumstances and under present 
law that cannot easily be done. So we 
did what seemed to the subcommittee the 
next best thing. We propose to create a 
judgeship which will be temporary, and 
in view of all the circumstances it will 
not be long until there is another vacancy 
there. In the meantime, this temporary 
situation should be taken care of. 

Just to show you what the work has 
been for the last year, the total civil cases 
pending June 1, 1939, in that district were 
378; civil cases filed during the year, 457; 
civil cases terminated during the year, 
411; civil cases pending June 30, 1940, 424. 
In other words, the court in respect to its 
civil docket is not holding its own. 

In 1940 the number of civil cases filed 
per judge in that district was 182. The 
average for the United States is 152. 

I was a bit surprised to hear this tele- 
gram read here today. I regret that if 
some showing, contrary to the showing 
heretofore made by the judicial confer- 
ence and by the administrative officer of 
the courts, could have been made before 
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the subcommittee that such showing was 
not made. I have not the slightest desire 
to create one judgeship that is unneces- 
sary in this country. All I want to tell 
you is that we gave this bill the same con- 
sideration that we have given every bill 
in our subcommittee, and we unanimously 
concluded that a judgeship was needed at 
this place. My mind is not changed be- 
cause some person now sends a telegram 
to somebody claiming the contrary. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman men- 
tioned some condemnation proceedings. 
The gentleman would not contend that 
we should put on a permanent judge to 
take care of a temporary matter? 

Mr. GWYNNE. That is one of the cir- 
cumstances that creates the temporary 
situation. Just how long that will last we 
do not know, except that we are told that 
it will not be disposed of in any one year. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In the docket of the 
eastern district of Missouri, how many 
bootleg cases are there? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I do not know. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I understand it is a 
considerable number. Why do they not 
transfer those to the police courts? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no further request for time on 
this side. 

Mr. GUYER of Kansas. We have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, one addi- 
tional United States district fudge for the 
eastern district of Missouri. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the first vacancy occurring in the 


Office of district judge in said district shall not 
be filled.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Gore, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 137, 
to provide for the appointment of one ad- 
ditional United States district judge for 
the eastern district of Missouri, and had 
directed him to report the same back to 
the House with an amendment with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the bill and 
amendment to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is 
on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to recommit the bill, which motion I 
send to the desk. 

The SPLAKER. 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BENNETT moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Bennerr) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 55. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the grounds that there is 
no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. This is an automatic 
call. The Clerk will call the roll. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 127, nays 179, not voting 125, 
as follows: 


Is the gentleman op- 


[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—127 
Andersen, Grant, Ind. Pittenger 
H. Carl Guyer, Kans. Ploeser 
Anderson, Calif. Hall, 
Andresen, Edwin Arthur Reed, N. Y 
August H Halleck 4 g 
Andrews Hancock Rizley 
Angell Harness Robertson, 
Arends Heidinger N. 
Baumhart Hess Robsion, Ky. 
Bender Hoffman Rockefeller 
Bennett Holmes Rodgers, Pa, 
Bishop Hope Rogers, Mass 
Bolton Howell Rolph 
Bradley, Mich. Hull Rutherford 
Brown, Ohio Jarrett Sauthoff 
Burdick Jenkins, Ohio Scott 
Canfield Jennings Shafer, Mich 
Carlson ohns 
Case, S. Dax. Johnson, Calif. Smith, Maine 
Chiperfield Johnson, Il. th, Ohio 
Clevenger Jonkman Springer 
Cole, N. X. Kean ¥ 
Copeland Keefe Stefan 
Crowther Kinzer Stevenson 
Culkin Knutson x 
Cunningham Kunkel Taber 
Day Lam Talle 
Douglas Landis Thill 
Dworshak LeCompte Thomas, N. J. 
McGregor Tibbott 
Engel McIntyre ‘Treadway 
Englebright McLean Van Zandt 
Fell Vorys, Ohio 
Fenton Martin, Iowa Wheat 
Fish Martin, Mass. Wigglesworth 
Ford, Leland M. Michener Wilson 
er Mundt Winter 
Gale y Wolcott 
Gearhart O'Brien, N. Y. Wolfenden, Pa, 
Gehrmann Hara Wolverton, N. J. 
Gerlach Oliver Woodruff, Mich. 
Gifford Osmers Youngdahl 
Gilchrist Paddock 
Gillie Pheiffer, 
Graham William T, 


NAYS—179 
Allen, La. Hare Pierce 
Arnold Harris, Ark. Poage 
Barden Harris, Va. Priest 
Barnes Hart Ramsay 
Beam Healey Ram: Kk 
Beckworth Hébert Randolph 
Bland Hendricks Rankin, Miss. 
Bloom Hobbs Richards 
Boehne Holbrock Rivers 
Hook Robertson, Va. 
Boland Hunter Robinson, Utah 
Boren Jackson Rogers, Okla, 
Brooks Jacobsen Romjue 
Brown, Ga, Jarman Russell 
Bryson Johnson, Okla, Sacks 
Buckler, Minn, Kee Sanders 
Burch Kefauver er 
Camp Kelley, Pa. Satterfield 
Cannon, Fla Kennedy, Scanlon 
Casey, Mass Martin J. Schuetz 
Claypool Keogh Schulte 
Cochran Kerr ham ` 
Coffee, Nebr, Kilday Shanley > 
Colmer Sheppard 
Cooley Kocialkowski 8 
Cooper Smith, Pa. 
Courtney Larrabee Smith, Wash. 
Cravens Lea Smith, W. Va. 
D'Alesandro Leavy Snyder 
Davis, Ohio Lewis Somers, N. Y, 
Delaney Ludlow South 
Dingell McCormack Sparkman 
Doughton McGehee Spence 
Downs McKeough Steagall 
Doxey McLaughlin Sullivan 
Drewry McMillan Sumners, Tex. 
Duncan Maciora Sweeney 
Durham Magnuson Tarver 
Edelstein Mahon Tenerowlcz 
Eliot, Mass. Merritt Terry 
Elliott, Calif. Meyer, Md. Thom 
Ellis Mills, Ark Thomas, Tex 
Fitzpatrick Mills, La. Tolan 
Flaherty Monroney ‘Traynor 
Flannagan Moser Vincent, Ky. 
Flannery Murdock Voorhis, Calif. 
Fogarty Myers, Pa. Vreeland 
Forand Nelson Walter 
Ford, Miss. Nichols Ward 
Ford. Thomas F. Norrell Wasielewski 
Gathings O'Brien, Mich. Weaver 
Gibson O'Connor Weiss 
Gore O'Neal Whelchel 
Gossett O'Toole ite 
Granger Pace Whittington 
Grant, Ala. Patman Wickersham 
Green Patrick Williams 
Gregory Pearson Worley 
Gwynne Peterson, Fla, Young 
Haines Peterson,Ga. Zimmerman 
NOT VOTING—125 
Allen, III. Dirksen McArdle 
Anderson, Disney McGranery 
N. Mex. Ditter Maciejewski 
Baldwin Domengeaux Mansfield 
Barry Dondero Marcantonio 
Bates Ky. Eaton Mason 
Bates. Mass. Eberharter May 
Beiter Edmiston Mitchel 
Bell Faddis Mott 
Biackney Fitzgerald Norton 
Bolles Folger O'Day 
Bonner Gamble O'Leary 
Boykin a Patton 
Brad ey. Pa. Geyer, Calif Pfeifer, 
Buck all, Joseph L. 
Buckley, N. Y. Leonard W. Plauché 
Bulwinkle Harrington Plumley 
Burgin Harter Powers 
Byrne Hartley Rabaut 
Cannon, Mo. 9 soy an a 
Capozzoll Hill, Colo eece, Tenn. 
er Hill, Wash Rich 
Cartwright Hinshaw Sabath 
Celler Houston Schaefer, Ill, 
Chapman Imhoff rest 
Chenoweth Izac Shannon 
Clark Jenks, N. H. Sheridan 
Clason Jensen Simpson 
Cluett Johnson,Ind. Smith, Conn, 
Coffee, Wash. Johnson, Smith, Va. 
Cole, Md. Luther A Starnes, Ala. 
Collins Johnson, Stratton 
Connery Lyndon B. Sutphin 
Costello Johnson, W. Va. Taylor 
Cox Jones Thomason 
Crawford Kelly, Til Tinkham 
Creal Kennedy, Vinson, Ga 
Crosser Michael J. Wadsworth 
Cullen Kilburn Welch 
Curtis Kleberg Wene 
Davis, Tenn. Kopplemann West 
Dewey Kramer Woodrum, Va. 
Dickstein Lesinski Wright 
Dies Lynch 
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So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Johnson of Indiana for, with Mr. Bell 
against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Gavagan against. 

Mr. Ditter for, with Mr. Harter against. 

Mr. Boles for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Kelly of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois for, with Mr. Lesinski 
against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Cullen against, 

Mr. Mott for; with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Cluett for, with Mr. Mansfield against. 

Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. Patton against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Simpson for, with Mr. Smith of Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Cole of Maryland 
against. 

Mr. Powers for, with Mr. Byrne against. 

Mr. Crawford for, with Mr. Woodrum of 
Virginia against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Lynch against. 

Mr. Baldwin for, with Mr. Kramer against. 

Mr. Clason for, with Mr, Boykin against. 

Mr. Dirksen for, with Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr. Jenks of New Hampshire for, with Mr. 
Joseph L. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee with Mr. Vinson 
of Georgia against. 

Mr. Dewey for, with Mr. Dickstein against. 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mr. Beiter against. 

Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. Barry against. 

Mr. Hill of Colorado for, with Mr. Michael 
J. Kennedy against. 

Mr. Curtis for, with Mr. Heffernan against, 

Mr. Tinkham for, with Mr. O’Leary against. 

Miss Rankin of Montana for, with Mr. 
Capozzoli against. 

Mr, Chenoweth for, with Mr. Buckley of 
New York against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson with Mr. Leonard 
W. Hall, 

Mr. May with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Starnes of Alabama with Mr. Wads- 
worth. 

Mr. Thomason with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Bates of 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. West with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Marcantonio. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Sutphin with Mr. Faddis. 

Mr. Bates of Kentucky wit) Mr. Schaefer 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Collins with Mr. Bradley of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Cox with Mr, Wene. 


Connecticut. 

Imhoff with Mr. Burgin. 
Cartwright with Mr. Izac. 

Taylor with Mrs. O'Day. 

Wright with Mr. Edmiston. 

Costello with Mr. Shannon. 
Harrington with Mr. Chapman, 
Dies with Mr. Sabath. 

Creal with Mr. Geyer of California, 
McGranery with Mr. Kopplemann. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
; i motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 
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RESIDENCE OF UNITED STATES ATTOR- 
NEYS AND ASSISTANTS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam directed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary to call up the bill (H. R. 148) to 
amend section 2 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1875, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 20, 1874, and to 
amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 28, 1896. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. 109), be, and 
the same hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. That every clerk of the circuit or 
district court of the United States, the United 
States marshal, or United States district at- 
torney shall reside permanently in the dis- 
trict where his official duties are to be per- 
formed and shall give Eis personal attention 
thereto; and in case any such officer shall 
remove from his district, or shall fail to give 
personal attention to the duties of his office, 
except in case of sickness, such office shall be 
deemed vacant: Provided, That in the south- 
ern district of New York and in the District 
of Columbia said officers may reside within 
20 miles of their districts.” 

The second paragraph of section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 28, 1896 (29 Stat. 181), 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read 
as follows: 

“The Attorney General is authorized to fix 
and declare the place of the official residence 
of the district attorney and of each of his 
assistants: Provided, That the said assistants 
must be residents of the district for which 
they are appointed, except that in the District 
of Columbia said assistants may reside within 
20 miles of their district.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] is recognized for 1 
hour. The gentleman may move the 
previous question at any time within the 
hour, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ToLAN ]. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very simple bill. Under the present law 
all district attorneys, United States mar- 
shals, clerks of the courts, and other as- 
sistants must be residents of the districts 
for which they are appointed, with the 
exception of the southern district of New 
York. Under the present law the district 
attorney and other assistants in the 
southern district of New York may live 
within 20 miles of New York City. That 
is, in New Jersey, or in any other State 
within 20 miles. That is the only ex- 
ception, 

This bill seeks to extend it so that the 
district attorney and assistant district 
attorneys may live within 20 miles of the 
District of Columbia—in Virginia, or 
Maryland, for instance. 
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This bill has been approved by the 
Attorney General for the reason that the 
area in the District of Columbia is one of 
the most congested districts—more so 
than it is in the southern district of New 
York. The committee has approved this 
bill, as well as the Attorney General, and 
I recommend its passage. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, if we 
want to open the doors for carpetbag- 
ging, we are certainly going to do it if 
we pass this legislation. There is a per- 
fectly valid reason why an exception 
should be made in the case of the south- 
ern district of New York for members of 
the staff of the district attorney to live 
within 20 miles of the southern district 
of New York. Bear in mind that in that 
case, and in that case alone, is the assist- 
ant United States attorney permitted to 
live outside of the district that he serves. 
The reason is perfectly obvious. The 
southern district of New York is entirely 
commercial. There is no residential 
community in that district. But the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is just the opposite. 
There is nothing commercial here. It is 
entirely a residential city. I see no rea- 
son why lawyers in the District of Co- 
lumbia should be discriminated against 
in favor of residents of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia. That is ex- 
actly what this bill is intended to do. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Does not the gen- 
tleman realize that the New Deal has so 
many employees that it is impossible for 
all of them to live within the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. WALTER. I have heard some- 
thing along those lines. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr, MICHENER. Does not the gen- 
tleman also realize that Chevy Chase, 
for instance, is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a part of the District of Columbia, 
and that without this bill an assistant 
United States district attorney who lives 
in Chevy Chase could not be appointed 
unless he moves three or four blocks to 
come within the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WALTER. Well, if that were 
the case, why was the limit placed at 20 
miles? Why was it not made 10 miles, 
or why was it not made 5 miles? Could 
it be that it is intended to appoint a resi- 
dent of the State of Virginia to the 
United States attorney’s office who lives 
20 miles from the District of Columbia, 
and unless this law is passed that young 
man cannot take the position if he does 
not see fit to move into the District of 
Columbia? 

Just recently an indictment was at- 
tacked in the District of Columbia be- 
cause the United States district attorney, 
so it was alleged, is a resident of the 
State of Maine. Of course, that got no- 
where. An attack of that sort certainly 
had no bearing on the indictment. But 
it aroused every member of the bar of 
the District of Columbia to an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that in a short time these 
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splendid, well-qualified lawyers could not 
and would not be considered for the only 
few jobs that are available for members 
of the bar in the District of Columbia. 

I repeat what I said at the beginning, 
that if we want to start carpetbagging, we 


-will start it with this measure, which 


should be defeated. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr, THOM. Is it not true that if this 
bill is passed, those men will have an 
opportunity for political appointment in 
three jurisdictions, or in possibly two? 
In the case of an individual who might 
be appointed from the State of Maryland, 
he could be appointed in the District of 
Columbia; so that he has two fields in 
which he may receive political appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. WALTER. Or the State of Vir- 


a. 

Mr. THOM. Yes; precisely. 

mip WALTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to this measure. 
It is unfair to the people of the District 
of Columbia, and I am a little astonished 
that my friend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
should favor the bill. I have followed his 
leadership in trying to help the District 
of Columbia secure some representation, 
some voice in their own government, but 
this measure would take from them what 
little they have. I am reminded of the 
scriptural narration: 

For he that hath, to him shall be given; 
and he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he hath. 


Undoubtedly this bill establishes a 
policy of carpetbag government for the 
District of Columbia. It cannot be said 
there are not sufficient able, experienced, 
and distinguished lawyers living within 
the District who could fill the offices of 
United States district attorney and as- 
sistants to the district attorney. 

The sole purpose of this bill is to aid 
appointees from outside the District of 
Columbia. There are some fellows who 
have sufficient political pull in Virginia 
or Maryland who desire this bill passed 
in order to qualify them to hold these 
important offices in the District. It is 
presented to you and me here as a gen- 
eral bill, but in fact it is a private special 
bill for certain favored individuals. Is 
it fair, Mr. Speaker, for us to pass this 
special bill in order that some man or 
men living in another Federal district 
in the State of Virginia or in Maryland, 
in each case living in another Federal 
court district, having the right to vote, 
being eligible for election to office, being 
eligible to appointment as district attor- 
ney or assistant to the district attorney 
of their districts—is it right to appoint 
them to such offices in the District of 
Columbia? Yet here we come along 
with a special bill for some special man 
or men giving them just such rights. 
Not only would they have all the fran- 
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chises and political rights in their own 
Federal districts but this bill would turn 
over to them this Federal court district. 
It is not right, and if my distinguished 
chairman does not lessen his activity here 
to take away from the District of Colum- 
bia what little the District has, I will 
question his sincerity in trying to secure 
larger opportunities and rights for the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

For the 20 or more years of my service 
in this body I have felt that the people 
of the District of Columbia, some 600,000 
or more, who pay more taxes than many 
other districts of its size and population, 
people of intelligence, patriotism, stand- 
ing all the time loyal and helpful to the 
Government of the United States, having 
neither the right to vote nor to be elected 
to office—their rights in my opinion are 
already too much curtailed and I simply 
am not going to join today in a move to 
adopt a carpetbag policy. I was not in 
sympathy with the treatment of the 
South after the Civil War. Men went 
from the North to the South to hold 
offices. To make that possible required 
the passage of special laws, and such 
laws were passed, but it was an act of 
great injustice in my opinion to the 
South. Do not forget, you friends of the 
South here, by this measure you are try- 
ing to do identically the same thing to 
the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. TOLAN. Under the present law 
the President can appoint a United 
States district attorney for any city in 
the Union from any State; can he not? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He 
might do so. 

Mr. TOLAN. That is what I under- 
stand. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That the 
President can do what? 

Mr. TOLAN. For instance, an attor- 
ney in San Francisco can be appointed 
United States district attorney for the 
District of Columbia, but after his ap- 
pointment he must reside in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
not the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. TOLAN. I understand that, but 
is not that true? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; it is 
true. 

Mr. TOLAN. It ought not to be true. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You have 
a law on the books that the President 
cannot appoint somebody United States 
district attorney from California in the 
State of Kentucky, or somebody from the 
State of Kentucky in the State of Vir- 
ginia. That is the law, and there is only 
one exception to it: Somebody some years 
ago succeeded in writing into the law a 
provision permitting in the case of the 
southern district of New York somebody 
living outside of the district to serve as 
United States district attorney. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. SOUTH. In the bill under con- 
sideration could the assistant district at- 
torney continue to maintain his residence 
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in Virginia or Maryland if appointed 
from there to this position? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
unless we pass this bill. 

Mr. SOUTH. I say if this bill is passed, 
not only can a resident of Virginia be 
appointed to this office, but after ap- 
pointment he could continue to maintain 
his residence within 20 miles of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under 
this bill. 

Mr. SOUTH. That is what I say. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. SOUTH. Might it not work a 
hardship on the people of the District 
who have business with this man to have 
to drive out to Ellicott City, for instance? 
My position is just this: I do not care 
where the officials live when they are 
appointed, but I do believe it will be to 
the best interest of the people whom they 
serve to require them to live among such 
people during their tenure of office. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, why did we put it in the law 
that in the Federal court district of Vir- 
ginia the district attorney must live in 
that district? Why do we have such a 
law for Kentucky and for every other 
State in the Union, with the one excep- 
tion, southern district of New York? 
You have a Federal court district here 
in the District of Columbia and some of 
the folks living perhaps today in Virginia 
and Maryland, looking with greedy eyes, 
as a gentleman over here suggests, to 
these two or three places left in the 
District of Columbia want this bill passed 
so that they may be brought in here and 
be appointed, while still living over in 
Virginia, still voting over there, and still 
able to run for office and hold office if 
they are elected in Virginia or appointed 
over there, at the same time they serve 
the District of Columbia. 

I say it is wrong. It is carpetbagging 
government. 

Mr. SOUTH. The case that the gen- 
tleman from California mentioned is not 
analogous, in my opinion, because, for 
instance, a very distinguished Texan, 
Marvin Jones, was named judge of the 
Court of Claims, but he will henceforth 
live in or adjacent to the District. No 
one would think of naming him judge 
and letting him live in Amarillo, Tex., 
his former home. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The law 
that we are talking about applies to the 
Federal district court, which says the 
judge, the district attorney, and his as- 
sistants must live in their Federal dis- 
tricts. We have a Federal district court 
in the District of Columbia. I am sure 
the people of the District of Columbia 
want the law to remain as it is to permit 
and to require Federal district attorneys 
and their assistants to be residents of 
the District of Columbia. That is the 
district in which they are appointed to 
serve, and this bill here, in my opinion, 
should not be passed permitting them to 
reside in other States while serving here, 

Mr. SOUTH. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 


No; not 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Marvin 
Jones is not of the district court. 

Mr. SOUTH. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He is of 
another court that belongs to the entire 
United States. 

Mr. SOUTH. Yes; but if the jurisdic- 
tion of his court were confined to the 
District of Columbia he would be required 
to live in the District. 

Mr. CANFIELD, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentlemsn from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not true that in 
the District there are more lawyers per 
capita than anywhere else in the world? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 
They have plenty of very able, very hon- 
orable lawyers here. They have plenty 
of people to hold these jobs, willing to 
live in the District, and it is unfair to 
take these few jobs away from them. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I should state to the 
House that I am not familiar with the de- 
talls of this matter. This bill was intro- 
duced at the request of the Department 
of Justice and referred to a subcommit- 
tee, of which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Toran] is chairman. I as- 
sume that the subcommittee was actuated 
by the fact that the District of Columbia 
is so restricted in territory that thousands 
of people who are connected with the 
Government must live in one of the two 
neighboring States, Virginia and Mary- 
land, that 20 miles residence of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia line would be within 
the suburban residential district of 
Washington. As stated I have not per- 
sonally examined the matter and I now 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MeLAuchrIx] who is bet- 
ter prepared to advise the House on these 
points than I am. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be considerable confusion 
about this bill, which was considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as our 
distinguished chairman has stated, on 
the recommendation of the Attorney 
General with the request for a change 
in existing law to affect the District of 
Columbia only. 

The situation is that until 1919 the 
United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia was permitted to reside out- 
side the District. At that time the law 
was changed to require the District at- 
torney to reside in the District of Colum- 
bia because of an accounting problem 
that arose, and it was solved in that 
manner, The very thing we are at- 
tempting to accomplish, namely, permis- 
sion of the district attorney and his as- 
sistants to reside outside of the District 
of Columbia, existed for many years 
prior to the time the law was amended 
as I have outlined. 

Under the existing law, as has been 
pointed out by those who have preceded 
me, a resident of any State in the Union 
may now be appointed district attorney 
or assistant district attorney for the 
District of Columbia. The suggestion 
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that this bill has as its basis a desire on 
the part of someone to create a situation 
that will allow a nonresident of the Dis- 
trict to be appointed district attorney 
simply does not apply. The fact is that 
that can be done at the present time. A 
resident of Virginia may be appointed 
district attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia or assistant district attorney of 
the District. The requirement in the 
existing law, as it has existed since 1919, 
is that if a nonresident is appointed he 
must move into the District and live in 
the District from the time of his appoint- 
ment, The bill under consideration pro- 
vides that a person appointed district 
attorney or assistant district attorney 
for the District of Columbia is not re- 
quired to live within the small confines 
of the District of Columbia, For pur- 
poses of convenience he is allowed to 
make his residence in what we may call 
the metropolitan area of the District of 
Columbia. In other words, he is per- 
mitted to reside within 20 miles of the 
limits of the District of Columbia. 

My distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SoutH], for whom 
I entertain a very high regard, cited the 
instance of a former colleague, Marvin 
Jones. He said that Marvin Jones will 
now have to live in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that it would not be proper 
for Marvin Jones to be appointed from 
Amarillo, Tex., to the position he now 
enjoys here and be allowed to live in 
Amarillo, Tex. We will all agree that 
that is true. That is not the situation 
to which this bill applies, however. I 
do not believe it would be anything ex- 
traordinary or unreasonable if Marvin 
Jones, a resident of Amarillo, Tex., were 
appointed to the position he now occu- 
pies and should come into the District 
of Columbia to perform his duties and 
should see fit to live within 20 miles of 
the District of Columbia. That is the 
thing which this law would permit. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I sug- 
gest to my colleague that under existing 
law, and, as I understand, that is what 
you are trying to get away from, the man 
who has this position could not live just 
across the line. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SUMNERS. of Texas. He could 
go out toward Chevy Chase as far as the 
circle, which, I believe, is the boundary, 
but he could not live across the line. I 
5 that to be the purpose of the 

ill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Exactly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I said, I 
am not familiar with this bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is the pur- 
pose of the bill. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
has put his finger on the very heart of 
this bill. The purpose of this bill is to 
permit the district attorney and his as- 
sistants who are now required rigidly to 
live within the small confines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to do the very thing 
that our distinguished chairman has sug- 
gested; namely, to reside across the line 
outside of the District if they see fit to 
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do so. The limit of 20 miles is placed in 
the bill, because it is felt that that is a 
reasonable distance inthese days of 
hard-surfaced roads, ease of transporta- 
tion, and all that sort of thing. That is 
all there is to the bill, frankly. 

Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. SOUTH. Is it not true that every 
mayor in the United States has to live 
within the confines of the city which he 
serves? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I could not say 
that; Iam not familiar with all the mu- 
nicipal laws on the subject of residence 
requirements of mayors. I do not believe 
that is quite analogous. I believe this 
situation dealt with in the bill under dis- 
cussion is an unusual one. Let me quote 
this paragraph from the letter of the 
Attorney General appearing on the sec- 
ond page of the report: 

The District of Columbia occupies an un- 
usual position. Because of its small area, 
many persons whose business and profes- 
sional life is conducted within the confines 
of the District frequently reside in the sub- 
urban metropoliten territory. Persons who 
are technically residents either of Virginia 


or Maryland are frequently closely identified 
with the District of Columbia. 


This points to the very heart of this 
measure. The District of Columbia, as 
we all known, is an unusual district. It 
is a district in which the business of the 
National Capital is confined within a 
small area. In recent years particularly 
the people of this area, and, in fact, 
many Members of Congress, have seen 
fit to establish their residence—in the 
case of Members of Congress, their tem- 
porary abode—across the line in either 
Virginia or Maryland, outside of the 
confines of the District of Columbia. 
There is no criticism of that. The area 
to which I refer outside of the District 
of Columbia is the residential area of 
the District of Columbia. It is con- 
tiguous to it; it is used by the people who 
do their business in the District of 
Columbia as their place of abode, their 
home, and all that this bill would do 
would be to extend the same privilege to 
the district attorney and the assistant 
district attorneys of the District of 
Columbia. 

A great many bugaboos have been 
raised, it seems to me, about this per- 
fectly innocent bill, and all as a result 
of a perfectly legitimate request on the 
part of the Attorney General that a situ- 
ation be created which will allow the 
district attorney and the assistant dis- 
trict attorneys to reside, as many other 
people who do their business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are permitted to reside, 
outside of the District and across the 
line in Virginia or Maryland. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will be glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The city 
of Chicago has a Federal court district 
there, as do the cities of Boston and 
Philadelphia, and the district attorneys 
and their assistants must live within the 
boundaries of those cities, yet there is 


no effort to amend the law with regard 
to them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I may say to my 
distinguished colleague that we not only 
have a precedent, to which I have re- 
ferred, in this particular instance which 
existed until 1919, but we have the addi- 
tional precedent of the city of New York, 
where, because of the peculiar situation 
that exists there, somewhat analogous 
and somewhat similar to the situation 
which exists here, the district attorney 
and his assistants are permitted to re- 
side at any point within 20 miles out- 
side of the city of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this bill pass. 
CApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
es engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Sumners of 
Texas) there were—ayes 43, noes 33. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 147, nays 134, not voting 150, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 44] 
YEAS—147 

Allen, La, Forand O'Brien, Mich, 
Andrews Ford, Leland M. O'Connor 
Arnold rd, Thomas F. O Hara 
Barden Gathings Patman 

Gearhart Patrick 
Bates, Ky. Gibson Patton 
Beam Gore Pearson 
Beckworth Gossett Peterson, Fla. 
Bland Grant, Ala. Peterson, Ga. 
Boggs Green Pheiffer, 
Boland Gregory William T. 
Brooks Hancock Plauché 
Brown, Ga. Hare Priest 
Bryson Harris, Ark. Ramsay 
Buckler, Minn, Harris, Va. Rams 
Burch Heffernan Randolph 
Burdick Hendricks Rankin, 
Camp Hobbs Reed, Il. 
Cannon, Holbrock Richards 
Cannon, Mo. Hunter Robertson, Va. 
Cartwright Jackson Rom jue 
Clark Jarman Sanders 
Claypool Jonkman Satterfield 

Kee Schuetz 
Coffee, Wash. Kefauver Scott 1 
Colmer Kerr Scrugham 
Cooley Kilday Sheppard | 
Cooper n es 
Courtney Kocialkowskl Smith, Maine 
Cox Lanham Smith, Va. 
D'Alesandro Larrabee Smith, Wash. 
8 Lea vy Smith, W. Va. 
Dingel Lewis Snyder 
Doughton Ludlow Somers, N. Y. 
Downs McCormack Spar! 
Doxey McGehee E 
Drewry McLaughlin Steagall 
Duncan McMillan Sullivan 
Durham Maciora Sumners, Tex. 
Eliot, Mass. Magnuson Sweeney 
Elliott, Calif, Michener Tarver 
Fitzgerald Mills, Ark, Tenerowicz 
Fitzpatrick Mills, Tolan 

Monroney Vinson, Ga 
Flannagan urdi Voorhis, Calif, 

elson { ‘orys, Ohio 0 

Folger ichols Vreeland 
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Wasielewski Wickersham 
Weaver Uliams 
Whelchel Worley 
NAYS—134 
Allen, Il. Halleck 
Andersen, Harness 
H. Carl Hart 
Anderson, Calif. Healey 
dresen, Hébert 
August H. Heidinger 
Angell 
Arends Hoffman 
Baumhart Holmes 
Bender Hook 
Bennett Hope 
Bishop Howell 
Bolton full 
Bradley, Mich. Jarrett 
Bradley, Pa Jennings 
Brown, 
Canfield Johnson, II 
Carlson ean 
Chiperfield Keefe 
n Kelley, Pa, 
Copeland 
Crowther Kunkel 
Culkin Lambertson 
Cunningham Landis 
Day LeCompte 
Dirksen McGregor 
Ditter McIntyre 
Dworshak McKeough 
Ellis Martin, Iowa 
Elston Martin, Mass, 
Engel M: 
Englebright Meyer, Md. 
Fellows oser 
Fenton Mundt 
Flannery Murray 
Gehrmann Myers, Pa. 
Gerlach Norrell 
Gilchrist Oliver 
Gillie Osmers 
Graham Paddock 
Granger Pittenger 
Grant, Ind Poage 
Guyer, Rankin, Mont 
G Reed, N T. 
Haines Rees, 
Hall, 


Anderson, Faddis 
N. Mex Fish 
Baldwin Ford, Miss. 
Fulmer 
Bates, Mass. Gale 
Beiter Gamble 
Ga 
Blackney Geyer, Calif, 
Bloom Gifford 
Boehne all, 
Bolles 
Bonner Harrington 
Boren Harter 
Boykin Hartley 
Buck Hill, Colo 
Buckley, N. Y. Hil, W. 
Bul 0 Hinshaw 
Burgin Houston 
Byrne Imhoff 
Capozzoli Izac 
Carter Jacobsen 
Case, S. Dak. Jenkins, Ohio 
„Mass. Jenks, N. H. 
Celler Jensen 
pman Johnson, Calif 
Chenoweth Johnson, Ind. 
Clevenger Johnson, 
Cluett Luther A. 
Coffee, Nebr. Johnson, 
Cole, Md Lyndon B. 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Okla. 
Collins Johnson, W. Va. 
Connery Jones 
Costello Kelly, III 
Cravens Kennedy, 
Crawford Martin 
Creal Kennedy, 
Mi J. 
Cullen 
Kilburn 
Davis, Ohio Kleberg 
Davis, Tenn. Knutson 
Dewey Kopplemann 
Dickstein Kramer 
Dies Lea 
Disney Lesinski 
Domengeaux Lynch 
Dondero icArdle 
Douglas McGranery 
Eaton McLean 
Eberharter Maas 
Edelstein Maciejewski 
Mahon 
So the bill was passed, 
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Zimmerman 


Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockefeller 


1941 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Bell with Mr. Johnson of Indiana. 

Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Bolles. 

Mr. Cullen with Mr. Kilburn, 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Mott. 

Mr. Mansfield with Mr. Cluett. 

Mr. Cole of Maryland with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Harter with Mr, Gamble, 

Mr. Byrne with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr, Kramer with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Jenks of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Reece of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Beiter with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Michael J. Kennedy with Mr. Hill of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Coffee of Nebraska with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Buckley of New York with Mr. Chen- 
oweth. 
Luther A. Johnson with Mr. Ploeser, 
Creal with Mr. Douglas, 
Cravens with Mr. Short. 
Vincent of Kentucky with Mr. Fish. 
Capozzoli with Mr. McLean. 
Starnes of Alabama with Mr. Harter. 
Bloom with Mr. Jones. 
Fulmer with Mr. Wadsworth. 
Pace with Mr. Gifford. 
Bulwinkle with Mr. Maas. 
Keogh with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 
Boehne with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 
. Kleberg with Mr. Wheat. 
O'Leary with Mr. Case of South Dakota. 
West with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 
Ford of Mississippi with Mr. Clevenger. 
Martin J. Kennedy with Mr. Welch. 
Wright with Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. 
Burgin with Mr. Winter. 
Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Cole of 
New York. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. O'Toole with Mr. Gale. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Jensen. 
Mr. Boren with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 
Schulte with Mr. Johnson of California, 

Dies with Mr. Rizley. 

Celler with Mr. Marcantonio, 
Sasscer with Mr. Buck. 
Shanley with Mr. Harrington. 
Jacobsen with Mr. Lea. 
Davis of Ohio with Mr. Izac. 
Imhoff with Mr. McArdle. 
Secrest with Mr. Edmiston. 
Faddis with Mr. Shannon. 
May with Mr. Taylor. 
Costello with Mr. Wene. 
Sutphin with Mr, Houston. 
Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Chap- 
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Mr. Casey of Massachusetts with Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Disney with Mr. Geyer of California. 
Mr. Schaefer of Illinois with Mr. Sheridan. 
Mr. Smith of Connecticut with Mr. Lesinski, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Sumners of Texas, 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

COMPENSATION TO SPECIAL ASSISTANTS 
TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL IN THE 
CASE OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST 
DOHENY EXECUTORS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary I call up the bill (H. R. 2609) 
to authorize the payment of additional 
compensation to special assistants to the 
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Attorney General in the case of United 
States against Doheny Executors. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 15 minutes—— 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the 
Union Calendar, and the House must go 
into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for its consider- 
ation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

: rag MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the 
Union Calendar and the House auto- 
matically resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order there is not a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
forty-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 45] 

Allen, III Fish Mansfield 
Anderson, Flannery Marcantonio 

N. Mex. Gale May 
Bates, Mass Gamble Mitchell 
Blackney Gavagan Mott 
Bolles Gearhart Nelson 
Buck Geyer, Calif, Norton 
Buckler, Minn, Gibson O'Da: 
Buckley, N. Y. Gifford Pfeifer, 
Bulwinkle Gilchrist Joseph L. 
Burdick 1, Ploeser 
Burgin Edwin Arthur Plumley 
Byrne Hartley Powers 
Carter Hill, Colo. Rabaut 
Celler Hill, W. Reece, Tenn. 
Chapman Hinshaw Rich 
Chenoweth Imhoff Schaefer, Il. 
Cluett Izac Secrest 
Cole, Md Jaco Shannon 
Cole, N. Y. Jenkins, Ohio Sheridan 

llins Jenks, N. H. Simpson 
Connery Jensen Smith, Conn, 
Costello Johnson, Calif. Smith, Wash, 
Crawford Johnson, Ind. Spence 
Creal Johnson, Starnes, Ala, 
Crosser Johnson, Sweeney 
Culkin Luther A Taylor 
Cullen Lyndon B. Tinkham 
Curtis Johnson, W. Va. Traynor 
Davis, Ohio Kelly, Ill, Vincent, Ky. 
Dewey Kennedy, Weaver 
Dies Michael J. Welch 
Domengeaux Kilburn West 
Dondero Kleberg Wheat 
Douglas Kopplemann White 
Eaton a Wigglesworth 
Eberharter vy Williams 
Eliot, Mass Lesinski Winter 
Elliott, Calif. McArdle Wolfenden, Pa, 
Englebright McGranery W. , Va. 
Faddis Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 314 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to dispense with further proceed- 
ings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 3252 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit a 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 3252) 
to make emergency provision for certain 
activities of the United States Maritime 
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Commission, and for other purposes, for 
printing under the rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a short news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a short 
editorial from the Utah Valley News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain letters 
from constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude letters from my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a newspaper clipping 
against communism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Hart- 
ford Courant. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper item in connection with the pro- 
posed plan of the Government to have 
Great Britain manufacture warships for 
the United States, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

POSTPONEMENT OF PERMISSION TO 

ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to use the 30 minutes 
I have been granted today, tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry, 
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2 SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
te it. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Was any provision 
made for the Committee on Agriculture 
to sit this afternoon during the session 
of the House? 

The SPEAKER. If the memory of the 
Chair is correct, the committee was 
granted leave to sit during the sessions 
of the House during the remainder of 
this week. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Several Members 
were attending those committee meetings 
and could not answer the roll calls. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under Calendar Wednesday 
be dispensed with, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an article from the Sugar 
Bulletin of April 1. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. . 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. BolLLEs, for 1 week, on 
account of important business. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 
after the legislative business of the day 
and any other special orders, I may be 
permitted to speak for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will not use the 
time granted me today, in deference to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio has transferred his permission to 
address to tomorrow. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 478. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to permit the construction and 
maintenance of overhanging walks on the 
highway bridge, route No. 36, at Highlands, 
N, J., for public use; and 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national de- 
fense by clarifying the application of the act 
of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793) as to the 
requirement of mandatory performance and 
payment bonds in connection with supply 
contracts. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
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mittee did on Tuesday, April 22, 1941, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing Federal participation in the New 
York World’s Fair, 1939,” to provide for an 
extension in the life of the Commission, to 
authorize the transfer of property to other 
departments and branches of the Government 
without consideration, and for other pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 24, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 

The Committee on Flood Control will 

continue hearings on the following 


8: 

1. Thursday, April 24: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
and representatives of the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the Kings and Kern 
Rivers projects. 

2. Friday, April 25: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, the Willamette Valley, the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

3. Monday, April 28: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for projects in the western and south- 
western Rocky Mountain region, includ- 
ing Texas and Colorado and west Gulf 
rivers. 

4. Tuesday, April 29: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Missouri River and tributaries. 

5. Wednesday, April 30: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes region. 

6. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries. 

7. Friday, May 2: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

8. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including 
the Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, 
and the Middle Atlantic region, includ- 
ing New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. 

9. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic 
region, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

10. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the Arkansas, White, Red, and 
St. Francis River Basins, 

11. Thursday, May 8: Lower Missis- 
sippi River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief 
of Engineers, on the lower Mississippi 
River and proposed modifications of the 
adopted project. 
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12. Friday, May 9: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the lower Mississippi River and 
tributaries other than the Arkansas, the 
White, the Red, and the St. Francis 
Rivers. 

13. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and 
in other parts of the United States. 

14. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. 

15. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds at 
10:30 a. m., on Thursday, April 24, for 
8 of H. R. 3961 and H. R. 

381. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCANT MARINE 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Thursday, April 24, 1941, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 1585, relating to a con- 
struction reserve fund. 

(The hearing scheduled on H. R. 1004, 
relating to the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at Dunkirk, N. V., has been 
indefinitely postponed at the request of 
the author.) 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, at 
10 a. m., in room 346, House Office Build- 
ing, before Subcommittee No. 1. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 28. Concurrent 
resolution authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of the report of the select com- 
mittee appointed to investigate interstate 
migration; without amendment (Rept. No. 
432). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. H. R. 2082. A bill relating to 
certain inspections and investigations in coal 
mines, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 433). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4401. A bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a commissary 
or canteen at Glenn Dale Sanatorium, Glenn 
Dale, Md.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
434). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4342. A bill to au- 
thorize black-outs in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 435). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. BLAND: Committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. H. R. 
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8252. A bill to make emergency provisions 

for certain activities of the United States 

Maritime Commission, and for other pur- 
ses; without amendment (Rept. No. 436). 
ered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SECREST: Committee on the Library. 
H. R. 4250. A bill to provide for the pre- 
sentation oi a medal to Roland Boucher in 
recognition of his bravery and heroism in 
rescuing five children from drowning in 
Lake Champlain; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 431). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Ar. CAMP; 

H. R. 4484 (by request). A bill to provide a 
minimum disability rating for enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, discharged for physical disabilities or 
on medical survey; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 4485. A bill providing that the Fed- 
eral contribution to States for aid to crippled 
children under the Social Security Act shall 
be determined according to financial need 
for assistance; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 4486. A bill to create five regional 
national libraries and to amend section 12 
of the act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 4487. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary fiood-control examination and survey 
of the Pearl River, Miss.; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 4488, A bill to provide for adjustment 
of active duty pay and allowances of com- 
missioned officers of the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 4489. A bill to permit the courts of 
the United States, and State courts, to issue 
copies of naturalization certificates to all per- 
sons over 21 years of age who can show they 
are entitled to citizenship in the United 
States of America by the naturalization of 
their parent or husband, that was issued out 
of the court; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SCRUGHAM: 

H. R. 4490. A bill to provide for the com- 
pletion and delivery of the Boca Dam, in the 
Little Truckee River, in accordance with the 
contract between the United States and the 
Washoe County water conservation district; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4491. A bill to authorize clothing al- 
lowances for the United States Navy or Naval 
Reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R 4492, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a pan-American conter at Ta- 
coma, Wash., for the coordination of com- 
mercial and cultural relations between the 
American republics, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 4493. A bill to authorize the Secretary 

of the Interior to accept certain land for park 
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purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 
By Mr. ELLIOTT of California: 

aR. 4494. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of flood-control works on the Santa 
Maria River and tributaries, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4495. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code: to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4496. A bill repealing section 611 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 4497. A bill repealing section 611 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4498. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion to St. Elizabeths Hospital of insane per- 
sons belong to the Foreign Service of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 4499, A bill to authorize the heads of 
the various departments and agencies of the 
United States to enter into contracts with- 
out advertising or competitive bidding when 
it is in the interest of the national defense, 
to authorize the President to give priority 
to deliveries under such contracts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 4500. A bill to provide longevity pay 
for certain officers and enlisted men of the 
civilian components of the national-defense 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution for the 
relief of the distressed and suffering people 
in the earthquake zone of Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Michigan, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact House bill 3570, 
providing for assistance in meeting the hous- 
ing problem in areas with defense workers; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 5, concerning homestead leases and 
patents; to the Committee on the Terri- 
torities, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 4501. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Oster; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4502. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Dial; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 4503. A bill for the relief of Hattie 

Dillon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BOEHNE: 

H. R. 4504. A bill granting a pension to 
Shirley Posey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 4505. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Fannie Ellis White; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 4506. A bill for the relief of Jeremiah 
Aldersley; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 4507. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
F. Lawler; to the Committee on Military. 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4508. A bill for the relief of Howard 
Anthony Berry; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 4509. A bill for the relief of the L. & 

W. Coal Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNS: 

H. R. 4510. A bill for the relief of Ebenezer 
L. Haley; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TENEROWICZ: 

H. R. 4511. A bill for the relief of Giacoma 
Cicilia; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. THILL: 

H. R. 4512. A bill for the relief of Dr. M. 
Kellogg Mookerjee; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 4513. A bill for the relief of Gladys 

Nelson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4514. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
J D. Marshall; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4515. A bill for the relief of Elmer 
Leibfried; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNGDAHL: 

H. R. 4516. A bill to provide for the carry- 
ing out of the award of the National War 
Labor Board of April 11, 1919, and the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of War of date Novem- 
ber 30, 1920, in favor of certain employees of 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; of the American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn,; and of the Twin 
City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


819. By Mr. FOGARTY: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, urging that all nec- 
essary steps be taken to prevent any change 
in the home port of the frigate Constellation 
and preserve to the people of Rhode Island 
and New England this cherished shrine; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

820. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Peti- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio, ex- 
pressing opposition to the wire-tapping bill 
(H. R. 4228); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

821. Also, petition of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, opposing House bill 4139, 
introduced by Representative Vinson of 
Georgia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

822. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution of the 
Okanogan County Pomona Grange, No. 53, 
requesting that the selective-service system 
grant deferment to farmers when the indi- 
viduals can show that they have ownership 
or control of the land which they are operat- 
ing and that such farming is their major 
enterprise, pointing out that farming is essen- 
tial to the national-defense program; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

823. Also, resolution of the Okanogan 
County Pomona Grange, No. 53, Riverside, 
Wash., urging that Congress use its influence 
to have industry and labor join with agricul- 
ture in forming a solid, united nation against 
Hitlerism; to the Committee on Labor. 

824. Also, resolution of the Okanogan 
County Pomona Grange, No. 53, Riverside, 
Wash., recommending that the Government 
conscript all profits derived from munitions 
factories and other industrial corporations 
drawing profits from the production of war 
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materials during our preparedness and de- 
fense program, and further recommending 
that the Government issue interest-free 
money to finance wars; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

825. Also, resolution of the Okanogan 
County Pomona Grange, No. 53, of Riverside, 
Wash., opposing the importation of Cana- 
dian-grown apples and recommending that 
restrictions in quotas be placed on impor- 
tations, pointing out that apple growers of 
the Pacific Northwest are fighting for their 
economic lives and cannot long endure the 
uncontrolled marketing and importation of 
Canadian apples on the American market; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

826. Also, resolution of the Okanogan 
County Pomona Grange, No. 53, Riverside, 
Wash., recommending that legislation be 
enacted amending the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act to permit the establishment of a 
program involving the graduated allotment, 
with little or no reduction in acreage or pro- 
duction or in marketing quotas on family- 
type farms below that normally produced 
or marketed, and providing for an increasing 
restriction on acreage or production or mar- 
keting quotas for farms of larger acreage; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

827. Also, resolution of the Okanogan 
County Pomona Grange, No, 53, Riverside, 
Wash., recommending that Congress immedi- 
ately enact a two-price agricultural program, 
which will assure American farmers an Amer- 
ican price for that portion of their products 
consumed in domestic markets, pointing out 
that the spending for the national-defense 
program results in rising prices for labor and 
material, and at the same time increases the 
farmers’ tax burden without corresponding 
increases in his own income; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

828. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Women’s Club of Forest Hills, N. Y., request- 
ing that when Congress considers sugar leg- 
islation this year it should include provisions 
to prevent the expansion of the subsidized 
beet-sugar industry or the subsidized tropical 
cane sugar refining industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

829. By Mr. RUTHERFORD: Resolutions 
adopted by Maj. David McKelvy Peterson 
Post of the American Legion, Honesdale, Pa., 
relative to labor strikes in national-defense 
industries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

830. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
St. Louis Guild, opposing the so-called Vinson 
compulsory mediation bill; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

831, Also, petition of the International Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians, Washington, D. C., 
the passage of the so-called Vinson bill (H. R. 
4139); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

832. Also, petition of the Michigan State 
Industrial Union Council, Detroit, Mich., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to labor bargaining power; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

833. Also, petition of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway and power project; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

834. Also, petition of the Harrisburg News- 
paper Guild, Harrisburg, Pa., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to House bill 4139, known as the Vin- 
son bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

835. Also, petition of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Madisonville, Ky., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to House bill 4139 and antistrike 
legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

836. Also, petition of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, petitioning consideration of 
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their resolution with reference to the Vinson 
bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

837. Also, petition of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Ellsworth, Pa., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to antistrike legislation; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, wilt Thou be 
pleased to accept our endeavors to follow 
Thee in all our ways. Grant that the 
declarations of truth that shall be sent 
forth may be accompanied by the spirit 
of our great Teacher. Beneath the sur- 
face of material things enable us to seek 
the things unseen and eternal, holding us 
to the realization that sorrow, pain, 
and weakness have their mighty com- 
pensations, while the hands that hold 
the crown, ache with many across, We 
pray Thee to teach us that wisdom which 
shall inspire us as servants of our democ- 
racy to be humbly devoted to honor, fidel- 
ity, and manliness. O Thou Shepherd 
divine, have compassion upon Thy help- 
less children everywhere; those who are 
weary and long for the end; those who 
are innocently entangled in the cruel 
chains of unprovoked war; those who are 
in the midst of the draining seductions 
of man’s inhumanity to man and are dy- 
ing in mind, soul, and body. Almighty 
One, bid the compelling lamp of faith to 
shine in the goodness of an eternal God. 
We pray that all the injunctions of the 
sanctuaries of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew may go forth in the fullest measure, 
calling our people away from their idols, 
ease, follies, and indifference, making us 
a God-fearing Nation, worthy of our na- 
tional existence. To the glory of our Re- 
deemer and Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


DEFENSE HOUSING 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3486) to 
authorize an appropriation of an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 for defense housing, 
with Senate amendments, and agree to 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert: “That section 1 (b) of the act entitled 
‘An act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,“ approved October 14, 1940, 18 
hereby amended (1) by striking out ‘$3,000’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$3,500' and 
(2) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and adding a colon and the following: 
‘Provided further, That all items of cost with 
respect to each such family dwelling unit 
shall be separately estimated with a view to- 
ward economy, and no movable equipment 
shall be installed in such units, unless the 
Administrator shall, in any particular case, 
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deem such installation to be in the public 
interest.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 of such act of October 
14, 1940, is hereby amended by striking out 
‘$150,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$300,000,000’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend the act of October 14, 1940, relating to 
defense housing, by authorizing an addi- 
tional appropriation of $150,000,000, and for 
other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr, Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object to ask a ques- 
tion, is the gentleman familiar with the 
report attributed to one of the defense 
agencies to the effect that the President 
has made allocations under this bill of 
several defense projects; one, for in- 
stance, at Dumas, Tex.? Am I correct in 
understanding it related to this bill or 
did it relate to another bill? 

Mr. LANHAM, Iam not advised as to 
the particular matters about which the 
gentleman inquires, but I am advised that 
this bill having been delayed quite a bit 
by the recess, allocations under it have 
very largely been assigned and it is urgent 
that the work be proceeded with at once. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That answers the 
question. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. In reading the amendment 
the Clerk read the statement, “with a 
view toward economy.” Why do we not 
put language in the bill compelling as 
much economy as is humanly possible? 

Mr. LANHAM. I believe if the gentle- 
man listened to the amendment very 
closely he saw that was the very purpose 
of the amendment to which he referred. 

Mr. RICH. The only trouble is that 
while we hear much talk of cutting down 
expenses in the regular routine opera- 
tions of the Government, yet every appro- 
priation bill comes to us carrying in- 
creases. Unless we put something in this 
bill compelling economy they are not 
going to economize. 

Mr. LANHAM. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that there is 
no increase in the amount appropriated 
in this bill as it comes from the Senate. 
The appropriation it carries now is ex- 
actly what it carried when it left the 
House. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Is it not true that 
economy is taken into consideration, 
and also is taken into consideration our 
desire not to get the Government into 
the position of jeopardizing local real- 
estate values? We are willing to in- 
crease the cost of the individual unit in 
order not to adversely affect the real- 
estate values in the districts in which 
we may build these houses, 

Mr, LANHAM. The gentleman from 
Ohio is quite correct; and I may say 
that the amendments have the unani- 
mous concurrence of the members of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the House. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 
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Mr. PITTENGER. I understand this 
is the bill to provide housing for defense 
workers, 

Mr. LANHAM, That is correct. 

Mr. PITTENGER. At the time the bill 
was under consideration in the House 
there was considerable criticism of the 
plan to put electric ice boxes and other 
equipment into these houses. Is there 
any safeguard against that as the bill 
comes to us from the Senate? 

Mr. LANHAM. As the bill passed the 
House, an amendment of somewhat sim- 
ilar import was included, and it was re- 
tained by the Senate. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield there? 

. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Is it not true that 
the same amendment adopted by the 
House relative to movable equipment is 
still in the bill? It is not a controversial 
question at this time. 

Mr. LANHAM. It is still in the bill 
as the House passed it. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Does this 
bill deal with needed additional educa- 
tional facilities? 

Mr. LANHAM. No, I may say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
has now before it the measure to which 
he refers and is giving very diligent at- 
tention to it. It had been hoped the bill 
would be reported out this week. The 
present prospect and hope is that we 
may be able to report that bill from the 
committee early next week. We have 
been working very diligently on it, and, 
but for the fact there was some delay 
by reason of the recess, the bill would 
have been reported by this time. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman for answering the ques- 
tion. I asked it to place his answer in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is chair- 
man of the Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee. I have been looking over the 
District, just touring around, to acquaint 
myself with the space that might be 
available in the District for buildings 
that the Federal Government may need. 
I see some of the worst ramshackle build- 
ings in the District of Columbia that I 
have ever seen in my life. Homes that 
are not fit to live in. It seems to me 
instead of constructing buildings outside 
of the District, we ought to raze a lot of 
these ramshackle properties and make 
the District one of the finest places in 
the world for office buildings and for 
homes. The only way you are going to 
do that is for the gentleman’s committee 
to take a tour, go down here in the 
Southeast, and look over the space down 
there. That is a grand place to put 
Government buildings. They will not 
interfere with the buildings in the North- 
west or in close proximity to the Mall 
and the traffic down there in the South- 
east of the District is not so heavy. 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s suggestion, but this particular 
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measure has to do with a specific kind 


of building in congested areas of national 
defense in order that the program for 
defense may be carried on. I think the 
statement of the gentleman is quite 
pertinent, but not perhaps to the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. RICH. It may not be to the pend- 
ing bill, but I make the suggestion to 
the gentleman as chairman of the Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee. I wish he 
would take the whole committee. If 
he does not have an automobile to take 
them around, let me take them on a tour 
of the city. I will show them many 
blocks of ramshackle buildings. 

Mr. LANHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man and I shall also be glad to confer 
with him as to where we shall get the 
money. 

Mr. BENDER. Where are you going 
to get the money? 

Mr. RICH. We are going to get the 
money from the same place he is going to 
get the money to build these buildings. 
Of course, you cannot get it out of an 
empty Treasury. If a Government can 
do a lot of this work on the outside of 
the District, certainly it can do it in the 
District. 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate that, but 
we certainly cannot centralize all of our 
national-defense activities in the District 
of Columbia at this time. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I am won- 
dering if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will support the Overton formula, 
which has been reported by the District 
of Columbia Committee, and which pro- 
vides for just what the gentleman is 
asking. 

Mr. RICH. May I say that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ought to be operated 
on an economical scale like we expect to 
operate our own business or our own 
homes in our respective districts. I do 
not propose to give the District of Co- 
lumbia a lot of money and let our people 
back home pay the bill. That day is 
gone forever. What we ought to do is 
economize in the District of Columbia, 
and economize back home, or we will 
wreck the Nation and you will wreck the 
Government, and I do not want that. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, I may say, 
has had quite a bit of difficulty obtain- 
ing affirmative votes from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, I am sure the en- 
tire membership of the House appre- 
ciates the splendid work that is being 
done and has been done by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. I would 
like to prolong this inquiry slightly to ask 
a question. I understood the gentleman 
to say that the allocation of these funds 
had been made. I would like to know 
whether allocation has been made to 
specific projects or whether allocation 
has been made to areas in which work 
will be required to be done? 
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Mr. LANHAM. I am unable to give 
the gentleman definite information in 
that regard, but if he will get in touch 
with Mr. C. F. Palmer, the Housing Co- 
ordinator, who determines the needs and 
then apprises the Federal Works Agency 
of those needs in order that the construc- 
tion may be done, he can get that infor- 
mation. I have been advised that it is 
very urgent that the work be under- 
taken at once. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I was interested 
in inquiring whether or not applications 
for this type of assistance could be made 
in areas in which defense projects are 
being erected, or whether the money has 
actually been allocated to specific proj- 
ects so as to eliminate the possibility of 
securing any funds in that way? 

Mr. LANHAM. I feel sure the money 
has not all been allocated. If the gentle- 
men who have such areas will bring their 
situations to the attention of the Housing 
Coordinator I think I can assure them 
he will give a very thorough investigation 
2 re matter and be as helpful as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The action taken 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas has the unanimous approval of the 
gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; it has. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LANHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


LEADERSHIP IN ENGLAND AND 
AUSTRALIA 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr, Fapp1s]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, press and 
radio reports indicate that because of 
recent British reverses there is a demand 
in England and Australia for a change 
in the leadership of those nations. Of 
course, we all know that there are many 
people who are so limited in their intelli- 
gence and so devoid of good judgment 
that they can judge a man only by his 
few failures rather than by his many suc- 
cesses, or by his few faults rather than 
by his many virtues. As one who has 
been consistently active in support of 
every assistance to Great Britain, I wish 
to say that if the British people permit 
that proportion of their citizens who are 
devoid of good judgment to dictate the 
leadership of the British Empire in this 
crisis, I am ready to withdraw our as- 
sistance, because I believe anything we 
might do to assist them would be futile. 
If any elements in the British Empire 
take advantage of this national crisis to 
jockey themselves into political control, 
most certainly an unfavorable reaction 
will result in the United States. I feel 
sure that Churchill and Menzie enjoy the 
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fullest confidence of those officials of the 
Government of the United States who 
are keeping up to date on the situation. 
[Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram for the day, and after the special 
orders heretofore entered, I may have 20 
minutes to address the House to answer 
an attack on the President of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Treapway], 
who has requested me to make this re- 
quest, may have permission to place in 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning on 
the new tax proposal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
the special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 7 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that following the special 
order of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CrawrorD] I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

Tne SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COST OF LIVING 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time to read a paragraph from 
a letter I have recently received from S. E. 
Moss, of Miles City, Mont., one of the 
leading citizens and railroad men of 
Montana, with respect to the cost of liv- 
ing as it is mounting now in that section 
of the country. This short paragraph 
graphically tells the story of what is 
likely to happen to the wage earner with 
reference to taxes to meet our aid-to- 
Britain program. It also shows how 
wages are going to be eaten up by the 
increased cost of living that is taking 
place. It is very interesting. I, there- 
fore, feel that the Members of Congress 
should hear it and read it in the RECORD, 
as it comes from one of Montana’s fore- 
most citizens: 

I am wondering again if the burden of this 
$7,000,000,000 is going to be thrown in the 
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laps of the small wage earner, to read some of 
our local papers now; a bill is as good as 
enacted into law that will make us pay the 
major part of the increased tax by lowering 
the brackets of our incomes without exemp- 
tions; it is an outrage to see the way the cost 
of living is increasing. Bacon and ham was 
selling for 16 cents a found 2 months ago, 
and now it is 28 and 30, and some as high 
as 38 cents per pound, and most any cuts of 
steak are out of the reach of the wage earner; 
some cuts as high as 40 cents a pound, and 
most everything else is going sky-high in the 
line of living costs, and we have got to eat 
to work, and we also have got to work to eat, 
so if it costs us all our earnings to live, where 
is our additional income tax going to come 
from? 


[Here the gavel fell.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address by a young constituent of 
mine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
strikes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a telegram from constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of “Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the R&corp and include therein a short 
speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I further ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
tlerein a newspaper article from the 
Worcester Telegram with reference to a 
statement issued by our majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, JOHN 
McCormack. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF THE LATE 
SENATOR LONG 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow afternoon, about 2 o’clock, we 
will have the unveiling of the statue of 
the late Senator Long of Louisiana. 
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desire to extend an invitation to all Mem- 
bers of the House to be present. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] may be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mi. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein some excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial from the Christian Advocate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a concurrent resolution of the Minne- 
sota Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on to- 
morrow, preceding the gentleman from 
Michigan, who I understand has the first 
special order, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is that agreeable to 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I have al- 
ready discussed the matter with the 
gentleman from Michigan, and it is satis. 
factory to him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BLAND], and by 
the authority of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I ask 
unanimous consent that that committee 
may sit during the session of the House 
today. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain brief speeches made by 
three citizens of El Paso, Tex., at a recent 
Jackson Day dinner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration is continuing its persecution 
of the southern coal operators. In this 
morning’s Washington Post appears a 
statement issued by the Secretary of 
Labor. This is part of it: 

It is now clear that the southern operators 
have withdrawn from negotiations— 


That much is true— 


and declined to agree to the President's pro- 
posal to reopen the mines. 


That part of it—“declined to agree to 
the President’s proposal to reopen the 
mines”—is absolutely false; there is no 
question about it. Why the Secretary of 
Labor wants to make that kind of a state- 
ment in view of the fact, which is known 
to all who wish to ascertain the truth, 
I cannot understand. There are mine 
owners down at Harlan, Ky., who are 
ready to operate, and there are miners 
there who are ready to go to work. The 
only thing that prevents the opening of 
those mines is that John Lewis sends an 
armed force in there and prevents those 
men who are ready to work from digging 
coal. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RESTAURANT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 186 

Resolved, That under the provisions of 
House Resolution 590, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
agreed to September 5, 1940, the Architect of 
the Capitol is authorized and directed to 
establish a branch of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Restaurant in the new House Office 
Building. 


Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
make a brief statement as to just what is 
intended by the resolution and also a 
statement about the approximate cost? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
glad to do that. We all know the prac- 
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tical situation that confronts us with 
respect to the House restaurant. We all 
know the difficulty the Members and their 
guests have in getting the attention which 
the exigencies of our work in the House 
reasonably require with respect to quick 
service. Of course, this is due to a num- 
ber of causes, and we want to see that 
the public receives consideration, which 
is a practical matter, and then also our 
own office force and the forces of the 
various cOmmittees are involved. The 
fact we have an increased secretarial staff 
has tended to make the situation per- 
haps more acute or difficult. Our office 
force must have some place to eat. Un- 
der present circumstances they naturally 
eat in the House restaurant. We have 
got to approach this condition in a prac- 
tical manner by providing a place in the 
House Office Building which will tend to 
prevent their gravitating to the restau- 
rants downstairs. I doubt if we want to 
go to the extent of saying that this shall 
or shall not be done, and it would not be 
wise for us to say that our secretarial 
staff may not eat down there under pres- 
ent conditions. Certainly we do not want 
to say that the public cannot be served 
there, because most of the public who 
patronize the restaurant are guests of 
Members of the House, either directly or 
indirectly. Occasionally we have our 
friends served down there because we may 
not be able to entertain them at lunch 
ourselves, but they are guests of ours just 
the same. 

It is believed that if this restaurant is 
established a good part of our own office 
force would eat there and in this way re- 
lieve the situation that exists at the pres- 
ent time in the restaurant downstairs. 
It is estimated this will cost $15,000. 
The matter has been taken up by a com- 
mittee representing the House, composed 
of the Speaker, the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH], and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hancock]. It is my 
understanding, based upon reliable in- 
formation which I have received, that 
their opinion is unanimous and they, in 
turn, have taken this matter up with the 
Architect and their action is the result 
of an inquiry made by the Architect and 
is in line with his recommendations, 
This, in substance, outlines the situation. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman 
will permit, the gentleman has suggested 
that the people eating in the restaurant 
are usually guests of Members of the 
House. I want it understood, of course, 
that they are guests and the checks are 
paid by the individual Members of the 
House. There are no free meals for 
Members or guests. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les. 

Mr. MICHENER. We ofttimes receive 
letters, as well as see newspaper com- 
ments, to the effect that the Members 
of the House enjoy this restaurant and 
that the Government or the taxpayers 
pay for the food. Of course, we all know 
this is not true, and in this new restaur- 
ant there is to be no food furnished any- 
one for nothing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad that 
my friend has made that contribution, 
because there is an awful lot of honest 
misunderstanding in all of our districts, 
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not only in this respect but in other re- 
spects. Some people honestly think we 
all live at the White House, for example, 
and some people think that our hotel 
expenses are paid, including barbers and 
everything else. Of course, they hon- 
estly think so, and it is up to us, insofar 
as we can, to correct that opinion. 

Furthermore, while there are some 
other restaurants around here, yet this 
is the one that about everyone connected 
with the Members of the House, includ- 
ing their office force, eat in, and other- 
wise they would have to go downtown, 
which, of course, would mean a trip of a 
mile and a half or 2 miles away from 
the Capitol. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. A good 
many people also have the idea that 
Members of Congress do not pay any in- 
come taxes or other taxes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I pay mine and I 
am glad to pay it. I am glad to have 
enough income to pay an income tax, 
and, of course, everybody whose income 
is subject to tax pays that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
there will be no congressional exemp- 
tions, I assume, under the tax bill that 
will be reported from the gentleman’s 
Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I am 
not on the committee now. 

I may say also that there are no re- 
duced prices to Members and the restau- 
rant pays for itself. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. OC ON NOR. Is it not a fact that 
the charges to the Members are the same 
as the charges to the public? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no differ- 
ence in any charge made for the food be- 
tween a Member of Congress and the 
general public. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I would also like to 
have the gentleman explain for the 
Recorp that the Members of Congress do 
not enjoy any free use of telephones. In 
other words, there is a sort of opinion 
prevalent among the public that they can 
call up Members of Congress collect and 
the Government pays the charges. I wish 
the gentleman would point out what the 
fact is and what the law is in relation to 
that matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only tele- 
phone service we are afforded is for tele- 
phone calls in the District of Columbia, 

Mr, O’CONNOR. With no long-dis- 
tance calls. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Every long-dis- 
tance call or every call that involves an 
extra charge, even if we make the call in 
connection with official business, we have 
to pay ourselves. I know I have a tele- 
phone in my political office in Boston and 
my average telephone bill is from $50 to 
$55 a month. I am glad to pay it, but I 
get no reimbursement from the Govern- 
ment. I pay that out of my own pocket, 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Yes. 
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Mr. DITTER. I wonder whether the 
gentleman, as a result of his long experi- 
ence on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and his usual versatility on all 
questions, can inform us whether we can 
deduct that $55 telephone call bill as an 
exemption on our income tax? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do. I consider 
that an expense, and I deduct it in my 
income tax, but I am not reimbursed 
otherwise on that account by the Federal 
Government. It is a deductible item, just 
the same as any extra travel that we un- 
dergo, just the same as any extra expense 
we pay for our travel over and above what 
we are allowed. A lot of people think 
that we get pay for our travel every time 
we go back home. 

Mr. DITTER. Will the gentleman 
yield further, although I think we have 
gone far afield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think this is a 
very interesting colloquy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And very valuable. 

Mr. DITTER. And in no way critical 
of the extent to which the gentleman has 
gone. Where is this new restaurant to 
be located; on which floor of the House 
Office Building? I am thinking of one 
thing, and that is that we want to be 
protected against any approach of ver- 
min. Is it to be on the first floor? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I could not tell 
the gentleman that. The Architect of 
the Capitol is authorized and directed to 
establish a branch restaurant, and I 
think that we can rely upon his good 
judgment. And I am confident that he 
values the opinion of no Member more 
than he does that of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. Oh, I am very humble 
in view of the approach the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has made, 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. With reference to 
the deductions on account of income tax. 
The distinguished majority leader re- 
ferred to traveling expenses. May I call 
his attention to the Lindsey decision, 
made by the Board of Tax Appeals, which 
is in force, a decision which is not in line 
with the statement made by the gentle- 
man concerning exemption for income 
tax. May I suggest that anyone inter- 
ested in the matter get the Lindsey deci- 
sion and read it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Was that decision 
based on official business—Members 
traveling on official business? 

Mr. MICHENER. The gist of that de- 
cision is that the place of employment 
of a Member of Congress is in Wash- 
ington, and that he is entitled to deduct 
from his income tax the actual traveling 
expenses coming from his home to 
Washington at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, and a like amount when he returns 
at the end of the session, but that he is 
not entitled to deduct actual traveling 
expenses coming from and going to his 
district in the interim, even though he 
says it is on official business. I speak 
by the card. The decision is in print, 
and in some districts, including my own, 
it is in force. For instance, some time 
ago I followed the usual method and 
deducted all traveling expenses of trips 
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going back on official business—what I 
considered official business. 

Later the representative of the inter- 
nal-revenue collector called at my 
Office, armed with the decision, and told 
me how much additional I had to pay. 
I took the matter up with Mr. Arnold, 
who formerly served with us, and Mr. 
Leech, who formerly served with us, 
members of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
and they tell me that is the law, and if 
Congress does not like it Congress must 
change the law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam very glad to 
get that information. I never have had 
much bother with that. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has 
a different collector of internal revenue, 
perhaps. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no; not that. 
I stay down here pretty much during 
the course of the year. I realize that 
Members have to go back frequently, but 
I am so situated that I manage to stay 
here the greater part of the year, so I 
have not that problem concerning myself. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. In speaking of this res- 
taurant, the gentleman speaks of res- 
taurants being a mile and a half or 2 
miles downtown. Has the gentleman 
never visited the restaurant over in the 
Public Library; has he never visited the 
restaurant over in the Supreme Court 
Building, or in the Methodist Building 
next to it, where there is a restaurant? 
Has the gentleman never gone down near 
the Old House Office Building, on that 
street which is full of restaurants? The 
only time, my observation tells me, in this 
restaurant downstairs when it is full is 
about from 12:45 to 1:45, and it is then 
difficult to get a seat. 

Let me ask the gentleman this: If you 
put a restaurant in the New House Office 
Building, is it because you passed a law 
last year granting one additional secre- 
tary to each Member of Congress? Is 
that the reason we have more people 
here, or is it because we have more busi- 
ness? I know a lot of the Members do 
not like it, but I am talking now. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. This is not now a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. RICH. Well, it ought to be. I ob- 
ject to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

THE LABOR SITUATION 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to read excerpts from two letters. Here 
is one from a C. I. O. man at Gary, Ind. 
He is kicking about the tax bill and about 


the curtailment of his right to work. He 
says: 
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I don’t like the idea of paying taxes on all 
over $2,000 while the C. I. O., with a claimed 
4,000,000 membership, with $12 per year dues, 
which I figure is $48,000,000—and this money 
pays no taxes—besides, any money paid in as 
union dues is deducted from our tax, so the 
Government gets nothing at either end, and 
gives them the right to manhandle and stop 
me from working if I do not pay them the 
dues they ask. 


Evidently the gentleman calls to the 
attention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the fact that the unions are col- 
lecting—at least, the C. I. O. is collecting 
an income of $48,000,000 on which it pays 
no tax. Apparently there is no reason 
why that organization should not pay 
an income tax as well as others. Why 
does the Ways and Means Committe 
neglect this source of revenue? 

He says further: 

I can’t help but think that the Constitu- 
tion is about broken up; at least, it is badly 
bent. As far as Government protection is 
concerned, the C. I. O. can come to my house 
and take my furniture. There is nothing 
here to stop them. John Dillinger and Jesse 
James should have joi~ed the C. I. O., then 
all their hold-ups would have been legal. 


That shows what that man thinks of 
the Government’s failure to protect him. 

Now, here is the other letter, from a 
boy in camp at Sault Ste. Marie, in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. The 
young man writes about the deductions 
which must be made from his $21 a 
month to pay for necessary supplies. He 
writes: 


The laundry is worse than the hiking 
supplies. The laundry is $2.20 per month. 
The hiking stuff was extra shaving equip- 
ment, soaps, comb, etc. * * * I'll get 
about $13 this month after my expenses 
are taken careof. * * * This company is 
sometimes so regulated by the supply ser- 
geant that we don’t even have toilet paper. 
* * * The lighting situation is even 
worse. Tonight we have three 45- or 65- 
watt bulbs in a room that has 32 bunks in it. 
Will all need glasses before the year is out. 
+. * Not enough clothes for us. 
It is this sort of thing that destroys the 
morale of any unit. And this unit is com- 
posed of men who aren’t and weren't desirous 
of being in the Army. 


Now you get the picture, the statement 
on the one side of a soldier getting $21 a 
month and the statement on the other 
side of a C. I. O. man at Gary, Ind., who 
tells us what the C. I. O. is doing down 
there to him and others. As long as we 
are in session there is no reason why we 
should not pass legislation protecting the 
man who really wants to go to work, 
equalizing the burden as between the 
man in camp and the industrial employee 
who gets between $60 and $80 a week, 
while the enlisted man gets what is left 
of $21 a month. Let me read you some- 
thing about this strike at Detroit where 
the gentleman from the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan said the damage at the 
Ford plant was caused by Ford workers. 
I read again from the transcript of tes- 
timony taken before Judge Tuttle. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that I 
also come from the Upper Peninsula of 
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Michigan. I hope the gentleman is not 
referring to me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I could not possibly 
be referring to the gentleman from the 
Eleventh District of Michigan for one 
moment, or that he ever intimated that 
the loyal workers in the Ford plant 
caused this damage at the Ford plant. It 
was caused by the C. I. O. The position 
of the gentleman from the Eleventh Dis- 
trict is so definitely known here and 
throughout the country, and has been so 
often stated on the floor of the House as 
being opposed to the Communists that 
Iam sure no one would think he was ever 
defending the C. I. O. or the Communists. 
There is only one man from the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan in this House who 
is defending the C. I. O. I hope the gen- 
tleman accepts that as my apology. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me read excerpts 
from the testimony of Roosevelt B. Bur- 
rell, employed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to carry mail from the Maple 
Street post office to the administration 
and deputized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, on the 2d day of April 1941, was 
traveling south on Maple Street with a 
load of mail. 

Passing the intersection of Maple and 
Shafer, he was stopped by two men, one 
of whom asked him: 


Where are you going? 


The witness testified: 


“I am en route to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration with a load of mail,” and they said, 
“Well, you can’t get through there, I don’t 
think.” 

After these two men boarded the truck 


And the witness says there were ap- 
proximately a thousand men on top of 
the viaduct— 


they said, “I don’t think you can go there, but 
go ahead, if you can.” I said, “I just came 
through here, and I suppose I will get back,” 
and then I drove 5 to 10 feet, and then I 
heard a yell, but I didn’t know what they said, 
and then a brick came through the left door 
window, breaking it completely, and it scat- 
tered the glass, the powdered glass, into my 
eyes and cut the top part of my lip and the 
peak of my nose, and by that time the bricks 
were constantly hitting the truck. * * * 
I have those here, and after that I did not 
proceed. I turned right back around and 
went right straight back through the crowd 
of men that were there, and the whole mob 
of men, to left and to right, when they saw 
me coming back, came into the middle of 
the street, throwing their hands up as if to 
stop the truck. 

I didn’t take any chance with people of 
that type, and I stepped on the gas and 
picked up my speed and blew my horn and 
went on through the crowd and went to the 
Dearborn police station and made a report 
of the same. 

The CourT— 


Now, this is the judge. 


The Courr. What I was trying to figure out 
was whether this was a violation of the postal 
law or of some other law, because any inter- 
ference with the United States mail until it 
is delivered is a violation of the postal law, 
and I was wondering whether, within that 
statute and that definition, this mail had 
been delivered or had not been delivered as 
yet. 

Answer. Your Honor, the mail had not been 
delivered to the source to which it was going. 
It was en route. 
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The Court. It is addressed to this place? 


Answer. To the Veterans’ Administration 
Facility. 
* 0 * . . 


The Court. Do you have a box here and go 
to that box to get it, or does some post-office 
clerk here turn it over to you? 

Answer. No, sir; we go to the rear door, the 
same as the regular Federal trucks, and the 
inspector of the post office has someone to 
bring the mail to us, and we go to the main 
window and sign for the registered mail our- 
selves and we are responsible for that mail 
until all registered mail is delivered to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The Court. All right. 

Mr. DozLLE. He is deputized by the United 
States Post Office to carry the mail to the 
facility. 

The Court. It was a violation of the law, 
what was done there, and he has described it, 
anyway, so I do not suppose that it matters 
in this case; it was wrong morally and legally 
and every other way, what he has described; 
if that happened, it was wrong, but I was 
wondering if he referred it to the Post Office 
Department or some other department. 


What about equal protection under the 
law, what about enforcement of the law, 
what about the right of a man to travel 
the public highway? 

The other day I read from a transcript 
of the testimony about a veteran of the 
World War, a member of the Detroit 
police force, who was going down to this 
same hospital, the veterans’ hospital, for 
treatment. He was stopped and beaten by 
this same group of pickets. Here you 
have another illustration of the lawless- 
ness and violence of these striking C. I. O. 
pickets carried on there in the Ford plant. 

The thing that has prevented and the 
thing that now prevents the coal miners 
in the South, and the Ford Motor Co. 
from going into production at full capaci- 
ty is the violence that is brought about 
and carried on by these pickets; and the 
authorities of the State of Michigan, as I 
will point out from the records in days to 
come, the authorities of the State of 
Michigan, the State police force, give ab- 
solutely no protection to the men who 
want to work, but they did protect those 
pickets who are driving out of the fac- 
tories the men who had jobs. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. This morning the 
gentleman said that John L. Lewis was 
responsible for the coal strike being con- 
tinued because Lewis said he would not 
give up the bargaining power of a strike. 
He claims he wants to hold onto the 
strike because of its bargaining power. 
It is a splendid illustration of the bar- 
gaining power of strikes, is it not? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. It is a taking by 
force. In a few days I will bring in 
photographs taken on the scene of the 
Ford strike which will show that those 
fellows bargained with clubs and bars 
of steel. They insist upon the terms of 
their agreement, and they insist through 
the exercise of force on compelling the 
men to sign. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is that not a splendid 
illustration of real bargaining power? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and we sit here 
day after day doing nothing. This Con- 
gress is drawing down better than 
$4,000,000 a year, yet we absolutely neg- 
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lect, or we refuse—I will put it that 
way—we refuse to pass a simple law 
which will give protection to the men 
who want to work, and we refuse to in- 
sist that the President and the law- 
enforcement officers of the State and 
Nation protect these men and women 
who want to work in order to earn a 
livelihood. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. SHAFER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include an address de- 
livered by my colleague the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Terry]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Ranxrn] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


WALTER LIPPMANN’S ATTACK ON 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there was inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 22 an attack on President Roosevelt 
written by Walter Lippmann. À 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
tell us who Walter Lippmann is? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Walter 
Lippmann is a newspaper columnist. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Elected to anything? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I have 
heard him referred to many times as an 
“international Jew.” I do not know 
whether he is or not. He has never been 
elected to any office that I know of. Iam 
told that he was at one time secretary to 
a socialist mayor in Schenectady, N. Y. 
He now seems to be trying to browbeat the 
President of the United States into plung- 
ing this country into the European war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard the President 
accused of warmongering by Members 
on the Republican side of this House, and 
of trying to plunge this country into war; 
now we have these international colum- 
nists attacking the President because he 
is not plunging us into war. 

When I use the word “Jew,” I want it 
understood that I do so in the most 
friendly spirit. I draw 4 distinction be- 
tween the international Jew, whether he 
is an international banker or an interna- 
tional Communist, and the American Jew 
who makes this his home, who is a part 
of his community, who is trying to build 
up and defend his country, and who 
must now suffer for the misconduct of 
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these international Jews who are always 
stirring up trouble for them. In my opin- 
ion they are today making the greatest 
blunder since the Crucifixion. 

In this article Mr. Lippmann states: 

In this tremendous time the American peo- 
ple must look to their President for leader- 


ship. They are not getting leadership from 
the President. 


If there ever has been a President of 
the United States who furnished leader- 
ship it certainly is Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—whether you agree with him or not. 

Further on Mr. Lippmann says: 

They (the American people) are not being 
dealt with seriously, truthfully, responsibly, 
and nobly. They are being dealt with 
cleverly, indirectly, even condescendingly, 
and nervously. 


In a similar tone, he proceeds then to 
criticize the President. For what? For 
carrying out his pledge to the American 
people. President Roosevelt has done 
exactly what he said he would do, He 
told us in the beginning that he was in 
favor of keeping America out of a for- 
eign war, and that he would not send 
our boys to fight on foreign soil. He has 
kept that pledge. 

Some of these columnists, and their 
backers, are trying to nag the President 
into intervening in a foreign war and 
into sending an American army to 
Europe. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. For a 
question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
making a fine speech and I am pleased 
that he is doing it, but the gentleman 
does not mean to infer, does he, that 
the effort to get us into war is limited 
to a few columnists? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Oh, no, 
but they are the spokesmen for the 
crowd putting up the money. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Who are they? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The inter- 
national financiers, largely international 
Jews, with a few international gentiles, 
such as the House of Morgan, who own or 
control the gold supply of the world. They 
have controlled the world through the 
gold standard ever since Rothchilds got 
financial control of England during the 
Napoleonic war. They are now crucify- 
ing civilization on a cross of gold. 

They first crucified the German Re- 
public, and in doing so they created 
Hitler. He is their baby. Hitler never 
would have been heard of if it had not 
been for these elements swarming into 
Germany and undermining the German 
Republic. When it went down, Hitler 
arose from its ruins. The world is now 
reaping what they sowed—a whirlwind 
of destruction. 

They are now crucifying England and 
abusing the President because he re- 
fuses to permit them to crucify the 
United States—upon this cross of gold. 

They are dissatisfied because the Presi- 
dent has not sent our Army and our 
Navy to Europe. This is the beginning 
of a drive to try to force him to convoy 
vessels into the war zone and to send an 
American expeditionary force to fight on 
European soil, 
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Mr. PATRICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does the gentleman 
believe that with our all-out aid efforts, 
and after our having voted $7,000,000,000 
at one pop, if we are not able to deliver 
the goods, if they go to the bottom of 
the ocean, we should not belt ourselves 
and deliver the goods? Does the gentle- 
man mean that we should throw our 
hands up and not convoy, if necessary? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The 
gentleman could not deliver them after 
they “go to the bottom of the ocean,” as 
he expresses it. 

Mr. PATRICK. That is the point. 
Certainly we cannot deliver it after it 
is sunk. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am an- 
swering this attack on the President of 
the United States. I am not for sending 
an expeditionary force to Europe. That 
is what we told the American people in 
the campaign last year, and that is what 
the President told them. The President 
is carrying out that promise, and I am 
defending him for standing by that 
promise. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does not the gentle- 
man fully appreciate the fact, and like- 
wise the gentleman from Alabama, that 
if we convoy those ships and attempt to 
deliver war material to England it means 
war, it means our active participation 
in war, which would be a repudiation of 
the pledge that nearly every person who 
ran for office in the last campaign made 
to the American people, to do his best to 
keep us out of war? We know the Amer- 
ican people do not want to get into this 
war. The President has said when con- 
voys are used the shooting will start. 

Mr. PATRICK. I am getting tired of 
folks saying that convoying means war. 
They are just taking it for granted; they 
say that convoying means war. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I do not 
want to get into any controversy between 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Par- 
RICK] and the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. O'Connor], but I know that the 
American people said by their votes last 
year that they did not want us to send 
an expeditionary force to Europe. 

With reference to the question of con- 
voys, President Roosevelt has been quoted 
as saying that “convoys mean shooting 
and shooting means war.” He is un- 
doubtedly correct. If we should attempt 
to convoy vessels into the war zone, I 
hardly see how we could escape being 
drawn into the war. If we were going 
into the war, we should have done so 
when you lifted the embargo, when we 
would have had the assistance of France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Norway, with all 
their armies, tanks, airplanes, navies, 
submarines, bases, and coast defenses, 
and before Italy entered the conflict on 
the other side. 

We have done everything that we 
could, it seems to me, to aid Great Brit- 
ain, short of war. We have done more 
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for her than any other country ever did, 
or probably ever would, do for us. But 
we cannot perform miracles; we cannot 
accomplish the impossible. 

These propagandists who are now criti- 
cising the President and trying to intimi- 
date him into sending these convoys into 
the war zone would then demand that 
we send an expeditionary force to Europe. 
That would be the next step. If we got 
into the war, there could be only three 
possible outcomes: A complete victory 
over Germany, a negotiated peace, or de- 
feat and humiliation. We cannot afford 
to think of accepting defeat and humilia- 
tion. If we are going to have a negotiated 
peace, we might as well have it now, while 
we stand a better chance to save the 
British Empire intact. 

But if we are going to enter the war 
and fight it to a complete victory, we will 
have to land an American Army on Euro- 
pean soil and fight our way to Berlin, 
against one of the most powerful military 
machines the world has ever seen. 

Where could we land such an expedi- 
tionary force? The last foothold in 
Europe seems to be gone. Even if we 
landed such a force we know, and the 
President knows, that we would be going 
up against the most powerful military 
force in the world. We would probably 
lose 5,000,000 men in the course of the 
conflict, and we have no assurance as to 
the outcome. 

The President is familiar with these 
things, and for that reason he has re- 
fused to plunge this country into war, the 
very thing these columnists are now try- 
ing to browbeat him into doing. On this 
the American people are with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To go back, does the 
gentleman know of any one of these col- 
umnists who has ever been elected or who 
now represents any group of people ex- 
cept those who pay him? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I never 
heard of one of them being elected. Iam 
not sure as to whom they represent, 

The American people are in sympathy 
with Great Britain. We passed the lend- 
lease bill to provide for every assistance 
we could give. We appropriated $7,000,- 
000,000 in order to speed up our own in- 
dustries, not only to supply them with 
what aid we could but to build facilities 
for protecting our own country, now and 
for all time to come. Yet now, when the 
President is carrying out his very prom- 
ises in the campaign, now when he rep- 
resents the will of the American people, 
now when he represents the will of Con- 
gress, it comes with poor grace from these 
columnists to be criticizing him and ac- 
cusing him of dishonesty and a lack of 
leadership. They do not suggest that he 
confer with Congress. What do they 
want? Just such criticism as that is 
doing the cause infinitely more harm 
than gocd. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield for 
a question. 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is making a very 
fine statement. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. I merely 
would like to have the gentleman name 
those who are making these attacks. 
Aside from Walter Lippmann, let us name 
Dorothy Thompson, who on the same day 
made a similar attack on the President 
of the United States. This is the same 
Dorothy Thompson who so magnani- 
mously recently offered her 11-year-old 
boy in the service of the country. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I quit 
reading Dorothy Thompson back when 
she was extolling the virtues of commu- 
nism in Russia. I do not know what she 
is saying. [Applause.] 

I represent old-line Americans, Anglo- 
Saxons, people whose folks have been 
here for 200 years. They are in sympa- 
thy with Great Britain and with the Eng- 
lish people. They are not interested in 
any international group who are merely 
looking after their own financial inter- 
ests. Congress gets as much information 
on this subject as these columnists do. 
But if you will notice, none of them is 
suggesting that this matter be taken up 
with Congress and that Congress be 
called upon to render this assistance. If 
I had known what was in this article 
when it. was offered for the Recorp, I 
should have objected to it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: The gen- 
tleman did not bring out the point about 
Dorothy Thompson. She stated to us 
that she was willing for her own son to 
fight, and he is 11 years old. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I do not 
question that, and I do not doubt that if 
he were 20 years old she would be willing 
for him to fight. The American people 
are not shirking responsibility. I am not 
accusing any Americans of refusing to 
meet their obligations in this crisis. But 
we must realize the facts of the situation, 
we must realize what we would be up 
against if we undertook to send an Army 
to Europe at the present time; and I am 
not sure that it will grow better at any 
time in the future, so far as we can see 
now. 

But I am criticizing these columnists 
who are beginning to turn their attacks 
on the President of the United States and 
attempting to browbeat or intimidate 
him into hasty action in this critical 
hour, into doing something that would 
probably involve the destiny of the Na- 
tion. If I had known what was in this 
Lippmann article, it would never have 
gone into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
I seriously contemplated rising to a ques- 
tion of the privileges of the House and 
asking that it be deleted. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr, PITTENGER. The subject of con- 
voys was brought up a moment ago— 
does the gentleman know that in last 
night’s newspapers it was stated that the 
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British shipping interests are abandoning 
that idea in favor of using smaller boats? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I saw 
something to that effect. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman a number 
of times has challenged me when I have 
undertaken to keep down the RECORD, 
and now the gentleman says that an ar- 
ticle went into the Recorp which, if he 
had known about, he would not have 
permitted to go into the Recorp, and yet 
the gentleman has said that the Recorp 
is the only press that is not prohibited 
from saying just what it wants to say 
and how are you going to answer me 
on that? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I will say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
and I have stated this before, that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is the one free 
press left in America. That is the one 
that my speech is going to appear in. 
It is the one free press that the Represen- 
tatives of the American people can be 
heard through. The mere fact that one 
short article creeps in that ought not 
to have gone in, because it is abusive of 
the President, is not a condemnation of 
the policy of keeping the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD open. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will 
yielda— 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. RICH. I think the gentleman is 
inconsistent. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I will 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia that this is the wrong time for him 
to speak. He has been abusing the 
President and calling him a “war- 
monger,” accusing him of trying to get 
us into war, and here is a man who is 
abusing him because he does not get us 
into war. So of all times, now is the one 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ought to keep quiet. 

Mr. RICH. I am going to speak in 
about 10 minutes and I will tell the gen- 
tleman what the President is doing. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I know 
how the President of the United States 
feels. The President is not trying to get 
us into any European war. The Presi- 
dent does not contemplate sending 
American boys to Europe to fight. The 
President is carrying out his campaign 
pledges of last year. This is the time 
for Members of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to back him up, especially 
when the very ones who owe him the 
most from the standpoint of gratitude 
are turning their guns on him and criti- 
cizing him and abusing him for doing 
the very thing the American people want 
done—keeping this country out of war. 
Applause. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday of 
next week, after the disposition of mat- 
ters on the Speaker’s desk and the legis- 
lative program of the day, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BOYKIN] may ad- 
dress the House for 1 hour. 


I must 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
copy of a report on public-welfare insti- 
tutions in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. BENDER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


“CONVOYS MEAN SHOOTING AND SHOOT- 
ING MEANS WAR” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Convovs 
mean shooting and shooting means war.” 
This statement was not made by United 
States Senator Burton K. WHEELER. It 
was not made by any lesser member of 
the America First Committee. It was 
made by no less a spokesman of the na- 
tional administration than President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt himself. 

But this month news has come out of 
London that British shipping losses are 
mounting steadily. Germany’s estimated 
180 submarines and her few surface raid- 
ers are taking an ever-increasing toll of 
British merchantmen. Raids by bombing 
squadrons dropping out of the clouds to 
send British vessels to the bottom are 
jeopardizing the precious life lines of the 
British Isles. And in the face of all these 
facts it is rapidly becoming apparent that 
both Winston Churchill and President 
Roosevelt are doing their utmost to pre- 
pare American public opinion for the 
next move on the board—American con- 
voys for British shipping. [Applause.] 

Tuesday morning at breakfast I sat 
alongside three gentlemen, two of them 
members of this administration, the 
other gentleman a man recently come to 
this country from one of the foreign 
countries. The man from the foreign 
country asked these two friends of his 
how soon we would have convoys, They 
replied, as soon as public opinion would 
catch up with the President, and that 
they thought that by August 1 we would 
have convoys. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.BENDER. Yes. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman would 
not mind mentioning the names of these 
gentlemen? He is putting their conver- 
sation into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BENDER. Frankly, I was not 
“eavesdropping,” as the young lady in the 
moving picture Virginia put it. I could 
not help hearing them. 

Mr. PATRICK. But the gentleman 
heard them well enough to convey it to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the delec- 
tation of the people in the country, 

Mr. BENDER. I could not help hear- 
ing it, because they were talking loud 
enough for all to hear. 

Mr. PATRICK. I am only asking the 
gentleman to give us their names. 

Mr. BENDER. I do not know their 
names. 
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Mr. PATRICK. Because we do not 
know whether they were fooling or not. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. The war 
will be all over by August the way things 
are going now, will it not? 

Mr. BENDER. I hope it will be over 
in the right way. Iam deeply concerned 
about the way things are moving in Eu- 
rope today. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am afraid my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] did 
not mean to be facetious, because this is 
not a time for facetiousness; but, assum- 
ing that Britain completely collapses, 
surrenders completely, so far as the Brit- 
ish Isles proper are concerned, but that 
her Navy remains intact for the use of 
the other members of the British Em- 
pire, will the United States at that time 
confederate itself with the remaining 
members of the British Empire and pro- 
ceed with some type of warfare, or will 
the United States recede from its posi- 
tion with the remaining units of the Brit- 
ish Empire and affiliate ourselves with 
Canada and Latin America only and the 
United States then proceed on a Western 
Hemisphere defense? In other words, 
should we indicate to our people at all 
that this war will end so far as we are 
concerned this month, or next month, or 
next year, or any time within 5 years? 
It seems to me that we have taken on 
quite a job that will run indefinitely. 

Mr. BENDER. I think the gentleman 
is quite right in his last statement. I 
do not know in which direction we are 
moving. Frankly, we have no statement 
of war aims on the part of Britain. There 
has been no statement beyond that of 
beating Hitler. It seems to me that is not 
enough. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Their war 
aims have been stated; they have been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Three weeks ago I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a brochure 
that was written by Gen. Sir Arthur 
Salter in 1937, in which he outlined this 
entire program as far as the British are 
concerned and as far as their plans for 
America were concerned. That was 
placed in the Recorp approximately 3 
weeks ago. In that he showed, under a 
discussion of the Anglo-American trade 
agreement, just what England would ex- 
pect from the United States and why. I 
commend that article, that speech, which 
I made under the title that eternal vig- 
ilance is still the price of liberty, about 3 
weeks ago, and I commend it to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. We were not in the war at 
that time. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes. 

Mr. PATRICK. Are not the war aims 
pretty clear? 
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Mr. BENDER. They are not to me. 

Mr. PATRICK. Is not everybody 
pretty clearly of the opinion that it is 
an effort upon the part of Germany to 
break down England as the mistress of 
the seas, so that she herself can take 
control of the seas and of commerce as 
announced over and over? Is there any 
doubt as to that, and that England is 
fighting to hold the strength that she 
has? 

Mr. BENDER. In the last war, we at 
least had the Fourteen Points, and even 
they were not carried out, but they were 
something. 

It is now over 22 years since the treaty 
of peace ending the First World War 
was signed at Versailles. When the par- 
ties gathered around the conference ta- 
ble to impose their peace terms upon 
Germany and the Central Powers, they 
fancied that the Allies had won the war. 
Today the decision as to the victors and 
losers is in grave doubt. 

A few days ago President Roosevelt, 
speaking at a press conference, was ques- 
tioned concerning the war aims of Great 
Britain. Mr. Roosevelt replied that the 
principal war aim was to win the war. 

The President's answer is a clear reflec- 
tion of a state of mind which refuses to 
recognize the basic problem. Those who 
urge a statement of war aims do so with 
two objectives in mind: 

First. We wish to reveal, insofar as it 
is humanly possible, precisely how “dip- 
lomatic” understandings and agreements 
may affect a possible world war. 

Second. We believe that any clear 
statement of objectives involved in the 
present conflict would tend to bring it to 
a speedier conclusion than seems likely 
at the present time. 

There is no intention on the part of 
those who seek a declaration of war aims 
by Great Britain to sabotage the British 
battle for victory. The insistence upon a 
declaration of aims for the peace con- 
ference table is based upon an almost in- 
tuitive suspicion that without such a 
statement the successful belligerent may 
simply build up a new set of conditions at 
the close of this war which will lead to a 
repetition of what is néw occurring. 

Germany has been told by Adolf Hitler 
and his Nazi cohorts that the future of 
Germany is tied up inescapably with a 
successful prosecution of this war. Ger- 
mans believe that should they lose in this 
struggle, Europe would be reconstituted 
in such a way as to leave no place for a 
German nation. They are fearful of a 
revenge psychology which would make 
the Versailles Treaty seem like a pleasant 
interlude. 

Yet simultaneously, every intelligent 
student of world affairs recognizes that 
the only way of creating an intelligent 
form of peace in Europe in the event of 
a British victory rests upon an effort to 
permit the German people to work out 
their national destiny in keeping with the 
role that any great nation should have. 
Bitter as may be the feelings of the Brit- 
ish and their Allies, we recognize today 
that out of such hatred there can never 
arise anything approximating a lasting 
peace. 

Any real effort to state the aims of 
peace must necessarily offer an honorable 
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and intelligible basis for the develop- 
ment of a post-war economy in Europe 
which will not lead to another conflict. 
The establishment of a system of cooper- 
ation by the European nations should be 
the number one requirement for an hon- 
orable peace. This would necessarily en- 
tail the destruction of the present spirit 
of hostility to all things German which 
characterizes the thinking of so many 
people in Europe today. A second aim 
should be the development of a new ap- 
proach toward European problems simi- 
lar to the Federal system in our own 
country, with economic barriers removed 
and a guarantee of equality before the 
law for all citizens of each European na- 
tion irrespective of their race, religion, 
or nationality. 

We in the United States have had good 
reason to believe in the past that British 
imperial policy was not directed pri- 
marily toward the accomplishment of 
these aims. On the contrary, we have 
long felt, with strong historical justifica- 
tion, that Britain is intent upon only one 
thing—the enhancement of its own pres- 
tige and the development of its own in- 
ternal economy at the expense of all other 
nations, 

All this cumulative evidence of history 
warns us that Uncle Sam must beware 
lest his assistance contributes materially 
to winning a war only to find us once 
more losing the peace. We must make 
certain by our efforts before we begin ac- 
tive participation in the effort to achieve 
victory for Great Britain that the peace 
which is contemplated will prove more 
lasting than any that Europe has ever 
achieved before. The world has grown 
sick at heart over the repeated failures 
of the rulers of nations to realize the true 
objective of all people—security and 
tranquillity. If we insist now upon a 
clear-cut understanding of the founda- 
tions for an enduring peace, we shall be 
better able to undertake the all-out aid 


which our national policy dictates. [Ap< 
plause.] 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr, 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. If Presi- 
dent Wilson’s 14 points had been carried 
out in the Versailles Treaty and in the 
enforcement of that treaty, this present 
war would have been averted. There 
would not have been any Hitler, 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the gentleman, 

It is already certain that if the Presi- 
dent changes his mind and decides to 
propose a convoy system, the most vio- 
lent debate in the history of our Nation 
will be precipitated. Battle lines are al- 
ready forming, with a regular tour of 
the Nation being undertaken by repre- 
sentatives of the America First Commit- 
tee and equally militant preparations by 
the Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies. Town halls, forums, dis- 
cussion groups are furiously debating 
the proposition in advance of its consid- 
eration by Congress. The assertion by 
Senator Tosey, of New Hampshire, that 
he would propose a ban on convoys has 
stirred bitter feelings in the upper Cham- 
ber of our Congress. 
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Throughout Washington, speculation 
is already running high. Rumor has it 
that Government Officials are already 
planning a system of convoying British 


ships to Iceland with the protection of 


warships and planes. From there on 
across to Scotland and England, the 
British would be expected to take over 
the task of vigilance. What this means 
is easy enough to compute. Uncle Sam 
would be extending his chin over ap- 
proximately 2,600 miles of air and water. 
Britain would undertake to guard the 
most dangerous 900 additional miles. 

Perhaps the American people would 
vote their approval of such a scheme. 
We suspect that they would disapprove 
it overwhelmingly. Washington leaders 
know that the word “convoy” is packed 
with dynamite. They are not planning 
to use that term. Instead, they are go- 
ing to proclaim that the waters of the 
Western Hemisphere must be free from 
all interference with commerce. Patrols 
will be established to see that the waters 
remain free. Should a submarine or 
hostile surface ship be sighted, the air 
patrol will simply inform warships along 
the surface and they will exert every ef- 
fort to destroy the possible disturber of 
our hemisphere’s neutrality. 

The words are themselves ludicrous. 
Translated into simple terms, they mean 
precisely what President Roosevelt said 
some time ago. Patrols are convoys. 
And convoys mean shooting, and shoot- 
ing means war. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATRICK. Will the gentleman 
yield right there? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. I am frank to state 
that I think the only thing we can do 
to safely guarantee the delivery of our 
goods is by convoy. I do not disguise it. 
I announced to the world, as a Repre- 
sentative of a district in Congress, that 
I think the quicker we can belt up and 
send what we have over there where it is 
supposed to go, and do the job that we 
have already undertaken, the better it 
will be. Does the gentleman think that 
Uncle Sam should vote all-out aid to 
England, that he should take billions of 
dollars—of course, if we can by any 
means get it over there without convoy, 
O. K.; but since we have undertaken this 
job, we should do what we said we would 
do—deliver munitions and so on into the 
hands of those who are fighting our 
battle, whether we want them to or not. 
We are not trying to help England or 
anybody else, except to defend this Na- 
tion. ‘Those who say that convoys are 
dangerous, that convoys will bring us 
into war, it is my opinion that if there 
is anything in the world that will save 
us from war it is to get aid over there in 
time for them to strike while the strik- 
ing will do good, and not stand like the 
nations of Europe have. 

Mr. BENDER. I understand the gen- 
tleman is in favor of a declaration of war 
immediately? 

Mr. PATRICK. No; I am not in favor 
of a deciaration of war immediately; 
and the gentleman knows that no such 
thing is said. I am in favor of convoys. 
I want the gentleman to understand 
that, for one, I am not trying to disguise 
it. Nobody is trying to disguise any- 
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thing; but we do want to deliver what 
we have undertaken to deliver. Is Davy 
Jones’ locker any place for the wealth 
that Uncle Sam is turning the tax system 
inside out to provide? 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman from 
Alabama has been a warm advocate of 
the President’s policies. 

Mr. PATRICK. I do not even know 
how the President stands any more than 
the gentleman does. 

Mr. BENDER. The President said a 
few months back, “Convoys mean shoot- 
ing. Shooting means war.” Does the 
gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. PATRICK. I am not interested 
in what anybody says about that. I am 
interested in what every Congressman 
must find in his own heart after studying 
this thing through. I do not know 
whether convoys mean shooting or not. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my industri- 
ous colleague. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That 
brings up the questicn when the lease- 
lend bill was before the House and Sen- 
ate it was urged by the administration 
that there was no purpose or intention to 
get these materials across the seas by use 
of convoys. If anybody had it in mind in 
the administration they kept it concealed 
and they deceived the American people. 
Now we are beginning to hear that it is 
necessary and they had it in mind all 
the time. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. You will recall that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormacx], 
stated that the lease-lend bill was a peace 
measure. Many, many advocates of the 
lease-lend proposal said that no convoys 
were intended. That statement was 
made time and again by those who voted 
for that bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Secretary 
Knox, in testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House on 
the lease-lend bill, stated that he was 
against convoys because to convoy meant 
war. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my gocd 
friend. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Many of 
the gentlemen who supported the lease- 
lend bill stated that it was a measure 
short of war. I read in one of the news- 
papers the other day where those same 
men who advocated the lease-lend bill as 
a measure short of war were very poor 
judges of distance. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Gladly. 

Mr. RICH. When the President said 
convoys meent shooting and shooting 
meant war, suppose we would start in 
to convoy some of the vessels across the 
Atlentic, half-way or all the way over, 
and suppose they were sunk, what would 
be the attitude of the American people? 
Would that statement of the President 
mean that because those vessels went 
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down we would go to war? Does not the 
gentleman think that the American 
people would then say, “They are sink- 
ing our ships’? Does not the gentleman 
think there would be enough propaganda 
to say “They are sinking our ships,” and 
they would want us to get into the war? 

Mr, BENDER. It reminds me of yes- 
terday’s Gallup poll. It is amazing how 
these polls, instead of reflecting public 
opinion, endeavor to mold public opin- 
ion. It is the most vicious kind of propa- 
ganda we have in America today. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my neighbor. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman is entirely right. Does not he 
remember how the Literary Digest tried 
to elect Mr. Hoover in 1932? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman never 
thought of that, did he? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Gladly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
the gentleman think that the supplies 
and troops that the United States is 
sending to the base in Newfoundland and 
Greenland should be protected by con- 
voy if necessary? 

Mr. BENDER. Geographers have had 
some little trouble defining the bound- 
aries of the Western Hemisphere. They 
have engaged in a gcodly number of dis- 
putes as to how much goes in and how 
much goes out. We have agreed, roughly, 
however, that our Nation is to become the 
patron of the western world. We are 
making it our business to defend North 
and South America, and then some. 

Today’s boundary line has extended up 
north to include the Danish colony of 
Greenland. We are preparing to send an 
American army unit to occupy this ice- 
covered island as a new step in the direc- 
tion of American defense. 

In Washington there is much talk of 
another purpose in view. Convoys are 
decidedly unpopular with a goodly sec- 
tion of the American people. By estab- 
lishing a military outpost at Greenland 
it is rumored that our Federal Govern- 
ment is seeking a means of outmaneuver- 
ing the opposition to convoy. We shall 
be obliged to protect the sea lanes to any 
American outpost. This means covering 
all traffic from the Atlantic seacoast to 
Greenland. It means American respon- 
sibility for goods shipped to Britain via 
Greenland, with the British Government 
taking over the job from there on. 

It means one step more beyond the 
limits of all aid short of war. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman has 
not yet answered the question. 

Mr. BENDER. I cannot answer his 
question and, frankly, I have said that. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DITTER. The gentleman’s ina- 
bility to answer specifically is due to the 
lack of consistency on the part of the 
administration, is it not? 

Mr. BENDER. The distinguished gen- 
tleman is right. 
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Mr. DITTER. The vacillation with 
which we have been confronted on all 
sides by the administration’s policy. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, I asked the gentleman that ques- 
tion because I think we have got to 
recognize the needs of the situation and 
face the situation realistically. I was 
out on the ocean last week and saw what 
were presumably some United States 
transports being convoyed by United 
States destroyers proceeding in a zig- 
zag fashion. To the best of my informa- 
tion, these ships carried troops and were 
being convoyed from the Canal Zone, 
possibly to Newfoundland or some other 
northern base. I asked myself the frank 
question: Well, if we move troops from 
the Canal Zone to Newfoundland or to 
Greenland, and if it is through a danger 
zone, could I honestly say I did not want 
them given protection? Or could I say 
I would refuse protection to supplies be- 
ing transported to our forces in New- 
foundland or Greenland? 

Do you want them sent up there with- 
out proper protection? Answer that 
question for yourself and then ask your- 
self what difference there is between 
protecting or convoying such material 
to those places and convoying trans- 
ports or cargo ships at least an equal 
distance? How will you prevent hostili- 
ties entering the picture? How could 
anyone differentiate between cargo sup- 
plies destined for our own troops and 
cargoes of lease-lend articles destined to 
go farther? I believe these are practical 
questions and questions we have got to 
face. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Spesker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. RICH. May I have the privilege 
of trying to answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. BENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. RICH. As long as we are trying 
to protect our own shores and our own 
country I think every man in America will 
support our efforts even to the extent of 
taking over the new bases the President 
says are necessary to protect our shores. 
We will convoy or we will take anything 
there for our own protection. 

But it is an entirely different thing 
when we start to convoy material, even 
though it is material the Congress voted 
the President should give away and make 
the American taxpayer pay for; if he is 
going to start cenvoying such cargoes to 
Europe, it is a different question. I say 
we have no business going across the 
ocean, whether it be the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. We ought to stay home and 
attend to our own business. [Applause.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The rea- 
son I threw out that question was because 
it seems to me the answer most Ameri- 
cans would make is that if we are to send 
supplies or troops to bases, whether they 
be in Newfoundland, Jamaica, or even in 
Greenland, we should protect the delivery 
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of supplies to our own troops. All right. 
Now, the reason I brought up that ques- 
tion was because the gentleman is raising 
the issue of the policy of convoying ships 
for a thousand miles. I do not know 
what the exact mileage is to Newfound- 
land or Greenland, but I do realize we 
are going to find it a difficult line to draw 
if we say we will permit the convoying 
of shipping within the zone of the bases 
we are setting up. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman referred 
to a thousand miles. I used the figure 
2,600 miles. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will cor- 
rect it to that figure, then. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the ques- 
tion the gentleman is discussing and that 
has been raised deals directly with sec- 
tion 3, subsection (b), of the National 
Defense Act, or so-called Conscripticn 
Act, which provides that these young men 
shall be inducted into the service for 1 
year, and if the Congress declares an 
emergency the President may extend that 
period of service. Isimply offer this little 
question: If convoying is to be resorted 
to, either to Newfoundland, Greenland, or 
Iceland, and trouble is incurred, will not 
Congress be compelled to declare the 
emergency referred to in section 3 (b) 
and thereby automatically extend the 
period of service of these new inductees? 

Mr. BENDER. I am sure the Ameri- 
can people, and possibly the Congress it- 
self, are not aware of what is happening 
in this whole situation as it involves this 
country. We have been led through the 
back dcor to take steps that no one 
wanted to take or that no one had in 
mind taking. You will recall that dur- 
ing the last campaign the two leading 
candidates for President made the state- 
ment, as the chief plank in their plat- 
forms, keeping this country out of war. 
In every major speech Roosevelt made 
and in practically every important speech 
that Willkie made they wound up the 
speech with the statement that they are 
against this country going to war and 
our boys participating in the war. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman will recall that about 2 weeks 
ago the President by proclamation took 
out of the combat zone so-called areas on 
the seas, including the Red Sea. 

Mr. BENDER. I recall that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. He un- 
doubtedly realizes, as does everyone else, 
that the purpose of that proclamation 
was to enable American shipping to 
transport war supplies to the British and 
its allies in that part of the world. The 
Nazis countered by stating that they 
would sink any ship regardless of the flag 
it flew that appeared in those waters. A 
day or two later the President of the 
United States at a press conference an- 
nounced that the law compelled the Pres- 
ident of the United States to protect 
American shipping wherever protection 
was necessary. the gentleman 
think that that particular line of activity 
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was in keeping with the spirit or the let- 
ter of the Presidential claims during the 
recent campaign? 

Mr. BENDER. Not at all. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. The 
gentleman referred to statements made 
by Candidate Willkie in the last cam- 
paign. You will recall that before the 
Senate committee when Senator NYE 
asked Mr. Willkie whether he still stood 
by the statements he made with respect 
to neutrality, he answered that he re- 
garded them as merely talk and not to be 
seriously considered. So I suggest to the 
gentleman to not seriously consider any- 
thing Mr. Willkie said. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman will 
also recall what Roosevelt said in 1932 
about cutting down the cost of Govern- 
ment 25 percent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. HOWELL. In making that state- 
ment before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, we can at least say that 
Mr. Willkie was candid. 

Mr. BENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. When the gentleman 
speaks of Willkie, may I say that when 
Willkie was nominated by the Repub- 
licans in Philadelphia we thought he 
would go along the lines of the Repub- 
lican Party so that we could keep this 
country out of war; but he took over 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policy; therefore we 
were in a pretty bad spot, because we 
could not go along with him on that 
policy. We are against the foreign 
policy of Roosevelt and Willkie, and we 
want you to know it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is wrong as 
usual. Mr. Willkie did not take over our 
policies. They hired a doctor and paid 
him $13,000 to keep his throat rifled out 
so he could continue to make speeches 
against us. They did not pay it. He did 
the Democrats more good than he did 
the Republicans, but we cannot pay for 
every nuisance that comes along. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He certainly did. He 
sure helped you fellows; but why should 
you dodge your honest, moral obligation? 
Why you will not pay that is more than 
I can understand. You talk about boon- 
doggling. You certainly got the best 
boondoggler. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am 
afraid the gentleman’s ability to distin- 
guish between the moral and the im- 
moral has broken down, if he thinks 
there is any moral obligation on our part 
to pay Wendell Willkie’s doctor bill or 
his campaign expenses. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is not the 
proposition at all. Willkie admits he 
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was humbugging, but you go along and 
pretend you are not. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I told 
you he was humbugging you before he 
was nominated. Do you not remember 
my speech? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He did, and he did 
it in your interest, and your man is still 
keeping at it. There is not a day goes 
by but what he attempts to deceive the 
American people, and usually he gets 
away with it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And Wall 
Street has got him on cold storage, to 
be forced on you next time. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I would not wonder 
at that. You have given us a lot of rot- 
ten, old stuff in days gone by, and we 
had to take it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. That is 
what goes with rotten Democrats; they 
become Republicans. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIFFORD, I have been rather 
anxiously waiting for the last many days 
for someone to have the courage to take 
up the subject the gentleman has taken 
up. Will the gentleman restate as simply 
as possible his feeling with regard to 
convoys? 

Mr. BENDER. I am against the use of 
convoys. 

Mr. GIFFORD. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr. BENDER. I am against convoying 
because I agree with the President that 
convoying means shooting and shooting 
means war. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I wanted that simply 
stated. Then will the gentleman reply to 
me, and to others who have made the in- 
quiry, What is the use of manufacturing 
things and lending them or giving them 
away to help Great Britain if we do not 
protect them? Is there any use in do- 
ing it? 

Mr. BENDER. Britain ordered mate- 
rials here before the lend-lease bill was 
passed and they got over there somehow, 
just as Britain is sending things over here 
to sell in American stores, things that are 
advertised as “Bundles from Britain,” by 
American stores. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Perhaps I ought to 
make one remark. You see, I come from 
a section of the country, Cape Cod, if 
the gentleman did not know, where they 
have insisted on sailing the seven seas in 
spite of Jefferson’s embargo in 1812. I 
do not believe you can tell my people that 
you would not protect the Western Hemi- 
sphere, if we adopt that which we have 
taken to ourselves, the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am inclined to think my people 
would say, “If that is ours, we will do as 
we darn please in it.” [Applause.] 

Mr, KEAN. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Does not the gentleman 
from Massachusetts see any difference 
between goods and blood and lives? 

Mr. GIFFORD, Yes; I see just as much 
difference as the gentleman, or anybody 
else, but I have a conscience that I have 
to go to bed with every night, and I have 
to fight with it. 

Mr, JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JONKMAN. In view of the sen- 
tence which the gentleman ascribes to the 
President and the President’s solemn 
promise to keep us out of war, why cannot 
we safely assume that the President fore- 
saw this controversy and had it in mind, 
and that he will differ with the gentleman 
from Alabama and will prevent convoys? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, whom I love so dearly, 
and who contributes so much to the dis- 
cussions in the House, just asked if the 
gentleman from Ohio did not believe that 
we should protect our own, and he said 
that his people would fight for the right 
to sail the seven seas unmolested. 

Mr. GIFFORD. In our own back yard. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
forget that a couple of days ago one of 
Great Britain’s warships shot across the 
bow of one of our ships, within 50 feet, 
and stopped and searched the ship? 
What are you going to do about that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. That was a mistake. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; that was a mis- 
take, but there may be many of them. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am not going to 
try to make bright remarks, but the gen- 
tleman has been talking about convoying, 
as to whether we should convoy goods to 
Britain, as I understand. 

Mr. BENDER. That is right. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I want to make 
this observation for the Recorp—that I 
have just returned from my district, 
where I talked with a number of people, 
and I have had letters from many of 
them. My people seem to-be in favor of 
convoying if it is necessary to get those 
goods across to Britain. 

Mr. BENDER. Apparently the gentle- 
man’s district is not a good barometer 
for the rest of the country, for even Dr. 
Gallup, who is endeavoring to mold pub- 
lic opinion for convoys, says that only 41 
percent of the people favor convoys. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CoL- 
MER). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CRAWFORD] is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
are two matters on which I wish to touch 
very briefly. 

Yesterday it was my privilege to spend 
some 12 hours in conference with large 
users of steel products and steel manu- 
factures. I got some direct information 
with reference to what is taking place in 
the steel manufacturing plants in the 
way of delaying delivery of steel prod- 
ucts. I got some detailed information 
with reference to what is taking place as 
& result of the coal strike, which in turn 
is leading to the banking of coke ovens 
and the cutting down of working hours 
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in the steel mills and the setting up of a 
procedure for tremendous delays in the 
delivery of new orders being placed and 
orders which have heretofore been 
placed. 

For instance, the sales manager for 
one of the steel-products manufacturing 
concerns told me yesterday afternoon 
that an order placed now for 12-gage 
steel, even in small quantities, could not 
be filled within a shorter period than 6 
months from now. 

A steel worker last night in Youngs- 
town as late as 10 o’clock told me that 
while he benefited from the 10-cents-per- 
hour or $4-per-week wage advance, he 
felt it was a grave mistake for the wage 
increase to take place and that, as far 
as he and his family were concerned, they 
knew that their increased cost of living 
would materially override that increased 
wage rate. This man is one of the steel 
workers himself. He said he felt that it 
was only a matter of a short time until 
public opinion in this country would re- 
volt against the strikes that are in opera- 
tion to the point where organized labor 
would lose the tremendous progress it has 
made in recent years. So I simply throw 
in those thoughts. 

The other question I want to discuss 
for just a moment is something that 
came up this morning in connection with 
the new tax bill. One of our Members, 
the gentleman from Virginia, in inter- 
rogating the Secretary of the Treasury 
developed the thought that in 1932 we 
had a national income of approximately 
$40,000,000,000; and that this year it will 
probably run as high as $80,000,000,000; 
that after taking about 22 to 25 percent 
of that $80,000,000,000 out for the pay- 
ment of taxes, State, local, and Federal, 
there would remain about $58,000,000,000 
to $60,000,000,000 of national income for 
the use of the people, which would be 
roughly, say, $18,000,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000,000 greater than that which they en- 
joyed during 1932. 

As I view the situation, the fallacy 
in that argument is this: In 1932 the 
national income which flowed at that 
time was the result almost entirely of 
private enterprise. The $80,000,000,000 
of national income this year, according 
to the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be made up of and con- 
tain, let us say, from $15,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000 of Government expendi- 
tures, That is Government check money, 
if you please, or Government pump 
priming in the name of national defense, 
and when you take that $20,000,000,000 
out of the $80,000,000,000, you have, 
roughly, $60,000,000,000; and when you 
take your $20,000,000,000 or $22,000,000,- 
000 of Federal taxes out of the $60,- 
000,000,000, you drop back to around 
$38,000,000,000, or, say, $2,000,000,000 less 
today of net national income for the use 
of the people of the country than they 
had in 1932. 

So I do not think it will help us to get 
our thoughts confused on these matters, 
and I will say it in this way, because if 
it is sounder to have national income as 
a result of Government spending, then 
why should we be concerned at all about 
Government spending? Why should we 
worry about deficits? Why should we 
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worry about $20,000,000,000 being spent 
during the coming fiscal year? Why not 
pump it up to $100,000,000,000 or $300,- 
000,000,000 for the Government to spend 
and let all of us have a good time? But 
if it is sound to run on the basis of pri- 
vate enterprise, if it is sound for us to 
have national income flowing from the 
free and voluntary action of our people 
through adventuring in enterprise, then 
we had better watch carefully what that 
national income is as a result of private 
enterprise and at no time get it confused 
with the national income which flows as 
a result of Government spending. 

So I hope when the hearings come 
through on the tax bill now under con- 
sideration that not too much capital will 
be made out of what took place this 
morning, because, in my opinion, it was 
an illogical and unsound and fallacious 
approach to the question which we will 
be talking about a great deal during the 
coming months, namely, that of national 
income and the total tax burden which 
will be applied against that income, 
whatever it may be. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include therein cer- 
tain newspaper editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
last special order for today, I may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sanpers). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in connection with newspaper dispatches 
last night which indicated that the Brit- 
ish shipping interests have already 
planned to have ships built in Canada and 
paid for by American taxpayers and then 
have this country give them to Great 
Britain under the lease-lend program, 
and to include therein certain newspaper 
items. This is one of the most startling 
news accounts I ever read, and before we 
are through with it it will concern every 
Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ruck! is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have so 
many subjects that I would like to speak 
on today that Iam somewhat at a loss to 
know just exactly what to do, but the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
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FORD] hit on one which is very dear to 
my heart, and that is to save this Nation 
from going into bankruptcy. Where will 
we get the money to pay the bills? Since 
he brought out so intelligently the way 
this country is going and this adminis- 
tration is taking it, I shall have to confine 
my remarks principally to his statement. 
PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES OF THIS SPENDING 
ADMINISTRATION 


The first thing is to call attention to 
the Democratic platform and the policies 
they pursued in 1932, and I quote from 
that platform and hope that the Demo- 
crats will not all run away. I see many 
of them leaving now: 

We believe that a party platform is a cove- 
nant with the people, to be faithfully kept by 
the party when instructed with power, and 
that the people are entitled to know in plain 
words the terms of the contract to which 
they are asked to subscribe. We hereby 
declare this to be the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party: 

The Democratic Party solemnly promises 
by appropriate action to put into effect the 
principles, policies, and reforms herein ad- 
vocated, and to eradicate the policies, meth- 
ods, and practices herein condemned. We 
advocate an immediate and drastic reduction 
in governmental expenditures by abolishing 
useless commissions and offices, consolidat- 
ing departments and bureaus, and eliminat- 
ing extravagance, to accomplish a saving of 
not less than 25 percent in the cost of Fed- 
eral Government, and we call upon the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the States to make a valid 
effort to achieve a proportionate result. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes; I yield to my col- 
league from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There are still 14 
Democrats here on the floor, 

Mr. RICH. There will not be any by 
the time I get through, because they do 
not like to hear the truth about their 
administration. Let us just look at the 
results as stated by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp]—and I am 
going back to the Hoover administration, 
about which Mr. Roosevelt said that for 
3 long years we had been running this 
country into debt. The gross national 
debt on March 4, 1929, when Mr. Hoover 
took office, was $17,378,514,363. The 
gross national debt on March 1, 1933, was 
$20,859,055,366. That showed a net in- 
crease in the national debt during Mr. 
Hoover’s administration of $3,479,541,003 
for 4 years. 

But as against the national debt on 
March 1, 1933, the Hoover administra- 
tion had made $2,397,267,288 in recover- 
able loans through the R. F. C. and other 
Government bureaus. The New Deal col- 
lected a large part of these loans, prob- 
ably near $2,000,000,000. Therefore the 
real increase in the debi burden to the 
taxpayers for Mr. Hoover’s 4 years was 
under $1,500,000,000. Moreover, this is 
only one-half of the story. The tax collec- 
tions of the Hoover administration were: 
In 1929, $4,033,250,225; in 1930, $4,177,- 
941,702; in 1931, $3,317,233,394; and in 
1932, $2,121,228,006, making a total of 
$13,649,655,327. Mr. Hoover had a low 
income and his expenses were low. 

If Hoover had imposed the taxes being 
collected by the New Deal, even before the 
new armament program, he would have 
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collected over $24,000,000,000, instead of 
under $14,000,000,000, and would have 
had a surplus of seven or eight billion 
dollars. That is what would have hap- 
pened in the Hoover administration, had 
we not had a Democratic House which 
obstructed everything that Hoover 
wanted to do. He would have had no 
deficit, and the reason that Hoover was 
in debt was because of the folly of the 
House then, which was Democratic, in 
failing to pass laws Mr. Hoover wanted 
to help and aid the administration. One 
by one I see my Democratic friends leav- 
ing the Chamber. They do not like to 
hear this because they are afraid of the 
comparison I expect to make with the 
spending Roosevelt rule. 

Let us now look up the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. When Mr. Roosevelt came 
into power in March 1933 the debt was 
$20,858,055,366. Today it is over $55,- 
000,000,000, and we have increased the 
debt limit to $65,000,000,000, and before 
next year you will have to increase the 
debt limit again. This is the most ex- 
travagant administration of all the world 
for all time. Nothing ever approached 
it. The greatest taxes, the greatest re- 
ceipts, and the greatest spending. If Mr. 
Roosevelt can get any satisfaction out of 
the promises made in the Democratic 
platform in 1933, which he approved 100 
percent, and his record, he is welcome to 
it. But it is tough on the United States 
and its people. It is no wonder that I 
am opposed to Mr, Roosevelt, as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
said. He has camouflaged the American 
people as no other President has ever 
camouflaged them in the history of this 
Nation and he has put the Nation in the 
most serious position that any President 
has who has ever occupied 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, or, in other words, the 
White House. Would I be for a President 
of that kind? Certainly not. I want a 
man who practices what he preaches. 

Now, where do we find ourselves this 
year? He said he was going to have a 
balanced budget. He has made promise 
after promise on that. During the last 3 
years he has not said anything about it. 
He has talked about spend, spend, spend. 
That is all he thinks about. But if you 
will digest the figures that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD] gave you, 
you will see the reason why. They labor 
under a false apprehension because they 
do not know any better. That is the 
whole reason. Mr, Roosevelt never was 
trained in business. He does not know 
anything about business, and that is the 
reason why he is taking the advice of a 
lot of these Communists that they have 
brought over from Russia. He has asso- 
ciated himself with more radicals: than 
I thought ever existed in this Nation 
under the Hoover administration. 

Now, where are we this year? You are 
$4,000,000,000 in the red this year, and 
you will be $6,000,000,000 in the red be- 
fore the 1st of July. Then the next year, 
when we get all these appropriations that 
we are using for national defense, when 
you voted $7,000,000,000 for the President 
to do with as he chose, in war, I say to 
you and to the American people that 
never have I been pleased more with my 
vote than when I voted against both the 
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lease-lend bill and the $7,000,000,000 bill. 
Why? Just because when the President 
tried to get rid of the Supreme Court the 
country would not stand for it. So he 
waited until a great number of them 
died, and the rest of them resigned, and 
he has got control of the Supreme Court 
now, and they render the decisions he 
would like to have. When the President 
of the United States started the lease- 
lend bill, any other man in America that 
would have proposed such a radical law 
as that would have been deemed crazy 
and fit for St. Elizabeths. But because 
Mr. Roosevelt said it was all right, the 
Congress went along with him. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I notice 
the gentleman has often quoted speeches 
made by candidates for the Presidency, 
which were afterward repudiated. I 
wonder if it would not be a good law, per- 
haps, to make candidates for the Presi- 
dency write their own speeches and make 
them take oath that they had read them 
before they delivered them? 

Mr. RICH. I think that would be a 
fine thing, but I question very much, with 
all the speeches he makes and the num- 
ber of times he is before the general pub- 
lic and the press in this country, whether 
it would be possible for him, even if he 
were a good man at writing speeches, to 
do so. I do not think any good Ameri- 
can could write as many speeches as he 
has given to the American public, cer- 
tainly not so many unfulfilled promises. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman will agree that we are reach- 
ing a very low state of morale when we 
cannot rely on the statements of candi- 
dates for public office—any office. 

Mr. RICH. I quite agree; and I think 
the time should come when men should 
stop politics and go straight down the 
line and dare to do what they think is 
right and honorable and just and hew to 
that line. I have stuck to that as far 
as I could ever since I haye been here, 
and I do not care whether it be Repub- 
lican or Democrat, I propose to do that 
very thing. [Applause.] God save Amer- 
ica and keep us from bankruptcy; help 
Congress and the President to keep us out 
of foreign entanglements and, above all, 
keep us out of war. It will be suicide 
for us to get into any foreign wars, and 
I hope the President, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives vote “No” 
when the time to fire the gun across the 
seas comes; may we never send a man to 
Europe or Asia to fight. If they want 
to fight and must fight, let them come 
over here. Let us stay at home and 
attend to our own business and they will 
stay over there. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

PEGGING OF FARM PRICES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
speak this afternoon for a few minutes 
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in regard to another New Deal chicken 
that has come home to roost. 


ANOTHER NEW DEAL CHICKEN COMES HOME TO 
ROOST 


The recent price pegging of butter, 
hogs, eggs, and chickens by the adminis- 
tration was a bitter pill for a great num- 
ber of people that have really felt the 
New Deal was a friend of the American 
farmer. It is more so when one realizes 
that the price of 92-score butter at Chi- 
cago is pegged at 31 cents per pound, 
when, in 1929-32, during the Hoover ad- 
ministration, this same butter averaged 
over 3144 cents a pound, and this period 
has been held up as the period of poor 
farm prices. In fact, this same 92-score 
butter at Chicago averaged 38 cents the 
8 Republican years before the New Deal, 
and has averaged only 27 cents the 8 years 
of the New Deal. In other words, butter 
averaged 40 percent more the last 8 Re- 
publican years than it has the first 8 New 
Deal years. 

I have letters from the United States 
Department of Agriculture that show 
what parity prices should be at Chicago. 
They show that the butter price would 
have to be increased by 20 percent; pork, 
14 percent; and eggs, 7 percent. The 
farmer has not any cost-plus contracts, 
and evidently can look forward to a cost- 
minus price level as fixed by Leon Hen- 
derson. This has been done in face of 
present increased agricultural production 
costs. Where he gets his power is a 
question to many Members of Congress. 

The power given away by Congress to 
the President and by him to Mr. Hen- 
derson shows that this New Deal delega- 
tion of power is most assuredly one more 
example of another New Deal chicken 
that comes home to roost. [Applause.] 

The letters and table are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1941, 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Murray: In response to your 
telephone request there is shown below the 
average price received by farmers in the 
United States for butterfat, per pound, on or 
about the 15th of March. There is also shown 
the parity price of butterfat as of that date, 
together with the percentage that prices re- 
ceived were of parity prices in mid-March. 
United States: 

Price received by farmers per pound, 

Mar. 15, 1941 (cents) 30.7 
Parity price, Mar. 15, 1941...do__.. 35.0 
Prices received as percentage of 

parity, Mar. 15, 1941 88.0 

These are the estimates as published in 
the midmonth local market price report is- 
sued March 28. A copy of this report is en- 
closed for your information with particular 
reference to pages 3, 23, and 24. Our next re- 
port, showing parity prices as of April 15, will 
be issued April 29. There is also enclosed a 
mimeographed statement explaining in de- 
tail the method used in computing parity 
prices of agricultural commodities. 

Ordinarily, the only parity prices published 
are based on the series of “average prices re- 
ceived by farmers,” estimates of which are 
published each month by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. However, for purposes of 
comparison we have computed similar data as 
of March 15 and April 15, using the price of 
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92 score butter at Chicago in place of the 
average price received by farmers, as follows: 


92-score 

butter, 

per 

pound 

Cents 
ECC 30. 3 
Apr. 15 1. 31.8 

Preliminary. 


While the same method was used to com- 
pute parity prices in both cases, the data are 
comparable only to the extent that changes 
in the price of 92-score butter at Chicago are 
reflected in average prices received by farm- 
ers throughout the country. Although there 
is usually a close relationship between the 
two price series, the latter represents the 
average price for sales of all grades of butter- 
fat (usually sold as cream) at local farm 
markets in the United States, and refers 
neither to a specific grade nor market. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH A. BECKER, 
Principal Agricultural Statistician, 
Division of Agricultural Statistics. 


DEPARTMENT OF — 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SER 
Washington, D. C., April 27 1941, 
Hon. Rem F. MURRAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: In response to your re- 
quest for additional information regarding 
parity prices of certain agricultural commodi- 
ties, there is shown below data for hogs and 
eggs similar to those furnished in our letter 
of April 16 concerning butter and butterfat: 


received | Parity 
by prices! 


UNITED STATES 


Hogs, per Bad pounds... 
Eggs, per doren 


1 Mar, 15, 1941 

As in the case of butterfat, the above esti- 
mates were published in the Midmonth Lo- 
cal Market Price Report issued March 28. 
A copy of this report was enclosed with our 
previous letter. 

Similar estimates for hogs and eggs at 
Chicago on March 15 and April 15, 1941, are 
as follows: 


CHICAGO 
Hogs (packer and shi ip, 


1 Adjusted for seasonal variation, 

The base-period price used in computing 
the parity price of eggs at Chicago is an aver- 
age of the 12 months in 1914 as shown in the 
Dairy Produce Yearbook, 1923, published by 
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Chicago Dairy Produce, 136 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. Although no information on egg 
prices at Chicago was readily available for the 
years 1910-13, there was practically no change 
in the level of egg prices during the 1910-14 
period. Accordingly, an average for the year 
1914 would seem to be reasonably representa- 
tive of the entire 5-year base period. The 
estimated parity prices for April 15 at Chicago 
are preliminary, of course, and subject to revi- 
sion when complete information is available 
concerning the index of prices paid by farm- 
ers, interest, and taxes for that date. 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH A. BECKER, 
Principal Agricultural Statistician, 
Agricultural Statistics Division. 


Averages of Chicago 92-score butter, by years 


only * 
T.. Ne eee, 28. 00 
2222 numb SA 32.00 
ꝙꝙ%%%% A ——— 41. 00 
222 40,75 
1919 58. 49 


Source: Land O' Lakes, Minneapolis, 
world’s greatest farmer's dairy cooperative, 
through the courtesy of the Honorable JoserH 
P. O'Hara, of Minnesota. 

Last 8 Republican years, 38 cents, 

Last 8 New Deal years, 27 cents, 

Last 11 years (1930-40) since the Democrats 
gained control of the House of Representa- 
tives, 27 cents. 

Last 11 Republican years (1919-29) before 
Democrats controlled the House of Represent- 
atives, 46 cents per pound. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This morning, 
when the Secretary made his presenta- 
tion on this tax bill he pointed out that 


he was not recommending that any de-. 


fense expenditures be reduced in certain 
instances: For instance, old-age assist- 
ance and actual relief cases; and then 
he put in general language that provides 
what I would call a catch-all for every- 
body that can show substantial need. 
Does the gentleman believe that that type 
of language which carries the impression 
I have just indicated should also cover 
farmers who are selling their goods con- 
siderably below parity and who can show 
that they are entitled to additional assist- 
ance, for instance, through parity pay- 
ments and the farm-benefit appropria- 
tions that are coming through, I under- 
stand, from the other body? Does the 
gentleman believe the Secretary’s lan- 
guage is broad enough to take care of 
cases, for instance, like he has just pre- 
sented here? 
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Mr. MURRAY. The trouble with the 
whole New Deal legislation, as far as agri- 
culture is concerned, is that it is sub- 
sidy for the few at the expense of the 
many. It was said here a few days ago 
there was only a $595,000,000 cotton- 
fiber crop this year. It is easy to figure 
it out. Over $300,000,000 will be paid in 
subsidies to the cotton farmers, or over 
50 percent of the value of the fiber. That 
is not saying that some individuals have 
not been helped. The same thing applies 
to social security. If a man says the av- 
erage man does not get social security, he 
brings down the house on his head; but 
in the great rural areas of this country 
what little of this social security they get 
is not worth talking about. 

The minority is never going to get 
anywhere, and it is easy enough without 
any politics in it to show how that is. 
We can bring it right down to what we 
are discussing here. The average price 
of milk in Massachusetts, in 1939, was 
$3.29 a hundred. Out in South Dakota, 
in 1939, it was less than a dollar; in fact, 
it was 96 cents. In North Dakota it was 
94 cents. In Minnesota it was $1.08, and 
in Iowa it was $1.08. In Wisconsin it 
was $1.23, and even in the great State of 
Missouri, home of the chairman of our 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations, they got only $1.30 a hundred. 

I do not know where Mr. Henderson 
gets all his power, but Mr. Henderson 
has been given power to put the price of 
butter, for instance, below what it was 
during Mr. Hoover’s administration, 
when we were under the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. They have got agriculture abso- 
lutely bogged down, for they have pegged 
agricultural prices below even what it 
was during Mr. Hoover's 4 years in office. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That just bears 
out my previous remarks wherein I dis- 
cussed private enterprise versus Govern- 
ment planning, for it shows where Gov- 
ernment planning actually places the 
price of butter below what it was during 
the period that was condemned in the 
colloquy this morning between the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the gentle- 
man from Virginia. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. PATRICK] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not get up a prepared speech on this, 
of course; I just got up under the in- 
spiration of the discussion on convoys. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I won- 
der if the gentleman from Alabama 
heard the gentleman from Virginia talk 
about the Communists who surrounded 
the President. Does the gentleman 
know about that? 

Mr. PATRICK. No; I did not hear 
that, and I am glad I did not. Let us 
not pursue that any further, please. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. I just 
wanted to say that the President has 
two-hundred-dollar-a-year men who are 
Republicans who are now giving advice 
to him. I do not believe the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania wanted us to char- 
acterize them as Communists, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Let me 
please. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is going to be so 
good when the gentleman does proceed. 

Mr. PATRICK. I would like to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan later. 
Iam not going to yield to him now. The 
gentleman from Michigan has often in- 
terrupted me, but I have always been 
somewhat disappointed when he got 
through, and I do not want to be again. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
referred to me; he has mentioned my 
name. Will he not yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama refuses to 
yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank the Speaker 
for coming to my aid. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman referred to me, and I have 
asked him to yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman from 
Alabama declines to yield. The gentle- 
man from Michigan does not seem to 
understand that. 

I can see, Mr. Speaker, how those 
who voted against the lease-lend bill 
would not be particularly enthusiastic 
in carrying it out, but I voted for it, and 
the bill carried. I am serious about this 
thing, and I want to ask the House, What 
are we going to do if and when—and 
this is more than probable—if and when 
the systems open other than convoys 
will not deliver the goods? Is it possible 
that America has bitten off more than 
it can chew? Is it possible that you 
folks on the minority were right, and 
that we on the majority side were wrong? 
Of course, I am not willing to admit that 
we were. It seems to me that those 
who had conscientious convictions, as I 
did, are charged with the responsibility, 
if they are as sincere as I feel in my heart 
I am, of delivering the goods and in 
standing behind what we undertook 
when we said that we would deliver to 
England and to the Allies—and England 
is about the only ally left—the where- 
withal to fight a battle that we feel sure 
is also America’s fight. There is nothing 
partisan about this. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Did not a lot of you 
Members on that side stand up on the 
floor of the House during the debate on 
the lend-lease bill, who were for the bill, 
and state, “Why, of course, we will not 
convoy”? 

Mr. PATRICK. I did not say that. 
4 JENSEN. There were plenty who 

Mr. PATRICK. Do not bind me to 
what anybody else says; not even the 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. JENSEN. Would the gentleman 
have voted for the lend-lease bill if he 
had thought at the time he voted for it 
that we were going to convoy? 

Mr. PATRICK. Oh, yes; I would if 
found necessary. Maybe some of the 
others would not. 


proceed, 
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Mr. JENSEN. You would? 

Mr. PATRICK. Oh, yes. I voted for 
that bill with the idea of getting the 

oods over there. We voted $7,000,000,- 

0 at one time. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Let me finish this sen- 
tence first, please. We voted $7,000,000,- 
000 at one time. This is an expensive 
proposition. We are cutting to the bone 
in taxation. We are trying to deliver 
something. If we are going to do it, we 
have got to deliver it to the Allies while 
they still have strength enough to strike 
with force. The Axis forces struck over 
there the other day at a crucial moment 
and sank the very supplies the Allies 
needed most, which contributed tre- 
mendously, no doubt, to the eariy defeat 
that the Allies have recently suffered in 
Greece. If it comes to the point that we 
cannot by present means deliver—and 
this looks more than likely—shall we take 
all of this material—shall we take all of 
this vast money that we are raising 
through taxation, and everything we 
have scraped together, when we have 
turned our factories into a new kind of 
business, and shall we say that it must 
all go for naught at the bottom of the 
sea? Davy Jones's locker is no place for 
the sweat, the products, and the sacrifices 
of the American people. Since I voted 
for it, and I do not see how anybody who 
voted as I did on the lend-lease bill can 
think otherwise, and this may exempt 
you gentlemen who voted against it—I 
repeat, I do not see how anybody can do 
that and be consistent and go on to say 
that if necessary, if it can be delivered 
only by that means, that we should not 
convoy. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I think the gen- 
tleman has posed a question that our 
country must be thinking about, and that 
is, if we find that “something short of 
war” means that the war will be lost, 
what will we do then? The advocates 
of the lease-lend bill said it was not only 
short of war but that it was the best 
possible measure to keep us out of war. 
It was in that hope and in that faith, 
which some of us did not share who voted 
againct the lease-lend bill, that we voted 
for the $7,000,000,000. I spent practically 
the whole of the last war in antisubma- 
rine activities in connection with the Na- 
val Air Service. Convoys are a most 
inefficient way of getting rid of subma- 
rines. As soon as you take up convoying, 
you then immediately realize that the 
way to get rid of submarines is to destroy 
them not when they are out looking for 
you but before they start. 

Mr. PATRICK. At the bases? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. At the bases. 
Take the bombing planes that are out 
sinking ships. You soon realize that the 
way to destroy them is not when they are 
out over a convoy but where they are 
built. When you start to attack them 
there, the next thing you realize is that 
the way to do the destruction work on 
the submarine bases and factories most 
efficiently is to get there on their particu- 
lar ground and destroy them. So that no 
matter where we stop, we are at a place 
where something more we may do would 
be more efficient, 
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Does the gentleman feel that the ques- 
tion of convoys is to be the limit of our 
participation, or does the gentleman feel 
on this question that this country is fac- 
ing, that we should say: “We will go all 
the way, if necessary, to prevent defeat 
or achieve victory.” Or should we debate 
it, discuss it, then tell those abroad that 
there is some limit, even to achieve vic- 
tory or prevent defeat, beyond which we 
will not go? 

I think the gentleman has raised a 
question that cannot be dodged, and one 
about which we have a duty to make a 
decision on and to let those abroad know 
of our decision. I feel that we have said 
and we have pledged that we will not go 
into the fighting phase of the war. We 
mean that even if it should have a very 
drastic effect on the outcome of the war 
over there. But we should let those 
abroad know of our decision, how far we 
are going to go. If, on the other hand, we 
intend to do whatever is necessary to 
achieve final victory, we ought to tell 
them. I would be glad to have the gen- 
tleman state just how far he thinks we 
ought to go. 

Mr. PATRICK. I think the gentleman 
knew the answer to his question even as 
he asked it. 

Mr. Speaker, may I have 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have more time, since I took so much 
of his time. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object—would the gentleman yield to 
me to reserve the right to object? 

Mr. PATRICK. Oh, you are breaking 
me. You are going to insist on that if I 
do not yield to you. I hate to do the 
House this way, but if the gentleman in- 
sists on it, why, I will do it under protest. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would not think of 
depriving the House of the benefit of the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. PATRICK. Nor of your own. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have always noticed 
you asked permission to strike most of 
yours when you got in a hole. 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes; the gentleman 
has interrupted me a lot, and I have had 
to do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. Does 
the gentleman from Ohio renew his re- 
quest? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed an additicnal 5 minutes 
to make up for the time so courteously 
yielded to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the requect of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. The question was 
rather long, but I think I can get the 
germ of it. My answer, of course, would 
be that since we have only cargo, or 
whatever mekes up the cargo represented 
in a convey, that that would be only an 
effort to carry that to the point of des- 
tination chosen by the United States as 
shipper. That, of course, would not give 
us the right, even though it might be 
good military strategy if we were at war, 
to go out and burst into a submarine base 
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and destroy the submarines, because after 
all, a nation at peace goes into convoying 
knowing that it is a peacetime nation 
making an effort to deliver war materials 
to a belligerent. We know that the bel- 
ligerent, in opposition, does not want to 
sit supinely and see the weapons of death 
put into the hands of his mortal enemy, 
so naturally we know that if it can break 
in and get it, it is going to do it, and that 
would not inspire us to jump up, pop 
our heels together, and declare war, even 
if one of our convoys was sunk. 

I am just trying to analyze this and get 
it through. I think these are matters 
about which instead of dodging and run- 
ning around we cught to ccme out on the 
floor and thresh them out and have all 
the facts brought out, because the folks in 
the United States want to know. This is 
vital to them. It is vital to all of us. 
This idea of men elected to public office 
dodging the most vital issues does not 
help to shed the light of intelligence 
along the pathway a nation has got to 
stroll. For one, I do not care if I have to 
go before the people every 2 years. I 
want to open the book and let every- 
body read. 

So I believe as firmly as I believe any- 
thing that we must listen wherever the 
English language can interpret the Ger- 
man language, wherever the German 
language can be heard, and be inter- 
preted. We have heard the voice of the 
spirit behind this new order state that 
democracy is outmoded and unworkable 
and must be discarded. We know that 
there is a strong force at work, and that 
the war clouds hang low, and we can see 
many things written across the dark 
clouds. A blind man who is not will- 
fully blind can see it. So we must con- 
sider what will happen. It has been 
amazing to us how the countries of Eu- 
rope cculd stand one at a time and let 
Hitler arrange a program by which he 
could bowl them over in order, and it 
seems to me that if we are going to do 
anything for delivering matériel into the 
hands of the Allies while they can still 
strike we had better do so now or we 
shall be doing the same thing 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I will ask the gentle- 
man not to break in the middle of a sen- 
tence. When I get through the sentence 
I will yield, but the gentleman just sits 
there and scratches his head and sleeps, 
and all at once busts right in the middle 
of a sentence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. The gentleman has made an 
absolutely false statement. He said I 
coal oaa and slept. He cannot prove 

at. 

Mr. PATRICK. That is right, I can- 
not tell when this man is asleep. I with- 
draw that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The point of order is 
that the gentleman said I was sitting 
here sleeping. That is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. PATRICK. He Says he was awake. 
Well, if he says he was awake, I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a moment; a 
point of order. 

Mr. PATRICK. Please let me with- 
draw it. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is out 
of order when he refers to a Member on 
the floor in that way. I insist he be called 
to order and proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will proceed in order. 

Mr, PATRICK, It seems to me that 
offers a great danger of us doing the same 
thing. Now, what has happened? If the 
powers that have fought Hitler one by 
one had banded themselves together, it 
is my honest belief that dictatorship 
would not have been running like a wild 
beast rampant in the world today; yet 
Hitler has engendered enough fanaticism 
and enough strength and has enough loot 
that he has accumulated from the na- 
tions that he has overrun until he is actu- 
ally a threat and menace to all organized 
society. He has unsheathed his sword 
against democracy, and it is a mighty 
sword. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes; to the esteemed 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Alabama that 
if Wilson’s Fourteen Points had been car- 
ried out by the Versailles Conference 
there would not have been any Hitler. 

Mr. PATRICK. I entirely agree, and 
thank the gentleman very kindly. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PITTENGER. The gentleman 
hes been discussing the question of con- 
voys. Is the gentleman familiar with 
the fact that in the newspapers yester- 
day and lest night it was stated that the 
British shipping interests are quoted as 
having said they are going to do away 
with convoys, because that does not 
work? 

Mr. PATRICK. I would like to study 
that, because it is more or less an experi- 
mental thing; but if it is true and if they 
have some other means of convoying 
that is safer and will do the job better 
than the present system of convoying, of 
course, that takes that thorn out of our 
side, and we hope most heartily that is 
the case; but even so, we still realize that 
the preblem of convoys is before us, end 
that must obtain and we should confront 
it. As Congressmen we should think it 
through and be willing to do that which 
we see will be the quickest and the most 
thorough means of making these deliv- 
eries. 

Hitler's idea is absolutely obtaining in 
Europe, and he would not have to 
send 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Has not the gentle- 
man learned that there is a thing called 
a sentence and one attempts to go 
through syllogism to a conclusion? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam addressing the 
Chair and I did not address the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATRICK. Address the Chair, 
then—I do not yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATRICK. The statesman from 
Alabama refuses to yield to the politician 
from Michigan. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a moment. Mr, 
Speaker, a point of order. I object to 
that statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CoL- 
MER). The gentieman from Alabama 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank you, Mr. 
Speaker, 

So the facts are that Hitler would not 
have to send an array of soldiers over 
here with Stuka bombers and panzer 
divisions if he breaks the back of the 
English Navy. That is the greatest issue, 
and that is the greatest war aim right 
now, I think, unquestionably, in the 
world. 

England is now mistress of the seas, 
but England believes in free commerce. 
Hitler advocates a controlled commerce. 
Any little nation, no matter how modest, 
no matter how obscure, may now run its 
flag up and trade in any port or in any 
sea so far as that is concerned, but if 
Hitler gets in command, with his idea of 
controlled commerce, of course, he would 
put his ideas into effect immediately. 
He would not have to send divisions over- 
seas. He would commence to regulate 
our trade and control our commerce, 
choke us down at every port. We are a 
“have” nation and we need to ship. Ger- 
many and Japan and Italy are “have not” 
nations, so far as variety of national re- 
sources go. They exploit other nations, 
and these have not“ nations have got 
together under a new order to get any- 
thing they can scize in the way of riches 
or strength from other nations. 

The new order, as they have concocted 
it, furnishes them a method, a call, and a 
cry with which they could go to their 
folks, and if they do break the back of 
the English Navy, no man can talk any 
longer about building a Chinese wall 
around the United States. This is the 
reason we have to take this kind of a 
position. This is why we voted the lease- 
lend bill. This is the reason that we said 
our method of defending our country has 
to be different. We cannot say that 
America can live unto itself. It is a 
physical impossibility, and when one 
tajks about staying at home and mind- 
ing our own business, he is talking vain 
things, things that cannot be done in this 
world, and we know cannot be done. We 
cannot live by that sort of system. That 
is all over and gone, and so when we see 
that situation, for us to sit idly by as the 
European nations have done and let them 
come to us and knock us down, and it 
looks as though we promise to be one of 
those in the line-up, because after crush- 
ing the powers that oppose the new order 
in Europe today, he will turn his ma- 
chines against us. He then will have the 
hordes, he then will have the other na- 
tions he has reduced and will have the 
strength and the power he has been ac- 
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cumulating behind him, and what will 
be our chance then? 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
more minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what was the re- 
quest? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATRICK. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER, As I understand the 
gentleman’s position, it is this. This 
country should see to it that England is 
not defeated. 

Mr. PATRICK. Well, the gentleman 
should put a little more to the end of 
that statement. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think that is a 
fair conclusion from what the gentleman 
said—first, that the gentleman’s posi- 
tion is, one, that the United States 
should see to it that England is not de- 
feated; two, that the United States has 
already progressed to the stage where she 
furnishes matériel. 

Mr. PATRICK. Well, we have not put 
much over there yet. We holler loud, 
but we have not yet delivered much stuff, 

Mr. MICHENER. Let me finish. 
Three, that if that matériel is not there 
and cannot be gotten there without our 
aid, that we should use sufficient force 
to get it there. Four 

Mr. PATRICK. Oh, well—— 

Mr. MICHENER. But that is the 
gentleman’s position. It seems to me 
that no other conclusion can be drawn, 
Therefore, it necessarily follows that if 
the convoying will not do the business, 
then we must send an expeditionary 
force and men must go. Will the gen- 
tleman go that far? 

Mr. PATRICK. No; certainly not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank the gentle- 
man very kindly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unenimous consent that the gentleman 
have an additional minute to answer 
that question. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman from 
Alabama does not desire any additional 
time, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
very absurdity of what has just been said 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Patrick] is well demonstrated by the re- 
fusal of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Patrick] to answer the question put 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama also made the statement that Ger- 
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many is one of the “have-not” nations. 
I shall make no comment on that. Gen- 
tlemen know how much accuracy there 
is in that kind of a statement. The only 
thing I wanted to call attention to at 
this time is this. Is it not true that every 
single nation, every single people that 
has gone to war where England has re- 
quested it, has been defeated? 

Mr. PATRICK. So what? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So what! Are we to 
welcome a like course? I think of Amer- 
ica first, and I do not want any part of a 
war which is going to destroy our coun- 
try, nor do I want any part of a program 
that sends an expeditionary force across 
the sea when there is no place even to 
land such a force, and when there is no 
hope of success, without the loss of mil- 
lions of lives. Even the gentleman with 
his imagination and ability, great as it 
is, cannot tell us how we can hope to win 
such a war. Let us prepare for defense 
and do it now. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for half a 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that everybcdy knows that neither I nor 
any one else who has appeared on this 
floor has today hinted, suggested, or inti- 
mated that anybody should contribute to 
an „5 force across the At- 
antic. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, April 25, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
continue hearings on the following days: 

1. Friday, April 25: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys, the Willamette Valley, the Columbia 
River Basin, and the Pacific Northwest. 

2. Monday, April 28: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for projects in the western and south- 
western Rocky Mountain region, includ- 
ing Texas and Colorado and west Gulf 
rivers. 

3. Tuesday, April 29: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Missouri River and tributaries. 

4. Wednesday, April 30: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes region, 

5. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries. 

6. Friday, May 2: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers for 
the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

7. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including the 
Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, and 
the Middle Atlantic region, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
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8. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic re- 
gion, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

9. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Arkansas, White, Red, and 
St. Francis River Basins. 

10. Thursday, May 8: Lower Mississippi 
River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
on the lower Mississippi River and pro- 
posed modifications of the adopted 
project. 

11. Friday, May 9: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers for 
the lower Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries other than the Arkansas, the White, 
the Red, and the St. Francis Rivers. 

12. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and 
in other parts of the United States. 

13. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. 

14. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, at 
10 a. m., in room 346, House Office Build- 
ing, before Subcommittee No. 1. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization at 
10:30 a. m. Wednesday, May 7, 1941, for 
the consideration of H. R. 4215 (Mr. 
ALLEN), to exclude certain aliens. 

Consideration of House Resolution 94 
(L. M. Ford) and private bills Thursday, 
May 8, 1941. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILBURN: Committee on Public Bulld- 
ings and Grounds. H. R. 2381. A bill author- 
izing the transfer of land owned by the 
United States back to the Spring Park Club, 
of Richfield Springs, N. Y.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 437). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3490. A bill to fix 
the amount of the annual payment by the 
United States toward defraying the expenses 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia; with amendment (Rept. No. 438). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. SCHULTE: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 4181. A bill for 
the relief of Marcel Stark; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 439). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4456) 
granting a pension to Idella M. Luce, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN OF Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4517. A bill to provide a rate of 1 cent 
per mile for the transportation by railroad of 
members of the military forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4518. A bill authorizing additional al- 
lotments for channel clearance in navigable 
streams and tributaries thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. CONNERY: 

H. R. 4519. A bill to increase the grants to 
States for old-age assistance; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr KING: 

H. R. 4520. A bill to ratify and confirm cer- 
tain right-of-purchase leases, special home- 
stead agreements, cash freehold agreements, 
certificates of occupation, homestead leases, 
and patents issued under, or in purported 
compliance with, section 73 of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act and the laws of the Territory of 
Hawail; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 4521. A bill to amend section 64 of 
the copyright law (title 17, U. S. C.), so as to 
make copies or reproductions of prints and 
labels available upon payment of the re- 
quired fee; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4522. A bill to provide daylight sav- 
ing between the last Sunday in March and 
the last Sunday in October in each year; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their House Joint 
Memorial No. 6, with reference to highway 
construction; to the Committee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNERY: 

H. R. 4523. A bill to recognize the high 
public service rendered by soldiers who vol- 
unteered and served in trench-fever experi- 
ments in the American Expeditionary 
Forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 4524. A bill for the relief of Blanche 

E. Broad; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 4525. A bill for the relief of John 
Cardillo and Philip Cardillo; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SCANLON: 

H. R. 4526. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Donatelli and Rose Donatelli; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R. 4527. A bill granting a pension to 
Maud Brown Engle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. R. 4528. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Hay Hubbell; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 4529, A bill for the relief of John 

Henry Hester; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


838. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 32, relative to Kings 
River flood control; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

839. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 23, 
relative to memorializing the President and 
Congress to increase the import excise on 
foreign eggs and egg products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

840. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 39, 
relative to memorializing the President and 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
in regard to reciprocal border rights of Amer- 
ican citizens and Mexican citizens; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

841. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Peti- 
tion of the Central Trades and Labor Council, 
Greater New York and vicinity, expressing 
opposition to the Vinson bill (H. R. 4139); to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

842. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the Car- 
pinteria Valley Chamber of Commerce, ur- 
gently requesting Congress to take the nec- 
essary steps to secure immediate additional 
and adequate appropriations to provide for 
the development of strategic highways in the 
State of California and particularly to that 
section most affected by the national-defense 
projects, and thet said highway development 
be made a definite part of the national-de- 
fense program and financed in its entirety by 
national-defense funds; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

843, Also, petition of the Assembly and the 
Senate of the State of CaNfornia, jointly, 
respectfully memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to in- 
crease the import excise on foreign eggs and 
egg products to the point that will encour- 
age the domestic production of eggs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

844. Also, petition of the Assembly and 
the Senate of the State of California, urg- 
ing thet the President and the Congress of 
the United States include the construction 
of dams on the Kings River as one of the 
Federal construction projects and that Fed- 
eral moneys be appropriated in sums suffi- 
cient to complete the construction of the 
dams and other public works; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

845. Also, petition of the Assembly and 
the Senate of the State of California, memo- 
rializing the President and the Secretary of 
State of the United States to immediately 
enter into negotietions with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico to have the order contained 
in circular No. 5, by Fernando Casas A. Le- 
man, dated January 6, 1941, rescinded, and 
to reestablish the reciprocal border arrange- 
ment between the United States and Mex- 
ico whereby American citizens with business 
establishments or employment in Mexicali, 
Mexico, may reside in Calexico, Calif., and 
Mexican citizens with business establish- 
ments or employment in Calexico, Calif., or 
vicinity may reside in Mexicali, Mexico; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

846. Also, petition of the Parent Teachers 
Association of Pismo Beach, Calif., request- 
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ing Congress to take the necessary steps to 
secure immediate additional and adequate 
appropriations to provide for the develop- 
ment of strategic highways in the State of 
California and particularly to that section 
most affected by the national-defense proj- 
ects and that said defense-highway develop- 
ment be made a definite part of the national- 
defense program and financed in its entirety 
by national-defense funds; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

847. Also, petition of the Redwood City 
Chamber of Commerce, requesting Congress 
to take the necessary steps to secure imme- 
diate additional and adequate appropriations 
to provide for the development of said stra- 
tegic highways in the State of California and 
particularly to that section most affected by 
the national-defense projects, and that said 
defense highway development be made a defi- 
nite part of the natlonal-defense program and 
financed in its entirety by national-defense 
funds; to the Committee on Roads. 

848. Also, petition of the San Mateo County 
Board of Supervisors, urgently requesting 
Congress to take the necessary steps to secure 
immediate additional and adequate appropri- 
ations to provide for the development of stra- 
tegle highways in the State of California and 
particularly to that section most affected by 
the national-defense projects, and that said 
defense highway development be made a defi- 
nite part of the national-defense program 
and financed in its entirety by national-de- 
fense funds; to the Committee on Roads. 

849. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolution of the 
United Irish-American Societies of New York, 
opposing the St. Lawrence waterway project; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

850. By Mr. PATMAN: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Tcxas, House and 
Senate, in Senate Concurrent Resolution No, 
38, urging Congress to pass drastic and effec- 
tive legislation to prevent strikes and violence 
in connection with the national-defense 
program and to protect industries from such 
activities and to protect the patriotic citizens 
of this Nation who are working in such in- 
dustries from violence and threatened vio- 
lence while discharging the duties of their 
employment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

851. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge No. 
1376, Williamsport, Pa., favoring House bill 
4214; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

852. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Williamsport, Pa., favoring House bill 4000; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

853. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sugar 
conference called by Gov. Charles Edison, at 
Newark, N. J., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Sugar 
Act of 1937; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

854. Also, petition of the Teamsters Local 
No. 822 of Norfolk, Va., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
labor and the national-defense program; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

855. Also, petition of the International 
Lions Club of Seagraves, Tex., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to labor and the national-defense program; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

856. Also, petition of the Mascot Miners 
Union, Local No. 188, Mascot, Tenn., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to the Vinson antistrike bill; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Rev. Albert J. McCartney, D. D., pastor, 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church, of 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 
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Very presently this honorable body is 
to discharge memorial offices of affection 
and respect for those, your fellow Mem- 
bers, who during recent years have passed 
into the beyond. Our devotions, there- 
fore, will have regard to these offices: 

“Let us now praise famous men and 
our fathers that begat us. 

“The Lord hath wrought great glory by 
them through His great power from the 
beginning. 

“Such as did bear rule in their king- 
doms, men renowned for their power, 
giving counsel by their understanding, 
and declaring prophecies. 

“Leaders of the people by their coun- 
sels, and by their knowledge of learning 
meet for the people, wise and eloquent 
in their instructions. 

“Rich men furnished with ability, liv- 
ing peaceably in their habitations. 

“All these were honored in their gen- 
erations and were the glory of their 
times. 

“Their bodies are buried in peace; but 
their names liveth for evermore.” 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who art Thyself the 
source of light and love, of life and im- 
mortality, we pray for the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, that we may be in- 
structed how to worship Thee under the 
shadow as well as in the sunshine; in the 
place and incident of death as well as in 
all the joy and service, the love, affection, 
and friendship of this present earthly 
pilgrimege. We praise Thee for our rich 
heritage of able and self-sacrificing men 
who have laid their lives upon the altar 
of the Nation’s welfare. May these, Thy 
servants, who carry on, hear in the mem- 
ory of their fellow Senators the strongest 
summons to be good and true. In these 
anxious hours of our Nation’s destiny, 
may the brevity and uncertainty of life 
make us all more earnest to render a 
worthy account of our stewardship. May 
we more and more realize the necessity 
of seeking that counsel and that wisdom 
which cometh down from above and is 
profitable to direct. Make us willing as 
a people to make such sacrifices as may 
seem necessary for the preservation of 
our land and liberties, 

O Lord God, save the people, establish 
us in righteousness, and give us peace. 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 22, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 482) to provide 
for the appointment of one additional 
United States district judge for the 
northern district of Ohio, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3486) to au- 
thorize an appropriation for an addition- 
al $150,000,000 for defense housing. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R.137. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional United States 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri; 

H. R. 148. An act to amend section 2 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1874, and to amend sec- 
tion 8 of an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 28, 1896; 

H. R. 2532, An act designating the person 
who shall act as President if a President shall 
not have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or when 
neither a President-elect nor a Vice Presi- 
dent-elect shall have qualified; 

H. R. 2844. An act to provide for the trans- 
portation home of persons who have been 
arrested and subsequently released without 
conviction or convicted and placed on proba- 
tion; 

H. R. 3191. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to make unlawful the trans- 
portation of convict-made goods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940; 

H.R.3394. An act to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to grant easements to States over 
lands belonging to the United States under 
his supervision and control; 

H. R. 3974. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency to 
adopt an official seal, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim February 11, 1942, 
as Edison Day, in commemoration of the 
birthday of Thomas Alva Edison; and 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution relating to 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to House Concurrent 
Resolution 28, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be print- 
ed 9,000 additional copies of House Report No. 
369, current session, entitled “Report of the 
Select Committee to Investigate the Inter- 
state Migration of Destitute Citizens,” which 
shall be for the use of said committee. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 478. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to permit the construction 
and maintenance of overhanging walks on 
the highway bridge, route No. 36, at High- 
lands, N. J., for public use; 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national 
defense by clarifying the application of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to 
the requirement of mandatory performance 
and payment bonds in connection with sup- 
ply contracts; and 

H. R. 3486. An act to amend the act of 
October 14, 1940, relating to defense housing, 
by authorizing an additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000, and for other purposes. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Tuesday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


EXERCISES IN CONNECTION WITH UN- 
VEILING OF STATUE OF THE LATE 
SENATOR HUEY P. LONG, OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted an order, 
which was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That on Friday, April 25, 1941, at 
the conclusion of the memorial addresses on 
the late Senators Logan, of Kentucky; Borah, 
of Idaho; Gibson, of Vermont; Lundeen, of 
Minnesota; Pittman of Nevada; and Shep- 
pard, of Texas, addresses be delivered in the 
Senate Chamber in connection with the un- 
veiling in Statuary Hall today of the statue 
of Hon. Huey P. Long, late a Senator from 
the State of Louisiana. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, i : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Tne legislative clerk called the rol, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Adams Downey Murray 
Aiken Ellender Norris 
Andrews Gerry Nye 

Austin Gillette O'Mahoney 
Bailey Glass Overton 

Ball Green Pepper 
Bankhead Guffey Radcliffe 
Barbour Gurney 

Barkley Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 

Bone Herring wartz 
Brewster Shipstead 
Bridges Holman Smathers 
Brown Hughes Spencer 
Bulow Johnson, Calif, Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Langer ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Lee Thomas, Utah 
Byrnes Lodge 

Capper Lucas Tunnell 
Caraway McCarran Tydings 
Chandler McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McNary Van Nuys 
Clark, Idaho Maloney Wallgren 
Connally Mead te 
Danaher Murdock Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kitcors], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetziar], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smirx], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Watsx], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily absent 
from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names, A quorum is present. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 482) to 
provide for the appointment of one ad- 
ditional United States district judge for 
the northern district of Ohio, which was, 
in line 6, after the name “Ohio”, to in- 
sert a colon and the following proviso: 
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“Provided, That the first vacancy occur- 
ring in the office of district judge in said 
district shall not be filled.” 

Mr. BURTON. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


LIMITATION OF THE LAW WITH RESPECT 
TO COUNSEL IN CERTAIN MATTERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1254) to 
limit the operation of sections 109 and 
113 of the Criminal Code and section 190 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, with respect to counsel in certain 
matters, which was, in line 6, to strike 
out the word “appointed” and incert “be- 
cause of his appointment.” 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


INSPECTION AND INVESTIGATIONS IN 
COAL MINES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], I submit the conference report 
on House bill 2082. The conferees on 
the part of the Senate are absent at the 
present time, but the report has been 
unanimously agreed to and signed. I 
ask for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2082) relating to certain inspections and in- 
vestigations in coal mines for the purpose 
of obtaining information relating to health 
and safety conditions, accidents, and occu- 
pational diseases therein, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That in the selection of persons for ap- 
pointment as coal-mine inspectors no person 
shall be so selected unless he has the basic 
qualification of at least five years’ practical 
experience in the mining of coal, and is rec- 
ognized by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as having the training or experience of a 
practical mining engineer in those essentials 
necessary for competent coal-mine inspec- 
tion.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jor L. SMITH, 
ANDREW L. SOMERS, 
Harry L. ENGLEBRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RADCLIFFE submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$252) to make emergency provision for cer- 
tain activities of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 4, 5, and 6. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, and 7, and agree to the same. 

GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
JOHN H. OVERTON, 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
(per G. L. RADCLIFFE), 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JAMES C. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REVISED REPORT ON NAVY DEPART- 
MENT CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report for 
the period commencing June 28, 1940, and 
ending September 30, 1940, on contracts ne- 
gotiated under authority of section 2 (a) of 
Public Act No. 771, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
revised (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS FOR 
BUILDINGS, FACILITIES, ETC. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report for 
the quarter ended March $1, 1941, of con- 
tracts entered into for buildings, facilities, 
etc., in accordance with law (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


ESTATES OF INDIANS DYING INTESTATE 
WITHOUT HEIRS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the disposition of trust or 
restricted estates of Indians dying intestate 
without heirs (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION FOR FEBRUARY 1941 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finence Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the activities 
and expenditures of the Corporation for Feb- 
ruary 1941, including statement of loan and 
other authorizations made during the month, 
etc. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or pre- 
sented by Senators, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Local Union No. 1190, United Mine Workers 
of America, of Ellsworth, Pa., remonstrating 
against the enactment of the so-called Vin- 
son antistrike bill; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A resolution of Middletown Post No. 218, 
American Legion, Department of Ohio, of 
Middletown, Ohio, favoring the rendering of 
prompt material aid to Great Britain, with 
United States ships to act as convoys, if 
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necessary; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Mary T. Kelly, of New York City, N. T., 
praying that the United States keep out of 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of California State Council 
of Carpenters assembled at Fresno, Calif., 
pledging its support in all projects to facili- 
tate expedition of work in connection with the 
national defense; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the South Carolina 
Bar Association, assembled at Camden, S. C., 
protesting against the appointment of Sena- 
tor Rosrrr R. Reynoxps, under the seniority 
custom, to the chairmanship of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs; to the table. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

A resolution adopted by the board of trus- 
tees of the town of Cicero, III., favoring the 
enactment of pending legislation to establish 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day; to the table. 

By Mr. HERRING: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 33 


“Whereas our Federal Government has 
recognized the necessity of placing the con- 
trol of the production, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of many of our products under the 
supervision of a council of national defense; 
and 

“Whereas there has been established a di- 
vision of this Council of National Defense 
known as the Consumers’ Division; and 

“Whereas in a recent report of this Con- 
sumets’ Division, a statement was made that 
recent increases in food costs were due main- 
ly to a rise of 4 percent in meat prices, and 
advice was given in this same report that 
the consumers of this Nation would do well 
to look for cheaper cuts of meat and for meat 
substitutes, and to secure available informa- 
tion on the preparation of well-balanced 
meatless meals; and 

“Whereas the Honorable Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, secretary of agriculture for the State 
of Iowa, has already very properly recognized 
that such statements from a Federal office 
will result in a decreased consumption of 
Iowa farm products and has in a letter to 
Miss Harriet Elliott, Consumers’ Commis- 
sioner of the National Defense Council, 
voiced his objections to such statements on 
the grounds that— 

“1, The total amount of meat in storage 
in the United States is 25 percent over the 
5-year average and 9 percent greater than the 
amount in storage on February 1, 1940; 

“2. Hogs are now selling for less than 79 
percent of parity and more than 1,000,000,000 
pounds of pork and pork products are in 
the various storage plants of the country; 

“3. During the last days of 1940, an article 
concerning a Washington release was printed 
in newspapers throughout the Corn Belt, 
which, in effect, assured the farmers that 
the defense program now being inaugurated 
with all its new employment would more 
than make up for the foreign market which 
the Corn Belt farmers have lost. (We have 
lost a foreign market for 140,000,000 pounds 
of lard annually.) 

“4. It is not with satisfaction that the Iowa 
farmer watches a Federal department in one 
year plow under crops and destroy livestock, 
and in another advise increasing hog produc- 
tion at a time when stocks of pork and pork 
products in storage are abnormally high, and 
then hears of another Federal department 
suggesting meat substitutes and well-bal- 
anced meatless meals; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has recently enacted the lend-lease bill which 
contains a provision whereby Great Britain 
could buy or borrow farm products as well as 
armaments: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Forty-ninth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa (the Senate concurring), That 
for the reasons stated in the preamble of this 
resolution the membership of the Council of 
National Defense, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, and the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation be respectfully requested to so 
coordinate their programs as they affect agri- 
culture so that the farmers of the Nation will 
have adequate recognition of their problems 
and that surplus farm products will be more 
readily consumed by the consumers of this 
Nation and will be made available to the 
people of the democratic nations of Europe; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That all sections of the Council 
for National Defense be respectfully requested 
to consider the advisability of starting from 
the premise that the farmer is one of the 
most vital factors in our national-defense 
2 — bi the important place of agri- 

ure in national defense be 
be it also further ee 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Franklin P. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Vice President; 
the Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Honorable William G, 
Knudsen, Chairman of the Council for Na- 
tional Defense; the Honorable Milo Perkins, 
Administrator of the Federal Surplus Com- 
Modities Corporation; and to the two United 
States Senators and the nine Congressmen 
who now represent Iowa in the National 
Congress.” 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 


“Senate 248 


“Resolution memorializing the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to use their 
efforts to modify the ‘barracks’ type of 
architectural construction in the housing 
project at Cocumcussoc, R. I. 

“Whereas His Excellency Gov. J. Howard 
McGrath is deepiy disturbed to learn that 
the housing project at Cocumcussoc, R. I., is 
to be patterned after the ‘barracks’ type of 
architectural abortion which now disfigures 
the Newport scene; and 

“Whereas the general assembly agrees with 
the Governor that construction of this ugly 
type does violence to Rhode Island architec- 
tural traditions; that it scars the picturesque 
countryside which is part of our national 
Wealth; that the tragedy of it is that a mere 
hundred or two hundred dollars extra per 
unit would have permitted architectural vari- 
ations which might have made this project 
an asset; and 

“Whereas it is to be regretted that the 
shortsightedness of the Government authori- 
ties will result in ‘eyesores’ in return for 
the ready cooperation this State has always 
given the Federal Government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Isiand in the Congress 
of the United States be, and they are hereby, 
respectfully requested to make every effort 
to stay the program which is pushing the 
erection of this objectionable, unsightly bar- 
racks’ type of housing project at Cocumcus- 
soc, R. I., and to have modified these archi- 
tectural features which contribute to the 
destruction of our colonial heritages of homes 
that beautify; and the Secretary of State is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
duly certified copies of this resolution to the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
and to the United States Housing Authority.” 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 
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“House 1020 


“Resolution memorializing the President of 
the United States of America to aid the 
Government and people of Eire by releasing 
foodstuffs, clothing, merchandise, and/or 
military equipment to help the people of 
Eire to sustain themselves, resist aggression, 
and defend their democratic institutions 


“Whereas the Honorable Frank Aiken, Min- 
ister for Defense Coordination of Eire (Ire- 
land), has arrived in the United States of 
America; and 

“Whereas under the lease-lend bill, now 
enacted into law, the President of the United 
States has the power to render aid to any na- 
tion whose defense is deemed to be vital to 
the defense of the United States and to those 
nations which are the unfortunate victims of 
the present war; and 

“Whereas the people of Eire are in dire need 
of food and arms in order to sustain them- 
selves, resist aggression, and defend their 
democratic institutions; and 

“Whereas General Aiken is now Officially 
here on a mission to arrange for such pur- 
chases and Ireland is a creditor nation, able 
and willing to pay for purchases made by it in 
this country for these necessary supplies: Now 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the United 
States of America be, and he is hereby, re- 
spectfully memorialized to exercise the powers 
fully vested in him as President of the United 
States of America during the present world 
chaos to aid, facilitate, and extend to the Gov- 
ernment and people of Eire every facility, 
means, and assistance necessary to enable the 
duly designated representative of Eire to pro- 
cure through purchase, lease, or loan in the 
United States of America for the people of 
Eire all foodstuffs, clothing, goods, merchan- 
dise, and/or commodities, and all such mili- 
tary equipment as in his judgment and as he 
may be advised is and shall be necessary and 
needed to avert starvation, disease, and/or 
famine, and that shall and will enable the 
armed forces of Eire to protect, defend, and 
preserve its liberty, freedom, and democratic 
institutions of government; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
duly certified copies of this resolution to the 
Senators and Congressmen from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States with the 
request that they wait upon the President of 
the United States of America to urge upon 
him this course of action.” 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

“Senate Resolution 244 


“Resolution requesting the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States to take all necessary steps to pre- 
vent any change in the home port of the 
frigate Constellation and preserve for the 
people of Rhode Island and New England 
this cherished shrine 
“Whereas at the January sessions of 1936, 

1937, and 1939 of the Rhode Island General 

Assembly resolutions have been passed— 

namely, Resolution No. 96, approved March 

7, 1936; Resolution No, 11, approved Feb- 

ruary 2, 1937; and Resolution No, 49, passed 

February 21, 1939—urging the President of 

the United States, the Secretary of the Navy, 

and the Senators and Representatives from 

Rhode Island in Congress to take all neces- 

sary steps to prevent any change in the home 

port of the historic frigate Constellation, the 
oldest fighting ship afloat; and 

“Whereas the people of this State are of the 
firm opinion that the frigate Constellation 
should be preserved and restored as a na- 

tional museum, and that Newport, R. I., 

should be made its permanent home, since 

this renowned ship has for a long time now 
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been an important part of the naval institu- 
tions and traditions in and about Newport: 
Now, therefore, be it ; 

“Resolved, That this general assembly, add- 
ing the strength of its wishes to those of 
three previous Rhode Island Legislatures, 
does hereby respectfully protest to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy any change from the pres- 
ent home port of this ancient ship of war; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and to the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in Con- 
gress, urging them to take all necessary steps 
to prevent any change in the home port of 
the Constellation and preserve to the people 
of Rhode Island and New England the shrine 
which they have so proudly cherised for so 
many years.” 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to provide funds for schools, equipment, 
and teachers for the educational training 
of children of persons employed on na- 
tional-defense projects in and about naval 
reservations and military posts 


“Whereas there has been an unprecedented 
activity in and near the naval reservations 
and military posts in Hawaii in the building 
of housing facilities for the increased per- 
sonnel necessary to the carrying on of the 
national-defense program; and 

“Whereas accompanying said personnel of 
defense workers are their families, wives, and 
children, many of said children being of 
school age; and 

“Whereas the public-school facilities of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the vicinity of naval 
and military projects are now entirely inade- 
quate to cope with the responsibility of pro- 
viding these children with proper educational 
training; and 

“Whereas under the Territorial school 
budget all available funds have been allotted 
and distributed to cover the educational 
needs of the Territory, so that there are no 
funds available for the emergency created as 
hereinabove referred to: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
first Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it is hereby, respectfully 
requested to include within its national- 
defense program for the Territory of Hawail 
such necessary appropriations as will provide 
educational facilities, schoolrooms, equip- 
ment, and teachers so that proper and ade- 
quate schooling may be afforded the children 
of those employed in the defense-work pro- 
gram in and about the naval reservations and 
military posts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide adequate military de- 
tense of the islands of Hawaii, Maui, and 
Kaual 
“Whereas the islands of Hawaii, Maui, and 

Kauai have vast areas of land devoted to 

agricultural and industrial activities; and 
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“Whereas enormous sums of money have 
been spent for wharves and docking facili- 
ties, agricultural and industrial development, 
and to the building of roads and highways 
and the expansion of public utilities on 
these islands; and 

“Whereas the agricultural land on the 
islands of Hawaii, Maui, and Kauali is great in 
area, most fertile in productivity, and is 
available and will be necessary for further 
development in the event of a national 
emergency; and 

“Whereas the islands of Hawaii, Maui, and 
Kauai are indispensable parts of the eco- 
nomic life of the Territory, and integral fac- 
tors in the perfection of any national-defense 
program involving the Territory: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii, regular session of 1941 (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and they are 
hereby, respectfully requested and urged to 
provide for the adequate military defense of 
the islands of Hawaiil, Maul, and Kauai in 
such manner as they may deem proper, and 
which will carry out the intent and purposes 
of this concurrent resolution in the event of 
a national emergency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, the Committees on Military Affairs of 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives, the Committees on Naval 
Affairs of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, Hon. SAMUEL WILDER 
Kine, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and 
to the commanding general of the Hawaiian 
Department of the United States Army.” 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawali; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


“Whereas it is apparent that international 
relations in the Pacific area are daily be- 
coming more strained; and 

“Whereas the welfare of the civilian popu- 
lation in Hawaii is vital to the national- 


-defense program in this area; and 


“Whereas Hawail normally produces only 
1 percent of the cereals, less than 5 percent 
of the oils and fats, 25 percent of the dairy 
products, 40 percent of the meat, fish, and 
eggs, and 50 percent of the fruits and vege- 
tables consumed in the Territory; and 

“Whereas a substantial increase in local 
food production would make available addi- 
tional space in ships carrying essential de- 
fense materials; and 

“Whereas in addition to the normal popu- 
lation of the islands thousands of workers 
on defense projects in Hawaii and the out- 
lying Pacific bases are also largely dependent 
upon food shipped to Hawaii; and 

“Whereas this deficiency in the food pro- 
duction of Hawaii, although a matter of 
grave concern to the commanding officers of 
the military and neval establishments in the 
Territory, is, nevertheless, at present entirely 
a civilian responsibility; and 

“Whereas an increase in the production of 
food in Hawali would be a very real con- 
tribution to the national defense: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Governor be, and he hereby 
is, requested to seek an immediate study of 
the facts by the President’s Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and to obtain such financial 
assistance from that body as may be neces- 
sary in order to subsidize an increased pro- 
duction of food and to provide facilities for 
emergency surplus-food storage, and to seek 
recommendations for the administration of 
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a plan to be worked out by cooperation be- 
tween the Federal and the Territorial Gov- 
ernments.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Whereas on November 25, 1940, the At- 
torney General of the Territory of Hawaii 
rendered an opinion construing section 73 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended 
from time to time, and the laws of Hawaii 
relating to public lands, and said opinion 
so construes said statutes as to invalidate 
certain homestead leases and patents, and 
certain right of purchase leases, special home- 
stead agreements, cash freehold agreements, 
and certificates of occupation, now outstand- 
ing or upon which homestead leases or pat- 
ents have been issued, on account of one 
or more of the defects enumerated in the 
act hereinafter proposed for enactment by 
the Congress of the United States; and 

“Whereas it satisfactorily appears that said 
homestead leases, patents, right of purchase 
leases, special homestead agreements, cash 
freehold agreements, and certificates of occu- 
pation were issued and received in good faith, 
and the same, if invalid, ought to be vali- 
dated: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and hereby is, 
respectfully requested to validate said leases, 
agreements, certificates, and patents substan- 
tially as set forth in the bill which is hereto 
attached and made a part hereof; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the chairman of 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate and the Committee on 
the Territories of the House of Representa- 
tives of said Congress, and to the Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii. 


“ʻA bill to ratify and confirm certain right 
of purchase leases, special homestead agree- 
ments, cash freehold agreements, certifi- 
cates of occupation, homestead leases, and 
patents issued under or in purported com- 
pliance with section 73 of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act and the laws of the Territory of 
Haweli 
e it enacted, etc., That no right of pur- 

chase lease, special homestead agreement, 
cash freehold agreement, certificates of 
occupation, homestead lease, or patent issued 
on or before the 25th day of November 1940, 
under or in purported compliance with sec- 
tion 73 of the Hawaiian ic Act or the 
laws of Hawaii, relating to public lands, shall 
be held invalid or void for or on account of: 
(a) Failure to publish a notice of the sale, 
drawing, or allotment of the lands described 
in such lease, agreement, certificate, or pat- 
ent, for the period required by section 73 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended 
by the act of May 27, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 444), 
or to determine the persons entitled to 
take said lands by drawing or lot, if, in 
either of such cases said lands were opened 
for sale, settlement, or occupation by pub- 
lic notice in compliance with the statutes 
in effect prior to said act of May 27, 1910; 
(b) if said lands were opened for sale, settle- 
ment, or occupation by any of the following 
riethods, to wit: Right of purchase lease, 
special homestead agreement, cash freehold 
agreement, or certificate of occupation, the 
fact that said lands were not opened for 
sale, settlement, or occupation by the par- 
ticular method followed In issuing such lease, 
agreement, or certificate, or homestead lease 
or patent based thereon; (c) the inclusion 
in one lease, agreement, certificate, or patent 
of detached or noncontiguous parcels of land, 
or two or more parcels of land originally 
offered as separate homesteads or lots. 
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“ ‘Sec. 2. Such right of purchase leases spe- 
cial homestead agreements, cash freehold 
agreements, certificates of occupation, home- 
stead leases, and patents are hereby ratified 
and confirmed to the extent hereinbefore 
set forth, and, to the extent so ratified and 
confirmed, shall be deemed and held to be 
perfect and valid from the day of the date 
thereof for all purposes, including the issu- 
ance of homestead leases or patents based 
thereon; all questions or disputes that may 
arise in relation to said lands or the titles 
thereof shall be decided and determined ac- 
cordingly. Nothing in this act contained 
shall be deemed to construe as invalid, or 
to require or sanction any proceedings seek- 
ing to invalidate, any lease, agreement, pat- 
ent, or other contract covering public lands 
heretofore issued by the Government of the 
Territory of Hawaii or any pre-existing gov- 
ernment of the Hawaiian Islands for any 
irregularity in the issuance thereof which 
is not hereby expressly validated and ratified, 
but which lease, agreement, patent, or other 
contract for any reason would not now be 
open to impeachment by the Territory of 
Hawaii or the United States if this act had 
not been enacted. 

“ ‘Sec. 8. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval.’” 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 30 


“Concurrent resolution respectfully memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to consider and act upon proposed legisla- 
tion providing for an examination and sur- 
vey of a ship canal connecting Lakes Mich- 
igan and Superior 


“Whereas there is now pending in the cur- 
rent session of the Congress of the United 
States a bill (H. R. 2490) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to make an 
examination and survey for a ship canal con- 
necting Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, 
from Au Train Lake in Lake Superior to Little 
Bay de Noquet in Lake Michigan; and 

“Whereas a canal along this proposed route 
would shorten lake traffic between Lake 
Superior and ports on Lake Michigan by ap- 
proximately 340 miles; and 

“Whereas because of the strategic impor- 
tance of iron, copper, and wheat which is 
shipped through the locks at the Soo to the 
manufacturing districts at Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and other points; and 

“Whereas the locks at the Soo and St. 
Marys River district, despite the precautions 
taken, are liable to attack by foes, which 
would cause a bottleneck at that point in 
case of sabotage by enemies of this country; 
and 

“Whereas a canal in this location would 
provide an all-American canal and locks, 
which is of utmost importance from the 
national-defense angle, as it would provide 
two outlets from Lake Superior: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature hereby respectfully memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to promptly 
consider and approve the proposed legisla- 
tion aforesaid; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a suitable copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt; to Vice President Henry A. Wallace; 
Speaker Sam Rayburn; United States Sena- 
tors Prentiss M. Brown and Arthur H. Van- 
denberg; and the chairman of the Michigan 
delegation in the United States Congress. 

“Adopted by the senate on April 3, 1941. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
on April 9, 1941.“ 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 
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“House Concurrent Resolution 31 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
funds for educational facilities in the com- 
munities where Federal funds are to be 
expended for housing of defense workers 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated the sum of $150,000,000 to 
be expended through the Office of Production 
Management on housing of defense workers, 
which in Michigan would result in an acute 
lack in educational facilities in such com- 
munities, and the inability of the taxpayers 
in those communities to provide sufficient 
revenue to build the needed school buildings, 
supply the needed equipment, and furnish 
the required number of teachers to take care 
of the additional school enrollment; and 

“Whereas in keeping with the defense pro- 
gram, the education of the youth of today, 
the citizens of tomorrow, in the true princi- 
ples of democracy, is imperative: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully requests the Congress 
of the United States to appropriate funds for 
educational facilities in the communities 
where Federal funds are to be expended for 
housing of defense workers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, and the Michigan Members in the 
Senate and House of Congress. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
March 13, 1941. 

“Adopted by the senate April 3, 1941.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 37 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
H. R. 3570, providing for assistance in meet- 
ing the housing problem in areas with 
defense workers 


“Whereas in many counties of the State 
of Michigan, especially in the counties of 
Macomb, Oakland, Calhoun, Genesee, and 
Saginaw, a serious housing and sanitation 
problem has arisen as the result of the influx 
of workers in defense industries; and 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the legislature that H. R. 3570, now before 
Congress, if enacted, would greatly benefit 
the congested areas of this State: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Michi- 
gan Legislature respectfully requests the 
Congress of the United States to enact H. R. 
3570, as a step in assisting to meet the hous- 
ing problem in areas with defense workers; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, and to the Michigan Members in 
the Senate and House of Congress. 

“Adopted by the senate on April 1, 1941. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
on April 9, 1941.” 

A resolution of members of Buick Local No. 
599, U. A. W. A-C. I. O., in the State of 
Michigan, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation which may curtail, diminish, 
or nullify any of the rights of labor; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Resolutions of the board of directors of the 
Kiwanis Club, of Allen Park; the Commission 
of the City of Pontiac, and the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of Alpena, 
all in the State of Michigan, favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for the 
development of the St, Lawrence River; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Detroit Chapter, Amer- 
ica First Committee, of Detroit, Mich., pro- 
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testing against the convoying of vessels by 
the United States through belligerent zones; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., praying that the hardwood forest 
of the Porcupine Mountains area in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan be made into a 
national park so as to save the trees and 
natural beauty of the vicinity; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A resolution of the executive committee 
of the Michigan Federation of Post Office 
Clerks in session at Detroit, Mich., favoring 
the enactment of the so-called Mead bill, 
providing for the establishment of a system 
of longevity pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic liq- 
ours to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of Michigan, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of the bill (S. 860) to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 19 
“Relative to memorializing the President and 

Congress to provide for the dredging of 

Bodega Bay and to reestablish harbor fa- 

cilities thereat. 

“Whereas, in this period of uncertainty in 
international affairs, intensive rearmament 
and preparation for national defense, it is of 
the utmost moment that suitable harbors 
and facilities be available on the Pacific 
coast, and 

“Whereas, Bodega Bay, in Sonoma County, 
California, is exceptionally well suited for 
harbor development, and 

“Whereas, plans for the dredging of Bo- 
dega Bay and for the reestablishment thereat 
of harbor facilities have been approved by 
the War Department, who has also recom- 
mended that appropriations be made by Con- 
gress for this project: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation and to make such appropriations 
as may be necessary to provide for such 
dredging and harbor reestablishment; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the State of California is hereby in- 
structed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the Senators and 
Representatives from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States and to the Secre- 
tary of War and Secretary of the Navy.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 32 

“Relative to Kings River flood control 

“Whereas the floods of the Kings River from 
time to time constitute a serlous menace in 
that they cause soil erosion, obstruction of 
the river by debris, destruction of livestock 
and poultry, damage to homes and farms, and 
destruction of millions of dollars of farm 
crops along the river course and on its deltas; 
and 
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“Whereas the control of the waters of the 
river by the construction of dams would, 
within a few years, save sufficient property 
to pay the cost of such dams; and 

“Whereas there are 1,000,000 acres of land 
which are irrigated from the waters of Kings 
River directly by gravity flow or from thou- 
sands of electric pumping plants; and 

“Whereas flood conditions are generally 
caused by excessive run-off due to the melting 
of the snows in the high mountains, and not 
only menace the irrigated lands within the 
lower areas but in many seasons cause a lack 
of gravity water for irrigation in the higher 
areas, thereby forcing the farmers to operate 
their pumping plants, which greatly dimin- 
ishes the stored water under the surface; and 

“Whereas the construction of such dams 
would assist in the prevention of soil erosion, 
result in a more equitable and beneficial dis- 
tribution of the water for irrigation purposes, 
aid in controlling subsurface waters, and help 
to reclaim waterlogged land; and 

“Whereas the construction of such dams, 
together with hydroelectric powerhouses, 
would result in the generation of electric 
power, which is much needed in the adjacent 
territory, and the sale of which would go far 
toward liquidating the cost of the project; 
and 

“Whereas the need for such dams is forcibly 
brought to the fore by the present threaten- 
ing flood conditions; and 

“Whereas the people along the river and 
on the delta land are financially unable of 
constructing such projects: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to include the con- 
struction of dams on the Kings River as one 


of the Federal construction projects and that 


Federal moneys be appropriated in sums suffi- 
cient to complete the construction of the 
dams and other works at the earliest possible 
moment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, and to each Senator and 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, and that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of California are hereby respect- 
fully requested to urge such action.” 

(The Vice President laid before the Senate 
two resolutions identical with the foregoing, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 23 


“Relative to memorializing the President and 
Congress to increase the import excise on 
foreign eggs and egg products 
“Whereas, present international condi- 

tions make it more imperative than ever for 

the United States to remain the principal 
source of supply of its basic food products, 
including eggs; and 

“Whereas, imported eggs and egg products 
have sold at a price in the United States 
making the production of domestic eggs but 
slightly profitable; and 

“Whereas, it is most necessary at the pres- 
ent time to insure a continued domestic 
source of supply of eggs; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Sen- 
ate of the State of California, jointly, That 
the Legislature of the State of California 
respectfully memorlalizes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to increase 
the import excise on foreign eggs and egg 
products to a point that will encourage the 
domestic production of eggs; and be it 
further 
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“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the As- 
sembly is instructed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from California in the Congress of the 
United States, which Senators and Members 
from California are respectfully urged to sup- 
port the program set forth herein.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 39 


“Relative to memorializing the President and 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
in regard to reciprocal border rights of 
American citizens and Mexican citizens 


“Whereas certain citizens of the United 
States, involving approximately 50 families, 
residing in Calexico, Calif., have maintained 
business establishments or have been em- 
ployed in Mexicali, Mexico, and certain Mexi- 
can citizens, residing in Mexicali, Mexico, have 
maintained business establishments or have 
been employed in Calexico or vicinity, all un- 
der an existing reciprocal arrangement be- 
tween the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico; and 


“Whereas such reciprocal arrangement is 
also in existence at other points along the 
international line between the United States 
and Mevico: and 

“Whereas under date of January 6, 1941, a 
Circular No. 5 was issued by Fernando Casas 
Aleman, notifying the American citizens af- 
fected that by April 24, 1941, or within 60 
days of the date of notificaticn, they would 
be required to move their respective resi- 
dences to Mexicali, Mexico, if they desire to 
continue employment or maintain business 
establishments there; and 

“Whereas a number of the American citi- 
zens who have business establishments in 
Mexicali, Mexico, also have them in Calexico, 
Calif., and it will be as impractical for them 
to reside in Mexicali and operate two estab- 
lishments from Mexicali, as it may be held to 
be to reside in Calexico and operate the two 
establishments from Calexico; and 


“Whereas, if the order contained in Circular 
No. 5 is put into effect it will seriously affect 
Calexico commercial interests, and will result 
in many American homes being divided be- 
cause of the fact that some members thereof 
will be unable to attain residential status in 
Mexico; and 

“Whereas the reciprocal arrangement in 
existence until the issuance of Circular No. 5 
should be continued due to the fact that the 
Mexican Government invited investments by 
Americans and offered protection; and 

“Whereas such arrangement should be per- 
mitted to exist so that the good-will policy 
between the United States and Mexico may 
continue; and 

“Whereas it is vitally necessary that action 
in this matter be taken immediately: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President and Secretary of State of the United 
States be memorialized to immediately enter 
into negotiations with the Government of 
Mexico to have the order contained in Cir- 
cular No. 5 by Fernando Casas Aleman, dated 
January 6, 1941, rescinded, and to reestablish 
the reciprocal border arrangement between 
the United States and Mexico whereby Amer- 
ican citizens with business establishments or 
employment in Mexicali, Mexico, may reside 
in Calexico, Calif., and Mexican citizens with 
business establishments or employment in 
Calexico, Calif., or vicinity, may reside in 
Mexicali, Mexico; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be and he is hereby directed to forth- 
with send a copy of this resolution to Hon, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
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States, and to Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State of the United States.” 

[The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations.] 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by Townsend Club 
No. 1, of Dodge City, Kans., fayoring the en- 
actment of legislation to effectually prevent 
further strikes or lock-outs in industries en- 
gaged in the national defense, and protesting 
against the raising of additional revenue by 
means of a poll tax; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution by The Ministerial Alliance, 
of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating beverages in or near Army train- 
ing camps and for the suppression of vice 
in the vicinity of such camps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF KAN- 
SAS—IMPORTATION OF FARM PROD- 
UCTS AND LIVESTOCK 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 10, ap- 
proved by both branches of the Kansas 
Legislature. This resolution calls atten- 
tion to the importance of the American 
livestock industry, and urges that Con- 
gress and the executive branch of the 
Federal Government follow the policy of 
using American products so long as 
American producers are in a position to 
supply the needs of the United States. 

This resolution adopted by the Kansas 
Legislature also protests against admis- 
sion of livestock and other agricultural 
products to this country from other na- 
tions “unless it is clearly apparent that 
the American producer is incapable of 
supplying home needs.“ 

I merely desire to add, Mr. President, 
that so long as American farmers must 
buy manufactured goods in a protected 
market, it is only fair that the farmer be 
afforded that same degree of protection 
on the things he has to sell. I send the 
resolution to the desk. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, under the rule, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 10 
Concurrent resolution relating to the im- 
portation of livestock and agricultural 
products from foreign countries into this 
country 

Whereas livestock is the most important 
branch of our agricultural industry and a 
decisive factor in national defense, both with 
respect to adequate sustenance of our people 
and as a source of income to defray increas- 
ing Federal expenditures, and it is highly 
important that the country’s livestock busi- 
ness enjoy whatever degree of prosperity 
may come from preserving the American 
market for American producers, a protection 
to which it is fairly and justly entitled; and 

Whereas recent press dispatches from Wash- 
ington inform that the United States Gov- 
ernment proposes to purchase greatly in- 
creased supplies of livestock products from 
countries other than our own; and 

Whereas American producers are abundant- 
ly able to meet American requirements: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That we are unalterably op- 
posed to the purchase or admission to this 
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country of any livestock or agricultural com- 
modities from other lands that compete with 
the crops and livestock produced in the 
United States, until and unless it is clearly 
apparent that the American producer is in- 
capable of supplying home needs; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, the pre- 
siding officers of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and to the 
members of the Kansas congressional delega- 
tion in Congress. 


RESOLUTION OF BARFIELD-PEASE POST, 
NO. 67, AMERICAN LEGION, MADISON 
COUNTY, MISS. — THE NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
resolution of Barfield-Pease Post, No. 67, 
the American Legion, of Madison Coun- 
ty, Miss. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

To Senator, the Honorable Pat Harrison; Sen- 
ator, the Honorable Theodore G. Bilbo; 
Representative, the Honorable Dan R. 
McGehee; of the Congress of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C., 
greeting: 

Be it known unto you and all of you, that 
the following resolution was adopted by Bar- 
field-Pease Post, No. 67, of the American 
Legion, in regular meeting assembled, and is 
made a part of the minutes thereof, to wit: 

“Whereas the governments of certain na- 


' tionalistic and communistic nations of the 


world are actively prosecuting programs of 
hostility and unjustified aggression toward 
the democracies of the world for the avowed 
purpose of destroying, and utterly effacing 
from the earth forever, the democratic man- 
ner of life and government; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, under its constitution se- 
curing to all its citizens and peoples, the 
rights and blessings of life, liberty, and the 
happiness of a free people, self-governed, does 
constitute such democratic government and 
is, therefore, imperiled and jeopardized by 
the said threat of extirpation by the totali- 
tarian powers; and 

“Whereas other democracies of the world, 
akin in precept and principle and variously 
comparable to that of the United States of 
America, have lately been conquered and 
destroyed, and the peoples thereof enslaved, 
rendered impotent, and inoperative or are 
even now defending themselves against un- 
provoked invasion by the dictator states, and 
as a result thereof need the active and im- 
mediate support and aid of the democracy of 
the United States of America in the form of 
munitions, materials, and supplies for de- 
fensive warfare; and 

“Whereas the United States of America can 
and of right ought to produce its fullest ca- 
pacity of the said munitions, materials, and 
supplies vital to defense of world democracy, 
in order that it may adequately prepare for 
its own defense against the said actually 
threatened aggression, and in order that it 
may at the same time share in the defense 
and preservation of democracy throughout 
the world; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has provided for the procurement 
of the said munitions, materials, and sup- 
plies by enacting laws of the land authorizing 
the United States Government to obtain said 
defense materials from the sources of supply 
and manufacture thereof; but 

“Whereas certain industrial elements of the 
Nation have placed and do place private per- 
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sonal and selfish gains in the position of 
greater importance than the means of de- 
fense of the Nation and the defense of democ- 
racy; and said industrial elements being de- 
layed in or failing to accomplish such selfish 
ambitions, and while disputing one against 
another concerning such unpatriotic selfish 
ends, have deliberately caused the program 
of preparation for the national defense and 
the defense of democracy to be arrested in 
its progress in the presence of increasingly 
vicious aggression by the said dictators; and 

“Whereas manpower for the national de- 
fense is properly provided by compulsory mil- 
itary service made lawful by an act of Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Barfield-Pease Post, No. 67, 
of the American Legion does hereby deplore 
and protest the failure of the aforesaid in- 
dustrial elements (which shall be construed 
to mean both employers and employees) in 
their sense of patriotic duty toward the peo- 
ple and the Government of the United States, 
and does hereby recommend and urge the 
enactment of adequate compelling authority 
to insure the immediate resumption of pro- 
duction of all defense materials whatsoever 
necessary to the defense of democracies of 
the world; and furthermore 

“It is recommended and urged that nothing 
be allowed to stand against or otherwise de- 
lay or interfere with the making promptly 
available to the defenders of democracy 
wherever they may be, the aforesaid muni- 
tions, materials, and supplies; be it further 

“Resolved, That we as your constituents, do 
hereby charge you singly and severally, that 
you vigorously and aggressively employ your 
whole efforts to the end that they shall secure 
to the people of America the full cooperation 
to which all are entitled in the defense of 
their homes, their country, and their Gov- 
ernment; and in conclusion, 

“That this entire instrument published in 
the press of the State concerned, together 
with any and all permanently written ac- 
knowledgment thereof, which shall have been 
duly received by the post commander of the 
said Barfield-Pease Post No. 67, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, from each person separately to 
whom these presents are addressed. The 
said acknowledgments shall be received by 
the said post commander on or before April 
80, 1941.” 

Done in the city of Canton, county of Mad- 
ison, State of Mississippi, on this the 8th day 
of April, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one, A. D. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set 
our hearts and hands and have affixed our 
true and lawful signatures, 

BARFIELD-PEASE Post, No. 67, 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Hosea R. STEWART, 
Post Commander. 


Dr. J. B. Price, 
Post Adjutant, 


FEEDING OF OPPRESSED CIVILIAN 
POPULATIONS 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in 
these days when people are so sorely 
troubled throughout the world, Ameri- 
cans have been giving most serious con- 
sideration to the question of just where 
their duty lies with reference to feeding 
the oppressed in conquered lands. Moth- 
ers and children particularly call forth 
our sympathies while civilian populations 
generally are suffering from privation and 
want. The trend of a substantial and 
thoughtful portion of the American pub- 
lic is evidenced by a resolution adopted 
by the national executive committee of 
the American Legion in its special session 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., on March 
15, 1941, for the proper reference and 
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insertion of which in the Recorp I re- 
spectfully ask unanimous consent. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That the American Legion urges 
and recommends that the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State use 
all possible means to obtain the friendly co- 
operation of Great Britain to the plan of the 
National Committee on Food for the Small 
Democracies so as to permit the feeding of 
these peoples whose countries are now occu- 
pied by Germany, under the following terms 
and safeguards: 

1. That an international commission should 
be set up to manage shipping, to import, 
safeguard, and distribute the food; 

2. That Germany undertake that none of 
the imports or domestic supplies of these 
occupied nations should be taken by the 
Germans; 

3. That the equivalent of any supplies al- 
ready taken by the Germans should be re- 
turned by the Germans to these people; 

4. That the amount of food and supplies on 
hand at any time be so limited.that, in the 
event of violation of the agreement and sel- 
zure of the food and supplies by Germany, it 
will not be sufficient to feed the German 
Army for more than a single day; 

5. That Germany relax the blockade against 
these people so as to permit the Commission 
to import food from Russia and the Balkans, 
if possible; 

6. That the belligerents should not attack 
ships carrying supplies; 

7. That no United States shipping be em- 
ployed; 

8. That the entire cost of the purchase and 
distribution of this food and supplies shall 
be borne by the governments of the peoples 
benefited, without expense to the United 
States or to its citizens; 

9. To assure these guaranties, the British 
would be free to stop the supplies any mo- 
ment these guaranties were not fulfilled by 
the Germans, 


RESOLUTION OF LEGISLATURE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE—THANKSGIVING DAY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred, a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature endorsing S. 360, a bill 
which I introduced to make the last 
Thursday of November a legal holiday to 
be known as Thanksgiving Day. 

The cbservance of Thanksgiving is one 
of the oldest customs which we have in 
America. It was started by the Pilgrims 
in the early years immediately following 
their landing in this country. Down 
through the centuries the tradition of 
Thanksgiving hes been maintained. 

In 1863, Abraham Lincoin, as Presi- 
dent, issued the first annual national 
Thanksgiving proclamation. Since that 
time, for over three-quarters of a century, 
the last Thursday of November has been 
observed as Thanksgiving Day. 

Two years ago the President of the 
United States, Mr. Roosevelt, threw the 
Thanksgiving tradition to the winds, and 
proclaimed an earlier Thursday as the 
day for offering thanksgiving. As a re- 
sult of this unwarranted move of the 
President, a great deal of confusion has 
arisen, Thanksgiving Day being cele- 
brated in the District of Columbia and 
some States on one date and in other 
States on the last Thursday of the month. 

The Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire, a State which still believes 
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in tradition, endorses the bill which I 
have introduced; and I am proud to have 
such an endorsement, it being a unan- 
imous vote of both branches of the legis- 
lature of my State. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
under the rule, as follows: 


Whereas the Pilgrim fathers early insti- 
tuted the custom of observing a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer; and 

Whereas the first Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamation of George Washington selected the 
last Thursday in November for observance; 
and 

Whereas since 1863, when Abraham Lincoln 
formalized the tradition of the last Thursday 
in November with a definite proclamation, it 
has remained so with each proclamation until 
the year of our Lord 1939: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives (the senate concurring), go on record 
as favoring United States Senate bill S. 360, 
a bill declaring the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber of each calendar year a national, legal, 
and public holiday known as Thanksgiving 
Day everywhere within the jurisdiction of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress upon its passage. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, VAN NUYS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 634. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to grant easements to States over 
lands belonging to the United States under 
his supervision and control; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 198). 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 774. A bill to authorize the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., by means of an underpass, to 
cross New York Avenue NE., to extend, con- 
struct, maintain, and operate certain indus- 
trial sidetracks, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 197). 

By Mr, BURTON, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 3066. A bill to amend an act to pro- 
vide for a union railroad station in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 217); and 

H.R. 4036. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Motor Vehicle Financial Respon- 
sibility Act, approved May 3, 1935; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 216). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 4065. A bill for the relief of Martin 
F. Gettings; without amendment (Rept. No. 
199). 

By Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 853. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reimburse Frank 
Rublein and Paulina Rublein, husband and 
wife, for the losses sustained by them by 
reason of the death of their son, Ernest J. 
Rublein, resulting from the negligence of an 
employee of the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 200); 

S. 1348. A bill for the relief of J. M. 
Swinney; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
201); : 

S. 1352. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the claim of R. Brin- 
skelle and Charlie Melcher; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 202); 

H. R. 59. A bill for the relief of special tax 
school districts Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, Broward 
County, Fla.; without amendment (Rept. No, 
203); 
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H. R. 3269. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Fortune; without amendment (Rept. No. 
204); and 

H. R. 4063. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon the claim of Her- 
bert M. Gregory; without amendment (Rept 
No. 205). 

By Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. 175. A bill for the relief of William T. J. 
Ryan; with an amendment (Rept. No. 218). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 438. A bill for the relief of Hughey 
Parsley; without amendment (Rept. No. 206); 

H.R.701. A bill for the relief of the Allen- 
town Airport Corporation; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 207); and 

H. R. 694. A bill for the relief of the Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc.; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 208). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 583. A bill for the relief of Maj. Harold 
ma without amendment (Rept. No. 
H. R. 198. A bill for the relief of William G. 
Sullivan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
210); 

H. R. 224. A bill for the relief of Antone 
and Mary Lipka; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 211); 

H. R. 2006. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Torian and Joe J. McDonald; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 212); 

H. R 3828, A bill for the relief of Sophrania 
Holmes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 213); 

S. 1040. A bill for the relief of Claude W. 
LaSalle; with amendments (Rept. No. 214); 
and 

H. R. 3827. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Clyde 
Thatcher and her two minor children, Mar- 
jorie Thatcher and Bobby Thatcher; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 215). 

By Mr. BYRNES, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

S. Res. 53. Resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation with respect to the development 
of the mineral resources of the public lands 
of the United States and laws relating there- 
to (submitted by Mr. O’Manoney on January 
23, 1941); without amendment; no additional 
report. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
WAR DEPARTMENT—REPORT OF COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Committee on 
Appropriations I report back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 4183) making 
apprepriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, for civil functions admin- 
istered by the War Department, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 196) thereon. In connection with 
the bill just reported by me I serve notice 
that at a later time, under rule 40, I will 
offer an amendment and move to suspend 
the rule, if necessary, so as to have con- 
sideration of the proposed amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, subse- 
quently, submitted the following notice in 
writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4183), 
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making appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the War Department, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: 

“At the end of the paragraph under the 
caption ‘Flood control, general,’ insert the 
following: : Provided further, That in aid of 
the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of the Hulah Dam and Reservoir project on 
the Caney River, Okla. and Kans., authorized 
by the act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1571), 
as amended, for the control of floods in the 
Verdigris River Valley, the Osage Tribal 
Council be, and it hereby is, authorized, 
upon payment of just compensation there- 
for, and with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to release and relinquish to 
the United States of America such right, 
interest, and control in and over the miner- 
als reserved to the Osage Tribe by the act of 
June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 589), as amended, as 
may be found by the Secretary of War to be 
necessary for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of said Hulah Dam and Reser- 
voir project: Provided further, That con- 
struction of said project may be undertaken 
when the amount of money to be paid to the 
Osage Tribe is just compensation for the re- 
lease and relinquishment herein authorized 
has been agreed upon by the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Osage Tribal Council: Provided further, That 
the amount agreed upon as just compensa- 
tion for the release and relinquishment 
herein authorized shall be paid by the Secre- 
tary of War out of appropriations made for 
flood control, general, to the Secretary of the 
Interlor for disbursement in the manner 
provided by section 4 of the act of June 28, 
1906 (34 Stat. 539), as amended, for the dis- 
bursement of royalties received from the 
leasing of minerals owned by the Osage 
Tribe.’” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma also sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 4183, mak- 
ing appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the War Department, fis- 
cal year 1942, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENA- 
TOR SHEPPARD 


Mr. BYRNES. From the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, Senate Reso- 
lution 98, and ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 98) submitted by Mr. Con- 
NALLY on April 22, 1941, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary incurred by 
the committee appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent in arranging for and attending the 
funeral of Hon. Morris Sheppard, late a Sena- 
tor from the State of Texas, upon vouchers to 
be approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Pease the Contingent Expenses of the 

nate. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters; and 

Harrison Parkman, of Kansas, to be pur- 
chasing agent for the Post Office Department 
(reappointment). 
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By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

William P. Seaver, of New York, as Assist- 
ant Administrator in charge of project de- 
velopment of the United States Housing Au- 
thority, Federal Works Agency. 

Lee Farn.:m Johnson, of Colorado, as As- 
sistant Administrator in charge of project 
management of the United States Housing 
Authority, Federal Works Agency, vice Wil- 
liam P. Seaver, transferred. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN;: 

S. 1375. A bill to provide for certain com- 
munity facilities made necessary by the exi- 
gencies of national defense; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, BARKLEY (for Mr. MCKELLAR) : 

S. 1376. A bill for the relief of the Tanks- 
ley-Drumright Cut Stone Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

8.1377. A bill for the relief of Minnie C. 
Sanders and Henry G. Sanders; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1378. A bill to provide for the free trans- 
mission in the mails during the present na- 
tional-defense emergency of letters from 
members of the land and naval forces of 
the United States who are on active duty; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S. 1379. A bill placing the position of post- 
master in first-, second-, and third-class 
offices in the competitive classified service, 
and for other purposes essential to the estab- 
lishment of the Post Office Department on a 
nonpolitical career basis; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill to provide for the co- 
operation of the Federal Government 
with colleges in providing additional 
facilities for the teaching of chemical 
engineers, and I ask that it be referred 
to the proper committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill of 
the Senator from North Carolina will be 
received and appropriately referred. 


By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1380. A bill to provide for cooperation 
of the Federal Government with colleges in 
providing additional facilities for the teach- 
ing of chemical engineering; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 1381. A bill for the relief of Victor S. 
Banks; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1382. A bill to provide for the deporta- 
tion of aliens inimical to the public interest; 

S. 1383. A bill to provide for the deporta- 
tion of aliens in certain cases, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1384. A bill prohibiting the issuance of 
immigration visas to quota immigrants, re- 
stricting the admission of aliens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

S. 1385. A bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party, the German-American Bund, and all 
organizations, groups, or individuals associ- 
ated therewith who seek to overthrow the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence through the advocacy of criminal 
anarchy, criminal communism, criminal nazi- 
ism, and criminal fascism; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for eppropriate reference an 
additional bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment by the Secretery of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy of additional 
cadets and midshipmen among the sons 
of commissioned officers of the Army, 
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Navy, and Marine Corps who have served 
for at least 15 years in the armed forces. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill of 
the Senator from North Carolina will be 
received and appropriately referred. 
By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1386. A bill authorizing the appointment 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy of additional cadets and midship- 
men from among the sons of commissioned 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
who have served for at least 15 years in the 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 1387. A bill for the relief of Everett A. 
Alden, Robert Bruce, Edgar C. Faris, Jr., 
Kathryn W. Ross, Charles L. Rust, and Fred- 
erick C. Wright; to the Committee on Claims, 

(Mr. McFARLAND (for himself, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. Murray, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
JoHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Murpocx, Mr. 
THOMAS of Utah, Mr. Crank of Idaho, Mr. 
SCHWARTZ, Mr. WALLGREN, Mr. BUNKER, Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. BULOW, Mr. SPENCER, Mr. LEE, 
and Mr. SrewarT) introduced Senate bill 
1388, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1389. A bill for the relief of Brown 
County, Kans.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 1390. A bill to amend section 508 (d) of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

S. 1391. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Ida A. Joab; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1392. A bill for the relief of Homer J. 
Swope and John W. White; and 

S. 1393. A bill for the relief of the Edward 
Gillen Dock, Dredge & Construction Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1394. A bill granting a pension to Abbie 
A. Geer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

S. 1395. A bill repealing section 611 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940; 
and 

S. 1396. A bill repealing section 611 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1397. A bill to provide for the exemp- 
tion from military service of certain aliens 
residing in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SMALL MINING LOANS BY THE R. F. C. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MURRAY], the Senators from New 
Mexico [Mr. Harck and Mr. CHAvez], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senators from Utah [Mr, THOMAS 
and Mr. Murpocx], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Scuwartz], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN], the 
Senators from Nevada [Mr. McCarran 
and Mr. BUNKER], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Burow, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. SPENcER], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahcma [Mr. LEE], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], 
and myself, I introduce a bill to authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make small mining loans for the pur- 
pose of financing preliminary develop- 
ment work. I ask that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
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rency and also that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1388) to authorize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make small min- 
ing loans for the purpose of financing 
preliminary development work, was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act relating to direct loans 
for industrial purposes by Federal Reserve 
banks, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 19, 1934, as amended, is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
a colon and the following: “Provided further, 
That the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is also authorized and empowered to 
lend, upon the security of a lien upon ore 
or mineral developed and an agreement to 
apply 10 percent of the net mill, smelter, or 
mint returns, or, in the case of minerals not 
milled, smelted, or minted, 10 percent of the 
net market returns, to repayment of the loan 
until it is repaid, not to exceed $5,000 to any 
one borrower for the purpose of financing the 
unwatering, retimbering, making accessible, 
or preliminary development of mine workings 
or the sampling or assaying of ore therefrom, 
when, in the opinion of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the expenditure of such 
funds may make accessible or reveal sufficient 
mineral showings to warrant the making of 
a development loan to such borrower.” 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED OR PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 137. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional United States 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri; 

H. R. 148. An act to amend section 2 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1875, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1874, and to amend section 
8 of an act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 28, 1896; 

H. R. 2532. An act designating the person 
who shall act as President if a President shall 
not have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or when neither 
a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect 
shall have qualified; 

H. R. 2844. An act to provide for the trans- 
portation home of persons who have been 
arrested and subsequently released without 
conviction or convicted and placed on pro- 
bation; 

H. R. 3191. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to make unlawful the transportation 
of convict-made goods in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940; 

H. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim February 11, 1942, 
as Edison Day, in commemoration of the 
birthday of Thomas Alva Edison; and 

H. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution relating to 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3394. An act to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to grant easements to States over 
lands belonging to the United States under 
his supervision and control; to the calendar. 

H. R. 3974. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency to 
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adopt an official seal, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


NOTICE OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. OVERTON submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4183) 
making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, for civil functions 
administered by the War Department, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ments, namely: 

On page 8, line 20, to strike out “$72,680,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof “$72,880,000.” 

On page 9, line 5, after the words “neces- 
sary , to insert the following: Pro- 
vided further, That the sum of $200,000 of 
this appropriation shali be made available 
for an additional amount for removing ac- 
cumulated snags and other debris and clear- 
ing channels in navigable streams and trib- 
utaries thereof in the State of Louisiana to 
be additional to the amount authorized for 
this type of work section 1 of the act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1414) .” 


Mr. OVERTON also submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4183, making appropri- 
ations for civil functions administered 
by the War Department, fiscal year 1942, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR RADCLIFFE ON 
THE MERCHANT MARINE 


[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
address delivered by him on April 7, 1941, on 
the subject of the merchant marine, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURTON AT 
AWARD DINNER OF NATIONAL TRAFFIC 
SAFETY CONTEST 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Record an ad- 

dress delivered by Senator Burton at award 
dinner of National Traffic Safety Contest, 

Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 

21, 1941, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY HULL ON THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD SITU- 
ATION 


[ Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the United States and the world Situation, 
delivered by Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Society of International Law 
at Washington, D. C., on April 24, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY KNOX ON 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD SITU- 
ATION 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Secretary of the Navy Knox at the 
annual dinner of the bureau of advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, Thursday, April 24, 1941, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE CONGRESSIONAL MAIL BAG 


(Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio discus- 
sion participated in by a group of Senators 
and Representatives on the program of Con- 
gressional Mail Bag, on April 24, 1941, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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LETTER FROM DE WITT D. BARLOW ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
De Witt D. Bariow, of Plainfield, N. J., rela- 
tive to foreign affairs, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


PROPAGANDA THEN AND NOW—ARTICLE 
BY VARDIS FISHER 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recor an article 
by Vardis Fisher entitled “Propaganda Then 
and Now,” published in the Idaho Sunday 
Statesman of April 20, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER ON 
THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


[Mr. THOMAS of Idaho asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article by Richard L. Neuberger entitled 
“Our Greatest Exploration,” published in the 


Reader’s Digest, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY — EDITORIAL 
FROM WILMINGTON (N. C.) DAILY 
NEWS 


[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wilmington (N. C.) Daily News 
entitled “Hemisphere Solidarity,” which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL FROM LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “This Will Make You Feel 
Better,” published in the April 22 edition of 
Labor, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT, as in execu- 
tive session, laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees, 


(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE SECRETARY OF LABOR AND THE 
COAL STRIKE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, before the 
memorial exercises begin, I desire to ad- 
dress the Senate very briefly. 

On April 21 I sent the following tele- 
gram to Madam Perkins: 


The Nation's reserve of bituminous coal is 
being rapidly depleted by the continuation 
of the coal strike. Many vital defense in- 
dustries on the verge of being compelled to 
close, as well as public utilities and manu- 
facturing plants generally. Without coal to 
operate the defense plants, the entire de- 
tense program must stop. Your public state- 
ment clearly indicates that your own efforts 
to mediate have failed. Why do you delay in 
certifying this strike to the National Medi- 
ation Board for immedaite action? The 
longer you delay, the more critical will be- 
come the condition and more difficult the 
task to accomplish mediation to immediately 
reopen the mines. There should be no fur- 
ther delay to imperil our national security. 
May I ask your prompt response as to whether 
you will certify this strike for immediate 
action by the United States Mediation Board; 
and if not, give your reasons for declining to 
do so? 

Harry F. BYRD. 


Mr. President, Madam Perkins certified 
the coal strike to the Natlonal Mediation 
Board at midnight, Wednesday, April 23, 
23 days after the strike began. During 
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these 23 days the stock of bituminous 
coal declined at the rate of 10,000,000 
tons per week, until now many industries 
are on the verge of being compelled to 
close their plants, and the stock of coal 
for any future emergency is exhausted. 
Whether a general shut-down of industry 
can now be averted by the Mediation 
Board remains to be seen. Shut-downs 
are already reported in steel plants and 
other vital defense industries, and many 
others are imminent. 

Certainly the bungling and lack of 
courage of Madam Perkins have greatly 
aggravated the situation; and her failure 
to act with promptness and firmness at 
the beginning of the strike greatly 
handicaps the efforts of the Mediation 
Board at this late hour, when only a few 
days may bring practically a complete 
stoppage of all industrial life in America 
by reason of the inability to obtain coal 
supplies. 

During the period of the attempted 
mediation by Madam Perkins, bitterness 
and differences have developed between 
the conflicting interests which make the 
task of the Mediation Board doubly dif- 
ficult. 

It is commonly reported and generally 
believed that the failure of Madam Per- 
kins sooner to certify this strike was be- 
cause she did not desire to offend John L. 
Lewis, who has publicly declared that he 
would not permit the coal strike to be 
mediated by the National Mediation 
Board. 

Is John L. Lewis bigger than the Sec- 
retary of Labor? He may be, but he is 
not bigger than the Government of the 
United States in this hour of national 
peril. Before this emergency is over I 
predict that the American people will 
not permit any man or group of men, 
whether it be a powerful labor leader 
or a powerful industrial magnate, to 
stand as an obstaele to the essential work 
ef our national preparedness. Unless 
these obstacles to our preparedness pro- 
gram are removed by those in authority, 
in some way, somehow, the American 
people will do what is imperative under 
our democratic form of government to 
clear the path for such quick and ex- 
Peditious preparedness as will best pro- 
tect our country in this hour of national 
danger. 

Madam Perkins today, as Secretary of 
Labor—the only person having authority 
to certify strikes for action by the 
Mediation Board—with her inefficiency 
and lack of decision and firmness in deal- 
ing with this responsibility, has made 
herself one of the most serious bottle- 
necks in our adequate preparedness ef- 
forts. From the very beginning of the 
strike problem she has performed her 
duties with an astounding inepitude and 
Jack of capacity. The Allis-Chalmers 
strike, for example, she permitted to con- 
tinue for 75 days, even after Chairman 
Knudsen had publicly declared that in 
the interests of national welfare the 
Allis-Chalmers plant should resume 
work. When, at the end of 75 days of 
serious delay in preparedness contracts, 
she finally reluctantly certified this strike 
to the Mediation Board, it was promptly 
settled. 

Instance after instance of either a 
complete lack of understanding of the 
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issues involved, or utter inability to meet 
her responsibility in a successful manner, 
has occurred since the defense strikes 
began. 

I have only a casual acquaintance with 
Madam Perkins. She is an estimable 
lady, no doubt, and does the best she can 
within the limits of her capacity and 
inclinations. As a strike settler, how- 
ever, she has proved to be a complete 
wash-out, and her record is one with 
only barren results. Whatever usefulness 
Madam Perkins ever had now is over- 
shadowed by her complete ineptness, 
weakness, and inability to meet her re- 
sponsibilities in the settlement of strikes. 

Today nothing would do more to re- 
store the confidence of the people of 
America in the determination of this Na- 
tion to go forward quickly and effectively 
in a national program of preparedness 
than to replace Madam Perkins as Secre- 
tary of Labor with a more competent 
successor, It is reported that the resig- 
nation of Madam Perkins as Secretary of 
Labor is on the President’s desk. If so, 
he should accept it immediately. If her 
resignation has not been presented vol- 
untarily, he should request it. The ap- 
pointment of a two-fisted man in her 
place, who would be fair to labor but 
who would have the intestinal fortitude 
to say to labor as well as to capital that 
no interruptions in the defense program 
by unnecessary strikes will be tolerated, 
either on the part of labor or capital, 
would do a great deal to restore the con- 
fidence of the American people, who 
today are beginning to wonder and doubt 
as to why, in this crisis that now con- 
fronts us, our defense program should 
be held up by the arbitrary action of a 
few. 

The strike trouble this country is ex- 
periencing today began some years ago 
when Madam Perkins as Secretary of La- 
bor refused to condemn sit-down strikes 
as illegal or to utter one word of disap- 
proval of such usurpation, although the 
common law from the beginning of or- 
ganized government has prohibited the il- 
legal occupancy of someone else’s proper- 
ty. Of course, I know Madam Perkins 
was not alone in her weakness and inef- 
fectiveness in dealing with sit-down 
strikes. Madam Perkins is an appointee 
of the President, but, after all, she is a 
public servant and an important official 
of our Government, 

In this free democracy I and others 
have the right to express an opinion 
whenever we see fit to do so as to the fit- 
ness and capacity of all officials of our 
Republic. I mean no personal discour- 
tesy to her, and it is with reluctance that 
I say to the Senate that her record in the 
critical days through which we are now 
going, and the new responsibilities she 
has under the defense program, has 
demonstrated such inefficiency, ineptness, 
and general incapacity as to require an 
immediate change in the public interest, 
and neither friendship nor compassion 
should prevent this change at once. 
During most of the strike crisis, when the 
defense program was being retarded seri- 
ously, Madam Perkins was away from her 
office in Washington and could not give 
detailed attention to this vital matter, 

In view of this record, I think it is an 
act of utter folly to continue to tie the 
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hands of the Mediation Board in settling 
and preventing strikes in defense indus- 
tries by prohibiting this Board from act- 
ing until permission to act is first ob- 
tained from Madam Perkins. The Na- 
tional Mediation Board, handicapped as 
it has been by lack of proper authority to 
consider strikes in the first instance un- 
less authorized to do so by Madam Per- 
kins, and further handicapped because of 
no power to enforce its own decisions, has 
performed its work patriotically and ef- 
fectively. It has as its members those 
representing capital, labor, and the pub- 
lic. Its success in cases where Madam 
Perkins has failed should influence the 
President immediately to give to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board original jurisdic- 
tion in all strikes, and then Congress 
should give power to the Board to enforce 
its decisions and provide that in all dis- 
putes between capital and labor both sides 
should be required to submit the issues to 
arbitration, to continue work during the 
arbitration, and to abide by the results of 
the arbitration in all work for national 
defense, 

We have no more patriotic class of cit- 
izens than the labor class of America. 
They are the very backbone of our Re- 
public. We have no class of citizens more 
country adequately 
and promptly prepared to meet any and 
all eventualities the future may hold for 
the American Nation. All that a vast 
majority of the American workmen want 
is justice, and this justice can be obtained 
through the Mediation Board, if it is 
given the power to act and enforce its 
decisions, 

It is to me distressing that a willful mi- 
nority of labor leaders and workingmen 
of America should be permitted to dis- 
credit the overwhelming patriotic major- 
ity of American labor. 

The sooner that all engaged in the es- 
sential work of our preparedness program 
realize that the American people intend 
to tolerate no interruptions of this pro- 
gram the better it will be, I think, for all 
classes of citizens. And what I say in 
this connection has equal reference to the 
businessman who refuses to cooperate, as 
to those who persist in interruptions of 
defense work by unnecessary strikes. 

The ominous events abroad, happening 
with lightning rapidity, should warn us 
that any and all obstacles to prompt and 
effective defense preparations should im- 
mediately be removed, even H it is neces- 
sary to tread on the toes of John L. Lewis 
or on the toes of the most powerful indus- 
trial magnate of America. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks an able 
article by Mr. Arthur Krock, of the New 
York Times, entitled “The Course of a 
Strike That Wasn’t Certified.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 23, 1941] 
In THE NATION 
COURSE OF A STRIKE THAT WASN'T CERTIFIED 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 22—The stoppage of 
work in the soft-coal mines, and the events 
that led up to and protracted it, illustrated 
several needs if American defense production 
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is to reach its peak in time to balance the 
scales of the war abroad. Outstanding among 
these needs is a single machine for concilia- 
tion of labor disputes. The President’s Ex- 
ecutive order which set up the Defense Media- 
tion Board failed to provide this. 

On the contrary, it left with the Secretary 
of Labor decision when a strike or a strike 
prospect should be certified to the Board; it 
blessed but did not establish the cooling-off 
principle; it broke mediation into two dis- 
tinct parts instead of contriving a continu- 
ous operation as in the railway-labor indus- 
try. In the instance of the soft-coal mine 
stoppage these flaws have proved costly to the 
prestige of the new Board and to the national- 
defense effort. 

The President is said once to have observed 
that he could bring a more damaging charge 
against his official record than the Repub- 
licans ever did—the charge of poor adminis- 
tration. If Mr. Roosevelt did not make that 
statement before, it could be justified by the 
Government's procedure in the soft-coal dis- 
pute. 

This dispute was well advertised in ad- 
vance, and Secretary Perkins had in readiness 
a settlement formula. This was to continue 
the production of coal and arrange that any 
agreement reached would be retroactive. This 
formula was not attempted before the strike 
was called, and the Secretary was in Arizona 
when the call was issued. 


Lewis wins his point 


The C. I. O., still dominated by John L. 
Lewis, opposed the formation of the Media- 
tion Board. And Mr, Lewis announced firmly 
that he would not cooperate with the Board 
if the soft-coal strike were certified to it. 
Though the Board was established to deal 
with the difficult labor disputes, and this 
was typical, the administration deferred to 
Mr. Lewis. This surrender was made possible 
by the failure to provide a continuous, un- 
broken process of mediation. 

When the Railway Mediation Board begins 
operating on a threatened strike its own con- 
ciliator is sent out. When he exhausts his 
efforts he so advises the Board, which then 
orders him to keep the conferences going, 
and this he has usually been able to do. 
Without a break the Board itself steps in 
and on the basis of what the conciliator 
knows the procedure continues. Under the 
D. M. B. executive order a complete break 
occurs when the Department of Labor drops 
a dispute and the Mediation Board picks it 
up. Also a condition precedent is a confes- 
sion of failure by the Department. 

Secretary Perkins insisted on the certifica- 
tion arrangement. She was advised against 
this, it is said, by experienced members of 
the Government, and the O. P. M. tried for 
a change. But Madam Perkins insisted on a 
form which gives an incentive to her Depart- 
ment to hang on to a situation after its use- 
fulness has passed, and permits such non- 
certification under challenge as occurred in 
the soft-coal dispute. 

It also encourages last-minute certifica- 
tions which make a strike doubly difficult to 
adjust. There are two recent examples of 
this, after a similar record in the Allis- 
Chalmers case. Last Friday a strike was 
ordered in the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. of Chicago, effective Monday night. It 
was not certified until late Monday, and the 
Mediation Board, by sending out telegrams, 
was barely able to maintain a 24-hour status 
quo. The Minneapolis Moline Power Imple- 
ment strike was held from the Board until 
5:30 p. m. before the midnight it was called. 

Unfounded optimism 

These instances serve to explain some 
of the many reasons why, if the country—as 
the President said—is not aware of the peril 
in which it is placed by the international 
situation, the Government has some responsi- 
bility for that. 

For many days publications of the joint 
conferences between the soft-coal operators 
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and miners breathed optimism from Dr. 
Steelman, the Department of Labor concilia- 
tor, which each succeeding day failed to 
justify. If this was part of a technique to 
stave off a clamor for certification, it helped. 
But if such it was, the effect of the certifica- 
tion provision on the Department is to en- 
courage its conciliators to cling to their task 
unduly in a quest for public credit, to pro- 
long work stoppages, and make settlements 
more and more difficult. 

Headlines in this newspaper over accounts 
of the conference reveal how continuous were 
these optimistic statements, and what has 
happened since reveals how slight was their 
basis. 

April 2: Coal accord near. Steelman ex- 
pects peace in 48 hours. 

April 4: Reopening of mines by Monday is 
seen, 

April 5: Progress is made toward coal peace, 
Steelman is confident mines will reopen Mon- 
day. 

April 6: Sixty-five percent of bituminous 
mines to open. Dr. Steelman predicts rest 
will be working within a week. 

April 7: Northerners sign today (they only 
initialed; they haven't signed yet). 

April 17: Coal parley here agrees on terms. 
Lewis calls it tentative. 

The last was the only exhibit anywhere 
close to a fact that matured. 

This is part of the record in a labor dis- 
pute which the Mediation Board was especi- 
ally established to deal with. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the exercises which are 
the special order for today; nor do I 
intend to enter into any discussion with 
respect to the merits of the present un- 
fortunate controversy in the coal indus- 
try; nor as to the merits or demerits of 
the Secretary of Labor. Whether she de- 
layed too long the certification of this 
controversy, I do not know, and I shall 
not attempt to say. 

The difficulty in the coal industry 
grows out of a chronic situation which 
has been in existence a long time. It 
grows out of the rate structure which 
has been imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We are in the situa- 
tion of having one governmental body 
dealing with rates on coal from one part 
of the country to the other, and another 
governmental body dealing with wages 
in the production of that coal. There 
has been before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and before the country for 
many years a controversy over the ques- 
tion of rate differentials between the 
northern and southern coal fields. That 
is a matter which, I suppose, can only 
be adjusted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because Congress has never 
attempted to fix rates, or to do more than 
to establish certain general standards by 
which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall act in the fixing of rates. 

In all probability, it if were not for this 
chronic difference in the rate structure, 
there might not have been any contro- 
versy over wages; or if there had been, in 
all probability it might have been settled 
days ago. At any rate, the controversy 
has been certified to the Board of Media- 
tion set up by the President. I think we 
will all agree that if labor and industry, 
if employers and employees, couid adjust 
their own differences without having the 
Government impose itself upon their 
controversies, it would be a better situa- 
tion than to have the Government inter- 
vene, even under favorable conditions, 
and I think it will be generally agreed 
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that the Government ought not to inter- 
vene except when there is manifest im- 
possibility for the laborer and the em- 
ployer to compose their own differences. 

We have seen in the newspapers many 
statements back and forth on each side 
with respect to this particular contro- 
versy in the coal industry. I believe it 
is true that all those interested desired, 
first, to have the differences ironed out in 
the industry itself, between the operators 
and the miners. That has been impos- 
sible up to now, and 2 days ago the 
matter was certified to the Mediation 
Board. The Mediation Board called both 
sides into tonference today at 10 o’clock, 
and they are now in session in an effort 
to adjust this controversy. While they 
are in secsion and making an effort to 
draw both sides together and adjust the 
difficulty, it seems to me we might well 
leave it to them. If they fail, then, of 
course, some other method may have to 
be at least considered in bringing about a 
resumption of this industry, so vital to 
the United States. 


DEATH OF LORD STAMP 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am 
about to make a request for unanimous 
consent to have something printed in 
the RECORD. 

On the night of April 16 the reverbera- 
tion of bombs which exploded in a house 
on the outskirts of London was to be felt 
in the homes of many Americans who 
personally knew the occupants of that 
home. In fact, its realism reached into 
the colleges of this land ard into the in- 
dustrial enterprises of this country. In 
that explosion in a peaceful home which 
was not at all connected with any war 
activity there were snuffed out suddenly 
the lives cf three servants, the life of 
Hon. William Wilfred Carlisle Stamp, 
and the lives of Lord and Lady Stamp. 
Its significance is no greater than that 
of the destruction of cther homes in 
England, but this publicity regarding 
Lord Stamp's life and tragic end may 
bring home to the consciousness of our 
people the proximity of the brutal attack 
upon all civilization being made by Hitler 
and his allies. 

Lord Stamp’s life paralleled the life of 
any typical American boy born in a small 
town in the United States. His title of 
nobility signified England’s recognition 
of achievement and service to his coun- 
trymen. In this case it was a mark of 
service to the people of the United States 
of America as well. He had already been 
recognized in our country by honorary 
degrees from Harvard, Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Northwestern, Johns Hopkins, 
Southwestern, Syracuse, Duke, and 
Washington and Lee Universities, as 
listed in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., Thursday, April 17, 1941. 

Daniel Wiilard, who is well known to 
all of us by achievement and service, as 
one of our own noblemen, and who has 
long sought to arouse us to the dangers 
threatening our precious heritage of free- 
dom, has been a close friend of Lord and 
Lady Stamp for many years. Knowing 
of this friendship, I wrote Mr. Willard 
an expression of sympathy for what I 
knew to be a great personal loss, and 
thereupon received a reply, dated April 
18, to which I have asked him to permit 
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me to give publicity. And now, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
letter from Daniel Willard to me. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
The letter is as follows: 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD Co. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Baltimore, Md., on line, April 18, 1941. 


My Dear Senator AusrIN: It was very kind 
of you to write me as you did on the 17th 
instant with reference to the sad death of 
Lord and Lady Stamp. I had known Lord 
Stamp for upward of 30 years and with in- 
creasing intimacy as time went on. He was 
one of the most charming men to be with 
that I have ever known. He was in himself 
the best product of the English economic 
system. I am not sure that my use of the 
word “economic” is just right, but what I 
mean is this: He was a poor boy. He was 
obliged to go to school at night because he 
was compelled to work during the daytime, 
and this he had to continue to do until he 
was graduated with honors from the London 
University. Of course, during all of that 
period he acquired the habit of work, and his 
many activities bear evidence of his capacity 
to work and work satisfactorily. He was 
president and chairman of the largest rail- 
road in England. He was one of the directors 
of the Bank of England. He was a member 
of the Board of Economic Advisors for the 
Cabinet. In addition to his many activities 
he had time to take an active part in the 
affairs of the Methodist Church, of which he 
and Lady Stamp were both members. 

Lord Stamp has been over the Baltimore & 
Ohio line with me on numerous occasions. 
He inspected our shops and operating meth- 
ods and took a very keen interest in every- 
thing. He was a man of fine character, broad 
culture, and wide sympathies with the work- 
ing people and with all of the less fortunate. 
He was knighted in recognition of his serv- 
ices for the state and later on given a seat 
in the House of Lords, although he hesitated 
a year cr two before accepting it because he 
felt that inasmuch as it would be hereditary 
and descend to his eldest son, it might place 
a burden upon the son that would be difficult 
for him to bear, because Lord Stamp was not 
a rich man. 

I think it is unfortunate that in this coun- 
try we have no way of showing public appre- 
ciation of a man of the type of Lord Stamp, 
except, of course, we may elect him for public 
Office; but even so, the status is quite unlike 
that of Stamp’s during the last years of his 
life. He was in position to be called on at any 
time for advice, and he was spared the effort 
which is frequently necessary in order to 
obtain public office in this country. There 
are a lot of good things about the English 
system which we are apt to sneer at at times 
when we talk about our boasted democracy. 
As a matter of fact, I think the English sys- 
tem of government is much more quickly re- 
sponsive to the will of the people than is the 
case with us. A vote of lack of confidence 
in the Commons gives the people the oppor- 
tunity if they want, to turn the rascals out 
and put another set in. The Upper House is 
really nothing more than a balance wheel, 
and a balance wheel serves a very good pur- 
pose in certain connections. 

The death of Lord and Lady Stamp—and 
they both visited our home a number of 
times—means a real loss to Mrs. Willard and 
myself. The thing that interests me about 
the matter is, first, that that thought should 
have occurred to you, and, second, inasmuch 
as it had occurred to you, you did the next 
thing that would suggest itself to a man like 
you, you wrote me a letter suitable to the 
occasion. I appreciate very much the 
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friendly thought which prompted you to 
write me as you did. 
Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL WILLARD. 
Hon. WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, follow- 
ing that I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of April 18, 1941, glorifying the serv- 
ice and the great nobility of character of 
Lord Stamp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 18, 1941] 


LORD STAMP 


A master statistician with a flare for quiet 
whimsy; a mind crowded with the cold con- 
siderations of economics but full of a warm 
kindliness; a character trained in the sub- 
tleties of domestic and international politics 
but finding its natural expression in straight- 
forwardness—this was Lord Stamp. 

Except for his title, Lord Stamp lived a 
success story which any American might ex- 
perience, but which is more in the British 
tradition than many of his non-British ad- 
mirers may realize. He was another of those 
hardworking Britons “of modest lineage” who 
rise to greater eminence than that enjoyed 
by much of the older nobility. 

The bombs that shattered the Stamp 
household in London's most furious air raid 
came from a country for whose friendship 
Lord Stamp had worked long and sincerely. 
He shared Neville Chamberlain's hopes of 
finding a basis for understanding with Ger- 
many. But his last services to his fellowmen 
were dedicated to Britain's defense of free- 
dom and decency. 

If his efforts for good will were to be 
futile in one field, they were not to be so in 
another. Lord Stamp—it is still easier for 
many Americans to think cf him as Sir 
Josiah—shared many of Lord Lothian’s en- 
thusiasms for the United States. Both these 
men in the United States were spokesmen 
for the British point of view, but in Britain 
they spoke rather as special emissaries for 
the “American way.” The impact of bombs 
on Lord Stamp’s house was felt in many an 
American home. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON DECEASED 
SENATORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is closed. Under the order of 
the Senate previously entered, the legis- 
lative business of the Senate is now sus- 
pended in order that memorial addresses 
may be delivered on deceased Members 
of the Senate. 


MARVEL MILLS LOGAN 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution which I send to the 
8 and ask to have read and consid- 
ered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 


The resolution (S. Res. 99) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. M. M. 
Locan, late a Senator from the State of 
Kentucky. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
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soclates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand ad- 
journed. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that a similar resolution will be 
submitted with respect to each of the 
deceased Members of the Senate in whose 
honor memorial services are being held 
today. 

Mr. President, I wish briefly to address 
myself to the resolution which refers to 
my late colleague, Senator M. M. LOGAN, 
The list of our late colleagues in whose 
honor we meet today, consisting, as it 
does, of some of the most outstanding 
Members who have served in this body in 
many years, calls anew to our attention 
the shortness of life, and the unusual 
list of casualties which have been suf- 
fered by the Senate. It would be my de- 
sire, if I had the time, to have something 
to say about each of the deceased Mem- 
bers of this body. Later, if time permits, 
I may have a word to say about others 
than my late colleague. I now desire to 
speak concerning my late colleague, 
Senator LOGAN. 

The life of Senator Locan typifies the 
opportunities of America as fully as does 
the life of any Member who has ever 
served in this body or anyone who has 
ever served in any public capacity. He 
died in the sixty-fifth year of his life, 
He was born in January 1875, in the 
county of Edmonson in the State of 
Kentucky. He was not born in affluent 
circumstance; he was not born of aristo- 
cratic parents, although he came of solid, 
substantial American lineage. 

He was educated in the common 
schools of that county, whose county 
seat is the little town of Brownsville. He 
supplemented his education in the com- 
mon schools by a term cr two in a private 
institution. Like many other men who 
have later distinguished themselves in 
public or private life, he began his career 
by teaching school in the rural sections of 
his State. 

To show his natural inclination to po- 
litical life and his aptitude for it, at the 
age of 21 he was made chairman of the 
county committee of his party, which 
was the Democratic Party. Later he was 
elected county attorney of his county, al- 
though as a rule that county gave its 
allegiance politically to the party in op- 
position to that to which Senator LOGAN 
belonged. 

He was not only interested in the law, 
but he began his public career by serving 
2 years as a prosecutor. He was inter- 
ested in education, and served for a while 
on the board of examiners for public- 
school teachers in the county in which he 
lived, and later served on the Board of 
Education of the State of Kentucky. He 
became a second assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the State, and later became first 
assistant attorney general, and later, 
without opposition, was nominated for 
the position of attorney general of Ken- 
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tucky, and was elected. Before his term 
expired he resigned to become chairman 
of the first State tax commission cre- 
ated by the legislature under a revised 
and somewhat modernized tax system 
which had been authorized. He served 
as chairman of the State tax commis- 
sion, and showed in that capacity, as in 
all others, not only that he was a pro- 
found lawyer but that he had some 
knowledge of economics and the theory 
of taxation. I think I may say that it is 
due largely to the beginning this new tax 
system had under the chairmanship of 
Senator Locan that it has been as suc- 
cessful as it has been since its adoption 
and creation. 

He resigned from that position before 
the term for which he was appointed 
had expired, and resumed the practice 
of law in the city of Louisville, and later 
in the city of Bowling Green, which is 
the seat of one of the great educational 
institutions of Kentucky; and that was 
his home until the day of his death.. 

He became a candidate for the highest 
court in the State of Kentucky, which we 
know as the court of appeals. He was 
elected to a full term of 8 years. As a 
member of our highest court, before his 
term had expired in that high position 
he was nominated without opposition for 
a seat in the United States Senate, and 
was elected in 1930, taking his seat on 
March 4, 1931, for the term beginning on 
that date and ending March 4, 1937, upon 
which date, by reason of his subsequent 
election to another full term, he entered 
upon his duties in this body in his second 
term. 

So, Mr. President, beginning, as the 
life of Senator Locan did, in the most 
humble circumstances, reared among the 
rugged scenes of a somewhat hilly, if not 
mountainous, section of his State, breath- 
ing in from the very earliest childhood 
which he could recall the inspiration of 
rugged scenery and rugged surroundings, 
because of merit and because of ability 
and character which inspired the confi- 
dence of the people, he rose not only to 
one of the highest stations in American 
public life but to the highest estimation 
and esteem of the people of his State and 
the people of the United States. 

Senator Lodax was a great lawyer. His 
life was devoted to the law. There is not 
much difference between the practice of 
law and the enactment of laws. Every 
man who, in the performance of his 
duties here or in other legislative bodies, 
helps to frame or enact or interpret legis- 
lation which becomes the law automati- 
cally becomes more or less a lawyer. 
Senator Locan had a very well-trained 
and keen legal mind. Whenever he de- 
voted himself assiduousiy to the study of 
a problem, and brought the fruit of his 
labors to the floor of the Senate, I think 
those who served with him here will tes- 
tify to the fact that he illuminated it-in 
an exhaustive way, not in excitement 
and not in frivolous allusion, not in any 
superficial way; but, being a profound 
student of the law, he brought his knowl- 
edge and experience to the dispassionate 
consideration of every legislative problem 
that faced him and faced the Senate dur- 
ing his incumbency as a Member. 
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Not only was he a great lawyer, Mr. 
President, but he was a great humani- 
tarian. He believed in the brotherhood 
of man. He was a great fraternalist. He 
devoted much of his time and his talents 
to a great fraternal organization in the 
United States, known as the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, with which all of 
us are familiar, and of which some of us 
are members. He rose to the highest 
station in that organization—that of 
grandsire of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows—because of his devotion to 
that order and his belief in the doctrines 
and practices of fraternity. That par- 
ticular organization has as its motto, 
“Friendship, love, and truth.” No man 
within my knowledge ever more com- 
pletely or more fully exemplified those 
attributes toward his fellow man than 
did Senator LOGAN. 

Not only was he a great lawyer and 
a great fraternalist but he was a great 
Christian. I dare say that he is the 
only Member of the United States Sen- 
ate who for 30 years, without interrup- 
tion, no matter where he might be on a 
particular Sabbath, if there was an op- 
portunity, taught a men’s Bible class. 
For years he taught a men’s Bible class 
in the little town of Brownsville, the 
county seat of the county in which he 
was born. While he was assistant at- 
torney general and attorney general and 
a member of the court of appeals at 
Frankfort he taught a Bible class; and 
when he came to Washington as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate he taught a Bible class 
in this city on every Sunday unless he 
was unavoidably detained through some 
form of inability to attend. 

Mr. President, in the busy life in which 
we are compelled to be occupied here, 
with all the complex and intricate prob- 
lems that face us as legislators, and with 
all the clouds that hover about us not 
only as legislators but as members of 
organized society, it is an unusual tribute 
to be able to pay to one of our Members 
that in spite of all these things, for more 
than a generation he devoted himself 
on every Sabbath Day to the teachings 
of the Bible and to the inculcation of its 
principles into the hearts and souls and 
lives of men, 

On March 2, 1938, in this Chamber, 
Senator Locan made a speech on religion 
and national defense which it would re- 
pay any Senator to read. I desire to 
quote a paragraph or two from that 
speech. 

I may say— 


Said Senator Locan— 
that I am sufficiently old-fashioned to believe 
in the Bible. I believe in the God of Moses, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. I believe sin- 
cerely that Jesus Christ was divine and that 
through His suffering and death He made pos- 
sible the salvation of man. I believe in His 
teachings as found in the four Gospels when 
interpreted, as I am quite sure it was His 
intention to have them interpreted. Since I 
was a youth I have sought in my humble 
way, and perhaps feebly, to help spread abroad 
throughout the world the Christian religion. 
I believe it is only through following these 
teachings, so simple and so easily understood, 
that eventually the world may become a fit 
abiding place. I believe that it is through 
the instrumentality of men who are His fol- 
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lowers that this achievement may be brought 
about, 

I believe in churches and church organiza- 
tions, regardless of creed. Believing those 
things and remaining steadfast in my faith, 
I cannot subscribe to a policy which, in my 
judgment, eventually will destroy the Chris- 
tian religion to such an extent that through 
long ages man will have to establish these 
principles again in a benighted world. 

Christianity has had its trials and its bright 
and dark days. Had it not been for Charles 
Martel at Poitiers in A. D. 732, the Arabs 
would have completed their destruction of 
all those nations who held to the faith which 
I have above expressed. If there were Chris- 
tians in that day who railed against prepara- 
tions for national defense, they were in exact- 
ly the same position as are the Christians in 
America today who protest against our mak- 
ing adequate preparations to defend our 
country. 

I do not want war. I hope that I may 
never see another war. I have greater rea- 
sons than most men to hate war, and yet 
I am proud that there has not been a war 
since early colonial days in which my family, 
down to the present generation, has not 
made sacred some spot in our Nation with 
blood shed in defense of the things which 
have made our Nation great. 


He goes on in the speech from which I 
have quoted to discuss further his belief 
in the things of which he speaks. 

So, Mr. President, I mourn his loss, as 
we all do; so I know that the State of 
Kentucky, which honored him and which 
he honored, echoes the thoughts and 
feelings which will be expressed here to- 
day in tribute to his memory. I am 
proud to be able to speak these feeble 
words of appreciation of a really great 
American, in testimony of his service to 
mankind, to the sweetness of his soul, to 
the genuineness of his devotion to Amer- 
ican democracy and the Christian re- 
ligion and the civilization of which they 
are a part. 

So long as real character, so long as 
sincerity and devotion are honored 
among men, so long as courage in the 
expression of opinions and views may be 
cherished in this Nation or in the world, 
the memory of Senator Logan will occupy 
a hallowed place in our minds and in our 
hearts. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a brief word to the 
very beautiful tribute which has just been 
paid by my distinguished colleague to the 
late Senator Marve. Mitts Locan, who 
was my predecessor in this office. 

Senator Locan was born in 1875 in Ed- 
monson County, Ky., which was then 
considered one of the remote districts of 
our country. By sheer courage and de- 
termination and will power, which exist 
so abundantly in the hearts of men in 
that section of the country particularly, 
he literally lifted himself up to an exalted 
position among the people of his own 
Commonwealth and among the people of 
the United States of America. 

He was a product of the plain people 
and remained a plain and, in many ways, 
a simple man all his life. He was devoted 
always to the welfare of the plain people 
of his State and of the Nation. He held 
during his lifetime numerous public 
offices, commencing with membership on 
the board of trustees of the small town 
of Brownsville, Ky. He held, in succes- 
sion, the office of county attorney of his 
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county, assistant attorney general for the 
Commonwealth; was elected to the at- 
forney generalship of the State, without 
opposition, in 1915; later became the first 
chairman of the tax commission, and 
then a member of the highest court in 
the State, following which he was twice 
elected to the Senate of the United States. 

Senator Locan was a profound student. 
He was a good lawyer. If he had desired 
to remain in the legal profession, it is my 
opinion that he would have made one of 
the outstanding judges of America. 

In 1912 he married Miss Della Haydon, 
of Glasgow Junction, Ky., a childhood 
sweetheart from a neighboring county, 
and there survive him today four chil- 
dren, all of them good citizens of our 
country. 

His devotion to the Odd Fellows’ Lodge 
and his determination to see that young 
men and young women had opportunities 
which had not been given him in his 
early childhood distinguished his entire 
lifetime. 

He gained almost every goal that he 
set for himself except wealth. It is a 
sad commentary that there are those 
men in public office today who work for 
little pay, who give to the country long 
hours of faithful public service, and wind 
up at the end of the road sometimes 
without a sufficient amount of money to 
meet the ordinary expenses or obliga- 
tions which must be incurred. 

He taught a Sunday-school class for 
more than 30 years. He was a devout 
and religious man, and believed sincerely 
in Almighty God. 

They took him back, after his service 
had ended here, and buried him in the 
hills of Edmonson County, among the 
plain people whom he loved so much and 
by whom he was so greatly loved. 

There are those of us who believe: 


And those that were good shall be happy; 
they shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall spiash at a 10-league canvas with 
brushes of comets’ hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and 
never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only 
the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame; 

But rach for the joy of Working, and each in 
his separate star 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it, for the 
God of things as they are! 


I think, perhaps, I can envision him 
today on the ramparts of Valhalla with 
his comets’ hair brush undertaking to 
paint for the Master and to work for 
Him just as he did in his lifetime. 

May his soul rest in peace among those 
rugged hills he loved so much; may the 
perpetual light of God’s countenance be 
upon him always. He inherited a good 
name; he kept it for his children; his 
country and his Commonwealth are bet- 
ter, much better, because he lived. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY]. ; 
Saag resolution was unanimously agreed 
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WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk a resolution, which I 
ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 100) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. WIL- 
LIAM E. Boram, late a Senator from the State 
of Idaho. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his asso- 
ciates to pay tribute to his high character and 
distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to his memory the Senate at the conclusion 
of these exercises shall stand adjourned. 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President— 
To gild refined gold, to * * * 
add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gar- 
nish 


Is the task appointed to me this day. 
And— 

As in a theater, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 


I recognize my inability and realize 
that it is almost presumptuous for me to 
speak of our friend, Senator BORAH, to 
you who knew and loved him as I did. 
Yet I know that to tell of a man’s great- 
ness and goodness may kindle in the 
hearts of both teller and listener a flame 
which will light their way through the 
devious paths which that man has trod 
so well. So I accept my task with hu- 
mility, and with gratitude that there was 
left for us such a shining pattern. 

To me, Senator Boram was the epitome 
of democracy. He was a towering sym- 
bol of unswerving principle and justice 
and kindness, fostered in a land where 
people love such virtues. His brilliance 
first won for him the jealously contested 
right to represent here in this Chamber 
the people of his State. But as through 
the years he marshaled his stalwart 
championship of right, his unabating loy- 
alty to the common folk, and his abiding 
faith in our God-given Constitution to 
the service of his people, their admiration 
and respect deepened into a love which 
refused to release him from that service. 

As these qualities became apparent, 
the entire Nation watched him. Men 
and women of the byways, too often 
duped by demagogues, said: “Here is a 
man we can trust; here is a man who is 
one of us, and for us“; and they claimed 
him as their own. They knew he was 
fighting their battles. They knew they 
could entrust into his hands for safe- 
keeping their freedoms. They knew that 
no lust for power, no greed for wealth, 
could make him betray that trust. 

We from the West loved him in a 
special way. We were proud of the fame 
he had brought to us, proud of his fear- 
lessness, proud of his adroit oratory which 
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more than once had bested the suavity 
and sophistication of our eastern cousins. 
We glowed with pride when we quoted 
his opinions and his aphorisms. Yes; he 
was a true man of the West, as rugged as 
our mountains, and as refreshing as the 
breezes which play about their snow- 
capped summits. 

Mr. Boram was a simple man. Truly, 
he “walked with kings, nor lost the com- 
mon touch.” The great and near-great 
of all nations beat a path to his door. To 
them he typified America. He had his 
fingers on its pulsebeats, and was sought 
after by those who knew his prescience 
and sagacity. Yet he was always kindly 
and common. Not for him the trappings 
of wealth, the cluster of satellites, the 
pomp of state, the display that many men 
draw about them as a covering for their 
nakedness. He had no need for them. 
He was a giant in his own right. 

His greatest armor was his knowledge 
that he owed no man allegiance. He 
weighed his actions in the scales of right 
or wrong, of good or evil, and no consid- 
eration could make him choose other 
than right and good. Sometimes he 
walked alone, deserted by lesser men, but 
his step was firm and his determination 
resolute. “The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth; but the righteous are bold as a 
lion.“ Such was the Lion of Idaho. 

Senator Boran was a God-fearing man. 
He had an impassioned belief in a higher 
being who was merciful and just, and 
who had invited mankind to live by His 
precepts and taste the joys of peace and 
happiness for all. He loved this great 
land of ours, and strove with every breath 
and every action to help it achieve the 
destiny marked out for it by its Creator. 
He wanted peace for that land, and he 
was valiant in the cause of peace. God 
will not forget him. 

We miss Senator Boram. We need him 
sorely. We need as never before his wis- 
dom, his guidance. His death closed an 
era of security and well-being. The 
forces set in motion now are those which 
he fought throughout his lifetime. God 
sends great men to us sparingly—men 
whose leaven spreads throughout the 
mass of our littleness and bigotry, and 
raises us to a level we could not achieve 
alone. Senator Boram was such a man. 
“These were honored in their generation, 
and were the glory of their times.” I 
thank God that I knew him. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, 
on January 19, 1940, death closed the il- 
lustrious career of WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
marking the end of nearly 33 years of 
distinguished service in the Senate of the 
United States. The task of evaluating 
the part he played in shaping his coun- 
try’s destiny must be left to historians. 
It is my purpose to say a few words in 
memory of a great American whom it was 
by privilege to call friend. 

When I settled in Idaho in 1909, Wit- 
LIAM E. BoraH had completed 3 years of 
his first term as United States Senator. 
I first made his acquaintance in 1912, 
when I did what I could to aid in his first 
campaign for reelection. As I became 
more closely associated with him through 
the years, my admiration for his keen 
intellect, his sincerity, and his integrity 
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of purpose, intensified. It was a great 
privilege when, from 1928 to 1933, I was 
permitted to serve as his colleague in the 
United States Senate. 

Boran’s death brought to me, as it did 
to all his other friends, the shock of per- 
sonal bereavement. Yet the loss is far 
greater than can be expressed in personal 
terms. Every man and woman and child 
in America, with Boran’s passing, lost a 
friend. That is not flowery eulogy. It is 
literally true. As have few other men, 
Boram devoted himself completely and 
without reservation to the welfare of his 
country and its people. That fact, I be- 
lieve, is the key to an understanding of 
Senator Boran’s life. His thoughts, his 
aspirations, and his ambitions were for 
his country rather than for himself. 

My cwn memory of Senator BORAH is 
the memory of a man working—a man 
spending most of his waking hours study- 
ing, reading, thinking, with a single pur- 
pose in mind—to discover how best he 
might use his office and his great ability 
to promote the welfare of the American 
people. 

In the very broadest sense, Senator 
Boran was a humanitarian. He loved 
his country, and he loved and respected 
his country’s people. That was the cor- 
nerstone of his belief in America and in 
democracy. He firmly believed that the 
instincts and judgments of the great 
masses of the people, over the long period 
of time, would lead to wiser decisions 
than could be made even by the most 
able leaders, who feel that it is necessary 
to conceal a part of the truth and to 
lead the public by means of strategems 
and half truths. The people of the United 
States returned the compliment, and I 
believe that much of the considerable 
influence Senator Boram exercised 
throughout his years in public life came 
from the confidence which the people 
had in him. 

Senator BoraH never “talked down” to 
the American people. He objected to 
doors being closed upon any of the de- 
liberations concerning public policy in 
the United States. Through the medium 
of press, lecture platform, and radio, he 
presented his views on public questions 
to the country with the same frankness 
and candor he might have exhibited in 
talking to a colleague in the Senate. 
Never did he timidly wait to be swept 
along with a wave of public opinion. The 
reasons for his decisions he was always 
ready to submit to the judgment of the 
people. 

Many times he took stands which he 
felt might be unpopular, and in not a few 
of these instances his became the popular 
side after a thorough public discussion of 
issues. Boraw’s career is the superb 
testimonial to the wisdom and effective- 
ness of representative democracy. 

Throughout his life Senator BORAH was 
guided by certain fundamental beliefs, 
from which he never wavered. His was 
a positive and affirmative faith. In one 
of his later addresses he stated a funda- 
mental of his belief in a word of advice 
to youth. To youth he submitted his 
conclusion that history shows that— 

Success in public affairs, as in all other 
things, comes not to those who doubt but to 
those who believe. Those whom this Repub- 
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lic has placed among her immortals were 
not those who staggered through in unbelief, 
but those who believed that what constitu- 
tional government had promised constitu- 
tional government would perform. 


Senator Boram had profound faith in 
the Constitution and its principles. He 
believed that it secured to the masses, in 
a greater degree than ever known before, 
the blessings of freedom and well-being. 
Frequently was his able voice raised 
against concentration of economic power 
and monopolies, which he felt produced 
poverty and misery. 

He rejected uncompromisingly the 
doctrine that economic democracy means 
the sacrifice of any part of our American 
freedom. 

Within the constitutional framework 
of our Government he found all the es- 
sentials to a restoration of equality of 
opportunity to the American people, 
and in that same Constitution he saw the 
precious safeguards which alone would 
permit us to continue the enjoyment of 
those opportunities. 

He contended that— 

The discretion and judgment of the citizen 
are not incompatible with, but are essential 
factors in economic security. 


Boram was never shaken in his belief 
that the restoration and protection of 
free competitive enterprise must be the 
means by which we can break the 
shackles of poverty and unemployment in 
America. 

It would be almost impossible to speak 
of Senator Boram without referring to the 
subject which was probably closer to his 
heart than any other. I refer to his 
foreign policy. 

Boram was not an isolationist. The 
word, he said, is a “term of studied re- 
proach sought to be applied to those who 
are supposed to be overzealous in their 
support of American principles.” He 
agreed most wholeheartedly with the 
words of President Roosevelt that— 

We are not isolationists except insofar as 
wo seek to isolate ourselves completely from 
war. 


Neither was he an appeaser. 

While the democratic nations of Eu- 
rope were conniving with the Nazi and 
Fascists in their plans to overrun Ethi- 
opia and Spain, and many of their lead- 
ers were openly courting favor with Hit- 


ler as a potential ally against Russia, 


Senator Borak was warning Americans 
against the dangers of fascism and nazi- 
ism. Listen to his declaration against 
these twin evils on the Senate floor in 
May 1937: 

Some things are transpiring, however, 
which ought to convince us that democracy 
is worth saving; that it is worth fighting for, 
as men fought for it of old—not necessarily 
on the field of battle but fighting the forces 
which ceaselessly seek to undermine and de- 
stroy it in the very citadel of its greatest 
triumph here in the United States. 


A few weeks later he declared in un- 
mistakable terms, again referring to 
Fascist and Nazi ideals: 

These forces and influences which would 
sap and undermine the character and the 
stamina, and the loyalty of the American peo- 
ple ought not to find any compromise or any 
palliation or excuse by anyone in this 
country. 
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Here is no trace of appeasement, no 
trace of compromise with dictatorship. 
Borah believed that nothing should be 
left undone to preserve democracy in 
what he called “the last citadel of its 
greatest triumph.” But he felt that an- 
other futile attempt to impose our con- 
cept of democracy on Europe would re- 
sult only in the possible final destruction 
of the American form of government. 

After the Treaty of Versailles, BORAH 
devoted himself to keeping this country 
out of the war he knew would follow the 
vengeful injustices perpetrated by that 
treaty. Again and again, in language we 
must now recognize as prophetic, he de- 
nounced it because of the results it would 
surely bring. Listen to his words: 

It will bring sorrow to the world again. 
Its basic principle is cruel, unconscionable, 
and remorseless imperialism. Its terms will 
awaken again the reckoning power of retri- 
bution. 

Probably Boram is best remembered for 
his magnificent fight against our partici- 
pation in the League of Nations. He was 
determined that the United States should 
not underwrite a peace which contained 
the seeds of inevitable war. In 1919 he 
lashed out at advocates of American 
entry into the League: 

Your treaty means injustice. It means 
slavery. It means war. And to all this you 
ask this Republic to become a party. You 
ask it to abandon the creed under which it 
has grown to power and accept the creed of 
autocracy, the creed of repression and force. 


When war came, Senator Boram de- 
voted the final months of his life to the 
cause of preventing the United States 
from being drawn into its horrible de- 
struction. He felt that our entering the 
war might well mean the end of democ- 
racy in its last great stronghold in the 
world, that by our staying out of war our 
opportunities for service to civilization 
and to the peoples of war-torn Europe 
would be far greater than if we became 
embroiled in the conflict. 

I think I can pay no greater tribute to 
Senator Boran’s memory than to give 
voice to my sincere belief that his wis- 
dom offers to us today our brightest hope 
of saving this democracy and this civi- 
lization. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
no mortal words can add to the stature of 
a great character in human history. 
They can but acknowledge the vast and 
eternal debt of lesser men to the Olympi- 
ans whom God occasionally gives to the 
Republic. It is in this humble spirit that 
I rise to speak a few simple sentences 
regarding the greatest man I ever knew. 
That he was the greatest friend I ever 
had in public life is my own personal 
legacy. That he was the greatest friend 
America had in my time and generation 
is the measure of the Nation’s debt to 
the life and service and the vivid mem- 
ory of the late United States Senator 
WILLIAM E. BORAH, of Idaho. 

There was something in him of the 
rugged strength of the mighty mountains 
of the West whence he came. There was 
something in him of the spirit of the 
lonely pioneer who dares against all odds 
for the faith of his objectives. There 
was something in him of the divine genius 
with which God occasionally touches one 
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among us and bids him lead the sons of 
men. There was honor—against which 
no shadow of a syllable was ever lisped. 
There was power—the like of which this 
Senate Chamber has not known since the 
founding fathers made us what we are. 
There was simplicity—the badge of a 
great soul. And there was the gentle, 
kindly friendliness and simplicity which 
made him as beloved as he was respected 
and revered. 

Others have spoken in detail of his 
great career. Volumes would fail to do it 
justice. I but add a postscript, as it 
were, in behalf of what I know was the 
aching sorrow of tens of millions of his 
fellow countrymen when they learned, in 
veritable consternation, that his great 
heart had ceased to beat and that his in- 
vincible eloquence was no longer avail- 
able to the defense of truth and justice 
and the American way of life. He was 
one of those few statesmen—I can think 
of but two or three others in our his- 
tory—who was greater than any Presi- 
dent under whom he served, and for 
whom the Presidency itself could have 
added nothing to his stature or his 
laurels. He was an institution within 
himself. His patriotism is part of the 
American inheritance. When he died 
one of the Republic’s pillars fell. We 
shall not soon look upon his like again. 

Thirty-three fertile years he served 
within these walls. Within these walls? 
Ah, Mr. President, he grew so swiftly 
that no walls could encompass his influ- 
ence and his authority. Swiftly he be- 
came not merely the Senator from Idaho 
but the Senator of the United States. 
Nay, more; his fame leaped the bound- 
aries of his native land and spanned the 
earth. Boram! It was an electric name 
in any capitol on earth. Boram! It was 
a magnet to draw the throngs of our 
common citizenship wherever he ap- 
peared. Boram! It was the personifi- 
cation of human aspiration at countless 
hearthstones beneath the Stars and 
Stripes. Borax! If only we could still 
hear him answer “present” in these cata- 
clysmic times. 

Swiftly he grew in the talents which 
made him the greatest advocate and 
orator of his time. He became the 
greatest expounder of the Constitution 
since Daniel Webster. He seemed to be 
the living resurrection of all those voices 
which, for 150 years, have invincibly 
responded whenever reveille has called 
the defenders of the faith to their un- 
yielding battle line. He became the 
greatest apostle of vibrant, self-reliant 
Americanism since Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. He became the Senate’s 
dean, not alone in years of service but 
in the personal prestige of a unique and 
mighty character which was worthy of 
the Senate in its richest tradition since 
this Government was born. 

He loved America—and America loved 
him. He believed in America and in 
her independent destiny with a passion 
that was the touchstone of his life—and 
America, whether it always agreed with 
or not, believed in him. It knew his 
courage. It knew his shining probity. 
It knew his soul-deep sympathy with 
human needs. It knew his deathless 
devotion to representative democracy. 
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It knew his dedication to the common 


weal. It knew he was a man—in the 
maximums that term may imply—the 
noblest work of God. 

Fifteen months have rolled down the 
tragic avenue of time since we bade 
good-bye to him one peaceful afternoon 
amid yon western hills which he knew 
and loved so well. Yet he is here among 
us at this hour as vividly as though in 
the flesh. Such spirits do not die. They 
live—they live—to become lamps to 
light the way. 

Farewell, great patriot, great friend. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


ERNEST W. GIBSON 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution which I ask to 
have read, and for which I ask present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S, Res. 101) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. ERNEST 
W. Grsson, late a Senator from the State of 
Vermont, 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
soclates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand ad- 
journed. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the passing of Senator Ernest 
W. Grsson on June 20, 1940, I expressed 
here in the Senate the sense of loss and 
bereavement of all of us who were asso- 
ciated with him in any way, and referred 
to specific deeds, the chronology of his 
life, and to his immediate family, 

Today, in memoriam, we honor Sen- 
ator Grpson’s patriotism as an enduring 
characteristic, and seek to stimulate its 
personification in others, by perpetuating 
a portrait of his character as a servant 
of God and country. 

Ernest WILLARD Grsson descended 
from, and inherited qualities of person- 
ality of, sturdy New England ancestors. 
His rugged and thrifty forbears came to 
Windham County, Vt., about 1800. The 
family tree became deeply rooted there 
in the soil of the Green Mountains, and 
has remained throughout the century and 
a half of phenomenal change and devel- 
opment of our country. The storms of 
five wars have not uprooted it nor dimin- 
ished its vigor. In two of those wars, the 
Spanish-American War and the World 
War, and in the Mexican border trouble, 
Senator Grsson served in various grades, 
including captain. His son, Ernest, Jr., 
is a captain in the Three Hundred and 
Sixteenth Cavalry, Officers Reserve 
Corps, ready and willing to respond to the 
call for the defense of the country. 
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In passing, as further honoring his 
father, we record our appreciation of the 
distinguished service of Ernest Gibson, 
Jr., in this body, pending the election of 
my colleague, Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, to 
serve out the unexpired term to which 
Senator Grsson, Sr., was reelected in 1938. 

One of the most gracious qualities of 
Senator Gisson was sympathetic concern 
for the men under his command. Vet- 
erans and their families were devoted to 
Senator Gisson. He had a personal in- 
terest in them which began while recruit- 
ing—for he was a recruiting officer—and 
increased during the influenza epidemic 
which spread through his entire regi- 
ment. This sympathetic concern for his 
comrades was feelingly climaxed by his 
vote to override President Coolidge’s veto 
of the soldiers’ bonus bill. The depth of 
his anxiety for the security of veterans 
who had been through the valley of the 
shadow under his personal, as well as 
official, care, caused him to endure a po- 
litical storm, and risk loss of reelection 
as Representative. This event occurred 
in the early part of his 10 years’ service 
in the House of Representatives. He had 
just come through a contest for the Re- 
publican nomination for Representative, 
which in Vermont is tantamount to elec- 
tion, in which his support of the bonus 
bill was contemplated, 

Before the temperature of the ap- 
proaching election had been run up by 
debate, Senator Grsson had been slated 
for chairman of the Vermont Republi- 
can State convention. Afterward, in 
view of Senator Grsson’s vote for the 
bonus, another chairman was chosen. 
He attended the convention, although he 
suffered from the implication of this ac- 
tion. Some years later he expressed his 
interpretation of the revocation with a 
gcod deal of satisfaction regarding the 
consequences, and revealed the saving 
sense of humor with which he was gifted 
to an unusual degree in an address at 
West Rutland, Vt., on Memorial Day, 
1937, a paragraph from which I quote: 

I have had many experiences since it has 
been my lot to become a public official. I 
have even been read out of my own party 
for doing my duty as I conscientiously saw 
it. And, strange to say, some of those who 
were active in the attempted political burial 
of 1924 are still active in the attempted 
burial of 1987. They bungled in 1924; they 
are bungling today. I am not going to have 


that kind of pall bearers. There is honor 
even in death. 


Senator Grsson was a member of the 
House Committee on World War Legis- 
lation, and while serving on this com- 
mittee he was impressed by the lack of 
facilities for handling the cases of indi- 
vidual veterans. He was responsible for 
the creation of an office in the House 
Office Building manned by those famil- 
iar with veterans’ laws. This office af- 
forded Representatives an opportunity to 
submit their cases directly to representa- 
tives of the Veterans’ Administration 
having technical knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and proved to be a great success and 
very useful. 

Of his service in the House he liked 
to recall his work on the District Com- 
mittee. He always had a keen regard 
for the interests of the National Capital. 
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He envisaged the District of Columbia 
as a part of the State of Vermont. To 
be sure, it was a part equally shared by 
every other State. However, it was 
unique in that the Capital of the Nation 
to which Vermonters belonged was not 
in or under the control of any other 
State. Certainly it could not be taken 
away from Vermont or dominated by 
any other State or group of States. 
Always Vermont would, through Con- 
gress, participate in governing Wash- 
ington in respect of all our requirements 
for a national Capital. He habitually 
revealed his pride in the city and urged 
our home people to come and see the 
improvements and beauty of their own 
Capital. 

Representative Grsson was responsible 
for the formation of a subcommittee to 
investigate all branches of the munici- 
pality, and to simplify and reorganize ad- 
ministration of it. He had pleasure in 
believing that this service resulted in a 
saving in operating costs of approxi- 
mately a million dollars annually. 

In my opinion, the service in the Sen- 
ate, which he specially liked, was the 
work of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. The unsolved prob- 
lem of government of our extraconti- 
nental possessions and territories in- 
trigued him, as it does me. From per- 
sonal observations some years ago, I can 
attest the honor and affectionate regard 
of the people of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands for Senator Grsson. Guam 
honored him by naming a highway for 
him 


In the daily work of the Senate he was 
not conspicuous as a debater, but he was 
diligent in his committees. 

A friend of mine, who was also a friend 
of Senator Grsson’s, once said to me: 

He had a most uncanny habit of sticking 
to some piece of legislation which had not 
been brought to a successful issue and ap- 
pearing just at the right time to take it to 
a goal. 

Mr. President, the essential spirit of 
Vermont, which pervades her mountains 
and valleys, her factories and homes, 
that spirit which manifested itself with 
the advent of the first settlers and de- 
veloped through centuries of triumph 
over danger, hardship, and opposition, 
was exemplified in the life and works of 
Ernest WILLARD GIBSON. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, in adding 
my tribute to the memory of the late 
Senator Ernest W. Grsson, it is my good 
fortune to be able to speak of him not 
only as a United States Senator but also 
as a neighbor and as a friend. While I 
was still in school I learned to know Sen- 
ator Gipson. I learned to know the 
things that prompted him and guided 
him as a country lawyer, as a commander 
of military forces, as a public servant in 
his State, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and finally as a United 
States Senator. 

The things that prompted him were 
an understanding of and a sympathy and 
love for his people. As a country lawyer 
he never made any money. His clients 
were poor. Large retainers never came 
his way. He always took the part of the 
poor people, and too seldom for his own 
good bothered to send them bills for his 
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services. This policy kept him from hav- 
ing worldly goods and material enjoy- 
ments of life which another in his posi- 
tion might have had; but greater than 
material things he valued friendship and 
loyalty. When he gave his promise, that 
promise was kept. As a commanding 
officer in the Army, his thoughts were 
always for the welfare of his men. No 
one who ever served under Colonel Grs- 
son has been heard to speak ill of him, 
The ex-service men had a friend in him 
until the day of his death. 

His loyalty to the common people, his 
devotion to the ex-service men, and his 
regard for his promises at one time 
threatened to end his political career 
abruptly. My colleague has already 
called attention to the incident which 
happened in the spring of 1924. At that 
time Mr. Grsson had not long been a 
Member of Congress, but he had pledged 
himself to do all within his power to se- 
cure justice for the ex-service men of 
the World War. He knew what they had 
been through, and he knew that America 
could not adequately pay the debt it 
owed these men. He knew, too, how 
sorely most of them needed a little more 
compensation and assistance in the way 
of cash, He knew these things, but un- 
fortunately much of the public did not. 
It was at the session in the spring of 
1924 that the veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation bill was passed. Representa- 
tive Gipson supported and voted for the 
bill. It was sent to the desk of the Chief 
Executive. The President was a native 
son of Vermont, born only a few miles 
from the place where Ernest GIBSON was 
born, and educated in the same high 
school. The President vetoed the bill. 
In the House of Representatives, abuse 
and vituperation were heaped upon the 
head of Calvin Coolidge for this veto. 
Among the first to resent the abusive 
criticism of the President was Represent- 
ative Geson of Vermont. Regarding 
the veto message, he said: 

It is rather the honest statement of the 
objections of a courageous Executive in the 
faithful execution of the duties of his office. 

Service men appreciate and honor a man 
with courage. They may differ with him in 
his conclusions, but if they are true to honest 
impulses, they admire the man who stands 
out in the open and in an upstanding man- 
ner states his case. That is just what the 
President did. 


Having thus defended the President 
for a courageous and honest action, Rep- 
resentative Grsson then voted to over- 
ride the veto. He kept his promise to 
the men who had served their country, 
though he must have known at the time 
that his political career was likely to be 
ended thereby. If he entertained any 
such fears, subsequent events justified 
them. As Members of the Senate have 
been told, the State convention of his 
party was held in Montpelier that sum- 
mer. Representative Grsson was not in- 
vited. He was not furnished a ticket to 
attend the convention. His life-long 
friend and associate, Colonel Hyland, 
secured a platform ticket from the secre- 
tary, and literally pushed Representative 
Greson to the platform, where he was 
forced to listen to the adoption of a 
resolution virtually reading him out of 
his own political party. Though he must 
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have been hurt to the quick, he took this 
convention defeat like the soldier he was. 
After this incident he was firmly fixed 
in the hearts of the rank and file of Ver- 
monters. Never again was he defeated 
for office; but he was reelected five times 
to the National House of Representatives, 
and twice to the United States Senate. 

He never had the wholehearted sup- 
port of the more powerful business and 
financial interests of his State. He had 
the open hostility of much of the press, 
but time and again he was reelected by 
ever-increasing majorities by the people 
who loved and trusted him. 

I do not suppose his statue will ever 
adorn any Hall of Fame. I do not sup- 
pose he will ever be recorded as one of 
the greatest Senators of this great Nation 
of ours. He spent too much time helping 
people who needed his help, to carve any 
niches for himself. But thousands of 
homes in Vermont are happier today for 
what Ernest W. Grsson did for them. 
Long after the marble busts of the great 
and near-great have crumbled to dust, 
the effect of the good which he so humbly 
performed will live on. No greater or 
more lasting monument can stand to any 
man. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AUSTIN]. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


ERNEST LUNDEEN 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
submit the resolution, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 102) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. ERNEST 
LUNDEEN, late a Senator from the State of 
Minnesota. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his asso- 
ciates to pay tribute to his high character and 
distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to his memory the Senate at the conclusion 
of these exercises shall stand adjourned. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, 
Ernest LUNDEEN, of Minnesota, was born 
at Beresford, S. Dak., on August 4, 1878. 
He was married to Norma Matheson 
Ward, of San Francisco. They had two 
children, Ernest Ward and Joan Jessie. 
Senator LUNDEEN was a lawyer and was 
a member of the Minnesota House of 
Representatives for two terms, from 1910 
to 1914. He was a Member of the Sixty- 
fifth (war) Congress, 1917-19, and voted 
against the United States entering the 
World War and against conscription for 
foreign service. He served as a private in 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment, Minne- 
sota Volunteers, during the Spanish- 
American War. He was a member of 
the United Spanish War Veterans, and 
was an honor member of the Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars. He was a Mason, a Meth- 
odist, and was first vice president of the 
Civil War Veterans Association. He de- 
livered the Memorial Day oration at the 
National Cemetery, Arlington, Va., in 
1919, upon the invitation of the National 
Grand Army of the Republic. He was 
elected Congressman at Large to the 
Seventy-third Congress; he was reelected 
to the Seventy-fourth Congress from the 
Third District of Minnesota. Finally, he 
filed for reelection to Congress in the 
Third Congressional District primary in 
1936, but upon the death of Governor 
Olson he became a candidate for the 
United States Senate and was elected on 
November 3, 1936, by an overwhelming 
majority. 

He was a member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and the Com- 
mittee on Printing of the United States 
Senate. 

Senator LUNDEEN died on August 31, 
1940, in an airplane accident in northern 
Virginia. There was found in his pocket 
a poem that his family tells me he always 
carried with him, a poem by Ralph 
Chaplin: 

Mourn not the dead 

That in the cool earth lie— 

Dust unto dust— 

The calm, sweet earth 

That mothers all who die, 

As all men must; 

But rather mourn 

The apathetic throng— 

The cowed and meek— 

Who see the world’s 

Great anguish and its wrong 

And dare not speak! 
Ralph Chaplin. 


Mr. President, among the many good 
things that may be said of Senator Lun- 
DEEN one is that he dared to speak. He 
was a brave man and a devoted patriot. 
The records of the American Congress, 
the records of the legislative assembly of 
Minnesota bear eloquent testimony to 
his courage to speak for what he con- 
sidered the truth and for the welfare of 
his country. On April 5, 1917, a debate 
in the House of Representatives, of which 
he was at that time a Member, was con- 
ducted on the question of the adoption 
of a so-called war resolution. I recall 
that day to mind because on that day 
the late Senator from Minnesota as a 
Member of that House, made an address 
which I think has stood the test of time 
and will stand the test of history. I con- 
sider that the address he made on that 
day, that of the Democratic leader of 
the House at that time, Representative 
Kitchen, of North Carolina, and the elo- 
quent addresses made in the Senate by 
Senator Stone, of Missouri, and Senator 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, on that reso- 
lution have all stood the test of time and 
will stand the test of time to come in 
American history. 

Senator LunpEeen while in the Senate 
of the United States and also while a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
devoted his efforts, his energy, and his 
eloquence in behalf of the lowly and the 
poor, for those who had served their 
country on the field of battle, the Amer- 
ican veterans, and particularly to keep 
the United States Government from be- 
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coming entangled in the politics and 
wars of foreign countries. 

Upon this occasion time could be taken 
to show by the records of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives, 
and as well as by the records of the 
Spanish-American War veterans, that 
during his entire life the deceased Sen- 
ator from Minnesota labored faithfully 
and well in behalf of the plain people 
and for the welfare of the Nation and its 
defenders. I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to dwell upon those activities 
of the deceased Senator, because they are 
of record. However, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed as a part of my 
remarks the eloquent eulogy of Senator 
LUNDEEN delivered on the day of his 
burial by Dr. George Mecklenburg, of 
Minneapolis, who in his sermon covered 
the life, character, and achievements of 
Senator LuNDEEN more eloquently than 
I can do upon this occasion. I also ask 
to have printed in the Recorp a brief 
obituary and the program of funeral 
services on the day of the burial of the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


SERMON ADDRESS BY REV. GEORGE MECKLENBURG, 
OF WESLEY METHODIST CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS 


Text: “But Gamaliel who was highly re- 
spected by all the people stood up and 
said.”’—Acts vi: 34, 


Gamaliel was a member of the Sanhedrin, 
the legislative body at Jerusalem. He stood 
out in the first century as a teacher of liberal 
thought and wide wisdom and prudence. He 
worked for laws for the poor gentiles so that 
they should have the same rights as the poor 
Jews in gathering the gleanings after the har- 
vest. He rose above racial prejudice. He 
was humane. He advocated laws to protect 
wives against unprincipled husbands and 
widows against unscrupulous children. 

In crucial moments, when it was not pop- 
ular, Gamaliel stocd up and spoke out. How 
like Senator Ernest LUNDEEN. It seems that 
God always raises up great leaders, in every 
crisis, who are brave enough and strong 
enough to stand out against the forces of 
wrong. Today, again we are in one of the 
major crises of history. Therefore, the loss 
of Senator LuNDEEN, just at this moment, 
seems irreparable, and we can only pray that 
God again will raise up more strong and 
fearless leaders in Congress for days like 
these. 

As we scan history we take courage. We 
note how God has always raised up great 
leaders who had the courage of their convic- 
tions and did that which they believed was 
right. Amos was such a prophet. He stood 
up and spoke the truth even at the King’s 
banquet. Jeremiah dared to stand alone with 
God. Savanarola cried out against evil in 
Italy. John Huss never compromised with 
autocracy. Martin Luther at the Diet of 
Worms stood up for spiritual freedom. John 
Knox criticized Mary, Queen of Scots, to her 
very face. Voltaire stood up for truth and 
justice and tolerance. Wesley advocated a 
free evangelical Christianity. Roger Williams 
stood for religious liberty in our country. 
John Brown, Wilberforce, and Lincoln fought 
for the freedom of the slaves. 

That is the way social and moral progress 
has always been made. Let us thank God and 
take courage in the fact that we do have 
people who dare to stand up and save the 
day for righteousness, If the time ever comes 
that our prophets are under the thumb of 
some social system or some totalitarian party, 
then pity civilization. To muzzle healthy 
protest is to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs of progress, 
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Senator Ernest LUNDEEN stood up again 
and again in Congress and protested against 
the evils of our day. He will always be re- 
membered by his friends as well as by his 
enemies as a man who believed tremendously, 
who worked sincerely for that which he be- 
lieved. It mattered not what the popular 
clamor of the moment might be. He was not 
an ordinary politician. We might call him a 
statesman. It would, perhaps, be more true 
to call him a prophet—a secular prophet of 
our times. 

His stand on the World War is the best 
example of that. In April 1917, in the House 
of Representatives, he voted no“ to the act 
of war that plunged our country into the 
European chaos for which we were totally 
unprepared. Before he voted, though he 
knew it was hopeless, he cried out like a 
prophet in the wilderness against it. He said: 
“We cannot hope to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine and at the same time interfere in 
the affairs of other continents. I stand with 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson on 
a policy of absolute neutrality. I place Amer- 
ica first. I have but one allegiance, and that 
is to my native land. I have but one country, 
and that is the United States. Let America 
show love, not hatred, to the battle-torn peo- 
ple of Europe. Let us show compassion, not 
revenge. Let us play the part of the Good 
Samaritan. The spirit of Christianity, peace, 
and sanity must be preserved here in the 
United States. On Good Friday, about to 
break, you are p to add to the 
agony of a world already crucified by war.” 
Many people who severely criticized him at 
the time feel he has been vindicated in this 
stand. He was not carried off by the hysteria 
of war. 

Senator LuNDEEN was a great friend, and 
he had hosts of friends. The thousands of 
letters, telegrams, and floral tributes that 
have arrived in Minneapolis the last 2 days 
from every State in the Union tell the story 
of the regard in which he was held by mil- 
lions. Messages have been received from the 
President of the United States, down to a 
colored bootblack in Minneapolis. His politi- 
cal opponents are as generous in tribute as 
his coworkers. 

The sorrow of the State of Minnesota and 
the Nation is deep and genuine. The masses 
have lost a friend and an advocate. 

I saw a letter he wrote recently philosophiz- 
ing the duties of a public servant today. I 
have picked a few sentences from this letter, 
and they read as follows: “After all, we are 
only the hired men of the people. Support all 
programs for security in old age. Remember 
the veterans of our wars. Remember the 
youth of America, who are entitled to an edu- 
cation and a permanent job. Remember the 
farmer. Defend the small merchant. Be a 
fighting, liberal progressive. Fight for a gov- 
ernment such as was defined by Abraham 
Lincoln—a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Senator LUNDEEN 
was always the champion of the poor. He 
fought for and really saved the bonus bill for 
our war veterans. He was the constant sup- 
porter of the post-office employees, He al- 
ways worked for better labor laws. 

He was implacably against war, because, 
he said, the poor pay the price of war. He 
believed no foreign war should be declared 
except by a vote of the people. He was not 
a pacifist. He believed in preparedness for 
America, but America only. 

I maintain he was a Gamaliel. He was re- 
spected by the people, even though he stood 
up and spoke up whether it was good politics 
or not. 

Now his work is suddenly cut off, and it 
seems to us that his task has not been com- 
pleted. But is not that true of all life? We 
only start work here. It takes eternity to 
complete life. 

The best thing about today is tomorrow. 
The best thing about time is eternity. Eter- 
nity completes, explains, and fulfills time. We 
certainly can see now that one world at a 
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time is not enough. It takes eternity to put 
vitality into sagging life. 

I fear too many of us have a mechanical, 
barrenly theological, or magic idea of immor- 
tality. If we und immortality as 
Jesus taught it, we would practice it and 
glory in it, Definite, practical, working im- 
mortality becomes ours when we realize that 
life is so unfinished that we need eternity 
to complete it. 

Those who set their faces toward achieving 
great results, exploring great truths, master- 
ing great tasks find life expanding until the 
horizons reach out into eternity itself. 

Immortality to be anything but an intel- 
lectual or academic belief must become an 
experience of today. It is when we live im- 
perishable values, when we are busy with 
eternal principles, that we begin to experi- 
ence everlasting life. It is when life is bent 
on interests that transcend time that faith 
in immortality becomes vital. So it is life 
that determines immortality. That is what 
Jesus meant when He said, “He that knoweth 
God hath immortality.” It is a present and 
eternal possession. 

So the fulfillment of life beyond possibili- 
ties of this temporary and unsettled existence 
is the demand of life itself. God in eternity 
will complete these broken and incomplete 
lives of ours. History itself needs eternity 
for its fulfilment. Immortality is the very 
basic center of life philosophy. It is a living 
challenge to our day—a challenge to every 
form of materialism; a challenge to us to 
live a life of immortality here and now. It 
challenges every movement to treat men as 
less than immortals, It challenges every at- 
tempt to exploit men for profit; all move- 
ments of totalitarians that subject men to 
the government. The only effective basis for 
democracy and freedom must be found in the 
regal nature of man himself. The central 
weakness of our times is our lack of vital 
faith in man as an eternal being. Politics 
without God and immortality always ends in 
tyranny and dictatorships. On the other 
hand, immortals cannot be enslaved. 

The whole Nation is in mourning over the 
25 people who were lost in this major air- 
plane accident of our country. We express 
Sympathy to their dear ones. Mrs. Lundeen 
received yesterday a telegram from one of the 
mourners of this accident. It reads as fol- 
lows: “My deepest sympathy goes out to you. 
I, too, had a sister on the same plane.” 

This tragic death of the Senator is a per- 
sonal sorrow to me as his pastor. Only the 
other day I received a handwritten note 
from him reading: “George, don't get dis- 
couraged. Keep up the fight. The hope of 
the world, after all, is in religion. We'll 
make a good world out of it yet.” 

It is altogether fitting and proper that Sen- 
ator LUNDEEN should be buried in Little Ar- 
lington National Cemetery at Fort Snelling. 
It was the Lundeen bill that created this 
cemetery which will become one of the beauty 
spots of Minnesota in time. There he will 
be laid to rest, but his work goes on. May 
God raise up workmen who will carry on. 
There is no death! The stars go down 

To rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in Heaven’s jeweled crown 

They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 
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OBITUARY 


Ernest LUNDEEN was born at Beresford, 
S. Dak., August 4, 1878. 

His father was the Reverend Charles Lun- 
deen, minister of the Swedish Mission Church, 

After graduating from Carlton College he 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
Law School in 1904. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1906, 

He married Miss Norma Matheson Ward, of 
San Francisco, Calif., in 1919. Mrs. Lundeen 
and two children, Ernest Ward and Joan 
Jessie, survive him. 

Early in life he became interested in civic 
life. He felt he could best serve his country 
in politics. He was elected a member of the 
Minnesota House of Representatves for two 
terms, 1910-14. He became known then as 
an independent thinker and an independent 
voter. 

Then he served as a Member of the Sixty- 
fifth (war) Congress in 1917-19. In this Con- 
gress he voted against war and against con- 
scription for foreign service. 

He served as private in Company B, Twelfth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteers, Spanish- 
American War. 

Senator LunpEEN was a loyal member of 
many organizations: United Spanish War 
Veterans; honor member, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars; the Masonic Lodge, No. 19, Minne- 
apolis; the Wesley Methodist Church, Minne- 
apolis; he was vice president of Civil War 
Veterans’ Association. 

Senator LUNDEEN delivered Memorial Day 
oration at National Cemetery, Arlington, Va., 
in 1919 upon invitation of the National 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

He was elected Congressman at large to 
the Seventy-third Congress. Reelected to 
the Seventy-fourth Congress from the Third 
Congressional District. Upon the death of 
the late Gov. Floyd B. Olson he received the 
unanimous nomination of the Farmer-Labor 
Party for the United States Senate and was 
elected to that office on November 3, 1936. 

In the Senate he served on the following 
committees: Military Affairs Committee, In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, Territories 
and Insular Affairs Committee, Indian Affairs 
Committee, and Printing Committee. 


Ernest LUNDEEN 
Born August 4, 1878—Died August 31, 1940 
State Representative, 1910-14 
United States Congressman, 1917-19, 1933-36 
United States Senator, 1937-40 


United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives represented by United States Sen- 
ator Edwin C. Johnson, United States Sena- 
tor Jamer E. Murray, United States Senator 
Rush D. Holt, United States Senator Henrik 
Shipstead, United States Congressman Au- 
gust H. Andresen, United States Congress- 
man Elmer J. Ryan, United States Con- 
gressman Melvin J. Maas, United States Con- 
gressman, Richard T. Buckler, Sergeant at 
Arms Chesley W. Jurney. 

THE FUNERAL SERVICES FOR ERNEST LUNDEEN, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR, STATE OF MINNE- 
SOTA 

Rotunda of the State capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wednesday, September 4, 1940 

Fine A String Quartet 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


ymn— 
Rock of Ages Wesley Church Quartet 
Scripture and Prayer— 
Dr. George Mecklenberg, 
Pastor, Wesley M. E. Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Solo, More Secure Can No One Be— 
Mr. Rueben E. Holmquist 
Sermon Address Dr. George Mecklenberg 
Hymn, Beautiful Isle of Somewhere— 
Wesley Church Quartet 
Benediction. 
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Masonic services will be conducted under 
the auspices of Minneapolis Lodge, No. 19, 
A. F. and A. M., at the grave side in Fort 
Snelling National Cemetery. 

Military honors by Spanish-American War 
Veterans, 

Honorary pallbearers: Gov. Harold E. Stas- 
sen, Mayor John J. McDonough, Mayor George 
E. Leach, Hon. Guy Alexander, Hon. Hjalmar 
Petersen, Hon. George H. Lommen, Hon. Jo- 
seph Wolf, Herman Aufderheide, Hon. Charlie 
Munn, Hon. Victor Lawson, Hon. Nels A. 
Pederson, Hon. Edward Hagen, Hon. George 
Hagen, Hon. Paul Kvale, Dr. Paul Hartig, 
Judge J. B. Himsl, Judge George F. Sullivan, 
Judge Harry H. Peterson, Judge Vince A. Day, 
Judge John P. Devaney, Judge Mark Nolan, 
R. D. Cramer, J. B. Boscoe, A. F. Whitney, 
Hon. William Mahoney, A. Lockhart, Jack 
Lyons, M. E. Jerdee, Andrew Hawkins, Col. 
Walter E. Downey, William T. Boyce, Hugo 
Koch, Robert J. Johnstone, Tom Davis, Wil- 
liam de Parcq, E. A. Rerat, Frank Osterlind, 
Hon. Elmer Benson, Hon. Dewey Johnson, 
Jacob Kunz, Frank Forestal, Otto Bremer, 
Walter Heynacher, Neil Messick, J. Fred John- 
son, Dr. O. W. Schlopp, Hon. I. G. Scott, 
Edward Chalgren, John W. Graff, Julius 
Reiter, Otto Baudler, Charles Swenson, 
Charles Lundquist, C. L. Holt, George Lawson, 
Robert Olson, Gottfried Lindstein, William 
Mee, Lewis E. Lohmann, H. O. Peterson, Paul 
Rasmussen, Hon. Henry Arens, Philip de 
More, John Simcoe, and Hon. 8. A. Stockwell, 

Active pallbearers (Spanish-American War 
veterans): William R. Ambrose, Otto A. Zim- 
mermann, Wirth H. Kelley, Ole Sandsted, Guy 
Thompson, and John W. Milligan. 


Mr, BALL. Mr. President, my col- 
league the able senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Snipsteap] has spoken 
much more adequately than I could of 
the long and distinguished legislative 
career of the late Senator Ernest Lun- 
DEEN. 

I should like to speak for just a mo- 
ment of some of those warm, human 
attributes of the late Senator which im- 
pressed me. I did not know him inti- 
mately and my contact with him was 
entirely as a newspaper man observing 
and reporting political activities from the 
side lines. 

I remember the first time I ever saw 
him in action. It was in a primary cam- 
paign in 1928 when he was running for 
the Senatorial nomination of his party, 
and I was sent out to cover a summer 
picnic at which he spoke. When his 
turn to speak arrived, he climbed on 
the truck which served as platform with 
the agility of a boy. My cub reporter’s 
boredom at one more speech soon van- 
ished and so did that of the audience as 
ERNIE LUNDEEN, with that artistry which 
was his, picked up their interest and held 
fast their attention as he developed his 
theme, Though I have forgotten what 
the issues were in that campaign, that 
speech of the late Senator still stands 
out in my memory as one of the most 
engaging, most human political talks I 
have ever heard. 

To an exceptional degree, Senator 
LunveEEn possessed the ability to enliven 
his arguments on weighty issues with apt 
and very human necdotes and to drive 
home his points with simple, homely il- 
lustrations which carried their full mean- 
ing to every listener. 

He won the nomination, though not the 
election, in 1928, but he tried again in 
1930 and I recall how in that campaign 
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he covered our entire State in his old 
automobile, driving into one small town 
after another, stopping at the main in- 
tersections, setting up his own loud 
speaker and making his speech after 
playing a couple of phonograph records 
to collect a crowd. Then when he had 
finished, he would take up a collection 
from the audience, and the nickels and 
dimes contributed paid his campaign ex- 
penses. It was that sort of human, sim- 
ple campaigning, carried on by ERNIE 
Loxp Ez in Minnesota in one election 
after another, that won for him the host 
of friends who were so shocked and sad- 
dened at his sudden death last August 
31. And it was typical of their feeling 
for him that he was always ERNIE LUN- 
DEEN to his home State, never the Honor- 
able Ernest LUNDEEN. 

While the late Senator was not of my 
party and our views on many issues dif- 
fered fundamentally, yet there were 
many things about him that his political 
foes admired as much as did his friends. 

One was his unquestioned courage. 
He never hesitated to espouse a cause 
he believed just, regardless of how unpop- 
ular that cause might be at the moment. 
His dogged determination was a byword 
in the State. Senator LunpEen just 
never quit. I think he was defeated in 
running for public office about as many 
times as he was elected, and yet he kept 
on running and eventually won. 

But perhaps the quality in Senator 
LunbEEN that appealed most to me, as it 
would to most newspaper men, was his 
sense of humor. He fought long and 
hard for many causes, but he never lost 
his sense of proportion, never draped 
the Messiah’s cloak from his own should- 
ers. He took his work and the political 
principles which he espoused very seri- 
ously, but he never took himself too seri- 
ously. To himself he was always just 
ERNIE LUNDEEN, a good soldier doing the 
best h could. 

When the odds against him in a cam- 
paign were insurmountable and no one 
knew it better than he, Senator LunpDEEN 
could crack jokes about his chances and 
then go on to put up the best fight that 
was in him. 

It was these very human, lovable qual- 
ities in Ernest LuNDEEN that made him 
friends wherever he went and caused 
the people of Minnesota, of all parties, 
to mourn his untimely death. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD]. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


KEY PITTMAN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution, which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution—Senate Resolution 
103—was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Key 
PITTMAN, late a Senator from the State of 
Nevada and President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 
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Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his asso- 
ciates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand 
adjourned, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
battle-born State has given much to 
the Nation. Its treasure, taken from its 
hills, contributed to the national wealth 
at a time when most needed. It has, 
besides, given the golden treasure of hu- 
man ability, depicted by men who have 
represented Nevada in this Chamber, and 
it has exemplified the true spirit of the 
great West in the courage, foresight, and 
statesmanship of its great Senators who 
have passed on. But in no instance has 
it contributed more of human integrity, 
honesty, foresight, and ability than it did 
in the record and life of Key Pirrman, a 
Senator from Nevada, commencing his 
illustrious career here in this Chamber 
in 1913 and continuing until his death 
in November 1940. 

It was my privilege to know Key PITT- 
MAN with as much intimacy as he usually 
permitted to his fellow men. It was my 
privilege to be a fellow pioneer with him 
in one of the great gold and silver rushes 
of western America, when he first took up 
his residence in the State which he after- 
ward represented so well in the Senate of 
the United States. 


Together, as residents of Tonopah, 
Nev., we saw the tide of humanity ebb 
and flow into the mining regions, where 
gold lured men and women from the ends 
of the earth. He brought with him into 
his then adopted State the experience 
and toughening that come to men who 
brave the far-flung reaches of the frozen 
north. Key Prrrman had tried his luck 
and courted fortune within the Arctic 
Circle. He mushed a dog team into 
Nome, there to mingle with men where 
cruel nature cast the weak aside and only 
the strong could endure and abide. 

He was born in Mississippi. He re- 
ceived his law degree at George Wash- 
ington University. He ventured into the 
practice of the law in the Northwest. He 
became one of the famous committee 
that formed the consent government of 
the boom town of Nome, Alaska. It was 
Key Pitrman who was a member of the 
consent committee which brought law 
and order to that region of the frozen 
north. He was possessed of a venture- 
some spirit, and, after having remained in 
Alaska for some years, he left that region 
to go into the newly discovered mining 
camps of southern Nevada. He was alone 
when he went into Alaska. He left there 
after having chosen his life’s companion, 
Mimosa Gates, and it was she who was 
destined to be honored by his brilliant 
companionship during all the years of his 
great service in the Senate of the United 
States. It is she who mourns him most 
today, notwithstanding the great sorrow 
that we all bear by reason of his depar- 
ture from our midst. 
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Few men there are who ever learned 
of the rich, scintillating, innermost being 
of Key PITTMAN; but those who gained a 
glimpse of his real being were bound to 
him by hoops of steel, rejoicing in their 
acquaintance with him. 

He was born in September 1872 in a 
fine old southern home, where the spirit 
of the true chivalrous South became a 
part of his very being. Notwithstanding 
the refinement that was a part of his na- 
ture, and notwithstanding his retiring 
disposition, he knew the language and 
the life of the lowly and the humble as 
well as of the exalted. He entered the 
miner’s cabin with the same grace that 
was his in entering the mansion of the 
great. 

He went into places of great power 
when in 1933, as a representative of his 
country, he went to Great Britain to a 
world monetary and economic confer- 
ence. 

He was comparatively only slightly ac- 
quainted in Nevada when he was first 
elected to the Senate, his majority on 
that occasion being less than 100 votes. 
He was elected and reelected, and met 
his last great success at the polls of his 
State when he was reelected in November 
1940, although at that moment he was on 
the couch whence he never arose; and, 
indeed, so serious was his illness that he 
may never have known the fact that the 
people of his State had chosen him to 
succeed himself for the fifth time, and 
that time by the largest majority he had 
ever received. 

The respect that was his among the 
people of his State was equally his to 
enjoy among his companions of the Sen- 
ate on either side of the aisle. 

He was recognized as an authority on 
matters ‘pertaining to the West. The 
cause of silver was his abiding thought. 
His name, during the latter years of his 
life, was synonymous with monetary 
silver, 

As chairman of a special committee 
having to do with the study of the cause 
of silver, he was an incessant worker. 
He saw his efforts crowned with success 
when in 1934 his Silver Purchase Act 
passed through this body and through 
the House and received the signature of 
the President. 

Early in his senatorial career he be- 
came a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. His 
successive terms in this body gave him 
seniority in that committee; and when 
the present administration came into 
power on the 4th of March 1933, he was 
chosen chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to serve through some 
of the most important sessions ever held 
by that great and powerful group of the 
Senate. 

Key PITTMAN was an unswerving party 
man. As chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, he carried the banner 
of the administration regardless of his 
own convictions. This was his policy in 
all things political. He stcod high in 
the councils of his party at all times from 
the occasion when he first entered the 
Senate of the United States until the 
day of his passing. He was elected sec- 
retary of the Senate’s Democratic Cau- 
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cus, and served in that capacity from 
1913 to 1917. The Democratic confer- 
ence of this body nominated him for 
President pro tempore of the Senate for 
the Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, Sixty- 
eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, and 
Seventy-second Congresses; and finally, 
when his party came into power again 
in 1933 he was unanimously elected in 
this body to be President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 

Thus, Key Prrrman, by this own ef- 
forts, and representing a State of only 
110,000 population, became President 
pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States and chairman of the powerful 
Committee on Foreign Relations at one 
and the same time, which high positions 
he occupied at the day of his death. He 
not only bore those honors with humil- 
ity, but he bore them with profound abil- 
ity, and he reflected the honor which he 
had won upon the State he represented 
and upon its people. 

The National Democratic Party hon- 
ored him as few have been honored. He 
was elected chairman of the platform and 
resolutions committee at the Democratic 
National Convention in 1928, and he was 
elected by that convention to notify Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith, of New York, of his 
nomination as a candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party for President of the United 
States. 

In all things he undertook in his official 
life he gave unstintingly of his time and 
of his ability. He thought less of himself 
than he did of the cause or the country 
which he represented. His likes and dis- 
likes for men and plans and policies were 
keenly marked and vividly evidenced, 
That trait of character which some men 
took for abruptness in his manner was 
in reality a reserve or reservation on his 
part. He was not quick to form conclu- 
sions, but was usually very tenacious 
when he had arrived at a conclusion. 

He was fond of nature, and he loved 
life. Early in his career in this body he 
formed and continued to be a member 
of the Wildlife Committee. He made val- 
uable contributions in the way of legisla- 
tion for the preservation and protection 
of the Nation’s resources in wildlife. His 
only mode of diversion from the duties of 
official life was in the field with his fel- 
lows, on the hunt, or on the brook. Those 
who joined him of an evening at the 
huntsmen’s fire in valley or on mountain- 
side were richly rewarded by coming in 
contact with his knowledge of the ways of 
nature in the rough. 

And so, this man whose boyhood knew 
the fragrance of the sweet magnolia and 
whose early manhood found him braving 
the dangers of the frozen north, and 
whose mature life was spent representing 
a soverign State in the Senate of the 
United States and at the councils where 
power and affluence were present, this 
man, called Senator by some, called 
Key by thousands, this man beloved in 
this Chamber and respected everywhere, 
rounded out a great career, the last 
worldly reward of which was the over- 
whelming call of his State to represent 
it again in the Senate of the United 
States. This man possessed of power, yet 
wielding it not; this man possessed of 
courage, yet showing only kindness—Kry 
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Prrrman, soldier of fortune, Senator, 
statesman, returned to the State he so 
much loved to close his life. His history 
and memory will abide on the hillsides, 
in the valleys, on the deserts, and plains 
of the “battle born” State. His name 
will never be uttered save with a mark of 
nici and an emphasis of sincere grati- 
de. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, as I 
stand here today on the floor of the 
United States Senate, with the vision 
before me of the man whom I had the 
honor to succeed, my mind goes back to 
the first time I ever saw Nevada’s be- 
loved Key PITTMAN. Senator PITTMAN 
had traveled across the State on this 
occasion to speak in a little frontier town 
in Nevada. It was my home town, St. 
Thomas, a small community now gone 
forever in the advance of progress, the 
advance of a great enterprise made pos- 
sible largely through this man’s efforts. 
The waters of the lake created by the 
building of Boulder Dam now cover this 
historic city where Key PITTMAN came 
that night so many years ago. 

I remember how the people gathered 
from miles around to greet him. The 
old and young, the farmers and the 
miners, everyone who could walk or ride 
a horse was there for his appearance. 

The crowd was thrilled by his address 
that evening. The force of his person- 
ality, the strength of his words, and the 
wisdom behind them, made a profound 
impression on me, an impression which 
has remained with me throughout the 
years. The memory of the greatness of 
Key PITTMAN, which I first saw displayed 
N night, will continue with me all my 

e. 

The blood of the pioneers of America 
flowed through the veins of KEY Prrr- 
man. Cradled in the home of democracy, 
he spent his early youth in the South, 
the section from whence came Jefferson 
and Jackson, the founders of the princi- 
ples which are the ideals and concepts of 
the Democratic Party. Here was incul- 
cated in his heart the democratic spirit, 
which never wavered throughout his life- 
time. He carried this spirit on across the 
country as he searched for new frontiers. 
He first settled in Seattle, Wash., where, 
at the age of 20, he began the practice of 
law, following in the footsteps of his 
father. 

Imbued with the restlessness which 
has marked our truly great pioneers, he 
moved northward into Alaska. Here 
Providence smiled on him, and, as in a 
storybook romance, he met and married 
Mimosa Gates. She contributed more to 
his success than did any other influence. 
For 40 years she was his confidante and 
companion along the path of his great 
career. Although his quest for gold was 
unsuccessful, he found that which is 
more precious than gold, the love of an 
understanding and devoted wife. 

It was in Alaska that there came into 
being his passion for mining and for the 
metals of the earth. He returned to the 
States and settled in the mining districts 
of Nevada, where he developed his vital 
interest in gold and silver, which led to 
his career as one of the most famous 
metal experts in world history, In his 
early days, as he practiced law in Tona- 
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pah, he began his fight for the miners 
and their industry, which he carried on 
to the United States Senate, and cham- 
pioned until the day of his death. Just 
as the metals industry will never forget 
his efforts in their behalf, so the rugged 
prospectors who are the heart of this 
industry, will never forget that he was 
their spokesman and their champion. A 
few days ago I visited Senator PrrTMan’s 
home town. I found many of his old- 
time friends, their hands scarred with 
years of toil, who spoke affectionately of 
their “friend, KEY.” One of them put 
into words to me the feeling that is so 
much a part of them all. He said: 

I voted for him the first time he ever ran, 
and for 30 years I've been voting the same 
way. 


The spirit of a pioneering wanderlust 
that marked Prrrman’s life carried him 
on to conquer new fields. Not until he 
became a Member of this great body did 
he find himself. Here he found his life 
work, a work worthy of his genius. From 
the time he became a Member of the 
United States Senate, his creed was to 
fight for a cause, the cause of humanity, 
and in this battle, he fought with all the 
great talents at his command. It seems 
as though he brought Nevada back here 
in his heart. He drew strength from the 
hills, loyalty from his companions of the 
Western frontier, and vision from the 
vast expanse of valleys lying in the 
mountains of the West. 

There is no need to speak further of 
his accomplishments in the Senate. His 
contributions at the Senate helm of our 
foreign relations and as a presiding offi- 
cer here, as well as his many other 
achievements, are indelibly inscribed in 
the annals of this body, and are a last- 
ing monument to his life and works. 

As we look upon the career of KEY 
Pittman, we cannot help but feel that 
throughout his whole being there ran not 
a single thread of fear. In the present 
world crisis, we know that he would 
stand firm in the conviction that de- 
mocracy will prevail and will continue to 
exist long after the dictators have been 
swept from the earth. 

If Prrrman had a hatred in his heart, 
it was for dictatorship and all the evils 
which it has heaped upon a free people. 

PITTMAN loved freedom. He was a de- 
scendant of Francis Scott Key, who 
penned the words of our national an- 
them. It is men such as he who have 
lived these words which ring in the heart 
of America: 

The Star-Spangled Banner, oh long may it 
wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave! 


He lived these words and he died for 
these words. It was the 30 years of un- 
stinting, loyal, and courageous service 
which he gave to his country that re- 
sulted in his death. It is written, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.” Prrrman’s friend was his 
country. 

The names of his colleagues who rep- 
resented this body and traveled to his 
last resting place to do him honor will be 
forever written in the history of the 
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great State of Nevada. As the one who 
has the great privilege of succeeding him, 
I can only borrow the words of the great 
American jurist and statesman, WaLTER 
F. Georce, who delivered the eulogy for 
the late Senator, and speaking in behalf 
of the people of Nevada I say, “Key PITT- 
MAN was our friend and we loved him.” 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, one of 
Mississippi's greatest contributions to the 
ages has been the galaxy of fine sons and 
daughters who have migrated to other 
commonwealths to bless and enrich a 
Nation. At one time, about 3 decades 
ago, seven native-born Mississippians 
were serving together in the United 
States Senate. 

High on the honor roll of men who have 
gone forth from my State to bring dis- 
tinction to other regions is the name of 
our late revered colleague Key PITTMAN, 
the pride of Nevada—Kery PITTMAN who, 
for 28 continuous and fruitful years, rep- 
resented the great State of Nevada in 
the United States Senate, and who was 
for the last 8 years president pro tem- 
pore of this august body and chairman 
of the important Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

On this solemn memorial occasion, the 
urgent and sacred voice of inspiration 
bids me speak for my State and for my- 
self, a sincere tribute to the memory of 
this illustrious native Mississippian. 

Key PITTMAN was born in the year of 
our Lord 1872, in historic Vicksburg, close 
by the mighty Father of Waters. Born 
among such historic scenes and colorful 
asSociations, and to whose cradle a 
splendid heritage of birth brought the 
gift of sterling character and intellect, 
he emerged into the world to walk hand 
in hand with a destiny that led to various 
points of the compass. He was predes- 
tined, it would seem, to great adventure 
and achievement in far places. 

The picturesque environs of the Father 
of Waters fired the young man’s imagina- 
tion at a time when the spirits of many 
men were inspired by the challenge of 
adventure and new enterprise. With an 
enviable native ability, embellished by a 
thorough education, he embarked upon a 
career such as falls to the lot of very few. 
He seemed to move within a charmed 
circle, as it were. It was as though he 
wore his name itself as a sort of magic 
talisman. It is certain that he had the 
key to the hearts of his fellowmen, the 
key to their minds, the key to open the 
doors of opportunity to service wherever 
he chanced to explore. He drew friends 
and followers to his bosom, as the sun 
draws the morning dew. He had the 
power to fathom the latent possibilities of 
other men of spine and make them think. 

At the tender age of 20 years, with high 
purpose in his heart and a law degree in 
his portfolio, he responded to the lure 
of the new and plastic West. He hung 
out his shingle in Seattle, Wash., but soon 
the pioneering spirit which burned in his 
soul beckoned him onward to more dis- 
tant horizons. He moved on out to 
wintry Alaska, and on that frontier he 
displayed at once a fine talent for states- 
manship of a constructive order. He was 
one of the committee which formulated 
the “consent” form of government for 
Nome, Alaska; was first prosecuting at- 
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torney there, at a stage of life when the 
careers of most men are scarcely begun. 

Returning to the States in 1902, he set- 
tled in Nevada, in the Golden West that 
so intrigued him. Possessed of an amaz- 
ing faculty for leadership, aided by strong 
courage and rugged honesty, he soon en- 
trenched himself in the public mind of 
his adopted State. The fact that he won 
the first and only public office he ever 
sought at the hands of the people—that 
of United States Senator—bears eloquent 
and convincing testimony to the love and 
confidence reposed in him by the people. 
In 1912, when he had been a resident of 
the State for only a brief decade, he was 
elected to represent the State of Nevada 
in the United States Senate. Over and 
over again he was returned to his post 
with the plaudit of his constituents, “Well 
done, good and faithful public servant. 
We are pleased with your record so re- 
splendent with achievement, so replete 
with accomplishments that have called 
into action so many of your talents.” He 
had just heard that significant plaudit 
once more; had just been reelected for 
another term, when on that fateful day 
last autumn, while the earth was wrapped 
in its flaming autumn glory, the Creator 
saw fit to end forever the earthly labors 
of our beloved colleague, 

When the sad intelligence of his pass- 
ing was flashed to us on that melancholy 
day of November last we received the 
somber tiding with stunned, bewildered 
minds. It was difficult for us to believe 
that our distinguished leader had de- 
parted on that great adventure from 
which no traveler returneth. He had al- 
most reached the Biblical threescore 
years and ten, yet we were shocked to 
know that he had been snatched from us 
when his hopes and aims were still so 
warm and vital, actuated as he was by an 
unfailing energy and zeal that had ever 
kept alive in his breast the spark of patri- 
otic fire and fidelity to duty. His loss 
pressed close upon our hearts and minds. 
His death cast a pall over the Nation as 
well. Indeed, it cast a long shadow across 
the seas to other nations, for his name 
was known to peoples of other lands. His 
extensive information and broad per- 
spective gave him distinguished rank in 
any place or any country. It was KEY 
PirtTman whom President Roosevelt sent 
as a delegate to the historic Monetary and 
Economic Conference in London in 1933. 

As chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations he stood before the world 
as a foremost representative of true 
American thought, among the boldest and 
clearest exponents of democracy. His 
rare gifts of tact and tolerance were rec- 
ognized far and wide in a turbulent world 
threatened with ruin and desolation. 

If the duration of a man’s existence is 
to be measured by deeds, then KEY PITT- 
MAN lived well beyond the allotted three 
score years and ten. Had he lived beyond 
the proverbial span, even as men measure 
time by the calendar, still we should have 
said that his going was untimely. But we 
bow to the will of the Infinite One who 
doeth all things well. In obeisance to the 
Higher Will we lay aside our robes of 
mourning, but we shall always miss the 
guidance and friendship of our departed 
colleague. 
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We shall meet, but we shall miss him, 
There will be one vacant chair. 


Mr. President, words would fail me, I 
am sure, if I should attempt to delineate 
in detail the fabric of his remarkable 
character. Nor do I think he would wish 
us to adorn his memory with effusive 
valedictories, for he shunned ostentation 
of speech and manner. He never made 
any effort to court the spotlight or vaunt 
his deeds. He was ruggedly earnest and 
forthright in all he said and did. The 
brilliance of his record shone in every 
path he trod; yet he went his way with 
modest unobtrusiveness. His attitude 
Was 


Unblemished let me live or die unknown, 
Oh, grant me an honest fame or grant me 
none. 


I have the feeling, too, that if he could 
have spoken to us as the twilight shadows 
gathered around him he would have said, 
with the immortal Tennyson: 


Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me. 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


We are loath to speak of Key PITTMAN 
as dead. Except in the sense of ashes to 
ashes and dust to dust, such men do not 
die. For a man who goes before the bar 
of the Most Worthy Judge Eternal with 
his obligations so well fulfilled, what we 
call death is mere transition, a transmu- 
tation from mortality into immortality. 


Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 


Good and lasting deeds live on to give 
immortal youth to mortal man. His star 
goes down only to rise and shine again 
in some other sphere. 

When historians shall have written his 
imperishable biography, well may they 
say of Key Prrrman that every place 
where he has lingered bears the stamp of 
his forceful personality; his influence 
deeply etched into the places where he 
has served. Well may they trace the 
paths of his entire life and find his foot- 
prints on the sand of time. He built life 
well before the contemporary world and 
before oncoming generations, The fruits 
of his life work will be associated with 
many pages of illuminating public record. 

We are mindful that in the lives of all 
men much of their career, like their 
mortal remains, becomes as dust. But 
there is so much to be remembered of 
Key PITTMAN. Time alone can mature 
many of the fine things he has wrought 
or bring into full flower many a monu- 
mental measure he has sponsored or 
helped to sponsor through long, laborious 
years of consecrated service to his 
country. 


The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 
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No one can say of Key Prrrman that 
he was not always wholly and altogether 
just, sincere, and true. No prejudice or 
dogma dimmed the luster of his reason- 
ing. He fervently and valiantly carried 
the torch for the party of his political 
faith—the Democratic Party—but he 
always looked at men and measures with 
clear, discerning eyes unclouded by par- 
tisanship or extremity. He sought to as- 
suage party differences with his calm 
manner and impartiality. His virile 
countenance, homespun honesty, sim- 
plicity, and tolerance characterized him 
as a living symbol of democracy, tran- 
scending all party lines. 

He accepted disappointments with 
complacency, but not with compromise. 
When hopes or aims were thwarted, he 
girded himself to gather up the ashes of 
his shattered dreams and build again. 

He made no truce with injustice or 
oppression. A bulwark of political and 
social justice, he labored for the advance- 
ment of all the people. By nature, by 
impulse, political sympathies, and fixed 
habit of mind, he was a true friend of the 
people—a humanitarian of purest ray. 
He believed in the people, as they be- 
lieved in him. In his great heart he nur- 
tured a poetic faith iis the eternal right- 
ness of a people’s democracy. His creed, 
I think, is well expressed in the words of 
another, who said, long years ago: 

Little by little the world grows strong, 

Fighting the battle of right and wrong; 

Little by little the wrong gives way, 

Little by little the right has sway; 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


His body has its fit resting place in the 
West he loved so well, but the spirit of 
Key PITTMAN rests over a nation; it hov- 
ers over the Senate Chamber. 

The good wife who mourns for her de- 
voted husband, and all who knew and 
lived him best will find comfort in the 
knowledge that the world has been vastly 
enriched because he lived and worked 
and served. 

His soul has joined that ever-length- 
ening caravan of colleagues who have 
crossed the Great Divide; joined now by 
another great statesman whom we ten- 
derly laid to rest just a few days ago, 
under the canopy of the vaulted Texas 
skies—the venerable Morris SHEPPARD, 
the dean of Congress. 

I am profoundly grateful for the in- 
spiration, honor, and privilege of having 
served side by side with such men as 
Key PITTMAN and Morris SHEPPARD and 
others whose lives we commemorate. 
Deep in the caverns of my memory I 
shall preserve a hallowed remembrance 
of those most excellent patriots and 
gentlemen; and I cherish the fervent 
hope that 
When crystal streams through endless years 

Flow over golden sands 
And where all hearts are young again, 

T'll clasp my colleagues’ hands. 


May God rest their souls in everlast- 
ing peace and joy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brown in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN]. 
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The resolution was unanimously 


agreed to 
MORRIS SHEPPARD 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The resolution, Senate Resolution 104, 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Morris 
SHEPPARD, late a Senator from the State of 
Texas. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his asso- 
ciates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand 
adjourned. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
the 9th of the present month Senator 
Morris SHEPPARD, weakened by exhaus- 
tion and wearied by overwork, fell at his 
post. The unusual demands upon his 
vitality made by representation of a pop- 
ulous and large State and the crushing 
burden of his duties as chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs during the 
present emergency were more than his 
endurance could sustain. 

Senator SHEPPARD will be widely and 
deeply mourned and missed in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. A man of un- 
impeachable character and purity in both 
public and private life, he possessed a 
gentleness and an urbanity of manner 
by which he reached, without any exer- 
tion, a place in the affections and in the 
admiration of all with whom he came 
in contact. Here in this Chamber he was 
beloved on both sides of the aisle, be- 
loved and esteemed by reason of the fine, 
manly qualities which distinguished his 
service and his private life. His vacant 
seat will be simply a symbol of what his 
outstanding services in this Chamber 
meant to the great constituency which 
he represented and to his colleagues in 
this Chamber; and today, Mr. President, 
the people of the great Commonwealth of 
Texas, Senators, and Members of the 
House, members of the judiciary and of 
the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, all those throughout the United 
States who have come to form a personal 
acquaintance with Morris SHEPPARD, are 
grieved and saddened by his death. 

Morris SHEPPARD was born in Morris 
County, Tex., in 1875. In the public 
schools, as well as in the university, he 
was distinguished by scholarship and by 
rare oratorical gifts. My first acquaint- 
ance with Senator SHEPPARD was while he 
represented the University of Texas in an 
oratorical contest which was held at an- 
other college, which I attended. I was a 
student at Baylor University, at Waco, 
Tex. The contest was held in the chapel 
of Baylor University. Morris SHEPPARD, 
then a student at the University of Texas, 
was its representative in that contest. 
At that time he was a man of great 
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buoyancy and enthusiasm, a very charm- 
ing, winning personality, and with a flu- 
ency and with an oratorical gift that held 
the listener absolutely to rapt attention. 

In the fall of 1896 I entered the junior 
law class of the University of Texas. 
The future Senator SHEPPARD was a 
member of the senior law class; and from 
that time, when I first became well ac- 
quainted with him, until the hour of his 
death I have enjoyed an intimate and a 
very tender personal relationship and as- 
sociation; and as his colleague here in 
the Senate I have enjoyed 12 years of 
companionable and satisfactory associa- 
tion with him, 

Senator SHEPPARD graduated in the 
academic department of the University 
of Texas in 1895, and in the law depart- 
ment in 1897. He then attended Yale 
Law School, from which he graduated 
with distinction in 1898. Shortly there- 
after he located for the practice of law at 
Pittsburg, in Camp County, Tex.; but 
shortly thereafter, in 1899, he moved to 
Texarkana, which remained his resi- 
dence until the time of his death. 

Senator SHEPPARD’s father, Hon. John 
L. Sheppard, had been distinguished in 
our State as a lawyer and as a district 
judge, and then as a Member of Con- 
gress. In 1902 Judge Sheppard, while a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
vacated his seat by death. Among the 
other candidates for the position was his 
son, Morris SHEPPARD, then just a few 
months past 27 years of age. There was 
a large field of candidates—many sea- 
soned politicians and many men who had 
spent years in public life and who were 
prominent at the bar and in the indus- 
trial and agricultural life of that section 
of Texas. But this boy, who had never 
held a public office and who had never 
been a candidate for public office, easily 
outdistanced them all in the primary 
and, as I now recall, against a field of 
five or six opponents received a majority 
of all the votes cast. He entered the 
House of Representatives in December 
1902 and served in that body for a period 
of 10 years. 

In 1912 in the Democratic primaries to 
select a nominee to succeed Senator 
Joseph W. Bailey in the United States 
Senate, Morris SHEPPARD, then a Mem- 
ber of the House, was a candidate, and 
was nominated in the primary and was 
elected by the legislature. Upon the 
convening of the legislature in January 
1913, he was, in obedience to the nomina- 
tion of his party, in the primary elected 
to the full 6-year term. In the mean- 
time Senator Bailey had resigned, effec- 
tive several months before the expiration 
of his regular term, and another had 
been appointed in his stead; but the 
legislature elected Senator SHepparp for 
the unexpired term as well as for the 
full term, and he took his seat in this 
body in January 1913, where he served 
continuously until the time of his death. 

As is well known, Senator SHEPPARD 
was a member of a number of important 
committees, particularly the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, in which he took a 
great interest because of its jurisdiction 
over the improvement of waterways and 
the deepening of harbors; and his par- 
ticular interest, of course, was by reason 
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of the fact that the people of his State, 
bordering on the Gulf, are deeply inter- 
ested in projects of that character. He 
was also a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, of which he became 
chairman, and where his unremitting 
energies and his undiminished toil, even 
in the face of weariness and sometimes 
illness, were largely responsible for his 
passing away at a relatively youthful 
age. 

Morris SHEPPARD was a man of lofty 
conceptions of public duty, as well as 
splendid conceptions of private duty. He 
was a man of high moral character and 
moral courage. It is to be remembered 
that, through his activities in behalf of 
prohibition and temperance, he became 
the author of the eighteenth amendment. 
Though the sentiment of the Nation later 
changed, it did not change the sentiments 
of Senator SHEPPARD, nor did it in any 
way diminish his continued and loyal 
advocacy and support of the cause to 
which he had given his devotion. He 
was in no wise weakened by the fear of 
political consequences. In the face of 
certain defeat, he made a campaign in 
the State of Texas against the State vot- 
ing to ratify the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, and his course on that oc- 
casion, contrary to what most persons 
would expect, instead of weakening him 
with the influences which were opposed 
to him, caused them to be gripped to him 
in admiration of his courage and for his 
disregard of what, at the moment, might 
have seemed to be fatal political conse- 
quences. 

Senator SHEPPARD was not addicted to 
flamboyant or spectacular action in order 
to gain political strength. He was a man 
of very fine ability, and was well versed 
in the history not alone of his own coun- 
try but the history of the development of 
civilization all over the world. 

Morris SHEPPARD was prominent in 
religious and in fraternal activities. For 
a period of more than 40 years, he was 
the trusted national officer of the Wood- 
men of the World. He was the national 
banker of the Woodmen of the World. 
He was entrusted with the safekeeping 
of the bonds and the other securities 
and assets of that organization, and he 
administered its business affairs for more 
than 40 years. He was prominent in 
church circles and was an earnest and 
sincere Christian. He was also a thirty- 
second-degree Mason of the Scottish Rite. 

In 1909 Morrts SHEPPARD married Miss 
Lucile Sanderson, of Texarkana, Tex., 
and to that union were born three very 
attractive and cultured daughters. Their 
home life was of the most beautiful and 
tender character, and was graced by 
their charm and by an affection that 
existed between all members of the fam- 
ily of unusual strength and beauty. 

I feel that I should remark upon the 
fact that Morris SHEPPARD, in the face of 
an absolute avalanche of correspondence 
and requests and demands by a very large 
constituency, was so devoted to his public 
duty, as he conceived it, that he would 
give the most meticulous and careful at- 
tention and consideration to what some 
might regard as a trivial request by the 
humblest constituent in the State of 
Texas. I have seen him, day after day, 
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make great drafts upon his energy and 
vitality by giving attention to the masses 
of detail and correspondence which came 
over his desk. 


Morris SHEPPARD was a kind and gentle 
man. In all my association with him I 
do not now recall any reproach by him 
as to any other individual which bore 
any evidence of real bitterness or un- 
kindness. He had about him a rare gen- 
tleness that endeared him to all who came 
in contact with him. 

Senators, the body of Senator Morris 
SHEPPARD is enshrouded in the soil of his 
mother State, and his memory is en- 
shrined in the hearts of the people of 
Texas; yea, more, I believe that the rec- 
ollection of his personality, of his char- 
acter, of his lofty conception and per- 
formance of public duty in this Chamber 
will long be remembered by those who 
served with him here. 

Considering his service in the House 
of Representatives and his service in the 
Senate as a continuing service, he had 
been in the Congress at the time of his 
death longer than any other Member now 
living—a little longer than 38 years— 
and while that service was a long one, 
it was not so long as will be the length 
of time his memory and the recollection 
of his service will be cherished by those 
with whom he was associated. 

While his body will turn to dust, and 
while his chair will, of course, be filled 
by another, the spirit, the example, the 
gentleness, the character, and the ability 
of Morris SHEPPARD will still have an in- 
fluence in this Chamber to ennoble those 
with whom he came in contact and to 
give a touch of nobility to the causes 
and the services to which he gave his life. 

Mr. President, as a college friend, as 
an associate while still in private life, 
as a colleague of Morris SHEPPARD in the 
Senate of the United States, I pay this 
inadequate tribute to his worth, to his 
character, to his gentleness, to his ability, 
and to his splendid services rendered 
through the years to his State and to 
our common country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point as a part of my remarks, 
several resolutions, and two poems in 
memoriam of Senator SHEPPARD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


IN MEMORY OF THE HONORABLE MORRIS SHEPPARD 


Mr. Reed of Bowie offered the following 
resolution: 


“H. S. R. No. 202, in memory of Hon. Morais 
SHEPPARD. 

“Whereas Texas and the Nation have suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of Hon. Morris 
SHEPPARD on April 9, 1941, in the Nation's 
Capital; and 

“Whereas Senator SHEPPARD was born May 
28, 1875, at Wheatville, Morris County, Tex., 
and attended the public schools of Texas, 
graduating from the University of Texas aca- 
demic department in 1895 and from the law 
department in 1897, and then from the Yale 
University Law School in 1898; and began the 
practice of law at Pittsburg, Tex., removing to 
Texarkana in 1899, where he continued in his 
chosen profession, during which time he mar- 
ried Miss Lucille Sanderson, of Texarkana, 
and where he made his home until called to 
rest from his earthly labors; and 
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“Whereas he was elected to the National 
House of Representatives to fill out the unex- 
pired term of his father, Hon. John L. Shep- 
pard, and was reelected to the Fifty-eighth 
through the Sixty-second Congresses and was 
nominated for United States Senator from 
Texas at the Democratic primary July 27, 
1912, and was elected by the Legislature of the 
State of Texas January 29, 1913, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Sen- 
ator Joseph W. Bailey; and he was also elected 
at the same time for the full term of United 
States Senator beginning on March 4, 1913, 
and was reelected four times. Senator SHEP- 
PARD was in his thirty-ninth consecutive year 
of service in Congress, dating from October 11, 
1902—a longer service than that of anyone 
living; and 

“Whereas Senator SHEPPARD'S handiwork 
left an enduring page in our national history 
when he became the author of the eighteenth 
amendment, which brought 14 years of na- 
tional prohibition. His sincerity and straight- 
forwardness in the advocacy of national pro- 
hibition and his stern fidelity to conscience 
and conviction enabled him to hold the re- 
spect and the affection of those who most 
sharply disagreed with him upon the principle 
of government involved in the eighteenth 
amendment; and 

“Whereas Senator SHEPPARD was one of the 
leading orators of the country and never hesi- 
tated to lift his voice in support of those 
causes which he thought to be right; and 

“Whereas he was a man of peace and a 
practical idealist, yet his feet were firmly im- 
planted in the bedrock of lasting principles of 
government, and in his service as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
since 1933 Senator SHEPPARD became a casualty 
of our monumental preparedness program 
and an American victim of war aggressors. 
True to his exacting conscience, he kept up 
meticulously with his other work on the Com- 
mittee on Campaign Expenditures and Use 
of Government Funds, and especially as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, in which capacities he contributed much 
to the passage of the Hatch clean politics bill, 
and became known as an outstanding advo- 
cate of waterways; and 

“Whereas Senator SHEPPARD was a man of 
unimpeachable honesty and integrity, ex- 
ceedingly well versed in the science of govern- 
ment and public affairs, both by training and 
experience, courtly and gentlemanly in all of 
his dealings with his fellowman and a friendly 
counselor to all, and has left behind him a 
host of friends and admirers throughout the 
State and Nation to mourn his passing; and 

“Whereas the untimely death of Senator 
SHEPPARD is a sacrifice he made willingly on 
the altar of his country in this time of great 
national emergency and the example of states- 
manship and patriotism set by him is an in- 
spiration to guide those who may follow him 
in paths of devotion to his country and of 
willing and constructive service for its safety 
and preservation; and 

“Whereas Texas has lost a noble son, the 
Democratic Party a faithful apostle, the Fed- 
eral Government a devoted, tolerant, and val- 
uable leader, ‘who never sold the truth to 
serve the hour,’ and the spirit of human free- 
dom and liberty a staunch and unwavering 
defender; and 

“Whereas it is the desire of the members of 
the house of representatives to pay tribute 
to a life of such distinguished and patriotic 
service and to the blessed memory of this most 
eminent son of the Lone Star State— 


Who, like the stars by day 
Is withdrawn from mortal eye 
But not extinct, he holds his sway 
In glory through the sky.’ 


“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Texas, That the passing of this 
great man be acknowledged by directing that 
a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
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journal as an expression of the love, esteem, 
and respect in which this most distinguished 
gentleman, lawyer, orator, scholar, statesman, 
and patriot of Texas was held; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded, under seal of the house of repre- 
sentatives, to Mrs. Sheppard, the devoted and 
admiring companion and helpmate through- 
out the years, and to his three daughters, and 
that when the house of representatives ad- 
journs today that it do so in silent tribute to 
the Honorable Morris SHEPPARD, whose name 
and memory shall abide with us always. 


The resolution was read second time. 

Signed: Leonard, Speaker; Allen, Allison, 
Alsup, Anderson, Avant, Bailey, Baker, Bean, 
Bell, Benton, Blankenship, Boone, Brawner, 
Bray, Bridgers, Brown, Bruhl, Bullock, Bundy, 
Burkett, Burnaman, Carlton, Carrington, 
Cato, Celaya, Chambers, Clark, Cleveland, 
Coker, Mrs. Colson, Connelly, Craig, Crossley, 
Crosthwait, Daniel, Davis, Deen, Dickson of 
Bexar, Dickson of Nolan, Donald, Dove, 
Duckett, Dwyer, Ellis, Eubank, Evans, Favors, 
Ferguson, Miss Files, Fitzgerald, Fuchs, 
Gandy, Garland, Gilmer, Goodman, Halsey, 
Hanna, Hargis, Harris of Dallas, Harris of 
Hill, Hartzog, Heflin, Helpinstill, Henderson, 
Hileman, Hobbs, Howard, Howington, Hoyo, 
Huddleston, Huffman, Hughes, Humphrey, 
Hutchinson, Isaacks, Jones, Kelly, Kennedy, 
Kersey, Kinard, King, Klingeman, Knight, 
Lansberry, Lehman, Leyendecker, Little, Lock, 
Love, Lowry, Lucas, Lyle, McAlister, McDon- 
ald, McGlasson, McLellan, McMurry, Mc- 
Namara, Manford, Manning, Markle, Martin, 
Matthews, Mills, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, 
Morris, Morse, Murray, Nicholson, Pace, 
Parker, Pevehouse, Phillips, Price, Rampy, 
Reed of Dallas, Ridgeway, Rhodes, Roark, 
Roberts, Sallas, Senterfitt, Sharpe, Shell, 
Simpson, Skiles, Smith of Bastrop, Smith of 
Atascosa, Spacek, Spangler, Stanford, Stinson, 
Stubbs, Taylor, Thornton, Turner, Vale, 
Voigt, Walters, Wattner, Weatherford, White, 
Whitesides, and Winfree. 

On the motion cf Mr. Hartzog, the names 
of all the members of the house were added 
to the resolution as signers thereof. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 

On motion of Mr. Reed of Bowie, a picture 
of the Honorable Morris SHEPPARD was or- 
dered printed in the journal, and the front 
page of the journal was dedicated for the 
resolution, 


Resolution on the death of Senator Morris 
SHEPPARD, of Texas, by the city of San 
Antonio 
Morris SHEPPARD, our friend, is dead. 
Historic San Antonio and all its people bow 

their heads and weep. 

Like a soldier who dies a lonely death upon 
any battlefield, he died working, slaving, 
sacrificing for the people of the United States. 

Morrts SHEPPARD was a Christian gentle- 
man. 

He was a patriot. 

Always he served his country and his God. 
In war and peace he did so. Always opti- 
mistic, always cheerful, he served his country 
to the last, to the very last, in these cruel 
times, 

Morris SHEPPARD was a worker. 

He knew no hours, and from early morning 
into the blackness of the night he worked, 
not only for those who loved him but those 
who abused him as well. 

Like many men who have served in Con- 
gress, he worked too hard. Indeed, he worked 
so hard that he died. 

So good-bye, Morris; God rest your soul in 
peace. May the spirit of our great and good 
Senator, Morris SHEPPARD, go marching on. 
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Passed and approved this 10th day of April 
A. D. 1941. 
Maury Mavericx, Mayor, 
Attest: 
[sea] E. L. Fries, City Clerk, 


With a profound sense of loss which they 
have sustained, members of the Lions Club 
of Texarkana offer their highest tribute to 
the memory of Lion Morris SHEPPARD. 

Whereas on the 9th day of April, A. D. 
1941, our friend and fellow Lion, Morris 
SHEPPARD, born on the 28th day of May, 1875, 
at Wheatville, Morris County, Tex., passed 
from this earthly life at Washington, D. C., 
and, 

‘Whereas we are all familiar with the beau- 
tiful and Godly life, as well as the colorful 
and successful career that ended so abruptly 
with the passing of this outstanding person, 
His life has been so eulogized in the past 
few days by Congressmen, statesmen, editors, 
and friends, that it is well known and appre- 
ciated by each and every one of us present 
tonight. 

As a man he was ever in the presence of 
his God, giving unexceptionable adherence 
to his Bible, his church, and the teachings 
received at a mother’s knee. He was com- 
passionate toward weakness, a friend of the 
oppressed, and a worshipper of liberty. On 
every possible occasion he added to the sum 
of human joy. 

As a private citizen he was an unshrink- 
ing patriot, his Government was the objec- 
tive and recipient of his services and un- 
dying loyalty, and he demanded from all in 
ite behalf the fealty he himself so freely 
rendered. 

As a statesman, the words of the Greek 
historian said of Pericles are applicable to 
his career: 

“He did not so much follow as lead the 
people, because he framed not his words to 
please them, like one who is gaining power 
by unworthy means, but was able and dared 
on the strength of his character, even to 
brave their anger by contradicting their will.” 

What more could be said of any states- 
man? 

The tender voice which for so long en- 
thralled the Congress of the United States 
and kindled enthusiasm and hope in the 
hearts of all who heard it is silent. A great 
man, a great citizen, a great statesman is 
tonight sleeping the dreamless sleep but his 
deeds, achievements, and successes are not 
sleeping, they will live forever in our hearts 
and memories and on the pages of history. 

His worthy manner of living, his hope and 
enthusiasm, his undying loyaity to country 
and friend, his righteousness and goodness 
are among the many virtues that cause us to 
point and say with pride, “He was, he is a 
Lion.” Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Lions Club of Texarkana 
that in the death of Morris SHEPPARD this 
organization has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished and beloved members and one 
who will be greatly missed by the members 
herein, and by the citizens of this Nation, 
and; be it further 

Resolved, That the Lions Club of Tex- 
arkana, individually and in its entirety, 
extend to the bereaved family sincere con- 
dolences and deep sympathy, and; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this memoriam and reso- 
lution be placed upon the minutes of this 
meeting and presented to the family of 
Morris SHEPPARD and the executive board of 
the International Association of Lions Clubs 
at Chicago, Ill, 

ROBERT A. VANCE, 
Appointed to prepare and 
present the above resolution. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


RESOLUTION 


From Washington flashes the news of the 
passing of another outstanding national fig- 
ure, in the death of United States Senator 
Morris SHEPPARD, Of Texas, widely known as 
the father of the eighteenth amendment and 
as chairman of the presently most important 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, having 
charge of all measures for national defense. 

Senator SHEPPARD was a veteran in Con- 
gress, haying first entered the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1902 and having served with- 
out interruption in the House and Senate 
until the time of his death. His experience 
and knowledge of national affairs made his 
services invaluable, and his loss will be the 
more keenly felt: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
pay fitting tribute to the memory of a great 
statesman and patriot and an able leader, in 
the affairs of the National Government; and 
that this commemorative resolution be 
spread upon the journal of this house, and a 
properly certified copy thereof be forwarded 
to the family of the deceased and to the Sen- 
ate of the United States in which he served 
at the time of his death. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
a resolution introduced by Hon. J. Howard 
Franch and adopted by the house of rep- 
resentatives the 10th day of April 1941, 

THOMAS J. CALLAHAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
[SEAL] ELMER KILROx, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK, 
REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION. 
Whereas the members of this department 
have learned with profound regret of the 
death of United States Senator Morris SHEP- 
PARD; and 
Whereas with his passing the Regular Vet- 
erang Association has suffered the loss of a 
stalwart and true supporter of those prin- 
ciples upon which our organization is found- 
ed: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That an expression of our pro- 
found sympathy be tendered to the family 
of our late friend and benefactor and that 
a similar message of condolence be offered to 
his confreres in the United States Senate, 
Given under our hand this llth day of 
April 1941, 
Tue Executive COMMITTEE, DEPART- 
MENT OF NEW YORK, REGULAR VET- 
ERANS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
By James F, Rrrrer, Chairman. 
IN MEMORIAM 
(By Bill Smart, Dallas, Tex., April 9, 1941) 
The night bird’s eerie cry is heard as she 
flits from tree to tree 
And clouds of mist are rolling in from off 
the troubled sea; 
The pale young moon grows paler still as 
she sinks down in the west, 
For Morris SHEPPARD lies asleep—a white rose 
on his breast. 
It grieved our hearts to give him up—our souls 
are filled with pity, 
But he is resting now in peace inside the 
golden city; 
The elder Sheppard met him there in the 
realms of heavenly glory, 
And it thrilled the father's heart to listen 
to his story. 


The story of a valiant son who for decade 
unto decade 

Had followed in the footprints that his 
staunch old sire had made; 

And the face of Woodrow Wilson lit with a 
sad, sweet smile 

When SHepparn’s soul was ushered into heav- 
en's holy aisle. 
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And as the turgid Sabine flows around each 
wooded bend 

Will sing a requiem of praise for our de- 
parted friend; 

While Calhoun, Clay, and Webster—knights 
of a golden age— 

Read his fine achievements from history's 
shining page. 


And as the April sun sinks down beyond Old 
Capitan, 

Jim Hogg, Coke, and Reagan will meet him 
man to man, 

And there beside the great white throne in- 
side bright heaven's gate, 

They will review the service that he gave to 
home and State. 


Rest, dear Morris, rest in peace—your deeds 
of love and grace 

Have earned for you a rich reward in heaven’s 
holy place. 

And when the trump of God shall sound, be 
it soon or be it late, 

I know that you will greet us there beside 
bright heaven's gate. 


SENATOR SHEPPARD 
Senator SHEPPARD, the seer of the Senate, 
Statesman whom men had to honor, is 
dead 
He could have truthfully, in his last minute, 
Bowed in submission and, too, could have 
said, 
As did the Christ on the cross, “It is finished”; 
For, mid earth’s troubles and trials and 
strife, 
That have increased faster than they've 
diminished, 
He lived an unselfish, well-rounded life. 


Senator SHEPPARD, whatever his mission, 
Went about, doing good, day after day 
Serving the people was his chief ambition— 

Their still small voice he was sworn to 
obey. 
His oath of office was God’s great injunc- 
tion, 
Passed down to him thru his conscience, 
and he 
Made his mind, spirit, and body all func- 
tion 
In full accord with his Maker's decree. 


Senator SHEPPARD, renowned son of Texas, 
Pride of his Nation, beloved by his State, 
Met fairly, fearlessly all that perplexes 
This awful age, with its problems so great 
That our best statesmen feel their limita- 
tions— 
But, with a faith in God, fixed as the sun, 
He truly won God’s and man’s approbations, 
Thru his one prayer, “Not my will, Thine 
be done.” 
Horace C. Carlisle. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as Horatio 
said of Hamlet now cracks a noble 
heart”; so it was when Morris SHEPPARD 
peacefully and quietly slipped out of the 
company of living men and went home 
to God. 

For 39 consecutive years he repre- 
sented Texas in Congress—10 years in 
the House of Representatives, 29 years in 
this body—a truly remarkable record of 
service, scarcely equaled by any other 
man in all the 150 years of our history. 
It is no faint praise to be elected to this 
body for even one term of service, and 
when such service is extended term after 
term and into the decades, such as was 
the case of Morris SHEpFarD, it is indis- 
putable evidence that, by his character 
and ability, he had earned such a high 
place in the esteem and affection of his 
constituency that no thought entered 
their minds of replacing by another this 
invaluable public servant. 
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Public servant he was indeed. In all 
truth and sincerity he loved his fellow 
man. His was the smile and clasp of 
friendship. He needed no assurances, 
made no demands, exacted no promises, 
It was enough for him to grant the favor, 
to do the kindly deed, to extend the help- 
ing hand. He particularly delighted in 
serving his constituents. No man was 
ever more indefatigable or more pains- 
taking or more conscientious in meeting 
the many calls that come to a Member 
of this body. It might be a request of 
petty significance from the humblest of 
persons, but it always received the very 
best and most expeditious attention pos- 
sible at Morris SHEPPARD’S hands. 

He labored for our country and all its 
people in a large way, but in a very 
definite and active way he served each 
one of his constituents as legislator, pa- 
triot, and friend. He was a prodigious, 
an indefatigable worker. He spent and 
was spent. He literally wore himself 
out in the cause of his country and for 
those who had honored him and whom 
he loved so well. 

Many were the achievements of Morris 
SHEPPARD as legislator, as friend, as fra- 
ternalist, as humanitarian, and as 
patriot. Notable were his contributions 
to Federal legislation, covering a wide 
and varied field, all the way from the 
act which bears his honored name and 
which provides care and medical atten- 
tion for the mother and babe who, 
pinched by poverty or because of fell 
circumstances, would otherwise be de- 
nied, to innumerable legislative meas- 
ures which he fostered and guided for 
our country’s defense. 

Morris SHEPPARD held fast to his ideals, 
and was as constant as the north star in 
his loyalty. What man of lesser courage 
or lesser faith would have stood so fixed 
and immovable in his devotion to the 
cause of temperance and prohibition? 

His record in this body proclaims that 
he was ever on the side of the under- 
privileged, of those whose voices were 
too weak to be articulate here; that he 
stood foursquare and forthright to give 
disadvantaged men and women a beiter 
chance, and that he labored that common 
men might enter into their inheritance. 

Of all his splendid work in this body, 
perhaps Morris SHEPPARD’s greatest and 
most enduring monument will be his 
work as chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. It was my privi- 
lege to serve on this committee under his 
able leadership, to witness his tireless and 
devoted efforts in the building of the 
Nation’s defense. By his grace and un- 
derstanding, by the very nobility of his 
character, and the example of his devo- 
tion and patriotic loyalty, he often sof- 
tened the asperities of debate, reconciled 
differences, and won united and whole- 
hearted support for a measure that had 
provoked much controversy. 

We followed him because we loved him 
and because we had an abiding faith in 
his golden integrity, in his wise counsel, 
and in his steadfast and unfailing desire 
to do, always and under all circum- 
stances that which was right. It will 
ever be recorded that in this hour of 
gravest danger to our country Morris 
SHEPPARD stood in the front rank of her 
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patriots, played well his part, and con- 
tributed mightily to the defense and the 
security of our land. 

And yet, Mr. President, at this time, 
when the forces of despotism and of de- 
struction would seem to engulf all that 
is beautiful and free in the world, I like 
to think of Morris SHEPPARD not so much 
as one who played the great and worthy 
part he did in marshaling our Army and 
in building the engines and instrumen- 
talities of armament and of defense, but 
rather as a man in whose heart and soul 
were so tempered the elements of toler- 
ance, of patience, and of sympathy as to 
give sweetness and light to all men who 
came within the radius of his genial in- 
fluence. I like to think of him as a man 
in whom there was no vanity, in whose 
spirit there was no retribution—a man 
who knew no littleness. 


His gentleness, his tenderness, his fair cour- 
tesy, 

Were like a ring of virtues "bout him set, 

And Godlike charity the center where all met. 


In these days of darkness and of dis- 
tress I like to think of Morris SHEPPARD, 
the gentle and kindly man, and the ex- 
ample of his life as an earnest of the 
faith that will yet. open the windows and 
let the light of God’s heaven into the 
dark places, that will yet subdue the 
mountains and remove the kingdoms and 
bring a peace such as we have never 
known to a suffering and bleeding world. 

We may be sure that when the sum- 
mons came and Morris SHEPPARD entered 
that undiscovered country, he did so un- 
afraid, with his head up and a sweet 
smile upon his face, ready for the great 
adventure. Surely the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side, and he found 
welcome among the choice and master 
spirits of the ages. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, to- 
day during these sad hours I have pre- 
sented an eager ear for the reception of 
every word, every eloquent tribute ut- 
tered by my distinguished colleagues in 
reference to the passing of beloved Sen- 
ators who served with us in this House 
of the Congress of the United States of 
America. As here I sat, I have listened 
unhappily to the tolling of the bells of 
sorrow—bells that have been sounded by 
the eloquent words that have fallen so 
sincerely and genuinely from the lips of 
those who loved our departed Members. 

As here I stand and envision in my 
mind all our departed friends, I am sor- 
rowful and unhappy when I recall the 
names of those who have preceded us to 
the Great Beyond—the Honorable M. M. 
Loca, of Kentucky; the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM E. BORAH, of Idaho; the Honorable 
ERNEST W. Grgson, of Vermont; the Hon- 
orable Ernest LUNDEEN, of Minnesota; 
the Honorable Key PITTMAN, of Nevada; 
and the Honorable Morris SHEPPARD, of 
Texas—ail of whom I learned to love as 
I did my brother himself, 

Iam privileged in my plain but earnest 
language to speak of one of these broth- 
ers, for whom, like others, I had the pro- 
foundest admiration and affection— 
Morris SHEPPARD, 

Mr. President, I would that it were 
possible for me at this hour to command 
to my tongue’s end words equally as elo- 
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quent as those spoken by my distin- 
guished and learned colleagues of this 
body. Ishall merely have to content my- 
self, though at the same time pleasing 
myself, by employing the simple words 
which I shall utter. 

Mr. President, I think that Morris 
SHEPPARD was one of the finest men I 
have ever known in all my life. It was 
my privilege and my honor to be asso- 
ciated with him for a period of more than 
8 years, and I may add that I was inti- 
mately associated with him during that 
span of time, because it was my privilege 
to serve with him upon the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the United States 
Senate. 

If I were called upon to select an ex- 
ample and a real inspiration to be fol- 
lowed by American youth, I believe I can 
truthfully say that my choice undoubted- 
ly would be none other than Morris 
SHEPPARD himself, for the reason that 
never during my association with him in 
life did I hear a word of profanity pass 
his lips; for the reason that his creed in 
life was, “Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you”; for the reason 
that I have never heard him at any time, 
anywhere, under any circumstances, 
speak ill of his fellow man, and I am 
happy to be able to state here today that 
I have never heard a single person speak 
ill of Morris SHEPPARD. The creed which 
he followed was, “If you cannot speak 
well of your fellow man, never speak of 
him at all.” 

I recall that a few years ago I was pass- 
ing northward from our sister republic to 
the south. The highway upon which I 
traveled carried me within a hundred 
miles of Senator SHEPPARD’s home town, 
Texarkana, Tex. My affection and ad- 
miration for Morris SHEPPARD were suff- 
ciently great to occasion me to detour to 
the extent of wending my way along the 
lovely highways of the great Lone Star 
State of Texas merely for the purpose of 
affording myself, in passing, the oppor- 
tunity of shaking his hand and basking 
in the sunshine of his friendly, golden 
smile. As long as I live I shall never for- 
get that when I approached the out- 
skirts of his home city I stopped at a 
filling station and made inquiry of the 
attendant as to where I might be able to 
locate the home or office of Senator 
SHEPPARD, He said, “Do you know him?” 
I said, “Intimately.” Well,“ said he, “he 
is the finest man I ever knew in all my 
life. We people here love him.” I re- 
membered that, because I was impressed 
with the fact that if he was loved by his 
own fellow townsmen, then he was pos- 
sessed of the greatest wealth upon the 
face of the earth, the wealth of the love 
of his neighbors. What more could any 
of us mortals wish upon this earth? 

Daily I was associated with Morris 
SHEPPARD in the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and daily I recognized his great 
worth to the American people, to the 
American Nation itself. Always when I 
entered this Chamber and sat in my place 
here I waited for the entrance of Morris 
SHEPPARD, because I was favored with a 
hearty, genuine handshake and with a 
pleasant, friendly smile whenever he 
Passed my desk, 
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Then that fateful hour arrived, when 
the hand of God above was placed upon 
his shoulder, and he was taken to the 
Great Beyond. For me, for you, Mr. 
President, for all of us, it was an hour 
of sadness, one of miserable, utter be- 
reavement, and even at this hour I can- 
not think of Morris SHEPPARD as resting 
beneath the sod of Texas. I see him 
here now, as he was daily with us, and 
I shall always wish and desire to remem- 
ber him as we knew him in life. 

His body rested in this Chamber, sur- 
rounded by lovely flowers, and beneath 
the dome of the Capitol of this great 
Nation we came to pay our last respects 
to the man whom we loved, whom we 
admired, who gave us inspiration, as he 
provided inspiration for all the people of 
the United States. 

In passing I may say that prior to my 
coming to the United States Senate in 
1932 I had heard a great deal about 
Morris SHEPPARD. I had read much 
about him, because my attitude concern- 
ing a great national issue was opposite 
to his. When I came to the Senate and 
met the man concerning whom I had read 
so much, I unhesitatingly recognized that 
he occupied a great position in the Na- 
tion and that his voice was widely heard 
and listened to with respect, because he 
was sincere and honest in his convictions 
concerning temperance, which he always 
preached in the Senate Chamber. An- 
nually I and other Senators, regardless of 
our attitude, listened with great respect 
to what he had to say concerning God’s 
worst enemy, the devil’s best friend— 
liquor. He preached temperance with 
temperance. Therefore it will not be sur- 
prising for Senators to learn that I would 
select Morris SHEPPARD, who represented 
everything that was fine, as an example 
for the youth of our Great Nation, as 
one I would hold up to our youth as an 
ideal, and whose virtues I would endeavor 
to instill in the minds of American youth. 

So, Mr. President, the sad hour came 
and passed, and I, together with other 
Senators, accompanied his remains more 
than a thousand miles southward, to pay 
our last respects to him upon his native 
soil, and within the confines of the great 
State which had honored him with a seat 
in the Senate of the United States. I, 
as one of his friends, stood there and 
saw thousands upon thousands of his 
fellow townsmen and his fellow Texans 
line the broad, long highway for miles 
from the church itself to the cemetery 
where he lies today. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands of those who loved him, black 
and white, men and women, young and 
old, were there to pay their respects to 
our colleague whom we loved. His body 
is there, buried in his home State, his 
native State of Texas, but his spirit, 
thank God, remains with us at this hour, 
and so long as we shall live we shall never 
forget that man whom we loved as a 
brother. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, while al- 
together mindful of my inability to 
express in adequate or fitting words the 
things my heart bids me say with respect 
to our well-loved colleague who now 
sleeps in a new-made grave, I cannot 
restrain the impulse to offer my humble 
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homage of love and admiration to the 
memory of Morris SHEPPARD. 

His passing has been widely lamented 
as an irreparable loss to the Nation, and 
I thoroughly agree. To most of us it is 
more than a general sense of loss. To 
me it is a very deep and poignant per- 
sonal loss. I honored him as a loyal, 
able statesman and I loved him as a 
friend. It was so from the very first 
time I met him. 

Ah, yes! 
I knew when first I clasped his hand 

That surely I had found a friend, 

And soon I knew that friendship would 
endure, 

A thing of joy unto the end. 

Somehow I sensed a warm and genial glow 

Diffusing from his kindly eyes; 

It warmed my heart and framed a halo bright 

Like sunrays from the azure skies. 

Ah, yes! 
I well perceived a kindred spirit’s beam 

As radiant as the evening star, 

And now I know its brightness will abide 

Unto eternity’s shining bar. 


In sunlight or in shadow he was always 
the same understanding friend—the wise 
and kindly adviser. 

Oh, I am sure that all of us, with 
hearts still heavy with fresh grief for this 
departed brother, must feel that some- 
thing cheering has been lost from our 
own path of life. 

Heedless of the warnings of family and 
friends, he kept to his arduous duties as 
chairman of the all-important Military 
Affairs Committee, preferring to go on 
with the same patriotic zeal and unflag- 
ging energy that characterized his almost 
twoscore years of eminent service to his 
country. Heedless of his personal wel- 
fare, he labored faithfully to the last. 
For him there was no rest when plans 
for the country’s defense loomed so large 
in importance. According to his code of 
self-abnegation— 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere, 
"Tis the brook's motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean 
After this life. 
"Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
‘Tis onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 


And now a nation mourns while a 
martyr sleeps. 

He stood for his country’s glory and 
honor and preservation first, last, and 
all the time. He was the type of true 
statesman who hallows a whole people 
and lifts up all who yield themselves to 
his influence. 

“Till the sun grows cold and the stars 
are old,” the superb example of his life 
will live on as a benediction to mankind. 

We called him the Father of Prohibi- 
tion, and he was. Even if his career 
had begun and ended with that single 
achievement, righteous people through- 
out the land would call him blessed. 
None save the Omniscient One on high 
knows or can know how many lives were 
saved from ruin, how many hearts spared 
from heartbreak, how many homes re- 
trieved from dissolution by the saving 
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grace of the eighteenth amendment. 
That it was doomed to subsequent repeal 
was beyond the power of its noble spon- 
sor to prevent. Its repeal was the one 
great disappointment and abiding sor- 
row of his life. Each year when Morris 
Suepparp made his celebrated speech 
pleading for the restoration of national 
prohibition, I am sure the pathos and 
conviction of his stirring appeal must 
have plunged deep into the hearts of all 
who heard it or read it. On those mem- 
orable occasions I was ever doubly grate- 
ful and proud that my State—Missis- 
sippi—has not repudiated the eighteenth 
amendment. 

So stanchly in earnest in the pur- 
suance of his holy cause, so intrepid in 
spirit, he never yielded up his ideals. 
Aside from innumerable other fine works 
that distinguished his long and useful 
public service, his enduring crusade for 
temperance has left him better title to 
remembrance than any other monument 
that might be erected to his memory. 

Now that our beloved colleague has 
answered the roll call of eternity, we re- 
flect with solemn retrospection on how 
many times each of us has heard him 
answer to the roll call in this Senate 
Chamber and we ponder how many times 
he answered the roll of Congress before 
any living one of us came to the halls of 
Congress. Morris SHEPPARD, the dean of 
Congress! Then we feebly attempt to 
portray a fitting sketch of his life, but 
in vain, because the task is too great. 
We see him as a chivalrous, animated, 
generous gentleman, embodying all the 
graces and virtues of a southern gentle- 
man of best tradition, 

Through the mind’s eye we look back 
through the mists of time and see him 
as a buoyant, upright young man who 
early in life was imbued with the teach- 
ing of the wisest man of them all who 
said, “With all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” We see him as an exemplary 
young man who never forgot the Chris- 
tian ideals taught him at his mother’s 
knee. 

He acquired a splendid education by 
his own efforts; and in school, as else- 
where, he was a leader. A brilliant law 
scholar, talented as a public speaker and 
a writer, he stood out among his class- 
mates as a scholar of whom the schools 
were proud. He recognized music as a 
universal language and cultivated that 
too, to bring pleasure to his family and 
his friends. 

A worthy son and successor of a worthy 
father, gifted and schooled in the science 
of law and parliament, he brought with 
him to the National Congress the learn- 
ing and talents that made him an out- 
standing statesman from the first mo- 
ment he drew the mantle of public office 
around him. 4 

Always punctual, faithful, and atten- 
tive to duty, he was among the hardest 
workers in the Congress. His elevation 
to the Senate reinforced his patriotic 
zeal and sterling character. With a rare 
and happy fusion of native ability and 
formal education, augmented by several 
years’ experience in the lower House, he 
forged ahead to occupy places of high 
trust and eminence in the highest law- 
making bedy in the land. 
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The measures to which he devoted his 
best efforts were always of as high a na- 
ture as any to which human faculties 
can be directed. He laid his life upon 
the altar of a great purpose founded upon 
a firmness, purity, and vigor of mind 
that challenged the admiration of even 
his most avowed opponents. 

The faculty of reason was broad and 
strong in him. His courage to uphold 
the right was brave and his fortitude to 
endure was unassailable. He never 
straddled an issue, compromised a con- 
viction, or dodged a responsibility. 

He was ambitious, but his ambitions 
were unselfish. With an eye always sin- 
gle to the good of mankind, he looked 
ever to the welfare and happiness of the 
people. A good shepherd, always vigilant 
for the flock. 

Wholesome and tolerant in his fellow- 
ship, he was ever ready to lend guidance 
to new Members, and never failed to give 
respectful audience to the views of any 
colleague who sought his counsel, Un- 
sullied by false veneer, modest and un- 
spoiled by seniority and personal achieve- 
ment, his company was equally pleasing 
to the youngest and the oldest of his col- 
leagues. The newcomer found in the 
warm handclasp of Morris SHEPPARD a 
staff of encouragement and confidence. 
To the discouraged and forlorn, his smile 
was like a band of light across the dark- 
ened night. 

Truly, Mr. President, death loves a 
shining mark. And in the passing of 
Morris SHEPPARD a star of the first mag- 
nitude has been struck from our national 
firmament, but transferred, we feel as- 
sured, to a higher sphere. 

His life was a living example of what 
is best and most admirable in American 
manhood, and more. It was, in truth, a 
sermon. We realized this profoundly as 
we followed his still form to its last rest- 
ing place. 

As we sat with tear-dimmed eyes in 
that little church where he long had 
worshiped, and as we lowered his familiar 
form into the soft warmth of his beloved 
Texas soil, we were intensely conscious 
that we were committing to the gracious 
keeping of the Heavenly Father a friend 
and comrade whose life we well might 
emulate. 

I am afraid that we too seldom think 
seriously of the great inexorable event 
of death until the shadow falls across our 
own pathway. Then our hearts are 
heavy with solemn realization. 


Friend after friend departs, 
And when musing on companions gone 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 


These fitting and time-honored memo- 
rial occasions, which Morris SHEPPARD 
himself helped to establish, remind us 
that the day is fixed when there shall 
come to each of us a strange, mysterious 
guest whose name is Death. How force- 
ful is the reminder when we so recently 
have shed tears over the bier of one so 
loved and so deeply mourned as he. It 
comes as a poignantly impressive warn- 
ing to teach us that in the midst of life 
we are in death. We are reminded anew 
that man is born but to flourish and fade 
as the leaves of the forest; that the 
flowers that bloom and wither in a day 
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have no frailer hold upon life than 
mortal man. 
There is a time we know not when, 
A point we know not where 
That marks the destiny of men 
For glory or despair. 


On these somber occasions we are 
brought face to face with eternal truths. 
We are constrained to put first things 
first, to dwell upon the things of the soul 
that eclipse our feeble, futile strivings 
for objects that are of the earth, earthy. 
At a time like this we clearly see how 
trivial are our differences and personal 
prejudices in the face of God’s providence 
and weighed against that final account- 
ing we all must make. We are made to 
recognize that sidereal time—the time of 
clock and calendar—is as nothing in re- 
spect of eternity; we are but sojourners 
for a little while, as were our fathers who 
now sleep in breathless dust. Soon we, 
too, shall bring our years to an end, as a 
final chapter of a story told, and the book 
will be closed. 

Would that we might all be more like 
our late revered dean of Congress. He 
laid no claim to perfection, for he was 
vital and human, and possessed human 
frailties. But his faults were as few and 
his virtues as numerous as in any man 
who ever graced the Senate Chamber or 
blessed a nation with a long life of val- 
iant service. 

He lacked but 4 years of reaching the 
so-called allotted span, and though ripe 
in renown and honors and richly ma- 
tured in the affections of his country, the 
inspiration. and promising hope of 
springtime bloomed always in his heart. 
He loved the spring. In his sensitive and 
esthetic soul he never ceased to marvel 
at and be grateful for the lush beauty of 
spring’s rebirth in the flower-strewn ex- 
panses of his State. It was touchingly 
and symbolically beautiful that the Cre- 
ator chose the Eastertide for Morris 
SHEPPARD’s last and final homecoming, 
his eyes closed forever to the springtime 
beauty of the land he loved. Though we 
accept with obedient grace the will of 
Him who works in mysterious ways His 
wonders to perform, our sorrow is height- 
ened, because— 

We had seen together how the Spring 
Made miracles of tree and flower; 
But the joy the season brought to us 
Led us toward this mournful parting hour, 


Undoubtedly, as the seasons come and 
go, spring with its bursting bud and 
balmy zephyrs will breathe its eternal 
secrets to the gentle spirit of Morris 
SHEPPARD. 

Time will temper the overwhelming 
grief that has befallen the splendid fam- 
ily of our departed comrade whose fidel- 
ity and devotion to his home were as 
unblemished as his public record. He 
has left to them the imperishable legacy 
of love, honor, and devotion that sprang 
from a deep soul, an understanding mind, 
and a tender piety. They are bequeathed 
with the knowledge that the sum of his 
life’s work rises as a bright and shining 
star to shed honcr on his home, his State, 
and his country—a benefaction to all 
mankind. To the sorrowing loved ones 
we commend that hallowed beatitude, 


Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted— 
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by the loving kindness and unfailing 
compassion of the Great Healer through 
whose dispensation the waters of life 
well up for the healing of all consecrated 
hearts. We offer them every expression 
tana sympathy, for we, too, loved 


Ever in my heart will bloom a flower 
of remembrance for Morris SHEPPARD— 
a noble Christian gentleman, a learned 
scholar, an able statesman, a stalwart 
pillar of democracy, a friend of human- 
ity—lovable, likable Morris SHEPPARD, 
my cherished personal friend. 

May his soul bask forever in the sun- 
shine and felicity of God’s Paradise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed 


to. 
HUEY P. LONG 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order of the Senate of today, ad- 
dresses in connection with the unveiling 
in Statuary Hall of the statue of the late 
Senator Huey P. Long, of Louisiana, are 
now in order. 

The Chair recognizes the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton]. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr, President, 5 years 
ago, a few months following the death of 
Huey Pierce Long, the Senate set aside 
a day to commemorate his memory. 
Upon that occasion a number of ad- 
dresses were made by various Senators in 
memory of Louisiana’s illustrious Sen- 
ator. 

On behalf of the State of Louisiana, 
which in part I have the honor to rep- 
resent in this body, I desire to express 
my very warm appreciation that the Sen- 
ate has today by unanimous consent 
adopted an order setting aside another 
hour in which to pay tribute to Louisi- 
ana’s deceased Senator. I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to the majority lead- 
er, the able and beloved senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] for initiat- 
ing that procedure, and to the Senate for 
the unanimity with which it adopted his 
suggestion. 

On the occasion previously referred 
to, on January 22, 1936, I was accorded by 
this body the privilege of delivering on 
the floor of the Senate a memorial ad- 
dress in commemoration of Senator 
Long’s character and career. It is my 
desire that portions of the eulogy then 
delivered by me be included in the Recorp 
at this point. Since these remarks come 
within the exception of the rule as to 
printing in small type, I ask unanimous 
consent that they appear in the usual 
ReEcorD type. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUEY PIERCE LONG 


“Mr. Overton. Mr. President, on the 
8th day of September 1935 in the forty- 
second year of his life, Huey Pierce Long, 
senior United States Senator from Loui- 
siana, was stricken with a fatal wound 
and died 2 days later in Baton Rouge, 
the capital of the State. 

“He was felled by the bullet of an 
assassin. He was shot down in the ma- 
jestic capitol which his own genius had 
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conceived and builded. He was, by di- 
rection of the Louisiana Legislature, laid 
to rest within its grounds and under the 
shadows of its lofty spire, which rises as 
a mighty shaft to mark his grave. 

“There, ‘after life’s fitful fever,’ he 
sleeps, beloved and revered as no other 
man in Louisiana’s history by the great 
majority of her citizens. 

“Senator Long’s enemies, Mr. Presi- 
dent, had constantly sought, and by vari- 
ous methods, his political destruction. 
They undertook time and again to de- 
feat him at the polls, but they failed in 
election after election. They tried to 
oust him from the governorship of Lou- 
isiana by impeachment, but they failed. 
They endeavored to have him expelled 
from the Senate of the United States, 
but they failed. They sought to accom- 
plish his ruin by having him indicted in 
Federal and State courts, but they failed. 
It took, Mr. President, the bullet of the 
assassin to cause the senior Senator from 
Louisiana to yield to his foes. 

“No one in the political history of our 
State had at his age been elected to the 
high offices or attained the national and 
international prominence held by Sen- 
ator Long. When only 37 years old he 
had occupied in succession the offices of 
chairman of the Louisiana Railroad 
Commission, Governor of Louisiana, and 
United States Senator, and at his death 
he was, with the possible exception of 
the executive heads of our greatest world 
powers, better known and more dis- 
cussed throughout the world than any 
other man in public or private life. 

“It has been repeatedly contended by 
many of his critics that Senator Long 
rose to political power by ruthless and 
unscrupulous methods. But those who 
make this charge, Mr. President, fail to 
appreciate, or else ignore, both the recent 
political history of Louisiana and the po- 
litical career of the man they have sought 
to disparage. For some 25 years prior to 
Senator Long’s election as chief executive 
of Louisiana that State had been con- 
trolled by Governors elected from the 
upper stratum of society and subservient 
largely to the interests of the wealthy 
classes. None could aspire to high office 
unless he was “to the manor born.” The 
politicians of this regime did nothing to- 
ward a constructive development of the 
State or a recognition of the rights, ne- 
cessities, and hopes of the humbler 
classes; yet their domination of the State 
and its affairs seemed to be permanent 
and unshakable. 

“Against this long and firmly en- 
trenched political aristocracy Huey P. 
Long, in 1928, unfurled his standard as 
candidate for Governor. He was a mere 
stripling; he was of humble origin; he 
was unschooled; he was ungrammatical; 
he had no organization, no political pow- 
er. But he came with irresistible enthusi- 
asm and dynamic force, hurling defiance 
at big corporate influences and political 
war lords and championing with convinc- 
ing sincerity the cause of what his opposi- 
tion had long contemptuously derided as 
the “poor white trash.” He was then, as 
he continued to be afterward, the ex- 
ponent of the rights of the poor, the 
humble, and the lowly. He was a cham- 
pion of the masses, and he had their love 
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and confidence. He was victorious. He 
did— 

“» break his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasp the skirts of happy chance, 
And breast the blows of circumstance, 

And grappled with his evil star. 


“And, being victorious, he ousted and 
kept out of power and continued until his 
death to keep out of power the political 
lords of the cld regime. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was his great, unpardonable sin. 

“The discredited political forces became 
determined that nothing should be left 
undone to drive him from power. 

“Then began that ruthless warfare 
against Governor Long that is perhaps 
without a parallel in the history of our 
Government. His chief measures were 
fought before the legislature, before the 
people, and in the courts. Almost every 
conceivable attempt was made to dis- 
credit him and his administration. He 
himself was held up daily to public ridi- 
cule; his character was assailed, his mo- 
tives misrepresented. So unrelenting 
were his enemies that they sought to sub- 
ject to their political boycott all those who 
dared support him and his State policies. 
Within a year after his inauguration the 
old-line politicians, the big dailies, and 
certain powerful corporate interests 
united in an effort to drive from the Gov- 
ernor’s chair the man they could not 
defeat at the polls. 

“Thus, Mr. President, was changed the 
complexion of Long’s political life and 
career. Before his election as Governor 
he said to me, with evident sincerity, that 
it was his ambition to give Louisiana a 
splendid, constructive administration, 
and then retire to the practice of law, 
which was his first and greatest love. 
But, in order to save himself, his friends, 
and associates from political annihilation, 
it was necessary for him to build and 
maintain an organization as ruthless, 
perhaps, as was the opposition. To the 
perfection of such an organization he 
brought to bear the unusual combination 
of a genius for organizing and a mass 
appeal as a public speaker excelled by few, 
if any, of his day and generation. This 
body itself has witnessed the many times 
the Senate galleries were filled as he rose 
to address the Senate, and emptied when 
he resumed his seat. His greatest politi- 
cal asset was the affection that the com- 
mon people entertained for him and the 
confidence that they reposed in him. 
They regarded him as one of them. He 
might be called Governor in Baton 
Rouge, doctor of laws at Loyola Univer- 
sity, or Senatcr in Washington, but he 
was “Huey” to those who live down on 
the bayous and at the forks of the roads. 

Mr. President, no man within my 
knowledge possessed greater political 
courage than did Senator Long. He was 
at no time subservient to any man, set of 
men, or organization. He did not hesi- 
tate to enter the arena against any foe, 
however influential and however long en- 
trenched in power. In his memorable 
senatorial campaign of 1630, immediately 
following his attempted impeachment as 
Governor, he arrayed himself against a 
combination of the daily press of Louisi- 
ana, the regular organization in New 
Orleans, and all the erstwhile political 
powers of his State, and succeeded in 
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completely routing them by the greatest 
popular majority ever polled in Louisiana 
up to that time. 

“While it is true that in the United 
States Senate he put through to final 
passage no bill or measure, yet it may be 
said without exaggeration that in the 4 
years of his service as a Member of this 
body he acquired a national following 
as an independent leader and established 
a reputation as a skillful debater excelled 
by none in our public life. So great 
had become his following that it can be 
said with truth that the assassin’s bullet 
that sent him to his untimely grave like- 
wise shot despair into the hearts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of his countrymen, 
for he was regarded by the common 
people generally as the poor man’s friend 
and as a great apostle of the rights of the 
laboring classes in city and country. He 
was possessed of the brain, the energy, 
the persuasive power, and the purpose, 
had he lived, to have established during 
the many years of ordinary life expect- 
ancy that lay before him a long record of 
useful and splendid service to the toiling 
masses and the underprivileged of 
humanity. 

“When, however, Mr. President, we 
turn from his work in the Senate to his 
career as chief executive of Louisiana we 
find that he left as Governor a record 
for constructive administration of a 
State’s affairs unsurpassed by that of any 
other executive in our national history. 

“He literally lifted Louisiana out of the 
mud and left her with one of the finest 
systems of hard-surfaced and graveled 
roads in the United States. He abolished 
our toll ferries, substituting therefor mag- 
nificent toll-free bridges over the many 
broad rivers and bayous of Louisiana, and 
culminating in the great Huey P. Long 
Bridge that spans the Mississippi River 
at New Orleans. 

“He lifted more and more the burdens 
of public education from the poorer com- 
munities, equalized educational opportu- 
nities throughout Louisiana, and more 
than doubled the State's contribution to 
the cause of public education. 

“He enacted into law the permanent 
policy of distributing free of cost school- 
books to every child in Louisiana attend- 
ing school, public or private, and regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. 

“He enfranchised the ‘poor whites’ of 
Louisiana by repealing the poll tax pre- 
requisite to vote. 

“He subtantially relieved the poor 
man’s taxes by exempting all homes up 
to a potential value of $2,000, and by 
shifting generally tax hurdens from the 
masses to the wealthy classes. 

“Before Long occupied the executive 
chair of Louisiana, legislatures had as- 
sembled and adjourned, Governors had 
come and gone in monotonous succession 
for over a quarter of a century, and all 
had left the Pelican State practically as 
they found it. But within the span of a 
few years Long made Louisiana noted 
throughout the world for its spirit of 
progress, and studded the surface of the 
State with the monuments of his inspired 
vision, dynamic energy, and capacity for 
achievement, 

“Mr. President, he was a loyal friend— 
surely I may bear testimony to that 
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fact—and he was an open foe. He 
fought none secretly. He battled always 
in the open. He was a man of strong 
convictions; and neither fear nor favor, 
nor dread of punishment, nor hope of 
gain, prevented the outspoken expression 
and advocacy of his views. There was 
no duplicity about him. The same opin- 
ions and sentiments that he uttered in 
private discourse he maintained upon the 
hustings and on the floor of the Senate. 
Shortly before his death, in the rapid 
fire of debate in this body, he gave the 
following truthful characterization of 
himself, eloquent in its frank simplicity: 

“Mr. President, I am not undertaking to 
answer the charge that I am ignorant. It 
is true. Iam an ignorant man. I have had 
no college education. I have not even had 
a high-school education, But the thing that 
takes me far in politics is that I do not 
have to color what comes into my mind and 
into my heart. I say it unvarnished. I say 
it without veneer. I know the hearts of the 
people because I have not colored my own. 
I know when I am right in my own con- 
science. I do not talk one way in the cloak 
room and another way out here. I do not 
talk one way back there in the hills of Louisi- 
ana and another way here in the Senate. I 
have one language. Ignorant as it is, it is 
the universal language of the sphere in which 
I operate. Its simplicity gains pardon for my 
lack of letters and education. 


The friend of the poor’ is the epitaph 
which I think Senator Long would him- 
self have preferred to all others. It is 
the epitaph which hundreds of thousands 
of fellow Americans bestowed upon him. 
It is an epitaph whose verity none may 
justly question.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
more than 5 years that have elapsed 
since I delivered this memorial have not 
altered, they have confirmed the ap- 
praisement I made of Louisiana’s most 
outstanding political contribution to the 
political history of our Nation. In far 
more durable form than any passing 
tribute that may fall from my lips, Loui- 
siana will today commemorate its illus- 
trious dead by the unveiling of his statue 
in our National Capitol. 

Four years ago I said that Huey Long, 
as Governor of Louisiana, left a record of 
constructive administration unsurpassed 
by that of any other State executive in 


‘our national history. So brilliant, thor- 


ough, and comprehensive were his ac- 
complishments for the relief of the poor 
and underprivileged and the material 
development of Louisiana that all pre- 
ceding State administrations shrink by 
comparison into the conventional com- 
monplace. Let me now make the fur- 
ther observation that subsequent State 
administrations in Louisiana suffer 
equally by comparison with the adminis- 
tration of Louisiana’s great builder and 
commoner. In the long list of Louisiana’s 
Governors, Huey Long, to borrow the 
imagery of Lord Macaulay, “was eclipse; 
there is no second.” 


Huey died amid the tears of countless 
friends and the maledictions of many 
foes. Neither the flight of time nor the 
sacredness of the tomb has altogether 
silenced his slanderers. 

The late J. Hamilton Lewis, paragon of 
knightly courtesy, in eulogizing Senator 
Long, said: 
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Ot the dead speak nothing but good 
* * there will be an epitaph from this 
honorable body to this honorable dead, “pace 
humani”—“this man, may he rest in peace.“ 


Alas, Mr. President, the memory of the 
honorable dead is still at times dese- 
crated by sensational libels on the part 
of some writer seeking to sell his other- 
wise unsalable wares, or some politician 
striving for a notoriety which his own 
mediocrity is unable to command. Gone 
and forgotten will be his carping critics 
while yet history records the works of 
his genius and while yet his image stands 
enshrined in America’s Hall of Fame. 

In justice to the memory of the de- 
parted Senator, let it be recorded in the 
everlasting records of this august body 
that thorough investigation by Federal 
and State authorities during his life and 
following his death disclosed no act of 
dishonesty by him committed. Let it be 
further recorded that all indictments 
filed in State and Federal courts in the 
so-called Louisiana  political-scandal 
cases are based on transactions post- 
dating the death of Huey Long. None 
are connected with his gestion of affairs, 
either as Governor or when, though Sen- 
ator, he still dominated the official life of 
his State. 

If, Mr. President, from the portals of 
another world Huey could fashion the 
tributes this day being paid him, he 
would not perhaps countenance a defense 
of his memory against unjust assault. 
In life he never asked for quarter. “Ever 
with a frolic welcome he took the thun- 
der and the sunshine.” He would prob- 
ably say to us in the language of his 
favorite poem so often quoted by him: 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winched nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

» » „ * s 
It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, one 
of the very wise laws passed by the Con- 
gress was that which authorized each of 
the various States of the Union to place 
within what has become known as Stat- 
uary Hall, or the Hall of Fame, statues of 
two of its favorite sons or daughters. 
Under the provisions of that law the State 
of Louisiana is placing the statue of one 
of her illustrious sons, Huey Pierce Long. 

I deem it a privilege to join with those 
who are assembled here today to pay 
homage to the memory of this great man. 
The highest personal tribute I could pay 
him would be to say that he was my 
friend. 

In a democracy it is possible for one, 
even though he be born amid humble sur- 
roundings. to rise to the heights of na- 
tional prominence and esteem. Huey 
Long, by his own efforts, attained a high 
place in our national life. He was quick 
to admit that he had not had the benefits 
of a high-school or college education. He 
came up the difficult way. He climbed 
the ladder of success, unaided and alone. 
At an early age he gave evidences of his 
intense love for the so-called common 
people. Success did not change this atti- 
tude. He never deviated from his love for 
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and the desire to aid the poor, the unfor- 
tunate, and those who, too often in our 
public life, do not have those things to 
which they are entitled under the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Early in our careers in the Senate Huey 
Long and I became fast friends. He sat 
near me. We often discussed the merits 
of those humanitarian issues in which we 
were both interested. While I did not 
always agree with Senator Long, I re- 
spected his judgment and his sincerity of 
purpose. In the majority of cases I found 
that we were in agreement upon what has 
been termed a liberal course of govern- 
ment. 

This friendship ripened as time went 
on and never lessened until the day of 
his death. He was a loyal friend. No one 
knows that fact better than do I. In the 
rapidly moving field of politics I came up 
for reelection. Senator Long volunteered 
his aid in my campaign. His desire to 
aid was sincere and without ulterior mo- 
tive. He had little to gain if I were suc- 
cessful. He had much to lose if I failed. 
Let me say, to the credit of Senator Long, 
that he never sought to take legislative 
or political advantage of his assistance to 
me in that campaign. To the contrary, 
when it so happened that I disagreed with 
him he showed no displeasure, but praised 
me for doing that which I thought was 
right. He at all times showed me every 
courtesy and consideration. 

I became acquainted with. and later 
served with, his estimable wife. As in the 
case of her husband, our friendship was 
real and genuine. 

Today Huey Pierce Long sleeps within 
the bosom of the State of Louisiana which 
he loved so well and for which he gave his 
life. He died a martyr in the political 
battle which he fought for those in whose 
cause he believed. 

Again let me say that I consider it an 
honor and a privilege to be permitted to 
pay this brief but none the less sincere 
tribute to the memory of a great man. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President and col- 
leagues, I rise to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of a great statesman and friend of 
the common people, Huey P. Long. 

The people of the Northwest, familiar 
with his deeds and uninfluenced by vi- 
cious newspaper propaganda, think of 
him today with warmest affection. It has 
been said that once or twice in a genera- 
tion nature spawns a great commoner“ 
one who combines the simple, humble, 
honest virtues of the common people, the 
inherent fairness and decency of the 
great mass of good folks, their quick 
anger at injustice and greed. He was 
such a man. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for Huey 
Long’s splendid leadership in the North- 
west farming States was due to the times 
in which he lived—7-cent oats, 24-cent 
wheat, 11-cent rye, and 17-cent corn are 
farming disasters which demand an en- 
lightened fighting champion. 

In his visits to the Northwest Huey 
Long sensed that the people had pro- 
duced enough to feed themselves for 
thousands of years, and yet they were on 
the verge of destitution, at the mercy of 
outside interests, and that they needed 
a leader who would secure for them fair 
prices and all the remedies covered by 
i LXXXVII ——210 
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social insurance., Within a short time he 
had over 400 share-the-wealth clubs in 
North Dakota alone, and these share-the- 
wealth clubs in our State were there pri- 
marily for the protection of the family. 
He advocated insurance against indus- 
trial accidents, against sickness, against 
permanent invalidity, including blind- 
ness, against old age, and against con- 
tingencies affecting members of the 
wage-earner’s family —contingencies 
such as the dependency of the widow and 
orphans upon the death of the bread- 
winner, against sickness and burial and 
maternity, and also, because of the very 
high cost of private insurance, he seemed 
to the masses as the man whose program 
would give them permanent social se- 
curity. 

Because he lived several thousand miles 
away from us, few citizens from the 
northwestern agricultural sections knew 
Huey Long personally, but thousands 
heard him over the radio, read his 
speeches, and believed in him. 

To the farming people he was the 
genius who would solve the grim paradox 
that, with our granaries bulging with 
foodstuffs, with our warehouses filled 
with shoes and clothing to overflowing, 
thousands of men, women, and children 
were going hungry and naked; and it was 
not only the farmers but the underprivi- 
leged one-third all over the Nation who 
locked to him as their long-awaited fight- 
ing leader. The men and women to 
whom Huey Long appealed know only 
too well that at any moment the worker 
of a family may become ill, and that the 
wage earner then, in addition to the loss 
of wages, is burdened with the expenses 
of doctor, medicines, and hospital care. 
They know only too well that being sick 
is cne of the most expensive luxuries; 
that the birth of a child often drains a 
family income at a time when it is most 
needed, that the death of a child is fre- 
quently disastrous, and that the cost of 
the burial often results in serious debt 
which cannot be met for years. 

Huey Long’s friends knew that the 
worker is weighed down by the fear of 
sudden death, and the prospect of leaving 
his wife and children utterly dependent 
and destitute. 

It was these people, these common 
people, workers, farmers, and unem- 
ployed, to whom Huey Long appealed. 

I doubt whether any other man was so 
conscious of the plight of the underprivi- 
leged or knew better the ruthlessness of 
those in control. And it was because 
Huey Long knew how to fight, knew how 
to fight fire with fire, knew how to com- 
bat ruthlessness with ruthlessness, force 
with force, and because he had the cour- 
age to battle unceasingly for what he 
conceived to be right that he became an 
inspiration for so many in their own fight 
for a square deal, and the object of such 
relentless persecution on the part of his 
enemies. 

The fight he waged was such a desper- 
ate one that even in death he has not 
been immune from attack. So we find 
that 5 years after his body had been 
lowered into the grave—that grave which 
will forever be a shrine for those who love 
decency, honor, and justice—attempts 
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are still being made to besmirch his char- 
acter. 

This is not fooling the farmer, the 
worker, the small businessman; it is not 
fooling the child who can read today be- 
cause of the free textbooks that Huey 
Long obtained; it is not fooling the citi- 
zen who can vote today because Huey 
Long abolished poll taxes. 

The people know from Huey Long’s 
life that, as they fight for better things, 
there will always be the inspiration that 
fighting with them in spirit will be that 
fearless, dauntless, unmatchable cham- 
pion of the common people Huey P. Long. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the 
Senate today there will be unveiled in 
the old Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the Capitol of the United States, 
a bronze statue of the late and lamented 
former United States Senator, Huey 
Pierce Long. 

Under date of July 2, 1938, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Louisiana approved 
act No. 157 of the Legislature of Louisi- 
ana, making an appropriation of $15,000 
and creating a commission composed of 
three persons, to be appointed by him, to 
procure such a statue. The commission 
is composed of Mrs. Rose McConnell 
Long, widow of the late Senator Long 
and a former United States Senator; 
Hon. Earle J. Christenberry, secretary to 
the late Senator Long and myself. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act we have 
procured the statue and caused it to be 
placed in the National Statuary Hall, in 
the Capitol at Washington. 

Huey Pierce Long was born on a farm 
in Winn Parish, La., on August 30, 1893. 
He was the seventh child in a family of 
nine. His early life was spent in the 
midst of toil; and, like most men who 
have climbed highest on the shining lad- 
der of fame, he commenced at the lowest 
round. 

Huey was an ambitious lad, with a 
burning desire for knowledge. At the 
tender age of 13 he worked as a printer to 
earn money to further his education, 
This he did while attending elementary 
and high school at Winnfield, and after 
doing the chores assigned to him by his 
parents in and about the house and on 
the farm. In high school his proficiency 
and brilliance in debate won for him a 
scholarship to Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; but, due to lack of sufficient funds 
and the inability of his parents to add to 
those he had saved, he was unable to take 
advantage of a 4-year college course. 

At the age of 17 Huey left high school 
and obtained employment as a traveling 
salesman; and for a period of 4 years he 
remained in that field. He sold pie 
plates, cook books, shoe polish, and 
canned goods. While working as sales- 
man for a produce company in Oklahoma, 
City he was able to attend the University 
of Oklahoma for a period of 5 months, 
during which time he studiedlaw. When 
he was under 20, and while still employed 
as a salesman, he married Miss Rose Mc- 
Connell. In 1914 he matriculated as a 
law student at Tulane University, com- 
pleting the course in the short period of 
7 months, and on May 15, 1915, he passed 
the Louisiana bar examination and be- 
came a full-fledged lawyer. 
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Huey Long was always a student. He 
had a profound knowledge of the Holy 
Bible. He never finished his education. 
Until the night when he was felled by an 
assassin’s bullet he was a pupil, a learner, 
an inquirer, a seeker of knowledge. He 
was also a born salesman, and his early 
association with thousands of men, 
women, and children of every walk of life 
sharpened his natural wit and keen ob- 
servation. He was unaffected, devoid of 
pretense, and genuine in his thought. 
He learned to understand the nature of 
people, their wants, their desires, their 
moods, their surroundings, and their way 
of living, all of which was of inestimable 
value to him during his career as an at- 
torney and statesman. 

Huey Long was a great lawyer. He 
crossed swords with some of the ablest 
attorneys in the country. He always en- 
deavored to get at the truth, at the very 
core of a case. He had a clear head and 
a good heart. He was logical. He was 
not a case lawyer; he was original, 
thoughtful, and profound. His genius 
soon won for him the admiration of the 
court and of his fellow members of the 
bar. When he argued there was no quib- 
bling; he was as direct as light. The late 
Chief Justice Taft of the United States 
Supreme Court said of him that Huey 
Long had the most brilliant legal mind 
of any lawyer who ever argued before his 
court. 

Soon after being admitted to the bar 
Huey Long engaged in politics; and at 
the age of 25 he was elected railroad com- 
missioner for the north Louisiana dis- 
trict. In that capacity he gained promi- 
nence as an advocate for the masses. 
He became chairman of the railroad com- 
mission, the name of which was after- 
ward changed by constitutional amend- 
ment to the public service commission. 
As chairman and chief counsel of the 
commission he was constantly engaged 
in complicated legislation, which resulted 
in reduced telephone rates, cheaper gas 
charges, and lower streetcar fares, all of 
which inured to the benefit of the masses, 
as was intended by him. 

After leading an unsuccessful fight for 
small independent oil operators, Huey 
then fought the large, well-established 
oil companies that were doing business 
in Louisiana. The large companies re- 
fused to transport in their pipe lines and 
to manufacture in their refineries the oil 
produced by the small operators, and 
naturally forced them out of business. 

At that time Long was too young to 
qualify as a candidate for Governor; but 
he supported an independent candidate 
and made the transportation and taxa- 
tion of oil one of the issues of the cam- 
paign. His candidate won the election 
but was later charged by Long with hav- 
ing failed to carry out his campaign 
pledges, thereby affording to Long the 
opportunity of becoming more and more 
prominent in his advocacy of the cause 
of the downtrodden, so-called common 
man. He became his champion. On 
August 30, 1923, at the age of 30, which 
is the minimum age in Lcuisiana for a 
candidate to qualify for Governor, he 
announced his candidacy in the primary 
election to be held in January 1924. He 
lost that election, but this defeat did not 
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alter his determination to become Louisi- 
ana’s chief executive. On the contrary, 
it seemed to spur him on, for, immedi- 
ately following this set-back, he an- 
nounced his candidacy for Governor for 
4 years later, at which time he was 
successful. 

He had no organized group supporting 
his candidacy. He fought well-en- 
trenched, old-line politicians, and the so- 
called privileged class of the State. For 
generations past candidates for Gover- 
nor of Louisiana had made innumerable 
promises to aid the poor, the down-trod- 
den, and the helpless, but after election 
the promises were soon forgotten until 
the next election came along. 

That was not the case with the in- 
trepid, fiery, ambitious young Governor 
who hailed from the red hills of North 
Louisiana. He had boasted of being, and 
actually was, one of the masses, and had 
determined since early childhood to ac- 
quire a position in life in which he could 
help the underprivileged. As Governor, 
his opportunity had now arrived. He 
had an ambitious program, and in the 
face of almost insurmountable opposi- 
tion he set to work to execute it. Be- 
cause he had promised free school books, 
modernized schools and colleges, elimi- 
nation of adult illiteracy, free bridges, 
paved highways, increased free hospital- 
ization for the poor, and many other pro- 
posals in aid of the needy and under- 
privileged, the raising of money soon be- 
came the paramount issue of his admin- 
istration. 

During the first regular session of the 
legislature Governor Long had little or 
no difficulty in having enacted most of 
the necessary legislation to carry out his 
program, all dependent, however, upon 
tax legislation of sufficient scope to raise 
the necessary revenues. He would not 
tax the poor, who were already over- 
burdened; therefore he resolved to tax 
the wealthy, principally those engaged in 
acquiring riches from Louisiana’s vast 
natural resources, and also to impose 
corporate franchise taxes, income taxes, 
and taxes of a like nature that would 
have to be borne principally by the so- 
called privileged class. This policy 
placed him and his administration in 
bitter disfavor with the press of the 
State, which was dependent on big busi- 
ness for its life blood. 

During the first session of the legisla- 
ture Long succeeded in raising some 
money from new taxes, but not enough 
to carry out his ambitious program; and 
on March 3, 1929, he called an extra ses- 
sion of the legislature, with further tax- 
ation as the moving reason for the call. 
In the meantime the dissatisfaction of 
big interests was growing more intense 
and the opposition had grown stronger, 
and Governor Long was severely criti- 
cized as being “incompetent” and “tem- 
peramentally unfit to hold the high office 
of Governor,” while such epithets as 
“dictater” and “briber of legislators” 
were applied to him. He gave no atten- 
tion to his accusers, but remained firm 
in his conviction that those best able to 
pay should bear the burden of taxation. 

When he realized that he would have 
difficulty in enacting his proposed meas- 
ures at the special session, he resolved 
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to bring about an adjournment of the 
legislature, but to no avail. In the 
meantime his opposition gathered mo- 
mentum and impeachment charges were 
preferred against him. 

His enthusiasm for what he believed to 
be right knew no bounds. Never for a 
moment did he despair during the hear- 
ings before the House of Representatives, 
which had resolved itself into an in- 
quisitorial tribunal to investigate the 
charges preferred against him. He car- 
ried his fight to the people. He was a 
great orator, clear, sincere, and natural, 
He had but one language. He did not 
pretend. He said, not what he thought 
others thought, but what he thought, 
He brought the real issues home to the 
people in clear, simple language. To off- 
set the constant attack of the press and 
its attempts to becloud the real issues, 
he flooded the State with convincing cir- 
culars, When the State senate met, or- 
ganized as a court of impeachment to 
try him, it heard arguments and some 
evidence, and adjourned sine die by rea- 
son of the unconstitutionality and in- 
validity of all impeachment charges be- 
fore it. 

He anticipated more obstructions to 
his program when the legislature would 
meet in the next regular session, and he 
again made a direct appeal for support 
to the people, in whom he had never lost 
faith. 

As was expected, the opposition forces 
tried to destroy his organization by at- 
tempting to recall the speaker of the 
house, but that movement failed. The 
house of representatives enacted all the 
legislation proposed by Governor Long, 
but he encountered a filibustering senate 
that prevented the enactment of any of 
his legislation, so that the regular ses- 
sion of 1930 came to naught, 

When that occurred, Huey again made 
his appeal to the people. While fight- 
ing for the masses with one hand, he 
fought off his political enemies with the 
other. He offered himself as a candidate 
for United States Senator, with purely 
local matters as the issue in his cam- 
paign, contending that if defeated for 
Senator he would resign as Governor or 
not attempt to put his program through. 
The people responded. He gained an 
overwhelming victory at the polls, and 
less than 30 days after his election to the 
United States Senate he again called an 
extra session of the legislature, and at 
this session his entire program was 
adopted. 

Huey Long’s battle against entrenched 
politicians and the so-called privileged 
interests is an epoch in Louisiana’s 
history. Under his leadership the gov- 
ernment of Louisiana for the first time 
was really and truly responsive to the 
necessities of the people. After he be- 
came a Senator of the United States he 
maintained his influence in State poli- 
tics, and directed the enactment of fur- 
ther legislation to benefit the masses, 
Included in these were the abolition of 
poll taxes, tax exemption on homes, and 
a further expansion of all universities 
and colleges. 

Like all great Americans who have de- 
voted their efforts and talents in behalf 
of the masses, who have sought to help 
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the so-called common people, the humble 
members of society who have not the 
influence to secure recognition, Huey 
Long was lied about, abused, slandered, 
and vilified. In that respect his life is 
but a replica of that of other great 
leaders. 

All of us honor Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of our great party, the champion 
of the common people. Because of his 
noble fight against entrenched wealth 
and affiuence, he had to battle the press, 
Federal judges, and the powerfully rich 
who were stantioned in high Govern- 
ment positions. His enemies heaped 
abuse upon him, labeling him “American 
prototype of Robespierre,” “Red 
Jacobin,” “Evangelist of Anarchy,” 
“Creator of Class Hatred.” The incom- 
parable Jefferson took all these invectives 
in stride, never wavering from his deter- 
mination to place human rights above 
property rights. 

We pay tribute today to Andrew Jack- 
son, the matchless champion of the com- 
mon people; yet during his time he was 
vilified and denounced by the press as 
“rash,” “dangerous,” “destructive of the 
American institutions, and of the courts.” 
Andrew Jackson ranks as one of our 
foremost and greatest Americans. 

Let us not overlook the blasts that 
were directed at another great American, 
the friend of the masses, Woodrow Wil- 
son. Oh, yes, Mr. President, Woodrow 
Wilson’s opponents did not spare him. 
They poured forth their bitterness in the 
press, and such terms as “The Evange- 
list,” “The Man of Mystery,” “The One- 
Track Mind,” “The Temperamentalist,” 
were common from his contemporaries. 

Last but not least, volumes of news- 
paper abuse have been hurled at our 
great President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, who was thrice elected to the Presi- 
dency. A greater champion of the 
masses is yet to be born. Here are a few 
examples: “Dictator,” “Spendthrift,” 
“Usurper of Power,” “A Warmonger.” 
Those are but a few of the choice de- 
scriptive epithets which have been voiced 
against him. 

Long has been accused of creating a 
dictatorship in Louisiana. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Huey Pierce Long was not a dicta- 
tor. He fought valiantly and gave his time 
and talents and life to lift the mantle 
of poverty from the poor and oppressed 
by affording to them numerous benefits 
at the expense of the citizens of Louisi- 
ana best able to bear the burdens of tax- 
ation. He fought for the poor and op- 
pressed with his convincing oratory, with 
his pen, with his wits, with his great 
intellect and knowledge of human char- 
acter. 

Some day the true greatness of Huey 
Pierce Long will be fully understood and 
appreciated by our people. History will 
give acclaim and credit to him for his 
broad vision and wonderful accomplish- 
ments. As the years go by, more people 
visit the monuments that Huey has built 
for Louisiana. They stand as beacon 
lights to his genius as a great builder and 
founder of a new State. 

Mr. President, I repeat, Huey Pierce 
Long was not a dictator. He was a doer 
of things for the benefit of the masses; 
and, after all is said and done, his phi- 
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losophy of distribution of wealth, his ad- 
vocacy of pensions for the aged, shorter 
working hours for labor, and in fact his 
continued fight for the masses, which 
marked him for death, will remain as a 
challenge to true democracy in this 
treasured land of ours. 

But Huey Long’s critics are still loud 
in their denunciation of him and his poli- 
cies. They continue to tear asunder the 
character of this dead leader, whose 
memory is revered by the lowly, the 
destitute and humble of the Nation. My 
candid judgment is that the name of 
Huey Pierce Long will go down in his- 
tory as another of our great American 
statesmen while most of his critics will 
be forgotten before they are cold in their 
graves. 

In closing, Mr. President, permit me to 
quote from one of our country’s great 
leaders, Theodore Roosevelt, a quotation 
which I deem strikingly appropriate: 

It is not the critic who counts, not the 
man who points out how the strong man 
stumbled, or where the doer of deeds could 
have done them better. The credit belongs 
to the man who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and 
blood; who strives valiantly; who errs and 
comes short again and again; who knows the 
great enthusiasms, the great devotions, and 
spends himself in a worthy cause; who, at 
the best, knows in the end the triumph of 
high achievements; and who at the worst, 
if he fails, at least fails while daring greatly, 
so that his place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know neither vic- 
tory nor defeat. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, JOHN- 
son of Colorado in the chair). Immedi- 
ately following the adjournment of the 
Senate today, the unveiling of the statue 
of the late Senator Long, presented by 
the State of Louisiana, will take place in 
Statuary Hall. 

The addresses contemplated by the 
orders adopted by the Senate having 
been concluded, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senators, the Senate stands adjourned 
until Tuesday next. 

Thereupon (at 3 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the 
adjournment being under the order pre- 
viously entered, until Tuesday, April 29, 
1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 25, 1941: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Thomas F. McAllister, of Michigan, to be 
judge of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, vice Hon. Her- 
schel V. Arant, deceased. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


John Bright, of New York, to be United 
States district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, to fill a new position. 

Simon H. Rifkind, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York, to fill a new posi- 
tion. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Wiliam Fleet Palmer, of California, to bə 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of California, vice Benjamin Harrison, 
resigned, 
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Malcolm E. Lafargue, of Louisiana, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana, vice Harvey G. Fields, 
whose term has expired. 

Charles F. Uhl, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, to fill an existing va- 
cancy. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


James Joseph Gillespie, of Iowa, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Iowa, vice George E. Miller, whose 
term has expired. 

H. Chess Richardsen, of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
February 6, 1941. 

Louis E. LeBlanc, of Louisiana, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Louisiana. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1941. 

Granville T. Norris, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
February 6, 1941. 

Joseph C. Reing, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Mr. Reing is now serv- 
ing in this office under an appointment which 
expired March 9, 1941. 

William Holroyd McGinnis, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be United States marshal for the 
southern district of West Virginia, vice 
George P. Alderson, resigned. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Willard L. Beaulac, of Rhode Island, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 3, and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consul general of the United States 
of America. 

Robert H. McBride, of Michigan, to be a 
Foreign Service officer, unclassified, a vice 
consul of career, and a secretary in the Dip- 
lomatic Service of the United States of 
America, 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 

COMMISSION 


John M. Morin, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission for a term of 6 years 
from March 15, 1941. (Reappointment.) 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Harry N. Child, of Washington, to be Reg- 
ister of the Land Office at Spokane, Wash. 
(Reappointment.) 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE A CHIEF GUNNER 


Gunner Ralph A. Taylor, to rank as such 
from May 1, 1941. 


TO BE A CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIAN 


Radio Electrician John T. Oden, to rank 
as such from May 1, 1941. 


Temporary APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 

Col, Leo Myron Kreber, Field Artillery 
(National Guard of the United States). 

Col. Sidney Parker Spalding (lieutenant 
colonel, Ordnance Department), Army of the 
United States, 

Col. Godfrey Cheshire, Field Artillery (Na- 
tional Guard of the United States). 

Lt. Col. Harry Clyde Ingles, Signal Corps, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Capt. Augustin T. Beauregard to be a rear 
admiral in the Navy from the 1st day of 
April 1941. 

The following-named commanders to be 
captains in the Navy, to rank from the date 
stated opposite their names: 

Thomas J. Doyle, Jr., December 1, 1940, 

William W. Meek, February 1, 1941. 
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Carl H. Jones, April 1, 1941. 

Paul A. Stevens, April 1, 1941. 

Alfred P. H. Tawresey, April 1, 1941. 

Theo D. Westfall, April 1, 1941. 

Robert H. Grayson, April 1, 1941, 

The following-named lieutenant command- 
ers to be commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Gerald W. Thomson, July 1, 1939. 

Carlton R. Todd, April 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenant commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

John A. Glick, December 1, 1940. 

Gordon A. McLean, December 1, 1940. 

John L. Woodbury, January 1, 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior 
grade) to be lieutenants in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

William L. Dawson, December 1, 1940. 

Dale Mayberry, December 13, 1940. 

Ensign Bethel V. Otter to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Navy from the 3d day of 
June 1940. 

Medical Inspector Melville J. Aston to be 
a medical director in the Navy, with the 
rank of captain, from the 1st day of July 1940. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Fred L. Haerlin, 
Jr., to be a paymaster in the Navy, with the 
rank of lieutenant commander, from the 1st 
day of October 1940. 

The following-named assistant paymasters 
to be passed assistant paymasters in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
date stated opposite their names: 

Ross G. Linson, October 1, 1940. 

Thomas P. O’Connell, December 16, 1940. 

The following-named civil engineers to be 
civil engineers in the Navy, with the rank of 
captain, from the date stated opposite their 
names: 

Henry F. Bruns, June 23, 1938. 

James T. Mathews, July 1, 1940. 

Paul J. Searles, July 1, 1940. 

The following-named boatswains to be 
chief boatswains in the Navy, to rank with 
but after ensign, from the 10th day of Janu- 
ary 1941: 

William O. Kuykendall 

Alexis T. Terrio 

Gunner Tribble R. Sanders to be a chief 
gunner in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 2d day of February 1941. 

Machinist Pat N. Wilson to be a chief ma- 
chinist in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 5th day of March 1941. 

Pharmacist Charles H. Redfield to be a 
chief pharmacist in the Navy, to rank with 
but after ensign, from the 10th day of Jan- 
uary 1941. 

Assistant Paymaster James E. Bullock to 
be a passed assistant paymaster in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant, to rank from the 
lst day of January 1941. 

The following-named lieutenants to be 
lieutenant commanders in the Navy, to rank 
from the date stated opposite their names: 

Francis X. Forest, June 26, 1940. 

Louis L. Vodila, December 1, 1940. 

Robert G. Armstrong, December 13, 1940. 

Joe B. Paschal, December 16, 1940. 

Pay Clerk John C. Le Clare to be a chief pay 
clerk in the Navy, to rank with but after 
ensign, from the 10th day of January 1941. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Burden R. Hastings to be a 
lieutenant in the Navy, from the Ist day of 
January 1941. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, Ar. 25, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Heavenly Father, we praise Thee for 
the story of Thy mercy and grace, 
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Grant that we may commit our ways 
unto Thee so that we shall not be 
paralyzed by disorder, nor impoverished 
by anxiety. Empower our wills, enlight- 
en our minds, and hold us when life leaps 
into some sudden emergency. Keep us 
free, blessed Lord, from the havoc of 
worry and fret that Thy gracious Spirit 
may steal into the threatened parts of 
our lives, giving us peace, allowing Thy 
beauty to permeate our vision. We 
thank Thee that Thou dost pity us in 
our weaknesses and tendencies and when 
we stumble we fall into the waiting 
ministry of Thy love. In all the pages 
of living tenderness, in the countless 
numbers which have sought and molded 
their characters into Thy image, we be- 
hold Thy inspiration and lift our hearts 
in gratitude. We commend our Presi- 
dent to Thy merciful care, together with 
his official advisers; endue them with 
the greatest wisdom as they direct the 
affairs of state through these perilous 
times and unto Thee be the glory forever. 
Through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ACQUISITION OF MERCHANT VESSELS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries may have 
until midnight Saturday night within 
which to file a report on the bill H. R. 
4466, dealing with the acquisition of 
ships; and that the members of the 
committee, or any of them desiring so to 
do, may have similar privilege to file 
minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record. I find the estimate from 
the Public Printer shows this is some- 
what in excess of the usual limit. It will 
amount to something over four pages, but 
I ask unanimous consent notwithstand- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TAXATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably one of the most important hearings 
ever held before a committee was held 
yesterday before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury appeared before that committee 
in advocacy of a tex measure that would 
raise $3,500,000,000. I was particularly 
impressed with one feature of his re- 
marks, with which I so fully agree. He 
said, in effect, thet it would be possible 
to save at least $1,000,000,000 from the 
appropriations that are now being sug- 
gested to Congress. I think that is the 
first thing we should try to do [applause], 
to save money rather than expend it so 
extravagantly, We ought to do this be- 
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fore placing any more taxes on the 
people. 

Further than that, he said there should 
be cooperation between the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Ways and 
Means Committee, and that I most 
heartily approve, having in mind the 
possibility of the economy in expenditures 
that he so well advocated yesterday. 

I therefore urge the adoption of my 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 6) providing for 
a joint study of our finances by repre- 
sentatives of those two committees. In 
this way we could get an over-all picture 
of our financial problems, and deal with 
them as a whole, instead of separately, 
as we now do, whereby extravagant ap- 
propriations are made that the Ways and 
Means Committee are expected to pro- 
vide for with burdensome new taxes. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. TREAD- 
WAY was granted permission to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 


THE LATE HON. DENNIS D. DONOVAN 


Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objecticn, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sorrow I announce the passing of 
Dennis D. Donovan, a former Represent- 
ative from the Fifth District of Ohio; born 
in Henry County, Ohio, January 31, 1859; 
attended the common schools and the 
Northern Indiana Normal School, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.; studied law at Georgetown, 
was admitied to the bar in 1895, and 
commenced practice in Deshler, Ohio; 
taught school; engaged in the mer- 
cantile and timber business; appointed 
postmaster of Deshler by President Cleve- 
land on July 21, 1885, and served until 
January 27, 1888; member of the State 
house of representatives in 1887 and 1889; 
elected as a Democrat to the Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses March 4, 1891, 
to March 3, 1895; died at Napoleon, Henry 
County, Ohio, April 21, 1941. 

My district mourns a fine American, a 
gracious gentleman, a sterling, loyal 
Democrat. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on the subject of Ireland’s neutrality and 
to include a letter from John J. O’Connor 
to William Griffin, editor of the New York 
Inquirer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HON. HUEY P. LONG 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unenimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, MILLS of Louisiana addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the business on the Speak- 
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er’s desk and any other special orders 
that have been granted today, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, PLAUCHE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial written 
by Hon. Frank Smith, editor of the Lake 
Charles American Press. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


STRIKES IN THE COAL MINES 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, due to the importance of iron 
ore in the present defense picture, our 
Government, through the United States 
Coast Guard, this spring expended a con- 
siderable sum of money to open the 
Straits of Mackinac ahead of the normal 
opening of the navigation season. 
Through the splendid efforts of the offi- 
cers and crew on the Coast Guard cut- 
ters Escanaba and Tahoma, as well as the 
officers and crew of the ice-breaking car 
ferry Sainte Marie, these straits were 
made open to navigation on April 1, 
and the first Great Lakes freighters went 
into operation through the Straits of 
Mackinac on April 2. Normal navigation 
does not open until April 15. These cut- 
ters and the ice-breaker continued on up 
the St. Mary’s River, past Sault Ste. 
Marie and through Whitefish Bay in Lake 
Superior, opening this entire channel to 
early transportation by the large fleet of 
ore carriers on the Great Lakes. As a 
result, during the month of April this 
year, the large fleet of ore carriers on the 
Great Lakes will have transported some 
5,000,000 more tons of iron ore than ever 
before in the history of Great Lake’s 
transportation. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I called your at- 
tention on Tuesday to the fact that the 
coal-mine strike now threatens to tie 
all of these ore carriers to the docks, un- 
less coal is forthcoming immediately. I 
called your attention to the fact that the 
large and very important coal dock at 
Lime Island at the mouth of the St. 
Mary’s River will be completely out of 
bunker fuel this week. 

Yesterday there appeared before our 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee a gentleman representing the ship- 
pers on the Great Lakes, who stated in 
answer to a question propounded by me 
that unless coal was forthcoming the 
early part of next week the entire Great 
Lakes fleet of ore carriers would of neces- 
sity go to anchor or be tied to the docks. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an extremely seri- 
ous situation and demands immediate 
action. If our Government is going to 
play fair with the young men who have 
been taken away from their fireside, off 
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the farms, away from their stores, away 
from their benches, and drafted into the 
Army at $21 per month; I say if we are 
going to play fair with those young men, 
then it is up to the President to see to it 
that this coal-mine strike is settled and 
settled promptly, and a steady stream of 
coal again finds its way into industry and 
to the shores of the Great Lakes in order 
that there may be no interruption in the 
steady flow of iron ore to the great steel 
producing centers of this Nation. 

It is indeed gratifying, Mr. Speaker, to 
learn that our Secretary of Labor, Madam 
Perkins, has finally succumbed to pres- 
sure from the Congress and from public 
opinion and has swallowed her pride of 
lack of accomplishment and has finally 
submitted this matter to the National 
Defense Mediation Board. All America 
hopes that this Board may be successful 
in arriving at a speedy and satisfactory 
solution to this problem. Should it fail, 
then it is up to the President to demand, 
and obtain, prompt action in the settle- 
ment of this dispute. Soft words and 
pussyfooting“ tactics will longer avail. 
Action must be had and had now. Let 
there be no more fiddling while Rome 
burns. LApplause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial from the Bain- 
bridge News. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include two editorials comment- 
ing on a recent talk given in Milwaukee 
by Senator WHEELER. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude two letters received from the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

STRIKE METHODS OF THE C. I. O. 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I was interested in the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Brap- 
LEY]. 

I see the agents of the C. I. O., com- 
munistic group, “fifth column” boys are 
again stopping the program of national 
defense in this country in Baltimore. 
Permit me to read an excerpt from one 
of my letters from San Pedro: 

In San Pedro on Monday, April 14, 1941, a 
shortage of stevedore gangs existed and it 


developed that many of the men were ab- 
sent from their usual work because they 
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were registering at the California shipyard so 
that in the event of an election there they 
would be in a position to vote and swing the 
election in favor of the C. I. O. 


They did not work there but they reg- 
istered as though they did. 

A number of longshoremen also were pick- 
eting the employment office of the ship- 
yard, making every effort to force new regis- 
trants to join the C. I. O. 


That is the way the C. I. O. establishes 
itself in industry, and, unfortunately, 
through an agency of the United States 
Government, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, these men are abusing the 
power of the Government, taking the 
law into their own hands, and the com- 
munists in their ranks have been able to 
deliver our industry into the hands of our 
enemies. How can we expect national 
defense under such circumstances? 
LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement I made before the 
Appropriations Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
two letters received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin E. Good, residents of Montana, on 
our foreign policy, which I think puts the 
whole question in a nutshell. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

CONVOYS AND WAR 


Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute, 
and to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much alarmed when I picked up the 
morning paper to find that Secretary 
Knox and Secretary Hull say we are just 
about in the war and it is our duty to do 
everything we can to further the war 
that is now going on in Europe. The 
President agreed to and approved their 
remarks, so the news item stated. 

President Roosevelt said that convoy- 
ing means shooting, and shooting means 
war. If we start convoying ships across 
the Atlantic we shall be in the war and 
have to send our boys there. I am and 
always have been against our interven- 
tion in the affairs of the European and 
Asiatic countries that lead us to war. 
Let us use our good office by peaceful 
means to stop the fighting. 

I say that the war in Europe is not the 
war of the United States of America; 
that the thing for us to do if we want to 
preserve our national unity, if we want to 
preserve our country, is to stay at home 
and attend to our own business. Keep 
America out of war. The American 
people want no war in Europe, nor do I. 
[Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
wish to ask the Congress what it expects 
to do if with the all-out aid we voted and 
the $7,000,000,000 we voted all goes to the 
bottom or seems likely to go to the bot- 
tom of the sea? What do you gentlemen 
propose to do about it? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes. I am asking 
that as a question. 

Mr. RICH. I did not vote for the lease- 
lend bill. I did not vote for the $7,000,- 
000,000 aid bill. I was opposed to it then, 
and I am opposed to it now. [Applause.] 

Mr. PATRICK. I can see the gentle- 
man’s position. I spoke on this subject 
yesterday. But those of us who voted the 
other way; those of us who voted for the 
program; those of us who voted for the 
$7,000,000,000 want to see our aid effec- 
tive. I can understand how those who 
voted against the general program would 
not be enthusiastic about carrying it out, 
but I am saying that all who voted as I 
did, making a majority, we who voted 
and who put it through, are asking what 
the Congress proposes to do to see that 
aid made effective? Are we willing to sit 
still and see it all go to the sea bottom? 
That is a question this Congress must 
answer. Thank you. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
statement made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LUDLOW]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include my statement made before 
the Appropriations Committee in con- 
nection with irrigation at Bonneville, 
Oreg. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. PIERCE]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after disposition 
of the legislative business in order for the 
day and after any previous orders here- 
tofore entered, I may address the House 
for 30 minutes on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. PIERCE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after the legislative business and any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 
There was no objection, 
INTERFERENCE BY GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
call attention to a real kindly act com- 
mitted by a department official down 
here. I have a letter which came from 
the manager of a farmers’ cooperative, 
who was visited by one of these admin- 
istration wage-hour men. The manager 
of this farmers’ cooperative writes as 
follows: 

Another thing I did not like—Mr. Thoro- 
man (a wage-hour employee) told my boys 
he did not understand why they worked 
here in our feed room for $21 to $24 a week 
in these little towns, when in Detroit they 
can earn big wages, such as 85 to 90 cents 
an hour. Why try and make our employees 
discontented? They now get $24 and $27 a 
week. That's more net than big-city pay. 


Why does this Government Official, on 
Government time and on Government 
pay, go around interfering in these little 
towns with men who are contented, who 
want to live there in these towns, and 
try to induce those men to give up their 
jobs and seek employment in the cities? 
Just when will these nosey, swell-headed 
Federal employees quit seeking to run the 
business of better men? Just why does a 
Federal job, paid for by tax money, make 
the Federal hired man—and he is no 
more than that—think he owns the 
farm? Call off your agitators, Mr. 
Fleming. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD, 


SHALL WE CONVOY? 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I listened very patiently yester- 
day to a discourse by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Patrick] upon the proposi- 
tion of whether or not we were going to 
permit this huge quantity of materials, 
$7,000,000,000 worth, to strew Davey 
Jones’ locker. I am wondering if the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATRICK] 
has taken into consideration the possi- 
bility that the bodies of 7,000,000 of our 
boys will strew that same Davey Jones’ 
locker unless we watch what we are do- 


ing. LApplause.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
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to include an address delivered by myself 
at Corsicana, Tex., before the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, LUTHER A, JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 


MOBILIZATION OF WOMEN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7 I addressed myself at some length to 
a proposal for the mobilization of the 
womanhood of America which had the 
genesis in a White House conference in 
January. At that time I indicated to the 
House the authority for the statements 
which I made, and at the conclusion of 
those remarks my good friend, the ma- 
jority leader, vigorously assailed my ob- 
servations with this language: 

My purpose is not so much to pay atten- 
tion to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois as it is to point out the cleverness of 
his statement: That he takes a rumor and 
then proceeds to argue the rumor as if it 
were a fact; that the women of the country 
are going to be mobilized, when every one of 
them knows there is not foundation for the 
statement. Only the other day Secretary 
Early, if I read the papers correctly, made 
the statement that there was no justification 
for it. That shows how far statements based 
on rumor can be made that results in a 
smearing of the President of the United 
States, and to undermine the President of 
the United States, when the President, either 
directly or through his secretary, has been 
compelled to deny malicious and false state- 
ments and rumors. 


Mr. Speaker, I allude to this matter to- 
day for the purpose of bringing to the 
attention of the House an article appear- 
ing on the front page of the Washington 
Post, in the issue of Friday, April 25, 
which bears the following headline: 


Mrs. Roosevelt urges United States draft 
and train girls to aid defense. 


[Applause.] 
TAXATION 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people have a 
right to be alarmed over statements made 
on the subject of taxation and the fiscal 
policies that are now being pursued. If 
we are going to levy all of these taxes on 
the little fellow and refuse to raise the 
inheritance tax and the income tax in 
the higher brackets, it will continue to 
concentrate the wealth of this Nation in 
the hands of afew men. Less than 5 per- 
cent of our people now own more than 
90 percent of our wealth. If this condi- 
tion continues the Government will col- 
lapse. 

Again, it is proposed, not to expand 
the currency but to freeze prices, which 
will grind American farmers into the 
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dust. The farmers cannot, and the small 
businessmen cannot, meet their obliga- 
tions on the present price levels. If we 
are going to freeze prices on their present 
levels, maintain the gold standard based 
on the gold buried in Kentucky, hold 
prices down by refusing to expand the 
currency, in order that the ones who 
have their wealth accumulated may wring 
interest from the American people on 
their vast fortunes for the next hundred 
years, if we are going to guarantee these 
shylocks their pound of flesh, we ought 
to have the courage to tell the people so 
now. [Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


REEMPLOYMENT OF PERSONS RETIRED 
UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 881) to permit the reemployment by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
persons retired under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLOESER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


SURRENDER OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
very near future the St. Lawrence sea- 
way proposal, a treaty, will be before this 
House in the form of a resolution. I am 
opposed to the project. My opposition 
is based upon my opinion that it is not 
in the public interest. It would be defi- 
nitely harmful to labor, agriculture, rail 
transportation, motor transportation, and 
industry in this country. 

Its proponents argue that it is neces- 
sary for the national defense. They ad- 
mit that it will require from 5 to 8 years 
to complete and that it will cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars at a time 
when the backs of our taxpayers are 
breaking. If this World War lasts for so 
long a time as indicated by the propo- 
nents, the seaway will be too late to be of 
any use to us. 

One of the best informed men on the 
subject of water transportation and its 
relation to other forms of transportation 
is Mr. Cleveland Newton, of St. Louis, 
Mo. He is general counsel of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association and a former 
Member of this House, representing for 
a number of years approximately the 
same district which I now have the honor 
to represent. I sought to get from him 
pertinent facts concerning this treaty’s 
effect upon the great Mississippi Valley. 
I here express my gratitude for his au- 
thoritative information. 

It is my purpose to throw light on cer- 
tain important phases of the project, 
namely, the surrender of Lake Michigan, 
the treaty and the improper method of 
attempted approval, and the relation of 
the project to our present midwestern 
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waterways system. Careful study of the 
treaty has caused me to brand it as the 
surrender of Lake Michigan. 


SENATE REJECTED 1933 TREATY 


The Constitution and laws of tnis 
country require that a treaty between the 
United States and any foreign country 
shall be ratified by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. Approximately 8 years ago 
the President submitted to the Senate 
for ratification a treaty which had been 
agreed upon between the United States 
and Great Britain and Canada, providing 
for the building of a seaway from the 
Great Lakes down the St. Lawrence River 
through Canada to the Atlantic Ocean. 
This treaty was submitted to the Senate 
in January 1933 by President Hoover, but 
was not ratified during that session of 
Congress. On January 10, 1934, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message to the 
Senate in which he said, in part— 

To the Senate: 

I request the consideration of ratification 
by the Senate of the so-called St. Lawrence 
Treaty with Canada. Broad national reasons 
lead me, without hesitation, to advocate the 
treaty. There are two main considerations, 
navigation and power. 


This treaty of 1933 failed to get the 
necessary two-thirds vote in the Senate, 
and hence failed of ratification. 

From the viewpoint of the Mississippi 
Valley States, the principal objection to 
that treaty was that it surrendered to 
Great Britain and Canada sovereignty 
over Lake Michigan, Lake Michigan is 
an all-American lake, entirely within the 
American watershed, and into which no 
drop of Canadian water has ever flowed. 

Article VIII of the treaty of 1933 was 
especially objectionable to the Valley 
States and to the Mississippi Valley gen- 
erally, because it incorporated in article 
VIII of said treaty a decree of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States deal- 
ing with the Chicago River as a part of 
the port of Chicago, and limiting the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
to the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to 
an 3 average flow of 1,500 second- 

eet. 
HENRY CLAY—TREATY OF GHENT 


For more than 150 years Lake Michi- 
gan has at all times been an American 
lake. After the War of 1812, while the 
Treaty of Ghent was being written, a 
controversy arose among the delegates 
regarding the status of Lake Michigan. 
The British representatives insisted that 
Lake Michigan be included in the bound- 
ary waters. Our representatives, among 
whom was Henry Clay, refused to agree 
to this contention, and after an extended 
controversy Henry Clay served notice 
upon the British delegates that the 
United States would never yield to their 
contention, and that rather than do so, 
they would come home and continue the 
war for 6 years longer. 


ELIHU ROOT—TREATY OF 1910 


During the preparation of the treaty 
of 1910, Great Britain undertook to write 
into the treaty a provision limiting the 
diversion from Lake Michigan for use 
in an all-American Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway to 10,000 cubic feet per second. 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, re- 
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fused to agree to this limitation. Secre- 
tary Root explained to the Senate that 
his reason for refusing to agree to this 
provision was that Lake Michigan was an 
all-American lake, entirely within our 
country, and that he refused to have any- 
thing in the treaty about Lake Michigan. 
He said that he would not permit Lake 
Michigan to be mentioned in the treaty. 

In the treaty of 1933 the sovereignty 
of Lake Michigan was involved by limit- 
ing the right of the United States to 
divert more than 1,500 second-feet 
annual average from this all-American 
lake. The treaty now proposed by the 
President is much more explicit in deal- 
ing with the sovereignty of Lake Michi- 
gan. Paragraph (b) of the preliminary 
article of the proposed treaty reads as 
follows: 

(b) “Great Lakes system” means Lakes Su- 
perior, Michigan, Huron (including Georgian 
Bay), Erie, and Ontario, and the connecting 
waters, including Lake St. Clair. 


Our Government specifically prevented 
Lake Michigan from being mentioned in 
the treaty of 1910, and when they in- 
cluded Lake Michigan as a part of the 
“Great Lakes system” they clearly chal- 
lenged the right of this country to com- 
plete sovereignty over Lake Michigan. 
The surrender of sovereignty over Lake 
Michigan is further indicated by part of 
paragraph (c) of article VIII of the pro- 
posed treaty of 1941, which reads as 
follows: 

(c) If any diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes system, other or greater in 
amount than diversions permitted in either 
of the countries on January 1, 1940, is au- 
thorized, the government of such country 
agrees to give immediate consideration to 
any representations respecting, the matter 
which the other government may make. 


On January 1, 1940, the Supreme Court 
decree limiting the diversion from Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi Valley 
waterway system to 1,500 second-feet was 
in full force and effect, and the diversion 
in the treaty proposed by the President 
is therefore limited to 1,500 second-feet 
just as effectively as if the Supreme Court 
decree had been incorporated in the new 
treaty as it was in article VIII of the 
treaty of 1933. 

It is well to compare the provisions of 
article VIII of the proposed treaty with 
the similar provisions of article VIII of 
the treaty of 1933, largely because of the 
dangers to our sovereignty over Lake 
Michigan. Paragraph (A) 1 of article 
VIII of the treaty of 1933 reads as fol- 
lows: 

(A) 1. That the diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes system through the Chicago 
drainage canal shall be reduced by December 
31, 1938, to the quantity permitted as of that 
date by the decree of the Supreme Court of 
the United States of April 21, 1930. 


The similarity between the provisions 
of article VIII in the treaty of 1933 and 
those contained in article VIII of the 
proposed treaty of 1941 are very, very 
striking. The principal difference is that 
one refers to the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which limited 
the diversion from Lake Michigan to 
1,500 second-feet annual average, while 
the other limits the diversion from Lake 
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Michigan to the amount being taken on 
January 1, 1940, which was, in fact, 1,500 
second-feet annual average, the amount 
which had been fixed as the limit by the 
decree of the Supreme Court. If the 
sovereignty of the United States over 
Lake Michigan was involved in the treaty 
of 1933, it is clearly involved in the treaty 
now proposed by the President. 

The proposed treaty provides that if 
any diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes system, which under the new treaty 
would include Lake Michigan, other or 
greater in amount than the diversion 
permitted in either of the countries on 
January 1, 1941, is authorized, then each 
country agrees to submit to arbitration 
the question of such increased diversion. 


ARBITRATION PROVISION 


Before an arbitration over an in- 
creased diversion from Lake Michigan 
could be set in operation, it would be 
necessary for the United States to author- 
ize an increased diversion from Lake 
Michigan, and the only power in the 
United States which could authorize such 
increased diversion would be either the 
Supreme Court or Congress, 

If the treaty as proposed with article 
VIII is ratified or approved by Congress 
containing a limit of 1,500 second-feet 
annual average from Lake Michigan, it 
is extremely doubtful whether the Su- 
preme Court or the Congress could be 
induced to authorize a diversion in excess 
of the amount provided in the proposed 
treaty. Either the Supreme Court or the 
Congress would undoubtedly tell the pro- 
ponents of such increased diversion that 
their remedy should be a new treaty au- 
thorizing such increase. It is very doubt- 
ful under the terms of the proposed 
treaty whether an arbitration for an in- 
creased diversion could ever be set in 
motion, 

YIELDING CONTROL 


So long as our sovereignty over Lake 
Michigan continues, a decision of the Su- 
preme Court or an act of Congress au- 
thorizing an increase in the diversion 
from Lake Michigan will be final, but if 
the proposed treaty is ratified or ap- 
proved by Congress, then Canada is au- 
thorized to appeal from a decree of the 
Supreme Court or an act of Congress to 
an international arbitral tribunal set in 
motion by a foreign government. This 
seems a rather unusual power for this 
Government to confer upon any foreign 
country. Furthermore, this might be- 
come a dangerous precedent. 

As above stated, the treaty of 1933, 
largely because of the reasons mentioned, 
fell far short of the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that the document which the 
President has submitted to Congress and 
which he chooses to call an agreement 
to be approved by a bare majority of a 
‘quorum in each House of Congress is in 
reality a treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States. It deals with an 
international question which, under the 
Constitution of this country, should be 
submitted to the Senate of the United 
States for approval or rejection. 

There is no more reason for calling this 
document an agreement than there was 
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for calling that document of 1933 an 
agreement which was submitted to the 
Senate and which was rejected by the 
Senate in 1934. The only real difference 
is that to ratify a treaty requires a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate, while to ap- 
prove an agreement requires only a ma- 
jority vote of each House. In view of the 
fate in the Senate of the treaty of 1933, 
it is not surprising that the proponents 
of this treaty should seek to avoid the 
two-thirds vote required for a treaty on 
the new document now proposed. 


A TREATY AND NOT AN AGREEMENT 


The document which the President has 
presented to Congress and which he sees 
fit to call an agreement is nothing more 
nor less than a treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, and under the 
Constitution requires a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate for ratification. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitution 
of the United States provides that the 
President shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties; provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur. 

Thus, the Constitution has prescribed 
the method by which treaties may be 
made. 

A TREATY DEFINED 


What is a treaty? Our courts and law 
writers have defined a treaty as follows: 

A treaty is a contract between nations. 
Goetge v. United States (103 F. 72); Sonto- 
vinoenzo v. Egan (280 U. S. 30). 


At the time the Constitution was 
adopted, the great authority on interna- 
tional law was Vattel. He died before 
the Constitution was adopted, but his 
treatise was widely accepted as contain- 
ing sound treatment of all international 
questions. 

In section 152 of Vattel’s work appears 
the following: 

A treaty in Latin foedus, is a pact entered 
into by sovereigns for the welfare of the 
state, either in perpetuity or for a consider- 
able length of time. 


Section 153 of Vattel’s work provides: 

Compacts, agreements, or conventions, 
Pacts which have for their object matters of 
temporary interest are called agreements, 
conventions, compacts. 

In the case of Altman & Co. v. United 
States (224 U. S. 583), Mr. Justice Day 
uses the following language: 

Generally a treaty is defined as “a com- 
pact made between two or more independent 
nations with a view to the public welfare” 
(2 Bouvier’s Dictionary 1136). 

DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


This so-called agreement presents 
other serious problems. It changes the 
terms and provisions of a number of 
treaties which have heretofore been 
solemnly ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the United States Senate. By what 
authority, under the Constitution and 
laws of this country, can a treaty, duly 
ratified and in full force and effect, be 
changed by a resolution approved by a 
bare majority of a quorum in each House 
of Congress? It would seem that the 
dangers of such a precedent would be 
worth the serious consideration of the 
Congress and the country. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DOUBT 


Congress has no power except that 
delegated to it by the several States. The 
States retain all other rights and powers. 
They have not delegated to Congress, or 
the President, the right to cede sov- 
ereignty. It follows, therefore, that 
neither the President nor the Congress 
have any right to cede any territory or 
any sovereignty over any territory to any 
foreign country. Lake Michigan is sov- 
ereign territory and a part of the United 
States, 


TREATY PROPOSED 1938 


There is another historical fact which 
should be given serious consideration in 
connection with this proposed treaty. 

On May 31, 1938, the State Department 
gave out a press release, No. 256, contain- 
ing a report of that Department relative 
to proposals of the United States for a 
new treaty with Canada. This press re- 
lease also included a letter from Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull, addressed to the Hon- 
orable Sir Herbert Marler, Minister of 
Canada, and a copy of the proposed 
treaty. 

Article VII of that proposed treaty 
contained the following: 

Nothing in this article, or in any other 
article of this treaty shall be construed as 
infringing or impairing, in any way, the 
sovereignty of the United States of America 
over Lake Michigan. 


As above indicated the State Depart- 
ment in its attempt to get Canada to 
agree to a seaway treaty in 1938, and to 
approve certain objections in this coun- 
try, made an effort to protect our sov- 
ereignty over Lake Michigan. Why did 
the proposed treaty of 1941 omit this 
Safeguard? The presumption is that 
Canada objected and that our State De- 
partment yielded. 

It is clear that our sovereignty over 
Lake Michigan is in far greater danger 
now than it was under the treaty of 1933. 


MILLIONS IN WATERWAYS 


Congress has expended hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the improvement 
of a great inland waterway system in 
this country. This system comprises the 
Mississippi River from the Twin Cities to 
the Gulf, the Ohio River from Pittsburgh 
to the Mississippi, the Missouri River 
from Sioux City to the mouth, the Intra- 
coastal Canal from Corpus Christi to a 
point connecting with the lower Missis- 
sippi River, and a great waterway from 
the Great Lakes system, down the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf and 
out to the sea. A commercially useful 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf through this great productive area 
of the United States cannot be made 
secure without an adequate diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan. Prior to the 
Supreme Court decree, more than 8,000 
cubic second-feet of water from Lake 
Michigan, for a period of more than 30 
years, flowed from Lake Michigan into 
this Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway without 
any injury to the navigation upon the 
Great Lakes. 

General Pillsbury, one of the greatest 
hydraulic engineers of the War Depart- 
ment, testified before the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee when the treaty of 
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1933 was under consideration that a di- 
version from Lake Michigan of from 
3,500 to 4,000 second-feet could be taken 
from Lake Michigan without any injury 
to navigation upon the Lakes; that any 
lowering that might result to the Great 
Lakes system could be more than over- 
come by regulating works in the connect- 
ing channels between the Lakes. 


DANGEROUS TO THE FUTURE 


It is now proposed to limit for all time 
the diversion from this all-American lake 
to 1,500 second-feet, and no one can now 
tell what the future needs of the United 
States for the use of water from Lake 
Michigan may become. Suppose for ar- 
gument’s sake that 1,500 second-feet 
would meet our present requirements, 
who can now tell what our future needs 
may become? 

The success of this great inland water- 
way system is involved in this proposed 
limitation of diversion. In the Missis- 
sippi River at the Chain of Rocks near 
St. Louis is a bottleneck through which 
the navigation of the various sections of 
this great waterway system must pass. I 
am advised that a dependable 9-foot 
channel through this bottleneck cannot 
be maintained during the low-water sea- 
son without an adequate diversion from 
Lake Michigan. 

Through this bottleneck must pass all 
the navigation from the Missouri River 
Valley, from the upper Mississippi River 
Valley, from the Great Lakes and Illinois 
River, before the commerce of these great 
interior sections can reach the lower Mis- 
sissippi River and the Gulf of Mexico. 
On the other hand, the commerce from 
the Ohio River Valley and the great area 
tributary to the lower Mississippi must 
pass through this bottleneck in order to 
reach the Missouri, upper Mississippi, and 
Illinois Rivers. 

An unusual fall in the river in the vi- 
cinity of the Chain of Rocks creates this 
bottleneck. With an adequate diversion 
from Lake Michigan the problem is 
solved. So serious is the problem that 
the Army engineers have already recom- 
mended a canal with a series of locks and 
dams to be constructed around the bottle- 
neck. This, of course, would be a great 
handicap to navigation. 

There is a point in the Mississippi 
River near Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, 
where experienced navigators agree that 
a 9-foot channel cannot be maintained 
during the low-water season without an 
adequate diversion from Lake Michigan, 
a much less diversion than has been 
flowing out of Lake Michigan for more 
than 30 years. Navigators advise that 
barges cannot carry adequate loads with- 
out scraping this rock bottom, and they 
further report that there are a number 
of reports such as this between the 
mouth of the Missouri River and the 
mouth of the Ohio River, which present 
the same problem and where a depend- 
able 9-foot, commercially useful channel 
cannot be maintained without adequate 
diversion from Lake Michigan. 

Eminent engineers, both American and 
Canadian, have agreed that a diversion 
of 5,000 second-feet annual average from 
Lake Michigan would mean a difference 
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in lake levels of only 2% inches. Other 
hydraulic engineers have agreed that 
an annual average diversion of 5,000 
second-feet from Lake Michigan would 
meet the problems of navigation as 
herein presented in this great inland 
waterway system of this country. 

In the near future, the so-called St. 
Lawrence seaway project will come be- 
fore this House for consideration. Ordi- 
narily, and in the reguiar course of con- 
stitutional procedure, this matter would 
be handled as a treaty and would come 
before the Senate only for ratification. 

Now, the Congress is asked to set a 
precedent, a dangerous one, I believe, by 
attempting to do by simple resolution, in 
both Houses, that which the Constitution 
provides should be done by executive 
action and Senate ratification. 

Mr. Speaker, I am against both the 
project and the method of prccedure. 
They are both dangerous to America. 
Applause. ] 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man give us an idea as to what the 
program will be for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday is Dis- 
trict day, and if the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has any business 
that will be in order. Otherwise all I 
can advise my friend and the House now 
is that on Wednesday the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill will be con- 
sidered. That is the only thing I can 
foresee now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Mon- 
RONEY), Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


HUEY LONG, A GREAT AMERICAN 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the statue of Senator Huey P. Long in 
Statuary Hall today, I desire to pay a 
tribute to this great Louisianian and 
great American. I speak as one who was 
reared in the same community as he was 
and who knew him as a classmate in high 
school. I knew him as a neighbor and 
as a struggling young lawyer and I 
watched his success in the legal field 
and the political world. I feel, there- 
fore, that I am qualified to speak of this 
very remarkable man. 

Huey Long had perhaps the greatest 
mind I have ever known. Few men 
could think as rapidly, as accurately, and 
as logically as he. He had no difficulty 
in speedily drafting complex legislation 
in new and untried fields that success- 
fully met every challenge in the United 
States Supreme Court. He was one of 
the best read men of his age. Although 
he did not have the advantages of a full 
college education, he could quote freely 
from authorities in history, literature, 
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philosophy, religion, and even ancient 
languages. He could concentrate quick- 
ly and effectively. He was a student all 
his life. 

Huey Long was one of the greatest 
humanitarians of his day. He was truly 
of the common people. His first suit of 
any consequence was fought for a poor 
widow without remuneration. That suit 
was the key to his life work. He de- 
lighted to do battle for the poor and to 
ease the burden of the oppressed. He 
brought education within reach of all, 
distributed free school books to all chil- 
dren and opened up the way for hospital- 
ization to the humblest homes. The tax 
burden was shifted from the backs of the 
poor and their homes were made secure 
to them. 

Huey Long was a great progressive. 
He was a pioneer. He cared little for 
precedent and was concerned with re- 
sults. He was always a man of action 
and quick decision. There is no question 
in my mind that he thought ahead of 
his time. He was a student of history, 
a close observer, and in certain causes 
in his day he was able to see effects which 
have come to pass since his death. 
There is every reason to believe that had 
he lived he would have played a much 
larger part in national thinking and act- 
ing. This age has produced few men 
with the energy, the intellect, and the 
forthrightness which he possessed. His 
great qualities of statesmanship are 
sorely needed in this world of chaos, in- 
decision, and fear. 

The progressive work of Huey Long in 
Louisiana can never be erased. He made 
of our ¿reat State a leader in social and 
economic legislation. Under his un- 
paralleled leadership, he built one of 
the greatest universities in the Nation 
and raised the entire educational system 
to a point worthy of any State. 
Through his leadership Louisiana today 
has a system of paved highways as good 
as any other State and has more con- 
crete bridges than any other. He lifted 
Louisiana out of the mud. His versatile 
brain and willing hand touched prac- 
tically every phase of human endeavor 
calculated to improve and add to the 
well-being of our people. Always a hard 
worker, he was willing to give his time 
and attention to the problems of all the 
people. He never worked at anything 
half-heartedly. 

One of the secrets of the success of his 
life was loyalty. Je expected and re- 
ceived loyalty and he likewise gave loy- 
alty. In his devotion to the principles of 
Americanism there was no room for a 
divided allegiance. He was a stanch be- 
liever in and defender of the Constitution 
and the great principles and concepts of 
democracy. He believed in Americanism 
in all that that term implies. 

Huey Long is gone, my friends. His 
eventful and useful life was suddenly 
cut short, but I want to assure you that 
his name will never be forgotten by 
Louisianians and his influence will live 
long after all of us have passed to the 
Great Beyond. Little children who were 
the beneficiaries of his creative brain 
will still hold his name in grateful mem- 
ory even when they have grown to old 
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age. His handiwork in Louisiana is evi- 
dent everywhere you turn and it will be 
so for ages to come. Yes, Huey Long is 
gone. But I stand here today as his 
boyhood friend to tell you that the work 
which he did will not die. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, following the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s table and at 
the conclusion of the special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an Associated Press report from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., showing the statement 
made by William Green with reference 
to assurance having been given by the 
President of the United States during de- 
bate on the lease-lend bill that convoys 
would not be used. I feel certain the 
President will keep that assurance given 
to the public at that time, notwithstand- 
ing what Secretary Knox and Secretary 
Hull had to say last night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
two topics, and in one to include a state- 
ment from Bishop F. J. McConnell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein the program of the last meeting 
of the Inter-American Bar Association, 
the report of the organizing committee, 
and the declarations, resolutions, and 
recommendations adopted by the first 
conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is 
Tecognized for 10 minutes. 


CONVOYS 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] called attention to an 
article appearing in the Times-Herald 


which stated, in substance, that the ad- 
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ministration was sending convoys to in- 
sure the delivery of materials to Great 
Britain. Immediately thereafter the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
arose on the floor and stated emphat- 
ically that there was not a word of truth 
in the newspaper report. 

Then I asked the gentleman who had 
the floor whether we should follow the 
statement of the administration or 
whether we should take the press for it, 
because so often we have had this con- 
flict in information. It is rather difficult 
for a Member to learn just what is 
happening. 

This morning, the 25th, here on the 
front page of one of the Washington 
papers is this headline: 

Hull, Knox hint convoy need. 


This is just after we were told by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RruM]—and no one doubts the word of 
the gentleman from Virginia; someone 
must have told him, someone down at 
the other end of the Avenue, somebody 
connected with the White House, with 
the administration, must just have de- 
ceived Mr. Wooprum most shamefully, 
because he just got right up here and 
said, in substance, “There is not a word 
of truth in this newspaper report.” 

Then here comes this paper. Let me 
read a little bit. This is by George Book- 
man, Post staff writer. I do not know 
whether George is a liar or not. I do not 
know whether he is dumb or not. I do 
not know whether he can tell the truth 
or not, but I rather suspect from the fact 
that he is a reporter that he is an ac- 
curate observer, a good listener, and that 
he correctly narrates what he sees and 
hears, otherwise he would not long be a 
reporter, and here George writes: 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, last night 
placed the weight of his high official position 
behind the growing pressure for protection of 
shipments to Great Britain, with a declara- 
tion that aid to that embattled land “must 
reach its destination.” 


George then continues: 

The Government’s declared policy of aiding 
Axis enemies “means, in its practical applica- 
tion,” he said, “that such aid must reach its 
destination in the shortest of time and in 
maximum quantity.” 

“So ways must be found to do this,” Hull 
said, in the most outspoken public plea for 
protective steps for ships moving across the 
Atlantic yet to come from so high an official. 

At about the same time Secretary of Navy 
Knox in another address declared, “We can- 
not allow our goods to be sunk in the 
Altantic,” and added that “we must make 
good our promise to give aid to Britain.” 

Having gone this far, we can only go on. 


Now, just what is the average, ordinary, 
dumb, ignorant Congressman, if there be 
such, to do when he gets this kind of— 
can I say information? You cannot say 
“information” really unless it is accurate, 
but when you read these things in the 
paper, what is a fellow going to do about 
it, and whom are you going to rely upon? 
Is it not about time that the administra- 
tion at least tells us the truth? 

You know the President the other day 
said there was a lack of unity. Well, if 
you read the papers and if you read at 
the head of the column the name of some 
man you happen to know or the name of 
some man who has a reputation for truth 
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and veracity—and these boys in the gal- 
lery, the reporters, they can only hold 
their jobs by telling the truth at least 
once in a while, otherwise the papers 
would not keep them. They report some 
of these things like society items, dances, 
and tell who went where and when, and 
if they got that all wrong the women 
would be down on them and the boys 
would be out of a job. So if I must make 
a choice between the Chief Executive, 
your President and mine—oh, if I must 
make a choice as to which one, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the administration or the reporters, 
is telling the truth, experience forces me 
to go along with the reporters, much as I 
regret that that is the only safe course. 

Now, here is another item about this 
man, Wickard, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and I was down there yesterday. 
We were down there for the apple grow- 
ers who would like to have a little fair 
treatment as compared with the treat- 
ment that is being given the growers of 
citrus fruits, and there was Dr. Stanley, 
a mighty nice lady, about my age, sitting 
there, and she, apparently, had put out 
the bulletin, and one of the boys, I think 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] made a very instructive state- 
ment about the value of apples. He had 
been before the Department and among 
other things he had told this doctor— 
not Dr. Stanley but one of her subordi- 
nates, another lady, and evidently a lady 
of vast experience—he told her that 
apples were good food and had qualities 
about them that aided in the elimination 
of whatever poison might be in the ali- 
mentary canal, and do you know what 
this lady in the Department told the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]? 
She said, I will have to have some scien- 
tific proof. Have you any document to 
prove that statement of yours?” Of 
course, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson] had some, but my suggestion 
to Dr. Stanley was that she call this lady 
of hers, a chemist or whatever she might 
be, into her office and that we do two 
things; that we give the lady a glass 
of nice, sweet cider, and then if this 
scientist objected that that was not an 
apple, that we give her three or four 
sweet apples and see what happened. 
(Laughter.] I would bet you, were I 
a betting man, which I am not, that that 
lady, this scientist or this doctor in the 
Agricultural Department, would have 
more liberal views, as we might say, 
about the effect of eating apples, and she 
would have more real knowledge than 
she had before. A little book learning is 
sometimes an unsafe guide; experience 
sometimes a sure teacher. 

For the purpose of adding to the 
knowledge of Dr. Stanley’s assistant, who 
evidently will not accept any informa- 
tion unless she gets it out of a book, 
writing, or from the lips of some cther 
scientist, permit me to suggest that the 
sweet cider, the sweet-apple treatment, 
will convince her that apples have some 
value other than as a passport out of 
the Garden of Eden. 

Now, this man, Wickard, states here 
in this paper— 

If Great Britain wins, there will be sweep- 
ing readjustments in agriculture. The 
changes would be immediate and drastic and 
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they would mean complete regimentation 
and Government control for all agriculture 
and all farmers. 


Then he painted two contrasting pic- 
tures, and in one of them if Britain did 
not win, he said our farmers were going 
to be put out of business, 

I was wondering while I read this about 
the letters I have received from my apple 
growers. We grow many, many carloads 
of apples of the highest quality in Michi- 
gan. And along came letters a little while 
ago from the farmers’ co-op saying 
that the apples coming in from Canada 
at that time were breaking our apple 
market. 

The thought comes to me, and I am 
sure it comes to millions of our citizens, 
how much longer is this administration 
going to continue its policy of fraud and 
deception? 


FIRST HANDING OUT A BENEFIT, THEN DOING AN 
INJURY 


In one mail I received a letter from the 
county agent at Dowagiac, Cass County, 
in the fourth district, telling me I could 
buy fertilizer for my orchard at less than 
the regular market price by purchasing 
through the Federal Agent. That was a 
fine thing for me but how about the busi- 
nessmen or the farmers’ co-op's which in 
the same locality sold the same kind cf 
fertilizer and in addition, each year made 
a contribution by way of tax to the main- 
tenance of the Federal Government. 

Does the Agriculture Department, be- 
cause it has access to the Federal pocket- 
book and can continue to undersell this 
merchant and that merchant in the local 
communities and in the end put him out 
of business, think it can still collect tax 
money from him after he is out of busi- 
ness? 

These agents of various departments 
who are playing one class against the 
other are not so much interested in the 
people they serve as they are in a con- 
tinuation of their owr. jobs, in the expan- 
sion of the several departments. 

At least those in the Agriculture De- 
partment, if they know anything at all 
know that they cannot continue to milk 
the Federal cow unless she gets now and 
then a little tax money and unless private 
business is permitted to exist, it cannot 
contribute taxes. 

Let me repeat, just how much longer 
is this administration to continue its pol- 
icy of fraud and deception, of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, of taking away from 
one group, one class, to pay subsidies, 
premiums, or whatever you want to call 
it to another group? The same policy of 
deception is being used in connection 
with our foreign policy. 

First, there was the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, to keep us out of war. Next 
we had the lend-lease bill, to keep us out 
of war. You gentlemen heard that on 
the floor. It was to keep us out of war, 
We were to be kept out of war by passing 
that bill. Then there was the $7,000,- 
000,000 bill which was to keep us out of 
war. Then we were told that to keep us 
out of war we must send aid to Britain. 
In effect, we were promised by the Presi- 
dent and all of his spokesmen that if we 
would just vote to aid Britain there would 
bs no convoying, nothing to get us into 
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war. The President in substance said 
that convoying meant a shooting war 
and that he not only hated war but that 
he was going to keep us out of it. 

I did not believe him but millions of 
American citizens ignored his previous 
record and took him at his word. I hope 
I was mistaken, that they were justified. 
Now there is this convoying of ships, as 
was stated here this morning in the 
newspapers, and this protection zone 
which will extend for at least 1,000 miles, 
Everyone knows that that means war. 
If the President wants unity, if he wants 
the confidence of the people, why in God’s 
name does he not once in awhile have 
somebody speak the truth for him, or 
why does he not himself tell us the truth, 
tell us what he intends to do? If he 
means war, why does he not say so? 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Patrick] yesterday, and again this morn- 
ing, made the argument here on the floor 
when he said, “You have appropriated 
$7,000,000,000. Are you going to let it go 
down to the bottom of the sea?” A gen- 
tleman answered him and said, “Suppose 
we do make a mistake,” or, if you do not 
want to do that, admit the fact that now, 
in order to get that material through, we 
would have to send our warships, manned 
by American boys; and there is not a man 
on the floor, there is not a Member of 
this House who does not know that if we 
do that it means war. Are we to send an 
expeditionary force to Europe? The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Patrick] 
said yesterday in answer to me (RECORD, 
p. 3291), when I called attention to 
the fact that every nation, every people 
that had followed England’s advice and 
gone to war had been defeated, “So 
what?” 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Patrick] had just made an argument, the 
gist of which was that having appropri- 
ated $7,000,000,000 for which to aid Eng- 
land, and it appearing that the aid was 
not reaching England because of the de- 
struction of ships, the American Navy, 
our Government should see that it did 
reach England. 

Speaking of those who voted for the 
$7,000,000,000 appropriation, the gentle- 
man said (Recorp p. 3288): 

It seems to me that those who had con- 
scientious convictions, as I did, are charged 
with the responsibility, if they are as sin- 
cere as I feel in my heart I am, of delivering 
the goods and in standing behind what we 
undertook when we said that we would de- 
liver to England and to the Allies—and Eng- 
land is about the only ally left—the where- 
withal to fight a battle that we feel sure is 
also America’s fight. 


And again the gentleman said, refer- 
ring to the delivery of aid: 


If we are going to do it, we have got to 
deliver it to the Allies * * * if it comes 
to the point that we cannot by present means 
deliver—and this looks more than likely— 
shall we take all of this material, shall we 
take all of this vast money that we are 
raising through taxation, and everything we 
have scraped together, when we have turned 
our factories into a new kind of business, and 
shall we say that it must all go for naught 
at the bottom of the sea? Davy Jones’ locker 
is no place for the sweat, the products, and 
the sacrifices of the American people. Since 
I voted for it, and I do not see how anybody 
who voted as I did on the lend-lease bill can 
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think otherwise, and this may exempt you 
gentlemen who voted against it—I repeat, I 
do not see how anybody can do that and 
be consistent and go on to say that if neces- 
sary, if it can be delivered only by that 
means, that we should not convoy. 


The inevitable result of the plan advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Patrick] is war, and my answer to 
him is this: Let the President, let the 
Congressmen who prior to election prom- 
ised the people they would not take them 
into this war, hold sacred those promises. 
Let the whole $7,000,000,000 go to the 
bottom of the sea, go to Davy Jones's 
locker, rather than now, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSON] 
protested this morning, send several mil- 
lion boys to the bottom of the sea. Let 
the $7,000,000,000 and all it bought go to 
the bottom of the brimstone pit rather 
than engage in a war which we are in no 
way prepared to fight, which we cannot 
prepare to fight unless this administra- 
tion or this Congress reestablishes lib- 
erty here in America and permits our 
loyal American workers to proceed with 
the task of preparing for national 
defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing an 
article published recently in the Times- 
Herald of Washington. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include the 
latest Gallup poll on the use of convoys. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House previously 
made, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Brooxs] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

THE LATE HON. HUEY P. LONG 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
10th day of September 1935, an assassin’s 
bullet took the life of Huey Pierce Long, 
senior Senator from Louisiana, and thus 
ended in a dramatic way the colorful life 
of Louisiana’s most outstanding political 
leader. Today, we meet to dedicate a 
memorial statue, placed by the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, in the Hall of Fame 
in the Capitol here at Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew Huey Long many 
years during his fiery career in Louisiana. 
I knew him when he practiced law at the 
bar of my own home city of Shreveport, 
where he handled many cases with out- 
standing success and great dexterity. I 
saw him elected State railroad commis- 
sioner, Governor of Louisiana, and United 
States Senator—always fighting against 
most determined oppositi_n and yet never 
discouraged. Both as a private practi- 
tioner and as a public official, he chose 
the side of the underprivileged, and 
fiercely and unrelentingly battled for the 
cause which he in his judgment had un- 
hesitatingly chosen to champion. As 
Governor of Louisiana, with the zeal of 
a crusader, his boundless energies flooded 
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over the hill-land in the north, and the 
bayou parishes in the South, building 
toll-free bridges, concrete and gravel 
roads, fine schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
public buildings. Not content was he, 
until his genius had created the State 
capitol at Baton Rouge, beneath whose 
lofty battlements the last mortal remains 
of our leader lie in peace and tranquillity 
today. 

As Huey Long’s life broadened out into 
its national aspect, he took up the fight 
for a greater diffusion of wealth among 
the common man. Even when his earthly 
career was brought to a sudden end, he 
was at that very moment at his post of 
duty, fighting with fixed purpose to help 
the poor and the needy. 

I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees. All times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me and alone. 


Mr. Speaker, many and vicious are the 
criticisms to which he has been subjected; 
and although 6 busy years have passed 
since the one man, one gun, and one bul- 
let” tragedy took from us our friend, even 
today his life and purposes are misunder- 
stood by many. In summarizing, there 
is one phase which shines through the 
fog and maze of misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding—that is the fact that 
he fought on behalf of those underpriv- 
ileged in our midst who need the help of 
the Government and of society in their 
struggle for existence. 

Misunderstanding there may have been 
in some things but there is no misunder- 
standing regarding the devotion of Lou- 
isiana. The tremendous outpouring of 
humanity into the city of Baton Rouge, 
capital of Louisiana, on the day when his 
body was lifted for the last time by his 
friends, and brought down through the 
sunken gardens in front of the capitol 
and lowered to its final resting place, at- 
tested to the love and affection in the 
hearts of our people. 

I attended this funeral, arriving with 
friends about 4 o’clock in the morning. 
Even at this early hour, the tide of hu- 
manity still flowed by the casket of the 
departed leader; and I learned that the 
line of people had continued, in column 
of fours, at a steady pace all night long, 
as Louisiana sought to make known the 
sorrow in its heart. 

By the hour of the funeral, the crowd 
had increased to 150,000, and all roads 
and railroads leading into the funeral 
city were clogged with masses of friends 
still anxious to attend. Messages of con- 
dolence came from foreign sovereigns, 
and flowers from all of the seven conti- 
nents. 

To my mind the impress of the life of 
Huey Long has been indelibly made upon 
the character of our Government and 
upon its laws. Too remarkable was his 
career, and too sincere his purposes to be 
easily forgotten. In the lines of the poet, 
we may say: 

Thou art not Death, the End! 
In accents winning 

Came the answer Friend, 
There is no Death. 

I am the 

Not the End.” 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3486. An act to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 14, 1940, relating to defense housing, by 
authorizing an additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its order heretofore entered, the 
House adjourned until Monday, April 28, 
1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
continue hearings on the following days: 

1. Monday, April 28: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for projects in the western and south- 
western Rocky Mountain region, includ- 
ing Texas and Colorado and west Gulf 
rivers. 

2. Tuesday, April 29: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Missouri River and tributaries. 

3. Wednesday, April 30: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes region. 

4. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries. 

5. Friday, May 2: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers for 
the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

6. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including the 
Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, and 
the Middle Atlantic region, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

7. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic re- 
gion, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

8. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Arkansas, White, Red, and 
St. Francis River Basins. 

9. Thursday, May 8: Lower Mississippi 
River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
on the lower Mississippi River and pro- 
posed modifications of the adopted 
project. 

10. Friday, May 9: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries other than the Arkansas, the White, 
the Red, and the St. Francis Rivers. 

11. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and in 
other parts of the United States. 

12. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies, 
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13. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION 


A meeting of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation will be held on 
Monday, April 28, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., for 
the consideration of H. R. 4490. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4499, a bill 
to authorize the heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the United 
States to enter into contracts without ad- 
vertising or competitive bidding when it 
is in the interest of the national defense, 
to authorize the President to give priority 
to deliveries under such contracts, and 
for other purposes, on Thursday, May 1, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 346, House 
Office Building, before Subcommittee 
No. 4. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., in room 346, House Office 
Building, before Subcommittee No. 1. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization at 
10:30 a. m. Wednesday, May 7, 1941, for 
the consideration of H. R. 4215 (Mr, 
ALLEN), to exclude certain aliens. 

Consideration of House Resolution 94 
(L. M. Forp) and private bills Thursday, 
May 8, 1941. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4466. A bill to 
authorize the acquisition by the United 
States of title to or the use of domestic or 
foreign merchant vessels for urgent needs 
of commerce and national defense, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
440). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. P. 4478) 
granting an increase of pension to Kath- 
erine Sparks, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4530. A bill to promote the national 
defense and preparedness through the fur- 
ther development of the 4-H Clubs and other 
extension work with rural youths, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
By Mr. LAMBERTSON: 

H. R. 4531. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the claims of the Prairie Band or Tribe 
of Pottawatomie Indians of Kansas and Wis- 
consin against the United States; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4532. A bill to establish a Department 
of Air Defense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 4533. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of trust or restricted estates of Indians 
dying intestate without heirs; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4534. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved June 28, 1940, entitled “An act to 
expedite the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” in order to extend the power to 
establish priorities and allocate material; 
te the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
Severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DITTER: 

H. R. 4535. A bill for the relief of Publicker 
Commercial Alcohol Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: 

H. R. 4536. A bill for the relief of Harold E. 
Terwilliger and Alberta M. Terwilliger Pal- 
mer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KERR: 

H. R.4537. A bill for the relief of H. D. 
Bateman, Henry G. Conner, Jr., executor of 
the last will and testament of P. L. Woodward, 
and J. M. Creech; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 4538. A bill to authorize the award 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
distinguished service to Basilio Chianelli; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


857, By Mr. HOFFMAN: Petition signed by 
John J. Hafner and 145 other residents of 
Berrien Springs, Mich., urging the passage of 
House bill 4000, proposing to stop the sale 
of alcoholic beverages inside Army and naval 
camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

858. By Mr. KEOGH: Petition of John F. 
Trommer, Inc., Trommer Brewery, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., opposing further increase in tax on fer- 
mented malt liquor; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

859. By Mr. ROLPH: Memorial of the State 
of California favoring consideration of reso- 
lution relative to encouragement of sugar- 
beet production in the United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

860. Also, memorial of the city and county 
of San Francisco, favoring consideration of 
resolution to adopt amendments to Social 
Security Act and Welfare and Institutions 
Code to provide for Federal and State assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

861. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Resolu- 
tion of the antiwar rally held in Detroit, 
Mich., April 17, protesting against the use of 
convoys which might lead to involvement of 
the United States in the European war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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862. Also, resolution of the Central Cooper- 
ative Wholesale, supporting the La Follette 
amendment to Guffey Coal Act, permitting 
consumer cooperatives to act as wholesalers 
for their affiliate societies; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

863. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Topeka Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Topeka, Kans., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
labor and the national-defense program; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL 28, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D, D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our blessed Father in heaven, we 
thank Thee for the generosity of all na- 
ture. Do Thou enable us to rejoice in 
giving and thus avoid the penalty of 
those who know not how to live. To fol- 
low the law of love is to make life wiser, 
happier, and more divine, dismissing the 
feverish disquietude of undue care and 
fear. Having great deeds to perform, we 
pray not for an easier way but to be 
given more courage, more strength, and 
more poise to stand the test. O Thou 
who art the satisfaction of the unsatis- 
fied longing of the human soul, pour into 
our hearts the blended music of faith 
and eternal hope. We pray that all 
hindrances, all divisions, and separations 
may pass away in every section of our 
country, and may our fellow citizens 
dwell in unity and concord, making them 
strong and valiant in this hour of our 
threatened peril. Be pleased to bless our 
President and those who are united with 
him in administration, walking in the 
fear of God before men. Putting aside 
the unworthy things which beset us, may 
we so live as to be an inspiration and a 
blessing to those whose lives are touched 
by ours, and Thine shall be the praise 
and the glory forever. In the name of 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 25, 1941, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Baldridge, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed the following 
resolutions: 


Senate Resolution 99 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

April 25, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. M. M. 
Locan, late a Senator from the State of 
Kentucky. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased the business of 
the Senate be now suspended to enable his 
associates to pay tribute to his high char- 
acter and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represen- 
tatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
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clusion of these exercises shall stand ad- 
journed. 


Senate Resolution 100 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

April 25, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. WIL- 
LIAM E. Borax, late a Senator from the State 
of Idaho. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
sociates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand ad- 
journed. 


Senate Resolution 101 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

April 25, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Ernest 
W. Geson, late a Senator from the State of 
Vermont. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
sociates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. s 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand ad- 
journed. 


Senate Resolution 102 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

April 25, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Ernest 
LUNDEEN, late a Senator from the State of 
Minnesota. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
sociates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased . 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand ad- 
journed. 


Senate Resolution 103 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

April 25, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. KEY 
PITTMAN, late a Senator from the State of 
Nevada and President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
sociates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these exercises shall stand ad- 
journed. 
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Senate Resolution 104 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

April 25, 1941. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Morris 
SHEPPARD, late a Senator from the State of 
Texas. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased the business of the 
Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
sociates to pay tribute to his high character 
and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory the Senate at the con- 
clusion of these extrcises shall stand ad- 
journed. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 482. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of Ohio; 
and 


S. 1254. An act to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, with respect to counsel in 
certain matters. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2082) entitled “An act relating to certain 
inspections and investigations in coal 
mines for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation relating to health and safety 
conditions, accidents, and occupational 
diseases therein, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3252) entitled “An act to make emergency 
provision for certain activities of the 
United States Maritime Commission, and 
for other purposes.” 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday the House passed a bill pro- 
viding for an additional Federal judge 
in the eastern district of Missouri, which 
includes all or part of 8 congressional 
districts of the 13 in the State of 
Missouri. 

At that time in debate I called atten- 
tion to the condition of the docket and 
predicted that a large number of new 
condemnation suits would be filed in that 
district. One hundred and fifty addi- 
tional condemnation proceedings have 
been filed instituted by the Government. 
To give you an idea of how long it re- 
quires to handle one of the suits, a case 
was called last Monday. I received a let- 
ter from an attorney written at noon on 
Thursday and that case was still under 
consideration by the court. In 344 days 
one suit had not been disposed of. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


tleman yield? 


Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Are those condemnation 
proceedings in connection with the Jef- 
ferson Memorial? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; they are not. 
They are for property desired by the 
War ent. 

Mr. RICH. Thank goodness. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


THE LATE HON. JOHN J. ESCH 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute to deliver a eulogy on a former 
Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
becomes my very sorrowful duty to an- 
nounce to the House of Representatives 
the death on yesterday, Sunday, April 
27, 1941, of a former Member of this 
House, the Honorable John J. Esch, of 
La Crosse, Wis., who represented what is 
now the Third Congressional District of 
the State of Wisconsin for some 22 years. 
Jchn Esch was one of the distinguished 
citizens of the Nation. He was a strong 
man, long a familiar figure in the Halls 
of Congress, whom his colleagues re- 
spected and his constituents and the 
people of the great State of Wisconsin 
trusted and repeatedly honored through 
his public career of a third of a cen- 
tury. While here, John Esch was chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

John J. Esch, our former colleague, 
who is now gone to his great reward, 
was an honest man. He was a plain 
man and a true representative of the 
common people. He was a good man 
and a manly man, who spent his entire 
life in the service of others. For 22 
years he represented a great and intel- 
ligent constituency in this Chamber, 
where the greatest men of our Republic 
have served and acpired to serve. That 
achievement alone would mark John J. 
Esch as a man among men. And after 
serving almost a quarter of a century in 
these Halls, he served the public on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
served as Chairman of that body at one 
time. After leaving public life, our 
friend and colleague practiced law in 
the city of Washington. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in Washington and of the 
First Congregational Church of La 
Crosse, Wis. He was a former president 
of the American Peace Society and of 
the Association of Practitioners before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Our old friend John J. Esch was 
gifted with intelligence, discretion, in- 
dustry, and vision. He was an orator of 
the first order; eloquent beyond most 
men, he was forceful in debate. His elo- 
quence and his genius were always used 
on the side of the common people. He 
never had any uiterior purpose to serve. 
Among those who knew him best he was 
trusted without question, and this trust 
reposed in him was justified. He never 
violated a confidence, and his friendship 
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was enduring. His integrity knew no 
turning. He stood foursquare before 
his God. His purpose in life was to make 
life happy for others. His many friends 
and acquaintances who survive and who 
knew him since childhood, as did your 
speaker this morning, look forward to 
the time when we shall all meet again 
and enjoy those happy associations 
where sickness and the infirmities of 
life and sorrow and death are no more. 
{Here the gavel fell.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a speech delivered 
by our colleague the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Exits] before the Thomas 
Jefferson Club in my home city of Park- 
ersburg some days ago. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Rules Com- 
mittee may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 149. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix and include a brief edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GASOLINE TAX IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SPRINGER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and to include a 
joint resolution adopted by the State Leg- 
islature of the State of Wisconsin, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after the completion of the regular 
business before the House and any other 
special orders, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial 
Son the Bridgeport Post of April 25, 
1941. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
su ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the regular order of business and other 
special orders for tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 29, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record and to include 
a resolution passed by the National Con- 
ference of Real Estate Taxpayers, also 
some addresses with reference to tax 
problems delivered before that body; and 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be inserted even though they run beyond 
the limit provided by the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two requests: First, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a short edi- 
torial; second, to extend my remarks and 
include a resolution with regard to our 
late colleague Pius Schwert. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Thursday next, 
after the disposition of the business for 
the day and other special orders, I may 
address the House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include tl-ere- 
in a statement on the Los Angeles health 
program by the Los Angeles County 
Health Association. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
NO RIGHT TO STRIKE AGAINST PUBLIC 


SAFETY 


Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I call the attention of the House to a 
few words, as follows: 

There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, any time, any- 
where. 
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These words were pronounced by Gov. 
Calvin Coolidge at the time of the 
Boston police strike in 1919. Contrast 
this statement with the statement of the 
Secretary of Labor, Madam Perkins, who 
says the C, I. O. has a right to strike and 
that right is paramount to the national- 
defense program of the United States; 
and also contrast these words with the 
inaction of the Russian revolutionist 
Hillman, who now sits in a position to 
best stop and sabotage our program by 
not saying to the C. I. O.: “Get busy, boys, 
get to work for the sake of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Speaker, consider all those words. 
Those first words made Calvin Coolidge 
President of the United States. I think 
their substance is just as important to- 
day as it was at the time they were 
uttered. [Applause.] 

How different they are in spirit and 
meaning from those words and actions 
we receive from Madam Perkins and Hill- 
man. If the course of these last-men- 
tioned two prevails it will mean the end 
of the United States as the Republic we 
know. Why can we not realize this and 
rid this Government of all such as these? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD on the subject of rural electrification 
and include therein a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RIZLEY addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor and to include therein a let- 
ter by Mr. John S. Kowalik, of Minne- 
apolis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tc ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a resolution recently 
adopted by the California State Leg- 
islature. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
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clude a short editorial from the News- 
Herald of Franklin, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a letter received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States and a letter 
from the Secretary of Labor, as well as 
a telegram that I sent the Solicitor of 
the Labor Department this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckwortH] ? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after all the business on the 
Speaker’s desk has been disposed of and 
at the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to speak for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. PATRICK]? 

There wes no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude three items in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. One is a letter on parity for 
agriculture. The other two are edi- 
torials from South Dakota newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr, CasE]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the legislative business has 
been concluded and after any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
short article on the cooling-off period 
from the Indianapolis News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. GILLIE]? 

There was no objection. 


COAL MINE INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 2082) relating to certain 
inspections and investigations in coal 
mines for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation relating to health and safety 
conditions, accidents, and occupational 
diseases therein, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the full 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Somers]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2082) relating to certain inspections and 
investigations in coal mines for the purpose 
of obtaining information relating to health 
and safety conditions, accidents, and occu- 
pational diseases therein, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 
That the House recede from its disagree- 

ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That in the selection of persons for ap- 
pointment as coal-mine inspectors no person 
shall be so selected unless he has the basic 
qualification of at least five years’ practical 
experience in the mining of coal, and is rec- 
ognized by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as having the training or experience of a 
practical mining engineer in those essentials 
necessary for competent coal-mine inspec- 
tion.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Jor L. SMITH, 

ANDREW L. SOMERS, 

HARRY L. ENGLEBRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


James J. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2082) relating to 
certain inspections and investigations in coal 
mines for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion relating to health and safety conditions, 
accidents, and occupational diseases therein, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The House bill provided in effect that any 
person selected for appointment as a coal- 
mine inspector under section 9 of the bill 
should be an accredited mining engineer or 
the equivalent thereto with the basic quali- 
fication of 5 years’ practical experience in the 
mining of coal. 

The Senate amendment merely required 
that such i should have a basic 
qualification of 5 years’ practical experience 
in coal mining. 

The conference agreement provides that no 
person shall be selected for appointment as 
such an inspector unless he has at least such 
5-year basic qualification, and is recognized 
by the United States Bureau of Mines as 
having the training or experience of a prac- 
tical mining engineer in those essentials 
necessary for competent coal-mine inspection. 


Harry L. ENGLEBRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EMERGENCY PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN 
ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3252) to make emergency provision for 
certain activities of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and for other pur- 
poses, a unanimous conference report 
agreed upon by all of the conferees, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House may be read in lieu of the full 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$252) to make emergency provision for cer- 
tain activities of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 4, 5, and 6. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, and 7 and agree to the same. 


James C. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


L. RADCLIFFE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3252) to make 
emergency provision for certain activities of 
the United States Maritime Commission, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the ef- 
fect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

Amendment No. 1: Section 2 (a) (1) of 
the House bill would authorize, during the 
emergency declared on September 8, 1939, but 
not after June 30, 1942, the Maritime Com- 
mission, with the approval of the President, 
to negotiate, without advertising or competi- 
tive bidding, contracts for the acquisition, 
construction, reconstruction, alteration, re- 
conditioning, repair, outfitting, or equipping 
of vessels, which the Commission is present- 
ly authorized to enter into under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936. These contracts 
cover the long range replacement construc- 
tion program of the Commission. 

The Senate amendment would grant like 
authority to negotiate contracts for construc- 
tion of, and other work in respect of, vessels, 
or parts thereof, which the Maritime Com- 
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mission is now authorized to carry on for 
other departments or agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, under section 4 of Public 
Law No. 5, approved February 6, 1941; and 
the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6: Section 
2 (a) (2) of the House bill would authorize 
the Maritime Commission with the approval 
of the President to modify outstanding con- 
tracts for the construction of, or for other 
work in respect of, vessels under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in conformity with 
the provisions of the bill relating to negotia- 
tion of contracts, when such action is de- 
termined by the Commission to be in the best 
interests of commerce and national defense 
because of changes occurring after the exe- 
cution of che contract in question, the ag- 
gregate payments under the modified con- 
tract not to exceed the amount payable if 
the contract had been negotiated under the 
bill. 

The Senate amendments struck out these 
provisions of section 2 (a) (2) and the lan- 
guage in section 2 (c) referring to contracts 
modified under section 2 (a) (2). The Sen- 
ate recedes on these amendments. 

Amendment No. 3: Section 2 (c) of the 
House bill provided that in negotiating con- 
tracts under section 2 (a) (1), contracts 
might be used providing for a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee form of contract, or a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee form with such penalties in reduc- 
tion of the agreed fixed fee and such bonuses 
in addition to the fixed fee as the Commission 
might deem necessary to secure maximum 
performance under the negotiated contracts, 
that such fixed fee should not exceed 7 per- 
cent of the estimated cost of the contract 
(exclusive of the fee and any bonuses), and 
that the aggregate of the fixed fee plus any 
bonus should not exceed 7 percent of such 
estimated cost (exclusive of fees and any 
bonus). 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
fixed fee shall not exceed 7 percent and also 
that the aggregate fee; that is, the fixed fee 
plus any bonuses, shall not exceed 10 per- 
cent. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 7: This amendment adds 
a new section 5 to the House bill. The new 
section provides that sections 1 and 2 of 
Public Law No. 5, approved February 6, 1941 
(providing for the construction by the Mari- 
time Commission of emergency cargo ships 
in addition to its regular 1936 act program) 
should apply to the construction and activ- 
ities of the Maritime Commission performed 
under the act of March 11, 1941, the so-called 
lend-lease law. Sections 1 and 2 of the said 
act of February 6, 1941, authorize the Mari- 
time Commission to carry on its activities 
under that act, in accordance with the au- 
thority of section 207 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, and the act of October 10, 1940 
(providing pay at a rate of one and one-half 
times the regular rate for all overtime for 
laborers and mechanics under Commission 
contracts) but without regard to certain re- 
quirements of law applicable to normal con- 
struction and procurement activities of the 
Government agencies The House recedes. 


James C. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BLAND (interrupting reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the statement may be dis- 
pensed with, and I shall answer any ques- 
tion that may be asked. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BLAND]? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the only 
amendment that was put on this bill at 
the time it passed the House was the re- 
duction of 10 percent contained in the 
bill to 7 percent. This was at the 
instance of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cote]. When the bill went 
over to the Senate, that body put on 
amendments which would have brought 
within the terms of this bill the work 
that the Maritime Commission is au- 
thorized to do under Public Law No. 5. 
That was the emergency shipping con- 
struction. Those amendments were 
added so thai this law would apply also 
to the emergency ship construction. 

Another amendment was to strike 
from the House bill a provision that 
would have allowed the Maritime Com- 
mission to negotiate with reference to 
already existing contracts which it was 
deemed necessary should be treated in 
the same way the bill treated future con- 
tracts, because failure to do that would 
have slowed up construction and would 
have subjected tke contractors to in- 
creases. Those problems should be 
solved by negotiation. 

When the bill was taken up in confer- 
ence there was no contest. The con- 
ferees agreed. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CULKIN] had discussed the 
matter with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Core] and satisfied him that 
the provision originally presented in the 
House report was desirable. 

The other material amendment which 
dealt with existing contracts was very 
carefully considered, not only by the con- 
ferees on this side but by the Senate con- 
ferees and we are in agreement. 

Mr. RICH. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH It was stated here on the 
floor several weeks ago that the Mari- 
time Commission was full of Commu- 
nists and that if auything happened to 
this country we would not be able to 
operate our boats. What is the gentle- 
man’s committee doing in order to elimi- 
nate this situation? 

Mr. BLAND. The committee has held 
hearings. One bill has been introduced 
with reference to radio operators. A 
subcommittee, of which the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] is chair- 
man, has a committee print that will be 
considered in a few days and we are also 
considering other legislation. 

Mr. RICH. You are considering it in 
committee, but are we going to get it in 
the House? Is the gentleman’s commit- 
tee going to take some action to clean out 
the Maritime Commission of all Com- 
munists? 

Mr. BLAND. The charge of commu- 
nism was not brought against the Mari- 
time Commission. The charge that was 
made here was against seamen and radio 
operators. Consideration will be given 
to strengthening the power of the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation 
whereby Communists and undesirables 
may be eliminated. 

Mr. RICH. We are charging the gen- 
tleman’s committee with that responsi- 
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bility, so that if anything happens his 
committee will act, or should act, and 
the Congress should have the opportunity 
to clean these Communists out of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to be able to 
do that and I would if I could. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the gentle- 
man believe it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to offer a possible maximum 
profit of 10 percent to shipbuilders be- 
fore cooperation may be forthcoming 
from them in this shipbuilding program? 

Mr. BLAND. That is not the question. 
The objection that was interposed by the 
gentleman from New York was that other 
provisions in the Navy contract provided 
7 percent. This proposal contemplates 
that the fee shall not be above 7 percent, 
but there are penalties provided so that 
if the estimated basic cost as provided 
in the contract should be exceeded then 
penalties apply. These penalties will re- 
duce that 7 percent. The fee provided 
in the contract may actually be below 7 
percent, but provision is made to reduce 
the fee if the cost of construction falls be- 
low the estimated basic cost as provided 
in the contract. 

As a reward for saving money on the 
cost of the ship, there is a provision that 
the fee may go up to 10 percent, but that 
operates in such a way that the increased 
fee must come out of savings. In other 
words, unless the contractor saves on the 
basic cost, he gets nothing additional on 
the fee. If he fails to keep down to the 
basic cost, penalties follow. It is the 
judgment of all who considered this pro- 
posal that it is the best system that can 
be worked cut. The result is to offer a 
premium for reducing the cost, and then 
out of that saving the additional premium 
is paid. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman believe that any cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee system offers as much incentive 
to saving as does a lump-sum contract, 
where the savings inure to the benefit of 
the contractor? 

Mr. BLAND, I think that this is the 
best system that has been devised—that 
is, the system here, whereby there is a 
fixed fee with a penalty if the basic cost is 
exceeded and with a bonus which comes 
only out of savings if the basic cost of the 
ship is decreased. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do the 
amendments or the provisions of the bill 
provide in any way for a real saving to 
the Government comparable with that 
possible under the lump-sum contract? 

Mr. BLAND. I believe this offers a 
greater opportunity to save than the 
lump-sum contract. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is there 
anything in the bill or in the amend- 
ments that definies what this fixed fee 
covers? 

Mr. BLAND. The fixed fee is a per- 
centage of the estimated cost of the ship. 
It cannot exceed 7 percent. It is sup- 
posed to be made at 5 percent and then, 
based on the estimated cost of the ship, 
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if there is a saving the fee may go up to 
but not exceed 10 percent. If there is 
not a saving they are penalized and the 
fee may be reduced. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, The rea- 
son I am asking this question is that it 
recently came to my attention that in a 
contract that was proposed for the Navy 
Department, I believe, after the fixed fee 
was agreed upon, one of the elements 
entering into the cost of the contract was 
$200,000 for supervision, and that it is 
customary in many of these cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts for the contractor to 
fix his fee and then immediately to place 
upon the pay roll as part of the cost of 
production the salary for his manager or 
his general superintendent, and in that 
way add to the costs. 

Moreover, I believe the Congress is 
seriously deluding itself and seriously 
fooling the country temporarily by this 
whole cost-plus-a-fixed-fee system. I 
base that upon the record that has been 
shown in the construction of Army 
camps. The testimony that has been 
presented in our hearings shows that the 
cost over the whole field of cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contracts is exceeding the 
original estimates by 35 percent more 
than the amount by which the lump-sum 
contracts exceed the original estimates. 

Further, the testimony indicates that 
this cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract is one 
of the most serious sources of labor 
trouble. For instance, it was recently 
called to my attention that a certain con- 
tractor has a contract under the lump- 
sum system and also under the fixed-fee 
system. Under the lump-sum contract 
he is having absolutely no interruption in 
his work. No labor-wage increases are 
demanded of him. However, where he 
has the fixed-fee system so that the cost 
does not come out of his pocket, he is 
continually beset by demands from labor 
and by demands from subcontractors to 
increase the element of cost entering into 
it. These things are responsible for the 
35 percent excessive cost in the fixed-fee 
system. 

I do not believe it is necessary to have 
that fixed-fee system. I recently re- 
turned from the Canal Zone. There I 
saw construction undertaken by the con- 
struction quartermaster of the War De- 
partment where he absolutely refused to 
have anything to do with the fixed-fee 
system, and his work is ahead of sched- 
ule. It is ahead of schedule both as to 
time and as to costs that were antici- 
pated. I believe we are making a serious 
mistake in agreeing to this fixed-fee 
system. 

Mr. BLAND. In my opinion, all of the 
criticisms that the gentleman has made 
cannot be made against the system that 
is provided in this bill. I believe this is a 
fairer system tq the Government than 
any I have known yet to be devised. 

Let me read from the Senate report an 
example of how this system will operate: 


For example, if it be assumed that the 
estimated cost of the vessel contracted for 
(exclusive of the fee) is $2,000,000, and that 
the basic fee is fixed at 7 percent, the fee 
would be $140,000. 


That cannot be changed except in the 
way we change it. 

If the vessel is built for the estimated cost, 
it costs the Commission $2,140,000. 
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If the ship is actually built at a cost 
(without the fee) of $1,900,000, the cost is 
reduced below the estimate by $100,000, If 
the contract allows the contractor as a bonus, 
say, one-half of this reduction, the aggregate 
fee to the contractor will be $190,000 (not in 
excess of 10 percent of the estimated cost), 
and the cost of the ship (with the fee in- 
cluded) to the Commission will be $2,090,000, 
a saving to the Government of $50,000. 


By every device that I can see, that 
would be applied to this system, penaliz- 
ing if the estimated cost is exceeded and 
rewarding if the estimated cost is re- 
duced, the inducement is to bring the 
cost as low as possible and thus increase 
the fee. The provision to which the 
gentleman refers does not apply. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even with 
the explanation the gentleman gives, I 
am quite sure there is no incentive to a 
contractor to keep costs down such as ex- 
ists when he knows exactly what he is go- 
ing to be paid for the job and knows that 
every cent of saving will be to his benefit. 
At the same time it must be recognized 
that the amendment of the Senate, which 
the gentleman has explained, appears to 
be better than the original bill. Since 
this particular question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendment, of course, no ob- 
jection can be raised. I dare say a year 
from now the gentleman will be unable to 
stand on this floor and compare the re- 
sults of the fixed-fee system with the 
fixed lump sum contract system and 
prove to the House that any benefits 
accrued from adopting this system. 

Mr. BLAND. If a saving does not ac- 
crue, I shall not undertake to convince 
the House that it has accrued. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is it still the policy 
of the Maritime Commission to build 
ships only on the Atlantic seaboard? 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will 
look at the contracts which have been 
made on the Pacific coast, I am sure he 
will find that is not the policy. I think 
they are building wherever they can 
within local limitations. 

Mr. PITTENGER. How about the 
Great Lakes area? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not know whether 
they are building there or not. I think 
some smaller boats are being built there 
within the limitations. So far as I am 
concerned, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that if the Great Lakes shipyards can 
take care of such work I shall be glad for 
them to do so. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include a 
statement by Prof. Edward V. Hunting- 
ton on the question of congressional ap- 
portionment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ark- 
ansas? 

There was ne objection, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
Temarks in the Recorp pertaining to do- 
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mestic aviation and include a short edi- 
torial on English aviation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech by Prof. Felix Morley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on West Point and 
Annapolis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill H. R. 3981, the Navy Department ap- 
propriation bill. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Friday I secured unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein certain documents 
with reference to the Inter-American 
Bar Association, It has been found that 
this material will require four pages of 
the Recorp. I have an estimate of the 
cost, and I, therefore, renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that leave of absence may 
be granted to my colleague the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Powers] 
indefinitely, on account of serious illness 
in his family. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE GEORGE ARTHUR MATHEWS 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude two brief articles from the Balti- 
more Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the Daily Mining 
Gazette, of Houghton, Mich., on the 
price of copper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to make a brief 
announcement in respect to the business 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report upon the Naval De- 
partment appropriation bill is in, and 
that will be called up the first thing 
tomorrow. After that, if the Rules Com- 
mittee, the chairman of which has re- 
ceived permission until midnight to file a 
report on House Joint Resolution 149, 
reports out that resolution, relating to 
marketing quotas and loans under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, it 
will be called up tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As to 
the naval conference report, is there any 
opposition to it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam] thinks it will take about half 
an hour. I ask the gentleman from Ne- 
vada whether there is a unanimous re- 
port upon this conference report? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Yes; with the ex- 
ception of certain amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And for the in- 
formation of the House, in reply to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, about 
how long does the gentleman from Ne- 
vada think it will take tomorrow? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. About 30 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
it is my understanding that the Interior 
appropriation bill is to come up on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
there is not any likelihood of the Vinson 
bill being called up this week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will not be 
called up this week. 

Mr. FISH. It will not be? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Even if a rule ig 
reported for its consideration, the bill 
will not be called up this week. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman inform the House when it is the 
intention to bring up the ship-seizure 
bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Next Monday. 

Mr. FISH. Under a rule? 
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Mr. MecORMACK. Les; I assume the 
rule will be reported on that bill. 

Mr. SABATH. The Rules Committee 
will consider that tomorrow. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day, and the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. 


CANTEEN AT GLENN DALE SANATORIUM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 4401) 
to provide for the establishment of a 
commissary or canteen at Glenn Dale 
Sanatorium, Glenn Dale, Md., and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Tha: the superintendent 
of Glenn Dale Tuberculosis Sanatorium is 
hereby authorized, with the approval of the 
health officer of the District of Columbia, to 
permit such person or persons as may be 
designated by said superintendent to operate 
as a concession a commissary or canteen in 
such sanatorium, in a location and manner 
satisfactory to the said superintendent, for 


the purpose of vending periodicals, confec- 
tions, tobacco products, and such other arti- 
cles as may, in the judgment of said super- 
intendent, be properly sold to persons or 
patients therein. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


BLACK-OUTS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I call up the bill (H. R. 
4342) to authorize black-outs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. Will the gentleman 
explain this bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall be very de- 
lighted to explain the bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. I would like to know 
the purpose of the bill and expense 
entailed. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall be glad to 
explain that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
recognition on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill as in Committee 
of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
4342, which comes before the House this 
afternoon, is a measure of much im- 
portance. There will be no disposition 
on the part of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to fail to answer any questions 
propounded to him during the discus- 
sion. The bill is here with the unani- 
mous report of the District of Columbia 
Committee, and it comes after study by 
the subcommittee on national defense of 
the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 

At this time, as the shadow of war 
comes closer to the United States, 
whether we like it or not, it behooves 
each and every thinking American to 
discharge, as far as possible, his individ- 
ual duty in connection with the proper 
preparation for any eventuality of war 
which may strike at this Republic. We 
know that increasingly wars are being 
fought in the air. We understand full 
well that the capitals of Europe, 14 of 
them, have now fallen into the hands of 
the army of Hitler. 

We know that in each and every in- 
stance, as a contributing factor to the 
success of the German war machine, has 
gone the power of the striking force from 
the air. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, if you do not 
get the mines operating so you can have 
coal to produce electricity, this black- 
out will become automatic, will it not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know the gentle- 
man’s interest in the subject of having 
the miners go back to work. I join him 
in that earnest desire. 

Now, to continue, let us for a moment 
visualize what could happen, not what 
will happen. We, as thinking, intelli- 
gent, patriotic Americans, have a re- 
sponsibility as to what could happen as 
well as what will happen. It is entirely 
possible—and I say this with no reser- 
vations—it is entirely possible, if the 
United States actually enters into the 
war—and there are many who think we 
are now at the brink of it or have gone 
entirely over the abyss—if the United 
States is engaged in this war, it is pos- 
sible for our enemy or enemies to bring 
across the ocean, flying at heights of 
eighteen or twenty thousand feet, a 
squadron of bombers, and those bombers 
certainly would be on a mission of dev- 
astation, of destruction, and of death. 
Although they might strike at New York 
or at some other city, it is safe to believe 
that one of the initial points of attack 
would be the National Capital itself. 
Those planes might conceivably come 
here. They would not badly cripple the 
District of Columbia in one raid, yet they 
could in a very few minutes drop bombs 
on the Government buildings in the city 
of Washington and spread a certain fear 
in the hearts of our people by the disrup- 
tion of governmental business; and that 
fear would spread from the National 
Capital to all parts of the United States. 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Who has re- 
quested or sponsored this bill? Who is 
behind it? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The War Depart- 
ment, for one, is behind it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman think 
that through the implications and the 
way the administration has been han- 
dling affairs in Europe, or at least try- 
ing to, that this country is becoming so 
involved that eventually we will get into 
the European war, and then it will be 
necessary for us to have black-outs and 
look out for any of the planes that may 
be coming across 3,000 miles of water to 
drop bombs on America? Does the gen- 
tleman believe we are that close to war 
now? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Whether we are one 
week or one month away from the con- 
flict or whether we never get into this 
war, I am convinced that it is the part 
of good Americanism to so prepare our- 
selves that we will be ready to take care 
of any attack that may come to our 
shores at any time. 

Mr. RICH. I think we ought to be pre- 
pared for any emergency and to protect 
America, but I think we ought to be very 
careful that the Chief Executive of the 
United States and the Cabinet and those 
who are trying to promote this war do not 
get us into it where we will have to fight 
on European soil. It is our business to 
stay at home and attend to our own busi- 
ness, so that we do not become involved 
in any European war. We tried it once 
and what good did it do? Let us never 
try it again. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is it neces- 
sary for the House to pass legislation in 
order to have a black-out? It would seem 
to me that that was a legitimate exercise 
of the police power. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We thought that 
matter through very carefully and we de- 
cided it would be best to throw safeguards 
about any experimental black-out that 
would be held in Washington, so that our 
people might realize the seriousness of 
the problem and that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia might pro- 
ceed in cooperation with the War De- 
partment; and also that the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia might 
negotiate with the States of Virginia and 
Maryland in that there might be a syn- 
chronized effort which would pull in the 
suburbs which lie outside the District of 
Columbia but which are a part of this 
so-called greater Capital area. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is just 
my point. If this legislation is coming 
in here merely in order to make people 
realize the seriousness of the situation, 
that is a very controversial point. Some 
of us believe that is very dangerous, in- 
deed. That is equivalent to making a 
war of nerves on our own people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentlewoman 
certainly has a right to her own viewpoint. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As far as the legisla- 
tion is concerned, I want to commend the 
gentleman, but does it go far enough? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know that up to 10 
days ago no effort was made to educate 
members of the District fire department 
in the handling of bombs. That is just as 
important as a black-out. They should 
know something of bombs of every char- 
acter. They should be educated with re- 
gard to the handling of bombs in the 
event anything should happen, which, of 
course, we all pray will never happen. I 
think the gentleman’s subcommittee on 
national defense should look into that 
matter and insist that the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners have those in the 
fire department study the question and 
educate the members of the fire depart- 
ment with reference to the handling of 
bombs. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the gentleman. His observa- 
tion is timely. Certainly America, with 
its national-preparedness program, must 
increasingly bring civilian groups into the 
defense picture. Firemen and policemen 
and men and women in all walks of life, 
not engaged strictly in national defense, 
must understand their responsibilities. 

Mr. STEFAN and Mr. SHORT rose. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I al- 
ways yield, and I am going to continue to 
do so. I would prefer to complete my 
statement, but if some Member desires to 
ask a question at this particular time I 
will, of course, yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say something about how 
much money this would cost. We are 
going to have special police. The gen- 
tleman indicated that nearby Maryland 
and Virginia would participate in this 
program. It has been my observation 
that in all programs of the District in 
which nearby Maryland and Virginia 
have participated they have not partici- 
pated in any of the expense. I wish the 
gentleman would tell us something about 
how much this is going to cost. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Not a single penny. 

Mr, STEFAN. Yes; it is. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Well, I am answer- 
ing the gentleman’s question. He can 
disagree with me if he wishes. 

Mr. STEFAN. We shall have to pay 
the special police. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; the special po- 
lice will be volunteers. The American 
Legion has 8,000 members in this Dis- 
trict who have said they will come for- 
ward. The Boy Scouts join them in 
that feeling. If in times like this the 
American people cannot afford to con- 
tribute a minute, an hour, a week, or sev- 
eral weeks on a matter of this kind, it is 
to be regretted. I know we would have 
the fullest cooperation. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 
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Mr.SHORT. I take it the gentleman’s 
committee has given serious considera- 
tion to the danger that will be caused by 
any black-out we might have. Iam sure 
he is aware of the fact that in the first 
few weeks of the war there were many 
more deaths in the city of London caused 
by black-outs than there were by bombs 
or attacks made upon the city. If a 
black-out is held, I trust it will not be 
held until sufficient time has been given 
for the people to become educated to the 
dangers involved. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman can 
rest assured that before an experimental 
black-out there would be weeks of in- 
tensive preparation and the widest dif- 
fusion of knowledge through the radio 
and the press and all the agencies of 
the Government. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. . Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I ask the gentleman 
this question: In reading this bill it ap- 
pears it is applicable and is to be placed 
in operation in the event of a national 
emergency. Will the gentleman direct 
his remarks to these words in the bill 
and indicate by what period he antici- 
pates there will be a state of affairs that 
can be classified or designated as a 
national emergency? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I give my own per- 
sonal opinion of the matter. I think 
there is a national emergency now in the 
United States in relation to our prompt 
preparation for any eventuality that 
might come. May I direct the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that experi- 
mental black-outs, while they would be 
new for Washington, are not new in the 
United States of America. We have had 
experimental black-outs already in Seat- 
tle, in Pittsburgh, in Boston, in New York, 
in El Paso, Tex., and other sections. I 
want to read some statements made by 
the governing officials of those cities in 
regard to what has taken place. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Did the gentleman see in 
this morning’s paper the large advertise- 
ment of the Fight for Freedom Commit- 
tee asking the people to send signed 
statements to Members of Congress? 
The ad contains the statement: 


We are at war now. 


It is an effort on the part of this or- 
ganization to arouse the people of the 
country to try to get the Members of 
Congress to keep us out of war. 

How many Members of Congress does 
the gentleman believe want to go to war? 
How many Members of Congress does the 
gentleman believe are interested in try- 
ing to drag us into a fight with some for- 


-eign country by sending our boys abroad? 


I hope there is no one in Congress who 
wants to do this, I think this Fight for 
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Freedom Committee is just trying to get 
laoney out of the people of this country 
maybe to further iheir own interests. I 
hope the people will be wise enough to 
keep their dollars in their pockets, be- 
cause they will have to use all they can 
scrape together to pay the tax bill we are 
going to saddle upon them. We are 
going to bend the backs of the people of 
America and they should save their 
money for that purpose so we can have 
national defense. We want the money 
for our own national defense, not for ag- 
gressive warfare. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman has, 
of course, mentioned a very active com- 
mittee that has as its honorary chair- 
man the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, CARTER GTass; there are other com- 
mittees just as active in opposition, and 
I imagine the American people are going 
to decide this finally themselves. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I yield again 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, KEEFE. I am not quite satisfied 
with the gentleman’s answer to my ques- 
tion. This bill provides that it shall be- 
come effective in the event of a national 
emergency. There is a provision in the 
draft law, for example, that upon the 
declaration by the Congress that the 
national interest is imperiled—I think 
that is the language used in the draft 
law—certain provisions of the draft law 
shall not be effective. For instance, the 
1 year’s military training. I would like 
to know who is to be the individual or 
the agency or the department of Govern- 
ment that shall determine when there is 
a national emergency? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. The national emer- 
gency, certainly from the standpoint of 
this legislation, would be when the War 
Department, as the bill specifically states, 
gives its approval to the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners to hold an experi- 
mental black-out here in the National 
Capital. There would be weeks of careful 
preparation. The black-out itself only 
takes 5 minutes. There is a long period 
of study to acquaint our people with what 
might happen if the city is blacked out. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me where there is anything in 
this bill that authorizes the War Depart- 
ment to declare the existence of an emer- 
gency so as to make this bill operative? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In line 7, page 1, the 
Commissioners are authorized and di- 
rected to order black-outs in said District 
at such times and for such periods of time 
as they may deem desirable, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. KEEFE, Les; but that is all con- 
ditioned upon the event of a national 


emergency, the line that precedes it. I 


would like to know who is going to declare 
it; and if we are in a national emergency, 
which we all believe we are in, why do we 
not write it into this bill positively and 
say that this Nation is now in a state of 
national emergency, therefore this legis- 
lation is necessary? Let us have a con- 
gressional declaration on this subject 
now instead of leaving it open so that 
nobody knows who is going to declare the 
existence or nonexistence of an emer- 
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gency. Let us make this law effective and 
put it into operation. That is the point 
Iam trying to raise. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Personally, I would 
be glad to go along with the gentleman in 
connection with a provision of that kind. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman mentioned the city of Pitts- 
burgh as being one of those cities having 
had a black-out. Rumor has it, and it 
is common understanding, that Pitts- 
burgh has a black-out about every day in 
the year. I am glad to know that that 
city, after having been greatly maligned, 
has at last vindicated itself and that 
stories of its uncleanliness have been 
greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I conclude by say- 
ing that there is not a single air-raid 
shelter in the National Capital. Iam not 
saying there should be, but there is not a 
single bomb-raid haven at the seat of the 
government of this land. There are very 
few antiaircraft guns here that could be 
used in the defense of this National Capi- 
tal. About the only ones that are now 
existent are certain pieces held by the 
District of Columbia National Guard, 

There is no system of siren warnings in 
the District of Columbia if any trouble 
should occur. There are few aircraft 
that would be helpful to us. Bolling Field 
is more of a show place than it is actually 
an airport from which Army planes could 
operate in defense of this city, 

Ihave mentioned the communities that 
have had these experimental black-outs. 

Before going into the testimony I would 
like to refer to a letter received from Hon, 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
dated April 8, 1941, which he sent to the 
Commissioners, and, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include as a part 
of my remarks this letter, as well as a 
letter from John E. Carroll, formerly 
mayor of the city of Seattle, and a letter 
from Rear Admiral S. C. Freeman, United 
States Navy, commandant at Bremerton, 
Wash. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lan- 
HAM). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention first to the letter of Mr. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War, which reads as 
follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 8, 1941. 
Hon. MELVIN C. Hazen, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hazen: I have given careful con- 
sideration to your letter of March 27, 1941, 
in which you ask my opinion as to the pro- 
priety of a proposed black-out for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the present time, and as 
to whether such a black-out without simul- 
taneous and similar action in the metro- 
politan area (Maryland and Virginia) would 
be effective. I have also read with interest 
your statements indicating that the District 
government fully recognizes its responsibili- 
ties reference the self-protection of the com- 
munity in an emergency and has established 
an organization to handle such civilian pas- 
sive defense measures as black-outs when 


necessary. 
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The efforts you are making interested me 
because the War Department has a similar 
responsibility in the passive defense of its 
own reservations and establishments, as well 
as the responsibility of active air defense of 
the Nation, which involves the operation of 
ground and air forces in combatting hostile 
aircraft or hostile troops landed from air- 
craft. I am much impressed by the amount 
of organization and training necessary in both 
of these classes of defense in order that the 
civilian communities and the combat forces 
may be properly prepared in the event of an 
emergency. It is obvious that close mutual 
cooperation between the organizations 
charged with these classes of defense is essen- 
tial if they are to function successfully. 

I believe that a practice black-out in the 
District of Columbia at any time would be 
helpful, since it would serve not only to give 
experience in the necessary planning and 
execution to the organization charged with 
this activity but also to instruct the in- 
habitants in the procedure which must be 
gone through to produce a black-out and 
accustom them to the effect of the lack of 
lights upon their normal life. Further, it 
might impress on them to a certain extent 
their responsibilities during an emergency 
requiring a black-out. However, I am of the 
opinion that before a black- out is attempted 
there should be a period of intensive instruc- 
tion in the methods of controlling light and 


the effects of a black-out on the life of the 


community. Without this period of instruc- 
tion, it is believed very much less than the 
maximum would be gained. In fact, some 
harm may be done because of lack of proper 
preparation, In this connection it is stated 
that the War Department now has under 
preparation a pamphlet on the subject of 
black-outs. This pamphlet will not be com- 
pleted for some time, but when it is pub- 
lished it will be given general distribution. 

Regardless of how well a community like 
the District of Columbia is instructed and 
prepared for a black-out, such an exercise 
would not prevent the location of the District 
by aircraft unless the surrounding communi- 
ties were also blacked out. Experience of the 
War Department leads me to believe that the 
lack of lights in a comparatively small area 
enables air observers to locate that area with 
greater ease than if lights were present, I 
am therefore inclined to agree with the opin- 
ion of the Commissioners that a successful 
black-out of the District would require action 
by the adjcining communities. 

In view of the foregoing, it is my opinion 
that a practice black-out should not be at- 
tempted in the District of Columbia until its 
citizens have had thorough instruction on 
this subject and arrangements can be made 
for a simultaneous black-out of the sur- 
rounding areas. However, in the event a 
black-out is attempted, the Wr Department 
stands ready to cooperate. 

Thanking you for bringing this matter to 
my attention, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. Speaker, I read now a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr, John Russell Young, com- 
missioner, under date of April 8, 1941, 
signed by Mr. John E. Carroll, formerly 
mayor of Seattle: 


Tue CITY or SEATTLE, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
April 8, 1941. 
Mr. JOHN RUSSELL Youn, 
Acting President, Board of Commis- 
sioners, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: In reference to your communi- 
cation of March 31, having to do with a pro- 
posed black-out in the District of Columbia, 
I will answer your questions very briefly as 
follows: 

Based on our experience here, I would say 
that a test black-out would be a good thing 
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for any American city. In that connection, 
I attach hereto a copy of a letter received 
from Admiral Freeman, United States Navy, 
dated March 8. 

We tried to time our black-out on a date 
that would normally be cloudy, also giving 
consideration to the stage of the moon. We 
held the black-out on a Friday night at the 
request of the local schoo] authorities and 
fixed the hour at 10:40 p. m., which proved 
to be very satisfactory. 

A black-out in a large city should not last 
more than 15 minutes, allowing a 10-minute 
prelude after the warning signal is given 
before the street lights are turned off. To 
promote safety t the community, the regu- 
lar police force was augmented by several 
thousand air-raid wardens, who patrolled all 
streets and highways throughout the city. 

We had the full cooperation of the local 
newspapers and the radio stations in giving 
publicity to the test black-out, and in addi- 
tion a copy of my proclamation as mayor was 
left in all homes, hotels, apartment houses, 
ete, throughout the city. Copies of these 
were distributed a few days before the black- 
out by the wardens. 

We are now having prepared a report on 
the black-out and as soon as it is completed 
I will be pleased to forward you a copy which 
will give you much more information than 
this short letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. CARROLL, 
City Councilman (formerly mayor). 


Mr. Speaker, the letter just read refers 
to Admiral Freeman. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman _ 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, Ad- 
miral Freeman’s letter is as follows: 


CoMMANDANT’S OFFICE, 
Pucet Sounp Navy YARD, 
BREMERTON, WasH., March 8, 1941. 
The Honorable JoHN E. CARROLL, 
Mayor of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 

Dran Mayor CARROLL: In thanking you 
again for the privilege you afforded me of 
viewing the test black-out of the City of 
Seattle last evening, I wish to add my con- 
gratulations to the many you must already 
have received over the success of this initial 
peacetime black-out of a great American com- 
munity and to extend through you a word of 
praise to those who labored with you in mak- 
ing so signal a contribution to the civil 
problem of national defense. 

I believe I am able to appreciate the elabo- 
rate and detail planning that must precede 
so effective a demonstration of civic disci- 
pline as the people of Seattle staged d 
the brief 30 minutes of last night’s test. The 
precision of accomplishment of this skilfully 
and efficiently organized mass contribution to 
antiaircraft defense made the minor flaws of 
the first major American black-out since the 
World War relatively insignificant. Such de- 
fects do emphasize, however, the need of 
training and repetition to insure a flawless 
performance, which no perfection of planning 
on paper can bring about. It is to be hoped 
that other large American cities may see fit to 
emulate Seattle’s example and to place the 
potential safety of thelr citizens in the event 
of attack from the air above the expense and 
labor that a black-out involves. 

My tribute to the city of Seattle and its 
black-out is best expressed in the sailor’s 
benison, “Well done.” 

Sincerely yours, 
O. S. FREEMAN, 
Rear Admiral, 
United States Navy Commandant, 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, 

Mr. LUDLOW. A very considerable 
portion of the illuminated part of this 
country lies in the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, beyond the authority of the 
District Commissioners. Have steps been 
taken to secure the cooperation of those 
States? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. Under the 
provisions of this bill the District Com- 
missioners would be authorized to enter 
into negotiations with the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland in connection with 
these nearby communities. 

I read from the letter addressed to the 
District officials by Mayor Scully, of Pitts- 
burgh: 

The Army officers in Pittsburgh were of the 
opinion that the black-out was a success, 
though it was not intended to be a com- 
plete one. The citizens of Pittsburgh co- 
operated extensively. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire letter, together with the 
proclamation of the mayor of Pittsburgh, 
be included in my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


CITY or PITTSBURGH, April 25, 1941. 
Mr. RICHMOND B. KEECH, 
Corporation Counsel, District of 
Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 
~ Dran Mr. Kren: In response to your re- 
quest of April 21 I am sending you the en- 
closed copy of the proclamation issued for 
the block-out test last Friday, April 18. 
The Army officers in Pittsburgh were of 
the opinion that the black-out was a suc- 
cess, though it was not intended to be a com- 
plete one. None of the industrial plants were 
asked to shut down operations and lights of 
the bridges were not turned off. There was 
no penalty stipulated for failure to observe 
the request that all lights be turned out. 
However, the citizens of Pittsburgh cooper- 
ated extensively and received quite a thrill 
from the air show. 
Sincerely yours, 
CorNnetius D. SCULLY, 
Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the United States Army has re- 
quested a 5-minute black-out test for the 
city of Pittsburgh on Friday, April 18, 1941, 
between 10:10 and 10:15 p. m.; and 

Whereas this test is of supreme importance 
at this time when many of the nations of 
the world are at war; and 

Whereas black-out demonstrations have 
already been successfully tested in the cities 
of Seattle, Boston, New York, and El Paso; 

Now, therefore, I, Cornelius D. Scully, 
mayor of the city of Pittsburgh, do hereby 
declare the evening of Friday, April 18, 1941, 
black-out night, and urge the citizens of 
Pittsburgh to patriotically and wholeheart- 
edly assist in making this test a success, and 
in order to accomplish this purpose the fol- 
lowing events will occur: 

The black-out test begins at 10:10 p. m., 
and lasts 5 minutes, until 10:15 p.m. Dur- 
ing the time of the black-out, a fleet of 
United States Army planes from Harrisburg 
will fly over the city and simulate an attack 
on Pittsburgh. the course of this 
attack, their actions will be broadcast over 
a Nation-wide hook-up by station KRA. 

All street lights will be turned out. 
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All exterior building lights to be turned 
out. 


All interior building lights, which can be 
extinguished with safety, to be turned off. 

It is not absolutely necessary to extinguish 
lights inside of residences, but all window 
shades should be drawn. 

All automobiles should pull over to the 
curb and extinguish their driving lights. 
Parking lights are not to be extinguished. 

All stores are requested to extinguish their 
window-display lights. 

All outdoor electric advertising signs on 
buildings, on boulevards, and on top of 
buildings and on hillsides should be ex- 
tinguished. 

CORNELIUS D. SCULLY, 
Mayor. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a news ac- 
count of this black-out contained in the 
Pittsburgh Press of Saturday, April 19, 
and written by Phelps D. Sample, be in- 
cluded in my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
[From the Pittsburgh Press of April 19, 1941] 

(By Phelps D. Sample) 


Blackness fell on Pittsburgh last night as a 


lesson in what some day may be needed to 
keep the light of freedom burning in our 
world. 

It was a black-out—a partial, practice, test 
black-out—designed to show how a city, 
éspecially an industrial city like Pittsburgh, 
must in time of war either black-out or be 
rubbed out. 

It was a dress rehearsal for a blitzkrieg— 
without mourning clothes. 

“Eighty-percent successful,” was the terse 
comment of Maj. E. S. Wetzell, Army man 
in charge of the aerial maneuvers. 


THOUSANDS WATCH “BOMBERS” 


But it was a show, a show witnessed with- 
out doubt by the greatest audience that ever 
assembled in western Pennsylvania. 

From hundreds of hilltops, thousands of 
spectators craned their necks, first skyward to 
see the “enemy bombers” go zooming over 
the Golden Triangle, then downward to see 
the lights blink out as zero hour—10:10— 
arrived. 

Main traffic arteries were jammed by mo- 
torists who dimmed their lights, according 
to advance instructions, and sounded their 
horns. 

Here and there a t was turned 
skyward in simulation of anti-aircraft bat- 
teries. 

And as the pseudo bombers roared over- 
head and the lights flickered out one by one, 
many among t“ ` thousands must have been 
thinking of London, Coventry, Liverpool, 
Warsaw, Belgrade, Amsterdam, and where not 
else? 

MARKED CITY FROM AIR 


From the air, Pittsburgh at night is 10,- 
000,000 lightning bugs, flashing in brilliant 
chains up and down three rivers, and splashed 
with dots of red poured into the air by the 
larger electric signs. 

From the air Pittsburgh is a marked city, 
marked by the lights of a score of bridges 
pointing as so many beacons toward the 
Golden Triangle. 

Pittsburgh is marked, too, by the fires of 
its steel mills, which, in time of war, would 
be the military objective. 

But since last night was merely a rehearsal, 
the steel mills, preparing the country against 
the day when—and if—a real black-out might 
be imperative, were not required to douse 
their coals. 
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And, since it was merely a rehearsal, Al- 
legheny County was not required to extin- 
guish the tell-tale bridge lights. 


SUCCESSFUL IN CITY 


The black-out was chiefly successful in the 
city of Pittsburgh, where the Duquesne Light 
Co. had instructed its powerhouses to turn 
out street lights section by section. 

The master switch, which would have 
plunged the entire community into dark- 
ness, was not pulled, inasmuch as individual 
home residents had been asked to draw their 
shades. 

But stores and theaters cooperated whole- 
heartedly, in most cases, by turning out their 
neon signs and marquee lights at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

And all day yesterday the electrical bill- 
board sign people had sent crews throughout 
the city setting the automatic clocks on the 
flashing displays so that they would turn off 
at 10:10. 

The mock air raid was broadcast by 
KDKA, but in order to avoid a repetition of 
the “Man From Mars” scare, announcers at 
frequent intervals advised listeners that there 
really wasn't an air raid. 

Eight planes took part in the mock raid, 
six of them Army ships, one a dive bomber 
piloted by Maj. Hal G. Beasley, and the other 
a T. W. A. transport ship carrying public 
officials. 

It was from this latter ship, posing as a 
bomber, that Mayor Cornelius D. Scully 
broadcast. 

The T. W. A. ship kept at a height of 3,500 
feet during the maneuvers, but the lighter 
planes swooped as low as 2,000 feet. 


DIDN’T HIDE PITTSBURGH 


To his “80 percent successful” comment, 
Major Wetzel added this comment: 

“This black-out certainly didn’t hide Pitts- 
burgh. Enemy bombers could have hit the 
Triangle without difficulty. But precision 
bombing—that is, bombing to strike a defi- 
nite objective—would have been impossible.” 

Of all the downtown buildings, the Koppers 
and Gulf Buildings were the most success- 
fully hidden from the air. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in my remarks a letter from 
the vice president and general manager 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co., in 
which that official speaks of the full co- 
operation that will be given in case there 
is a black-out in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

APRIL 9, 1941. 
Mr. A. G. NEAL, 
President. 

Dear Sm: The following is in reply to a 
communication, dated March 31, from Com- 
missioner Young in reference to plans for a 
black-out in the District of Columbia. The 
Commissioner refers to the testimony of Mr. 
Bisset before the House District Committee. 
in the course of which he is quoted as stating 
that this company was contemplating the 
possibility of installing some remote control 
device for cutting off lights, presumably 
street lights. As Mr. Bisset recalls his state- 
ment, he informed the committee that some 
of the street-lighting circuits were controlled 
directly from substations, but that in the 
main they were controlled by automatic time 
clocks at 168 different locations, many of 
them being in manholes. He pointed cut 
that a year or so ago we anticipated the pos- 
sible necessity for black-outs in connection 
with our talks with representatives of the 
Army on the general subject of protection of 
utility facilities from aircraft and/or other 
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attack. In this connection we realized that 
if street lights were to be totally extinguished 
there probably would be very short notice, 
and we worked out a tentative arrangement 
whereby emergency crews, notified by our 
radio or by other means, would be dispatched 
to prearranged points to cut off lights as 
promptly as possible. Our present plan con- 
templates only this arrangement. Mr. Bisset 
pointed out, however, that some considera- 
tion had been given to various schemes 
through the operation of which street lighting 
could be cut off more promptly by the oper- 
ators in the several substations. All of the 
schemes so far considered are very involved, 
and to put any of them into effect would re- 
quire considerable manpower and be very 
costly. Regardless of these factors, none of 
the schemes so far considered are regarded 
as entirely satisfactory. Nevertheless, we 
still have the matter in mind. In connection 
with the subject of street lights, we would 
point out that the street railway company 
maintains, along certain of its routes, light 
clusters supplied from their trolley system. 
We have not discussed this matter with them, 
and we suggest that this matter, as well as 
the question of extinguishing lights in street 
cars, be taken up with the Transit Co. 

It was also pointed out that there are more 
than 900 fire-alarm posts equipped with 
designation lamps which can only be ex- 
tinguished by removing the lamps from the 
sockets. The operation of removing these 
lamps would be difficult of accomplishment 
in any reasonable period of time, and at the 
moment we have been unable to work out 
any scheme which is worthy of suggestion. 

In addition to the above, there are over 
1,800 traffic signals at approximately 460 
intersections and controlled by some 65 au- 
tomatic switches. The cutting off of these 
switches, however, would not accomplish the 
extinguishment of the traffic signals, since it 
would only result in their stopping on one 
or the other of the signal colors. To remove 
these from service would require that some- 
one go to each of the 460 intersections. 

We do not know what importance the mili- 
tary authorities may attach to the extin- 
guishment of the fire-alarm designation 
lamps and/or the traffic-signal lights. Cer- 
tainly it seems to us that the extinguish- 
ment of fire-alarm designation lamps would 
be accompanied by considerable hazard if 
fires broke out during the period of the 
black-out. 

We have not considered the wholesale cut- 
ting off of power from the generating or 
substations since such action would result in 
the cutting off of power from the city water- 
pumping station, hospitals, police stations, 
and any other institutions of like importance, 
and in addition would result in technical 
difficulties in connection with the restora- 
tion of power after the black-out, which 
present to us a very serious problem. 

We have made a number of experiments 
and test black-outs with our own generat- 
ing plants and substations, and we believe 
that we have this worked out so that while 
maintaining service in the two generating 
stations and 53 substations no light would 
be visible from the outside. 

As a final suggestion I would mention that 
from information I have received there has 
been no attempt in England to extinguish 
street lights or similar illumination. I un- 
derstand that all such lighting units are 
covered with some sort of shade so that the 
light is not directly visible from the air and 
that lamps with a bluish color have been 
used so that the intensity on the ground is 
reduced to a degree that such lights are not 
visible from airplanes. 

I believe the above outlines our situation 
in connection with this problem. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Ferry, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman state 
what objective is sought by having a so- 
called black-out here in the Capital of the 
United States? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to reiter- 
ate what I said earlier in my remarks, 
that it is the responsibility of the civilian 
population of the United States, especially 
in our National Capital, to be so prepared 
that in the eventuality of need for a 
black-out we would be ready to take care 
of ourselves. 

Mr. WHITE. In view of the danger in- 
volved in a situation of that kind and in 
view of the risk we would be taking in 
connection with traffic, since we have the 
heaviest traffic in the world here in 
Washington, does the gentleman believe 
the results would be commensurate with 
the risk we would be taking? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I absolutely do. The 
War Department thinks so, Seattle thinks 
so, and Boston, New York, El Paso, Pitts- 
burgh, and these other communities be- 
lieve that the advantages far outweigh 
any disadvantages which might occur. 

In conclusion, I desire very earnestly to 
impress upon you the need for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia being the scene of an 
experimental black-out. I do not say that 
it should oceur next month or the month 
after that, but it should occur. The most 
careful planning will be necessary. The 
fullest cooperation of the citizenry of this 
area of a million people will be involved. 
The War Department certainly would not 
act with haste, but would act with delib- 
eration. We, as legislators charged with 
the responsibility for passing bills di- 
rectly affecting the National Capital, by 
passing this bill this afternoon will not 
only discharge our duty in this instance 
to the District of Columbia itself but here 
at the National Capital will bring into be- 
ing a test of the cooperation of the civil- 
ian population of our Nation in a way 
that will reflect to all parts of the coun- 
try. Other nations who are watching 
America in these hours will realize that 
we are not asleep. Let them know that 
at the National Capital and throughout 
America the people of this Republic are 
preparing in every possible way to take 
care of themselves if the hour ever strikes 
when we must do that. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not opposed to the pending bill. I would, 
however, in connection with this bill, 
offer a few observations with respect to 
another bill on which action was in- 
tended today but which has been tempo- 
rarily withheld by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

May I preface my remarks by saying 
that you can black-out a city or a com- 
munity in more ways thanone? You can 
black-out a community by turning out 
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the lights, but you can also black-out a 
community by developing a degree of 
traffic congestion and confusion and of 
centralization of authority until that 
particular area no longer functions effi- 
ciently, whether it is as a municipality 
or whether it is as the seat of govern- 
ment. 

I suggest to you this afternoon that, 
if this House ever undertakes to deliber- 
ate the so-called Overton bill to provide 
about $9,000,000 in a lump sum as a do- 
nation to the District of Columbia, we 
ought to give a little more attention to 
the black-out of the efficiency of the seat 
of government at the present time. 

The census of 1940 shows that Wash- 
ington gained 36.2 percent in population 
in the last 10 years, and since that census 
was enumerated, in the spring of 1940, 
it is estimated that another 70,000 people 
have come here to find their place on the 
public pay roll. There are at the present 
time 186,000 people on the Federal pay 
roll in Washington, D. C. Think of it. 
This compares with 65,437 on the 30th 
of June 1933, shortly after the present 
administration came into power. There 
are 3 times more people on the pay 
pe now than there were on June 30, 
1933. 

At the peak of our war enterprise 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, we 
reached on Armistice Day 1918 a total on 
the pay roll in the District of Columbia 
of 117,760. There are 70,000 more people 
on the pay roll now than there were on 
November 11, 1918, when the World War 
officially came to a conclusion. 

How are you going to concentrate all 
those functions and all the personnel 
who articulate those functions without 
developing a congestion of a kind that 
destroys efficiency here, that makes for 
added governmental cost, and that must 
ultimately have a remedy? 

I give you another figure that is rather 
interesting to me. Uncle Sam now occu- 
pies 22,219,000 square feet of floor space, 
of which 4,900,000 is leased at approxi- 
mately an annual average of $1 per 
square foot. They are talking now about 
more buildings in Washington. Did you 
see the statement last week that they 
are going to build some temporary build- 
ings and they are thinking of putting 
them on the Mall? 

When I came here in 1932 there were 
still a lot of the relics of World War days 
that were dotting the Mall between here 
and the Lincoln Memorial and the Wash- 
ington Monument. A few are left, but 
this whole area was dotted with stuccoed 
buildings and it is proposed now because 
there is not room to house this great in- 
flux of people, to build new temporary 
buildings on the Mall. 

When you leave your office at night 
and go down Pennsylvania Avenue, you 
look off to the right after you pass the 
Standard Oil service station and there 
you see the new District Municipal Cen- 
ter. Do you know that the War Depart- 
ment is going to take over ore-half of 
that space or 225,000 square feet? The 
deal has already been made. When the 
Red Cross wound up their annual con- 
vention here the other day, they indi- 
cated they were not coming back to 
Washington, Why? Because of the 
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housing and the congestion and one thing 
and another that prevails here at the 
present time. 

Then may I give testimony to this 
traffic congestion and the inefficiency in 
handling the traffic that is developing 
here. Did you observe in your papers 
last week that a new traffic plan has been 
proposed to take care of the increased 
traffic loads in the District, and the pro- 
jected plan calls for more than $24,000,- 
000 to be expended over a period of years? 
Think of it. There is testimony to what 
is troubling us at the present time, and, 
gentlemen of the Congress, it is going to 
have some attention. It is common now 
for businessmen coming here to confer 
on war contracts to find lodging over in 
Baltimore or down in Alexandria or else- 
where and then commute back and forth 
on the essential business of the people at 
the present time, a testimony to this 
great influx and centralization, not only 
of workers, but more basically and more 
profoundly a testimony to the concentra- 
tion of Federal functions in the District 
of Columbia, and that is a thing that 
must have attention. 

Now, I Called the attention of the Con- 
gress to this in January and introduced 
a resolution which is now pending and 
on which there has been no action as 
yet by the Rules Committee. It purports 
to set up a committee, a new subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee, 
to investigate this matter of centraliza- 
tion and then, perchance, to recommend 
the decentralizing of those functions that 
can be articulated and translated in other 
sections of the country as well as in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would sug- 
gest that a mighty good plan for decen- 
tralization would be to send some of these 
powers and govérnmental responsibilities 
back to the States and smaller units of 
Government, where they ought to have 
Stayed all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will give the gentle- 
ren from Texas applause on that my- 
self. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I inquire if the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee has 
a bill that will send some of those powers 
back to the States that we can vote on? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the 
gentleman disagree? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I want to vote 
for it. I want to do something besides 
talk about it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman would do as much “doing” as he 
does talking, we would certainly do busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, And if the gentle- 
man would give us one-tenth in action 
of the time he takes on the floor advo- 
cating these things, that probably would 
be better, too. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would not 
want to be responsible for correcting 
everything. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; 
thing, some day. 


but just one 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, if 
I may continue—— 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is all right. 

May I make this suggestion? There 
is no one here who will contend that 
many of the functions of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, the Social Security 
Board, the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Employees Compensation Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
could not just as well be discharged, in 
large part, in other sections of the coun- 
try as they can in Washington. They 
are nondefense functions. Is there any 
reason why these great, overloaded agen- 
cies could not have a skeleton staff here 
and send some of their force to Chicago, 
to Boston, to Baltimore, to San Fran- 
cisco, to Louisville, to Cleveland, to Peoria, 
or any other place where space is avail- 
able and where those functions can be 
discharged as well as they can in Wash- 
ington? Take, for instance, the Interior 
Department. We find a huge establish- 
ment down here, inadequate for the pur- 
pose, so we appropriate the money and 
build a new Interior Building, marvel- 
ously appointed, and it is filled with all 
kinds of functions. 

Is there any reason why the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion, the Indian Service, the Geological 
Survey, and others could not be brought 
closer and identified more closely to the 
areas where those functions are trans- 
lated? That would also be true of the 
Department of Agriculture. Recently 
they completed a majestic, modernistic 
building on Connecticut Avenue. It is 
the last word in business buildings. It 
is known as the Longfellow Building. I 
was fairly amazed when the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration moved in and 
took the whole building. I can look out 
of my hotel apartment window at night 
and see the lights burning in this mass 
of glittering glass and masonry. There 
are a vast host working here. Why not 
send them out into the field, where they 
are providing rural electrification for 
the farmers, why not send them out to 
the Middle West, the Northwest, the 
Southwest, the South, or anywhere. 
Must we have this concentration in 
Washington? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is also true of 
the Forest Service, the Farm Security 
Administration, the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration, and many other 
agencies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The attention of the Bureau of the 
Budget has been directed to the matter, 
but here we are living in congestion, fall- 
ing over each other, weaving our way 
through the mass of traffic, meanwhile 
adding constantly to the traveling ex- 
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penditure of the Government as people 
must come to Washington to go to the 
great illuminated dome of the Nation’s 
Capitol. Our mileage bill in the first 
quarter of 1941 amounts to $47,060,000. 
Just stop and consider that. That is the 
first quarter. Those are the Budget 
Bureau figures. For the fiscal year 1941 
we will probably expend over $150,000,000 
or $160,000,000 for travel alone, to carry 
on the functions of the Government. I 
can see opportunity to save a little money. 
I can see opportunity to solve this con- 
gestion and have a greater degree of effi- 
ciency by decentralizing the nondefense 
functions here in the Nation’s Capital, 
giving those folks a chance to breathe 
and work with that degree of efficiency 
that should be required of one who it on 
the pay roll. 

By way of recapitulation, there are 
three times more on the pay roll today 
than there were on the 30th of June 
1933; there are 70,000 more Government 
employees in Washington today than 
there were in the peak of the World War 
days, and that situation, Mr. Speaker, 
demands earnest consideration on the 
part of this Congress. It should be inves- 
tigated. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. This Congress 
should not become hysterical or jittery, 
and as a Congressman representing the 
entire State of Ohio, as Congressman at 
Large, I feel in regard to this pending 
bill providing for a black-out for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that if I am the only 
Member here today to do so, I for one 
shall vote against it. [Applause.] I feel 
that it would be most unfortunate for 
word to go out to the country that 
those of us who are representatives of 
the people are fearful and jittery. It is 
my view that this is not a war Congress. 
It is my view, and I know it is your view, 
that only Congress may declare war. In 
considering this measure let us be guided 
by the lamp of experience. The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] raises an 
important question. In London there 
have been many deaths and injuries 
due simply to the black-outs. In this 
time of peace, and until today as a Mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, I have been 
happy to observe that there is less talk 
of war in Washington than in recent 
weeks, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. In a moment. At least 
there is less talk of war today than there 
was 6 weeks ago. It seems to me that 
this is an absolutely unnecessary bill. If 
there is a black-out, certainly there will 
probably be some traffic deaths and in- 
juries due to that blackout and there 
will rest upon us a responsibility, and that 
will be upon our consciences. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. I take it the gentleman 
from Ohio would not want to assume the 
responsibility either for the robbery and 
the rape and murder that might be com- 
mitted during those black-outs. 

Mr. YOUNG. No; I do not want to be 
responsible for them. I know that this 
country now has a navy, so powerful in 
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fire power, in manpower, in tonnage, 
and in morale, that it is unequaled in the 
world. 

Our air force is entirely adequate to 
protect this country. We are rapidly 
mechanizing our Army. I do not want 
to be responsible for the appointment of 
several thousand special policemen who 
will serve absolutely without bond and 
may act in a high-handed and entirely 
officious manner. 

Mr. SHORT. Does the gentleman feel 
perhaps that this bill is to further con- 
dition the mind of the American people 
to drag us into actual combat? 

Mr. YOUNG. I am afraid that it will 
cause the people back home to feel that 
we, as their representatives, consider that 
war is imminent. I, for one, do not con- 
sider that this country is going to war 
against any country. 

Mr. SHORT. And this hysteria will 
soon become insanity, and all the Ameri- 
can people will fall victim? 

Mr. YOUNG. Well, I do not go as far 
as to say that this bill is insanity, but I 
do take the position that it is a lot of 
spinach. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. In just a moment. 

Section 5 of the bill says the munici- 
pality of the District of Columbia shall 
not be liable for any damage sustained 
to a person or to property as a result of 
or during the black-out. From a legal 
standpoint I think that is bad. Further- 
more, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. KEEFE] has raised a very important 
question. This bill becomes effective in 
the event of a national emergency. Are 
we going to permit some employee in the 
War Department to say that we have a 
national emergency? Certainly it is for 
the Congress or for the President of the 
United States to say that there is an 
emergency. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman re- 
fers to this measure as a lot of spinach.” 

Mr. YOUNG. That is my judgment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know it is. I may 
say that spinach is always believed to be 
a good part of a man’s diet, and I believe 
it is a good part of the legislative diet to 
have a spinach bill of this kind. The 
trouble today in America is that we are 
treating this entire problem of prepared- 
ness with too much complacency. Cer- 
tainly the gentleman from Ohio knows 
that we must have preparation in our 
civilian population today just the same 
as we have in our Air Corps, in our Army, 
and in our Navy. There have been in 
the United States in these large cities 
where experimental black-outs have been 
held not a single death and no disrup- 
tion of the civil affairs of those com- 
munities. 

Mr. YOUNG. The gentleman from 
West Virginia and you gentlemen know 
that I in my capacity as Congressman 
have supported preparedness measures of 
this administration. I do support them, 
and Iam glad to know that at the present 
time we have in the armed forces of the 
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United States more than 1,500,000 of the 
finest young men of the country. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In the 
opinion of the gentleman from Ohio, if 
we pass this legislation will it not be the 
same as saying to every community in 
the United States that we here in the 
United States Capital believe that war is 
imminent? 

Mr. YOUNG. I fear that; and the 
gentleman and I will agree that our 
armed forces are absolutely adequate at 
the present time. 

Furthermore, there are some other very 
strange things about this bill. Section 7 
provides that the penalty for conviction 
of any crime against the United States 
committed during an authorized black- 
out shall be doubled. Of course, it omits 
treason and murder, I suppose on the 
theory that you cannot hang a man twice. 
{Laughter.] But it does give a judge au- 
thority to double the penalty. 

It seems to me that this bill should 
either be defeated or recommitted to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; 
and I, for one, in my capacity represent- 
ing my people, am going to vote that way, 
notwithstanding that they had a black- 
out which they say was successful in 
Pittsburgh. En route from Cleveland, 
my home city, to Washington I pass 
through Pittsburgh, and I have observed 
black-outs there on many, many occa- 
sions, and it was not necessary to have 
legislation for that. L[Laughter.] 

I feel that it is most unfortunate that 
we are called upon in the Congress at this 
time, as Representatives of the people, 
hoping to keep this great country at 
peace and hoping to help write into 
history, not of war but of humble people 
devoted to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness—I believe it is unfortunate 
that we have a bill of this sort before us. 
[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, I hesitated to rise today 
to speak in favor of this bill, because I 
did not think I would hear any opposition 
to it on the floor of this House. To my 
amazement, I have heard some remarks 
here today even comparing this bill to a 
piece of insane legislation. If patriotism 
and being prepared is insanity, Mr. 
Speaker, I for one want to plead guilty to 
being the most insane person in this 
House. 

Some years ago, had a Member of the 
House risen on the floor and advocated 
the great preparedness program we have 
in motion today he would not have re- 
ceived a very hearty welcome, As a mat- 
ter of fact we did not hear much about it 
then. It is because we had fallen into 
a degree of complacency which some gen- 
tlemen have perhaps described as in- 
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sanity that we are in a mad rush today to 
really prepare ourselves and have black- 
outs not only in Washington, in the 
Capital, but black-outs all over this 
Nation, which will make people realize 
and know our danger and keep us from 
going further down that road of unpre- 
paredness which has put us in our pres- 
ent situation. If that will be the result, 
then I say give us black-outs in every city 
of the United States, so we shall know 
just where we stand. [Applause.] 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Kansas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to add to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] with reference to the situation 
here in the District of Columbia by call- 
ing attention, first, to the little considera- 
tion that is given on the floor of the 
House to legislation coming before Con- 
gress affecting the District of Columbia. 
We, as Members of Congress, should give 
it more of our attention. I should like 
now to direct attention for just a few 
minutes to the so-called Overton plan 
that is going to be considered by the 
House in about 2 weeks. I think we 
ought to be ready for this measure when 
it comes and become familiar with its 
terms and effects. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
today that provides for increasing the 
tax rate on real and personal property 
in the District of Columbia. It raises 
the rate of tax from $1.75 to $2.50 per 
hundred. This will increase the revenue 
$10,000,000. I have introduced this bill 
for the reason that, in my opinion, the 
people of the District of Columbia do not 
pay their fair share of the District ex- 
penses. 

For several years the Federal Treasury 
has made contributions of millions of dol- 
lars to help pay the expenses required for 
the running of this city. The appropria- 
tion has run from $5,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 annually. 

A bill known as the Overton plan re- 
cently passed the Senate and has been 
reported in the House. Under that 
measure the Federal Treasury would con- 
tribute $9,000,000 for District expenses. 

According to this report, the total ex- 
pense for running the city of Washington 
is approximately $45,000,000. The ex- 
cuse given for the Overton plan is that 
since the Federal Government occupies 
about 20 percent of the land in the Dis- 
trict it should pay about 20 percent of 
the expenses required for running the 
District. 

Let us carry this reasoning a little 
further. If the Government is obligated 
to contribute funds for the upkeep of the 
District, because it owns land occupied by 
the Nation’s Capital, then why not assess 
the value of my State capital and let the 
entire State of Kansas contribute to the 
upkeep of Topeka—the city where the 
capital is located? The same would be 
true of other situations. Do you mean 
to say that because you may be fortunate 
enough to have a fine, new Federal build- 
ing in your town, the Government should 
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contribute to the taxes in your city ac- 
cording to the value of the land upon 
which the building is located? Do you 
mean to say, for example, that because I 
have an Army post in one of the counties 
in my State, occupying about half the 
county, that the Government thereby 
should contribute every year in taxes to 
that county and the adjacent city, ac- 
cordingly? Certainly not. 

I realize Washington is the Nation’s 
Capital. Congress does not want to shirk 
its obligation to assist in carrying the 
expenses of the District, if it is fair to do 
so. My objection is that the tax now be- 
ing paid by the citizens of the District is 
far out of line. When they pay their fair 
share of the expenses for running the 
District there would then be no objection 
to an appropriation from the Federal 
Government to help take care of its 
needs. But I think it is manifestly un- 
fair to require the taxpayers of this 
country to contribute to the expenses of 
the city of Washington when the tax rate 
and tax burden of its citizens is lower 
than in any other city in the United 
States of nearly comparative size. 

May I call your attention to some fig- 
ures that I think are of importance. The 
tax rate in the city of Washington is 
$1.75 per hundred. This rate is levied 
against real estate and is supposed to be 
levied against personal property. Only 
a small amount of taxes is raised in the 
District on personal property. Further- 
more, Mr. Speaker, there is an individual 
tax exemption on personal property of 
$1,000. Bank deposits, I am informed, 
are free from tax, except a tax is levied 
against the income, if any, that may be 
derived from bank deposits. Washing- 
ton has been favored with a very low in- 
come tax, and there is no sales tax. 

I have just told you that the tax rate 
in Washington is $1.75 per hundred. Let 
me give you some tax rates of other cities, 
in which I think you will be interested: 


[Rate per $1,000] 


Detroit 


Boston 


Cumberland, Md. = 
e e e 
Memphis; enn 


There will be some discussion to the 
effect that property in the District of 
Columbia may be taxed at its actual 
value. I do not think investigation will 
bear this out. If I had time, I would 
like to cite a number of examples where 
property has been sold di ing the past 
2 or 3 years for a great deal more than 
is shown by the tax records. Further- 
more, the value of real estate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purposes of 
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taxation in 1932 was listed at a total of 
$1,226,691,000. In 1939 the figures given 
by the District authorities are $1,171,- 
330,000. There is a decrease in the value 
of real estate for tax purposes during 
that period. You know very well real- 
estate values have increased and not de- 
creased in Washington during the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, generally speaking, 
have not really known there was a de- 
pression. When the so-called depres- 
sion began in 1933, there was © great in- 
crease in the employment here by the 
Federal Government. Many new bu- 
reaus and commissions were added. The 
increase has continued. We now have 
about 38 percent more people in Wash- 
ington than 10 years ago. There never 
was a time in the past 10 years that 
Washington did not prosper. It is right 
now the “boom town” of the Nation. 
Our Capital City has the biggest income 
per capita of any city of its size. More 
money is spent here for luxuries than in 
any other city. For example, here is an 
item from a Washington paper that says 
people in the District of Columbia spent 
more for amusements last year than 24 
of our States put together. I realize that 
part of that money was spent by visitors, 
but the city of Washington had the 
benefit of that spending. The total bill 
for amusements alone last year was 
$9,960,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is undisputed 
that living expenses here are higher than 
almost any other city. Rents are higher 
than other places—and they are soaring 
right now. In view of all these circum- 
stances, Mr. Speaker, it certainly is un- 
fair to the people of this country to 
permit Congress to dip into an already 
bankrupt Treasury to contribute $9,000,- 
000 to help run the District of Columbia. 

As a matter of fact, the reason these 
properties have such great value in the 
city of Washington is because they are 
located in the Nation’s Capital, and if the 
Government buildings were not here, pri- 
vate property would have little value. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I had the time to 
call your attention to the millions of dol- 
lars expended by the Government, from 
which the residents of this District have 
benefits. For example, we are now com- 
pleting the finest, biggest airport in the 
world just outside of Washington. It has 
cost the taxpayers of this country more 
than $20,000,000. I am glad we have it, 
but I call your attention again to the fact 
that the city of Washington, as such, 
has made no direct contribution on ac- 
count of it. Can you find an airport any- 
where else in the country near any of 
our large cities where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has borne all the expense? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be mis- 
understood. We are all proud of our 
Nation’s Capital. It is the finest and 
greatest in all the world. We want to 
keep it so. All I ask is that the people of 
Washington pay as much taxes for the 
upkeep of their community, compara- 
tively, as other taxpayers are required to 
pay, in cities of comparative size. When 
they have paid their share, and the reve- 
nue is then not sufficient, there would be 
no objection to a contribution from the 
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Federal Government. But I say to you 
that they are not now paying their fair 
share. I also say if you will raise the tax 
from $17.50 per thousand to $25, you will 
even then have a lower tax rate than in 
most cities. It will still be below the 
thirty-dollars-plus average for the cities 
throughout the country, but it will raise 
the additional $10,000,000, which will be 
more than the contribution demanded of 
the Federal Government under the Over- 
ton plan. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the national 
emergency, with due regard to the people 
of the city of Washington, and in fairness 
to the taxpayers of your community and 
mine, the Overton plan should be de- 
feated, and the measure which I have 
introduced should be approved. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I would 
like to have the gentleman clarify some- 
what his line of reasoning in regard to 
the Federal Government not being called 
upon to contribute to the expenses of 
the District government because of the 
fact that these are Government buildings 
occupying this ground, therefore, infer- 
entially, as I understand the gentleman, 
they should not be subject to any form 
of taxation. As a matter of fact, those 
buildings were erected and are occupied 
and are used for the benefit of all of the 
people of this country; consequently, is 
it not fair when you take land out of tax 
circulation there should be a quid pro 
quo from the Government to the District 
to take up that slack in tax revenue? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am very much 
surprised at the gentleman from New 
York taking that position. The gentle- 
man, I believe, knows that if it were not 
for these fine Government buildings that 
are in the District of Columbia, the value 
of real estate in the District would not be 
worth half its present value, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the press each day for 
the last week has been telling us of some 
British reversal, all of us, I think, can 
agree with the members of the commit- 
tee who have spoken in favor of pre- 
paredness. I will go further than that 
and say I am in favor of a black-out. 
However, it seems to me it is about time 
we quit our foolishness, our fussing 
around, our talking, and really get a 
black-out of some things which are en- 
dangering the future of our country. 

The gentleman from Texas made a 
statement awhile ago that I talked a 


good deal. It is true I do, but I want you 


to remember that every time I have 
criticized a national policy or an ad- 
ministration policy I have offered a bill 
to correct what I thought was the evil. 
Every single time I have spoken on this 
floor I voted in accordance with the ar- 
gument I advanced. I have never yet 
hunted for cover, and I am not saying 
anyone else did, but we have not had the 
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support for some measures we should 
have had from the majority. 

Mr. Speaker, the black-out I am talk- 
ing about is the black-out of these sub- 
versive activities which are interfering 
with real national defense. Why talk 
about turning out lights in Washington 
when every Member on this floor knows, 
if he reads the papers and advises him- 
self, that within a few weeks, if the 
present coal strike is not ended, we are 
going to have a black-out in practically 
every furnace producing steel or na- 
tional munitions in the country. Why 
play the childish game turning off the 
lights in the city of Washington, while 
labor leaders are putting out the fires of 
industry? 

The southern mine owners and the 
southern miners stand ready today to 
dig coal. There is no reason on earth 
why the northern operators and the 
northern miners, having agreed upon 
all matters which were in dispute be- 
tween them, should not dig coal. Except 
that John Lewis says they shall not. 
Now, let us black-out John Lewis, I call 
on the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee [Mr. Sumners], who has had be- 
fore him for weeks proposed legislation 
which would kill these strikes without 
prohibiting them. I call upon the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] to 
follow his words with action. That is, 
make it possible for every American cit- 
izen who wants to work in defense of his 
country to work in defense of his coun- 
try without paying tribute to any organ- 
ization or to any man. 

I see the leader of the Democratic Party 
is present. He, too, is in favor of de- 
fense. Why not marshal your political 
army behind some of this legislation 
which will make it possible to have here 
in America, here in these United States, 
that equality of opportunity that the 
President talked so much about when he 
delivered one of his messages to us? 
Why travel 3,000 miles across the ocean 
to bring equality of opportunity, to 
bring the opportunity to work to some- 
body away over there when here in our 
own cities, in our own communities, our 
own people cannot work because of these 
racketeers who demand a price for the 
privilege of working in the defense of 
their country? 

Where is there justice in compelling a 
boy to go to a training camp for $21 a 
month, to be sent where the President 
or the Commander in Chief of the 
Army may will, to do whatever task may 
be assigned to him, whether it is man- 
ual labor or something else? You com- 
pel him at the point of a bayonet to do 
that, yet you let these men in Allis- 
Chalmers, in Ford Motor Co., and in the 
coal mines refuse to assist the boys that 
you have taken and put in camps. I say 
to you on the majority side, let us have 
a little less talk; give us some legisla- 
tion, some enforcement of the laws we 
have, and you will find that we on the 
minority side will uphold the hands of 
the President for national defense and 
for national preparedness. [Applause.] 

COPPERHEADS AND BENEDICT ARNOLDS 

Friday, losing his temper, the Presi- 


dent characterized as copperheads 
Colonel Lindbergh and all of those who 
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oppose sending an expeditionary force 
to Europe, who doubt our ability to in- 
vade Europe and “destroy the Axis 
Powers,” 

The copperheads were those who, in 
the North, during the Civil War, sym- 
pathized with and desired to aid the 
South. Neither Lindbergh nor those 
who agree with him that we should 
think of America first sympathize with 
or desire to aid Hitler. There is no 
similarity whatever between the posi- 
tion taken by the copperheads of Civil 
War days and those who today, accept- 
ing realities, think of America first. 

The President may yawn. He may 
laugh and wisecrack at his press con- 
ferences. He may continue to hurl 
threats at Hitler and Mussolini. He may 
frighten us by tales of the bombing of 
Omaha, St. Louis, and our interior cities. 
He may see submarines off the harbor of 
New York, and, if they are there, it is 
because of his provocative acts. He may 
hint at German occupation of Green- 
land and South America, and much of 
the danger to which he refers may be 
real, 

But the real answer, the only answer, 
to that danger is preparation for na- 
tional defense, not the sending of out- 
moded equipment to the seven seas. 

Our first duty is preparation here at 
home; a sound, solid foundation on which 
to build. Caution and circumspection 
before we send our ships to be sunk; a 
million or more men to be drowned, in 
a fruitness effort to land in Europe. 

To characterize, as the President did 
Friday, all those who believe that the 
President should abide by his promise 
solemnly made to keep us out of war; 
all those who are skeptical of our abil- 
ity to destroy the military might of Hitler 
and Mussolini; all those who know that 
we are now unprepared to drive Ger- 
many’s naval forces from the sea and 
successfully land and maintain an ex- 
peditionary force in Europe capable of 
destroying the armed forces of Germany, 
as copperheads but demonstrates that 
the President’s anger and intolerance, 
rather than sober judgment, rode him 
into a harsh and inaccurate comparison. 

If the President wishes to retain some 
of the respect which the people should 
have for a President, he will do better to 
leave the name-calling to his hatchet 
man, Ickes. 

With as much justification might Col- 
onel Lindbergh and all who believe that 
we should not be the tail on England’s 
kite; that we should not fight her battles; 
that we should not foolishly dissipate our 
defense, charge the President and those 
who, admitting that we are unprepared 
to meet Hitler here, are stripping our 
country of its naval and military 
strength, with being Benedict Arnolds, 
who, as you know, sought to give West 
Point into the possession of the British. 

The President makes no contribution 
to national unity by charging those who 
disagree with him with being traitors to 
their country. All too many of us have 
in mind his record throughout the past 
8 years. We remember that he failed to 
solve a single one of our domestic prob- 
lems and many of our people have no 
confidence whatever in his ability as an 
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administrator or a military strategist to 
do what Great Britain and the countries 
of Europe have failed to do—defeat 
Hitler. 

Although warned by Colonel Lindbergh, 
England refused to prepare; damned 
Lindbergh as a German sympathizer, 
when he but told the truth as to Ger- 
many’s might. 

The President and this administration, 
warned by Lindbergh of our lack of prep- 
aration, follows the English course and 
publicly damns him as a German sym- 
pathizer. The people of this country 
know something of Hitler’s power. They 
are not afraid. On the other hand, they 
are not foolish enough to, unprepared, 
desire to enter a conflict 3,000 miles away, 
where the odds are all against them. 

We are not getting production here at 
home. It is matter of common knowl- 
edge that time and again, for weeks at 
a time, factories upon which this Nation 
was dependent for national-defense ma- 
terials have been shut down; delivery of 
materials necessary for the use of the 
Army, the Navy, and the air force de- 
nied to the Federal Goverment, because 
Communists, labor racketeers, labor or- 
ganizers—the latter two groups encour- 
aged, aided, and abetted by the Presi- 
dent—have insisted that their interests, 
the interests of the unions, should be 
served prior to those of the Nation. 

Today the people of this Nation know 
that there is not coal enough on hand to 
keep our steel industries, other industries, 
production in which is vital to our na- 
tional existence, in operation for more 
than 2 weeks. 

Yet the President, stubborn, playing 
politics, so far has backed the unions, re- 
fused to give protection to hundreds of 
thousands of patriotic, loyal American 
workers, who would dig coal, bring about 
peak production in industrial plants. 

The people as a whole know that it was 
internal strife that made France fall, an 
easy victim to Germany. The people 
know that here in America, instead of 
upholding the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, enforcing the Federal laws, making 
it possible for the industrial plants to 
turn out the material which is necessary 
if we are to continue as a Nation, the 
President, through the National Labor 
Relations Board, through Sidney Hill- 
man, through others whom he has ap- 
pointed to positions of authority, has 
aided those whose actions make us vul- 
nerable. 

John L. Lewis has said that, until the 
mine owners agree to his terms, coal will 
not be taken from the mines, and, from 
April 1 until today, has made good that 
threat. 

Today the threat is heard that, if Con- 
gress passes the Vinson bill or any legis- 
lation which will interfere with the pro- 
gram of certain labor leaders, there will 
be no national defense. 

Patriotic Americans, whose boys have 
been drafted at $21 per month, their 
neighbors and friends, are ready for this 
issue. If it be true that young men can 
be taken from their homes and forced 
into camps, there to perform any and 
all tasks assigned to them, and that at 
$21 per month, is it not equally true that 
other men, even though they be members 
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of labor unions, can be compelled to de- 
fend their country? 

If there be in this country any group 
or any organization which thinks it can 
defy the Federal Government, then it is 
time that that defiance be brought out 
in the open and the issue decided now, 
before any foreign enemy makes an at- 
tempt to invade us. 

Let Franklin Delano Roosevelt, if he 
be President of these United States, if he 
be the President of all the people, insist 
that his political friends, even though 
they be labor leaders or industrialists, 
serve the Nation with the same degree of 
loyalty, in the same self-sacrificing spirit, 
that is demanded of our conscripted 
men, : 

No man can serve two masters, d 
the next few weeks will disclose whether 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is the President of 
the United States or whether he is the 
tool of the warmongers or his political 
bedfellows; those who hamstring our de- 
fense efforts by refusing to dig coal, per- 
mit others to dig it; to Operate indus- 
trial plants, permit others to operate 
them, 

No; we who insist that our country 
comes first, that it should not- foolishly 
attempt to conquer the world, are not 
copperheads. The President has no 
more justification to so characterize us 
than have we to describe him and those 
who believe that the interests of Britain 
come first as Benedict Arnolds. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisH: Page 2, 
line 6, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 2A. The Commissioners are hereby 
authorized to furnish sandbags for the Capi- 
tol, the White House, and Supreme Court; to 
provide dugouts, tin helmets, asbestos suits, 
and gas masks for the Members of Congress, 
the Chief Executive, and the Justices of the 
Supreme Court; to place air-raid watchers 
on the Washington Monument; to install air- 
raid sirens on all public buildings except the 
Department of Labor; and that the subways 
between the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings and the Capitol be comfortably fur- 
nished as air-raid shelters for Members of 
Congress only.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be given 
until. tomorrow at midnight to file a 
minority report on the bill H. R. 4139. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have sup- 
ported practically all national-defense 
measures in the last few years, including 
$5,000,000,000 for a two-ocean Navy. We 
have today the greatest Navy in the 
world, the largest Navy, and the best 
Navy. Ido not believe this proposal now 
before the House has anything whatever 
to do with national defense, but is a part 
of a campaign to spread war hysteria, 
fear, emotionalism, and war propaganda. 

If Congress adopts this bill, it will mean 
that war hysteria and war propaganda 
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will spread ail over the land. Our ex- 
ample will be followed by every little 
hamlet, town, and village, which will be 
immediately demanding black-outs in 
those hamlets, towns, and villages. It is 
an utterly useless and provocative pro- 
posal. 

We are not in this war, and I do not 
believe we are going into this war. No 
American blood has been spilled, no 
American has been killed, no American 
ship has been sunk, and yet there are 
those in this country who will tell you 
we are in the war now. This is just 
another part of their propaganda pro- 
gram to break down the will of the Amer- 
ican people for peace and to get us into 
the war. 

The President of the United States 
during the last Presidential campaign 
went out in the Middle West and, speak- 
ing at Denver and Omaha, told the peo- 
ple out there that they had better get 
ready because they might be attacked by 
airplanes. That was also spreading 
more war hysteria. The people out near 
the Mississippi River Valley are now de- 
manding battleships for the Mississippi 
River for protection, and soon they -will 
be asking for submarines in the Dust 
Bowls if this bill passes. 

In the name of common sense, we al- 
ready have far too much hysteria. If 
the women of this country believe one- 
half they read in the interventionist 
press in the East and one-half they hear 
over the interventionist radios and read 
in the writings of war-making column- 
ists, they will soon be looking under their 
beds every night to see if there is not 
some Jap, Nazi, or Fascist there ready to 
pounce upon poor little defenseless Amer- 
ica and gobble up North and South 
America at one bite. The goblins will 
get us if we do not watch out. That is 


exactly what this bill proposes. It is a 


goblin bill. It is aimed to promote fear 
and hysteria in the greatest and most 
powerful nation in the world. 

I do not impugn the motives of any- 
body, no matter how he stands on any 
legislation, but from my point of view I 
Tegard this bill as craven and cowardly 
in a country of 130,000,000 people, with 
the greatest Navy in the world, with an 
Army of 1,500,000, and with, presumably 
or in the near future, a great air force. 

I challenge anyone to state what na- 
tion could attack us with airplanes to- 
day and what nation has any thought of 
attacking us with airplanes. From where 
would they attack us? No airplane has 
yet been invented that can fly over here 
for a military purpose and bomb our 
American cities and get back to its base 
in Japan, Germany, or Italy. Yet we rush 
in here, at a time when the worst thing 
that can happen in this country is to 
spread hysteria, and bring in a bill to 
black-out the city of Washington. 

To black-out the city of Washington 
means that our example will be followed 
all over the country and black-outs tried 
in other American cities, and then the 
people will be led to believe that we are 
at war. That is part of the propaganda 
that the 85 percent of the American peo- 
ple who want to stay out of war are try- 
ing to combat. It is abetting the inter- 
ventionist propaganda that tells us we 
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are in the war, that it is our war, that we 
started the war. 

I am opposing this bill with ridicule 
and in every other way I can in order to 
try to put a stop to this campaign of 
hysteria, fear, and dread, and to expose 
this campaign of propaganda for war, 
that aims to drag the United States of 
America into war when 85 percent of the 
people want to stay out. 

The American people will go to war 
quickly enough if anybody attacks us. 
They will go into war quickly enough if 
any nation sends airplanes over here to 
attack us. The American people will be 
overwhelmingly for war if any aggressor 
comes over here with airplanes, although 
I do not know where they can come 
from. 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. This is along the line of 
what happened 2 years ago. This is noth- 
ing new. Two years ago the people of 
New Jersey, listening to a radio play, and 
being constantly fed with hysterical 
propaganda, thought they were being at- 
tacked by warriors from Mars. If you 
pass this legislation, people all over this 
country will be wondering who is going 
to attack us. What happened in New 


-Jersey can happen anywhere, in West 


Virginia, or in any other State. 

I ask, in the name of common sense 
and reason, that we put an end to this 
war hysteria. Let us spend money for 
national defense, but let us not go out 
looking for war and trying to create the 
hysteria that will make the people at 
home believe we are in this war. We 
will go into war when anybody comes 
over here looking for a war, or when any- 
body attacks us, but do not let us black- 
out all our American cities, following the 
example proposed in this bill, and thereby 
help to create a situation that will push 
us into a foreign war. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia told us that 
we did not have an antiaircraft gun here 
in Washington, and that no planes were 

ere, 

Mr. FISH. Let them buy antiaircraft 
guns; I am for that. The gentleman is 
a very fine Member of this House and 
a do not mean any reflection on him at 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If we are 
in such danger we ought to begin to get 
aircraft. 

Mr. FISH. Let us spend whatever is 
necessary to insure our own national de- 
fense; aircraft, antiaircraft guns, or 
other necessary defense weapons. That 
is what we need it for. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last two words, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to discuss 
the merits of proposed black-ouis, but I 
think it is only fair that it be called to 
the attention of the House that this ex- 
periment has already been put to test. 
The city of Seattle, my home town, con- 
ducted a very successful black-out. Why 
they had it, I do not know, but they did 
have a black-out in cooperation with the 
Army and the Navy and all the military 
authorities. It was publicized all over 
the Nation, and as I said, it was done very 
successfully, with no inconvenience to 
any of the citizens and as far as I can 
ascertain from reports from Seattle, no 
one was hurt. They found out what to 
do if the occasion should arise and every 
cooperation was given by the military 
authorities; in fact, they participated in 
the black-out. I think one messenger boy, 
in the darkness, fell off his bicycle and 
broke his arm, but other than that, no 
casualties were reported. So this can be 
done practically and whether it should 
be or not I shall leave to the judgment of 
the House, but I thought it fair to point 
out that it has been done in a large 
American city. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. DONDERO 
rose. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 8 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LAN- 
HAM). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I had 
no intention of offering any statement 

-on this bill, but a thought has occurred 
to me to which I think the House might 
give some consideration. 

If a black-out were ordered in any city 
in your district it would create, or arouse, 
very little interest outside of the local 
community, but when you do something 
here in the Nation’s Capital it seems to 
have the official stamp of the Nation, and 
as such is heralded from one side of this 
Nation to the other. It would be viewed 
with more significance, and the Ameri- 
can people would look upon it, perhaps, 
as an example of what is to come. For 
that reason, when we do something here 
in the District of Columbia, in this Cap- 
ital City of the Nation, let us be very 
careful that we do it cautiously and after 
the most careful consideration. 

I want to call the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the fact that if you 
order a black-out for the city of Wash- 
ington alone, situated as we are here in 
this valley, with the District of Columbia 
ringed with a number of other munici- 
palities in Virginia and Maryland that 
would not be blacked out, we would make 
a virtual target out of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital if a black-out were not ordered in 
every town and city and borough which 
joins the District of Columbia. It would 
be futile and utterly useless to accom- 
plish the purpose that the bill intends. 

Let us not do anything rashly here 
that would simply attract attention to 
the Nation’s Capital and cause appre- 
hension and fear. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York, in my opin- 
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ion, makes a terribly weak argument 
when he attempts by ridicule to defeat 
any legislation on this floor. Certainly 
the only way that any bill should be de- 
feated is by the argument of its oppo- 
nents and as then reflected in the votes 
of the Members of the House. The gen- 
tleman from New York makes a grave 
mistake, in my opinion, when he charges 
that this measure is craven and cow- 
ardly. Its purpose is just the opposite. 
Time will so demonstrate. I have no 
doubt on that score. The District of 
Columbia Committee is composed of 21 
Members of this House, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, and they bring this 
measure to you with a unanimous report. 
They bring it here because they believe 
in doing so they are discharging a very 
high obligation in the jurisdiction for 
which they legislate through the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I do not lock under my bed every night 
for a goblin, and you do not do so. I 
do not call every man a “fifth columnist” 
who disagrees with me. Neither do I 
hurl the charge of fascism or nazi-ism 
at those individuals who are not in ac- 
cord with my views. I do, however, 
stand here this afternoon as a member 
of the House District Committee and as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States and say that in my honest opinion, 
in my considered judgment, in my best 
thought, I am firmly convinced that we 
will do a real service not only to Wash- 
ington but to the Nation at large by the 
passage of this bill. 

Remember, Members of the House, the 
District Commissioners could, under their 
authority, have ordered a black-out; but 
the District of Columbia Committee be- 
lieved that we wanted to have it proceed 
under most careful planning and under 
the best safeguards, and for that reason 
we have called on the Secretary of War, 
and we will have his approval and as- 
sistance in any black-out that is held. 
We have said that the District Commis- 
sioners would negotiate with the nearby 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and 
there would come the cooperation of 
Alexandria, Hyattsville, Bethesda, and 
the other communities that cluster about 
this ever-growing Capital. I repeat we 
will fail in our duty today if we continue 
a complacent attitude toward a situa- 
tion that concerns proper preparation of 
the civilian population of our Capital 
City in the event of a possible war. 

Remember this—and I say this with 
all of the feeling that is within me—the 
period of black-out is only momentary, 
at most 3 to 5 minutes. It is the weeks 
of preparation, the cooperative spirit 
shown by all of our agencies, govern- 
mental and civilian, our American Legion, 
our Veterans of Foreign Wars, our Boy 
Scouts, and Red Cross and service or- 
ganizations, that make the plan impor- 
tant. All of these units, including our 
industrial enterprises and public utili- 
ties will join together in a cooperative, 
voluntary effort in this matter. No 
black-out will be called quickly in Wash- 
ington. I remind you again, it takes 
weeks of careful planning, and would 
never be put into effect unless the War 
Department approved the plan of the 
Commissioners. 
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I do not mind a disagreement on this 
Subject. If the House votes it down, 
there will be no personal feeling on my 
part. I believe in my stand on this sub- 
ject. I know that in Boston and in New 
York, Seattle, Pittsburgh, in El Paso, 
black-outs have been highly successful, 
and the Government through the Army 
and the Navy have assisted in bringing 
them about. 

I refer to my home town for one 
moment, because it is a small community 
like those other communities spoken of 
here this afternoon. It is Elkins, W. Va., 
a town hidden in the mountain fast- 
nesses of our State. Last October that 
community put on an imaginary air raid 
at night. Approximately 40,000 men, 
women, and children lined the mountain 
side of our natural amphitheater on the 
campus of Davis and Elkins College to 
see the show. We had planes from our 
municipal airports fly across that city 
during the black-out, and we had anti- 
aircraft guns firing at those ships in the 
air, also searchlights, sent by the Na- 
tional Guard of the District of Columbia, 
to point out the flight of the planes in the 
air. What happened? Those patriotic 
men and women rose as one and thanked 
the District of Columbia National Guard 
and the civic officials who brought that 
demonstration about and they went home 
sobered in thought and not hysterical. 
They were realizing that what had hap- 
pened over there could happen here, and 
as Americans they were ready to face the 
reality. The amendment is ridiculous 
and should be defeated. My colleagues, 
do not be short-sighted. Take the long 
look. Beyond the horizon of our vision 
we trust lies peace. We pray for a con- 
tinuance of peace—but let us take every 


precaution in the event war comes. Let 
us proceed to properly prepare. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. All time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
again reported. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I agree that the 
amendment should be again reported, be- 
cause it will show the ridicule that has 
gone into the argument. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will again report 
the Fish amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk 
again reported the Fish amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FisH) there 
were—ayes 6, noes 46, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following privileged motion, which I send 
to the desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SHort moves that the enacting clause 
be stricken from the bill. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SHort) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 35. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote upon the ground that 
there is no quorum present and make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 172, nays 117, not voting 142, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—172 
Allen, Il. Grant, Ind. Oliver 
Andersen, Guyer, Kans, O'Neal 
H. Carl Gwynne Paddock 
Anderson, Calif, A Pheiffer, 
Angell Edwin Arthur William T, 
Baumhart Hall Ploeser 
Beam Leonard W. . 
Bennett Harrington Rankin, Mont. 
Bishop Hart Reece, Tenn, 
Blackney Harter Reed, III. 
Bonner Healey Reed, N. Y. 
Boren Heidinger Rees, 
Bradley, Pa. Hill, Colo, Rizley 
Brown, Ohio Hill, Wash. Robertson, 
Bulwinkle w N. Dak. 
Byrne Hoffman Robinson, Utah 
Canfield Holmes Robsion, Ky. 
Carlson Hook Rockefeller 
Cartwright Rodgers, Pa, 
Chenoweth Houston Rolph 
Chiperfield Howell Rutherford 
n Hull Scott - 
Claypool Jackson Short 
Clevenger Jarrett Simpson 
Coffee, Nebr. Jenkins, Ohio Smith, Maine 
Coffee, Wash. Jensen Smith, Ohio 
Cole, Md. Johns nyder 
Collins Johnson, Calif. Somers, N. T. 
Colmer Johnson, Ind. Spence 
Copeland Johnson, Okla. Springer 
o Jonkman tearns, N, H. 
Cravens Kean an 
Crawford Keefe Stevenson 
Crowther Kelly, III Stratton 
Culkin Kirwan Sumner, Ill, 
Cunningham Knutson Sutphin 
Curtis Kocialkowski Talle 
Day Kramer Tenerowiea 
Dewey Lambertson T 
Disney dis Thill 
Dondero LeCompte Thom 
Dworshak Ludlow Thomas, Tex. 
Eaton McGregor Tibbott 
Eliot, Mass. McKeough Tinkham 
Elliott, Calif. McLaughlin Treadway 
Engel McLean Van Zandt 
Englebright Magnuson Vincent, Ky 
Fellows Mansfield Vorys, Ohio 
Fenton Martin,Iowa Walter 
Fish Martin, Mass. Weaver 
Folger n Wheat 
Fulmer Michener Wigglesworth 
Gale ser Wilson 
Gehrmann Murdock Winter 
Geyer, Calif, Murray Wolcott 
Gil Nichols Wolverton, N. J. 
Gillie O'Brien, N. Y. Woodruff, Mich. 
Gore O'Connor Young 
Graham O'Hara Yo 
NAYS—117 
Allen, La. Connery Gathings 
Andrews Cooper Gearhart 
Arnold Courtney Gossett 
Barnes Creal Green 
Bates, Ky. D'Alesandro Gregory 
Bates, Mass. Davis, Ohio Harris, Ark, 
Beckworth Dinge Harris, Va. 
Bloom Dirksen H rt 
Boggs Doughton Heffernan 
Boland Downs Hendricks 
Brooks Doxey Hunter 
Brown, Ga. Ellis Imhoff 
Bryson Faddis Izac 
Buck Fitzgerald Johnson, 
Camp Fitzpatrick Luther A. 
Cannon, Fla. Flaherty Johnson, W. Va. 
Case, S. Dak. Flannagan Kee 
Casey. Mass. Fogarty Kefauver 
Chapman Forand Kerr 
Cochran Ford, Miss. Kilday 
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Lanham Pierce Smith, Wash, 
Larrabee Pittenger South 
Lesinski Plauché Sullivan 
Lewis Poage Sumners, Tex. 
McCormack Priest Thomason 
McGehee Rabaut Tolan 
McIntyre Randolph Traynor 
Maciejewski Rivers Vinson, Ga. 
Mahon Robertson, Va. Wadsworth 
May Rogers, Mass, ard 
Meyer, Md, Rogers, Okla, Wasielewski 
Mills, Ark. R Weiss 
Mills, La. Sanders West 
Monroney Satterfield Whittington 
Norrell Sauthoff Wickersham 
O'Brien, Mich. Scrugham Worley 
O'Toole Secrest Wright 
Patton Shanley Zimmerman 
Peterson, Fla. Sheppard 
Peterson,Ga. Sikes 

NOT VOTING—142 
Anderson, Gamble Norton 

N. Mex. Gavagan O'Day 
Andresen, Gerlach O'Leary 

August H. Gibson rs 
Arends Gifford Pace 
Baldwin Granger Patman 
Barden Grant, Ala. Patrick 
Barry Haines arson 
Beiter Halleck Pfeifer, 

ll Hancock Joseph L. 
Bender Hare Plumley 
Bland Harness Powers 
Boehne Hartley Ramsay 
Bolles Hess Ramspeck 
Bolton Hobbs Rich 
Boykin Holbrock Richards 
Bradley, Mich. Jacobsen Romjue 
Buckler, Minn. Jarman Sabath 
Buckley, N. T. Jenks, N. H. Sacks 
Burch Je! Sasscer 
Burdick Johnson, Il. Scanlon 
Burgin Johnson, Schaefer, Il. 
Cannon, Mo. Lyndon B. Schuetz 
Capozzoli Jones Schulte 

Kelley, Pa. Shafer, Mich, 

Celler Kennedy, Shannon 
Clark Martin J. Sheridan 
Cluett Kennedy, Smith, Conn, 
Cole, N. ¥. Michael J. Smith, Pa, 
Cooley Keo Smith, Va. 
Cox Kilburn Smith, W. Va. 
Crosser Kinzer Sparkman 
Cullen Kleberg Starnes, Ala, 
Davis, Tenn. Kopplemann Steagall 
Delaney K el Sweeney 
Dickstein Lea Taber 
Dies Leavy ‘Tarver 
Ditter Lynch Taylor 
Domengeaux McArdle Thomas, N. J. 
Douglas McGranery Voorhis, Calif. 
Drewry McMillan Vreeland 
Duncan Welch 
Durham Maciora Wene 
Eberharter Marcantonio Whelchel 
Edelstein Merritt White 

` Edmiston Mitchell Williams 
Elston Mott Wolfenden, Pa. 
Flannery Mundt Woodrum, Va. 


Ford, Leland M. Myers, Pa, 
Ford, Thomas F Nelson 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
General pairs: 
Mr. Burch with Mr. Arends. 
Mr. Gavagan with Mr. Ditter. 
Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Wolfen- 
den of Pennsylvania. 
Cullen with Mr, Kilburn. 
Barden with Mr. Bender, 
Martin J. Kennedy with Mr. Maas, 
Cooley with Mrs. Bolton, 
Sparkman with Mr. Powers. 
Maciora with Mr. Elston. 
Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Taber. 
Cox with Mr. Vreeland. 
Ramspeck with Mr. Halleck, 
Burgin with Mr. Jones. 
Keogh with Mr. Kinzer, 
Bland with Mr. Baldwin. 
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Mr. Drewry with Mr. Mundt. 
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Mr. Kleberg with Mr. Cluett. 

. Celler with Mr. Welch. 

Tarver with Mr. Hartley. 

McMillan with Mr. Mott. 

Lynch with Mr. Bolles. 

Clark with Mr. Shafer of Michigan. 
Pace with Mr. Gifford. 

Grant of Alabama with Mr. Jennings. 
Barry with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 
Steagall with Mr. Carter. 

O'Leary with Mr. Osmers. 

Durham with Mr. Burdick. 

Holbrock with Mr. Douglas. 

Beiter with Mr. Hancock. 

Smith of Virginia with Mr. Plumley. 
Joseph L. Pfeifer with Mr. Cole of New 
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Richards with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 
Patrick with Mr. Gerlach. 
Delaney with Mr. Harness. 
Patman with Mr. Jenks of New Hamp- 


85 


Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Leland M. 
Dickstein with Mr. Buckler of Minne- 
Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Marcan- 
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Sheridan with Mr. Bell. 

Dies with Mr. Ramsay. 

Duncan with Mr. Nelson. 

Flannery with Mr. Wene. 

McArdle with Mr. Sasscer, 

Boehne with Mr. Pearson. 

Buckley of New York with Mr. Jacobsen. 
Mr. Romjue with Mr. Edmiston. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Whelchel. 
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Mr. McGranery with Mrs. O Day. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Leavy with Mr. Schaefer of Illinois. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Schuetz. 

Mr. White with Mr. Smith of Connecticut. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. 
Shannon. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

On motion by Mr. SHort a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
concludes the legislation from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a resolution passed by the 
Legislature of the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and insert therein a short editorial and 
a news item. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a memo- 
randum, a letter, and a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a speech by 
Mr. R. E. Tillman, president of the Cali- 
fornia Oil & Gas Association. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes on tomorrow, after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and any other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ATHENS 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners] object to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST] 
proceeding for 2 minutes before his spe- 
cial order? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will not 
object to this, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not 
recognize any other Members to proceed 
for any length of time before the gentle- 
man from Texas proceeds, even though 
he does yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Iam glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I thank the Speak- 
er, and I thank the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners]. 

Mr. Speaker, I read in the paper this 
morning that Athens has fallen; that 
Greece has fallen; the country where 
Leonidas fought, where Socrates taught, 
and where Homer sang. But I picked up 
my Macaulay yesterday, the greatest 
master of English prose, and I read this 
about Athens: 

And when those who have rivaled her 
(Athens’) greatness shall have shared her 
fate, when civilization and knowledge shall 
have fixed their abode in distant continents, 
when the scepter shall have passed away from 
England, when, perhaps, travelers from dis- 
tant regions shall in vain labor to decipher 
on some mouldering pedestal the name of our 
proudest chief, shall hear savage hymns 
chanted to some misshapen idol over the 
ruined dome of our proudest temple, and shall 
see a single naked fisherman wash his nets in 
the river of the 10,000 masts, her influence and 
her glory will still survive, fresh in eternal 
youth, exempt from mutability and decay, 
immortal as the intellectual principle from 
which they derived their origin and over 
which they exercise their control. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied 
that Athens has not fallen. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Sumners] is recognized for 1 hour. 

PUBLIC OPINION: ITS RELATION TO 

STRIKES AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to begin with attention, be- 
cause I do not purpose to try to make a 
speech or engage in oratory. 

In great crises of the past—and we 
certainly confront a great crisis—Mem- 
bers of this great body have met in seri- 
ous counsel. We must do it now. Not- 
withstanding the fact that during a great 
many years the Congress of the United 
States has not been, in a constitutional 
sense, the body where the public policy of 
the Government is fixed. I have a pretty 
definite notion that Congress must as- 
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sume that responsibility, not in any an- 
tagonistic or combative sense but with 
self-respect, consciousness of responsi- 
bility, and purpose to help. 

In its resumption of this power Con- 
gress must not be unmindful of the situ- 
ation which has developed since the sur- 
render of that primary responsibility. In 
great crises the Anglo-Saxon system of 
government—and I speak governmentally 
and not racially—sometimes requires 
quicker pick-up and stronger power than 
our institutions, functioning separately, 
are able to develop, and in such a situa- 
tion there is concentrated emergency 
power in the Executive to deal with an 
emergency situation with the retention 
of the power to control its exercise. 
Whether this situation—this long sus- 
pension of the normal constitutional 
functioning of the Congress to which I 
have referred—has resulted from recur- 
rences of that interesting phenomenon 
not infrequent in Anglo-Saxon history, 
we do not have time now to discuss. But 
it seems to me perfectly evident that the 
situation that now confronts the country 
challenges the best which the Congress, 
conscious of its responsibility, can de- 
velop, and the best which public opinion 
can contribute. 

May I stop for a minute to discuss 
public opinion and the relationship which 
public opinion sustains to the operation 
of a democratic system of government? 

I assume all of you have made some 
examination of public opinion, how it 
develops, and its place in the scheme of 
free government. If you have, you have 
discovered it to be perhaps the most fas- 
cinating thing you have examined with 
regard to popular government and the 
influences which control its operation. 
It is somewhat difficult to get a physical 
illustration of a thing like public opinion. 
When you go out into the country and 
you talk to this person, that person, and 
the other person and so often discover 
ignorance, prejudice, and predisposition, 
you wonder how it can be possible that 
public opinion can be, as it is recog- 
nized to be, the only possible safe guide 
of a free people. 

It is interesting—it is intensely inter- 
esting—to examine it, and as you proceed 
in your examination you discover that 
public opinion—a good illustration of 
public opinion is difficult—is somewhat 
like the gold that comes from a low-grade 
ore. This is not a perfect illustration, 
but I believe you will see the likeness. 

In the process of discussion by the 
people, in the process of determination, 
in the process of debate, the ‘dross is 
burned out. One person may have 100 
notions and none of them be perfect; 
but if he can make the contribution of 
1 thing that is sound, the 99 things are 
burned out and the thing that is sound 
lives. Those sound things that many 
people contribute in the aggregate make 
up public cpinion. Iam definitely of the 
conclusion from my examination of the 
nature of popular government, the origin 
of popular government, the natural laws 
under which popular government func- 
tions, the influences which control it, 
that public opinion has been provided by 
God Almighty for the guidance of free 
governments. Ido not believe there can 
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be much doubt in the minds of students 
of government—not theories with refer- 
ence to government, but the thing itself— 
that free government is the sort of gov- 
ernment intended by nature for human 
beings. There are many evidences of this 
fact. I will mention only one. It is per- 
fectly clear that human beings are devel- 
oped by difficulties; and it is free govern- 
ment, popular government, which gives 
the individuals the greatest necessity to 
study, to do, and to work, and, therefore, 
the greatest possible opportunity to 
develop. 

Now, then, we come with these intro- 
ductory statements to examine our situa- 
tion. Ihave just heard my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fisu] facetiously discussing the 
possibilities of making arrangements for 
air-raid protection in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Upon my responsibility I make 
the statement that if we continue as we 
are going now and if conditions continue 
to move as they are moving now, the 
danger facetiously stated will become an 
actuality. The quicker the American 
people realize that fact and quit playing 
with the situation, the better chance we 
shall have for that not to be the picture. 
You cannot tell me differently. Here 
we stand challenging every nation on 
earth that is able to fight, except Brit- 
ain, saying to all the world: “You stay 
out of this hemisphere from tip to tip,” 
telling them what to do in Asia, in Eu- 
rope, and in Africa, and challenging the 
greatest fighting machine ever organized 
and functioning onearth. Are we crazy? 
Can anybody face this fact and not know 
what it means? In every item of prepa- 
ration we point to somebody, to some na- 
tion organized and equipped for war. 

The thing that disturbs me, and I think 
it disturbs you and disturbs everybody 
else when we really face the facts, is to 
see how step by step—and we do not 
deviate insofar as I can discover in one 
single important detail—step by step we 
are going in the footsteps of France. And 
people get up here and play like chil- 
dren with the safety of the last remain- 
ing great republic on the face of God Al- 
mighty’s earth, People are at play, hav- 
ing a big time going to parties, strutting, 
blustering, and threatening, having a big 
time as day by day we draw nearer to ac- 
tual fighting. Everything we have is at 
stake. We do not have to get jittery in 
order not to be fools. The American 
people have sense. The American people 
have their feet on the ground and their 
heads on their shoulders and are think- 
ing more soundly, I believe, than we are. 
The American people are willing to do 
this if we could get them conscious of our 
common danger that exists. There is no 
greater solidifying influence than that. 
But every time I try to warn the Na- 
tion of its impending peril, some people 
in high places say, as they said in 

-France: “Tush! Nothing to fear!” When 
Germany was marshaling its mighty 
forces and moving them toward the Mag- 
inot line, owners of factories, operatives 
in factories, were fighting for profits and 
fighting for social gains. How was that 
possible? France had gone to pieces be- 
fore the Germans struck the Maginot 
line, or the Germans never could have 
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taken it. France had gone to pieces in- 
side or they would not have been doing 
this foolish thing while thus imperiled. 

When I look at my Nation now I see 
people considering profits and gain when 
we are on the brink. We are next on call. 
Why, your offices are full of men who 
come here from the States to make profi- 
table contracts with this Government. 
Sixty-five billions of dollars, the limit on 
the national debt, we are exhausting in 
a perfect riot of extravagance—an 
amount of money equal to the value of 
all the farm lands from the frozen seas 
of the North through Canada, all of our 
States to far down beyond the Panama 
Canal. Have we no sense of responsi- 
bility for the expenditure of public 
money? This is possibly a strong state- 
ment, but it is not far from being right. 
Boys who had been glad to make $2 
a day in the country are drawing $15 
a day out of this authorized credit. I 
know one man at home who used to 
get $120 a month but now is drawing 
$500 from the Government. In fac- 
tories, manufacturers who were doing 
their best to stay afloat before this emer- 
gency, are now making large profits. La- 
bor leaders are boasting that they have 
been able to put their fingers upon the 
throat of industry, upon the throat of 
government, and compel enormous in- 
creases in compensation. I do not believe 
such a people can win. We have the 
stuff in us to win, but it is latent. The 
French people had the stuff in themselves 
to win. They demonstrated it after the 
Maginot line broke, but it was too late. 

The great difficulty is that the people do 
not seem to be conscious of what they are 
doing to the Nation and to their chance 
to survive. One group, opposed to labor, 
and another group opposed to industry, 
misquoting and twisting the statements 
that Members make on the floor of the 
House, in an attempt to get some gain 
or advantage, make it impossible to do 
the very thing we must do. What is that? 
It is to solidify a great nation of people, 
make them conscious of a common dan- 
ger, and united in a common effort. 

Do you tell me in a great crisis like this, 
patriotic men in these factories, if they 
were conscious of the danger to the 
country, would paralyze the industries 
of the United States and make it im- 
possible to produce guns, put planes in 
the air, and battleships on the seas to 
defend their own boys who are putting 
on the uniform of this Nation? They 
would not do it. 

I think this administration has failed 
to do one most important thing it ought 
to do. Some of its spokesmen have mini- 
mized the danger to this country and the 
consequences of these strikes. 


People who are conscious of responsi- 
bility and who have any sense do not wait 
until a thing absolutely happens. They 
look to see which way they are moving. 
Do you not do that? You do not wait 
until you go off the precipice before you 
get concerned. If today you are closer to 
the precipice than you were yesterday, 
you become concerned. 

Here is what the figures furnished me 
show. In January, according to the fig- 
ures given me, there were 101,540 man- 
days lost by strikes in industry essential 
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to the military preparation, exclusive of 
solely naval preparation, of this country. 
In February we lost 429,879 man-days. 
In March we lost 664,519 man-days, and 
in the first 17 days of April, including 
strikes in the coal fields and in Ford 
plants, there were lost 5,625,069 man- 
days. Yet these men who are supposed to 
be the watchmen in the tower tell the 
American people everything is coming 
along not so badly. 

I have done my best to try to reach 
the loyal working man. I was up in the 
coal mines of West Virginia a short time 
ago. I went around and visited. They 
did not know who Iam. I know how to 
talk to the people because I am one of 
the people. When I left there I knew 
that the man in the coal mines of West 
Virginia does not want to hurt his coun- 
try. But they have been fed on the 
notion that there is to be no loss of what 
they call social gains. From high up in 
governmental power they have been as- 
sured that there is to be no loss anywhere, 
no sacrifice, no dedication to the public 
interest. Everybody—not everybody, but 
too many—started out to get rich off of 
what is possibly the greatest war that 
has been on this earth, and one in which 
everything we hold dear is rapidly be- 
coming involved, is rapidly becoming en- 
dangered. Let nobody fool himself that 
there is not going to be any Sacrifice 
before we get through. When they look 
back over their lost opportunities, profits 
and gains in industry and labor must 
seem mighty insignificant to the people 
of France and England now. Fooling the 
people; that is the great injustice to the 
American people. They will do the job 
in America if they know what the job is. 
Convinced of our dire emergency and 
told the truth about the danger, every- 
body who is loyal to America will cooper- 
ate. I believe that. That is why I am 
making this speech today. I may not get 
anywhere. I am not responsible for re- 
sults. Iam responsible for doing my best. 

I speak now to the American people. 
I am appealing to the American people. 
This is their country and they are their 
boys who are being put into uniform. It is 
their boys who will make cannon fodder 
unless we can thoroughly equip ourselves 
before those whom we have challenged 
can get to us. That is all there is to it. 
That is why I am driving hard today. I 
want only to do good for my people and 
my country. France sat down behind its 
Maginot line. Its men were striking, the 
owner's of its factories were clamoring for 
profits, its people were playing at their 
selfish games when the mighty forces of 
Cermany were marching toward the 
Maginot line. When that line broke, as 1 
stated the other day froin testimony be- 
fore dur committee, men, women, and 
children of France made as magnificent 
an effort as was ever made by human 
beings to save the liberty of a great re- 
public. But it was too late. They 
worked until they dropped in their tracks, 
these men, women, and children; they 
forgot all about profits, they forgot all 
about social gains. They had but one 
business and I tell you, my countrymen, 
today, and I am speaking to the Ameri- 
can people, and I take the responsibility 
of speaking to the American people: 
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There is but one business in America in 
this solemn hour of our Nation’s peril, 
and that is to make this country secure. 
[Applause.] 

We see the spectacle of leaders strut- 
ting their stuff and bragging about what 
increases or profits they got by paralyz- 
ing these industries and agencies of this 
Government upon which the Nation de- 
pends for its security. I am trying to 
reach the people today, and I hope the 
press will help me as I try without 
prejudice or partiality, with no purpose 
to criticize or to shield, to serve my coun- 
try’s vital interest. We are dealing now 
with the safety of a Nation. Men do not 
count, not when the security of the Re- 
public is at stake. The heart of labor is 
sound. I know that is so. If it is not, 
there is no use building planes; there is 
no use doing anything. But it is sound. 
I have stated that time and time again 
on the floor of the House. The heart of 
business is sound. The heart of the 
American people is sound. We are their 
watchmen on the tower. It is our busi- 
ness to give the danger signal to arouse 
the people to their dangers. It is our 
duty to arouse public opinion, solidify the 
people, and make them conscious of their 
common danger. 

Of course, there are enemies in this 
country, possibly planted in every major 
defense factory of the land. They were 
in France. When the French were re- 
treating behind the River Meuse to a 
strong position and were preparing to 
blow up the bridges, enemies of France 
had cut the wires. The Germans 
marched victoriously over the bridges of 
France. In Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
everywhere, enemies of these countries 
were doing the service of Germany. 
Some of them were in the factories, 
former Ambassador to France, Mr. Bul- 
litt, testified. In the factories today de- 
cisive battles of wars are fought. 

When we have aroused public opinion, 
when we have separated the loyal ele- 
ment of labor from the disloyal element, 
when those fit to live in this country are 
solidified by a common danger, impelled 
by a common purpose, inspired by a com- 
mon patriotism, they will do business with 
that type of people whose treachery has 
opened the way for the conquerors of the 
world’s democracies. That is, in effect, 
what I said a month ago. That is what 
I favor. Why not? I regret to say. how- 
ever, that a statement of mine on March 
27 was picked up, cut from the context 
of my speech, twisted, and sent all over 
the Nation as a declaration by a Member 
of Congress that he was in favor of elec- 
trocuting strikers. 

Of course, such misconstruction of 
what I said blocks me from any chance 
to reach the unprejudiced consideration 
of the loyal people in labor. It puts me 
in the situation of being either a fool 
or a brute, or both. If I alone were 
involved, it would not make any differ- 
ence. I am trying to do a jcb, a neces- 
Sary job, as I see it, if we are to survive. 
I hope you boys in the press gallery will 
see that that sort of thing does not come 
out of this speech. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned about 
what may happen to me. I am not try- 
ing to get on the front page. I do not 
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like public display, and I do not like the 
front page. The glamor of all this does 
not appeal to me. But in this hour of 
my Nation’s peril, I am trying to do my 
best, trying to reach the people of the 
Nation, trying to tell them what I see as 
one of their watchmen on the tower. I 
think this thing called hero worship is 
the most contemptible and disgusting 
thing of which any people can be guilty. 
I do not want anybody looking up to me, 
because I am not up there, and I do not 
look up to anybody because they are not 
up there either. [Applause.] 

A nation of bootlicking man-wor- 
shiping folks cannot win through, cannot 
preserve this Republic. I do not want 
any of that sort of stuff, not that I am in 
any danger of getting it. I want to 
arouse my people to a sense of their 
danger, their responsibility, and to the 
place and power and dignity of the 
private citizen in the structure of our Gov- 
ernment. The forces that are sweeping 
through the earth are running mighty 
deep. These are not usual times. There 
are reminders in them of the Testament 
references to those who have eyes to see 
but see not, and ears to hear but hear not. 
We are reminded also of that great decla- 
ration of fundamental law that has come 
down through the centuries stated some- 
thing like this: “Thou shalt lift up thy 
voice to Jehovah, and thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” To me as a boy 
that did not seem to be the sort of decla- 
ration a great God should make, nor, 
if I may be pardoned the expression, 
did it seem fitting that He should create 
some folks to be kowtowing to Him 
and playing on instruments before 
Him. It just did not seem right with 
me. It bothered me. But when I 
began to look into the history of time, 
when I began to examine human na- 
ture, I discovered that that was per- 
haps the greatest law ever promulgated 
by God Almighty dealing with human 
happiness and human interests. Look up 
to God, emulate God. I speak not as a 
religionist but as a student of facts, You 
can take the history of time. Whether 
you look at Alexander and his people, the 
Caesars and theirs, Napoleon and his, or 
whatnot, you will find that no people 
who ever gave to human beings the wor- 
ship which in nature it is only safe to give 
to God has escaped the penalty for 
the violation of that law which was pro- 
mulgated not for the glory of God but for 
the good and the guidance of man on 
this earth. 

I am not now reflecting on anybody. 
What I am trying to do is to call the 
people of my Nation to a consciousness of 
their responsibility, to a consciousness of 
their dignity, and have them again speak 
the voice of government. An aroused, 
patriotic, and determined people, guided 
by the laws of God Almighty which gov- 
ern free governments, can win. Only 
such a people, a great people, can win 
through the difficulties of this hour, Just 
passing laws will not do this job. 

I am sorry today that I have a disposi- 
tion to quarrel a bit with people who 
seem to have the notion that if you pass 
a law something will happen as a result 
of the enactment of that law. It is an 
American disease to believe that every- 
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thing can be cured by passing another 
law. It seems that we believe if we have 
one law that is not enforced, the thing 
to do is to pass two more, and imme- 
diately the first law will thereby be 
enforced. 

I do not know what the difficulties of 
the administration are. I know it is 
dealing with a difficult situation regard- 
less of where responsibility lies for its 
creation. I believe the Committee on the 
Judiciary up to this time, at least, has 
taken the right position, although we 
have come under criticism. The Execu- 
tive says it wants no additional legislative 
power to keep these plants in operation. 
We have given to the President of the 
United States men. We have also given 
to the President of the United States in 
one week $11,000,000,000. The Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary as an agent of the 
Congress has said to the executive branch 
of the Government, “Do you need any 
other legislation?” We presumed to say 
that we want these factories kept open. 
“Do you need any other legislation? If 
so, what legislation do you need?” It is 
up to the President and public opinion 
in America, and that is where it must 
be. It is a serious thing to do otherwise 
with reference to this Executive respon- 
sibility, with the men and the money 
already provided. to give them the best 
equipment that money can buy. It is 
a serious matter to intervene in such a 
situation with legislation which the Pres- 
ident says he does not want. As I see 
it, this is an Executive job, now an Execu- 
tive responsibility, and the Committee on 
the Judiciary stands ready to report out 
any additional legislation within its juris- 
diction to give any additional power re- 
quested, necessary to keep these factories 
open. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and, 
if it should seem helpful, to include 
therein certain quotations. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Ihave listened to the 
gentleman with a great deal of interest, 
and I am unable to recorcile the gentle- 
man’s remarks with the bill he intro- 
duced on Wednesday. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot at 
this time turn aside from what I am 
trying to do to discuss a bill. 

We have first to agree on some fun- 
damental policies and after we shall have 
agreed, then we are prepared to go 
somewhere. I say to my good friend 
I think it would confuse the situation 
when we are trying to determine and 
agree upon some fundamental policy to 
discuss the details of a bill which the 
chairman of a committee may have in- 
troduced. I hope this statement will 
not be accepted in criticism of my friend 
or as an indication of any disposition to 
avoid specific discussion of a bill, but, 
and I say this with all respect, I do not 
believe that in this hour when we are 
trying to determine upon some policy 
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we can afford to divide upon the mechan- 
ics of specific legislation. One of the 
reasons why I am driving hard, one of 
the reasons why I feel that we are not 
really alive to our common danger is 
the frequency with which we are divided 
in our votes by this center aisle. There 
is more lining up along party lines than 
wouid occur if we realized the dangers 
which I am convinced exist. I, of 
course, do not, in this statement, criti- 
cize one side as against the other. 

If we were conscious of our danger 
there would be less division between 
the two sides of this House along 
party lines. The death and devastation 
of this war are paying no attention to 
the party line of the peoples being de- 
stroyed. They forgot their party cleay- 
ages and their vocational cleavages, but 
only after it was too late. If we were 
conscious of our danger, newspapers in 
this country would not think—as some of 
them apparently do—that the main busi- 
ness yet is to put something in their 
papers that will sell them. 

A good many years ago I talked to one 
of my friends, a newspaperman. I know 
many of them have a kindly attitude 
toward me and I appreciate it. I know I 
am possibly sacrificing that by being mis- 
understood by what I must say. 

I asked this friend, “Why do you not 
help us to get across to the country an 
analytical statement of things, instead of 
presenting our discussion in a controver- 
sial sort of way, or picking out some state- 
ment which separated from the context 
is sensational?” He said, “It is no news to 
say that a dog has bitten a man, but it is 
news to say that a man has bitten a dog.” 

I see a definite disposition on the part 
of the press of this country to abandon 
that policy of choosing dog biters. It was 
just a sort of habit. It was what the 
people were supposed to want. I think 
that progress is being made tremendously 
fast on the part of the press of this 
country to present these things analyt- 
ically. They can do the job if they will. 
People are hungry for something solid 
now. Of course, the thing that concerns 
us is, Will we wait until it is too late? 
Will we do it in time? I do not want 
to be offensive; I realize I am driving 
hard. When I look at the tragedies of 
Europe, when I look back and see their 
people finally getting together, making 
as magnificent a fight for the things 
that men love as could be made, but too 
late, I wonder about America when I 
see what we are doing. America is go- 
ing to get on the job, but the question is 
whether it will be too late. It never has 
gotten through the egotistical hide of the 
average American that there is at this 
very time a chance of America’s being 
defeated, a chance of its joining the list 
of the democracies whose course be- 
fore their destruction was identical with 
our own now, except that we have as- 
sumed a sort of world-wide responsibility 
when we are not even prepared to defend 
ourselves against those whose power we 
challenge. Weare challenging the world, 
yet unable or unwilling to keep all of our 
own gun and plane and ship factories in 
operation. 

Of course, we are flirting with defeat. 
That is just something that the average 
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American cannot imagine could possibly 
happen. We have had a notion in Amer- 
ica that in some sort of wey we in Amer- 
ica are to be spared from the necessity 
of demonstrating in this high peak of all 
time that we are a people fit to survive. 
Have you ever thought about that? I 
do not like to continue to say this. I 
am going to hurry through and quit in 
a few minutes, but I feel deeply today. 

I have studied these things. I have ex- 
amined the facts and I am sad today 
to see my Nation walking in the footsteps 
of France, walking toward the common 
doom of the democracies of the world. 
This may not be agreed to now, but I 
declare to the American people that the 
only thing that will or can save us from 
their fate is for the American people 
from ocean to ocean to become conscious 
that they have but one single job in 
America worthy of consideration, and 
that is the preparation of this country 
for every possible emergency. I have 
been out in the country where these es- 
sential industries are closed down as 
silent as the grave. We are proclaim- 
ing ourselves the arsenal of that group 
of peoples who one by one are being 
conquered, while we are moving day by 
day unprepared into a position of major 
responsibility against the most powerful 
and perfectly functioning fighting ma- 
chine which has ever existed on earth. 
We act like crazy people. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I share with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman the same concern 
for the fate of our country in this criti- 
cal hour of its history. What we need 
are facts. I wonder if I myself have been 
misinformed, This is a startling array of 
figures given by the gentleman just a few 
moments ago showing the mounting 
number of hours lost through strikes or 
stoppage in defense industry. I have 
been led to believe, on what I thought 
was good authority, that our defense 
program was coming along nicely, in 
fact, remarkably well, and I have said 
so in print. Am I wrong? I seek the 
truth. What are the facts in regard to 
our defense production? If it really is 
not what it could be, who is to blame? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman hed gone with me through the 
coal fields of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
and had seen the very heart of the in- 
dustrial life of America paralyzed, could 
he have thought things are coming along 
well? 

These strikes are not the things of 
fundamental trouble, These strikes are 
merely an indication of what lies deeper 
than that. These strikes are an indica- 
tion of the softness, the unfitness of the 
American people to win. If they were 
fit there would not be these strikes. [Ap- 
plause.] That is what scares me, if I 
may use that expression, and I do not 
think I am jittery. 

When I see 1,400,000 boys going to the 
front, in effect, in uniform—sons of 
America, the pride of America, the flower 
of the young manhood of America—and 
mines and factories idle that are neces- 
sary to put coal in the furnace, to put 
planes in the air, to put guns in the hands 
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of those boys—machines and factories 
idle while people fight among themselves, 
it scares me, if I may use that expression, 
and I do not use it in a jittery sense. 

We have grown soft in America. We 
have had the crazy notion in America that 
we are God Almighty’s especial charge 
and ward on the earth. We can strut 
and bluster as we please, and nobody is 
going to shoot at us first. Right under the 
shadow of the greatest war that has ever 
obtained, a nation that has its coal mines 
closed down because it cannot or will not 
keep them in operation, and yet is chal- 
lenging every people fit to fight, if Eng- 
land breaks, has something so fundamen- 
tally weak and crazy in its structure as to 
arouse the deep concern of all though- 
ful people. It could not happen if we 
were now fit to win, strong enough to 
win. 

France stood behind its Maginot Line 
and when that line broke it did not have 
a people strong enough inside to re-form 
it. We are behind a Maginot line too, 
a thin line of battleships across the 
seas—that is all. If that line breaks, I 
dare say there is not an American port 
that can stand a major attack from the 
sea, and yet we are playing around on 
this job like a lot of children at school. 
Factories that are essential in their 
operation to give these boys a chance to 
defend this Nation are not functioning. 

Is anybody foolish enough not to know 
that we have but one chance not to have 
to fight, and that is to be so well pre- 
pared that nobody will dare attack us. Is 
there anybody in America, with all this 
struttting we have been doing, with all 
this challenging we have been doing, 
with all this attempt to have a say with 
regard to what happens in every quar- 
ter of the earth—who thinks we will 
escape unless we are so well prepared 
that nobody would dare to attack us? Is 
there anybody dumb enough not to know 
that if we are attacked we cannot sur- 
vive unless we are prepared to win? 

We are building planes that fly 8,000 
miles without refueling. Other people 
can do the same. If our battle line breaks, 
who is to push back those who may break 
that line from establishing naval bases 
right at the door of America? Are we 
fools? This is a solemn hour in the life 
of our Nation and we are playing at the 
game. Laws, people trusting to laws! 
Laws, more laws, would do this job. I 
want something else to happen in this 
country that will dispel the belief of the 
people that all you have to do is to pass 
a law and then go home and go to sleep. 

We need in operation the one supreme 
law of a republic, and that is the law of 
public opinion, and, you bet your life, if 
we can get that stirred up in America, it 
will stop these strikes. Public officials, 

tate and National, will get busy apply- 
ing and enforcing the laws we have. 
Patriotic people in these mines and fac- 
tories will get busy and they are in the 
vast majority. From the White House 
to the Congress—everybody—when the 
determined purpose of an aroused peo- 
ple gets busy, when that supreme law 
of public opinion, coming up from the 
mothers and the fathers whose boys 
we put in uniform, gets into opera- 
tion, things will begin to straighten out. 
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When we put uniforms on the boys, they 
will see to it that we put guns into their 
hands, planes in the skies, and ships on 
the seas as fast as the productive energy 
of the country will make possible; and 
these men in the factories and in the 
mines who are not disloyal will be glad to 
do it. They will be conscious that the 
lives of their boys and the security of their 
country are at stake. [{Applause.] This 
soft soaping around here must stop. If 
the Executive has enough law, then it is a 
matter between the Executive and public 
opinion whether he will apply and enforce 
it. If he has not enough law, if these 
agencies of the Government have not 
enough law to do this job, then Congress 
stands ready 24 hours in the day to pro- 
vide any additional legislation that may 
be required. I do not want the Ameri- 
can people to get the notion by our talk- 
ing here in Congress, that by piling 
laws on top of laws, all will be accom- 
plished and they will be relieved in 
this extraordinary emergency of the im- 
perative and controlling necessity of put- 
ting into operation now the supreme 
law—the public opinion and public pur- 
pose of an aroused, determined, and pa- 
triotic people. I want them to get con- 
cerned and on the job. Unless I have 
misjudged these times, only a great people 
on the job have a chance to preserve this 
democracy against its dangers both from 
without and from within. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman think it about time we had 
a Secretary of Labor who has enough 
imagination to crack down on John L. 
Lewis or any other labor leader who is 
sabotaging our national-defense pro- 
gram? [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I suppose we 
are going to have to face that sooner or 
later and we hed as well do it now. 
Madam Perkins is not in her job because 
she went down there and threw some- 
body else out and sat down in it. Madam 
Perkins is Secretary of Labor because she 
has been appointed by the President to be 
Secretary of Labor. She could remain 
there less than a split second if the Presi- 
dent did not want her there. Iam for the 
President of the United States. I want to 
help him do this job. He is Commander 
in Chief. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I do not 
know that you have indicated whether 
you felt we ought to have a new Secre- 
tary of Labor or not. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I repeat 
what I said. I get along all right with 
Madam Perkins, They tried to impeach 
her one time, and I would not stand for 
it. I believe we are wasting a lot of 
energy chasing around pointing fingers 
of accusation at appointed people. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, COFFEE of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman feel that a great deal of 
this trouble we are in today is because we 
have coddled a lot of communistic labor 
leaders in this field, who should have 
been purged a long time ago and who 
might have been eliminated had we had 
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someone in the Labor Department who 
had courage enough to step on them? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Well, I do 
not want to go too far afield and get into 
that discussion. I am trying to hold this 
discussion to fundamental considera- 
tions, I do not believe we will get any- 
where by trying to make the people be- 
lieve that if they will get after some cer- 
tain appointed individual it will be all 
right. I think we are leading them 
astray. It is a delicate thing for me to 
discuss. I want to help the President, but 
I am not going to pretend to believe, 
since I cannot ignore this question, that 
Madam Perkins has final responsibility 
for the operation of the Department of 
Labor. Madam Perkins is there at the se- 
lection of the President. She speaks the 
President’s voice and exercises the Presi- 
dent’s will, or she is subject to immediate 
removal. Is that clear enough? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I do not believe the 
gentleman wants to imply by his address, 
which is very remarkable, that these 
strikes are all due to the cause of labor. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Not at all; 
not at all. I tried to make that clear. I 
will Jook over these remarks and if they 
are not clear I will change them. It is 
very difficult, speaking extemporaneously, 
to get ‘hese things always entirely clear. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I have read a great 
deal about these strikes. I want to say 
that in my opinion many of them have 
been caused by the arbitrary acts of the 
employer. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have ex- 
amined human nature. I have exam- 
ined our people. I do not find any 
line of cleavage as between the operator 
and the operatives by which on one side 
you can put the patriots and on the other 
side put the people who are not patriots. 
As I went through the coalfields of West 
Virginia, and talked to people, I found 
men who wield the picks as fine and 
rugged American patriots as you can find 
anywhere on the earth. I found it down 
with my own people who are engaged in 
labor, 

There is another point where we make 
mistakes. We are all going around look- 
ing at our own perfections. What we 
need is to turn the searchlight on our- 
selves. I have fallen down. I have not 
failed at the particular place where many 
other people have failed, but I failed just 
as badly. A long time ago I began to 
examine the nature of government. 
Early when this particular period began 
it impressed me as the beginning of per- 
haps the most important period of the 
world. By the early twenties it was defi- 
nitely taking shape. In 1928 it was clear 
and on the floor of this House I pointed 
out—I quote: 

We are moving rapidly toward the crisis. 
Nobody can forejudge it. 


I watched the development shaping 
up and tried to warn the people from 
time to time in advance of the inevi- 
table consequences of our policies. The 
people would not listen then. But I did 
not drive as hard as I ought to have 
done. There is where I failed. I know 
it now. I did not want leadership. I 
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do not like the prominent place. I was 
not willing to pay the price. 

I was selfish and I did not realize it. 
Now I am trying in dead earnest to 
make amends. I began in earnest last 
summer. I see my country moving to- 
ward the common doom of the world’s 
democracies as clearly as I see you. I 
am doing my best now. The thing that 
concerns me is: Am I too late to help 
save my Nation? I do not know. I 
believe our people have latent in them 
the elements of greatness as a people. 
A great people can do the job, but only a 
great people can do this particular job, 
I am doing my best. 

I thank the Members tremendously, 
Mr. Speaker, for the attention they have 
given me. I have not made a connected 
speech, I have made mistakes in this 
speech, no doubt, but I know this much: 
I know that no concern for myself has 
made me do it. I know that when I see 
all over the world hundreds of thousands 
of people willing to die in an effort to 
preserve a government not so good as 
ours, this little puny political job I have 
becomes of no importance to me. I 
would be glad to cash in—physically, po- 
litically, or in any other way—if I could 
help save the greatest democracy that 
has come down through the ages. If 
I were not I would be utterly ashamed 
of myself. 

I believe there are many Members of 
the House now who feel as I do. They 
are not concerned in these times whether 
they can remain in Congress, they are 
concerned, I trust, only with the preser- 
vation of our country. I believe that isa 
natural, rational attitude in times like 
these. These boys in the camps are 
getting that spirit and so are the people. 
Therein lies our hope. A people willing 
to die if need be to make this world fit 
to live in may not have to die. Only 
such a people can survive. The trouble 
is we do not yet realize what we are up 
against. We are next on the call. We 
are next on the call and we are walking 
in the footsteps of France. That is why 
I am taking your time. 

If I could arouse the American Nation, 
if I could make the American Nation 
conscious of our danger, I would feel 
better. I hope the American Nation will 
not listen to some of the speeches that 
are being made here minimizing this 
danger, which is as grave a danger as any 
people ever faced in the world. We do 
not want to repeat here what the poli- 
ticians in France were doing, making po- 
litical merchandise of the safety of their 
Nation when it was on the brink. We 
must not do that in America. I do not 
mean we must go into this war. I mean 
that only complete preparedness can 
keep us out or preserve us if we become 
an active belligerent. In such a situa- 
tion, with the example of England and 
of France and the tragedies of other na- 
tions befoze our eyes—these idle mines 
and silent factories raise the question 
whether as a people we are fit to survive 
or can survive. 


If the Members of Congress would tell 
their people the truth, under the con- 
sciousness of our danger and the chal- 
lenge of our duty, we would have a re- 
generation in America. So-called lead- 
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ers responsible for their contributions to 
the perils of this country would make 
amends for what they have done or be 
driven from power. 

I thank you. God bless you. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in three particulars and to include 
therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Poace). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


PAY DAY HAS ARRIVED 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I had a special order for this 
afternoon of 10 minutes. In view of the 
fact my committee is in session I shall 
not take the time, but ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, throughout the last 8 spending 
years some of us in Congress have been 
constantly warning that the extrava- 
gance, and worse than extravagance, of 
the New Deal political bureaucracy was 
plunging this Nation into debt at a 
frightful rate, and that some time pay 
day would come around. Our warning 
fell on deaf ears, and the administration 
continued to persuade the people that the 
new dealers had discovered economic 
magic under which the Government 
could give the people something for 
nothing. 

The New Deal administration had 
made no such discovery. Quite to the 
contrary, the administration had gone 
back to the old and well-known device of 
borrowing the funds which it was spend- 
ing and wasting instead of doing the po- 
litically unpopular thing of asking the 
people to dig up in the form of taxes the 
vast sums to pay for all the boondoggling 
and experimentation in which the New 
Deal administration indulged for 8 years. 
Under these conditions the people were 
not asked to make any real sacrifices, 
and the New Deal rolled merrily on its 
way. 

But pay day has now arrived. The 
American people are going to be dread- 
fully shocked in the pocketbook nerve by 
the taxes which the New Deal adminis- 
tration is now going to impose upon 
them, and the new tax bill now being con- 
sidered by the House Ways and Means 
Committee is only the beginning. This 
first shock of the impact of increased 
taxes against the purses of the people is 
only the first of a succession of shocks 
which this administration will have to 
administer as a direct result of its spend- 
thrift policies of the past 8 years. 

No longer do administration officials 
sneer when Members of Congress point 
out that we must now begin to “pay the 
fiddler” for the wild political dervish 
dance through which the Nation has 
been whirled by the New Deal for 
8 years. Instead, administration of- 
ficials, having found in our international 
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relationships and our utter lack of an 
adequate national defense, reasons which 
they hope will justify them in the minds 
of the people, are now, somber and with 
grave misgivings, searching hither and 
yon for new sources of revenue while they 
wonder how on earth the people can stand 
the pressure of the excessive taxation 
which the new dealers privately admit 
has become an inescapable necessity, 

It is regrettable that the administration 
and the Nation paid so little heed to the 
warnings of the Republican defense- 
study committee which, in February 1939, 
warned that— 

When we entered that war in April 1917 the 
national debt stood at $1,100,000,000, In the 
18 months of our participation we spent some- 
thing in excess of $35,000,000,000. To meet 
that expenditure we raised about ten billions 
through taxes. We borrowed the remainder 
and came out of the World War with a ni- 
tional debt of twenty-six billions. * * 

Compare that to our present poral 
For 8 or 9 years the Federal Treasury has 
been running in the red. Through all these 
years we have been spending much more 
than we have collected from taxes. The 
more we have spent the more we have bor- 
rowed. As a result, we . piled up a 
huge national debt. 

Let us remember, 8 that should 
we be drawn into a war of first magnitude, 
we should have to start with a debt of at 
least forty-four billlons—probably more—and 
then finance the efforts on top of that debt. 
It is a prospect which must concern every 
thoughtful person in the land. 

No one at this time can foresee accurately 
the measures we might have to employ were 
we drawn into war but all of us can visualize 
the danger to our institutions were we 
forced to resort to inflation, to confiscation, 
and ultimate repudiation. Could our free 
institutions survive such a strain? Similar 
institutions have perished in other lands 
within our time. Driven to such expedients 
it might well be that we malt have failed 
pit ae in our defense. * * 

Our plea is that the 3 and others 
in high authority, reestablish thrift as a vir- 
tue in the conduct of government, as it 18 
a virtue in the conduct of the individual. 


This earnest plea by the Republican 
defense-study committee was met with 
scorn, ridicule, and indifference by the 
administration. 

It goes without saying that we must 
have an absolutely invincible national 
defense. The unneutral acts of the ad- 
ministration for the past 4 years have 
made this necessary. We must consider 
the disastrous economic consequences 
which will inevitably follow the war and 
we must prepare our defense against the 
repercussions of that coming economic 
disaster. 

Too dangerously long the New Deal 
administration has deferred the politi- 
cally unpleasant and unpopular task of 
telling the people frankly that they must 
pay, and pay dearly, for all of these ex- 
periments, trials of theory, and financial 
favors which the New Deal bureaucrats 
have passed out with such a lavish hand. 

Pay day has arrived. Taxes are to be 
doubled, tripled, and quadrupled—and 
the end is by no means in sight. It is a 
pity, but a necessity, that the billions so 
gaily squandered by the New Deal spend- 
ocrats on the come-easy-go-easy plan 
must now be paid for by the people in 
the hard way—through excessive taxa- 
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tion. Unfortunately there is no other 
way. 
SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr, Pierce] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to hear the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] today, and also to 
hear him a few days ago. I have heard 
many speeches since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body but I have heard none 
that to my mind equalled for serious im- 
port and for sincerity these speeches of 
the gentleman from Texas. I regret that 
the other speech he made lost its big 
effect to the Nation by an interjected re- 
mark which caught the attention of the 
press and made the headlines. It has 
often been said it matters little what a 
Congressman does here, but it does mat- 
ter greatly what the press says he does. 
Judge SuMNERS was speaking extempo- 
raneously, without notes, but he made a 
most impressive speech which held the 
complete attention of the Members. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my pleasure 
to listen to many of the great speakers of 
America. I heard Ingersoll in his prime 
when I was a boy, heard him many 
times—the greatest of all public speakers 
in my estimation. I heard Bryan many 
times. In 1924 he was my guest for sev- 
eral days in the State of Oregon, when I 
was Governor of the State. But I have 
never heard two speeches more earnest, 
more sincerely earnest in an effort to 
drive home the facts to those present in 
this Chamber than these speeches of 
the gentleman from Texas. He deserves 
great credit for his earnestness and the 
clarity of his presentation. 

As I listened to the speech today I felt 
as though this speech I have written was 
much out of place, following such an elo- 
quent appeal. I feel we should all be 
devoting our time, our attention, and our 
effort on both sides of this aisle to the 
serious business of this hour. 

In the Washington Post this morning, 
in the correspondents’ column on the edi- 
torial page I read a letter written by a 
Jady in Austin, Tex. I suggest that you 
read it. It is not long. In it she states 
her position very clearly. It is certainly 
the position of many Members of this 
House. 

I feel we are living in a desperately 
tragic hour. I fear that the institutions 
of democracy are faced with a real and 
serious trial if England goes down. Those 
who heard Churchill yesterday, and I was 
among his listeners, could not help but 
see how serious the situation is over there, 
and what will happen if Britain is finally 
broken down. I do not look for an inva- 
sion of America, but there will be an un- 
dermining of all our business in the At- 
lantic, then South America, then in the 
Pacific. How are we going to make good 
in the Philippines by ourselves? Then 
there is Pearl Harbor, then the fisheries of 
Alaska. How easy it will be for Hitler to 
say that the Japanese have earned that. 

Mr. Speaker, let us forget our politics. 
Let us forget whether we want to tear 
down Roosevelt or to sustain him. Let us 
study the question that is paramount 
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above everything else and let us sincerely 
thank the gentleman from Texas, Judge 
Sumyers, for a most wonderful speech. 

I turn now to a subject always of in- 
terest to me and most important publio 
power. 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 


Who shall hold the franchises to furnish light 
and power; shall we have public benefit or 
private profits? 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, Through- 
out the Pacific Northwest today nu- 
merous communities are finding them- 
selves brought within the areas served 
by transmission lines which carry Bonne- 
ville power to their city gates. The 
question now uppermost in the minds of 
citizens of those favored localities is, Who 
shall distribute that power? Shall the 
communities vote to themselves the valu- 
able franchises for monopolization of 
local light and power business, or shall 
they follow the old-time, easy method 
of presenting that valuable franchise 
(right or privilege) to a private company? 
Shall the community continue to pay 
tribute to a private company which will 
enrich its absentee overlords on the At- 
lantic border? The latter course would 
be followed only because of indifference 
or lack of information on the part of 
those who really have the right to the 
benefits. 

ACRES OF DIAMONDS VERSUS “GOLD BRICKS” 


Our towns and villages are literally giv- 
ing away “acres of diamonds,” or they 
have traded these glittering gems for the 
proverbial “gold bricks” offered by the 
confidence men who mislead and mis- 
inform our citizens. They subsidize their 
own influential and often undisclosed 
agents at the cost of the local rate payers, 

It goes without saying that all these 
incorporated places have found it pos- 
sible to furnish their citizens at the low- 
est rates, bountiful supplies of water, 
necessary sewerage systems, fire protec- 
tion which keeps their insurance rates 
within bounds; schools, and sometimes 
hospitals and other public services which 
are most advantageously handled coop- 
eratively. Some have lagged in furnish- 
ing an abundant and cheap supply of 
electricity for light and power. This is 
now recognized to be just as much a 
necessity as are the other public services, 
all of which are our “public utilities,” 
and which have not been left to private 
agencies to be operated for private profit. 
THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


What kind of a persuasive argument 
could be put up to swindle the public out 
of the profits of its most profitable, most 
necessary, and most exclusive business? 
Nothing aside from money widely and 
profligately distributed. 

A recent extensive investigation, with 
full hearings, made by the Federal Power 
Commission, shows that in the last 5 
years the electric utilities spent over 
$1,000,000 in cash to corrupt public power 
elections in the States of Oregon and 
Washington. I have seen and read the 
incriminating testimony. Men right in 
our midst, makers of public opinion, have 
been secretly drawing their living for 
years from these special interests; men 
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highly honored by the people in their 
communities. These men have received 
retainers from private utilities in ex- 
change for influence—a word here, a 
question there. The report says: 

Such individuals appeared to give disin- 
terested advice to the electorate— 


but— 


were paid to carry the torch for the private 
utilities. 


The Benedict Arnolds are busy wher- 
ever public-utility district elections are 
pending. 

In its opinion 59, based on that inves- 
tigation, the Commission has shown the 
brazen methods used. Everyone inter- 
ested in public affairs should read this 
enlightening opinion, reprinted, in full, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 
3, 1941. People must learn to vote their 
own interests. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Everyone should understand that the 
transmission lines take the electric cur- 
rent from the generator to the distribu- 
ting system. Distribution to homes, busi- 
ness houses, factories, industries, and 
farms is all that is usually under discus- 
sion when we speak of public or private 
ownership in the Northwest. It is the re- 
tailing of electric current. The private 
utility companies have in the past been 
forced to generate their own power, usu- 
ally using water or steam plants. They 
‘are now seeking contracts for the use of 
Bonneville power, wholesale, claiming 
that they will distribute it retail as 
cheaply as would public agencies. The 
weakness of such a statement lies in the 
fact that they must make profits not only 
for themselves but for tier upon tier of 
overlord holding companies, who live off 
their profits. I shall point out that they 
have other huge expenses which are not 
incidental to public ownership, such as 
great accumulations of indebtedness, 
sometimes amounting to around $500 per 
meter, and accounted for by stock ma- 
nipulation or bad management. The 
business in itself is always profitable. 


TRANSMISSION LINES PROVIDED 


Bonneville transmission lines as far as 
Pendleton have been authorized and cov- 
ered by congressional appropriations. A 
further line from Pendleton to La Grande 
is included in this year’s Budget, and, in 
my judgment, will be approved. Exist- 
ing lines from La Grande to Baker can be 
used to transmit power through purchase 
or agreements. If barriers are erected by 
the private company, the Federal Govern- 
ment is authorized to initiate condemna- 
tion proceedings, or can lease or build 
lines. Sufficient funds will be available 
in this year’s Federal Budget to meet the 
cost of any of these courses. Further- 
more, the transmission lines south of 
Baker can be used, under intercharge 
agreements, for back-up service from the 
Federal plants in Idaho. The electricity 
now being used in Baker comes from Fed- 
erally owned generating plants under an 
arrangement with private companies. 
Federal legislation is now being proposed 
to offset tax loss on Federally owned 
transmission lines in case of acquisition 
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by purchase or condemnation. Inter- 
change agreements with the Bonneville 
Administration can provide for the main- 
tenance of local tax revenues accruing 
from such transmission facility use. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP PROVEN PROFITABLE 


The marvelous development on the Co- 
lumbia River has changed the whole as- 
pect of the electric light and power mat- 
ter in our section. The waters of the 
Columbia River generate the power so 
bountifully and so cheaply that it can be 
had anywhere at the lowest rates in the 
world. | Yardstick experiments have 
proved to the communities that they have 
been paying too much for electric cur- 
rent. Progressive localities have experi- 
mented successfully with public owner- 
ship. They have proved that it not only 
saves money but makes money for the 
community. In Eugene, Forest Grove, 
McMinnville, Canby, Cascade Locks, and 
Milton, all in Oregon, the municipalities 
are operating their own plants, paying 
off the initial indebtedness, reducing 
rates, and proving, by example, the feasi- 
bility of public ownership of electric- 
power facilities. The same thing has 
been true in our neighboring State of 
Washington. Tacoma has furnished an 
outstanding example for the whole 
country, and over a long period of years. 

Public ownership with us is nothing 
new, but it has not been given sufficient 
publicity. The newspapers have not car- 
ried this success story to their readers, 
and the private power companies have 
taken great pains to keep the facts hid- 


den. 
NO COMPETITION 


Public ownership of such a public util- 
ity does not put the Government into 
competition with its citizens. There is 
no competition in the electric business. 
It is just a question of how the commu- 
nity can get the best and cheapest service 
for its people and who shall benefit from 
the monopolization of streets and homes 


‘as far as wires are concerned. 


If a public light plan is socialistic, so 
also is a public water plant, a library, a 
sewer system, the fire company, and 
above all, our public-school system. All 
are public agencies for furnishing ne- 
cessities of community life. There can 
be no competition in any of them, they 
are natural monopolies. 

RATE REDUCTIONS UNDER PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

All these public power systems have 
had a history of constant rate reduction. 
Milton, Oreg., the near neighbor of coun- 
ties now debating whether they shall 
undertake the public distribution of elec- 
tric current, has just announced a new 
schedule of reduced rates effective June 
1, resulting in a total saving to customers 
in that little city of approximately 
$11,250 a year. They had other reduc- 
tions in 1934 and 1939, 

Forest Grove has just published a spe- 
cial edition of a paper headed “First year 
of Bonneville shows 33-percent rate cut, 
18 percent more power used—$15,780 
profit—no increase in city taxes—cash 
saving $20,096.” 

In March 1941, Canby announced that, 
as a result of their Bonneville contract, 
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retail rates to the city power plant cus- 
tomers would be reduced by an average 
of 16 percent. This is its second rate re- 
duction since its purchase of Columbia 
River power. Combination of the two 
reductions represents an over-all cut of 
43 percent in domestic power rates and 
50 percent for commercial consumers. 
Under these low rates the community has 
pioneered in electric irrigation and heat- 
ing development. 

Cascade Locks City Light shows rate 
cuts and sufficient profits to buy its own 
bonds in order to save interest payments. 

If any eastern Oregon city or district 
doubts its ability to make a success of a 
‘public power distribution system it might 
call in competent experienced men from 
all over Oregon where they have made a 
success of their own public business. 

According to the Oregon Hydroelectric 
Commission’s report, the proposed Baker 
County Public Utility District would be 
able to effect savings of approximately 
$2,000,000 to the county in the next 30 
years. Rates would be reduced from 22 
to 44 percent. If formed now, the district 
would be able to cooperate with Union 
County P. U. D. in buying the whole sys- 
tem at one time. 


CAN RATES BE REDUCED BY STATE REGULATION? 


The private utilities originally most 
bitterly resented efforts toward State and 
Federal control and rate regulation. The 
trend has been, however, toward the 
warm and eager acceptance by the utili- 
ties of State regulatory bodies, because 


‘they have found it an easy matter to 


regulate the regulators. 

Rate reductions have been announced 
by the State Utility Commissioner in Ore- 
gon constantly since the threat of public 
ownership and the Bonneville yardstick 
has hung over the private electric utili- 
ties. I pick up an eastern Oregon paper 
today to read headlines about rate re- 
ductions in eastern Oregon cut as much 
as 15 percent in the territory which is 
now proposing to vote on public owner- 
ship. It is not a great compliment to a 
community to be considered the kinds of 
suckers who can be played that way. 
These reductions are often worked into 
complicated rate structures which very 
few people are capable of understanding. 
There may be reduction of residential 
rates to the amount of a few cents a 
month, which will be quickly picked up 
in changed methods of computation in 
other rates. 

The Federal Power Commission tables, 
from which rate comparisons are quoted 
below, represent the published effective 
tariffs today. The very extensive power 
company newspaper advertisements this 
week in eastern Oregon, carrying the 
message “cut again,” publish rates effec- 
tive May 22, 1941. These apply only to 
residential service and follow the trick 
formula well known to people informed 
on such matters. The cut is a small one 
in which real facts are disguised by the 
method of presentation. These new 
rates, when applied to actual consump- 
tion, will give bills about double those of 
Eugene. Reading these advertisements 
carefully, one notes that, for example, the 
bill of $1.72 covers 35 kilowatt-hours in 
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Pendleton, and 30 kilowatt-hours in many 
other cities. The trick consists of adding 
85 or 95 cents in the first step on top of 
a normal block rate. These new rates 
also discriminate between communities, 
apparently according to the pressure of 
the public-power movement. 

I have yet to see in an Oregon news- 
paper a release by the State Utility Com- 
missioner publicizing rate reductions by 
a publicly owned plant. It is left to the 
Federal Power Commission or the Bon- 
neville administration to acquaint the 
public with the facts on public owner- 
ship. 

RATE COMPARISONS 

“Typical Electric Bills in Oregon, 1941,” 
is the title of a pamphlet just issued by 
the Federal Power Commission. It gives 
authoritative and conclusive evidence of 
the advantages of public ownership. It 
also exhibits a startling variance in rates 
charged for the same electric service. 
Residential rates for 100 kilowatt-hours 
range from $1.80 in Eugene to $3.75 in 
Klamath Falls, $4.19 in Bend, and $4.33 
in Astoria. Among smaller cities ynder 
10,000, they vary from $2.75 in McMinn- 
ville to $3.60 in Ontario, $3.90 in Pendle- 
ton, $4.28 in Baker, and $4.60 in Burns. 

Commercial light service which costs 
$11.22 for 750 kilowatt-hours in Eu- 
gene and $14.75 in McMinnville collects 
$34.90 in Baker, $33.34 in Bend, $30 in 
Klamath, $29.37 in Ontario, and $35 in 
Pendleton. 

Discrepancies in costs of commercial 
power service are even more Startling. 
An industry in Eugene, say, a dairy or 
refrigerating plant, pays $9.20 for 750 
kilowatt-hours. The same quantity of 
power in eastern Oregon is: Baker, $31; 
Bend, $31.82; Klamath, $23.25; Ontario, 
$25.02; and Pendleton, $26.05. 

All these places would pay the same 
wholesale price for Bonneville power. 

These excess charges are all passed on 
to be paid by small customers. When 
they are added to the businessman’s bill, 
he, in turn, collects from the farmer, who 
is always the fellow who cannot pass on 
the load because he does not fix the prices 
of the products he sells. 

DIFFERENT PRICES FOR THE SAME PRODUCT 


Would sensible people submit to such 
an amazing price system for any other 
commodity? The “gold bricks” surely tip 
the scales in favor of the profit-seeking 
private utilities. They are forced to de- 
mand higher rates in order to carry the 
debt structure they have built up threugh 
holding-company manipulation or cor- 
rupt practices. 

How can those who cling to the old 
private monopoly system compete with 
cities which will attract industries by 
offering low-cost power? Remember, 
some of these low-rate cities have not yet 
had Bonneville power and some of them 
have operated with steam or Diesel 
plants, both of which cost more in our 
section. 


FOUR METHODS OF PUBLIC OPERATION 


It would seem that public ownership 
would spread like wildfire. Oregon has 
four ways through which it can be ac- 
complished: (1) Formation of a People’s 
Utility District (P. U. D.) by popular 
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vote, under a special Oregon law. (2) 
Municipal ownership, to be voted by the 
city. The shortcoming of this method 
is that cities sometimes refuse to serve 
adjoining territory. (3) A cooperative 
association like that serving West Salem 
and part of Salem. This is a good 
method to use as a starter, where P. U. 
D.’s are voted down because of opposition 
in controlled territory. (4) A Rural Elec- 
trification Administration project, espe- 
cially adapted to rural territory and lim- 
ited by law to noncompetitive territory 
not served by any existing utility—ex- 
amples are plentiful: Hermiston, Central 
Oregon, Malheur, Wasco, and Jordan Val- 
ley, citing only those in eastern Oregon. 
T have a bill pending in Congress to re- 
move the restriction against going into 
territory already served. The R. E. A.’s 
are also cooperatives organized under 
Federal law. 

In Oregon we have a State Hydroelec- 
tric Commission, which surveys and in- 
vestigates fully the feasibility of every 
proposed Public Power District. It re- 
ports to the people the possible costs, rate 
reductions, and other business, techni- 
cal and financial information which is a 
necessary preliminary to entering into 
this business. It does not fix an election 
date unless the project is found by its 
engineers to be feasible and desirable. 
The Commission sets the date for a 
P. U. D., or Public Utility District, election 
to determine who shall retail the cheap 
wholesale power—who shall have the 
certain profits, the public or a specially 
privileged monopoly. 

All things considered, it is probably 
best to organize the P. U. D.’s as pro- 
vided by Oregon law, to distribute the 
Columbia River power. 


COUNTRY AND CITY SHOULD UNITE 


Cities in our section live off the sur- 
rounding country. They are mostly agri- 
cultural centers. They often talk loudly 
about cooperating with the farmers. 
They want farm trade and they want 
farm money, but sometimes, when it 
comes to the establishment of a Public 
Utility District, the cities refuse to con- 
sider the welfare of the surrounding 
country and their farmer friends. The 
issue of public power brings the country 
people right up against the question of 
where their interests really lie. It is 
indeed highly desirable that cities and 
country should unite to secure the bene- 
fits of public power, even if it makes the 
city rate a little higher because the coun- 
try patrons are somewhat scattered. 


WHAT HINDERS THE SPREAD OF P. v. D.'S? 


We have legislative machinery; we have 
the cheapest electric current in the 
world; we have the benefit of wide expe- 
rience; the people have the “know how.” 
What is to keep our communities from 
profiting by this wonderful combination? 
Why is it possible to find any community 
not willing to stand on its own feet and 
operate its own light and power system? 
Why should any group of fine American 
citizens crawl on its knees to the private 
power system begging low rates? The 
values the community itself created and 
gave away as a free gift to Wall Street 
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should be restored to the community. If 
the public yardsticks had not forced rate 
reductions they would never have been 
made. The threat of public ownership 
has been the stick behind the door. It 
ought to be something more. 


P. U. D. ELECTIONS PENDING 


There are several P. U. D. elections to 
be held in the very near future in my 
congressional district in Oregon. I am 
deeply interested in these—one in Baker 
County, two in Umatilla County, and 
probably one in Malheur County. There 
have already been successful P. U. D. 
elections in Wasco, Hood River, and 
Union Counties where they have con- 
tracted for Bonneville power and are ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of private 
distribution systems. I am very anxious 
that the citizens of these contemplated 
districts should assert their rights to 
grant themselves the franchise to use 
their streets and facilities for their own 
benefit and vote for the establishment 
of these districts. The only possible way 
for the citizens of these counties to enjoy 
the great gift of Bonneville power is to 
establish these power districts and co- 
operatively distribute the power. 


COLUMBIA RIVER POWER 


The Federal Government has invested, 
in the last 8 years, millions of dollars in 
the dams and electric generating plants 
at Bonneville and Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia River. This river is the great- 
est power stream in the world. Twenty 
million kilowatts of electric energy can 
be generated in feasible hydro plants on 
this river and its tributaries. Such an 
immense quantity of power can be com- 
prehended more clearly if it is remem- 
bered that there is now developed in the 
entire United States 40,000,000 kilowatts, 
including both steam and water power. 
This includes all the electricity used in 
all the cities everywhere in the United 
States. In other words, the Columbia 
River and its tributaries can increase the 
electric generation in the United States 
50 percent. 

Besides investing the money in the 
dams, the Government has also invested 
millions of dollars in transmission lines 
carrying the current throughout the 
whole region so it will be equally avail- 
able to all communities. The Bonneville 
Administration, which is intrusted with 
the transmission and sale of power from 
the Government projects at Bonneville 
and Coulee, is now ready to deliver elec- 
tric energy at La Grande, Baker, Pendle- 
ton, and surrounding territory. Bonne- 
ville offers to sell this current at the ex- 
tremely low rate of $17.50 per kilowatt- 
year, or at less than 2 mills, one-fifth of 
a cent, per kilowatt-hour, wholesale. 
This wholesale rate cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the United States. 

This low rate of $17.50 per kilowatt- 
year, 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, is known, 
in the Columbia River territory, as a 
postage-stamp rate. That is, the same 
rate is given by the Government to 
Pendleton and throughout the territory 
covered by transmission lines as is given 
to The Dalles, 50 miles from Bonneville. 
Pendleton is almost 200 miles east of the 
Bonneville Dam. Baker is over 300 miles 
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from the dam. This wholesale rate is 
always the same except for a small circle 
of 15 miles around Bonneville where 
there is given what is known as a bus-bar 
rate of $14.50 per kilowatt-year. 


WHO WILL MINE THE GOLD? 


Such a gold mine, such an opportunity 
for widespread use of such a useful and 
beneficial commodity has never before 
been offered anywhere, at any time, by 
any Government except our own. The 
question now is, Who shall profit from 
this low wholesale rate and who shall re- 
tail the power to the citizens? Are the 
citizens of these communities any less 
competent, progressive, intelligent, or 
honest than others who have made a suc- 
cess of retailing or distributing power? 
If not, why should they hesitate to act 
for their own benefit? Should the people 
avail themselves of this golden oppor- 
tunity, the chance of a lifetime, their 
electric bills will be cut in half and in a 
few years they will own the distributing 
systems free of debt, and a source of in- 
come to meet other municipal expenses. 

The only possible way for the citizens 
to enjoy this great gift is to establish 
districts, or units, for cooperatively dis- 
tributing the power. It does not matter 
what the friends of private utilities or 
any of their hired men or satellites claim, 
they simply cannot offer anything like 
these rates delivered over lines owned by 
private companies, except in a rate war, 
from which they will react like thunder 
if the people again become their victims. 


THE COST OF ELECTRICITY 


With water-power developments the 
cost of generation of electricity is the 
smallest part of the over-all cost. Such 
generation cost amounts, on the average, 
from only 7 to 11 percent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Steam-generating costs 
in our section are double those of water- 
power plants. ‘Transmission costs are 
also small, The average private com- 
pany, with short, low-capacity lines, 
spends for transmission only about 2 
cents out of every gross dollar of income. 
Transmission costs at Tacoma amount to 
only 5 cents of the dollar income, and, 
with long, heavy transmission lines like 
Bonneville is building, such costs will run 
around 8.5 cents. 

Old-line companies fool the people by 
raising an unfounded tax argument and 
by saying that they will give the people 
the benefits of the cost reduction in gen- 
eration. The joker in such propaganda 
is that the cost of generation is such a 
small part of the consumer’s price. The 
heaviest load of consumer cost comes 
from distribution and profits. If the 
juice that is now sold in Baker, perhaps 
generated at American Falls, Idaho, 300 
miles away, does not cost very much more 
than the current manufactured at Bonne- 
ville, 300 miles west, it will still be a great 
saving to the people of Baker to purchase 
this energy at wholesale and to distribute 
it themselves. 

For distributing electric energy the cost 
varies from 16 to 25 percent of the cus- 
tomers’ bills. Profits are the difference 
between the combined costs of capital, 
generation, tranmission, distribution, and 
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taxes and the amount that the consumers 
pay. This ameunt, which varies from 
35 to 50 percent, is paid out in dividends 
to stockholders and in lump sums to over- 
lord holding companies, which buy up 
utility stocks and control them for spec- 
ulative purposes. What a crime for our 
economic system to allow gamblers to 
speculate in the necessities of community 
life! Aside from dividing up with the 
holding companies, they pay out vast 
sums to control elections, select candi- 
dates, and keep the legislators in line. 
Amortization theoretically is supposed to 
come out of profits, but private utility 
profits are generally used for other pur- 
poses than sinking funds for debt pay- 


ment. 
CAPITALIZATION 


All private electric utilities are capi- 
talized for far more than they are worth, 
far more than they cost. All the accu- 
mulation of debts, costs of holding-com- 
pany manipulations, slush funds, and un- 
wise investments and expenditures con- 
stitute the basis for claims as to rates 
to be charged under permission of the 
State Public Utilities Commissioner. The 
debts vary from $300 to $800 per installed 
meter. In an early day the income was 
so large, compared to the investment, 
that it did become necessary, from the 
standpoint of the utilities, to have a high 
capitalization so they could pay big divi- 
dends. It was to disburse the profits and 
hide them, by subterfuge, that many of 
the holding companies came into exist- 
ence. 

Selling of electric energy has always 
been a fine business financially; the 
profits are big. It has made many men 
and firms wealthy. One of the great dif- 
ferences between private and public utili- 
ties is that the publicly owned utilities are 
constantly reducing their indebtedness. 
The private utilities never pay off, but 
keep capitalization high, and higher. 
They have adopted the old rule of Harri- 
man, the great railroad magnate. He 
used to say to his men, “Every time you 
lay a mile of railroad track, issue a bond.” 
That same spirit exists in the private 
electric utilities. Whenever they have 
built a mile of transmission line they 
have either added to their capital or their 
bond issue. They have always acted 
upon the principle that the courts and 
the State utility commissions would make 
the rates higher so they could pay divi- 
dends on high capitalization. 

Private utilities pile debt upon debt, 
using profits as plunder for their over- 
lords and speculators. Except under 
public pressure and exposure, they never 
arrive at the point where interest or in- 
debtedness vanishes and costs are mate- 
rially reduced. They have all the ex- 
penses of public power plants and many 
others, legitimate and illegitimate. 

No wonder the private electric utilities 
are making a desperate fight to keep 
their gold mines, the best business in all 
the land—for the Wall Street manipu- 
lators. 

I mentioned dividends to the stock- 
holders, but all Oregonians know the 
story of the fraudulent treatment of 
stockholders by the Oregon private utility, 
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which had the richest territory and the 
best gold mine. Thousands who trusted 
them lost all their savings. Manipula- 
tion turned the profits eastward to Wall 
Street and into a very few pockets in 
Oregon. 

It seems incredible that anyone in 
Oregon would listen respectfully to ad- 
vice and guidance from those pirates who 
robbed so many. 


PUBLIC POWER DEBTS ARE LIQUIDATED 


The Government has a large actual 
capital investment in the Bonneville 
power facilities. The Bonneville Admin- 
istration is obligated to fix rates that will 
liquidate this investment, which bene- 
fits both public and private groups con- 
tracting for power. It does not seek a 
margin of profit beyond repayment of all 
initial and operating costs, with interest 
at 3% percent. Unlike most private 
utilities, it is under obligation to amortize 
its debt. All the money invested in dams, 
transmission. lines, and facilities and 
equipment will be returned to the Gov- 
ernment, with interest. This sum will 
be easily earned, even at the low rates 
offered by Bonneville to distributing 
agencies. 

Study of published statements made by 
municipal public power systems reveals 
careful accounting, with necessary sums 
set aside for bond reserve, renewal fund, 
taxes, bond retirement, earned surplus, 
depreciation reserve account—all are 
cared for. 

With an entire monopoly, and rates 
allowed to cover all expenditures and 
large profits, why are private electric 
utility companies found in bankruptcy 
courts, and why are investors defrauded 
of savings? The answer is manipula- 
tion for control of stock and profits by 
speculator holding companies. Rarely 
now is a local operating company owned, 
controlled, and managed by local men. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE REVENUE DOLLAR 


A brief study of financial actualities as 
to income from electric utilities may not 
be amiss in a presentation of arguments 
for public operation. Public plants pur- 
chasing Bonneville power wholesale are 
relieved from the direct operating and 
maintenance expenses incident to gen- 
eration and transmission of that power. 
These operating expenses amount to 
about 12 cents out of each revenue dollar 
under the best conditions and can run 
up to 20 or 25 cents under less favorable 
or efficient operation. In addition, the 
public power district will be saved an in- 
vestment of around $200 per customer in 
new power plants and major transmis- 
sion lines. The fixed charges saved on 
such investment will be practically double 
the fixed charges on the local distribu- 
tion system. 

In order to show how the revenue dol- 
lar is distributed in the operations of a 
public power district purchasing whole- 
sale, I have taken the Tacoma reports, 
and, after deducting the production and 
transmission expense items, adjusted the 
remaining expenses on the basis of na- 
tional averages. This information I pre- 
sent in a table. The national average 
figures reflect little amortization or debt 
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payment, As a public plant proceeds it 
reduces its debt and has a larger part of 
the revenue dollar available for amorti- 
zation, surplus, and extension costs. 
Eventually it produces an annual sur- 
plus, with all debts paid, and rates re- 
duced to the point where every citizen 
can use all the electric current he desires. 


How each dollar of income is spent 


Item 


Tax contributions 
Interest and amortization..... 


Total deductions............ 


This net income is available for de- 
preciation reserves, extensions, increased 
amortization, and surplus. As amortiza- 
tion proceeds, this net income will in- 
crease through the reduction of the in- 
terest proportion of the above deduction. 
This distribution is based primarily on 
actual results accomplished at Tacoma 
under the lowest rates in America. 
Therefore, initially, a public district has 
another factor of revenue safety in ap- 
proaching the Tacoma rate level by steps 
which will permit revenue recovery before 
additional rate reductions. This table 
substantiates my statement on the rela- 
tively small amount any electric utility 
invests in labor costs. 


DO PRIVATE UTILITIES HAVE A PRIOR RIGHT? 


The streets of a city belong to the 
municipality. The roads of a county be- 
long to that county—to the people col- 
lectively. If a private electric utility ap- 
plies for a franchise, which is the right 
to use for private profit the streets of a 
city or county, and the franchise is 
granted for a fixed number of years, has 
the private company, by reason of that 
franchise, acquired a vested right to the 
renewal of the franchise? Has it per- 
petual privileges in that community, 
privileges which it can barter and trade? 
The courts have repeatedly held that they 
have not acquired any special or prior 
rights in perpetuity by reason of the use 
of the roads and streets. Granting of a 
perpetual franchise to a private utility 
for the use of the roads or streets has 
been held, in many cases, to be uncon- 
stitutional. An exclusive franchise, for 
a given number of years, to a private 
utility to use the streets or county roads 
has also been held as unconstitutional by 
the courts. Even a corrupt city council or 
county court cannot give away inherent 
rights of the people. When a franchise 
expires, the company which has enjoyed 
its privileges has no inherent right to a 
renewal. The municipality or county 
can legally and quite properly say to the 
utility, “remove your poles and property 
from the public highways and streets.” 
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Certainly, profiting from experience, the 
local government should carefully con- 
sider what is best for the economic wel- 
fare of the community. 

I regret to say that it is true, in this 
land of ours, that a privilege once granted 
often becomes a monopoly, and fixed 
rights are claimed by those who have 
benefited from the privileges that have 
been granted. However, it should not be 
so. The rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple as a whole should always be para- 
mount. 


WHEN THE PEOPLE ACT FOR THEMSELVES 


When the people take upon themselves 
the business formerly transacted by a 
private utility, it is always best to pay a 
fair and reasonable price for the facilities 
and equipment used by the private utility. 
The reasonable price for the poles, wire, 
and equipment should never include any- 
thing for a “going business”; that is, for 
the public favor. Nothing should be al- 
lowed for the franchise, which the public 
may give or take at will. The public 
creates the value of the franchise. The 
price allowed the operating company 
should be the actual investment or cost 
value of its facilities, which is the only 
value the company created. It is my 
belief that the people should claim the 
right to pay that amount in a series of 
annual installments, with reasonable in- 
terest, to be collected from the rate 
payers, 

Negotiations for transfer of the local 
electric business from private to public 
operation can be conducted under the 
guidance of the Bonneville Administra- 
tion or with other expert advice. Such 
properties have long been evaluated by 
State and Federal authorities, as a basis 
for taxes and for rates to be charged con- 
sumers, These records are open to the 
public, values have been filed and estab- 
lished, as the business has been recog- 
nized as a public service subject to regu- 
latory supervision. Records of cash in- 
vestments are available, rules for physi- 
cal valuations are established. What- 
ever the private company has to sell, 
whatever belongs to it, and not inherently 
to the public, can be competently and 
speedily appraised. It often hurts to re- 
turn borrowed finery to the rightful 
owner, but in the case of private utilities, 
rich returns have already been realized on 
the right or franchise granted by the pub- 
lic through its city council. 


TAXES 


Under the 1939 law in Oregon, every 
P. U. D. is assessed and pays taxes the 
same as a private utility. 

Prominently featured in the press in 
tax-paying periods are headlined state- 
ments about taxes paid by utilities, 
showing the percentage of county taxes 
they bear, and imposing totals. I have 
never seen such newspaper publicity 
given any statement of the amount the 
community had paid the electric utility 
company annually in rates for its service. 
Nor does the press report the computed 
capital yalue and interest value of the 
aaa given the companies by the 

es. 

Very naturally, the private electric 
utilities stress the tax contributions and 
give them wide publicity. Some agency 
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should compile and publish the other side 
of the ledger. This is an especially im- 
portant item to consider and publicize 
in the P. U. D. campaigns. 

Most especially interesting would be a 
statement of the difference between a 
public-power yardstick rate and the 
going local rate in charges for all 
classes of power used in the community. 
The proponents of public power should 
use the Government rate tables, the 
State Utilities Commissioner’s reports 
and the county tax returns, for the com- 
pilation of a statement which the press 
would surely give first-page publicity. 

Most of the electric utilities of the 
United States are owned and controlled 
through holding companies, by the Wall 
Street group of speculators. No money 
comes out of Wall Street to pay taxes 
in Pendleton or Baker or anywhere else. 
The taxes are paid out of money col- 
lected from the people, in rates, being 
part of every month’s bill under either 
private or public operation. The con- 
sumer always pays the taxes. The com- 
pany simply acts as a collector and usu- 
ally charges a mighty high fee for its 
service in that capacity. If the taxes are 
high enough to threaten the dividends 
and profits of the utility, all the company 
has to do is to apply to the State Utili- 
ties Commissioner and have the rates 
raised. In short, the private utility has 
a cost-plus proposition. The people pay 
the fiddler, although the tune is called 
by the Wall Street manipulators. 

It makes no difference who operates 
the utility, the tax money will come out 
of the rate payers, whether under 
transaction of the business by a P. U. D. 
or under the Wall Street manipulators. 

The Federal Power Commission, after 
an exhaustive study, concluded that mu- 
nicipal and other public power projects 
pay to the communities they serve, in 
taxes, free services, and contributions, 
almost twice as much as the taxes paid 
by the private companies. The little city 
of Cascade Locks, Oreg., set aside from 
its earnings for taxes in 1940, $1,490.84. 

The average paid by public plants for 
the United States as a whole, on the 
basis of percent of base revenues is 26.8 
percent whereas for the private plants 
it is only 14.4 percent. 

Those who have an ax to grind resort 
to inaccurate tax statements in order to 
support a plea for the continuance of 
private profiteering in electric-current 
distribution. An example of such inac- 
curate statements or half truths can be 
found in the recent propaganda asserting 
that local taxpayers will foot the bill on 
Federal and franchise taxes in the event 
that a public-utility district is estab- 
lished. This is an imposition on average 
intelligence, Any informed person knows 
that the Bonneville wholesale rate in- 
cludes a carrying charge 40 percent above 
the cost of the money the Federal Gov- 
ernment has invested as a loan. This 
more than compensates for any Federal 
tax. Furthermore, the indirect tax ben- 
efits from increased industrial business, 
without considering the actual payments 
made through the wholesale rate, will 
amount to more than all the Federal 
taxes paid in a prosperous county. The 
same applies to the so-called franchise 
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tax, which is a relatively small item. 
These same tax arguments were recently 
presented to the Tennessee Legislature 
by the private companies as the basis for 
a plea for increased tax equivalents from 
public plants. On investigation, the 
arguments were found so inconsequen- 
tial that the legislature adjourned with- 
out action on such a petition. 

To assert also that the school districts 
will lose taxes on the acquired trans- 
mission lines is grossly inaccurate. Such 
a statement shows unfamiliarity with 
Federal and State statutes and the work- 
ing of interchange agreements. If the 
private company is really concerned over 
such a transmission-tax argument, it is 
in a position to maintain existing local 
tax revenues by offering its transmission 
lines to the Bonneville Administration 
for operation under a cOmmon-carrier 
lease. 

The Public Utility District is given the 
right to levy for preliminary organiza- 
tion expenses a tax not to exceed 2 mills, 
or $2 on each $1,000 assessment. That 
small amount will soon be earned in 
profits by the community and returned 
to it many times over. 


PRIVATE-UTILITY PUBLICITY 


A check through newspaper files in 
Oregon and Washington reveals a tre- 
mendous increase of private-utility ad- 
vertising since public power discussions 
have been going on. This is greatly ac- 
celerated during a P. U. D. campaign. 
Half-page maps of the private system 
adorn our papers. It would be amusing to 
estimate the costs of such advertising and 
to note the favorably placed news articles 
and editorials about rate reductions and 
the virtues of the private operators, ex- 
cept that indignation follows because the 
costs of the advertising are charged back 
to the people who turn the switches. 
Often the cost of the current is almost 
prohibitive. Everyone wants the service 
and will make almost any sacrifice to 
get it. Since I have been in Congress 
I have helped many hard-pressed peo- 
ple secure loans through the Federal 
Security Administration, and when I 
have asked them what they want most 
after the bare necessities of life have 
been supplied they have answered that 
they wanted their electricity brought 
back. There is hardly a housewife who 
will not find some means to pay for the 
electric lights she so much enjoys in her 
home. 

It is not necessary for any company in 
the light business to advertise. They 
have an exclusive business; no opposition 
and no competition. No one can buy a 
better product; it is all the same. If 
advertising is done—and I must confess it 
is done to the tune of millions—it is clear- 
ly for the purpose of creating a friendly 
press. Many a paper, depending for its 
very existence upon its advertising col- 
umns, is glad to welcome the power- 
company representative who brings the 
copy, although the editor must know that 
it is given to influence news columns. 
Friends fighting for public power have 
often expressed to me their amazement 
over the fact that so many newspapers 
discourage the people from undertaking 
operation for themselves. Many brave 
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men struggling along with small papers 
have been guided by conscience and the 
public good, refusing to be controlled. 
They should have strong local support. 

The frequent reproduction of “canned” 
editorials of the Industrial News Bureau 
of Portland, Oreg., is indicative of indif- 
ference or submission on the part of the 
editor, This Bureau became notorious 
under Federal Power Commission inves- 
tigation and publicity a few years ago. 
Its editorials are well written and force- 
ful. They are reproduced, usually, with- 
out being attributed to the Bureau. 
They afford painless editorials but should 
honestly be labeled “paid advertising” for 
the private utilities. 

The power of the utilities to ruin a 
newspaper financially can be gaged 
somewhat by what happened to George 
Fort Milton, who ran the daily Chatta- 
nooga News in a thriving city in Ten- 
nessee. In an election over the use of 
T. V. A. he favored the people’s cause in 
the columns of his paper. The private 
company commenced a campaign against 
him. They subsidized a small afternoon 
advertising sheet, which soon became the 
leading paper of the town. The Chatta- 
nooga News won the people to its line of 
thinking, and Chattanooga has today its 
own light system operated by the people. 
It is saving them millions of dollars an- 
nually. The private utility kept up its 
campaign against Milton and ruined him 
financially, crushing all of his attempts to 
run a paper. He won for the people, but 
the utility, through its bank control and 
its other lines of influence, ruined his 
paper. A Federal Trade Commission re- 
port shows that the Commonwealth and 
Southern spent $25,000 to kill this news- 
paper favoring public ownership of utili- 
ties and was found guilty on 917 counts 
of violating the law. 

The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently issued a 73-volume report showing 
how the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, now the Edison Electric Institute, 
spent $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 a year 
corrupting the public mind, largely 
through the newspapers. The journal- 
istic apologists for the press have been 
saying that the public utilities no longer 
engage in dirty business, but the records 
show differently. 

I quote from that report: 

Today the principle of public regulation is 
being applied to the electric and gas utilities, 
as well as other industries, but only over their 
bitter and relentless opposition. Their busi- 
ness association, the Edison Electric Institute, 
has resorted to the courts to obstruct and de- 
feat Federal regulation. The Institute in- 
spired the suit against the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act, the Public Works Title of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, although 
in none of the suits did it appear as a party. 

SPREAD OF STOCK 


Another and most valuable source of 
publicity which molds public opinion is 
the small stockholder who owns a few 
shares of stock in some private electric 
company. He talks about “our company,” 
inveighs against any legislator who pro- 
poses fair regulatory laws, and bitterly 
criticizes advocates of public ownership. 
Often he is victimized of all his “invest- 
ment,” but he is then led to oppose any 
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change which may hazard the little he 
could expect to retrieve. A few years ago 
a well-planned and determined effort was 
made in Oregon to scatter the stock of 
the utilities among the people so as to 
subsidize and influence them, Bank ad- 
visors were paid to influence widows and 
orphans to purchase the stock. They 
also urged it upon school teachers, min- 
isters, doctors, editors, those who were 
supposed to be influential in the com- 
munity. 


THE BEST BUSINESS IN THE WORLD 


Why do the overlords of the utility 
world fight so desperately to prevent pub- 
lic ownership? The private utilities fight 
with all their power to maintain their 
hold because the selling of electric energy 
is the very best, most profitable business 
in the community. If utilities are hon- 
estly managed, there are no failures. 
There are many reasons why. Here are 
a few: 

It is a natural monopoly: William 
Jennings Bryan, in the heyday of his 
power and strength, used to say: 

A private monopoly is indefensible and in- 
tolerable; indefensible because you could not 
possibly defend it; intolerable because you 
could not possibly tolerate it in a democracy, 


The line of demarcation between a busi- 
ness that should be exclusive and one that 
should be competitive is easily drawn. It 
applies to all the essentials or public serv- 
ices of community life. Everyone can see 
that there should be but one water main 
through the city and one company selling 
water; there should be but one set of poles 
delivering electric energy throughout a 
municipality. The business is naturally 
exclusive, and does not admit of competi- 
tion. If there are two private companies 
selling electricity, as there are in Port- 
land, it shows incompetence and bad ad- 
ministration somewhere, or injurious col- 
lusion. The people's rights are para- 
mount to any individual or company. 
The county or municipality should grant 
to the people a second franchise, if neces- 
sary; or, in other words, they should or- 
ganize their own distributing system 
when the private utility has become in- 
tolerable. Any doubt should be resolved 
in favor of the community and its rights. 

No bad debts: The failure to collect 
what is due has ruined many a store- 
keeper, thousands of banks, and business- 
men everywhere. Who would not like a 
business where there were no bad debts, 
where all obligations were paid? That is 
true of the electric light and power busi- 
ness. Bills come due every month, and it 
is very easy to cut a wire off, if the debt is 
not paid. Yes, they have a cinch, They 
did not fail in the hard times of 1929 to 
1933, where they were honestly managed. 
Collections in utilities are 100 percent. 

Small pay roll: The power company 
does not have to employ many men. 
Bookkeeping is very simple. One man 
can read many meters. People are glad 
to come to the office to pay their light 
bills. Sometimes they get a slight dis- 
count, more often not, and the payment is 
in cash. A hydro-generating plant is 
practically automatic. Distribution sys- 
tems require more labor, but labor condi- 
tions are the same under private or public 
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ownership. Operating costs are lower 
than in most businesses. 

No advertising expenses: Being an ex- 
clusive business without competition, the 
generation and distribution of electricity 
does not require any advertising. It is 
not necessary for the electric investor to 
have much of his money invested in that 
kind of advertising, which takes such a 
large percentage from various industries 
in the United States. Advertising agen- 
cies, like newspapers and magazines, were 
early shown that advertising granted to 
them was really a gratuity. The utility 
did not have to have it, but if the com- 
pany wanted to pay out a few thousand 
dollars for nice-looking “ads,” those re- 
ceiving them and getting paid for them 
were made to understand that they were 
given to them as a special favor. 

A growing business: For the last 40 
years the use of electricity has developed 
in the United States with a constantly 
increasing demand and annual expan- 
sion. Cheap rates bring more customers. 


Electric appliances have ceased to be 
luxuries. 
An ideal light: Mankind has used 


many different devices for lighting his 
cave, home, or palace, but nothing has 
ever equalled the electric light. It is the 
cheapest light ever given to the public; 
that is, it costs but little to generate. The 
quantity is unlimited; it comes out of the 
air and water. It cannot be stored; it 
must be used when made. 

Plants do not wear out: When an 
electric-generating plant is installed and 
a distributing system built, it lasts for 
many, many years. If the power is ac- 
quired from water, the dam is supposed 
to last for centuries. The wire, whether 
aluminum or copper, is indestructible. 
The insulators are good for generations. 
The poles, when restubbed, last for years. 
There are still being used in Union and 
Baker Counties transmission lines that I 
constructed more than 30 years ago. The 
poles have been restubbed, many poles 
replaced, but the same insulators and the 
same copper wire that I placed on those 
poles a third of a century ago are serving, 
but at what different valuations! Trans- 
formers are good for ages. 

No bad capital investment: No busi- 
ness since time began has charged off so 
little for bad investments as the utilities. 
They may build a line too expensively, 
but it is charged into the capital for rate- 
making purposes. They may make too 
expensive a building in the center of the 
town, but it is carried into capitalization. 
Much of the money used to corrupt elec- 
tions and for advertising intended to in- 
fluence the press is carried into capital- 
ization. It is extremely difficult for ac- 
countants to follow the intricate threads 
and discover the line of demarcation be- 
tween honest and dishonest capitaliza- 
tion. 

Accommodating State utility commis- 
sions have been extremely kind to the 
utilities in allowing them to build up their 
capital, and never demanding that the 
capitalization be reduced, making it a load 
for the rate payers to carry. 

Water: Easy, oh, how easy it has been 
to pump water into the capitalization in 
a quantity that has drowned out many 
an honest investment. The Federal 
Power Commission here in the National 
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Capital has estimated that all of the 
private utilities of the United States have 
an investment of around 86, 000, 000,000. 
They are capitalized for more than thir- 
teen billions and are collecting rates to 
pay their overlords interest and divi- 
dends on this $13,000,000,000. So, on an 
average, the capitalization is one-half 
water. Public ownership wrings out the 
water and brings in true values. 

Big expenses, high salaries: The util- 
ity commissions of the United States 
have allowed private companies high 
salaries and big dividends, and in many 
cases they have been sustained by the 
courts. What businessman has a State 
commission to guarantee him 6 to 8 per- 
cent steady profit and fix prices which 
the public must pay for his product? 

Taken all in all, private electric utilities 
have an ideal business. They lost pub- 
lic confidence by overreaching and polit- 
ical corruption and by transfer of prop- 
erties to absentee banks and holding 
companies. Congress has legislated to 
control the holding-company evil, but it 
is not yet exterminated. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP MORE DECENT 


Public ownership can never become 
more political than private ownership 
has been. Electric utilities have flour- 
ished and gained their privileges through 
political corruption. Public ownership 
actually removes an essential service 
from political control. 


COLUMBIA RIVER AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I became convinced a third of a cen- 
tury ago that the only possible solution 
of the power situation was cooperative 
distribution. When Governor of the 
State, I stressed the great resources of 
the Columbia Fiver and hoped the day 
was not far distant when those resources 
would be developed by the United States 
Government. Years before, I had or- 
ganized a league to promote power de- 
velopment on that river. I saw that 
dream come true in the summer of 1933, 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt came to the 
Presidency. I introduced him to that 
great audience in Portland, Oreg., in the 
fall of 1932, when he stated: 

The next great development of electric 
power must be on the Columbia River. 


He kept faith, and in the fall of 1933 
he authorized the Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville developments. He has aided 
at every turn of the road. 

Umatilla Rapids dam is the next 
logical step in Columbia River devel- 
opment. For many years I have pre- 
sented to the Congress the advantage 
of and the real necessity for building that 
dam. It is part of the projected river 
plan shown in the report of the Army 
Engineers. I am hopeful that its con- 
struction will be undertaken as part of 
the defense program to which Bonneville 
and Coulee are so vitally important. 

I ask critics where we would be today, 
with defense needs so urgently before us, 
if the development on this great river 
had not been commenced by our far- 
seeing President 8 years ago. By mid- 
summer more than one-half of our pro- 
duction of aluminum, which is so neces- 
sary to defense in modern war in the air, 
will be developed by power from the Co- 
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lumbia River. Remember, it takes 2 kilo- 
watts of continuous power for 365 days 
to produce 1 ton of aluminum. 

The two dams are complete; installa- 
tion of the generating unit is moving 
under pressure night and day. In a short 
time the magnesium, as well as the 
aluminum, so necessary to our national 
life will be developed in the Pacific North- 
west. 

At less than one-fifth of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour, wholesale, this power is 
available in the Pacific Northwest where 
the transmission lines are built. It can 
be used to warm our homes, cook our 
food, wash and iron the clothes, do the 
drudgery of life, turn the wheels of in- 
dustry. With it we can make the cities 
of the Northwest shine in a blaze of light. 
What an opportunity! The thoughtful, 
intelligent citizens of the Pacific North- 
west will, I am sure, avail themselves of 
the chance of a lifetime. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Cote]? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, the committee has 
given careful consideration to this resolu- 
tion. The committee is unanimously of 
the opinion that the time for the comple- 
tion of a report upon the subject matter 
of the original resolution should be con- 
tinued until January 3, 1942. This will 
give the committee the opportunity to 
study the question of oil production and 
its attendant problems in the light of the 
needs created by the present emergency 
and make such recommendations from 
time to time as the changing conditions 
may require in making proper defense 
for our Nation and its people. 

The committee recently completed a 
survey of several of the oil fields in the 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. We were gratified by the prog- 
ress that has been made in the conserva- 
tion of our oil reserves. State authori- 
ties and the oil industry have cooperated 
with Federal authorities in producing 
this highly beneficial result. Further- 
more, we were amazed at the progress 
that has been made in the last few years 
in obtaining finer and better grades of 
gasoline and in larger quantities per 
barrel of crude oil than heretofore. 
What is true of this one product, taken 
from crude oil, is equally true of the nu- 
merous and varied products originating 
from petroleum. The advancement that 
has been made in all branches of the oil 
industry has been so great that it is 
almost unbelievable. Suffice it to say that 
our observation of what the oil industry is 
doing, and is prepared to do in behalf 
of national defense gives assurance and 
courage to all who are interested in our 
national security and defense. The oil 
industry can be depended upon to do its 
patriotic part in fulfilling whatever task 
is laid upon it in the days that are ahead. 

The committee that has the responsi- 
bility of making recommendations to the 
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Congress for legislation dealing with this 
great industry believes that it can best 
perform its duties and fulfill its responsi- 
bilities by continuing in existence during 
the emergency that now exists, and 
making recommendations based upon 
conditions as they arise. We therefore 
ask that the House give its approval to 
the resolution that has been offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
CoE] the distinguished chairman of the 
committee since it was first appointed in 
1934 and with whom it has been a 
pleasure and privilege to serve. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Cor RI? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 188 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is authorized, 
as a committee, by subcommittee or other- 
wise, to continue until January 3, 1942, the 
investigation begun under House Resolution 
290 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and con- 
tinued by House Resolution 15 of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, and for such purposes 
said committee shall have the same power 
and authority as that conferred upon it by 
House Resolution 290 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. Any unexpended balance author- 
ized for use of the said committee under 
House Resolution 291, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
is hereby continued for such purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], who 
has served throughout the life of the 
committee investigating the petroleum 
industry, over which I have had the honor 
to preside as chairman for the past 7 
years, mentioned the recent experiences 
of the committee in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Texas. That experience 
presented to the committee knowledge 
which Congress should have and which 
we will be glad to make available to the 
membership of the House when and at 
any time the individual Members de- 
sire it. 

In 1939, when the President of the 
United States requested Congress to au- 
thorize further investigation of the pe- 
troleum industry and specifically desig- 
nated the bringing up to date of the in- 
vestigation conducted in 1934, the sub- 
committee set out not only to cover as 
much of the general subject as we could 
but to give specific consideration to H. R. 
7372 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, which 
I introduced at the request of the Presi- 
dent. 

It was the intention of the subcommit- 
tee to report to the House on January 3, 
1941, as House Resolution 290 of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress directed, but on 
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November 29, 1940, the President ad- 
dressed a letter to the committee refer- 
ring specifically to the national-defense 
needs for petroleum. This justified fur- 
ther hearings, which were set for Decem- 
ber 16, 1940. Because certain agencies, 
willing to appear and discuss definite as- 
pects of the problem before us, could not 
be adequately prepared, hearings were 
postponed in order to provide the time 
required and for their observations to 
become an official part of our investiga- 
tion. Congress, therefore, by House Res- 
olution 15, continued our investigation 
until May 1, 1941. The hearings before 
the committee as a result of that contin- 
uing resolution covered not only some of 
the defense problems but also the oil-pipe 
line situation in the Southeastern States, 
which had been specifically called to the 
attention of our committee by a letter 
from the President dated January 23, 
1941, 

The testimony taken in the last few 
weeks is both interesting and instructive. 
The evidence at the recent hearings has 
just been completed and that, along with 
some reports covering a trip which the 
committee has taken through some of the 
southeastern oil fields, will constitute, the 
committee hopes, the final volume of our 
hearings. 

It is the intention of the committee 
that the pipe-line situation in the South- 
eastern States, mentioned hereinbefore 
by the President’s letter of January 1941, 
will be reported on very shortly, and 
subsequent thereto other phases of the 
general subject before us will be pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

It is pleasing to the committee to be 
able to report at this time, however, pre- 
liminary to our final report, that the 
petroleum industry is apparently in shape 
to meet almost any conceivable demand 
made upon it in these serious times. 
The conduct of certain States toward 
conservation of this most important nat- 
ural resource is not what it should be, 
but we are hopeful before our final re- 
port is made that that situation will be 
materially improved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore entered, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Prrrencer] for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore proceeding, may I inquire how many 
special orders there are on the desk for 
tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
are four special orders. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, following the special order of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], I may be permitted to address the 
House for one-half hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement by 
Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
intended to address the House for 30 
minutes today on the subject of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway proj- 
ect. There are only a few Members left 
and I shall make this speech on Wednes- 
day next. 

The only reason I take the floor at this 
time is to say to the visitors in the gallery 
that they should not go away with a bad 
impression of the House of Representa- 
tives. I am prompted to make these re- 
marks because time and time again visi- 
tors have told me that they have come 
here, they have sat in the gallery, and 
there is no attendance of Members; and 
they therefore indulge in the thought that 
it is a reflection on the Members of the 
House of Representatives. Such should 
not be the case. 

The daily routine of a Member of Con- 
gress calls for a schedule somewhat as 
follows: He goes to his office in the House 
Office Building at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and with the aid of his secretary 
opens up his mail, dictates correspond- 
ence and attends to department re- 
quests. Then at about 10 or 10:30, leav- 
ing a lot of work uncompleted, he goes 
to committee meetings. Most Members 
of Congress serve on two or more com- 
mittees. These committee meetings usu- 
ally run from 10 or 10:30 in the morning 
until 12 o’clock noon, at which time Con- 
gress convenes. 

The House of Representatives has been 
in session today since 12 o’clock and it is 
now 4 o'clock. I venture the statement 
that 9 out of the 10 Members who are not 
on the floor at this time are now in their 
offices completing the various depart- 
mental requests they have received in 
today’s mail and answering correspond- 
ence they were not able to answer on 
this day or the preceding day. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true also 
that during the last several months the 
correspondence of the Members has been 
so heavy that it has been virtually im- 
possible to keep up with it? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I may say to my 
colleague that he is correct. Not only 
that, but the departmental requests on 
account of the national-defense program 
have increased 300 percent, in my opinion. 

Let me say to our visitors in the gal- 
lery that some of the committees about 
which I am speaking are meeting even 
this afternoon. Those who visit here to 
learn something about the machinery of 
our Government ought to know—and I 
am putting this in the Recorp deliber- 
ately for the benefit of those who do not 
know it—that practically all of the work 
of Congress is done in committees. A bill 
is introduced. It is referred by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to a committee. The committee then 
proceeds to hear the people who are in 
support of the legislation and then those 
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who are opposed to the legislation. Hear- 
ings of this sort may go on for 2 or 3 
weeks, 

When the committee has finished its 
hearings, if it is favorable to the legisla- 
tion, the legislation is then reported out 
to the House for action. Then under the 
rules of the House ways are found, if the 
administration leaders who are in con- 
trol want the legislation acted on, to 
bring it before the House for a vote, and 
ways are found for debate. 

In my opinion, very few people change 
their minds in connection with legisla- 
tion as a result of speeches that are made, 
although in fairness it must be said that 
a lot of Members get information from 
those who are handling the legislation, 


and that is of value to them on the floor. 


When this House is considering contro- 
versial legislation it sometimes meets at 
11 o’clock in the morning, and I know 
from my own experience that it has on 
many occasions been in continuous ses- 
sion until 8, 9, and 10 o’clock in the eve- 


So I say to you visitors that if you do 
not see your Member on the floor, make 
up your mind that he has plenty to do 
and that he is in his office doing it. 

-If you are here Wednesday, I shall talk 
to you about the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, a project that is coming before 
Congress very shortly. The Department 
of Commerce has conducted a survey and 
has published two pamphlets, which I 
should like the Members of Congress to 
read. Attached to one of those pamphlets 
is a pictorial map that tells the seaway’s 
own story. 

I hope to be able to inform the Mem- 
bers of Congress next Wednesday on this 
important project, a project that is of 
vital interest to the welfare of the whole 
American people, a project that directly 
and vitally concerns 16 States in the 
landlocked empire in the midwestern re- 
gion of the United States, a project that 
involves a series of the greatest lakes in 
the world, Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, 
Lake Erie, Lake Huron, and Lake On- 
tario, and the great St. Lawrence River. 
LApplause.] 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. PLuMLEy, at the 
request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin], for 3 days, on 
account of official business. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after the reading of the Journal, 
and following the legislative program 
of the day and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
I asked unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record. I said that 
estimates indicated that the matter was 
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somewhat in excess of the usual limit and 
that it would amount to something over 
4 pages. There was a good deal of con- 
fusion in the House Chamber at that 
time and the reporter understood my 
statement to be that the Public Printer 
had made that estimate. That was not 
an estimate by the Public Printer but by 
me. However, this morning I went to 
the Government Printing Office and had 
my manuscript estimated. It is to the 
same effect as my estimate—namely, that 
my extension makes four and one-quar- 
ter pages in the Recorp. I do not wish it 
to appear that on last Friday I tried to 
convey the impression that the Public 
Printer had made that estimate prior to 
Friday. So I make this statement in ex- 
planation, and ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks accord- 
ingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on Friday, April 25, 1941, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R.3486. An act to amend the act of 
October 14, 1940, relating to defense housing, 
by authorizing an additional appropriation 
of $150,000,000, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 29, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
continue hearings on the following days: 

1. Tuesday, April 29: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Missouri River and tributaries. 

2. Wednesday, April 30: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes region, 

3. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries, 

4. Friday, May 2: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers for 
the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

5. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including the 
Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, and 
the Middle Atlantic region, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

6. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic re- 
gion, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

7. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Arkansas, White, Red, and St. 
Francis River Basins, 

8. Thursday, May 8: Lower Mississippi 
River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
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the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
on the lower Mississippi River and pro- 
posed modifications of the adopted 
project. 

9. Friday, May 9: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries other than the Arkansas, the 
White, the Red, and the St. Francis 
Rivers. 

10. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and in 
other parts of the United States. 

11. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. 

12. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND 
MEASURES 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 29, 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4499, a bill 
to authorize the heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the United 
States to enter into contracts without ad- 
vertising or competitive bidding when it 
is in the interest of the national defense, 
to authorize the President to give priority 
to deliveries under such contracts, and 
for other purposes, on Thursday, May 1, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 346, House 
ay Building, before Subcommittee 

0. 4. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., in room 346, House Office 
Building, before Subcommittee No. 1. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization at 
10:30 a. m. Wednesday, May 7, 1941, for 
the consideration of H. R. 4215 (Mr. 
ALLEN), to exclude certain aliens. 

Consideration of House Resolution 94 
(L. M. Ford) and private bills Thursday, 
May 8, 1941. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule MV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


470. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to establish a fuel depot at Middle and Or- 
chard Points, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

471. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to certain estimates of appropriations 
included in the Budget for the fiscal year 
1942 for the legislative establishment, House 
of Representatives, involving an increase of 
$151,500 in such estimates (H. Doc. No. 185); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

472. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
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relating to obligations incurred by, or on be- 
half of, Indians under section 208 of the act 
of June 16, 1933; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

473. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interlor, transmitting the Reclamation 
report on the Bullshead Dam project on the 
Colorado River where that stream forms the 
boundary between Arizona and Nevada (H. 
Doc. No. 186); to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

474. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
menial estimate of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1941 amounting to $1,197,500 for 
the Federal Works Agency, and $105,000 for 
the Department of Commerce, in all, $1,302,- 
500 (H. Doc. No. 187); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: i 


Mr. MAGNUSON: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. H. R. 1608. A bill establishing over- 
time rates for compensation for employees 
of the field services of the Navy Department 
and the Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 441). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SUTPHIN: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 1801. A bill amending the act of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1936 (49 Stat. 1144); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 442). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MAAS: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 2784. A bill for the relief of the 
present officer in charge of the Navy School 
of Music; with amendment (Rept. No. 443). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAAS: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 3536. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 444). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4368. A bill au- 
thorizing a reduction in the course of in- 
structions at the Naval Academy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 445). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MAAS: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 376. An act providing for the advance- 
ment on the retired list of certain officers of 
the line of the United States Navy; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 446), Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. S. 993. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to transfer, with- 
out cost, to the estate of Rolland H. Denny 
a triangular parcel of land containing one- 
half an acre situated at Seattle, Waeh; with- 
out amendment (Rept, No. 447). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 3538. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act granting cer- 
tain lands to the city of Biloxi, in Harrison 
County, Miss., for park and cemetery pur- 
poses,” approved April 28, 1906; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 448). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut: Committee on 
Military Affairs. H. R. 2097. A bill to amend 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
amended, by striking therefrom subsection 
(k) of section 4 and substituting therefor a 
new subsection (k); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 449). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SECREST: Committee on the Library. 
H. R. 3857. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a crypt for the remains of Gutzon 
Borglum; with amendment (Rept. No. 450). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 187. Resolution for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 149, relating to 
marketing quotas and loans under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 451). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. H. R. 4490. A bill to pro- 
vide for the completion and delivery of the 
Boca Dam, in the Little Truckee River, in 
accordance with the contract between the 
United States and the Washoe County Water 
Conservation District; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 452). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, S. 15. An act to provide 
for the completion and delivery of the Boca 
Dam, in the Little Truckee River, in accord- 
ance with the contract between the United 
States and the Washoe County Water Con- 
servation District; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 453). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM: Committee of conference 
on the disagreeing vote for the two Houses. 
H. R. 3981. A bill making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 454). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 4539. A bill to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, as amended, to improve and safe- 
guard the financial integrity of the Farm 
Credit Administration by effecting a better 
coordination of Federal lending and market- 
ing activities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H.R. 4540. A bill relating to the terms of 
the district courts of the United States for 
the eastern and western districts of Kentucky; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 4541. A bill to provide for a survey of 
the old Jackson Military Road and the estab- 
lishment of a national parkway along the 
route thereof, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. LELAND M. FORD: 

H. R. 4542. A bill to exclude service per- 
formed by certain real-estate salesmen from 
the definition of “employment” under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4543. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, approved August 16, 
1921, as amended; to the Committee on 


By Mr. KEEFE: 

H. R. 4544. A bill to require parity prices to 
be paid for agricultural commodities for the 
use of the United States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 4545. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition and equipment of public works made 
necessary by the defense program; to the 
Committee on Public Bulldings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 4546 (by request). A bill to amend 
article IV of the Soldiers’ and Sailors“ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4547. A bill prescribing a minimum 
real-estate and personal property tax rate in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCHULTE: 

H. R. 4549 A bill to amend section 24 of 
the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 
(title 8, sec. 109, U. S. C. A.); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 4649. A bill imposing a tax on the 
retail sale of motor-vehicle fuel in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4550 (by request). A bill to restore 
to Congress the sole power to issue money 
and to regulate its value as provided in 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution of the 
United States; to restore full employment 
and production; to prevent infletion and de- 
pression; and to provide a stable currency; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 4551. A bill to provide security in 
grade for noncommissioned officers and petty 
Officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard: to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 4552. A bill for the completion of the 
construction of the Atlantic-Gulf Ship Canal 
across Ficrida; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to construct 
a filter plant and pumping station and neces- 
sary pipe lines from the Harwood’s Mill 
Reservoir in York County, Va., for the pur- 
pose of furnishing additional water for the 
inhabitants in the Newport News-Hampton, 
Va., area; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: e 

H. J. Res. 176; Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Con to an agreement amend- 
ing the original agreement entered into by 
the States of New York and Vermont relating 
to the creat‘on of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution ac- 
knowledging the felicitations of the Congress 
of Costa Rica; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


* 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Senate Joint 
Resolutions Nos. 15 and 19, concerning rivers 
and harbors; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Assembly Joint Resolution 
No. 28, concerning sugar-beet production in 
the United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorialiting the President 
and the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider their Senate Memorial No. 6, with refer- 
ence to establishing at St. Augustine, Fla., 
an inter-American cultural center; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Puerto Rico, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their House Concurrent 
Resolution 2, concerning Territorial legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider their resolution dated April 17, 1941, 
with reference to taxes on incomes, inherit- 
ances, and gifts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider their memorial dated April 16, 1941, rel- 
ative to national defense and suppression of 
vice in the vicinity of ordnance plants or 
projects; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 4553. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
May Thompson and Eunice Juenita Thomp- 
son; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4554. A bill for the relief of Carrie 
Lavada Wiggins; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H. R. 4555. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Vira Stokes Flowers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 4556. A bill for the relief of L. S. 
Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4557. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Edna B. Crook; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 4558. A bill for the relief of C. E. 
Luter; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: 

H. R. 4569. A bill authorizing the naturali- 
zation of Theodore Katzenstein; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HARRIS of Virginia: 

H. R. 4560. A bill for the relief of George 

T. Easton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNS: 

H. R. 4561. A bill for the relief of Della 

Thompson; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. KRAMER: 

H. R. 4562. A bill for the relief of Leslie 
Charteris (Leslie Charles Bowyer Yin) and 
Patricia Ann Charteris; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

H. R. 4563. A bill granting a pension to 
Homer C. Chapman; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MAAS: 

H. R. 4564. A bill for the relief of the estate 

of Julia Neville; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 4565. A bill authorizing the naturali- 
zation of Lelia M. Dodd; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 
Phar A bill for the relief of Angelo 
arlino; to the Committee on tion 
and Naturalization. ce 

H. R. 4567. A bill for the relief of the estate 

of Peter Duffy; to the Committee on War 


H. R. 4568. A bill for the relief of Christo- 
pher D. Eger; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4669, A bill for the relief of Harold G. 
St. Clair; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4570. A bill for the relief of Regis 
Moxley and Frances Moxley; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi: 

H.R.4571. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy E. Mullins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ey Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 4572. A bill for the relief of Frank L. 

Fink; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


864. By Mr. BOLLES: Petition of residents 
of the First Congressional District of Wis- 
consin, urging passage of House bill 4000, 
to stop the sale of all alcoholic beverages 
around Army and Navy camps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

865. By Mr. BOYKIN: Petition of the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Chapter, No. 7, Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

866. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
land, requesting that all necessary steps be 
taken to prevent any change in the home 
port of the frigate Constellation and pre- 
serve for the people of Rhode Island and New 
England this cherished shrine; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

867. By Mr. HART: Petition of the New 
Jersey Council, Trenton, N. J., requesting 
that there be no modification in the Sugar 
Act of 1937 of the existing quotas which 
would directly or indirectly reduce the quan- 
tities of tropical raw sugar now permitted 
to enter New Jersey and other States for 
subsequent refining and distribution to con- 
sumers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

868. By Mr. HOOK: Petition of Jacob Hos- 
kins and others from Gogebic County, Mich., 
favoring the Hook bill (H. R. 3793), to save 
last great stand of virgin hardwood in the 
United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

869. Also, petition of Sam Bastianelli and 
others from Iron County, Mich., favoring the 
Hook bill (H. R. 3793) to save last great 
stand of virgin hardwood in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

870. Also, petition of Lina Johnson and 
others from Ontonagon County, Mich., favor- 
ing the Hook bill (H. R. 3793), to save last 
great stand of virgin hardwood in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

871. Also, petition of Harvey Miller and 
others from Ontonagon County, Mich., favor- 
ing the Hook bill (H. R. 3793) to save last 
great stand of virgin hardwood in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

872. Also, petition of Carl Puekkila and 
others from Ontonagon County, Mich., favor- 
ing the Hook bill (H. R. 3793) to save last 
great stand of virgin hardwood in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

873. By Mr. JARRETT: Petition of the 
Jones Conner Unit 402, American Legion 
Auxiliary, East Brady, Pa., urging enactment 
of House bill 4; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

874. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Memo- 
rial of Lewis French and R. E. Lowe, of Mart, 
Tex.. route 4, favoring Senate bill 935; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

875. Also, memorial of L. R. Hall, secretary 
of Navarro County Farm Bureau, Corsicana, 
Tex., favoring 100 percent parity prices on 
cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

876. Also, petition of J. B. Bradley and 53 
other citizens of Navarro County, Tex., favor- 
ing 100-percent parity price on cotton; to the 
Committe on Agriculture. 

877. By Mr. KERR: Petition of the Rocky 
Mount Junior Chamber of Commerce, of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., adopted unanimously 
on Wednesday, April 16, 1941; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

878. Also, petition of the Greater Wilming- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington, 
N. C., opposing the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway project; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

879. By Mr. KRAMER: Petition of the city 
council of the incorporated city of Lynwood, 
Calif., recommending the immediate con- 
struction of a freeway highway along the 
banks of the Los Angeles River to the San 
Fernando Valley, in Los Angeles County, 
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Calif., the project being set forth in House 
bill 4142, by Mr. Kramer, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, first session; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

880. Also, petition of the Townsend Club, 
No. 66, urging immediate consideration and 
passage of House bill 1024, by Mr. GEYER of 
California, known as the anti-poll-tax bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

881. Also, petition of the Townsend Club, 
No. 67, of Los Angeles, Calif., urging the im- 
mediate passage of the anti-poll-tax bill (H. 
R. 1024), by Mr. Geyer of California, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

882, Also, petition of Clovis Grange, No. 
536, of California, urging that Congress act 
favorably upon the House bill 3844, which 
would authorize the construction of a vet- 
erans’ hospital in the San Joaquin Valley; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

883. Also, joint resolution of the Assembly 
of the State of California, memorializing 
Congress of the United States to take neces- 
sary steps to encourage a greater production 
of sugar and sugar products in the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

884. Also, petition of the Legislature of 
the State of California, endorsing the fullest 
development of the harbor at Crescent City 
by the Federal Government, and y 
memorializes the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States that among the 
allotments of Federal moneys appropriated 
for improvement to rivers and harbors pro- 
vision be made for the harbor at Crescent 
City, Calif.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

885. Also, petition of the Senate and the 
Assembly of the State of California, jointly, 
that the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia respectfully memorialize the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact such legislation and to make such 
appropriations as necessary to provide for 
the dredging and reestablishment of the 
Bodega Bay, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

886. Also, petition of the Townsend Club, 
No. 26, Los Angeles, Calif., urging immediate 
consideration and passage of the House bill 
1024, by Mr. GEYER of California, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, known as the 
anti-poll-tax bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

887. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., requesting Congress to take the neces- 

steps to secure immediate additional 
and adequate appropriations to provide for 
the development of strategic highways in the 
State of California and particularly to that 
section most affected by national-defense 
projects and that said highway development 
be made a definite part of the national-de- 
fense program and financed in its entirety by 
national-defense funds; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

888. By Mr. LEAVY: Resolution of the 
Bluestem Grange, No. 776, Bluestem, Wash., 
resolving in favor of a two-price system for 
wheat; e. g., parity price for domestic con- 
sumption and excess be used only for crop in- 
surance, and to maintain the ever-normal 
granary, or for export pi „ and recom- 
mending that marketing quotas and proposed 
loan value be announced before taking the 
vote on marketing quotas, pointing out that 
the loan value should be established at full 
parity, inasmuch as the loan value in the 
past has had a tendency, in areas of low aver- 
age yield, to put the small farmer out of busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

889. By Mr. LEWIS: Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 5 by the Colorado State Legislature, urg- 
ing the Congress to pass the necessary legisla- 
tion providing fo- certain increases for 
men in the national-defense forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

890. Also, House Joint Memorial No. 2, by 
the Colorado State Legislature, memorializing 
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the Congress to amend the Social Security 
Act provisions regarding State plans for aid 
to the blind; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

891. By Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Me- 
morial of the State Legislature of the State 
of Michigan, urging enactment of House 
bill 3570, providing for assistance in meeting 
the housing problem in areas with defense 
workers; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

892. By Mr. SIKES: Memorial of the 
Florida Legislature, House Memorial No. 3, 
memorializing Congress to consider locating 
munitions plants in the State of Florida; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

893. Also, memorial of the Florida Legisla- 
ture, House Joint Memorial No. 2, a memorial 
to the Congress of the United States of 
America, petitioning the immediate passage 
of the General Welfare Act now pending be- 
fore Congress and known and designated as 
House Resolution No. 1410; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

894. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Su- 
preme Lodge of the Order of Ahepa, Wash- 
ington, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the national- 
defense program; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

895. Also, petition of the Rotary Inter- 
national, Baton Rouge, La., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the national-defense program; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

896. Also, petition of the Painters Local, 
No. 487, of Sacramento, Calif., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to labor and the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

897. Also, petition of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union No. 12148, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the 


Vinson bill; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
898. Also, petition of the International 


United Automobile Workers of America, 
Cleveland, Ohio, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Vinson 
bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

899. Also, petition of the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 
No, 735, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the Vinson bill; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

900. Also, petition of the City Council of 
Gardner, Mass., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to Work Proj- 
ects Administration program; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

901. Also, petition of the Eunice Young 
Men's Business Club, Eunice, La., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to labor and the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

902. Also, petition of the Humboldt County 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
American Federation of Labor, Eureka, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to labor and the national- 
defense program; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

903. Also, petition of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union No. 3, New York, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
House bill 4139, known as the Vinson bill; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, APRIL 29, 1941 


Rey. Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., assistant 
rector, Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 
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O God, our Heavenly Father, who art 
revealed in the glory of dawn, the warmth 
of noon, and the flame of the setting sun: 
Grant that all mankind may seek Thee 
in life’s morning to dedicate its opening 
hours to Thee; and, having found Thee, 
O Lord, may we not forsake Thee in the 
noonday when the fever of life runs high, 
when we strive toward man’s full stature, 
and would dare to stand alone. Then, 
O gracious Lord, lest we stumble or 
wander from Thy path, of Thy mercy 
be Thou our Comrade all the way, that 
on life's mountaintops we m2y be trans- 
figured with Thee, and in the darkness 
of the valleys we may feel the protection 
of Thine everlasting arms. So shall the 
evening of life be free from shadows as 
we seek our rest, and the record of our 
passing become life’s afterglow, lingering 
in the western sky, the harbinger of Thy 
dawn; and, life’s entire day being conse- 
crated to Thee, we may be pure and holy 
citizens, worthy not only of this our 
homeland but of Thy Heavenly Kingdom. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 25, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions and withdrawing a nomination 
were communicated to the Senate by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2082) re- 
lating to certain inspections and investi- 
gations in coal mines for the purpose of 
obtaining information relating to health 
and safety conditions, accidents, and 
occupational diseases therein, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3252) to make emergency pro- 
vision for certain activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and for 
other purposes, 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 4401) 
to provide for the establishment of a 
commissary or canteen at Glenn Dale 
Sanatorium, at Glenn Dale, Md., in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


EXTENSION OF ACTS RELATING TO STA- 
BILIZATION FUND AND METALLIC CON- 
TENT OF THE DOLLAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter addressed to him by 
the President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 28, 1941. 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
President of the United States Senate. 
My Dear Mr. WALLACE: The powers 
conferred by section 10 of the Gold Re- 
serve Act of 1934, as amended, dealing 
with the stabilization fund, and the 
powers specified in paragraph (b) (2) of 
section 43, title III, of the act approved 
May 12, 1933, as amended, relating to 
the fixing of the metallic content of the 
dollar, will expire on June 30, 1941. 


The existence and use of these powers 
have enabled the Government to take 
important steps in the field of interna- 
tional monetary and economic coopera- 
tion and to safeguard the country’s in- 
terests. Unfortunately, present world- 
wide circumstances, including the inter- 
national monetary and economic situa- 
tion, is not such as would warrant the 
termination of such powers. Under all 
the circumstances, I believe that it would 
be in the Nation’s interest to extend 
these powers until June 30, 1943. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and 
other representatives of the Treasury 
Department would, of course, be avail- 
able to discuss in detail with the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress the 
problems relating to the extension of 
such powers, 

Very truly yours, 
IN D. ROOSEVELT. 


CONGRATTLATIONS OF SENATE OF CUBA 
ON ENACTMENT OF THE LEASE-LEND 
BILL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of State, transmitting, at the 
request of the American Ambassador in 
Habana, Cuba, a communication or reso- 
lution dated March 24, 1941, addressed 
to the President of the Senate and unani- 
mously congratulating the Congress of 
the United States on the enactment of the 
lease-lend bill, with accompanying pa- 
pers. 

The letter of the Secretary of State 
and the accompanying papers will lie on 
the table; and, without objection, the 
resolution of the Senate of the Republic 
of Cuba, and the first two paragraphs of 
the letter addressed to me from Ambas- 
sador Messersmith at Habana will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

A translation of the resclution above 
referred to, is as follows: 


REPUBLIC or CUBA, 
SENATE PRESIDENCY, 
Habana, March 24, 1941. 
The Honorable PRESDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, United States of America. 

Honorabie Sm: The Senate of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba, at a session held on this date, 
unanimously approved the following motion: 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States 
of America on March 8 approved the bill 
known as the ‘law to aid Great Britain,’ which 
permits the chief of the executive power ‘to 
order the manufacture of war material in 
government arsenals or private factories and 
to sell, exchange, lease, lend, or transfer. title 
to such material to countries whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of 
the state’; and 

“Whereas the action of the Congress of the 
United States in approving such transcen- 
dental legislation is a step toward the effective 
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realization of the plans for continental de- 
fense which public opinion in that country 
and in the rest of the nations of this hemi- 
sphere considers indispensable to the perpet- 
uation of our democratic institutions, men- 
aced by the antidemocratic countries; and 

“Whereas the countries of America are pre- 
pared fully to carry out their plan of mutual 
defensive cooperation against totalitarian ag- 
gression, in compliance with the declaration 
of mutual assistance proclaimed at the meet- 
ing of ministers of foreign affairs held in 
Habana; and 

“Whereas the first-line trench of the Amer- 
ican hemisphere in the Atlantic is the British 
Isles, which are being defended with gallant 
courage and increasing success by the English 
democracy; and 

“Whereas the extraordinary significance of 
this law of the American Congress, which 
should be recognized, moves the Senate to 
adopt the following agreement: 

“The Senate of the Republic of Cuba ex- 
tends its most sincere congratulations to the 
Congress of the United States of North 
America for the extraordinary facilities of- 
fered to Great Britain in the vital defense of 
its democratic institutions.” 

I have the honor to transmit the foregoing 
to you, with the request that it be made 
known to the Eonorable Senate and to the 
Honorable House of Representatives. 

Very respectfully, 
A. BERUFF 


Secretary. 
E. Rosen, Secretary. 


The first two paragraphs of a personal 
letter from Ambassador Messersmith ad- 
an to the Vice President are as fol- 

ows: 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA, 
Habana, April 4, 1941. 

My Dran Mr. Vice PRESENT: I am very 
happy to tell you that some days ago the 
Cuban Senate by unanimous vote passed a 
resolution congratulating the Congress of the 
United States on the passage of the lend- 
lease bill. Senator Capestany, the author of 
the motion, came to see me by direction of 
the president of the senate to deliver a copy 
of this motion for transmission to you as 
President of the Senate. A despatch has 
been forwarded to the Department of State, 
which should reach it at the time that this 
letter comes into your hands, forwarding this 
resolution of the Cuban Senate for delivery to 
you. I am sure that this resolution will 
reach you, therefore, in due course. You will 
note that in the resolution you are requested 
to inform the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of this motion. 

This action of the Cuban Senate, which was 
entirely spontaneous and without any sug- 
gestion from without, and which was taken 
by unanimous vote, is, I believe, character- 
istic and indicative of the attitude of the 
Senate of Cuba with respect to matters in- 
volving cooperation with the United States 
in political, economic, and defense matters. 
Asa matter of fact, it is really moet encourag- 
ing and in some ways interesting that there 
is this unanimous feeling in the membership 
of the senate. 


* s . . > 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE ON THE 
DEATH OF SENATOR SHEPPARD 

Mr. CONNALLY presented resolutions 
of condolence adopted by the fifteenth 
annual convention of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce at Corsicana, and 
Mountain Creek Post, No. 345, the Ameri- 
can Legion of Dallas, both in the State 
of Texas, which were ordered to lie on the 
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table and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


3 passed by the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, fifteenth annual convention, 

Corsicana, April 22, 1941 

Whereas in the untimely death of United 
States Senator Morris Sheppard, East Texas, 
the State and our Nation have lost a trusted 
leader, a tireless worker, and a loved friend: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, by this formal resolution, express 
its love and respect for this distinguished 
American and kindly citizen; and that we 
further 

Resolve, To cherish his memory, ever re- 
membering in his personality and his service 
the highest exemplification of citizenship in 
action. 


Whereas Almighty God has called to His 
eternal reward our friend and brother, the 
Honorable Morris Sheppard, United States 
Senator from Texas; and 

Whereas our country has lost a most valu- 
able citizen and each of us a beloved friend; 
and 

Whereas our deepest sympathy extends to 
the bereaved family, we knowing that their 
loss is greater than ours: Be it 

Resolved by Mountain Creek Post, No. 345, 
the American Legion, Dallas, Tez., in session 
assembled, That this resolution of sympathy 
be forwarded to Mrs. Sheppard and family. 

That the post charter and colors be draped 
in mourning for 30 days. 

That a copy of this resolution be spread on 
the minutes of this post. 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the United States Senate, to Texas depart- 
ment headquarters, to the fifth district com- 
mander, and to the local press. 

By authority of Post No. 345, the American 
Legion. 

Rex B. HOUSE, 
Commander. 
By Tom BAMFORD, 
CONLY K. STEVENS, 
Ho wand Brown, 


Committee. 
Dartas, TEx., April 10, 1941. 
SENATOR FROM TEXAS—CREDENTIALS 


Mr. CONNALLY presented the creden- 
tials of ANDREW JACKSON HOUSTON, ap- 
pointed a Senator from the State of 
Texas to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Hon. Morris Sheppard, which 
were read and ordered to be filed, as 
follows: 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Texas, I, W. Lee O'Daniel, the Governor 
of said State, do hereby appoint Axa 
JacK30n Houston a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Morris Sheppard, is 
filled by election, as provided by law. 

Witness: His Exccllency our Governor, W. 
Lee O'Daniel, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Austin, Tex., this 21st day of April, in the 
year of our Lord 1941. 

By the Governor: 

W. Lee O’DANIEL, 

Governor of Teras. 
Wm. J. Lawson, 

Secretary of State. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF CERTAIN JUDI- 
CIAL NOMINATIONS 
Mr. SMATHERS submitted the follow- 


ing notice, which was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD: 


[sear] 


APRIL 29 


The Committee on the Judiciary has re- 
ceived the nominations of John Bright, of 
New York, to be United States district judge 
for the southern district of New York, to fill 
a new position; and 

Simon H. Rifkind, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, to fill a new position. 

As chairman of the subcommittee consider- 
ing these nominations, and as required by 
rule 1 of the Judiciary Committee, I an- 
nounce that Monday, May 5, at 3 p. m., has 
been set as the time for the hearings on the 
nominations in the Judiciary Committee 
room at which all interested parties will be 
heard. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE ACTIVITIES, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE (S. DOC. NO. 50) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
amendment to the Budget for the fiscal year 
1942, involving an increase of $103,000 for 
national-defense activities, Department of 
State, Emergency Fund for the President. etc. 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


OBLIGATIONS, LAND, AND IMPROVEMENTS 
ACQUIRED BY OR ON BEHALF OF IN- 
DIANS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
relating to obligations incurred, and land and 
improvements acquired, by or on behalf of 
Indians under section 208 of the act of June 
16, 1939 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF PACKERS AND STOCK- 
YARDS ACT, 1921 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, approved August 15, 1921, as 
amended (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


RECREATION BOARD FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Committee, signed by Frederic A, 
Delano, chairman; J. Russell Young, Com- 
missioner; Irving C. Root, Superintendent, 
National Capital Parks; and Dr. Frank W. Bal- 
lou, Superintendent of Schools, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to create a 
Recreation Board for the District of Colum- 
bia, to define its duties, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or present- 
ed Senators, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Maine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative 
to taxes on incomes, inheritances, and gifts 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the State of Maine, That 

application be and it is hereby made to the 

Congrees of the United States of America to 

call a convention for the purpose of proposing 

the following article as an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States: 


1941 


“ ‘Article — 

“‘Section 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration: Provided, 
That in no case shall the maximum rate of 
tax exceed 25 percent. 

Sr. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death, or by way of gift, shall in no case 
exceed 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. The limitations upon the rates of 
said taxes contained in sections 2 and 3 shall, 
however, be subject to the qualification that 
in the event of a war in which the United 
States is engaged creating a grave national 
emergency requiring such action to avoid 
national disaster, the Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths of each Eouse may for a period 
not exceeding 1 year increase beyond the 
umi above prescribed the maximum rate of 
any such tax upon income subsequently ac- 
cruing or received or with respect to subse- 
quent devolutions or transfers of property, 
with like power, while the United States is 
actively engaged in such war, to repeat such 
action as often as such emergency may 
require. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 31st day of December fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States after said date to 
collect any tax on incomes for any period 
ending on or prior to said 31st day of Decem- 
ber laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States to collect any 
tax on any devolution or transfer occurring 
prior to the taking effect of section 3, laid in 
accordance with the terms of any law then in 
effect’; and be it further. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legislature 
of three-fourths of the several States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he hereby is, directed to send a duly 
certified copy of this resolution to the Senate 
of the United States and one to the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States, and to each of the Representatives and 
Senators representing the State of Maine.“ 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Maine; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


“Memorial to the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled 
“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the State of 

Maine in the ninetieth legislative session as- 

sembled, most respectfully present and peti- 

tion your honorable body as follows: 
“Whereas there is now pending before the 

Congress of the United States proposed legis- 

lation, designated as Senate file 860, pro- 

viding for the common defense in relation 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the 

United States and to provide for the sup- 
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pression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
located in the State of Maine, and may here- 
after locate in this State, forts and training 
camps, which may be deemed desirable in 
the development of the national defense; 
and 

“Whereas it is desirable in the interest of 
the common defense to provide for the sup- 
pression of all forms of vice in the vicinity of 
such forts and camps, and the people of 
the State of Maine are greatly interested in 
the passage of such legislation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, your memorialists, do 
hereby respectfully petition and urge the 
Members of Congress to give early considera- 
tion to Senate file 860 now before the Senate, 
and to the enlargement of the provisions 
thereof in order to include the suppression 
of vice in the vicinity of ordnance plants or 
projects now or hereafter erected and main- 
tained by the Federal Government in the 
development of national defense, and to 
enact such legislation at an early date; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state by registered mail, to the proper offi- 
cers and committees of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, the 
President of the United States, and to each of 
the Representatives and Senators represent- 
ing the State of Maine in the United States 
Congress.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan, memorializing 
Congress for the enactment of House bill 
3570, providing for assistance in meeting the 
housing problem in areas with defense work- 
ers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. (See concurrent resolution printed 
in full when presented by Mr. VANDENBERG 
on the 25th instant, p. 3296, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii, requesting the 
Congress to validate certain homestead leases 
and patents in Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. (See con- 
‘current resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Typincs on the 25th instant, 
p. 3295, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the Falls Cities Carpenters’ 
District Council of the United Brotherhood 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Teamsters Local No. 822, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, of 
Norfolk, Va.; the Building and Construction 
Trades Councils, of Bremerton, Wash., To- 
peka, Kans., Missoula, Mont., and Sacra- 
mento-Yolo Counties, Calif., and the Atlantic 
County Building Trades Council, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., pledging that there will not be 
any stoppage of work on account of juris- 
dictional disputes between any building and 
construction trade on any building or con- 
struction project essential to the speedy and 
successful completion of the national-de- 
fense program; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Resolutions of Teamsters Local, No. 822, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, of Norfolk, Va.; the Building and 
Construction Trades Councils of Bremerton, 
Wash., Topeka, Kans., Missoula, Mont., and 
Sacramento-Yolo Counties, Calif., and the 
Atlantic County Building Trades Council, of 
Atlantic City, N. J., stating that, under em- 
ployees who are reeognized as being fair to 

organized labor, when any or all of the 
building- and construction-trades or, 
tions are unable to supply a full force of 
building-trades men to man defense projects, 
every organization affiliated with such labor 
organizations agrees that a union employer 
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shall be privileged to employ others than 
members of the building and construction 
trades affiliated with such labor unions until 
such time as the labor organizations so afili- 
ated can replace nonunion men with mem- 
bers of their organizations, or until such 
nonunion men are requested to become mem- 
bers of the respective unions; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted at a legislative con- 
ference of the Michigan State Industrial 
Union Council (C. I. O.) at Lansing, Mich., 
protesting against the enactment of any leg- 
islation adversely affecting the bargaining 
power of labor and requesting that such pro- 
posed legislation be brought before open 
hearings before any consideration thereof; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the Thirtieth Gen- 
eral Convention of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the en- 
actment of the so-called Vinson bill, relating 
to labor strikes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

A letter from Mrs. Mary A. Puller, of Detroit, 
Mich., relative to old-age pension legislation; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution of Townsend Club, No. 1, of 
Priest River, Idaho, favoring the enactment 
of House bill 1036, granting old-age assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the sugar confer- 
ence called by Gov. Charles Edison, at New- 
ark, N. J., protesting against the enactment 
of legislation which would directly or in- 
directly reduce the quantity of tropical raw 
sugar now permitted to enter New Jersey, or 
other States, for refining and distribution; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A letter from C. Pierce, of San Francisco, 
Calif., relative to the international situa- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against 
the enactment of legislation for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Board of Aldermen of 

the City of Chelsea, Mass., favoring the 
granting of aid, especially food, to the Irish 
Free State; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
The petition of W. Keenan, of New York 
City, N. Y., praying that the United States 
declare a state of national emergency which 
shall include the use of the armed forces 
of the Nation to control the whole North 
Atlantic area, etc.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of Major Frank Keck Camp 
No. 63, United Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, New York City, N. L., favoring the 
employment of United States armed ships 
and airplanes to convoy through belligerent 
zones merchant vessels carrying goods to the 
aid of Great Britain and other small Euro- 
pean nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Missoula, Mont., 
favoring the establishment of aviation and 
Army training camps in the State of Mon- 
tana, in conjunction with the national 
defense; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 28 


“Relative to encouragement of sugar-beet 
production in the United States 
“whereas there is imported into the United 
States more than two-thirds of the sugar 
which is consumed therein; and 
“Whereas California is one of the large 
beet-sugar-producing sections of the country 
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with many sugar refineries employing many 
people at good wages thereby assuring pros- 
perity in sugar-beet-growing sections of the 
State, not only to the refineries and their em- 
ployees but also to the farmers growing the 
beets for the refineries; and 

“Whereas movements are on foot to bring 
about a curtailment of sugar production in 
the United States which if accomplished 
would have a tendency to disturb the balance 
of trade to the disadvantage of this country, 
would bring unemployment to thousands of 
working people and would tend to cause over- 
production in other lines of agriculture; and 

“Whereas it appears reasonable that the 
Government should encourage the production 
of such commodities as sugar when there 
exists such an unlimited market therefor: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be 
memorialized to take such steps as may seem 
best to encourage a greater production of 
sugar and sugar products in the United 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Governor be requested 
to forward copies of this resolution to the 
President and to the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each of the Senators 
and Congressmen from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a resolution identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry.) 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 15 


“Relative to the improvement of the harbor 
at Crescent City, Calif. 


“Whereas Crescent City is a natural outlet 
for the products, especially lumber, of north- 
ern California, and southern Oregon and the 
States adjacent thereto; and 

“Whereas the present harbor at Crescent 
City is fully capable of being improved so that 
it may be used not only as a harbor of refuge 
in case of emergency but also regularly by 
large ocean-going vessels; and 

“Whereas the full development of this port 
is vital to the interests of the State of Cali- 
fornia in that economical transportation is a 
necessity for the northern portion of the 
State: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California en- 
dorses the fullest development of the har- 
bor at Crescent City by the Federal Govern- 
ment and respectfully memorializes the 
President and Congress of the United States 
of America that among the allotments of 
Federal moneys appropriated for improve- 
ment to rivers and harbors, provision be 
made for the harbor at Crescent City; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Secretary of War of the United States.” 

“Senate Joint Resolution 19 
“Relative to memorializing the President and 

Congress to provide for the dredging of 

Bodega Bay and to reestablish harbor facili- 

ties thereat 

“Whereas in this period of uncertainty in 
international affairs intensive rearmament 
and preparation for national defense it is of 
the utmost moment that suitable harbors and 
facilities be available on the Pacific coast; and 

“Whereas Bodega Bay, in Sonoma County, 
Calif., is exceptionally well suited for harbor 
development; and 
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“Whereas plans for the dredging of Bodega 
Bay and for the reestablishment thereat of 
harbor facilities have been approved by the 
War Department who has also recommended 
that appropriations be made by Congress for 
this project: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation and to make such appropriations 
as may be necessary to provide for such 
dredging and harbor reestablishment; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Senate 
of the State of California is hereby instructed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the Senators and Representa- 
tives from California in the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Secretary of War 
and Secretary of the Navy.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate two joint resolutions identical with 
the foregoing, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the 
United States convoying vessels through bel- 
ligerent zones; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Takoma 
Park, Md., praying for the enactment of the 
bill (S. 860) to provide for the common de- 
fense in relation to the sale of alcoholic liq- 
uors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States, and to provide 
for the suppression of vice in the vicinity of 
military camps and naval establishments; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A resolution adopted by the Rotary Club of 
Fort Scott, Kans., protesting against the en- 
actment of legislation providing for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence waterway; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Kans., praying for a popular referendum 
on war, for full pardon to conscientious ob- 
jectors to the draft, and also remonstrating 
against the use of American vessels for con- 
voy purposes and the sending of American 
troops to fight on foreign soil; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


RESOLUTION OF THE MINISTERIAL ALLI- 
ANCE, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred a reso- 
lution I have received from the Minis- 
terial Alliance, of Kansas City, Kans., 
expressing their approval of the plan sug- 
gested by former President Herbert 
Hoover for supplying Finland, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and central Poland 
with food which may be imported under 
agreement with England and Germany 
and be distributed by a neutral organiza- 
tion. Personally, I think this is a con- 
structive program, and I am glad to do 
everything I can to encourage it, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘THE MINISTERIAL ALLIANCE, 
Kansas City, Kans., April 10, 1941. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the National Committee on Food 
for the Five Small Democracies has advanced 
a proposal made by former President Her- 
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bert Hoover by which supplies may be im- 
ported under agreement with England and 
Germany and distributed by a neutral or- 
ganization to the suffering people of Finland, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and central Po- 
land: Be it 
Resolved, That the Kansas City, Kans., Min- 
isterial Alliance extends heartfelt sympathy, 
to the unfortunate millions in the five 
stricken countries and that we endorse the 
proposal for relief. 
W. R. Hott, 
President. 
E. S. KREIDLER, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


FOOD SUPPLIES FOR SMALL EUROPEAN 
DEMOCRACIES—RESOLUTION OF OHIO 
SENATE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I present a 
petition or resolution of the Senate of the 
State of Ohio, of which I shall simply 
read the final clause. 


Be it therefore resolved by the Senate of 
the Ninety-fourth General Assembly of Ohio, 
That the plan and purpose of the National 
Committee on Food for the Small Democ- 
racies be endorsed and approved; that the 
ideal of the United States of America of aid- 
ing the suffering, starving, helpless victims 
of war's brutalities be reaffirmed; that our 
Federal Government be urged to use its 
agencies to encourage cooperation of the war- 
ring nations in order that the helpless vic- 
tims of the small democracies may be saved 
from wholesale starvation and death. 


I ask that the resolution be appropri- 
ately referred and placed after the order 
of business of petitions and memorials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and printed 
in the Recorp, under the rule. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Senate Resolution 45 


Resolution relative to supplying food to the 
small democracies of Europe 


Whereas in January 1941, a commission 
of men of high integrity and ability, moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to ascertain the 
truth relative to the supply of food available 
to the women and children and the aged 
people in Belgium, made an investigation 
thereof and a report thereon, and ortly 
thereafter another commission of men of 
high integrity and ability, including Prof. 
J. I. Falconer, of Ohio State University, and 
representatives from the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Johns Hopkins, checked the re- 
port of the first commission, and, in addition, 
conducted a searching investigation of data 
in the United States Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and of British rec- 
ords and other sources of information rela- 
tive to the food condition in the small na- 
tions of Europe; and 

Whereas the reports of these two commis- 
sions established without any doubt or ques- 
tion that millions of women and children 
and aged and other helpless noncombatants 
in said nations are slowly starving, and that 
their present meager source of food will be 
exhausted within a few weeks, and that pes- 
tilence and disease is soon certain to follow 
which will bring death to millions of the 
innocent and helpless and stunt the bodies 
of those who survive; and 

Whereas to meet this hideous challenge 
to humanitarianism and to cement the ties 
of friendship between our people and the 
suffering peoples of occupied Europe, there 
has been created a Committee on Food for 
the Small Democracies, composed of persons 
of unquestioned sincerity and integrity from 
all walks of life, with Herbert Hoover as 
chairman, which committee has developed 
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a plan for providing food, to be used experi- 
mentally in Belgium first, and, if successful 
there, to be followed in other small democ- 
racies, which plan, in substance, provides: 

(1) That the cost of food and its distri- 
bution shall be borne by the governments 
of the peoples benefited; 

(2) That an international commission be 
created to supervise the physical delivery of 
food directly to the recipients from kitchens 
er and operated by the commis- 

ion; 

(3) That no United States shipping be 
used and only such ships shall be used as 
are not subject to any belligerent power; 

(4) That only so much food shall be on 
hand at any one time as would, if seized 
by a belligerent power, be of an infinitesimal 
military value; 

: (5) That belligerents agree to grant free 
passage of food-carrying ships from the 
United States to their destination; 

(6) That other measures to safeguard the 
purposes of the plan be adopted from time 
to time as may appear to be proper, to the 
end that only the hungry, starving, and help- 
less shall be benefited; and 

Whereas General Pershing after a study of 
the proposed plan has stated: 

“There is no doubt millions are in jeopardy 
unless they are given aid from somewhere. 
From my own war experience and some 
knowledge of the problems involved, I have 
every confidence that the salvation of these 
peoples can be worked out along the lines 
proposed by Mr. Hoover, without military loss 
or benefit to either side. The interest of this 
committee in maintaining American ideals 
and friendship to America of those nations 
by saving these millions is worthy of every 
support.” And 

Whereas the American Legion through its 
national executive committee, on March 15, 
1941, after thorough and careful investiga- 
tion of the plan of the National Committee 
on Food for the Small Democracies approved 
the same: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Senate of the Ninety-fourth 
General Assembly of Ohio, That the plan and 
purpose of the National Committee on Food 
for the Small Democracies be endorsed and 
approved; that the ideal of the United States 
of America of aiding the suffering, starving, 
helpless victims of war's brutalities be reaf- 
firmed; that our Federal Government be urged 
to use its agencies to encourage cooperation 
of the warring nations in order that the help- 
less victims of the small democracies may be 
saved from wholesale starvation and death; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and to the United States Senators and 
Members of Congress from Ohio, 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT— 
RESOLUTION OF ASHLAND BOROUGH 
COUNCIL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence waterway will 
have a disastrous effect on many States, 
especially Pennsylvania. I do not believe 
that the people of this country desire 
that one section of the Nation should 
benefit at the expense of another. 
Among other workers, coal miners in 
Pennsylvania would be thrown out of 
work. I ask to have printed as a part of 
my remarks and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by Ashland Borough of 
Pennsylvania showing that the livelihood 
of 7,000 people, mostly miners, would be 
seriously affected by the building of this 
project. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas certain legislation is now being 
proposed in Congress for the development of 
the St. Lawrence River for power purposes: 
Therefore be it hereby 

Resolved by the Council of the Borough of 
Ashland, Pa., an anthracite mining com- 
munity, representing 7,000 people, mostly 
miners, that they protest and oppose any de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence power project 
or any other water project in the eastern 
part of the United States that would tend to 
further cripple the anthracite coal mines; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Ashland Borough Coun- 
cil requests their Congressmen and Senators 
to oppose any legislation for the development 
of the St. Lawrence River for power purposes; 
likewise to oppose the development of any 
other river in the eastern part of the United 
States for such purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be authorized 
to send copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Representatives 
in Congress from this district. 

Passed this 2d day of April A. D. 1941, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 158. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 219); 

S. 588. A bill to give to the Secretary of 
Agriculture permanent authority to make 
payments to agricultural producers in order 
to effectuate the purposes specified in section 
7 (a) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, without amendment (Rept. 
No. 220); and 

S. 1390. A bill to amend section 508 (d) of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended, 
without amendment (Rept, No. 221). 

By Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution for the relief 
of South Dakota Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion, Inc., with amendments (Rept. No. 222). 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment. 

S. 1147. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the village of 
Cassville, Wis., or its assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Cassville, tide 
and to a place at or near the village of 
Guttenberg, Iowa,” approved August 7, 1939 
(Rept. No. 225); 

S. 1223. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across or tunnel under the Patapsco 
River at Baltimore, Md., and a bridge across 
Chesapeake Bay from a point at or near 
Millers Island, Baltimore County, Md., to a 
point at or near Tolchester, Kent County, 
Md., or a bridge across or tunnel under 
Chesapeake Bay, or a combined bridge and 
tunnel, from a point at or near Annapolis, 
Anne Arundel County, Md., to a point on 
Kent Island, Md. (Rept. No. 226); 

S. 1226. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia River at As- 
toria, Clatsop County, Oreg. (Rept. No. 227); 

H. R. 1824. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Cannelton, Perry County, Ind. (Rept. 
No. 228); 

H. R. 2684. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of 
Davidson County, of the State of Tennessee, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Cumberland River 
at a point approximately 134 miles below 
Clees Ferry, connecting a belt-line highway 
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in Davidson County, State of Tennessee, 
known as the Old Hickory Boulevard (Rept. 
No. 229); 

H. R. 2766. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the St. Louis River at 
or near the city of Duluth, Minn., and the 
city of Superior, Wis., and to amend the act 
of August 7, 1939, as amended, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 230); 

H. R. 2829. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at or near the city of Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Rept. No. 231); 

H. R. 2830. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River at or near the city of Middletown, Pa. 
(Rept. No. 232); and 

H. R. 3682. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the commissioners of Mahoning 
County, Ohio, to reconstruct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Ma- 
honing River in the village of Lowellville, 
Mahoning County, Ohio (Rept. No. 233). 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

S. 961. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark.; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 224). 

By Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to continue 
the temporary increases in postal rates on 
first-class matter, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 238). 

By Mr, GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 1045. A bill to increase the earnings of 
the United States Government life-insurance 
fund and the national service life-insurance 
fund by expediting the investment of the 
moneys thereof, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 234). 

By Mr. HERRING, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 3974, A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency to 
adopt an official seal, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 235). 

By Mr. GUFFEY, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 4239. A bill to carry to the surplus 
fund c? the certain trust funds de- 
rived from compensating taxes collected pur- 
suant to section 15 (e) of title I of the act 
of May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 40), as amended, 
upon certain articles coming into the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 236). 

By Mr. GERRY, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 3835. A bill to exempt from internal- 
revenue taxes, on the basis of reciprocity, 
articles imported by consular officers and em- 
ployees of foreign states for their personal or 
Senet use; without amendment (Rept. No. 
237). 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: WHAT IS 
IT? HOW DOES IT FUNCTION? 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Printing, reported a resolution (S. Res. 
107), which was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 8,000 copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 152, current session, entitled “Our 
American Government: What is it? How 
does it function?” be printed, with illustra- 
tions, for the use of the Senate Document 
Room. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on April 
28, 1941, that committee presented to the 
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President of the United States the fol- 
Towing enrolled bills: 

S. 478. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to permit the construction and 
maintenance of overhanging walks on the 
highway bridge, route No, 36, at Highlands, 
N. J., for public use; and 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national 
defense by clarifying the application of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to 
the requirement of mandatory performance 
and payment bonds in connection with sup- 
ply contracts. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1398. A bill for the relief of Elinor 

Leugers; to the Committee on Commerce. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1399. A bill to provide aid to the States 
in carrying on programs for the control of 
starfish and certain other marine life; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1400. A bill to prevent discrimination 
against persons on account of race, color, or 
creed in the distribution and enjoyment of 
employment opportunities made possible by 
national-defense contracts; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. BRIDGES introduced Senate bill 1401, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1402. A bill to provide aid to dependent 
children in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1403. A bill to give additional powers to 
the Board of Public Welfare of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1404 (by request). A bill to provide 
shorter hours of duty for members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I introduce two bills. The first is intro- 
duced at the request of the Treasury De- 
partment, and I ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
It deals with contracts, advertising, and 
priorities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred as requested by 
the Senator from Utah. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1405. A bill to authorize the heads of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
United States to enter into contracts without 
advertising or competitive bidding when it is 
in the interest of the national defense, to 
authorize the President to give priority to 
deliveries under such contracts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The second 
bill, Mr. President, I am introducing at 
the request of several persons who have 
attempted to put into a prospective law 
the obligations which will be America’s 
and which we will ultimately have to con- 
sider if we continue our program in re- 
gard to cooperation between the Amer- 
icas. I trust, Mr. President, that this bill 
will be sent by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to the various departments 
concerned, and that it may result in a 
study of the problems which are facing 
us as a result of our treaties and also as 
a result of our aid. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill of 
the Senator from Utah will be received 
and referred as requested by him. 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1406 (by request). A bill to contribute 
to the defense of the Western Hemisphere 
against external aggression, and to pro- 
mote the mutual understanding and insure 
the continental solidarity of the peoples of 
the American Republics by the interchange 
of students and professors; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: 

S. 1407. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Howard University 
in the District of Columbia,” approved March 
2, 1867, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 1408. A bill for the relief of the Luedtke 

Engineering Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1409. A bill for the relief of Ben White, 
Arch Robinson, Lee Wells, W. S. Wells, R. L. 
Culpepper, W. B. Edwards, the estate of John 
McLaren, and the estate of C. E. Wells; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. McCARREN introduced Senate bill 
1410, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1411. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALLGREN: 

S. 1412. A bill to amend the act of June 11, 
1940 (Public, No. 590, 76th Cong., 3d sess.), 
providing for the relief of Indians who have 
paid taxes on allotted lands; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1413 (by request). A bill to promote the 
general welfare of the Indians of the United 
States by amending the acts of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat. 984); May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250); 
and June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BONE: 

S. 1414. A bill to amend section 2, chapter 
868, Forty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 1467, 
March 2, 1931, relating to extra compensation 
of inspectors and employees of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1415. A bill to amend section 24 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (title 
8, sec. 109, U. S. C. A.); and 

S. 1416. A bill for the relief of Louise Hsien 
Djen Lee Lum; to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

S. 1417. A bill to provide for the delivery of 
mail on rural free-delivery routes on holidays 
other than Sundays; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 1418. A bill for the relief of Nell Victoria 

Lea; to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 1419. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Roy B. 

Wilson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 1420. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed title in certain lands of Veterans’ 
Administration Facility, Dayton, Ohio, to the 
County of Montgomery, State of Ohio, for 
highway widening purposes; and 

S. 1421. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by 
quit-claim deed to the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. a small piece of land at Vet- 
erans’ Administration Facility, Roanoke, Va.; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an agreement amend- 
ing the original agreement entered into by 
the States of New York and Vermont relating 
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to the creation of the Lake Champlain Bridge 
Commission; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution to determine 
what factors or conditions are responsible 
for existing discrimination against workers, 
on the basis of age and physical requirements, 
in obtaining and retaining employment in 
private industry and in public service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. NYE: 

S. J. Res. 71. Joint resolution requiring the 
consent of Congress for the use of the armed 
forces cf the United States and American 
vessels and aircraft for transporting, deliver- 
ing, or convoying articles or materials to 
belligerent countries; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


RESTRICTION OF USE OF ARMS BY ALIENS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill entitled, “A bill to restrict the 
use of arms and other implements of war 
by aliens.” I should like to read the bill 
as it is short and will take but a moment. 
It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any alien residing within the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions, to bear, 
own, lease, conceal, buy, or sell any arms, 
ammunition, explosives, chemicals, military 
gas, or other implements of war. 

Sec. 2. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision of this act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 and 
deported, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1401) to restrict the use of 
arms and other implements of war by 
aliens, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL REAL ESTATE 
PAYMENTS ACT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill for appropriate reference, 
and in connection therewith ask that a 
short explanatory statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill of 
the Senator from Nevada will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the statement referred to will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1410) to provide a method 
for making payments to the several 
States with respect to certain lands and 
certain projects of the United States, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mc- 
Carran in connection with the bill is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. PAT M’CARRAN ON FEDERAL 
REAL ESTATE PAYMENTS ACT 

I have today introduced a bill to be known 
as the Federal Real Estate Payments Act, 
which provides a method for making pay- 
ments to the several States on certain lands 
and certain projects taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government. This bill is a national- 
defense measure in order to permit local gov- 
erning agencies to meet the added responsi- 
bility of national defense. 

For many years Government officials in 
the various departments have been deeply 
concerned over the acquisition of private 
lands by the Federal Government, either 
through purchase, by donation, or by emi- 
nent domain. In most instances these pri- 
vate lands are taxable and are in fact being 
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carried on local tax rolls. Moreover, in most 
instances State and county governments, and 
political subdivisions thereof, have issued 
long-term bonds for municipal improve- 
ments and the like, with the expectation of 
receiving revenue from these taxable private 
lands, property rights, easements, etc. The 
Federal Government has long realized that 
when it steps into an area and acquires 
hitherto taxable propertic-, these are auto- 
matically stricken from the tax rolls, there- 
by endangering the financial stability of en- 
tire counties, and even States. Indeed, ex- 
amples of county governments forced into 
bankruptcy, or compelled to refinance from 
top to bottom are becoming all too frequent. 

The problem has, of course, been prevalent 
for quite some time. But today, with the 
Federal Government acquiring enormous 
properties in our rural areas to be used for 
training centers, for construction of defense 
plants, and in fact for expansion of all de- 
fense activities, the loss of revenue to local 
governments is a terrific blow. We are cre- 
ating by purchase, and by the exercise of the 
sovereign’s right of eminent domain, an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle to sound local 
administration of finances. 

In my opinion, Congress should take im- 
mediate action on the all-important issue of 
payments to States in lieu of taxes on prop- 
erties acquired by the Government. In the 
Seventy-sixth Congress we amended the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act to provide for 
payments to States in lieu of taxes where 
private is taken over to facilitate 
the construction of T. V. A. projects. In that 
amendment we established a method for 
computing the amount due each State there- 
by affected, to be paid for the benefit of its 
citizens, That was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but it did not solve, nor could it have 
been a solution to our problem. 

I am very hopeful that the Congress will 
expedite consideration of the bill which I 
have introduced so that we may give assur- 
ance to our local governing agencies that this 
Government does not intend to force them 
mto bankruptcy as a necessary and ines- 
capable result of national defense. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4401) to provide for the 
establishment of a commissary or can- 
teen at Glenn Dale Sanatorium, Glenn 
Dale, Md., was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


HUEY PIERCE LONG 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr, President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] and myself, I sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution accepting the 
statue of Huey P. Long, placed in Stat- 
uary Hall by the State of Louisiana. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the statue of 
Huey P. Long, presented by the State of 
Louisiana to be placed in Statuary Hall, 18 
accepted in the name of the United States, 
and that the thanks of Congress be tendered 
the State for the contribution of the statue 
of one of its most eminent and illustrious 
citizens; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of the State 
of Louisiana. 

INVESTIGATION OF EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, 
AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF “RED 
CAPS” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I submit a resolution asking the Wage 
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and Hour Division of the Labor Depart- 
ment to carry on certain investigations 
with regard to the “redcap” controversy 
with the railroads. I should like to say 
that a similar resolution was introduced 
in the last Congress. It has now been 
brought up to date, and I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Utah will be 
— and referred as requested by 


The resolution (S. Res. 105) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, as follows: 


Whereas prior to October 24, 1938, the ef- 


fective date of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, a majority of redcaps employed by 
railroad or railroad terminal companies de- 
rived compensation for their services solely 
through tips or gratuities given them by 
the traveling public; and 

Whereas at or about the effective date of 
said act the companies adopted a so-called 
accounting and guaranty arrangement where- 
under, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, each redcap was required to report 
daily the amount of tips received by him from 
the traveling public, and the company guar- 
anteed to pay the redcap any additional sum 
necessary to equal the minimum wage re- 
quired by the act; and 

Whereas numerous complaints were received 
from redcaps by the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor, to the effect that they 
were required, in order to retain their jobs, 
to report, even though falsely, the daily re- 
ceipt of tips in sums equal to or greater 
than the minimum wage prescribed in the 
act, when, in fact, they had received tips in 
sums substantially less than the minimum 
wage; and 

Whereas upon investigation and a public 
hearing conducted by representatives of the 
Administrator it was found that the records 
kept by various companies were inaccurate in 
that they showed tips received by redcaps 
in sums equal to or greater than the mini- 
mum wage, when, in fact, many redcaps had 
actually received tips in sums substantially 
less than the minimum wage; and 

Whereas after an investigation by repre- 
sentatives of the Administrator of complaints 
against two major terminal companies had 
disclosed evidence of flagrant violations of 
the minimum-wage and record-keeping pro- 
visions of the act the Administrator insti- 
tuted and is maintaining civil actions under 
the act to enjoin similar violations in the 
future; and 

Whereas more than 15 employee actions 
have been instituted under the act by red- 
caps against terminal companies alleging the 
illegality of the so-called accounting and 
guaranty arrangement and seeking recovery 
of sums alleged to have been withheld from 
them under that arrangement in violation of 
the minimum-wage requirements of the act; 
and 

Whereas several of the terminal companies, 
after the institution of the above actions by 
the Administrator and the redcaps, publicly 
announced the adoption of a new plan where- 
under, commencing on or about February 1, 
1940, redcaps would be paid wages at the 
minimum rate prescribed under the act, but 
would be required to issue to the passenger 
a check for each bag or parcel carried and 
collect from the passenger and pay over to 
the terminal company a charge of 10 cents 
for each bag or parcel checked; and 

Whereas this new plan inaugurated by those 
terminal companies and gradually adopted 
since then at most of the other railroad ter- 
minals through the country has resulted in 
(1) numerous complaints being made by the 
traveling public to the executive branch of 
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the Government and the Administrator re- 
garding the unfairness of the charge made by 
terminals and ascribing such unfairness to 
the operation of the act, and (2) numerous 
additional complaints by the redcaps that 
under the new plan many of them have been 
discharged, furloughed, or otherwise dis- 
criminated against because of failure to carry 
sufficient parcels and thereby sell sufficient 
checks to cover the cost to the companies of 
the minimum-wage payments; and 

Whereas redcaps, passengers, representa- 
tives of labor organizations, distinterested 
civic leaders, editors, and others have urged 
that the Administrator take steps to ameli- 
orate the conditions and practices of employ- 
ment of redeaps by the companies; and 

Whereas to this end an immediate inquiry 
into such conditions and practices is a mat- 
ter of serious concern to the public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor, or his designated rep- 
resentatives, is hereby directed to undertake 
immediately an inquiry into the wages, hours, 
and other conditions and practices of employ- 
ment of redcaps by railroad or terminal com- 
panies in view of the minimum-wage re- 
quirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 (52 Stat. 1060), under his investi- 
gatory powers undef said act, and to ascer- 
tain and report to the Senate— 

(1) The extent to which such conditions 
and practices violate the letter or the spirit 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or 
other Federal statutes, if at all; 

(2) The extent to which such conditions 
and practices are susceptible to regulation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act in its 
present form; and 

(3) What legislation, if any, should be en- 
acted for the purpose of further regulating 
wages, hours, and other conditions and prac- 
tices of employment of redcaps under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
COLORADO ON FOOD FOR OPPRESSED 
PEOPLES 


(Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD a radio 
address prepared by Senator JOHNSON of 
Colorado on the subject of furnishing food to 
the people of oppressed democracies, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


OUR WESTERN FRONT—ADDRESS BY 
WILLIAM C. BULLITT 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “Our Western Front,” delivered by 
William C. Bullitt at Constitution Fall, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1941, in behalf 
of United China Relief, which appears In 
the Appendix.] 


THE QUESTION OF CONVOYS—LETTER TO 
HON. SOL BLOOM 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed 
by him under date of April 29, 1941, to Hon, 
Sot Broom, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and also a previous 
letter to Mr. Broom on the subject of con- 
voys, which appear in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE D. RILEY 


Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
George D. Riley, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND HOME DEFENSE— 
ADDRESS BY COL. CHARLES H. RUTH- 
ERFORD 
Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Rrcorp a radio 

address entitled “American Women Can 

Help Home Defense,” delivered by Col. 

Charles H. Rutherford, civilian aid to the 
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Secretary of War for Arizona, at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on April 24, 1941, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


MEDIATION AS REMEDY FOR STRIKES— 
ARTICLE BY JAY FRANKLIN 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Jay Franklin, entitled “Mediation Is Best 
Remedy for Strikes,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND DEFENSE 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Collective Bargaining and Defense,” printed 
and distributed by the Washington League of 
Women Shoppers, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


LETTER FROM REV. F. DORNBLASER IN 
BEHALF OF PEACE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter addressed to him by Rev. F. Dornblaser, 
of Chicago, III., against involvement in war, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY E. G. B. RILEY ON HOW TO 
DEFEAT HITLER 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“How to Defeat Hitler,” written by Mr. E. G. B. 
Riley, of Laconia, N. H., which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 

BLITZING THE PEOPLE—EDITORIAL FROM 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 

(Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Blitzing the People,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
25, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 
THE PEACE WITHIN—EDITORIAL FROM 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

[Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “The Peace Within,” pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily Tribune of Friday, 
April 25, 1941, which appears in the Appendix.] 
POLITICAL OUTLOOK OF THE AMERICAN 

NEGRO—ARTICLE BY OSCAR Dr PRIEST 

[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “From a Republican Viewpoint,” by 
Mr. Oscar DePriest, former Representative 
in Congress from the First District of Chicago, 
which appears in the Appendix.) 

CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 

[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a letter from 
him to Charles A, Lindbergh, a letter to him 
from K. Kurkjian, of Princeton, N. J., and an 
article published in the American Mercury 
of May 1941, entitled “Why Lindbergh Is 
Wrong,” which appears in the Appendix.] 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CENTRAL 

LIBRARY 

[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two editorials 
from the Washington Evening Star and one 
from the Washington Post regarding the pro- 
posed Central Library for the District of Co- 
lumbia, which appear in the Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is closed. 


CONVOYS 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in the 
past week there have been numerous 
reports regarding the action which will 
be taken by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at tomorrow’s meeting, 
when the anticonvoy resolution will be 
taken up. The report has persisted that 
there is a move on to pigeonhole the 
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resolution and thereby prevent open dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

I cannot believe that these reports are 
true, in view of the statements of the 
distinguished chairman of the committee, 
in view of the tremendous popular inter- 
est as evidenced by the thousands of let- 
ters that have been pouring into the 
Congress on this issue, and in view of the 
urgency of the situation. 

Only yesterday, in the column of John 
O'Donnell and Doris Fleeson in the 
Times-Herald, there was a report which 
has troubled me, and I now bring it to 
the attention of the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. It reads 
as follows: 


When the anticonvoy resolutions come be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee Wednesday, the full power of the White 
House will be used to see that the resolu- 
tions are piously and quietly interred. At 
all costs, the resolutions will not be debated 
in the Senate—if the administration will 
prevails—even if forcible feeding by the po- 
litical sawbones is required to make some of 
the committee members eat their words of 
convoy damnation during the debate on 
H. R. 1776. 

The split in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is sharp, violent, and bitter. The 
sour lamentation from one side that the 
present program is “all war short of aid” 
meets the tart rejoinder that the arrival of 
the British battleship George V here with 
Halifax aboard was the greatest shake-down 
cruise in history.“ 

With this happy spirit of unity among the 
brothers, Committee Chairman GEORGE, of 
Georgia, is strictly on the spot. 

On the day that the Georgian brought H. R. 
1776 up to the Senate he held a press con- 
ference, in which he revealed that he had 
insisted that the original White House draft 
be changed so that the present neutrality- 
law ban on sending American craft, mer- 
chant or battle, into the war zone be main- 
tained. 

Grorce declared that H. R. 1776, as writ- 
ten by the White House experts, gave the 
President the power “to authorize to export” 
arms and supplies to European belligerents. 
This was stricken out, Grorce declared, at 
his insistence, before the bill was sent from 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue to Capitol Hill. 

“If this phrase had been left in,” declared 
Gerorce, “it would have included the use of 
American merchantmen, which would be en- 
titled to convoy. I'm against convoys. I in- 
sisted at the White House that it be made 
clear that we were not undertaking to con- 
voy shipments to Britain, and this was done.” 

It was only a few days later that the Presi- 
dent backed up Georce with his own obser- 
vation— 


Which I have quoted here many times, 
and shall continue to quote until this 
convoy matter is settled, because an ex- 
pert was speaking, the President of the 
United States, when he said, epigram- 
matically, tersely, eloquently, and truth- 
fully: 


Convoys mean shooting, 
means war. 

From one of the cracker-barrel philosophers 
whose views the President commended re- 
cently came a plea that there be less useless 
talk and more action. He wrote to his Rep- 
resentative, “We've already made a seven 
billion down payment on this war. How soon 
are we going to own it and have the right to 
run it?” 

And a southerner complained sadly when 
the $7,000,000,000 bill was flashed on Con- 
gress: “It sre takes a lot of money to make 
loyal Democrats out of Chinese.” 


and shooting 
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Mr. President, on April 2 I addressed 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee on the floor of 
this body and asked if he did not feel 
that the committee should take such 
action that the joint resolution could be 
considered in the light of public discus- 
sion; and his reply was as follows: 

I have no objection to debating it before 
the Senate and before the country, and I cer- 
tainly think that all matters of importance— 
and I regard this as a matter of importance— 
should be subject to debate before the 
Senate. 


It is because of this that I repeat that 
I cannot believe reports that the chair- 
man of the committee or any members 
of the committee will take action to 
pigeonhole the bill and thereby prevent 
open public hearings in order that the 
people may have a voice on the issue, 
which affects them so vitally. 

Mr. President, doubtless you have 
heard the humorous story which ends up 
with instructions telephoned by a gentle- 
man about the dead body of a relative for 
whom he did not care: 


Embalm, bury, cremate, and freeze; take 
no chances. 


[Laughter.] 

I hope there is no analogy between the 
story and the attitude of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with regard to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 62, 

Mr. President, from all walks of life the 
rank and file of the American people have 
been pleading to us to bring this issue 
into the open for public hearings and for 
open debate on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, only a few days ago I 
received a letter, among thousands com- 
ing in every day from all parts of the 
country, from all classes, which is typi- 
cal of one school of thought in this 
country. It was signed “Twenty Yale 
men”—the Senator from Ohio will please 
take notice [laughter]—and was written 
on the very fine stationery of the Yale 
Club, Vanderbilt Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. This is 
what the 20 Yale men had to say about 
the issue of convoys: 

Why ask the rank and file to write letters 


about convoys? What do they know about 
it? 


That is the philosophy of the so-called 
“intelligentsia” in this country: Why ask 
the rank and file? Why ask the common 
men, the home-makers, the fathers and 
mothers, about this matter which the 
President says means war? Oh, no; do 
not ask them. Ask the Yale alumni and 
the college presidents and the faculties 
throughout the Nation. Get their point 
of view, with one trend of mind, but 
ignore the masses of the country. Per- 
haps the great Administrator of the 
lease-lend bill, Hon. Harry Hopkins, was 
not far amiss when a few years ago he 
made that classic utterance which he 
would like to call back if he could, speak- 
ing about the administration of relief, 
“The American people are just too damn 
dumb to know what is going on.” Mr. 
President, that classic utterance I cite to 
you today, and I hold a brief for the 
rank and file of the common people, if 
you please. I do not believe they are 
“too damn dumb” to know what is going 
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on. They know in the quiet of the home 
that the President was everlastingly 
right that “convoys mean shooting, and 
shooting means war,” and they have a 
right to be heard, and we have a right 
and a privilege and a duty to represent 
them. 

So I recall to the attention of the 
Senate the statement of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that he believes that 
important matters should have full de- 
bate, and that he considers Senate Joint 
Resolution 62 an important matter. I 
Say, report it to the Senate, whether with 
or without a favorable report; but get it 
before this forum of democracy, where 
the people interested, the rank and file, 
may be heard through their paid repre- 
sentatives on the floor of this body. 

Now, about the 20 Yale men: This, 
Mr. President, is the type of mind that 
would rule Colonel Lindbergh off the air; 
the type of mind which, if it could, would 
prevent the rank and file of the Ameri- 
can people from having a voice on issues 
which are a matter of life and death to 
them, and this is the type of philosophy 
expressed by Secretary Hopkins, which I 
repeat— 

The people are too damn dumb to know 
what it is all about. 


Mr. President, I am almost through, 
but I wanted to bring this home before 
this body and the American people. In 
January Franklin Delano Roosevelt, your 
President and my President, said to a 
joint session of Congress meeting in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, in 
a great speech—I considered it a great 
speech, a speech marked by oratory, 
made by the man who is my President, 
as well as yours—that his objectives were 
four freedoms: Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear, “everywhere in the 
world.” That is covering a lot of terri- 
tory; but he said it. Yet, when Charles 
A. Lindbergh, American citizen extraor- 
dinary, in my judgment—when Charles 
A. Lindbergh, at a time when the Nation 
was not at war, dared to broadcast over 
the radio, in a public utterance, his views 
on the matter of war, and the danger of 
war, what happened? From 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, from the Executive 
Office, he is called a “Vallandigham” or 
a “copperhead.” That is the stigma at- 
tached to Charles A. Lindbergh, 

Is this a free land still? Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, better that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt should use his great office to make 
freedom of speech a reality in America 
and defend it here; better make democ- 
racy work here than have vain talk about 
freedom of speech everywhere in the 
world, 

Mr. President, democracy is on trial 
today. We know that. Let us make it 
a reality in the halls of Congress and 
throughout the country. When any 
man—President, Senator, any rank-and- 
file citizen, Charles Tobey, Charles Lind- 
bergh, Bill Smith, John Jones—cries 
out against anything, when he dares ex- 
press his convictions, it is a sad day in 
America when aspersions are cast on 
him or when there is criticism of any 
man, high or low, who asks the right of 
free speech in America at any time, at 
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any place. God save this Nation from 
so deteriorating. Instead of singing 
God Bless America, we had better sing 
God Save America when the fundamen- 
tal right of free speech of any citizen, 
guaranteed under our Constitution, is 
challenged, and aspersions are cast on 
him and names are called, such as “cop- 
perhead” and “Vallandigham.” 

Mr. President, I rest my case. 


PROPOSALS FOR BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
committee appointed by the Senate about 
a month or 6 weeks ago to investigate 
in order to find ways and means of set- 
ting up a system for an automatically 
balanced Federal Budget in times of peace 
have presented to the Senate two pro- 
posed constitutional amendments and a 
proposed bill as embodying three of the 
possible ways in which the objective 
might be accomplished, either by law or 
by constitutional amendment. There 
has likewise been filed a short report of 
explanation. 

There is nothing difficult about this 
matter at all, There is nothing unat- 
tainable about it. It is nothing more 
than good, ordinary common sense that 
whatever type of Government we insist 
on having in this Nation we should pay 
for, and, c? course, if we insist on a type 
of government for which we cannot pay, 
and keep on insisting on it year after 
year, sooner or later we will have no gov- 
ernment at all, 

The committee has had the advantage 
of consulting with several persons who 
are likewise interested in this subject, and 
we entertain the hope that in the very 
near future we may have open hearings 
upon the proposed bill and upon the two 
constitutional amendments which have 
been suggested. 

Briefly, in order to show the pathway 
we are treading, let me point out that as 
one of the suggested ways in which an 
automatically balanced budget can be ac- 
complished in times of peace the com- 
mittee has presented a proposed law, and 
in that proposal it is pointed out, or de- 
creed, that the average annual cost of 
the National Government for the period 
from July 1, 1930, to July 1, 1940, be def- 
initely ascertained, and that this figure 
be known as the “annual normal Federal 
expense.” In other words, the average 
yearly expense for the past 10 years would 
be taken as a base, and that would be 
called the “annual normal Federal ex- 
pense,” 

Second, The amount of money which 
the Congress annually appropriates auto- 
matically determines the amount of taxes 
to be levied by the National Government 
in order to meet the appropriations. 

Third. It will be necessary for Congress 
to adopt and have in being various sched- 
ules of taxation. Schedule A, for exam- 
ple, would raise sufficient money to pro- 
vide for the “annual normal Federal 
expense.” Schedules B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
I, J, and K would provide for additional 
expenditures over and above “annual 
normal Federal expense” in such years 
when Congress appropriated greater 
sums. 

Fourth. Once the total of annual ap- 
propriations is known, the schedule auto- 
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matically goes into effect which will raise 
sufficient money to take care of said 
appropriations. 

Fifth. If because of a dull business 
year, or for any other reason, the schedule 
in effect does not raise sufficient money 
to provide for the year’s appropriations, 
then the deficit thus created must be the 
first charge on the following year’s reve- 
nue and be considered in adopting the 
automatic schedule of revenues for the 
following year. 

Sixth. In the event that the schedule 
in effect raises more money than is neces- 
sary to take care of the year’s total 
appropriations, the excess is automati- 
cally applied to the liquidation of the 
national debt. 

Seventh. In years of great depression 
or extraordinary peacetime preparedness 
expenditures or any other abnormal gov- 
ernmental financial outlay, Congress can 
escape providing for such extra financial 
burden currently; it can provide for the 
payment of the extra burden over a 
period of not more than 20 years for the 
gradual liquidation of the deficit for any 
year. It may even provide that a hiatus 
of 2, 3, 4, or 5 years may run before taxes 
to liquidate the deficit created by the 
extra burden shall begin to be collected 
so as to liquidate it entirely in not 
more than 20 years from the date of its 
creation. 

An illustration of some of the differ- 
ences between the schedules might be 
comprehended as follows: Schedule A 
would provide for an income-tax exemp- 
tion for married people, with no children, 
of $2,400; schedule B would provide for 
the same people an exemption of $2,300; 
schedule C would provide an exemption 
of $2,200; schedule D, $2,100; schedule 
E, $2,000; schedule F, $1,900; schedule 
G, $1,800, and so on. 

In other words, in times of peace, what- 
ever type of government the Congress 
desires, so far as expenses are concerned, 
the Congress automatically would be 
bound to raise enough money to pay for 
that type of government. That is the 
whole purpose. 

In addition, we have proposed two con- 
stitutional amendments as alternative 
procedures to accomplish the same result. 
Briefly, the constitutional amendments, 
if either of them should be adopted, would 
provide that the national debt in times 
of peace shall never be greater than it 
was at the moment the constitutional 
amendment was adopted, and that Con- 
gress may not enlarge the national debt 
in times of peace, unless it provides for 
the liquidation of the increase in the na- 
tional debt in times of peace over a period 
of 20 years. Thus, every generation 
would pay for the peace-time expendi- 
tures of that generation, for the peace- 
time mistakes of that generation, or for 
the peace-time wisdom of that genera- 
tion, as the case may be. We then would 
not have the situation of any one or two 
or three or four administrations, whether 
Democratic or Republican, being able to 
buy popularity at the expense of future 
generations, It would be very easy for 
the administration of the Governor of 
any State, for example, to raise little or 
no taxes, and borrow against the future, 
when that would be permitted, but his 
administration could not be fairly judged 
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by its so-called accomplishments unless 
the liabilities which it passed over to 
future generations were likewise set up. 

Mr. President, last year and the year 
before last, on frequent occasions, I at- 
tempted to show, as I will show briefly 
now, that in the long run it is not the ex- 
tremely rich who can pay or will pay for 
the debt which we may be creating, but 
the very poor people and the middle- 
class people; indeed, if we were to take as 
revenue every cent that every person in 
America receives who has an income of 
$100,000 a year or more, either from 
earnings, or from speculation, or from 
investments, we would get only $1,000,- 
000,000. We have been spending pretty 
close to eight or nine billion dollars a 
year. If we were to carry the illustra- 
tion down further we would find that if 
we took all the income of those making 
$25,000 and over a year again we would 
fall far short of providing sufficient 
money to pay for our annual current 
expenditures. 

Every Senator knows, as the country 
knows, that once the period we are now 
passing through is over, whether we get 
into the war or do not get into the war, 
and assuming that our sovereignty and 
independence last, there will be at some 
time in the future a tremendous transi- 
tion from war preparation, from defense 
preparation, back to peaceful pursuits, 
which will occasion a great deal of unem- 
ployment and a great deal of strain, 
financial and otherwise, upon local, State, 
and National Governments, Just as Eng- 
land and France were unprepared for 
their military emergency, so we shall be 
unprepared for the economic emergency 
which is as sure to come as that night 
follows day, whenever the international 
emergency shall have somewhat dimin- 
ished or subsided. 

Mr. President, I do not want anyone 
to feel that I am particularly critical of 
the debt having been enlarged during the 
past 10 years, because it is only fair to 
say that it was much better in many of 
those years to borrow against the future 
than to try to go along on a current basis 
from year to year. What I am attempt- 
ing to say now, without criticism of what 
has been done in the past, is that we 
cannot keep walking that road indefi- 
nitely, and if we do walk it we will dis- 
tribute poverty in the country and abol- 
ish whatever possibilities of prosperity 
and social stability there may be in our 
Republic. 

So these three possible remedies for 
the situation have been presented by the 
committee composed of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HOLMAN], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas], and myself. We 
welcome other suggestions. If any Sen- 
ator has any bill or constitutional 
amendment which he would like to have 
us consider, or any program looking to 
the ultimate balancing of the budget in 
times of peace, we will be glad to give it 
our consideration, and to submit it to ex- 
perts, and to make a report to the Senate. 

This is our first report. It is not a 
finished product. The proposed consti- 
tutional amendments and the bill, no 
doubt, have many defects in them, but 
we are making progress, and we hope 
sometime in the near future to submit 
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finished products to this body for its 
consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not 
explained the second proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Both proposed 
amendments are alike in philosophy. 
The manner of operation is slightly dif- 
ferent. I think the general explanation, 
I may say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
would cover both amendments. I am 
attempting here not to give the details 
but to show possibilities of how the ob- 
jective can be achieved. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are both amendments 
necessary, in the Senator’s opinion, or 
would either one of them accomplish the 
purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Either one of the 
amendments would accomplish the de- 
sired result. The bill, without either of 
the amendments, would accomplish the 
desired result, if it were adhered to. The 
trouble with the bill is that each Congress 
can undo the act of the preceding 
Congress. 

The committee has attempted to pre- 
sent the matter from the standpoint of 
three possible solutions, to cover the field 
generally, and make the matter of selec- 
tion something for the future. 

Of course, neither our Government nor 
any other, may now be minded to take 
stock of the future. The day, the hour, 
the week, the month, indeed, the year, 
loom so important in our thoughts and 
in our comprehension of events that the 
future need not be bothered with. I be- 
lieve the future will present just as many 
problems as those which now confront 
us if, indeed, it will not present more. I 
think it is the part of wisdom for this 
body to begin now, for the administration 
to begin now, for the country to begin 
now to prepare a cushion for the impact 
which is coming some time when the 
present international emergency sub- 
sides, even though the emergency may 
grow worse before it subsides. If we do 
not do so, we may find that in our desire 
to settle the problems of the moment 
we shall have failed to provide for the 
future, and in our pursuit of immediate 
objectives we may lose all we ultimately 
hope to gain. In other words, if the 
struggle abroad shall continue for a long 
time, it is perfectly possible that we may 
be victorious in the end, but it may be 
an empty victory, because the things for 
which we are fighting—the stability of 
our Government, democracy in America, 
and the American way of life—may be 
swept away by the cataclysmic aftermath 
which is as certain to come as night is to 
follow day. 

So I hope Senators will read each of the 
suggested constitutional amendments, as 
well as the bill and the brief report which 
is attached thereto. I hope the country 
will read them, because I believe this is 
one of the most important matters the 
Congress has before it. Not to take some 
action on it would be not to anticipate the 
problem which almost certainly will be 
oo our doorstep in the not far distant 

uture. 
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ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 24, 
which was read, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 24 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use not 
to exceed 1,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings held before a subcommittee of said com- 
mittee on the bill (H. R. 2788) entitled “Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1942.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House con- 
current resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF DESTITUTE 
CITIZENS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 28, 
which was read, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 28 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 9,000 additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 369, current session, entitled “Report 
of the Select Committee to Investigate the 
Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens,” 
which shall be for the use of said committee. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
concurrent resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions I submit a report in the case of the 
West Virginia senatorial controversy and 
report a proposed resolution. 

I will say to Senators that the report 
is not a very lengthy document, It un- 
dertakes to state in fairly clear fashion 
the controversy and the conclusions of 
the committee. The committee held very 
extensive hearings. The hearings have 
been printed; and if any Senator is not 
satisfied with the report I invite him to 
read the hearings. They will prove very 
instructive and entertaining if he can 
read them all. I suppose we shall be here 
a good many months yet, and I anticipate 
that there will be opportunity to read 
them. 

I send to the desk the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
reporting and also the resolution reported 
by the committee. I ask to have the 
resolution read, and the report of the 
committee printed in the Recorp, be- 
cause of the fact that there is great in- 
terest in the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed in the 
REcorD, and the resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The report (No. 223) is as follows: 

Senator From WEST VIRGINIA 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
to which were referred the credentials of 
Clarence E. Martin and Joseph Rosier, each 


1941 


of whom claims to be entitled to a seat in the 
United States Senate by virtue of a temporary 
appointment by the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, submits the following report: 


1 


“The claim of Mr. Martin is based upon a 
series of three appointments by the Honor- 
able Homer A. Holt, who was succeeded as 
Governor of West Virginia by the Honorable 
Matthew M. Neely on January 13, 1941. The 
purpose of each of these appointments was 
to fill a vacancy in the Senate seat of the 
Honorable Matthew M. Neely who was elected 
as Governor of West Virginia on November 
5, 1940, while he was still holding the office of 
United States Senator, and whose term of 
office as Governor would begin, under the 
constitution of the State of West Virginia, on 
January 13, 1941. In connection with these 
appointments, important questions to be de- 
cided are the time at which the Senate 
vacancy occurred and the time at which the 
incoming Governor qualified under the West 
Virginia law to act as Governor, since the 
basic argument on behalf of Mr. Martin is 
that the Honorable Homer A. Holt continued 
as Governor for some period of time after the 
vacancy actually occurred. 

“The claim of Mr. Rosier is based upon an 
appointment made by the Honorable Mat- 
thew M. Neely, as Governor of the State of 
West Virginia, on Ja uary 13, 1941, to fill the 
same Senate vacancy to which the three ap- 
polntments were made by the Honorable 
Homer A. Holt. At the time this appointment 
was made the Honorable Matthew M. Neely 
was admittedly not only properly qualified to 
act as Governor of West Virginia but had also 
been duly inducted into that office. 

“Extensive hearings with respect to these 
claims were held by the committee in Janu- 
ary and February, and certain page refer- 
ences to the printed volume of the hearings 
are included in this report for the conven- 
jence of the Senate. 


“Ir 


“The basic authority to make temporary 
appointments to the United States Senate is 
found in the following provision of the sev- 
enteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution: 

“When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the ex- 
ecutive authority of such State shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies: Pro- 
vided, That the legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make tem- 
porary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct.“ 

“The West Virginia statute, enacted pursu- 
ant to the seventeenth amendment, contains 
the following provision with respect to mak- 
ing such appointments: 

Any vacancy occurring in the office of 
* © * United States Senator * > * 
shall be filled by the Governor of the State 
by appointment’ (West Virginia Code of 1937, 
sec. 211). 

“There is also a West Virginia statute re- 
lating to the delivery by the Governor to his 
appointee of a certificate of appointment up- 
on the latter’s request. Under that statute, 
any such certificate is required to be ‘sub- 
stantially’ in the form there set out, and 
in the statutory form a preliminary state- 
— is included which reads in part as fol- 

WS: 

“Whereas, * * who was duly chosen 
a Senator of the United States * * * hav- 
ing (died, resigned, been removed, or other- 
wise ceased to be a Senator, as the case may 
be)’ (West Virginia Code of 1937, sec. 303). 

“mi 

“On January 10, 1941, Senator Neely ad- 

dressed a communication to Governor Holt, 


in which he signified his intention of resign- 
ing his seat in the Senate ‘at precisely 12 
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o’clock midnight on Sunday, the 12th of Jan- 
uary, 1941.’ This resignation was acknowl- 
edged by Governor Holt as having been re- 
ceived at 1:30 p.m.on January 11, 1941 (hear- 
ings, p. 19). 

“It is the view of the committee that it is 
for the person holding the office of Senator to 
decide when such office will be vacated and, 
although there have been many cases in 
which resignations have been submitted by 
Senators to take effect at a future date, no 
case has been found in which the time speci- 
fied by any Senator for his resignation to 
take effect has been disregarded. Conse- 
quently, the committee is of opinion that the 
Senate vacancy in the present case was cre- 
ated at the time specified by Senator Neely 
in his resignation, and there was no evidence 
presented at the hearings before the commit- 
tee to indicate that he intended to vacate his 
office as Senator at any other time. 

“Iv 

“The first of Governor Holt’s appointments 
was made on January 10, 1941, before he had 
received Senator Neely's resignation, and in 
the appointment it was stated that it was to 
be ‘effective upon the occurrence of & va- 
cancy in the Senate of the United States in 
the seat therein now or lately held by the said 
Hon. Matthew M. Neely.’ The preliminary 
statement in this appointment referred to 
‘Matthew M. Neely * * * ceasing to be a 
Senator’ (hearings, p. 1). 

“The committee is of opinion that, as this 
appointment was admittedly anticipatory and 
was made before the then-Governor had re- 
ceived the Senator’s resignation or had any 
knowledge as to when the Senate vacancy 
would exist, the appointment was not in har- 
mony with the provisions of the seventeenth 
amendment or the West Virginia statutes 
relating to temporary appointments to the 
Senate and certificates of such appointments. 
The legislative history of the seventeenth 
amendment, and the construction apparently 
placed upon it by the West Virginia Legisla- 
ture, would seem to indicate that ‘when va- 
cancies happen,’ as used in that amendment, 
means ‘at any time that vacancies take place.’ 
Moreover, since the obvious purpose of the 
Senate vacancy provision in the seventeenth 
amendment is to maintain for each State its 
equal representation in the Senate until there 
is actually a vacancy in the office of a Senator 
from a particular State there is nothing upon 
which the local law, enacted pursuant to that 
amendment, can effectively operate. 


“y 


"The second Holt oppointment was made 
on January 11, 1941, after the Governor had 
been notified of Senator Neely’s resigna- 
tion. In this appointment it was stated that 
it was to be ‘effective upon the taking effect 
of the resignation of the Honorable Matthew 
M. Neely as a United States Senator from 
West Virginia or upon any earlier occurrence 
of a vacancy in the seat in the Senate of the 
United States now or lately held by the said 
Hon. Matthew M. Neely.’ The preliminary 
statement in the certificate issued by Gov- 
ernor Holt to Mr. Martin referred to ‘the 
Honorable Matthew M. Neely * * * hav- 
ing resigned the office of Senator’ (hearings, 
p. 2). 

“Notwithstanding the reference in this ap- 
pointment to ‘any earlier occurrence of a 
vacancy, etc.,“ a fair construction of the ap- 
pointment would seem to be that it was 
prospective in character and that it was pri- 
marily intended to become operative as soon 
as Senator Neely’s resignation took effect. 
As already indicated, the resignation, by its 
terms, was effective at precisely 12 o'clock 
midnight on Sunday, the 12th of January 
1941. Consequently, the earliest point of 
time at which such an appointment could 
become operative prospectively would be on 
January 13, 1941. 
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“No one can seriously contend that an out- 
going Governor should be permitted to make 
a prospective appointment which would not 
take effect until after his term of office had 
expired. In the exceptional cases, such as 
the Horace Chilton case, where prospective 
appointments to the Senate have been recog- 
nized, it does not appear that any such ap- 
pointment was made by a Governor whose 
term of office would not extend well beyond 
the time specified by the outgoing Senator 
for his resignation to take effect. In the 
view of the committee, the validity of the 
second Holt appointment therefore depends 
upon whether the Honorable Homer A. Holt 
held the office of Governor of West Virginia 
at any time on January 18, 1941. This de- 
pends in turn upon the time at which the 
incoming Governor completed his qualifica- 
tions to act as Governor. 

“On behalf of Mr. Martin it is urged in 
effect that the incoming Governor, Matthew 
M. Neely, did not complete his qualifications 
as such until he had vacated the office of 
United States Senator, had thereafter taken 
a qualifying oath of office as Governor, and a 
certificate of such oath had been filed with 
the Secretary of State of West Virginia. 
While it is true that the West Virginia law 
requires that certificates of the oath of all 
Officers ‘shall be filed and preserved in the 
Office of the secretary of state,’ and makes it 
the ‘duty of every person who takes an oath 
of office to procure and file in the proper 
Office the certified copies of his certificate of 
cath’ (West Virginia Code of 1937, sec. 271), 
it is the view of the committee that these 
requirements do not constitute a part of the 
process of qualification. As no time is speci- 
fied for such filing, it may be reasonably 
assumed that the incoming official would not 
be precluded from performing the duties of 
his new office merely because of some delay in 
obtaining and filing the required certificate 
of oath. 

“The taking of the oath of office, and not 
the filing of the certificate, is apparently the 
important element to be considered in West 
Virginia in determining whether an incom- 
ing official is properly qualified to act. In 
this connection, section 272 of the West Vir- 
ginia Code of 1937 provides in part as follows: 

No person elected or appointed to any 
office, civil or military, shall enter into the 
office, exercise any of the authority or dis- 
charge any of the duties pertaining thereto, 
or receive any compensation therefor, before 
taking the oath of office.’ 

“The basic authority for the above provi- 
sion is found in article 4, section 5 of the 
Constitution of West Virginia, which reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. Every person elected or appointed 
to any office, before proceeding to exercise the 
authority, or discharge the duties thereof, 
shall make oath or affirmation that he will 
support the Constitution of the United States 
and the constitution of this State, and that 
he will faithfully discharge the duties of his 
said office to the best of his skill and judg- 
ment; and no other oath, declaration, or test 
shall be required as a qualification, unless 
herein otherwise provided.“ 

“Section 270 of the West Virginia Code of 
1987 also provides in part: 

The oaths required by section 3 of this 
article shall be taken after the person shall 
have been elected or appointed to the office, 
and before the date of the beginning of the 
term, if a regular term.’ 

“There is also the following specific re- 
quirement in section 274 of the West Virginia 
Code of 1937 as to the qualification of execu- 
tive officers: 

Provided, That the State executive officers 
shall qualify on or before the first Monday 
after the second Wednesday of January next 
after their election.’ 

“In view of the foregoing provisions of the 
West. Virginia law, the committee is of opin- 
ion that the incoming Governor, Matthew M. 
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Neely, was required to complete his qualifi- 
cations as Governor either on or before Janu- 
ary 13, 1941, and that the taking of a quali- 
fying oath was the last step necessary in the 
process of qualification. 

“It appears that an oath of office as Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia was taken by ex-Sen- 
ator Neely on January 13, ‘instantly after 12 
o’clock midnight of January 12,’ and that a 
certificate thereof was filed at 12:50 a. m. on 
January 13 in the office of the secretary of 
state of West Virginia (hearings, p. 5). 

“It also appears that at 11:35 p. m., and 
again at 11:45 p. m., on January 12, Senator 
Neely took a qualifying oath for the office of 
Governor of West Virginia. Certificates of 
both of such oaths were filed in the office of 
the secretary of state of West Virginia on 
January 25, 1941 (hearings, p. 4). 

“It is the view of the committee that the 
taking of such a qualifying oath on January 
12 was specifically authorized by the provi- 
sion of the West Virginia law last referred to, 
and served to complete the qualifications of 
the incoming Governor so that he was en- 
titled to discharge the duties of the office of 
Governor from the first moment of January 
13, 1941, when his term of office began. 

“It is also the view of the committee that 
by taking such e qualifying oath on January 
12 Senator Neely did not vacate his office of 
Senator, and it is obvious that the time fixed 
by the State constitution for the commence- 
ment of the term of office of Governor was 
not advanced by reason of the taking of the 
qualifying oath. It is equally clear that 
Senator Neely could not legally perform any 
of the functions of the Governor of West 
Virginia between the time he took either of 
such qualifying oaths on January 12 and the 
first moment of January 13, when the term 
of office of the new Governor began. Conse- 
quently, there was no violation of article 4, 
section 7, of the West Virginia Constitution, 
under which an executive officer is forbidden 
to ‘hold any other office during the term of 
his service.’ 

“Having reached the above conclusions with 
respect to the qualifications of the incoming 
Governor, Matthew M. Neely, the committee 
necessarily concludes that the term of office 
of the Honorable Homer A. Holt as Governor 
of West Virginia expired at midnight on Jan- 
uary 12. The committee also concludes that 
the second appointment of Mr. Martin, which 
could not become effective before January 
13, was invalid, as it was intended to take 
effect prospectively, and at a time when the 
appointing authority was no longer in a posi- 
tion to make a temporary appointment to the 
Senate if there had then been an existing 
Senate vacancy. 

“VI 


“In view of the foregoing it is unnecessary 
to consider the third appointment of Mr. 
Martin except to say that it was invalid since 
it was made on January 13, 1941, after the 
term of office of the Honorable Homer A. Holt 
as Governor of West Virginia had expired. 

“VII 

“The final conclusion of the committee is 
that the appointment to the Senate of Joseph 
Rosier on January 13, 1941, which was made 
by Governor Neely after he had assumed the 
duties of the office of Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, was a valid appointment. 

“The committee therefore recommends 
that Joseph Rosier be seated as a United 
States Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation from the Senate of the Honorable 
Matthew M. Neely.” 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is there 
to be a minority report? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. I have con- 
sulted with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER], who desires to make a 
minority report. 
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Mr. McNARY. If there is to be a mi- 
nority report, the two reports ought to be 
printed together and submitted at the 
same time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
vote in the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections on the West Virginia case was 
very close—9 to 8. On behalf of the seven 
other Senators and myself who voted 
against the majority, I will say that we 
desire to file a minority report and ask 
that it be printed. We shall require a 
little time. I wish to confer with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] who 
has just returned to the Chamber. The 
matter will not be held up. We shall ask 
the Senate to seat Mr. Martin, who is 
Governor Holt’s appointee, the majority 
of the committee to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the views of the minority, when 
submitted, will be printed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have 
no disposition to cut off the minority. 
Before presenting this report I consulted 
with the minority, and advised the mi- 
nority that I was about to file the report, 
so that the minority could be guided ac- 
cordingly. I assume that when the pam- 
phlet form of the report is printed both 
reports will be incorporated in the same 
document; but I thought it would be well 
at this stage, if I could obtain unanimous 
consent, to have the majority report 
printed in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Texas and also 
the Senator from Kentucky if they have 
any views with respect to the time when 
this matter may be taken up. The reason 
I make that inquiry is that many Sena- 
tors are interested in one way or another, 
and it seems to me there ought to be some 
understanding that it shall be taken up 
at some date in the future, so as to give 
Senators an opportunity to be present 
when it is to be considered and voted 
upon. Has the Senator any views on that 
matter? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I will say to the Sen- 
ator that if the minority report were now 
ready, I should be willing to take the 
matter up within the next day or two. 
But I am sure Senators want a little time 
to read the report and some of the hear- 
ings. The Senator from Texas is agree- 
able to taking the matter up at any time 
the leadership sees fit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be very glad 
to confer with the Senator on the matter. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I am willing to take 
the matter up the latter part of this 
week, next week, or at any other time, It 
is a matter relating to the privileges of 
the Senate, and it seems to me we ought 
to proceed with as much speed as possible 
consistent with proper consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is undoubtedly a 
privileged matter. The Post Office and 
Treasury appropriation bill has been on 
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the calendar for some time. Its consid- 
eration has been delayed from time to 
time because of the illness of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. I have 
conferred with Senators on the commit- 
tee, particular the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BanxuHeap], and also with 
Senator McKettar’s brother, who is his 
secretary. I am authorized to say that, 
so far as they are concerned, it would be 
entirely agreeable to take up the bill at 
any time. I understand there was a ten- 
tative arrangement to take it up next 
Monday. 

If the West Virginia contest should be 
taken up before that time and should not 
be concluded, of course, we should want 
to go on with it and dispose of it; but, 
in view of the fact that we are not doing 
much now and that we may have the 
calendar more or less loaded with legis- 
lation a little later, it is desirable that 
the matters which are pending be dis- 
posed of as soon as possible. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The committee has 
been discussing the West Virginia case 
since January. There were extensive 
hearings, and it is not possible, when 17 
members of the committee have taken as 
much time as they have taken, that other 
Members of the Senate can familiarize 
themselves with the record within the 
next few days. 

Many Senators have made arrange- 
ments to see the world’s greatest sporting 
event—the Kentucky Derby. I think it 
is hardly possible that they would under- 
take to settle this case before the date of 
the Kentucky Derby, which will be run 
on Saturday afternoon, May 3. As I 
have said, many Senators are planning 
to attend the derby. Other Senators 
who are not present and do not expect to 
be present because of engagements for 
next week have indicated that they would 
not like to have the Senate consider the 
matter before week after next. On be- 
half of those Senators, I ask that it be 
definitely set for week after next. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
does not propose to engage in any test 
of speed with the Kentucky Derby. 
{Laughter.] I am satisfied that in any 
test of that character we should come out 
at least third or fourth, or perhaps the 
last horse in the race. [Laughter.] So 
I do not want to insist on taking the 
matter up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would depend 
upon whether the track were wet or dry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not wish to in- 
convenience any Senators, but I think 
we should proceed some time next week. 
I do not think it would be wise to post- 
pone this case until week after next. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should 
like to refer to a rather casual statement 
of the able Senator from Kentucky to 
the effect that next Monday we might 
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consider the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments appropriation bill. I should 
like to know definitely whether or not 
that is to be the program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will be unless the 
West Virginia contest should intervene. 
We might determine that matter. The 
question has been asked whether the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
appropriation bill, in which there is a 
very controversial item, during the con- 
sideration of which most Senators desire 
to be present, will be taken up in the near 
future. After talking to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and others, I ten- 
tatively suggested that next Monday we 
would take up that bill. I do not know 
how much time its consideration will 
require. Perhaps it will take 2 days. We 
shall see. 

I should like to follow that bill with 
the West Virginia matter. I should not 
like to see it go over until the week after 
next. There are some personal reasons 
that affect me only why I should like to 
see it taken up sooner; but I should like 
to accommodate myself, and I am sure 
the Senate does, to the wishes of the 
committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, that 
cannot very well be done, because nine 
Senators are on one side and eight Sen- 
ators are on the other; but I have been 
asked to request that the West Virginia 
matter be put off until the week after 
next. Because of commitments in the 
nature of personal engagements made by 
various Senators, I am bound to make the 
request. Whether or not I can obtain 
an agreement on the subject, I have to 
make the request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not making any 
personal request of mine in the interest 
of delay. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have no personal 
reason to make the request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the 
Senate has a right to delay legislation on 
an important constitutional matter in 
order that Senators may fulfill engage- 
ments away from Washington. Too 
much of that is going on already, and 
legislation is being delayed because Sen- 
ators have other things to do. My view 
is that the Senate of the United States 
is where Senators ought to be when busi- 
ness is to be transacted, and I certainly 
shall not ask any delay on my own ac- 
count. 

There are a good many reasons why 
this contest should be disposed of as soon 
as possible. In the first place, the State 
of West Virginia now has only one Sen- 
ator representing it in the Senate, and 
it is entitled to two. The committee has 
been very careful and painstaking in 
its consideration of this matter; and I 
think now, as a matter of right to that 
State, it ought to be disposed of without 
unnecessary delay. I will accommodate 
myself to the wishes of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
senior Senator from Kentucky that the 
committee, in the consideration of this 
matter, was quite indulgent regarding 
the absence from the city at various 
times of Senators who were members of 
the committee. The committee proba- 
bly could, by disregarding that fact, have 
submitted its report to the Senate at an 
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earlier date; but it was a sharp issue, and 
we felt that every member of the com- 
mittee should have an opportunity to 
express his views and convictions. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can we not have an 
understanding that the matter may be 
taken up on Thursday of next week, pro- 
vided the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments appropriation bill is passed by 
that time? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is agreeable to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
South Carolina suggested that we have 
an understanding that consideration of 
the West Virginia contest follow the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
appropriation bill, which will be taken up 
next Monday, and will certainly require, 
I should say, 2 days. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in that 
connection I should like to know, before 
passing that subject matter, whether we 
are definitely deciding now to take up 
on Monday the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. McNARY. That is what I desire 
to know. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. The only reason why 
I suggested that the West Virginia con- 
test follow the Post Office bill was that 
Members of the Senate should be noti- 
fied that the Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill is to be taken up, and 
if that is done, presumably they will be 
here. When they are here there will be 
no better time to take up the very im- 
portant contest involving the seat of a 
Senator. I believe the matter should be 
disposed of at the earliest possible date. 
I think such contests should always be 
disposed of early in the session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are two or 
three important matters which may come 
up and should come up in the next week 
or so. In addition to the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments appropriation 
bill and the West Virginia contest, there 
is a bill which is now pending before the 
Commerce Committee with reference to 
the purchase of certain ships in United 
States waters belonging to foreigners. A 
similar bill probably will pass the House 
next Tuesday or Wednesday and will 
come to the Senate, and I think it should 
be promptly disposed of. Of course we 
cannot do anything about it until the 
Senate committee reports. 

Those three things are rather grouped 
together, and when they are out of the 
way it is entirely possible that we may 
have a lull in the Senate proceedings, so 
that Senators may, if they desire, pur- 
sue their personal matters without hav- 
ing to remain here. It would be most 
unfortunate to bring Senators back for 
consideration of the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, 
and then have a lull lasting a week or 
two, and then have to bring them back 
on the West Virginia matter, and then 
have another lull, and then have to bring 
them back again. Certainly there is no 
objection to Senators going home when 
there is nothing before the Senate for 
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their consideration, and I think it would 
be an accommodation to most Senators 
if we could take up these three matters 
and dispose of them as early as possible. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I did 
not make the request on my own account, 
because I intend to be here and, so far 
as I know, there is no reason for my not 
being here. If we could agree to take up 
the West Virginia matter next Thursday, 
and agree not to vote on it in the event 
of the absence of Senators who have ex- 
pressed a wish to be here, and who, for 
reasons they cannot avoid, are detained, 
I should be glad, on behalf of the seven 
other Senators who voted with me, to 
undertake to make such an arrangement, 
I will say that if that is not done I shall 
be compelled to see that a vote is not had 
on the matter until they get back. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think there 
is any necessity for Senators making 
threats as to what they will do to prevent 
à vote. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is no threat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It sounded like one. 
I do not think it is necessary. I am not 
insisting that the Senate take up the 
West Virginia matter next Thursday, 
but I think its consideration should fol- 
low that of the Treasury and Post Office 
bill. It may not be taken up until Thurs- 
day; and I am willing to agree not to 
take it up until Thursday, even though 
we pass the Treasury and Post Office bill 
by next Tuesday. This is Tuesday, and 
if we designate Thursday of next week 
as the day for taking up the West Vir- 
ginia contest it will give nearly 10 days’ 
notice so that Senators who are absent 
may return. I do not know how long 
the contest will take. It may take 2 or 
3 days; I do not know. Nobody knows. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator that I think it 
will take a considerable time, because 
several Senators have indicated that 
they desire to speak. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care how 
long it takes; I think we ought to take it 
up and dispose of it. Suppose we un- 
derstand, then, that following the pas- 
sage of the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments appropriation bill, provided 
that does not happen earlier than 
Thursday, we will take up the West Vir- 
ginia contest, and everyone can under- 
stand that will be the program. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment: 
Provided what does not happen? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mean if we finish 
the consideration of the Treasury and 
Post Office bill before Thursday, we will 
not take up the West Virginia matter 
before Thursday. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well; that is 
agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEE 
in the chair). The clerk will read the 
resolution reported from the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 106), as follows: 

Resolved, That Joseph Rosier, appointed 
by the Governor of West Virginia on Janu- 
ary 13, 1941, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation from the Senate of the Hon- 
orable Matthew M. Neely, is entitled to be 
admitted to a seat as a Senator from West 
Virginia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 


AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN EUROPEAN 
WAR 

Mr.NYE. Mr. President, it was Quen- 
tin Reynolds, who, after long months of 
reporting service in Europe, wrote in his 
book, The Wounded Don’t Cry, this: 

We knew that Bullitt had talked to Petain 
and had told him that America would help 
in every way. 


Mr. Reynolds speaks these days with 
the approval and with the applause of 
interventionists. In the same bcok, at 
another point, the author wrote: 

And there was the fairly well substantiated 
rumor to the effect that Bill Bullitt had told 
friends that America would be in the war 
within 8 days. 


Ambassador Bullitt, of course, has de- 
nied that he ever gave any foreign na- 
tion cause to believe we might be counted 
on for any help in their wars, But in 
view of facts that came to light for the 
first time 18 years after the last war, I 
am at least wondering what time and 
history will demonstrate to have been 
the fact concerning the activities of 
our roaming Ambassador during these 
months, starting with those just. preced- 
ing the declaration of war by England 
and France against Germany. 

My curiosity on this score is sharp- 
ened by the many tales that drift back 
from points across the seas where our 
Ambassadors have made their calls. At 
the moment we cannot lose sight of the 
report by Demaree Bess in the current 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post under 
the title “The Battle of the Balkans.” 
In that article will be found these para- 
graphs: 

In Sofia I learned how the American mys- 
tery man, Col. “Wild Bill” Donovan, had 
joined forces with the British in an attempt 
to bolster up Bulgarian resistance, Ameri- 
can newspapers have described Colonel 
Donovan as “the eyes and ears of Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox.” In the Balkans, 
Colonel Donovan also gawe Bulgarian diplo- 
mats the idea that he had authority as a 
spokesman. He told them, they later de- 
clared, that the United States was on the 
verge of entering the European war and 
would go on fighting Germany until Ger- 
many was defeated. 

Bulgarians interpreted Colonel Donovan's 
statement as something very much like an 
ultimatum. He was quoted as telling Bul- 
garian leaders that if they yielded to German 
demands and let their country be used as a 
German base, then they would automatically 
become the enemy of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and would be regarded as our 
enemy not only during the war but after it 
ended. 

These were words as strong as any which 
German diplomats could have used. 


Mr. President, we may now expect, of 
course, to hear denials by the “eyes and 
ears” of Secretary Knox of this report by 
Writer Bess, who is acknowledged to be a 
top American reporter in Europe. But it 
will still be interesting to know what his- 
tory will do with this whole period of 
American involvement in Europe. 

What both Bullitt and Donovan are 
alleged to have done will be conundrums 
perhaps for some years to come, conun- 
drums like those presented almost daily 
right here in Washington. 
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At a time when our Government 
counts essential the drafting of young 
men of school age for military service 
while the same Government seems quite 
unconcerned about those forces that are 
slowing up production of war materials, 
it is interesting to observe some other in- 
consistencies that leave one wondering 
just whose emergency is the present one. 
Perhaps someone can make sense of it all. 


THE FARMER AND FREEDOM FROM WANT 


The war boom invited by easy defense 
spending is bringing joy and blindness 
to some communities—joy of prosperity 
and wide employment, and blindness to 
the day when those communities will ob- 
serve ghostlike, idle new industrial plants 
with thousands of unemployed. But a 
third of our population—the third living 
on our farms, whose gross income last 
year was less than our first installment 
appropriation of $7,000,000,000 to aid a 
foreign cause—knows no return as a re- 
sult of the war abroad or the defense pro- 
gram; no return except decreasing mar- 
kets abroad and depressed farm prices at 
home. 

The Senate has recently moved in a 
manner which would considerably im- 
prove the returns to the farmers this year 
and next by upping the appropriation 
for parity payments in the agricultural 
supply bill. The bill is now in conference, 
though there has been no conference 
called for at least 4 weeks. Now comes 
the evidence that the administration 
means to fight the increase for the farm- 
er. “Farm Payment Rise Opposed by 
Roosevelt,” say the headlines, and the 
newspapers report that the administra- 
tion is bringing “pressure to prevent 
boosts in agricultural and other nonde- 
fense appropriations”; which only means 
that there is no defense for America in 
keeping the American farmers from the 
dire want that will prevail unless Con- 
gress gives larger help to them. It seems 
to be expected that though his cost of liv- 
ing and cost of production go up and up 
by reason of the defense program, the 
farmer can be a help and strength to 
America and democracy even though his 
export market vanishes and his share of 
the national income grows smaller and 
smaller. Perhaps it has been concluded 
that if someone must suffer for the adop- 
tion of a wartime economic base, it 
might better be the farmer; let the farm- 
er want; he is patriotic; he took it on the 
chin the last time and is used to it. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Col. Charles Lindbergh offers a direct 
and clean-cut appeal for some considera- 
tion for America in this hour when we are 
being marched to war by an organized 
minority of interventionists. None un- 
dertakes to answer his argument. But 
columnists and the President proceed 
with an effort to tear him limb from 
limb as a rank copperhead for his bril- 
liant exercise of his right as an Ameri- 
can to freedom of speech and expression. 
Evidently those who give the greatest lip 
service to the cause of democracy are the 
last to want it practiced, even in peace- 


time. 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


Many months ago the President gave 
the press cause to suggest the possible 
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presence of German submarines off our 
coast, with never any evidence whatso- 
ever of their presence. But it built fear 
in the American heart. 

Just the other day a clever suggestion 
was dropped, which found its way to the 
top of front-page columns throughout 
the land, to the effect that 40 percent of 
our aid to Britain was being sent to the 
bottom of the deep sea. To my knowl- 
edge only one source of public informa- 
tion went to the trouble of checking this 
“suggestion.” Fulton Lewis, radio com- 
mentator, after his check, reported that 
evening to his radio audience as follows: 

Another Congressman, who refused to allow 
his name to be used, gave the news reporters 
a so-called confidential tip that he had in- 
formation from an “unimpeachable source” 
that more than 40 percent of the material 
that we have sent, and are now sending, to 
Britain under the lend-lease program has 
been sent to the bottom on the way across. 

That story was distributed all over the Na- 
tion, and it occurred to me that you prob- 
ably would like to have an authentic check 
on it. So I went to three different Govern- 
ment sources today, all of which are in pos- 
session of specific up-to-the-minute figures 
on exactly what is going across the Atlantic, 
and how much of it is being sunk. 

The Congressman may have thought that 
his source of information was unimpeachable, 
but two of them said that the losses have 
been negligible. The third one went a little 
further, and said that in the last few weeks 
the losses have been falling even lower than 
ever, and all three told me that the figure 
not only is exaggerated but it’s entirely 
fantastic. 

I merely pass that along to you to keep 
the record straight. Whether the Congress- 
man in question likes it or not, you're entitled 
to know the truth, and not to be propa- 
gandized. 


Mr. Lewis reached but few by compari- 
son with the many who were reached by 
the unimpeachable source reported 
through the press of the country. How- 
ever unfounded was the suggestion, it 
built fear—fear that might win excuse 
for the war act of convoying supplies to 
Europe, 

At about the same time, in the hour 
when the President was being rudely 
awakened to the discovery that the 
American people were not ready to coun- 
tenance acts of war however much they 
wanted to aid Britain short of war, then 
came the President with his suggestion to 
the press that there might be—with em- 
phasis on the “might be”—Nazis in Green- 
land, People who read this were not ex- 
pected even to guess that if the Nazis 
were really in Greenland the President 
would know it and would be the first to 
say they were there, not just that they 
might be. To say it as it was said would 
at least frighten the people. 


PRESIDENT MISUNDERSTOOD 


I assume that our program of aid to 
Britain and the talk of the necessity of 
convoying lend-lease goods to England is 
a part of that policy laid down on Janu- 
ary 6 of this year by the President when 
in his message to Congress he delivered 
the four freedoms to the world, “in our 
own time and generation—everywhere in 
the world.” Clearly, I see it now. Imis- 
understood him then. 

When he said “We look forward to a 
world founded upon freedom of speech 
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and expression—everywhere in the 
world, in our own time and generation,” 
he meant this freedom for everyone but 
Copperhead Lindbergh. 

When the President said, “We look 
forward to a world founded upon free- 
dom from want—everywhere in the 
world * * * in our own time and 
generation,” he obviously meant this 
freedom for everyone, everywhere, ex- 
cept the farmer in America. 

When the President spoke in that mes- 
sage of “freedom from fear—anywhere in 
the world * * in our on time and 
generation,“ clearly he meant this vital 
freedom for everyone excepting only 
Americans, who, seemingly, could not be 
expected to do their American duty with- 
out being frightened. 

Somewhere, sometime, I may under- 
stand all of this; but I am a complete 
dunce, as many of my colleagues will 
probably want to insist, when it comes to 
squaring Presidential and administration 
words with each other in this emergen- 
cy, which finds us at war with no one. 


SOUND FOREIGN AND DEFENSE POLICY 


The editor of the Bismarck (N. Dak.) 
Tribune affords a little light for me in 
the editorial which I now read: 


MOST FOLKS AGREE 


If you were to outline a sound foreign and 
national-defense policy for the United States 
you probably would say something like this: 

“We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
pose of conflict or intervention in foreign 
disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party; we will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars and will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas except in case 
of attack. 

“It is for peace that I have labored; and it 
is for peace that I shall labor all the days of 
my life. * * 

“We look at = old world of Europe today. 
It is an ugly world, poisoned by hatred, and 
greed and fear. We can see what has been 
the inevitable consequence of that poison— 
it has been war. 

“And we look at this country, built by 
generations of peaceable, friendly men and 
women, who had in their hearts faith—faith 
that the good life can be obtained by those 
who work for it. 

“We know that we are determined to de- 
fend our country and with our neighbors 
to defend this hemisphere. We are strong 
in our defense. 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war. * * 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again, your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

“They are going into training to form a 
force so strong that, by its very existence, 
it will keep the threat of war far away from 
our shores. Yes; the purpose of our defense 
is defense. 

“In 1935, in the face of growing dangers 
throughout the world, your Government un- 
dertook to eliminate the hazards which in 
the past had led to war. We made it clear 
that ships flying the American flag could not 
carry munitions to a belligerent; and that 
they must stay out of war zones. * * 

“I am fighting to keep this Nation pros- 
perous and at peace. I am fighting to keep 
our people out of foreign wars and to keep 
foreign conceptions of government out of our 
own United States.” 
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Then the editor of the Tribune con- 
tinues: 


This is a fair statement of proper American 
aims and attitude, Furthermore, it is not an 
imaginary quotation. 

Those words were spoken in various places 
in the eastern part of the United States, 
ranging from October 23, 1940, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to November 1, 1940, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. They did much to influence the 
thinking of the voters in the 1940 Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Yes; you are right. These statements were 
made by Franklin D. Roosevelt in his cam- 
paign for a third term. 

It is regarded as “unfriendly”—even 
treacherous—to quote them now in a differ- 
ent atmosphere. Efforts are belng made to 
brand as disloyal anyone who has so long a 
memory, a memory which spans so short a 
range as 6 months, 

Before the end of the next 3 months any- 
one who quotes these statements probably 
will be popularly regarded as disloyal. Such 
is the power of propaganda and such is the 
general disregard for ordinary moral stand- 
ards in public affairs. 

But millions of Americans will not forget 
them. No matter what the immediate future 
holds, millions of Americans will remember 
them—and what has happened since—as long 
as they live. 


The Tribune editor might have added 
a definition of what is meant by “short of 
war” by quoting the President’s words of 
September 1, 1939, when he said: 

With the repeal of the arms embargo, this 
Government clearly and definitely will insist 
that American citizens and America ships 
keep away from the immediate perils of the 
actual zones of conflict. 


But, then, to bother with that would 
only require an additional definition of 
what was meant by “clearly and defi- 
nitely.” 

Again, the editor might have added to 
his outline one going to the question of 
what is meant by the expressions “neu- 
trality,” “fool’s gold,” and “profits or 
peace,” and quoted the Presidential 
Chautauqua speech of 1936—Just before 
election, Mr. President—when he spoke 
as follows: 

The Congress * has given me cer- 
tain authority to provide safeguards of Amer- 
ican neutrality in case of war * * * new 
weapons with which to maintain our neu- 
trality. 

Effective maintenance of Amer- 
ican neutrality depends * * * on the 
wisdom and determination of whoever at the 
moment occupy the offices of President and 
Secretary of State. 

It is clear that our present policy and the 
measures passed by the Congress would, in 
the event of a war on some other continent, 
reduce war profits which would otherwise 
accrue to American citizens. 

* - * * * 

Let us not blink the fact that we would 
find in this country thousands of Americans 
who, seeking immediate riches—fool’s gold 
would attempt to break down or evade our 
neutrality. 

. * * * * 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must answer—“We 
choose peace.” 


And while we seek to put Europe on a 
footing of principle and respect once 
again by getting as near to the slaughter 
there as we can without killing anyone or 
letting any Americans be killed, we might 
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remind ourselves of Thomas Jefferson’s 
reminder that— 


For us to attempt to reform all Europe and 
bring them back to principles of morality and 
& respect for the equal rights of nations would 
a us to be only maniacs of another char- 
acter. 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the president 
of Stanford University, has a more mod- 
ern way of expressing the same thought 
when he says: 

If anyone believes the American people can 
go out and force other nations around to our 
way of thinking, he has a Hitler complex, 


But what does it get us, Mr. President, 
after and if we were to do all this to sat- 
isfy ourselves as to the meaning? We are 
just where we are when we listen to 
Winston Churchill pounding up Hitler 
and asking us to have a hand in it today, 
and then read what the same Winston 
Churchill had to say back only a few 
months ago when he declared that if ever 
England was whipped in a war he hoped 
England could have a Hitler to show 
England the way out. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, Mr. Willkie has 
the answer to it all when he says of his 
own kind of talk: 


A bit of campaign oratory. 


EXPLOSIONS, FIRES, AND OTHER ACTS OF 
POSSIBLE SABOTAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Record as part of my re- 
marks a statement I have prepared with 
a list of explosions, fires, and other acts 
of possible sabotage in this country dur- 
ing the past few months. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Many things have been happening in this 
country which perhaps have escaped the at- 
tention of the majority of citizens. 

I refer to the explosions, fires, and other 
acts which have been taking place over the 
past few months. Pecullarly enough, they 
have occurred in industrial plants engaged 
in defense work, in Navy yards, in our Gov- 
ernment buildings here in Washington, and 
in our armories. Many of these acts may 
be attributed to sabotage. 

With such things going on, and with com- 
munistic, Nazi, and Fascist influences bring- 
ing about a delay in our defense program and 
destruction of part of it—it is about time 
that we buckle up our belts and start to deal 
with these things with a firm hand. 

We are engaged in a great effort to prepare 
ourselves for any eventuality. The people 
have recognized the threat to the present 
and the future security of this Nation and, 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
have accepted the task of placing our defense 
forces in order. 

Billions of dollars are being appropriated 
for expanding the program of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. We are taking 
upon ourselves as a people the tremendous 
burden of eventually paying for this defense 
effort. We do so with the hope that by 
shouldering this burden and preparing our- 
selves we shall be relieved of the fear of en- 
tering a State of human bondage. 

Americans possess a characteristic which in 
normal times is one of their greatest assets, 
but which in critical times, such as those 
through which we are passing, has a tendency 
to become a liability. 
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The characteristic of which 1 speak is the 
mutual trust which marks the personal and 
group relations of the people who comprise 
our population. Most Americans have such 
an abiding love for their country and such 
a firm belief in its infinity that it is impos- 
sible for them to conceive of any person or 
group of persons within its borders possessed 
of an urge to render its system of govern- 
ment impotent. Hence it is not difficult to 
understand the indifference with which they 
have regarded the appeals of those individ- 
uals and agencies conscious of the presence 
of persons who have pledged their allegiance 
to philosophies of government foreign to our 
own, Neither is it difficult to understand 
how persons exercising vicious influences 
upon our way of life have been able to effec- 
tively here espouse their respective causes. 

People are indifferent either when they are 
not informed or when they are misinformed. 
It is the duty and the privilege of the many 
patriotic and informed Americans to hail the 
attention of their fellows to every existing 
danger to the perpetuation of our represen- 
tative government. We who are aware of the 
truth that among us are many intent upon 
subversive activities and utilizing our guar- 
anteed liberties to nurse their alien plans 
should accept the task of rousing all the 
people from their sleepy hollow and enlisting 
their energies in the fight against such in- 
fluence. For it is also characteristic of the 
American people that once aroused to the 
need for action, their efforts are immediate 
and decisive. 

I am convinced that we of this Nation can 
be as cunning in detecting the hostile activ- 
ities of foreign agents and their allies as 
they can be in discovering our weaknesses 
and attempting to prosecute their program. 
I am convinced we can repel their acts with- 
out insulting or injuring those who have 
made their subscription to our democracy 
above reproach. I think we all agree that 
reason should set the pace of our attack 
upon the “fifth columnist”; that we should 
not allow our emotional reaction to his re- 
prehensible movements to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of our counterconduct or em- 
barrass loyal Americans. Yet in such an 
emergency as now exists our citizens are the 
essence of discretion and tolerance. We 
realize we have a difficult assignment and 
that in seeking to destroy a vicious influence 
it is not always possible and practical to 
make the treatment delicate. Prompted by 
such an understanding, the American people 
will refuse to accept as a violation of their 
inalienable rights temporary infringements 
incident to the struggle to make their future 
secure. 

We who are loyal will not complain if our 
toes are stepped upon by those whose as- 
signment it is to crush the plan by which 
they who are afflicted with the “isms” would 
destroy our entire physique. Americans 
would be unwise to refuse the blessing of 
such understanding. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation under 
J. Edgar Hoover is doing an excellent job, 
but they have a comparatively small force, 
and they are spread very thin throughout 
the country. They should have more ap- 
propriations and more men in order that this 
problem of sabotage and the subversive ac- 
tivities of large groups of people residing in 
this country may be unearthed, and proper 
action taken. 

This is no time to twaddle—it is a time 
for action. 

I hereby submit to the Senate a partial 
list of explosions, fires, and other acts which 
may have been caused by sabotage in this 
country during the last few months. 

EXPLOSIONS 

September 12, 1940: Hercules Powder Co., 
Kenville, N. J. 

August 16, 1940: Atlas Powder Co., Joplin, 
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November 12, 1940: Trojan Powder Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

November 12, 1940: American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co., Edinburg, Pa. 

November 12, 1940: United Railway Signal 
Co., Woodbridge, N. J. 

November 28, 1940: Du Pont Powder Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

November 22, 1940: Lion Oil Refinery, E 
Dorado, Ark. 

December 2, 1940: Columbia Powder Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

December 10, 
Dover, N. J. 

February 4, 1941: Wiedeman Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

February 27, 1941: American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co., Maynard, Mass. (first). 

March 20, 1941: Hercules Powder Co., Ken- 
ville, N. J. (second explosion). 

March 21, 1941: American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co., Maynard, Mass. (second). 

April 11, 1941: Hercules Powder Co., Belve- 
dere, N. J. 

April 11, 1941: Woodward Tron Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

April 21, 1941: American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co., Maynard, Mass. (third). 


FIRES 


November 16, 1940: Boston Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass, 

November 12, 1940: National Guard Ar- 
mory, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 17, 1940: Boston Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass. (second fire). 

November 17, 1940: Pennsylvania Chemical 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

November 26, 1940: Navy Department 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

December 2, 1940: Two additional fires in 
Washington, D. C., Navy Yard, and at naval 
magazine, Bellevue, D. C. 

December 9, 1940: Lowenthal Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

December 11, 1940: Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va. (building destroyed). 

December 14, 1940: Condenser Service 
Engineering Corporation, Hoboken, N. J. 

January 14, 1941: Hercules Powder Co., 
Kenville, N. J. (third disaster in few 
months). 

February 9, 1941: New Haven Quilt & 
Pad Co., New Haven, Conn. (big fire). 

March 1, 1941: Fort Myer, Va., Army bar- 
racks destroyed. 

March 13, 1941: Barnett Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Irvington, N. J. (destroyed plant). 

March 13, 1941: Bienville Warehouse Co., 
New Orleans, La. (drydock fired). 

March 19, 1941: Boston Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass. (fire in power and communications). 

March 19, 1941: Curtiss-Wright airplane 
plant, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 11, 1941: Steamship El Mundo, New 
York Harbor. 

April 28, 1941: Navy powder plant, Indian 
Head, Md. 


1940: Picatinny Arsenal, 


OTHER ACTS 


November 13, 1940: Seattle, Wash., emery 
dust in vital machinery of Steamship Presi- 
dent Grant and Steamship President Harri- 
son. 

November 3, 1940: Giant cranes collapsed, 
San Francisco, building ships for Maritime 
Commission, 

December 2, 1940: New York—liner Yuca- 
tan, valves were opened, and ship sunk at 
port. Was to sail for Puerto Rico with Gov- 
ernment food supplies next day for new 
Government bases. 

November 27, 1940: Catskill, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., 27 silos of cement for 
defense contracts collapsed. 

December 6, 1940: Tacoma, Wash.—gas pol- 
sons many at shipbuilding company. 

March 17, 1941: Daden, Pa.—Pe' Ivania 
Railroad train carrying United States sol- 
diers wrecked, 
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March 18, 1941: Ravenna, Ohio—derail- 
ment of train carrying 750 United States 
Government workers to new arsenal. 

March 20, 1941: Pittsburgh, Pa.—earth- 
slide buried railroad tracks. 

April 1, 1941: Stewartsville, Va—tfreight 
train carrying defense orders (explosion). 

Above list furnished by Joseph Leib Re- 
search Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 3981) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 482. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States district 
judge for the northern ¢‘strict of Ohio; 

S.1254. An act to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, with respect to counsel in cer- 
tain matters; 

H. R. 2082. An act relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in coal mines for 
the purpose of obtaining information relating 
to health and safety conditions, accidents, 
and occupational diseases therein, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 3252. An act to make emergency pro- 
vislon for certain activities of the United 
States Martime Commission, and for other 
purposes, 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
4183, the War Department civil functions 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TUN- 
NELL in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4183) 
making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, for civil functions 
administered by the War Department, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, and that 
it be read for amendment, the amend- 
ments of the committee to be first con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading, “Quartermaster Corps—Ceme- 
terial Expenses”, on page 2, line 1, after 
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the word “employees”, to insert “pur- 
chase of land.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Corps of Engineers—rivers and 
harbors,” on page 6, line 22, after the 
words “by law”, to strike out “$63,100,040” 
and insert “$68,268,640, of which $1,500,- 
000 shall be available for improvement of 
Boston Harbor as recommended in House 
Document No. 362, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, $45,000 for improvement of the 
channel] from Manteo to Oregon Inlet, 
N. C., as recommended in House Docu- 
ment No. 313, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and $60,000 for improvement of Silver 
Lake Harbor, N. C., as recommended in 
House Document No. 325, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, all as authorized by the Na- 
tional Defense River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved October 17, 1940.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Flood control”, on page 8, line 
15, after the words “by law”, to strike out 
“$71,129,000” and insert “$72,680,000.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am 
not altogether conversant with the na- 
ture of the amendment just stated, or the 
reason why this action was taken by the 
Senate committee. I am advised that 
there is some disagreement among the 
Members of the Senate regarding the at- 
titude of the committee, and that the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], our eminent leader, desires to 
have the House language restored, in 
other words, desires that we reject the 
Senate committee amendment. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Okla- 


homa wishes to accept such a proposal. | 


If not, I should want to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
Senator from Kentucky is on his way to 
the Chamber, and will no doubt be here 
in a moment. 

Mr. McNARY. If there is to be any 
controversy over the matter, I should 
want a quorum present anyway. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I think 
it would be well to suggest the absence of 


a quorum. 
Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Adams Clark, Mo 
Alken Connally McFarland 
Andrews Danaher ary 
Austin Davis Maloney 
Bailey Downey ead 

1 Ellender Murdock 
Bankhead George Murray 
Barbour ITY Norris 
Barkley Gillette Nye 
Bilbo Glass O'Mahoney 
Bone Green Overton 
Brewster Guffey Radcliffe 
Bridges Gurney 
Brooks Hatch Reynolds 
Brown Hayden Russell 
Bulow Herring Schwartz 
Bunker Hill Shipstead 
Burton Holman Smathers 
Butler es Smith 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Spencer 
Byrnes Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Capper La Follette Taft 
Caraway er ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Lee Thomas, Okla 
Chavez Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Tobey 
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Truman Vandenberg White 
Van Nuys Willis 
Tydings Wallgren 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of iliness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kricore], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warst! is absent in the performance of 
official duty as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] is absent on official 
business as a member of the Board of 
Visitors at the Naval Academy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, when the quorum was called we 
had reached the amendment on page 8. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
committee. I move to strike out the fig- 
ures “$72,680,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$79,234,000.” I will say just a 
word in explanation of the amendment I 
am offering. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommend- 
ed an appropriation of $70,000,000 for 
flood-control work under projects here- 
tofore authorized by law. The House in- 
serted a provision on page 8 providing 
that $7,683,035 should be immediately 
available “and exclusively for expendi- 
ture upon projects on account of which 
allotments heretofore have not been 
made.” So under that language $7,683,- 
035 would be taken out of the appropria- 
tion in the bill as it passed the House for 
the continuation of projects already 
under construction. 

There are nine projects involved in the 
provision, a list of which I will give from 
the hearings. These projects are recom- 
mended by the War Department as the 
nine most urgent in the entire country 
for flood control and for national defense. 

A list of the projects appears on page 
81 of the hearings. The projects are the 
Almond Reservoir, N. Y.; Buffalo Bayou, 
Tex., at Houston; Louisville, Ky.; New- 
port, Ky.; Huntington, W. Va.; Wolf 
Creek Reservoir, on the Cumberland 
River; Wood River levee, in Illinois; Ta- 
coma, Wash., project; Dorena Reservoir, 
in Oregon. 

The House undertook to earmark 
$7,683,035 to begin these nine projects. 

In the hearings before the committee 
it was testified by Brigadier General 
Robins, representing Major General 
Schley, Chief of Engineers, that these 
projects had all been approved by the 
War Department, and recommended as 
the nine most urgent in the United 
States, from the standpoint of flood con- 
trol and national defense, but the engi- 
neers did not want the amount of money 
made available for beginning these proj- 
ects to be taken out of the appropriation 
for the continuation of projects already 
under construction. In the hearings it 
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will appear that General Robins sug- 
gested that instead of taking it out of 
the 871.000, 000- plus contained in the bill, 
new money be provided for the beginning 
of these projects. 

While there were nine projects recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers, the 
committee has included one, at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., which I think ought to be 
agreed to by the Senate, and it has added 
one project in Oklahoma, calling for 
$450,000, which is not included in the 
nine projects to which I have referred, 
and I will say to my friend the Senator 
from Oklahoma that I have no objec- 
tion to the inclusion of that item for 
Oklahoma. 

My amendment simply enables the 
War Department to begin the other eight 
of these nine projects which they urge, 
by the appropriation of new money for 
that purpose, instead of taking it out of 
the appropriation provided for existing 
projects which are now under construc- 
tion. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. If I understand the 
Senator from Kentucky correctly, it is 
his purpose to have the Senate disagree 
with the proposed committee amend- 
ment, and to add 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I will say to the 
Senator from Oregon that if my amend- 
ment is agreed to, adding this amount to 
the appropriation, which will provide 
new money for these projects, I will not 
have any objection to the Senate com- 
mittee amendment striking out the 
House language, which takes the money 
out of the amount available for the proj- 
ects already under construction. I hope 


-the Senator from Oklahoma, as chair- 


man of the subcommittee, and in charge 
of the bill, will accept my amendment. 

I do not wish to go into detailed dis- 
cussion of the items of the bill, but there 
are one or two with which I am familiar. 
For instance, we all recall the flood in 
the Ohio River Valley in 1937. As a 
result of that flood and other floods in 
the country, we passed the flood-control 
bill. Surveys were made in the Ohio 
River Valley, among them being one at 
Louisville, Ky. The Army engineers in 
cooperation with the city of Louisville 
made a detailed study for the purpose 
of providing against a recurrence of the 
damage which was inflicted upon that 
community by the flood of 1937. Under 
the arrangement the city of Louisville 
was to put up one and one-half million 
dollars to purchase rights-of-way and 
to do other preliminary work incident 
to the flood wall, plus $1,000,000 for 
sewage disposal made necessary by the 
construction of the wall, all of which in- 
volved a two-and-one-half-million-dollar 
bond issue. It was necessary to go be- 
fore the legislature in order to get an 
enabling act, and the election could not 
be held until November 1940. All this 
was done under the encouragement and 
with the cooperation of the engineers 
of the War Department. The project 
had been agreed to, but a bond issue 
had to be authorized in order to raise the 
two and one-half million dollars that 
Louisville was to put up. The election 
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could not be held until last November. 
The election was held, and by the more 
than two-thirds vote required by the 
State constitution the people provided 
for the issue of bonds for the necessary 
two and a half million dollars. Jf it 
had not been for that requirement the 
flood wail at Louisville would already be 
under construction, and therefore would 
come under the appropriation. The 
same thing occurred at Newport, Ky. I 
speak of these projects because naturally 
I know more about them than I do about 
the other projects throughout the 
country. 

In the city of Louisville and in the 
vicinity of Louisville $124,000,000 is at 
this time involved in defense enterprises. 
I shall not go into the details. Fort 
Knox is close by. Across the Ohio River 
in Indiana a $75,000,000 powder plant 
is being constructed by the Du Pont 
interests. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is now 
in operation, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is not quite 
finished. But if a flood should occur in 
the Ohio Valley similar to that which 
occurred in 1937, it would absolutely 
paralyze this $75,000,000 investment 
made by the Government of the United 
States. There are other defense enter- 
prises in progress. All of them add up to 
$124,000,000. ; 

In Newport the Andrews Steel Co. and 
the Newport Rolling Mills are now en- 
gaged almost exclusively in the produc- 
tion of defense articles under contract 
with the War Department. In the fall of 
1937 those factories were closed from the 
middle of January to the middle of 
March—2 months. We all know what 
would happen if a similar thing should 
occur now. The people have, under the 
encouragement and with the cooperation 
of the War Department, through the 
engineers, voted to provide their share 
of the expenses, and that money is now 
available. 

The same thing may be said of all nine 
of these projects. There is one in Texas, 
one in New York, one in Illinois, one in 
Washington, one in Oregon, and others 
in other States. The only objection the 
engineers had to the provision in the 
House bill was that it subtracted from 
the total amount they had available in 
this bill for the continuation of projects 
now under construction. All these 
projects had been recommended by the 
engineers. They are authorized by law. 

I hope the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. THomas] and the Senate will accept 
my amendment, so work may be begun 
on these necessary, essential, indispen- 
sable projects which are intended and 
designed to accomplish and will accom- 
plish the result of protecting immense 
investments by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to ascertain if 
I distinctly understand the Senator’s 
proposal. As I understand, he concurs 
in the action taken by the committee in 
striking out the provision in the bill 
which requires that $7,000,000-plus must 
be used for new projects. The commit- 
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tee made that recommendation, I may 
say to the Senator, on the following state- 
ment made by the Assistant Chief of 
Engineers: 


The proviso now in the appropriation bill 
calling for the initiation of new projects will 
require the Department to make a blanket 
cut of 10 percent in the allotments which it 
proposed to make under the original Budget 
figure of $70,000,000. It is probable that this 
cut will prevent the Department from ac- 
quiring during the fiscal year 1942 lands in 
reservoir areas where dams will be com- 
pleted during this and the next fiscal year. 
Furthermore, essential highway and railway 
locations for certain reservoir projects now 
nearing completion will have to be post- 
poned until the fiscal year 1943, so that the 
reservoirs themselves cannot be operated un- 
til that fiscal year. With this reduction it 
will also be necessary to postpone the con- 
struction of essential pumping plants for 
local protection projects throughout the 
country with the result that these projects 
will not afford the protection for which they 
are designated until after the fiscal year 1942. 


Then he said: 


The proviso now in the War Department 
civil appropriation bill calling for the initia- 
tion of new flood-control projects during 
fiscal year 1942 will not only affect the con- 
struction program of the Department, but 
it will also seriously curtail its design 
activities. It will unquestionably be neces- 
sary to reduce further the present design 
forces which have already been cut due to 
the limited appropriations for the present 
fiscal year. Since the work of this personnel 
is highly specialized and requires intensive 
training and technical knowledge, its loss 
will be a serious handicap in carrying out 
essential planning for new projects. Conse- 
quently the Department will be very much 
handicapped in placing such projects under 
construction when the present emergency is 
over and funds for such work become avail- 
able in the future. 


That will be the natural effect of 
allowing the House language to stand. 
General Robins, the Assistant Chief of 
Engineers, further said: 

The Department is of the opinion that if new 
flood-control projects are to be initiated dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1942 it is in the best inter- 
ests of the United States, from the viewpoint 
of both economy and efficiency, to increase 
the Department's proposed appropriations for 
that ‘fiscal year to take care of such new 
projects as Congress may desire to initiate 
rather than to curtail the funds which will 
be available for the continuation of its pres- 
ent construction program. 


That is what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes to do? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is exactly 
what I propose to do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In other words, the 
Senator would follow the recommen- 
dation made by Brig. Gen. Thomas M. 
Robins, Assistant Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. I do not 
want to curtail the funds appropriated 
for flood-control works already under 
construction. From the $7,683,000 which 
is earmarked in the House bill I have 
subtracted the $1,129,000 that was ear- 
marked for Huntington, W. Va., which 
leaves $6,554,000. That is the sum by 
which I attempt to increase the appro- 
priation, so that the recommendations of 
the Army engineers may be carried out 
and they may begin the nine new proj- 
ects without in any way impinging on the 


appropriation carried in the bill for the 
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continuation of the projects already 
under construction. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I wish to make a statement 
for the Recor before we get away from 
this point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I wish to 
clarify the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I think he is 
in error in his tabulation. I think he 
means to increase the amount carried in 
the bill to the sum of $79,234,035. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I left off the $35 be- 
cause I did not think it was important 
so as to have a round sum. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky if he has any 
objection to correcting the amount in his 
amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection, 
and I will modify my amendment so as to 
make the amount $79,234,035. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my appeal to that of the able Demo- 
cratic leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. I think 
it would be a very grave mistake to con- 
form to the action of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

I do not wish to cover the same ground 
covered by the Senator from Kentucky, 
but I hope the Senator from Oklahoma 
will favorably consider the amendment 
and place it in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Recorp should show 
what has been done to date. 

The Board of Army Engineers recom- 
mended to the Budget Bureau certain 
projects and certain sums. The Budget 
Bureau reduced the amount to an even 
$70,000,000. In the consideration of the 
bill the House decided to limit the appro- 
priations practically to the Budget esti- 
mate. After it had made that decision it 
was decided to increase the number of 
projects, but still retain the same amount 
of money, so a provision was placed in the 
bill setting aside $7,683,035 of the 
$70,000,000, with which to start nine new 
projects, which would commit the Con- 
gress to a total expenditure in future 
years of approximately $55,000,000. 

The Senate committee did not see fit to 
take during the next 12 months the 
$7,683,035 from the other projects the 
construction of which had been approved, 
and so the committee struck out the pro- 
viso on the theory that if the Congress 
should desire to start new projects, it had 
better make direct appropriations with 
which to start them. 

As the matter now stands, if the Senate 
agrees to the committee amendment, no 
new projects will be started under the 
terms of this bill. If the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky is 
agreed to, we shall go forward with the 
projects approved by the Budget Bureau, 
in the total sum of $70,000,000, and add 
to that sum approximately $7,000,000 
with which to start nine new projects, 
which means committing the Congress 
and the Government to a total expendi- 
ture in the future of $55,000,000 over and 
abeve what the Congress is now com- 
mitted to spend. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That sum would be 
spread over a period of years. 

e THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
e. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Depending upon the 
amount that may be economically ex- 
pended each year, just as the appropria- 
tions for the projects already under con- 
struction have been spread. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The issue 
before the Senate is, Do we desire to 
authorize the starting of nine new proj- 
ects costing $7,000,000 this year, and in 
the future, next year, the year after, and 
possibly the following year—because, as 
a rule, about 4 years are required to com- 
plete one of these projects—to spend 
$55,000,000 more? That is a decision 
which only the Senate can make. The 
House has agreed to start these projects 
by taking $7,000,000 from the allocations 
to the projects now under construction. 
The Senate committee did not want to 
follow that procedure. The Senate com- 
mittee did not pass upon the question as 
to whether or not we should start nine 
new projects, representing a total cost 
over the years of $55,000,000 and a cost 
this year of approximately $7,000,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think the 
importance of flood-control projects 
should be underestimated by Senators. 
I was the Governor of my State in 1937, 
when we suffered perhaps the most dis- 
astrous flood in all the history of the 
country. Eight hundred thousand peo- 
ple were driven from their homes tempo- 
rarily because of that flood; and the 
waters of the Ohio and its tributaries 
flooded all the territory from Catletts- 
burg to Hickman. 

I hope the amendment of my colleague 
will be agreed to, for the reason that, in 
accordance with plans already made, the 
city of Louisville and the city of Newport 
have done everything they have been 
called upon to do, and it seems to me it 
would be a great mistake to permit to 
continue the prospect of a great loss to 
important defense industries. One of 
such industries is a powder plant, which 
is very important to the country. If a 
flood similar to the one of 1937 should 
occur in the Ohio River Valley, the de- 
fense industries would suffer great loss. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if my 
colleague will permit me and the Senator 
from Oklahoma will yield, I will say that 
the flood of 1937 caused a damage of 
more than $70,000,000 to the community 
of Louisville alone, and $400,000,000 in 
the Ohio Valley. If a similar flood should 
occur in the future it would cost the 
Government of the United States, be- 
cause of the defense enterprises, more 
than the entire $55,000,000 which would 
be spent on all nine of these projects 
over the period of years required to com- 
plete their construction. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In 1937 General 
Markham was Chief of Engineers. To- 
gether we followed the line of the flood 
and viewed the damage. The statement 
of my colleague is entirely correct. 
These projects may be called new proj- 
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ects, but they are projects which should 
have been undertaken long ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are projects 
which are already approved, and would 
now be under construction if it had not 
been for the constitutional and legal 
technicalities which the communities 
had to meet in order to raise their part 
of the appropriation to buy rights-of- 
way and make other preliminary ex- 
penditures so that the Government would 
not be charged with such expenditures. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know the 
facts with respect to projects in other 
States, but I do know that the Wolf 
Creek project is very important, particu- 
larly to Louisville and Newport, and also 
to all the people of the United States, 
because of the importance of defense in- 
dustries at the present time. 


Mr. BARKLEY. It may appear on the . 


surface that Kentucky has more flood- 
control projects than any other State. 
That is perfectly natural because of the 
geographical situation. The Ohio River 
borders Kentucky River on the north all 
the way from West Virginia to Missouri. 
North of Kentucky are Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Flood-control projects are 
already under construction on the other 
side of the river, and if it appears that 
there are more such projects in the State 
of Kentucky than in other States, that 
situation grows out of the fact that Ken- 
tucky borders the Ohio River south of 
three other States of the Union. 
Therefore, in proportion to the mileage 
of the Ohio River as between Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the number 
of projects is not out of proportion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] will ac- 
cept the amendment offered by my col- 
league. If he does not feel that he can 
do so, I certainly hope the Senate will 
write such a provision into the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
only question involved is whether the 
$7,000,000 shall be taken out of the fund 
appropriated for projects already under 
construction or whether it shall be added 
to the total amount so that the projects 
in question may go forward with what 
may be called new money. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, since the committee took no 
action toward authorizing the construc- 
tion of the new projects, but rather took 
adverse action, hearings were not held 
on the necessity for the construction of 
the nine new projects. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky 
makes the statement that a new powder 
plant has been constructed at Charles- 
town, in southern Indiana. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At a cost 
of $75,000,000. 

Mr, BARKLEY. At a cost of $75,000,- 
000. In addition, I will say that the 
Goodyear Rubber Co. is constructing and 
will operate for the Government, with 
Government money, a plant for the man- 
ufacture of rubber products. The Navy 
is now constructing a shell-loading plant. 
All these expenditures by the Govern- 
ment of the United States amount to 
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$124,000,000 or $125,000,000. The ques- 
tion is whether we want to protect that 
investment by beginning at this time to 
construct a ficod wall, heretofore decided 
upon, and with respect to which the 
people in the various communities have 
voted their share of the contribution 
under the encouragement and advice of 
the Government of the United States, 
through the Army engineers, who have 
recommended the program. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to state to the 
Senator from Kentucky, if the Senator 
from Oklahoma will permit, that I have 
no objection to Kentucky’s having any 
number of such projects, so far as that 
is concerned; but was it not unwise to 
locate them at places which are liable to 
be flooded? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection I 
will say to the Senator that it became the 
policy of the War Department and of the 
Government—and I think it is a wise 
policy—to try to decentralize war defense 
enterprises, by locating them at various 
places throughout the country. The Na- 
tional Defense Council, the War Depart- 
ment, and the Navy Department, had to 
consider in the beginning the necessity 
for such decentralization. 

Mr. HUGHES. But Kentucky is a 
fairly large State. Did they need to pick 
out particular places which may be 
flooded? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is not raising a geographical ques- 
tion. The matter is broader than that. 
The National Defense Council, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the 
entire Government, early in the defense 
program decided that it would not be 
wise to concentrate defense enterprises 
in certain sections of the country. They 
gave out a statement, which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers, to the effect 
that they would decentralize war or de- 
fense enterprises and would put some of 
them in the Middle West. They have 
done so. In the process of decentraliza- 
tion, because of industrial activities, 
transportation facilities, and other equa- 
tions, they located a few of the defense 
enterprises—only a few—in the Ohio 
Valley. Some of them have been located 
in Kentucky, some in Illinois, some in 
Ohio, some in Indiana, 

Mr. HUGHES. What I have in mind, 
if the Senator will permit me to state it, 
is that, according to what has been stated 
here, the War Department, or whoever 
has the authority in locating these proj- 
ects in the State of Kentucky, appears to 
have selected locations which are con- 
stantly in danger of flood and the dam- 
age which would come from ficod. I am 
in sympathy with the legislation which 
has been enacted designed to prevent 
floods, and I voted for it; but where a city 
is so located that there is any danger of 
floods, I do not think the War Depart- 
ment should select that particular place 
as the site of an expensive plant which 
will be constantly in danger of being 
flooded, and I do not think that then the 
representatives of the War Department 
should come here and ask that because of 
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such flood danger we appropriate money 
to protect the plant. 

I desire to say further that, as I recall, 
it has been stated during this session—I 
believe the Secretary of the Treasury so 
stated—that the policy of the Govern- 
ment would be not to engage in any new 
projects that could be avoided. There 
are in my State, for instance, a number of 
small drainage projects for the cleaning 
out of rivers, for example; but I cannot 
get any money for them, because I am 
told all the time that while the projects 
have been authorized, and while the En- 
gineer Department has approved them, 
the policy this year and probably next 
year and during the time when we are 
engaging in the defense program is that 
money will not be available for such proj- 
ects, and that we should stand by or 
should abide by the Budget. 

In this bill, as I understand, it is pro- 
posed to exceed by about $8,000,000 what 
the House has provided, and to commit 
us to these nine projects which over the 
years will carry—I forget what the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma stated as the 
amount. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Fifty- 
five million dollars. 

Mr. HUGHES. Fifty-five million dol- 
lars. It seems to me we are constantly 
getting away from what was understood, 
or what I understood, at least, at the be- 
ginning of the session, that we would not 
make such appropriations while we were 
in need of money for defense purposes; 
and, of course, we will need vast sums of 
money for them. 

I think the Senate should follow the 
general trend of opinion of the country; 
that it should not appropriate money, 
which, of course, will have to be paid by 
more taxes, to carry on ordinary projects 
for which in other years we have been 
appropriating. 

I cannot quite make up my mind that 
I am justified in voting for the amend- 
ment, and I do not know that I can make 
up my mind that I am justified in voting 
to commit ourselves to the nine new 
projects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, for whom I have, as 
he knows, an affectionate regard, that 
whether the War Department and the 
Defense Council have acted wisely or un- 
wisely in the location of these plants, 
they have been located. One of the larg- 
est plants involved in the whole defense 
set-up is a plant located by the Du Pont 
Co., from the Senator’s own State, in 
Charlestown, Ind., in southern Indiana, 
across the river from Louisville. 

Mr. HUGHES. They did not locate 
it, I presume; the War Department did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; they sat in 
re the meeting held to decide on the loca- 

on. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think they usually 
have more shrewdness and judgment 
than that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the location of 
plants, of course, the private corporation 
which is to build and operate the plant 
sits in with the Defense Council and the 
War Department in deciding on the loca- 
tion. That is true in every case. But 
regardless of all that, the plants have 
been located, and they have been located 
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in pursuance of a program to decentralize 
defense industries and not to have them 
all in one place—to put them out in the 
Middle West, where they might be safe 
from bombing. 

Mr. HUGHES. It seems to me we 
should stand by the program with which 
we started, or at least with which I under- 
stood we started. If we allow the War 
Department or any other defense set-up 
constantly to come back to Congress for 
more and more money because they have 
authorized a thing to be done, we shall 
be getting further and further away from 
the understanding we had, that during 
the time when we were appropriating 
vast sums of money for defense we would 
slow down on the appropriations for 
rivers and harbors and all that kind of 
thing. 

It seems to me that we should do one 
of two things; we should either open the 
floodgates and let everyone come here and 
get money for carrying forward non- 
defense projects, or we should stand by 
what was understood, and not indulge in 
anything that is not absolutely necessary 
while we are voting vast sums of money 
for defense and while we are raising 
more and more taxes. I think we should 
have a fixed policy about such projects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s views, but I desire to say that more 
than that is involved in this issue. In 
the first place, the Army engineers rec- 
ommended certain projects as being 
urgent, and the nine projects here in- 
volved are on the urgent list of the War 
Department. They sent them to the 
Budget Bureau. The Budget Bureau 
recommended only $70,000,000 to the 
Congress, and there is a question whether 
we are to be bound hand and foot by a 
recommendation by the Budget Bureau 
simply because it happens to be the 
Budget Bureau’s recommendation, for 
which I have, as a rule, a very great 
respect. 

But the House itself has exceeded the 
recommendation of the Budget Bureau 
by nearly $2,000,000, and the bill re- 
ported by the Senate committee exceeds 
the Budget Bureau’s recommendation by 
more than $2,000,000. The committee’s 
report—and I am for it—includes one of 
the nine projects, in Huntington, W. Va., 
which I believe is essential. It has in- 
cluded a $450,000 project in Oklahoma, 
which was originally a reclamation proj- 
‘ect, but which has now become a flood- 
control or national-defense project. 

I think we can depend upon it that 
the Army engineers will not recommend. 
a project which is not worthy of consid- 
eration. If one of the nine projects 
which they have recommended is to be 
included in the biil, I do not think it can 
be urged as more important than the 
other eight. Neither the House nor the 
Senate committee has kept within the 
$70,000,000, which was the arbitrary ceil- 
ing fixed by the Budget Bureau; and, in 
the face of the urgent recommendation of 
the War Department, and the testimony 
of General Robins, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers, that these projects are urgent, 
but that they do not want to take the 
money for them out of appropriations 
available for projects already under con- 
struction, the question for the Senate to 
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decide is whether as a matter of justice 
it should include this item. The Senate 
would be well within its rights in so 
doing. 

It seems to me we should add this 
sum—it is not $7,000,000, it amounts 
only to six and a half million dollars, 
added to the seventy-two million-plus— 
in order that they may go ahead and 
build these projects for national defense 
and flood control. I believe the con- 
struction of one of them might save the 
Government more money than is in- 
volved in the entire appropriation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I shall 
be glad to yield as we go along, but I 
think some of these matters should be 
cleared up. 

In the first place, there was no argu- 
ment or testimony produced before the 
committee in support of any of these 
propositions save one, and that is the 
one for Huntington, W. Va. At that 
point they are building a river wall in 
three sections, commencing, of course, at 
the bottom of the river. They have com- 
pleted section No. 1 and section No. 2 up 
to what might be called the little high- 
water mark, but not the real high-water 
mark. So, unless section No. 3 is com- 
pleted, the two sections already com- 
pleted afford but little protection against 
floods. 

The testimony shows that at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., is located the only nickel- 
manufacturing plant in the United States 
and it was testified that right now nickel 
is a most important metal in connection 
with national defense. 

So, because of the testimony given to 
the committee, fhe committee apparently 
was convinced that that item should be 
allowed. Had the same argument been 
made in behalf of the others, no doubt 
the committee would have taken a dif- 
ferent view as to them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be that my 
colleague and I were guilty of negligence 
in not appearing before the Appropria- 
tions Committee on the other items. I 
had no intimation that the committee 
was going to make an amendment of this 
sort and strike out the provision of the 
House bill. If I had, I certainly would 
have appeared. I am not complaining, 
for it is not the duty of the Committee 
on Appropriations to notify Senators 
that an item in which they may be in- 
terested is under consideration; but I 
certainly would have appeared before 
the committee and stated what I have 
said here if I had had the slightest inti- 
mation that the committee intended to 
make any change in the language. 

I wish to say that I think the amend- 
ment I have offered is a better solution 
of the problem than the language of the 
House bill, because it does grant six and 
a half million dollars of new money for 
these urgent projects. If I had known 
the committee were going to make any 
change in the House bill, I certainly 
would have appeared before them, and 
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advocated what I have urged on the floor 
of the Senate, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I should 
like to make another statement, then I 
shall be glad to yield. 

I am not impressed, and certainly not 
convinced, that this money is necessary 
to protect the powder plant in Charles- 
town, Ind. Iam not advised; but I can- 
not believe now that the defense organi- 
zation would have located a powder plant 
at a point where a flood would destroy 
the powder or make it wet. Iam not an 
expert on powder, but I understand that 
wet powder is not of much benefit. 

The Senator states that a rubber plant 
has been located in that rainy section 
which is subject to floods. I can under- 
stand why a rubber plant should be lo- 
cated at that point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not contending 
that the plant at Charlestown, Ind., 
which is on the Ohio River, necessarily 
would itself be inundated by a flood, but 
that plant was located out in an open 
field in southern Indiana. They had no 
housing facilities; they have had to con- 
struct them, and to provide for them in 
part in the city of Louisville. A large 
percentage of the employees at the pow- 
der plant, and the rubber plant also, are 
drawn from the city of Louisville. If a 
flood should occur similar to that which 
occurred in 1937, which did $400,000,000 
worth of damage in that valley, it would 
absolutely cut the powder plant and the 
rubber plant off not only from the sup- 
plies which must be carried to them, but 
the labor upon which they depend to 
carry on operations. So, the entire com- 
munity there is involved in the question 
of protection against the occurrence of 
such a disaster as that which took place 
in 1937. 

I may say that the same thing hap- 
pened in Pittsburgh, Pa., where the steel 
industry is located, indeed, where it is 
concentrated. It might as well be ar- 
gued that all the steel plants should be 
moved from Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. The 
Monongahela River and the Allegheny 
River join at Pittsburgh to make the 
Ohio River; and Pittsburgh and Steuben- 
ville and Parkersburg, W. Va., and all the 
other industrial centers between Pitts- 
burgh and Cairo, II., were damaged and 
inundated by the flood in 1937. So, if 
the logic of the situation requires that no 
nlant be located where it might be dam- 
aged by flood, the same logic would re- 
quire the removal of all the plants from 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, and other places, even in 
Connecticut. Last year we appropriated 
money to protect from flood Hartford, 
Conn., on the Connecticut River, where 
the United Aircraft enterprise is located. 

I am not seeking any geographical ad- 
vantage. In the consideration of these 
measures, I never think of geography. I 
think only of where the need is, and I 
dare say that the Record may be searched 
in vain for any vote I have cast against 
protecting any community, certainly 
where a national-defense industry is lo- 
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cated, by adequate appropriations, re- 
gardiess of where it may be located. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to 
the junior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My friend from 
Oklahoma is very much interested in the 
Military Establishment and in the Army 
of the United States. We have in Ken- 
tucky, Fort Knox, which is a great mili- 
tary post and which is above flocdwater 
unless the flood should exceed all the 
records of the past. That post has been 
located there for a long time; it is not a 
recent designation. In Campbell County, 
Ky., there is Fort Thomas, which is near 
Newport, Ky. The Senator has visited 
those military establishments. 

I wish to impress upon the Members 
of the Senate that this is no new project. 
It is a project which should have been 
completed long ago for the protection of 
the great city of Louisville, Ky. In 1937, 
when the flood came, the city was vir- 
tually promised that, as speedily as pos- 
sible, the Government would work with 
the city and the State in trying to pro- 
vide measures whereby such a flood would 
not occur again. 

I wish to say, in case Members of the 
Senate think we have a country that 
floods for no reason at all, that the 
flood of 1937 was unusual and unprece- 
dented. It was like the rains of Cali- 
fornia which come occasionally, and it 
was like the lack of sunshiny days at 
Miami Beach and other places. Every 
now and then such conditions occur; but 
we never before had such a flood as that 
of 1937, and, even if we had, it would not 
have affected Fort Knox or Fort Thomas, 
They are high up in the hills and rugged 
country of Kentucky. The du Pont Co.’s 
plant recently located at Charlestown is 
not in a flood area on its own account, 
but if such a flood as vame in 1937 should 
occur, nobody could get to it or from it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield, with the 
permission of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Fort Knox is close to Louisville, 
and is on high ground above the flood- 
water, Fort Knox is required to get its 
supplies from the people of Louisville, 
and in the flood of 1937 the highway 
between Louisville and Fort Knox was 
completely inundated so that there was 
no communication. The same condition 
might prevail as to Fort Thomas, near 
Newport. These projects, these flood 
walls which the Government of the 
United States promised these communi- 
ties, and because of which they bonded 
themselves, are intended to protect not 
only the city within its corporate limits, 
but to protect the valleys between the 
cities and the military posts, which, if 
shut off from their communications and 
their supplies, would suffer untold 
damage. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In 1937, in order to 
get supplies from the Army post to the 
distressed people in that section, they 
had to go over the railroad tracks and 
railroad bridges in order to get out of 
that area at all. If it was a mistake to 
locate Fort Knox, and place 30,000 sol- 
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diers there, the mistake was made long 
ago. We spent millions of dollars there 
and placed practically all the gold the 
people of the world have in Fort Knox; 
and it is there now. Fort Thomas was 
established a long time ago. The prob- 
lem is not a new one; it is of long 
standing. If the place involved were 
Oklahoma City or Wilmington, Del., and 
it had the prospect of being completely 
flocded, as the Ohio Valley was in 1937, 
and the flood could be guarded against 
by the expenditure of a very small 
amount of money, I would not vote to 
have it face the danger of a flood such 
as that of 1937. 

I did not have anything to do with 
locating defense industries at Charles- 
town or the other places. I do not say it 
was wise or unwise; but the industries 
are there, and they are entitled to some 
protection, especially when we view also 
the fact that thousands of people who 
live in the area are entitled to protection 
from the floodwaters. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. ADAMS. I have been somewhat 
concerned over the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that the United 
States Government promised to do these 
things. Having followed the matter, I 
am totally unaware of the United States 
Government having bound itself to do 
them. The United States Government 
authorizes various projects. The author- 
izations are not promises of construction. 
They represent approval of the projects, 
but no promise is involved in the authori- 
zation. No promise is involved even in 
the appropriation; but certainly until 
the appropriation is made the Congress 
has not committed itself. It seems to me 
it is crowding the situation a little to say 
that these appropriations must be made 
because the United States promised to 
make them. 

I happen to live in a community which 
has suffered from a flood far greater in 
proportion than that which afflicted 
Louisville some years ago—not in value, 
not in numbers, but in the proportion of 
the community. More than a third of 
the city in which I live was wiped out. 
Several hundred people were drowned; 
and that little community proceeded to 
construct its own flood works. It im- 
posed upon itself an indebtedness repre- 
senting a third of its assessed valuation 
in order to protect itself against flood. 
We had not learned at that time that all 
the obligation to protect everybody who 
settles in a flood area is upon the United 
States Government. We set about pro- 
tecting ourselves, and our community 
footed the bills, and we are now suffering 
from the resulting tax load. 

It seems to me that I have never heard 
more severe criticism of the defense or- 
ganization of the country than that 
which has been suggested here when we 
are told that plants of a cost of $124,- 
000,000 have been deliberately put into 
an area subject to flood. The decentrali- 
zation is entirely proper. The Senator 
from Kentucky is right; there should be 
decentralization; but certainly the flood 
plain of the Ohio River is not the only 
place in which industry can be decen- 
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tralized. Kentucky is filled with high 
ground. Iam inclined to think that those 
who located the plants investigated the 
danger of fiood, and that it is somewhat 
less than the Senator imagines. I cannot 
conceive of the engineers under a defense 
project deliberately locating $124,000,000 
or more of essential defense industries 
in an area imminently subject to flood, 
and we are told that these projects are 
the most pressing in the United States. 

If the committee’s provision stands, 
there is nothing in the bill to prevent the 
use of $72,000,000 for the construction of 
these particular projects. If they meet 
the condition which the two Senators 
from Kentucky announce, if they are the 
most emergent projects, if the Army engi- 
neers believe so, it is their duty to go in 
there and construct them. They are not 
limited to old projects. The Senate com- 
mittee merely struck out the provision 
which compelled the construction of new 
projects, but they did not take from the 
Army engineers the power to construct 
new projects. Within this appropriation 
is full authority to do this work if it is 
of the emergent character which the 
Senators indicate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true, as I read 
the House report, that what the House 
did was to say, We have allowed a cer- 
tain amount to continue existing works,” 
which is about sixty-five or sixty-six mil- 
lion dollars? Then the House committee 
said, as I understand, Lou cannot use 
all of that $65,000,000 on the list of old 
projects that you have given us. You 
must take 10 percent of it, $6,500,000, and 
use it on new projects, and you must take 
that out of the old projects wherever you 
think it can best be taken out.” 

As I read the House report, that is the 
effect of the House committee’s action. 

Mr, ADAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. So, as a matter of fact, 
under the House provision—I see no rea- 
son why the House provision should not 
be restored—we would provide for these 
projects which are said to be necessary 
for national defense. I have no objection 
to the House provision, but I object to 
increasing the entire appropriation by 
$6,000,000 when neither the House nor 
the House committee nor the Senate 
committee has approved any such in- 
crease. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator is correct 
as far as he goes. Of course, the point I 
was trying to make is that under the lan- 
guage of the bill as it would stand if the 
committee amendment were adopted 
there is nothing to prevent the Army en- 
gineers from constructing new projects. 
The amendment merely takes out the 
compulsion that new projects must be 
constructed. If the nine projects which 
have been mentioned, or some of them, 
are those most imminent, those which 
above all others demand construction, I 
cannot believe that the Army engineers 
will not recognize that fact and use the 
money accordingly. 

Mr. 


BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The argument of the 
Senator from Colorado that there is 
nothing in the law to prevent the Army 
engineers from using this money to start 
new projects is only technically true. 
The Senator from Colorado knows that 
the Army engineers will not use a dollar 
of it to start new projects, because the 
projects already under construction are 
those which the Army engineers in the 
beginning, following the enactment of 
the flood-control law, regarded as more 
important; and we might say for the 
sake of argument that those now under 
construction will be regarded by the 
Army engineers as more important than 
new projects, and therefore, unless di- 
rected by Congress, they will not take 
any money to start new projects from the 
appropriation made available for the con- 
tinuation of existing projects already un- 
der construction. The nine projects 
which they have urgently recommended 
are the next important to those already 
under construction. 

Mr. ADAMS. I misunderstood the 
Senator. I understood him to say that 
the nine projects were the most im- 
portant projects in the whole country. 
1 BARKLEY. No; I did not say 

at. 


Mr. ADAMS. The Senator now says 
they are the most important of those 
which have not been started. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. I 
did not mean to imply that the Army 
engineers regarded these nine projects as 
more important than those already 
started by their direction and on their 
recommendation; but I desire to make a 
further statement, if the Senator will 
permit me to do so. I do not want to 
take his time. 

The Senator says there is no legal obli- 
gation on the part of the Government. 
There is not. Nobody contends that there 
is. There is no legal obligation. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator said the 
Government had promised to construct 
these projects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did. I said that 
agents of the Government of the United 
States all up and down all these rivers, 
in cooperation with the local communi- 
ties, worked out a flood- control program, 
made surveys, decided how much it 
would cost, and how much the local com- 
munities would be required to put up. 
Some of the communities were not re- 
quired under the law to hold elections 
for the issue of bonds. They could put 
up their part of the money, and did so; 
and those projects are now under con- 
struction. Some of them, under consti- 
tutional limitations, were required to vote 
on the issue of bonds. I do say that 
when there is no legal obligation, we 
could stop in the middle of the construc- 
tion of any dam or flood wall anywhere in 
the United States that is now in course 
of construction, and for which we have 
made appropriations. We would not 
violate any legal obligation to the people 
of those communities and those valleys 
if we should stop construction tomorrow. 

But when the Congress of the United 
States enacts a flood-control act, and the 
engineers representing the Government 
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make surveys, and confer with local 
communities, and decide where flood 
walls should be built, decide how much 
they would cost, decide among them- 
selves how much the communities should 
contribute to the enterprises and, based 
upon that decision and that cooperation, 
the officials of the local communities go 
to the legislature and get the required 
authority to hold an election, and submit 
the matter to the people and the people 
vote by the required two-thirds, there is 
a moral equation which enters into the 
situation, as to whether the Government 
of the United States, after those steps 
have been taken, should then say to com- 
munities which have gone to the expense 
of issuing bonds, under the encourage- 
ment of the Government, “We cannot do 
anything for you now for the reason that 
other communities have gotten in ahead 
of you because they had the money avail- 
able at the time and could go forward.” 

I do not contend there is any legal obli- 
gation, but I do say that Congress has the 
right to consider the steps taken by the 
Government after it had passed a law on 
the subject to meet the situation; and 
those steps have been made in these par- 
ticular cases. 

Mr. ADAMS. Would that be true in 
each of these nine cases? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not able to say 
whether in each case it was necessary to 
issue bonds, or whether that has been 
done. Probably in some of the cases the 
communities have not done so. Other 
Senators, who are familiar with the 
projects in their particular States, can 
give the Senator detailed information 
about that. Iam speaking of those about 
which I know. But I do say that the 
Army engineers have made no distinc- 
tion among these nine which they have 
urgently recommended as the next im- 
portant step to be taken in connection 
with flood control and defense protection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield 
first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ADAMS. Just one further word, 
if the Senator will indulge me. 

I think Congress has authorized flood 
projects which involve the expenditure of 
from $600,000,000 to perhaps a billion 
dollars, if they shall be constructed. The 
question here is whether at this time, 
when tremendous expenditures are being 
demanded for defense purposes, we 
should undertake to commit the Govern- 
ment to an extra expenditure of $55,- 
000,000, in addition to the very large ex- 
penditures now being undertaken. We 
are being told every day that we must 
make some reductions in our nondefense 
expenditures. The House endeavored to 
do that. Iam very much impressed with 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Delaware, and I believe that the action 
of the committee was correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. The table of projects on 
pages 83, 84, and 85 of the Senate com- 
mittee hearings includes these nine 
projects within the $71,000,000, figures 
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for the other projects having been scaled 
down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. TAFT. Les; I am sure it does. 

Mr, BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
permit me, it includes them only under 
the House language, which has been 
stricken out by the Senate committee. 
If the amendment shall be agreed to 
without any additional amendment, not 
one of these nine projects can be started. 

Mr. TAFT. I am perfectly willing to 
restore the House language, so far as I 
am personally concerned, but I object to 
increasing the whole appropriation by 
$7,000,000. After the House passed the 
bill the Army engineers revised the 
amounts to be spent on existing projects, 
and cut them down in every case. For 
instance, the Cincinnati project is cut 
from $1,800,000, as it was in the original 
budget, to $1,615,000. They have cut 
roughly 10 percent from all existing 
projects in order to provide the money 
for the new projects. That policy is 
satisfactory, or should be. 


Mr. BARKLEY. They only did so be- 
cause of the language of the House 
amendment, which required that they 
take the $7,000,000 for beginning the 
new projects. But General Robins testi- 
fied before the committee that the Army 
engineers objected to that because it 
would postpone the completion of proj- 
ects already under construction, and 
would interfere with their program, 
They only cut them, because if this lan- 
guage is to remain in the bill, they have 
to cut them down, not because they 
want to do so or think it is wise. 


Mr. TAFT, I agree with the Senator 
as to the value of the flood-control pro- 
gram in the Ohio Valley, but it will take 
about $250,000,000 to finish the Ohio Val- 
ley improvement and protect the Ohio 
River. There are large sections which 
cannot be protected at all by flood-con- 
trol walls, and the railroads, particu- 
larly, cannot be protected. If any such 
flood occurs as the flood in 1937, at least 
two transcontinental roads will be 
stopped entirely for periods of 3 or 4 
weeks. This flood control is infinitely 
more important to national defense than 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, so far as that is concerned. Yet 
it does not seem to me that we are justi- 
fied in going ahead with that tremen- 
dous project, costing $250,000,000 or 
$300,000,000, and forcing it through on 
any ground of national defense. It will 
not. be finished during any present war, 
so far as we can judge. I think it is all 
right to pick out particular projects, but 
if we do that, I see no reason why we 
should not cut down on a great many of 
the other projects which have no rela- 
tion to defense, local projects, to the 
extent of 10 percent, which means it will 
delay final completion about a month. 
It seems to me that if action is to be 
taken to proceed with the defense proj- 
ects in which the Senator from Kertucky 
is interested, it should be done by re- 
storing the House language and reject- 
ing the Senatc committee amendment, 
and not by increasing the appropriations 
by $7,000,000. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Ohio does not seem to realize that in 
establishing defense industries they must 
be located where there is transportation. 
The Government cannot go out into a 
desert and locate a factory, where a rail- 
road has to be built to it. Undoubtedly 
the position of the War Department and 
of the Defense Council, and of the Navy 
Department, all of them operating to- 
gether, is that there should be decentrali- 
zation. So they located some of these 
plants at Cincinnati. Of course, as the 
Senator knows, I am not objecting to 
that. The Wright Aeronautical Co., I 
believe, has located near Cincinnati a 
plant for the construction of airplanes. 

Mr. TAFT. But very carefully located 
it outside the flood district. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that, 
but it draws its employees and its sup- 
plies from an area which in the flood of 
1937 was overflowed. They have to lo- 
cate the plants close to rail and water 
transportation. There is transportation 
on the river. Some of these plants have 
been located where they are because it is 
possible to float supplies down the river 
and unload them on the bank. I think 
they have not been located at particular 
points which are flooded, but we cannot 
divorce Fort Knox and Fort Thomas or 
any of the other plants from the com- 
munities, the centers of population, near 
which they are located, and from which 
they draw their labor supply and their 
material supplies. 

Mr. TAFT. My point is that the rail- 
roads in all that area are going to be put 
out of business by any flood like that of 
1937, until we spend $250,000,000 in build- 
ing reservoirs on all the headwaters of 
the Ohio. So far as the indirect effect 
on defense is concerned, that is some- 
thing we cannot take care of, so far as 
this war is concerned. 

I say very well, let us put flood walls 
around any place where there are defense 
projects, such as the Louisville flood wall, 
in which the Senator is interested. But 
while doing that, why should we not cut 
down on projects which have no relation 
to defense, which are not going to make 
the Ohio Valley flood proof by the re- 
motest conception of the imagination? 
Why should we not cut down on non- 
defense flood-control projects, while pro- 
viding money for those which do have 
direct relation to defense? 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was mistaken about the 
flood- control project at Louisville. We 
would have had that had there not been 
a war at all. 

Mr. TAFT. I am for the flood- control 
project in Louisville. I am willing that 
the Government go ahead with that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But it was not initi- 
ated as a defense project, because the 
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idea originated before anyone heard of 
the war. We need it a little more now, 
perhaps, because of the defense situation. 

In 1937 the engineers said that if their 
recommendations were followed it would 
not be necessary for Louisville to suffer 
any more floods. After they made the 
plans the people of Louisville got to- 
gether and agreed to cooperate, and 
voted their bond issue. Now the money 
is available, and I do not like to see it 
taken from them. The same thing is 
true as to Newport. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator will yield, I 
agree with him 100 percent. I only say 
that in this appropriation of $70,000,000 
for other projects it is possible to find a 
great many which are not related to de- 
fense, and there is no need to increase 
the appropriation the House made from 
$79,000,000 to $79,000,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Ohio to the 
extent that I am willing to vote for the 
amendment proposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and if that does 
not succeed, I am willing to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
for these projects are important, not be- 
cause originally they were essential for 
the national-defense program, but for 
the saving of lives. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of property and a great many 
lives were lost in the flood of 1937. If 
we ever have the same kind of rains we 
had that year we will have the same 
kind of flood again in the Ohio River 
Valley. But the engineers said then, and 
they say now, that if money is made 
available they will see to it that such a 
flood does not again occur. 

Mr, TAFT, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] asked 
General Robins this question: 

Senator HAYDEN. It builds a flood wall that 
completely protects the city of Louisville? 

General Rosins. Well, it gives it as high a 
— of protection as is economically feas- 
ible. 


That is not a statement that it is go- 
ing to protect definitely against floods. 

Mr, CHANDLER. He was not Chief of 
Engineers in 1937, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers in 1937 said that if the Congress 
made sufiicient money available the en- 
ginecrs could construct a flood wall to 
prevent the recurrence of such a flood 
as occurred that year. 

Mr. TAFT. I was reading the state- 
ment made by General Robins in his 
testimony before the committee this year. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But General Robins 
was not the Chief of Engineers in 1937. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know anything 
about the merits or demerits of these de- 
fense projects, but I was in Louisville just 
after the flood had subsided in 1937, and 
I saw the damage done to property at 
Louisville and to adjacent property up 
and down the river. I think it is the duty 
of the Government of the United States, 
and of the local and State governments, 
to protect the valuable property in that 
locality. I am not so much in favor of 
these large appropriations, but since we 
have gotten into the habit of making 
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them I will say that I do not know where 
the money could be used to better pur- 
pose, for I do not know of any place 
where disaster was written in such large 
capital letters as in Louisville after the 
flood of 1937. I do not think we should 
quibble about spending money for such 
purposes as this, when we have invited 
the people of the localities to cooperate. 
I think it is our duty to see that every 
possible protection is given the valuable 
property. which has been built up along 
the Ohio River. 

I hope the committee will see fit to 
accept the proposal made by the Senator 
from Kentucky. We ought not to be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. The 
floodwaters rose to such height and the 
destruction of property was so great that 
I would not have believed what was said 
about it if I had not seen it with my own 
eyes. I know the people there are un- 
fortunate because they are located as 
they are. We spend money on the arid 
regions of the West, which God did not 
intend people to try to farm. They do 
not have any rain there in 4 or 5 years, 
and then they sit down and howl to be 
fed and clothed and housed, when God 
did not intend anything but gophers and 
prairie rats to live there. Here in a pros- 
perous section, which has been built up, 
is a tremendously prosperous city, which 
was nearly ruined by one visitation of 
Providence. It is our duty to do what we 
can for those people. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I find there are two sides to all 
these issues. In the committee not long 
ago a proposal was made to appropriate 
a sum of money to straighten a certain 
river so that a number of ships which 
were almost completed could be gotten 
out to the ocean. The advocates of that 
amendment urged that it was necessary 
for national defense to get these ships to 
the ocean where they could be service- 
able. They did not go into the matter 
in detail, and when we went into the 
matter more fully we found that in a 
certain State, on a river which was not 
very large, many years ago a man started 
to build small ships, and he made a suc- 
cess of his small-ship building. As time 
went on ships became larger, and this 
shipbuilder began to build larger ships. 
He had no difficulty, however, in getting 
the ships down to the sea. 

Recently a contract was let, and he 
was the successful bidder, and he began 
to build ships of still larger size. The 
inference from the testimony presented 
before the committee, to begin with, was 
that unless we provided money for the 
purpose of removing some rocks and cor- 
ners and straightening the river, those 
ships could not be gotten out to the sea. 
Then this shipbuilder came before the 
committee and said he could get them 
to the sea, but that if the appropriation 
were made and the river slightly 
straightened and some rocks taken out 
of it, he could get the ships out much 
more quickly. The first statement made 
to the committee gave it the impression 
that the work was absolutely necessary 
to be done. The item being small, how- 
ever, and believing that it was necessary 
to remove the rocks so the shipbuilder 
could get the ships out more quickly, and 
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also get them to his yards for repair pur- 
poses, we allowed it. 

I remember another situation which I 
think perhaps did not come before the 
committee. In San Francisco there ex- 
isted for a long time a very famous air- 
port called Crissy Field. It was one of 
the important airports of America and 
perhaps of the world. It had served its 
generation well. When airships were 
small, that field served the purpose with 
success. When larger and faster ships 
were built, this little airfield was not 
sufficiently large to accommodate them. 
It could not be extended. It ran into a 
mountain on one side, into another 
mountain on the other side, and into the 
sea on the third side, and the fourth 
side, I think, was completely built up with 
residences. It was necessary to abandon 
that field because it could not be ex- 
tended. The authorities went some 28 
miles north of San Francisco and located 
an airport in a swamp. They built a 
levee around the swamp, and ditched it, 
and then pumped the water out of the 
swamp, and now they have at Hamilton 
Field what I presume is one of the finest 
airports in America. It is level and be- 
cause of its large area it is extremely 
serviceable. In times of high water, of 
course, it is somewhat difficult for air- 
planes to come in or leave. But this 
airport has certain advantages by rea- 
son of its peculiar location. It is located 
in a swamp, and immediately surround- 
ing it is a large tract of water which is 
very shallow, so shallow that no ships of 
any considerable size can come into the 
great expanse of water immediately adja- 
cent to the airport. When planes come 
in, they can circle around for a consid- 
erable distance over the shallow water 
where large ships cannot go. That is a 
compensation for building an airport, 
one may say, in a swamp, which makes 
necessary the building of levees around 
it, and pumping out the water when the 
water is there. 

Mr. President, the committee finds 
itself without information on these proj- 
ects except the one at Huntington, W. Va. 
As I said in the beginning, the House 
amendment necessitates the taking for 
these nine projects of a certain amount 
of money from existing projects, which 
would slow down the existing projects 
during the next 12 months. 

In the end, in either event, they will 
cost the Treasury approximately $55,- 
000,000. The committee was not willing, 
as I believe, to take that responsibility 
without referring the matter to the 
Senate. 

I saw in the Senate this afternoon a 
rather alarming newspaper headline as 
follows: 

Jesse Jones warns of $90,000,000,000 debt. 


Mr. President, personally I have no 
objection to these items. The House has 
approved them in a way by agreeing to 
start them by taking money from the 
$70,000,000 allocation. If the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is agreed to it will add to the 
$70,000,000 enough money to start these 
projects within the next 12 months. 
Then when we meet next year we will 
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have Budget estimates for sufficient sums 
for each of them to carry them forward 
for another 12 months. I think the Sen- 
ate ought to know exactly what it is vot- 
ing on. I am not at liberty, I will say to 
the Senator from Kentucky, to accept 
his amendment, but I think when the 
issue is made plain, the Senate can do 
justice to the subject by voting. So far 
as Iam concerned, I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
must take issue with the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH] when he says that the deserts of 
our western States—which, of course, 
include my great State of Arizona—are 
not fit for anything but rats. That is 
a term that is usually applied to Mem- 
bers of Congress [laughter], and I do 
not think it ought to be applied to my 
people. 

Mr. SMITH. I thought Arizona was 
a decent place. I did not have reference 
to Arizona. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. McFARLAND. I must say that 
Nature has so constituted the other 
places mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky that they need 
protection. I for one am in favor of 
giving them that protection, and placing 
the water back in the river. In Arizona, 
when the time comes, we shall want 
assistance in taking water out of the 
river and putting it on the soil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the consideration of 
my amendment, but in reply to what 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
THomas] said about the committee not 
having any information, let me say that 
the committee certainly has the infor- 
mation furnished by the War Depart- 
ment, which has recommended all these 
projects. The only objection the War 
Department had to the House provision 
was that it took the $7,000,000 away from 
projects already under construction, in 
order to begin new projects. In Gen- 
eral Robins’ testimony he said that if 
the Congress were to add the amount 
we are asking, so that the Department 
could start the projects, not only would 
the Department be satisfied, but that it 
had recommended such a course, the 
only difference being that it did not 
want to take the money out of appro- 
priations for projects already under con- 
struction, 

I hope the Senate will agree to my 
amendment. The sum requested is 
modest compared to the need. Of 
course it would commit the Congress to 
the completion of the projects. No one 
expects projects to be started and then 
stopped. The same thing applies to all 
projects. It applies to every reclama- 
tion project in the country. 

I wish to reiterate that I have never 
taken a provincial view in these matters. 
I have voted for every appropriation for 
reclamation and irrigation that has been 
recommended by responsible officers of 
the Government for the entire West and 
Middle West. Notwithstanding the fact 
that those lands are arid, there will come 
a time some dey—and it is rapidly ap- 
proaching—when every acre of land in 
the United States must support more 
people than it ever supported before. 
We must protect the people on the arid 
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lands. God made those lands. God 
made the rivers. It may have been a 
crime to locate a city on one of them; 
but history shows that the nations which 
have made the best use of their navigable 
rivers have been the most prosperous and 
happy nations in the world. 

I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
amendment which was suggested before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and which was adopted by the committee 
is different from the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky which is 
now being considered by the Senate. 
The question presented to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate was 
whether, out of the comparatively small 
allocation of $71,000,000 or $72,000,000 
for existing flood-control projects, $7,- 
000,000 should be taken to be devoted to 
new projects on which no work had been 
begun. It was the view of the Appro- 
priations Committee that that sum should 
not be taken from the appropriation for 
existing projects. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky is not to take any sum 
whatsoever from the allocation for exist- 
ing projects but simply to make a rather 
modest increase in the appropriation to 
take care of new projects. The increase 
suggested by the Senator from Kentucky 
is not in excess of 10 percent of the total 
appropriation for fiood-control purposes. 

Mr. President, I take the view that 
we should not freeze flood-control work 
where it now is. We should not confine, 
restrict, and limit appropriations to exist- 
ing projects on which work has actually 
been begun, and do nothing whatsoever 
toward advancing projects which have 
been authorized by the Congress. I 
think we should continue to make prog- 
ress in flood-control work. It may be 
that during the present emergency, in 
view of the vast sums which are being 
appropriated for national defense, we 
should be conservative in the appropria- 
tions which are made for new flood-con- 
trol work, but there ought not to be an 
absolute freezing of appropriations to 
projects on which contracts have been 
let and work has been begun. 

Take, for example, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. That is an authorized 
project, but from year to year we in- 
crease the appropriations for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. We add new 
projects to it. So also for various rivers 
and streams of the United States we add 
something year by year because the 
flood- control program not only vitally 
affects the people of the United States 
but on it a vast amount of work is to be 
done in the future. We must continue 
to make progress. I should not like to 
see the Congress go on record as closing 
down on ficod-control work in the future 
and freezing it where it now is. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I propose to vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to point out that the Ohio Valley 
is not being denied assistance under the 
appropriation recommended. Of the 
$72,000,000 in the bill, $20,000,000 is for 
the Ohio River division. It is not a 
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neglected area. If the committee action 
is sustained, a series of 15 or 20 proj- 
ects in the Ohio River Valley will be 
taken care of under the appropriation 
which the Army engineers have recom- 
mended. The projects in the Ohio Valley 
involve a total Federal cost of $134,000,- 
000. To complete them will require $51,- 
000,000, in addition to the money which 
is now appropriated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Sena- 
tor realizes, as we all do, that, next to 
the Mississippi Valley, the Ohio Valley 
is the greatest river valley in the United 
States. It is a great industrial center. 
The total cost of completing the proj- 
ects now under construction in the Ohio 
Valley would be only one-third of the 
damage done by one flood in that valley. 
So, when we consider what Congress has 
attempted to do in that particular val- 
ley because of its importance in the 
center of the United States, I think we 
must consider the cost of the efforts to 
protect that valley as compared with 
the damage done by a single flood in 30 
days. 


Mr. ADAMS. The Senator under- 
stands that I am not opposed to flood 
control. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. ADAMS. However, I am con- 
cerned with the vast indebtedness with 
which we are confronted, and the tre- 
mendous daily expenses we are incur- 
ring. It seems to me that when there 
is a question as to a nondefense appro- 
priation at this time we ought to exer- 
cise restraint. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree to that; and 
that is why I have offered only the mod- 
est amendment which I have offered. 
If it were not for the defense situation 
I have no doubt Congress would already 
have appropriated more money than is 
involved in the bill to carry out the pro- 
gram it adopted in the Flood Control 
Act of 1938. 

Furthermore, when we talk about the 
Ohio Valley we must recognize that it 
runs all the way from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the Mississippi River. It runs through 
a number of States; and it is not quite 
fair simply to call attention to the proj- 
ects which may exist in one State. The 
Ohio River runs for almost a third the 
length of the United States from east to 
west, and around it and in its valley is 
the greatest industrial activity in any 
river valley in the United States. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is a most fortunate 
valley. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, during 
the discussion of this matter stress has 
been laid on the so-called flood-control 
wall of Louisville, Ky. This matter has 
been discussed as though out of the 
six or seven million dollars sought to be 
added to the pending appropriation bill 
nothing else is involved except the cost of 
the Louisville flood control. As I under- 
stand, some six or seven other items are 
included, among which is a project in 
the State of Oregon which is a flood- 
control matter; one in the State of New 
York, which is for flood control; one in 
the State of Illinois, on Wood River, 
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which is a flood-control project—per- 
haps a levee—one in Texas; and the 
Wolf Creek Dam on the line between 
Kentucky and Tennessee, all of which 
aggregate only $6,500,000, so far as the 
present appropriation is concerned, the 
total over a period of years being only 
about $52,000,000. 

Since the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] has charge of the bill, may I 
ask him if I am. not substantially cor- 
rect? 

So it is not altogether confined to flood- 
control projects along the Ohio, but there 
are other projects of equal importance, 
the total cost of which is only about 
$50,000,000 or $52,000,000, not to be paid 
this year, but to be strung out over a 
period of years, 

Of course, if the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Kentucky, propos- 
ing to add approximately six and a half 
million dollars, is adopted, then we do 
commit ourselves at least morally to the 
completion of all these projects; but it 
is not a matter of appropriating $50,- 
000,000 or $55,000,000 this year, but of 
simply committing ourselves to this pro- 
gram over a period of years. I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact, because I think that during the dis- 
cussion it may have been lost sight of, 
that we are considering projects in about 
eight or nine other States in addition to 
the Kentucky flood- control projects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Only three of the 
nine are in the Ohio Valley. The others 
are out over the entire country. 

Mr. TAFT. In fact, I think only two 
of the nine are in the Ohio Valley. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Wolf Creek Res- 
ervoir any particular defense significance 
in itself? I notice that of the $6,500,000, 
$2,500,000 are to go to the Wolf Creek 
Reservoir. I wonder if that has any 
defense significance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That has been rec- 
ommended by the Army engineers not 
only as having flood- control value but 
defense value, in this respect, that in that 
entire area there is no plant for the pur- 
pose of generating the electric power re- 
quired by industries, and recently it was 
necessary to locate an industry for the 
production of aluminum at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., simply because there was no 
power available anywhere else. The in- 
dustry had to be located where the power 
was generated. 

Not only the War Department and the 
engineers but the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in an informal report to the 
War Department, the National Resources 
Planning Board, and the Defense Coun- 
cil, have all been giving consideration to 
this matter, not only from the standpoint 
of flood control, which affects a vast area 
in the valley of the Cumberland River, 
but also with respect to the possible lo- 
cation, at a place safe from invasion or 
attack, of industries which might seek 
power that would be incidental to the 
construction of the dam referred to. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the arguments of the distin- 
guished Senator—the general argument 
that we would like to have the power— 
might be made in favor of 100 or 200 
dams in the United States. In addition 
to the $2,500,000 in this $7,000,000, this 
project will cost at least $14,000,000 to 
complete, and its completion will requiré 
at least 4 years more. It has not the 
slightest relation to national defense in 
any way, any more than any public im- 
provement in the United States or any 
improvement which increases the pro- 
duction of power in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be that there 
are 200 other dams which might be con- 
structed with a view to developing power 
in connection with flood control, but 
none of those happens to be recom- 
mended by the engineers or the War 
Department. I do not think the engi- 
neers are sentimental about this matter. 
They have recommended the matter not 
only from the point of view of flood 
control but from the point of view of 
national defense; and if the Senator 
will read the hearings he will see that 
the item is allocated both to flood con- 
trol and to national defense. 

Mr. TAFT. It is just like the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which will not be fin- 
ished for 4 years, and will not be fin- 
ished before the war is over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The St. Lawrence 
seaway is not before this body for con- 
sideration. When it is, it will be passed 
on upon its merits. It has no relation 
to this matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, a 
few minutes ago in the debate the Sena- 
tor from Ohio read part of the testi- 
mony of General Robins before the com- 
mittee. He did not read quite far 
enough, and I desire to read just two 
lines: 

Senator HAYDEN. We were told of the 
serious damage— 


That was at Louisville 
a year or two ago, and that will cure it? 


That is the $4,500,000 project, of 
which $800,000 is made available by this 
appropriation. 

General Roms. Yes. 


I desire to repeat the statement I 
made a short while ago, that the engi- 
neers advised me in 1937 that if this 
money were made available, and if the 
job were done properly, it would pre- 
vent a recurrence of the terrible flood 
that did such terrific damage to the 
property and took so many lives of our 
people. Provision for that project is in- 
cluded in the amendment, and I urge 
the Members of the Senate to support 
the amendment offered by my colleague. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to say I am 
quite familiar with the Louisville project, 
but that project is taking $800,000 
whereas the Wolf Creek Reservoir is 
taking $2,500,000 out of this $6,500,000 
increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Ohio is 
aware of the fact that Louisville is mak- 
ing available $2,500,000 of its own. 

Mr. TAFT. Well, the city of Cincin- 
nati, which is my home, is making avail- 
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able $5,000,000, which more than 
matches the amount of money the Fed- 
eral Government is putting up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY], as modified, to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 8, line 15. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 8, line 15, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Consid- 
eration of the committee amendments 
has not yet been completed. 

Mr, OVERTON. No; but the amend- 
ment is in reference to the amendment 
now under consideration; I am offering 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, may the amendment be stated 
so that we can understand what it is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to the committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK., On page 8, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out “$72,680,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$72,880,000.” 

On page 9, line 5, after the words “nec- 
essary expenses”, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

: Provided further, That the sum of $200,- 
000 of this appropriation shall be made avail- 
able for an additional amount for removing 
accumulated snags and other debris and 
clearing channels in navigable streams and 
tributaries thereof in the State of Louisiana 
to be additional to the amount authorized for 
this type of work by section 1 of the act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1414). 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
amendment as amended by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky increases the appropriation con- 
tained on page 8, line 16. 

The amendment I offer is intended to 
increase the appropriation as increased 
by the amendment of the Senator from 


Kentucky, by an additional sum of 
$200,000. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair will state that the amendment is 
not in order at this time, unless the com- 
mittee amendment is reconsidered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. The amendment is not 
in order because of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to dispose of the com- 
mittee amendments before taking up in- 
dividual amendments, 

Mr. OVERTON. My amendment 
would increase by $200,000 the appropria- 
tion as agreed to by the Senate under the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I think I can clarify the situa- 
tion. Under existing law the Congress 
can appropriate $300,000 each year for 
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the purpose of removing snags, stumps, 
and other obstructions in navigable 
streams. This bill carries the full $300,- 
000 authorized by law. So, in order to 
make this amendment in order, the rule 
must be suspended. The Senator has 
protected himself in that regard by serv- 
ing the proper notice to suspend the rule. 
The amendment, if adopted, would in- 
crease the $300,000 appropriation car- 
ried by the bill and authorized by law by 
the sum of $200,000, making the total 
amount for the removal of snags, stumps, 
and obstructions in navigable waters 
$500,000. 

I ask unanimous consent that we may 
proceed with the regular committee 
amendments, and, upon the completion 
of committee amendments, that we may 
return to consider the motion made by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. That will be satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on the re- 
quest of the Senator for unanimous con- 
sent, I trust that I shall be given an op- 
portunity to return to the committee 
amendment, on page 7, line 5, and to ask 
for an opportunity to reconsider the vote 
by which that amendment was adopted, 
so that I may present an amendment 
which Ihave in mind. My amendment is 
at the desk; it was being perfected when 
the Senate adopted the committee 
amendment. I believe it is germane to 
the pending bill, and that it should be 
given consideration by the Senate. So 
either now or when the committee 
amendments have been disposed of, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent to 
return to the committee amendment on 
page 7, 

Mr. McNARY. That would be in order 
after the consideration and disposal of 
the committee amendments, Let us 
have the regular order. 

Mr. MEAD. Does the Senator mean 
that at that time I would be privileged to 
ask that the vote by which the committee 
amendment was agreed to be recon- 
sidered? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. After the com- 
mittee amendments shall have been com- 
pleted then the Senator may make his 
request. 

Mr. MEAD. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not 
a fact that the committee amendment on 
page 8, as amended, has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are two separate amendments, one strik- 
ing out the figure on line 15 and inserting 
in lieu thereof a higher figure, which has 
been agreed to, and the one striking out 
the remainder of the sentence, which has 
not been agreed to, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then, I 
ask that the question be put upon the 
committee amendment striking out the 
language on page 8, lines 16 to 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, beginning in line 16, pro- 
posing to strike out certain words. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. After adopting the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky, would it not be necessary in 
order to carry out the intention of the 
Senate to retain in the Senate bill the 
language which is in the House bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. As I un- 
derstand, that language has now been 
stricken, but the Senator will have a right 
later on, as I understand, to offer his 
amendment and to move to suspend the 
rule to consider the amendment offering 
to increase the amount. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am not referring to 
my amendment; I am referring now to 
the committee amendment striking out 
the language in lines 15 to 20. After 
adopting the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky, then, it would 
logically follow that we should not agree 
to the committee amendment, because 
the purpose of the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky is to add that 
amount to the appropriation, so that the 
sum could be used for new work. 

Mr. McNARY. That would follow log- 
icaliy, for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky, which increases 
the sum by $6,800,000, has been written 
into the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That 
having been done, the House language 
in lines 16 to 20 should be stricken from 
the bill, because the money is provided 
to take care of the item covered by the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and the Board of Army Engineers 
and administrators of this money would 
see to it that these projects were started 
exactly as was intended by the Senator’s 
motion, which has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the committee amendment on 
page 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in the item 
for maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal on page 13, at the be- 
ginning of line 15, to strike out “$10,- 
214,086” and insert “$10,474,086”, and in 
line 16 to increase the total from “$14,- 
884,086” to “$15,144,086.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 6, to increase the total appropriation 
for Panama Canal from $52,135,326 to 
$52,395,326. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the pro- 
viso on page 17, line 25, after the word 
“section”, to insert “or any subdivision 
or provision hereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand the committee amendments 
have now been disposed of. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There 
was one amendment I was authorized to 
submit on behalf of the committee. I 
ask permission to offer it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I submit 
the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
paragraph under the caption “Flood con- 
trol, general”, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Provided further, That in aid of the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the 
Hulah Dam and Reservoir project on the 
Caney River, Oklahoma and Kansas, author- 
ized by the act of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1571), as amended, for the control of floods 
in the Verdigris River Valley, the Osage 
Tribal Council be, and it hereby is, author- 
ized, upon payment of just compensation 
therefor, and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to release and relinquish 
to the United States of America such right, 
interest, and control in and over the minerals 
reserved to the Osage Tribe by the act of 
June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 539), as amended, as 
may be found by the Secretary of War to be 
necessary for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of said Hulah Dam and Reser- 
voir project: Provided further, That construc- 
tion of said project may be undertaken when 
the amount of money to be paid to the Osage 
Tribe as just compensation for the release 
and relinquishment herein authorized has 
been agreed upon by the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Osage 
Tribal Council: Provided further, That the 
amount agreed upon as just compensation 
for the release and relinquishment herein 
authorized shall be paid by the Secretary of 
War out of appropriations made for flood 
control, general, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for disbursement in the manner pro- 
vided by section 4 of the act of June 28, 
1906 (34 Stat. 539), as amended, for the dis- 
bursement of royalties received from the 
leasing of minerals owned by the Osage 
Tribe. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this amendment occasions no ap- 
propriation. It is necessary for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The Board of Army Engineers has 
recommended the construction of a flood- 
control work on the Caney River in the 
Osage Indian Nation. The Osage Na- 
tion, in disposing of its property, sold the 
surface rights but retained the mineral 
rights; so that when the Board began to 
consider building this dam it found that, 
while it could get the property upon 
which to build the dam, the dam would be 
over the mineral rights still owned by 
the Osage Indians. The amendment 
would give the War Department and the 
Interior Department the right to nego- 
tiate as to the amount of damages to be 
sustained by the Osage Indians, and, of 
course, when the negotiation is com- 
pleted, the Osage Indians will get the 
money which shall have been agreed 
upon. The amendment does not propose 
to increase the appropriation, and it is 
necessary because of the peculiar condi- 
tion the Department found existing in 
the Osage Nation. I ask for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that that completes the com- 
mittee amendments. Am I correct in 
that understanding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, at the 
end of line 23, it is proposed to insert: 


Provided further, however, That no part 
of these appropriations shall be used for the 
payment of any part of the salary or wages 
of any alien occupying any position covered 
by this section if such alien has United 
States civil-service status: 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to a treaty between this Govern- 
ment and the Panamanian Government, 
and on the basis of the good- neighbor 
theory, we in 1941 made certain pro- 
visions for the employment of Panama- 
nians on the Canal Zone. The language 
which was written into the Army and 
Navy appropriation bills pursuant to that 
action has, in our judgment, been miscon- 
strued and misapplied by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

I send to the desk a letter from Mr. 
L. A. Moyer, executive director and chief 
examiner of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and ask that it be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in con- 
nection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


JNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1941. 
Mr. CHARLES F. WAHL, 
President and Legislative Representative, 
the Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WaEIL.: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 28 in which you ask certain 
questions concerning the status of citizens 
of the Republic of Panama in connection with 
employment in the Canal Zone. In your 
letter there is set forth the following proviso 
contained in civil functions appropriation 
bill, H. R. 4183, now pending in the Senate: 

“No part of any appropriation contained in 
this act shall be used directly or indirectly 
after May 1, 1941, except for temporary em- 
ployment in case of emergency, for the pay- 
ment of any civilian for services rendered by 
him on the Canal Zone while occupying a 
skilled, technical, clerical, administrative, 
executive, or supervisory position unless such 
person is a citizen of the United States of 
America or of the Republic of Panama.” 

For the classes of employment covered by 
the appropriation bill language, citizens of 
the Republic of Panama would be permitted 
to take civil-service examinations and ac- 
quire eligibility on civil-service-employment 
lists. For the appointments in question, 
citizens of Panama and citizens of the United 
States will have comparable status. The pro- 
posed legislation, while permitting the em- 
ployment of citizens of Panama, does not re- 
lieve such citizens from meeting the regular 
requirements for employment in civil-service 
positions. Competitive examination pro- 
cedure would be required since there is no 
affirmative exception from civil-service re- 
quirements. 

Your second query is as to the opportunity 
citizens of the Republic of Panama would, 
under the proposed legislation, have in non- 
civil-service positions. This Commission 18. 
of course, without jurisdiction with respect 
to filling such positions. Appointments sub- 
ject to the statutory authorizations would 
be for the discretion of the employing agency. 
For this reason we are not able to supply an 
answer to your second question, 
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Your third question has to do with section 
1 Civil Service Rule V, stating, “No person 
shall be admitted to examination unless he is 
a citizen of or owes allegiance to the United 
States.” The proviso in the pending bill 
quoted in your letter would necessarily con- 
stitute an exception to section 1 of rule V. 
By direction of the Commission: 
Very respectfully, 
L. A. MOYER, 
Executive Director and Chief Examiner. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say that the 
amendment I now submit is offered with 
the view that in conference the language 
will be so framed as to avoid the con- 
struction that has been put on the exist- 
ing provision by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, this matter was not presented 
to the committee, because at that time 
the issue had not been raised. Since the 
committee hearings were closed and since 
the bill has been reported to the Senate 
this issue has been raised, as I under- 
stand, wherein certain persons are classi- 
fied under civil service. In order that 
the matter may be considered, as it re- 
lates to treaty obligations, I have no 
objection to accepting the amendment 
for conference purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD, Mr, President, I ask that 
the Senate return to page 6. I have an 
amendment at the desk. I ask that the 
vote by which the committee amend- 
ment on that page was adopted be recon- 
Sidered, so that my amendment may be 
presented for consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the reconsideration asked by 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I prob- 
ably shall not have any objection, but 
before consenting to the reconsideration 
I should like to know the nature of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 22, 
it is proposed to strike out “$68,268,640” 
and insert “$69,268,640”, and on page 6, 
line 24, after the word “Congress”, it is 
proposed to insert “$1,000,000 for im- 
provement of Oswego Harbor, N. Y., as 
recommended in House Document No. 96, 
Seventy-six Congress.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that the Senator from New York 
will discuss his amendment. I do not 
know why we should include, generally, 
new projects; and I understand that this 
is one. 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, no; this is an old 
project, recommended as a national- 
defense project, which was authorized in 
the legislation passed by the last Con- 
gress, and is the only one of the items in 
that bill that is not in this bill. So it is 
a project which we have passed upon, 
which is already authorized, and was rec- 
ommended by the National Power Policy 
Commission as being necessary for na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it a river and har- 
bor project? 

Mr. MEAD. It provides for dredging 
a harbor in order to enable a power 
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plant which has been constructed to 
serve its utilities. It is in connection 
with a privately owned power plant. 

Mr. McNARY. Why was it omitted 
from the House bill? 

Mr, MEAD. The House agreed to it 
in the authorization bill, but it was not 
included in the House appropriation bill. 
Why it was not included in that bill I 
do not know. 

Mr. McNARY. Was it presented, and 
rejected by the committee? 

Mr. MEAD. I presume it was pre- 
sented to the House, but probably they 
did not have the Budget recommenda- 
tion at that time. 

Mr. McNARY. Is there a Budget 
recommendation for it now? 

Mr. MEAD. No; there is no Budget 
recommendation for it or for at least 
three other projects that are in this 
bill. It is in the same category as the 
other three. 

Mr. McNARY. I have not the bill in 
charge, but I shall be glad to have the 
Senator make his statement. 

Mr. MEAD. To begin my statement, 
in the last Congress a river and harbor 
bill was vetoed by the President, at which 
time he explained that he would sign the 
bill if the items in the bill were in the 
interest of national defense. As a re- 
sult of the President’s veto the Congress 
prepared a bill, and the War Department 
and the Navy Department began an in- 
vestigation of projects as to their 
national-defense nature; and so we 
passed a second bill which included only 
such items as were approved by the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
or some other agency of the Government 
as being essential to the national de- 
fense. The second bill was approved by 
the President. The items in that bill I 
have before me; and they include 
Oswego Harbor at Oswego, N. Y., House 
Document. No. 96, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. That is the only one of those 
items in the second national-defense 
bill that is not included in this bill. 

The argument that the item has not 
Budget support is met by the statement 
that at least three other projects author- 
ized by the Congress as essentially neces- 
sary to national defense are in the pres- 
ent bill. In view of the fact that this 
project is strongly recommended by the 
National Power Policy Commission as 
essential to national defense, it occurs 
to me that it has more reason for being 
in this bill than have some of the items 
which are now in the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. MEAD. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator name 
the three other projects to which he 
refers, and which he says are in the bill? 

Mr. MEAD. It seems to me that they 
include Boston Harbor—if I am mis- 
taken, the chairman of the committee can 
correct me—and the channel from 
Manteo to Oregon Inlet, N. C., and Silver 
Lake Harbor, N. C. Those three projects 
which were in the approved authorization 
bill as essential to national defense and 
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which are in this appropriation bill have 
not had a Budget recommendation. The 
item I have was in the authorization bill. 
It was listed in that bill, which resulted 
from the veto of the first bill; it was in 
that bill because it was recommended by 
an agency of Government as essential 
to national defense; and it is one of four 
items in that approved bill that has not 
budget figures accompanying it. There- 
fore, there is no rea] reason for its not 
being in the pending bill; but let me say 
to the Senate that the language of the 
National Power Policy Commission 
recommending it as essential to national 
defense will, in my judgment, commend 
it to any Senator who becomes familiar 
with the recommendation made by that 
agency. 

I have here a letter to Brig. Gen. 
Thomas M. Robins, Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, Department of 
War, Washington, D. C. The letter is 
signed by Leland Olds, vice chairman of 
the National Power Policy Commission. 
On that Commission are men like Mr. 
Lillienthal, of the T. V. A., and Mr. 
Ickes, of the Department of the Interior. 
After an investigation, and realizing that 
this is a privately owned and operated 
power project, even though some persons 
may feel that they are allegedly in favor 
of public power, nevertheless, this being 
a private power project, the National 
Power Policy Commission recommends 
this improvement as essential to national 
defense. This is what they say to the 
Board of Army Engineers: 


NATIONAL POWER POLICY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, May 29, 1940. 
Brig. Gen. THOMAS M. ROBINS, 
Board of Engineers 
jor Rivers and Harbors, 
Department of War, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear GENERAL Rosrns: Reference is 
made to your request over the telephone yes- 
terday as to the need from a national-defense 
standpoint for the channel improvements 
proposed at Oswego Harbor, N. Y. (H. Doc. 
No. 96, 76th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Studies by the staff of the National Power 
Policy Committee show that the steam-elec- 
tric station now being constructed by the 
Central New York Power Corporation at Os- 
wego will be greatly reeded for national-de- 
fense purposes to assist in supplying electric 
energy to the basic industries and war-mate- 
rial plants in the Buffalo-Rochester-Syracuse- 
Schenectady war-material area. In fact, with- 
out further expansion of generating capacity, 
this area is today short of the capacity re- 
quired to carry the probable war load. 

The Committee's staff also reports that the 
harbor improvements proposed in the Report 
on the Reexamination of Oswego Harbor, 
N. Y., prepared by the district engineer at 
Buffalo, May 19, 1938, are necessary to permit 
the most economical delivery of coal by lake 
carrier to the Oswego steam-electric station, 

The proposed improvements in the Oswego 
Harbor should therefore be included among 
the rivers and harbors projects having a def- 
mite national-defense value. 

Very truly yours, 
LELAND OLDS, 
Vice Chairman. 


Mr. President, it occurs to me that if 
we are to be logical and reasonable, and 
act in keeping with orderely procedure, 
we should put this item back in the bill, 
for, as a stated a moment ago, after the 
President vetoed the rivers and harbors 
bill in the last Congress, and stated that 
he would sign a bill which was essentially 
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for national defense, the Senate and the 
House listed items which had been inves- 
tigated by the agencies to which I have 
referred and placed them in an author- 
ization bill, which was passed, and the 
only item that is omitted in the pending 
bill, so far as that defense authorization 
bill in the last Congress is concerned, is 
the item affecting Oswego Harbor. 

The private power company is invest- 
ing $750,000 of its own money in the im- 
provement of this harbor. We are ask- 
ing the Government to invest a million 
dollars in the improvement of the har- 
bor. The annual saving resulting from 
this investment would approximate 
$270,000 annually. In other words, the 
cost would be liquidated in 4 years and 
reflected in lower power costs to the peo- 
ple of our State. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
we have included in the bill the remain- 
ing items which were approved by the 
last Congress, I hope that this item, 
which is essential to national defense, 
calling for the appropriation of a million 
dollars, will be accepted by the Senator 
having the bill in charge, so that it may 
be taken to conference and there consid- 
ered by the House and Senate conferees. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, this item was not presented to 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
It is not subject to a point of order, how- 
ever, because it is authorized by existing 
law. The fact that the item is not budg- 
eted does not make it subject to a point 
of order. I trust the Senate will never 
adopt a rule, written or otherwise, re- 
quiring a Budget estimate before the 
Senate can consider an amendment to 
an appropriation bill. While a Budget 
estimate is desirable, it is not controlling. 
A Budget estimate is only a recommenda- 
tion of one of the bureaus of our Govern- 
ment. In one body of the Government 
it is a rule now, and is almost a law, that 
in order to get an item in an appropria- 
tion bill there must be a Budget estimate 
upon which to predicate the item. Of 
course, we cannot control the rules and 
the actions of other bodies; we can con- 
trol the actions of this body. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I 
have no objection to the item save that it 
was not presented to the committee. It 
was presented to the committee of the 
House, and I presume the House commit- 
tee rejected it because it was not budg- 
eted. 

If the item shall be approved, it will 
mean that the channel will be deepened 
from 16 to 21 feet. The channel is 
now 250 feet wide, and is in solid rock, 
which makes deepening expensive. I am 
not advised as to the necessity for the 
appropriation. I understand it was car- 
ried in the special defense bill which was 
passed less than a year ago. But because 
the item was not presented to the com- 
mittee, as the Senator having the bill in 
charge I am unable to accept the amend- 
ment, and the Senate must pass upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment of the 
committee was agreed to? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
no objection to reconsideration. 


I have 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the vote 
is reconsidered. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I now offer 
the amendment which I have been dis- 
cussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York to 
the amendment of the committee. 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” ap- 
pear to have it. 

Mr. MEAD. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, on page 9, line 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
insert the following proviso on page 9, 
line 5, after the words “necessary ex- 
penses”: “Provided further, That the 
sum of $200,000 of this appropriation 
shall be made available for an additional 
amount for removing accumulated snags 
and other debris and clearing channels 
in navigable streams and tributaries 
thereof in the State of Louisiana to be 
additional to the amount authorized for 
this type of work by section 1 of the 
act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1414).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
amendment offered to carry out an ex- 
isting law? 

Mr, OVERTON. It is offered as an 
amendment to the appropriation bill. 
The existing law provides an allocation of 
$300,000 for the clearance of streams, 
This would be an addition of $200,000 to 
the authorization permitted by existing 
law. 

The amendment is subject to a point 
of order if any Senator desires to raise the 
point against it. I gave notice of my in- 
tention to offer the amendment, however, 
and if the point of order is made against 
it, I shall ask that the rule be suspended 
in order that the amendment may be 
considered. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, while this 
matter is properly in the control of the 
Senator having the bill in charge, I may 
state, as a member of the committee, that 
this amendment, in part, at least, was 
considered by the subcommittee; it was 
presented and was rejected. I feel obli- 
gated to raise the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think the statement just made 
was hardly accurate. A Member of the 
House of Representatives did come before 
the committee and ask for cosideration 
of an item of $50,000 for his congressional 
district, located in northeast Louisiana. 
After the hearings were concluded the 
matter was discussed somewhat, and the 
Senator from Louisiana was present and 
discussed the possibility or probability of 
offering an amendment carrying $200,000, 
but such an amendment was not really 
offered and passed upon in the committee, 
as I remember. 
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Mr. ADAMS. That is correct, and that 
is what I stated; that it was considered 
in part. 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma is absolutely 
correct in the statement he makes. 
However, on the testimony presented be- 
fore the committee, I stated that in all 
probability I would offer the amendment 
on the floor. At that time I stated to the 
committee that the amendment was sub- 
ject to a point of order, and under the 
rules of the Senate the Committee on 
Appropriations could not adopt the 
amendment because it would be legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill. There- 
fore, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Apams] will recall, I did not urge the 
Senate committee to adopt this amend- 
ment, as I intended to offer it upon the 
Senate floor. The amendment was sub- 
mitted, however, to the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, and was not acted upon by the 
full committee, because it was subject to 
a point of order. Since the point of or- 
der has been raised, I shall ask that the 
question of the point of order be acted 
upon by the Senate, and that the Senate 
authorize the consideration of the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the testimony shows 
that last year there was a tremendous 
deluge in the State of Louisiana; there 
was a tremendous precipitation of rain- 
water, and that as a result logs, stumps, 
and debris were carried into many 
streams and bayous of the State of 
Louisiana, which are now clogged with 
such debris, so that after a heavy rain- 
fall the surrounding croplands are over- 
flowed. The Congress of the United 
States has authorized $300,000 to be al- 
located for stream clearance. General 
Robins, Assistant Chief of Engineers, tes- 
tified before the committee that $200,000 
at least in addition would be required 
to do the work in the State of Louisiana. 
Since it is a very urgent and emergent 
matter, I ask that the Senate overrule 
the point of order and consider the 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I made 
the point of order with a view to sus- 
taining the action of the Committee on 
Appropriations. A request was made be- 
fore the committee for a $50,000 appro- 
priation for this purpose, and inasmuch 
as the committee rejected the request for 
an appropriation of $50,000, I can hardly 
feel that it would be enthusiastic about 
an appropriation four times as large. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? > 

Mr. ADAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
is in error, and if I can refresh his mem- 
ory I think he will agree with me. The 
matter never came up before the full 
committee at all. It came up before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. ADAMS. Les. 

Mr. OVERTON. I stated to the sub- 
committee that it would be subject to a 
point of order. I stated to the subcom- 
mittee that I would not offer an amend- 
ment providing for $50,000, because $50,- 
000 would be totally inadequate, and that 
the only amendment I would suggest 
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would be a $200,000 amendment, but that 
it would have to be offered upon the floor 
of the Senate, since the Senate would 
have to suspend the rule in case the point 
of order was raised because it was legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill. If the 
Senator will recall further, no $50,000 
amendment was offered at all. The 
$200,000 amendment was the only one 
suggested. 

Mr. ADAMS. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana is absolutely accurate, as he al- 
ways is, with the single exception that 
we did have presented to us a request for 
an appropriation of $50,000, and that was 
not accepted by the committee. Ido not 
recall whether the motion was made, but 
at least the matter was presented to the 
committee, and the committee did not 
see fit to put in $50,000, and it occurred 
to me, as a member of the committee, 
that for one at least I could not support 
an amendment providing four times that 
amount. 

There is in the statute an authoriza- 
tion of $300,000. That amount of money 
is provided. Congress has indicated the 
amount. Of course it will not suffice to 
do the complete work. So far as I 
know, we have never had an appropria- 
tion for flood control or river protection 
which was complete and adequate. As 
one member of the committee, I felt that 
in view of the provision which had been 
made a large part of which would be 
spent in this very work and in this very 
State, the Senate ought not to suspend 
its rule for the purpose of making the 
proposed additional appropriation. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the record may be set straight 
I should like to read from page 97 of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations: 

Senator Overton. Possibly we can ask Gen- 
eral Robins about it. This bill, as it comes 
from the House, carries $300,000? 

General Roms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overton. The difficulty, I think, 
with which this committee will be confront- 


ed is whether this will be legislation on the 
appropriation. 


I was the one who in all frankness and 
fairness raised the point before the com- 
mittee. 


The $300,000 allocation, as submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers, is predicated on a provi- 
sion of the act approved in 1937, I think it 
was—August 28, 1937. 

General Rostns. Section 2 of the Flood 
Control Act, approved August 28, 1937, as 
amended. 

Senator Overton. Section 2 provides that 
the Secretary of War is authorized to allot not 
to exceed $300,000 from any appropriations 
heretofore or hereafter made for any one 
fiscal year for flood control, for removing ac- 
cumulated snags and other debris and clear- 
ing channels in navigable streams and tribu- 
taries thereof when in the opinion of the 
Chief of Engineers such work is advisable in 
the interest of flood control; provided that 
not more than $25,000 shall be allotted for 
this purpose for any single tributary from the 
appropriations for any one fiscal year. 

has authorized $300,000 to be 
spent on navigable streams or tributaries 
thereof, on channel clearance throughout the 
United States. Whether we can add to the 
$300,000 without being confronted with the 
point of order that we are legislating in an 
appropriation bill is a question I think ought 
to be submitted to this committee. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, it will be 
noted that it was I who called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the existing 
legislation and to the fact that the 
amendment suggested would be legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill. 

Representative Mints of Louisiana 
said: 

I appreciate the Senator’s statement on 
the subject. Of course, a point of order can 
be made against this $50,000, but I trust that 
no point of order will be made. 

Senator Overton. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
doubt, from my familiarity with this area, 
that an appropriation is needed, and this 
work is very important. It is true that last 
year there was an excessive rainfall when a 
great deal of damage was inflicted on the 
crops and on property in that area. It is 
largely due to the fact, as I take it, that the 
drainage has been interrupted by levee con- 
struction on the main stem of the Mississippi 
River, and these tributary streams have be- 
come clogged with debris and with snags and 
other interruptions of drainage. There are 
also other bayous and other areas of Louisi- 
ana that also require channel clearance. In 
south Louisiana, there are a number of them 
which also suffered from excessive rainfall. 


Following that I called General Robins 
to the stand, and he testified that $200,- 
000 at least would be needed for this 
purpose. 

Therefore, Mr, President, I submit that 
I laid the whole subject matter before 
the subcommittee, and stated that it was 
legislation upon an appropriation bill, 
and stated that in case a point of order 
was raised, then the rule would have to 
be suspended here upon the floor of the 
Senate. When we came to mark up the 
bill I stated, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado will recall, that it was my intention 
in all probability to offer the amendment 
upon the floor of the Senate. 

I therefore ask, Mr. President, that 
paragraph 4 of rule XVI be suspended, 
and that the amendment be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana that para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI be suspended for the 
purpose of proposing an amendment. 

The motion was rejected, two-thirds of 
the Senators present not having voted 
in the affirmative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill H. R. 4183 was passed, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
if any discrepancy appears in the totals 
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er ig be authorized to correct the 
to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. OVERTON, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. REYNOLDS, 
Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. LonceE conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
THOMAS F. McALISTER 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has received 
the nomination of Thomas F. McAllister, 
of Michigan, to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, vice Hon. Herschel V. 
Arant, deceased. 

As chairman of the subcommittee con- 
sidering this nomination, and as re- 
quired by rule 1 of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I announce that Monday, May 5, 
at 3 p. m., has been set as the time for 
the hearings on this nomination, in the 
Judiciary Committee room, at which all 
interested parties will be heard. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say for the benefit of the Senate that 
I propose to move that the Senate ad- 
journ until Thursday. On Thursday I 
hope to have the calendar called for the 
consideration of bills to which there is no 
objection. We shall then probably ad- 
journ until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (M. BUNK- 
ER in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations (and withdrawing a nomina- 
tion), which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received 
and nomination withdrawn, see the end 
of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL (for Mr. Barer), from the 
Committee on Commerce: 

Several officers and employees for promo- 
tion in the Coast Guard and in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Pinance: 

Several surgeons for promotion in the 
Public Health Service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
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clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harrison Parkman to be purchas- 
ing agent for the Post Office Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY—UNITED 
STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William P. Seaver to be Assistant 
Administrator in charge of project de- 
velopment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lee Farnum Johnson to be As- 
sistant Administrator in charge of proj- 
ect management. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
peo of postmasters be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmast- 
ers are confirmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, May 1, 1941, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 29, 1941: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission for 
the term expiring June 22, 1946 (reappoint- 
ment). 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service of the United 
States, to be effective May 1, 1941, as follows: 

From Foreign Service officer of class 2 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 1: 

Erle R. Dickover, of California. 

Paul Knabenshue, of Ohio. 

Kenneth S. Patton, of Virginia. 

Lowell C. Pinkerton, of Missouri, 

Walter Thurston, of Arizona. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 2: 

Raymond E. Cox, of New York, 

George K. Donald, of Alabama. 

Frederick P. Hibbard, of Texas, 

Robert F. Kelley, of Massachusetts. 

H. Earle Russell, of Michigan. 

Clarence J. Spiker, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 4 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 3: 

Parker W. Buhrman, of Virginia. 

William E. DeCourcy, of Texas. 

Edwin Carl Kemp, of Florida. 

Lucien Memminger, of South Carolina, 

Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio. 

John Randolph, of New York. 

Christian T. Steger, of Virginia. 
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Harold L. Williamson, of Illinois. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 5 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 4: 

George H, Butler, of Illinois, 

Fayette J. Flexer, of Illinois. 

Raleigh A. Gibson, of Illinois. t 

Julian F, Harrington, of Massachusetts. 

Edmund B. Montgomery, of Illinois. 

Austin R. Preston, of New York. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan. 

Paul C. Squire, of Massachusetts. 

George Tait, of Virginia. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 6 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 5: 

Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts, 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts. 

Walton C. Ferris, of Wisconsin. 

W. Perry George, of Alabama. 

Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania. 

John H. Lord, of Massachusetts. 

James W. Riddleberger, of Virginia. 

Alan N. Steyne, of New York. 

George P. Waller, of Alabama. 

James R. Wilkinson, of Wisconsin. 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 6: 

Ware Adams, of Georgia. 

Homer M. Byington, Jr., of Connecticut, 

William W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts. 

Everett F. Drumright, of Oklahoma. 

Elbridge Durbrow, of California. 

Harvey Lee Milbourne, of West Virginia. 

Harold B. Minor, of Kansas. 

Harry E. Stevens, of California. 

Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., of Colorado. 

Mason Turner, of Connecticut. 

Carlos J. Warner, of Ohio. 

Thomas C. Wasson, of New Jersey. 

Eric C. Wendelin, of Massachusetts. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 7: 

Theodore C. Achilles, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John Davies, Jr., of Ohio. 

C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky. 

Richard S. Huestis, of New York. 

Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio. 

Harrison Lewis, of California. 

F. Ridgway Lineaweaver, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert G. McGregor, Jr., of New York, 

Maurice Pasquet, of New York. 

George W. Renchard, of Michigan. 

Arthur L. Richards, of California. 

Henry E. Stebbins, of Massachusetts. 

Francis Bowden Stevens, of New York. 

Laurence W. Taylor, of California. 

Clare H. Timberlake, of Michigan. 

Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota. 

From Foreign Service officer, unclassified, 
to Foreign Service officer, of class 8: 

William K. Ailshie, of Idaho. 

E. Tomlin Bailey, of New Jersey. 

Glen W. Bruner, of Colorado. 

Andrew B. Foster, of Pennsylvania. 

Norris S. Haselton, of New Jersey. 

Easton T. Kelsey, of Michigan. 

Donal F. McGonigal, of New York. 

Douglas MacArthur 2d, of the District of 
Columbia. 

J. Graham Parsons, of New York. 

John C. Pool, of Delaware. 

William P. Snow, of Maine. 

Carl W. Strom, of Iowa. 

Arthur R. Williams, of Colorado. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Newton R. Shockley to be postmaster at 
Pell City, Ala., in place of N. R. Shockley. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1941. 

Emmett I. Cox to be postmaster at Spring- 
ville, Ala., in place of E. I. Cox. Incumbent’s 
commission expired February 4, 1941. 


CALIFORNIA 


Harrison P. Gower to be postmaster at 
Death Valley, Calif., in place of H. P. Gower. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 1, 1939. 
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Charles A, Beguhl to be postmaster at 
Goleta, Calif., in place of C. A. Beguhl. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1941. 

CONNECTICUT 


Albert H. Buckingham to be postmaster at 
Roxbury, Conn., in place of A. H. Buckingham. 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1940. 

FLORIDA 


George W. Shuman to be postmaster at 
Dunnellon, Fla., in place of G. W. Shuman. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
1941. 

William Edward Dewar to be postmaster at 
Largo, Fla., in place of W. E. Dewar. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 11, 1941. 

Lola D. Gall to be postmaster at Zephyr- 
hills, Fla., in place of L. D. Gall. Incumbent's 
commission expired February 11, 1941. 


GEORGIA 


Ernest L, Stephenson to be postmaster at 
Covington, Ga., in place of J. L. Callaway, 
deceased. 

Emmett Monroe Davis to be postmaster at 
Vidalia, Ga. in place of E. M. Davis. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1941. 

IDAHO 


Harold A. Haymond to be postmaster at 
Genesee, Idaho, in place of H. A. Haymond. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 
1941. 

Robert L. Anstine to be postmaster at 
Nezperce, Idaho, in place of R. L. Anstine. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 16, 
1941. 

ILLINOIS 


Audre A. Beggin to be postmaster at Apple 
River, Ill., in place of A. A. . Incum- 
bent's commission expired February 6, 1941. 

Daniel W. Waller to be postmaster at 
Durand, III., in place of D. W. Waller. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1941. 

Pearle J. Bergland to be postmaster at 
Galva, II., in place of P. J. Bergland. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1940. 

Joseph L. Langan to be postmaster at Odell, 
III., in place of J. L. Langan. Incumbent’s 
commission expired May 29, 1940. 

Bertha E. Sayre to be postmaster at Orion, 
III., in place of B. E. Sayre. Incumbent’s 
commission expired April 1, 1940. 


INDIANA 


Levi B. Morehead to be at At- 
lanta, Ind., in place of L. B. Morehead. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1941. 

Arthur W. Govert to be postmaster at 
Griffith, Ind., in place of A. W. Govert. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 24, 1941. 

Clarence A. Murphy to be postmaster at 
Linden, Ind. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 

Gordon O. Thurston to be postmaster at 
Shelbyville, Ind., in place of G. O. Thurston. 
Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1940. 

IOWA 

Rolla T. Allen to be postmaster at Barnes 
City, Iowa. Office became Presidential July 
1, 1940. 

Ellis E. Wiley to be postmaster at Diagonal, 
Iowa, in place of B. B. Dolecheck, resigned. 

James A. Hollen to be postmaster at Eldon, 
Iowa, in place of A. J. Walter. Incumbent’s 
commission expired June 17, 1940. 

Emilie B. A. Krause to be postmaster at 
Ionia, Iowa, in place of E. B. A. Krause. 
Incumbent’s commission expired July 1, 1940. 

Vira S. Fosmark to be postmaster at Rem- 
brandt, Iowa. Office became Presidential 
July 1, 1939. 

KANSAS 

Florence E. Westgate to be postmaster at 

Macksville, Kans., in place of F. E. Westgate. 
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Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1941. 


KENTUCKY 


Nola B. Nicholson to be postmaster at 
Harlan, Ky., in place of N. B. Nicholson. 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1941. 

Consuelo S. Bush to be postmaster at Shep- 
herdsville, Ky., in place of C. S. Bush. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1941. 

MAINE 


James Connellan to be postmaster at Rock- 
land, Maine, in place of E. C. Moran, deceased, 


MARYLAND 


W. Louis Ryon to be postmaster at Waldorf, 
Md., in place of P. E. Huntt. Incumbent’s 
commission expired January 20, 1940. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Michael J. Costello to be postmaster at 
Franklin, Mass., in place of M. J. Costello. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 16, 
1941. 

William S. Arnold to be postmaster at Nan- 
tasket Beach, Mass., in place of W. F. Leon- 
ard, removed. 

Edward E. Cooney to be postmaster at North- 
ampton, Mass., in place of E. E. Cooney. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1941, 

MINNESOTA 


John A. Peterson to be postmaster at Bel- 
view, Minn., in place of J. A. Peterson. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired April 9, 1940. 

Eino Kopponen to be postmaster at Moun- 
tain Iron, Minn., in place of R. S. Viitala, 
deceased. 

Jeannette Schilling to be postmaster at 
Newport, Minn., in place of Jeannette Schil- 
ling. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
1, 1940. 

Alice F. Lane to be postmaster at Olivia, 
Minn. in place of A. F. Lane. Incumbent’s 
commission expired April 30, 1940. 

Cornelius W. Vahle to e postmaster at 
Tracy, Minn., in place of C. W. Vahle. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired June 1, 1940. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Nelms N. Northcross to be postmaster at 
Corinth, Miss., in place of N. N. Northcross. 
Incumbent's commission expired February 24, 
1941, 

William Ellis May to be postmaster at Lake, 
Miss., in place of T. H. Vance, retired. 


MISSOURI 


Arvell F. Collins to be postmaster at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., in place of A. F. Collins. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 27, 1941. 


NEW JERSEY 


Raymond J. Hughes, Sr., to be postmaster 
at Beachwood, N. J., in place of R. J. Hughes, 
Sr. Incumbent's commission expired May 
21, 1940. 

John W. Guire to be postmaster at Long 
Branch, N. J., in place of J. W. Guire. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1941, 

Leo Francis Nash to be postmaster at New 
Egypt, N. J., in place of L. F. Nash. Incum- 
bent's commission expired February 26, 1941. 

Helen I. Babnew to be postmaster at Wood- 
bury Heights, N. J., in place of Marie Lucas, 
removed, 

NEW YORK 

Joseph Keenan to be postmaster at Baby- 
lon, N. T., in place of Joseph Keenan, In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1941. 

James J. Harrigan to be postmaster at 
Chappaqua, N. v., in place of T. F. J. Han- 
nan, deceased. 

Andrew J. Hand to be postmaster at Endi- 
cott, N. Y., in place of A. J. Hand. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 9, 1941. 

Lawrence W. Snell to be postmaster at La 
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Fargeville, N. T., in place of L. W. Snell. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1941. 

Arthur Cosgrove to be postmaster at Lin- 


. denhurst, N. L., in place of Arthur Cosgrove. 


Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1941. 

John A. Kuchanske to be postmaster at 
North Syracuse, N. Y., in place of J. A. 
Kuchanske. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 4, 1941. 

Jules L. Friedman to be postmaster at 
Ronkonkoma, N. T., in place of J. L. Fried- 
man. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1941. 

Marie Delaney to be postmaster at Rosen- 
dale, N. L., in place of W. F. Delaney, re- 
signed. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Hazel A, Sprinkle to be postmaster at Dob- 
son, N. C., in place of H. A. Sprinkle. In- 
eo commission expired February 12, 
1941. 

Robert A. Whitaker to be postmaster at En- 
field, N. C., in place of R. A. Whitaker. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 18, 
1941. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Nathaniel O. Knutson to be postmaster at 
Rugby, N. Dak., in place of L. R. Huffman, 
removed. 

OHIO 


Charles B. Webb to be postmaster at Akron, 
Ohio, in place of R. C. Witwer, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 


John E. Gwinn to be postmaster at Butler, 
Okla., in place of J. E. Gwinn, Incumbent’s 
commission expired February 18, 1941. 

Thomas A. Holland to be postmaster at 
Cushing, Okla., in place of T. A. Holland. 
ees commission expired February 18, 

Willie F. Cowan to be postmaster at Jen- 
nings, Okla., in place of W. F. Cowan. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired March 13, 1941. 

Rose B. Hayes to be postmaster at McLoud, 
Okla., in place of C. H. Hayes, transferred. 

Lee Garner, Jr., to be postmaster at Red 
Oak, Okla., in place of Lee Garner, Jr. In- 
8 commission expired February 9, 

OREGON 


Arthur R. McDonald to be postmaster at 
2 Oreg. Office became Presidential July 
j r 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James F. McAleer to be postmaster at Fol- 
croft, Pa., in place of J, F. McAleer, Incum- 
bent’s commission expired July 12, 1939. 


PUERTO RICO 


Maria de Mari Burset to be postmaster at 
Yabucoa, P. R., in place of Francisco Vallde- 
juli, resigned. 

TENNESSEE 


Mattie H. Swallows to be postmaster at 
Algood, Tenn. in place of M. H. Swallows. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1941. 


TEXAS 


Ruth V. Roome to be postmaster at Bandera, 
Tex., in place of R. V. Roome. Incumbent's 
commission expired February 6, 1941. 

Lallie Griffith to be postmaster at Bedias, 
Tex., in place of Lallie Griffith. Incumbent’s 
commission expired February 20, 1941. 

Benjamin C. Bass to be postmaster at 
Chandler, Tex., in place of B. C. Bass, In- 
2 commission expired February 6, 
1941. 

Benjamin F. Weatherford to be postmaster 
at Elkhart, Tex., in place of B. F. Weather- 
ford. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
Tuary 6, 1941. 
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Elzy R. Knowles to be postmaster at Gilmer, 
Tex., in place of E. R. Knowles. Incumbent's 
commission expired February 20, 1941, 

Levi C. Cowser to be postmaster at Goree, 
Tex. in place of S. G. Hampton, transferred. 

Sallie Hamilton to be postmaster at Rich- 
ards, Tex., in place of Sallie Hamilton. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1941. 

Walter E. Smith to be postmaster at Ta- 
hoka, Tex., in place of W. E. Smith. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 6, 1941. 


VIRGINIA 


Thalia W. Williams to be postmaster at 
Brookneal, Va., in place of T. W. Williams. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1941. 

John Franklin Wolfenbarger to be post- 
master at Clinchport, Va., in place of J. F. 
Wolfenbarger. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 24, 1941. 

Harvey H. Russell to be postmaster at Mar- 
shall, Va., in place of H. H. Russell. Incum- 
bent’s commission expired February 20, 1941. 

John A. McConchie to be postmaster at 
Remington, Va., in place of J. A. McConchie. 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1941, 

Nan Elizabeth Crews to be postmaster at 
Saxe, Va., in place of N. E. Crews. Incum- 
bent's commission expired February 20, 1941. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Jacob Seitz to be postmaster at Jane Lew, 
W. Va., in place of Jacob Seitz. Incumbent's 
commission expired February 3, 1941. 

Howard Mahan to be postmaster at Oak 
Hill, W. Va., in place of Howard Mahan. In- 
cumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1941, 

WISCONSIN 


John William Moore, Sr., to be postmaster 
at Dalton, Wis., in place of A. L. Foley, re- 
signed, 

APPOINTMENT TO TEMPORARY RANK IN THE AIR 
CORPS, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

TO BE COLONELS 


Lt. Col. Arthur Emel Simonin, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Frank O'Driscoll Hunter, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. David Sidney Seaton, Air Corps, 
Lt. Col. Harold Huston George, Air Corps. 
Lt. Col. Walter Jay Reed, Air Corps. 


TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Maj. Edwin Sullivan, Air Corps. 

Maj. John Raymond Drumm, Air Corps. 
Maj. John Sherman Gullet, Air Corps. 
Maj. John Raglan Glascock, Air Corps, 
Maj. Ray L. Owens, Air Corps. 


TO BE MAJORS 


Capt. Roy Dale Butler, Air Corps. 

Capt. Berkeley Everett Nelson, Air Corps. 

Capt. Archibald Johnston Hanna, Air Corps. 

Capt. Richard August Grussendorf, Air 
Corps. 

Capt. John Hiett Ives, Air Corps. 

Nore—Dates of rank are omitted as the 
death or other unforeseen change in status 
of a senior officer might require a change in 
the dates of rank and necessitate the re- 
nomination of these officers. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Lt. Col. William Harold Roberts, Infantry, 
with rank from November 29, 1940. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lt. Robert Wolcott Meals, Field Ar- 
tillery (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from June 13, 1936. 
First Lt. Thurman Wesley Morris, Infan- 


try (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from June 12, 1939, 


1941 


First Lt. James Samuel Brierley, Infantry 
(captain, Army of the United States), with 
rank from June 12, 1940. 


TO CAVALRY 

Capt. Howard Knowles Vail, Infantry 
(major, Army of the United States), with 
rank from August 1, 1935. 


TO FIELD ARTILLERY 


Lt. Col. Abraham Robert Ginsburgh, Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, with rank 
from October 26, 1940. 


TO INFANTRY 


First Lt. Alfred Allen Maybach, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from June 12, 1940. 


TO AIR CORPS 


First Lt. Richard Rawlins Waugh, Corps of 
Engineers (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from June 12, 1939. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) have been examined and 
found qualified for promotion. All others 
p> subject to the examination required by 
aw.) 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
May 4, 1941 


Maj. Mark Histand Doty, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Charles Peter Prime, Air Corps (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 

Maj. Pete Turney Heffner, Jr., Infantry. 

Maj. Otto Rudolph Stillinger, Cavalry. 

Maj. Murray Charles Wilson, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Maj Bruce Craighill Hill, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Maj. Edwin Dovg'iass McCoy, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Dewitt Talmage Mullett, Infantry, 

Maj. Hugh Gibson Culton, Cavalry. 

Maj. Paul Allen Reichle, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Gerald Bradford Devore, Infantry. 

Maj. Walter Bedell Smith, Infantry. 
i Maj. Osgood Cook McIntyre, Field Artil- 
ery. 

Maj. James Emerson Bush, Field Artillery. 

Maj. Morris Barnett DePass, Jr., Infantry. 

Maj: Charles Ennis, Infantry. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
May 11, 1941 


Maj. Herbert Joseph McChrystal, Infantry. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
May 12, 1941 


Maj. Auby Casey Strickland, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps). 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
May 15, 1941 


Maj. James Edward Dooley, Infantry. 


To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
May 19, 1941 


Maj. John Max Lentz, Field Artillery. 
To be major with rank from May 10, 1941 


Capt. Arthur Cecil Ramsey, Infantry (ma- 
jor, Army of the United States). 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Those officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (X) have been examined and 
found qualified for promotion, All others 
are subject to the examination required by 
law.) 

MEDICAL CORPS 


To be colonels 


Lt. Col. Harry Dumont Offutt, 
Corps, with rank from May 17, 1941. 
Lt. Col. George Davies Chunn, 
Corps, with rank from May 18, 1941. 
Lt. Col. Charles Mallen O'Connor, Medical 
Corps with rank from May 19, 1941. 


Medical 
Medical 
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Lt. Col. Augustus Benjamin Jones, Medical 
Corps, with rank from May 20, 1941. 

Lt. Col. Frank Henry Dixon, 
Corps, with rank from May 24, 1941. 
Lt. Col. Robert DuRant Harden, Medical 
Corps, with rank from May 25, 1941. 


To be majors 


Capt. Crawford Fountain Sams, Medical 
Corps (major, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 2, 1941. 


To be captains 


First Lt. Alfred Pembroke Thom 3d, Med- 
ical Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Joseph Thomas Caples, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Julius John Snyder, Medical Corps 
(captain, Army of the United States), with 
rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Adanto Arcangelo Secondo 
D'Amore, Medical Corps (captain, Army of 
a United States), with rank from May 12, 
1941. 

First Lt. Martin Andrew Compton, Medi- 
cal Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Robert Beardsworth Lewis, Med- 
ical Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Eugene Maurice Martin, Medica! 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Clifford D. Dangerfield, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Frank Gordon Stephens, Medical 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Forrest Edgar Hull, Medical Corps 
(captain, Army of the United States), with 
rank from May 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Jackson Franklin Morehead, 
Medical Corps (captain, Army of the United 
States), with rank from May 19, 1941. 

First Lt. John Henry Voegtly, Medical 

(captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 19, 1941. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Lt. Col. Donald William Forbes, Dentál 
Corps, with rank from May 29, 1941. 


To be captains 


First Lt. Willard LaGrand Nielsen, Dental 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 4, 1941. 5 

First Lt. Wiliam Paxton Fly, Jr., Den 
Corps (captain, Army of the United States), 
with rank from May 16, 1941. 

First Lt. Robert Bruce Shira, Dental Corps 
(captain, Army of the United States), with 
rank from May 18, 1941. 


CHAPLAINS 
To be major 


Chaplain (Captain) John William Wester- 
man, United States Army (major, Army of 
the United States), with rank from May 1, 
1941. 


Medical 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 29, 1941: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Harrison Parkman to be purchasing agent 
for the Post Office Department. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY, FEDERAL 
WORKS AGENCY 


William P. Seaver to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator in charge of project development of 
the United States Housing Authority, Federal 
Works Agency. 

Lee Farnum Johnson to be Assistant Ad- 
ministrator in charge of project management 


8401 
of the United States Housing Authority, Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Nell C. Phillips, Eclectic. 


Lucille C. Land, Gilbertown. 
James Byron Hull, Lineville. 


FLORIDA 


Claude Dougar Boring, Arcadia. 
Rowena E. McDaniel, Ocoee. 


GEORGIA 
Nancy A. W. Griffis, Screven. 
ILLINOIS 


Emanuel J. Shafranski, Lemont. 
Mayme F. Brooke, Matteson, 
Truman I. Myers, Naperville. 


INDIANA 
Sherard Theodore Henry, Lowell. 
MAINE 
Edward J. Doyle, Calais. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Gerald J. Casey, Charles River. 
Richard B. Murphy, Dennis Port. 
James D. Cleary, Feeding Hilis. 
Thomas D. Cudihy, Marblehead. 
Joseph Daniel Scully, Medfield. 

Owen W. Gallagher, North Abington. 


MINNESOTA 


Leo L. Drey, Breckenridge. 

Elmer D. Wannebo, Buffalo. 
Catherine I. Ackerman, Eden Valley. 
Paul J. Kelly, Fountain. 

Carleton H. Leighty, Glenville. 
Francis L. Brady, Lake Benton. 

Vera M. Parks, Nisswa. 

John C. Grimm, Perham. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Lottie W. Beazley, Raymond. 
MISSOURI 
Dale S. Vencill, Galt. 
John Frank Hughes, Jr., Greenville. 
Edna M. Gelsinger, Jerico Springs. 
Isaac M. Horn, Memphis. 


Genevieve M. Pratte, St. Marys. 
Arthur Earl Thurman, Steelville. 


NEW JERSEY 


William H. D'Arcy, Cranford. 
Edward von Kattengell, Red Bank. 
Edmund H. Carpenter, Woodbury. 


NEW MEXICO 
Charles K. Johnson, Hobbs. 
NEW YORK 


John P. Hayes, Albany. 

Martin Carey, Castile. 

Eleanor Ann Coonan, Champlain. 
Charles A. O’Brien, Fayetteville. 
Francis Arthur Fagan, Herkimer, 
Robert E. Lindsay, Mattituck. 
Margaret T. Scott, Piermont. 
August J. Portanova, Purchase. 
James O. Bennett, Silver Creek. 
Arthur D. Driscoll, Whitney Point, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Rufus Jennings White, Conway. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mary S. Tiedeman, Douglas. 
Pauline A, Wetzel, St. Michael, 
OKLAHOMA 


Elmer J. Solomon, Kingfisher, 
Mrytle Lee Autrey, Norman, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert C. Laird, Downingtown. 
Walter S. Cressman, Gwynedd Valley. 
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PUERTO RICO 
Rita M. Rodriguez, Guayanilla, 
Leyla R. Ramirez, San German, 

RHODE ISLAND 
Thurman F. Eldridge, Bradford, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
John C. Fowler, Gaffney. 
Robert H. Billings, Lancaster. 
TEXAS 


Volney D. Phillips, Celina, 
Nell M. Hall, Greggton. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate April 29, 1941: 


Boarp or INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH 


Wayne Coy, of Indiana, to be a member of 
the Board of Investigation and Research for 
the period of the existence of the Board as 
provided in title III, part I, of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, approved September 
18, 1940. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, APRIL 29, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come, be Thou our guide 
while life shall last. We praise Thee for 
Him who flooded His cross with a glory 
born in the regions of eternal light and 
whose mandates are destined to shake 
the thrones of darkness and tyranny. 
In the shades of human history, this sad 
world, with its upturned face, will yet 
catch a glimpse of His glory and a vision 
that will transfigure its suffering and 
sanctify its sorrow. Heavenly Father, 
may we thank Thee for sunlight and 
bird song, for the radiant dawn of this 
day falling upon the hilltops, for the 
great world athrob with light divine and 
everlasting. Let us rejoice that we have 
a part in its work, in its joys and in its 
sorrows; O awaken us to the beauty and 
the gladness of this day. We are grate- 
ful for Thy holy Gospel; in it is the pow- 
er of God and the highway leading to a 
deepening peace. In it are written all 
the mercies of the living Christ, all the 
enduring hopes of humanity and all the 
joys of saints born and unborn. O may 
the day of peace soon come—not supine 
and languid, but peace based upon jus- 
tice, upon liberty, upon knowledge, upon 
truth, then shall the latter day glory be 
seen and the new heavens and the new 
earth shall appear wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. In the name of our Re- 
deemer. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp on relief of 


Polish citizens and the destitute in 
Siberia. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

RELIEF OF VICTIMS OF EARTHQUAKE AT 
COLIMA, MEXICO 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Myr. Speaker, the 
resolution introduced by me, House Joint 
Resolution 172, appropriates the sum of 
$200,000 for the relief of victims of the 
earthquake at Colima, Mexico. 

It has always been the policy of this 
Government to help our neighbors, and 
in these days when Western Hemisphere 
defense is uppermost in our minds, and 
when we feel that all our republics should 
act as a unit to resist the tide of aggres- 
sion, it is doubly important for us to do 
everything in our power to help our 
stricken neighbors. 

The people of the United States and 
the people of Mexico have carried toward 
each other the principles of neighborli- 
ness and good will at all times. We be- 
lieve in the progress of our neighbor to 
the south, and Mexico believes in close 
cooperation with the United States. In 
the last decades Mexico had enlightened 
governments which carried out this good- 
neighbor policy to the satisfaction of 
both countries. Whatever differences 
there may be from time to time between 
us, our differences are caused not by any 
ill will but by the natural fact that human 
beings will occasionally differ, and what- 
ever differences there are among us will 
always be adjusted without any resort to 
arms and without any aggression. 

It has been the boast of our two coun- 
tries that the people on both sides of the 
border are liberty loving, conscientious, 
hard working, and desirous in their own 
way to live in peace with the whole world. 
We will be drawing toward each other 
to a greater measure as time goes on. 
Europe is practically done for. The little 
European nations do not know how to 
get together to preserve their heritage of 
liberty, and as a result aggressors are 
having an easy time with them. We on 
this hemisphere will be forever watchful 
lest the forces of evil should want to 
overwhelm us as they did overwhelm the 
world on the other side of the Atlantic. 

By appropriating a sum of money for 
the relief of victims of natural forces I 
feel that this country will have written 
its philosophy of neighborliness in a 
material way. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein edi- 
torials from the Pensacola Journal and 
the Tallahassee Democrat on Confederate 
Memorial Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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GREENLAND AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday the daily papers carried a most re- 
markable statement by the President of 
the United States, made on Friday to the 
press correspondents at the White House. 
The President said that the Nazis may 
have occupied part of Greenland, but 
that he was not sure whether they had 
or had not, and that he did not know. 
This filled me with consternation and 
amazement. The President is our Chief 
Executive, the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and of the Navy. Who con- 
trols Greenland is of great military sig- 
nificance to this country. Indeed, re- 
cently we have evidenced this by estab- 
lishing a protectorate over Greenland for 
the duration of the war. Most people are 
highly perturbed at this statement. I 
know I am. People feel that if the Pres- 
ident does not know, then he should take 
very quick and immediate steps to ob- 
tam first-hand knowledge about a mat- 
ter which is of such vital importance to 
the safety and future welfare of our 
Nation. Nevertheless, 3 days have elapsed 
since this statement was made, and to 
my knowledge no further facts of any 
kind on this subject have been released 
from the White House. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include a statement which I made 
under date of April 17 before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the question 
of irrigation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. . 
(Mr. BENDER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 

remarks in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
legislative program of the day, on 
Wednesday, April 30, following any previ- 
ous special order, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an editorial by 
Mr. A. O. Moreaux, editor and publisher 
of the Rock County Herald, of Luverne, 
Minn., upon the question of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Rrcorp and to in- 
clude therein two letters I have written 
to the Attorney General in connection 
with two bills I have introduced on com- 
munism, fascism, and nazi-ism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


YEARLY WAGE RATE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
presenting a bill providing for an amend- 
ment to section (c) of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, which provides an inflexible 40-hour 
week and an 8-hour day. I call attention 
to the fact that in the wage-and-hour law 
there is provision for an annual wage 
agreement between employers and em- 
ployees which provides for a guaranteed 
minimum of 2,000 hours, and when ap- 

roved by the National Labor Relations 

ard permits such employees to work a 
maximum of 56 hours a week without 
paying overtime. As to those employers 
who have entered into such annual wage 
contracts and are now being called upon 
to enter into defense contracts, they find 
themselves up against the Walsh-Healey 
Act, which fixes an absolute ceiling of 40 
hours a week and 8 hours per day, plus 
time and one-half for all overtime. I 
have discussed this matter with repre- 
sentatives of the unions and with the 
Labor Department, and there seems to be 
no objection to this bill. The proposed 
amendment simply provides that those 
employers who have entered approved 
annual wage agreements shall be ex- 
empted from the inflexible provisions of 
subsection e of section 1 of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, so as not to interfere with or 
destroy minimum annual wage agree- 
ments. I am convinced that such agree- 
ments should be encouraged. I sincerely 
trust that the Labor Committee will give 
this bill immediate consideration, 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope there will be no objection 
and that the gentleman will discuss the 
state of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pain to inform the Members of the 
House that Mr. Jesse Jones warns the 
people of a $90,000,000,000 national debt. 
You should all be pained at that. When I 
picked up the Treasury statement of 
April 25 of Mr. Morgenthau I found that 
the receipts this month were over 
$86,000,000 more than they were this 
month a year ago, but the trouble is that 
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the expenditures this month are more 
than the expenditures of the same month 
last year by $381,000,000. This is the 
usual New Deal procedure, More money 
and more spending all the time. Where 
are you going to get the money? The 
President and Secretary Morgenthau 
have said that we should cut $1,000,- 
000,000 off our regular Government ap- 
propriations. That sounds good, but it 
will not happen. Why? Instead of that, 
we are increasing the regular Government 
appropriations. If you do not intend to 
get to the point where we will have a 
bankrupt Treasury then what are you 
doing, and how will we be able to carry 
on national defense? It behooves this 
Congress to do something, and the thing 
for you to do is to cut down our expenses, 
or you will wreck America. What is the 
use of getting an army of a million and a 
half men and a great navy if we are not 
going to be able to finance them? 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


WAR 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, last fall the 
President of the United States promised 
the American people that he was going 
to keep them out of war. Last week he 
made the statement that if we delivered 
enough things to Great Britain with 
which to carry on the war that we could 
avoid active participation. 

Last week, on the other side of the 
fence, he made the statement that this 
country was in greater peril than the peo- 
ple realized. Last week he announced an 
extension of naval patrols half way across 
the Atlantic. That step was another 
step toward actual war. 

Is the President going to lead us into 
war through the back door, a little at a 
time? Has he the character or the 
courage to be absolutely and straight- 
forwardly for peace or absolutely and 
straightforwardly for war? Is it not time 
for America to have honest straight- 
forward leadership? [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by the insertion of an 
article on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SECURITY OF THE NATION 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FADDIS. Mr, Speaker, whatever 
may have been said by the President of 
the United States or anyone else at any 
time in the history of this country, cer- 
tainly we should not allow it to stand 
between providing for the security of the 
Nation or not providing for it. The mat- 
ter of providing for the security of the 
United States in a crisis such as we are 
now facing is something to be considered 
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entirely and solely from the viewpoint of 
strategy and tactics, and I feel sure that 
the people of the United States, regard- 
less of what may have been said prior to 
this time, will approve of any move being 


made to insure the safety of this Nation 


at this or any other time. If it is be- 
lieved that convoying of supplies to Great 
Britain is felt to be necessary to insure 
the security of this Nation, I feel sure the 
American people will accept it in the 
spirit in which it will be called for. [Ap- 
plause.] 


THE DUTY TO DELIVER AID 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that whether the Nation has peace 
or not is not something that can be de- 
termined by the Chief Executive or by 
the lawmaking body by some great ges- 
ture. We know that we are bound by the 
flow of circumstances, and we cannot live 
so that we can determine what the rest 
of the world shall do. When the time 
comes when we as a nation must do 
something, nothing that any lawmaker 
or any Executive can do will alter the 
fact that such is a duty if it becomes a 
duty, and so I am bound to ask the same 
question that we have previously asked. 
Since we have determined on all-out aid 
to Britain as the best way of defending 
this country against things that may 
come, and since we have voted $7,000,000- 
000 for that purpose, and if in the natu- 
ral result of the program that we are 
confronted with, not of our choosing, but 
forced upon us, what we are providing is 
being sunk, and cannot be delivered by 
any other means, then does it not become 
our national duty to do that which will 
deliver what we have undertaken to do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by plac- 
ing therein a petition, with the names, 
sent to me by a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two particulars, one by the 
insertion of an editorial, and the other 
by the insertion of a radio address deliv- 
ered in Detroit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor and to 
include therein a statement from Col. 
Roscoe Turner on the subject of a uni- 
fied air force. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
insert an article by Mr. Cudahy, who has 
been in Europe doing some observing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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CONVOYS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that the question of convoys has 
been raised today, I would like to take 
this minute to make a brief statement. 

The question of extending the neutral- 
ity patrol 500 miles, in my humble judg- 
ment, means absolutely nothing at all. 
It will have no effect one way or the 
other. We already have a patrol of 500 
miles. We extend it now to 1,000 miles. 
No ship has been sunk within 1,500 miles 
of the United States. So this accom- 
plishes nothing, and I do not believe it 
endangers the peace of America. 

On the other hand, we have finally 
reached the real issue. All the other is- 
sues have been preliminary bouts. We 
have now reached the great event—shall 
we go into this war or shall we stay out? 
Every Member of the Congress knows 
that convoying means shooting and that 
shooting means war. I do not believe 
from the poll I have taken on the Re- 
publican side that there are six Members 
on the Republican side of the House who 
will vote for convoys, because they know 
that convoying means war. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 

CITY OF BILOXI, MISS. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3538) to 
amend the act entitled An act granting 
certain lands to the city of Biloxi, in 
Harrison County, Miss., for park and 
cemetery purposes,” approved April 28, 
1906. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, what is the purpose of 
this bill? 

Mr.COLMER. This bill authorizes the 
transfer of certain lands that were pre- 
viously granted to the city of Biloxi for 
cemetery purposes, to the War Depart- 
ment for the construction thereon, or a 
part thereof, of an aviation mechanical 
training school, for the training of avia- 
tion mechanics. It is a matter of the ut- 
most urgency. In fact, the War Depart- 
ment is now withholding actual con- 
struction of the necessary buildings, and 
so forth, awaiting authorization of Con- 
gress for this lease. 

Mr. RICH. Does the War Department 
wish to construct this aviation field, or 
is it something that the city of Biloxi 
wants? 

Mr. COLMER. It has authorized the 
construction of this training school there, 
for the training of aviation mechanics, 
where some 16,000 aviation mechanics 
may be trained at one time. It involves 
no expenditure of funds whatsoever in 
this transfer. 

Mr. RICH. But it is going to cost the 
Government a lot of money to maintain 
that school, 

Mr, COLMER. Quite so. It is a part 
of the national-defense program. 

Mr. RICH. Did the proper committee 
of the House, the Naval Affairs Commit- 
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tee or the Military Affairs Committee, ap- 
prove of this bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill has been considered by the 
Public Lands Committee, to which com- 
mittee it was referred. That committee 
has unanimously reported the bill out 
and feels that it is a bill of importance 
that should be passed immediately. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from Utah explain a little further, so 
that the House will understand? 

Mr. MAY. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. When the gentleman men- 
tioned that the War Department was to 
take over the property I raised no ques- 
tion about the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, if that com- 
mittee has passed on it. All I wanted to 
know is what the War Department pro- 
poses to use the property for? 

Mr. COLMER. As I stated to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Rien, the War Department has 
authorized the establishment of an avia- 
tion training mechanical school. 

Mr. MAY. Under legislation hereto- 
fore enacted? 

Mr. COLMER. Under legislation here- 
tofore enacted, it was found necessary, 
when they decided to locate this plant at 
Biloxi, Miss., to utilize a portion of the 
land that the Government had heretofore 
conveyed to the city of Biloxi for ceme- 
tery purposes. 

Mr. MAY. Then it is only a question 
of permitting the property to be turned 
over? 

Mr. COLMER. That is all. 

Mr. MAY. I have no objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, so that 
the House will understand, the only pur- 
pose of this bill is to quiet title to the 
land. Under the terms of a grant from 
the Government to the city of Biloxi it 
was provided that if the land were used 
for any other purpose than that specified 
in the act, the land should revert to the 
Government, Under the plan that the 
city of Biloxi decides to use this land 
for—it is for national-defense purposes, 
which is not the same as provided in the 
act—therefore, without the passing of 
this bill, the land would automatically 
revert to the Government. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand 
the matter, originally this land was 
granted to the city for cemetery pur- 
poses. 

Mr.COLMER. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. And it can be used 
for cemetery purposes by the munici- 
pality? 

Mr. COLMER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the municipality 
ever used it for any other purpose, it 
immediately reverts to the Government? 

Mr. COLMER. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Now they want to 
temporarily lease it to the Government 
for national-defense purposes? 

Mr.COLMER. The distinguished:gen- 
tleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act granting certain lands to 
the city of Biloxi, in Harrison County, Miss., 
for park and cemetery purposes,” approved 
April 28, 1906, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That said lands are granted solely 
for park and cemetery purposes and shall re- 
vert to and become the property of the United 
States if used for any purpose whatever other 
than or foreign to those for which this dona- 
tion is made: Provided, That the city of Biloxi 
is authorized to lease a portion of said lands 
to the War Department for use by the Army 
Air Corps Technical Schools and that such use 
shall not be deemed a use thereof for a pur- 
pose ‘other than or foreign to those for which 
this donation is made.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on next 
Tuesday, May 6, after the disposition of 
legislative business for the day I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech I made at the Williamstown 
spring conference. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT AND NAVAL SERVICE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1942 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3981) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3981) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 17, 18, 
19, 20, and 22, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: “: Provided, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation for the Navy De- 
partment or the Naval Establishment for the 
fiscal years 1941 and 1942, or of funds allotted 
to the Navy Department, shall be available 
after March 13, 1941, for any additional posi- 
tions in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
at rates of compensation in excess of $5,000 
per annum, either on a per diem or per 
annum basis, except in pursuance of specific 
authorization herein or hereafter granted: 
Provided further, That no part of this or any 
other appropriation for the Navy Department 
or the Naval Establishment for the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942, or of funds allotted to 
the Navy Department, shall be available for 
the employment of a greater number than 
eight thousand seven hundred and fifty civil- 
lan officers and employees in the Navy De- 
partment proper, at Washington, except in 
pursuance of specific appropriations as to 
numbers hereafter provided”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
: Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food or clothing not grown or produced in 
the United States or its possessions, except 
to the extent that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall determine that articles of food or cloth- 
ing grown or produced in the United States 
or its possessions cannot be procured of 
satisfactory quality and in sufficient quan- 
tities and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed, and except procurements by vessels 
in foreign waters and by establishments lo- 
cated outside the continental United States, 
except the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
for the personnel attached thereto”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “acquisition and 
clearing of land for extension of Naval Acad- 
emy grounds, $350,000;"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “improvements 
at rifle range at La Jolla, $200,000, including 
$20,000 for target area and ranges;”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In line 4 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, strike out “3” and insert in lieu 
thereof 20; and the Senate agree to the same. 

J.G.ScrucHam (except as 

to amendment No. 19), 

JOSEPH E. CASEY, 

Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

Harry P. Beam, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

J. WILLIAM DITTER, 

NosLE J. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

James F. BYRNES, 

CARTER GLASS, 

ELMER THOMAS, 

JOHN H. OVERTON, 

Davin I. WALSH, 

H. C. Lopes, Jr., 

Rorus C. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
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STATEMENT 


The on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3981) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the Naval Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

No. 1: Restores provisions proposed by 
the House (1) placing a $5,000 ceiling on 
salaries of new appointees in the absence 
of specific authorization, and (2) placing a 
ceiling on the number of civilian officers and 
employees in the Navy Department proper, 
at Washington, except in pursuance of spe- 
cific appropriations as to numbers here- 
after provided, but fixing such ceiling as 
to numbers at 8,750 instead of 7,500, as the 
House had proposed, and extending the pro- 
vision to include allotted funds. 

Nos. 2. 3, and 4: Appropriates $390,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $350,000 
as proposed by the House, for the naval 
training station, Newport, R. I., and appro- 
priates $449,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $425,000, as proposed by the 
House, for the naval training station, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

No. 5: Strikes out the clause inserted by 
the Senate in the appropriation Mainte- 
nance, Bureau of Ships”, relative to travel 
expenses incident to maintenance and oper- 
ation of various establishments. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9: Relating to the ap- 
propriation “Pay, subsistence, and transpor- 
tion of naval personnel”: Makes a transfer 
between subappropriations as proposed by 
the Senate, and restores the provision pro- 
posed by the House with respect to the pro- 
curement of domestically produced articles 
of food amended to conform with the pro- 
vision inserted by the House in the fifth 
supplemental national defense appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 4124), as amended and 
agreed to by the House and Senate. 

No. 10: Eliminates the provision proposed 
by the House providing for the continued 
employment of the officer in charge of budg- 
etary work in the Bureau of Ships in such 
assignment. 

No. 11: Makes provision with respect to 
expenses attendant upon the movement of 
dependents of personnel, and of household 
effects of personnel, apply only to the fiscal 
year 1942, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 12 to 19, both inclusive, relating to 
Public Works, Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
Provides for recreation building and acces- 
sories at naval station, Tutuila, Samoa 
(cost limit $70,000), as proposed by the 
Senate; provides for purchase of land ad- 
joining submarine base, New London, Conn. 
(cost limit $51,000), as proposed by the 
Senate; provides for extending the Naval 
Academy grounds (cost limit $350,000), as 
proposed by the Senate, amended to provide 
for clearing, within the cost limit, the area 
acquired; provides for a post school build- 
ing at the Marine Corps base, Quantico, Va. 
(cost limit $100,000), as proposed by the 
Senate; provides for the improvement of the 
rifle range at La Jolla, Calif., as proposed by 
the Senate, reducing the cost limit, however, 
from $220,000 to $200,000; provides for a 
theater and recreation hall at the Marine 
Corps base, San Diego, Calif. (cost limit 
$300,000), as proposed by the Senate; strikes 
out, as proposed by the Senate, provision 
for recreation facilities for officers at naval 
air station, Jacksonville, Fla. (cost limit 
$250,000), and strikes out provision for ad- 
ditional facilities at the flying field, Boulder 
City, Nev. (cost limit $500,000), as proposed 
by the Senate. 

No. 20: Strikes out of the appropriation 
“Pay, Marine Corps”, the limitation upon ex- 
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penditures for flight pay, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

No. 21: Inserts a new section, limiting the 
payment of any commission on any land- 
purchase contract to a maximum of 2 per- 
cent of the purchase price, the Senate hav- 
ing proposed 3 percent. 

No, 22: Changes a section number. 

J.G.ScrucHam (except as 
to amendment No. 19), 

JOSEPH E. Casey, 

Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

Harry P. Bram, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 


J. WILLIAM DITTER, 
NOBLE J. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Nevada is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr.SCRUGHAM,. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a complete report. 

As agreed to by the conference com- 
mittee, the bill carries a total of $3,415,- 
521,750, which is $64,500 more than the 
bill carried when it left the House. All 
but $64,500 of the House reduction of 
$3,974,264 has been permitted to stand. 

The Senate made provision for a num- 
ber of public-works projects, estimated to 
cost $1,071,000, as agreed to. It did not 
add additional money on account of 
such projects. At the same time, the 
Senate eliminated two projects, which 
the House hed approved, having a total 
cost limit of $750,000. The net result 
is additional contractual authority of 
$321,000. 

The House provision with respect to 
the procurement of domestically pro- 
duced articles of food has been modified 
to agree with the action of the Senate 
and House on the provision included in 
the Fifth National Defense Appropriation 
Act. In other words, it has been broad- 
ened to include clothing and has made 
compliance subject to the availability of 
domestic articles of satisfactory quality 
and at reasonable prices. 

The Senate added to the bill a limita- 
tion on commissions payable on land- 
purchase contracts. The Senate fixed a 
maximum of 3 percent. The conference 
committee agreed upon a maximum of 
2 percent. 

I now will speak a moment on a House 
provision which the Senate eliminated. 
We have concurred in their action, 
against our unanimous judgment, in 
oe to expedite the enactment of this 

I refer to the House provision for 
establishing an auxiliary flying field to 
the naval air station at San Diego, Calif., 
at Boulder City, Nev. Naval aviation fa- 
cilities already exist at the Boulder City 
Airport. If used to relieve congestion 
at San Diego, some addition thereto 
would need to be made in quarters and 
improvement of the field. 

The committee chose Boulder City be- 
cause land acquisition is not involved. 
As stated, a navy hangar, large landing 
field, and other facilities already exist 
at this point. Probably there is no other 
area back from the coast but within an 
hour or two of flight where better flying 
weather prevails. The need for break- 
ing up the congestion in certain coastal 
areas is generally recognized by all per- 
sons who are conversant with conditions, 
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Human lives and much valuable prop- 
erty are being sacrificed with great fre- 
quency in Navy and Army aviation. It 
borders on criminal negligence to permit 
the present congestion and possibility of 
recurrence of crashes to continue as an 
unavoidable part of aviation develop- 
ment. It is certainly not necessary to 
sacrifice all of these lives on account of 
the whims of bureaucracy. 


I should like to read at this point from 
a letter written by the commandant of 
the naval air station at San Diego, dated 
March 8, 1941, to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Navy Aeronautics bearing upon this 
matter: 

Commander carrier division 1 is strongly in 
favor of providing facilities at Boulder City 
for one carrier group, which will permit ex- 
tended training in the Boulder City area, with 
the resulting reduction in air traffic in the 
San Diego area. The commandant, eleventh 
naval district, as well as the commanding 
Officer, naval air station, believe this to be 
most worth-while project and strongly recom- 
mend the approval by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

Subsequent to the transfer of Clark County 
from the twelfth naval district to the 
eleventh naval district the question of 
using Boulder City Airport by aircraft at 
North Island has been under study. It is 
not believed that this proposed immediate 
extension of facilities at Boulder City will 
ote with the long-range development of 

e site. 


The Senate conferees resisted this item 
because it did not have the endorsement 
of the present Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. It is our constitutional 
duty to provide and maintain a Navy, but 
I do not construe that to mean that the 
Congress must be dictated to by the Navy 
Department or by any bureaucratic 
chiefs, especially those in the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. For this reason I 
intend to repeatedly present the issue to 
the House. 

For the flying men themselves I have 
only the highest praise. It has been my 
Privilege to accompany some of them on 
numerous flights over nearly all parts of 
this country, as well as to Alaskan and 
to Caribbean naval bases. They consti- 
tute a group of perhaps the finest mili- 
tary aviators in the entire world, and it 
is for their advancement and protection, 
as well as the improvement of the na- 
tional defense, that I here express my 
views. 

Certain provisions of this bill become 
effective immediately upon its approval. 
It is for this reason, and this reason 
alone, that we have not brought the aero- 
nautics item back in disagreement, in 
order that the House might reassert it- 
self. Those in the Navy Department 
opposing the proposition to relieve dan- 
gerous congestion have assumed a very 
grave responsibility. 

As I previously stated, the chief differ- 
ences of opinion between the House and 
Senate conferees arose over matters re- 
lating to aviation. After a lengthy inves- 
tigation of the subject, frequent inspec- 
tions of naval bases, and conversations 
with scores of pilots, I have come to the 
conclusion that our present system is cer- 
tainly not developing aviation tactics for 
an offensive aerial war, 
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Naval airplanes in particular are evi- 
dently considered as an adjunct to the 
surface ships, and present training and 
tactics of naval aviators tend largely to- 
ward protection of the fleet. We are in 
entire agreement that both Navy and 
Army as now constituted should have the 
necessary airplanes to accomplish their 
missions, but daily it becomes more obvi- 
ous that we are sadly lacking in the 
unified fighting air force such as is 
possessed by Germany. 


The importance of air supremacy is 
generally realized in this country, but 
apparently not by some of the chiefs of 
aeronautics, who are still mentally fight- 
ing future war with the tactics and 
equipment of 1917 and 1918. 

The future decisive area of combat will 
be in the air. This fact is becoming more 
ominously evident, as the record of events 
in the Old World is presented to our 
vision. A growing belief on my part that 
the United States must have a separate 
air force has now become a positive con- 
viction. The vastly increasing range, 
speed, and striking power of aerial war- 
ships promises to sensationally further 
revolutionize present-day methods of 
combat. 


Literally hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are now being spent for structures 
and duplications of air facilities by the 
Army and Navy that may soon become 
obsolescent. This great economic waste 
could at least partially be avoided by a 
unified air command. The first indict- 
ment is against the policy of construct- 
ing and locating comparatively adjacent 
major Army and Navy air centers, usually 
costing millions of dollars each, under 
separate direction and command. This 
criticism does not apply to auxiliary or 
emergency landing fields nor to the 
splendid officers handling the actual op- 
eration and construction, who are doing 
a most excellent job. The criticism does 
apply to the aeronautic bureau chiefs 
who are responsible for the questionable 
policy. The second indictment is against 
the obstinacy of the same bureau chiefs 
in their blind copying of the English 
practice of having no bomb protection 
for airplane hangars, repair shops, and 
other facilities. 


The lesson of the destruction of the 
Polish air force by the Germans at the 
beginning of the war seems to have gone 
entirely unheeded. In a flat country pro- 
tected air facilities may be impracticable, 
but where there are adjacent hills it 
seems inexcusable to deliberately build 
air or other bases invitingly located for 
destruction by enemy bombs when a mod- 
erate additional expense would provide 
safety. Interceptor and pursuit planes 
can be provided with folding wings, as in 
the Navy airplane carriers, to reduce the 
storage space required. 

The present policy of concentrating 
highly essential military or industrial 
structures in very limited areas cannot 
be too strongly condemned, and may 
constitute an error of gravest conse- 
quences, It threatens to congeal our 
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program for national defense into an ob- 
solete and inefficient pattern, when just 
the reverse is desired. The only real 
remedy for the situation lies with the 
Congress. While the Chief Executive, in 
his capacity of Commander in Chief, has 
the power in times of emergency to con- 
solidate air forces under one command, 
actually the details of any such changes 
are in the hands of the bureau chiefs in 
both branches of the service. 

Authority is one of the hardest things 
for a capable human being to surrender, 
and it is characteristic of all Govern- 
ment bureaus that they vigorously resist 
changes affecting their jurisdiction. 
This may account for the fact that there 
is united opposition to a separate air 
force on part of nearly all admirals and 
generals in command and few, if any, of 
their subordinates care to take issue with 
their superior officers. Many years ago 
Gen. William Mitchell, the pioneer ad- 
vocate of a separate air force, was most 
severely disciplined for his temerity in 
voicing his opinions in public. Today 
the reasons for unified air organization 
have increased tenfold, but the powers 
of the dead hands of entrenched bu- 
reaucracy have likewise multiplied and 
constitute a formidable opposition. 

Everywhere the story of duplications 
of air authority is the same, from Ha- 
waii to Puerto Rico, from Alaska to Vir- 
gin Islands, Jamaica, and Trinidad. 
One of the most serious faults noted, 
chargeable at least in part to the hydra- 
headed air authority, is lack of sufficient 
domestic water supply at the numerous 
aviation bases now being created. This 
is especially true in Puerto Rico and Vir- 
gin Islands. In addition to the actual 
shortages in the present supplies, which 
are generally unprotected from sabotage 
or bombing attacks, certainly no ade- 
quate plans have been formulated for 
reserves of this vital necessity, except 
to commission a few scattered water 
barges, and to contract for drilling a few 
wells, with grave uncertainties as to 
quantity and quality. 

The recent destruction of Yugosla- 
vian towns, the triumphant rush of the 
German Armies through the Balkan 
countries and Greece, and the quick 
recapture of the strategic air fields at 
Benghazi were all due to German air 
superiority. These operations would not 
have been possible if the defending planes 
had not been almost entirely swept from 
the skies. The withdrawal operations at 
Dunkirk were accomplished primarily 
because the British managed to establish 
local superiority because of their higher 
speed land-based ships, with an operat- 
ing radius of 150 miles. Had the scene 
of activity been 150 miles farther away, 
the evacuation would have been only a 
bloody shambles. Some day the United 
States forces may face a similar situation 
in any one of the many crowded canton- 
ments, A few years ago ships in the 
North Atlantic were considered immune 
from air attack. Today heavy German 
Planes are attacking naval convoys 500 
miles west of Ireland, and soon all ship 
immunity will be eliminated. Two of 
their heavy bombers, given by name in 
the press, are ranging halfway across 
the Atlantic and sinking ships. We have 
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certainly not expedited our own aviation 
program for this type of plane. 

The debacle in Greece has the signifi- 
cant note that the Allies were outnum- 
bered 8 to 1 in air combats. The British 
and Greeks were simply air bombed out 
of their strong defensive position. 

The old military strategy of mile-by- 
mile struggle for possession of forts and 
trenches as a primary objective in war- 
fare is obviously obsolete. 

The victors in the wars of today and 
tomorrow will be those who can best 
ignore and overreach armies and navies, 
and use their air superiority to strike 
directly at vital spots like water, food, 
and power sources, munitions plants, 
. harbors, and airdromes. Then comes 
the victorious onslaught. of the armored 
divisions, but air superiority is the first 
essential, 

With all these in mind, now appears 
to be the time for the Congress to act 
vigorously in authorizing the creation of 
at least a separate and independent air 
force in the Navy and Army in order that 
mistaken loyalties to the older services 
and blind resistance to changes may no 
longer so seriously handicap the national 
defense. As a preliminary step, the Navy 
air force might be made an independent 
unit like the Marine Corps. Likewise, 
a separate service of supply seems desir- 
able for aviation. Squadrons in train- 
ing for an offensive aerial warfare should 
not be hamstrung by either a divided 
command or by inadequate replacement 
parts. To accomplish the best results a 
specialized aviation supply service should 
be created, and the high command should 
likewise be vested in specialists in avia- 
tion warfare, and not in prejudiced bu- 
reau chiefs who have to be qualified in all 
major naval subjects. 

In addition to the previously made 
comments, I respectfully present the fol- 
lowing suggestions for consideration of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and its 
distinguished and able chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

These items are offered after consulta- 
tion with eminent authorities on the sub- 
ject, and in their judgment I have the 
highest confidence. The outcome of the 
war may be determined by the secrecy 
with which new inventions can be de- 
veloped and put into use. 

First. Inventions of a military nature 
conceived by a United States citizen 
should be considered as subject to the law 
of eminent domain to be acquired at the 
option of the Government by an action 
somewhat similar to the condemnation 
proceedings under which land is acquired. 
Disclosure of such idea or invention ex- 
cept to designated officers of the Govern- 
ment would be forbidden by law under 
penalty. 

Second. All inventions would be sub- 
mitted to and examined by a special 
board of officers chosen for their scientific 
knowledge and experience, whose duty it 
would be to appraise the value of the in- 
vention or idea and recommend to the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy the amount of compensation which 
should be made to the inventor. 

Third. As any patent or other disclo- 
sure of an invention or idea of military 
importance would render it valueless to 
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the Government, the acquisition of such 


an invention would naturally be condi- 
_ tional upon the absence of any such dis- 


closure by the inventor. 

Fourth, In order to discourage later 
disclosure of such invention after it has 
been acquired by the Government, the 
compensation awarded should be payable 
in installments over a term of years. 
Such payments to cease if at any time 
the Government obtained evidence that 
the invention had been disclosed to any- 
one without written permission of the 
Government. 

Fifth. No discrimination in value would 
be made between a completely developed 


| invention and a crude idea which the 


board considered capable of development 
into practical form. 

Sixth. All development and manufac- 
ture of secret devices of inventions of 
value to the Government should be car- 
ried on by the Naval Research Laboratory, 
which should be sufficiently enlarged and 
equipped to carry on such work. 
ee Will the gentleman 

e 

Mr, SCRUGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have listened to 
the gentleman's statement with a great 
deal of interest. The gentleman appre- 
ciates that both the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee and Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee have been instructed by the House 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
defense activities of both the Army and 
Navy. For such purpose we have set up 
separate committees. The Naval Affairs 
Committee has set up a separate aviation 
subcommittee to go into the very subject 
that the gentleman has mentioned in his 
conference report. Ihappen to be chair- 
man of that subcommittee. I hope that 
the gentleman will come before us and 
sit with us so that. we can get the benefit 
of his ideas, because he has given the 
matter a great deal of study. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Some time ago 
there was a rather startling newspaper 
item to the effect that the United States 
would have Canada build vessels in Can- 
ada, that we would pay for them, then 
they would be brought over here and we 
would transfer them under the lend-lease 
bill to Great Britain. Are the provisions 
of this appropriation bill sufficiently 
strong to protect the American people 
against that sort of outrageous procedure 
if somebody in authority should decide 
to do that? 

Mr, SCRUGHAM. Such a suggestion 
was not considered in connection with 
this bill, and there was no provision 
made therefor. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Does the gentle- 
man not think it is about time that Con- 
gress when it appropriates money put 
some strings on the appropriation so 
that it will prevent such a startling pro- 
cedure as I have outlined and which the 
Secretary of the Navy is quoted as having 
said met with his approval? 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. In general, provi- | 


sion has been made to govern expendi- 
tures along lines of authorized procedure. 
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Mr. PITTENGER. The gentleman 
states there has been such provision? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Ves. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand the 
gentleman feels that one of the most ob- 
jectionable things now as far as naval 
aviation activities are concerned is that 
it is not a separate unit, it is still under 
the control of the Navy Department, and 
as such cannot function as well as if it 
were a separate unit such as the Marine 
Corps and could function as such, of 
course, subject to correlation with the 
naval authorities. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Generally speak- 
ing, we have no objection to an air force 
as an adjunct of the Navy and the Army 
to the extent necessary for them to per- 
form their mission; but we are of the 
opinion there should be created an air 
foree designed specifically and primarily 
for the purpose of aerial offensive in 
warfare. We regard the recent debacles 
in Europe as due primarily to lack of 
proper aerial offensive organization on 
the part of the Allies. 

Mr. PITTENGER. How much is in- 
volved in this appropriation bill? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. About three and 
one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is the chairman of 
the committee familiar with reports in 
past weeks and months to the effect 
there will be a decentralization program 
and that boats will be built for the Navy 
Department in midwestern cities, par- 
ticularly at Duluth, Minn., and at other 
places on Lake Superior? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. The gentleman 
from Minnesota made a very able presen- 
tation of such question on a previous 
occasion. That is the only information 
on the subject which I have in mind. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Has the committee 
any information whether or not the Navy 
Department is going to keep faith and 
really decentralize or is it going to spend 
all of this appropriation on expanding 
already existing navy yards? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM, The money will be 
spent for the purposes for which it is 
appropriated, which are given in the bill. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Does not the gen- 
tleman think it is time that our appro- 
priation committees put some strings on 
the expenditure of this money so that it 
will be spent in a way that the welfare 
of the American people and national de- 
fense will be instead of having 
it on a lopsided basis in connection with 
an expansion program that will take 
skilled workmen from the Midwest, from 
the gentleman’s State, to the eastern 
centers, and leave those midwestern and 
Western sections almost in a hopeless 
economic condition to face a hopeless 
situation? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. The committee has 
already placed such limitations as it 
deemed practical and necessary at this 
time. 

Mr. DITTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DITTER. In self-defense, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I resent the suggestion which ap- 
pears to me to be critical, coming from 
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my very well-beloved friend from Min- 
nesota, that this obligation rests on the 
shoulders of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I want to remind him that in 
the largest degree and to the fullest ex- 
tent the Appropriations Committee must 
abide by, first, authorizations as the 
House passes them, and, secondly, by 
the determinations of the departments, 
as they are a part of the executive 
branch of our Government. So it would 
be futile for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to tie strings onto a very vitally 
important defense measure simply for 
the purpose of what some people might 
call logrolling. 

Mr, PITTENGER. I had no intention 
of being critical of the highly esteemed 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
speaks for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I do not want him to set up a straw 
man, then knock it down again, because 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are the most able Members of 
the House; neither do I want the impli- 
cation to remain that I believe in log- 
rolling. I do not. 

I know that my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania is too high-minded to 
submit to any such tactics, but I believe 
this little colloquy illustrates what I have 
long felt, namely, that the tail wags the 
dog. The departments come down here 
and get all the money they want and 
spend it the way they want to spend it. 
I do not know a better place to start on a 
program of seeing that the departments 
do the right thing than right here in 
Congress, with appropriate safeguards on 
appropriation bills. 

I am not criticizing anybody. I am 
stating facts. My distinguished colleague 
from Nevada has been most courteous in 
permitting me time to make these 
inquiries. 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.DITTER. My distinguished friend 
from Minnesota knows only too well that 
I would not impute to him the slightest 
suggestion of logrolling. I know he is 
motivated at all times by an interest that 
does not permit stooping to sordid prac- 
tices of that character, and that he is 
tlways mindful of the national need as 
he approaches these items. I join with 
him wholeheartedly in the observation he 
makes that somehow or other we ought 
to get hold of the executive branch of the 
Government and keep it in line with the 
will and the wish of the people as it is 
represented here in the House. I com- 
mend the gentleman for the splendid 
contributicn he has brought to the dis- 
cussion of the day. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

CORN AND WHEAT QUOTAS AND LOANS 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 187. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

House Resolution 187 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
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move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 149, a joint resolution re- 
lating to marketing quotas and loans under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the joint resolu- 
tion shall be read for amendment under the 
5- minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the joint resolution for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report the 
same to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
joint resolutlon and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit, with or with- 
out amendments. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 47] 
Anderson, Hall, Powers 
N. Mex. Leonard, W. Rabaut 
Bradley, Mich. Harris, Va. 
Buckler, Minn, Holmes Robinson, Utah 
Buckley, N. Y. Hook Romjue 
Burch Jenks, N. H. ks 
Burdick Ji Satterfield 
Burgin Johnson, n 
Byrne Lyndon B Schaefer, Ill. 
Celler Jones 
Clark Kilburn Shafer, Mich, 
Cluett Kirwan 
Cole, N. T. Kopplemann Sheridan 
Costello M. e Simpson 
Crowther McGranery Smith, Pa 
Dies McKeough Somers, N. Y. 
Domengeaux McMillan „ N. H. 
Eberharter Marcantonio Sutphin 
Edmiston Martin, Sweeney 
Flannery Mitchell Taylor 
Mundt Wadsworth 
Folger Nelson Welch 
Geyer, Calif. O Day White 
Gifford Osmers Wolfenden, Pa. 
Grant, Ind. Plumley 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
sixty Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Cox, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Matthew F. McGuire. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address that I delivered at 
Anderson, Ind., recently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. TENEROWICZ asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 


CORN AND WHEAT QUOTAS AND LOANS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH] to be in turn yielded by 
him as he sees fit. 

At this time I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hopss] to make a 
brief announcement. . 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
this gesture of friendship and courtesy 
on the part of the gentleman in control 
of the time, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Judge Eucene Cox. I have asked for this 
time merely to make an announcement. 

In the patio of the Administration 
Building of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the marble building facing the Mall, 
there is displayed, today and tomorrow 
only, an exhibit of new uses of cotton 
which the research laboratories of the 
Marketing Division of the Surplus Mar- 
keting Aministration have perfected. 
There are on display fireproof cotton 
shingles, fireproof cotton outer walls, 
fireproof cotton wallpaper, and fireproof 
insulation made of cotton. There is a 
cotton house, complete. We are all des- 
perately busy, but I feel sure that many 
of the Members and our guests in the 
gallery will find this one of the most 
interesting exhibits they have ever seen 
if they can drop by for a few minutes. 
It is open to the public, and, of course, 
free of any admission charge. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I hope the gentleman 
will include also the fireproof cotton 
blankets. I understand the Red Cross 
has purchased 10,000 of them, which I 
think will be of great benefit. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman. 
There are also cotton mattresses, cotton 
paving for irrigation ditches, roads, and 
airport runways. 

This exhibition is well worth seeing 
and is most creditable intrinsically. But 
when we think of the years of top-flight 
thought and painstaking work back of 
each one of these proven products, too 
much credit can hardly be given to Milo 
Perkins, Administrator of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration; J. B. Wyckoff, 
Chief of the Marketing Division; E. H. 
Omohundro, senior agricultural econo- 
mist; and the great Department in which 
they so ably serve. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Doxey]. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the fact that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], who is 
handling this rule, has allotted me time 
at the beginning of the discussion of this 
all-important measure. I assure you I 
shall not take up your time discussing the 
sad plight of the farmer at the present 
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time, because that is generally known to 
all of us. Neither will I take up your 
time discussing the status of the farmer 
with reference to our war policy or the 
provisions of the lease-lend bill, and other 
conditions that we all know exist, where- 
by the farmer is one group that is cer- 
tainly making greater sacrifices than al- 
most any other group and is getting less 
in return, and I say that without fear of 
contradiction. During the duration of 
this war, and also after it is over, the 
American farmers will be the group that 
— 7 the most help and will get the least 
elp. 

The farmer is not before you today 
making any demand. He has to work for 
beneficial farm legislation through us, as 
his friend and representative. He is be- 
fore you through you and me as the rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, and all other 
friends of agriculture, requesting that he 
be given some additional farm relief leg- 
islation. Our Committee on Agriculture 
is now holding hearings, and has been for 
quite some time, on the general farm pro- 
gram. I do not know if and when a gen- 
eral farm bill will be brought out of our 
committee. No one knows whether it will 
be, if reported, a cost-of-production bill, 
@ price-fixing bill, a certificate plan, a 
processing plan, a parity loan program, or 
just what it will be; but we do know we 
are working at the job. We do know that 
we are doing the best we can under the 
existing circumstances. It is recognized 
by all to be a complicated and complex 
problem, with many different plans and 


Today you have an opportunity, as we 
see it, really to do something constructive 
for the farmer, although I must admit 
it is not of a permanent nature. It is in 
the nature of an emergency. I wish we 
could now get a high-loan program that 
would work and be permanent. 

How does this House Joint Resolution 
No. 149 get before the House? Briefly, 
the Senate, in March of this year, passed 
a resolution whereby quotas were to be 
voted by referendum on wheat and corn. 
This resolution was introduced in the 
House, and, of course, it was sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture. You and 
I, and everybody else, know it is a very 
complicated job to administer any farm 
program, and, furthermore, this resolu- 
tion is not only to simplify administra- 
tion, but it is an effort to have prices for 
farm commodities raised to the produc- 
ers of farm commodities. As we all 
know, the quotas have never been voted 
by the farmers on wheat and corn, and 
the present program has been under the 
Soil Conservation Act. 

The farmers producing cotton and to- 
bacco have voted quotas, but the farmers 
producing wheat and corn have not, be- 
cause they have not been asked to be- 
cause the sacrifices and the benefits have 
not had the relationship that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture felt was necessary to 
call for a referendum; but, Mr. Speaker, 
we know that today surpluses are being 
piled up in all agricultural commodities, 
We know that our export trade is gone. 
We know that while we are planting 62,- 
000,000 acres of wheat, we have about 
700,000,000 bushels of wheat carry-over. 
From past experience and from statistics, 
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we know there is no way to consume 
domestically more than about 685,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. We also 
know that if these surpluses continue to 
pile up, the prices will have to be pushed 
down. That means the farmer not only 
aoe the bill but will be left holding the 


We further know that the only way to 
hold up prices on agricultural commodi- 
ties is to put a base or a foundation under 
them, and the method being used now 
is the loan method. This is putting a 
floor under the major agricultural com- 
moditics. The higher the loan, the 
stronger the ficor. 

When this resolution came from the 
Senate to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, we knew the gigantic task that 
was ahead of us, but we reasoned that 
the farmers wanted quotas for the corn 
farmer and the wheat farmer, and in 
order to have quotas and to make the 
program effective you have got to raise 
the penalty for the noncomplier. You 
know the penalty for noncompliance on 
wheat has been only 15 cents a bushel, 
We thought that penalty would be suffi- 
cient when the act of 1938 was enacted, 
but we now know that 15 cents a bushel, 
as a penalty for a noncooperator, is not 
sufficient, because he goes on and does 
not comply, pays his penalty, and puts 
his commodity on the market and floods 
the market at a time when the prices 
are pounded down. So in our effort not 
only to help the wheat and corn farmer, 
knowing the penalty to be effective would 
have to be raised, the House Committee 
on Agriculture said that if we increased 
the penalty we should increase the man- 
datory loan provision as it now exists. 
There is a loan provision in the present 
Agricultural Adjustment Act which per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to loan 
on the five basic agricultural commod- 
ities anywhere from 52 percent to 75 per- 
cent of parity. 

The selling price of rice and tobacco 
and corn has been around 75 percent of 
parity, but wheat and cotton have not, 
and there has been authorized a loan of 
only 56 percent of parity on these two 
commodities. That is the highest loan 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has au- 
thorized on wheat and cotton. Fifty-six 
percent of parity, Mr. Speaker, does not 
put the farmer in the picture where he 
deserves to be. So our Committee on 
Agriculture, in the joint resolution that 
we now have before you, said that we 
would provide 75 percent mandatory 
loans to be loaned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on these four major 
agricultural commodities, and we did not 
include rice for the reason that rice is 
already above 75 percent of parity. 
However, I think you all realize that the 
Committee on Agriculture always tries to 
be broad-minded and fair; and if there 
is any serious reason why rice should be 
included here, I do not believe we have 
any serious objections to including rice, 
but we are endeavoring to do something 
by way of a mandatory loan at this par- 
ticular time for the commodities that are 
below 75 percent of parity. 

Generally, these are the provisions of 
this House Joint Resolution No, 149. It 
differs vastly from the measure the Sen- 
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ate passed. As I have said, we put a 
75-percent mandatory loan on these 
commodities and provided certain penal- 
ties. We do not provide a penalty of 
30 cents for corn or 40 cents for wheat, 
es was asked originally, but we say that 
when a commodity receives a 75-percent- 
of-parity loan the penalty shall be 50 
percent of the loan. You understand, of 
course, that a 75-percent loan on wheat 
would be approximately 85 cents a bushel. 
The penalty, which is 50 percent of the 
loan, would be about 4214 cents for the 
noncomplier, 

I want to be perfectly frank with the 
House and present this proposition as 
clearly as I can within the limited time 
at my disposal. I do not know of any 
organized group that is against the pro- 
visions of this bill as our House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has brought it to 
you. There may be some individuals 
who may be against it; and if there are, 
I imagine the reason would be that they 
feel the penalty on the noncompliers is 
too severe. I could discuss this matter 
at length, Mr. Speaker, but when you 
have a noncompliance with a program, 
that is what breaks the program down. 
If a person thinks that 50 percent of the 
parity loan is too great a penalty for the 
noncomplier, I beg of you to reason the 
matter in this way. We cannot legislate, 
although we endeavor always to take 
care of minorities, for the very few; that 
is, those who do not comply. We have 
got to legislate in a general way and 
have in mind those who do comply, and 
the 50-percent penalty will enable the 
noncomplier even to store his wheat or 
his other commodities and secure a Ioan 
that certainly will not work any hardship 
on the noncomplier. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, does the gen- 
tleman desire any more time? 

Mr. DOXEY. It is very kind of the 
gentleman to suggest it, and I would 
like to yield to some gentlemen for a 
few questions, though I do not want to 
impose on anyone. I know other Mem- 
bers want time, and our time on this 
resolution is very limited. 

Mr. COX. I yield the gentleman 4 
minutes more. 

Mr. DOXEY. I thank the gentleman, 
and I shall be glad now to answer any 
questions that I may be able to. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; gladly to my col- 
league from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I am very much 
interested in the statement my friend 
and colleague has made about the pen- 
alty to be imposed on the noncompliers. 
I am very strong for this resolution, and 
I want to see it pass, but it happens that 
some of us represent certain sections of 
the country where a lot of new lands 
are being put into cultivation, because 
of certain situations. In other words, 
in the section of Missouri that I have 
the honor to represent, formerly a great 
timber country, large swamp areas were 
drained at great cost, and heavy drain- 
age assessments and installments were 
placed against these lands. The owners 
had to clear the land in order to hold 
it. As a consequence, many farm homes 
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have been established, and these men 
are developing and farming the land in 
order to get into the farm program, and 
as yet many have not had sufficient time 
to get into and comply with the pro- 
gram. To place a 50- percent penalty 
against this land will virtually drive 
these farmers into bankruptcy; and 
while we are trying to help agriculture 
in general, I insist that something ought 
to be done to protect these lands and 
the people who are establishing homes 
on them. The same situation applies 
with reference to the irrigated sections 
where new homes are being established. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is taking up considerable of my 
time, and I would be very glad to answer 
any question that he may ask, but I 
do not want the gentleman to take up 
all of the time allotted to me. I know 
how keenly my friend feels about this. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I think a discus- 
sion of this problem is worth the time. 

Mr. DOXEY. I know, and I have a 
situation such as the gentleman has. I 
have the answer that I would like to give 
to you. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does not the gen- 
tleman think we ought to do something 
to help the people in these drainage 
areas, where heavy drainage install- 
ments are placed against these lands 
that are being cleared? They have to 
clear the land in order to hold it, and 
like the farmers in the irrigated sec- 
tions, where they have to pay heavy in- 
stallments for water benefits as well as 
large sums of money to place these lands 
in cultivation, I think something should 
be done for them instead of confiscating 
their homes. They are in a different 
situation from the farmer who does not 
have to bear these additional burdens. 
We should reduce the penalty as to these 
new-land farmers until they have had 
time to establish a base and comply 
with the program. 


Mr. DOXEY. I thoroughly appreciate 
the gentleman’s position and the effort 
that he has made on behalf of these peo- 
ple. I appreciate the fight that he made in 
the committee, but the gentleman knows 
as well as I do that a number of us have 
that same situation. We tried to remedy 
the situation but how to remedy it I am 
frank to say I do not know, without do- 
ing something that will materially hurt 
the program. Those in charge of ad- 
ministering it—and they know more 
about it than we—would say that it 
would place the program out of balance. 
The gentleman suggests that those peo- 
ple be exempted. We have been pretty 
liberal in our exemptions with these 
farmers. The corn farmer has been ex- 
empted 15 acres and the wheat farmer 
15 acres in this bill, and we exempt the 
man who has the usual allotment under 
the soil conservation, because those peo- 
ple have been independent all of their 
lives and do not know anything else but 
farming; but as to the people who have 
cleared the land in order to get into the 
program, because that is the only thing 
they feel they can get a livelihood out 
of, I can do no more than to say to 
them that on that rich soil raise all you 
can and put it into storage and get a 
loan of 60 or 75 percent of parity, and 
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in that way they will get more money 
out of it than any other thing that they 
can raise on the land. I certainly can 
appreciate my colleague’s position, and 
I know how hard he has worked to rem- 
edy this situation. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. What the gentle- 
man says is true about wheat and corn, 
but it happens that in the section I rep- 
resent—one of the greatest cotton-pro- 
ducing sections of the Nation—we grow 
cotton principally, and there is little left 
for the new cotton farmer but to pay the 
penalty. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 minute more. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOXEY. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. LEAVY. I want the gentleman to 
clarify the situation in reference to corn 
in commercial areas and in noncommer- 
cial areas. Corn now is loaned up to 75 
percent in what is called commercial corn 
growing areas. What changes are made 
here? 

Mr. DOXEY. There are about 600 
counties in the commercial corn area, 
and there are counties in every agricul- 
ture State that are not in the commercial 
corn area. Of course, when we wrote 
this bill, to be frank, we felt that the 
referendum would be submitted to the 
corn farmers and quotas assigned, but 
since the bill has been reported I cannot 
speak with authority; however, there is 
some doubt as to whether we will have 
any referendum this year on corn other 
than the program under the soil conser- 
vation plan. The corn farmers are now 
given about a 75-percent loan. We want 
at least a 75-percent loan on wheat and 
cotton and I hope you vote with us. I 
believe you will, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, some of us have been busy with 
committee hearings or other matters the 
past few days and have had little oppor- 
tunity to study this bill. I have read 
the report, however, and have looked 
through the bil! rather hurriedly. Cer- 
tain questions come to mind to which I 
would like to direct attention. 

In the first place, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Doxey] just said, 
it is very probable there will not be corn 
quotas this year. So the primary effect 
of this bill, so far as the marketing quota 
provision is concerned, relates to wheat. 
A great deal of wheat has already been 
planted. Consequently the effect of this 
bill upon the wheat grower is to affect a 
situation that has already been created. 
It is retroactive. The farmer who has 
planted his wheat planted it on the sup- 
position that if he was not a cooperator, 
and if he was planting more than he 
might have if he signed up for the benefit 
program, he should be subject to a pen- 
alty of only 15 cents on the wheat that 
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he might market in excess of the normal 
production quota. This bill proposes to 
say to that farmer who has planted in 
excess of what he would plant if he were 
qualifying for the benefit payments, 
“For the excess marketing quota you will 
have a penalty of 50 percent of the mar- 
keting price.” In other words, if wheat 
should go to a dollar, the penalty that 
this man faces is not 15 cents but 50 
cents. That is a condition he did not 
know when he planted his wheat. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. I wonder if the gentleman 
is not somewhat mistaken. It is 50 per- 
cent of the loan; not 50 percent of the 
market value. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
glad to have that correction, for, of 
course, that means the penalty is not 
quite as severe as I feared. And I under- 
stand the bill increases the loan provi- 
sion to 75 percent of parity, so that the 
penalty on wheat would possibly be about 
42 cents, if my figuring is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It 
would be one-half of 75 percent of parity, 
That being 84 cents, it would be about 
42 cents a bushel. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As has 
been stated by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr, Doxey], the intention is to 
heavily increase the penalty of the non- 
cooperator in these production programs. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman think 
it is necessary to increase the penalty if 
you are going to increase the loan? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, the loan increase for the non- 
cooperator is only on 60 percent of 
parity, whereas it is 75 percent of parity 
for the cooperator. 

In addition to the penalty provisions, 
it must be remembered that primarily 
the emphasis in the 1938 Farm Act was 
on the positive side of providing benefit 
payments for cooperators. This bill 
seeks to increase the penalty on the non- 
cooperator, 

Now then, the thing which has par- 
ticularly disturbed me is this sentence 
in the final paragraph, of the report of 
the committee on the bill; 

The resolution in effect provides for the 
determination of a farm-marketing excess on 
corn and wheat, and puts the marketing 
penalty on this excess of the commodity, re- 
gardless of whether it is actually marketed, 
thereby making unnecessary the determina- 
tion of the actual production and the ac- 


tual marketings of the commodity on the 
farm. 


That would seem to penalize the pro- 
ducer, whether he seeks to sell his wheat 
or not. When the 1938 Farm Act was 
Passed we were given to understand that 
if a noncooperator wanted to raise more 
wheat than he might have if he were 
signing up for the benefit program, he 
could do so, but he would either have to 
use that wheat on the farm or he would 
have to suffer a 15-cent-a-bushel pen- 
alty when he sold it. I have been told by 
some members of the committee that this 
sentence in the report is not a true or 
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correct statement of what the bill does. 
If there is some member of the committee 
who would like to explain that, I will 
yield to him at this time for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
law passed in 1938 provided that in the 
event of marketing quotas a farmer could 
not market in excess of his quota, nor 
could he feed the excess upon his farm 
to livestock or poultry that was to go into 
market; but he could feed that excess to 
poultry used on his own table, or to a 
milk cow that provided milk for his own 
family or to the pig that he kills for food 
for himself and his family; also for his 
work horses. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Now in 
the light of this sentence on penalties in 
the committee report, what is the pros- 
pect for the farmer who has not signed 
up? 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from South Dakota 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
prospect is that he has got to turn his 
excess over to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; that is, the farmer who produces 
in excess must turn his excess over to the 
Seeretary of Agriculture or he must store 
it and not use it in any manner what- 
soever. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If he 
must store it, what is he going to do 
with it? 
ae GILCHRIST. Will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The time will then 
come when the storage will be released 
and the farmer will get that wheat that 
goes into storage. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
may be 1950. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
what provision in the bill provides that 
this wheat will be released from storage 
so that he can market it? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. As I have told the 
gentleman, the language in the report, 
regardless of whether it is actually mar- 
keted or not, is erroneous. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But I 
yielded to the gentleman to explain what 
he is going to do with this stored wheat. 
It will deteriorate, of course, in time, 
under the storage conditions that prevail 
on the average wheat farm. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I think the chair- 
man can refer to the section of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cor- 
FEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I think I can explain 
that to him. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. In the 
event he has produced in excess of his 
market quota this year, he will have to 
store the wheat and will not be able to 
sell it until it can come within his mar- 
keting quota for the next or a later year. 

{Here the gavel fell.J 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Can the 
gentleman from Nebraska inform me in 
what part of the bill that provision is 
found, that he is going to have a chance 
to sell the wheat before the wheat has 
deteriorated? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I think it 
is well to understand that practicaliy all 
of this is in existing law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Except it 
greatly increases the penalty on wheat 
he cannot market. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. It increases 
the penalties but does not change the ex- 
isting law materially. The existing law 
provides that in the event marketing 
quotas are voted, wheat that is carried in 
excess of the market quota—the farmer 
can store it and sell it next year within 
his marketing quota. In order to do that 
he may have to reduce his acreage. The 
important part of this bill is the manda- 
tory loan provision that will raise the 
price of wheat 20 cents per bushel on 
this year’s crop. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN A. HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since 1935 the 60,000 dairy 
farmers in upstate New York have been 
suffering from what might be termed 7 
years of Biblical famine. 

In 1935 and 1936 devastating floods 
rushed from the Susequehanna and Che- 
nango and a number of other large 
tributaries, sweeping every single thing 
before them, destroying lands, washing 
away fertile soil, and executing tremen- 
dous damage upon the entire country- 
side. Not satisfied with that, the forces 
of Nature seemed to be conniving and 
plotting, for the following year there was 
visited upon the same section one of the 
most destructive droughts the entire Na- 
tion has ever known. I need not point 
out to you the widespread suffering, the 
lack of subsistence feedings, the absolute 
dearth of hay and fodders that existed. 
In the years 1938, 1939, and 1940 there 
was no possibility of obtaining any such 
thing as hay or fodder at a reasonable 
price. That presented a problem which 
was without question one of the most 
serious the dairy farmers have had to 
face in the past 25 years. You know and 
I know that it takes a great deal of time 
and a lot of industry to build up a good 
dairy herd; that it takes a period of years 
in the raising of those animals not only 
from the time of a possible drought or 
famine, or tremendous price rise, but 
many years before that, and it also in- 
curs the outlay of every available bit of 
cash a farmer can possibly raise. 

In addition to that, to take advantage 
of the situation the 60,000 dairymen of 
up-State New York found themselves in, 
there came into various districts where 
the drought was especially severe a num- 
ber of exploiters and connivers, who im- 
mediately raised the price of hay and fod- 
ders a tremendous amount and forced 
many farmers absolutely to go out of the 
dairy business. Those who were able to 
survive were compelled to borrow money 
at a price way above anything they had 
ever had to pay before; and so it is that 
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these 7 years of famine have been to the 
dairy farmers of up-State New York dev- 
astating to the nth degree. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. It seems to me the trag- 
edy of the gentleman is that the dairy in- 
dustry, which is by far the largest and 
most valuable branch of agriculture, has 
never shared one dime in this agricul- 
tural program. The dairy farmers, the 
poultry raisers, and the fruit growers 
have been left completely out in the cold. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s contribution. 

Mr. SHORT. How in the world would 
this really help any dairy farmer, poultry 
raiser, or fruit grower? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. There is 
no possibility of this helping our particu- 
lar section, and I appreciate the point the 
gentleman has made. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Has not the gen- 
tleman been in Congress long enough to 
know that dairy farmers do not belong to 
agriculture at all? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
right, notwithstanding they do have to 
exist on subsistence feeding and other 
items raised by farmers. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I mean from the 
treatment they get here one would not 
know they belonged to agriculture. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. There is 
no question about that fact. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct in stating it. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. PIERCE. Will the gentleman 
point out how the Committee on Agricul- 
ture can aid the fruit growers more than 
it has? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
sorry, but my time has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, in one 
way I am a little embarrassed today to 
stand up here and oppose this bill. Peo- 
ple have come to me and asked me why 
I should be interested in it, it does not 
affect my district. Of course, my answer 
to that is that pretty nearly all the things 
we have been doing for the past 8 years 
have not affected my district. When we 
are elected to office we should think of 
the whole United States and not of our 
own particular district. 

To start with, I want to be fair. May 
I say that as far as the dairy industry 
is concerned, the fact it has not been a 
basic commodity is due to the industry 
itself. There is no one to blame for that 
except themselves. We had hearings in 
Wisconsin and also in Minnesota. Over 
in Wisconsin we let the fluid-milk boys 
run the show. They said we did not want 
anything to do with it and that we did 
not want to be regimented, but I notice 
they came down here to Washington and 
got a very acceptable milk-marketing 
agreement for themselves. Anything I 
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shall say today will not have any per- 
sonal, political, or sectionalism atmos- 
phere. For the welfare of ourselves, I 
shall try to enumerate the reasons that 
everyone should be very careful before 
they vote for this bill. 

First, I am opposed to this bill because 
we are doing something that I am not So 
sure is for the best interest of the farm- 
ers of this country. We are freezing or 
we are going to freeze certain people in 
the production of wheat. I wonder how 
many people here today want to freeze 
the big corporation farmers who are rais- 
ing wheat and who already have had 
millions of dollars from the Treasury of 
the United States? Who wants big op- 
erators like Campbell on a 50,000- or 100,- 
000-acre basis. I just wonder how many 
want to do that in fairness to the aver- 
age farmer in the United States. This 
is the third year I have spent trying to 
fathom some of these new wrinkles in 
the farm program and the more I study it 
the more I find we pass legislation for 
the top and the bottom, but the great 
bulk of the people in between are the 
ones who do not get the benefit of the 
program, and I am willing to defend that 
statement any time, any place. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to get this 
one thing across, and I am not going 
below the Mason and Dixon’s line. There 
is nothing personal, political, or sectional 
about it. There is one congressional dis- 
trict that has had more money than have 
any one of 20 States, and a lot of those 
20 States believe they are pretty good 
agricultural States. All we are doing by 
this bill is making the matter worse. We 
are going farther down the road for 
things we should not be for. 

Here is my No. 2 reason—this is surely 
a part of the bill that I want every Mem- 
ber to take home with him, because we 
are going to get into lots of difficulties. 
I do not want to get into any argument 
about the Smoot-Hawley tariff or recip- 
rocal trade treaties, but listen to this: 
We will say that the parity price of corn 
is 81 a bushel. According to this bill 
we can lend 75 cents. One-half of 75 
cents is 3742 cents. Is that right? Read 
the bill over. Any man who is in the 
program is going to pay 37% cents every 
time he sells a bushel of corn. Our for- 
eign farmer brother may ship in all he 
wants to at 25 cents a bushel. Who 
wants to legislate a tariff 50 percent 
higher on our domestic producer than we 
do on our foreign producer? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. I believe 
the gentleman made a mistake in his 
statement, and I know he does not want 
to do that. He mentioned that every 
farmer who sold a bushel of corn would 
have to pay 3742 cents a bushel. In the 
first instance, the penalty rate is 50 per- 
cent of the loan rate. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The loan 
rate is three-quarters of parity, which 
in this case would be 31 cents. 

Mr. MURRAY. If corn is $1 a bushel, 
he could borrow 75 cents? 
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Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. It would 
not make any difference. 

Mr, MURRAY. If parity is $1 a bushel, 
how much could he borrow? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Corn is not 
$1 a bushel. 

Mr. MURRAY. We are not legislating 
just for today. I am asking if the parity 
price of corn is $1 a bushel? 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman would be correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. If parity on wheat is 
$1.60 a bushel, three-quarters would be 
$1.20, and a half of that would be 60 
cents. The tariff on wheat coming in 
from some other country today is only 42 
cents. Is there a man here today who 
wants to go to his farmers and tell them, 
“I just did a good thing for you. I voted 
a bigger domestic tariff on you than we 
require of the foreigner who wants to 
bring his products into this country.” 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. No mar- 
keting quota will be put into effect this 
year on corn and, further, this penalty 
will not apply to noncommercial areas as 
far as corn is concerned. 

Mr. DOXEY. This is to cover those 
who do not comply. A great majority 
are complying; therefore the tariff, as 
you term it, only affects the man who is 
outside the program and will not comply 
and who is trying to break it down. 

Mr. MURRAY. As long as I have 
yielded, may I answer the question by 
asking my good friend the gentleman 
from Mississippi, with all his interest in 
cotton, to please tell the Members of the 
House what you are going to do with the 
Bankhead cotton bill, which raises the 
price of cotton up to 1444 cents? They 
will lend 144% cents per pound. Cotton 
today is only 742 cents in Brazil. I would 
like to know how you are going to keep 
cotton from Brazil from rolling right 
into this country? 

Mr. DOXEY. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer that? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOXEY. I will be glad to answer 
it. If we can get 100-percent parity, we 
are not worrying about the Brazilian 
cotton, even though there is no tariff on 
it, because the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment have ample authority to protect 
our market, and we have faith in them. 
We want to get our house in order and 
let the Brazilian situation take care of 
itself. That is our position exactly. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is a good an- 
swer; but it does not stop the cotton 
from coming in here. 

Mr. DOXEY. Section 22 will take care 
of that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
question I raised on the bill was not 
raised because I do not want to work out 
a solution that will be fair to the farmers. 
I voted for the 1938 Farm Act, but I did 
it at the time with the assurance to the 
wheat farmer, who could not come in be- 


cause he felt that his system of produc- 


tion and his crop hazard and the invest- 
ment he had did not permit him to come 
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in, that if he wanted to market he would 
not be subject to a penalty of more than 
15 cents. There are a great many wheat 
farmers today whose quotas have been 
cut to the point where they cannot sign 
up any more, because they cannot under 
the hazards support their farm and 
carry on with the investment they have 
and pay their interest to the Federal 
land bank and sign up. 

Mr. MURRAY. I may say to my col- 
league that I want to get back to this 
cotton situation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We have 
to treat them fairly. 

Mr. MURRAY. I call the attention of 
the people today to the fact that this is 
just one small group of agriculture that 
is reaching its hands just that much 
more into the pot of gold. We talk about 
parity, parity, parity. The cotton crop 
has had from 45 to 50 percent of parity 
all these years. This last year it got 
$96,000,000 out of over $203,000,000, or 
47 percent of it. If we are going to have 
class legislation continually for the few 
at the top and the few at the bottom, 
we are going to end up just about the 
same as agriculture is going all over the 
United States today. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If a person once 
accepts the philosophy of granting parity 
loans of 100 percent or parity loans of 
75 percent to the cooperator, does he not 
necessarily have to accept the philosophy 
that a penalty must be imposed? Let me 
change my question around, Is there 
any way, any practical way, any sane 
way, any fair way to promote a program 
of parity loans or less-than-parity loans 
without at the same time imposing a 
penalty on the noncooperator? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; I do not believe 
there is. I believe the farm people of 
this country are not entitled to and do 
not ask for any more than any other 
class of people. I believe that if they 
voluntarily go into a program they are 
entitled to 100 percent of parity, because 
they are going to die just as surely with 
75 percent parity as they would with 25 
or 50 percent of parity. It is just going 
to take a little longer to kill them. They 
are entitled to 100 percent parity. If the 
Bankhead bill comes over here including 
all of agriculture, not just a few selected 
crops, which means only about a third of 
our economy, I certainly would be glad to 
vote for it. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that I can contribute anything to 
the discussion, but there appears to be a 
little misunderstanding developed about 
what the bill does. I am not in the wheat 
area and Iam not in the commercial corn 
area. My attitude on the committee has 
always been that the wheat members and 
the corn members should get together 
and discuss their problems and confer 
with the Department, and I try to go 
along and cooperate with them. 
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This bill came to us before the an- 
nouncement by the Department of Agri- 
culture that there would be no corn- 
marketing quotas this year. It was stated 
then that corn and wheat quotas would 
be necessary on account of their enor- 
mous surpluses. You understand, I pre- 
sume, that on July 1 there will be ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 bushels of sur- 
plus wheat. You also probably under- 
stand that Canada now has a surplus 
sufficient to supply Great Britain for 2 
years if Canada does not grow another 
seed of wheat. So the Department took 
the position that the time had come when 
they should submit to the corn and wheat 
farmers the question of whether they 
wanted to further increase the surplus or 
wanted to invoke marketing quotas. 
Many of the members of the committee 
had no concern in it except to be helpful 
and cooperative. 

There is now in the present act ma- 
chinery for marketing quotas, but, as 
has been mentioned, it provides a very 
small penalty, 15 cents per bushel, on 
wheat. Wheat has been going up a little. 
It is hoped that the loan rate will be 
increased, I know you gentlemen will 
recognize that if the price goes up or if 
the loan rate goes up, a small penalty 
will not prevent any producer from con- 
tinuing to grow all the wheat he wants to. 

There are but two things in this bill, 
The bill came to us originally with the 
simple provision to increase the penalties 
on the excess production of wheat and 
corn. I believe one penalty was 30 cents 
and the other one was 50 cents. Some 
of the members of the committee imme- 
diately objected and said, “We cannot go 
to our people and say, ‘We have fixed 
you up now; we have just increased your 
penalties. We have not increased your 


price, we have not helped the price, we 


have not increased the loan, we have just 
fixed you up by plastering a higher pen- 
alty on you.’” I felt that that was a 
reasonable objection. 

The suggestion was made in the com- 
mittee, “Penalties and loans should have 
a comparative basis; that is, if you are 
going to have a low loan, then a low pen- 
alty will be sufficient to protect it. If you 
are going to have a high loan, you should 
have a high penalty, Otherwise, a man 
could take advantage of the loan, pay a 
small penalty, and make a profit pro- 
ducing wheat and corn outside of the 
program.” 

So the formula in this bill was agreed 
upon, and after wheat and corn agreed to 
it, then cotton agreed to it, and the pen- 
alty on the overproduction of cotton, 
wheat, or corn was to be 50 percent of the 
loan. If you loan 75 percent of parity 
the penalty will be 3742 percent, and if 
you loan 50 percent of parity it will be 
25 percent, If you will stop and think a 
minute, I am sure you will agree that 
those two things must go up or down to- 
gether. 

Now, heretofore or this year, corn has 
been receiving a loan of 75 percent of 
parity. The cotton and wheat farmers 
have received a loan of only 56 percent 
of parity. There is a very earnest effort 
in our committee to try, as best we can, 
to keep the commodities on the same 
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basis and have them go along together. 
The criticism has been made here that 
our committee has done nothing for 
dairying. I want to say to you, just as 
sincerely as I can, the only reason our 
committee has not reported a bill for 
dairying is because the dairy producers 
refuse to get together. We sit there on 
the committee and one group comes in 
with a proposal and another comes in 
with an entirely different proposal. Iam 
just as anxious as any man in the Con- 
gress 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Let me complete this 
statement. 

I am anxious to provide exactly the 
same rights, the same benefits, and the 
same protection for dairying as I am for 
any other commodity produced in this 
Nation, and if the dairy producers will 
get together among themselves, or a re- 
spectable majority of them, and submit 
recommendations to our committee, I be- 
lieve I can speak for the committee and 
say that proper legislation will be pre- 
sented to the House, 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I just want to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that our 
colleague the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, HULL], who does not happen to be- 
long to my party, had a bill before the 
committee all last year. 

Mr. PACE. And I am very sympa- 
thetic toward it. 

Mr. MURRAY. And he could not even 
get it voted on in the committee. We 
spend more time talking about these 
things than anything else. We could 
have voted on that measure 25 times 
while we were talking about it. 

Mr. PACE. But there is very little sup- 
port from the entire dairy industry for 
that bill. Personally, I am sympathetic 
toward it and supported it in committee. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, wil! the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Yes. The gentleman has 
promised to come before our committee 
soon, and I look forward to his appear- 
ance. 

Mr. HULL, As a matter of fact, when 
the hearings were held last year, there 
was not a soul who appeared in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and any opposition that 
did appear, which I do not know any- 
thing about, came quietly from some 
source of which I have no knowledge 
whatsoever, and you have not a thing in 
all your hearings against that bill. 

Mr. PACE. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I understand there will be a 
general meeting of the dairy interests of 
the Nation next Friday, and I think if 
the gentleman can produce a recom- 
mendation from the dairy producers at 
that meeting it will contribute materially 
in the expedition of the consideration of 
that bill. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield right there, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin if he is proposing to hold anything of 
that sort against the committee that is 
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now operating in the Seventy-seventh 
Congress? 

Mr. HULL. Perhaps not. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the committee of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and I will say to the gen- 
tleman now that at any time he wants to 
come before our committee on this bill 
we will be delighted to have him appear 
and we will give him every consideration. 

Mr. PACE. Now, I want to say one 
other thing. One of the gentlemen said 
that this bill would “freeze” the big pro- 
ducers of wheat. I understand one of 
the problems now is that big operators, 
which have a very low cost of production, 
have contributed most to this enormous 
surplus, and I will say to the gentleman 
that my understanding is that the wheat 
producers have come in and asked for 
this legislation in order to prevent those 
big operators from further expanding 
and further contributing to the surplus. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman has always been very much inter- 
ested in the problems of the renters or 
the sharecroppers, and I am wondering 
how the gentleman feels about the prob- 
lem this will present to the farm renter 
who rented his farm last year and planted 
his wheat either last fall or this spring, 
with the prospect of a 15-cent penalty if 
he overplanted, and the problem he faces 
now where he cannot hope to be able to 
pay the rent for his farm and his other 
expenses. 

Mr. PACE. I regret that my time does 
not permit me to answer that question. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PACE, I may say to the gentle- 
man that there is a problem there, but as 
I understand it, their wheat is planted 
nearly the year round, because you have a 
winter wheat and a spring wheat, and I 
do not believe at any period when Con- 
gress is in session you could select a time 
that would not run into the problem of 
some producer somewhere in the United 
States having already planted his wheat. 
The gentleman, of course, is more fa- 
miliar with that situation than I am. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
would the gentleman think of an amend- 
ment exempting the marketing of wheat 
already planted? 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman under- 
stands that none of the quotas will be 
effective unless two-thirds of his produc- 
ers approve it and it is a question of 
whether you shall serve the greater num- 
ber or whether you shall submit to the 
wishes of the lesser number. We shall 
offer an amendment to the bill which will 
protect many of those to whom the gen- 
tleman refers. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thought 
one of the gravest concerns of govern- 
ment was to protect the weak or the 
minority. The strong always have ways 
of protecting themselves. Your share- 
cropper or your farm renter is the man 
who faces the most serious problem. 

(Here the gavel fell. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute for 
the purpose of asking a question. The 
gentleman has said that it has been de- 
termined that corn quotas will not be ap- 
plied this year, 

Mr. PACE. Yes. That is by official 
announcement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. HALLECK. That has caused a lot 
of confusion in the Corn Belt. 

Mr. PACE. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand the 
1938 Farm Act, it provided for the deter- 
mination of the question as to whether 
or not there should be quotas by a cer- 
tain formula that had to do with the 
carry-over, the proposed production, and 
the estimated consumption, and when- 
ever the production and the carry-over 
exceeded a given amount in respect to 
the expected consumption, the quotas 
were to be applied. Is this declaration in 
line with that formula in the bill or not in 
line with it? 

Mr. PACE. I refer the gentleman to 
section 371 (b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, which states that any time 
the Secretary concludes quotas would be 
either an increase in export demand or 
in a time of emergency, he may suspend 
the marketing quotas. I am sure that 
the Secretary is acting under the author- 
ity of that act. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlemau from Georgia has again expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 8 years hundreds of thousands and 
tens of millions of dollars have been 
dished out of the Federal Treasury by 
this patronizing, paternalistic adminis- 
tration to the farmers of our country, 
particularly to those who grow cotton, 
wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco, and in 
spite of these unparalleled expenditures 
the American farmer still finds himself 
in an awful plight. The laws of nature 
are still absolute and inexorable, 
stronger than the laws passed by the 
Congress of the United States, and this 
House should begin to realize that it can- 
not abrogate the natural law of supply 
and demand. Originally the A. A. A. bill 
bore some degree of honesty, because its 
avowed purpose was to limit production 
and to make the farmer carry out orders 
issued from a centralized bureaucracy. 
We pursued that policy, plowing under 
cotton, knocking innocent pigs in the 
head, burning wheat, until the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared the 
act invalid and unconstitutional, and 
then we found a certain group of men 
bringing the same old corpse into this 
Chamber dressed up in new togs, called 
an act to conserve the soil. I am happy 
that I stood in this Chamber and at that 
time said to the membership of this 
House: 

Tear the mask from this camouflaged 
measure, get beneath the subterfuge back of 
the sophisticated argument, and you will find 
that this Soil Conservation Act is nothing 
more than a crop-control act, an act to 
regulate and regiment the American farmer. 


Its purpose was to limit production, but 
because of intensive methods of farming 
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adopted, production increased, although 
acreage was reduced. 

It seems to me that we have had a con- 
fession on the floor of the House this 
afternoon that this is what the A. A. A. 
is, and that this present resolution will 
further rob the few remaining independ- 
ent farmers of the little liberty they have 
left. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Doxey] was honest enough to say 
that we have at the present time a pen- 
alty of only 15 cents a bushel on wheat 
for those farmers who refuse to cooperate 
or to comply with the program; and that 
now we bring in a resolution increasing 
that penalty from 15 cents a bushel to 
50 percent of the value of the loan to 
those who cooperate. I am for the in- 
creased loans, but I am against the in- 
creased penalties. The evil of one coun- 
terbalances the benefit of the other. 
When you passed the Soil Conservation 
Act you denied there was anything com- 
pulsory about it, but many of us pointed 
out at the time that because of these 
economic rewards offered for compliance 
and because of certain penalties imposed 
on those who refused to comply, in es- 
Sence it was mandatory and altogether 
compulsory. It seems to me that we are 
just going one step further toward com- 
plete, absolute regimentation of the 
American farmer and are destroying the 
last vestige of liberty of the most inde- 
pendent group left in America, ([Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 


tleman from Missouri has expired. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, may I ask if 
the gentleman from Indiana has any 
more time that he desires to use? 

Mr. K. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fisu] indicated to me 
that he would be back shortly and 


wanted to consume 3 minutes. He is not . 


in the Chamber at the present moment. 

Mr. COX. There is just one more 
speaker on this side. 

Mr. Speaker, that the plight of the 
farmer as a whole is bad, I presume prac- 
tically everybody agrees. Certainly all 
Members coming from agricultural sec- 
tions would agree. It is disappointing 
to me that Members representing the 
dairying sections of the country should 
indicate opposition to this bill. That 
they should be disappointed that there 
is nothing in the bill that relieves the 
situation with reference to the dairy peo- 
ple, I can understand; but it is difficult 
for me to get their viewpoint and to un- 
derstand just how it is that they find it 
within their hearts to oppose a measure 
that promises some relief to at least a 
part of the group to which they belong. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It may be true 
that under this particular measure the 
dairy farmers are not benefited, but I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that they are protected now by a tariff; 
that they participate in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars appropriated for sur- 
plus commodities and that they partici- 
pate in the soil-conservation benefits. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this measure 
was reported unanimously by the great 
Committee on Agriculture of this House. 
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Since that action there has apparently 
been a division, as we find indicated in 
the debate thus far. 

The purpose of the measure is to 
somewhat narrow the disparity in the in- 
come of the farm worker and the indus- 
trial worker. 

Some weeks ago my colleague, Mr. 
Pace, analyzed a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture which showed 
that as of October 1940, if the wage in- 
come of the farmer had increased in line 
with that of the industrial worker, cot- 
ton, instead of bringing 9.3 cents a pound 
at that time would have been bringing 
28 cents. Wheat, instead of bringing 68 
cents, would have been bringing in $2.02. 
Corn, instead of bringing 59 cents, would 
have been bringing $1.47. Rice, instead 
of bringing 63 cents, would have been 
bringing $1.86. Butterfat, instead of 
bringing 28.8 cents, would have been 
bringing 60 cents. 

Since that time, instead of there being 
a narrowing of this difference of income, 
there has been a steady widening of it. 

Now, this bill does not solve the whole 
problem. It is merely an undertaking, 
and I think a modest undertaking, on the 
part of the committee to do what can be 
done at this time without throwing the 


whole program out of joint. While it 


does not take care of all of the growers, 
it takes care of those whose situation 
seems worst, from this comparative state- 
ment from which I have quoted. 

Representatives of the Committee on 
Agriculture have here on the floor in this 
debate repeatedly promised the dairy 
people that when they get together and 
come before their committee with a pro- 
posal to relieve their situation, bad as it 
is, that they will be before a friendly 
tribunal and with the prospect of coop- 
eration to the extent of proposing to this 
House legislation which will in part take 
care of their needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust there is no oppo- 
sition to the rule and I therefore move 


the previous question. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 149, relating 
to marketing quotas and loans under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 149, 
with Mr. Beam in the chair. 

By unanimous consent the first reading 
of the House joint resolution was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state to you 
at the outset that this bill is more or less 
an emergency bill. The loans are only 
in effect for 1 year. The purpose of the 
bill is to give the wheat farmers of this 
country the right and privilege to vote 
for marketing quotas. It was generally 
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understood that the Department expected 
to call on corn farmers to vote on mar- 
keting quotas on corn, but because of a 
situation that has arisen recently, I un- 
derstand they are not now planning to 
vote quotas on corn. If quotas are voted 
on wheat, then the penalty will be in- 
ereased to 50 percent of the loan. The 
loan under this bill on wheat, cotton, 
eorn, and tobacco is to be 75 percent of 
parity. I understand that the loan on 
corn at this time is 75 percent of parity. 

This bill, if passed under this emergency 
situation, will give to the wheat farmers 
of this country about 17 cents a bushel 
over what they are receiving at this time. 
It will give the cotton farmers about 2 
cents a pound over the present loan, 
which is about 9.6 cents. 

Now, parity on wheat at this time, so 
the Secretary of Agriculture has told us, 
is $1.13%9. This would give to farmers 
who are now receiving 55 and 60 cents for 
wheat about 85 cents per bushel. It would 
insure to cotton farmers a price of 1142 
or 12 cents a pound for this year’s crop. 

This bill does not apply to any wheat 
farmer or any cotton farmer who pro- 
rng to e only in 


Outside of the dairy people who ap- 
parently oppose this bill, and I cannot 
understand why they oppose the bill in 
that this Government has given to the 
dairy interests millions of dollars under 
section 22 by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Act, the only opposition to 
the bill comes from selfish groups. I re- 
gret that Members representing dairy dis- 
tricts oppose the bill. I believe there is 
not a Member on the floor of this House 
from any section of the country that 
produces any type of crop but who 
knows I am interested in agriculture 
from a national standpoint and not 
from a sectional standpoint or the stand- 
point of any particular commodity. I 
stand ready to do just what I told the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL] 
a few moments ago, as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, to give any 
bill for any commodity prompt con- 
sideration. I want to say to you that I 
am just as anxious to give dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry products, fruit, and every 
product parity as I am cotton or these 


other products. 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


to commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture for the 
very fair hearing he has given every bill 
that has come before his committee this 
year, but I want to point out to him that 
last year in the very midst of a tremen- 
dous drought in the particular section of 
the country I represent I asked for a hear- 
ing repeatedly on a bill I had introduced 
that was endorsed by a number of farm 
organizations throughout the country 
which provided for transportation of 
hay, bringing down the price to a rea- 
sonable point that could be met by the 
farmers in my district, but it was not 
given a hearing. An adverse report on 
the bill was made by the Department of 
Agriculture. I tried repeatedly to get a 
hearing but failed. I feel sure that if 
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the gentleman had granted the hearing 
the committee would have sided with 
me as against the Department of Agri- 
culture’s report. 

Mr. FULMER. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman, and I can assure 
him I shall be delighted to cooperate with 
him in every instance. 

Mr, Chairman, I regret that Members 
who represent some agricultural sections 
of this country, or some agricultural com- 
modity that perhaps is not covered un- 
der this bill, will stand up here and join 
with selfish groups that are absolutely 
destroying agriculture today. Who op- 
poses this bill? The cotton textile man- 
ufacturers and the bread-baking indus- 
tries of the country. They say: Why, if 
you pass that bill or any other bill that 
will help the farmers, unless you take 
the money out of the Treasury of the 
United States you are going to ruin my 
business. 

Let me quote from a paper that comes 
out from New York, representing these 
textile manufacturers: 

Staple goods 64 by 60 print cloth today is 
selling at 7½ cents, last month 6 cents, and 
® year ago 5 cents. 


You will see that present prices repre- 
sent a 50-percent increase, yet the farm- 
er’s cotton is selling at or just a little 
above the loan price. 

The City National Bank in New York 
issues monthly a statement. The last 
statement was issued on April 15, and in 
this they named some two thousand-odd 
large corporations, setting forth the per- 
centage of profit for 1940 over 1939. I 
quote only two or three of them. Lis- 
ten to this: “Agricultural implements, 
67.2 percent; cotton goods, 77.4 percent,” 
and iron and steel 98.8 percent. If, how- 
ever, you get from the Department of 
Agriculture the price of cotton goods to- 
day and do some figuring for yourself, 
you would find that the farmer should 
be receiving for his cotton at this time 
1934 cents per pound. However, he is 
receiving just about the loan price. 

I was interested this morning when 
I read a letter from a farmer out in 
Montana sending me his statement of 
production,. storage, sale price, and so 
forth. This farmer put into storage 
4,455 bushels of wheat. He received a 
loan thereon at the rate of 55.95—not 
quite 60 cents per bushel. If you will 
take out freight, storage, interest, and 
a check for $22 he had to pay to get the 
loan, when his wheat was sold at a price 
of about 75 cents, he came out in debt 
$16.66. That same farmer this year 
under this bill, if passed, with the same 
amount of wheat, would receive a differ- 
ence of about $750, and all other farmers 
of that section, or any other wheat sec- 
tion, would receive that rate of increase, 
yet today we have some Members on the 
floor of the House who would stand up 
and assist these selfish groups who are 
robbing these people of fair prices to kill 
a bill that would definitely for this year 
give the farmers an increase of millions 
of dollars for their cotton and wheat. 

We frequently hear it said that the 
farmer today is getting some of the bene- 
fits out of the national-defense program 
the same as other groups. I deny that 
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statement. On the other hand, they are 
losing because they are not getting in- 
creased prices for what they sell but 
instead are having to pay increased prices 
on everything they buy. 

Quite a lot has been said about the 
farmer who is not cooperating. I under- 
stand about 10 percent of the wheat 
farmers are not cooperating for one 
reason or another. Under this bill the 
farmer who stayed out and who is trying 
to destroy the program can come in. He 
can put his excess wheat in storage, sell 
his other wheat, or put it in storage; 
next year he can get his quota and take 
care of his excess wheat. 

Are you going to defeat a bill that 
means millions to the farmers of this 
country, who have tried to cooperate in 
the hope of bringing to agriculture that 
type of prosperity they are entitled to in 
line with other groups? Are you going 
to try to legislate in the interest of a 
small minority that would destroy those 
farmers who are trying to cooperate? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I say to the 
gentleman that I believe the American 
farmer has just about as good a friend in 
him as he has ever had in any Repre- 
sentative in Congress. I know the gen- 
tleman is trying to do the fair and the 
honest thing by the farmer which has 
been denied him in the past. I appre- 
ciate that there are benefits contained in 
this bill for the farmer, and I think the 
very instance the gentleman has quoted 
from a farmer in Montana is typical gen- 
erally in my section. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact, however, 
that we raise a lot of fall wheat in that 
country, as well as in all the northwestern 
section of the United States, and likewise 
a lot of spring wheat. These farmers 
have planted their fall wheat, and, of 
course, it will be harvested in 1941. 

Mr, FULMER. Permit me to answer 
the gentleman. I know exactly what he 
is asking me because he talked to me 
about it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
let me conclude the statement? 

Mr. FULMER. My time is going to be 
up pretty soon. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I will try to get the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. FULMER. We only have a limited 
time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I say to the 
gentleman that our farmers are going to 
harvest that crop planted last fall and 
this spring. That has already been 
planted. Now, if we penalize them 35 
cents a bushel, or thereabouts, does not 
the gentleman think that is really unfair 
to the people who have already planted 
their crops? 

Mr. FULMER. Not at all, for two rea- 
sons. They can come in and store that 
wheat and receive the same benefit that 
the man who has been cooperating re- 
ceives, by taking care of his excess wheat 
in the 1942 program. And if you are 
going to kill this bill because of one man 
or 10 percent of the farmers who are 
not cooperating, then you are going to 
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deprive thousands of farmers of millions 
of dollars that they would receive. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Ido not want to kill 
the bill. I think the bill has some merits. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee is now 
holding hearings on major bills pending 
before the committee. I believe every 
member of the committee is interested in 
doing for agriculture what this Congress 
has done for various other groups, and 
they have passed some of these bills 
without a record vote. I believe I can 
speak for the members of our committee, 
that is, we propose to put on the steps 
of Congress a bill that will actually give 
to farmers that which it has given to 
other groups, that is, a 100 percent parity 
bill. I hope that no Member will take 
the position that because it does not 
affect the commodity grown in his dis- 
trict, or because it might penalize 1 out 
of 40 they will defeat the bill but that 
you will help those of us who are inter- 
ested in helping farmers pass this bill. 
{[Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I dislike very much to take 
issue with certain Members here, and 
groups who are sincere in their desire 
to help agriculture as I am, But agri- 
culture is a big industry in the United 
States, and it has many ramifications and 
diversifications. Some of us represent 
the dairy sections in the northern States 
and, naturally, we are concerned with the 
welfare of the dairy farmers. 

This bill is not designed particularly to 
aid agriculture, with the exception of the 
oan provisions, which increases the exist- 
ing loan rate and makes it obligatory at 
75 percent of parity. The main pro- 
visions of the bill are to increase the 
penalties, providing farmers do not com- 
ply with the marketing quotas fixed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

This is not an emergency measure. The 
bill becomes permanent law and a part 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
will continue in operation until repealed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is there 
anything in the bill which limits the 
operation of it to 1 year? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; ex- 
cept the original A. A. A. Act provides 
that a vote shall be taken for the calen- 
dar marketing year. When the bill came 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
our committee, the department requested 
a 2-year referendum vote. That is, one 
vote on the marketing quota would stand 
for 2 years. But the committee turned 
that down, and the bill as now written 
only provides for 1 year. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I under- 
stand, the penalty provision is perma- 
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nent law. But is it not true that the 75 
percent of parity under the terms of the 
bill, page 16, would apply to the 1941 
crop only? 

Mr. ANGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 75- 
percent loan rate will only apply when 
the marketing quota is in operation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It is important 
and the gentleman may be in error. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry. I cannot yield any further. 

Mr, Chairman, 3 years ago, in the 
fall of 1937, you will recall that the 
House had before it the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. I opposed the bill at that 
time on account of the compulsory 
features of the act. The proponents of 
the bill said at that time there was no 
compulsion in the bill, that is was volun- 
tary, that the farmers did not have to 
comply if they did not wish to do so. 
Now we have come to the compulsory 
control features of the bill. The bureau 
and the Department of Agriculture, as 
well as those who advocate this, all ad- 
mit that compulsion must become ef- 
fective and they are, therefore, in the 
case of wheat as they have already done 
in the case of cotton and tobacco, sub- 
mitting a referendum to the farmers to 
haye them determine whether or not 
marketing quotas and penalties shall go 
into operation. 

This bill simply increases the penal- 
ties. Of course, the answer will be that 
the farmers do not have to vote for the 
marketing quotas, If two-thirds of them 
vote in favor of the marketing quotas and 
one-third or less than one-third vote 
against it, those who are opposed to mar- 
keting quotas will be bound by the vote 
of the two-thirds, and the penalties will 
go into operation whether they like it 
or not. 

The penalties in this bill are increased. 
Let us see if the farmers will vote for 
marketing quotas on wheat. How can 
they help but do it? The Department 
offers to pay the wheat farmers 18 cents a 
bushel parity and soil-conservation pay- 
ments. In addition, they say, “We will 
give you a 75 percent of parity loan on 
wheat,” which will make a Government 
loan of approximately 84% cents a 
bushel. If the farmers fail to vote in 
favor of marketing quotas and compul- 
sion, they receive no loan whatever and 
they get no parity payments. Therefore 
the farmer is really up against a diffi- 
cult proposition where he cannot help 
himself but vote in favor of the benefits 
that he is receiving in order to maintain 
some stability for his farm during this 
critical time. 

Mr. Evans, the head of the A. A. A., has 
traveled from one end of this country to 
the other in the wheat sections and has 
told the farmers, “If you do not vote in 
favor of marketing quotas, the price of 
wheat will go down to 25 or 30 cents a 
bushel.” He has said the same thing 
about corn. 

I recognize the critical situation due to 
the large surpluses of wheat and corn in 
this country, and that something must 
be done to put a floor under the economic 
structure of agriculture. This bill would 
do that. However, the philosophy of con- 
tinuing this type of program simply 
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means the piling up of huge surpluses in 
this country, which eventually is going to 
break of its own weight, break the Treas- 
ury with it, and break all the farmers of 
the United States. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. PIERCE, Has not Evans told the 
truth in those statements? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question but that Evans has told 
the truth. 

Some of the gentlemen in this room 
blamed the Farm Board when it bought a 
few hundred million bushels of wheat. 
Do you know that we have over $600,- 
000,000 of Government money tied up in 
loan and owned cotton? Do you know 
that we have around 500,000,000 bushels 
of corn, and they say they have to get 65 
cents a bushel for that corn in storage out 
through the country and 69 cents a bushel 
in Chicago? 

I want to help the farmers, but the time 
is coming when we must get down to 
earth and get a sound program for the 
farmers in the United States. If we do 
not get to the position where we pass such 
a program, agriculture and the entire 
country will go to wrack and ruin. We 
have had repeated promises for the last 
8 years that we would get together here 
in Congress and in our committee and 
enact some sound legislation to take the 
place of this emergency legislation which 
is on the statute books, For the first time 
in our committee, under the leadership of 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER], 
we are having general hearings, with a 
promise that we will sit down and draft 
a Nation-wide farm program that will be 
effective and that will bring the farmers 
parity income, to which they are justly 
entitled in our complicated economic 
structure. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. During the entire hear- 
ings before our committee, has a single 
new idea been expressed by any witness 
who has appeared there in an effort to 
solve the farm problem? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is one of the distinguished 
leaders in the House and I have a high 
regard for him. I believe the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture are as 
well posted as anybody who has knowl- 
edge of agricultural problems. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
repeatedly proposed, as the gentleman 
knows, that we should lock our door in 
the committee room and as American 
representatives sit down around the 
table and work out the problem, which 
we know can be done, without political 
influence and connivance from an ad- 
ministration that does one thing to help 
the farmers on one hand and another 
3 to ruin the farmers on the other 

and. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is no in 
this bill 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; 
that is what I said in the beginning, but 
I am just pointing out this whole phi- 
losophy that we have before us of regi- 
menting the farmers and penalizing 
them. We are just piling trouble upon 
their tired backs today that will make it 
worse for them when the day of reekon- 
ing comes. That day is not very far 
distant, because when this war is over, 
unless we mend our ways here and our 
policies in this country, America and 
the farmers and the laboring man and 
industry will be used as the dumping 
ground for farm products and goods pro- 
duced by peon and convict Iabor in other 
parts of the world and they will try to 
take the best market we have away from 
us. It is our job to correct this problem. 

I hope when the bill is considered un- 
der the 5-minute rule I may have an 
opportunity to talk on an amendment 
or two which I propose to offer to the 
bill. LApplause. ] 

[Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Rrztry]. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
some modesty, being a new Member of 
this body arid also a new member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, in attempting 
to convey some of my opinions to the 
House in connection with this all-impor- 
tant measure. 

I may say, at the very outset of the few 
minutes I have, that personally I am 
under no obligation to defend the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I make this 
statement because of some things I shall 
say a little later. The distinguished 
former Secretary, now Vice President. of 


paign and confined them to my district. 
Nearly everyone else in the Department 
of Agriculture was down there telling the 
people in my district what a calamity it 
would be to the farmers of that district 
if I were elected a Member of this House. 
So I say this to my Republican brothers, 
that you may certainly know that I am 
under no obligation whatever to defend 
the Department of Agriculture. 
However, this is an important measure 
to the people of Oklahoma and to the 
wheat farmers generally in the United 
States. I go along 100 percent with the 
philosophy of my good friend from Mis- 
souri that the farmers certainly should 
not be regimented, and I do not know 
that I would have voted any differently 
than did he if I had been in the House 
when the 1938 act came before the Con- 
gress. But we have that act already on 
the statute books, and we are going into 
this harvest with a carry-over of some- 
thing like 400,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
And my State is third in the production 
of wheat, 60 percent of which is grown 
in my district. This bill affects nothing 
now save and except wheat. As I under- 
stand, they are not going to ask for mar- 
keting quotas on corn. Here is what it 
provides, and here is all it does provide: 
It gives the farmers the right to say by 
their own vote whether they want these 
marketing quotas. This House is not 
saying to the farmers of this country 
that you have got to take these market- 
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ing quotas. All we do by this bill is to 
give the farmers of this country a chance 
to vote on whether we have these mar- 
keting quotas or not, and it takes two- 
thirds of that vol: to determine the 
marketing quotas. 

Now, I may confess that it does seem 
somewhat unfair to change the penalty 
or change the rules of the game, so to 
speak, in the middle of the game, but 
after all, the farmers themselves, all over 
the United States, will pass upon this 
question themselves. All we are doing 
is giving them a chance to say whether 
two-thirds of the farmers who raise 
wheat in this country and are affected 
by marketing quotas, want to increase 
the penalties—and, incidentally, under 
the provisions of the bill they will benefit 
under the increased Ioan values. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I have only 5 minutes, 
but I yield to my distinguished colleague 
on the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
the referendum vote is submitted to the 
farmers the Department of Agriculture 
tells them, “If you do not vote you will 
get no loan and you will get no corn 
parity payments.” 

Mr. RIZLEY. I think that is probably 
true, and, as I said, I yield to no man in 
my position against any program of regi- 
mentation, but I may say further that I 
think of all the people now who need 
some protection in the face of this war is 
the farmer, and that is the reason I made 
the remarks I did on the floor of this 
House yesterday. When I called the at- 
tention of this membership to the state- 
ment of the Chief Executive of this Gov- 
ernment, through Mr. Morgenthau, to 
the effect that we have now got to start a 
much-belated program of economy by 
reducing the Budget on nondefense es- 
sentials, and we are going to start on the 
American farmer. [Laughter and ap- 
Plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. COFFEE]. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe we should analyze the 
issue before the House. In the first 
place, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 has provided the law pertaining 
to marketing quotas. Under that law, if 
two-thirds of the farmers do not vote for 
marketing quotas in the case of a refer- 
endum, there will be no marketing 
quotas; but the law also provides that 
there will be no loans. That is a manda- 
tory provision. Let us not forget what 
the law is at the present time, because 
the bill before us today in general simply 
increases the penalties under the market- 
ing-quota section and makes mandatory 


‘loans for 75 percent of parity. The de- 


mand for this increase in penalties came 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
from the farm organizations. The most 
important section of the bill, in my 
opinion, is that providing for loans on 
the basis of 75 percent of the parity price. 
This provision was inserted in the bill by 
our Committee on Agriculture. 

I want to make clear my position on 
this bill. It should be recognized that a 
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number of compromises had to be made 
in this measure before our committee. 
It is not like I would want to have it, but 
it is much better than no law. It should 
be analyzed in that light. The bill that 
is before us is very essential insofar as 
the wheat farmers are concerned. 

The loan section that has been put into 
this bill provides that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall loan 75 percent 
of the parity price on cotton, wheat, 
corn, and tobacco. Corn farmers are 
getting 75 percent of parity Ioans now, 
and tobacco is above that. So cotton and 
wheat are the only commodities that will 
benefit from this loan section. I offered 
the amendment to the bill in committee 
providing for 75-percent Ioans on wheat. 
I refused to vote higher penalties unless 
higher loans were provided. The com- 
mittee saw fit to accept my amendment 
and added corn, cotton, and tobacco, 

This loan of 75 percent of parity has 
already been made available to corn 
producers under the discretionary power 
contained in the A. A. A. It has not 
been available to wheat producers. 
Wheat producers have been getting only 
56 percent of parity on loans. The loan 
rate is the only thing that maintains 
the price of wheat today. Can we be 
fair to the wheat producers of this coun- 
try by setting a price, and that is what 
it is, of only 56 percent of parity? It 
should be remembered that 25 percent 
of the population of this country is en- 
gaged in agriculture and that they re- 
ceive only 8.1 percent of the national 
income. Unless we provide something 
that is going to be equitable and fair to 
these producers, we cannot have pros- 
perity in the country. We cannot re- 
store national prosperity unless we can 
prevent economic collapse in these sec- 
tions of the country now producing 
wheat, cotton, and certain other agri- 
cultural products that have been suffer- 
ing so much. This is what we are up 
against. We will have a carry-over of 
about 400,000,000 bushels of wheat as of 
July 1 this year. This is approximately 
100,000,000 more than last year’s carry- 
over and is the highest on record. We 
are anticipating a 500,000,000-bushel 
carry-over next year. Why is this carry- 
over being built up to unprecedented 
proportions? Simply because our export 
markets are gone. This is an emergency 
situation. Our export markets are gone, 
so legislation of some kind must be en- 
acted that will provide some means of 
reducing this surplus and at the same 
time give the wheat farmer a chance to 
eScape bankruptcy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The wheat farmers are fighting for 
their existence. They cannot continue 
to pay increasingly higher prices for their 
farm machinery and sell their product 
for 56 percent of parity. The outlook for 
wheat is not very favorable because of 
the acreage reduction that is necessary to 
eliminate the price-depressing surplus 
which has been brought about by the loss 
of foreign markets. During the last 10 
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years our wheat exports have averaged 
less than 10 percent of our production. 
Formerly we exported around 30 percent 
of our wheat. This bill, if enacted, will 
provide a reasonable loan of 75 percent of 
parity, which means about 84 cents a 
bushe! on wheat. This will be about 20 
cents a bushel above the existing loan 
rate. It will provide a means of eliminat- 
ing the price-depressing surplus without 
forcing the farmer into bankruptcy. The 
millers can and should pay this price 
‘without complaint since there is only 
about 1 cent’s worth of wheat now in a 
loaf of bread. The ultimate consumer 
certainly will not be adversely affected. 
However, it will mean about $150,000,000 
a year to the wheat growers. This will 
not come from the Federal Treasury but 
from the buyers of wheat. 

If the merits of this bill are carefully 
compared with the demerits, I am sure 
the bill will receive the support of the 
Members of Congress. Compromises have 
been necessary in this as in all legislation. 
The Senate has already passed a com- 
panion measure to this bill which had 
no mandatory loan provision in it. Iam 
hopeful that the Senate conferees will 
accept the House provisions when this 
bill passes and goes to conference. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MURRAY]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not like to inflict myself on the House 
again, but I rise to tell the chairman of 
this committee that he does not need to 
put me in bed with any of the big shots 
in New York, with any of the banks up 
there. The only reason that I am op- 
posed to this bill is because I do not be- 
lieve in it and I am not too sure that it 
is a good thing to stand up here and 
oppose it, but I do not care enough about 
politics to sit here day after day and see 
unfair legislation passed in the name of 
agriculture as we have had to see legis- 
lation passed here now for the third 
year. 

If anyone wants to go out and freeze 
Mr. Campbell or any other big 50,000 or 
100,000-acre wheat farm in America, any 
man who has that much base acreage, 
that is all right with me. I would say 
the people who vote for this bill will be 
with the big operators. I am trying to do 
something for the family-size farmer. 
If it is for the welfare of the family-size 
farm, I will vote for it, regardless of who 
brings it in. 

We have heard so many things about 
what you have done for the dairy farmer. 
I did not want to go into that. Iam not 
opposed to this bill because you have not 
done anything for the dairy farmer. I 
am not opposed to it because of the things 
you have done to him. I will call your 
attention to the peanut business. Here 
we have a peanut tariff which shows that 
the tariff has been gradually raised up 
to 7 cents a pound on shelled peanuts. 
With all this talk we have heard about 
the bad Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, have 
you ever heard anyone talk about reduc- 
ing the tariff rates on peanuts? It is 7 
cents. It is two and one-third times what 
it costs to produce a pound of peanuts. 
Peanuts do not have to worry about any 
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importation. You have got two and one- 
third times what it costs to produce a 
pound of peanuts, in the shape of a tariff. 
A tariff on cheese would have to be 60 
cents per pound if it compared to the 
tariff on peanuts. In addition to that, 
the other day we passed a peanut bill. 
We put on a domestic tariff of 3 cents a 
pound. Now, that is the kind of atten- 
tion we are giving the peanut industry, 
a 7-cent foreign tariff and a 3 cent per 
pound domestic tariff. 

As far as cheese is concerned—I did 
not want to bring that up—but I will say 
to my gocd chairman I would like to have 
you undo the bad things you have done 
to the dairy industry before you do them 
any good. Please do not tell me it is 
because you went out and used some 
funds to buy butter for 25 and 26 cents 
a pound, about half or two-thirds what it 
cost to produce it, and then give it to 
the customers of the farmers to sit down 
and eat, that you are doing the dairy 
business of this country any good; 92- 
score butter in Chicago for the last 8 
years under the New Deal has averaged 
27 cents a pound. That is the kind of 
economy the New Deal has given the 
dairy farmer—38 percent less than what 
it was in the 8 years before that. Com- 
parable figures could be given for cheese. 

If I or anyone else sat here year after 
year and saw this group and that group 
keep taking money out of the United 
States Treasury for some little crop, I do 
not care to do so. So I say to you today 
the only reason I am opposed to this 
measure is because I know the principle 
of this legislation is wrong. 

I am not opposed to 75 percent of par- 
ity. I would be glad to make it 100 
percent, but when you continually come 
in and get funds like we have seen happen 
here, getting over $300,000,000 for a crop 
that is worth only $595,000,000, then I 
Say it is time someone called the atten- 
tion of the people of this country to the 
fact of how the money is going down a 
rat hole under the leadership of the New 
Deal. I do not blame the people in the 
Department of Agriculture, They are 
carrying out legislation that we pass. If 
we pass this kind of legislation, we can- 
not come back next year and blame them, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did I understand the 
gentleman correctly to say that he is in 
favor of the loan features of this bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. I am in favor of full 
parity for every agricultural product that 
is produced by any class of farmers in the 
United States. I am opposed to sec- 
tional, selfish methods of getting money 
out of the United States Treasury con- 
tinually. 

I am opposed to this bill for two very 
good reasons. First, this bill freezes the 
wheat acreage on farms of the big op- 
erators who are already in business and 
have been getting huge sums out of the 
Treasury. Why freeze this acreage ex- 
cept to the average- or family-sized 
farmer? 

We do some rather peculiar agriculture 
legislating under the New Deal. 

First. We appropriate money to the 
Dies committee to investigate commu- 
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nistic activities, and we then turn around 
and appropriate money to start com- 
munal enterprises. 

Second. We appropriate money to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
meke millions of dollars of loans to big 
corporations, then drop down and loan 
money to people without any farms and 
furnish them 100 percent of the money to 
buy farms for them. 

Third. We buy 12,000 farms at $5,700 
each for people who never owned or op- 
erated a farm and furnish the money at 
3-percent interest, and then turn around 
and drive 91,195 farmers off their farms 
because they cannot pay an average 
mortgage loan of less than $3,000 with 
$112 annual interest, which has been 
4 and 5 percent and now 3½ percent. 
We drive these average farmers off from 
their farms and out of their homes and 
away from an opportunity to make a 
living; we then build 90,436 housing units 
for big-city cousins that cost $4,354 
apiece and ask the taxpayers of the coun- 
try to pay $193 of the rent per unit per 
year for 60 years, which amounts to 
$28,000,000 per year, or $1,680,000,000 for 
the 60-year period. ‘ 

Fourth. While we drive 91,195 average 
citizens out of their homes, we buy 12,000 
more unfortunate farm brethren farms 
that cost twice as much as the homes 
and farms of the average citizens we 
drive off. We federally finance 10,000 to 
20,000 homes for the more fortunate of 
our brethren at the same time we are 
driving the average person from his 
home, and this is called humanitarianism 
when they use these public funds to 
carry out this unjust program, but I do 
not know what they call it when they 
drive average citizens down the road to 
the W. P. A. and relief rolls. 

Fifth. We appropriate millions in the 
name of agriculture that goes to the big 
operators and the big mechanized farms, 
then we also appropriate other millions 
in the name of low-income groups 
although a large percentage of it never 
gets to him, and the large group of regu- 
lar, average farmers are kept over the 
barrel trying to compete with the big 
mechanized corporation operators and 
are asked to furnish the funds for the 
low-income projects now in operation. 

Sixth. It has been said that $10,000 
to $100,000 per year people do the lead- 
ing and the common people do the bleed- 
ing. This is truly correct because we 
have made a great group of average cit- 
izens carry undue burden. We leg- 
islate for the top and the bottom and 
leave the great average citizen to carry 
the load. 

The second reason why I am opposed 
to this bill is because no Member of this 
House has a moral, just, or valid reason 
for voting a domestic tariff on the do- 
mestic producers that excels the tariff 
imposed on the foreign producers. 

For example, if the parity price of corn 
is $1 per bushel. Under this bill the do- 
mestic producer will have to pay a tariff 
or penalty of 75 cents divided by 2, or 
3744 cents, per bushel if he raises corn 
over his quota, and if he is not in the 
program he will pay the same. If foreign 
corn is imported the tariff is only 25 cents 
per bushel. Do I need to waste any more 
words on this unfair legislation? 
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If the parity price of wheat is $1.60 per 
bushel, the domestic producer has to pay 
50 percent of 75 percent of $1.60, which 
is $1.20 divided by 2 or 60 cents per 
bushel domestic penalty, or tariff, while 
the foreign farmer has to pay only 42 
cents per bushel tariff to enter our mar- 
ket. Is this not enough explanation? 

It has always surprised me to find that 
our southern low-tariff friends do not 
have tariff on imported cotton, but they 
do have a domestic tariff of 3 cents per 
pound on their domestic production. As 
long as Brazilian cotton sells for 144 
cents per pound below our price we may 
not need to worry, but what will be the 
situation if cotton gets to be 16 cents per 
pound, or parity? 

Peanuts are different. They have a 7- 
cent tariff on foreign importations so our 
southern friends apparently like this part 
of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. This 
tariff is 244 times the cost of producing 
the peanuts. The domestic peanut pro- 
ducer, by recent legislation, has the pro- 
tection of an additional 3 cents per pound 
domestic tariff if he is in the program for 
his allotted acreage. Of course, if he is 
outside the program, or plants in excess 
of the program, the domestic producer 
will have to pay his 3 cents per pound 
domestic tariff. This should be conclu- 
sive evidence to any fair-minded man 
whether he live above or below the Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, that you cannot 
have an effective and fair domestic con- 
trol program without a corresponding ef- 
fective control on importations. If these 
domestic tariffs sound better classified 
as penalties, all well and good, but they 
are tariffs just the same. 

We are missing our agricultural ob- 
jective if we are trying to give the farm- 
er his share of the national money, The 
longer we put off legislation that gives 
all family-sized farms or average farm- 
ers parity, the longer it will be before 
we have a program of common sense and 
common justice. 

Do you realize that one wheat-growing 
congressional district has had more agri- 
cultural subsidies than the farms in the 
following States: 


Payments under Agricultural Adjustment 
program, 1933-40, inclusive 


Mona. $14, 840, 706 
Connecticut. 4. 757. 988 
Daa 2, 979, 036 
o ( 14, 039, 451 
Maine 6, 234, 623 
Maryland 11. 541, 637 
Massachusetts 3, 707, 676 
S ott Se oe ca 895, 925 
New Hampshire 1, 207, 979 
New dere 7 4, 285, 493 
New Mexico. 19, 833, 570 
New York. . 18, 586, 762 
Oregon «„„%½.t 26, 526, 621 
Pennsylvanla -nn .n nenen 23, 006, 813 
Rhode Island 193, 590 
Uk ⁰ A: 10, 853, 591 
Vermont 1„ñ„½ö 2, 970, 346 
4 EE a 26, 110, 196 
Washington 39, 776, 310 
West Virginia.. s- = =m mm m ea e aa 6, 491, 400 
Wyoming aiana 13, 218, 174 


Do you want to be a party to freezing 
this kind of an unfair situation? 

In conclusion, let me state that there is 
no reason to be satisfied with the 75-per- 
cent parity, because in the long run, if 
the farmer does not get full parity he 
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will be starved to death in his attempt to 
feed the rest of the Nation. 

Let this legislation rest in peace until 
the Congress is ready to legislate for the 
great bulk of average farmers who live on 
family-sized farms. If we do otherwise, 
we will continue the road we are follow- 
ing that promotes big mechanized farm 
units at the top and the sustenance 
homestead type of agriculture at the bot- 
tom, with the average family-sized farms 
gradually eliminated from the picture. 

Mr. COOLEY. But what particular 
section of this bill is the gentleman op- 
posed to? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am sorry, but my 
time has expired. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to take this occasion to say that at 
the proper time I will offer an amend- 
ment, on pages 1 and 2, which has to do 
with the following subject: The penalty 
for overproduction, I believe, in this bill 
is fixed as high as 50 percent. If a farmer 
sells wheat over his acreage, he is fined 
50 percent of what the loan base is. In 
my section there are many small farmers 
that really cannot make a living on the 
amount of allotments they have. The 
amendment which I will offer simply pro- 
vides to change the definition on page 
1 to read as follows: 


which is not fed to livestock on the farm. 


Just give him a chance to feed that 
overproduction if he has any to livestock 
on the farm. If that is done, the same 
as the corn provision for ensilage, that 
will give that farmer a chance to use 
that extra grain without being penalized. 

It seems to me that in this period in 
the history of our country, when we are 
preparing for war, we will not make any 
mistake in giving these farmers a chance 
to raise some livestock. 

If this amendment is accepted, we will 
have to amend line 15, on page 2, after 
the word “silage”, by striking out the 
period, inserting a comma, and adding 
“when fed to livestock on the farm.” 

That is the matter that I will bring to 
your attention under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope 
the gentleman emrhasizes the fact that 
an exemption is already made for corn 
used for silage. 

Mr. BURDICK. I referred to that in 
the bill itself. Ensilage is excluded. 
Give us a chance now to feed this extra 
wheat to livestock, to produce likestock, 
and do not penalize us under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Creat]. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, rather 
than the technicalities of the bill, which 
will be discussed at various times, I 
should like to discuss a few fundamen- 
tals. When that Utopian, sound, self- 
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operating, ideal, farm program becomes 
a law or effective I want to point out to 
my friends, and no one will dispute, 
there will be ample provision in it for 
some sort of limited production in har- 
mony with the old theory of supply and 
demand. That is in this bill. I want to 
say further in reference to the word 
“regimentation” that I have never since 
I heard that word at any time ever been 
afraid of it as long as it has been cou- 
pled with the word “referendum.” I do 
not believe our unwilling conscripts in 
the Army would be very much scared 
about their service if they could meet 
and on a two-thirds majority go home 
on the next train, They would not call 
that very much regimentation. And 
that has gone along all the way 
throughout this farm program that is 
left to God Almighty’s great common 
people and everybody regardless of what 
he may be doing. It is a fundamental 
principle in America that the majority 
rules. It is another fundamental prin- 
ciple that there is wisdom in a multitude 
of counsel. These are the theories by 
which the farm program has been based, 
and that is why, after they use them and 
vote 90 or 95 percent for a program, it 
is carried out; and who are we to deny to 
any class or group, be it organized labor, 
capitalists, or farmers, that demands the 
right to meet and vote themselves upon 
their own question, to deny to them that 
right? 

I said to one gentleman who appeared 
before our committee: “If it were true 
that the wheat-growing industry was 
limited to 50 or 100 men you would not 
be here today bothering Congress about 
any legislation, would you?” He said, 
“Certainly not.” I said, “No; you would 
be at some resort holding a convention 
and by a majority rule in that conven- 
tion you would decide on a program of 
how much wheat you were going to pro- 
duce for the domestic market and how 
much you were going to produce to sell 
at a less price in the world market, and 
you would never bother Congress.” That 
is just exactly what every other phase of 
industry does, and the devil, and Con- 
gress, and high water will never be able 
in spite of all your antitrust legislation 
to keep them from doing that one 
thing. 

Did you ever buy a pair of shoes for 25 
percent of parity because there was over- 
production? You never did, and you 
never will. I take off my hat to the su- 
perb economic judgment and wisdom of 
the man who makes shoes, because he 
has sense enough and power enough 
within a little group without any legis- 
lation from Congress to regulate that 
shoe market, 

All of us will admit that all the giants 
of industry of the country supplying 
about 85 percent of the needs of hu- 
manity are today thus controlled except 
the farmer who for the wide diversity of 
opinion and the various types, national- 
ities, and localities, and States must pro- 
ceed blindly. He cannot hold a con- 
vention with his fellows at the resort like 
the hundred producers; he must come 
to Congress to do the things he can- 
not do for himself. One Member before 
the committee referred to the night 
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riders of Kentucky in the tobacco situ- 
ation and other similar situations in the 
West on similar matters. That refer- 
ence only calls to our attention the lead- 
ing minds among farm people have felt 
the need of the authority to control their 
business like the capitalists of industry 
control theirs, and to get out of mire and 
misery of despondency. A system that 
caused them to raise more and actually 
get less, 

{Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. CREAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time is fixed by 
the rule. The Chair cannot entertain 
the gentleman's request. 
the Chair advise me how much time I 
have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa has 7% minutes remaining. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 742 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 744 minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, a 
man once invented the sewing machine. 
His name was Elias Howe. If I were not 
raised in the Methodist Church I could 
say, “To hell with Elias Howe because 
he did not make a perfect machine,” but 
I will not say that. I will say: “Maledic- 
tions upon Elias Howe for that his sewing 
machine was found not to be just exactly 
perfect at the start.” So it is with legis- 
lation. All legislation is the result of 
compromise and experience and knowl- 
edge as we go forth. Especially is this 
true regarding legislation for the great- 
est industry in the world. 

We know how this legislation started, 
we know that farmers were not getting 
what they ought to get. It was only re- 
cently that I drove through the South- 
land, Tennessee, Arkansas, Georgia, and 
all around through there, and I saw 
farmers living in want and squalor, white 
folks as well as colored folks. They are 
entitled to a better life. We farmers in 
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They started foreclosures and one out of 
every seven farmers in my county had 
foreclosure suits and many were kicked 
off their farms. Sixty miles west of my 
home foreclosure case riots broke out 
and they dragged a judge off the bench 
because he was about to sign a foreclosure 
decree. I do not defend that, it is too 
bad, but I say the duty falls on us to 
correct that situation, and we ought to 
de it. 

This Congress helps with everything 
else. I will not take your time to show 
how in almost every industry except 
farming we have provided payments of 
some kind or artificial help of zome kind. 
We did it in the tariffs. We did it in 
the fair trade bill. Banks get a certain 
amount of protection. Railways, the coal 
mines, gold and silver miners, the air 
lines, the ships, and the newspapers get 
assistance, and I could go on and name 
25 or 30 more industries that get arti- 
ficial help. But no, you must not do this 
for the farmer. 

My friends on this side of the aisle who 
oppose this measure say, “Yes, we want 
to help you, but we do not want to do it 
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at this particular moment or in this par- 
ticular way.” They do not tell you in 
what way they are willing to provide. 
They all love the farmer, especially on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. Then they seem to forget 
him. Why do you not help the farmer 
the rest of the time? 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about regimentation. I represent a corn 
community. There is no regimentation, 
as was claimed by the eloquent gentle- 
man from Missouri. Every corn man in 
the State oc Iowa and in the United 
States has the right to do just exactly 
as he pleases. He has the option to go 
into the program or stay out of it, and 
this bill does not take hold of him and 
tell him how much he shall plant or how 
much he shall not plant. He has the 
right to plant whatever he wants. But 
the bill does say that “if you go ahead 
and join with your neighbors in order 
to reduce the supply and prevent im- 
mense surpluses, and therefore raise the 
price, then we will give you parity pay- 
ments, we will give you loans, and we 
will give you other advantages. Take 
your choice.” Many of them in my 
community and all over the country are 
taking their choice. They say, “We will 
go ahead. We will raise all the corn we 
want to.” My nearest neighbor has done 
that. He lives on a farm about a mile 
away from a place in which I used to be 
interested. He goes ahead and does as 
he pleases and raises corn to his heart’s 
content, and he has no treuble. 

We farmers are demanding that plat- 
form pledges be kept and that the prom- 
ises be kept—that the farmers be given 
some parity and be placed on something 
like a level with other industries. Our 
friends of the opposition tell us that 
while they do not have any bill now, still 
we must not do this now, or in this way. 
That has always been true. I have a 
basket. of telegrams and letters from the 
corn farmers of my district and com- 
munity asking that parity payments be 
made. May I say to the folks of this 
country that they cannot afford not to 
pay parity to farmers. 

The only way to bring prosperity back 
to our whole country is to see to it that 
the farmers have money to spend. For 
every dollar they spend, it has been 
shown by reliable statistics that $7 will 
go into industry, manufacture, or trade. 
You cannot afford not to pay parity to 
the farmers, because you are losing and 
will lose billions of dollars every year by 
not giving equality to agriculture. 

The law of supply and demand has 
been referred to, and even God Almighty 
has been spoken of. We are all for Him, 
and for the law of supply and demand. 
When the surplus is big, then, indeed, the 
price is low. That is the law of supply 
and demand that my friends talk about. 
The bill that we have before us today is 
one that will insure 75 percent of parity 
to the growers of these commodities. 
Since the bill was reported on April 2, a 
new edict has been handed out, or a 
statement has been issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by which it now ap- 
pears that corn will not be subject to a 
marketing quota this year; consequently 
this bill will have to be amended in one 
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particular, to which I will call your at- 
tention when we reach it, in order that 
corn may be protected. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. McINTYRE. The gentleman has 
stated he comes from a corn district. I 
come from a livestock district. It oc- 
curs to me that the exception in here 
with respect to silage is liable to ruin 
the livestock business. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. The exception in 
the bill with reference to silage has no 
import or no power whatever, because 
corn is not under a marketing quota at 
all and will not be. That provision 
was made since April 2, when the bill 
was reported out. If you will read the 
provisions, you will see it relates to 
marketing quotas, so that it has nothing 
to do with corn as it stands now. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. PIERCE]. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
surprised that at this late date, after 
8 years, we should hear criticism of the 
A. A. A. I live on my farm when I am 
in Oregon, the only home I have. I 
remember very distinctly that, in the 
fall of 1932 and in the spring of 1933, 
from my ranch went great big fat cows, 
weighing 1,200 pounds, that did not 
bring $20 apiece. I shipped big hogs, 
and they did not bring $5 apiece. Thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat went for 25 
cents. Butterfat brought 13 cents. The 
farming country was “broke” from end 
to end. Pitchfork brigades threatened 
violence. There was despair and 
turmoil. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture when the original Triple A 
Act was drawn. That was the one thing 
that brought us out of that Dismal 
Swamp. [Applause.] There is no ques- 
tion about that. For 2 years we received 
the benefits of the old Triple A Act, and 
when the Supreme Court found it was 
unconstitutional—three eminent judges 
upholding it—we switched to something 
else. We did something for the farmers. 
I hope my friends from Minnesota and 
Missouri will just remember those dark 
days away back there when they criticize 
farm legislation. 

What does this bill mean? It raises 
about 20 cents the floor under the price 
of wheat, which has to face a quota vote. 
We now have 400,000,000 bushels of sur- 
plus wheat. The surplus will be 500,000,- 
000 bushels next year if allowed to con- 
tinue without quota. The farmers rais- 
ing wheat wish to vote to cut down the 
quantity produced. That is sensible. It 
takes a 2-to-1 vote to carry the quota. 

Under this bill we are going to give 
them what? Seventy-five percent of 
parity as a loan; that is all. Corn has 
been getting a 75-percent loan under the 
act. Cotton will get it. The loan value 
is the fixed lowest price. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of the 
United States has never lost a dollar in 
connection with a loan on wheat, because 
it is a commodity we must use. We may 
have to take over this year a hundred 
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million bushels of wheat under loans 
already made, but it is selling now for 
almost 10 cents more than was loaned 
on it. The charges can all be paid and 
the Government will not lose a dollar. 
The Government will get interest on every 
loan it has made on wheat. 

What else is provided? Somebody 
stated here it would hurt the cattle busi- 
ness. There is an amendment, offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, which 
provides that if a man has a little over 
his quota on corn he can put it in his 
silage. Yes; that helps the small man, 
and that was the object of it. It further 
provides that 15 acres, notwithstanding 
bushelage, shall be exempt. 

We must legislate more in these com- 
ing years for the small producer. 

This bill is very important to the 
Northwest. We raise out there 80,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, one- 
half of which must be used outside the 
Pacific Northwest. It cannot be con- 
sumed in that section. Some goes to the 
Philippines, some to China. It is very 
necessary that the Pacific Northwest 
country vote a quota on wheat in order 
to reduce its surplus. h 

I am sincerely hoping that those who 
have been somewhat critical of the joint 
resolution will see fit to vote for it when 
it comes to a final vote. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the bill and 
the report of the committee that the 
report does not comply with the Ram- 
Beyer rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman on the point 
of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, subpara- 
graph (11) of section 1, on page 7, reads 
as follows: 

The provisions of this resolution are 
amendatory of and supplementary to the act, 
and all provisions of law applicable in respect 
of marketing quotas and loans under such 
act as s0 amended and supplemented shall 
be applicable, but nothing in this resolution 
shall be construed to amend or repeal section 
301 (b) (6), 323 (b) (except as provided in 
paragraph (7)), or 335 (d) of the act. 


The Ramseyer rule is as follows: 


Whenever a committee reports a bill or a 
Joint resolution repealing or amending any 
statute or part thereof it shall include in its 
report or in an accompanying document— 

(1) The text of the statute or part thereof 
which is proposed to be repealed; and 

(2) A comparative print of that part of the 
bill or joint resolution making the amend- 
ment and of the statute or part thereof pro- 
posed to be amended, showing by stricken- 
through type and italics, parallel columns, or 
other appropriate typographical devices the 
omissions and insertions proposed to be made. 


This joint resolution provides, on page 
2, subparagraph (2), line 19, that the rate 
of the penalty shall be 50 percent of the 
basic rate of the loan on the commodity 
for cooperators for such marketing year 
under section 302 of the act and this 
resolution, 
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The act is referred to on page 1, line 
3, as— 

The provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1939, as amended (hereinafter 
referred to as the act). 


On page 4, line 15, there is a specific 
amendment adding the word “wheat” to 
section 326 (c) of the act. 

A further amendment appears begin- 
ning in line 19, and reads as follows: 

The marketing penalty on corn or wheat 
shall not be applicable to any farm which, 
under the terms of the then current agri- 
cultural conservation program formulated 
under sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, is 
classified as a nonallotment farm if the acre- 
age of the commodity harvested on such non- 
allotment farm is not in excess of 15 acres 
or the acreage allotment for the farm, which- 
ever is larger. 


In line 16, on page 5, appears another 
amendment defining section 323 (b) of 
the act. 

It is perfectly apparent that this act is 
an amendment of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. It is apparent 
that the provisions of the Ramseyer rule, 
which I quote, being paragraph 2 (a) of 
rule XIII of the House, have not been 
complied with in the report. There is ab- 
solutely no statement showing the 
changes and the effect of the amend- 
ments for the information of the House. 
This is not a general statement of 
amendment. Those rulings relating to 
general statements have no application 
whatever to this particular situation. It 
is a clear violation of the rule, and it is 
not in order at this time to consider the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. FULMER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from South Carolina 
rise? 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the point of order 
of the gentleman from New York comes 
too late. The point of order should have 
been made in the House instead of in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman will 
be glad to hear the gentleman from South 
Carolina on the point of order, 

Mr. FULMER. I do not care to say 
anything further on the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bream). The 
gentleman from New York has made a 
point of order that the report on the 
joint resolution does not comply with 
the Ramseyer rule. The gentleman re- 
ferred first to subparagraph 11 on page 7 
of the joint resolution, which reads as 
follows: 

The provisions of this resolution are 
amendatory of and supplementary to the act, 
and all provisions of law applicable in re- 
spect of marketing quotas and loans under 
such act as so amended and supplemented 
shall be applicable, but nothing in this reso- 
lution shall be construed to amend or repeal 
section 301 (b) (6), 323 (b) (except as pro- 
vided in par. (7)), or 335 (d) of the act. 


The gentleman from New York has 
pointed out various other paragraphs of 
the joint resolution to substantiate his 
statement that there has been no com- 
pliance with the Ramseyer rule. 
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Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives, volume 8, page 51, sec- 
tion 2243, reads as follows: 


The point of order that a report fails to 
comply with the requirement that proposed 
changes in law be indicated typographically 
is properly made when the bill is called up 
in the House and it comes too late after the 
House has resolved into the Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of the bill. 


Again, the Chair points out that on 
February 10, 1937, the Chairman [Mr. 
LanHaM], while proceeding in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, substantiating the language 
pap hal has just read, held, in effect, 

at: 


A point of order that a committee report 
does not comply with the Ramseyer rule 
comes too late after the House has resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole for 
the purpose of considering the bill and de- 
bate thereon has begun. Points of order 
against the consideration of bills on the 
ground that the reports accompanying said 
bills do not conform to the Ramseyer rule 
come too late after the House has resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole and 
consideration has begun, 


In view of the circumstances of the 
case and under the precedents and rules 
of the House, the Chair is of the opinion 
that the point of order which the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] has 
stated comes too late. The point of or- 
der should have been made in the Hcuse 
and for these reasons the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc, That notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended (hereinafter referred 
to as the act)— 

(1) The farm-marketing quota under the 
act for any crop of wheat shall be the actual 
production of the acreage planted to wheat 
on the farm, less the normal production or 
the actual production, whichever is the 
smaller, of that acreage planted to wheat on 
the farm which is in excess of the farm acre- 
age allotment for wheat. The farm-market- 
ing quota under the act for any crop of corn 
shall be the actual production of the acre- 
age planted to corn on the farm which is not 
harvested as silage, less the normal produc- 
tion or the actual production, whichever is 
the smaller, of that acreage planted to corn 
on the farm which is not harvested as silage 
and which is in excess of the farm acreage 
allotment for corn, 

The normal production, or the actual pro- 
duction, whichever is the smaller, of such 
excess acreage is hereinafter called the “farm- 
marketing excess” of corn or wheat, as the 
case may be. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, “actual production” of any number of 
acres of corn or wheat on a farm means the 
actual average yield of corn or wheat, as the 
case may be, for the farm times such number 
of acres, but shall not include corn har- 
vested as silage. 

(2) During any marketing year for which 
quotas are in effect, the producer shall be 
subject to a penalty on the farm marketing 
excess of corn and wheat. The rate of the 
penalty shall be 50 percent of the basic rate 
of the loan on the commodity for cooperators 
for such marketing year under section 302 
of the act and this resolution. 

(3) The farm marketing excess for corn 
and wheat shall be regarded as available for 
marketing, and the penalty and the storage 
amount or amounts to be delivered to the 
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Secretary of the commodity shall be computed 
upon the normal production of the excess 
acreage. Where, upon the application of the 
producer for an adjustment of penalty or of 
storage, it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that the actual production of the 
excess acreage is less than the normal pro- 
duction thereof, the difference between the 
amount of the penalty or storage as com- 
puted upon the basis of normal production 
and as coraputed upon the basis of actual 
production shall be returned to or allowed 
the producer. The Secretary shall issue regu- 
lations under which the farm marketing ex- 
cess of the commodity for the farm may be 
stored or delivered to him. Upon failure to 
store or deliver to the Secretary the farm 
marketing excess within such time as may 
be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, the penalty computed as 
aforesaid shall be paid by the producer. Any 
corn or wheat delivered to the Secretary here- 
under shall become the property of the United 
States and shall be disposed of by the Sec- 
retary for relief purposes in the United States 
or in foreign countries or in such other man- 
ner as he shall determine will divert it from 
the normal channels of trade and commerce, 

(4) Until the producers on any farm store, 
deliver to the Secretary, or pay the penalty 
on, the farm marketing excess of any crop 
of corn or wheat, the entire crop of corn or 
wheat, as the case may be, produced on the 
farm shall be subject to a lien im favor of 
Street Biskon OT ae BELTON ER ha pans 

ty. 

(5) The penalty upon corn or wheat stored 
shall be paid by the producer at the time, 
and to the extent, of any depletion in the 
amount of the commodity so stored, except 
depletion resulting from some cause beyond 
the control of the producer. 

(6) Whenever the planted acreage of the 
then current crop of corn or wheat on any 
farm is less than the farm acreage allotment 
for such commodity, the total amount of the 
commodity from any previous crops required 
to be stored in order to postpone or avoid 
payment of penalty shall be reduced by that 
amount which is equal to the normal pro- 
duction of the number of acres by which 
the farm acreage allotment exceeds the 
planted acreage. The provisions of section 
826 (c) of the act shall be applicable also 
to wheat. 

(7) A farm marketing quota on corn or 
wheat shall not be applicable to any farm 
on which the acreage planted to the com- 
modity is not in excess of 15 acres. The 
marketing penalty on corn or wheat shall 
not be applicable to any farm which, under 
the terms of the then current agricultural 
conservation program formulated under sec- 
tions 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, is classified 
as a nonallotment farm if the acreage of the 
commodity harvested on such nonallotment 
farm is not in excess of 15 acres or the acre- 
age allotment for the farm, whichever is 
larger. If the acreage of the commodity har- 
vested on any such nonallotment farm is in 
excess of 15 acres and in excess of such acre- 
age allotment, the normal production or the 
actual production, whichever is the smaller, 
of the acreage harvested in excess of 15 acres 
or such acreage allotment, whichever is larger, 
shall be taken as the farm marketing excess 
and shall be subject to penalty: Provided, 
That there shall be no penalty on wheat har- 
vested on any such nonallotment farm from 
which no wheat is sold if the acreage of wheat 
harvested on such farm does not exceed such 
acreage per family living thereon as may be 
used for home consumption without reducing 
the payment with respect to the farm under 
the then current agricultural conservation 
program. For the purposes of this paragraph 
and section 323 (b) of the act, acreage of corn 
harvested as silage shall not be considered 
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acreage planted to corn, or acreage of corn 
harvested. 

(8) Until the farm-marketing excess of 
corn or wheat, as the case may be, is stored or 
delivered to the Secretary or the penalty 
thereon is paid, each bushel of the commodity 
produced on the farm which is sold by the 
producer to any person within the United 
States shall be subject to the penalty as 
specified in paragraph (2) of this resolution. 
Such penalty shall be paid by the buyer, who 
may deduct an amount equivalent to the 
penalty from the price paid to the producer. 

(9) The marketing penalty for cotton pro- 
duced in the calendar year in which any mar- 
keting year begins (if beginning with or after 
the 1941-42 marketing year) shall be at a 
rate equal to 50 percent of the basie rate of 
the loan for cooperators for such marketing 
year under section 302 of the act and this 
resolution. 

(10) The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed to make available upon the 1941 crop 
of the commodities cotton, corn, wheat, or 
tobacco, for which marketing quotas for the 
marketing year in the calendar 
year 1941 are in effect, loans as follows: 

(a) To (except coqperators 
outside the commercial corn- producing area, 
in the case of corn) at the rate of 75 percent 
of the parity price for the commodity as of 
the beginning of the marketing year; 

(b) To cooperators outside the commercial 
corn-producing area, in the case of corn, at 
the rate of 75 percent of the rate specified in 
(a) above; 

(c) To noncooperators (except noncoop- 
erators outside the commercial corn-produc- 
ing area, in the case of corn) at the rate of 60 
percent of the rate specified in (a) above 
and only on so much of the commodity as 
would be subject to penalty if marketed. 

(11) The provisions of this resolution are 
amendatory of and supplementary to the act, 
and all provisions of law applicable in respect 
of marketing quotas and loans under such 
act as so amended and supplemented shall be 
applicable, but nothing in this resolution 
shall be construed to amend or repeal section 
801 (b) (6), 323 (b) (except as provided in 
paragraph (7)), or 335 (d) of the act. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN (inter- 
rupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
is the bill being read and considered by 
paragraphs or by sections? 

The CHAIRMAN.. The bill is being 
read by sections, and the Chair will recog- 
nize gentlemen at the conclusion of the 
reading of the section. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to offer at page 2 of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
Pleased to recognize the gentleman from 
Montana at the appropriate time. The 
bill is composed of one section, and at the 
conclusion of the reading of the section 
the Chair will recognize Members. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
each numbered paragraph be considered 
as a separate section and that amend- 
ments, as well as debate, be in order at 
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the conclusion of the reading of each 
paragraph. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of saving time, I am bound to 
object to that request. I would like to 
have the gentleman agree that we con- 
sider the bill as having been read and 
then proceed immediately to the consid- 
eration of amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this may be done. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
submit to the gentleman that there are 
many amendments to be offered and, 
with a limitation on offering amend- 
ments during the reading of the joint 
resolution, Members will be precluded 
from talking for any amount of time 
whatsoever on the bill except to discuss 
one amendment to strike out the last 
word at the end of the bill. 

Mr. DOXEY. For very obvious rea- 
Sons, when we are reading the bill by 
Sections we cannot consider paragraphs 
as sections, and I have got to object te 
that request. The gentleman can object 
to my request if he wants to, but I think 
my suggestion would expedite considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered as read 
and that the Committee proceed for the 
consideration of amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. TABER. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULMER: On 
page 5, line 15, before the period insert: 
“Provided, further, That for the marketing 
year beginning in 1941, there shall be no 
marketing penalty on wheat with respect 
to any such nonallotment farm if the acreage 
of wheat harvested on the farm is not in ex- 
cess of the usual acreage determined for the 
farm under the 1941 agricultural conservation 
program and the county committee deter- 
mines, in accordance with the regulations of 
the Secretary, that there will not be mar- 
keted an amount of wheat in excess of the 
1941 farm-marketing quota.” 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to take care 
of a situation in a great many States 
where farmers have not been planting 
wheat for commercial purposes, but have 
been planting wheat for their own con- 
sumption. This will apply in all of the 
States where farmers have been planting 
wheat acreage under the soil-conserva- 
tion program. About 2 years ago they 
said to me that I could plant 10 acres on 
my farm, and I have a pretty large farm, 
but I did not plant any wheat. Under 
the 1940 act, under the 1940 conservation 
program, they said to farmers in my 
State and many other Southern States 
that they could plant 15 acres to the 
farm or 3 acres to each family on a farm 
or their average acreage planted in 1938 
and 1939. Ifa party had five families on 
a farm he could plant 15 acres, but the 
farmer who had been planting wheat for 
consumption on the farm for his tenants 
and himself, could plant in 1941 the usual 
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acreage planted or the average of 1938 
and 1939. Now, this has all been agreed 
to and is under the rules and regulations 
gotten out by the Department. For in- 
stance, here is a farmer whose average 
for 1938 and 1939 would, perhaps, be 20 
acres, and under those circumstances if 
we did not pass the amendment he 
would be called upon to plow up, say, 
8 acres or 5 acres or pay the penalty. 

This amendment has been worked out 
by the Department so as to keep faith 
with these farmers who are complying 
with the soil-conservation program, the 
cotton and wheat programs. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. I think it should be very 
definitely understood that this amend- 
ment simply applies to 1 year, and that 
there should be no attempt to renew it in 
another year. I am in sympathy with 
the purpose of the amendment because it 
does give some men who went into the 
program in good faith an opportunity to 
stay in the program this year without 
suffering a penalty, which they could not 
have anticipated, but I think we ought 
to give warning now that that will not 
happen in another year. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr, Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman absolutely, and if 
there is a wheat farmer in my country 
today who has planted wheat as a non- 
cooperator and has an acreage above 
what he is is entitled to plant he will be 
penalized under this, and should be. I 
can assure the gentleman that so far as 
I am concerned there will not be any at- 
tempt on the part of those of us who 
represent that class of farmers referred 
to to give them any advantage after this 
year. In fact, it is no advantage, but is 
carrying out a program that has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Les. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think I 
brought this Arends bill to the attention 
of the chairman the other day. This is 
confined to an area where they do not 
have the quota and, of course, none of 
this wheat is produced for commercial 
purposes, but for consumption on the 
farm. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. Referring to the 
letter the gentleman has in his hand, that 
farmer has 12 tenants, and that would 
give him 36 acres, and in the period 
1938-39 he planted 44.4 acres. And un- 
der this amendment this farmer would 
be exempt and should be. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman think that the amendment 
will take care of the situation to which I 
directed attention earlier, where a farmer 
has already planted his acreage and can- 
not change that acreage now? Will that 
protect the man under the 1941 Market- 
ing Act? 

Mr, FULMER. I take it the gentle- 
man is referring to a farmer not coop- 
- erating and of course it would not apply 
in my section nor in the gentleman's 
State, but under the bill we are now 
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about to pass that noncooperator can 
come in and store his wheat and get a 
loan and still have his quota as if he had 
been in under the program, and next year 
come in and comply and utilize that 
which he has stored, but if he persists in 
staying out, then he would be penalized 
on the amount of the excess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I am op- 
posed to this amendment because it does 
not provide for the noncooperators. 
The gentleman who just preceded me, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
FULMER], said the noncooperator is pro- 
vided for to the extent of what he has 
produced and stored and if he produces 
over his quota this year, that can be put 
in storage, but if he puts it in storage, 
under the provisions of this act, next 
year he will have a reduction in his quota 
to the extent of the amount of his stor- 
age, so the penalty is the same. That 
means that the farmer who borrows 
money and has his wheat planted, yet he 
will have to carry the interest over from 
this year and reduce his acreage and in- 
come next year, carrying that interest 
rate, and his expectation is reduced just 
the same as if that bill were retroactive, 
I do not think this amendment honestly 
answers the question of making this bill 
retroactive on the farmer who has al- 
ready planted his wheat. 

Personally I am opposed very much to 
the general principle of the bill. It is 
less than 2 years since we stood in 
the well of this House and agreed on a 
general farm bill, upon the ground that it 
was voluntary, and time after time the 
advocates of this bill stood here and said, 
“If you don’t want to come in under the 
farm bill you don’t have to, we are just 
giving you a chance to get the benefit, if 
you want to do it voluntarily,” and yet 
today you bring in a bill that raises the 
penalty for noncooperation from 15 cents 
per bushel to 50 percent. If a bushel of 
wheat sells for $1.25 the penalty next 
year to stay out will be 6214 cents. 

You bring in a bill that abolishes any 
voluntary action on the part of the 
farmer; abolishes any democracy in the 
farm program. You bring in a bill that 
makes the farm program definitely and 
finally compulsory. I am bitterly op- 
posed to that bill on the principle that it 
makes forever and ever the farmer who 
has already had his acreage, and his chil- 
dren and his children’s children and his 
grandchildren forever and ever serfs and 
Slaves to a fixed program that he has no 
voice in, and he has only the whip of 
compulsion over his back forever, I sin- 
cerely hope that this committee will de- 
feat this amendment because it does not 
answer the fact that this bill is retroac- 
tive. I sincerely hope that the American 
Congress will not today enact a bill that 
will put the scourge of compulsion on 
the back of the farmer forever. As far 
as I am concerned, I will be no party 
to it. [Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER], 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Avcust H. 
ANDRESEN: On page 7, after line 10, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 2. That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, that after June 1, 1941, 
corn harvested as silage for feed on the farm 
shall not be included as part of the corn 
acreage allotment.” 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the population of the United 
States 40 years ago was 75,000,000 people. 
Today our population has increased 57. 
000,000 or up to over 132,000,000, yet this 
year the acreage of corn is the lowest in 
40 years. We just wonder what is hap- 
pening to the corn and the huge sur- 
pluses and the lack of consumption in 
this country. 

Mr. CREAL. Will the gentleman 
yield? They used to eat corn bread then. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Well, I 
think some people do still eat corn bread. 
I hope so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
discuss my amendment for a moment 
and then I will yield. 

In a commercial corn area which takes 
in approximately 600 counties, mostly lo- 
cated in the Middle West in the Corn 
Belt, and certain counties which have 
now been added to the commercial corn 
area, in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, because of the increased corn 
production, we find that the corn acreage 
has been reduced in the last 3 years from 
52,000,000 acres to 37,000,000 acres, a 
reduction of between 14 and 15 million 
acres. That particular area, prior to 3 
years ago, had better than 50 percent of 
the acreage of corn in the United States, 
and produted about two-thirds of the en- 
tire production of the country. Now we 
find that outside of the commercial corn 
area they have approximately 60 percent 
of the acreage, and the production is 
close to a 50-50 basis. 

I live in a dairy section. Most of the 
States in the North are engaged ex- 
tensively in the dairy business, particu- 
larly on the smal] farms, where we try to 
have an efficient farm unit. We have a 
certain number of dairy cattle; some 
poultry, and some hogs, and we try to 
produce enough feed on those farms to 
take care of our livestock. We sell little 
if any corn in the form of field corn. We 
market our crops through the products 
of livestock and poultry. 

When our area was put into the com- 
mercial corn territory, immediately a 
corn-curtailment program was put into 
operation. Many farmers who had been 
in the habit of producing 40 acres of corn 
on a 100-acre farm were cut down to 25 
acres, and some of them even less. It 
was found that most of those farmers 
were unable to produce the necessary feed 
to take care of their livestock, They were 
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then forced to sell some of their livestock 
or go out and buy feed in the open mar- 
ket with which to give proper sustenance 
to their dairy herds. 

In my particular section we do not sell 
any corn as corn. We use the corn in 
the form of silage, and we feed it to the 
dairy cattle. At the present time, under 
the acreage program—and we want to 
comply as much as we can with the pro- 
gram— most of our farmers are unable to 
plant enough corn to fill their silos and 
stay in the A. A. A. program. All my 
amendment seeks to do is to permit our 
farmers to plant corn for silage purposes, 
to be fed on the farm to their dairy cattle, 
without coming under the control and 
penalty provisions of the bill. It is true 
that silage has been exempted from the 
penalty marketing quota provisions of 
the bill, but there will be no marketing 
quotas on corn this year, due to the edict 
which the Secretary issued on April 3, as 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
cHRIsT] stated. There will be loans with- 
out marketing quotas, and I understand 
the gentleman from Iowa will offer an 
amendment to make 75 percent of parity 
loans on corn, notwithstanding the fact 
that no quotas have been voted. I am 
for that amendment. 

I believe that in fairness to at least 
3,000,000 farmers engaged in the dairy 
business in the Northern States they 
should be permitted to raise enough corn 
to feed their livestock without being com- 
pelled to go out in the open market to 
buy the corn, as is now proposed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

On April 3 Mr. Wickard, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, issued a statement to the 
effect that he intended to fix the price of 
pork at $9, the price of butter at 31 cents, 
the price of eggs at 21 cents a dozen, and 
poultry 16 cents a pound, these prices at 
Chicago. He urged the farmers to pro- 
duce more of these commodities to take 
care of the additional demands of con- 
sumption in the United States, Great 
Britain, and other nations resisting ag- 
gression. The farmers want to produce 
this additional supply that is needed in 
this country, but I say to you that the 
dairy farmers and those engaged in the 
production of poultry products should be 
permitted to produce the feed on their 
own farms without restriction. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman stress- 
es the fact that the farmer should be 
permitted to feed this silage outside of 
the quota allotment. How can the gen- 
tleman justify that yet support a penalty 
of 50 percent of parity for any amount 
of wheat that is fed in excess of the 
quota? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
amendment that was just adopted was 
the first exemption that was adopted and 
permitted farmers to plant and use more 
than 15 acres of wheat on a farm. Some 
of the Members who were here 3 or 4 
years ago when we had the original 
A. A. A. up for consideration know that 
I offered a similar amendment which was 
rejected by a very narrow vote, but we 
had promises from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture at that time that he would ad- 
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just the situation so our farmers could 
produce enough corn for silage to take 
care of their livestock herds and dairy 
cattle. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. There is one 
thing that almost everybody engaged in 
other lines of farming seem to forget and 
that is that the dairy farmer is the one 
man who does not call upon the Govern- 
ment for soil-conservation money. He is 
the one man who builds up the soil be- 
cause of the character of the farming he 
is carrying on. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And I 
may add that corn used as silage is even- 
tually the best soil-conserving material 
we have. I have received letter after 
letter; I have talked with hundreds of 
farmers in my own district and elsewhere 
and received letters from other States 
where they are engaged in dairy produc- 
tion asking us to pass some legislation 
so that the people can raise enough corn 
to fill their silos to feed their livestock 
instead of forcing them to buy it on the 
open market. 

Mr, O'HARA. Has the gentleman re- 
ceived any letters in opposition to the ex- 
emption the gentleman asks in this 
amendment? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
not received a single letter opposing it, 
but I may say to the gentleman in all 
fairness that certain individual farmers 
primarily interested in large commercial 
production, and in selling their surplus 
to their fellow farmers are opposed to it, 
but the average farmer cannot afford to 
pay 65 cents for it locally or 69 cents in 
Chicago a bushel when they can get only 
31 cents a pound for their butterfat on 
the Chicago market. 

Mr. O'HARA. This would force them 
to buy feed on the open market. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
said, we cannot afford to buy this stored 
corn that the Secretary tells us is to be 
sold at 65 cents out of storage and 69 
cents in Chicago, with the Government 
fixing a price of 31 cents a pound for but- 
ter in Chicago, which means about 28 
cents at home. We cannot afford to go 
out and buy that corn. We should, 
therefore, be permitted to produce 
enough corn without any control to fill 
our silos, 

I hope you will approve this amend- 
ment. 

Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no reason to 
grant to dairy interests unlimited right 
to raise silage any more than there is to 
grant the corn area an unlimited right to 
raise corn. As I said before, the law of 
supply and demand will operate, and 
when these folks who are in the dairy 
area raise their ensilage they are simply 
broadening the supply of corn. 

Under the amendment the dairy people 
will get all the credits that the corn 
farmer gets who raises hogs; he will get 
loans; he will get parity; he will get con- 
servation payments on that part of his 
allotted corn area of his farm, and then 
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under this amendment he would be able 
on the rest of his farm to raise silage, 
That would disrupt and break the whole 
program, for that silage can be used for 
the purpose of feeding calves or cattle; 
and when you mention cattle you think 
of hogs, for hogs and cattle go together, 
It will simply so ruin this program that 
there will be no control of corn acreage 
at all. Silage is the thing the dairy 
farmer wants. The gentleman from 
Minnesota says they do not raise enough 
so they must go out and buy feed. That 
is exactly what they have to do in the 
hog or cattle country. They have to buy 
corn for feed, for they cannot raise any 
great amount of hogs without buying 
corn; and the same with reference to 
fattening cattle. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I cannot yield. I 
have not the time. 

The facts are, Mr. Chairman, that the 
amendment, if agreed to, so far as corn 
is concerned, wipes out the bill. The bill 
might just as well be put into the gar- 
bage can right now if there be no limita- 
tion upon the amount of corn which can 
be raised by way of silage, in addition 
to the corn which goes into any quota 
oa may be established by the Secre- 

ry. 

If you want to have unlimited raising 
of silage, then let us have unlimited 
raising of cotton, wheat, and all other 
commodities. The dairy people have 
been treated in some respects very well, 
and, as has been stated heretofore, any 
bill that comes before the committee 
having to do with dairying will be looked 
upon favorably. I have voted for every 
kind of benefit to the farmer since I 
have been in Congress except the time 
they had the bill brought up here about 
potatoes which was afterward declared 
unconstitutional. The first thing the 
Congress did when it returned was to 
repeal the bill, and the sponsors of the 
bill were most anxious themselves to 
repeal it. 

Mr. BOLLES. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BOLLES. Will the gentleman 
mae how dairying has been treated so 
we 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Certain dairying 
interests have been given marketing 
agreements in various cities. I do not 
think dairying has been given all that it 
ought to have had, 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
have here a statement made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in February, 
this year, which states, and I quote as 
follows: 

Milk production continued through Jan- 
uary at a record-breaking level for the sea- 
son. The number of cows has been increas- 
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ing in nearly all States. The cows are being 
fed better than in any recent year, and the 
weather during January continued mild in 
contrast to the unusually severe conditions 
during the same month last year. The re- 
ported production per cow, which on Janu- 
ary 1 was the highest on record for the date, 
showed slightly more than the usual increase 
during the month. On February 1 it was still 
above previous records for that season in all 
groups of States except the South Atlantic 
and South Central, and even in those areas 
it was higher than in other years since the 
depression. In Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Kansas reports on production per cow were 
outstandingly high, mostly about 7 percent 
above previous records. For the country as a 
whole the February 1 production per cow 
reported by crop correspondents averaged 
13.46 pounds this year, compared with 12.65 
pounds last year, and a 1930-39 average of 
12.29 pounds. 


I could go on and show that under the 
present marketing agreements the dairy 
interests have been helped. We want to 
go ahead with them, but we do not want 
to destroy the corn program throughout 
the United States which this amendment 
will certainly do, because it releases corn 
everywhere in the United States for the 
purpose of feeding animals on the farm, 
The amendment under the present phi- 
losophy of the bill ought to be voted 
down. 

We use silage in many way, for fat- 
tening cattle, for instance, and especially 
for feeding calves and in the fattening 
of calves. This will be in direct opposi- 
tion to benefits to the farm areas which 
are themselves cutting down their 
acreage. They are paying the price. 
They are making sacrifices. They must 
make sacrifices in order to comply. But 
under this amendment there is no price 
paid by the dairy farmers and no sacri- 
fice whatever. They want to get the 
same treatment that the corn farmers 
and the wheat farmers are getting with- 
out helping along in the program to pre- 
vent surpluses and raise prices. They 
want to have their cake and eat it, too. 
This will not be fair to.the other farmers 
in this country. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, somehow I have always 
wished I could tap some fount of om- 
niscience in dealing with farm questions, 
knowing how delicate and how contro- 
versial they are. I might recite in point 
the case of the little boy who approached 
his mother and asked, “What makes the 
Tower of Pisa lean?” She said, “I do 
not know, but if I did, I would take 
some.” 

I would take some omniscience if I 
knew where it could be had to solve this 
problem. It does not require any om- 
niscience to perceive how skillfully this 
amendment, however, would just raise 
hell with the Corn Belt, if you will par- 
don the inelegance of that term. Most 
everything explains itself if you will just 
read it carefully. It requires no erudite 
explanation on my part to fathom this 
amendment. Let me read the pertinent 
portion of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. An- 
DRESEN]: 
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After June 1, 1941, corn harvested as silage 
for feed on the farm shall not be included as 
& part of the corn acreage allotment, 


Suppose my name is Joe Doak. I oper- 
ate a farm of 200 acres. I have a hundred 
acres of corn allotment, but I seed down 
200 acres of corn. Iam going to produce 
100 acres of silage corn. What am I go- 
ing to do with it? Why, feed it to dairy 
cattle, possibly to fatten livestock. But I 
am also going to harvest in the form of 
cereal corn the other 100 acres. What am 
I going to do with the corn from those 100 
acres? Feed it or sell it, and so aid in 
destroying the program for Corn Belt 
farmers. 

Well, out in the Corn Belt we do not get 
any allowances of that kind. We take the 
whole program as such, but if you pass 
this amendment, Joe Doak, with 200 
acres, 100 acres of silage corn and 100 
acres of ear corn, can do what? Fatten 
hogs, yes; and ruin the corn program in 
the Middle West, or sell his corn in the 
industrial market and aid in reducing the 
price. Thus the dairy farmer would re- 
ceive a double benefit, whereas the Mid- 
west hog farmer would be penalized. 

I have not always been for the whole 
program, but I do not believe in any kind 
of submarining or torpedoing of this pro- 
gram by such a proposal. I think it is 
necessary right now for the boys from 
the Farm Belt to stand up and convoy 
this bill to port without the Andresen 
amendment, or you are going to be sunk, 
You might just as well put that down in 
the book. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
always recognized the gentleman as a 
scholar and as a great farmer from Peoria. 
He referred to a man with 200 acres of 
land. Does he think that a man residing 
out in his district with that size farm 
would put the whole 200 acres into corn? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there anything in 
here to show that he will not? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; but 
does the gentleman think he would? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the joker in it. 
The gentleman confesses the joker. It 
requires no further argument on my part. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I gave 
the gentleman credit for his having a lot 
of intelligence, but when he says that his 
intelligence sinks into insignificance, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is only 
trading upon a presumption. May I say 
to you when you put this in, the corn pro- 
gram in Iowa, in Illinois, and in other 
States will be partially sunk. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
wants to put his corn into whisky, while 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
ANDRESEN] wants to put his into milk and 
butterfat. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. There is a practice of 
estimating corn by the gallon. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. BOLLES. With respect to the 100 
acres of corn in Illinois which you are 
going to plant for silage purposes, the 
average Illinois farm in the Corn Belt 
does not have any silo, does it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have plenty of 
silos down there, but I may say to my 
friend from Wisconsin that what I ob- 
ject to is that out in the dairy centers 
you are going to use this amendment to 
raise hell with the corn farmer in the 
Corn Belt. The chairman of the com- 
mittee knows that that is true. So I sug- 
gest to the Members that they rise up 
as one man and smite this amendment 
hip and thigh, because you know what 
is going to happen to the corn and hog 
farmer. 

Mr. BOLLES. We do not raise any 
commercial corn in Wisconsin. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
the gentlemen in the Corn Belt want to 
raise hell with the dairy farmer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have not gone in- 
to the dairy business down there, as is 
so perfectly evident, and as the gentle- 
man knows. 

Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BOLLES. We import 412 carloads 
of feed from the State of Illinois. I want 
the gentleman to show me where this 
amendment will stop that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us vote this 
amendment down with great gusto, [Ap- 
plause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
disagree with my able friend, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, on this matter, but 
I do want to take a few moments to 
point out something that has not been 
brought out yet in the course of this 
debate as far as this amendment is con- 
cerned. 

It has been very ably pointed out by 
the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from Illinois what the effect of this 
amendment might be in the Corn Belt, 
but no one has yet pointed out what the 
effect of this amendment might be in the 
Dairy Belt when you get outside of the 
commercial corn area. 

As you all know, we have in this country 
a commercial corn area and a non- 
commercial area. Those who are in the 
commercial corn area and who are in 
the program operate under a quota and 
they receive certain benefits that are not 
received by those outside of that area. 
They are entitled to parity payments if 
they come under the program. They are 
entitled to the benefit of corn loans. 
Those who are outside of the commercial 
area are not so restricted in their pro- 
duction, in that they can produce up to 
their soil-conservation acreage in corn, 
but on the other hand they do not re- 
ceive corn loans and hey do not receive 
parity payments. 

If you adopt this amendment you will 
permit dairymen in the commercial corn 
area to have their cake and eat it, too, 
and you will put to a disadvantage every 
dairyman outside the commercial corn 
area, because he will still be in the same 
position in which he has been. He will 
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not get parity payments, he cannot in- 
crease his acreage above what it has been 
before, and he will not get the benefit of 
corn loans, 

We have gentlemen here from Wis- 
consin, just across the State line from 
the gentleman from Minnesota. Most of 
their counties are not in the commercial 
corn area. If we adopt this amendment, 
certainly they will be put to a great dis- 
advantage compared with the farmers in 
the district of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, because not only will they re- 
tain all of the benefits they have now, but 
this resolution will take off the restriu- 
tions and permit those producers 
produce all the silage they want on top 
of their corn allotment. 

Most of the dairy sections of this coun- 
try are outside of the commercial corn 
area. If we adopt this amendment, we 
will undoubtedly increase the production 
of dairy products. We want to increase 
it some, but if we do this we are going to 
take the lid off. We do not know what 
the effect may be on the price of dairy 
products. The only thing that will save 
those prices will be the agreement of the 
Department of Agriculture putting a cer- 
tain price per pound on butter fat, and 
that price is considerably below parity, as 
we all know. We will not only be in- 
creasing the production to a point which 
‘I believe may very detrimentally affect 
prices, but we will be putting every dairy- 
man outside of the commercial corn area 
at a very distinct disadvantage as com- 
pared to the dairymen in the commercial 
corn area. 

I appreciate the problem of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. This amend- 
ment would be a fine thing for his district 
or for any other district similarly situ- 
ated, but there are not very many dis- 
tricts of that kind. It is a peculiar prob- 
lem. I sympathize fully with the prob- 
lem in those districts, but if you adopt 
this amendment you may help a little in 
those districts but you will be doing a 
great deal of harm to all the other dairy 
sections of the country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman agree with Secretary 
Wickard and the Administration that 
there is a need for the production of ad- 
ditional dairy products in this country to 
help England and other countries? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; I stated a moment 
ago that we should increase our dairy 
production, but I believe that if we take 
the lid off entirely, as this amendment 
would do, we would increase it to a de- 
gree much greater than is likely to be 
necessary. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.1 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee on Agriculture deserves 
the thanks of the House for bringing 
this measure to our attention at this 
time. The Committee on Appropriations 
reported an agricultural appropriation 
bill for 1942 and we passed it and it has 
gone to the other body. That bill is now 
in conference. The result of that con- 
ference will largely depend upon the 
action of the House on the bill before the 
Committee this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, the primary purpose of 
the bill under consideration is to provide 
for increased loans on wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, andcorn. In the very nature of 
the.case there can be no increased loans 
on these or other commodities unless the 
penalty is increased, and therefore the 
penalty for violations is properly in- 
creased under this bill. The concrete 
question is whether or not the program 
is to be conserved by providing the addi- 
tional loans that will increase the in- 
comes of cotton farmers, of wheat farm- 
ers, of corn growers, or whether or not 
this program is to be jeopardized in the 
interest of those who are opposed to the 
program. Whatever may be said about 
the program of the administration, the 
Members on the left of the aisle and their 
party have all advocated parities and 
they have advocated soil conservation 
and they have advocated loans. These 
are the programs we are undertaking 
to protect in the legislation now under 
consideration. 

I want a reasonable income for all 
agricultural groups. I believe the gen- 
tlemen from dairy sections are pursuing 
a short-sighted policy in opposing this 
legislation. I am for the dairy group. 
Congress has legislated for the dairy 
group. They have a monopoly of the 
American market today. They have a 
protective tariff of 14 cents a pound, and 
they have the benefit of loans, if they 
so desire, as Iam advised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and I read the exact 
language furnished me by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to dairy 
loans on March 4, 1941, the very thing 
that is provided in the bill under con- 
sideration: 

The loan programs on butter have been in 
effect during the last three marketing seasons, 
They are handled through the Dairy Products 
Marketing Association. 


Our friends from the dairy sections 
have marketing agreements, and under 
those agreements they get from 71 to 
more than 75 percent of parity. They 
have the benefit of the American market 
as a result of a protective tariff. They 
have the benefit of a recent pegged price 
for their butter, and they have the benefit 
of soil conservation. 

I come from a cotton district. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRE- 
SEN] is from a dairy district. Under the 
program in 1939 the State of Mississippi 
received—and I give you the figures from 
the Agricultural Adjustment Associa- 
tion—-soil-conservation payments aggre- 
gating $19,844,218, while Minnesota re- 
ceived $21,441,577. So I might go on. 
Texas received the largest amount in the 
United States, because they have cotton, 
wheat, corn, and other products. The 
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largest conservation payments are paid 
not to a cotton State, but the next to the 
largest payments are paid to Iowa, which 
received $40,512,800; Kansas received 
$23,163,405. So I say to you that we 
cannot solve the problem in one bill. 
And, in my judgment, I say to my good 
friends from the dairy sections, receiving, 
as they do, under our present program, 
$12,367,413—having, as they do, under a 
protective tariff, the best market in all 
the world, and receiving millions of dol- 
lars in the purchase of butter and other 
agricultural products to provide for the 
needs of the poor in this country under 
the surplus commodity program—they 
should cooperate in the effort to make 
this program successful and in the effort 
to increase, as this committee has under- 
taken to do, the income of the farmer 
by providing for increased loans; and 
those loans cannot be increased, in rea- 
son or in common sense, unless we pro- 
vide increased penalties. That is exactly 
what this bill does. And, Mr. Chairman, 
it does occur to me that the friends of 
agriculture, although we may not be able 
to relieve and treat all interests in this 
bill, should stand by this bill and vote 
unanimously for its passage. 


This bill provides for increasing the in- 
comes of corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, and 
cotton growers. Other legislation pro- 
vides for the increase of incomes of other 
farmers. The Representatives from the 
dairying areas are entitled to increased 
incomes. They cannot expect other ag- 
ricultural interests to support legislation 
in their behalf unless they are willing to 
cooperate and support legislation for the 
benefit of other groups. I trust that all 
friends of agriculture and all who are 
interested in increasing the incomes of 
all agricultural groups will vote for the 
passage of the pending bill. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection, 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
let it be understood that I am not here 
to oppose this legislation, but I do support 
and am in favor of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

I think we ought to be a little more 
practical about this matter. I believe 
there are comparatively few of us who 
have had practical experience in dealing 
with this problem. Mr. Chairman, all in 
the world this amendment does is to pro- 
vide that corn raised for ensilage for feed 
on the farm shall not be included as a 
part of the corn-acreage allotment. I 
don’t think there are very many of the 
Members here who realize what is meant 
by ensilage. Ensilage, after all, is green 
feed. It is not sold commercially. It is 
not even transported from the farm. It 
does not compete with corn on the do- 
mestic or foreign market, as such. 

If you are going to maintain that en- 
silage should be included in the quota, 
and I am talking practically now, then 
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you ought to include alfalfa, clover, soy- 
beans, and dozens of other kinds of green 
feed, that are used for the same purpose 
as ensilage. 

As I understand the situation, it is in- 
tended under this measure to cut down 
the amount of corn that is sold commer- 
cially. It does not compete with corn, 
as such. You are going pretty far afield 
when you giveit such construction. Fur- 
thermore, ensilage is not fed by the dairy- 
men, alone. It is fed by the hundreds 
of tons, in the Middle West, to calves, 
steers, and to sheep. 

Mr. Chairman, just because some of us 
want to amend this measure and make it 
a little more practical and workable, is no 
reason why we should be charged with 
weakening it. I, for one do not want to 
do that. I do think it could be improved. 
In adopting this amendment, you are not 
injuring the measure or the program for 
the average farmer. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, I shall be 
glad to yield to the distinguished Mem- 
ber from Nebraska. 

Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. The gentle- 
man has made an excellent argument in 
behalf of an amendment which the com- 
mittee has already adopted, and which is 
in the bill at the present time: Corn 
planted for ensilage is exempted from the 
marketing quota. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota applies to the 
acreage allotment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly, that 
is only fair, and furthermore it should not 
be included in the acreage allotment. 
It should not be included any more than 
clover, alfalfa, soybeans, kafircorn and 
many other kinds of feed that are not sold 
commercially but are used as feed. The 
practical thing is to leave it out. No real 
argument, as I view it, has been presented 
to show why ensilage should be so in- 
cluded. 

I can see why some of the big opera- 
tors who raise corn in huge amounts and 
market all of their grain commercially 
will benefit by opposing this amendment, 
because the more corn taken out of the 
market, and out of acreage, the more 
acreage there will be for the big op- 
erator. I say again, why not look at this 
problem in a practical manner, 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I am glad 
to yield for a question from my distin- 
guished colleague and ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman represents 
a district a large part of which is in the 
noncommercial area. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We have in our 
district commercial and noncommercial 
areas. The gentleman who is now on his 
feet comes from a great wheat-producing 
area. But that does not make a bit of 
difference. What we want to do today is 
to do the right thing, the practical thing, 
and not try to injure the one in order to 
help the other a little. Why legislate for 
a certain group because he may be in a 
commercial or noncommercial-corn area, 
or noncorn area, as far as that is con- 
cerned. 
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Mr. HOPE. Does not the gentleman 
think if we adopt this amendment we 
ought to also amend the law so as to 
provide that no producer in the noncom- 
mercial-corn area shall receive parity 
payments, so that they will all be on an 
equal status. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course not. 
The gentleman is entirely beside the ques- 
— I cannot think he would want to do 

at. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply interested 
in the farmer who operates the average- 
sized farm and tries to raise a diversity 
of crops, and who, if given a chance, 
would like to utilize at least a part of his 
crop on the farm. I am interested in the 
man who operates what may be known 
as the family-sized farm. After all, he 
is the one who really needs the most help 
and encouragement, 

Before I close, let me say that I am 
in favor of the farmer receiving a rea- 
sonable price for his products on the basis 
of the price he is required to pay for the 
things he buys. He is not getting it. Not 
by a long shot, and almost everybody 
knows it. ; 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to ask the members of the Committee to 
vote down this amendment. I realize 
what it will do to the noncommercial 
areas. As the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hore] said a few moments ago, 
outside of the commercial area, the corn 
acreage is controlled largely by the con- 
servation program. If you permit a 
farmer in this area to plant his regular 
corn acreage, and then plant acreage 
for ensilage, he can go into producing 
dairy cattle, hogs, and beef cattle if 
he wants to. I hope, gentlemen, you will 
vote the amendment down, and let us 
pass a bill which will do that which the 
committee intended, when we reported 
the bill out, give an extra additional 
amount of money to the farmers of this 
country. 

Mr. BARNES. If we adopt the amend- 
ment, it will force the corn-producing 
areas to go into the dairy business out 
of necessity. 

Mr, FULMER. Absolutely. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
amendment which I have at the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Casg of South 
Dakota, to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Aucusr H. ANDRESEN: Strike out the period 
and add: “nor shall wheat harvested as hay 
for feed on the farm be included as a part 
of the wheat acreage allotment.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the amendment that 
I have offered to the amendment clearly 
indicates what will happen when we start 
amending the bill in this way. If it is 
fair to exempt corn harvested for silage, 
in determining the acreage allotment, 
then it is fair to exempt wheat harvested 
as hay in counting the allotment. 

Now, you pass on the amendments as 
they appeal to you. 

I want to say a final word with respect 
to the bill before us. I raised a question 
in the consideration of the bill which I 


thought was an important question. 
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That is the retroactive feature of the bill 
in its increase of penalties on the man 
who already has his wheat planted. I 
tried to get members of the committee to 
agree to an amendment which I thought 
would remove the inequity, but I have 
been unable to do so. In spite of that I 
intend to vote for the bill on final passage. 
I make this statement because some may 
have thought from the question I raised 
that I thought the bill should be defeated. 
I do not. 

The point emphasized by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] clearly makes a case for the bill. 
That is, the increase of loan values. This 
may be a makeshift as farm measures 
go, but it does not call for a direct ap- 
propriation from the Treasury, and it 
should help to sustain the price of these 
farm ‘products in the present era. That 
is important enough to justify the pas- 
sage of the bill. I hope you will vote for 
the bill on final passage, regardless of 
our success or failure in trying to correct 
pone of the undesirable features in the 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What percen- 
tage of the wheat growers are nonco- 
operative? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know what it is now. There is a tend- 
ency this year to have a smaller per- 
centage of cooperation because of the 
feeling that prices may skyrocket. Re- 
gardless of estimates on supplies, the 
farmers remember the wartime prices on 
wheat 22 years ago. e 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not about 
10 percent? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think it 
may be more nearly 13, but it is in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And should we 
not try to protect the 90 percent who 
want to cooperate rather than to pro- 
tect the 10 percent who want to sabotage 
the program? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Well, I 
want to keep faith with both groups, so I 
want to protect that 10 percent as much 
as I can. They made their choice and 
planted on the basis of the law as it has 
been. I do not like to increase the pen- 
alty on them after their wheat is in the 
ground. I recognize, however, there is 
an attempt to compensate them by mak- 
ing their excess wheat eligible for a loan 
under loan provisions of this bill so that 
they can carry their storage until a year 
comes when they can sell it without a 
marketing penalty. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman’s amendment is not neces- 
Sary, because you can cut hay or any- 
thing you want to, if it is hay. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not nec- 
essarily. I have seen some wheat that 
was intended to be harvested for grain 
wither in the hot sun, and then it was 
cut for hay. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. You 
can do that and get paid for it. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Some 
of the farmers have found difficulty in 
establishing that, and if it is written 
into the bill it would be much easier. 
But I am not arguing for the gentle- 
man’s amendment or for my amend- 
ment to the amendment. Do with these 
amendments as they appeal to you. I 
hope, however, that the loan features 
of the bill will be sustained. 

{Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Case] to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRE- 
SEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Avn- 
DRESEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN) there were ayes 32 and noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor: On 
page 2, line 11, strike out the period, insert a 
semicolon, and the following: “Provided, That 
the penalty established by this act shall not 
apply to wheat harvested in 1941.“ 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is to remove from the bill the 
retroactive feature already discussed by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 


In our section of the country we plant 
a great deal of fall wheat. Our spring 
wheat is already planted. This bill pen- 
alizes those who have planted their wheat 
Jast fall and this spring by compelling 
them to pay a penalty of 50 percent of the 
loan value of the wheat. Now, that is not 
fair to those who have already planted 
their crops and who want a loan—or to 
those who do not want loans but desire 
to keep their wheat and later sell it. 

I want to make some general obser- 
vations with reference to this subject. 

Mr. Morgenthau the other day made 
the statement that all expenses outside 
of the defense program must be cut down, 
and the first group he drove at was the 
American farmer. In other words, we 
are going to cut down the expense of 
government, but we are going to take it 
out of the hide of the only group of 
people that is not benefiting by reason of 
the defense program and the only unor- 
ganized, unprotected group by either 
union or monopoly. Every day you pick 
up your paper you see unprecedented 
profits made by the big corporations of 
this country. They are making more 
money than they did in the balmy days 
of 29. We are indebted to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] for 
putting into the Recorp on March 31 a 
table showing what wheat today would 
be selling for if the wheat grower received 
the same price for his wheat as industry 
and the industrial worker received for 
his wages. The table shows that he 
would be receiving $2.02 a bushel instead 
of somewhere around 85 or 90 cents a 
bushel. 
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The American farmer is not getting a 
square deal. He is not profiting by the 
defense program. He is out in the open. 
He must take the other fellow’s price for 
everything that he raises to sell, and he 
must pay the other fellow’s price for 
everything he is called upon to buy. He 
has nothing to say about either. Every- 
thing he buys has gone up from 50 per- 
cent to 150 percent, and yet the price 
that he receives for what he raises re- 
mains at about the figure it has been 
heretofore, with his taxes mounting con- 
stantly. Now, why penalize those peo- 
ple who have already planted their crops 
by compelling them to pay 50 percent of 
the loan value for not complying with 
the quota system? 

I ask you to take from this bill its 
retroactive feature. As a matter of fact, 
laws that are retroactive should never be 
passed, for they make the innocent 
suffer, something we should not do. 
When those people planted their crops 
last fall and early this spring they as- 
sumed and were justified in the assump- 
tion that the fine they would be required 
to pay for not complying would be 15 
cents, not 50 percent. 

Mr, Chairman, I am for this bill. It 
will help some. I say to the chairman 
and the members of the Committee that 
Iam going to vote for this bill, I am for 
it. At the same time I should like to see 
the bill made better and give a square 
deal to the man who relied upon the law 
as it was at the time he planted his 
crops, a square deal just the same as 
you would want to give anybody else. 
And speaking about parity, Mr. Chair- 
man, why in God’s name should not the 
farmer get parity instead of 75 percent 
of parity? Why should we not be as 
much interested in seeing him get parity 
as we are in seeing industry and labor 
get parity? Prices have been fixed on 
coal and many other commodities. 
Labor unions have fixed the price of their 
labor, and rightly so, industry through 
monopoly fixes their profits and prices; 
why should not something be done 
for the farmer to place him somewhere 
near other groups? 

Mr, Chairman, I ask the Members to 
support this amendment. 

Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I strongly endorse the 
purpose of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Montana. It cer- 
tainly was not intended to penalize the 
farmer whose prosperity and livelihood 
are in large measure dependent on a 
wheat crop planted perhaps last fall or 
winter under the conditions mentioned 
by the gentleman from Montana. 

My colleague has made an able pres- 
entation of the case for the farmers of 
his district. This situation applies also 
to many farmers in Nevada, and I ask 
your fair consideration and support of 
this amendment. I do not wish to take 
any more of the time of the House, but 
I assure you of my interest. An injustice 
will be done if the amendment is not 
adopted, 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
all will agree we have been liberal in the 


‘matter of debate under the 5-minute 


rule. It is now 12 minutes of 5, I won- 
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der if we could not reach an agreement 
as to time for further debate of amend- 
ments? Can the Chair ascertain how 
many Members desire to be heard on any 
further amendments to this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair counts 
eight gentlemen standing. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments to 
the bill close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, how many amend- 
ments are pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are six 
amendments pending at the desk at the 
present time. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I have an 
amendment to offer, which I believe the 
committee might agree to. 

Mr. DOXEY. That might be, but I 
think we should limit debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped time could be fixed by agreement, 
but that having failed I now move that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
se to the bill close in 30 min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. iq 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Oregon rise? 

Mr. PIERCE. In opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oregon is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to talk straight to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. O'CONNOR], 
and the gentleman from Nevada, with 
whom I had pleasant associations when 
I was Governor of Oregon. I want to 
say to them when they talk about in- 
Justice to the noncooperator, in the 
matter of the 1941 wheat crop, they are 
talking about a condition this amend- 
ment is intended to improve. Owing to 
the loan feature, the price of wheat has 
been raised from 56 to 75 percent of 
parity, an increase of practically 20 
cents a bushel to both cooperators and 
noncooperators. 

The gentleman states that the man in 
Montana who has overplanted would 
have been penalized 15 cents a bushel 
and that we have added practically 20 
cents a bushel penalty by the provision 
we have put in this bill. We have taken 
care of him by raising his loan value. 
Suppose he had to pay a 41-cent pen- 
alty? Considering the other advan- 
tageous provision we have made for him, 
what does it amount to? We have 
taken care of his loss: Do not disrupt 
the program by this amendment. You 
are not doing justice to the whole coun- 
try. The people in his State are 90 per- 
cent cooperators. I cannot blame the 
Congressman from Montana for trying 
to get everything possible for his people. 
I think he can do them full justice 
without insisting upon changes for a few 
who got all the advantages of this big 
program, which has trebled the price 
of their wheat, although they have not 
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cooperated. We are not legislating for 
them, we are trying to legislate for those 
people who made the agreement and are 
willing to continue under it. The non- 
cooperator is outside the program, but 
he can come in and be a cooperator 
right now and get the advantage. He 
should have it, and he should go along. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SCHULTE] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr, 
O’Connor]. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this debate is very 
interesting to the ordinary layman. We 
hear a lot about the plight of the farmer, 
and I have heard this for the last 10 
years. We hear all about the condition 
of the farmers. My good friend the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. O’Connor] 
has offered an amendment which seeks 
to help the wheat farmers of his particu- 
lar section of the country because of the 
fact those farmers have planted this 
wheat early in 1941 and late in 1940. I 
feel the gentleman is right and justified 
in his position. Yet the farmers of my 
particular district are complaining today. 
Why? Because of Government regula- 
tion and the unfairness of Government 
regulation and the Department of Agri- 
culture. You ask, What am I driving 
at? Just this, and it comes from an 
ordinary layman, too, 

The farmers out in the Corn Belts all 
over the country are guaranteed 58 cents 
on corn. The fellow in the East gets it, 
the fellow in the West gets it, and the 
fellow in the North gets it, yet the same 
Government that is guaranteeing 58 
cents to the corn farmer, this same De- 
partment of Agriculture bureau, says to 
the Middle West farmer, “You can have 
$1.71 a hundred pounds for your milk,” 
and comes right over into Maryland and 
Virginia and for the same grade, the 
same type of milk, coming from the same 
identical kind of cows, it says in this 
particular section, “You can have $3.30 a 
hundred.” This is the same Govern- 
ment. 

The question I ask is, Where is this 

equality we hear so much about? Where 
is this protection to the farmer? When 
and where is he going to get it? Wehave 
farm bureaus throughout the United 
States. We have farmers’ protective 
unions, farmers this, and farmers that, 
but there is not a one of them that is 
worth a pinch of salt when the farmer is 
really in dire distress. 
We hear about organization. We hear 
that the men in the plants are getting 
the money, that the big industrialists are 
getting theirs, and so forth. Why? Be- 
cause of the fact they are organized, 
because of the fact they have a concrete 
organization, one that they believe in, 
and the organization believes in them. 
Until the farmers organize, until the 
farmers unite in a program that 
the farmers want, then and then only 
is the farmer going to get a square deal 
on the things he produces. 

Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr, O’Con- 
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wor]. It seems unfair to write a bill that 
penalizes the farmer for the wheat he 
planted in good faith last fall, 

It is difficult for us to lock into the 
future, but one thing I believe we all 
know, and that is that there is going to 
be great hunger in all the nations as a 
result of the chaos that exists. 

Wheat is a product that can be stored. 
Therefore, I believe, in the interests of 
children, the retroactive features of this 
bill as proposed in this amendment 
should be stricken out. 

This bill does not in any way correct 
the basic economic situation of the 
farmer but it does try to alleviate imme- 
diately some of the existing difficulties 
with which he has to contend. 

Iam also interested in another problem 
that will come up soon and that is the 
problem of irrigation. 

Montana has become water conscious. 
Its people realize that if it is to maintain 
its agriculture and support its increasing 
population every drop of water that can 
be conserved in the State must be put to 
beneficial use principally through irriga- 
tion. 

During the decade from 1920 to 1930 
there was a decrease in the State’s popu- 
lation, but in the succeeding 10 years 
the number of inhabitants increased 
more than 4 percent. And this increase 
was in spite of a heavy out-migration of 
farm and other families from the eastern 
section and industrial centers. 

The counties where irrigation domi- 
nates the agriculture showed substantial 
increases in population while those which 
are forced to rely on dry farming con- 
tinued to register losses. Newcomers to 
the State from the drought-stricken 
areas to the eastward more than offset 
the departing throngs who went else- 
where and, doubtless, created problems 
for the areas to which they fled. 

The turn-overs in population due to 
drought or other conditions are not con- 
ducive to the maintenance of a stabilized 
economy and happy homes in any State. 
This condition has contributed in no 
small measure to the heavy relief ex- 
penditures the Federal Government has 
made in the last 7 years in Montana, 
totaling more than $113,000,000. 

Had even half of this amount been 
expended for construction of irrigation 
projects in Montana, more than 500,000 
acres of land could have been brought 
into cultivation for the support of 100,000 
persons on self-sustaining farms and in 
towns that are created or expand in the 
wake of irrigation developments. 

In connection with the Federal recla- 
mation program, under which the Bitter 
Root project in my district has been re- 
habilitated and the little Frenchtown 
project constructed, I am especially in- 
terested in advancing small projects, 
which mean so much to established com- 
munities. The water conservation and 
utilization program is especially designed 
to advance projects of the type I have in 
mind, and the $3,500,000 appropriation 
proposed for these projects should be in- 
creased to at least $5,000,000. 

With a small amount of reimbursable 
funds appropriated directly from the 
Treasury, relief labor and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps enrollees can be used to 
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rehabilitate agricultural areas from 
which people will be forced to move un- 
less succored. The so-called Missoula 
Valley project near my home city, we be- 
lieve, can qualify under this program and 
the work will be a distinct contribution 
to the stabilization of the community. 

The Federal reclamation program as a 
whole commends itself to the people of 
Montana and should appeal to the coun- 
try at large. If the results are to be put 
on a dollar-and-cents basis, there is one 
fact that can be cited. In the 38 years 
since enactment of the reclamation law 
of 1902, the lands these projects have 
watered have produced crops valued at 
more than 2½ billion dollars. This 
amount, which has been turned into 
channels of national wealth, is about 10 
times the cost of the completed projects 
in which these lands are located. 

When it is considered that the recla- 
mation projects through the 50,000 farm 
homes established have given security 
to a million persons on the farms and in 
the cities and towns in the vicinity, there 
is concrete evidence of the value of the 
national reclamation policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
am voting against this bill which will 
if it passes make the farm program com- 
pulsory for all farmers. 

Congress and the bureaucracy which 
grew out of the A. A. A. program and the 
administration or its spokesmen have 
persistently in no uncertain terms as- 
sured the farmers they would never make 
this program compulsory. Now all pre- 
tense is thrown to the winds and hence- 
forth all farmers will be compelled to join 
the program or be penalized for not so 
doing. 

Even the farmers who were not in the 
program and who planted wheat last fall 
will be, under this bill, forced to pay as a 
penalty 30 cents or more per bushel for 
all wheat they raise over and above the 
quotas fixed by some bureaucrat here in 
Washington who probably in his entire 
life never planted a grain of wheat. 
Could anything possibly be more unfair 
than this? 

I understand the Agriculture Depart- 
ment intends to exempt corn from the 
program for this year, but it will be in the 
hands of that Department to do what- 
ever it pleases. 

I do not believe the majority of the 
farmers of the United States, if they had 
an opportunity, would vote for this com- 
pulsory feature in the farm program. I 
believe most farmers stiN feel that they 
are more capable of managing their own 
farms than the politicians in Washington. 

Ever since I have been in Congress I 
have been warning the farmers and peo- 
ple of my district of the danger of the 
farm program ultimately becoming com- 
pulsory. Nowit is here, if this bill passes. 
From now on it may be expected the 
bureaucrats will pull the rope tighter and 
tighter around the farmers’ necks. This 
bill now tells them how much they can 
plant. Soon they will be told what they 
can plant, when they can plant it, and 
how much they can keep of what they 
produce. 

This is just another long step toward 
making agricultural slaves out of the 
American farmers. 
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farmer compelled to go into this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The farmers will 
be compelled, under this bill, to go into it 
or they will have to accept a penalty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunnick: 
Page 1, line 11, after the word “wheat”, 
strike out the period, add a comma, and 
insert: “and which is not fed to livestock 
on the farm.” 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “silage” 
strike out the period, add a comma, and 
insert: “nor wheat fed to livestoek on the 
farm.” 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to give you something to operate 
on. You can go right ahead and do the 
same as usual, kill this amendment, if 
you want to, but let me call: attention 
to the fact that there are a great many 
farmers in Montana and in North 
Dakota who have quotas of 28 to 30 
acres of land. There is no one living 
that I know of who is smart enough to 
raise a family on 28 to 30 acres of wheat 
land in Montana or North Dakota. 

These men withdrew last year and 
went their own way, but under the terms 
of this resolution they have to come back 
in there and farm that 28 or 30 acres, 
and if they do not, they have to pay a 
penalty if they raise any wheat. 

The only thing you are doing in this 
bill is increasing relief. The average re- 
lief charge in my part of the country is 
$749 per family. If you want to drive a 
bargain of this kind and not let the 
farmer have a chance to feed his extra 
wheat on the farm, you can give him 
that $749 which you have been giving 
him for the last 6 years. This is a ques- 
tion of bookkeeping. Give him a chance 
to help himself or the Government will 
have to help him, that is all. 

All this amendment does is, in case 
the small farmer has too much acreage 
to fit his small quota, to permit the 
farmer to feed his surplus. wheat to 
livestock on the farm and not be pe- 
nalized; that is all you are voting for. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under authority 
granted I present herewith a clear state- 
ment of the situation now before this 
House on the pending bill taken from a 
publication called the Co-optimist: 
[From the Co-optimist, a publication of 

the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 

ciation] 

It is far from the usual thing for the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association to 
make public the correspondence which it 
sends out or which reaches it. This, how- 
ever, is to be the exception that proves the 
rule. Because it has to do with a trouble 
that is proving far too general and also be- 
cause it touches vividly on the injustices too 
often done the small, low-income farmer by 
the existing acreage quota system, you are 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. Did you ever see a | 


permitted to play kibitzer and look over the 

shoulder of our general manager, Mr. 
Thatcher, to whom the letter was addresesd 
and who answered it, 

The letter came from D. W. Chapman, 
field representative of the F. U. G. T. A., 
at Peerless, Mont. Mr. Chapman points to 
the injustice done to the small farmer by 
the acreage restrictions of the A. A. A, and 
encloses a letter from a member of the 
Farmers Union at Peerless, Mont., which 
sets forth instances of the injustice that is 
being done. This writer insists that if the 
penalty for overacreage from 15 cents to 50 
cents a bushel is enacted into law, it will be 
an outright purge of the small farmer in 


| that section of Montana at least. In that 


region. of Daniels County there are 35 farm- 
ers. At least 5 of these have 18, 20, 28, and 
30 acres allotted to wheat. It is, with reason, 
insisted that not one of those five can make 
a living or support a family on such a re- 
stricted acreage. One case may be used for 
an example of what the situation is: 

“One of these farmers has a wife and seven 
children to support and when the A. A. A. 
first. started, he was loyal and signed up. 
Having farmed with horses he had consider- 
able acreage to feed crops. In two years’ time 
his wheat acreage was down to 28 acres and 
his allotment check was about $28. Knowing 
he could not support his family on that acre- 
age the A. A. A. officials advised him to quit 
the A. A. A. He has not. participated since. 
This year, however, he will either have to 
participate and farm 28 acres of wheat, or 
take a 15- or 50-cent penalty if the quota 
passes.” Naturally, most of the farmers in 
that area are against the quota and will so 
vote at the coming referendum. 

What were Mr. Thatcher's reactions to such 
a situation? He has made his big fight for 
the small, low-income farmer, and when he 
finds any of them getting the short end of 
the stick, as in this case—he got busy, as 
this letter of his will show: 


Mr. D. W. CHAPMAN, 
Field Representative, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, Peerless, 
Mont. 

Dran Don: Your letter of the 13th in- 
stant simply conveys the information of a 
common problem that is gradually growing 
worse all over the country. You and I know 
well that a farmer can’t make a living on 
even 70 acres of land as a wheat grower. He 
is going to have to have something besides 
that. 

“I have done everything I know to do to 
help these people; I have done everything 
but commit murder. A letter in the Mon- 
tana Farmer, or in the Farmers Union News, 
or in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp doesn’t 
mean a lot, I am sorry to say. What it takes 
is about a half dozen Senators who know 
what it is all about and who will go in be- 
fore a committee and battle their hearts out 
to protect these people with insufficient plant 
to make a living, and then go on the floor 
of the Senate and fight. their lives out for 
them there. That’s where the battle is 
tough; that’s where all the battles are won 
and lost on these legislative programs. 

“In desperation, after I got your letter and 
some resolutions along the same line, I called 
Secretary Wickard over long distance and 
asked him just what is to happen to these 
people. ‘If they have less output than will 
assure a living subsistence, then what are 
they going to do?’ I said to the Secretary: 
“These people haven't livestock, and some of 
them live in areas where there isn’t water 
enough to attempt to have livestock. But 
where they have water and no livestock, we 
ought to arrange to let them feed their wheat 
to make more hogs, and cattle, and poultry.’ 
He said, ‘I think so, too.’ 

“I am going down to Washington next 
week, to talk to him about it, 
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“I hope you believe that I have battled 
my heart out for this thing. Thanks for 


writing me. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“M. W. THATCHER, 
“General Manager.” 

This quota allotment, when used without: 
discrimination, becomes the bed of Procrustes. 
He was a Greek brigand who took prisoners 
whom he strapped to a hed. Those who were 
too long for it had their heads chopped off; 
those who were too short for it were stretched. 
to fit. It was a stature quota, to make all 
men equal, but was rather tough on those 
who could not measure up. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on & 
division (demanded by Mr. Burpicx), 
there were—ayes 40, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 


| offer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gincurist moves to amend the joint 
resolution by striking therefrom the lan- 
guage found in Hnes 12, 13, and 14, on 
page 6 of the resolution, to wit: “for which 
marketing quotas for the marketing year 
beginning in the calendar year 1941 are in 
effect,” and inserting in lieu thereof lan- 
guage as follows, to wit: “for which pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing 


quotas for the marketing year beginning in 
1941.” 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the committee will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. FULMER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the amendment is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. And the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN] is kind enough to say he thinks 
it is a good amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If the 
gentleman will yield, I may say that in 
order to help the commercial farmers 
of the country I will agree to the amend- 
ment. I believe they should have it, 
We want to help them. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. That is all there 
is to it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Furmer: On 
page 6, line 12, after “wheat” insert “rice”. 


Mr, FULMER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
state that a number of the Representa- 
tives from the districts where they plant 
rice, including my good friend, Judge 
Narls, of Arkansas, came to be about 
this amendment. At this time rice is 
Selling at a very good price, but they are 
somewhat uneasy about what the price 
of rice might be in the future. The only 
reason rice is not carried in the bill in 
the first place is that we felt that the 
price of rice was all right and could be 
left out. However, putting rice in this 
joint resolution would not do any harm 
and would put the rice people in such a 
position that if the price should go down 
they would be able to get a loan and 
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would be placed on an equal basis with 
cotton and wheat farmers. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What is the 
penalty for marketing rice outside of the 
quota? 

Mr. FULMER. It would be 50 percent 
x the amount that would be loaned on 
rice. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, with all deference that would not 
be so under the terms of this bill. That 
may be so under another law. That is the 
reason I am asking the question, because 
there is no provision for embracing rice 
in the penalty provisions of this resolu- 
tion unless you offer an amendment to 
include it. My question is, What is the 
penalty under existing law, independent 
of this joint resolution? 

Mr. FULMER. Maybe some of the 
Members representing districts where 
they grow rice could answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. NORRELL, That is under the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I know, but 
what is the penalty? 

Mr. NORRELL. I cannot say, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Then I would 
say to the gentleman that unless he is 
very sure there is a penalty of 50 percent 
the word “rice” should be inserted not 
only in the loan provision but in the pen- 
alty provision of this joint resolution; 
otherwise, there would be discrimination. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Then the words 
“and rice“ would be inserted after the 
word “cotton” in line 4 on page 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be modified accord- 
ingly. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield so that I may give the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi the information 
he is seeking? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. The present penalty on rice 
is one-fourth of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is cer- 
tainly very much less than 50 percent. As 
I understand the amendment, the words 
“and rice” are now inserted after the 
word “cotton” in line 4 on page 6. 

Mr. FULMER. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, under the penalty 
provisions of the pending resolution, 
which are in paragraph (2) on page 2, 
provision is made for corn and wheat. 
Then on page 6, in paragraph (9), there 
is a penalty for cotton. The resolution 
provides for loans for cotton, corn, wheat, 
and tobacco. There is no penalty provi- 
sion in the resolution for tobacco. I un- 
derstand the penalties on the sales of to- 
bacco under existing law are largely in 
excess of 50 percent of the loan value, and 
for that reason they are omitted in this 
joint resolution. 

Mr. FULMER, 
rect, 


The gentleman is cor- 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I therefore shall 
not offer the amendment I have proposed, 
which is to insert the words “or tobacco” 
in line 4 on page 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonns: On page 
6, line 20, strike out all of subsection 8 and 
renumber subsections 9, 10, and 11. 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Chairman, as I ob- 
serve this debate this afternoon it seems 
to me it resolves itself into just one thing. 
For the last several years the farmers of 
the United States have had a loop around 
their necks and the Department of Agri- 
culture has been gradually pulling it up. 
Instead of 15 percent, we now propose to 
increase that to 50 percent and that 
seems to be the only thing I can see in 
this proposition here this afternoon. 

The amendment I have offered here 
strikes out subsection 8, and I just want 
to read it to you so you will get the full 
force and effect of it: 

Until the farm marketing excess of corn 
or wheat, as the case may be, is stored or de- 
livered to the Secretary or the penalty thereon 
is paid, each bushel of the commodity pro- 
duced on the farm which is sold by the pro- 
ducer to any person within the United States 
shall be subject to the penalty as specified in 
paragraph (2) of this resolution. Such pen- 
alty shall be paid by the buyer, who may 
deduct an amount equivalent to the penalty 
from the price paid to the producer. 


All the personal property in this 
country is free to be dealt in, and the only 
thing I ever heard of to restrict that is 
to put a mortgage on it, and if you put 
a chattel mortgage on it, the mortgage 
is filed and there is notice to everybody 
that there is a lien against that property 
and it cannot be sold without the party 
accepting the penalty. Under this pro- 
vision here, there is no protection for any 
individual. If somebody came along and 
wanted to sell you a wagon load of corn, 
it would be necessary for you to find out 
from the Government whether they had 
any lien on it or not or else take the 
man’s word who is selling it to you. I 
think this part, subsection 8 of the reso- 
lution, ought to be stricken out. It ought 
to be left up to the Department of Agri- 
culture to protect itself when they first 
make this loan to the individual and not 
take in the whole United States, because 
otherwise there may be innocent indi- 
viduals who would be called upon to pay 
these penalties themselves. Of course, if 
they knew there was a penalty they could 
check it, but if they do not know that 
they take that chance. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNS. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Of course, under the 
gentleman’s interpretation if the pro- 
ducer could sell it regardless of penalty 
there would not be any way for the 
Government to enforce this provision, 
and this is identical with the provisions 
with respect to other commodities. 

Mr. JOHNS. Why should you penalize 
the man who buys it? He has not had 
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anything to do with the program at all. 
Can the gentleman answer that? 

Mr, PACE. With respect to all the 
commodities, it is recognized that there 
is a lien on a noncooperator for the 
amount of the tax on the excess produc- 
tion, and I know that in the case of cot- 
ton all warehousemen are notified as to 
any liens, and the discussion in the com- 
mittee was to the effect that this would 
not eliminate the need of filing notice of 
a lien by the Government, 

Mr. JOHNS. What about the indi- 
vidual who nas nothing to do with this 
program at all and does not care any- 
thing about it and has not cooperated 
in any way with it? He may want to buy 
some feed or some corn, and if he has to 
run around all over the neighborhood or 
wire the Department of Agriculture or 
somebody else to find out whether there 
is a lien against this corn or not, he is 
being penalized to that extent. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNS. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
farmer who is trying to buy corn, who 
does not have enough to feed his dairy 
cattle, can buy it from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 69 cents at Chi- 
cago and pay the freight to his farm in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr, JOHNS, He might be able to do 
that, but he ought to be able to buy it 
at home and not have somebody out to 
see him the next day to collect a penalty, 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Can the gen- 
tleman think of a better way to enforce 
this provision of the law than the provi- 
sion which he desires to strike out? 

Mr, JOHNS. Yes; I think the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should file the lien 
or give notice of the lien to the people in 
every community who have not joined in 
this program the same as everyone else 
who is required to give notice of a lien on 
personal property. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Why select corn 


‘and wheat and not do the same thing 


with respect to the other agricultural 
products? 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. JOHNS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORR&LL. Mr. Chairman, on be- 
half of the rice growers I rise to express 
our appreciation and thanks to the dis- 
tinguished chairman and great Agricul- 
tural Committee for adopting my amend- 
ment providing loans under certain cir- 
cumstances to rice growers. I might say 
with reference to the processes of supply 
and demand about which so much has 
been said today, that this is one item in 
the agricultural bill where those processes. 
have functioned. Today we are getting 
parity prices and we hope this favorable 
condition may continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 
All time has expired. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Beam, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
had under consideration House Joint 
Resolution 149, and, pursuant to House 
Resolution 187, he reported the joint res- 
olution back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put the amend- 
ments en gross. The question is on 
agreeing to the endments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Smirx of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 123, noes 15. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio (during the 
count). Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
point of order of no quorum. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk Senate Joint Resolution 
60, relating to the corn and wheat mar- 
keting quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, strike 
out everything after the enacting clause, 
and insert the provisions of the House 
Joint Resolution 149 just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the proceedings under which House 
Joint Resolution 149 was agreed to will 
be vacated and the joint resolution laid 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. | 

GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
spoke on the bill today be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, in revising my re- 
marks today, that I may quote from the 
Farmers’ Union Grain Bulletin on mat- 
ters pertaining to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
by including a letter from Amos Pinchot, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on the bill discussed today and to include 
therein certain tables. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday unanimous consent was granted 
and a special order issued granting my 
colleague the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Boyrxrn] the right to address the 
House for 1 hour today. It is now 5:20 
o’clock. I ask unanimous consent that 
that permission be carried over until 
Tuesday of next week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a speech by the 
Right Honorable Winston Churchill on 
the naval bases of Eire. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include two newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a short arti- 
cle from the Indiana Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 
after the conclusion of the legislative 
business and any other special orders, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] may 
extend his remarks in the Recorp two 
times, and on each occasion he may in- 
clude an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks by 
including an address by Col. J. E. Meyer, 
— Aviation, delivered at St. Petersburg, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LANDIS 
was granted permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a short article from the 
Times-Herald on our naval building. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time I had 
reserved under special order today may 
be deferred until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following resignation: 
APRIL 29, 1941, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Speaker: I hereby tender my res- 
ignation as a member of the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 
Respectfully, 
A. J, ELLIOTT. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the lateness of the hour and the fact that 
those who have preceded me with special 
orders have seen fit to defer those mat- 
ters, I ask unanimous consent that the 
special order accorded me this afternoon 
may be continued over until a later date 
when I may make a unanimous-consent 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Vinson of 
Georgia, for 1 week, on account of im- 
portant business. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 
after the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
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gram for the day and the other special 
orders, the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. SHort] may address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the e of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 2082. An act relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in coal mines 
for the purpose of obtaining information re- 
lating to health and safety conditions, acci- 
dents, and occupational diseases therein, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3252. An act to make emergency pro- 
vision for certain activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and for other 
purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 482. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional United States district 
judge for the northern district of Ohio; and 

S. 1254. An act to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, with respect to counsel in 
certain matters. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, April 30, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 

The Committee on Flood Control will 
continue hearings on the following days: 

1. Wednesday, April 30: Proponents 
and representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the upper Mississippi and Great 
Lakes region. 

2. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries. 

3. Friday, May 2: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers for 
the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

4. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including 
the Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, 
and the Middle Atlantic region, includ- 
ing New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. 

5. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic re- 
gion, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

6. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Arkansas, White, Red, and St. 
Francis River Basins. 

7. Thursday, May 8: Lower Mississippi 
River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
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on the lower Mississippi River and pro- 
posed modifications of the adopted 
project. 

8. Friday, May 9: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries other than the Arkansas, the 
White, the Red, and the St. Francis 
Rivers. 

9. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and in 
other parts of the United States, 

10. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. 

11. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4499, a bill 
to authorize the heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the United 
States to enter into contracts without ad- 
vertising or competitive bidding when it 
is in the interest of the national defense, 
to authorize the President to give priority 
to deliveries under such contracts, and 
for other purposes, on Thursday, May 1, 
1941, at 10 a. m., in room 346, House 
— Building, before Subcommittee 

o. 4. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., in room 346, House Office 
Building, before Subcommittee No. 1. 


COMIITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization at 
10:30 a. m. Wednesday, May 7, 1941, for 
the consideration of H. R. 4215 (Mr. 
ALLEN), to exclude certain aliens. 

Consideration of House Resolution 94 
(L. M. Fonp) and private bills, Thursday, 
May 8, 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the bridge 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m. Wednesday, May 7, 1941. Business 
to be considered: Public hearing on 
H. R. 4314. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


475. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy transmitting reports of negotiated con- 
tracts entered into by the Navy Department 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1941, in 
accordance with provisions of section 2 (a) 
of Public Act No. 671, Seventy-sixth Con- 


“gress; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


476. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a supplemental report of 
contracts entered into for buildings, facili- 
tles, etc., in accordance with the provisions 
of section 8 (b) of Public Act No. 671, Seven- 
ty-sixth Congress, as amended by section 9 
of Public Act No. 783, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, for the quarter ended March 31, 1941; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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477. A letter from the national legislative 
representative, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
transmitting a set of the proceedings of the 
Porty-first National Encampment of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
held in Los Angeles, Calif. (H. Doc. No. 189); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

478. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Recreation Committee, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to create a Recreation Board for the 
District of Columbia, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

479. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriations submitted by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to pay 
claims which have been settled by them 
amounting to $1,450 (H. Doc. No. 188); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

480. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill to authorize the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator to accept gifts for St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for the ad- 
ministration of such gifts; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAGNUSON: Committee on Naval 
Affairs. Part II, minority views on H. R. 4139. 
A bill to further expedite the national-de- 
fense program in respect of naval construc- 
tion and procurement by providing for the 
investigation and mediation of labor disputes 
in connection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 427). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 1817. A bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue oll and gas leases on certain lands; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 455). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 2675. A bill to permit mining 
within the Organ Pipe Cactus National Mon- 
ument in Arizona; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 456). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 3929. A bill to extend the time 
limit for cooperation between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in the development of farm 
units on public lands under Federal reclama- 
tion projects; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 457). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT of California: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 4205. A bill to add 
to the Cleveland National Forest, Calif., cer- 
tain contiguous lands of the United States 
which can be most effectively and economi- 
cally protected and administered as parts of 
said national forest; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 458). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on 
the Public Lands. S. 178. An act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue oil 
and gas leases on certain lands; with amend- 
ment (Rept, No. 459). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 4534. A bill to amend 
the act approved June 28, 1940, entitled “An 
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act to expedite the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” in order to extend the 
power to establish priorities and allocate 
material; without amendment (Rept. No. 
460). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. H. R. 4132. A bill 
to amend section 3528 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, relating to the purchase 
of metal for minor coins of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 461). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 4489. A bill to 
permit the courts of the United States and 
State courts to issue copies of naturalization 
certificates to all persons over 21 years of 
age who can show they are entitled to 
citizenship in the United States of America 
by the naturalization of their parent or 
husband that was issued out of the court; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 462). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
‘on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Concurrent Resolution 29. 
Concurrent resolution acknowledging the 
felicitations of the Congress of Costa Rica; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 463). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4224. A bill 
relating to the manning of certain vessels 
of 500 gross tons and less; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 464). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4225. A bill 
relating to the manning of certain sail 
vessels; without amendment (Rept. No. 465). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4495. A bill to 
amend the Canal Zone Code; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 466). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 4031. A bill to provide increased pay 
for certain military personnel while engaged 
on parachute duty; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 467). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. * 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 4293. A bill to further amend the act 
of February 9, 1927, entitled “An act relating 
to the transfusion of blood by members of 
the Military Establishment” (U. S. C., title 
24, sec. 30), as amended June 2, 1939 (Public, 
No. 109, 76th Cong.), so as to provide compen- 
sation for donors of blood for persons entitled 
to treatment at Government expense whether 
or not the donors are in the Government 
service, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 468), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr, MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 4449. A bill to authorize the training 
of enlisted men of the Army as aviation stu- 
dents; without amendment (Rept. No. 469). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan: Committee on 
Military Affairs, House Joint Resolution 55. 
Joint resolution to repeal section 3716 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 470). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 4443. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), so as to 
make its provisions applicable to personnel 
of all components of the Army of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 471). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 242. An act to repeal certain provisions of 
the act of February 25, 1929, entitled “An act 
to authorize appropriations for construction 
at military posts, and for other purposes”, 
and the act of July 3, 1930, entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes“; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 472). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 287. An act to authorize the use of certain 
lands for military purposes at the Fort Me- 
Pherson Military Reservation, Ga., and the 
Fort Du Pont Military Reservation, Del; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 473). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 840. An act to create the grade of aviation 
cadet in the Air Corps, Regular Army, and 
to prescribe the pay and allowances therefor, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 474). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMASON: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 3316. A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant a revokable license 
to Guy A. Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co., and successors in interest, to 
maintain certain railroad trackage and sta- 
tion facilities on Jefferson Barracks Military 
Reservation; with amendment (Rept. No. 
475). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, HUNTER: 

H. R. 4573 (by request). A bill to create a 
Recreation Board for the District of Colum- 
bia, to define its duties, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. LEAVY: 

H. R. 4574. A bill to amend the act of June 
11, 1940, Public, No. 590, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, providing for the relief 
of Indians who have paid taxes on allotted 
lands; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 4575. A bill to promote the economic 
welfare of the countries of North and South 
America; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4576. A bill providing for the approval 
of certain State plans under the Social Se- 
curity Act which provide for the disclosure of 
information required by the State constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4577. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to establish a fuel depot at Mid- 
dle and Orchard Points, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COFFEE of Washington: 

H. R. 4578. A bill to authorize certain cor- 

rections in the tribal membership roll of the 
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Puyallup Tribe of Indians in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 

H. R. 4579. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 1 of Public No. 846, Seventy-fourth 
Congress (S. 3055), an act to provide condi- 
tions for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUTHOFF: 

H. R. 4580. A bill providing for the incor- 
poration of the Thirty-second Division Vet- 
eran Association; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4581. A bill to create an Indetermi- 
nate Sentence and Parole Board, provide for 
uniformity of term of sentence, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 4582 (by request). A bill to permit 
construction, maintenance, and use of certain 
pipe lines for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4583, A bill to provide for priorities in 
transportation by merchant vessels in the in- 
terests of national defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to provide 
for the participation of the United States in 
the Florida Centennial and Pan-American Ex- 
position to be held in the State of Florida 
during the year 1945; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 189. Resolution for the consideration 

of H. R, 4534; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Assembly Joint 
Resolution No, 21, relating to conversion of 
fruit surpluses into alcohol; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider their joint resolution (H. 
1009) concerning the postage franking privi- 
lege to the military and naval camps; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider their House Joint Memorial No. 2, con- 
cerning general-welfare bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 4584. A bill for the relief of Ladislas 
Frank; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. DAY: 

H. R. 4585. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lydia Louise Enslow; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 4586. A bill granting a pension to Re- 
becca Fields; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. JENSEN: 
H. R. 4587. A bill for the relief of Ray C. 
MacMillen; to the Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4588. A bill to appoint Emmett S. 
Harden a captain and retire him at that 
grade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. JONES: 
H. R. 4589. A bill for the relief of Clara 
Louise Dickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


904. By Mr. FOGARTY: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, urging the 
enactment of suitable legislation to extend 
in a reasonable manner to the boys in the 
military and naval camps throughout the 
country the postage franking privilege; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

905. By Mr. GILLIE: Petition of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Chapter of the America First 
Committee, signed by 1,000 persons, urging 
Congress to oppose any further move to in- 
volve the United States in a foreign war, and 
particularly oppose further transfers of 
American naval craft to foreign powers or 
any system whatsoever of naval convoys for 
shipments of American goods to any belliger- 
ent nation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

906. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of W. M. Jones, post commander, and 
O. W. Inman, post adjutant, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Navarro Post, No. 3366, Corsicana, 
Tex., favoring House bills 2290 and 2299; to 
bos Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 

tion. 

907. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of the New 
Jersey Library Association, urging enactment 
of Senate bill 337 and House bill 4103, pro- 
viding that the postage rate on books shall 
be 1% cents per pound; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

908. By Mr. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER: Petition 
of the Junior National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind., urging support of 
House bill 1052; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

909. By Mr. ROLPH: Memorial of the State 
of California, relating to conversion of fruit 
surpluses into alcohol; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

910. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, favoring consideration of resolution 
relative to memorializing the President and 
Congress to provide for the dredging of Bo- 
dega Bay and to reestablish harbor facilities 
thereat; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

911. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, favoring consideration of resolution 
relative to the improvement of the harbor at 
Crescent City, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

912. By Mr. SWEENEY: Resolution of the 
Cleveland Industrial Union Council, oppos- 
ing the Vinson bill; to the Committee on 
Labor; and resolution adopted by the Ninety- 
fourth General Assembly of Ohio, reiative to 
supplying food to the small democracies of 
Europe; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

913. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Peti- 
tion bearing the names of approximately 100 
citizens of Newton, Sussex County, N. J., 
petitioning the Congress to enact a law mak- 
ing it illegal to sell or give to our soldiers 
any beverages containing alcohol, this law 
to apply within military areas and within a 
zone extending several miles in all direc- 
tions from our military areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

914. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Park City Ladies Auxiliary, Park City, Utah, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
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with reference to the Vinson bill (H. R. 4139); 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

915. Also, petition of the International 
Union United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local 198, Cleveland, Ohio, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the Vinson bill (H. R. 4139); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

916. Also, petition of the Alton Building 
and Construction Trades Council, American 
Federation of Labor, Alton, Ill., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to labor and the national-defense pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

917. Also, petition of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Washington, D. C., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the American way of life; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

918. Also, petition of the United Federal 
Workers of America, Local 13, Washington, 
D. C., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to House bill 4139, the 
Vinson bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Paul Moeller, pastor of the St. 
Paul Lutheran Church, of Alpena, Mich., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and gracious God, we come be- 
fore Thee humbly asking Thy gracious 
benediction for the tasks of this day. 
Turn us to Thee whenever we are 
tempted to forget and wander off in ways 
of our own choosing. 

In these days of staggering events en- 
dow the leaders of America with calmness 
amidst the turmoil of a crumbling world, 
with clear vision to see the essential 
tasks confronting a committed nation, 
with strength to do and courage to stand 
for the right, with unswerving integrity 
and faithfulness in days of treachery and 
broken promises, with a real sense of re- 
sponsibility to the people back home, with 
loyalty to the traditions of a free people 
and with an appreciation of the surpass- 
ing value of human life. 

We ask these gifts that the present 
peace and future freedom of America be 
our portion and that of our children. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had agreed without 
amendment to concurrent resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. Con. Res, 24. Concurrent resolution au- 
the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives to have printed 
for its use additional copies of the hearings 
held before said committee on the bill H. R. 
2788, independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1942; and 
H. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the report of the select committee appointed 
to investigate interstate migration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 
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S. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Huey P. Long placed in 
Statuary Hall by the State of Louisiana. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 4183. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, for 
civil functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Overton, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BAILEY, 
Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. Bripces, and Mr. 
Lobo to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


A LOST CIVILIZATION IN ARIZONA 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Murpock]? 

There was -no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
truism that life on this planet is one 
continual struggle and that the major 
part of all efforts are directed toward 
defense. Defense is a word on all lips 
today, and it is a thought in all minds 
and hearts, but the defense usually 
thought of now is military defense 
against a possible ruthless foe. I want 
to remind you that Nature herself can 
be as ruthless as any of her creatures, 
including man. Great nations and hu- 
man societies have been unable to defend 
themselves against the ruthlessness of 
Nature. The valley in which I live sus- 
tained a vast population 3,000 years ago. 
Those prehistoric men dug 150 miles of 
canals in the valley around about Phoenix 
and built up a remarkable civilization 
and society, but they perished from the 
earth in that valley and in the adjoining 
valleys because, as the archeologists tell 
us, the river beds scoured out and sank 
and these prehistoric farmers were un- 
able to get water into the intakes of their 
intricate system of canals; therefore they 
perished. 

Engineers tell me that the Colorado 
River at Parker, Ariz., is scouring out 
its bed below Headgate Rock Dam and 
that the river is sinking so that the 
earlier canals and irrigation works at 
Parker will soon be unable to take water 
onto the thousands of acres which have 
for years been watered for Indians and 
white men. In the consideration of the 
Interior appropriation bill I earnestly re- 
quest Members to note carefully the 
statements of engineers and act accord- 
ingly, so that our present-day population 
may have adequate defense against that 
action of the river such as formerly de- 
stroyed the ancient civilization in the 
Southwest. I may wish to elaborate this 
matter at the session tomorrow. [Ap- 
plause.] : 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include an address by the Rev- 
erend Fulton J. Sheen at the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick dinner, held in New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection, 


CONVOYS 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. TALLE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, on April 3, 
1941, I introduced in this Chamber House 
Joint Resolution 162, for the purpose of 
prohibiting the use of the armed forces 
of the United States and American ves- 
sels and aircraft for transporting, deliv- 
ering, or convoying articles or materials 
to belligerent countries. 

Not long thereafter it was intimated 
orally and in print that, while our Gov- 
ernment might not attempt to convoy, it 
might attempt to escort. Accordingly I 
dispatched the following letter of inquiry 
to the Secretary of the Navy: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., April 18, 1941. 
The Honorable FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I shall appreciate 
it if you will furnish me the accepted and ap- 
proved definitions employed by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy of the United 
States for the following terms: (1) to convoy; 
(2) to escort. 

Thanking you for this service, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Henry O. TaLe, M. C. 


To this inquiry I received the following 


reply: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1941, 
The Honorable Henry O. TALLE, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr, TALLE: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the 18th to the Hon- 
orable Frank Knox, which has been referred 
to this office for reply. 

The expression “to convoy” is a misnomer 
masfar as naval usage is concerned. The 
word “convoy” means a number of ships es- 
corted by combatant vessels. The combatant 
vessels of a convoy are the escorts, 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. Gorpon, Jr., 
Lieutenant, United States Navy, 
Public Relations Branch, 


Mr. Speaker, this morning's news- 
papers report that our naval forces are 
engaged in patrol duty in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. The reports state 
these forces go very far away. They are 
not even barred from the so-called war 
zones. 

Convoying, escorting, patrolling— 
translated into action, what do these 
words mean? Remember, the patrolman 
is the United States Navy—our ships, our 
guns, our men. The consequences of 
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what may happen are horrible to con- 
template. Can nations any more than 
men take fire into their breasts and not 
be burned? [Applause.] 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

House Resolution 190 

Resolved, That ALFRED J. ELLIOTT, of Cali- 
fornia be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GREENLAND 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KUNKEL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, Green- 
land lies almost entirely in the Western 
Hemisphere. The policy of the United 
States, as set forth in a resolution 
adopted by the Seventy-sixth Congress 
and by various Executive pronounce- 
ments opposes any transfer of territory 
in this hemisphere to any new European 
power. The occupation by the Nazi 
Government of any of that part of 
Greenland which lies in this hemisphere 
would clearly violate our stated national 
policy, even were we to overlook occu- 
pation of that part that lies in the other 
hemisphere. It would also be a threat to 
our national security in this day of speed, 
speed, and more speed. It is now 4 days 
since the President stated that the Nazis 
may now be occupying Greenland. Even 
if he did not know the facts last Friday, 
he should know them by now and should 
have fully advised the people of this Na- 
tion. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, no statement has been made by 
the President on this situation. If we 
are to continue to have an intelligent 
and enlightened public opinion to back 
our national policies, facts such as these 
must be ascertained and must be made 
known at once. [Applause.] 


AMERICA DOES NOT WANT WAR 


Mr. GERLACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GERLACH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERLACH. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica does not want war. Perhaps the 
significance of that remark has been lost 
in its repeated utterances by many a 
voice, in the Congress and out. But that 
does not detract from its truth, And, as 
America does not want war, America 
therefore realizes that supplying our 
Navy to convoy war materials will bring 
about what the President himself has 
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stated: “Convoys mean shooting, and 
shooting means war.” Let us not de- 
liberately pave our way into the war 
now raging in Europe because a small 
number of persons with authority in 
Government and industry are doing their 
utmost to bring this about. 

What I desire, what every American 
desires, is peace for America, and we can 
only maintain that peace by prohibiting 
the use of convoys. However, we must 
be realists. We are committed to a pro- 
gram of all aid to Britain short of war, 
and I sincerely believe we should afford 
some measure of protection for our ef- 
forts to aid Britain, and I believe it can 
be done without the use of our Navy to 
convoy war materials, which would in all 
likelihood be the fatal step toward actual 
entry into the war. I, therefore, am in- 
troducing a bill to the effect that the 
President shall transfer to Britain, under 
the terms of the lease-lend program 
which was recently enacted into law, at 
least 50 or more destroyers. These, when 
transferred to England, shall be used by 
that nation to convoy the cargoes of war 
materials we are sending her, with the 
destroyers manned by British crews and 
carrying the British flag. 

I feel sure this would insure the security 
of the American people who have been 
propagandized to the point where they 
believe convoys are a necessity. Instead 
we would be far more secure on the road 
to peace if we gave England sufficient 
destroyers, than to have our entire Navy 
in the war. 

Let me remind you—the lives, the prop- 
erty, the lifeblood of America’s people, 
are at stake; for, I repeat, “convoys mean 
shooting, and shooting means war.” Let 
us, rather than take this last step into 
war choose the sane pathway and loan 
these destroyers to Britain, have them 
manned by British crews under the Brit- 
ish flag, to act as convoys for our ship- 
ments of war materials, 

Favorable action on my measure will 
bring this about. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extent my own re- 
marks in the Record on the subject of 
War propaganda and Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, and to include an editorial from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Free Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SWEENEY]? 

There was no objection, 


GREAT BRITAIN SHOULD CONVOY ITS 
OWN MERCHANT SHIPS 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SWEENEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to an advertisement appearing in 
the Washington Post this morning, show- 
ing pictures of some battleships and cap- 
tioned “Thanks to the Royal Navy,” and 
the announcement that a local merchant 
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has received the greatest consignment of 
English-made clothes in the history of 
his establishment, indicating that the 
Royal Navy is convoying commerce from 
Europe to these shores. These adver- 
tisements are appearing in many news- 
papers along the eastern seaboard and 
p Canada. It is part of a new campaign 
to “Buy something British 

Mr. Speaker, in the light ‘of this con- 
yoy question, which is a serious one— 
and I firmly believe the American public 
do not want to use our boats to convoy 
‘war munitions through the combat 
zones—I respectfully submit if the British 
Navy can convoy commerce to these 
shores and put out the sign, “Business as 
usual,” it ought to be compelled to utilize 
that navy to protect its own shipments to 
England instead of demanding the use of 
our Navy for such purposes. Convoys 
mean war, make no mistake about that. 
Whether it is patroling or convoying, it 
is war; and when one of our ships is tor- 
pedoed we are going to have another “Re- 
member the Maine” incident, The hys- 
teria will be on, and we cannot be stopped 
from going into the blood business. If 
the American people speak up and pro- 
test to the President now before it is too 
late, we may be able to save the lives of 
thousands of American boys and save our 
form of government. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE DEEP 

WATERWAY PROJECT 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
connection with the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence deep waterway project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PITTENGER addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp.] 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a let- 
ter from the Hydro-electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario which shows that the 
power plants operate there the year 
around. I ask that my remarks be 
placed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. DOUGLAS addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Mayor Kelly, of 
Chicago, appearing in the Chicago Daily 
Times on Friday, April 25, 1941. 

The SPEAKER, there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial appearing in this morning’s 
New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recor and include 
therein a short editorial from the Santa 
Monica Evening Outlook on the tricking 
of Dean Landis by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to draw attention to a para- 
graph in the Washington Post Wednes- 
day, April 23, by Hedda Hopper: 

Well, Melvyn Douglas is making headlines 
again. Understand he signed his name to the 
petition protesting the deportation of one 
Harry Bridges. 


This Melvyn Douglas, formerly known 
as Melvyn Hesselberg, is the same Melvyn 
Douglas, or Melvyn Hesselberg, who did 
not accept an honorary military commis- 
sion in California on account of the pub- 
lic uproar against his communistic activ- 
ities and association. After knowing his 
political background, one would expect 
nothing else from such a man as this 
Melvyn Douglas, or, as he was otherwise 
known, Melvyn Hesselberg. I hope that 
everyone who ever sees him on the screen 
will always remember that he is a great 
defender of Harry Bridges. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Orson 
Welles, the man who put on the invasion 
from Mars, also signed up. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. It is just too 
bad we cannot send Orson Welles back to 
Mars. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. KEOGH addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix of 
the Recorp.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial from the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle of April 28, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from Mr. T. J. Farrell, 
of 70 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
relating to House Resolution 17, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Representative McCormack, and 
covering the career of Gen. William E. 
Mitchell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and 
manas therein an article on the Garand 

e. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague the gentleman 
from California has made another unjust 
attack. If Melvyn Douglas has signed 
the paper the gentleman says he signed, 
I sincerely regret that he did it. But I 
can say this about Melvyn Douglas: He 
is one of the most basically patriotic 
people and one of the hardest workers 
for America’s basic institutions and the 
preservation of democracy that there is 
in this country today. The reason he 
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did not accept the military commission 
that was offered him was because he had 
the good sense to know that he was not 
qualified for it. No man could be at- 
tacked as viciously as Douglas has been 
by the Communist press and be justly 
accused of communistic activities, as the 
gentleman from California has done to 
Mr. Douglas. But I wanted this 1 min- 
ute to say this: I was home a short time 
ago, and I had a chance to talk to a lot 
of our people at home in California. 
I found practically no complaint on the 
part of those people about the things 
they were to be asked to do, the sacrifices 
they might be asked to make for their 
country, or the taxes they might be asked 
to pay; but I found one thing they were 
deeply concerned about—especially the 
young people. They asked me this ques- 
tion: “Are people in Washington, are 
people in Congress, are the leaders of 
this Nation going to have the intelli- 
gence and the courage to see to it that 
when this period is over we are not to 
be left with a great depression and new 
insecurity?” And I believe nothing that 
could be done would mean more to our 
national morale today than for us to be- 
gin now to outline and put into effect a 
program that will end unemployment 
in peacetime, end poverty in the midst 
of plenty, and assure us a home market 
for all we can produce. The thing that 
every person needs above all else is hope. 
Not only do I urge, therefore, that we 
devote our attention to the question of 
how we are going to prevent an economic 
collapse from coming when this period 
of defense spending is at an end but I 
beg specifically that the Labor Commit- 
tee grant a hearing on my resolution 
which will create a commission to begin 
at once the development of a plan for the 
adjustment of our economic problems 
after this defense period is over. Let us 
wait no longer. Let us begin to perform 
this duty of the Congress, which is, I 
sincerely believe, of just about equal im- 
portance with the military defense pro- 
gram itself. [Applause.] 
[Here the gavel fell.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REecorp and to in- 
clude therein an address by Mr. Fred 
Brenckman, of the National Grange, de- 
livered at Washington on April 19, en- 
titled “Why Farmers Oppose Daylight 
Saving Time.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record on pensions and 
national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein testimony sub- 
mitted by me before the Federal Hos- 
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pitalization Board regarding a veterans’ 
hospital facility at Easton, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to salute the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rich, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LELAND M. Forp], and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman], and others who are so active 
and sincere in their efforts to help even 
the workmen who work in the factories 
to earn their daily bread and continue 
with our all-out aid program and help 
factories speed up arms production. I 
applaud this, but I deplore the inconsis- 
tency of many of those gentlemen when 
they are unwilling, after this all-out aid 
is manufactured and made available, 
unwilling to buckle down and do what 
all men have to do sometimes, and that 
is to take stern and firm measures to 
make it effective. We cannot sustain 
our Nation and be mollycoddles. What 
is the use of having all-out aid unless we 
get it to where it will deliver the goods 
and do business. England cannot use a 
gun she cannot get her hands on nor 
fight in an airplane lying on sea bottom. 
I wonder if we may believe that there 
may be some slight tincture of politics in 
this position? [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday, 
May 5, after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s table and the legislative 
program of the day, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent o extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp twice and in each 
instance to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order today, Calendar Wednesday, 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the majority 
leader if he can tell us what is to be the 
program for the coming week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall be very pleased to give such infor- 
mation as I can. Of course, Monday is 
Consent Calendar day and the calendar. 
will be called. After that it is the inten- 
tion to bring up the rule on the Bland 
bill relating to the requisitioning of ves- 
sels where there was sabotage attempted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
bill calls for 3 hours of general debate, 
and an hour on the rule. I presume it 
would not be finished on that day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I doubt it, and in 
that event it would go over until Tuesday, 
Then there is a Private Calendar to be 
taken care of on Tuesday. After dispo- 
sition of the Bland bill, the priorities bill 
out of the Naval Affairs Committee will 
be considered. I cannot state in what 
order, but if the rule comes out on the 
Lanham bill, the authorization of $150,- 
000,000 in connection with emergency 
hospitals and schools, and so forth, that 
bill will be taken up next week; also a 
small deficiency appropriation bill which 
I understand will be ready next week and 
probably the legislative appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is a 
place provided for the so-called Vinson 
bill which was reported out this morning 
by the Rules Committee? 

Mr. McCORMACK. These bills that I 
have referred to are very important, and 
I cannot see where the Vinson bill could 
be brought up next week. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including a 
speech made by our outstanding col- 
league the constructive gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LABOR 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. After this, the Speak- 
er will recognize the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, we had several interesting re- 
marks made yesterday on the agricultural 
situation, but there is one part in par- 
ticular that I draw to the attention of the 
House at this time, and that is a problem 
which is going eventually, if it is allowed 
to grow and fester, to mean the end of 
independent farming in America. I re- 
fer to the shortage of farm labor, and the 
situation in particular in up-State New 
York. It is a fact that many of the farm- 
ers this year in my particular locality 
will be forced to give up their small family 
farms unless this problem is corrected. I, 
for one, believe it is a task which must 
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be considered by the Congress and by the 
National Defense Commission so that the 
problem may be solved. I ask that con- 
sideration be given to an effort to remedy 
this lack of farm labor on the farms in 


America. [Applause.] 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 4590, Rept. No. 476) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying report, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and 
ordered printed. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4590, the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
1942. Pending that motion, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate close when the 
House adjourns today, the time to be 
equally divided between myself and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
RıcH], the ranking minority member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. I made the statement 
that I reserved the points of order. I do 
not know whether the Speaker under- 
stood it or not. 
aa SPEAKER. The Recorp will show 

at. 

Mr. RICH. The other is agreeable, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am under 
the impression that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma said that we would go on with 
debate and determine later whether it 
would end. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma was that de- 
bate close today. 

Mr. RICH. My understanding of the 
agreement between myself and the gen- 
tleman was as I state. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put 
the request again. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma asks unanimous consent that 
general debate upon the bill run through- 
out the day, one-half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
one-half by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. The agreement was that 
we would have debate just run through- 
out the day, and then at the end of the 
day determine whether we would close 
debate or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I did not 
so understand. It was my understanding 
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that we might close debate today and 
read the first paragraph. 

Mr. RICH. I am hopeful, too, but if 
I have any greater number of requests 
than I have now, I want to take care of 
them. I have requests now for 3 hours 
and 40 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That 
being true, I hope the gentleman will use 
about 2 hours first, because I do not have 
a single request at this time on this side. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentle- 
man’s request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I renew 
my request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr, JOHNSON]? 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4590) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not had a chance to go into this 
bill in detail, as it was just reported this 
morning, but I find that one item has 
been cut out which was recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget, amounting 
to $500,000, for the construction of trans- 
mission lines, and so forth, to convey 
power from Fort Peck to places of use. 

I understood that this item was taken 
out of the bill due to the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. I wish to put into the Recorp this 
statement upon the same, given to me 
by the Department: 

About August 15, 1940, correspondence 
from the Corps of Engineers indicated that 
Fort Peck power would be available early 
in 1942. On this assumption, the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation prepared estimates for 
an appropriation of $500,000 for constructing 
transmission lines leading away from Fort 
Peck Dam. The Commissioner appeared be- 
fore the Budget and secured the approval of 
the Budget for this appropriation. Some 
time later and before the committee hear- 
ings on the Interior appropriation bill, the 
Bureau of Reclamation phoned to the Army 
engineers’ office to ascertain if the schedule 
outlined in August 1940 was being adhered 
to. The verbal reply at that time was to 
the effect that on account of difficulties in 
securing materials the installation would no 
be completed as scheduled; that power would 
not be available until late in 1943. Having 
this knowledge of changed conditions, the 
Commissioner of Reclamation appeared be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee and ad- 
vised the committee, when this item was 
reached, of the circumstances regarding the 
Fort Peck installations, and stated that it 
would be satisfactory if the appropriation of 
$500,000 was eliminated for the fiscal year 
1942. This verbal information was later con- 
firmed by correspondence between the Bu- 
reau and the Army engineers, which is to 
the effect that Fort Peck power will not be 
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available until late in 1943, and this, for all 
practical purposes so far as irrigation pump- 
ing is concerned, means it will not be avail- 
able until the summer of 1944. The installa- 
tion under way at Fort Peck consists of a 
$5,000-kilowatt unit and one 15,000-kilowatt 
unit, making a total of 50,000 kilowatts. One 
of the principal difficulties that the Army en- 
gineers are having is the inability to secure 
penstock pipes leading from the dam to the 
power plant. It is understood that material 
used for these pipes is being required by the 
Army and Navy for armor-plate work on 
ships and tanks, 


However, I want to say in behalf of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations, and 
in behalf of the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr, TAYLOR], 
that regardless of politics they are moti- 
vated by the highest desire to serve 
to the utmost of their capacity the best 
interests of this country as they see it. 
Each one of them is to be congratulated 
upon their sincerity and honest purpose. 
I do not criticize them at all. I do feel, 
however, that particularly in relation to 
appropriations for the Indians—a peo- 
ple who are inarticulate, excepting 
through the Congress—that they should 
be more liberal. It is an easy thing to 
have these people of a great and ancient 
tribe love their country if only treated 
justly. One cannot read the history of 
our Government’s dealings with the In- 
dians without becoming incensed at the 
injustice that has been heaped upon 
these people at various times. 

Now, along this line there is an item 
to which I want to make specific refer- 
ence. A year ago the Senate wrote into 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill the right for the Indian Bureau to 
contract for land and to enter into con- 
tracts for the purchase of land for land- 
less Indians. The Bureau of the Budget 
declined to recommend that this power 
be given to the Indian Bureau this year, 
and the committee did not put it in the 
bill, and it leaves those Indians without 
any means of support or sustenance for 
the future. 

I appeared before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations having 
to do with this bill and asked that that 
power be written into the bill, giving the 
right to purchase land for landless In- 
dians, Governor Pierce, of Oregon, also 
made a powerful argument before that 
subcommittee for this authority to be 
written into the bill. But somehow it 
seems it is the general trend of things 
in the Government to try to cut down 
expenses on everything excepting the 
national defense. The first people hit 
are the farmers who are unorganized and 
who are unprotected and, of course, in 
minority. The are hit first. Then 
next are the poor, defenseless Indians 
who are the wards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When we took them over we 
said we would take care of them. We 
took everything they had of any value, 
and today, when a white man finds out 
that an Indian has something of value, 
he finds a way of taking it from him. 
All of the good lands that the Indians 
had in years gone by the white man or 
the Government is now in possession of 
and owns. The Indian now has nothing 
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but what you might call marginal land 
upon which scarcely anything grows. 

In my State we have 500 Indian fam- 
ilies making a population of in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000, who, for one reason or 
another, have no valid claim to enroll- 
ment in recognized tribes, and who are 
landless and resourceless. They are real 
Indians—the Indian Office, from its in- 
vestigations, estimates the great majority 
are halfbloods or more. A few, perhaps, 
are descendants of former Canadian In- 
dians who drifted across the border. 
Many apparently are Chippewas who 
have migrated from the Lakes States 
area. A scattered few were at one time 
given allotments on the public domain. 
The land was of such poor character they 
could never make a living from it and 
were forced to move. 

Today they live on the edges of towns 
and cities in the State, crowded into 
miserable hovels, living in abject and pa- 
thetic poverty. Their deplorable condi- 
tion reflects upon the people of the State 
and upon the Federal Government. Local 
welfare agencies are taxed beyond their 
limits to ameliorate their condition. 

These Indians are eligible for enroll- 
ment under section 19 of the Indian Re- 
organization Act. If the Indian Office 
had adequate funds the task would be 
relatively simple. It could accept appli- 
cations for enrollment, buy land for them, 
provide agricultural assistance, and oth- 
erwise enable them to rehabilitate them- 
selves. Indian Service appropriations, 
however, are already spread out so thin 
that it is not able to do an adequate job 
with the members of recognized tribes. 
No purpose would be served, therefore, 
in enrolling an additional 3,000 Indians. 

In general, it is considered that the 
purchase of adequate lands for an eco- 
nomic base for these people is the first 
essential in any program of rehabilita- 
tion. At least 50 to 60 percent of them 
would respond to an agriculture and live- 

stock program. 

To provide the necessary land will re- 
quire a million dollars. In addition, an- 
other million will be required for loans 
and grants for cattle purchases, machin- 
ery, homes, and farm buildings. Essen- 
tial public services such as schools, health 
facilities, agricultural help will require 
an annual appropriation of $40,000. 

These are the ultimate cost of rehabili- 
tating some 250 of these families. 

If these expenditures be spread over a 
5-year period and permit the resettle- 
ment of approximately 50 families a year, 
there should be annual appropriations of 
$250,000 for land purchases, $200,000 re- 
imbursable for loans, and $12,500 for es- 
sential services. 

Yet we refused to provide anything for 
them. The Bureau of Indian Affairs a 
year ago under authority provided in the 
appropriation bill by the Senate and 
concurred in by the House, was given the 
right to contract for land for these peo- 
ple, but it was not done. Today even 
that authority is taken away. So for 
another year at least these poor people 
have got to roam the country and live 
as tramps. As a matter of fact, before 
our Committee on Indian Affairs a year 
ago evidence was brought out to the ef- 
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fect that some of these Indians were liv- 
ing on dog meat. Now, that is going on 
in these United States. We have moncy 
to appropriate, if you please, for the dis- 
tressed women, children, and men 
throughout the world but we have no 
money to take care of our own needy 
and distressed people, nor to take care of 
the aged white people who are unable to 
look after themselves because of one 
thing and another over which they have 
no control; such help to our own of 
course would not make headlines. We 
have no money to take care of the peo- 
ple, namely, the Indians, whose property 
we took, and forced on them, if you please, 
the legal relationship of guardian and 
ward. 

I am not going to offer any amend- 
ment to restore that authority to this 
bill because I know it would be voted 
down, whether the committee would op- 
pose it first on the ground that it being 
legislation on an appropriation bill, was 
subject to a point of order; and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIcH] 
this morning notified the Chair that he 
reserved all points of order against the 
bill and, of course, such an amendment 
would be subject to a point of order; so 
I am not going to offer it, but I am going 
to try to induce our Senators who are 
concerned with Indians in the Western 
States to write that authority in the bill 
in the Senate, and I hope it will be con- 
curred in by the House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Are there not sev- 
eral problems in the Indian question? 
I have been a member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. In the first place I 
find we do not know what we legislate 
about; and, secondly, we do not know 
what is actually going on in the field 
where these Indians live. I have sug- 
gested at numerous meetings that the 
committee ought to be given the power 
to make a study of the whole question. 

A third point is, how much money have 
the Indians to their credit which we re- 
fuse to give them back even to buy cloth- 
ing and food? Has the gentleman any 
figures on that? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman asks 
a question the answer to which would 
take a bookkeeper 30 days to find out, 
but his suggestion that an investigation 
be made is a mighty good one. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I appreciate that, 
but it is important, nevertheless. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. If the Indians have 
anything of value and they are author- 
ized to sell it, the money is put in the 
United States Treasury, and they cannot 
even touch it without the authority of 
Congress, and then we see these Con- 
gressmen with their hatchets out here 
for the Indians not only chopping up the 


bills, but the Indians as well. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 
Mr. Chairman, in presenting the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1942 I think I can truth- 
fully say that every item has been scanned 
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carefully by the members of this commit- 
tee. We started the hearings on March 
20, and, with the exception of a few days 
during the Easter holidays, we worked 
every day, including Saturdays. 

Thirty agencies of government are 
taken care of in this bill. Year after year 
additional agencies have been added to 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. Last year was no exception to the 
rule. Two or three rather important 
agencies were added during the last fiscal 
year. Let me say at the outset that our 
hearings this year have been attended 
more universally by members of the com- 
mittee, minority members as well as ma- 
jority, than any of the hearings with 
which I am familiar. We divided the 
work of the committee this year as we 
have in the past. We called on individual 
members to handle the different agencies 
of the Department, and I frankly confess 
they did an excellent job. I feel that I 
should say for the Recorp that the mi- 
nority members and the majority worked 
in greater harmony this year than ever 
before. We had our differences, of course, 
and certain items in this bill will be criti- 
cized—and possibly they should be—but 
for the most part every item in this 
bill was approved by the minority mem- 
bers as well as the majority. Our 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the venerable gentleman from Colo- 
rado, Ep TAYLOR, was unable to be 
present at most of the hearings, but 
he was present in marking up the 
bill and rendered very valuable serv- 
ice to the committee. Other members 
aside from myself are the gentleman from 
Nevada (Mr. ScrucHam], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZPATRICK], the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Leavy], 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
SHEPPARD]; and the minority members 
are the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rich], the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. CARTER], and a new member of 
our committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Jones]. 

The first thing the Members of the 
House want to know, I believe, is how this 
bill compares with previous Interior De- 
partment bills and how does the bill com- 
pare with the Budget estimate? What 
are the increases and what are the de- 
creases? And did you bring the bill in 
above the Budget estimate or below the 
Budget estimate? Here are the figures 
briefly. I will just hit the high spots, and 
when I finish I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions if I can do so. 

The amount provided in the bill for 
Interior Department activities for the 
fiscal year 1942 is $177,019,078. The to- 
tal Budget estimate of the committee, 
consisting of $150,087,238 in the regular 
Budget, and $33,257,110 plus in the sup- 
plemental estimates, amounts to $183,- 
344,348. 

The bill as recommended to you by 
the committee is in excess of the 1941 ap- 
propriation by $21,469,245. Probably you 
are asking the question why is there such 
a considerable increase over last year’s 
bill. I will explain that as I go along. 
Since I stated there is an increase over 
the 1941 appropriation, it might be well 
to explain in a few words the reasons for 
these increases, 
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The first and most important increase 
is caused by the need to accelerate con- 
struction of the Bonneville power proj- 
ect to meet the national-defense demand 
for power in that area, The increase 
over last year on the Bonneville project 
alone is something over $11,000,000. 
This is, of course, for the purpose of step- 
ping up the completion of that project 
for the additional power which is greatly 
needed. As Members know, there are 
some national-defense plants being con- 
structed out there, particularly an alu- 
minum plant which, as I understand it, 
will be one of the largest aluminum 
plants in the world. 

Then, too, there have been stepped up 
one or two reclamation projects in order 
that their power development facilities 
can be used for national-defense pur- 
poses. This accounts for an increase 
of a little over $5,000,000 over the 1941 
appropriation. The remainder of the 
increase is due to the estimate of $4,000,- 
000 over the current appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for the Blue Ridge Natchez 
Trace Parkway, this increase being nec- 
essary to meet the $6,000,000 contract 
authorization in the 1941 Interior Act. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN BILL AND BUDGET ESTI- 
MATES 


We feel that we have made a particu- 
larly good showing in reducing the bill 
below the Budget estimate by $6,325,000. 
I may say before I leave the subject of 
reclamation that certain Members of this 
House have in the past referred to the 
Interior Department subcommittee as 
that committee that is packed for recla- 
mation projects, the committee that 
wants to expend every dollar possible on 
reclamation projects; but the fact of the 
matter is that of these 30 agencies and 
of the $6,325,000 cut below the Budget 
estimate which the committee was able to 
make, 65 percent is in the Reclamation 
Service. I might add that this bill is 3.4 
percent below the Budget estimate and 
is by far the best record made in con- 
nection with any annual appropriation 
bill brought to this House thus far. 

Here is something I probably ought to 
say off the record. There were a num- 
ber of Congressmen and others who ap- 
peared before the committee. Of the 
over 20 Congressmen who appeared be- 
fore the committee, I think all but 1 
asked for an increased appropriation. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, had the committee 
given all the Members who appeared be- 
fore the committee favorable considera- 
tion, instead of this bill being $6,325,000 
below the Budget estimate it would be 
exactly $41,379,664 above the Budget esti- 
mate. So you can understand the tre- 
mendous pressure that has been brought 
on this committee for additional funds 
to be expended. 

Let me say that in nearly every in- 
stance the projects presented by the 
Members of Congress and some of their 
friends were meritorious projects. I 
think this is especially true with refer- 
ence to reclamation projects in the West, 
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We had the Governor of a great State 
come before our committee and plead 
for a project on a river that has done 
damage to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars throughout that area, but the com- 
mittee did not feel justified without a 
Budget estimate, and without the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, to accede to his request. That is 
one of many projects presented to the 
committee. 

If you have never visited the West, you 
can understand when you get out there 
that water is the very blood stream of 
that entire country. I believe that most 
of those reclamation projects presented 
to us, $41,000,000 above the Budget esti- 
mate, are not only meritorious but would 
make this country a richer place in 
which to live. Let me remind you that 
these reclamation projects pay back to 
the Government the cost of construction 
work. At this time about 99 percent, 
as I recall, of all reclamation projects in 
the United States are paid up, and some 
of them are paid ahead of time. So 
much for the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I just want to sup- 
plement what the gentleman has stated 
by pointing out that in our State alone 
more than 20 percent of the State’s popu- 
lation is dependent upon Federal proj- 
ects outside of the cities and counties 
they support. Were it not for Federal 
assistance in our irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects in the West we just simply 
could not survive. There is no man in 
the House who is a better friend of all 
the West than is the distinguished gen- 
tleman now addressing the Committee. 
He is always on the job for his own State 
and the entire West. It is such Members 
of Congress as he that are making the 
West. ([Applause.] If it had not been 
for Federal assistance given to us out 
West we would have had to abandon the 
western country because water is our life- 
blood. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman for his very kind and gen- 
erous observation. May I say that the 
committee was very much impressed with 
the need of one or two other reclamation 
projects in the gentleman’s own State, 
and I hope that next year there will be a 
Budget estimate for one or two of these 
reclamation projects. 

CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF 

LAND FOR INDIANS 


I would like to say a word in reply to 
the very impressive speech the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. O’Connor] 
made with reference to the desirability 
of granting contractual obligations to 
spend $325,000, I believe, for the purchase 
of land for needy Indians. I know the 
situation is very serious in the gentle- 
man’s State. I know there is need for 
that. There are several reasons why the 
committee did not feel it should put the 
authorization in this bill. In the first 
Place, we had no Budget estimate. The 
main reason, however, is that the com- 
mittee had previous notice that if it were 
put into the bill a point of order would 
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be raised against it, because it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I feel confident of 
the gentleman’s sympathy for the land- 
less Indians. He has shown his friend- 
ship for them on many occasions. We 
not only have them in Montana, but we 
have them in the gentleman’s State, in 
Oregon, in the Dakotas, and in several 
other States. As I said this morning, I 
think it is a crying shame for the United 
States Government to let the needy of 
every nation in the world put their hands 
into the United States Treasury and then 
deny a subsistence or living to people 
upon whom we have forced the relation- 
ship of guardian and ward—namely, the 
American Indians, the first people, as 
far as the record shows, ever to occupy 
what is now the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I thank 
the gentleman for his statement, and 
candor compels me to say I agree whole- 
heartedly with the statement the gen- 
tleman has made, and that rather than 
have $1,700,000 in a relief bill every year 
for Indians it would be far better to help 
those Indians help themselves. 


BITUMINOUS COAL DIVISION 


Next I will take up the Bituminous Coal 
Division. The fact is I did not vote for 
the original bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a commission and the fixing 
of rates. I was one of those doubting 
Thomases who thought it just could not 
succeed. But I am glad to state today 
that the Bituminous Coal Commission 
has succeeded far beyond our expecta- 
tions. I want to remind you that not a 
dollar of these appropriations expended 
for the Coal Division comes out of the 
Treasury of the United States. That 
does not mean it does not come from the 
people. The point I am trying to make 
is that the Coal Division has brought into 
the Treasury more than $4,500,000 dur- 
ing the past year. Under the old set-up, 
with a seven-man Commission, the mem- 
bers were fighting among themselves; 
they could not agree on policy; it was 
top-heavy from every standpoint; but 
even though the business of the Coal 
Division has more than doubled in the 
past year, they are running at consider- 
ably less expense than they did under 
a old top-heavy, seven-man Commis- 
sion. 

The committee, after hearing the evi- 
dence, reduced the appropriation for the 
Bituminous Coal Commission $221,000 be- 
low the Budget estimate. That is not 
below what they had last year. It is 
above the amount they had last year. 
However, let me call your attention to 
the fact that the business of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division has increased more 
than 100 percent in the last 12 months. 

Further, at this time there are 858 cases 
in arrears in compliance violations alone. 
Each one of these cases must be tried, 
and they are being tried as fast as the 
Division can try them. In spite of that, 
we have recommended a cut of $221,000 
below the Budget estimate, for this rea- 
son: The minimum prices have been fixed 
by this agency for some time and these 
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prices are established and now in opera- 
tion. The committee believes that a con- 
siderable portion of the funds previously 
spent on the establishment of the mini- 
mum prices should now be diverted to use 
in connection with the compliance work, 
which has become a very important part 
of the work of the agency. 

We feel that the new coal set-up under 
Director Gray is doing an excellent job. 
As I stated a moment ago, it is working 
harmoniously. The reduction we have 
made is in no way a reflection on his 
administration. On the other hand, we 
commend him wholeheartedly for his 
very splendid work. 


SOIL- AND MOISTURE-CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


The next item I shall discuss is what 
is known as soil- and moisture-conserva- 
tion operations, This is a new item, a 
new activity in the Interior Department 
bill. This does not mean that we are 
establishing a new activity. It does 
mean that the soil- and moisture-con- 
servation activity has been transferred 
from the Department of Agriculture un- 
der Reorganization Act No. 4. We have 
recommended a reduction of $125,000 in 
the estimate of $2,250,000 for this ac- 
tivity. These cuts are applied to the 
personnel in the higher brackets, a com- 
plete list of them being set forth in the 
report on the bill. 

This organization will confine its work 
to duties to the public lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Department, 
Frankly, the committee felt that that is 
where it belongs, and that Reorganiza- 
tion Act No, 4 will permit this work to 
be done better and more economically 
than it has heretofore been done under 
the Department of Agriculture. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE 

The next item is the General Land 
Office. We disallowed four junior land 
examiners, including their travel ex- 
penses, which amounted to $15,440. 
These were to be $2,000 jobs. The com- 
mittee felt these jobs would be filled by 
inexperienced boys recently out of col- 
lege, and that the work could be done 
better and without additional cost by 
the personnel they already have in the 
Department, particularly the personnel 
in the Soil and Moisture Conservation 
Division, the Grazing Service, and the 
Geological Survey. This personnel would 
survey and make plans for the most 
beneficial use of the public lands, 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE, Is not the work of the 
Geological Survey in determining and in- 
vestigating on the ground our mineral 
resources one of the most important ac- 
tivities we have? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I be- 
lieve that is true. I think it is a very 
important department of the Govern- 
ment. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


We next discuss briefly the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The evidence presented 
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before our committee showed that the 
activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
have increased considerably during the 
past fiscal year. 

It has been brought to our attention 
rather forcefully in recent years that the 
general public and Members of Congress 
have a very limited knowledge of the In- 
dians of this country and of the activities 
of the Indian Service. For this reason 
I desire to make a brief statement con- 
cerning the more important phases of the 
duties and responsibilities of this branch 
of the Interior Department. 

The Secretary of the Interior, through 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is 
charged by the Congress with the re- 
sponsibility for looking after the welfare 
of approximately 395,000 Indians and 
natives of Alaska. Prior to 1934 the Fed- 
eral Government acquired from the In- 
dians by treaties and otherwise large 
areas of land and set aside for their use 
comparatively small reservations, Under 
the so-called General Allotment Act of 
1887 many of these reservations were al- 
lotted to the individual members of the 
tribes with the result that in excess of 
50 percent of the Indian estate passed 
into non-Indian ownership, This loss of 
land holdings reduced many of the tribes 
to a condition of extreme poverty, from 
which they have not and cannot recover 
until a land base adequate at least for 
subsistence needs has been supplied by 
the Federal Government. 

One of the most important of these is 
an educational program ranging from 
the primary grades through the high- 
school level, plus certain specialized 
courses above the high-school grade, such 
as the 2-year commercial course offered 
at the Haskell Institute in Kansas. The 
educational program for the Indian 
youths is designed to provide the type of 
training that will enable the student to 
exploit the resources he has at hand and 
to utilize these resources for the improve- 
ment of his own economic status. This 
program recognizes the fact that not all 
of the students will wish to return to their 
home communities and consequently pro- 
vision is made for specialized training in 
the various skilled trades. Many In- 
dian youths are taking their places in 
industrial establishments throughout the 
country. It is estimated that the total 
number of Indians of school age is 88,230. 
Of that number 74,531 were enrolled in 
various types of schools during the 1939- 
40 term. The appropriation for educa- 
tional activities for the fiscal year 1941 
is approximately $10,000,000. This sum 
includes funds for the operation of 20 
nonreservation boarding schools, 34 res- 
ervation boarding schools, and 351 day 
schools of varying sizes, which are located 
in the continental United States and 
Alaska. 

We were pleasantly surprised to learn 
that the population of Indians has in- 
creased decidedly in recent years. The 
problems of law enforcement are in- 
creasing not only in the continental 
United States but also in Alaska. The 
problems of health are increasing. The 
problems of agriculture among the In- 
dians and the problems of stock raising 
are increasing. Yet, despite all of this, 
your committee has cut the appropria- 
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tion for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Appropriations for this Bureau reached a 
high some 3 years ago, when the appro- 
priation was a little over $36,000,000. In 
1941 the appropriation was reduced to 
$33,225,000. For the fiscal year of 1942 
the appropriation is again decreased to 
$31,839,488. 

We have recommended a cut in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates, a 
very substantial reduction, I may say, of 
$634,000. I shall mention some of the 
outstanding cuts. 

Expenses for tribal organization under 
the Wheeler-Howard Act are cut $14,540. 
The committee feels that the work of 
organization should be completed within 
a few years and has advised the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs that this item will be 
cut substantially each year hereafter. 

There is a cut of $260,000 below the 
Budget for Indian irrigation items. 
This will slow up work on the Colorado 
River Indian project in Arizona, but the 
committee felt that the work need not 
all be completed within the next fiscal 
year and for that reason felt justified in 
reducing the Budget estimate for that 
very worthy project. 


MEDICAL RELIEF FOR INDIANS 


You will note there is an increase of 
$151,000 for health work among the In- 
dians. You may recall that this com- 
mittee increased the Budget estimate for 
health work among the Indians last year, 
and this year the committee has in- 
creased it again in the amount of 
$151,000. The committee may be called 
upon to increase it again next year. 

The evidence is that the health condi- 
tions of the Indians, while improving, 
especially in the United States, are still 
rather alarming. ‘Tuberculosis, as you 
know, is very prevalent among the In- 
dians. The evidence before the com- 
mittee was to the effect that we have 
tuberculosis somewhat under control, at 
least it is on the decline in the United 
States, but it was pointed out that tuber- 
culosis among the Indians of Alaska is 
now approximately 13 times as prevalent 
as tuberculosis among the Indians of 
continental United States. 

A complete field hospital and medical 
service is also maintained for the benefit 
of the Indians. There is at the present 
time a total of 98 hospitals and sanatoria 
in operation in the United States and 
Alaska. A total of 197 physicians and 696 
nurses are employed to carry on this 
work, in addition to numerous minor em- 
ployees. During the fiscal year 1940, 
65,042 patients were hospitalized and 
398,270 field treatments were given by the 
medical staff. In addition, 627,166 dis- 
pensary cases were treated. Total ap- 
propriations for health activities for the 
fiscal year 1941 are $5,728,210. 

Progress is being made with respect to 
the education and medical assistance for 
the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska, but 
much remains to be done. This bill car- 
ries no funds for new construction of 
schools and hospitals, but the need for 
such construction was forcefully pre- 
sented in the testimony of witnesses ap- 
pearing before the committee. 

It was asserted, as will be shown by the 
hearings, that 5,000 of the natives of 
Alaska are entirely without school facili- 
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ties and that in a number of places the 
existing school buildings, all of frame 
construction, are old and barely usable 
and practically beyond repair. 

However, it is with respect to the 
health of the natives of Alaska that there 
is the greatest cause for concern. In- 
vestigations made by the health authori- 
ties show that the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis among the natives of Alaska is over 
10 times the rate for the United States 
as a whole. The committee has received 
abundant evidence to the effect that the 
only practicable means whereby this 
terrible scourge can be checked, and 
those not infected can be saved, is by the 
segregation of the sick, and that segre- 
gation can be best accomplished in 
hospitals. The testimony given before 
the committee on this bill shows only 50 
beds in the Indian hospitals of Alaska 
assigned to tubercular natives, while 
there is need for the accommodation of 
several hundred so diseased. This con- 
dition with respect to tuberculosis is 
deserving of most careful consideration. 

The Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
Dimonp], appeared before the committee 
and made an impressive statement on 
conditions in Alaska. He emphasized the 
distressing situation with respect to 
tuberculosis among the Indians and 
Eskimos of Alaska and the need of 
prompt measures of relief through the 
construction and operation of hospitals 
for those so afflicted, as well as the need 
for school houses, both as replacements 
and to take care of native children now 
entirely without school facilities. The 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. DIMOND] par- 
ticularly insisted that in the past, and 
indeed up until the present moment, the 
Indians and other native races of 
Alaska—all of whom are classed as In- 
dians—have been in some respects dis- 
criminated against in their fair require- 
ments for education and health aids as 
compared to the Indians who reside in 
the several States, and he invited atten- 
tion especially to the supporting data 
contained in a letter addressed to him by 
the grand president of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood, which may be found in the 
hearings. The committee, of course, de- 
sires to see fair treatment accorded to 
all Indians. 

The need for additional hospital facil- 
ities in at least five States of the Union 
and an urgent need for additional hos- 
pital facilities, especially in Alaska, is 
admitted by all in position to know the 
facts. We know this is needed tremen- 
dously, and the committee did increase 
the appropriation to the amount I have 
suggested, and my own feeling is that it 
should have been increased materially 
for health service especially, I will say to 
my friend the Delegate from Alaska, in 
that great, far-flung area to the north. 

There is an increase for employees in 
the Indian hospitals in the United States, 
and that has been made necessary be- 
cause of the 44-hour week for employees 
in Indian hospitals. As Members know, 
the Bureau of the Budget made a rather 
careful survey of this situation recently, 
and they found employees, especially 
nurses, working as high as 72 hours and 
some even more hours than that. So 
the recommendation was made, and ur- 
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gently insisted upon by the Bureau of the 
Budget, that employees of all Indian hos- 
pitals and other Government hospitals 
be put on a 40- or 44-hour week. 

I mentioned a moment ago the need for 
additional appropriations for medical re- 
lief in Alaska over the 1941 appropria- 
tion, and yet the committee only in- 
creased the appropriation by $27,320 for 
medical relief in Alaska. The testimony 
as to conditions in Alaska brought forth 
the fact that the situation is becoming 
more serious. The increases we have 
recommended will provide for a few addi- 
tional employees in Alaska and will per- 
mit the operation of one new hospital on 
a full-year basis. 


AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING AMONG INDIANS 


In an attempt to enable those Indians 
interested in agricultural activities to 
obtain the greatest benefits possible from 
their land an agricultural extension serv- 
ice is maintained. During the calendar 
year 1939, the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available, a total of 
$5,860,000 was received by Indians from 
the sale of livestock and agricultural 
products. The value of all livestock 
owned by Indians is estimated at $19,- 
000,000. Approximately 16,500 Indians 
own beef cattle. For the maintenance 
of this important phase of the work of 
the Service $670,220 was appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1941. 


INDIAN IRRIGATION 


Numerous irrigation projects are main- 
tained to serve Indian lands. These 
projects range in size from a few acres 
to projects containing thousands of 
acres. The largest single project is the 
Colorado River project in Arizona, which 
is under construction at the present time 
and is estimated to cost approximately 
$14,000,000. When fully completed, irri- 
gation facilities will be provided for ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres of land. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1939, 174,000 acres 
of irrigated land were farmed by In- 
dians. For the operation and mainte- 
nance of all irrigation systems on In- 
dian lands a total of $1,387,550 was pro- 
vided for the fiscal year 1941, and, in 
addition thereto, $2,572,300 were made 
available for the construction of new or 
the extension of existing facilities. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION OF INDIANS 


The next item is for relief and rehabili- 
tation of Indians, and I will say again 
that in my judgment the committee cut 
this item very severely. Heretofore this 
item has been carried in the general re- 
lief bill. It will not be carried in the 
relief bill in the future, and is being pro- 
vided for in this measure. Heretofore 
the Indians have been allocated $1,700,- 
000 of the general relief fund, and I think 
it is only fair to say that no one has 
charged that the Indians got more than 
their share of general relief. The Budget 
cut this item for 1942 to $1,300,000, and 
the committee took out its pruning knife 
and cut another $300,000 off of this item. 
We have recommended in the bill $1,000,- 
000 and transferred another $100,000 to 
the road-building program, which makes 
an actual cut of only $200,000 as applied 
to Indian relief. The majority of the 
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members felt that the increase on ac- 
count of defense and other employment 
justified a decrease in this particular 
item. 


CONSTRUCTION ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Now, as to construction of dormitories 
and repairs at Indian schools and hos- 
pitals—— 

{Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
10 minutes. 

The committee made a cut of $113,000 
for new construction in the Indian Serv- 
ice. I might say here that there was 
not in the Budget a single dollar for 
construction in my own State of Okla- 
homa, although we have more than one- 
third of the Indians of the United States, 
and the testimony was that the need is 
very urgent. 

We found it desirable to make several 
small increases in some of the construc- 
tion projects, but the total cut in con- 
struction items was $113,000. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Now, as to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which I discussed briefly a moment ago, 
we have recommended a total of nearly 
$79,000,000, but there is an increase of 
only $5,741,000 over the 1941 appropria- 
tion. As I stated before, more Members 
of Congress came before our committee 
and asked for additional appropriations 
for reclamation items than for all the 
other items in the bill, but in spite of 
the pressure we were subjected to, the 
bill is reduced $4,200,000 below the Bud- 
get estimate for the Reclamation 
Service. 


THE RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


The program of reclamation construc- 
tion we are considering has a vital influ- 
ence on the destinies of more than 15,- 
000,000 people living in the arid West. 
It is the fiscal instrument of a policy 
which year after year has been demon- 
strating its value and contributing to the 
national welfare in constantly greater 
measure. 

The widespread support given to this 
policy, so obviously in the public interest 
in building a more secure economy in the 
western third of the country is not sur- 
prising. But I wish more Members of 
Congress could be impressed with the 
importance of all-out support of this 
vital program. 

As a resident of the State of Okla- 
homa, I am an unbiased observer, who 
can view Federal reclamation without 
favor or prejudice. Oklahoma has not 
had one reclamation project in operation, 
and Only one is under construction—the 
Altus-Lugart project, a combination 
flood-control and irrigation undertaking 
on the North Fork of the Red River, the 
district now ably represented by my good 
friend the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM. 

I assure you, however, that Oklahoma 
is water-conscious. Her people are fully 
aware of the value of conservation. 
There is very good reason, indeed. 

Oklahoma is a part of that area of the 
Great Plains where more than 5,000,000 
people have suffered almost continual 
drought for the past 10 years. 
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The wrecked hopes and blighted lives 
of many of these people resulting from 
this drought are not mere fancy. They 
are revealed in cold figures—the United 
States census. I refer to the census re- 
ports for the 1930-40 decade. For the 
first time since her admittance to state- 
hood, Oklahoma showed a drop in popu- 
lation. Forty-eight of Oklahoma’s 
seventy-seven counties—more than half 
of them—had decreases. 

Nor was Oklahoma alone in this loss. 
From the Canadian border to the Rio 
Grande, more than 500 of 699 counties 
of the Great Plains reported a loss of 
more than three-quarters of a million 
people. 

Where did these people go? Again I 
turn to the census reports. Out of 309 
counties in the Mountain and Pacific 
States, 277 showed a net gain in popula- 
tion totaling 1,941,000 persons. 

The situation may not have been so 
serious had the far Western States been 
prepared to receive and settle on irrigated 
land the 175,000 farm migrant families 
from the Great Plains and other areas. 
But, unfortunately for these family 
groups, for the West, and for the country, 
only a bare handful of the many thou- 
sands had a fair chance of becoming self- 
sustaining. There was not enough irri- 
gated land to go around. 

The result has been a constant drain 
for relief on the Federal, State, and local 
treasuries. When I am asked why the 
Nation should concern itself with the 
migrant problem, it is not with any pleas- 
ure or satisfaction that I point to the 
figures from the United States Treasury. 

In 7 years, from 1933 to 1940, the Work 
Projects Administration and its prede- 
cessors expended more than two and one- 
half billion dollars in the 17 States 
affected directly and indirectly by the 
drought. When the Great Plains farm- 
ers were dislodged from their farms and 
homes they turned to the Government 
for relief. When they went West in 
search of a new start in life they found 
themselves forced to accept relief. The 
land and the opportunity they sought 
were not to be found. 

Two and one-half billion dollars is a 
sizable sum. I do not suggest that all 
or even a major portion of this money 
could or should have been spent on irri- 
gation projects under the Federal recla- 
mation program. But I do insist that 
this country has had a striking lesson 
from the niggardly manner in which it 
has in the past met the need for the con- 
servation and utilization of the precious 
water resources of the arid West. 


OKLAHOMA NEEDS IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


My friend, Don McBride, chief engi- 
neer of the Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board, has made studies which 
indicate to him there are from 660,000 to 
4,000,000 acres of land in Oklahoma that 
can be irrigated if floodwater now run- 
ning to waste can be conserved. He esti- 
mates the maximum area when reclaimed 
will support half a million people. 

In the 30 years before this forward- 
looking administration, less than $225,- 
000,000 had been appropriated for recla- 
mation. In the 8 years that have elapsed 
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since the President entered the White 
House, nearly three times that amount 
has been provided for the program. I 
insist we can make more real headway; 
secure more results in the way of em- 
ployment and settlement; and achieve 
more permanent benefits by expediting 
the construction of reclamation projects. 

I have been especially interested in the 
new type of projects that are specially 
adapted to the Great Plains drought 
regions. These projects provide employ- 
ment for W. P. A. labor and C. C. C. 
enrollees. They rehabilitate and revital- 
ize agricultural areas that are on the 
downgrade. They make sick sectors 
economically healthy once more. 

The funds appropriated directly from 
the Treasury for these projects are reim- 
bursable. The contributed labor would 
otherwise more than likely be employed 
on less permanent work. The repayable 
expenditures average around $5,000 or 
$6,000 per farmstead. This is about the 
average amount of Federal funds ex- 
pended per relief family in the drought 
States from 1933 to 1940. 


PROGRAM SELF-LIQUIDATING 


Let me again emphasize that this pro- 
gram is self-liquidating, and that the 
Government’s outlay is to be returned 
to the Treasury. It may be informative 
to note that of the Government’s invest- 
ment in irrigation projects where repay- 
ment has begun, water users have already 
repaid more than $65,000,000, or one- 
third of the investment in projects in 
operation. 

Without going into further details of 
the beneficial results of reclamation con- 
struction, I shall summarize briefly a few 
of the achievements of this policy: 

Fifty-three thousand irrigated farms 
carved from the desert provide a liveli- 
hood for a million persons on those farms 
and in the 258 towns and cities depend- 
ent on them. 

More than 20,000 other farms, inade- 
quately irrigated by private systems, have 
been rescued from retrogression to the 
desert. 

More than 3,000,000 persons get over 
half their power needs from Boulder Dam 
and other projects. 

Reclamation-project areas alone pro- 
vide an annual home market for a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars in manufactured 
and agricultural products of the East, 
Midwest, and South. And, finally, power 
for national-defense industries is pro- 
vided in the Pacific Northwest, the Pacific 
Southwest, and other areas. 

With a reasonable acceleration of the 
program, we can visualize Federal recla- 
mation within a few years serving 9,000,- 
000 persons in the West through irriga- 
tion, power, and municipal water sup- 
plies. It will bring into existence pro- 
ductive farms which will support 150,000 
families on irrigated land and in nearby 
cities and towns. It will stabilize irri- 
gation water supplies for established 
communities with a population of more 
than one and one-half million. In the 
Great Plains, from which farm families 
are continuing to flee, many agricultural 
areas will be rehabilitated and their peo- 
ple safely anchored against the storm. 
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I insist the achievements of these ob- 
jectives justify and demand approval by 
the House of every item for the Bureau of 
Reclamation in this bill. 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


The largest item under this head is, of 
course, the Central Valley project, in 
California, with which all of you, I am 
sure, are familiar. We have heretofore 
provided $73,200,000 for this project, and 
the bill contains $34,750,000 to continue 
work on that project. 

While the committee was considering 
the bill it received a supplemental esti- 
mate of $13,750,000 for Central Valley 
alone, which contained $4,000,000 for the 
construction of a steam plant on the 
project. 

There was considerable conflict of tes- 
timony with reference to the possibility 
of including this item in the bill. It was 
presented as a national-defense measure, 
and there was some evidence to show 
that it is justified as a national-defense 
measure. Yet it was a definite departure 
from the reclamation program, and the 
committee had some doubt as to the 
necessity for it and felt that if it were 
essentially a national-defense measure it 
ought to come in in a national-defense 
measure, and that our committee ought 
not to be called upon to put this in an 
Interior Department appropriation bill. 
It is the first time the committee had 
been called upon to consider the con- 
struction of a steam plant in connection 
with a reclamation project, which is con- 
structed primarily for reclamation and 
flood control. Therefore the committee 
did not include this item for a $4,000,000 
steam plant in the bill. It is significant 
that both the president and the secre- 
tary of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation advised the committee to stop, 
look, and listen before it included the 
steam plant in the bill. 


BULLSHEAD PROJECT, ARIZONA-NEVADA 


The bill carries $5,000,000 for a new 
project in Colorado, on the Colorado 
River, 67 miles below Boulder Dam. The 
project will regulate the waters from 
Boulder Dam and will be of great value 
in connection with the national-defense 
program. The estimate presented to our 
committee was to the effect that this 
entire area will soon be faced with a 
shortage of power, and the power to be 
developed at the dam, to be known as 
Bullshead Dam, will be transmitted to 
Phoenix, Tucson, and Yuma, Ariz. The 
estimated cost of the project will be 
$41,200,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Les. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For what indus- 
trial or other purposes will that power 
be used after being transmitted to Yuma, 
Phoenix, and those other towns? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It will 
be used for several industrial organiza- 
tions, some of which are now under con- 
struction and some of which are finished, 
and all of which are crying for additional 
power at this time. There is a very se- 
rious shortage in that area, and it is at 
least partly for national defense that this 


dam is being constructed. 
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GRAND COULEE DAM PROJECT, WASHINGTON 


The bill carries a Budget estimate of 
$8,000,000 for the Grand Coulee Dam, a 
project in Washington, which the com- 
mittee felt was modest, considering the 
enormity of the Grand Coulee. A total 
of $142,000,000 has heretofore been ap- 
propriated for this project alone. The 
development of power in connection with 
this project has become of importance 
to national defense, and plans for this 
purpose call for the installation of 108,- 
000-kilowatt generators—one in October 
1941, one in February 1942, and one in 
June 1942. The Reclamation Bureau ad- 
vised the committee that plans must be 
made for additional generators much 
earlier than was originally contemplated. 
Some of the largest industrial plants in 
the United States are now in construc- 
tion in that area, and it is feared that 
they will not have sufficient power when 
finished. 


VALLEY GRAVITY CANAL PROJECT, TEXAS 


The bill contains a new project on the 
Rio Grande in south Texas, the Valley 
Gravity canal, on the Texas side of 
the Rio Grande. It has an approved 
Budget estimate of $2,500,000. The esti- 
mated cost is $65,145,000. This project 
will protect and establish the right of 
American interests in this area to an 
adequate supply of water. After hearing 
the testimony of numerous witnesses, 
two of whom were members of the In- 
ternational Boundary Commission, in- 
cluding some engineers, the committee 
regarded this project as one of the most 
wep and most essential projects in the 
bill. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey was cut consid- 
erably. The total cut was $1,030,500, due 
mainly to the elimination of money for 
mapping strategic areas. The committee 
questioned the necessity for this work. 
If necessary, it should be in a defense bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
myself 10 minutes additional. We have 
allowed an increase of $15,000 in the 
estimate for an investigation of mineral 
sources in Alaska. This is to investigate 
the matter of tin in this area. Members 
know this is the only area in the United 
States that has any possibilities, much 
less any probabilties, of producing tin 
in the United States and for the United 
States. 

This Bureau is also carrying on inves- 
tigations into other strategic materials 
of value to national defense. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended a substantial increase for the re- 
search and development of helium and 
certain minerals of value to national de- 
fense, and we have approved those 
items, the most important of which are 
as follows: Chromium, magnesium, and 
nickel studies, $160,000—increased $60,- 
000 by the committee; helium-plant in- 
vestigation and expansion, $350.000. 
This is primarily for adding an addi- 
tional unit to the plant that we already 
have at or near Amarillo, Tex. 
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Investigation of domestic mineral sup- 
ply, the committee allowed $425,000. 

Manganese-beneficiation plants and 
research, $930,000. 

The committee believes that the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines and his staff 
are performing very efficient and essen- 
tially valuable service in connection with 
the development of these materials 
which are so neceSsary in connection 
with our entire national-defense pro- 
gram. 

[Here the gavel fell. ! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

The National Park Service is one of the 
finest organizations in the Federal Gov- 
ernment; has a magnficent record—a 
record of accomplishing much on small 
appropriations, of getting the maximum 
benefits for the people for every dollar 
spent. ‘To curtail seriously the appropri- 
ations asked in this biil would materially 
set back the cause of conservation in the 
United States. 

Nineteen forty-one marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the National Park Service. On August 
25, 1916, President Wilson signed the 
organic act, under conditions similar to 
those we face today. The world was in 
a turmoil. Several years of brutal war- 
fare had devastated much that was sig- 
nificant of Old World grandeur and 
greatness. The United States was doing 
everything in its power to escape, if pos- 
sible, the cataclysmic struggle overseas. 
In spite of all that—perhaps because the 
events in Europe gave added emphasis to 
the importance of preserving that which 
as a nation we held most dear—the Gov- 
ernment took time to enact legislation as- 
suring preservation of its great scenic as- 
sets, of the historic shrines that marked 
crucial phases in our history or that com- 
memorated the high courage of our 
people. 

And the following April—that fateful 
April of 1917—funds to organize the Na- 
tional Park Service were carried in the 
Interior Department Deficiency Act of 
April 17, 1917. 

Certainly if we could spare time and 
money in 1917 to start a new activity, in 
1941 it would be folly, by negation, by 
failure to provide the minimum funds, 
to undo or nullify the outstanding 
achievements in Federal park adminis- 
tration during the past quarter of a 
century. 

Necessarily that initial appropriation 
of 1917 was small, barely sufficient to 
provide a skeleton organization. But the 
small staff provided was deeply imbued 
with the spirit of service and had un- 
bounded enthusiasm. For a score or 
more of years appropriations continued 
inadequate, and only overtime and 
boundless enthusiasm and the most eco- 
nomical use of funds made possible the 
achievements that marked the early 
progress of the National Park Service. 
During those years the Congress, and 
the Bureau of the Budget when estab- 
lished, learned to respect the integrity 
of those connected with this Federal 
bureau. Members of the appropriations 
committees, at first skeptical, discovered 
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by personal investigation that Service 
officials planned their official budgets 
with the same care they used in handling 
their personal finances; that they amply 
justified their requests for funds. 

Several years of fair appropriations 
followed, then again came Nation-wide 
curtailments, and the National Park 
Service, along with other nonemergency 
agencies, suffered. It took on a tremen- 
dous load in 1933, when under Govern- 
ment reorganization it took over the ad- 
ministration of many new areas with re- 
duced appropriations. Nevertheless it 
responded gladly to the call to put men 
to work, and cooperated wholeheartedly 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
other emergency programs. That meant 
a reenactment of the struggles of 1917 
and the following years—an under- 
manned staff never counting hours or 
waste of energy in its desire to meet the 
existing situation. 

During the depression emergency the 
National Park Service became well and 
favorably known throughout the States. 
Taking advantage of the opportunities 
provided through the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and other emergency activi- 
ties, it rendered, and is still rendering, 
outstanding aid to the various States in 
providing much-needed recreational fa- 
cilities in State and other local parks, 
The Congress has recognized the conspic- 
uous benefits inherent in such coopera- 
tion by enacting, in 1936, “An act to 
authorize a study of the park, parkway, 
and recreational-area programs in the 
United States and for other purposes.” 

In connection with these newer activi- 
ties, I wish to express the committee’s 
appreciation for the fine achievements of 
Director Arno B. Cammerer, who last 
year requested that he be relieved of the 
directorship of the National Park Service 
for reasons of health, and I deeply regret 
to announce his untimely death today. 
Mr. Cammerer became Director in 1933, 
when the reorganization brought a vast 
number of new duties to the Service, and 
served with distinction during the 7 years 
that marked the greatest expansion of 
our country’s park facilities. In the 
passing of this great, good man who has 
been lost to the Service, the Nation has 
also lost a splendid high-minded and un- 
selfish citizen. 

Mr. Newton B. Drury, the present 
Director of the National Park Service, 
is a nationally recognized authority on 
park affairs and is well known in the 
field of conservation. The impression he 
made upon the committee members dur- 
ing the hearing on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations bill was distinctly 
favorable. 

A tribute also should be paid to Asso- 
ciate Director A. E. Demaray for his ex- 
cellent presentation of the National Park 
Service estimates. Mr. Demaray’s 
knowledge of the National Park System 
in all its ramifications has always been 
of great assistance to the committee. 

The Federal parks provide the type of 
well-balanced recreation that is so essen- 
tial in maintaining national morale at 
a high level, during a period when serious 
emotional strain must find an outlet or 
result in explosion. A large number of 
the areas under the supervision of the 
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National Park Service are readily acces- 
sible to expanding industrial communi- 
ties engaged in defense industries, and to 
military cantonments. During the pe- 
riod of selective-service training, the col- 
lection of fees from members of the mili- 
tary and naval forces visiting the Federal 
park areas has been waived. The en- 
hanced pride and knowledge of the best 
that the country has to offer which will 
result from such visitation will, I firmly 
believe, be of tremendously more value 
to the country than would the collection 
of such fees. After all, those defend 
best who are firmly convinced that what 
they are defending is priceless. 

While I am convinced that the great- 
est value of the National Park System is 
in its morale building and stimulation of 
patriotism, I recognize that there is also 
a practical material benefit to the Nation 
that should not be overlooked in con- 
sidering appropriations for the various 
units of the system. 

Following through in our efforts to 
keep the financing of the national parks 
on a sound basis, the committee in the 
pending Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill is recommending an appropria- 
tion of funds for The Alaska Railroad to 
acquire and operate the lodges, camps, 
and transportation facilities for the ac- 
commodation of visitors now provided by 
a private corporation in Mount McKinley 
National Park. I believe that it would be 
in the interest of the public, both travel- 
ing and taxpaying, to have the facilities 
for public accommodations in all the na- 
tional-park areas owned and controlled 
by the Government, 

May I also remind you ot the attend- 
ance in the parks—the increase in at- 
tendance at all national parks within the 
last 20 years. At this time there are 26 
national parks in the United States. We 
have 4 national historical parks, 82 na- 
tional monuments, 11 national military 
parks, 7 national battlefield sites, 6 na- 
tional historie sites, 12 national ceme- 
teries, and 9 miscellaneous memorials. 

May I call attention to the fact that in 
1940 there were 16,681,695 people visited 
the parks of the United States. You 
would be surprised to know what they 
pay in cash to get into those parks. Sev- 
eral of the larger parks brought into the 
Federal Treasury over $300,000 each in 
fees. But I said there had been an in- 
crease in the number of visitors. Back 
in 1920 there were less than a million 
people who visited all the parks of the 
United States. Eight years ago there 
were 3,481,490 people who visited all the 
parks in the United States, a sizable in- 
crease. Then from 1933 to 1940 the 
amount increased until, as I stated, more 
than 16,000,000 people visited those parks 
last year. 

The revenues received from all the 
parks last year amounted to almost $2,- 
000,000. To be exact, the revenue brought 
in from fees paid by those 16,000,000 
people was $1.928,000. 

We are recommending in the bill $14,- 
466,000, which is less than the Budget 
estimate by $27,105. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Okiahoma, I yield. 
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Mr. BENDER. I want to commend the 
gentleman for making a very fine state- 
ment, and commend the committee for 
doing an excellent job; but I especially 
want to commend the committee for tak- 
ing out of this appropriaion for the Na- 
tional Park Service the $75,000 that was 
provided originally for the Travel Bu- 
reau. That was excellent action on the 
part of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I thank 
the gentleman; and I will say again that 
there was some doubt in the minds of 
some Members about the feasibility of 
and necessity for this particular item for 
the Travel Bureau. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we felt that a major 
part of this information could be gotten 
from the A. A. A., hotels, and other pri- 
vate bureaus and agencies. We are now 
providing for the administration, protec- 
tion, and operation of Mammoth Cave 
Park in Kentucky for the first time. I 
call your attention to this in particular: 
We have approved a Budget estimate of 
$80,500 for this park, but the actual reve- 
nues received from this park alone last 
year was $134,000. So it appears that 
the Federal Government is going to make 
a profit of more than $50,000 on the 
Mammoth Cave Park alone, a pretty 
good investment. 

The bill contains the Budget estimate 
of $230,000 to provide for the operation 
and maintenance of demonstration areas. 
There are 53 of these recreational dem- 
onstration areas. Up until this year this 
work was carried on from relief funds. 
Some of these areas are the most beau- 
tiful in the United States. Relief funds 
are no longer available, so it has been 
placed in the lap of the Park Service, 
and the committee has allowed funds to 
continue it. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield before he gets away 
from the parks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I. yield. 

Mr. KEAN. I notice on page 114 a 
provision that the sum expended for the 
Vanderbilt Mansion historic site shall 
not exceed the total of the admission 
charges. Does the gentleman know what 
the admission charges on that were? 
Did they cover last year’s expenditure on 
that site? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do 
not recall at the moment. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVY. I may say that the re- 
ceipts fell substantially short of the 
expenditures. 1 

Mr. KEAN. Then this year they will 
have to cut expenditures way down if 
they operate this park or monument, 
unless more money is appropriated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That, as 
I recall, is correct. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


We come now to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Under Reorganization Plan No. 
III, the Bureau of Biological Survey and 
the Bureau of Fisheries were consoli- 
dated into the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
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Wildlife in the United States is in a 
much better condition with reference to 
human requirements than at any time 
since the beginning of the century. For 
a Service charged with the responsibility 
of national wildlife administration, this 
satisfactory report is self-sufficient evi- 
dence that the agency is contributing to 
the national welfare. At a time when 
nearly all undertakings are being judged 
in terms of defense, it should be pointed 
out that the United States is better able 
to undertake an intensive national- 
defense program because of the success 
thus far achieved in restoring and con- 
serving its wildlife and, further, that a 
continuing wise administration of this 
natural resource will strengthen a na- 
tion’s defense against both foreign and 
domestic dangers. 

The present administration has shown 
a continued interest in all matters deal- 
ing with conservation of our natural re- 
sources, and the fish and wildlife pro- 
gram has benefited because of this at- 
titude. The steady, consistent growth of 
a more balanced national program gives 
evidence of the influence of this attitude. 
Within the past month, when conserva- 
tionists became alarmed that the na- 
tional-defense efforts of the Government 
might seriously interfere with the wel- 
fare of fish and wildlife, the President 
requested the Secretary of the Interior to 
appoint a liaison officer to work with the 
Army, Navy, and the Office of Procure- 
ment Management to see that the re- 
armament program causes a minimum 
damage to this natural resource. This 
move was taken not to in any way ham- 
per the rearmament program but rather 
to check on possible damages as a result 
of bombing ranges and increased pollu- 
tion of streams and to insure that the 
Government’s past investment in restor- 
ing wildlife would not be jeopardized. 

The work of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Alaska falls naturally under 
two broad classifications: (a) Regulation 
and conservation of the salmon and other 
fisheries, and (b) management of the 
Alaska fur-seal herd and the furnishing 
of necessaries of life, including schooling 
and medical attention, to the 450 native 
residents of the Pribilof Islands. 

The fisheries constitute Alaska’s great- 
est natural resource, and yield products 
of an average annual manufactured value 
of $40,000,000, give seasonal employment 
to upward of 30,000 persons, and repre- 
sent an investment of about $60,000,000. 
Canned salmon accounts for about 90 
percent of this fishery wealth, with 
halibut, herring, cod, shrimp, clams, 
crabs, and minor items making up the 
remainder. 

The fisheries of Alaska are upon a 
sound and enduring basis, and the trend 
of productivity is upward, even though 
there may be occasional seasonal reces- 
sions. The future of the fisheries of 
Alaska is bright. 

The Pribilof Islands fur-seal herd con- 
tains about three-fourths of the fur- 
seals of the world. Under Government 
management this herd has increased 
from about 125,000 in 1911 to about 
2,200,000 at the present time. The gross 
value of the skins sold in the past year 
has been well over a million dollars, The 
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fur-seal herd represents the world’s out- 
standing achievement in the conserva- 
tion of a wild-animal resource. 

Other features of the work include pro- 
tection of sea otters, walruses, and sea 
lions in the coastal waters of Alaska. 
Marked progress has been achieved in 
restoring the almost completely annihi- 
lated and highly valuable sea-otter re- 
source in the Aleutian Islands region. 

The results of a study of the retail 
marketing of fish in about 50 cities east 
of the Mississippi River are now being 
compiled and analyzed, and will furnish 
the basis for the more orderly marketing 
of fish in this populous area. 

Fishery biologists of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in the past few months have 
developed a practicable method of in- 
creasing the earnings of the haddock 
fishermen in New England by $4,000,000 
without additional investments in the 
fishing fleet or its cost of operation. If 
the recommendations of these fishery bi- 
ologists for proper management are car- 
ried out, the gross yield of food fishes will 
earn thirteen and a half million dollars 
more than at present. All of these in- 
creases would be without danger to con- 
tinued maximum production and without 
danger of depleting the supply. 

The continuous program of biological 
fishery investigations of the Service is a 
necessary and powerful factor in con- 
serving existing stocks and rehabilitating 
overfished and depleted species. The 
present yield of the commercial fisheries 
of four and a quarter billion pounds must 
be maintained and can be enhanced by 
scientific research. 

The same type of studies with the same 
objectives that are maintaining national 
strength through the wise use of our 
great commercial food-fishery resources 
are likewise being applied to the protec- 
tion and development of our inland fish 
supplies which satisfy the recreational 
needs of upward of 12,000,000 anglers. 

During the fiscal year 1940 the total 
production of fish and eggs from the 
Federal hatcheries amounted to 7,402, 
181,000. 

Over 22,000,000 fish—trout and bass— 
went into Forest Service areas alone. A 
larger number was assigned to other Fed- 
eral areas, including national parks, In- 
dian reservations, reclamation reservoirs, 
and so forth, and it was evident that 
these allotments fell short of the require- 
ments. There was a marked increase in 
the demand for stocking farm ponds con- 
structed under the auspices of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service in ad- 
ministering wildlife has not only encour- 
aged desirable birds and mammals but 
for many years has also taken the leader- 
ship in an intelligent restraint of the 
numbers of such species as do damage. 
Carnivorous animals that prey on live- 
stock, rodents that destroy crops or food 
supplies, carry disease, and by their bur- 
rows damage irrigation and other em- 
bankments, and birds that prove destruc- 
tive in orchards and grainfields are being 
controlled more effectively than ever be- 
fore as a result of the operations and 
demonstrations of the Service. These ac- 
tivities will take on new significance dur- 
ing a national emergency in which food 
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supplies become of critical importance, 
and they can be intensified to any needed 
degree. 

Under the leadership of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service great strides have been 
made during the past 3 years in coordi- 
nating the conservation efforts of the 
State game departments and the Federal 
Government. Congress has appropriated 
$5,000,000 from the more than $9,500,000 
collected as tax on arms and ammunition 
and set aside for wildlife purposes. The 
States contribute $1 for each $3 of Fed- 
eral money to buy and develop lands for 
wildlife and to carry on studies to see how 
they can improve their management 
practices. Forty-six of the forty-eight 
States have already assented to the act, 
and almost 500 different projects are in 
operation. 

Thousands of acres of lands have been 
acquired and dedicated to wildlife use. 
The State game departments are now 
financially able to employ trained men to 
conduct studies and surveys and help 
plan long-time programs which will be 
of continuing benefit. Already 275 
trained technicians have been hired by 
the States—a long stride forward in good 
administration. 

There has been a great lack of techni- 
cians in the field of wildlife management, 
but this gap is rapidly being closed. The 
10 cooperative research stations, financed 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
State game departments, the State uni- 
versities, and the Wildlife Institute, are 
turning out graduate students at the rate 
of 10 to 15 ayear. Since 1936, when the 
stations were started, 100 students have 
been graduated, and all of them are now 
employed in the field of wildlife manage- 
ment. The employment of trained men 
in both the Federal and State agencies 
will continue to raise the standards of 
management as time goes on. 

The special committees in both 
branches of Congress, realizing the in- 
adequacy of the enforcement system, and 
also that new national conservation legis- 
lation had brought increased responsibili- 
ties, gave their support to increases of the 
appropriations made for use in law- 
enforcement work. 

With the additional funds thus pro- 
vided the Biological Survey was able to 
reorganize the work and to increase the 
personnel materially. The State conser- 
vation departments were encouraged to 
cooperate in widespread campaigns to 
reduce violations. 

Game taken by poachers constitutes an 
unnatural loss, and as such it can be pre- 
vented or reduced to comparatively in- 
consequential proportions. It is only 
necessary to provide an enforcement 
agency sufficiently trained and numerous 
enough to cope with the outlawry. 

Careful estimate shows that 120,000,000 
acres of former waterfowl habitat have 
been taken from use by agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, and other industries. It 
has been figured that about 7,500,000 
acres of marshland, properly distributed 
throughout the continental United 
States, will take care not only of the 
existing population of migratory water- 
fowl but of a considerably increased pop- 
ulation, and thus insure the return of a 
breeding stock to the northeast nesting 
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1 sufficient to maintain the popu- 
ation. 

About 4,000,000 acres of this land have 
been acquired by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and 178 waterfowl refuges have 
been established. There are now 267 
refuges for the protection of all native 
forms of wildlife with a total area of 
nearly 14,000,000 acres. In 1934 the con- 
tinental population of waterfowl num- 
bered only about 30,000,000 birds. As a 
result of the expanding refuge system 
and other effective restoration activities 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, the pop- 
ulation has increased to an estimated 
70,000,000 birds. 

In connection with this service we have 
made a reduction of $235,500 in the 
Budget estimate. We have recommend- 
ed a cut of $500,000 in the estimate of 
$3,000,000 under the item for Federal aid 
to wildlife restoration, This item has 
been expanded by leaps and bounds in 
recent years. The amount we have rec- 
ommended is $1,500,000 more than the 
1939 appropriation and $1,000,000 more 
than the 1940 appropriation. We felt 
that a more rapid expansion was unwise 
at this time. In connection with this 
service we have made several increases 
in order to provide for the development 
of sufficient fish-culture stations in the 
United States. 

We have also allowed an airplane for 
law-enforcement work in the Territory 
of Alaska. The evidence before the com- 
mittee showed this to be very advisable, 
that it would be a splendid investment, 
As a matter of fact, an airplane is about 
the only means that can be used to make 
any serious headway in catching law- 
breakers in that rugged, mountainous 
country. 

TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
National defense in Alaska 


The Territory of Alaska, vast in area 
and possessed of really substantial nat- 
ural resources, has largely grown in in- 
terest and importance to the rest of the 
Nation in recent years. The population 
of the Territory increased 22.3 percent 
during the decade ending in 1939. In- 
ternational conditions have forced 
recognition of the highly important 
strategic position of Alaska with respect 
to national defense. At its far north- 
western extremity the main body of 
Alaska extends to a point within 54 
miles of the main body of Asia. Of the 
two small islands lying in the very 
throat of Bering Strait, less than 3 miles 
apart, and called the Diomedes, one be- 
longs to the United States and the other 
to Soviet Russia. Moreover, as will be 
readily seen from an inspection of a 
world globe, a considerable part of the 
coast of Alaska lies on or near the Great 
Circle Route, the shortest route between 
the United States on the one side of the 
Pacific Ocean and Siberia and the Japa- 
nese Empire on the other side. 


Value of Alaska to the United States 


It should be borne in mind that the 
money which we have spent and are 
spending in Alaska for military works 
and installations in that Territory are for 
the benefit of the Nation as a whole and 
not solely for the protection of the resi- 
dents of Alaska. 
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But the wealth which we have taken 
out of Alaska up to date and the in- 
comparably greater wealth which still 
remains in the Territory would fully 
justify substantial expenditures for the 
defense of Alaska alone. Since Alaska 
was taken over by the United States in 
the year 1867, the Territory has pro- 
duced more than $600,000,000 worth of 
gold, more than $200,000,000 worth of 
copper, more than $130,000,000 in furs, 
exclusive of fur seals and sea-otter pelts, 
and more than $1,000,000,000 in fisheries 
products, especially the rich and nutri- 
tious salmon. The forest resources of 
Alaska, although not now utilized, are 
capable of producing at least $50,000,000 
worth of pulp and pulp products each 
year in perpetuity. The coal beds in 
Alaska are so immense that no attempt 
has been made to estimate their extent 
except to say that there are billions of 
tons of coal in the Territory. Probably 
the greatest natural wealth of Alaska lies 
in its agricultural and grazing lands, 
some 40,000,000 acres in extent, capable 
of producing enough food to supply mil- 
lions of people. The reindeer ranges of 
the northern and northwestern portions 
of Alaska could supply enough meat to 
feed those people. The value of the com- 
merce between the United States and 
Alaska exceeds $100,000,000 each year. 

Alaska is indeed a priceless asset in 
and of and by itself, over and above its 
inestimable value as a defense outpost 
for the Nation when it is properly forti- 
fied. 

The recent defense program has re- 
sulted in a tremendous expansion of our 
activities in Alaska. 

Highway to Alaska needed 


For a number of years past, the de- 
sirability of the construction of a high- 
way to connect the existing road systems 
of the United States and Canada with the 
Richardson Highway in Alaska has been 
urged upon this committee. The total 
length of the highway necessary to be 
constructed in order to make road con- 
nection between the United States and 
Alaska through Canada is approximately 
1,200 miles, and it is estimated that such 
a usable, all-weather road, which could 
be readily kept open the year around, 
may be built for not more than $25,- 
000,000. Formerly, the arguments pre- 
sented to the committee in support of 
such road were based on economic 
grounds, namely, the opening up of the 
large farming and mineral-bearing areas 
of Alaska to prospective settlers. Re- 
cently, the national-defense aspects of 
such a highway have been emphasized in 
the need of having an overland route by 
which the military establishments in 
Alaska can be supplied against the pos- 
sible event that the surface of the Pacific 
Ocean should fall into the control of 
potential enemies. It has been repeatedly 
urged that the construction of such a 
road, which, it is said, can be completed 
in two summer and one winter Seasons, 
would be the best guaranty of our na- 
tional safety so far as that safety de- 
pends directly or indirectly upon the 
possession of Alaska. 

Without being an alarmist and with- 
out creating enemies by the use of the 
imagination, it seems beyond dispute 
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that such a highway to connect with our 
Territory of Alaska would materially pro- 
mote our aims in national defense and 
might even conceivably make it possible 
for us in the future to avoid the 
3 reproach of too little and too 
ate.“ 
The Alaska Railroad 


The Alaska Railroad is of vital im- 
portance to national defense inasmuch as 
it is the supply line between the Pacific 
Ocean tidewater terminus and military 
sed located at Anchorage and Fair- 


The fifth supplemental national-de- 
fense appropriation bill, reported by the 
deficiency committee, which passed both 
House and Senate some days ago and 
which has been approved by the Presi- 
dent, carries in a lump-sum appropria- 
tion for military construction the amount 
of $5,300,000 for relocation of the south- 
ern end of The Alaska Railroad so as to 
remove the seaboard terminus of that 
railroad from the city of Seward, the 
present terminus, to a point near the 
head of Passage Canal—sometimes called 
Portage Bay, an inlet of Prince William 
Sound. Such a change involves the 
building of 14 miles of new railroad to 
connect with the proposed new terminus 
on Passage Canal. It also involves the 
abandonment of the southern 66 miles of 
the railroad and of the railroad-terminal 
facilities at Seward. The junction point 
of the proposed new line of the railroad 
from Passage Canal and the present line 
is at a point 66 miles north of Seward 
and for convenience may be called Mile 
66. By this operation the total length 
of the railroad would be shortened by 52 
miles. 

The building of the new line and new 
terminus was urged by the Secretary of 
War and by the high command of the 
Army as being necessary for national de- 
fense. It was pointed out that the pres- 
ent line of the railroad between Seward 
and Mile 66 is subject to sudden and 
damaging floods, and that, moreover, the 
line embraces a number of high trestles 
and bridges constructed of wood many 
years ago, readily subject to sabotage by 
fire or explosives, and costly to maintain. 
The general manager of the Alaska Rail- 
road has estimated that the new line of 
road to Passage Canal can be built in 
“from 18 to 20 months.” 

Whether or not this new construction 
can be completed and be in operation in 
18 months is a subject as to which this 
committee possesses no special knowl- 
edge, but even if only 18 months are 
required to complete the job it would 
seem that some adequate provision 
should be made for the assured mainte- 
nance of the existing line of the railroad 
between Seward and Mile 66 during that 
period. It is possible that the greatest 
danger of sabotage or accidental destruc- 
tion of the timber structures on the pres- 
ent line will occur within the next 18 
months, before the new line can be com- 
pleted and put into use. 

Since the Government is committed to 
these projects of national defense in 
Alaska, it would seem the part of wisdom 
to take whatever steps are necessary to 
guarantee the safety and maintenance 
of the existing transportation facilities of 
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The Alaska Railroad while the new ter- 
minus and new railroad mileage are un- 
der construction. 

Indeed, it might also be wise not to dis- 
mantle the existing line into Seward 
after the new road into Passage Canal is 
built, but to have both available so that 
in the event of the interruption of one 
the other could take care of the necessary 
traffic. 

The report of the committee on this 
bill invites the attention of the executive 
agencies of the Government to the plight 
of the people of Seward in the event that 
the new terminus and connecting line are 
built and the present railroad between 
Seward and Mile 66 is dismantled and 
abandoned. In such a contingency, that 
plight will be a tragic one, and it is hoped 
that some suitable relief measures may 
be suggested by the proper agency or de- 
partment of the Government. 


Seward, the present seaboard terminus 
of the railroad, and Anchorage, the site 
of a large Army air base and military post 
now under construction, are 114 miles 
apart by the line of the railroad, and 
Anchorage is almost due north of Seward. 
Seward is also the terminus of a highway 
which extends northerly and northwest- 
erly from Seward a distance of about 75 
milz, and which has several short 
branches, built largely to serve in the 
development of mineral deposits in that 
region. This nighway at one point, called 
Sunrise, situated on the south shore of 
Turnagain Arm, is only 36 miles from 
Anchorage. 

The suggestion has been made that in 
the event of the abandonment of the 
Seward end of the railroad after the new 
line of the railroad is completed and in 
use it would be highly advisable to extend 
the highway from Sunrise to Anchorage, 
thus giving highway connection between 
Seward and Anchorage, and in part com- 
pensating for the loss of connection by 
the railroad. It is represented that such 
a road will be necessary for economic 
reasons to give an outlet for the large 
agricultural area lying on the west side 
of Kenai Peninsula, west and southwest 
of Seward. It has been further urged 
that the construction of such a highway 
would have definite national-defense 
value, because in the event of interrup- 
tion of traffic over the railroad, military 
and other supplies and equipment could 
then be moved by highway from Seward 
to Anchorage, 


Two Army air bases, three Navy air 
bases, two submarine bases, and a num- 
ber of airfields for military use are now 
under construction in Alaska, and a 
Coast Guard station has been author- 
ized. An examination of the several ap- 
propriation bills enacted during the last 
3 years shows that the total of funds 
heretofore appropriated or allocated for 
national-defense projects and installa- 
tions in Alaska exceeds $95,000,000. A 
part of the work contemplated and ap- 
propriated for has been completed, but 
much more remains to be done. Some 
thousands of troops of various types, 
principally intended for the defense of 
the air bases and other works con- 
structed and to be constructed, are now 
in Alaska, and thousands of additional 
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troops undoubtedly will be sent to 
Alaska within the next several months. 

The Territory of Alaska was denied 
$50,000 in the estimates for new road 
construction for the simple reason that 
the committee was not given definite 
information as to where it was proposed 
to construct this road. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Virgin Islands got one increase. 
The Governor there is faced with tre- 
mendous problems, one of which is law 
enforcement. We have allowed him one 
administrative assistant, and we felt this 
would assist him materially in his work 
in the Virgin Islands. 


ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


The last item in the bill is what is 
known as the Antarctic Expedition. Ad- 
miral Byrd appeared before our commit- 
tee, and as I am sure all of you who know 
him personally will agree, the Admiral 
is a very affable and genial gentleman 
with a splendid record as an officer and 
a gentleman. I am sure he has the re- 
spect of all the members of the commit- 
tee. Members cf the commitee, however, 
do not now, nor have they ever, looked 
with favor on the so-called Antarctic Ex- 
pedition. We spent a total of nearly 
$1,000,000 on this expedition to the South 
Pole. Our Interior Department subcom- 
mittee did not put in the bill last year 
a dollar to continue the Antarctic Ex- 
pedition and made very, very plain that 
we expected those two ships and the 
people on that expedition to be brought 
home, but they are still in the process 
of bringing them home. We thought we 
had allowed enough in the deficiency 
bill to bring them home, but it appears 
that the $19,610 is needed to wind up 
that job, and the committee wrote in its 
report that this is for the purpose of de- 
mobilizing and liquidating the Antarctic 
Expedition. 

In closing let me say that certain items 
in the bill will, of course, be criticized, 
and that is perfectly all right; but we 
feel that the committee has done a rea- 
sonably good job, 

The genial and affable ranking minor- 
ity Member from Pennsylvania will offer 
his criticisms. I hope you will listen to 
them. But I sincerely hope that he 
will be definite in his criticisms and point 
out item by item where any saving could 
have been made and not talk in glittering 
generalities. 

Let me remind you again that we 
brought this bill in $6,325,000 below the 
Budget estimates. Let me remind you, 
also, that the increases in the bill above 
last year’s appropriation are primarily 
for or in connection with the national- 
defense program; and as I stated at the 
outset while we were having these hear- 
ings there came across our desk $33,000,- 
000. of additional supplemental appro- 
priations mostly for defense items and 
the committee could not do more, we 
felt, in justice to national defense, than 
to allow a majority of these Budget re- 
quests. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I have en- 
joyed my association during the hearings 
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with the members of the subcommittee, 
because I like them personally. In fact, 
I like all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But I do not like all of the 
things that the Members of the House of 
Representatives do as a body, nor do I like 
all the things that the administration is 
now doing, or the things that they have 
done in the main. We are here to try to 
do the best we can in our own individual 
way and, if we can as individuals see 
things properly and clearly, it seems to 
me that we will probably do some things 
very much differently from the way we 
now do them in a collective way. 

I am going to quote, first, from the 
statement made by Secretary Ickes, who 
has charge of the Department of the In- 
terior as its Secretary. He was the last 
witness who appeared before our com- 
mittee during the hearings. Secretary 
Ickes stated: 

The total amount of our estimates for the 
Interior bill for 1942, including amendments 
to the regular Budget estimates which just 
recently have been submitted by the Presi- 
dent, is $179,687,238. This is an increase of 
$35,140,025 over the amount of the appropria- 
tions available for the current year. Of the 
total requested, $119,486,950 are for construc- 
tion items carried in the general public works 
chapter of the 1942 Budget, an increase of 
$35,066,900 over the 1941 appropriations for 
similar items. For general operating func- 
tions, exclusive of construction, these esti- 
mates total $60,288,000, or $73,125 more than 
the corresponding appropriations for 1941. 


Since the above statement was made by 
the Secretary we have added for the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission $3,029,000. 

The reason I read the statement of the 
Secretary is this: We have written up the 
bill since that statement was made and, 
if you will turn to the report, you will find 
that our report shows that we are 
$21,469,245.61 above the Budget of last 
year. We did not cut it sufficiently. You 
have all noticed in the newspapers of last 
week that the President of the United 
States stated we must cut $1,000,000,000 
off the regular appropriations for the 
Government. When Secretary Morgen- 
thau testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee the other day in connection 
with increased taxes he said it is going to 
be necessary to cut $1,000,000,000 off the 
regular appropriation bills. Jesse Jones 
stated before the Chamber of Commerce 
recently that it will be necessary to cut 
down a billion dollars from the regular 
appropriations. But here comes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and he states that 
he is going to have $35,000,000 more this 
year than he had last year. Does the 
President of the United States and Secre- 
tary Morgenthau get any cooperation 
from the Department of the Interior? I 
would like to know that. 

I have been reciting for 8 long years 
and giving you daily a résumé of what 
the Treasury Department is doing. 
Never in the history of this Nation have 
we been such squanderers of public 
funds as this administration. Never in 
the history of this Nation have we had 
men in public office who were more de- 
sirous of trying to get money out of the 
air or money out of the future genera- 
tions than the present administration. 
The thing that amazes me is how this 
administration and the Members of 
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Congress think the future generations 
are going to stand up under the heritage 
that this administration is going to leave 
them. How in the world will they be 
able to conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment if they have to pay for the ruthless 
expenditures that this administration is 
heaping upon them? f 

We take the attitude today that every- 
thing is for defense and that we shouid 
cut down regular appropriations. But 
you are not going to cut down regular 
appropriations, because this administra- 
tion and this House of Representatives 
and the Senate are not going to do it. 
They just cannot do it; they just do not 
know how to do it; they just will not 
do it. That is my expectation of what 
this Congress will do. The President 
will not do it, and he does not insist that 
the Congress do it; he has the power, but 
he will not do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. For a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
they cannot do it, then he finished up by 
saying they will not do it. Does not the 
gentleman mean they will not do it? 

Mr. RICH. This administration can- 
not do it because they do not have busi- 
ness ability enough to do it. That is 
what I mean. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does not take very 
much ability to quit spending money. 

Mr. RICH. It does here. They have 
educated everybody in the United States 
to come to the Government and ask for 
anything that they may need, and the 
people expect this Government to give 
it to them without their doing anything 
to get it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Here is what I mean: 
If they cannot do it, of course we cannot 
criticize them for not doing it. 

Mr. RICH. Well, we never should have 
had this administration in the first 
place, because it is not capable. That 
is the point I make. It never should 
have come into existence. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
means they are so loose with public 
funds they cannot help it? 

Mr. RICH. They were born that way. 
That is the reason the Chief Execu- 
tive’s father left everything in trust. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Is it not on account of 
lack of courage? 

Mr. RICH. It is lack of courage, lack 
of ability. I would say it is about 50-50. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman 
would admit, however, that it is the con- 
sensus opinion or majority opinion of the 
voting public of the United States of 
America that they should be there? The 
gentleman will concede that? 

Mr. RICH. May I say that your ad- 
ministration has brought the American 
people to the point where they believe it 
just comes out of a great treasury, and 
all they have to do is ask and it will be 
given to them without working to get it. 
That is the greatest damage this admin- 
istration has done to the American 
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people. It causes us to be weak-kneed 
men and women. They have caused us 
to lose faith in our own ability to do 
things, and with the way you people have 
been dishing it out, the people think there 
is no end to it. The people are going to 
get a great reaction when they find out 
this country is bankrupt. Everybody 
will receive the greatest shock that this 
Nation has ever known. And the way we 
are going it will not be long until we are 
bankrupt. Jesse Jones yesterday said 
we would soon have a $90,000,000,000 
debt. That is terrible, I must say. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Were the majority 
of the American people of that opinion 
in 1933? 

Mr. RICH. No. I say you have had 
the people of this country camouflaged. 
You are camouflaging them right now in 
the same way as, I say, the President of 
the United States is when he says he is 
going to cut down the reguiar appropria- 
tions by a billion dollars. You will not 
do it. You will find out I am right and 
the President is wrong. Before this ses- 
sion ends you will find that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and this Con- 
gress will have appropriated for the 
regular functions of the Government just 
as much as was appropriated last year. 

Mr, HOUSTON. Does the gentleman 
mean that Mr. Hoover camouflaged the 
people in 1933? 

Mr. RICH. No; Mr. Hoover is an hon- 
est man; he always told the truth. You 
know it, and all the people know it. 

Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. This is a time when I 
have the bull by the horns. I shall yield 
myself as much time as I choose, and I 
am not going to yield for a minute. 

Secretary Ickes bragged about the fact 
that since he has been Secretary of the 
Interior he has increased the number of 
employees in that Department in the 
District by 28 percent, but he has in- 
creased the number of employees in the 
Interior Department in the field by 226 
percent. 

You recall that when the President of 
the United States took office he said, “I 
will consolidate bureaus, eliminate de- 
partments, and cut down the operating 
expenses of the Government by 25 per- 
cent,” yet the Secretary of the Interior 
seems to get a great deal of satisfaction 
out of the great increase in his Depart- 
ment. 

The Secretary of the Interior has said: 

Through the press, the radio, and through 
our educational media we have spread the 
conception of public responsibility for our 
great natural heritage. 


In that respect, there is nobody who is 
trying to spend more money for propa- 
ganda for his own Department than Sec- 
retary Ickes. The money that is being 
spent for his radio programs and for the 
propaganda that is going on in that De- 
partment could be eliminated, we could 
cut it all out, and the country would be 
better off if we did. 
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The amount we are spending in this 
appropriation is $177,019,078. When the 
Senate gets through with it it will be 
much larger. We take in in receipts about 
$37,000,000 from all phases of this De- 
partment. I asked the Secretary the very 
question I ask you, “Where are you going 
to get the money to carry on for that De- 
partment?” I asked him if it was not 
possible for him to secure larger revenues 
from the people who benefit by what 
they receive from the Department. He 
said that he supposed he could; but that 
because the Department of Agriculture 
gave away so much, or permitted too 
many gratuities to be given to the people, 
he did not believe his Department should 
charge the people for services rendered 
unless the Department of Agriculture did 
the same thing. I asked him, “Where 
are you going to get the money to operate 
the Department?” He said, “That is up 
to Congress.” 


“That is up to Congress.” That is the 
statement that is made by every head of 
a department that comes before our com- 
mittee. They realize they could put a 
better business administration in their 
departments, but they are not going to 
do it, because they are jealous of some 
other departments. When it comes to 
getting money, they think they will come 
to the Congress and get it. I say they 
are justified in that belief because the 
Congress generally gives them about what 
they ask for. I condemn such action by 
this Congress. It is a terrible situation 
so far as a business administration in the 
various departments of the Government 
is concerned. I bring this point out for 
the reason that I know it is necessary 
that the Congress take steps to correct 
this evil. 


When the Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior appeared be- 
fore the committee he made the state- 
ment that they were going to do away, he 
thought, with the fees they are now 
charging. When the Secretary appeared 
before the committee, after I had criti- 
cized him so vehemently, saying it was 
wrong to do away with the fees, the Sec- 
retary said he had no idea of releasing 
the fees now charged and would try to 
collect the $37,000,000 again this year. I 
congratulate him because he differs with 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Burlew, in 
that respect. However, I am very 
friendly with Mr. Burlew but I do not 
share his views in this respect. 

May I say that I do not have the heart 
to fight this Interior Department appro- 
priation bill this year as I did last year, 
and I will tell you why. Three or four 
weeks ago we gave $7,000,000,000 to the 
President of the United States to give 
away in arms and ammunition to kill 
people, and then appropriated $4,000,- 
000,000 ourselves, making a total of $11,- 
000,000,0000 in 2 days, after very few 
hours of debate. That would be enough 
to run the Interior Department for over 
60 years at the rate it is now going. I 
am more for spending money to help the 
American people than I am for going to 
Europe to try to destroy life and get our- 
selves into such a hole, possibly, that we 
will wreck this Nation of ours if we go to 
war over there, Iam opposed toit. That 
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is the reason I cannot go after this bill 
with hammer and tongs and cause you to 
stay here for a week, fighting this bill. 

However, I say this from the stand- 
point of a businessman and a Member of 
Congress, I honestly believe I could take 
this appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and place such 
charges upon the services the people of 
this country receive from the Depart- 
ment that I could cut the amount of this 
appropriation by $30,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000, and make the Interior Department 
self-sustaining. I honestly believe that 
could be done. Certainly it ought to be 
worth a trial. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. May I commend the 
gentleman for his fine statement? The 
gentleman will be amazed to hear that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
this morning authorized appropriations 
of $484,000,000, $384,000,000 in excess of 
what was suggested even by the admin- 
istration people. There were included 
such projects as the Florida ship canal. 
The only thing that was not included 
was Passamaquoddy, and I cannot for the 
life of me understand why they did not 
include that. 

Mr. RICH. Did you say I would be sur- 
prised? I am not surprised at anything 
this administration does. I am not sur- 
prised, because with them, the sky is the 
limit, and bankruptcy will be the eventual 
result. So you are not surprising me, and 
I can say this in all good faith, because 
I do not expect anything else from them. 

When they passed that Florida ship- 
canal project they ought to have been 
ashamed of themselves, and they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves to think of 
going ahead and proposing the St. Law- 
rence waterway at a time like this. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. And they voted the 
Florida ship canal item in the face of a 
statement by Judge MansFIe xp, the chair- 
man of the committee, that no owners 
of boats had requested it and that, in fact, 
there were only two boats that could pos- 
read use the Florida ship canal at this 

e. 

Mr. RICH. It is a terrible travesty 
on justice to the American people to 
think of the many things that Congress 
does that are not sensible or sound and 
will eventually lead only to the down- 
fall of the American Republic unless 
the American people wake up, and the 
only way you are going to wake them 
up is when you bring in a tax bill here 
for $3,500,000,000. It ought to be $6,000,- 
000,000, and that tax bill should have 
been enacted 8 years ago, because this 
administration has received the greatest 
revenues that any administration ever 
received, but their expenditures exceed 
their revenues by such fabulous sums 
that it is simply terrible to think about 
it. The great indebtedness that this ad- 
ministration will leave the country is a 
deplorable thing—a travesty to the on- 
coming generations. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes more. 

Let me now call your attention to the 
fact that we have in this country about 
360,000 Indians. The object in the cre- 
ation of the Indian Bureau was to try 
to get the Indians to become self-sus- 
taining, and by appropriating funds for 
a few years for use along educational 
lines to make them competent to handle 
their own affairs so that they would not 
be a charge on the American public. 
But, instead of this, each year we in- 
crease the amount of money for the 
Indian Bureau, and we are making such 
increases in appropriations that, instead 
of the Indians becoming self-sustaining, 
they are coming each year to rely more 
and more on the Federal Government to 
give them aid and assistance. 

I believe that the cost of the Indians 
now is running anywhere from $295 to 
$315 a head. This is what it is costing 
the Federal Government for their up- 
keep and maintenance. 

One thing we have been doing under 
the administration of the Indian Bureau 
is to build such fine buildings as schools 
for these Indians that when they come 
out of these schools they naturally ex- 
pect that they will have surroundings 
similar to what they had when under 
the supervision of the Government. We 
are teaching them to expect too much, 
and they are not going to take it so 
well when they have to go back to their 
reservations because they are disap- 
pointed and discouraged. So today we 
are causing them to feel that they ought 
to be maintained by the Government. 
I think the Indian Bureau should be 
operated in a very different way from 
what it has been in the past. 

I shall now take up the question of 
the Virgin Islands. We have the Virgin 
Islands rum plant and a sugar industry 
which the Government has been oper- 
ating. As you know, this plant has been 
operated with a $30 capitalization after 
the Government spent $3,500,000 trying 
to build it up. This year they lost over 
$33,000 on a $30 capitalization. I have 
always objected to this rum plant that 
you are all stockholders in because I do 
not believe in the American public being 
in the rum business, and I do not believe 
in the Government being in business of 
any kind. The Secretary sent the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee some of the 
Government rum again this year, and the 
clerk of the committee called me up and 
said, “Since you do not use it, I do not 
suppose you will want your rum,” and I 
said, “Yes; send me that rum over to 
my office, because I do not want the 
other members of the committee to get 
it, and I do not want anybody else to 
get it because I am afraid it might in- 
jure them.” So I have the rum now in 
my office, and I shall probably retain it 
for future use. [Laughter.] 

Then I asked the Secretary about the 
rum plant they have down in Puerto 
Rico. He said that the Government does 
not own a rum plant in Puerto Rico, that 
the Government is not in business in 
Puerto Rico, that it is a private enter- 
prise. I want to show how we are cam- 
ouflaging the American people as to what 
we are doing in Puerto Rico, There is a 
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corporation there with a capital stock of 
374 shares at $5 a share, making $1,870. 
That is a sugar plant, and they also have 
a butyl alcohol plant. The Government 
loaned this corporation, having $1,870 
of capital stock, the sum of $933,002. 
Does anybody think that anyone but the 
Government would loan a private cor- 
poration of $1,870 capital stock a million 
dollars? No banker or private corpora- 
tion would do that; and yet the Govern- 
ment did. 

There is another corporation there with 
386 shares of stock at $5 a share, amount- 
ing to a capital-stock issue of $1,930. 
That is a private corporation, but look 
at what the Government has done. They 
have loaned that corporation $2,499,- 
931.27. Would any banker do that? 
Would anybody but the Government loan 
that money to that corporation? They 
did not send me a list of the stockholders, 
but I have a statement back there on 
the table, and they say that it is a private 
corporation. That is just camoufiaging 
the American people, because the Goy- 
ernment owns these corporations, and 
in one corporation they have this butyl 
alcohol plant, another rum plant in 
Puerto Rico which you people in the gal- 
leries and all the people of America are 
stockholders in. 

We also have a fruit growers’ coopera- 
tive association there. The Government 
has loaned that corporation $116,403. 
They had a deficit this year of $28,000, 
and finally they gave it up and said to 
the Government, “You take the whole 
thing.” So after they had operated and 
went into bankruptcy and accumulated 
a lot of debts they turned it over to the 
Government and the Government took 
it. They also have other plants on these 
islands. The point I make is that we are 
putting the Government in business and 
5 Government loses and the taxpayers 
ose. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Les. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the gentleman tell 
me whom he means by the Government? 
Who lends this money—Jesse Jones or 
the R. F. C.? 

Mr. RICH. It is the Department of 
the Interior. They have the Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Finance Associa- 
tion, and they have made these loans to 
these corporations that they claim are 
private corporations, and Mr. Ickes is 
the guiding star. 

Mr. KEAN. And we appropriate the 
money for that? 

Mr. RICH. Certainly, somebody did, 
or they would not have the money. They 
get it from this administration. 

Mr. HCOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. 

Mr. HOOK. Is it not a fact that back 
in the Republican administration Charlie 
Dawes, the Republican Vice President, 
was loaned some $90,000,000? I wonder 
whether that was wrong or not? 

Mr. RICH. Let me say this: I am not 
here to protect Republicans or Demo- 
crats, or to heap trouble on anybody, but 
I say when you and you and you do not 
do the thing that is best for America, and 
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do the things that they have been doing 
in the last few years, which are going to 
run this country into bankruptcy and 
ruin financially, then you are responsible 
for making such loans, for doing business 
that should not be done. 

Now we have the reclamation projects. 
Much of the money that has been 
loaned for reclamation goes out to sepa- 
rate individual projects, and they are sup- 
posed to pay that back into the revolving 
fund, and when they get it into the re- 
volving fund they loan it out again. It 
should revert to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I will take 
5 minutes more. I could go on here for 
quite a long time on this bill and show 
you hundreds of places where we could 
cut down these appropriations, and it 
ought to be done if we are going to carry 
out the statement that the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. 
Jesse Jones said, but it will not be done, 
because I tried to cut off an appropria- 
tion for the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion this morning, and they said because 
the Bituminous Coal Commission was 
coming out of the operators and the tax- 
payers they would not cut it down. So I 
have no faith in having this bill reduced. 

Can you blame me for not trying to 
take a lot more time to show you these 
things? I do not have any idea you will 
cut anything from this appropriation. I 
leave it to you to do your duty. With 
less than 50 Members on the floor of the 
House when we make these great appro- 
priations, and with less than 50 Members 
on the floor during the consideration of 
most of the appropriations, you do not 
give the time to those bills that they 
deserve. You do not give them proper 
recognition. You are only leading the 
country to disaster. 

I will give you some more information 
on this bill when we come to read the bill 
with respect to certain items concerning 
which I propose to offer amendments to 
cut down some of the appropriations. I 
hope that other members of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Leavy], the gentleman from Ne- 
vada, Governor ScrucHam, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Car- 
TER], and myself included, with all the 
other Members of Congress, will get into 
their hearts a desire to try to save this 
Nation from bankruptcy. [Applause.j 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be impossible in 10 minutes or in 10 hours 
to attempt either a defense of a measure 
of this kind or a justification of it. This 
committee began hearings on the 20th of 
March. We continued through until 
about the 25th of April before we wrote 
up the bill. There are nine members on 
this committee. As has been indicated, 
the sessions were from morning until 
evening. Yet I must confess there is a 
tremendous lot in this bill that I know 
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very little about. It is humanly impos- 
sible for the most intelligent and the 
most industrious Member of this Con- 
gress to understand, except in a super- 
ficial manner, any of these great appro- 
priation measures. Of course, we can 
criticize or we can shoot in the dark in 
the matter of reductions or additions and 
just trust to luck. In the final analysis, 
a subcommittee on appropriations which 
writes a bill and brings it into the House 
must depena in large measure upon what 
the Budget has done upon the case as 
the agent of the executive department of 
the Government presents it. He is avery 
partial witness and he tries to put for- 
ward his best foot always. 

Those are all things we took into con- 
sideration. You will note, in spite of the 
fact that members of this subcommittee 
in large part come from the western half 
of the United States, where the items in 
the bill are matters of great concern, 
since the money in large measure will be 
spent there in the first instance, yet, we 
report here a bill in this year of unprece- 
dented appropriations that is 3.62 percent 
under the Budget. That is the greatest 
cut below the Budget estimates of any 
bill that has come before this House dur- 
ing the Seventy-seventh Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is not right to say that you should 
just cut here, there, or the other place, 
because that would not be consistent with 
our work as legislators. 

I want to pay a well-deserved tribute 
to the clerk of our committee, William 
Duvall, who did so much in helping us 
prepare this bill in an orderly manner 
and in helping us make the record as it 
is, a record of 2,000 pages. 

I want to likewise pay a well-deserved 
compliment to James Scanlon, who does 
the editorial work for every subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations. If 
you will examine these hearings, examine 
the index, examine the subtitles, the sub- 
heads, and arrangement of the material, 
you will find it is done by men who have 
a real understanding of the work they 
do, and to Jim Scanlon must go the 
3 credit for the hear ugs on every 

ill. 

There are 15 major activities in this 
bill, and they divide themselves into 30 
submajor activities, all in the Interior 
Department. These subactivities, in 
turn, divide themselves into literally hun- 
dreds of items. Of necessity, we could 
only give a little time to any of them. I 
am appreciative, as I know every Mem- 
ber on the majority side of the House is, 
of our distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rich! of 
the attitude that he takes; not that it is 
one of carelessness, but the position he 
takes is that he does not have the heart 
to fight this appropriation this year be- 
cause, by comparison, it is a very minor 
appropriation when viewed in the light of 
some appropriation bills that we have 
passed and some that we will pass. I do 
not say that I subscribe to that doctrine, 
because I feel that every item we have in 
here is fully justified. 

I know it is a sort of a threadbare ar- 
gument to say national defense is the 
cause of some increases, but I am going 
to run the risk of repeating this assertion 
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and then attempt to prove it to you: I 
feel there are many things in this appro- 
priation bill for the Interior Department 
that directly and unqualifiedly tie them- 
selves in to our national-defense pro- 
gram. The increase over last year is 
made necessary not only in its entirety, 
but in sums even exceeding the increase, 
by reason of national defense. For in- 
stance, the Bonneville project is out in 
my region. It is not in my district, but 
it is in the Northwest on the Columbia 
River between Oregon and Washington, 
near the mouth of that great river. 
There we have a great flood control, navi- 
gation, and power project. The in- 
creases were some ten or eleven million 
dollars this year, and there was a little 
question even in the minds of those of us 
who are its best champions as to whether 
that could tie itself to national defense. 
We asked the clerk of our committee to 
contact the head of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, Mr. Knudsen. 

We asked him to send a representative 
to our committee to give us impartial 
information as to whether or not such in- 
creases were justified and needed as a 
part of national defense. The response 
came in the form of a letter from Mr. 
J. D. Biggers, as follows: 

OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1941. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mn. TAYLOR: The growing need for 
an abundant and available supply of electric 
energy for use by defense industries impels 
me to address you in the interest of the re- 
quest of the Bonneville Power Administration 
now pending before your committee for its 
appropriation for fiscal year 1942. The 
amount requested aggregates $23,847,600 and 
is required for facilities for transmitting elec- 
tric power from the generating plants of the 
administration to the points where the power 
is to be used. The plants of defense indus- 
tries in the Pacific Northwest are increasing 
constantly, and the demand for more and 
larger blocks of electric power is likewise 
growing. 

The request of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration of the Interior Department con- 
tains particular items which might be 
construed as of primary civil rather than 
emergency need, but the great preponderance 
of the total is needed for transmitting power 
for defense purposes. 

Knowing of your interest and that of your 
colleagues on the Appropriations Committee 
in all aspects of the defense of the country, 
I feel that you will want to give favorable 
consideration to the request of the Bonne- 
ville Administration. 

Very truly yours, 
J.D. Bracers, 
Director of Production Division. 


I do not know what better proof any 
Member of this House would want in sup- 
port of an appropriation if he had here- 
tofore voted for national-defense appro- 
priations, because this statement from 
the man perhaps best qualified to advise 
us, clearly is proof of need. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. On the point the gen- 
tleman from Washington is discussing, 
there appears in House Document 133, 
a communication from the Director of 
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the Budget, Harold D. Smith, relating to 
the item of $10,900,000 emergency appro- 
priation increasing the appropriation 
over the preceding year in which he says: 

This rapid demand for power in the area to 
be served by the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
power plants makes necessary the installation 
of additional generating facilities. Provision 
has been made for the installation of all units 
at Bonneville and three units at Grand 
Coulee. To meet the growing demands the 
Bureau of Reclamation contemplates con- 
tracting for three additional units at Grand 
Coulee in the near future. Funds for these 
additional units, of 108,000 kilowatt capacity 
each and estimated to cost about $9,000,000, 
will not be required before late in the fiscal 
year 1942 or early in the succeeding year. 

The foregoing estimate of appropriation is 
required to meet contingencies which have 
arisen since the submission of the Budget for 
1941, and its approval is recommended, 


(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. LEAVY. The gentleman is correct. 
In addition to what I have just mentioned 
in support of that appropriation, we have 
the Bureau of the Budget, we have the 
Federal Power Commission, and we have 
this unusual situation out there, we have 
the Aluminum Co. of America, we have 
the Reynolds Metal Co. of America, and 
half a dozen other corporations that are 
just simply on their knees begging for 
this electric power. 

We all recognize that we have a bottle- 
neck now in our whole airplane produc- 
tion because of a shortage of light metals. 
Let me make this statement to you in 
that connection, that this is not money 
thrown away. The receipts from Bonne- 
ville and Coulee power in the first year of 
partial production, that is, next year, are 
going to exceed $6,000,000—in just 1 
year—with Bonneville about 60 percent 
in production and Coulee less than 17 
percent in production, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am fully appreciative of 
the gentleman’s great interest in Grand 
Coulee and in Bonneville. I should like 
to inquire whether or not this increase in 
this appropriation bill is to be used prin- 
cipally for the building of transmission 
lines? You are producing the current. 
You have got to get that current to the 
consumer. Is not that true? 

Mr. LEAVY. That is exactly the 
situation. 

Mr. KEEFE. As soon as you have these 
transmission lines built you will be able 
to take a large portion of the potential 
output of both these generating plants. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. LEAVY. That is the history of the 
development of both these projects. 
Three years ago it was asked, What will 
you do with this output?” It has already 
resulted in tremendous rate reductions to 
the average consumer, and there has been 
a tremendous upsurge in consumption. 

Mr. I hope the gentleman will 
make that point clear, because so many 
people of the country are of the opinion 
that the development of Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville will result in a huge ex- 
penditure of money and the installation 
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of generating plants that will produce a 
tremendous amount of electrical energy 
where there is nc market for that energy. 
The fact is just the reverse, is it not? 

Mr. LEAVY. It certainly is, and if I 
had the time I could readily make it clear 
to everybody. The average city of 125,000 
people in America requires about 50,000 
kilowatts of electricity. The Aluminum 
Co. of America now is buying 165,000 kilo- 
watts, or almost 3% times the amount of 
electrical energy required by the aver- 
age city of 125,000 population. The 
Reynolds Metal Co. is going to use more 
electricity than a city of 150,000 would 
use. So much for the industrial use. 

Our farmers have not their homes elec- 
trified to a very much greater extent than 
have the people in the Middle West, but 
when you give them electricity at 5 mills 
a kilowatt-hour—and that is the rate 
fixed for Grand Coulee-Bonneville power 
to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion—instead of 15 mills, or 3 times as 
much, and you are going to increase con- 
sumption tremendously. The truth of 
the matter is that if the President, as 
a part of the New Deal, had not had the 
foresight 7 or 8 years ago to begin these 
great undertakings, to wit, Grande Coulee 
and Bonneville, we could not possibly 
carry on even in the manner in which we 
are now doing in our present national-de- 
fense program. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEAVY. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I should like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to this fact, 
supplementing what he has already 
stated, that about 3 years ago, due to un- 
precedented low water in the Missouri 
River, caused by lack of snow in the 
mountains, that it was necessary to im- 
port power as far as eastern Montana 
from the gentleman’s State of Washing- 
ton in order that the smelter in Great 
Falls could be operated. As I under- 
stand it, we now have almost the same 
situation in the mountains. We have a 
dearth of snow, and it will probably be 
necessary to import power again from 
the gentleman’s State into Idaho, into 
western Montana, and perhaps into 
eastern Montana. 

While I am on the subject, I want to 
compliment the gentleman, because I 
know it is due him. The country as a 
whole, and particularly the entire west- 
ern part of the United States, and par- 
ticularly his own State, is exceedingly 
fortunate in having the gentleman as a 
Member of Congress and his serving upon 
the important committee of which he is 
such a valued member. He has rendered 
untold beneficial services to all of the 
Northwest. 

If it were not for his untiring and un- 
seifish work, together with the work of 
his colleagues serving on the Appropria- 
tions Committee—and I refer to such 
Members as the gentleman from Nevada 
Mr. ScrucHam], the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD], and the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jounson]— 
I do not know what we out in the western 
part of the country would have done. I 
may also refer to my friend from the 
State of Pennsylvania, who has contrib- 
uted his share also, or as much as he can, 
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when we consider the fact he is always 
looking for where we are going to get 
the money. Complimentary reference 
may be made to all of the other Mem- 
bers. 

[Here the gavel fell. ! 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I call the gentle- 
man's attention also to the fact that 
while money is loaned on these projects, 
I think approximately 95 percent has 
been repaid as the payments fall due. It 
is about the best security the Govern- 
ment has at this time. 

May I also ask the gentleman to ex- 
plain one item? He heard my statement 
this morning with reference to taking out 
of the bill the item of $500,000 that was 
to be used for the purpose of building 
transmission lines to convey power from 
Fort Peck over to various places of use; 
that is, to lift the water to places of use 
in western North Dakota and eastern 
Montana. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman explain why that was taken out, 
if he will. 

Mr. LEAVY. May I say, first, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s compliment. If I 
have ever knowingly, in the 5 years I 
have been a member of this committee, 
urged or presented a cause which I did 
not honestly believe had merit, I cannot 
recall it. I would not do that. Our good 
friends in the East and in the South are 
sometimes unmindful of the fact that 
Uncle Sam owns a great part of the west- 
ern half of the United States. He is the 
landlord there; he is the boss in that 
region: and it is his property that the 
Interior bill secures funds, with which we 
manage the estate of Uncle Sam, directly 
owned by him. 

Now, reclamation has a real value, just 
as the construction of these giant dams 
has. The repayments on Federal recla- 
mation projects are 98 percent current. 
This is surely a wonderful record. It is 
true the Government gets no interest on 
the money it puts into the construction 
of a reclamation project, but it is paid 
back over 40 years in 40 annual install- 
ments. Homes are made for millions of 
people who otherwise would become drift- 
ers and wanderers. The fact that there 
is a need for this is evidenced by the last 
census. The population increase in the 
western half of the United States where 
reclamation is practiced was 14.7 percent, 
while the population increase in the 
United States as a whole was around 
7 percent—just about twice as much in 
the western part of the United States as 
the figure for the whole Nation. I will 
not have time to go into the matter fully, 
but these added people are entitled to a 
chance to establish themselves and be- 
come independent. 

Answering the gentleman’s question 
as to why the item of $500,000 was taken 
out of the bill after the Budget had ap- 
proved it, I can almost pay the gentle- 
man a compliment by stating his able 
and his persuasive presentation of this 
item to the Bureau of Reclamation 
and to the Bureau of the Budget and 
everybody in infiuence resulted in this 
item winning premature approval. Last 
fall the item of $500,000 was put in on 
the theory that the Army engineers 
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would have installed the generator fa- 
cilities at Fort Peck, but by reason of 
the tremendous step-up in the national- 
defense program, those facilities have 
not been built, so the line will not be 
necessary within the next year. It is a 
necessary item, but perhaps premature 
in having it in there at this time. How- 
ever, I credit the gentleman’s industry 
and activity in that respect. 

Bree SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that one 
of the specific reasons, according to the 
testimony before the committee, was it 
would not be effective or could not be 
effective until 1944. 

Mr. LEAVY. That is exactly what I 
attempted to say. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The gentleman 
agrees with the statement I made here- 
tofore as to why the item was taken out? 

Mr. LEAVY. Ido. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken consider- 
ably more time than I should have. I 
would like to have answered my genial 
friend from Pennsylvania on the ques- 
tion of the Government in business. In 
one breath he says the Government 
should charge fees for services that are 
strictly governmental, referring to the 
Park Service, and make a profit out of it. 
In the next breath he says he would not 
have the Government in business at all. 
I challenge the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania or any other Member of this 
House on either side, and I care not how 
profound an economist he may be, to 
pick out of this bill functions in any con- 
siderable degree that are not govern- 
mental. It is the Government’s business 
to be in charge of the parks, the public 
lands, the Geological Survey, the Recla- 
mation Service, and all of these other 15 
activities. 

(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington for 
yielding to me at this point. The flags 
over every one of our national parks 
should be flying at half mast today in 
token of mourning for a man who has 
done more for the advancement of our 
National Park Service than any other. 
It is with deep regret that I inform the 
House at this time of the untimely death 
of Mr. Arno B. Cammerer, former Direc- 
tor of our National Park Service, at the 
age of 57 years. He was born in my 
State of Nebraska and he was my per- 
sonal friend. 

I notice in the legislation before us 
that this Committee so recognized the 
great work of Arno Cammerer that they 
provided funds to make him an Associate 
Director of the Park Service. His host 
of friends will appreciate this recogni- 
tion by Congress. He was Director of 
that Service up to a year ago, and be- 
cause of ill health he was forced to leave 
that directorship. Since then he has 
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been acting in an advisory capacity. He 
ignored his ill health and continued his 
work for the Government, which he has 
served for over 30 consecutive years. 
Arno Cammerer dedicated his life to the 
land and the people of our country. He 
had many opportunities for the more 
glamorous phases of life, but he fre- 
quently demonstrated his determination 
to give his life to provide opportunity for 
health, recreation, education, and enjoy- 
ment of the people of America. 

So this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, I join 
with thousands of other friends of Arno 
Cammerer to pay a tribute to his memory 
and in this way placing in the permanent 
Record of Congress our appreciation of 
the great service rendered by this man 
who gave so many years of his life to the 
service of his country and to the service 
of mankind. 

Mr. LEAVY. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska for paying the 
well-deserved and beautiful tribute to a 
great and good man and an exceptional 
public servant, who has passed, so un- 
timely, to his final reward. I pay tribute 
to him as being one of the greatest men 
in that particular field with whom it has 
ever been my pleasure to come in con- 
tact. LApplause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL] such time as he may desire. 

BONNEVILLE POWER IN PEACE AND WAR 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to urge the approval of the allocations in 
this bill for the Bonneville project. They 
are items to provide necessary transmis- 
sion facilities in order to make complete 
use of Bonneville power in the present 
emergency. 

We are finding in the present emer- 
gency, as we found in the World War 
No. 1, one of our most essential needs 
is electrical energy for power purposes, 
Fortunately we have several large power- 
producing projects now operating 
throughout the United States that we 
did not have in the last World War. In 
my district is Bonneville, on the Colum- 
bia River, and nearby Grand Coulee, both 
utilizing the great capacity of this, the 
second largest river in the United States, 
for power production. Neither of these 
plants is yet completed, but Bonneville is 
nearing completion and Grand Coulee has 
now gone into production. Later in my 
remarks I will tabulate the total installed 
capacity of these plants and the dates 
the power will be available. One of the 
strategic uses of this power is for the 
production of aluminum. Bonneville 
power is now being used for that pur- 
pose. There are many other deposits of 
critical and strategic minerals in the 
Northwest area, as well as in Alaska, 
which may be reduced, processed, and 
utilized by means of this power. The ap- 
propriations before you today are for the 
purpose of providing transmission facili- 
ties to make available the power from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee not only 
for use in the national defense but also 
to bring the power to the markets of the 
Northwest for use during normal times. 

Oregon and the other States in the 
Pacific Northwest have a number of 
charted deposits of strategic and critical 
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materials. I have worked on the idea 
that the Nation and my region could be 
materially benefited by coupling together 
these resources and the great amounts 
of low-cost hydro power native to that 
region. It is true that these northwest- 
ern deposits are of lower grade than those 
occurring in the older sections of the 
country and occur in more complex 
structures. However, this ceases to be a 
handicap when modern electrochemical 
and electrothermal processes are used, 
To utilize such processes electricity cost- 
ing, delivered, less than 3 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour must be available. The Co- 
lumbia River is one of the few spots in 
the country where such energy can be 
had; it is practically the only place where 
it can be secured in large quantities. 

On May 8, 1940, I addressed the House 
on this critical defense subject and pre- 
sented some compilations and conclu- 
sions. This subject matter was presented 
8 days before the President first addressed 
Congress on the European situation. This 
survey pointed out some very definite 
conclusions that need to be considered. 
A reading of that presentation will show 
the metal situation we face today was 
obvious from the factual analysis of the 
metal and defense statistics, 

Let us take aluminum for example. 
This is the base material for any air pro- 
gram. No nation can produce airships 
in quantity and quality without adequate 
supplies of aluminum or substitute light 
metals, Aluminum is an electrolytic 
metal, Last year our production of this 
metal represented about 425,000 kilo- 
watts of equivalent electric capacity. 
The best information available indicates 
that the Axis Powers have in their terri- 
tories over 2.5 times this equivalent elec- 
tric capacity as a base for their air pro- 
gram, Gentlemen, every available Co- 
lumbia River hydro power kilowatt must 
quickly be put to work before we can be- 
gin to approach their realized light-metal 
standard. Remember also that the un- 
satisfactory solution of this situation re- 
sulted in inadequate air forces for 
France, and thus contributed to that 
nation’s downfall. I could spend a great 
deal of time on this subject and also point 
out the necessity for developing our 
western lucites, alunites, and other clays 
to replace our imported bauxites, but 
will pass along to cover briefly the nickel 
situation. A new field lies ahead in the 
reduction of ordinary clays to secure 
aluminum. Again, this will call for 
electric processes. 

I also covered this nickel situation in 
the speech of May 8, 1940. Nickel is 
needed for armor plate. Over 90 percent 
of this material, vitally needed for our 
naval program, comes from one foreign 
source. Think what this means, when 
we have natural armor plate material 
untouched in Alaska. These Alaskan de- 
posits are located adjacent to tidewater. 
All that is needed to secure an inde- 
pendent source for such a vital material 
is to barge this natural material down 
and dump it into possible Bonneville or 
Coulee electric furnaces. 

Mr. Chairman, this presents briefly 
one of the major reasons I am urging 
particular attention to the Bonneville 
items, A careful reading of history will 
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show that major nations have only 
maintained their position by maintain< 
ing their metal independence. 

In addition, we must consider at this 
time possible post-war conditions. If we 
are to hold our own nationally, we must 
be able to meet the coming post-war 
commercial invasion. All these modern 
processes of peace and war depend on 
abundant low-cost electric energy. The 
Detroit automotive industry would not 
have been possible without the electric 
metals produced from low-cost Niagara 
power. I cite this as an example of the 
results accomplished by coupling low- 
cost energy to latent raw materials. 


ADDED CAPACITY 


Previously Bonneville’s opponents have 
urged that no market existed for Bonne- 
ville power. Actual contract results 
within the past year has now evaporated 
such an argument. We today see load 
demands in excess of installed plant and 
transmission capacity. 

For the past few years we have pointed 
out the Bonneville results that could be 
accomplished from demonstrated natural 
load-growth surveys. I early urged the 
completion of Bonneville and presented 
factual estimates to demonstrate the 
soundness of such a suggestion. Time 
has demonstrated the correctness of these 
estimates and the vision of your commit- 
tee in making allowances for transmis- 
sion construction as soon as the author- 
izing act had been passed. To market 
power we must be able to deliver. Elec- 
tricity cannot be stored, packaged, or 
transported like other commodities. The 
record plainly shows that the Adminis- 
trator is now finding it difficult to supply 
sufficient power from Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee to meet the defense loads 
and local requirements. It is always well 
to remember that no worth-while private 
capacity has been installed in this region 
since 1929. A substantial part of the de- 
mands on Bonneville arises from inade- 
quate private regional installed capacity. 


LOAD CONDITIONS 


On page 2675 of the Recorp of March 
27 last, I pointed out facts on the in- 
creased load conditions in the Bonneville 
area. I would like to briefly summarize 
this information for the benefit of this 
committee. 

An analysis of official Bonneville rec- 
ords brings out that the Administrator 
has executed prime-power contracts up 
to the middle of March totaling 278,452 
kilowatts. Of this contracted amount, 
6 industrial consumers are taking or will 
take 226,500 kilowatts. Twenty-three 
contracts have been executed with public 
agencies, totaling 20,452 kilowatts. In 
addition 2 contracts have been executed 
with private power companies, totaling 
31,500 kilowatts. 

The Record shows also that 13 different 
defense mineral industries are negotiat- 
ing with the Bonneville Administrator 
for an additional load which will range 
from 150,000 kilowatts initially to about 
285,000 kilowatts ultimately. 

In addition to these defense loads the 
Bonneville circuits will need to supply an 
additional 75,000 kilowatts of capacity 
this fall to meet the deficiency of public 
and private systems during the 1941 peak 
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season. The normal load increase in the 
area will approach 75,000 kilowatts per 
year. This means that 5 years hence 
the normal regional load growth will be 
about 375,000 kilowatts, or 83 percent of 
the total instalied dependable capacity of 
Bonneville. 

It has been testified by experts from 
the War Department and the Reclama- 
tion Service that approximately 3 years 
must elapse between time of authoriza- 
tion and the time of completion of gen- 
eration capacity. The modern high- 
voltage transmission line takes approxi- 
mately one-half of this time to com- 
plete; therefore the scheduled completion 
dates of generators and transmission 
lines must be in step and should be in 
advance of the load. This capacity 
schedule is one that needs to be con- 
sidered at all times. 

The recent testimony before the Senate 
Deficiency Committee brings out that 
since February 1, 1941, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management has requested Bon- 
neville to make available 80,000 kilowatts 
of additional capacity for the production 
of aluminum. This request is in addi- 
tion to the 165,000 kilowatts of power now 
under contract to the Aluminum Co. of 
America. This Bonneville capacity of 
245,000 kilowatts will produce some 245,- 
000,000 pounds of aluminum per year. 
This represents about 59 percent of the 
total aluminum produced in the United 
States during 1940 and some 30 percent 
of the total light metals needed for our 
defense program. From a statistical an- 
alysis it is obvious that more Bonneville- 
Coulee power must be used to the limit 
if we are to meet the set defense objec- 
tives. Delivery of this additional power 
is scheduled to begin in June 1941, and 
I trust that your committee will make 
immediately available the funds needed 
to complete these defense connections. 

The same testimony brings out that 
the Columbia Steel Castings Co. is nego- 
tiating a contract for 7,500 kilowatts. 
Their product will consist of steel cast- 
ings used for the construction of ships. 
The Pacific Carbide Co. now has a con- 
tract for 2,000 kilowatts used in the man- 
ufacture of the essential defense mate- 
rial—calcium carbide. This company is 
now negotiating for an additional 2,000 
kilowatts for early delivery. 

The Bremerton Navy Yard has also re- 
quested 20,000 kilowatts for early deliv- 
ery. At the time of the Senate testimony 
the indicated delivery date for such 
navy-yard power was June 1942. I un- 
derstand that the Navy now desires to 
push ahead this delivery date by 6 
months. 

A steel company has indicated that it 
would be prepared to initiate operation by 
August 1941 providing 15,000 kilowatts 
would be available. 

The Electro-Metallurgical Co. is nego- 
tiating for 7,500 to 37,500 kilowatts for 
1941 delivery. 

The Tongue Point Naval Station at 
Astoria and the War Department airport 
at Pendleton will require approximately 
2,000 kilowatts by June of this year. 

Shipbuilding and other marine con- 
pours will require close to 10,000 kilo- 
watts. 
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Municipalities and R. E. A.’s will re- 
quire an estimated 10,000 additional kilo- 
watts; and, as I have pointed out, the 
private utilities will need 75,000 kilowatts 
to meet their power-load conditions in 
the fall of 1941. 

To meet these demands the following 
generating capacity will be available: 


Total in- 
stalled 
capacity 


Bonne-| Grand 
ville | Coulee 


Kilowatts 
January 1941. — 1 194, 400 
August 1941. oN eee 248, 
Do 356, 400 
410, 400 
518, 400 
626, 400 


We are also confronted with the need 
of providing service to, first, the Army 
airport at Pendleton by May 1, 1941; 
second, the naval air base at Tongue 
Point; third, several Rural Electrification 
Administration projects; fourth, Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard; fifth, public-utility dis- 
tricts in urged need of additional power; 
and, sixth, a number of industrial pros- 
pects which will require power before the 
end of the calendar year 1941. Every 
effort is being made to meet these emer- 
gency situations through the reallocation 
of funds by loans from projects now 
under construction, most of which must 
be replaced before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

The critical situation faced by the Ad- 
ministration to meet its contract commit- 
ments, brought about principally by 
national-defense requirements, will prob- 
ably necessitate pooling of power re- 
sources of the region and obtaining avail- 
able power from the existing public 
utilities. 

The Bonneville-Coulee power adminis- 
trator reports installation of generators 
at both Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams have been advanced to meet the 
needs of the national-defense program. 
The fifth generator at Bonneville Dam 
has been advanced by the Army engi- 
neers from January 1, 1942, to August 
1941. Reclamation engineers at Grand 
Coulee Dam are also speeding up instal- 
lation of the first major generating unit 
from October 1, 1941, to August 1, 1941. 

By July 1, 1942, three of the world’s 
largest hydroelectric generators will be 
installed at Grand Coulee Dam and will 
be interconnected with Bonneville Dam 
and other public and private power sys- 
tems throughout the Northwest. A total 
of 650,000 kilowatts of Columbia River 
power will be available by that time. 

This large block of energy will be ready 
in time to take care of national-defense 
contracts, Administrator Raver said. He 
also pointed out that the rights of public 
agencies to Columbia River power are 
fully protected under the terms of the 
contracts, and that ample power will be 
available for the electrical needs of the 
region, which are growing at an unprece- 
dented rate. 

Imperative need for the increased out- 
put of aluminum alloys for defense re- 
quirements recently was emphasized by 
the Priorities Division of the Office of 
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| Production Management with the an- 


nouncement that the curtailment might 
be necessary in the use of the metal for 
domestic and household purposes. The 
official statement of the defense organi- 
zation declared: 

Industrial users of aluminum in the non- 
defense field are being urged to give immedi- 
ate attention to the use of substitutes, in- 
cluding plastics, because of the impact of a 
defense program which may make it impos- 
sible for them to furnish the general public 
with the usual supply of aluminum imple- 
ments. 


Production of aluminum on a large 
scale in the Pacific Northwest had its in- 
ception in December 1939 when the Alu- 
minum Co. entered into a 20-year 
contract with the Bonneville Power 
Administration for delivery of 32,500 
kilowatts of power. It established its first 
aluminum-reduction plant west of the 
Mississippi River at Vancouver, Wash., 
and began production of aluminum on 
September 1 of last year. Since that time 
production has been maintained at the 
rate of 60,000,000 pounds a year, Admin- 
istrator Raver reports. 


RATE SAVINGS 


Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned the 
defense-metal situation because of the 
immediate necessities of this problem, but 
no statement could be complete without 
reference to the requirements of the 
Bonneville Act covering public benefits 
from this project. The sales program 
of the administrator has carried out the 
mandate. The direct and indirect re- 
sults of this policy are reflected in the 
customer rate savings accruing in Oregon 
and Washington, totaling over $8,000,000 
from 1935 to date. Eighty-three percent 
of this saving comes from rate reductions 
of the private power companies and 17 
percent from reductions by public plants. 
In 1940 these combined savings totaled 
$3,591,000, and in each succeeding year 
this increased amount will be cumulative. 
This is another example of how the wise 
development of this vast power resource 
is erecting a sounder economic future for 
the region. 


ESTIMATES 


Mr. Chairman, we have here two 
budget estimates for Bonneville. The 
first was the one sent up with the regular 
January budget. This regular estimate 
totals $12,958,000. The second or supple- 
mental estimate totals $10,900,000, and 
out of this amount $1,000,000 has been 
appropriated in the first deficiency bill, 
H. R. 3836, thus leaving a balance of 
$9,900,000 for consideration. 

I find in analyzing the items going to 
make up these two estimates that 64 per- 
cent of the regular estimate directly 
benefits Oregon and the Portland-Van- 
couver or lower Columbia area. 

About 60 percent of the supplemental 
estimate directly or indirectly benefits 
this same area. I call your particular at- 
tention to the transmission lines actually 
contemplated for erection in Oregon. 
The justification shows these items. 

The following break-down shows the 
items making up the regular supply bill 
and the supplemental estimate for the 
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Bonneville Power Administration, to- 

gether with the estimated amount di- 

rectly or indirectly affecting Oregon and 

explanatory notes concerning each item: 
Regular supply bill 


Estimated 
directly 
Total net y 
Item and 
amount | indirectly 
affecting 
Oregon 
Grand Coulee, Covington line. 81, 730, 000 1 $432, 000 
Bonneville, Vancouver No. 3 
CTT 219, 000 21, 219, 000 
Substations, 230,000 kilovolts...| 4,022, 900 956, 
115,000-volt lines 000 253, 000 
ubstation additio 
WONG TESS „ 848, 000 
Feeder lines. . 750. 000 
Advanced surveys 000 7 100, 000 
Construction, tools,equipment_| 300, 000 7 150, 000 
0 tion, maintenance, mar- 
TT! teeny ate ota 885, 600 7 750, 000 
Coulee lines. 2, 000, 000 
Total. 12 958, 500 8, 458, 000 


1 Current to firm up Bonneville plant capacity will go 
over this line during flood and low flows in Columbia, 
Approximate indirect benefit to Oregon, 25 percent. 

3 5 current to Portland area. 

3 Includes North Bonneville and Vancouver substa- 
tions supplying the Portland area. Indirect benefits 
to Oregon are 25 percent of the Covington substation, 
50 pant of Midway substation., Al of south Bonne- 
ville substation will supply Oregon. 

Oregon City transmission lines. 

Oregon City and St. Johns, Oreg. 

ë Funds out of this item will be used to build a trans- 
mission line to La Grande, Oreg., where a public utility 
district been recently voted. Negotiations are now 
in progress between the Union County district and the 
private power 8 , and the indications are that in 
the near future this district will acquire this property 
fair basis. This construction is necessary to 
the growing needs of this eastern Oregon section. 

1 Estimated direct benefits to Oregon. 


Of the $12,958,000 included in the sup- 
ply bill, $8,458,000, or 64.3 percent of the 
total, directly or indirectly benefits 
Oregon. The location of all of the in- 
cluded items may not be in Oregon, but 
Oregon secures the benefit. For exam- 
ple, Bonneville-Vancouver line No. 3 is 
located on the Washington side of the 
river because of physical and topograph- 
ical conditions, but the line carries cur- 
rent which will serve industries in the 
Portland-Vancouver area and thereby 
directly affects Portland. 

Supplemental estimate 


serve 


Estimated 
amount 
directly or 
indirectly 
affecting 


Bonneville-Coulee line No. 2... 8, 785, 000 | ! $1, 895, 000 
‘Transmission system, 115,000 


Advanced surveys 
Construction tools and inv 
o 


700, 000 4 300, 000 


3 This line, alt 


located on the Washington side 
of the river, serves 


e Portland-Vancouver area. 
2 There is approximately $81,000 in this item to serve 
farmers in Lane County, Oreg., and to provide investi- 
anons and surveys to reach farmers the Eugene- 
rain, Tho Dalles, Hood River, Woodburn, and Union 
County,. Oreg., areas. $580,000 is included to cover a 
57,000 volt feeder from the St. Johns, O. 
to serve 5 defense industries 
locate in the Port land area 
cover substations and service lines to take on prospective 
defense Industries requiring over 200,000 kilowatts, now 
under negotiation involving the production of ferro- 
alloys, iron, steel, calcium carbide, electrodes, chrome 
steel, mercury, magnesium, and zinc. 
ros Estimated amount to be spent directly benefiting 
regon, 


., Substation 
ntending to 
$1,500,000 in this item is to 
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Supplemental estimate—Continued 


Estimated 
rota net | ahs 
ne or 
Item amount | indirectly 
affecting 
Oregon 
Permanent buildings $250,000 | $125,000 
Operation and maintenance 250, 000 250, 
Total supplemental esti- 
i. eee 10,900,000 | 6, 596, 000 
Less amount appropriated, 
H. R. 3836, by Senate. 1,000, 000 
8 erence 9, 900, 000 6, 596, 000 


‘Estimated amount to be spent directly benefiting 
oe provide for power purchase to tide over a critical 
period in late 1941, before the remaining ready Bonne- 
ville units can be brought into production. Most of 
this purchased power will come from the Seattle Storage 
Hydros. 
are ot tute bons Oregons ene me 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
Congress has in the past exercised excep- 
tional vision in providing funds to create 
outlets for Bonneville energy. Without 
this vision our national air program 
would have been retarded at least 18 
months or 2 years. Bonneville area is not 
the only beneficiary. Increased defense 
pay rolls in California, Oregon, and 
Washington reflect the increased light- 
metal production in this area. Bonne- 
ville capacity would not have been avail- 
able for ingot aluminum production with- 
out transmission and marketing facilities. 
Your vision, together with that of a few 
of us who have urged these appropria- 
tions, has increased the Nation’s airplane 
preduction by at least 30 percent. This 
vision needs to be fully known and I want 
to thank you for the careful consideration 
you have given to such pleas in the past. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
GREEN] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is an able and 
brilliant Member of this House. He is 
patriotic. He is strongly for national 
defense. 

For the information of the House, may 
I say that several months ago an out- 
standing advocate of national defense, a 
learned man in this line, appeared before 
the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and outlined in detail what, in 
his opinion, should be the national-de- 
fense set-up for the Caribbean Sea, the 
Panama Canal, and Florida. It is quite 
significant that air bases and other na- 
tional-defense establishments have now 
been placed throughout the Caribbean 
area on American soil and on soil ac- 
quired by our country under lease. 
There is only one remaining link in that 
national-defense plan as outlined to 
make it full and effective. That link is 
the Florida Canal. This is not my own 
statement; it is the statement of those 
who are learned in national defense. 
Therefore, I would appreciate it if care- 
ful study should be given this angle when 
this subject comes before the House. 

Of course, the transportation benefits 
of the Canal have been found to be ade- 
quate to justify it thoroughly from every 
point of view. There will be a saving of 
more than $10,000,000 a year in trans- 
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portation costs. This project is recom- 
mended by the Army engineers, it has 
been approved by the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and I trust that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
all other Members of the House who are 
interested in full and complete national 
defense of the Caribbean area and the 
Panama Canal, together with the facil- 
itation of economic transportation, will 
lend this measure full and complete sup- 
port when the opportunity presents itself. 

It is time to develop our internal proj- 
ects and affairs, as well as to vote billions 
for foreign aid. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Delegate from 
Alaska [Mr. DIMOND]. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, so far 
as I am aware, the estimates sent up by 
the Bureau of the Budget for Alaska 
have not been reduced in the bill re- 
ported here today, except in two in- 
stances. One of them is a relatively 
minor one, which I did not even know 
was in the Budget estimate. That was 
an estimate of $1,250 for an automobile 
for the Governor of Alaska. The other 
item disallowed is of substantial impor- 
tance to the people of the Territory, be- 
cause it is the item of $50,000 for new 
road construction in the Territory of 
Alaska, and the only item of that nature 
carried in the bill. The road appropria- 
tion carried in the bill, Mr. Chairman, 
is for $634,500 for the maintenance only 
of highways in Alaska. There is not a 
dollar for new construction. 

Prior to the time that the public-works 
funds were appropriated, the Congress 
from year to year did make some years 
larger, and some years smaller, appro- 
priations for the construction of new 
highways in Alaska, but with the advent 
of the Public Works Administration, that 
plan was discontinued, and only the item 
for maintenance was carried in the bills 
of this nature, and we were required to 
get money for new construction from the 
Public Works Administration. 

That was not so easy, but nevertheless 
substantial sums of funds from this 
source were expended in Alaska. 

Now, it is said in the report on the bill 
that the $50,000 was denied because of 
some testimony to the effect that it was 
not specifically decided where the money 
ought to be expended. The testimony of 
Mr. Gordon, representative of the In- 
terior Department, upon the subject ap- 
pears on page 942 of the hearings, and in 
that testimony it is shown that originally 
the money was asked for and was justi- 
fied before the Budget, for an extension 
of what is called the Bunker Hill-Kouga- 
rok Road in northwestern Alaska. After 
the justification before the Bureau of the 
Budget and the estimate of the Budget 
came to Congress, strong representations 
were made to the Interior Department 
that roads were insistently and imme- 
diately demanded in connection with the 
Army and Navy bases now being built in 
Alaska, outside of the Army and Navy 
reservations. I happen to know that the 
commanding general in Alaska insisted 
that those roads be built. As a conse- 
quence, when Mr. Gordon appeared be- 
fore the committee he was compelled to 
say that, although this money was origi- 
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nally designed for the Bunker Hill- 
Kougarok Road—a road that has been 
desired and required and asked for for 
many, many years—it might be necessary 
to use the money in connection with sup- 
plying facilities to the national-defense 
posts in Alaska. 

I submit that there is not any justifi- 
cation, with full knowledge of the sub- 
ject, for denying this appropriation. In 
fact, it ought to be 10, 20, or 30 times as 
great, 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Leavy], has adverted 
to the fact that the National Govern- 
ment is a great proprietor, a great land- 
owner of land in the Western States. 
That is even more the case in Alaska. I 
had a calculation made several years 
ago, I think it was in 1938, and by exclud- 
ing unpatented mining claims, title to 
which still resided in the Government, 
it was found that the National Govern- 
ment at that time owned more than 99.8 
percent of all of the 589,000 square miles 
of land and water embraced in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. The Government is our 
great proprietor there. So it is safe to 
say that even taking into consideration 
the unpatented mining claims, of which 
many exist in Alaska, the Government 
still owns, without any vestige of adverse 
title or without any vestige of title resid- 
ing elsewhere, more than 98 percent of 
all public land in Alaska. That is the 
reason why the Territory is obliged to 
apply to Congress for such assistance as 
may be contained in a bill of this kind, 
although I believe the largest item by 
far is for the Indians of Alaska and for 
the Eskimos, who are classed as Indians. 
In that respect, Alaska is not in any 
different category than are any of the 
States which have Indian population. So 
the money spent for the support and 
medical relief and education of Indians 
in Alaska ought not be specifically 
charged against the Territory, because 
the same expenditure would be made if 
those citizens of the United States should 
reside in one of the States rather than 
in Alaska, 

I have often said, and I repeat, that 
if the National Government should see 
fit to give to the Government of Alaska 
all the public land, we would not have to 
come to Congress asking for help, except 
for such sums as would be spent in all of 
the States, just as they are spent in 
Alaska, for the carriage of the mails, and 
for national defense, and for similar na- 
tional purposes. Of course, that will 
never be done. The public lands of 
Alaska are too valuable to the Nation to 
ever take a chance of giving that title 
to the Government of the Territory. 

Therefore we are obliged to come here 
and ask for such things as aid in the 
construction of roads. 

I am the more regretful that this sum 
of $50,000, which is no vast amount, 
everyone will admit, has been cut out of 
this bill, because roads are the principal 
means of transportation, roads are the 
things that we need, for our economy 
in Alaska, above everything else. Give 
us roads and we can take care of our- 
selves. Give us a highway to Alaska 
and give us an internal system of roads 
in Alaska, and Alaska is on its cwn. We 
have enough natural wealth in Alaska, 
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but at the present time it is not avail- 
able to the people of the United States 
because there is no means of land com- 
munication between the States and Alas- 
ka. So I say it is too bad that this 
amount is cut out, although I suppose 
$50,000 would not build more than 10 
or 15 or 20 miles of road around the 
Army bases which are now in the Terri- 
tory. I hope it will be restored in the 
Senate, and if it is so restored, then I 
shall come to this House and ask the 
members of the conference committee to 
agree to it. It should be agreed to. 

It cannot be repeated too often that in 
Alaska roads are our first economic need. 
Without roads we can accomplish little. 
With roads we can achieve the full meas- 
ure of our possibilities. It is of no avail 
to Lave millions of acres of first-class 
farming land in Alaska—which we have 
unless the settlers on such lands can be 
supplied with roads. Ihave in mind espe- 
cially an area nearly 100 miles long and 
from 10 to 20 miles wide lying on the 
shores of Cook Inlet, on the west side of 
Kenai Peninsula, where the soil is fertile, 
the climate mild, with ample rainfall, 
suitable in every respect for agriculture, 
and yet it is of little present use to us be- 
cause settlers in that area are virtually 
locked up in a prison because there is no 
road leading into the region or through 
it or across it to connect the potential 
farms with each other, and with the set- 
tlements and cities in that part of Alaska 
in which sale could be found for the 
produce of the farms. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that there are 750,000 acres and upward 
of excellent agricultural land in the Forty 
Mile country, but it is safe to say that not 
100 acres of it are under cultivation be- 
cause of lack of roads. At the present 
time this excellent land might just as 
well be in Africa or South America, so far 
as Alaska is concerned. A road to con- 
nect the Forty Mile with Fairbanks would 
make it all available for settlement and 
cultivation. 

It is not alone in the potential farming 
areas of Alaska that roads are needed, 
but also to supply the mineral lands of 
Alaska so that they may be adequately 
developed and operated, and thus add to 
the wealth of the Nation. Two men, 
Alaskans, Carl Whitham and Asa Bald- 
win, sturdy pioneers, journeyed to Wash- 
ington last year to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations consid- 
ering the Interior bill to point out the 
pressing need of converting into a high- 
way the now-abandoned railroad be- 
tween Chitina and McCarthy, Alaska, 
and the construction of a bridge to span 
the Chitina River near McCarthy. The 
whole job could probably be done for 
$300,000. Such a road would adequately 
take the place of the railroad by which 
the McCarthy mineral-bearing area, in- 
cluding the Nizina gold-producing coun- 
try, was formerly supplied. There is 
immediate need for construction of the 
road and bridge mentioned. This is only 
one example. Many others could be 
cited. 

May I repeat that roads are the out- 
standing and prime and immediate eco- 
nomic need for the development of 
Alaska, a complete road system extending 
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from the now existing roads in the Do- 
minion of Canada into Alaska, there to 
connect with such roads as we now have 
in the Territory, and the extension of the 
Territorial roads into a completely inte- 
grated highway system to furnish access 
to the principal mineral and agricultural 
regions of the Territory. 

With such a system of roads connect- 
ing the United States with Alaska and 
extending to those parts of Alaska which 
contain the greatest natural resources 
of soil and minerals, there would be, I 
am confident, a constant procession of 
our sturdy citizens from the States to 
Alaska similar in type to the great mi- 
gration which settled the land beyond 
the Alleghenies, and then the Great 
Plains, and finally the Pacific coast. 

Suggestion has been made by some 
well-intentioned people, most of them 
without any comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject, that Alaska should be set- 
tled br admission thereto of nonquota 
aliens. Under all of the schemes pre- 
sented, the nonquota aliens would some- 
how be gotten through the States with- 
out their escaping and would be landed 
on the coast of Alaska. It is vaguely 
suggested that perhaps, and only per- 
haps, philanthropists will finance these 
settlers or that they may be financed in 
some fashion by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The one feature of these plans 
that is most objectionable to me is that 
which would require the nonquota aliens 
to remain in Alaska and to forbid their 
entering any of the States under crim- 
inal penalties unless and until at some 
equally indefinite and vague date in the 
future they may become citizens of the 
United States. The carrying out of such 
a program would most effectually estab- 
lish a sort of a glorified concentration 
camp in Alaska and would erect an al- 
most impassable barrier between Alaska 
and the 48 States. 

Not only is such a plan highly objec- 


‘tionable to all of the people of Alaska, 


including myself, but it is totally un- 
necessary for the settlement of Alaska or 
the development of its latent resources. 
If a road is built to connect Alaska with 
the United States, and if in addition a 
complete system of highways is built in 
Alaska so that there is highway con- 
nection between the United States and 
those parts of Alaska which are best 
fitted for agriculture and for mining and 
for industry, the Territory will be popu- 
lated just as fast as the people can be 
absorbed into the Territorial economy. 
These settlers would not be subject to 
the disadvantages of being nonquota 
aliens, confined to Alaska as to a quasi 
prison camp, but would be of our own 
citizenry or else aliens lawfully admitted 
to this country under the immigration 
laws and free to travel therein wherever 
they desired. 

It is a tragedy that during the last 10 
years at least $1,000,000 per year have 
not been spent for new construction of 
roads within the Territory, and it is an 
equally great tragedy that the highway 
to Alaska is not now completed. 

At this point may I make further com- 
ment about the proposed international 
highway to Alaska? Many people do not 
know that there is a good road already in 
existence as far north as Hazelton, in 
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British Columbia, approximately 883 
miles north of Seattle, Wash. But beyond 
Hazelton there is little road in existence 
except for short stretches near Atlin, in 
British Columbia, and between White- 
horse and Kluane Lake, in Yukon Terri- 
tory, Canada. To connect Hazelton with 
our principal existing road in Alaska, 
which is called the Richardson Highway, 
would require the building of between 
1,000 and 1,200 miles of new road, de- 
pendent upon the route taken. In my 
judgment, and in the judgment of engi- 
neers who have made a study of the 
project, this new road could be built for 
$25,000,000 or possibly less, including the 
construction of the necessary bridges. 
That amount of money would give us a 
24-foot-wide road surfaced with gravel 
or crushed rock, traversable in all 
weathers and in all seasons, 

Some people, including a few high in 
Official life, are still blindly asserting that 
such a road could be used only about 5 
months of the year, and that it would not 
be possible to keep it open during the 
winter season. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. As a matter of fact, the 
snowfall of the region in which such a 
road would lie is comparatively light, the 
same as is the case with the low interior 
valleys of Alaska. 

It is possible that such a road would 
not approach Hazelton, but in its north- 
erly course would depart from Prince 
George, British Columbia, instead; but in 
any event the point is that at moderate 
cost it is possible and practicable to con- 
struct a highway, open for traffic the 
year around, which would connect Alaska 
with the United States. 

While the economic advantages to the 
citizens who reside in the several States 
and those who reside in Alaska, resulting 


from the construction of such a high- 


way, would be enormous, the building of 
the highway is even more insistently de- 
manded by considerations of national de- 
fense. Two Army air bases and three 
Navy air bases are now under construc- 
tion in Alaska. The Army air bases are 
located near Fairbanks, Alaska, and near 
Anchorage, Alaska, respectively, both on 
The Alaska Railroad. Some thousands 
of troops will be stationed near these 
bases for their protection. At the pres- 
ent time the only way of supplying all of 
the defense establishments in Alaska is 
by sea. That mode of supply is safe 
enough as long as we control the surface 
of the eastern and northeastern parts of 
the Pacific Ocean. But it should be evi- 
dent to anyone at this time that the day 
may come, and perhaps soon, when our 
fleet will be required to go to the Atlantic 
and the control of the surface of the 
Pacific may then conceivably fall into 
hostile hands. Without a highway to 
connect the United States with Alaska, 
under such conditions, the supply of our 
military establishments and of the civil- 
ian population of Alaska would be indeed 
difficult and hazardous. The construc- 
tion of the highway to Alaska would be 
definite insurance against the evils that 
might otherwise come upon us in such a 
contingency. To delay or refuse to build 
the highway is to rely upon good fortune 
instead of making adequate provision for 
our defense. France tried that. 
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Some days ago a bill was passed pro- 
viding $5,300,000 for change of terminus 
of The Alaska Railroad from Seward to 
a point on Passage Canal. Such a 
change would involve the construction 
of approximately 14 miles of new rail- 
road to connect with the existing railroad 
at a point 66 miles north of Seward. 
The general manager of the Alaska Rail- 
road, testifying in support of this project, 
said that the present existing railroad 
between Seward and the junction point 
with the proposed railroad should be 
abandoned and the track torn up. This 
change, if carried into effect in the 
manner described, will absolutely ruin 
many of the residents of Seward who 
settled there and aided in building the 
city, relying in good faith upon the assur- 
ance that Seward was the terminus of 
the railroad and would continue so to be. 

Mr. Chairman, I still believe that a 
mistake has been made in adopting 
the project. Nevertheless, it has been 
adopted. However, a part of the bale- 
ful effects of the proposed change of 
terminus upon the citizens of Seward 
can be obviated and the national defense 
can be more surely promoted by rehabili- 
tating the present railroad line between 
Seward and the proposed junction point 
and then keeping that line in existence 
and usable, In this way there will be 
some traffic out of Seward, and in the 
event of any obstruction of the line 
between Passage Canal and the junction 
point the railroad into Seward will be 
available for all types of use, including 
the supply of the Army posts at Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks. 

It is to be noted that the committee 
has recommended an increase of $15,000 
above the Budget estimate for the work 
of the United States Geological Survey in 
Alaska for the purpose of making further 
investigations with respect to occurrences 
of tin in the Territory. This additional 
appropriation is highly commendable and 
yet it is my duty to say that the addi- 
tional $15,000 is only a very small frac- 
tion of the amount which should be 
appropriated for such purpose. Alaska 
is the one part of the Nation in which 
there is at least a fair prospect for find- 
ing and developing tin ore in sufficient 
quantities to supply a considerable part 
of our national needs. The tin ore, which 
is called cassiterite, is found at intervals 
in a considerable belt running through 
Alaska approximately east and west from 
Bering Strait at the one end to Liven- 
good at the other. The only commercial 
production of tin in Alaska is at a place 
called Tin City, on the shores of Bering 
Sea, near Bearing Strait. At this place 
placer tin ore has been mined for some 
years, and the present production is 
about 50 tons of tin per year. The ore 
is found in small nodules mixed with the 
gravels of the river valleys and is sepa- 
rated from the gravels by sluicing, as in 
ordinary gold placer operations. Some 
ore has been found in place. Similar 
Occurrences in much smaller quantities 
of nodules of cassiterite ores have been 
found in a number of streams between 
Tin City and a point east of Hot Springs, 
approaching Livengood, a distance of 
more than 500 miles. The additional 
$15,000 recommended by the committee 
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will permit the examination of a very 
small area by a handful of men only. 

Considering the vital need of tin for 
our national use, the fact that we need 
about 70,000 tons of new tin each year, 
and that it is all imported except for 
the extremely small quantity produced 
in Alaska, I suggest that instead of ap- 
propriating $15,000 for the purpose of 
exploring the tin deposits of Alaska the 
amount appropriated should be at least 
$2,000,000, as proposed in a bill which I 
introduced on January 3, 1941, House 
bill 96. 

Before concluding my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, I am constrained to invite the 
attention of the House to the pressing 
need for aid to the natives of Alaska— 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts—who are 
afflicted with tuberculosis. Among the 
natives of Alaska this plague is a fright- 
ful one. As the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JoHNson] has said, 
the incidence of this dread disease among 
the natives of Alaska is approximately 
13 times as great as among the non- 
natives. It is more than 10 times as 
great as among the people of the United 
States generally. So far as we can tell, 
conditions in this respect are not getting 
any better, but rather are becoming 
worse, because those who are ill with 
tuberculosis live with the members of 
the family not so diseased and so, in 
the end, it is frequently the case that 
many members of the family acquire the 
disease and finally die of it. There is 
really only one way to terminate this 
scourge, and that is by segregation of 
the sick in hospitals. At the present time 
only 32 beds in the Indian hospitals of 
Alaska are assigned to tubercular native 
patients. When the hospitals now build- 
ing are completed there will be a total of 
about 50 beds for that purpose. What is 
needed immediately is a hospital or hos- 
pitals which will take care of several 
hundred natives so afflicted. The cost of 
such a hospital or hospitals would 
amount to a considerable sum, but I 
nevertheless urge construction without 
delay. It is of little avail to do many 
other things which we are now doing 
and yet permit our own citizens to suffer 
such a terrible disease without offering 
any relief or any hope for the future. 
Budget or no Budget, the necessary 
amount should be appropriated now. 
Time is of the essence. 

As compared with the Indians in the 
United States, the Alaska natives have 
been, in a sense, discriminated against in 
that they have been treated less well in 
some regards than the Indians in the 
States have been treated. I say this with 
the full realization and with profound 
gratitude for the notable advances made 
for education and medical relief and care 
of the natives of Alaska during the last 
8 years. We have enjoyed a sympathetic 
administration of Indian affairs, and 
have had the support of Congress for 
aad measures of assistance and aid and 
relief. 

I am not unmindful of what has been 
done, the granting to the Tlinket and 
Haida Indians of Alaska the right to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims to re- 
cover compensation for the property and 
property rights of which they have been 
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deprived, the granting of citizenship to 
some of the Indians of Metlakatla, the 
increased provision made for education 
and for medical relief, although a con- 
siderable number of the natives of Alaska 
are still without any educational facili- 
ties whatsoever, the benefits enjoyed by 
the natives under the C. C. C. program, 
and the advantages gained under the ex- 
tension to Alaska of certain provisions of 
the Indian Reorganization Act. And yet 
in spite of all this, the scourge of tuber- 
culosis remains, and that challenge to our 
humanity should be met by the construc- 
tion of whatever hospitals may be needed 
to take care of those so afflicted. 

The president of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood, Mr. Roy Peratrovich, of 
Klawock, has invited attention to the 
discrimination against the natives of 
Alaska aS compared with the Indians re- 
siding in the States in a letter which ap- 
pears on pages 417 and 418 of the hear- 
ings. The facts stated in that letter 
cannot be truthfully denied. It reveals 
a discrimination against our people for 
which there is no justification. I am 
glad that the committee has given the 
subject careful attention. Mr. Peratro- 
vich, by high personal character and un- 
usual ability, coupled with a profound 
devotion to the welfare of his people, is 
deserving of every confidence. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the revelation 
which he has made of existing conditions 
will bring about prompt reform. The 
committee, in the report on the bill, page 
10, has given evidence of its concern for 
the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska, a 
conc2rn which may well be shared by all 
of the officials of our Government. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
pay grateful tribute to the members of 
the committee for the careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration which they gave 
to all matters coming before them con- 
cerning the Territory which I represent, 
as well as for their personal courtesy to 
me. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to call the attention of the House, and 
particularly of the committee we set up 
for the purpose of inquiring into un- 
American activities, to a series of articles 
that appear in a New York newspaper 
over the signatures of two responsible 
newspapermen. These newspapermen, 
George Reedy and Kenneth Crawford, 
have made very sericus charges against 
one William Rhodes Davis. 

It seems to me to be unfortunate that 
the House should be compelled—and I 
feel certain we shall be—to make an 
investigation into these charges, because 
a resolution was adopted in the Senate 
some months ago calling for an investi- 
gation of the activities of this man, but 
up to this time the Senate has not seen 
fit to take any steps whatsoever, despite 
the fact that this matter is of great im- 
portance and the defense of our country 
may be imperiled through the activities 
of a man or group of men who are serv- 
ing the very people we are arming our- 
selves against. These leading columnists 
start a series of articles with the fact 
admitted to them by Mr. Davis himself 
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that he was paid $440,000 by the Nazis 
in 1940, the first full year of the war. It 
seems to me that if the committee we 
set up to investigate subversive activi- 
ties is really interested in. determining 
whether or not un-American activities 
are being engaged in by people in high 
positions they ought immediately to sub- 
pena to appear before that committee 
this man Davis and find out why he re- 
ceived $440,000 from the Nazi govern- 
ment and what he did in return for this 
tremendous fee, and also these news- 
papermen, so that they may be compelled 
to disclose the source of the information 
on which their serious charges are based. 
I sincerely trust a sufficient amount of 
pressure will be brought upon the mem- 
bers of our committee to force them im- 
mediately to bring Mr. Davis and Messrs. 
Reedy and Crawford before their com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE], 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
quite apparent there does not appear to 
be any very serious controversy over the 
pending bill, and because of this fact I 
am timorous enough to ask for a few 
moments this afternoon in which to dis- 
cuss a matter which I believe is of some 
importance to the country and should 
be of some importance to Members of 
Congress. You will recall that in 1936 
the Congress passed the Walsh-Healey 
Act in subsection (c) of which they 
established an absolutely inflexible rule 
which was to be applied to all employers 
furnishing material under contract to 
the United States Government involy- 
ing $10,000 or more, by which the hours 
of labor were specifically limited to 40 
per week, and 8 per day. The Walsh- 
Healey Act became the law of the land 
and has been quite generally accepted as 
such by industry throughout the country. 

In 1938 the Congress saw fit to pass 
the wage-hour law, as a result of which 
there now appears to be a very distinct 
conflict between the provisions of sub- 
section (c) of the Walsh-Healey Act and 
certain provisions of the wage-hour law. 
I want, specifically, to direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Congress, in re- 
sponse to what I conceived to be a very 
proper objective and motive, wrote into 
the wage-hour law, in section 7 thereof, 
a provision which would permit an em- 
ployer to enter into a contract with his 
employees arrived at as a result of col- 
lective bargaining, what is known as a 
guaranteed minimum-wage agreement. 
I am one of those who believe that that 
is or should be the ultimate objective of 
all organized labor, namely, ultimately 
to achieve a position where labor can 
be guaranteed a minimum annual wage. 
Encouragement to this point of view was 
specifically written into the wage-hour 
law. Section 7 of the wage-hour law 
contains a provision for the entering 
into of such contract as a result of col- 
lective-bargaining arrangements be- 
tween employers and employees; and 
when such a contract has been approved 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
it establishes a status of relationship 
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pursuant to that contract between such 
an employer and his or its employees. A 
specific section provides in the guaranty 
for an annual minimum wage, that the 
employer guarantees a minimum of 2,000 
hours per year. The advantage accruing 
to the employer who enters into such a 
contract is that he is permitted under 
the terms of the law and such contract 
to work his employees not to exceed 56 
hours per week without paying time and 
a half for overtime. 

I happen to have in my district some 
forward-looking employers who have 
entered into contracts with employees 
arrived at as a result of collective bar- 
gaining, which contracts have been ap- 
proved by the National Labor Relations 
Board, which guarantee to those em- 
ployees a minimum of at least 2,000 hours 
of employment a year. This gives the 
employees a sense of security based upon 
a guaranteed minimum annual wage 
rather than a wage specified on an hourly 
basis, and this employer in consideration 
of guaranteeing such a minimum is, as I 
have already stated, permitted to take 
care of the peak loads in its business by 
working employees not to exceed 56 hours 
a week and not to exceed a maximum of 
2,000 hours in a year without paying time 
and a half for overtime. 

Let me now point out the conflict that 
arises between the wage-hour law and 
the Walsh-Healey Act. This concern I 
am now referring to has had the most 
amicable relations with its employees. 
The employees belong to a C. I. O. union 
and are heartily in favor of the minimum 
annual wage guaranty contract. There 
has never been any trouble or dispute be- 
tween this employer and his employees. 
Both sides agree that it is a good con- 
tract. They want to keer it in force, they 
want to see it extended to other plants, 
and other employees are likewise inter- 
ested in this type of employer-employee 
relationship. This particular plant is 
now called upon by the United States 
Government to accept a contract with 
the Ordnance Department for the manu- 
facture of some supplies needed by the 
Army. Immediately upon the accept- 
ance of such a contract they are bound 
by the inflexible provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, which will require them to 
work their men not in excess of 40 hours 
a week and not to exceed 8 hours per 
day. Under the provisions of their col- 
lective-bargaining agreement they may 
work them up to 56 hours a week without 
paying time and a half for overtime. If 
they work them over 40 hours a week on 
a Government contract, under the 
Walsh-Healey Act they must pay time 
and a half for overtime. It should not 
require the skill of a seer to be able to see 
and understand that if this employer ac- 
cepts a Government contract under these 
circumstances he is going to have to 
throw his entire employer-employee rela- 
tionship into the wastebasket. 

The employees operating under the 
guaranteed minimum wage agreements 
want to work for the Government, and 
they are unable to understand why, when 
they have entered into a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with their employer 
guaranteeing an annual minimum wage, 
they should not be able to do their work 
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under that agreement without reference 
to subsection (c) of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. 

In response to the demand which has 
come as the result of some discussions I 
have had on this subject with representa- 
tives of labor and with representatives of 
the Labor Department, I have prepared 
and submitted to the Congress yesterday 
a simple little bill which provides an 
amendment to subsection (c) of the 
Walsh-Healey Act and provides that sub- 
section (c) fixing a 40-hour week and 
an inflexible day shall not apply to those 
employers who have entered into a guar- 
anteed minimum annual wage agree- 
ment arrived at as the result of collective 
bargaining and approved by the National 
Labor Relations Board under the pro- 
visions of subsection 7 of the Wages and 
Hours Act. 

Mr. HEALEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, who is one of the 
coauthors of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Mr, HEALEY. Ihave not heard of the 
gentleman’s amendment before; I have 
not had a chance to examine it, but it 
sounds reasonable to me. I thought per- 
haps the gentleman’s people who are 
affected in this way might be able to ob- 
tain some relief under the present pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healey Act which 
provides that in certain instances the 
Secretary may grant exceptions. 

Mr. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I have had considerable cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of Labor, 
Madam Perkins. I presented that very 
issue to her, but she is of the opinion that 
under the present interpretation of the 
Walsh-Healey Act it is not possible to 
accomplish the purpose I have suggested 
here this afternoon under the power that 
is reposed in her in the present provi- 
sions of the law. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
the difficulty in getting any bill that af- 
fects legislation on the statute books with 
relation to labor out of a committee, but 
I have suggested to members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, as well as to the chair- 
man of that committee, that here at 
least is one thing that Congress ought to 
do. It is in the interest of promoting 
national defense, it is in the interest of 
promoting fair and decent relationship 
between employers and employees, and 
it is for the purpose of correcting a very 
obvious situation that has arisen in the 
enactment of the wage-hour law since 
the original passage of the Walsh-Healey 
Act in 1936. This little amendment 
should be written into the law without 
delay in order that employers who have 
seen fit to guarantee to their employees 
a minimum annual wage contract will not 
be penalized, but, on the other hand, may 
be encouraged to adopt that sort of em- 
ployer-employee relationship, 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Secretary of 
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Labor took the position she was without 
authority to permit the agreement to be 
carried out that the gentleman has just 
described? 

Mr. KEEFE. I would not say that she 
is without authority to permit the agree- 
ment to be carried out, but I do say that 
her position is she is without authority 
to suspend the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

Mr. WALTER. It so happens that I 
assisted in the drafting of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. It was clearly the intention 
of the drafters and the Committee on the 
Judiciary that when the occasion arose 
for an exception to be made that the Sec- 
retary of Labor should have ample au- 
thority to make such an exception, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask 
leave at the proper time to extend my re- 
marks and I shall endeavor to incorpo- 
rate in those remarks the correspondence 
I have had with the Secretary of Labor 
upon this specific matter. 

Regardless of whether she has the 
power or not, I think the gentlemen will 
concede, as have the representatives of 
labor who have appeared before the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which I happen to be a mem- 
ber, and with whom I have discussed this 
matter, that this should be done. I found 
no one but who agrees that this should 
be done and should be done at once to 
correct a thing that is very obviously 
wrong. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who is greatly interested 
in this matter, that he give his influence 
and support to see that this correction is 
made. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen of the Committee, first of 
all I wish to compliment this very dis- 
tinguished committee for submitting the 
pending bill. I believe in economy and 
am always interested in upholding the 
recommendations of the committee, 
especially where great savings are shown 
as in the pending bill. I have a matter, 
however, that I was unable properly to 
present to the committee, and for this 
reason I plan to offer an amendment to 
cover what I have in mind. 

Most of you gentlemen know some- 
thing about Hot Springs National Park. 
The Government owns property in Hot 
Springs, the city owns property, and 
property is owned by private individu- 
als. Hot Springs National Park neces- 
sarily comes, so far as its maintenance 
is concerned, within the provisions of 
this bill. We are the oldest national park 
in the country. We are nearer self- 
sustaining than any national park in the 
United States. I think we have the 
greatest health resort in the world. 
That is evidenced by the fact that the 
Government has established at Hot 
Springs, Ark., one of the great Army and 
Navy hospitals, to which some of you 
have gone, and I hope you have been 
benefited. 

The point I am getting at now is this: 
Some of the Government-owned prop- 
erty, for instance, the Army and Navy 
hospital, the free bathhouse, and other 
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the center of the city of Hot Springs. 
The street on which the Army and Navy 
hospital is located was repaired about 10 
years ago and is now about worn 
out. It is dangerous for ambulances and 
other vehicles to use this street. Since 
Camp Robinson was located at Little 
Rock, there is excessive travel over this 
street, and it is in very great need of 
repair. 

In order that you may know exactly 
what I am trying to do, I show you a map 
of the town of Hot Springs, Ark. All this 
property here is owned by the Govern- 
ment. This is the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital. Here is the Government free 
bathhouse. This is the street that is 
worn out. I am advised that all of the 
private-property owners and the city of 
Hot Springs want to improve this street. 
Therefore we are asking that the Gov- 
ernment supply its part of the money 
that is necessary for the improvement of 
the street. ‘The Government's part 
would not be in excess of $7,000. The 
adjacent property owners are required to 
put up the same amount of money per 
foot space as we are asking that the Gov- 
ernment pay. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very necessary, as 
I see it, in order for ambulances to come 
into and get off the grounds of the Army 
and Navy Hospital, that this street be 
improved. This is the one thing that we 
are asking in addition to what our splen- 
did committee has already recommended. 
We are very grateful for what the com- 
mittee has done for usin the past. If it 
were not absolutely essential, we would 
not be asking for this special considera- 
tion at this time. I shall offer an 
amendment taking care of this matter 
at the proper time tomorrow, and I hope 
the committee may see fit to accept it. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Who originally built 
that street? 

Mr. NORRELL. The street was con- 
structed way back yonder as a joint ac- 
tivity. About 10 years ago it was re- 
paired on the same basis we are asking 
that it now be repaired, according to my 
information. 

Mr, STEFAN. When it was originally 
built and when it was repaired the Gov- 
ernment participated in the cost? 

Mr. NORRELL. My information is 
that the Government has always partici- 
pated in the cost. We are not asking 
for anything new or unusual at this time. 
In other words, if you own property on 
one side of a street and I own it on the 
other, we would each pay half of the cost 
of the improvement of the street. That 
is what we are asking the Government do 
in this instance. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
consideration of any appropriation bill 
I yield to no one on the issue of economy 
or in my concern over the fiscal affairs 
of this country. Someone has said that 
it does not take a good banker to say 
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no to every application for a loan; neither 
does it take a good banker to say yes to 
every application for a loan. There are 
some things that are worth considering 
and there are some that perhaps he 
should turn down. The same applies to 
appropriations, 

I believe one of the most worth-while 
appropriations this Government makes 
is the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. One of these days we are 
going to have an end to all our defense 
activity. We hope that time is not so 
far off, and that we do not have to go 
through too great an ordeal before that 
time comes. Yet there is a time coming 
when all of the industrial activity that 
has been tied up primarily with national 
defense is going to stop. The Army and 
the Navy are going to be demobilized. 
There are going to be a great many peo- 
ple who are going to have to find a place 
to live and to work in this country of 
ours. 

We hear it lamented a great deal that 
there are no more frontiers. May I 
remind this Congress that the Bureau 
of Reclamation is creating new frontiers, 
and doing it all the time. It is provid- 
ing a place where individuals can build 
new homes and where they can work out 
their destiny as private citizens. I be- 
lieve all this investment we are making 
in reclamation projects is wisely provid- 
ing for the future of this country. 

I am particularly interested in the 
item for the Bureau of Reclamation per- 
taining to the Case-Wheeler projects. 
This is a small item of only $3,500,000. 
It ^ spread out and spent in a great 
many States. This legislation grows out 
of the investigation made a number 
of years ago throughout the so-called 
drought area. If you will consult the 
statistics available on relief expenditures, 
you will find that throughout the so- 
called drought or Dust Bowl areas in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, the Da- 
kotas, eastern Colorado, and eastern 
Wyoming and Montana, the relief ex- 
penditures have been very, very heavy. 
This appropriation is the one means of 
stopping these relief appropriations. It 
will enable the people to help themselves. 

As I say, this $3,500,000 is spread out 
and spent on a number of small projects. 
Through this money and the regular 
W. P. A. load, and in some instances some 
help from the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, these projects are built. 

Here is a very interesting fact in con- 
nection with reclamation and relief. The 
fact is that in irrigated areas there are 
fewer people on relief. I mentioned 
something about the distress in the so- 
called drought areas. I know about that. 
The State of Nebraska has lost a greater 
percentage of its people than all other 
States of the United States except one. 
Half of those people moved out of my 
district. It is a matter of obtaining some 
supplemental water in order that they 
may hold the homes and the farms on 
which they have struggled for more than 
half a century. 

While this shift in population has come 
about, and while in many places the loss 
has been very heavy, when we turn to 
those portions of our State where irriga- 
tion has already been developed, we find 
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that instead of an outward migration the 
population has increased a great deal. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Nebraska 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have in mind one par- 
ticular Nebraska county that the benefits 
of irrigation were brought to shortly after 
the turn of the century. This county, 
rather than suffering a loss of population 
like the rest of my State, has increased in 
population about 14 percent. Their prob- 
lem during g Il these periods of drought 
and depression have been much different. 

It would perhaps be a waste of time 
for me to suggest to this Congress that 
the people of this irrigated county have 
bought more typewriters, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, radios, and countless other 
things that the industrial centers of 
America make and sell than the other 
counties in the drought area. From the 
standpoint of saving of relief money 
alone, the appropriations for the Bureau 
of Reclamation are some of the wisest ap- 
propriations that this Government 
makes. The Bureau is conducted, I be- 
lieve, by a very competent staff. The 
head of the Bureau of Reclamation is a 
former Nebraskan, the able and distin- 
guished Mr. John Page, I think if I were 
going to mention any criticism against 
the Bureau of Reclamation it would be 
that perhaps they are too slow in exe- 
cuting the plans that are before them; 
that they are not building these projects 
as fast as they could; and that they are 
not spending the money we do give them 
quite as rapidly as they ought to. Some 
of the Bureau’s engineers dilly-dally 
along too much, and fail to push the pro- 
gram as they should. If they do not speed 
up soon, this work should be turned over 
to the Department of Agriculture, I feel 
that this appropriation of $3,500,000 is 
very small, and I am sorry that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget did not see fit to 
raise it. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
we will find that this appropriation is one 
of the most beneficial that we make for 
any purpose. [Applause.] 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to use to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH]. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION—ONCE 
AGAIN 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, for years I have been urging a 
thoroughgoing investigation of radio 
broadcasting and its regulation by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Members of the House will recall that 
a few years ago the passage of such a 
resolution by the House was blocked at 
the last moment by the active interven- 
tion of the White House. The investiga- 
tion has not been made as yet. It is 
bound to be made eventually, in my judg- 
ment. 

To soften the demand for investiga- 
tion, a subcommittee consisting of three 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission, two of whom are still mem- 
bers of the Commission, was appointed 
by the Commission, Their duty in effect 
was to investigate themselves to see 
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whether or not the Commission had 
been guilty of fostering or permitting a 
monopoly in radio broadcasting contrary 
to the express provisions of the Federal 
Communications Act and to the detri- 
ment of the public. The subcommittee 
consumed almost 2 years in their so- 
called investigation, sometimes referred 
to as the “monotony” investigation. 
They finally submitted a report to the 
full Commission on or about June 2, 1940. 
I quote the following paragraph from 
the conclusions of the subcommittee: 


The inescapable conclusion is that Na- 
tional and Columbia, directed by a few men, 
hold a powerful influence over the public 
domain of the air and measurably control 
radio communication to the people of the 
United States. If freedom of communication 
is one of the precious possessions of the 
American people, such a condition is thought 
by the committee to be in the public interest 
and presents inherent dangers to the welfare 
of a country where democratic processes 
prevail. 


The House, through its Appropriations 
Committee, has been repeatedly assured 
that the report of the full Commission 
would be forthcoming shortly. In this 
connection, I quote from the independ- 
ent offices hearings on appropriations for 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on January 8, 1941: 


Mr. Fry. Now the entire matter is before 
the Commission for disposition. That will 
result in a report by the full Commission, 
with the rules and regulations, if any, which 
may be adopted by the Commission, and 
perhaps with recommendations to the Con- 
gress. I just do not know, of course, what 
the Commission will do, but it is ready for 
the definitive action. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. When may we expect 
this action? 

Mr. Fry. I should think within the com- 
ing month would be a safe answer. 


February, March, and April have come 
and gone and still the Congress has no 
report or recommendations in respect to 
an investigation undertaken almost 3 
years ago. 

What is the reason for this intermina- 
ble delay? I do not know. It may be 
further evidence of incompetence or in- 
efficiency. I call attention, however, in 
this connection, to the following para- 
graph from Variety under date of March 
26, 1941: 


On the general subject of antimonopoly— 


The statement reads— 


President Roosevelt is rumored to have told 
Chairman Fly recently (Fiy has had two 
White House appointments in a short time) 
that he wants to discuss and ponder the pro- 
posais for stringent regulations of public 
practices and stringent means of bringing 
about greater competition in broadcasting. 
He is represented as believing it would be un- 
wise to take any steps at this time which 
would lead to a fight and hurt relations be- 
tween the industry and the administration, 
especially in view of the desire for unity to 
insure complete cooperation in carrying out 
the national-defense program. Accordingly 
trade watchers believe the monopoly report 
will be put back in the closet for some time. 


If this assertion is well founded, it 
would appear that the White House, hav- 
ing opposed congressional investigation, 
now opposes presentation to Congress of 
the findings and recommendations based 
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on 3 years of investigation by the mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications 
Commission itself. 

I note with interest also, Mr, Chairman, 
that no tax of any kind on the holders of 
Federal broadcasting licenses is included 
in the list of tax proposals submitted to 
Congress by the administration, despite 
the fact that radio broadcasters are com- 
petitors with the theaters and other 
amusements which are disseminators of 
entertainment and substantially taxed, 
and despite the fact that the testimony of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
slon—page 679, 1942 independent offices 
appropriation hearings—shows a com- 
bined gross income for broadcasting sta- 
tions for 1939 of $123,881,864. Those who 
realized this return did not pay the Fed- 
eral Government 1 cent for the licenses 
through which it was earned. 

In reference to this matter the article 
in Variety, already referred to, makes the 
following statement: 

Battle of words over whether radio should 
be forced to pay some special sort of privilege 
tax and ought to be curbed to protect the 
press has grown more furious with the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters taking up 


the challenge of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Association. 


As of possible interest, I include at this 
point a letter dated August 21, 1940, ad- 
dressed to Mr. M. H. White, managing 
editor, Winona Republican Herald, 
Winona, Minn., by John B. Haggerty, 
president of the association: 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIED PRINTING $ 
TRADES 


ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1941. 
Mr, M. H. WHITE, 
Managing Editor, Winona Republican- 
Herald, Winona, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Warre: We are in receipt of your 
letter of April 2 and appreciate the informa- 
tive thoughts therein contained. 

You say “Our newspaper employees are 
better paid than are our radio employees,” 
That is true the country over. You em- 
ploy more persons on your newspaper than 
in your radio station, as does a publisher 
who writes he “employs 500 persons directly 
whereas the radio station employs not over 
30 persons.” 

You say, “It seems to me that any move 
to specifically tax one form of advertising is 
unfair and short-sighted, to say the least.” 
We thank you for this opportunity of cor- 
recting a false impression implanted in the 
minds of some publishers by persons who 
wish to befog the issue. 

We have never advocated a tax on adver- 
tising. Radio advertising is secured through 
the dissemination of commercially spon- 
sored entertainment and used by the pur- 
veyors of sponsored entertainment as a 
means of diverting advertising from the 
printed page to radio broadcasting. We do 
advocate a tax on the disseminators of 
sponsored entertainment comparable to that 
tax now collected, in nickels and dimes, from 
the public who have a choice of the form of 
entertainment they desire when they patro- 
nize a theater or other forms of amusement. 
The recipients of sponsored entertainment— 
radio in the homes—must accept such en- 
tertainment as the radio broadcasts. (Surely 
not the quality of entertainment the Amer- 
ican public are entitled to.) 

The tax we have suggested is wholly in 
line with the tax which we have every reason 
to believe will continue to be levied on other 
disseminators of entertainment such as 
motion-picture theaters, etc. 

No one will contend that radio broadcast- 
ers, who pay no franchise tax to the Govern- 
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ment, who pay little, if any, taxes to the 
communities wherein their radio stations are 
located, and in most instances pay only a 
meager tax, in some remote locality, wherein 
is located the transmitter of such broad- 
casters, should be alone privileged to retain 
exorbitant profits untaxed. 

Surely, an industry which, its own reports 
show, is earning collectively from 60 percent 
net to as high as 132 percent net, on what it 
declares is the present value of its property, 
cannot expect much longer to escape paying 
its share to maintain and provide for na- 
tional-defense needs. 

The following data, reported officially to 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for the year 1939, is illustrative of radio- 
broadcasting profits. These figures are those 
reported by the 33 full-time, clear-channel, 
50,000-watt stations. These stations are lo- 
cated in the larger centers, and in most 
cases they individually service areas cov- 
ered by as many as 100 newspapers. The 
average value of such stations, $212,577; 
the average net income, $284,000, or 132 
percent; they employed, full time, an av- 
erage of 84 persons who were paid an aver- 
age of $55.64 weekly. (This includes sal- 
aries and wages paid to managers, executives, 
artists, writers, musicians, electrical oper- 
ators, announcers, and all other workers.) 

Average gross monthly income was $68,321; 
average monthly costs for salaries and wages 
of executives and employees, $20,362; aver- 
age monthly costs for talent and other oper- 
ating expenses, $15,164; average monthly 
costs for power, $1,573; or a total for these 
principal expenditures of $37,099, leaving 
more than $31,000 monthly for profits, etc. 

This income is secured through the will- 
ingness of owners of radio sets to listen to 


by 
tising and is in direct competition with the 
motion-picture theaters and other dissemi- 
nators of entertainment or amusements. 

It is well to bear in mind also that one of 
the networks is yearly paying cash dividends 
of more than 200 percent on the cash in- 
vested by shareholders. 

Ability to pay ought to be the basis for all 
taxes. 

We are taking the liberty of sending copy 
of this letter to others interested. 

Thanking you for your comment and 
trusting that we may be favored with your 


support. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN B. HAGGERTY, 
President. 


One word more, Mr. Chairman. In his 
testimony before the subcommittee in 
charge of appropriations for the Federal 
Communications Commission on January 
8, 1941, Chairman Fly admitted the 
Commission’s responsibility for the char- 
acter and integrity of an applicant in 
granting a license. He stated specifi- 
cally: 

If the record of any licensee is bad, if 
there is evidence of general irresponsibility or 
fraud, or anything of that sort, we do not 
entrust licenses to him. 


In this connection, and as further evi- 
dence of the manner of operating by the 
Commission, I include at this point a 
letter of transmittal and copies of mi- 
nority and majority opinions in the re- 
cent decision of the Commission, vacat- 
ing previous orders of the Commission 
revoking licenses of six Texas licensees. 
The revocation had been based squarely 
on proof of false and fraudulent state- 
ments and representations and transfer 
of control in violation of the terms of 
licenses held and of the Federal Com- 
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munications Act. It will be noted that 
Mr. James G. Ulmer, described as “the 
primary and moving figure in all of these 
cases,” continues in managerial capacity. 
It will be further noted that Commis- 
sioner Payne declined to join the Com- 
mission in what he describes as a “back 
flip,” stating that, in his opinion— 


The Commission has given a favorable sig- 
nal to all and sundry who are plotting to 
obtain radio licenses by indirection and fraud, 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER 
GEORGE Henry PAYNE, 
April 3, 1941. 
To Hon. RICHARD B. WIGGLEsworTH. 

Remarks: Commissioner Payne asked me 
to send you copies of the Commission’s de- 
cisions and orders in the Texas cases, and a 
copy of his dissenting opinion. 

These were just issued today and were 
not available at the time we sent you the 
papers you asked for last Saturday. 

RUTH KOPPIALEY, 
Assistant Secretary to 
Commissioner Payne. 
COMMISSIONER PAYNE CRITICIZES FELLOW COM- 

MISSIONERS FOR RESCINDING REVOCATION OR- 

DERS IN TEXAS RADIO CASES—DECLARES COM- 

MISSIONERS DISREGARDED EVIDENCE AT HEAR- 

INGS HELD sy HIM IN Texas 


[Before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. In re revoca- 
tion of licenses of the following stations: 
State Capitol Broadcasting Assocition, Inc., 
Austin, Tex., station KTBC, docket 5835; 
John Calvin Welch, William M. Keller, and 
Bonner Frizzell, doing business as Palestine 
Broadcasting Association, Palestine, Tex., 
station KNET, docket 5836; Red Lands 
Broadcasting Association, Ben T. Wilson, 
president, Lufkin, Tex., station KRBA, 
docket 5837; Sam Houston Broadcasting 
Association, Huntsville, Tex., station KSAM, 
docket 5838; East Texas Broadcasting Co., 
Tyler, Tex., station KGKB, docket 5840; 
Eagle Broadcasting Co., Inc., Brownsville, 
Tex., station KGFI, docket 5854] 


DISSENTING OPINION OF COMMISSIONER GEORGE 
HENRY PAYNE 


I cannot agree with the action recently 
taken by the Commission vacating the revo- 
cation orders in the six so-called Texas cases. 

It is regrettable that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has, after white- 
washing the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., exonerated these six radio sta- 
tion owners, whose licenses were revoked over 
a year ago. This action of the Commission is 
particularly regrettable, as only a few days 
ago, under similar circumstances, the Com- 
mission unanimously refused to renew the 
license of John H. Stenger, Jr., for station 
WBAX, although Stenger, in my opinion, was 
far less culpable than these six Texas 
licensees. 

I fear that the precedent set by the Com- 
mission in its decision of September 4, 1940, 
in the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. cases (from which I also dissented), 
has risen like a ghost to plague the Commis- 
sion, as I predicted it would. For, once the 
law is relaxed or softened in favor of the 
mighty, it is hard to enforce it rigidly against 
the less mighty. 

Consider the steps taken by the Commis- 
sion in these Texas cases. 

On February 7, 1940, the Commission re- 
voked the licenses of stations KTBC, KNET, 
KREA, and KSAM; on February 13, 1940, that 
of KGEB; and on March 22, 1940, that of 
KGFI. The revocation orders had the unani- 
mous vote of the Commission. 

On May 17, 1940, the Commission issued 
proposed findings of fact and conclusions, 
affirming its revocation orders in the cases of 
stations KTBC, KNET, and KRBA. On June 
20, 1940, the Commission took similar action 
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in the case of station KSAM, on July 9, 1940, 
in the case of station KGKB, and on Septem- 
ber 9, 1940, in the case of station KGFI. 

After exhaustive hearings had been held on 
these cases in Texas and the record was com- 
plete, the Commission affirmed the revocation 
orders—unanimously and after due delibera- 
tion. 

Let us examine briefly the charges of the 
Commission against these broadcast license 
holders. 

The two important charges in all the cases, 
except in that of KGKB (East Texas Broad- 
casting Co., Tyler, Tex.) and KGFI (Eagle 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., Brownsville, Tex.), 
are similar and are in effect as follows: 

(1) That the original construction permits 
and station licenses were issued by the Com- 
mission upon false and fraudulent state- 
ments and representations, and because of 
the failure of the applicants to make full 
disclosure concerning the financing of station 
construction and operation, the ownership, 
management, and control thereof, in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, and the rules and 
regulations of the Commission; and that, 
has the actual facts in connection therewith 
been presented and made known, the Com- 
mission would have been justified in refusing 
to grant the applications. 

(2) That the licenses granted to the sta- 
tion license holders, in and by the terms of 
their licenses, have been transferred, as- 
signed, or otherwise disposed of by the 
licensees of record without the consent in 
writing of this Commission, in violation of 
the provisions of the licenses and of the pro- 
visions of section 319 (b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended. 

In the KGFI case the charges listed in 
paragraph (2) were the ones principally 
urged 


In my opinion, there was only one question 
for the Commission to decide, namely: Had 
the charges of paragraph (1) or of paragraph 
(2), or both, been sustained at the hearings? 

Evidently the Commission was of the opin- 
ion that such charges had been sustained; 
otherwise, it could not have issued proposed 
findings affirming the revocation orders. 

What, then, has happened since the issu- 
ance of the proposed findings to change the 
mind of the Commission? 

Oral arguments were held at various times 
subsequent to the issuance of these proposed 
findings. That was the only important event 
of record in the history of these cases occur- 
ring between the issuance of the proposed 
findings and the present decisions of the 
Commission. 

I have scrutinized the transcripts of these 
oral arguments as well as the exceptions and 
petitions filed by the respondents, and I fail 
to find any new evidence of such a character 
as to impair the validity of the action taken 
by the Commission in revoking the licenses. 

The Commission in its final decisions does 
not show which of the charges the Govern- 
ment has failed to prove or which the re- 
spondents have disproved. Either, in my 
opinion, would be a hard task, for every one 
of the charges is supported by an abundance 
of evidence in the record. 

In fact, in these decisions it is admitted 
that solid foundation exists for affirming the 
revocation orders. 

In the KGKB case (East Texas Broadcast- 
ing Co., Tyler, Tex.) the charges, in effect, 
were as follows: 

(1) That control of the licensee corpora- 
tion was transferred to James G. Ulmer and 
his wife by means of stock sales in violation 
of the act. 

(2) That the corporation assigned the 
rights granted to it by its license to James G. 
Ulmer, and that he had exercised such rights 
without having secured the consent of the 
Commission in writing. 
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These charges, too, have been established 
by an abundance of evidence. 

In this case, too, the Commission had voted 
unanimously to sustain its own revocation 
order. Nothing said or done subsequently 
has changed an iota of the merits of the 
case. 


The reasoning in the Commission's deci- 
sion in the Tyler case (KGKB) is strange 
and bewildering. The Commission holds, 
figuratively speaking, that having let five 
horses escape it might as well let this one 
go, too. 

I wish to call the attention of the Com- 
mission to its own decision of March 31, 
1941, denying the application of John H. 
Stenger, Jr., for renewal of the license of 
station WBAX at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

In my opinion, the evidence in the Stenger 
case is far less convincing or damaging than 
the evidence in these six Texas cases. 

The Commission seems to be much wor- 
ried about leaving certain areas in Texas 
without broadcast service if these revocation 
orders were affirmed. 

This, in my opinion, is an unnecessary 
worry. It has been my experience that new 
stations spring up quickly without coaxing 
and without the need of sending out engraved 
invitations. 

I wish I could join the Commission in the 
back flip it has done in these cases, for I 
should like to see the decisions unanimous. 
But I do not see how I possibly can. I pre- 
sided at the hearings, I heard all the testi- 
mony of the respondents and of the Govern- 
ment witnesses, and my convictions cannot 
be altered except by the introduction of con- 
vineing evidence contradicting the record. 
But I fear such evidence does not exist. 

In my opinion, the Commission has given 
a favorable signal to all and sundry who are 
plotting to obtain radio licenses by indirec- 
tion and fraud. 

I therefore dissent from the Commission’s 
action in vacating the revocation orders in 
these cases. 

GEORGE HENRY PAYNE, 
Commissioner, 

APRIL 3, 1941. 

[Before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. In re East 
Texas Broadcasting Co. (KGKB), Tyler, 
Tex. Revocation of license B-110. Docket 
No. 5840] 

DECISION AND ORDER 

By the Commission (Commissioners Case 
and Payne dissenting) : 

Proposed findings of fact and conclusions 
having been released, exceptions thereto 
filed, and oral argument had in the above- 
entitled p , the matter is now before 
us for final decision. As in the other so- 
called Texas cases, we are convinced on the 
record herein presented that solid foundation 
exists for affirming the revocation order 
entered in the instant proceeding, but, again, 
considerations of public interest lead us, re- 
luctantly, to a different ultimate conclusion 
than that reached in our proposed findings 
of fact and conclusions. To recapitulate, in 
our proposed conclusions in the instant mat- 
ter, we said: 

“1, On some date unknown to this Com- 
mission during the year 1936 or 1937, there 
was sold to one James G, Ulmer a majority 
of the 1,000 shares of outstanding capital or 
voting stock in the East Texas Broadcasting 
Co., and there was finally sold a total of 
736 shares to the same individual. Of these 
shares, 480 were later reissued at various 
dates, on the books of the corporation, in 
the name of James G. Ulmer, and 256 shares 
were reissued in the name of his wife, Minnie 


See decision and order of the Commission 
in Docket Nos. 5837, 5838, 5835, 5836, and 
5854, released simultaneously herewith. 
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B. Ulmer. The 256 shares recorded in the 
name of Minnie B. Ulmer were falsely re- 
ported to the Commission from time to time 
as being voted personally by her, whereas 
they were in fact at all times voted by James 
G. Ulmer by means of his wife’s proxy. In 
fact, a majority of the 1,000 shares of stock 
in the East Texas Broadcasting Co. was voted 
and controlled by Ulmer during the years 
1938 and 1939. The sale of this stock to 
Ulmer and the subsequent exercise by him 
of the voting rights therein constituted in 
truth and in fact a transfer of the legal or 


voting control of the East Texas Broadcasting 


Co. and gave him the actual control thereof. 
As such transfer of control was made without 
the consent in writing of this Commission, 
as required by section 310 (b) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, the said 
transfer was illegal and in violation of the 
provisions of the statute. 

“2, Under a contract entered into on May 
20, 1932, between the East Texas Broadcast- 
ing Co., licensee of station KGKB, Tyler, Tex., 
and one James G. Ulmer, the former dele- 
gated to the said Ulmer the operation and 
management of station KGKB. Under cer- 
tain provisions of this contract, on February 
7, 1935, the said East Texas Broadcasting Co., 
through formal action of its board of direc- 
tors, leased the facilities of station KGKB to 
the said James G. Ulmer for a period of 3 
years, ending February 5, 1938, and has from 
time to time since the latter date, by subse- 
quent actions of its board of directors, ex- 
tended this lease. Each of such extensions 
constituted, in effect, a new lease. By vir- 
tue of the above contract and leases, the 
said East Texas Broadcasting Co. voluntarily 
transferred the rights theretofore granted 
to it by the terms of the license issued by 
this Commission for the operation of station 
KGKB and did also transfer the manage- 
ment, control, and operation of station KGKB 
to the said Ulmer, without having first ap- 
plied for and secured the consent of this 
Commission in writing for such transfer or 
assignment in violation of the provisions of 
section 310 (b) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended. 

“3. By virtue of the above contract and 
leases, the said James G. Ulmer has, since 
February 7, 1935, or some date prior thereto, 
acquired the management, control, and op- 
eration of station KGKB and has exercised 
the authority and rights granted to the East 
Texas Broadcasting Co. by the terms of the 
license theretofore issued to said company 
for the operation of station KGKB, in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended.” 

On October 2, 1940, subsequent to the oral 
argument hereon, the East Texas Broadcast- 
ing Go. filed with the Commission minutes 
of the Board of Directors which read in part 
as follows: 

“James G, Ulmer, secretary and general 
manager of the company, moved that his 
contract with the East Texas Broadcasting 
Co., which was filed with the Commission 
May 20, 1932, and which is now being dis- 
puted by the Commission, be forfeited and 
canceled and that it be of no further force 
and effect. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Sledge and voted unanimously so that 
the contract became immediately of no 
further force and effect whatsoever. 

“A motion was made by James G. Ulmer 
that every detail of the management and 
operation of the East Texas Broadcasting Co. 
be placed back into the hands of the com- 
pany. This motion was unanimously carried 
and immediately all management, operation, 
and control of every kind and nature of 
Radio Station KGKB was placed back into 
the hands of the East Texas Broadcasting 
Co. on this date. 

“A motion was made, duly seconded, and 
unanimously carried that the bank account 
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of the East Texas Broad Co. be carried 
in the name of the East Texas Broadcasting 
Co. and that all checks be signed by the sec- 
retary and countersigned by the president 
until further notice. 

“At this meeting James G. Ulmer advised 
the board of directors that Mrs. Ulmer had 
sold $6,000 worth, or 240 shares, of her stock, 
so that his stock and Mrs. Ulmer's stock com- 
bined would no longer constitute a majority 
of the stock of the organization and that all 
dispute relative to stock ownership would 
therefore be at an end. 

“A motion was made and carried by a unan- 
imous vote that James G. Ulmer would con- 
tinue to manage radio station KGKB on a 
salary of $400 per month from month to 
month under the direction of the board of 
directors.” 

The licensee has also filed returns under 
oath showing the distribution of its stock to 
be such that the combined holdings of James 
G. Ulmer and his wife are less than 50 percent. 
Thus the licensee, belatedly, it is true, has en- 
deavored to purge itself of the unlawful as- 
pects of past operation of station KGKB. 

In our decision and order In re Red Lands 
Broadcasting Association (KRBA et al), 
supra, we quoted from and applied certain 
observations set forth In re Navarro Broad- 
casting Association, Docket No. 5839, — 
F. C. C. —, decided September 5, 1940, Bear- 
ing these remarks in mind, it will be noted 
that here also no question is raised that the 
program service of station KGKB, in and of 
itself, is not in the public interest. Further- 
more, station KGKB serves as the sole radio 
broadcast medium for community expression 
in Tyler, Tex? 

In re Red Lands Broadcasting Association, 
et al, supra, we ordered that stations KRBA, 
KSAM, KTBO, KNET, and KGFI be issued 
temporary licenses for a period of 90 days 
during which time the licensees of said sta- 
tions shall submit evidence satisfactory to 
this Commission that James G, Ulmer has 
completely and absolutely relinquished any 
right, title, or interest to said stations and in 
their conduct and operation, and will not be 
associated or connected with them in the fu- 
ture. In this case, in view of the action of 
the licensee's board of directors heretofore re- 
ferred to in eliminating the unauthorized 
transfer of control, we will t the li- 
censee to continue operation of the station. 
By this it is not to be construed that Dr. 
Ulmer’s past activities in connection with the 
station are in any way approved by this Com- 
mission, To the contrary, we unequivocally 
condemn these activities and the complete 
disregard of the duties of radio-broadcast li- 
censees shown by the other principal partici- 

ants in this proceeding. The Commission 
does believe, however, in view of the action 
taken regarding the licenses of the stations 
mentioned above, and by reason of other con- 
siderations mentioned herein, that the li- 
censee East Texas Broadcasting Co. may now 
be entrusted with an authorization to con- 
tinue the operation of station KGKB, 

Tn tolerating the action of the respondent 
herein it must be understood that should fu- 
ture improper conduct on the part of the li- 
censee of station KGKB be proven, the facts 
Geveloped and the improper conduct proven 
in these proceedings cannot be disregarded. 

Accordingly it is ordered this 2d day of 
April 1941 that the Commission order revok- 
ing the license of station KGKB be, and it is 
hereby, vacated. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
T. J. Stowre, Secretary. 


1See decision and order of the Commission 
in Docket Nos. 5837, 5838, 5835, 5836, and 
5834, released simultaneously herewith. 

According to the 1940 United States Cen- 
sus, Tyler, Tex., has a population of 28,279. 
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[Before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. In re Red 
Lands Broadcasting Association (KRBA) 
(Ben T. Wilson, president), Lufkin, Tex, 
B-104, Docket No. 5837; Sam Houston 
Broadcasting Association (KSAM) (H. G. 
Webster, president), Huntsville, Tex. B-108, 
Docket No. 5838; State Capitol Broadcasting 
Association, Inc. (KTBC), Austin, Tex. 
B-102, Docket No. 5835; John Calvin Welch, 
William M. Keller, and Bonner Frizzell, d/b 
as Palestine Broadcasting Association 
(KNET), Palestine, Tex. B-103, Docket No. 
5836; Eagle Broadcasting Co., Inc. (KGFI), 
Brownsville, Tex. Revocation of licenses, 
B-122, Docket No. 5854] 


DECISION AND ORDER 


By the Commission (Commissioner Payne 


dissenting) : 

Proposed findings of fact and conclusions 
of the Commission having been released on 
the above-entitled proceedings, exceptions 
thereto filed, anu oral argument had, these 
matters are now before us for final decision, 
Upon consideration of said oral arguments, 
the proposed findings of fact, and conclusions, 
the exceptions thereto, and the testimony 
individual to each docket, we are of the opin- 
ion that ample foundation has been pro- 
vided for sustaining the revocation orders 
entered herein. Other considerations, how- 
ever, impel us to a disposition of the matters 
differing from that indicated in our proposed 
findings of fact and conclusions heretofore 
promulgated.’ 

The primary and moving figure in all of 
these cases was Dr. James G. Ulmer‘ His 
actions, coupled with the lack of understand- 
ing displayed by the other principal partici- 
pants in the proceedings with respect to the 
duties of radio-broadcast licensees particu- 
larly concerning the requirements of the 
Communications Act of 1934 and the rules 
and regulations of the Commission, combine 
to present a clouded and dubious history for 
each of the stations involved. But we think 
in this regard that the various licensees in 
the light of the several hearings will accord 
in the future more respect and, consequently, 
a stricter adherence to such duties and re- 
quirements, 

We said, In re Revocation of License of 
Navarro Broadcasting Association, docket No, 
5839, — F. C. C. —, decided September 5, 1940: 

“In determining whether to revoke the li- 
cense of & radio broadcast station for false 
representations to the Commission and other 
violations of the Communications Act the 
Commission is faced with competing consid- 
erations, The Commission's primary duty is 
to the listening public, and in dealing with a 
licensee the Commission must be guided by 
this primary duty. On the other hand, if 
the Commission is to carry out its function 
of granting and denying applications for 
licenses, it must obtain true and accurate 
information from those who seek to operate 
radio stations and must take disciplinary 
action against those who make false repre- 
sentations to the Commission. But disci- 
pline should not be inexorably applied when 
station licensees demonstrate to the Commis- 


*By its orders entered February 7 and 
March 22, 1940, the Commission revoked the 
licenses of Stations KRBA, KSAM, KTBC, 
RNET, and KGFI. In the proposed findings 
of fact and conclusions of the Commission 
thereafter released in connection with the 
proceedings resulting from these revocation 
orders it was concluded that all of such orders 
should be affirmed. 

See proposed findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of the Commission in dockets Nos. 5837, 
5838, 5835, 5836, and 5854. 
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sion, as these respondents have now done, 
that they are ready to act in good faith.” * 

Applying these observations to the instant 
proceedings, it is noteworthy that in none of 
these cases has any charge been made that 
the program service of these stations in and 
of itself is not in the public interest. It is 
also to be observed that, except in these 
special instances, the evidence establishes 
that the various local parties involved are 
responsible citizens in good public standing 
and repute. Moreover, we are faced with the 
circumstance that in none of the areas where- 
in these stations are located, excluding 
Austin, Tex., is there any other station to 
serve as a medium for community expres- 
sion excepting said stations. It may be 
noted, however, that Austin has a popula- 
tion approximately four times greater than 
Brownsville, the largest of the remaining 
cities here involved, and has but one station 
in addition to KTBC—namely, KNOW, which 
operates with power of 250 watts.“ 

The Commission now feels that the li- 
censees may be entrusted with authorizations 
to continue the operation of these stations. 
Said authorizations will, however, be issued 
on a temporary 90-day basis, and prior to the 
expiration date thereof the licensees shall 
submit evidence satisfactory to this Commis- 
sion that James G. Ulmer has completely and 
absolutely relinquished any right, title, or 
interest in or to stations KRBA, KSAM, KTBO, 
KNET, and KGFI, their conduct, and opera- 
tion, and will not be associated or connected 
with them in the future. 

The Commission leaves the records in these 
cases with the admonition that in any future 

involving these licensees the facts 
developed in the instant proceedings will be 
considered in connection therewith. 

Accordingly it is ordered, this 2d day of 
April 1941, that the Commission's orders re- 
voking the licenses of stations KRBA, KSAM, 
KTBO, KNET, and KGFI be, and they are 
hereby, vacated. 

It is further ordered that said stations be 
issued a temporary license for a period of 90 
days from the date hereof, during which time 
the licensees thereof shall submit evidence 
satisfactory to this Commission that James 
G. Ulmer has completely and absolutely re- 
linquished any right, title, or interest in or 
to said stations, their conduct, and operation, 
and will not be associated or connected with 
them in the future. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
T. J. SLOWIE, Secretary. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FisH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
little late in the evening to take the time 
of the House on any important issue. 
I feel, however, that the issue I am going 
to discuss now should be debated fully 
in the House. I regret very much that 
other Members of the Congress have not 
seen fit today to ask for time to speak 
on the same subject. I am sure they 
would have obtained it from the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Rich! to 
discuss the most important issue with 
which this country is confronted. I be- 
lieve all other issues that have been dis- 
cussed here today and during the last 


The respondents referred to are J. C. West 
and Frederick Slauson, Corsicana, Tex,, doing 
business as the Navarro Broadcasting Asso- 
ciation, licensee of station KAND. 

* According to the 1940 United States cen- 
sus, the population figures for these com- 
munities are: Austin, 87,930; Lufkin, 9,567; 
Palestine, 12,144; Huntsville, 6,108; and 
Brownsville, 22,083. 
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week amount to nothing at all compared 
with the question of war or peace—of 
whether we shall convoy or not convoy, 
whether we shall be involved in war or 
whether we shall stay out. Everything 
else sinks, by comparison, into insignifi- 
cance—just wasted words. If we are 
involved in this war—and certainly if 
convoying is done we will be involved 
then this country faces ruin and bank- 
ruptcy, blood and tears, and the end of 
American liberties and American democ- 
racy and freedom. 

There are some people who seem to 
think in their own minds that this war 
that is going on in Europe is somewhat 
the same as the last one 20 years ago in 
which we participated. There is no basis 
whatever for comparison. In the last war 
we had 20 allies. We had the British 
Fleet, the French Fleet, the Japanese 
Fleet, and the Italian Fleet, and some 
others, to protect our soldiers when they 
were sent overseas. 

We had a number of allied armies in 
the front line, and all we had to do was 
to send our soldiers there and take over 
the front line with them. This war is 
entirely different. I doubt very much 
whether we can land any troops under 
present conditions, but if we are involved 
in this war it will mean that at least 
10,000,000 Americans will be needed to 
serve in our armed forces, and the war 
may last from 5 to 20 years, American 
children yet unborn may be serving in 
that war in China, Africa, and Europe. 
And the end means bankruptcy and ruin, 
and probably after that communism. 

Yet the Congress is now absolutely 
silent on this paramount issue that af- 
fects American peace and security and 
the future destiny of the one great free 
nation in the world. 

In the Senate today the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee refused by a vote of 13 
to 10 to report out the no-convoy reso- 
lution providing that there shall be no 
convoying without the consent of the 
Congress. That committee even refused 
to permit the matter to be debated in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Does not the gentleman 
appreciate the fact that the group of na- 
tions that gains preponderance in air- 
planes and bombs will soon shut off the 
petroleum supply and other things to the 
other combatants, and the war will be 
ended? 

Mr. FISH. I do not understand the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman appreciate the fact that the 
group of nations that obtains preponder- 
ance of airplanes and bombs and war 
munitions will soon shut off the supply 
of petroleum to the other combatants, 
and soon end the war? 

Mr. FISH. I cannot foretell what is 
going to happen in the war. I do not 
propose to try. I do not know what na- 
tion will win the war. I know where my 
sympathy lies, but that does not change 
the situation. My ancestors came to 
America 300 years ago, and they as well 
as the forefathers of every other Mem- 
ber of Congress—whether he or his fore- 
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bears came here in recent years or 300 
years ago—all came here for the same 
purpose and that was to get away from 
the wars of the Old World, the civil wars 
and the eternal wars of Europe. And 
now the interventionists want to get us 
back into those eternal wars and destroy 
everything that has been built up in this 
country in the last 150 years and join 
again in the European blood feuds. Our 
liberties, our free institutions, would all 
go out of the window and there would be 
a black-out of free government itself, and 
the creation of a dictatorship in 24 hours 
after we became involved in any of these 
European wars. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. If America gets started in 
this war, and we have to take the offen- 
sive and send our men either to Europe 
or Asia, it means almost ruination for the 
American people, does it not? 

Mr. FISH. It means that we will be 
holding the bag and doing all the fight- 
ing. The only possible allies we have 
today, right now, are England and China. 
They have all that they can do to sur- 
vive. They will not be real allies—we 
will be the allies. They will not be help- 
ing us, but we will be helping them, if we 
can, and I submit to the Members of this 
House that the day we get into the war 
we will have lost, no matter whether we 
are victorious in 5 or 10 or 15 years in 
battle. We will have lost the day that 
we get in, because we will lose everything 
we cherish in America. 

Mr. RICH. And it is not the function 
of America to undertake to rule the 
world, but it is our business to stay 
home. 

Mr. FISH. It never has been our busi- 
ness to police the world. It has been the 
unwritten law of this country, and it has 
been our foreign policy, not to intervene 
in these Old World quarrels and to re- 
main at peace and defend this continent 
against all comers. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. It seems to me 
that the greatest menace to American 
democracy lies in the failure of the lead- 
ers of the Nation to tell the truth to the 
American people. We do not know 
whether or not the United States is 
actually convoying ships. We have not 
been told anything with regard to what 
our ships are doing. Secrecy, duplicity, 
and deception are the attitude of our war 
lords toward the American people. 

Nobody has yet told the Nation what 
this patrol in war zones means, Cer- 
tainly the elected representatives of the 
people should be fully informed as to the 
exact nature of the activities of this so- 
called patrol system in war zones which 
the President has announced. Is it con- 
voy by another name? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman 
raised that question. I had intended to 
ask the very same question and then to 
answer my own question. Naturally I 
prefer to have my colleague from New 
York ask it; and it is a most pertinent 
one, because the Congress, as he says, 
has no information whatever. I say that 
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as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. We have absolutely no in- 
formation in regard to this so-called 
neutrality patrol except what we read in 
the newspapers, and we read in the news- 
papers that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Stark, went before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, not 
before the Congress of the United States, 
and told them, to our utter surprise, that 
we have a neutrality patrol 2,000 miles 
from our shores, Then he added that he 
wished he could make it 3,000 miles. 

Now, let us see what the President of 
the United States had to say. Repeatedly 
he said to the American people during 
the last Presidential campaign: 

We will not participate in foreign wars. 
We will not send our Army, naval or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands, outside the 
Americas, except in case of attack. 


That, I will say to my friend from New 
York, was delivered at a meeting spon- 
sored by the teamsters union on Sep- 
tember 20, 1940. Mark these words: 


We will not send our naval force to fight 
in foreign lands outside the Americas, 


Now they send a naval force 2,000 
miles, but not in defense of America, for 
no nation has attacked us, but for the 
purpose of aggression; to jeopardize our 
security, possibly to deliberately involve 
us in war. When they call that patrol a 
neutrality patrol it is a fraud on the 
American people and the height of hypoc- 
risy. It is a sham and a fake to call a 
patrol a neutrality patrol 2,000 miles 
from your shores and operating in a war 
zone. What I complain about is that the 
Congress of the United States is derelict 
in its duty in neglecting to tell the people 
what is happening, when the President 
neglects to properly inform the people or 
the Congress regarding the Government’s 
actions and policies. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. As a matter of 
fact, is not the so-called neutrality patrol 
in a war zone a perversion of the very 
intention of the law that authorizes the 
setting up of these neutrality patrols? 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I think the country is being en- 
dangered. Whether it is a deliberate 
plan on the part of these intervention- 
ists in the Cabinet, at the demand of a 
war-minded minority that represents 
only 15 percent of the American people, 
who want to commit some overt act to 
arouse the passion of the American peo- 
ple and involve us in war, I do not know. 
They say our ships are sent out to defend 
American commerce. We have no com- 
merce there. We do not have a ship 
there. But actually they are being sent 
2,000 miles from our shores to parade up 
and down on dress parade, hoping that 
some German submarine will take a shot 
at them. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. I have thought, and 
so expressed myself on two or three occa- 
sions in public, that the President has 
this power under the Constitution to 
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convoy and patrol, and that nowhere in 
the law does he have the power by statute. 
I am wondering if the gentleman from 
New York would give me his opinion as to 
whether or not that position is correct, 
as far as he sees it? 

Mr. FISH. I think it is a very debat- 
able question whether the President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, has the power to convoy ships into 
war zones, because that in itself, as is 
obvious to everybody, is an act of war. 
Congress alone has the power to declare 
war; not the President of the United 
States. If he assumes that power which 
is not authorized by any bill—certainly 
not by the lease-lend bill—I would re- 
mind those who talk so loosely about 
the lease-lend bill that there was 
an amendment put on the bill in the 
Senate, the Clark amendment, ratified by 
the House later, which says that all these 
goods we produce should change owner- 
ship, which actually means there should 
not be any convoying. But Ido not deny 
that the President might assume those 
powers and might, as Commander in 
Chief, send out a convoy. But I do not 
think that he has any legal right to do 
so, because he knows and we know that 
is an act of war. Even the Secretary 
of the Navy, perhaps the archinterven- 
tionist in America, said before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee that conyoying 
was an act of war. Certainly the Presi- 
dent has no constitutional power to de- 
clare war, and if he uses convoys that is 
an act of war. It is one and inseparable. 
We must get that into the minds of the 
American people very clearly; that for 
the President to assume the power to or- 
der convoys he is in effect usurping the 
power of Congress to declare war. 

I have here a letter addressed to my 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PHEIFFER], a copy of which was sent 
to me, in which the writer states: “I favor 
convoys, but I am against war.” That is 
impossible. If you are for convoys, you 
are for war. They are one and insepa- 
rable, and this must be made clear to the 
American people. There is no way to 
avoid war if we use convoys. 

We are not a neutral nation. We do 
not claim to be neutral any longer. We 
have not been neutral for a year and a 
half. We are in a nonbelligerent status— 
friendly to the British and unfriendly to 
the Germans. At any time during the 
last year and a half Dictator Hitler could 
legally have declared war on us for un- 
neutral acts that we have taken against 
him, and that is truer since we passed the 
lease-lend bill. But that is the last thing 
he is thinking about. The last thing 
Hitler or Mussolini would want to do is 
to declare war on us. If we use convoys, 
however, our ships will be sunk, and after 
half a dozen American ships have been 
sunk we will declare war on those re- 
sponsible. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel so strongly on this 
question that I think it should be debated 
fully on the floor of the House. The ones 
I blame are those of us—and it represents 
all but half a dozen of the Republicans 
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and a great many Democrats—who are 
not discussing this issue at the present 
time. It is our duty to do it, and it is the 
duty of those on the other side who are 
in favor of convoys to get up here and 
give their reasons for being in favor of 
convoys. A few weeks ago it was not pos- 
sible to get a Democratic Senator or 
Democratic Member of the House to up- 
hold convoys over the radio. They do 
not want to come out in the open on con- 
voys, because convoys mean shooting, 
and shooting means war, and they are 
afraid to advocate convoys. It is there- 
fore the duty of those of us who are 
against convoys to bring up this debate 
and ask those who would propose convoys 
to support their position and to give their 
reasons. Let us have a full debate in this 
great deliberative body. 

Mr. NORRELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York that convoying 
would undoubtedly mean war. 

Mr. FISH. That is what I want the 
public to know. The decks have been 
cleared of these other issues which are 
little by comparison—they are not little, 
they were very important—but the pro- 
ponents of the lend-lease bill, and the 
arms-embargo repeal, said those meas- 
ures were peace measures, they were 
means to keep us out of war. That is 
what the proponents of those proposals 
said. Now the decks have been cleared. 
We ought to have a crystal-clear issue on 
whether we are going to enter the war 
or to stay cut. I do not impugn the mo- 
tives, the patriotism, or the Americanism 
of the 15 percent that want to get us 
into this war. They have as much right 
to get up here and express their views 
on the floor of the House as have the 85 
percent who want to stay out of war; 
but the 15 percent should give their views. 
The issue ought to be debated. 

I feel so strongly on this question be- 
cause I believe it means the end of free 
America if we are involved in this war. 
I am almost ashamed of the 85 percent 
of the Members of this House—there must 
be something like that—who are against 
convoys, because they do not day after 
day rise on the floor of the House and 
express their views and make it clear 
that convoying means war and war 
means ruin and disaster for America. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. It seems to me 
the difficulty lies not so much in trying 
to obtain a discussion of the convoy issue, 
the difficulty lies in the fact that the 
issue has been confused by the dishonest 
use of the term “patrol” which in reality 
constitutes convoying, but Congress has 
not been told just what patrol means. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman, 
and it may seem strange for me to say 
this because I am critical very often of 
the President, perhaps rather consist- 
ently, that while I feel that the President 
of the United States has done more than 
any single man to lead us up to the brink 
of war, that he is more responsible for 
creating this hysteria for the last 2 years, 
talking about airplane attacks out in 
Denver, Omaha, and so on, than any one 
man in America, I nevertheless believe the 
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President of the United States is the one 
man in the administration today, the one 
man in authority in the administration, 
who refuses to take the leap over the 
precipice into war. I believe the Presi- 
dent of the United States is having tre- 
mendous pressure brought upon him by 
his own interventionist Cabinet which he 
appointed, including two former Repub- 
licans—and there are no greater inter- 
ventionists in America than those two— 
as well as by powerful groups of people 
in the city of New York, and by interven- 
tionist newspapers, war-making column- 
ists and others representing the 15 per- 
cent for war who are exerting the most 
terrific pressure upon the President to 
push him into war. But I do not believe 
the President has made up his mind to 
repudiate his word to the American 
people, to repudiate the Democratic plat- 
form upon which he was elected. 

[Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I believe that 
if there is any hesitancy on the part of 
the President it is not because of the 
President’s willingness to hesitate but it 
is due to the great resistance on the part 
of the masses of the American people to 
going into this war, and if we are plunged 
further into this war it will be done 
against the will of the American people. 
This war is an unpopular war. The 
American people want no part of it, and 
the President knows it. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I am sorry I did not finish my 
thought on that line. The gentleman is 
exactly right. 

I believe the President of the United 
States is watching public opinion and 
public sentiment every single day and 
every minute of the day. He is watch- 
ing the result of these protest meetings 
against war: No convoys! No war! He 
is in touch with the situation and knows 
that 85 percent of the people want to stay 
out of war and are against convoys. In 
addition to that I believe the President 
of the United States elected on a third- 
term ticket, the first third-term Presi- 
dent we have ever had, elected by the 
American people, not only feels his re- 
sponsibility to public sentiment but he is 
thinking of the future of his own posi- 
tion historically in America. If he should 
take this country into war in defiance 
and in repudiation of his promises and 
pledges, he would go down in history as 
the greatest repudiator in our history, 
as having betrayed the American people 
and as having forced them into a war 
against their will by some deliberate 
overt act. It would destroy the Presi- 
dent historically, his popularity, and his 
position in history. 

At the present time the President, in my 
opinion, has not surrendered to these in- 
terventionists. He has not yet repudiated 
his word, and I want to believe him be- 
cause he is still my President, and I be- 
lieve that he does not intend to repudiate 
his word. At the same time I would like 
the Congress to debate this question of 
war or peace, and particularly the ques- 
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tion of convoys or no convoys. I would 
like to see a joint resolution passed by 
both Houses of Congress that there shall 
be no convoying without the consent of 
the Congress. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I would like to 
take issue with him in regard to the con- 
duct of this whole war program. Time 
and events have. demonstrated since May 
16, 1940, that every step sold to the 
American people as an overt step for 
peace has been in reality a covert step 
for war, and, as for the President of the 
United States himself, I charge that this 
whole war program has been put over on 
the American people by fraud and decep- 
tion from its very inception, and it is 
being continued by fraud and deception. 
The American people are beginning to 
recognize the fraud and deception, now 
that the curtain is lifting. 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I thor- 
oughly agree with the gentleman. I be- 
lieve that there is a gigantic conspiracy 
in America right now, and it is now at its 
height, to get us into the war. This 
comes not only from Americans but from 
abroad. Iam of British origin. My sym- 
pathies are with the British, but I know 
that in the last war the British spent 
$200,000,000 to get us into the first World 
War. They admitted that by parlia- 
mentary report, and I would not blame 
them at all for spending $200,000,000 to 
get us into the present war. They would 
be unwise and very foolish if they did not 
do that, from the British point of view, 
but we would be a lot of suckers if we 
followed them again into a war that will 
destroy America. 

That is why I agree with the gentle- 
man. There is a campaign going on now 
to involve us in this war, and unless you 
and I and the rest of us stand on our feet 
and present the facts to the American 
people, the American men and women, 
the plain people of America who want to 
stay out of war, this conspiracy may suc- 
ceed. It has not succeeded yet. We are 
not in this war. No blood has been 
spilled, no ship has been sunk, and no 
American has been killed. We are not in 
this war, and we are not going into the 
war. [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to discuss the question 
of the California Central Valley water 
project, which has been the basis for a 
new hope to the people of our State ever 
since it was first conceived. It is a mani- 
fold project which includes a number of 
different benefits that will accrue. 


In the first place, by means of con- 
trolling the flow of the Sacramento River 
so as to maintain that flow in times when 
there would otherwise be low water, it 
will prevent the destruction of some of 
our most fertile lands in the Delta area 
around San Francisco by the encroach- 
ment of salt water. 
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In the second place, it is a flood-con- 
trol project to help eliminate the dis- 
astrous floods in the Sacramento Valley. 

Most important of all, it is an irriga- 
tion project, aiming to transfer some of 
the surplus water from the Sacramento 
Valley in the northern part of the State 
to the southern part of the State to be 
used in the San Joaquin Valley, thus 
permitting all the waters in the upper 
San Joaquin to be used in the upper 
San Joaquin Basin. 

In California, water is life; therefore 
this project is life for us in the future. 
It happens that in connection with this 
project it is altogether feasible, and cer- 
tainly desirable, that power shall be gen- 
erated in connection with dams to be 
built. This Shasta Dam and other simi- 
lar structures of smaller nature are going 
to generate somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,190,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. The purpose of this power 
generation is clearly threefold. In the 
first place, the purpose is to have avail- 
able a sufficient amount of power to take 
care of national-defense needs. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
estimated that within a short time, per- 
haps 3 or 4 years, the northern part of 
the State of California will be short 
907,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. 
At the present time the northern part 
of the State is borrowing from southern 
California essential power to operate the 
defense plants; and southern California 
is going to need that power itself, and 
more, too, in a very short time. In other 
words, there is an absolute necessity for 
an increase of power to be generated in 
our section. 

The second purpose of the generation 
of power is to reduce the cost of elec- 
tricity to the consumers of the State of 
California. 

The third purpose is to help pay for 
the project. This is a project being con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which means that the entire cost of the 
project must be repaid to the Federal 
Treasury out of revenues from it. Those 
revenues come from two sources. First, 
payments by the water users for the 
water they get to irrigate their farms; 
and, second, from the power revenues. 
That is to say, the less the power reve- 
nues are the more water users will have 
to pay, which will result in a higher cost 
to the farmers for the water they use. 

It happens that the committee has cut 
out $4,000,000 which was asked by the 
Budget for the construction of a stand-by 
steam plant which, if constructed, would 
firm up the power from the Shasta Dam 
so that 89 percent of the 2,190,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours which will be generated would 
be firm power. Only firm power, obvi- 
ously, can be contracted for by munici- 
palities and consumers of that sort. If 
it is secondary power, and to the extent 
it is secondary power, there is only one 
place you can sell it, and that is to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which has a 
complete monopoly of the electric-utili- 
ties business in the northern part of the 
State of California. It becomes obvious 
therefore why the P. G. & E. should op- 
pose the steam plant. In other words, 
without the construction of the stand-by 
steam plant, to a great extent this project 
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and the electric power users of the State 
are put at the mercy of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. This company came in 
and opposed the construction of this 
steam plant at the very same time it was 
itself asking for permission to construct 
two new dams on the Feather River for 
the generation of power. 

With this steam plant, I was informed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation only a 
little while ago, according to the Bu- 
reau’s preliminary estimate, an addi- 
tional $80,000,000 of revenue from power 
will be available in the 40-year repay- 
ment period; in other words, if this steam 
plant is not constructed, if you do not 
put in that steam plant to firm up this 
power, it means that the water users of 
the State of California—the farmers that 
use that water and have to use it—are 
going to have to pay $80,000,000 more 
for water than they would have to pay 
if you had a balanced power development 
in connection with this project. 

For these reasons I regret very sincerely 
what the committee has done about this 
matter, and I hope this item will be re- 
stored before this bill becomes law. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, first 
and foremost, there is national defense, 
Every American is interested in the de- 
fense of this country. We are deter- 
mined that it shall be the best defense 
that any country has ever seen. If need 
be, we are ready to divert all our normal 
energies to the building of a gigantic de- 
fense machine. I am for that. Not be- 
cause I like militarism, not because I be- 
lieve in a vast armament program as a 
means of checking the terrible depression 
in which we found ourselves, but because 
world events seem to require it. 

But I am definitely opposed to the use 
of our national-defense program as a 
catch-all for every kind of expenditure 
known to man. In the last few weeks 
our national parks, our fish and wildlife, 
our grazing surfaces have been classified 
as defense agencies. St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, for over a generation a hospital 
for the mentally sick, has been officially 
made a defense agency within the last 
week. If someone wants to get a little 
pork-barrel legislation, the approved 
Washington etiquette tells him to label 
it “national defense.” I say that this is 
a fraud upon the American public. 

Let me make myself clear on this point. 
I do not for a moment suggest that the 
entire national-defense program is sub- 
ject to this criticism, but in the last 
month the gentleman from Michigan, 
Representative ENGEL, has issued two re- 
ports on the construction of American 
training camps, revealing excessive ex- 
penditures of more than $10,000,000. 
The gentleman from Michigan, Repre- 
sentative ENGEL, made personal inspec- 
tions of these camps and discovered that 
in instance after instance your money 
was being squandered. In one case there 
was not even a plan listing the total 
number of buildings to be erected at the 
camp, while construction was actually 
under way. In another a railroad line 
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was pushed through 15 miles of rock. 
In a third, a camp was built upon a sharp 
grade, which required the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars unnecessarily. 

Altogether the present Congress, in not 
more than 100 days, has voted appropria- 
tions totaling $16,091,543,000. No na- 
tional legislature in the history of man- 
kind has ever spent so much money in 
so little time. But what is even more 
amazing is the fact that very few people 
in Washington seem to be concerned 
about how this money is to be raised. 
So far the largest sum mentioned in the 
way of revenue for the coming year 
amounts to about two-thirds of the total 
estimated expenditure. 

Just what is the American people’s re- 
action to these appropriations and the 
absolute indifference of the administra- 
tion to meeting our obligations? Why 
hasn’t the Federal Government insisted 
upon a reduction of normal departmental 
expenditures? The President and his of- 
ficial spokesmen have asked the people 
of the United States to prepare for sac- 
rifices, but the fact is that our Govern- 
ment has refused to make the slightest 
sacrifice of its own. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is still spending tremendous 
sums on routine office functions without 
so much as demanding a penny off for 
national sacrifice. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to use to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O’Brien]. 


THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Members of this Congress will 
soon be called upon to decide whether 
or not the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way will become a reality. From the 
time that the earliest explorers traveled 
through the chain of lakes and rivers 
that empty the waters of the Great Lakes 
into the sea—lakes and rivers that made 
a natural highway straight into the heart 
of our great continent—men have looked 
toward the time when the land obstacles 
and rapids would be cleared away and 
permit the commerce of the West to go 
uninterrupted to the sea. 

Real pressure for the waterway did not 
become felt until the Middle West became 
well settled. By 1890 Chicago had attain- 
ed a population of over a million people. 
Grain and cattle were raised in abun- 
dance and the manufacturing centers of 
Detroit, Toledo, and Cleveland roared 
into action until by the turn of the cen- 
tury the “age of steel” was in the as- 
cendancy. By 1900 the meat-packing 
industry was expanding in Chicago. In 
1903 Henry Ford started to manufacture 
automobiles. Shipping on the Great 
Lakes was fast becoming a major indus- 
try. Concurrently with all of these, the 
railroad-car shops of Cleveland were ex- 
panded greatly in order to supply the 
rolling stock to transport the products of 
this increased industrialization. 

Parallel to this industrial and agricul- 
tural expansion of the Middle West came 
the demand for cheaper transportation. 
For a time this demand for cheaper 
transportation took its expression in an 
attempt to lower and equalize railroad 
freight rates. In this struggle of the 
Plains for cheaper rates the Grange took 
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an active part. Soon, however, it became 
apparent that there was a level below 
which it was impossible to lower the 
freight rates of railroad transportation, 


OTHER WATER ROUTES DEVELOPED 


Water transportation then came in for 
its share of attention. The Mississippi 
River was dredged and made more navi- 
gable. In 1914 the Panama Canal was 
opened to commerce. Both of these de- 
velopments, while they were paid for out 
of the common funds of the Nation, 
placed the Middle West at a disadvan- 
tage. New York was made closer to San 
Francisco from the standpoint of freight 
cost, while the rise in railroad freight 
rates had just the opposite effect on 
goods moving from Chicago to California. 

During this time the movement for a 
water route utilizing the existing Great 
Lakes system was taking form. First 
agitation for the construction of a navi- 
gable waterway upon the St. Lawrence 
River originated in Canada, and we find 
pamphlets and essays on its advisability 
appearing as early as 1832. When the 
area of the Great Lakes Basin had been 
transformed from a sparsely settled area 
to a fast developing industrial and com- 
mercial area, the people there joined 
their demand for a waterway with that 
of the Canadians. As a result of the 
joint interest and demand for such a 
waterway, an organization was formed, 
called the International Deep Waterways 
Association, which held its first meeting 
in 1895. Following this meeting sufficient 
interest was created so that the President 
of the United States and the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada appointed 
deep-waterways commissions. In 1897 
the United States Deep Waterways Com- 
mission reported that there were two 
possible routes for such a waterway, the 
St. Lawrence and the Oswego-Oneida- 
Mohawk Canals, either of which were 
feasible. 

In 1902 the Governments of the United 
States and Canada appointed a joint 
commission on the waterway, which 
functioned in various forms until 1914, at 
which time there was a cessation of ac- 
tivity in this regard because of the war. 
After the war all of the factors that had 
been favorable to the project had been 
increased, 


NEED FOR CHEAP POWER IN QUANTITY 


Coincident with the industrialization 
of the Middle West was the great need 
for cheap industrial power. The Great 
Lakes seaway aroused the interest of the 
manufacturers on that score, since it is 
the greatest single source of electricity 
in North America. Many leases were 
granted by New York State to private 
persons and corporations that were in- 
terested in developing the power of the 
St. Lawrence River. Notable among 
these was the Long Sault Co., which is a 
subsidiary of the Aluminum Corporation 
of America. So valuable do private in- 
terests consider the power rights alone 
that one corporation, the Hugh L. Cooper 
& Co., offered to invest $1,300,000,000 in 
developing the power sites and to make 
the Government a gift of the cost of 
navigation that was joint with power 
development, 
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The Federal Government and the 
State of New York have consistently, 
however, attempted to keep this great 
natural source of power for the people, 
following the policy expressed by Charles 
Evans Hughes in 1907, when he was Gov- 
ernor of New York, when he said: 


The water power should not be surrendered 
to private interests, but should be preserved 
and held for the benefit of the people. 


In the period of the twenties the move- 
ment for the waterway was kept alive, 
and finally in 1932 the Governments of 
Canada and the United States signed a 
treaty. This treaty, while it received 
more than a majority of the votes in the 
Senate, failed to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds for ratification. 

Once again this proposal i: going to be 
before the Congress, and once again the 
hopes of the people of the Lakes area 
hang in the balance. Again Congress has 
the opportunity to authorize a great 
project that will enhance the economic 
well-being of the entire Nation. 


NEED FOR WATERWAY INCREASING 


The reasons for adopting this plan 
are even more impelling today than they 
were in 1934, when more than a majority 
of the Senators of the United States voted 
for the project. Today the extra electric 
power is needed for our defense effort. 
The secluded haven of the Great Lakes 
is needed for building ships to replace the 
ships that are daily being sent to the 
bottom of the ocean in the present war. 

While other countries are spending bil- 
lions of dollars to obtain a few miles of 
seacoast, 3,000 miles of seacoast can be 
made available to the people of the 
United States by completing this project. 
A survey of the people and interests that 
are opposing the building of this water- 
way, together with their arguments, dis- 
closes that the only influences that are 
alined in opposition are selfish interests 
that do not have the whole interest of 
our country at heart. 

I have previously answered the attacks 
of these interests but choose now to an- 
swer an argument that has been ad- 
vanced since my last address on this 
subject on April 3. Recently there have 
been arguments advanced attacking the 
provisions of the agreement that provides 
for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
on the basis that it would jeopardize the 
navigability of the Mississippi River. 
May I say for the record that I do not 
in any way intend that the development 
or maintenance of any present or future 
waterway should be impaired by this proj- 
ect. I favor developing to the fullest the 
natural avenues of commerce that exist 
in this country, believing that it is only 
through an expansion of our trade both 
here and with other lands that we can 
eventually realize the greatest benefits of 
civilization, and raise to the highest levels 
our standard of living. 


WILL NOT JEOPARDIZE THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


It is the contention of those fearing for 
the Mississippi River system that the 
clause in the agreement that provides for 
arbitration in cases of diversion will make 
it possible for Canada to imperil the navi- 
gability of the Mississippi River by re- 
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fusing to permit diversion of sufficient 
water to operate the system. 

The amount of water diversion neces- 
sary to operate the Mississippi River at 
greatest efficiency and without danger of 
floods is from 1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet per 
second. This amount was judicially de- 
termined by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes. Prior to his. appointment as 
Chief Justice, Charles Evans Hughes was 
named as master in chancery to hear the 
testimony and to report to the Supreme 
Court relative to diversion of the waters 
of the Great Lakes. He reported to the 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet per second was 
the amount necessary to operate the sys- 
tem to maintain the navigability of the 
Mississippi River, and that any amount 
over this would make floods likely in the 
Mississippi River. 

There is enough water being diverted 
now to operate the Mississippi River sys- 
tem. The agreement for the Great Lakes 
seaway does not open to arbitration pres- 
ent diversions of water, but only amounts 
greater than permitted on January 1, 
1940. If there is any danger of such a 
provision imperiling the use of this great 
and valuable water route—the Missis- 
sippi—I say now is the time that we 
should write into this agreement an 
amount to be diverted for this purpose, 
or a provision that will for all time guar- 
antee the availability of sufficient water 
for that system, provided, of course, that 
it shall not detract from the already 
recognized interest of the several States 
bordering on the Great Lakes. 

May I reiterate that since there is now 
enough water being diverted to supply 
the needs of the Mississippi to the Gulf 
waterway and the agreement does not 
open to arbitration any existing diver- 
sion I fail to see how it could in any way 
imperil the future use of the Mississippi 
for navigation. 


WOULD CREATE NEW WEALTH 


The completion of the seaway would 
create new wealth in the Middle West, 
and in so doing would benefit the whole 
country. Dynamic Detroit would turn 
its energies to building ships, storing 
goods, processing raw materials, and the 
hundred and one functions that take 
place in a seaport, The dangerous move- 
ment of industry toward the center of 
economic control, Wall Street, would be 
reversed. More than any other section 
of the country wealth created in Michi- 
gan and the Central States permeates 
the whole Nation. Do you recall the re- 
turn of prosperity in 1935 and 1936? It 
was. Detroit that led the Nation. The 
rush back to normal business brought the 
whole country with it. 

The same is true today with Detroit 
leading the Nation as the arms producer: 
men of all States are drawn there. In 
our need for ships today what would we 
not give for additional boat-building fa- 
cilities. There are those who today say 
that even if we start to build the water- 
way it will not be done in time to do any 
good. I say to you that those same 
persons were saying the same thing when 
Congress voted 3 years ago to expand 
the Navy. Such an attitude would pre- 
clude ever doing anything that would 
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take more than a few months to com- 
plete and is advanced not as a valid argu- 
ment but only to delay even further the 
ultimate realization of the waterway. 

We are now in a period of work for 
everyone. because of the great defense 
effort. The industrial. genius of Detroit 
can continue this prosperity long after 
the defense program is over. There will 
be a need of ships to be built over and 
above the capacity of existing facilities. 
Creation of the new shipyards would not 
in any sense detract from the existing 
ones as ships to replace the millions of 
tons that are now beneath the waves 
will require the combined use of all the 
yards and ways available. 

The completion of this project will for 
the years to come be a great boon di- 
rectly to the millions of people who live 
in the great central area of the conti- 
nent, and indirectly to those other mil- 
lions of the United States who will have 
this great waterway as a trade route 
tapping the richest farming and com- 
mercial section of the country. It will 
culminate more than a century of hopes 
and plans of the people of this section, 
and will not damage the interests of any 
other segment of our population. It is 
essential for defense, but even more for 
the peacetime well-being of our Nation. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I under- 
stand there are no further requests for 
time on the minority side, and I there- 
fore ask that the Clerk read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 6, on page 1. 

Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Cooper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4590, the Interior Department ap- 
Propriation bill, 1942, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I made today and 
to include a letter signed by Mr. John B. 
Haggerty, president of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association; also 
a letter of transmittal and minority and 
majority opinions in connection with the 
recent. decision in the so-called Texas 
cases by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I also ask unanimous consent for two 
other extensions of my Own remarks, 
including in one a brief editorial from 
the Miami Herald, and in the other a 
resolution recently adopted by the Ken- 
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tucky State Bar Association on the regu- 
lation of administrative agencies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
two particulars, by the inclusion of two 
editorials, one from the New York Sun, 
and one from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a letter 
from Lewis Merrill, president of the 
Office and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor by the 
inclusion of a letter from Lewis Allen 
Berne, international president of the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 


er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


THE STRIKE AT THE FORD MOTOR CO. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, 
after the legislative business has been 
disposed of, I be permitted to speak for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House today is in connection 
with the Ford strike. I heard a state- 
ment made ou the floor of the House 
sometime ago that the damage caused 
in the Ford plant on April 1 and subse- 
quent days up until the 4th was caused 
by loyal employees of the Ford Co. I 
quote from the testimony of Mr. Edgar 
F. Wait, superintendent of the tire plant: 


Edgar F. Wait, superintendent of the tire 
plant, gives testimony which shows that the 
slow-down of April 1 and the destruction of 
property was caused by a member of the 
C. I. O. employed at Ford's. 

He was asked to describe what happened on 
the afternoon of April 1, 1941 (105) and, 
after testifying that early in the afternoon 
there were a lot of small incidents that prac- 
tically shut production down he said that 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon there was a 
definite slow-down through the entire tire 

lant. 
K He testified that normally a builder will 
make about 15 tires an hour. “On the bead 
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Job, will make several hundred beads an hour, 
and we found there was a definite slow-down, 
and they told me that they had been in- 
structed they were to get 5 beads an hour, 
roughly, instead of 180, or 1 or 2 tires an hour. 

“Q. Who told you this? 

“A. Union men in the shop. 

“The men I talked to had C. I. O. but- 
tons on” (106). 

On redirect examination, he testified that 
the Ford employee who told him of the in- 
structions for the slow-down was Roy J. Doyle. 

This witness further testified: 

“One of the electricians had gone to the cal- 
lender line that supplies material for the 
fabric building the tire where they are pro- 
cessed, and they had asked them to slow down 
twice. * In the creel room, there are 
about 1,500 cords come out on separate 
spools and they are brought together to make 
fabric 60 inches wide. Out of the 1,500 
cords, somebody cut, I will estimate, six or 
seven hundred of them” (107). 

That happened about 4:30 or 4:35 and “our 
situation was that we simply couldn't 
operate.” 

Upon examination by the court, the witness 
said (108), referring to the instructions for 
the slow-down: 

“The Court. Did they state who had given 
them the instructions? 

“Answer. They said they had instructions 
from the union.” 

There had been (109) “a gradual slow- 
down in the plant for a period of 2 weeks. 
We took a number of men back. They said 
they had been put out for union activities. 
That is what the union claimed and the week 
they were in, our production dropped 15 to 16 
percent. Before this, there had been a defi- 
nite slow-down, even though we put union 
men back to work.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEALEY] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 


GERRYMANDERING 


Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
indulgence of the House at this time in 
view of the fact that a proposal has been 
made by a legislative committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to gerryman- 
der the State of Massachusetts so as to 
insure the election of only 2 Democrats 
out of a total delegation of 14 Represent- 
atives in Congress. The gerrymander, a 
nefarious practice of political legerde- 
main, has been used more flagrantly in 
this particular case than ever before in 
the history of the use of that pernicious 
political system, designed to defeat the 
will of the people in their free choice of 
representatives in government. The 
history of gerrymandering is very inter- 
esting, and I ask the Members to listen 
to it for a few minutes. I think the gen- 
tlemen will be quite interested in how this 
practice first originated; and, by the way, 
it originated in Massachusetts back in 
1811. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of what the 
gentleman said, I wonder if the practice 
is as unfair as he suggests and if the 
Massachusetts Legislature followed the 
Labor Board in setting up election dis- 
tricts, for example, in which they in- 
cluded the labor union at Crystal City, 
Mo. 

Mr. HEALEY. Oh, I can anticipate 
. what the gentleman is going to say. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN, Does the gentleman 
think they are off the same piece of 
cloth? 

Mr. HEALEY. And I can answer it by 
saying that there is no analogy between 
the two. Ido not yield further. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, let me finish the 
sentence I started. 

Mr. HEALEY. I do not yield to the 
gentleman any further. 

. HOFFMAN. Then a point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. I wonder if I may 
be permitted to ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 minutes at the conclusion 
of the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. HEALEY. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that immediately following 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HEALEY] he be permitted 
to address the House for 3 minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


“GERRYMANGLING” MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
forbearance of the membership of this 
House, I wish to turn back in the annals 
of political bossism in America to the 
year 1812; the place, Massachusetts. It 
will be recalled that during that remote 
year an ill-famed mythological monster, 
the gerrymander, first reared its un- 


‘glamorous head on the American scene. 


I am prompted to take this action by 
the realization that, with congressional 
reapportionment at hand, there are 
others, particularly in Massachusetts, 
who are delving into those annals and 
have turned wooing eyes toward that 
creature of fearful mien and malodorous 
repute. I am particularly inspired to do 
so by the fear that, in my State, with 
the traditional impetuosity of hasty love, 


-Republican suitors for the favors of this 


fabulous creature may be entirely too 
engrossed in its fabled dowry to note, 
with unjaundiced eye, its physical im- 
perfections. ; i 

For the chronicles of this legendary 
monstrosity raise some suspicion that 
somewhere in the remote genealogy of 
the gerrymander appeared the genus 
mephitis—commonly known as the 
striped polecat. Some slight credibility 
is given to the impeachment by the fact 
that in the excitement of attacking its 
opponents with hideous noises and 
frightful grimaces, the beast so far forgot 
itself as to unleash upon its creators 
such an horrendous stench. as. to cause 
Mag politically to wither and die forth- 
with, 

There are now certain Republicans in 
Massachusetts who have bailed the crea- 
ture out of cold storage and are intent 
on streamlining and glamorizing it for 
a return engagement on the American 
scene. Born gerrymander in 1812, it is 
to make its second debut as “glamour- 
mander” in 1941. Under these circum- 
stances, were I to remain silent in my 
knowledge of its past iniquities, I should 
be guilty of contributing to the masquer- 
ade. For that reason I presume upon 
the patience of this House to outline 
briefly what is known of the case history 
of this rapacious sesquicentenarian, 
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Although the authorship of the term 
“gerrymander” and the paternity of the 
original caricature are obscured in doubt 
and conflict, the time and circumstances 
surrounding the coining of the word—one 
which has long since found its way into 
the accepted usage of our language—are 
matters of certainty. 

It arose in 1812 out of the bold 
attempt of the Jeffersonian Republican 
Party—also known as the Democratic 
Party—to perpetuate itself in office by 
arbitrarily cutting up the State of 
Massachusetts into senatorial districts 
which would insure the election of a Jef- 
fersonian Republican majority in the 
Senate. 

In 1811, the Massachusetts State elec- 
tion resulted in a complete victory for 
the Jeffersonian Republican Party over 
the Federalists, Elbridge Gerry being 
elected to the governorship and a ma- 
jority being elected to both house and 
senate. Hon. Joseph Story, of Salem, 
was chosen as speaker of the house but 
later resigned his office to accept ap- 
pointment as Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court and was succeeded 
by Eleazer W. Ripley. Hon. Samuel 


Dana, of Middlesex County, was chosen 


as president of the senate. 

In January 1812 the Senate and House 
passed a measure appointing a commit- 
tee x 

To consider the subject of. a new law to 
alter the districts now established for the 
choice of counsellors and senators and to 
determine what alterations may be neces- 
sary therein. 


Without delay, and presumably with a 
calculating eye on the “rotten boroughs” 
of England, the committee went to work 
on what was to earn undying fame as 


-the “gerrymander.” The bill was passed 
‘by slim majorities in both houses of the 


legislature and Governor Gerry signed it, 
thereby acquiring unenviable distinction 
and a namesake. 

For authorship of the term and cre- 
ator of the original caricature we can 
only resort to conflicting accounts. The 
following account was printed in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register in 1873; 


The true history of the “gerrymander” is 
as follows * * *: “The map of the county 
of Essex, designating the boundary of the 
senatorial districts, was drawn by Nathan 
Hale, who with Henry Sedgwick were editors 
of the Weekly Messenger. It was printed in 
that paper March 6, 1812. The extraordinary 
division of the county, and adding Chelsea 
from the county of Suffolk, in order to secure 
a Democratic majority in the senate, was 
such a piece of political management as to 
produce a general outcry, The map was 
copied into some of the other newspapers, and 
at a dinner party at the house of Mr. Thorn- 
dike, an eminent merchant of that day in 


Boston, it was exhibited by Mr. Cogswell, 


afterward librarian of the Astor Library. The 
form of the district was a subject of remark, 
and it was said that it resembled some 
horrible animal and only wanted wings to 
make a frightful political dragon. Mr. Tisdale 
took his pencil and sketched the wings, and 
there was a discussion about the name, some 
suggesting that of salamander. Mr. Alsop 
proposed that of “gerrymander,” which was 
adopted. 


At variance with this is the following 


report of James S. Loring in his Hundred 


1941 


Boston Orators, published in 1852. After 

citing the fact that Judge Story was re- 

er to have originated the plan, it 
8: 


It is highly probable, however, that the 
Honorable Samuel Dana, who was president 
of the senate in that session, was the origi- 
nator of this measure, which was caricatured 
in the Boston Gazette of March 1812 by an 
engraving, executed by E. Tisdale, a miniature 
painter, representing the new order of dis- 
tricting in the form of an unsightly skeleton, 
and was first exhibited in the Centinel office. 
Washington Allston, calling there with James 
Ogilvie, a lecturer on oratory, and noticing 
the figure, remarked to Russell, the editor, 
“What an odd-looking creature is this. It 
looks like a salamander.” On which Ogilvie, 
quick as light, replies, “Why, let it be named 
‘gerrymander’ for the Governor.” We relate 
this on the authority of Dr. Joseph Palmer, 
who had the statement from Benjamin 
Russell. 


Still another account is given by Joseph 
T. Buckingham, in his Specimens of 
Newspaper Literature in 1850: 


In 1811, when Mr. Gerry was Governor of 
the Commonwealth, the legislature. made a 
new division of the districts for the election 
of Representatives to Congress (?). Both 
branches then had a Democratic majority. 
For the purpose of securing a Democratic 
Representative an absurd and singular ar- 
rangement of towns in the county of Essex 
was made to compose a district. Russell took 
a map of the county and designated by a 
particular coloring the towns thus selected. 
He then hung the map on the wall of his 
editorial closet. One day Gilbert Stuart, the 
celebrated painter, looked at the map and 
said the towns, which Russell had thus dis- 
tinguished, formed a picture resembling some 
monstrous animal. He took a pencil, and 
with a few touches added what might be 
supposed to represent claws. “There,” said 
Stuart, “that will do for a salamander.” Rus- 
sell, who was busy with his pen, looked up 
at the hideous figure and exclaimed, “Sala- 
mander! Call it Gerrymander.” The word 
became a proverb, and for many years was 
in popular usage among the Federalists as a 
term of reproach to the legislature which 
had distinguished itself by this act of po- 
litical turpitude. An engraving of the ger- 
rymander was made and hawked about the 
State. 


The gerrymander did not immediately 
disappoint the expectations of its fond 
parents. In 1812 the election of Senators 
under the gerrymander law resulted in 
29 Jeffersonian Republicans and only 11 
Federalist Senators being elected, despite 
the fact that the total number of votes 
cast for Federalist candidates outnum- 
bered those cast for Jeffersonian Repub- 
lican candidates, 51,766 Federalist votes 
being cast to 50,164 for the Jeffersonian 
Republicans. 

However, and hereby hangs the moral, 
in the State election of April 5, 1813, the 
Federal Party triumphed completely over 
their opponents, Governor Gerry being 
defeated for reelection, and even the 
gerrymander district casting a majority 
of votes for the Federalist candidates. 

In the Salem Gazette the following day 
the following obituary appeared: 

We announce in our paper of today, we con- 
fess with no great regret, the death of that 
far-famed and ill-begotten monster the gerry- 
mander. This delicate monster has been 
pining ever since last November, when he ter- 
ribly strained himself in attempting to swal- 
low one of his parents. But, regardless of the 
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consequences of that wicked and injudicious 
attempt, he yesterday made another most 
desperate effort to swallow three of his near- 
est relations, and immediately expired in the 
most agonizing struggles—a loud warning 
to all his relations in this and the neighbor- 
ing States. 


As epilogue it should be told that, al- 
though Elbridge Gerry was later elected 
to the Vice Presidency of the United 
States, he failed to receive the electoral 
vote of his own State, despite his other- 
wise truly great and illustrious career in 
the service of the State and Nation. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, may I depart 
from the historical and allegorical to dis- 
cuss the tentative plan for congressional 
redistricting which has been proposed by 
the Republican majority of the Massa- 
chusetts legislative committee on con- 
gressional redistricting? 

Bluntly and without refinements, the 
plan is to so carve up the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as to change the present 
ratio of the Massachusetts congressional 
representation from the present 9 Re- 
publicans and 6 Democrats to 12 Repub- 
licans and 2 Democrats, 1 Congress- 
man being lost to Massachusetts as a re- 
sult of the reapportionment law. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact 
that this bold attempt to virtually legis- 
late out of existence the Democratic 
Party in Massachusetts is being made in 
the face of the following facts: 

Since 1928 the State of Massachusetts 
has voted decisive majorities to the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President in each of 
four national elections without interrup- 
tion. During the same period the people 
of Massachusetts have accorded majori- 
ties to the Democratic candidates for 
Governor at 5 State elections and to 
the Republican candidates at only two, 
one of which was by the narrow margin 
of less than 5,000 votes, 

Against this factual background, the 
proposed Republican plan stands out as 
one of the most cold-blooded attempts at 
extirpation of political opposition ever 
attempted on the American scene. 

In having compared that ill-famed 
creature of Governor Gerry's administra- 
tion to the monstrous proposals advanced 
today in Massachusetts, I am guilty of a 
calumny for which I tender my humble 
apologies—to the gerrymander, Beside 
the cynical butchery of the map of Mas- 
sachusetts that is today contemplated, 
the manipulations of that long-past ad- 
ministration shrink to the stature of 
childish pranks. 

To call this device gerrymandering 
would be to ennoble it by the comparison, 
It is not gerrymandering, it is “gerry- 
mangling.” It does not end with tortured 
and unnatural grouping of communities, 
but proceeds to carve and mangle large 
cities in order that the pieces may be 
thrown into districts with which they 
share no natural community of interests 
and for the purpose of frustrating the 
will of the majority. Somerville, Lynn, 
and Lawrence, all cities of well over 
100,000 people ard coincidentally Demo- 
cratic in political complexion, are to be 
dismembered and partitioned ruthlessly 
in order to deprive them of an effective 
voice in the selection of their National 
Representatives. 
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The key piece in this political jigsaw 
puzzle, the vortex around which the whole 
plan gyrates, the prize “gerrymangle” of 
them all, is to be a district fated to serve 
as the private domain of the dynasty of 
Senator Angier L. Goodwin. Centered in 
what are believed to be the special pre- 
serves of Senator Goodwin, the proposed 
district stretches north and south, with 
a slice of dismembered Somerville dan- 
gling on one end and a piece of parti- 
tioned Lawrence on the other. It is the 
fond, although I believe misguided, hope 
of the progenitors of the plan to entrench 
themselves in this district as their citadel 
of boss rule. The original gerrymander 
contemplated the advantage of a politi- 
cal party. This “gerrymangle” envisions 
only the personal aggrandizement of an 
individual. 

Grand strategy of the projected coup 
d'etat is to expatriate incumbent Demo- 
cratic Congressmen from their districts, 
despoil them of their constituencies, fig- 
uratively snatch their seats from under 
them. In pursuance of this design, a dis- 
trict has been jigsawed around to confine 
within its borders no less than three in- 
cumbent Democratic Congressmen—a 
bald and unblushing act of political quar- 
antine. Nowhere is the intent to frustrate 
the will of the majority more transparent 
than in this phase of the plan. It is ob- 
vious that those who aspire to profit from 
this maiming and mangling of the Com- 
monwealth have no faith in their ability 
to do so in an open and democratic man- 
ner on the issues before the people in 
fair, compact, and natural districts. 
Rather do they attempt to do so by chi- 
canery and stratagem by attempting to 
build walls of exclusion to shut out effec- 
tive opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, I know it is needless for 
me to dwell at length on districts whose 
compactness and contiguity are strained 
almost to the point of fiction or upon the 
great Inequalities in population between 
proposed districts. Those are well-known 
devices of political bossism. 

But in sum and substance the proposed 
plan for redistricting in Massachusetts 
adds up to the most high-handed attempt 
to entrench boss rule and destroy the 
two-party system ever projected in any 
State of this Union. 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make it clear that I do not charge the 
Republican State administration with re- 
sponsibility for this proposed outrage to 
traditional American principles of fair- 
ness and American democratic institu- 
tions. The paternity of the “gerry- 
mangle” is unknown. All we know is 
that it was submitted by the Republican 
majority on the redistricting committee 
as a tentative plan. We do not know 
where it came from but we do hope that 
it will go back there. 

I feel confident that the fair-minded- 
ness and Americanism of Governor 
Saltonstall would never permit him to 
approve such a proposal. I am equally 
confident that the great bulk of fair- 
minded Republican legislators in the 
Massachusetts Legislature would refuse 
to sanction such a travesty on the demo- 
cratic system of government. I am sure, 
too, that all must realize that the adop- 
tion and approval of such a scheme could 
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only result in eventual disaster to those 
who participated. The great mass of 
Massachusetts citizens — Republicans, 
Democrats, and Independents alike 
would effectuate their indignation by 
sweeping out of office any administration 
that tolerated such an assault on the 
two-party system. 

Mr. Speaker, during the short span it 
has been with us, the “gerrymangle” 
has displayed the same malodorous pro- 
pensities that distinguished its prede- 
cessor. It is to be hoped that it may 
be induced peaceably to depart before 
it precipitates like catastrophic conse- 
quences. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the. Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a statement by Mr, J. M. 
Dille, secretary-manager of Northern 
Colorado Conservancy District. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday, following the regular business 
of the House and any special orders that 
may have been entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 


GERRYMANDERING 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hearty], speaking figuratively, shed 
many tears over the situation of the peo- 
ple in Massachusetts. He thought they 
were being deprived of some of their 
rights; but as far as I know the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has not done 
any weeping over the situation of some 
employees who want to bargain collec- 
tively, but who cannot do so because of 
the peculiar rulings of the N. L. R. B. I 
refer to the case of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. against National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, decided April 28, from which 
it appears on page 2 that six plants of 
the plate-glass division, located in five 
different States, Ford City, Pa., Creigh- 
ton, Pa., Mount Vernon, Ohio, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., Henryetta, Okla., and Crys- 
tal City, Mo., were all joined by the Labor 
Board in one election district. So that 
according to the Supreme Court decision, 
1,600 employees down at Crystal City 
cannot bargain through representatives 
of their own choosing, but are forced to 
do their bargaining through representa- 


the 
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tives chosen by employees in other cities 
and other States. 

Mr, HEALEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you so gra- 
ciously yielded to me, I believe I will. 

Mr. HEALEY, I want to say to the 
gentleman in answer to his first state- 
ment that I had not done any weeping 
about the opportunity of employees to 
bargain collectively— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I mean these. 

Mr. HEALEY. That I have consist- 
ently voted for measures and supported 
measures that would assure the employ- 
ees of America the right to bargain col- 
lectively, while to the best of my knowl- 
edge the gentleman has fought such 
measures as vigorously as he possibly 
could, and has taken every occasion he 
possibly could on the floor to defeat the 
purpose he mentions, the right of em- 
ployees to bargain collectively. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The only trouble with 
the gentleman’s statement is that he is 
not accurate as to my position, and the 
Supreme Court does not agree with him 
as to the effect of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. In the longshoremen’s case— 
308 United States 401—which is cited in 
this decision, decided on April 28, the 
Supreme Court held that the A. F. of L. 
members on the west coast could not bar- 
gain through representatives of their own 
choosing; and the result of this decision 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. against Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, United 
States Supreme Court, April 28, 1941—is 
that the 1,600 employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. cannot bargain 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not now. 

The only trouble with the gentleman’s 
position is that while he voted for the 
Wagner law, which, in effect, denies the 
right of collective bargaining, I have 
sought to amend the Wagner law, section 
9-a-b, I believe it is, so that the em- 
ployees of a particular unit of a plant in 
a given city could select their representa- 
tives for collective bargaining and not be 
compelled to bargain as these employees 
are in Crystal City through representa- 
tives selected by men in other cities. 

It is just a difference of opinion about 
what the law is and what it means. As it 
happens, the Supreme Court has con- 
strued the law as I have indicated and 
the express provisions of section 7 are 
destroyed by the Court’s construction. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much hysteria throughout the Nation 
today on the subject of strikes in indus- 
try. This hysteria is seen most clearly 
in the press, in inspired editorials, and 
among certain groups of this Congress. 
The picture is drawn that organized labor 
is deliberately indulging in an orgy of 
strikes directed against our national- 
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defense effort, designed to impede our 
armament program. You have only to 
pick up any great daily newspaper to 
see that a concerted campaign is under 
way to paint labor as the principal bar 
to the completion of our national arma- 
ment plan. 

The picture is drawn to labor’s disad- 
vantage. The impression is deliberately 
given that organized labor is out to take 
advantage of the defense program to ad- 
vance its own ends, at no matter what 
cost to the Nation or to our security. 
This picture is drawn a hundred times 
daily, not only in the press and in 
speeches, but also in the flood of bills 
aimed at organized labor that have 
recently been introduced. 

Every strike, even the smallest, and 
even those involving a few dozen or a 
few score of workers, is played up beyond 
any previous standards of news or po- 
litical value. Newspapers that previously 
did not bother to report news of inter- 
est to the labor movement and to the 
workers are putting strike stories on the 
first page, dealing with them at great 
length in editorials. Certain groups in 
Congress who previously were not inter- 
ested in the affairs of the labor move- 
ment—unless it was to vote against leg- 
islation designed to reinforce labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively—are 
suddenly blossoming out as experts on 
labor matters, with bills in their pockets 
designed to take care of all our prob- 
lems in labor relations. The problem of 
labor relations is on everyone’s lips and 
in everyone’s mind. Everyone has his 
own pet solution, which he is willing and 
eager to offer to the Nation and to see 
enacted into Federal or State law. Al- 
most all of these proposals, offered in 
Congress and promoted in the daily press, 
are aimed at curbing strikes, aimed at 
reducing the amount of time lost through 
industrial disputes. 

We can agree that strikes are undesir- 
able. We can agree—and organized la- 
bor is the first to assent to this—that 
labor relations can be peaceful, that there 
is no need for costly struggles between 
labor and management. No group is 
more anxious than organized labor to 
avoid strikes. No group is more anxious 
to put labor relations on a peaceful, 
orderly basis than organized labor and 
its responsible leaders. Strikes are se- 
rious matters to the workers involved. 
They imply loss of wages, loss of work- 
ing time, grave risks of injury, and even 
death, to the men who are forced to 
take to the picket line. Strikes are 
not embarked upon lightly. They are 
always the last resort of working men 
and women who have been convinced 
that no other way of settling their 
grievances is available to them. No 
union undertakes to strike until all pos- 
sible avenues of settlement have been 
closed. Far from promoting strikes out 
of a desire to do mischief, responsible in- 
dustrial unions take every possible step 
to avoid them. Union contracts signed 
by representatives of the workers and of 
management contain elaborate ma- 
chinery for settling disputes without re- 
course to strikes. Responsible unions— 
including both unions in the A. F. of L. 
and in the C. I, O.—negotiate for weeks 
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and even months before they take to the 
picket line. A recent example is that of 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, which negoti- 
ated over a period of 11 months for the 
renewal of its contract, during which pe- 
riod no strike took place or was contem- 
plated. Another example is the steel 
workers’ union, which opened negotia- 
tions with the major sections of the steel 
industry for the renewal of its contract 
many weeks before the renewal was 
achieved. 

Perhaps this basic truth of the labor 
situation would be clearer if the news- 
papers and certain forces in this coun- 
try had not taken so much pains to con- 
fuse the issue involved. We hear a con- 
stant barrage of criticism and vitupera- 
tion directed against the labor movement 
because strikes do take place, because 
workers do stop work in the interest of 
achieving their demands for higher wages 
and better living and working standards. 
We hear almost nothing about the real 
cause of strikes. Almost nothing is said— 
or, if it is said, only on the back pages of 
the papers—about the real reasons why 
workers go on strike. What are some of 
these causes, some of the reasons why 
workers are impelled to undertake the 
hard way of settling a dispute with their 

-employers? 

Strikes have two main origins—the re- 
fusal of employers to grant needed wage 
increases and the refusal of employers to 
bargain collectively with the democrat- 
ically elected representatives of their em- 
ployees. 

Let us look at the first of these two 
main causes before we proceed to the 
question of collective bargaining and the 
right of workers to withhold their labor 
power in an organized manner. For this 
purpose let us look at some figures the 
United States Government has collected 
on wages and living costs and contrast 
them with figures the corporations have 
announced publicly revealing the profits 
they have made. 

According to a recent Government 
study undertaken in California—I refer 
to figures announced by the Heller com- 
mittee—it takes an annual income of 
$2,200 to keep an American family of 5, 
3 children and 2 adults, on a decent liv- 
ing standard. This income, broken down 
to its simplest budgetary items, provides 
the following standard of living: 34 
cents a day for food for each mem- 
ber of the family, 11 cents per meal; 1 
overcoat every 6 years for the head of 
the family; 1 suit every 2 years. For 
the mother, 1 warm coat and 1 good dress 
every 3 years; $34 a month for housing, 
which obviously means substandard hous- 
ing, especially in these days of rapidly 
rising rents; for such essentials as medi- 
cal care, $1.50 a week; for recreation, 
culture, and the like, $5 a year; for 
church and charity, exactly 35 cents a 
week; for luxuries, nothing; for savings, 
nothing; for sudden emergencies such as 
every family faces, nothing. 

In other words, $2,200 a year is hardly 
an exalted standard of living. A family 
of five would do well to get by on mini- 
mum standards with such an income. 
Yet how many people in the United States 
enjoy such an income? According to a 
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report of the Social Security Board, only 
8 people out of 100 have an income of 
$2,200 a year. Only 23 out of 100 have 
as much as $1,400 a year. Less than 29 
of 100 have as much as $1,200 a year. 
And one-third of all the people in the 
United States have less than $400 a year 
to live on and to raise a family on. 

Now, let us look at the contrast between 
these earnings of workers and the profits 
of the big corporations. Again using offi- 
cial reports, we find that 6 corporations 
had net profits in 1940 of $776,000,000. 
These corporations employed 904,000 
workers. They made, therefore, an aver- 
age profit of $860 on each worker em- 
ployed during 1940 over and above the 
wages the worker was paid. These profit 
figures, as I said, are net; they are re- 
ported after every possible deduction is 
subtracted from the gross profit. 

Let us look for a moment, also, at how 
these profits have increased over 1939. 
One aircraft concern reports an increase 
of 3,000 percent. Another reports a 
1,370-percent increase—the Vultee Cor- 
poration—where you may recall a 2-week 
strike in which the workers asked for an 
increase over their average earnings of 
50 cents an hour. A steel company re- 
ports increase of 148 percent. Another— 
Tom Girdler’s Republic Steel—reports a 
98-percent boost in profits. A shipbuild- 
ing firm had an increase of 211 percent, 
& coal company one of 5,700 percent, and 
soon. These profit figures are for 1940. 
They will be much higher in 1941, now 
that our defense program has got into 
its stride. And wages, except where or- 
ganized labor is able to enforce its de- 
mands, have stood still. Where these de- 
mands have been won by organized labor 
wages have gone up—but not by 3,000 
percent, or even 100 percent, but by $1 
a day or by 10 cents an hour, or by 10 
percent of total earnings. 

These figures of wages and profits pro- 
vide one basic reason why workers or- 
ganize into unions and why, when their 
just and reasonable demands for wage 
increases are refused, they go on strike. 
Another reason equally basic is the fre- 
quent refusal of profit-swollen corpora- 
tions to bargain collectively with the rep- 
resentatives chosen by the workers in 
democratic elections. 

As we all know, the law of the United 
States requires employers to bargain col- 
lectively in good faith, requires them to 
recognize unions when chosen by a ma- 
jority of their workers, requires them to 
refrain from intimidation and other in- 
terference with collective bargaining. 
And, as we also know, many corporations, 
including some of those most blessed with 
profitable defense orders and contracts, 
refuse flatly to bargain collectively as the 
law requires. We know that some of 
these corporations have consistently de- 
fied the National Labor Relations Act 
ever since it was written, and have so far 
gone unpunished or even unrebuked, 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act is 
the law of the land. It was passed by 
an overwhelming majority of Congress 
in response to the demand of the people 
of this Nation for a law to protect the 
basic right to organize and to bargain 
collectively for better living and working 
conditions. That law has not been 
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amended, despite vigorous efforts of cer- 
tain elements in this country that have 
been waging a campaign against the 
rights it puts into Federal law. Yet that 
act, passed by Congress and regarded by 
all workers as the Magna Carta of in- 
dustrial democracy, is consistently and 
successfully flouted by many of the 
wealthiest and most profitable corpora- 
tions in the Nation. Is it any wonder 
that organized labor occasionally takes 
to the picket lines after it has exhausted 
every other means of settling its disputes 
with managements, after it has seen its 
just and reasonable demands for needed 
wage increases ignored, after it has seen 
the laws of the United States defied by 
the rich and powerful? 

I will not burden you with statistics on 
the number of strikes or the amount of 
man-days lost in recent months. Gov- 
ernment witnesses have testified at 
length before congressional committees, 
proving that there have been many fewer 
strikes in recent months than there were 
in a similar war period in 1917 and 1918. 
It has been shown that organized labor 
today is conducting its relations with 
management with a minimum of strikes 
or stoppages. It has been shown repeat- 
edly, and attested by high Government 
Officials, that labor is making its full 
contribution to the defense program. 
This testimony and these figures are 
available to all who care to heed them. 

Yet today, in spite of these facts, in 
spite of these basic truths that are avail- 
able to all, we have an atmosphere of 
hysteria against organized labor, an at- 
mosphere that I regret to note has swept 
Congress to the point of seriously consid- 
ering passage of bills that would destroy 
labor’s right to organize, would destroy 
labor’s right to bargain collectively, would 
destroy labor’s right to strike. Chief 
among these repressive proposals is the 
Vinson bill, H. R. 4139, reported out of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee after 
2 days of hearings and recommended to 
this House for passage. 

This bill would impose a so-called 
cooling-off period on labor before it could 
take strike action following a strike vote. 
During that period the dispute would be 
submitted to compulsory arbitration. 

It would forbid unions and employers 
to sign a union-shop contract except in 
shops where such a contract already ex- 
ists—in other words, it would freeze 
wages and working conditions at present 
levels, particularly in plants that were 
not organized prior to passage of the bill. 
It would freeze the open shop, make union 
shops in unorganized industries illegal. 

It would permit employers to discharge 
workers under suspicion of being sub- 
versive, with no proof of the charges re- 
quired and no penalty against the em- 
ployers if the charges or suspicions were 
later shown to be wrong. 

It would curtail and make impossible 
the most normal routine union activities 
in organizing workers by allowing anti- 
labor enforcement agencies to describe 
such activities as coercive, and thus 
illegal. 

Let us examine this cooling-off pro- 
posal in some detail. On the face of it, 
it is made to sound logical and reason- 
able, to sound like a sane and sensible 
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proposal to delay and prevent strikes, 
Actually it is nothing of the kind. To 
begin with, the idea of cooling off is de- 
signed to put the onus for all strikes on 
the workers. It is designed to make 
strikes appear the work of hot-headed, 
irresponsible union leaders who need 
some sort of cold douche to bring them 
back to their senses. But strikes are not 
caused by the irresponsible acts of indi- 
vidual union leaders. They are caused 
by long-standing grievances that accu- 
mulate over a long period of time, griev- 
ances that are not settled by other means. 
The proposed cooling-off period would 
not remove these grievances. On the 
contrary, the status quo that caused the 
strike vote would not be touched by cool- 
ing off. The grievances would remain 
unsetiled, still rankling in the minds of 
the workers. And the workers will in- 
terpret ccoling off, no matter in what 
phrases it is disguised, as an attack on 
the fundamental American right to 
strike. 

They will see on the one side the cor- 
porations piling up huge profits, refusing 
to agree to just and reasonable demands 
of wage increases, and on the other side 
their own unions deprived of their last 
resort in enforcing those demands—the 
right to strike. Without this right the 
unions would have no real bargaining 
power. They could not hope to go to the 
employers as equals. They could only go 
as supplicants, hoping that the employers 
will grant their demands, with no possi- 
bility of using their economic strength to 
make these demands felt. American 
workers do not take kindly to the idea of 
going to their employers, or anywhere 
else for that matter, as supplicants. 
They regard themselves, as all Ameri- 
cans do, as free men, with the right to 
take concerted action for the redress of 
grievances. This right is basic to all the 
rights that the American people have 
possessed since our Nation became free. 
Without this right, the basic fabric of 
our democracy is threatened. And with 
that threat comes a threat not only to 
the rigkts of the American people but 
also to the living and working standards 
they have built up over years of organized 
effort. 

The clause in the Vinson bill outlawing 
the union shop in unorganized indus- 
tries is another blow at the vital rights 
of the organized labor movement. We 
hear much talk of the supposed evils of 
the closed or union shop. It is painted 
as a monstrous device of selfish union 
leaders to ensure their own power. Ac- 
tually the union shop is a very simple 
device by which labor unions seek to 
guarantee their own existence and the 
existence of the improved conditions they 
win from employers. It does not exclude 
workers from employment in industry. 
It merely sees to it that good working 
conditions won over a period of struggle 
shall not be sacrificed or evaded by em- 
ployment of nonunion members. It is a 
safeguard against attempts to weaken or 
destroy the union through displacement 
of its members by nonunion workers. It 
is also a guaranty that all workers who 
benefit by union-won conditions shall 
take their share of responsibility for 
maintaining those improvements. It is 
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a normal, businesslike way to proceed. 
Employers are organized. They belong 
to their own trade associations and they 
deal with each other on the basis of 
signed contracts guaranteeing certain 
conditions. For a union to accept any- 
thing less when it can secure the union 
shor would be treason to the interests of 
its workers. The union shop has worked 
admirably in scores of basic industries. 
It is prevalent in all organized industry, 
recognized by responsible union leaders 
and employers alike as necessary to good, 
stable labor relations. To make the union 
shop illegal would be to set back the 
clock of labor relations a generation or 
more. It would reduce labor to the old 
days of involuntary servitude, where em- 
ployment under any conditions as set by 
the master must be accepted. It would 
be a denial again of all that American 
democracy has meant to American 
workers. 

All the sections of the Vinson bill are 
dangerous invasions of civil rights and of 
the basic freedoms that Americans have 
won for themselves. One of the most 
glaring of these invasions is concealed in 
the section allowing employers to dis- 
charge men on the mere suspicion of be- 
ing “subversive.” To begin with, no defi- 
nition of the word “subversive” is given 
in the bill. It can include anything the 
employer may not happen to like. The 
experience of organized labor has shown 
that this term, so loosely applied, can be 
used against union leaders and union 
members in the industry. Labor has seen 
this happen time and time again. It 
has seen union leaders and members who 
are vigilant in protecting the working 
standards of themselves and their fellow 
workers stigmatized as subversive, dis- 
criminated against, frequently fired, cut 
off from the chance of earning a living. 
Organized labor is, therefore, right in 
viewing the loose use of this term “sub- 
versive” with deep suspicion. It is right 
not only from its own experience but 
from the basic fact that American labor 
is loyal, is patriotic, is devoted to the 
defense of democracy. 

After all, who has a greater stake in 
democracy than the American worker? 
Who has more to lose if democracy is 
lost? Without the guaranties that de- 
mocracy provides, American labor would 
live in a condition of servitude, would see 
all its gains swept away, would see its 
hard-won standards dissipated overnight. 
The tactics of smearing militant, pro- 
gressive trade-unions and their leaders 
are as old as the industrial system of 
production. It has been used against 
every union in our history, sometimes 
with very damaging effect. It has in- 
variably been used against those whose 
efforts in behalf of themselves and their 
families and their fellow workers have 
been irritating or troublesome to the em- 
ployer. To give this smear tactics the 
force of Federal law, as this bill does, 
would be to underwrite the whole shabby 
history of persecution and discrimination 
in American history. It would be to un- 
derwrite all the evils exposed by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Civil Liberties, the evils 
of industrial espionage and industrial 
blackmail used so extensively to combat 
unionism in the past. 
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A final word on the misuse of the word 
“coercive” in describing union orzanizing 
methods. The Vinson bill states, in 
effect, that unions must not use “coercive 
methods” in recruiting new members. 
No definition of the word is given. It is 
left entirely in the hands of the agencies 
or individuals enforcing the law. Here, 
again, organized labor has learned from 
experience to look with deep suspicion 
on the loose use of a word or a phrase 
that can be interpreted in any one of a 
dozen ways against the normal activities 
of unions. The Wagner Labor Relations 
Act was written to prevent such inter- 
ference with normal and legitimate union 
activities. It was designed to free labor 
from such shackles as had been imposed 
on itin the past. This section of the bill 
would place these shackles on labor 
again, would wipe out the gains in indus- 
trial democracy that have been made 
under this most important piece of social 
legislation. Such a use of the word “co- 
ercive” was sought by those who would 
have amended the Wagner Act over the 
past few years. Labor and progressive 
people everywhere fought to preserve the 
act from such interpretations and 
amendments. They will not fail to resist 
this new attack on fundamental rights. 

Indeed, the entire organized-labor 
movement in this country has already 
shown its unanimous resistance to the 
Vinson bill. President Green, of the 
A. F. of L., has described it in a speech 
to one of the A. F. of L.’s affiliated unions 
as “an about-face to take liberties away 
from Americans” and an effort to regi- 
ment American labor. A. F. of L. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany described 
it before the House Rules Committee only 
last week as “a punitive measure” that 
would destroy the rights of American 
workers. “The A. F. of L.,” he said, “is 
absolutely opposed to compulsory labor,” 
which this bill would mean. 

C. I. O. President Philip Murray em- 
phatically warned the affiliates of his or- 
ganization that the bill “will seriously 
endanger the future existence of our 
unions.” He further warned in a letter to 
House Naval Affairs Committee Chair- 
man Vinson that: 


The contents of this bill and the procedure 
which has been adopted by your committee in 
connection therewith merit the most forth- 
right condemnation and opposition of or- 
ganized labor. 


As I pointed out earlier, this bill was 
rushed through the House Naval Affairs 
Committee with blitzkrieg speed. Only 2 
days were given over to hearings on a 
measure affecting the daily lives of mil- 
lions of men and women and the whole 
welfare of the Nation. Only two wit- 
nesses were heard. 

This bill is a dangerous measure. It is 
dangerous not only to the millions of 
workers who will be covered by it but to 
the entire fabric of democracy in our 
country. President Roosevelt has 
pointed out that our defense program de- 
mands a happy, contented people whose 
devotion to democracy is made real by 
concrete benefits that flow from democ- 
racy. This bill, if passed, will under- 
mine that foundation. It will produce 
discontent, dissatisfaction, and a strong 
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questioning of the motives of Congress in 
voting a huge defense program on the 
one hand and in voting to rob our own 
people of democracy on the other. It 
cannot be defended on any ground of 
reason or common sense. It is not 
needed. Its passage will set back our 
progress toward industrial democracy a 
score of years and more. 

I would be the first one to ask for pun- 
ishment of saboteurs who try to obstruct 
our defense program—no matter whether 
they would be found in the camp of em- 
ployers or employees. I would be the 
first one to demand severe penalties for 
people who use their positions in our de- 
fense industries to disrupt work upon 
orders from foreign agitators. However, 
I do not see any necessity for antilabor 
legislation which would unjustly punish 
our whole working population and take 
away the protection to which they are 
entitled. If we want to keep industrial 
peace, we will have to extend our Gov- 
ernment’s protection equally to employer 
and employee and see to it that the foes 
of democracy do not use this emergency 
to attain their own ends by creating con- 
fusion and disunion among our people. 
C[Applause.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Pace, for 10 days, on account 
of illness in family. 

To Mr. CLAYPOOL, for 4 days, on ac- 
count of important business. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KIRWAN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2082. An act relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in coal mines 
for the purpose of obtaining information re- 
lating to health and safety conditions, acci- 
dents, and occupational diseases therein, and 
for other p and 

H. R. 3252. An act to make emergency pro- 
vision for certain activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and for other 


purposes. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 

The Committee on Flood Control will 
continue hearings on the following days: 

1. Thursday, May 1: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper Ohio River and tributaries. 

2. Friday, May 2: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers for 
the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

3. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including 
the Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, 
and the Middle Atlantic region, includ- 
ing New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. 
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4. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic 
region, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

5. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Arkansas, White, Red, and St. 
Francis River Basins. 

6. Thursday, May 8: Lower Mississippi 
River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engi- 
neers on the lower Mississippi River and 
proposed modifications of the adopted 
project. 

7. Friday, May 9: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Mississippi River and 
tributaries other than the Arkansas, the 
White, the Red, and the St. Francis 
Rivers. 

8. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and in 
other parts of the United States. 

9. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. 

10. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs at 10:30 a. m., 
Thursday, May 1, 1941, for the consider- 
ation of House Joint Resolution 172, to 
appropriate the sum of $200,000 for the 
victims of the earthquake at Colima, 
Mexico; and House Joint Resolution 174, 
for the relief of the distressed and suffer- 
ing peoples in the earthquake zone of 
Mexico. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4499, a bill 
to authorize the heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the United 
States to enter into contracts without 
advertising or competitive bidding when 
it is in the interest of the national de- 
fense, to authorize the President to give 
priority to deliveries under such con- 
tracts, and for other purposes, on Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1941, at 10 a. m., in room 
346, House Office Building, before Sub- 
committee No. 4. 

The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., in room 346 House Office 
Building, before Subcommittee No. 1. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, May 7, 
1941, for the consideration of H. R. 4215 
(Mr. ALLEN), to exclude certain aliens. 

Consideration of House Resolution 94 
(Letanp M. Forp) and private bills, 
Thursday, May 8, 1941. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the bridge 


subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
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a. m., Wednesday, May 7, 1941. Business 
to be considered: Public hearing on 
H. R. 4314. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Wednesday, May 14, 1941, at 10 
a. m. on H. R. 3361, to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in fish- 
restoration and management projects, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


481. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a request 
for extension of the powers conferred by sec- 
tion 10 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the powers specified in para- 
graph (b) (2) of section 43, title III of the 
act approved May 12, 1933, as amended; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

482. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1941 
amounting to $484,600 (H. Doc. No. 190); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

483. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of awards made under 
the authority of the act of March 5, 1940 
(Public, No. 426, 76th Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

484. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to further amend the acts for promoting 
the circulation of reading matter among the 
blind; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 4590. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 476). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma: Committee on 
Indian Affairs. House Joint Resolution 147. 
Joint resolution for the relief of the Indians 
in California; with amendment (Rept. No. 
488). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whoie House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 446. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Opal June Lindsay, Luck A. Lindsay, 
Thelma Louise Lindsay, and Laura Kathleen 
Lindsay; with amendment (Rept. No. 477). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr, KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3831. A bill for the relief of George S. Wol- 
bert, receiver of the Neafle & Levy Ship & 
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Engine Building Co.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 478). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4073. A bill for the relief of Marijo 
McMillan Williams; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 479). 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. S. 103. An act for the relief of 
Caffey Robertson-Smith, Inc.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 480). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S. 216. 
An act for the relief of A. B. Codrington; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 481). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S. 248. 
An act for the relief of John G. Hunter; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 482). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S. 309. 
An act for the relief of Dr. Morris B. Toub- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 483). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM: Committee on Claims. 
S. 436. An act for the relief of Maximo 
Abrego; without amendment (Rept. No. 484). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM: Committee on Claims. 
S. 514. An act for the relief of R. Stern; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 485). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Claims. S. 788. An act for the relief of 
Noland Blass; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 486). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. S. 
991. An act for the relief of the widow of 
the late Artis J. Chitty; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 487). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 4591. A bill to provide for the dis- 
covery, introduction, breeding, and testing 
of agricultural crops for utilization in in- 
dustry and manufacturing, and for replace- 
ment of surplus agricultural crops through 
cooperation of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the several State agricul- 
tural experiment stations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 4592. A bill to provide free postage 
for members of the military or naval forces; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 4593. A bill to further promote the 
defense of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 4594. A bill to extend certain bene- 
fits of the Canal Zone Retirement Act of 
March 2, 1931, as amended, to certain em- 
ployees covered by the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4595. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, IZAC: 

H. R. 4596. A bill to repeal the act en- 

titled “An act to provide for the selection of 


certain lands in the State of California for ` 


the use of the California park system,” ap- 
proved June 29, 1936; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 
By Mr. ROGERS OF OKLAHOMA: 
H. R. 4597. A bill to carry out certain obli- 
gations to certain enrolled Indians under 


Referred to the Committee 
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tribal agreement; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 
By Mr. SACKS: 
H. R. 4598. A bill to permit the insurance 
under title II of the National Housing Act, 


as amended, of mortgages on properties the 
construction of which was begun prior to 


January 1, 1937, on the same basis as prop- 
erties the construction of which was begun 
after such date; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4599. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to accept gifts for St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for the 
administration of such gifts; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4600. A bill providing for the ap- 
proval of certain State plans under the So- 
cial Security Act which provide for the dis- 
closure of information required by the State 
constitution, and the statutes enacted there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACIORA: 

H. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to determine 
what factors or conditions are responsible for 
existing discrimination against workers, on 
the basis of age and physical requirements, 
in obtaining and retaining employment in 
private industry and in public service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 191. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 1608; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY of New York: 

H. R. 4601. A bill for the relief of Sarah 

Zimmerman; to the Committe? on Claims. 
By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4602. A bill for the relief of Forest 
Dewford Harris; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4603. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present, in the 
mame of Congress, Medals of Honor to 
Bertrand W. Keating and to John O'Kane; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERRITT: 

H. R. 4604. A bill for the relief of Doris 
Mongol Rai; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ZIMMERMAN: 

H. R. 4605. A bill for the relief of William 
A. Roberts, father of David Ernest Roberts, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


919. By Mr. BOLLES: Petition of various 
citizens of Janesville, Wis., opposing the use 
of conyoys to Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

920. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the 
Common Council of the City of Yonkers, 
N. Y., memorializing Congress to oppose any 
change in the existing law for the preserva- 
tion of the cane sugar refining industry in 
the State of New York that would add ad- 
ditional burden on the American consumer; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

921. By Mr. FLAHERTY: Petition of the 
Massachusetts Brewers Association of Boston, 
opposing the increase of malt beverage taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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922 By Mr. FOGARTY: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
land and Providence Plantations, urging the 
Congress to pass House bill 3570; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


923. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode Is- 
land, requesting Congress to enact suitable 
legislation to extend in a reasonable manner 
to the boys in the military and naval camps 
throughout the country the postage franking 
privilege; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


924. Also, resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Rhode Island, urging the 
Congress of the United States to pass House 
bill 3570, making funds available to aid cities 
and towns in the State of Rhode Island in 
solving the acute problem of building new 
homes for civilian workers engaged in defense 
projects; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

925. Also, resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Rhode Island, memorial- 
izing Congress with relation to the McNary 
bill, now pending before the Congress of the 
United States, and providing for the payment 
of annuities to blind persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

926. By Mr. HOOK: Petition of the Town- 
send Club members and citizens of Elo, 
Houghton County, Mich., requesting that the 
Townsend bill be reported favorably; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

927. By Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY: Peti- 
tion of the Central Trades and Labor Council 
of Greater New York and vicinity, endorsing 
House bill 4212, to regulate conditions of em- 
ployment of mechanics and helpers at all 
navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

928. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ridgewood, N. Y., unani- 
mously opposing the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, and urg- 
ing Congress to oppose the ratification of the 
agreement with the Government of Canada; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

929. By Mr. RUTHERFORD: Resolution 
proposed by Pleasant Valley Grange and 
adopted by Pomona Grange, Wayne County, 
Pa., favoring Federal legislation to make un- 
lawful strikes and labor disturbances in in- 
dustries engaged in national-defense con- 
tracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

930. By Mr. SWEENEY: Resolution of the 
United Automobile Workers Association, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Local 32, 
and of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Local 12148, opposing the Vinson bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

931. By Mr. TENEROWICZ: Resolution of 
the Hamtramck Rotary Club, Hamtramck, 
Mich., endorsing the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway project, and urging that the 
Congress enact necessary legislation to com- 
plete the project; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

932. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of the 
Retired Personnel Association of El Paso, 
Tex., offering their services to the United 
States Government in carrying out the na- 
tional-defense program; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

933. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
of Yonkers, Yonkers, N. V., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the beet-sugar industry; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

934. Also, petition of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, Local No. 664, North 
Tarrytown, N. Y., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to House bill 
4139, known as the Vinson bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

935. Also, petition of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen, and Helpers of America, Local No. 
379, Boston, Mass., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to labor 
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and the national-defense program; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

936. Also, petition of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Washington, D. C., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to education; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, May 1, 1941 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Maker and Defender, from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift, 
and with whom is the ordering of our 
creaturely existence: We beseech Thee to 
bless our country with Thy patient teach- 
ing, that it may be cleansed from the 
stain of every lingering corruption, to the 
gradual evolving of a truer and purer 
social order, and the training of the 
hearts of all our citizens in Thy faith, 
fear, and love, the fear of naught but 
consenting to iniquity and the love that 
desires and seeks the good of all. 

Give us greater skill in the art of self- 
discipline, so essential in these troublous 
times. Grant us light to see and grace 
to follow the paths wherein we should 
walk, for, though vaguely perplexed, we 
are anxious above all else to do our duty 
unto our God, our country, and our fel- 
low men. 

Finally, we ask for the bestowal of 
that spirit, at once tender and strong, 
which makes all things ours and makes 
us of some benediction to others, even the 
spirit of Him who lived abundantly and 
lived withal to heal and bless, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 29, 1941, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
April 29, 1941, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following act: 

S. 1059. An act to expedite the national de- 
fense by clarifying the application of the 
act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as to the 
requirement of mandatory performance and 
payment bonds in connection with supply 
contracts. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) relating to 
corn and wheat marketing quotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3538) to 
amend the act entitled “An act granting 
certain lands to the city of Biloxi, in Har- 
rison County, Miss., for park and ceme- 
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tery purposes,” approved April 28, 1906, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS (H. 
DOC. NO. 197) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I commend to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress the enclosed report 
from the Secretary of State and the ac- 
companying draft of proposed legislation 
to enable the United States to cooperate 
with the governments of the American 
republics in Central America in the sur- 
vey and construction of the proposed in- 
ter-American highway within the bor- 
ders of those republics. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, May 1, 1941. 


{Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Draft of proposed bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AWARDS OF CONTRACTS FOR THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of War, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to divisions 
of awards of certain quantity contracts for 
aircraft, aircraft parts, anc accessories there- 
for entered into with more than one bidder 
under authority of law; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


READING MATTER FOR THE BLIND 


A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to further amend the acts for promoting 
the circulation of reading matter the 
blind (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a supplemental 
report for the quarter ended March 31, 1941, 
on contracts entered into for buildings, facili- 
ties, etc., in accordance with law (with an 
accompanying report); and 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports of ne- 
gotiated contracts entered into by the Navy 
Department during the quarter ended March 
$1, 1941, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 2 (a) of Public Act No. 671, Seventy- 
sixth Congress (with accompanying reports); 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


RECLAMATION REPORT ON THE BULLS- 
HEAD DAM PROJECT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the Reclamation report 
on the Bullshead Dam project on the Colorado 
River where that stream forms the 
boundary between Arizona and Nevada (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS FOR ST. ELIZA- 
BETHS HOSPITAL 


A letter from the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the Federal 
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Security Administrator to accept gifts for 
St. Elizabeths Hospital and to provide for the 
administration of such gifts (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, or present- 
ed by Senators, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the City Council of Gard- 
ner, Mass., approved by the mayor, favor- 
ing amendment of existing law providing a 
30-day lay-off period after 18 months of 
employment under the W. P. A.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by 45 Rotary Clubs of 
the one hundred thirty-ninth district assem- 
bled in the State of Louisiana, protesting 
against delay in the national-defense pro- 
gram caused by strikes and shut-down of 
plants which have contracts for airplanes 
and for the Army and Navy, and requesting 
that the Federal Government deal most 
severely with those responsible for such 
strikes in defense industries; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Resolutions of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, of Alton, NI, and 
Painters Local, No. 487, both of the American 
Federation of Labor, of Sacramento, Calif., 
pledging that there will be no stoppage of 
work because of jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween any of the building and construction 
trades on any building or construction proj- 
ect essential to the speedy and successful 
completion of the national-defense program; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution of Painters Local No. 487, 
American Federation of Labor, of Sacramento, 
Calif., stating that, umder employers who are 
recognized as being fair to organized labor, 
when any or all of the building- and con- 
struction-trades organizations are unable to 
supply a full force of building-trades men to 
man defense projects, every organization affili- 
ated with such labor organizations agrees that 
a union employer shall be privileged to em- 
ploy others than members of the building 
and construction trades affiliated with such 
labor unions until such time as the labor 

tions so affiliated can replace non- 
union men with members of their organiza- 
tions, or until such nonunion men are re- 
quested to become members of the respective 
unions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A resolution of the Common Council of the 
City of Yonkers, N. Y., protesting against the 
enactment of legislation which would reduce 
the quantity of tropical raw sugar now im- 
ported into the United States for refining 
and distribution; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

House Resolution No, 149, agreed to by the 
House of Assembly of the State of California, 
memorializing Congress to enact legislation 
to prevent profiteering in foods and other 
necessities of life during continuance of the 
national-defense emergency; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
Supreme Lodge of the Order of Ahepa, as- 
sembled at Washington, D. C., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing universal 
military service for all young men in America 
between the ages of 20 and 22; repeal of the 
Neutrality Act; the designation of an area 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States where the youth of all nations may 
receive appropriate military training, etc.; 
the establishment of an American Council of 
Nationalities for defense of democracy; re- 
version to the principles of international law 
in force prior to enactment of the existing 
Neutrality Act; and amendment of the na- 
tionality laws so as to insure that no loss of 
American citizenship will ensue to any per- 
son desiring to enlist for the duration in any 
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army now fighting the enemies of democ- 
racy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 
“Assembly Joint Resolution 21 


“Relating to conversion of fruit surpluses into 
alcohol 


“Whereas it is expected that at the ter- 
mination of the coming fruit and vegetable 
season even greater surpluses of fruits and 
vegetables will exist than at present que to 
the loss of the overseas market; and 

“Whereas in the San Joaquin Valley ana 
throughout California there are thousands of 
tons of dried fruit and vegetables for which 
no use appears to be immediately or at all 
available; and 

“Whereas a use has been discovered for 
surplus fruit and vegetables in more than 
25 foreign countries, where it is a regular 
practice to augment their fuel supplies from 
agricultural surpluses: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Assembly and Senate 
of the State of California, jointly, memorialize 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for the establishment of 
plants near the places where such surpluses 
of fruit and vegetables exist to provide a 
practical form of farm relief by the conver- 
sion of all such surpluses into alcohol for 
use in the national defense as an auxiliary 
fuel; and be it further. 

“Resolved, That the speaker of the assem- 
bly be hereby directed to forward copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and to each Member of the House 
of Representatives from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
California; to the Committee on Commerce, 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 44 


“Relative to Sacramento River north from 
Chico Landing 


“Whereas during the past 30 years the Sac- 
ramento River from the Chico Landing north 
has received no attention or care whatever 
from Federal or State agencies, although it is 
navigable to Red Bluff; and 

“Whereas gold-mining operations and bank 
and soil erosion have resulted in the creation 
of snags, sand bars, and banks in the Sacra- 
mento River; and 

“Whereas these snags, sand bars, and banks 
have defiected the river’s current and caused 
new channels to form with accompanying 
erosion to valuable farm lands adjacent to the 
river; and 

“Whereas thousands of acres of valuable 
farm land, assessed as high as $100 per acre, 
have been swept away by the Sacramento 
River and destroyed, and additional thou- 
sands of acres of valuable farm land are 
threatened with destruction; and 

“Whereas county and State roads, bridges, 
and other properties have been damaged and 
destroyed by channel changes, thereby be- 
coming useless for State and county p 
and for purposes of national defense; and 

“Whereas dirt swept down the Sacramento 
River has been deposited in the lower Sacra- 
mento River channel, with consequent cre- 
ation of deltas raising the bed of the channel 
and causing great and devastating floods in 
the flat valley lands south of the Chico Land- 
ing and all along the Sacramento River as 
far south as the city of Sacramento; and 

“Whereas unless immediate steps are taken 
to relieve the situation herein described, un- 
told loss of life and property will inevitably 
occur: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully urges the President and the Con- 
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gress of the United States to render such 
immediate ald as may be necessary to correct 
the conditions and avoid the calamity herein 
described; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, to the chair- 
men of the flood-control committees of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
Chief of the United States Army Engineers, 
Department of War, United. States Army, 
Washington, D. C., to the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. C., to 
the Reclamation Board of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and to the United States Army Engi- 
neers, Department of War, district of Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 45 


“Relative to flood and seepege conditions 
along the Sacramento River and its tribu- 
taries in northern California 


“Whereas land adjoining the Sacramento 
River, approximately 70 miles in length and 
4 miles in width, representing some 280 square 
miles, has been seriously affected by seepage 
as a consequence of a rise in the flood plane 
since the inception of the present flood-con- 
trol plan; and 

“Whereas orchards consisting of large acre- 
ages of prune, walnut, and other trees having 
tap roots, have been and will continue to be 
destroyed by such seepage; and 

“Whereas hundreds of acres of alfalfa and 
other perennial crops have been drowned and 
totally destroyed; and 

“Whereas thousands of acres of early-sown 
grain land have been drowned and many 
acres of seeded grain cannot be planted until 
so late in the season that satisfactory crops 
cannot be obtained; and 

“Whereas in seasons of normal and above- 
normal rainfall, seepage water has remained 
on land until so late in the year that even 
summer-planted crops such as grain sor- 
ghums, beans, and peas cannot be grown; and 

“Whereas many acres of late spring- 
planted crops such as rice and sugar beets 
cannot be planted; and 

“Whereas acre upon acre of formerly rich 
river land is becoming impregnated with 
alkali, thus destroying its productivity and 
value; and 

“Whereas the winter season of 1940-41 
wrought untold damage to orchards, lands, 
and crops from Stony Creek in Glenn County 
to Knights Landing, in Yolo County; and 

“Whereas this damage has affected lands 
on both the east and west banks of the Sac- 
ramento River in the counties of Glenn, 
Colusa, Sutter, and Yolo; and 

“Whereas the invasion of seepage waters 
has greatly impaired sanitary sewer systems 
and. rendered useless septic tanks within the 
rural areas; and 
. “Whereas in seven out of eight cemeteries 
in the affected localities interments have been 
impossible for the past several months; and 

“Whereas the lands affected by the present 
deplorable seepage conditions are in the main 
the most productive and highly assessed 
farming lands in their respective counties; 
and 


“Whereas the cost of attempted farming 
operations on these lands has greatly increased 
because of seepage; and 

“Whereas the county tax rolls will of neces- 
sity be greatly reduced within the affected 
seepage areas, thereby placing an increased 
tax burden upon lands not so affected; and 

“Whereas Federal land bank loans and liens 
on affected lands are seriously jeopardized and 
impaired; and 

“Whereas unless immediate and prompt 
assistance toward relieving the situation is 
granted, crops will be lost, lands will become 
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worthless, and bankruptcy will follow: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legisiature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully urges the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to render such im- 
mediate aid as may be necessary to correct 
the conditions and avoid the calamity herein 
described; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution. to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, to the chair- 
men of the flood-control committees of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
Chief of the United States Army Engineers, 
Department of War, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C., to the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. C., 
to the Reclamation Board of the State of 
California, and to the United States Army 
Engineers, Department of War, District of 
California.” 


A memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

“Senate Memorial 6 


“To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and the 
honorable Senate and House of Represent- 
atives in Congress of the United States 
assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida in legislative session assembled, do 
most respectfully memorialize and petition 
the President and Congress assembled, as 
follows: 

“Whereas the St. Augustine historical pro- 
gram has been organized and undertaken 
under the leadership and sponsorhip of the 
city of St. Augustine, the State of Florida, 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the 
American Philosophical Society, the United 
States Department of the Interior, National 
Park Service, and other distinguished na- 
tional organizations and individuals for the 
purpose of studying, preserving, and de- 
veloping the rich materials relating to the 
Spanish colonization of St. Augustine and the 
region of which it was the historical capital; 
and 

“Whereas the State of Florida, by reason 
of its discovery by Ponce de Leon and later 
colonization by Spain became the cradle of 
American civilization and is today the cross- 
road of all the Americas; and 

“Whereas the St. Augustine historical pro- 
gram recognizes the significant contribution 
of Spain to the processes of American civili- 
gation, and provides as its primary purpose 
for the creation in St, Augustine and in the 
region associated with it, through the devel- 
opment of important historic sites and build- 
ings, of a national shrine commemorating 
this important period in the history of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas there is to be established in St. 
Augustine, Fla., as a part of the general plan 
of the St. Augustine historical program a 
permanent inter-American cultural center 
to commemorate the founding of St. Augus- 
tine; and 

“Whereas the cultural relationships be- 
tween the United States and the other 
American republics are of paramount im- 
portance; and 

“Whereas the inter-American cultural cen- 
ter and the St. Augustine historical program 
will afford an opportunity for the advance- 
ment of these relationships; and 

“Whereas such a cultural center in rela- 
tionship to other elements of the general 
plan of the St. Augustine historical program 
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is worthy and deserving of the support and 
encouragement of the United States; and 

“Whereas the State of Florida has already 
gone on record as approving and sponsoring 
the St. Augustine historical program, and to 
that end has appropriated $50,000 for the 
carrying on of said program: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That your memorialists do re- 
spectfully memorialize and petition the Con- 
gress of the United States, in order to ac- 
complish the foregoing purposes, to author- 
ize by suitable legislative enactment the 
proper agency or agencies of the Federal 
Government to establish at St. Augustine, 
Fla., an inter-American cultural center to be 
maintained permanently thereafter, to com- 
memorate the founding of St. Augustine, and 
particularly for the advancement of the cul- 
tural relationship between the United States 
and the other American republics; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the President of 
the United States, and to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Florida. 

“Approved by the Governor, April 24, 1941.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 


of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Terri- 


tories and Insular Affairs: 
“House Concurrent Resolution 2 


“Concurrent resolution to request the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to the effect that any bonds or other 
obligations of the municipalities of Puerto 
Rico hereafter issued for the purpose of 
retiring bonds or obligations formerly out- 
standing, shall not be included when their 
borrowing capacity is computed under sec- 
tion 3 of the organic act, approved March 
2, 1917, as amended, until 6 months after 
their issue 


“Whereas on August 8, 1935, the Congress 
of the United States enacted legislation to 
give the people of Puerto Rico an opportunity 
to consolidate its public debt by obtaining 
new loans with which to cancel existing loans, 
on better conditions and at a lower rate of 
interest; and 

“Whereas the municipalities of Puerto Rico 
could likewise consolidate their debts by ob- 

new loans at a lower rate of interest 
and with better and more convenient condi- 
tions for payment; and 

“Whereas such thing could not be done 
without special legislation of the Congress of 
the United States because the borrowing ca- 
pacity of the greater part, if not all, of the 
municipalities of Puerto is exhausted; and 

“Whereas the said consolidation of the mu- 
nicipal debt would mean savings in interest 
for the municipalities: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate of Puerto Rico concurring)— 

“First. To request the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to the effect 
that any bonds or other obligations of the 
municipalities of Puerto Rico hereafter issued 
for the purpose of retiring bonds or obliga- 
tions formerly outstanding, shall not be in- 
cluded when their borrowing capacity is 
computed under section 3 of the organic act, 
approved March 2, 1917, as amended, until 6 
months after their issue. 

“Second. That a copy of this concurrent 
Tesolution be sent to the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico in Washington, the 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and the 
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chairman of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate of the 
United States.” 


By Mr. GREEN: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Finance; 


“House Resolution 882 


“Resolution memorializing Congress with re- 
lation to the McNary bill—to provide for 
the payment of annuities to blind per- 
sons—now pending before the Congress of 
the United States 


“Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress a bill which is intended to provide pen- 
sions for the blind, namely, S. 869, the McNary 
bill, to provide for the payment of annuities 
to blind persons, which, if enacted, will assure 
a sorely afflicted people of security in old 
age: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this general assembly re- 
spectfully requests the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States to give whole- 
hearted support to said measure by working 
indefatigably for its passage; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
duly certified copies of this resolution to the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode Is- 
land in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 


“House Joint Resolution 1009 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact suitable legislation to extend in a 
reasonable manner to the boys in the mili- 
tary and naval camps throughout the coun- 
try the postage-franking privilege 
“Whereas it is the universal desire to pro- 

vide insofar as possible for the comfort, con- 

venience, and welfare of the boys inducted 
into selected service for the defense of this 

Nation; and 
“Whereas in order to knit more closely 

together the human relationship, it is well 

to encourage correspondence from the boys 

to the members of their families, especially 

their parents: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 

States be and it hereby is memorialized to 

enact suitable legislation to extend in a 

reasonable manner to the boys in the military 

and naval camps throughout the country the 
postage-franking privilege; and the secretary 
of state is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit duly-certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Vice President, the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives, to the Senators and 

Representatives from Rhode Island in Con- 

gress, and to the Postmaster General of the 

United States.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads.) 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds: 


“Senate Resolution 256 
“Resolution urging Congress to pass H. R. 
3570 


“Whereas the demands of national defense 
have required the building of new homes 
for enlisted personnel of the forces of the 
Nation and for civilian defense workers at 
Quonset Point, in the town of North Kings- 
town; and 

“Whereas similar demands have resulted in 
defense housing projects in the city of New- 
port and in the town of Middletown; and 

“Whereas as a result of this national-de- 
fense activity new demands are being made 
for public services, including school facilities; 
and 
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“Whereas these abnormal demands cannot 
be met by the normal facilities of said towns 
and city: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be, and they hereby are, 
respectfully requested to urge upon Congress 
the passage of House Resolution 3570, making 
funds available to aid said towns and city in 
solving the acute problems presented by the 
defense emergency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby, directed to transmit certi- 
fied copies of this resolution to the Members 
of Congress from the State of Rhode Island.” 


By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 32 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to provide for free 
transportation and mailing of publications 
to military camps 
“Whereas many draftees and other mili- 

tary men in camps are far from home and 

seldom see a newspaper from their local com- 
munities or a publication which they were 
formerly accustomed to read; and 

“Whereas if free mailing privileges were 
extended to periodicals, newspapers, and pub- 
lications sent to military camps, our men 
under arms would receive reading material 
which they would greatly appreciate: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring), That this legislature respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 

United States to enact legislation providing 

for the free transportation or mailing of 

periodicals, newspapers, and publications 
sent to military camps and other places 
where men under arms are concentrated; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be sent to each House of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to each Wis- 
consin Member thereof.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution of the board of governors 
of the Maryland Citizens Committee for 
Dem , Baltimore, Md., favoring a policy 
of making promptly effective aid to Great 
Britain and her allies; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

Petitions of sundry citizens of Marion, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 860) to provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to the members of the land and naval forces 
of the United States and to provide for the 
suppression of vice in the vicinity of military 
camps and naval establishments; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


OLD OREGON TRAIL-—RESOLUTION OF 
NEBRASKA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. NORRIS. I present a resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of Nebraska 
in regard to the old Gregon Trail. I ask 
that the resolution be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on 
the Library and printed in the Rcorp 
under the rule. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Legislative Resolution 20 
OLD OREGON TRAIL 


Whereas the year 1943 marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of civil 
government in the West, and the blazing of 
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the old Oregon Trail from Independence, 
Mo., to the Willamette Valley in the old 
Oregon Country, by that historic covered 
wagon train which won an empire for the 
United States; and 

Whereas the migration of 1843 and those 
which followed made imperishable history 
for America; and 

Whereas all of the States through which 
the old Oregon Trail passed are rich in the 
history and traditions of that heroic period: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Nebraska in fifty-fifth regular session as- 
sembled: 

1, That the State of Nebraska joins with 
the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri, 
and with the Congress of the United States 
in properly observing the year 1943, to the 
end that the heroic deeds of the intrepid 
pioneers who blazed the trail to the Pacific 
coast may not be forgotten, and that the 
name of the old Oregon Trail may be en- 
shrined forever in the heart of America. 

2. That this resolution be spread at large 
upon the journal of this legislature; and 
that the clerk of this legislature is hereby 
ordered and directed forthwith to forward 
a copy of this resolution, properly authenti- 
cated and suitably engrossed, to the President 
of the United States, to the Vice President 
of the United States as presiding officer of 
the United States Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to each of the United States Sen- 
ators and Congressmen representing the 
State of Nebraska in Congress, to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Oregon, and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Oregon. 

Introduced and adopted April 25, 1941. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and referred 
to the appropriate committee a resolution 
adopted by the common council of the 
city of Superior, Wis., on April 14, 1941, 
expressing its views as to the necessity of 
immediate action for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence waterway. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have a 
similar resolution from the Superior Fed- 
eration of Labor, Superior, Wis., inserted 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
255 to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 

Resolution introduced by Mayor Ostby ex- 
pressing the attitude of the common coun- 
cil as to the necessity of immediate action 
for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway 
Whereas the existence of another World 

War has demonstrated more significantly 

than ever the immediate necessity for the 

construction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
as a defense measure; and 

Whereas said project would be of immea- 
sureable value and benefit to the citizens of 
Superior and millions of others residing 
throughout the Middle West; and 

Whereas hundreds of millions of dollars of 
Federal funds are to be expended for defense 
measures, and it appears to the Common 
Council of the City of Superior that the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway from 
the city of Superior to the Atlantic Ocean is 
one of the most important and valuable 
means of preparing for the national defense 
as well as for the general welfare of our citi- 
zens in peacetime: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Common Council of the 
City of Superior that the President of the 
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United States and the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to take every possible 
immediate action necessary to accomplish the 
commencement of the construction of said 
project, and to proceed to complete the same 
within the shortest period of time possible; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, to all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
Wisconsin, and to the Members of the United 
States Senate from the State of Wisconsin. 

Passed and adopted this 14th day of April 
1941, 

Approved this 15th day of April 1941. 
BRYN Ostsy, Mayor, 
R. E. McKeacvue, City Clerk. 


Attest: 


SUPERIOR FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Superior, Wis. 
Whereas the project commonly known as 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway has been 
advocated for a great many years; and 
Whereas the completion of such a project 
is of tremendous importance in the light of 
our national-defense program: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the Superior Federation of 
Labor, of Superior, Wis., the Central Labor 
Organization of Superior, representing 41 
labor unions, hereby goes on record as whole- 
heartedly favoring and urging the immediate 
commencement and the completion of, as 
soon as possible, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway project; be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the United States Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from the State of 
Wisconsin. 
Dated this 2d day of April 1941. 
CLARENCE C. 4 
President. 
CHARLES FELL, 
Secretary, Legislative Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF NORTH CENTRAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Mr. WILEY. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred a resolution 
adopted by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
March 1941, which was forwarded to me 
by the Honorable Silas Evans, president 
of Ripon College. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

In accord with the statement of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt on August 14, 
1940, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools believes that, 
in addition to scientists, engineers, and other 
specialists essential to national defense, “we 
must have well-educated citizens who have 
sound judgment in dealing with the difficult 
problems of today.” 

It is necessary, also, to consider the needs 
of tomorrow and make suitable provision for 
the “national health, safety, or interest.” 
Secondary and higher education, whether in 
the humanities, political sclence, economics, 
or other subjects, contributes to leadership 
and helps both directly and indirectly in 
making a people competent to exercise the 
rights and duties of intelligent citizenship. 
Thus it is not less important in the perpetua- 
tion of democracy than technical knowledge 
is now in the defense of democracy. The 
normal processes of education, therefore, 
should be interrupted only when and to the 
extent that the national welfare in all its 
aspects is thereby significantly served. 

If the present provision regarding defer- 
ment is not extended, many thousands of 
youth will be withdrawn every year from edu- 
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cational institutions at such inopportune 
times and under such conditions as to dis- 
courage them from ever resuming their 
studies. Many other students, of whom only 
@ small number would be likely to qualify 
for service, would decide, in view of the 
prospective call to which they soon would be 
liable, not to enter or return to high school, 
college, or university. Experience shows that 
& very high proportion of those who postpone 
their formal education for even a year will 
never continue it, and the Nation will suffer 
a permanent loss of informed and competent 
citizenship. 

It is, therefore, the judgment of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, assembled in Chicago, III., March 
24-29, 1941, that the best interests of total 
national defense for the present and the fu- 
ture require that the policy provided in the 
present Selective Training and Service Act 
of permitting college and university students 
to defer the call for military training and 
service until July 1, 1941, be extended, so 
that during the continuance of peacetime 
conscription students regularly enrolled in 
recognized secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities may complete the academic year 
in which they become subject to call. Since 
this would mean only brief deferment, not 
exemption, it could do no harm to the train- 
ing program. 

The association believes also that in the 
national interest high-school and college 
students, now made unduly tense and rest- 
less by the conditions themselves and by cer- 
tain kinds of publicity, should be counseled 
and encouraged by parents, teachers, and 
governmental officials—as was done by the 
President in his statement referred to above— 
to continue calmly and purposefully with 
their education until they may be called for 
training. 


MEMORIALS AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
FLORIDA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the Recorp a resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Florida, favoring the immediate 
passage of the general-welfare bill now 
pending before Congress and known as 
House bill 1410. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp, under 
the rule, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House Joint Memorial 2 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States 
of America, petitioning the immediate pas- 
sage of the General Welfare Act now pend- 
ing before Congress and known and desig- 
nated as House Resolution 1410 
Whereas security for the aged is a national 

rather than a State or local problem; and 
Whereas although the National Govern- 

ment has attempted to provide for the needy 
aged under a general-welfare act; and 
Whereas said act, as now administered, is 
wholly inadequate to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which is was intended; and 
Whereas there is now pending in the United 

States Congress a general-welfare act, intro- 

duced by Congressman W. H. LARRABEE, of 

Indiana, which would more fairly and ade- 

quately accomplish such purpose and pro- 

vide a minimum Federal pension of $30 per 
month to every needy person over 60 years 
of age: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida and the Senate 
of the State of Florida do respectfully memo- 
rialize and petition the Congress of the 

United States of America to immediately 

enact said general-welfare bill, known as 

House Resolution 1410; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
under the great seal of the State of Florida, be 
immediately forwarded by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States 
of America, to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, and that copies be forwarded to the 
delegation representing the State of Florida 
in both the House and Senate of the United 
States Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
spread upon the journal in both the State 
senate and house of representatives, and 
that sufficient copies be furnished to the 
press. 

Approved by the Governor April 22, 1941. 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a resolution identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance.) 


Mr. ANDREWS. I also present a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida urging the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to grant the ap- 
plication of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., for a 
certificate to engage in temporary trans- 
portation between and through Talla- 
hassee, Ocala, and Orlando, Fla. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp, under 
the rule, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


Resolution urging the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the United States to grant the applica- 
tion of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., for a cer- 
tificate to engage in temporary air trans- 
portation between and through Tallahas- 
see, Ocala, and Orlando, Fla. 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the legislature that Eastern Air Lines, Inc, 
has made application to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the United States Government for 
authority of said air line to immediately com- 
mence the operation of two round-trip sched- 
ules per day in, between, and through Talla- 
hassee, Ocala, and Orlando, Fla., in such a 
way as to provide continuous and direct air 
transportation all the way between Miami, 
West Palm Beach, Vero Beach, Orlando, Ocala, 
Tallahassee, and points beyond; and 

Whereas direct air transportation of per- 
sons, property, and mail over the 
route will greatly facilitate the travel and 
business of those in central and south Florida 
who find it both necessary and desirous to 
travel to and from Tallahassee, the capital 
of the State, on official business with a mini- 
mum of time away from their respective 
homes and places of business, especially at 
this time when the State legislature is in 
session; and 

‘Whereas the proposed extension will render 
to the members of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, which convened on April 8, 
1941, for a 60-day session and who will be 
traveling to and from the State capitol at 
Tallahassee in connection with their consti- 
tutional duties during said legislative session 
a greatly needed and desired direct passenger 
and air-mail service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring) 

SECTION 1. That the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the United States Government be, and it is 
hereby, respectfully petitioned, urged, and 
requested to promptly grant the pending ap- 
plication of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., for au- 
thority to immediately commence the opera- 
tion of two round-trip schedules per day in, 
between, and through Tallahassee, Ocala, and 
Orlando, Fla., in such a way as to provide 
continuous and direct air transportation all 
the way between Miami, West Palm Beach, 
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Vero Beach, Orlando, Ocala, Tallahassee, and 
points beyond and return. 

Src. 2. That upon the adoption of this reso- 
lution by both the house of representatives 
and the senate, the secretary of the senate 
shall immediately transmit certified copies 
thereof to the Civil Aeronautics Board of the 
United States, the Post Office Department of 
the United States, United States Senators 
CHARLES O. ANDREWS and CLAUDE PEPPER and 
United States Congressmen from Florida Lex 
GREEN, Pat CANNON, JOE HENDRICKS, HARDIN 
PETERSON, and ROBERT SIKES. 


Mr. ANDREWS. I also present a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Florida memorializing Congress 
to consider locating munitions plants in 
that State, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Record, under 
the rule, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The concurrent resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

House Memorial 3 
Memorlalizing Congress to consider locating 
munitions plants in the State of Florida 

Whereas the Federal Government, during 
the past 7 months, started 784 defense pro- 
duction plants at a cost of $2,000,000,000, and 
is now looking for 100 munitions plants sites 
to cost $1,500,000,000 more, in addition to 
which there will be many complementary 
locations to choose; and 

Whereas we believe Florida offers as nearly 
ideal locations for the establishment of muni- 
tions plants and complementary locations as 
can be found in the country, the climate in 
winter being nearly ideal and heat in sum- 
mer never extreme; furthermore our forests 
are such in all parts of the State as to make 
it very easy to screen locations from an 
enemy; and 

Whereas it is nothing but fair that the 
extreme southeastern section of the United 
States get its share of defense-production 
plants, when insofar as Florida is concerned 
there are none: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Senate of the State of 
Florida in the Legislature assembled (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
the Florida Representatives in the United 
States Congress, namely, United States Sena- 
tors CHARLES O. ANDREWS and CLAUDE PEPPER, 
and Representatives J. HARDIN PETERSON, R. 
A. GREEN, Bos Sixes, JOE HENDRICKS, and Par 
CaANNoN be, and they are hereby, requested to 
use their best energies and hardest possible 
efforts to secure the location of as many 
munitions and other defense-production 
plants in Florida as is possible. We earnestly 
request that every argument be exhausted in 
securing those very desirable plants bound to 
affect the economic benefit of all the citizens 
of the entire State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
Florida be, and he is hereby, directed to send 
a copy of this memorial under the great seal 
of the State of Florida to each of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of Florida in the 
Congress of the United States of America. 

Approved by the Governor, April 24, 1941. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee on 
Rules: 

S. Res. 96. Resolution making rule XVI ap- 
plicable to amendments to relief and work- 
relief bills (submitted by Mr. Apams on April 
22, 1941); without amendment (Rept. No. 


). 
By Mr. LANGER. from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 
H. R.3362. A bill to amend the act of May 
24, 1940 (Public, No. 520, 76th Cong.); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 240). 
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By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 269. A bill to amend section 5278 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 241). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

H. R. 3514. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to effect an exchange of 
certain “ribal land of the Santa Ysabel In- 
dian Reservation, Calif., for other land 
of equal value; withcut amendment (Rept. 
No. 242). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 

H. R. 3987. A bill to provide relief for, and 
to promote the interests of, the landowners 
on the Uintah Indian irrigation project, Utah, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 243). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Okiahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S. 1113. A bill for the relief of the Eastern 
and Western Ckerokees; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 244); 

S. 1120. A bill for the acquisition of Indian 
lands for the Centrel Valley project, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 245); and 

H. R. 4064. A bill for the relief of w. R. 
Larkin and Dora Larkin, in connection with 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, 
Idaho; with an amendment (Rept. No. 246). 

By Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 5 

S. 234. A bill to authorize the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army to enter into agreements 
with local governments adjacent to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the use.of water for pur- 
poses of fire fighting only; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 247). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado; from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

8.1871. A bill to authorize the training of 
enlisted men of the Army as aviation stu- 
dents; with amendment (Rept. No. 248). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S. 215. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, examine, ad- 
judicate, and render judgment on any and all 
claims which the Ute Indians or any tribe or 
band thereof may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
57 28, 1938; with amendments (Rept. No. 


By Mr. BUNKER, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 

S. 13. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for certain lands 
to certain settlers in the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation, Nevada; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 249). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 


H. R. 819. A bill for the relief of Littlefield- 
Wyman Nurseries; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 250); 

H. R. 1151. A bill for the relief of Foot's 
Transfer & Storage Co., Ltd.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 251); 

H. R. 1267. A bill for the relief of Russell 
H. Gauslin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
252); and 

H. R. 1355. A bill for the relief of Adam M. 
Gauen; without amendment (Rept. No. 

53). 

By Mr. WALLGREN, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

H. R. 3404. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in certain prop- 
erty; without amendment (Rept. No. 254). 

By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 1089, A bill to extend the time limit for 
cooperation between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Farm Security Administration in 
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the development of farm units on public 
lands under Federal reclamation projects; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 255). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
` INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1422. A bill to constitute an Army Chap- 
lains’ Corps with a brigadier general as chief; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

S. 1423. A bill to provide for the admission 
to St. Elizabeths Hospital of insane persons 
belonging to the Foreign Service of the United 
States; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1424. A bill for the relief of Mary J. 

Crabtree; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BULOW: 

S. 1425. A bill for the relief of Edward J. 

Gebhart; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1426. A bill for the relief of Otis Thomp- 

son; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

S. 1427. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Della 

Thompson; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. McNARY: 

S. 1428. A bill for the relief of Walter M. 
Anderson; 

S. 1429. A bill for the relief of William 
Corder; and 

S. 1430. A bill for the relief of Ivan Richard 
Witcher and Nellie Witcher; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 1431. A bill to provide for the purchase of 
the old post-office building at Eugene, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1432. A bill to establish a system of auto- 
matic salary increases within the Federal 
service; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALLGREN: 

S. 1433. A bill to regulate the interstate 
transportation of black bass, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1484. A bill to require parity prices to 
be paid for agricultural commodities for the 
use of the United States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1435. A bill to prohibit child labor and 
provide minimum wages as a condition for 
agricultural benefit payments; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1436. A bill to facilitate the maintenance 
of communication between members of the 
armed forces on active duty and their fami- 
lies by providing for the free transmission 
in the mails of letters and post cards written 
by such members; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VAN NUYS: 

S. 1437. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

S. 1438. A bill to extend the operations of 
the Disaster Loan Corporation and the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority, to provide 
for increasing the lending authority of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BONE: 

S. 1439 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of the Duwamish Tribe of Indians and all 
bands of said tribe in the State of Washing- 
ton; and 
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S. 1440 (by request). A bill for the relief 

of the Snoqualmie Tribe of Indians and all 

bands of said tribe in the State of Wash- 

ington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to sex disqualification 
removal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES AND COR- 
PORATIONS—JOINT RESOLUTION IN- 
TRODUCED 


Mr. BYRD. I introduce a joint reso- 
lution to provide for reports to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in regard to the 
financial condition of certain agencies 
and corporations of the Government, and 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73) to 
provide for reports to the Secretary of 
the Treasury showing the financial con- 
dition of certain agencies and corpora- 
tions of the Government was read twice 
by its title and ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to re- 
quire, as soon as practicable after the close 
of each fiscal year, a complete financial state- 
ment from each of the following agencies and 
corporations: Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; Commodity Credit Corporation; 
Export-Import Bank of Washington; Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation; Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Public Works Administration; 
United States Maritime Commission; Rural 
Electrification Administration; Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation; Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation; Federal savings and 
loan associations; Federal home loan banks; 
Federal Housing Administration; United 
States Housing Authority; Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration; Federal intermediate credit banks; 
banks for cooperatives; production credit 
corporations; regional agricultural credit 
corporations; Disaster Loan Corporation; 
Electric Home and Farm Authority; Farm 
Security Administration; Federal National 
Mortgage Association; Inland Waterways 
Corporation; Panama Railroad Co.; Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Administration; RFO 
Mortgage Co.; and Tennessee Valley Associ- 
ated Cooperatives, Inc. 

Src. 2. The said financial statement of each 
of the foregoing agencies and corporations 
shall include 

(1) A statement of its assets (including 
outstanding loans) and liabilities for each 
fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941. 

(2) A statement in reasonable detail of the 
accounting principles used in the prepara- 
tion of the statement submitted under para- 
graph (1). 

(3) A statement of its revenues and ex- 
penditures for each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
classified to reflect profit or loss and to segre- 
gate operating costs, together with a state- 
ment as to the part of such expenditures paid 
out of the Treasury and the part paid out 
of the income of the agency or corporation. 

(4) A brief description of the nature and 
kind of its principal assets (including out- 
standing loans) as contained in the state- 
ment submitted under paragraph (1), in- 
cluding the date and manner of acquisition, 
the value when acquired, expenses incurred 
thereon, and the appraised value as of the 
end of the fiscal year for which such state- 
ent is made, and a brief description of the 
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liabilities reported in such statement show- 
ing whether the same be indebtedness on 
open account or represented by bonds, notes, 
debentures, or other evidence of indebted- 
ness. 

(5) A statement setting forth, from its 
organization through the end of the fiscal 
eyear for which such statement is made 

(a) The aggregate principal amount of 
loans, if any, made; 

(b) The aggregate principal amount of any 
such loans outstanding at the end of such 
fiscal year; classified as to original loans, 
renewals, or extensions, uncollected accrued 
interest, or other assessments; 

(c) The aggregate principal amount of re- 
payments made with respect to such loans; 

(d) The aggregate principal amount and 
the number of its loans which were in default 
at the end of such fiscal year, classified to 
show principal or interest and the probable 
value thereof, with a statement as to the 
method of evaluation; 

(e) The aggregate principal amount and 
the number of its loans or other assets which 
have been written off, in whole or in part, 
including assets which have been appraised 
at less-than-cost value; and 

(f) The aggregate principal amount of loans 
the property securing which, as a result of a 
default, was acquired by it or sold, at fore- 
closure or otherwise; the aggregate appraised 
value as of the date the loans were made of 
all such property; expenses incurred and cap- 
italized in connection with the custody and 
disposition of such property; and the amount 
realized on property sold or disposed of other- 
wise 


(6) A statement setting forth the author- 
ity of law pursuant to which its liabilities 
have been or may be incurred and the limit 
or limits, if any, upon its power to incur 
obligations. Such statement shall contain a 
report on the character and amount of any 
notes, bonds, debentures, or other such obli- 
gations issued by it and its capital stock and 
other participating interests or rights, the 
extent to which and the authoriy of law 
under whch the United States, or any cor- 
porate or other agency or instrumentality 
thereof, is or may become liable as guarantor 
or otherwise with respect to any of its lHa- 
bilities, now existing or which may be in- 
curred, or with respect to any securities is- 
sued or which may be issued by it, and in- 
clude list of its creditors and of the owners 
or holders of its securities .(including its 
capital stock and other participating inter- 
ests or rights) so far as reasonably ascer- 
tainable. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
further authorized to require such additional 
data from such agencies and corporations to 
be included in such financial statements as 
he may deem necessary or desirable in the 
public interest. Such financial statements 
shall, upon request, be made available to any 
Member of Congress or any committee thereof. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3538) to amend the act 
entitled “An act granting certain lands 
to the city of Biloxi, in Harrison County, 
Miss., for park and cemetery purposes,” 
approved April 28, 1906, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, COM- 
MERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4276) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Federal judici- 
ary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, and for other purposes, which was 
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referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
Poa and ordered to be printed, as fol- 
ows: 


On page 26, after line 12, add the following: 

“Fence construction on the international 
boundary: For construction of fence along 
the international boundary as authorized by 
the act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 660), 
$50,000: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
Propriation shall be expended for the acqui- 
sition of lands or easements for sites for 
boundary fences except for procurement of 
abstracts or certificates of title, payment of 
recording fees, and examination of titles.” 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4590) 
making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

Under the heading “Bureau of Reclama- 
tion” and the subheading “General Fund, 
Construction”, after the words “Bullshead 
project, Arizona-Nevada, $5,000,000, for the 
purposes and substantially in accordance with 
the report thereon heretofore submitted un- 
der section 9 of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1989, and subject to the terms of the Colo- 
rado River Compact”, strike out the semi- 
colon, insert a colon and the following: Pro- 
vided, That 744 percent of the gross proceeds 
derived each year from the sale of. electric 
energy generated at such project shall be paid 
promptly after the end of such year to the 
States of Arizona and Nevada in lieu of taxes 
and as a part of the costs of operation of 
such project, such payments to be equally 
divided between such States.” 


Mr. McCARRAN also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4590, the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, fiscal year 
1942, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Appendix the addresses 
delivered on April 30, 1941, by the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Post- 
master General on the subject of Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 

THE NATIONAL PICTURE—ADDRESS BY 

SENATOR WILEY 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The National Picture,” delivered by 
him before the Appleton, Wis., Chamber of 
Commerce, on April 24, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

GRUMBLING IN THE DEFENSE CRISIS— 
STATEMENT BY MAYOR KELLY, OF 
CHICAGO 
[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement by 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of Chicago, on the 

subject of grumbling in the defense crisis.] 

ADDRESS BY H. R. BAUKHAGE BEFORE 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION CONVENTION 


Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
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entitled “Can Democracy Be Defended,” de- 
livered by H. R. Baukhage to the Fiftieth 
Continental Congress of American Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, on 
April 19, 1941, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


THE TRIPLE A PROGRAM 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record several newspaper 
clippings from the Elgin (Nebr.) Review, also 
a letter from a Nebraska farmer relative to 
the triple A program, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST 
COLORED PEOPLE BY CONSOLIDATED 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Edgar M. Gott, of the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation, and also a statement by C. D. 
Jolly and T. R. Dunlap, of the industry and 
labor committee of the San Diego branch of 
the National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, relative to alleged discrimina- 
tion by the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
against the employment of colored people, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


STEPS TOWARD WAR—EDITORIAL FROM 
ARGUS CHAMPION, OF NEWPORT, N. H. 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled Let's Watch Our Step,” published in 
the Argus Champion, of Newport, N. H., which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


BRITISH WAR AIMS—ARTICLE FROM THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


[Mr, TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recoazp an article under 
the heading “Lord Halifax reveals British 
war aims,” published in the Christian Cen- 
tury of April 9, 1941, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


EDITORIAL FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE ON 
: THE WAR IN OUR LAP 


Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of April 30, 1941, entitled 
“The War in Our Lap,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


STRATEGIC EVACUATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE CORNELL DAILY SUN 


Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Cornell Daily Sun entitled “Strategic Evacua- 
tion,” and also a letter appearing in the same 
newspaper, which appear in the Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is closed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BYRNES submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3981) making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 
19, 20, and 22 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: “: Provided, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation for the Navy De- 
partment or the Naval Establishment for the 
fiscal years 1941 and 1942, or of funds allotted 
to the Navy Department, shall be available 
after March 13, 1941, for any additional posi- 
tions in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
at rates of compensation in excess of $5,000 
per annum, either on a per diem or per 
annum basis, except in pursuance of specific 
authorization herein or hereafter granted: 
Provided further, That no part of this or any 
other appropriation for the Navy Department 
or the Naval Establishment for the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942, or of funds allotted to 
the Navy Department, shall be available for 
the employment of a greater number than 
eight thousand seven hundred and fifty civil- 
ian officers and employees in the Navy De- 
partment proper, at Washington, except in 
pursuance of specific appropriations as to 
numbers hereafter provided"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
: Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available for the procurement of any article 
of food or clothing not grown or produced in 
the United States or its possessions, except 
to the extent that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall determine that articles of food or cloth- 
ing grown or produced in the United States 
or its possessions cannot be procured of 
satisfactory quality and in sufficient quan- 
tities and at reasonable prices as and when 
needed, and except procurements by vessels 
in foreign waters and by establishments lo- 
cated outside the continental United States, 
except the Territories of Hawail and Alaska, 
for the personnel attached thereto”; and the 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agres 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “acquisition and 
clearing of land for extension of Naval Acad- 
emy grounds, $350,000;”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “improvements 
at rifle range at La Jolla, $200,000, including 
$20,000 for target area and ranges;”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In line 4 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, strike out “3” and insert in lieu 
thereof “2”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 
CARTER GLASS, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
JOHN H. OVERTON, 
Davip I. WALSH, 
H. C. Lone, Jr., 
Rurus C. HOLMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. G. SCRUGHAM (except as 
to amendment No. 19), 
JOSEPH E. CASEY, 
Harry R, SHEPPARD, 
Harry P, BEAM, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
J. WILLIAM DITTER, 
NOBLE J. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. BYRNES. I move the adoption of 
the report. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE CONVOY QUESTION 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, the 
United States promised the countries 
now battling to save the world from a 
despotic program which would destroy 
every vestige of popular government that 
we would extend all aid short of war. 

We are not carrying out that promise. 

What shall it serve to speed up our 
industries to mass production of ships, 
tanks, airplanes, and other military sup- 
Plies in order to furnish them to those 
who stand with us against despotism if 
the supply ships are destroyed before 
they can deliver their priceless cargoes? 

We know, or we ought to know by this 
time, that if Great Britain goes down in 
this struggle we shall be left practically 
alone to meet the most powerful war 
machine ever devised. 

We have, consciously or unconsciously, 
based our policies on the circumstance 
that the British Fleet would take care of 
us on the Atlantic side against foreign 
aggression. It was because of the exist- 
ence of this great naval power that we, 
with a two-ocean front, were content 
with a one-ocean Navy. As a result of 
this we find ourselves today deprived to a 
large extent of this protection to our 
eastern seaboard, while we are faced with 
a precarious situation in the Pacific. We 
are feverishly endeavoring to do what 
we should have done long ago to make 
ourselves invulnerable, regardless of 
what tempests of destruction may rage 
abroad. 

Certain elements in this country, 
knowingly or unwittingly, are aiding the 
enemies of democracy by opposing every 
step in our logical program, on the out- 
moded theory that the oceans them- 
selves afford us protection from foreign 
assault. I agree with them to this ex- 
tent: Actual invasion of the United 
States—that is, continental United 
States—is an improbability at present. 
However, unless we entirely close our 
eyes to the course of events in Europe, 
we know that the procedure of the Hit- 
ler-led Axis is to preface every assault 
by weakening its intended prey by more 
or less indirect means—by “fifth col- 
umn” activities, by economic pressures, 
and by declarations of pacific intent 
which are only a mask for more hostile 
purposes. 

We have seen 14 independent, peace- 
loving governments destroyed, and 14 
peace-loving nations reduced to slavery 
in the face of definite declarations that 
Hitler had no territorial ambitions in 
Europe. We heard this solemn declara- 
tion before he took over Austria and 
after he had wiped out Poland. We 
heard it when he took the Sudeten sec- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. He told the world 
that Holland and Belgium had nothing to 
fear from Germany almost up to the day 
when his legions swept through the Low 
Countries and on to France. 

The lesson of all this for America is 
that we must take a long-range view of 
the possible course of events. We must 
envision, should England go down and 
the British Fleet be destroyed or im- 
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prisoned in the Mediterranean, what the 
prospects would be for this hemisphere. 
I am no military strategist, but I think 
nearly everyone will agree that the con- 
quest of Great Britain would only be a 
prelude to the southern advance of 
Japan. 

If Japan were unhampered, and Singa- 
pore and the Dutch East Indies and 
whatever else Nippon might feel able to 
swallow should come under her do- 
minion, then we would be confronted on 
the Pacific with the equivalent of an 
Asiatic Germany. Can any American 
contemplate with equanimity a power- 
glutted Japan stopping short on her side 
of the Pacific Ocean? What of the 
Philippines? What of Midway and 
Guam, and perhaps Hawaii, and possibly 
Alaska? 

Even if we accept the thesis of the 
isolationists and appeasers in our midst 
that Japan would be content with her 
Asiatic and oceanic objectives, how much 
trade could we expect with the Orient if 
Japan should dominate over there and 
control the trade routes? Let us take 
the same long-range view of possibilities 
on the other side of the world. With the 
British Isles out of the way, we may be 
sure that the hun hordes would take 
actual possession of whatever they 
wanted on the west African coast. The 
port of Dakar, in what is theoretically 
French territory, would become a Ger- 
manic base. If Hitler deemed it worth 
while, the Portuguese Azores would be 
taken over—and these prospective hostile 
bases are a good deal closer to South 
America, south of the eastern bulge of 
Brazil, than are we. In much of this 
South American country the Germans 
are the dominating foreign element. 
How much trade below Panama would 
be left to the United States if this grim 
picture should become a reality? 

Yes; I know that bringing in the ques- 
tion of trade sounds sordid; but, in the 
last analysis, it is on trade that national 
wealth and power are based, Cut off our 
commerce, and our great country, while 
possibly remaining safe from military in- 
vasion, must dwindle and deteriorate. 

Mr. President, we are joined with the 
rest of America, North and South, in a 
program of hemispheric defense. Even 
without the Pan-American agreement, 
we are pledged to the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. How much attention 
do you suppose Hitler would pay to the 
Monroe Doctrine if he could successfully 
challenge it? Is it not taking too much 
for granted to assume that he would not 
assert control over the colonies of the 
countries he conquers? Is it likely that 
he would abstain from attempting to im- 
pose his system on some or several South 
American States, even though he risked 
a war in which he would have to engage 
at = point to which he is closer than we 
are 

The question that now confronts this 
country is, What can we do, what should 
we do, to avert the dire future which I 
have tried to point out? 

The answer is that we must not per- 
mit Britain to fall, for the fall of Britain 
is the requisite prelude to the disastrous 
sequence. So we must see to it that the 
cargoes on which, in all probability, the 
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fate of England depends will reach her. 
We must protect our cargo ships, at least 
within the limits of this hemisphere. 

Some of those who take a contrary 
view of our foreign policy say this would 
be convoying the ships. All right; I am 
not afraid of that word. We ought to 
convoy our ships. I realize that the 
President has said that convoying means 
shooting, and shooting is close to war. 
In most things I bow to the wisdom of 
our great President; but I feel, and I 
hope he feels, that whatever risks are 
involved in convoying our ships at least 
to the mid-Atlantic are justified in the 
face of the peril that confronts us. 

During our history we fought at least 
one major war for the preservation of 
our principle—the freedom of the seas. 
The war right of blockade must be recog- 
nized, of course; but there cannot be any 
such thing as an ocean-wide blockade. 
It rests with no nation to make the whole 
world a war zone or to assume that it 
can sink without warning the vessels of 
neutral lands thousands of miles away 
from either the territorial waters of the 
blockader or the shores of the blockaded. 
We would admit ourselves to be a weak 
nation if we permitted attacks on our 
ships in western waters, and I do not 
think that any great number of my coun- 
trymen would consent to such a con- 
fession. 

The isolationists say if our battlecraft 
interfered when a Nazi submarine or 
bomber torpedoed the cargo ships, that 
would constitute an act of war and would 
justify Germany or Japan in so con- 
sidering it. 

We have no intent, no desire, to de- 
clare war, but we cannot prevent any 
aggressor nation from declaring war on 
us 


Certainly if Germany were looking for 
an excuse to declare war she would not 
have waited this long. I doubt very 
much if convoying our ships would be any 
more provocative than the steps we have 
already taken—and taken wisely—as part 
of our defense movement. 

It would be no more an act of war, for 
example, than permitting anti-Axis war- 
ships to come into our ports and use our 
facilities to repair battle damages in our 
shipyards. I doubt if convoying is more 
of an act of war than our seizing German 
and Italian steamers to prevent their 
crews from sabotaging them in our 
harbors, 

Both of these incidents, and many 
more, are authorized by laws passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I will yield after I have 
finished my speech, when the Senator 
can have all the time he desires. He has 
had all the time the last few days. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator can make a 
statement about the time I have taken 
and then say that he declines to yield. 
That is enough to say, that he declines 
to yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. All right; I decline to 
yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Very well. I am glad 
the Senator is corrected. 

Mr. GUFFEY. In doing the things I 
have mentioned, we do them in the de- 
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fense of America. It seems to me a 
Strange straining of technicalities to as- 
sume that we have not the same legal 
right to protect our ships on the high 
seas. 

If our Navy went on convoy duty, it 
would be performing no act of aggression 
on the Nazi sea raiders. If there were 
any shooting, they would have to start it, 
and whatever action we took would be 
an action in defense. The mere pres- 
ence of an American warship with the 
merchant vessels would be notice to the 
Nazi sea wolves that reprisal would be 
immediate for any attack, and the safe 
transport of most of our shipments would 
probably be accomplished without firing a 
shot. 

It seems to be the general assumption 
that a hostile exchange at sea is neces- 
sarily followed by war. History bears out 
no such inevitability. Far back in our 
history Napoleon extended his anti- 
British blockade to include our vessels, 
and, if I recall my history correctly, there 
was gunfire during the years that we 
combated that French theory. But no 
var resulted. Just a few years ago Japa- 
nese aircraft sank our patrol ship in 
Chinese waters. The Japs said it was by 
mistake, and the Panay returned the fire 
as best it could. No war resulted. 

Why must it be assumed that if we 
fired on a submarine or a bomber which 
was asSailing an American merchant ves- 
sel war must follow? 

In 1913 there was a lot of shooting in 
and around Vera Cruz, but we had no 
war with Mexico. Japan and Russia 
have been sniping each other’s forces on 
the border for years, without even a dip- 
lomatic rupture. Any of these incidents 
might have brought war, but did not. So 
why must we take it for granted that a 
brush over the defense of American ship- 
ping means that we should be any more 
involved in the Hitler war than we are 
today? 

In any event, are we so careless of our 
national dignity, so doubtful of our 
strength and capacity, that we are for- 
ever to be bluffed by Hitler, whose en- 
gagements elsewhere are more likely to 
forbid his inviting the vast powers of 
the United States to make common cause 
with his enemies than to bring us actively 
and totally into the fray? 

Or are we to continue indefinitely be- 
ing deterred from our declared purpose 
of supplying Britain with the materials 
requisite for her defense, which I insist 
is equally our defense, by the menace of 
another power across the Pacific, which 
is only awaiting the conquest of Great 
Britain to proceed with an Asiatic version 
of Hitler’s international brigandage? 

Mr. President, we promised aid in every 
way short of war. We did not promise— 
we could not promise—that no nations 
would make war on us. We know that 
Hitler would “take us on” tomorrow if he 
thought it was to his advantage to do so. 

He would no more scruple to bomb 
New York than he did to bomb Bel- 
grade—if he thought he could get away 
with it. Indeed, he has been indus- 
triously doing practically the same things 
that brought us into war with Germany 
in 1917. He gambles on the circum- 
stance that we have a peace-loving 
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President, and are a peace-loving people, 
and, therefore, are not willing to enter 
the world conflict. So he, not less than 
ourselves, has done everything short of 
war in his disregard of our national 
rights. He maintains his agents within 
our territorial boundaries to stir up 
whatever trouble lies within their capa- 
bilities. He had his ship captains sab- 
otage his ships in our harbors, in de- 
fiance of American law. He brings Japan 
within the Axis to hold our Navy in the 
Pacific, while he destroys ships of every 
nationality, without warning, and en- 
courages an Asiatic menace against us. 
Why should we be mealymouthed in our 
course toward a power which has de- 
elared itself committed to destroy de- 
mocracy the world over? 

I know that some of those most 
vehement in their fulminations against 
even a mild naval patrol, let alone the 
question of an actual convoy system, in- 
sist that the conquest of Great Britain 
would not involve the perils I have out- 
lined. 

If, because the invasion of continental 
United States is improbable, there exists 
no danger, why are we building a two- 
ocean navy, enlisting an army of mil- 
lions, bending all our energies to manu- 
facture appliances and munitions of 
war? 

What are we preparing for if we are 
not preparing a defense that will deter 
the international raiders from pushing 
us too far, when and if they have ac- 
complished their present aims? We 
know that if Britain prevails, our trou- 
bles are over; so what could be more in- 
telligent internationally than to insure 
that Britain will not go down? We know 
that the longer the struggle against Hit- 
ler domination continues, the more time 
is left to us to get ready, whatever the 
outcome of the war. 

It is not for love of Britain that this 
country is trying to rush her the means of 
making a successful defense. It is not 
through admiration of the British Empire 
that we are bending our effort to give her 
the ships and planes and guns she needs. 
Our interest is as selfish as that of any 
endangered nation which found itself in 
like circumstances. But we do know that 
for more than a century we have found 
the British good neighbors. So long as 
Britain dominates the oceans we feel se- 
cure, which is the reverse of how we 
would feel if the Axis succeeded her as a 
far-flung power. 

Therefore, we extend to Britain, while 
glorying in the heroism displayed by her 
warriors and civilians such aid as we 
can give. It certainly does not make sense 
to put that aid into ships which are to be 
sunk en route. 

We stipulated every means “short of 
war.” Should we modify that to read 
“every means short of efficient aid“? 

Whom are we serving by withholding 
the protection of the war cargoes? The 
question answers itself. 

There is no use deceiving ourselves with 
the idea that Herr Hitler will feel kindly 
toward and treat considerately the United 
States if he wins the battle of Britain. 
Does not every American know that if he 
ever gains the power to do so he will pun- 
ish us for what we have done, rather than 
reward us for what we did not do? 
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So, I urge earnestly that we do our part 
in insuring the delivery of the vital car- 
goes to where they are most needed. If 
the Axis Powers should resent such action 
with open hostilities, which does not seem 
to me to be a reasonable hypothesis, how 
would we be any worse off than if we did 
not escort—convoy, if you like—the muni- 
tions and whatever else we chose to 
send to carry out our promise, and thus 
serve our own security? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania agreed to yield 
to me when he had finished his address. 
I now ask him to answer some questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has yielded the floor, and 
the Senator from New Hampshire can 
take all the time he wants, so far as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the 
calendar to which there is no objection. 
If that request is agreed to, I shall seek 
the presence of a quorum before the Sen- 
ate proceeds to the consideration of bills 
on the calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to entering into an agree- 
ment to proceed to the consideration of 
unobjected-to bills on the calendar; in- 
deed I shall support it, but in the mean- 
time the able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire desires to be recognized for a few 
moments before we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the 
Senator from New Hampshire does not 
want to speak for more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wish to make a very 
brief statement. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from New Hampshire proceeds, 
will he yield to me long enough so I may 
read a short letter addressed to me? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. The letter is addressed to 
me by Thomas R. Meredith, box 535, 
Chester, Pa. It is dated April 28, 1941, 
and is as follows: 

My Dear SENATOR NYE: Might it not be 
well to raise the question in the Senate as 
to whether all other citizens inclining more 
toward Colonel Lindbergh’s views than to- 
ward the President’s are not desired in the 
Service? 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I am ad- 
dressing my remarks now for about 3 
minutes particularly to the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], 
who has just finished his remarks. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I am the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania. The 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania sits on 
the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. TOBEY. I accept the correction, 
and I thank the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania very much. 

Mr. President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, the President of the United States, 
made a statement within a week that it 
was absurd to talk about conveys. I am 
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giad that the administration Senator 
from Pennsylvania, in contradiction, rec- 
ognizes that the convoy question is not 
absurd but a very important question for 
him who speaks in defense of this land. 

I now ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. He can answer or not 
as he chooses, The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania said that convoys would not nec- 
essarily mean war, but the man whom he 
represents on the floor of the Senate— 
his Chief and my Chief—contradicts the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, for that man 
said eloquently, tersely, and epigram- 
matically a week ago: 

Convoys mean shooting, 
means war. 


But the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gurrey] said: 
Convoys do not necessarily mean war. 


Now I propound to the Senator this 
question: If we convoy munitions to the 
ports of the British Isles, in the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, would Germany be justi- 
fied in firing on our armed convoys? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. TOBEY. Very gladly. If the 
United States were to use its naval ves- 
sels to convoy munitions to the ports of 
the British Isles, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, would Ger- 
many be justified in firing on our armed 
convoys? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I will answer the Sen- 
ator from Vermont—I should say, the 
Senator from New Hampshire—in my 
own time and in my own way. 

Mr. TOBEY. Pardon me. The Sena- 
tor to whom the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is speaking does not represent Ver- 
mont. He still represents New Hamp- 
shire. Please understand that. [Laugh- 
ter.] It may be the remark was in- 
tended to be jocular, and I accept it as 
such 


and shooting 


Mr. President, in this period of con- 
fusion, justified apprehension, and crisis- 
producing maneuvering, I measure my 
words when I say it is a risky time for our 
leading statesmen to give false assurances 
to the American people. False assur- 
ances build up hope, but when the char- 
acter of those assurances comes to light it 
breaks down the faith of the people. 
Without that faith we cannot be a united 
nation. 

On April 2 an assurance to this body 
and to the people was made on an issue 
which is a matter of life and death to the 
people on an issue which is so pregnant 
with direful consequences to the people 
that they have flooded the Congress with 
thousands upon thousands of letters, on 
an issue which the President himself says 
“means war” if put into effect. On that 
day the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee rose to his feet, and 
speaking with regard to Senate Joint 
Resolution 62, the anticonvoy resolution, 
said: 

There will be no disposition on the part 
of the chairman of the committee not to give 


& full and fair and frank hearing upon the 
resolution. 


This promise reassured me and reas- 
sured the mass of the rank and file of the 
American people. In letters to many 
who had written to me I repeated that 
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assurance of the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Yesterday, at a meeting behind closed 
doors, the Foreign Relations Committee 
voted on a clear-cut motion to hold hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 62, The 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee voted against hold- 
ing hearings. 

I now turn toward 1600 Pennsylvania 

Avenue and say, “Mr. Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Chief Executive, to whom we, 
the chosen representatives of the people 
have surrendered many of the powers 
vested in us by the people, keep your 
hands off of the Congress of the United 
States.” Resort to word-twisting to con- 
fuse the people on the issue of war or 
peace, resort to pressure methods on 
Members of Congress of the United 
States, and resort to under-cover maneu- 
verings has no place in the United States 
of America. That kind of procedure 
undermines the faith of the American 
people in their democracy at a time when 
the people have a will to make democracy 
work on the home front. 
- Yesterday the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations took several votes on 
Senate Joint Resolution 62 to prohibit 
the use of our naval ships to convoy 
goods to belligerents. The votes on all 
the motions indicated a determination 
on the part of the proconvoy group to 
keep the resolution from being consid- 
ered by the Senate, voted upon by the 
Senate, and even to prevent open public 
hearings in order that the people might 
have an opportunity to be heard on a 
matter which means life and death to 
them. 

First, the committee members voted 
against hearings by a vote of 13 to 9; 
then there was a motion to report the 
resolution favorably, which was defeated 
13 to 10; then there was a motion to re- 
port the resolution without recommenda- 
tion, that it might come back here 
without recommendation and receive full, 
free, and fair debate on the Senate floor, 
and it was defeated 13 to 10. Then there 
was a motion to report the resolution ad- 
versely, and, to use the words of Mr. 
Ripley, “believe it or not,” even this was 
defeated and by a vote of 14 to 9. Thus 
the committee said, in effect, “We are op- 
posed to the resolution to prohibit con- 
voys; we will not allow the people to have 
public hearings, even though thousands 
upon thousands of people have written 
urging hearings; and, so far as it lies 
within our power, we will not permit the 
resolution to be considered and voted 
upc by the 96 Senators who represent 
the „ople in the United States Senate.” 

Why are they afraid to have this mat- 
ter see the light of day? Are they afraid 
to have the Senate be on record in this 
issue of life and death to the people? 
Are they afraid that a majority of the 
Senators may be directly responsive to 
the pleas of their constituents and vote 
in favor of the convoy ban? 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States were saddened by the failure of 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to back up his assurances for 
rublic hearings with a vote in favor of a 
motion to hold public hearings. The 
people of the United States are puzzled 
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by the action of the committee to pre- 
vent the issue from being voted upon in 
the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, the people will 
have an opportunity to follow debate in 
the United States Senate on this issue, 
and they will have an opportunity to 
know which of their representatives in 
the Senate are willing to disregard their 
will as overwhelmingly expressed in their 
letters to the Senators. 

I serve notice at this time that when 
the President’s ship-seizure bill comes on 
the floor of the Senate for action I will 
introduce my anticonvoy resolution as 
an amendment to it, which will present 
the issue for free debate on the floor, and 
which will call for a roll-call vote solely 
on the issue of whether the Members of 
this body will act to prohibit convoys or 
not to prohibit convoys. 

And so now T again turn toward 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and say, Mr. 
Chief Executive, here is one plan which 
no amount of White House pressure can 
thwart, whether that pressure is applied 
directly or indirectly, and whether the 
maneuverings are in the open or under 
cover.” Make no mistake about it: There 
will be consideration by the Senate on 
this resolution, and there will be a roll- 
call vote on the resolution. 

In closing, let me say these words 
with conviction: The time has come for 
the Congress of the United States to 
obey the injunction seen at every rail- 
road crossing in the country in the form 
of a sign in large letters, reading, 
“Stop, look, and listen.” It ill behooves 
the Congress of the United States, the 
chosen and paid representatives of the 
people, to turn a deaf ear to free, full, 
and frank consideration of the vital, 
far-reaching matter of the use of con- 
voys, so pregnant with tremendous, 
drastic, and dire possibilities for the 
people of the country. That proposition 
has been eloquently and truly stated by 
the President himself, who said: 


Convoys mean shooting, and shooting 
means war, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at the conclusion of my 
remarks certain documents bearing on 
the question of convoys. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COLLEGE MEN ron DEFENSE FIRST, 
New York, N. F., April 30, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tobey: As you may know, 
this committee was organized on the basic 
proposition that convoys mean war, and 
therefore, come within the sole discretion of 
Congress. 

You may be interested in the enclosed 
form letter of which we sent out 10,000. It 
is safe to say that every name on this list and 
hundreds of other members who are not 
there listed, support your bill and demand 
that it be brought to the floor of the Senate 
for debate. We would be glad to have you 
put this in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD if you 
wish, 

No acknowledgment is necessary, 

With best wishes and support. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD A. Moore, 
Chairman, 


1941 


DEAR FELLOW American: Step by step Amer- 
ica has approached the brink of total war. 
The next step will be the last—convoys mean 
war. We write to urge you to exercise now 
your right and duty to speak up on the vital 
question of peace or war. If you fail, the 
decision will go by default. 

We are a committee of college men and 
women, ready to defend our country, who 
are united in the belief that American de- 
mocracy can be preserved only by— 

(1) Building an impregnable national de- 
fense; and 

(2) Staying out of war in Europe. 

We favor continued aid to Britain, pro- 
vided only that it remains short of war. We 
oppose only those steps which are not short 
of war but war itself. We, therefore, stand 
opposed to the use of American warships ^s 
convoys—a measure which means war, as 
suggested by the President himself. 

The lend-lease law specifically states that 
convoys are not authorized. It was proposed 
and passed as a measure to keep us out of 
war. 

Despite this declared policy of H. R. 1776, 
and in the face of the 83 percent of the Na- 
tion who stand opposed to war, the pro-war 
minority now urges open hostilities through 
the use of our Navy to convoy. To forestall 
the thwarting of the people’s will, Senator 
Topry, of New Hampshire, has introduced a 
bill forbidding the use of our ships as con- 
voys without the consent of Congress. The 
bill thus insures that the war-making power, 
which the Constitution gives to Congress 
alone, shall remain in the hands of the peo- 
ple's representatives. 

We urge your immediate support of this 
measure, We ask you to join with our com- 
mittee in its efforts to perserve democracy at 
home by staying out of war abroad. 

Since our work depends entirely on volun- 
tary contributions of time and money, any- 
thing you can give will help. But in any 
event we want your active support, Urge the 
President to keep us out of Europe’s war; 
send a letter to your Congressman; write 
your newspaper; tell your friends; fill out 
the coupon below. 

COLLEGE MEN ron DEFENSE FIRST, 


Essex SANATORIUM, 
Middleton, Mass, 
Hon. C. W. TOBEY, 
United States. Senate, f 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Accept my sincere congrat- 
ulations for the aggressive militant manner 
you opposed convoys by United States Navy 
in your clash with Colonel Breckinbridge on 
Saturday evening, April 11, 1941. 

As I lay in a sanatorium, suffering from 
the effects of being gassed in World War No. 1, 
I cannot too strongly oppose the sending of 
other young able-bodied American boys into 
the hell they sent the so-called flower of 
American manhood a generation ago. 

I wish I could have been near enough to 
you to shake your hand after you piped down 
that so-called southern gentleman who could 
only come back by name calling and boasting 
that he served in that last scrap. I'll bet he 
was down in a dugout, as he was a colonel. 
Thanks again for your New England spirit. 

Grorce F. MAHONEY. 

P. S.—I'd like someone to ask Colonel Breck- 
inbridge how many of those killed in the last 
war were colonels? 

New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Tosey: It is most important 
that your anticonvoy bill be given a public 
hearing. We who are taxed too heavily to 
meet fat salaries demand that the public be 
permitted to hear what is going on in Wash- 

on. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. P. L. BABCOCK, 
APRIL 26, 1941. 
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OAKLAND, CALIF., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As one western New Hamp- 
shire man, congratulations for your firm and 
defiant stand on the question of convoys. 
In the capacity of State officer in the depart- 
ment of agriculture I have the opportunity 
to talk with many types of people, including 
some of the service boys and professional 
people. 

The feeling is uniformly—positive, no con- 
voying—stay out of this deal! A defensive 
war brought to our shores would prompt the 
support of every citizen regardless of cost, 
but not this duplication of 1917. 

England’s war aims should be openly de- 
clared now and all aid withdrawn unless she 
is willing to accept a reasonable program for 
a negotiated peace. 

Any literature which you are able to send 
will be appreciated and used toward the 
realization of the above end. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. S. MATHEWS, 
Private, 1918. 


— 


PERU, IND., April 12, 1941. 
Hon CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Toney: I just listen to your 
talk and can say that I am behind you 100 
percent. I have voted for Mr. Roosevelt three 
times, the last one to my sorrow, and if lies 
and broken promises constitute Americanism, 
deal me out now. 

I will have to change my mind if I ever go 
to the polls again; this Democratism and Re- 
publicanism—I am canceling the both of 
them; and if there ever was a time when 
people is losing faith in their Government it 
is now. 

We fought in the World War to save de- 
mocracy; what in the world are we going to 
save this time; and do we have to go to war 
every 20 years to save this thing that is called 
democracy, or is it the almighty dollar? 

Fight to the last ditch, and if there is any- 
thing that I can do within my power I am 
at your service. 4 

Wishing you the best of luck. a 
J, H. KEITH. 


Los ANGELES, Catir., April 19, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
Honorasre SIR: As a mother and an Amer- 
ican citizen, am writing to let you know Iam 
wholeheartedly in sympathy with your reso- 
lution and what you are trying to accomplish. 
I wish you success, 
Respectfully, 
ISABEL A. HARMON. 


Cxicaco, April 20, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY. 

Dear SENATOR: Thanks for your efforts to 
keep us out of war. We hate war. I think 
a great majority of the people of this coun- 
try favor your bill, and I hope you can get 
it to the Senate floor, 

Yours truly, 
ALAN C. ROGERS. 


Norwoop, Onto, April 21, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES. W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm May I take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation of the wonderful 
work you are doing with your anticonvoy 
resolution. As a Member of the common 
people of the Middle West, I assure you we 
don’t want any part of this European war. 

The American people have made up their 
minds that this is not our war, we are not 
in it, and we are not going to get into it. 
The American people are not being fooled. 
It has been too short a time since the last 
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war, when we “saved the world for democ- 
racy” without even a “thank you.” 

The one and only way to protect America, 
and the one and only way the citizens of 
America are willing to protect it, is right 
here within the Western Hemisphere. At- 
tached you will find a list of quotations which 
I have used in writing to a great many of 
my friends against the interventionists’ poli- 
cies. They might call the contemporary iso- 
lationists Nazis and Communists, but they 
can’t call these men that. 

There must be no convoys and no war, 
and we want the issue debated democrat- 
ically. 

Yours for peace, 
MILES D. BURNETT. 


LITTLE-KNOWN SAYINGS OF WELL-KNOWN 
PEOPLE 


“Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our des- 
tiny with that of any part of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, and caprice?'—George Washington. 

“Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none or a very remote re- 
lation. Hence, she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concern.“ George 
Washington. 

“For us to attempt to reform all Europe 
and bring them back to the principles of 
morality, and respect for the equal rights 
of nations, would show us to be only maniacs 
of another character.“ Thomas Jefferson. 

“We have no commission from God to po- 
lice the world."—Benjamin Harrison. 

“Why not face the basic military and eco- 
nomic fact that it is not within our power 
or means to create military or naval estab- 
lishments of sufficient strength to police the 
world, but that it is within our power and 
means to prevent others from transporting 
wars to this hemisphere?”—From the Report 
of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
May 15, 1940. 

“We can keep out of war if those who 
watch and decide have a sufficiently detailed 
understanding. of international affairs to 
make certain that the small decisions of 
each day do not lead toward war and if, at 
the same time, they possess the courage to 
say ‘no’ to those who selfishly would let us 
go to war.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt, August 
14, 1936. 

“I am inclined to think that Europe will 
never make peace within herself until we 
leave her to her own work.”—Lord Lothian. 

“We of Europe shall solve our own prob- 
lems; it is our own affair; we alone under- 
stand it. And let me add this: Every public 
man from Europe, especially every profes- 
sional politician, who approaches the people 
of the United States, begging them to inter- 
fere in our affairs, is a liar, and knows that 
he is a liar.”—Hilaire Belloc, noted English 
author. 

“America has abstained from interference 
in the concerns of others, even when the con- 
flict has been for principles to which she 
clings as the last vital drop that visits the 
heart. * * * She well knows that, by 
once enlisting under banners other than her 
own, were they even the banners of foreign 
independence, she would involve herself be- 
yond the power of extrication in all wars of 
interest and intrigue, of individual avarice, 
envy, and ambition, which assume the color 
and usurp the standard of freedom.“ John 
Quincy Adams. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Actuated by your in- 
spirational and courageous effort to keep the 
United States out of a foreign war I take 
this opportunity of applauding your Senate 
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resolution expressly prohibiting convoys by 
United States naval vessels. 

It is apparent that sheer sophistry is being 
employed by many leaders in the adminis- 
tration to minimize or disregard completely 
the cogent phrase “convoys mean shooting 
and shooting means war.” Reiteration of 
this observation, together with an apprecia- 
tion of the futility of intervention in a for- 
eign war, will, I am confident, lead the Con- 
gress to expressly prohibit convoys by legis- 
lation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) HENRIETTA JAMES. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART, 
RAYMOND J. KENNEY CHAPTER No. 112, 
Williamsport, Pa., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am in full accord with 
your bill to prohibit the use of United States 
Navy and its personnel to convoy merchant 
vessels with materials to any of the belliger- 
ent nations. 

I am now stating my opinions and not the 
opinions of any members of this chapter of 
the Order of the Purple Heart, although I am 
also a member of the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In the ing of this World War No. 2, 
1 firmly believed that the United States, hav- 
ing learned its lesson from World War 
No. 1 would remain always neutral from any 
foreign propaganda, and at the same time 
build a Navy second to none, fortify those 
of our outlying possessions, an air fleet cap- 
able of giving us protection, and an Army 
capable of repelling any foreign invaders; 
however, I find we are not building for our 
Gefense, but for the defense of the Empire of 
Great Britain. Since when has it ever be- 
came a necessity for the American people to 
state that our first line of defense is the 
defense of England, or the defense of China, 
Greece, or any other foreign nation, and it 
is my idea that nobody in America has a 
right to advocate the use of American sol- 
diers outside the United States; nobody has 
the right to advocate sending American sol- 
diers abroad; nobody has the right to advo- 
cate the participation of America in any war 
abroad; nobody has the right to advocate our 
taking any part in it unless he, she, or they 
are prepared to put up their son and make a 
blood contribution. To these people who go 
around shouting about international cooper- 
ation and interference abroad and helping 
everybody out; unless these people have sons 
to put up, and spill some of their precious 
blood. they ought to keep their mouths quiet. 

This organization, Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, Department of Pennsylvania, 

on record in open convention last June 
14-15, at Hazelton, Pa., against loans and aid 
to England—that was in 1940—and since 
that time all-out aid has been advocated, and 
we are at this present time taking from the 
armed forces and the Navy forces that equip- 
ment which is so vital for our own defense, 
besides passing a lease-lend bill for the aid 
of the Empire of England. 

Both other veteran organizations at 
all times, namely, the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, have advocated 
“keep America out of foreign wars—a navy 
second to none, an army such that no for- 
eign nation will dare to attack or attempt 
to invade any possession or part of the United 
States.“ 

In closing, I again wish to extend to you my 
respect for the earnest work that you and 
others are doing to keep America out of this 
foreign war. Let's stay out of it, and there 
are only two things worth fighting for, in 
my opinion, for the American people to con- 
sider, and they are, defense of your home and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eucene R. Rook. 

P. 8.— Tou can use this for any need you 
gare to. 
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East ORANGE, N. J., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Tosey: We are all so busy 
writing to our own Senators to oppose the 
plan to convoy supplies to Great Britain by 
the United States, that we fail to express our 
gratitude to you and others who have with- 
stood the siege thus far. 

I had the pleasure of hearing you on the 
radio a few nights ago and I want you to 
know I am grateful. Numbers of people are 
but fail to tell you. With God's help we will 
win and prevent war. I wrote as vigorously 
as I knew how to my Representative and 
Senators to use all their strength in support 
of Tobey resolution 62. 

Dear Senator Toser, I would love to equip 
you with all sorts of help to prevent the 
opposition from putting us into the war. I 
am convinced if we publicly and privately 
ask God to show us how to do this He will. 

I hope I will not offend you by presuming 
to enclose a little prayer which has every- 
thing in it we need for victory and peace. 

With prayers for your safety and well 
being, I am, 

Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. ALONZO J. GREEN. 


PRAYER OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Grant me grace, O merciful God, 

To desire all that is pleasing to Thee, 

To examine it prudently, 

To acknowledge it truthfully, and 

To accomplish it perfectly, for the praise and 
glory of Thy name. Amen. 


Fort WortH, Tex., April 21, 1941. 
Dear Mr. Toser: I thoroughly agree with 
you in your effort against convoying ships to 
Great Britain. Feel sure if we do that it 
will mean war for United States, and we 
should stay out of it by all means. The last 
war didn’t help us, and I surely appreciate 

you trying to keep us out of this one. 
Faithfully yours, 
Mrs, L. F. CALKINS. 


LAWRENCE, Mass., April 20, 1941. 
Hon. Cas. W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to congratulate you 
for your splendid radio address on Wednes- 
day, April 16, 1941, against the use of United 
States convoys. You deserve a lot of credit 
for your courageous fight to keep America 
out of this European war. The general feel- 
ing amongst my friends is to build up a 
strong defense of America, and be prepared 
to fight only when this country is threatened 
by attack. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry T. Rooney. 
McDONNELL’s MARKET, 
Roslindale, Mass., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We, the undersigned, have 
heard your fine radio appeals in regards to 
your bill before the Congress to oppose the con- 
voying of American ships. We, therefore, are 
contacting our Representatives and urging 
them to support your anticonvoy legislation. 

We are fully aware of the seriousness of 
the whole international situation, but we 
must preserve peace in Our own country or 
all will be lost. 

Keep up your efforts for America first. We 
are with you, and trust you will not be dis- 
couraged by so much opposition from inter- 
nationally minded men in our Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
McDon 


EILEEN RICKARBY. ` 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 10, 1941. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Presipent: As this is a free country, 
and as I am a free American citizen, I am 
taking the free American liberty of asking 
you for an answer to be made at once in one 
of your very interesting fireside talks to the 
American people who have honored you with 
a third-term election to the Presidency. My 
question is: 

Are you going to keep your pledge to keep 
America out of war, or, was that pledge like 
the same pledge that Wendell Willkie made 
when he was trying to defeat you—only cam- 
paign oratory? 

Your constituency are entitled to a straight, 
unequivocal answer from you, without eva- 
sion or subterfuge. 

The ce of America are much dis- 
turbed over the fact that most of the know- 
ing ones in Washington are of the opinion 
that we are on the brink of war in the Euro- 
pean-Asiatic-Germanic melee that is now go- 
ing on—a war in which America has no cause 
to participate. An answer to this question 
will relieve the populace—who are nearly 
unanimous in the opinion that we should 
keep out—of very great anxiety and unrest 
and fear. 

You, Mr. President, should be a stanch 
friend of the American people—this, over and 
above friendship and good neighborliness to 
any and all other peoples in foreign lands. 

It is not a hard question to answer pro- 
vided you have made no commitment to King 
George and Lord Halifax and Mr. Chamber- 
lain that binds you to make America their 
ally in this war. 

What is your answer? 

Mr. President, in your public pronounce- 
ments before last November's election, you 
averred that the ald you wished America to 
give England was to be “short of war.” Now 
that the election is over, you have announced, 
in your recent Jackson Day address, the aid is 
to be with all our resources “and all our 
power.” Do you mean by “all our power” 
that, as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, you propose sending our soldiers 
and our sailors overseas again? 

If that is what you mean, the inference is 
plain that you are a better friend to Eng- 
land than you are to your own country and 
that you have no regard for your pre-election 
pledge to the mothers of America that none 
of their sons would be sent to engage in an- 
other foreign war, 

Yours, with very great respect, 
JAMES E. BATTENFIELD. 

One hundred percent against American 
convoys and against paying for England’s 
war. 


WINTHROP, Mass, April 18, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR TosEr: I have just written 
my views on the convoy question to Senators 
LopcE and WALSH, and as you are leading the 
fight against this fatal step I want you to 
know how we feel on the subject in question. 

Mrs. Dutch and I have listened to the vari- 
ous discussions with an open mind. What 
you have said has caused us to reach a defi- 
nite conclusion. As we see it, Great Britain 
is asking us to help her police her entire 
Empire. We believe that if she were to with- 
draw her battleships and planes from the 
Mediterranean and the Far East and use them 
to fight off German submarines and airplanes 
she would have plenty of battleships to con- 
voy merchant vessels from this country to 
the British Isles and possibly enough strength 
to even invade Germany. The talk about the 
Suez Canal being Britain’s life line is entirely 
fallacious. Were a safe lane established from 
the United States to the Brtish Isles she 
would have a life line of all the supplies she 
needs of foodstuffs and other materials neces- 
sary for her existence, 
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If England would devote her entire war 
activities toward conquering Germany and 
Germany alone instead of trying to maintain 
domination all over the world, she might 
then ask us to help her accomplish the job 
of annihilating Hitler and the Huns, for if 
Hitler is beaten the war would be over. We 
should not shed one single drop of American 
blood to help England unless she is willing 
to devote her entire attention to conquering 
Germany and Germany alone. I have not 
heard anyone express this thought. 

England had no right to promise Poland 
help when she knew she could not help her. 
She has blundered all the way through, prom- 
ising help she was not in a position to de- 
liver. Her promise of aid to Greece looks as 
though it was going to end as those made to 
Norway and the Low Countries. 

Mrs. Dutch, although a native of England, 
agrees with me heartily. We should stop aid- 
ing Britain unless she stops trying to police 
the world. 

I hope our viewpoints may be helpful to 
you in the great battle you are waging to 
keep American boys out of this entirely for- 
eign war. More power to you, Senator; we 
pray for your success, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leon P. DUTCH. 


RIDLEY Park, Pa., April 20, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: May I compliment you on 
your efforts to keep this country out of the 
European war. I am unalterably opposed to 
convoys of ships or the sending of our Navy 
into the war zones. Why we should feel 
obliged to get into this war is beyond me. I 
served overseas in the last war, and can see 
no justification for us to again become in- 
volved in a similar undertaking. I hope you 
will be successful in your attempts to prevent 
our entrance into this war. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES P. SHAW. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., April 21, 1941. 
The Honorable CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Sincerest thanks for your 
anticonvoy resolution. 

The preservation of our strength bodily and 
in all other ways seems to us the foremost 
patriotic duty. If we do it, we shall be 
victorious. 

If we do it before disaster befalls the Na- 
tion, we will owe it to men like you. 

Forward, then, with our blessings!! 


Respectfully yours, 
HELEN Youna, M. D. 


DARLINGTON, Pa., April 18, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonorasieE Sm: I wish to congratulate you 
on your effort to prevent the use of convoys 
by the armed naval forces of the United 
States. Such action would mean war. No 
boys to Europe to fight England’s battles this 
time. Eighty-three percent of the people are 
determined to stay out of any foreign war. 

Yours very truly, 
B. C. Sawyer, M. D. 


BUFFALO, N. T., 1941. 
Honorable Senator TOBEY, 

Dear Sm: Allow me to take this means to 
commend the courageous stand you are 
making to keep our boys at home. 

I am the mother of two boys and I am de- 
termined that they will not be sent in to 
foreign lands to fight. May God bless you 
and give you the fortitude to carry on. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs, MICHAEL McANDREA. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 18, 1941, 
Senator TOBEY, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: California, by an overwhelming 
majority, fayors your bill to prohibit the use 
of so-called convoys, meaning, as it does, 
that shedding of American blood which Eng- 
land so desires as the means of having us 
win their war for them as we did that of 
1914-18. 

It also favors the measure for a referendum 
vote before any declaration of war can be 
passed, and all other measures which will 
stop this mad parade of steps into imperial- 
istic war. 

The writer hereof is a Georgia Democrat 
who, except where the candidacy of that 
great statesman, Senator HIRAM JOHNSON, 
was involved, has always voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket or else not voted at all. 

But he (this writer) feels that the present 
crisis transcends party allegiance or party 
loyalty, and so he wonders if some scheme 
could not be devised whereby our good Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could be relieved of some of 
the tremendous burden he is carrying. 

For instance, could Congress not persuade 
him to concentrate exclusively on domestic 
matters and turn over the entire control of 
foreign affairs and policy to someone with, 
shall we say, a better background for meeting 
the international issues? Such a man, for 
instance, as Herbert Hoover. 

It could be done, could it not, sir, by a 
power of attorney irrevocable “until such 
time as the said Herbert Hoover has revived 
our policy of friendliness with foreign na- 
tions, reestablished the Monroe Doctrine, re- 
affirmed the nonmeddling policies of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Monroe; and, in gen- 
eral, got us out of the mess into which we 
have been catapulted”? 

If it could be done, what a blessing to Amer- 
ica’s next 10 generations. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. H. FREDERICK. 


SALEM, OREG., April 17, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TosEy: We heard your radio 
address and are very hopeful that we can 
keep this country out of war by adopting 
your resolution, and have written our Sen- 
ators and Representative to support you in 
your noble effort. 

Wishing you much success and hoping 
that you will have the strength to carry 
on your good work 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. Nick CASPAR AND FAMILY, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 17, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: As one of the 83 per- 
cent who are opposed to our involvement in 
foreign wars, I wish to register my disap- 
proval of the convoying of ships, because I 
believe that is the surest way to get the 
United States into war. 

I think our President is gradually trying 
to involve us and that the people should 
take some steps to prevent this. Surely we 
have some rights left. If there is to be any 
democracy anywhere, it should be pre- 
served here in America. 

The people who do the fighting should 
have a right to decide whether or not we 
go to war. There is so much pressure being 
put on the Senators from the Executive that 
they no longer represent the will of the 
majority. 

I have no objection to aiding the democ- 
racies, providing they reimburse us in some 
way and that we do not convoy. Our help 
may only prolong the war, but I do think 
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we should feed the hungry of all who need 
it, if this is possible at all. 

The enclosed clippings express my views 
in part. Not long ago we were told that 
Hitler would attack us; now, according to 
David Lawrence, Hitler doesn’t want war 
with the United States, so we may safely 
run the blockade. It all smells like propa- 
ganda to me. 

I have the honor to remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
GAIL HARE ALLEN. 


ALLSTON, Mass., April 20, 1941. 

Dear SENATOR Tobey: I am hoping and 
praying you have all the success in the world. 
You sure are a wonderful man, and it’s going 
to be a hard fight, because the majority are 
all warmongers. I just had a soldier visiting 
me, and he said he wished some of the “big 
shots” had to serve a few months; and all 
the refugees coming over and getting jobs 
right away, and our boys plugging for $21 a 
month. They sure are pulling some fast ones 
in Washington. I know the mothers in 
Boston are truly grateful to you. May God 
bless you and give you the courage to fight 
for our sakes. 

Iam 

Yours sincerely, 
BABINA Cox. 
CIAO, April 20, 1941. 
Hon, CHARLES W. Toney, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Torey: I wish to ex- 
press our thanks to you for your stand on 
convoys. May you be successful. It is very 
comforting to the people back home to know 
that there are a few real patriotic Ameri- 
cans in Washington who are deeply con- 
cerned about our country and are doing their 
utmost to keep us out of war. 

We are writing Senator Grorce and his 
committee to help us. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. and Mrs. F. L. ADAIR. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
Philadelphia, April 21, 1941. 
Senator C. W. Torry, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Tosey: I am unanimously 
instructed by the board of the Pennsylvania 
branch, Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, to express to you the 
deep indebtedness of all of our members, 
who believe that the United States should 
remain at peace, for your introduction of 
Senate Resolution 62, prohibiting convoys. 
In the opinion of this organization, the 
passage of your resolution would bring to 
our country the most urgent and effective de- 
fense—defense against war itself. 
We assure you of the wholehearted sup- 
port of the Women’s International League. 
We should appreciate it very much if you 
would inform us if there is any action which 
might be of service in securing the success 
of your measure. 
With most sincere thanks. 
Sopuia H. DULLES, 
Cochairman, Legislation. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 19, 4941. 
Senator CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to urge you to do all in 
your power to bring the question of convoys 
to a full discussion on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. If we are to decide to have convoys, let 
the Senate vote so; but let it be done demo- 
cratically after an honest debate. Let me 
Tepeat, do all possible to bring about an 
honest discussion on this vital matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. E. Janis. 
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ALLENTOWN, PA., April 21, 1941, 
Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY, | 
Senate Office Building, | 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I heard your recent 
broadcasts pertaining to the bill proposed 
by you to prevent naval convoying of ships 
to the belligerent countries, and I wish to 
state that I am in full agreement with your 
objective. In this instance I agree with the 
President when he said, Convoys mean 
shooting and shooting means war.” I can- 
not accept the thesis of the interventionists 
that this is our war and I am utterly op- 

to our entry into the war as an active 
belligerent, 

We entered the last World War to make 
the world safe for democracy and, it seems to 
me, that time has proven our efforts and sac- 
rifices were in vain. In my humble judg- 
ment the Allies made poor use of victory and 
peace, and also the prevailing isms in the 
world today are the direct fruits of the last 
war. In my opinion the fundamental causes 
of war are, misrule, greed, and commercial- 
ism, plus human misery, hatred, and a dy- 
namic leader. 

I enclose an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune, April 27, The 
Crisis in the Atlantic, which is an excel- 
lent article in favor of our entry into the 
war. It appears that the editor is better 
informed than the Members of Congress and, 
I think, this is a bold assumption. 

I also enclose a clipping referring to Colo- 
nel Lindbergh's address before a rally in 
Chicago sponsored by the America First Com- 
mittee. I have every respect for his opinion 
and I do not doubt the sincerity of his con- 
victions, and I predict that history will 
record that his judgment was correct. He 
is a real American and I admire his fear- 
lessness for following the dictate of his con- 
science. 

I read in the paper yesterday, see clipping 
enclosed, of the formation of a new national 
organization known as the Fight For Free- 
dom Committee, headed by the Right Rever- 
end Henry W. Hobson. It seems to be some- 
what of a tragedy that so many of our citizens 
appear to be more interested in the wel- 
fare of foreign countries than they are in 
the United States of America. 

My sympathies are entirely with England 
and her Allies and I desire them to win the 
war. I am opposed to dictators of every 
species. I favor giving England and her Al- 
lies all reasonable aid short of war, but I 
am opposed to giving away those implements 
of war which are needed for our own de- 
fense. It seems to me that America’s first 
obligation is to make her strong and able to 
defend herself if and when attacked. In 
short, I am for America first and always. 
Our aim must be full protection for America, 
otherwise we may lose our democratic form 
of government while we are endeavoring to 
defend it abroad. 

It appears that many of our citizens are 
being stung by a variety of hyper-fertile in- 
ternational bug. Permit me to suggest that 
you request the Bureau of Entomology to 
make a careful investigation and to take the 
necessary steps to protect the Nation from 
the ravishes of the bugs. I further suggest 
that in case the bug is of a new order that 
it be named in honor of either Dorothy 
Thompson or H. V. Kaltenborn, whom I re- 
gard as the two most foremost students of 
internationalism, 

You are doing a great service to the Na- 
tion and you deserve the praise and thanks of 
all genuine Americans. America needs more 
men of your kind who are unafraid to speak 
boldly in its defense. I strongly urge you 
to do all in your power to keep America out 
of this war, because I do not see the justice 
of having our youth again sacrificed upon 
foreign soil. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Korr. 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 20. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tosey: Your vigorous and 
thoughtful radio speech of last Wednesday 
evening was a great pleasure to me. 

This question of convoys must be stopped 
immediately, as must the subterfuge with 
which the administration is rapidly getting 
this country into the war. 

I will consider every Congressman who 
votes for convoys by our ships as voting for 
our complete entry into the European war. 

It has been gratifying lately to see that 
some of the local editors are beginning to 
realize that the administration is saying one 
thing and doing another. 

Please continue your fight against our in- 
volvement in Europe’s war, and also intro- 
duce a bill against trade with Japan. 

Very truly yours, 
F. H. JENNINGS. 


Tue FISHER C. Barty Co., 
Reno, Nev., April 18, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
The Dodge, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Toney: This is simply to re- 
cord that all the members of the associations 
mentioned below so far as we have been able 
to consult them, are strongly in favor of 
your resolution against convoys, and that 
they will do everything possible to support 
you. We are today writing the President, as 
per copy enclosed, and we are also writing 
our two Senators and our Representative. 
We feel sure our good Senator Par McCarran 
can be depended upon to vote for your reso- 
lution, as well as for Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 7, which we presume you are also 
supporting. 

Hoping you will let us know regarding any- 
thing that we can do to help you, and hoping 
you will be successful in passing said resolu- 
tion, we remain, with highest admiration 
and regards. 

Yours very truly, 
FISHER C. BAILY, 

President, Peace League of Nevada 
and Chairman, Peace Conference 

of Reno and Sparks. 
APRIL 18, 1941, 

President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: Undoubtedly 
you are watching results in the Balkans, 
North Africa, the battle of the Atlantic, and 
the blitzkrieg on London, etc. 

We hope you have also read Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s letter to the people in Collier's and 
his speech of last night regarding prospects 
for the British Empire. 

It does not seem to us that the way to 
defend America is to try to defend some other 
country 3,000 miles away and its widespread 
empire, mostly even farther away. 

If the Tobey resolution and the Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 7 for a referendum 
on the war matter are passed, you would 
have a good out“ —if by any chance you 
have made representations of aid to any for- 
eign country. 

Can you see any possibility of successfully 
invading Europe and capturing Berlin; at 
this time, instead of having them with us, 
we no longer have the assistance of France, 
Italy, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, and other 
Balkan nations. I fear our entrance into war 
could only end in 5 to 20 or more years of 
warfare with an army of 20,000,000 or more, 
with casualties of 5,000,000 or more, a debt of 
two hundred billions or more, and even with 
all this, the success of our efforts might be 
doubtful. All would end in such world-wide 
destruction that the people would rise and 
throw out their rulers in most countries of 
the world, including possibly the United 
States. 

Hoping that you will keep your campaign 
pledges and do everything possible to pre- 
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vent this fatal result—for humanity and the 
people of our country, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 


President, Peace League of Nevada 
and Chairman, Peace Conference 
of Reno and Sparks. 


LAPLATA, N. Mex., April 17, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I heard your broadcast on con- 
voying the English ships by our Navy. I 
know all of the people in my voting precinct 
and all of them said that the reason they 
voted for President Roosevelt was because he 
promised to keep the United States boys out 
of foreign wars; he said he would say it over 
and over that he wouldn’t send the boys out 
of the United States. I think we have got 
enough to do by staying out of the convoying 
of ships to England. I voted for Roosevelt 
three times. The third time was all on his 
promise to keep the boys out of Europe's 
wars. If you look it up you will see that 
the men that advocate convoys or sending 
the boys to Europe to fight have got no boys 
in the draft age. I and 50 of my neighbors 
are strictly against convoying or sending the 
boys out of the United States to fight, and 
want all of you Senators and Congressmen to 
do all you can to prevent it; let them come 
here and all of us, old and young, will fight 
them alike. I appreciate your nerve and stay 
with them. I wouldn't think that Mr. Roose- 
velt would promise the people what he did 
about keeping the United States out of war, 
then turn around after he was elected and 
try to convoy to England so we can get into 
it too and send our boys over to be killed. I 
hope you Senators will not let it pass, let us 
stay at home, for I don’t think that war is 
ours. 


Tom DOSHER. 


Santa Ana, CALIF, 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ToBEY: I am rewriting a letter 
to you which I sent to Mr. Roosevelt. The 
following is the letter: 

“Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Desk Sm: I am ardressing you as one 
American citizen to another, and in doing so 
I am asking you to stand by what you said 
in the preelection days, that our young men 
would not have to go to war if you were 
elected. And now I am asking you to keep 
your faith with the American people. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt talked peace in the pre- 
election days. Where has it gone? 

“The statement that things have changed 
since election is not the answer. Peace never 
changes. 

“No convoys, that’s a subtle way te get 
America into an undeclared war. Declared 
or undeclared war is still what General Sher- 
man said, ‘Hell,’ Pilate sentenced the inno- 
cent Jesus to an undeclared death, then 
washed his hands in a basin of water as a 
bluff that he didn’t have anything to do 
with. it. : 

“War is a crime against our innocent young 
men, and all the water in the two oceans 
won't wash our hands clean.” 

(The end of the letter except that I asked 
for a reply.) 

Thank you, Senator Torey, for giving me 
the inspiration in your broadcast to write 
the letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) MARTHA EDWARDS. 


Concorra Moror Co., 
Concordia, Kans., April 20, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I heard your address over the 
radio against convoying supplies to Britain. 
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Keep up the fight; we should not get involved 
in this war. 

I am also in favor of a war-referendum bill, 
Those who want war either are too old to 
fight or have no boys that they would give. 

* * . . . 


Joseph Kennedy spoke the truth when he 
said “Win, lose, or draw, if we get into this 
war, it will be the end of civilization and 
the whole world will be bankrupt.” 

Let those who vote to go to war be the 
first to go across. Keep up the fight, we are 
with you. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. R. R. BEARDMORE, 


ELECTRIC VALVE MANUFACTURING Co. INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HonorasLE Sin: Attached please find an 
article in the New York World-Telegram 
under date of April 19. 

The writer is of the opinion that you are 
doing a very worthwhile piece of work in 
Washington. Keep it up, as over 90 percent 
of the citizens of the United States are in 
back of you. We are just plain Americans 
and while most of us would like to see a 
stalemate in Europe, we would not care to 
have cur country enter the war, as it would 
be a very expensive process and would bur- 
den us down with taxation, We are big and 
powerful enough to take care of ourselves. 
Let Europe keep on fighting as they have 
been doing for over 2,000 years, but let Amer- 
ica take care of America only. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a letter 
that was sent by me today to Hon. F. D. 
Roosevelt. 

I hope that you and the other Senators 
will use all the influence possible to keep 
the administration in Washington from forc- 
ing the United States into an unwanted and 
unpopular war. 

With best wishes for your success, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
ELECTRIC VALVE Mrd. Co., INC., ' 
W. J. Corcoran, 
President. 


ELECTRIC VALVE MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
New York, N. F., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBie Sm: Now that the question of 
convoying ships to England is coming up I 
wish to state that this is an absolute and 
positive step toward our entry into the 
European war. 

If you will carefully canvass the country 
you will easily ascertain that at least 90 
percent of the citizens are against taking 
part in this unfortunate and unpopular war. 
After all we are real Americans and believe 
with Washington, Jefferson, Madison, etc., 
in staying out of these European wars that 
have occurred in times past and will again 
occur in the future. 

Will you kindly endeavor to bring up in 
the Senate Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY’S res- 
olution to prohibit convoying and use your 
influence to have this resolution adopted and 
thereby greatly oblige over 90 percent of the 
citizens of the United States? 

Respectfully yours, 
ELECTRIC VALVE Mre. Co., INC, 
, President. 


RmvceEwoop, N. J., April 21, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I wish to compliment 
you on the stand you are taking regarding 
convoys. Every thinking American knows 
that we are being slowly, but surely, being 
put into this war. For the past year both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, Willkie said we would 
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do everything short of war. It looks to me 
now as if we will be doing everything short 
of winning the war. How in the world any 
sane person thinks we can blast Germany out 
of the entire European country is beyond 
reason. Everyone would like to see England 
win, but she lost this war before she even 
started. She was about as badly prepared 
as we are at the present moment. What we 
should be doing now is working to make 
peace and not making every effort to enter 
the war. 

Hoping you and your colleagues will keep 
up your fight, I am, 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK A. LANDIS. 


— 


Sr. Avsans, N. Y., April 15, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: A few days ago I heard 
your arguments against convoying ships to 
England; also the tremendous facts of how 
this country has been getting gradual doses 
of opium from the President and his admin- 
istration, to soothe the thinking process of 
the people, so that when the President de- 
clares war no one will ask how and why. 

May I congratulate you upon your Amer- 
ican stand and may Divine Providence guide 
you in your wholehearted fight to think of 
America’s home troubles and not to waste 
effort over a foreign land. 

It is lamentable that so many of your 
Congressmen think so little of America and 
so terribly much of England to the extent 
that they would willingly see this country in 
actual war for her sake; to see the sorrow of 
parents for their sons; the want and priva- 
tions of the people; the depressions that will 
bring so much misery and unhappiness to 
all. How could these Senators be true and 
honest Americans? They are not Americans 
but rather traitors. They are the “fifth col- 
umnists.” It is they that should be ferreted 
out and put on trial. 

Yours is a deep consolation, Senator, in 
knowing that millions of true Americans are 
behind you and your effort to keep America 
safe from, and out of, war—and know, too, 
that many are the prayers for your success 
from all denominations. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANTHONY KozuMpLix, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 1941. 

Dear SENATOR TosBEY: I started this letter 
to you immediately after your broadcast but 
didn’t get it off. 

I just want to say that we think you are 
doing America a magnificent service in your 
grand fight against convoys, and I hope with. 
all my heart that you can force your resolu- 
tion out of committee, 

There are many encouraging signs, and I 
believe if we all stand together we can 
come through this mess a whole, sane, and 
wide-awake Nation. 

We are with you. 

i Sincerely yours, 
| BESSIE SIMON, 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 15, 1941. 
The Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I am just in receipt of 
yours of 14th inst., enclosing copy of your 
resolution, for which I thank you. 

The only way we can avoid another A. E. F. 
is for the 4,000,000 conscripts, who were kept 
out of the last war until the votes were 
counted and whose sons are being conscripted 
for this one, to take a firm stand against 
sending their sons to the slaughter fields of 
Europe, and all the rest of us unite solidly 
behind them, and neither will the Presi- 
dent dare ask or the Congress dare vote a 
declaration of war. 
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The final move has just been started. At 
this moment the papers on the stands say 
in large letters, “Stimson Says Train Our 
Soldiers to Fight on Foreign Soil.” This 
was undoubtedly inspired by his Chief, who 
is preparing to duck out of Washington, as 
he always does, until the first blasts blow 
over. Then will come a pitiful wail from 
some high official in England, and Mr. Roose- 
velt will rush back from Warm Springs and 
probably ask for a declaration of war. 
There we must all show the red blood of our 
forefathers if we want to save our Nation 
from destruction. 

I maintain that if England cannot defeat 
Hitler it would be futile for us to try to send 
enough men over there to drive the Ger- 
mans out of all of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
and that we had better conserve our 
strength and resources and prepare to de- 
fend ourselves on this continent if we ever 
have to do it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
| J. W. Houcx. 


Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you as a mother of 
two sons, and to let you know I am very 
much opposed to having American ships con- 
voyed with American boys. 

I feel I am expressing also the opinions of 
thousands of mothers everywhere. 

Trusting and praying that this will never 
be done. 

I am, sincerely, 
Mrs. J. E. PRITCHARD. 

AURORA, ILL. 


Cotumsus, OHIO, April 15, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator TosEY: Having heard a por- 
tion of the broadcast Saturday evening when 
you appeared on the Peoples Platform, I wish 
to express my hearty approval of your pres- 
entation of the subject which was being 
discussed. 

I feel that everything you said relative to 
the administration’s attitude of repudiating 
all pledges concerning keeping us out of war 
was very clearly and accurately stated. I feel 
that you are right in assuming that the great 
majority of people in this country are still 
desirous of keeping out of the war and build- 
ing a strong, influential democracy here at 
home. 

These views are from one who was not only 
in the last war but served overseas. 

Very truly yours, 
W. F. Guano. 


— 


Prep J. Crisp, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, April 15, 1941, 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Senator: I heard your debate with Col, 
Breckenridge Saturday evening over the radio 
and it seemed to be the general topic of con- 
versation at the country club and two other 
places at which I happened to call. From the 
general expression, there was no dissension 
against your opinion. 

United States should be proud of men 
of your caliber who have the courage to speak 
the truth and stand for what they think is 
right. The truth, of course, always hurts 
and your statement about our being suckers 
in the last war is something the general public 
should know if they don’t. They even 
ignored and refused to pay their just obliga- 
tion, or, in other words, they fed us a nice 
big bowl of hot soup and now they want to 
feed us another, only bigger and hotter. 

I naturally subscribe to helping England 
in every way as I dislike to have Europe domi- 
nated by Hitler. I am an American, born of 
English parents, but I could not subscribe to 
our going into the last war and I have not 
changed my opinion about this. This seems 
to be the general expression of over 90 percent 
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of the people I have talked to in the past 
6 months. 
May God give you health and strength to 
fight on. 
Very truly yours, 


FRED J. Crisp, 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y, 

My Dran SENATOR Toser: They couldn't 
answer you on Saturday for you spoke the 
truth. Last election night I drove up to 
Hyde Park to cheer the President, for I had 
voted for him again, believing him and his 
mouthpiece Joseph Kennedy. Don't let him 
betray that confidence. This time he has a 
mandate—to keep us out of Britain’s war. To 
send convoys is to send American boys into 
the paths of torpedoes. We, the people, say 
no convoys. 

Keep up the fight— we'll pray and talk for 
you everywhere we go. Ninety-six million of 
us want peace. All help short of war is O. K., 
but not a smidgen more. Don't let Anglo- 
philes and others with their fish to fry get 
us into it. I have five sons. 

ISABELLA BEACH. 
(Mrs. Harry A.) 


APRIL 12, 1941. 
Dear Senator: We listened in on the 
People’s Platform Saturday night and we sure 
are glad to hear that we have a Senator that 
feels as the working people do toward war. 
We are working people and we surely do 
talk war and I'm sure you said just about 
what we feel. 
The working people do not want war, that’s 
certain, 
Congratulations on your speech. 
(Signed) Mr. and Mrs. LEO MARISSEAU, 
HAVERHILL, Mass, 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 12, 1941, 
Hon. Senator TOBEY. 

Dear Sm: I want to add my mite of en- 
couragement to you in your efforts to save 
we Americans from the disaster of another 
foreign war. The bulk of the American 
people are behind you in your efforts, 

Here is a suggestion. The next time some- 
one makes the statement that we have been 
hiding behind the British Navy for 100 years 
ask them if the British Navy protected the 
Government of the United States during the 
Civil War. Unless my history is cockeyed 
the British Navy did all it could to hamstring 
the blockade of the Southern States. If the 
British Navy was protecting us for the past 
100 years where was it when the French expe- 
dition set Maximilian upon the throne of 
Mexico? 

May you and those who are making the 
fight with you be successful in saving the 
American people from the folly of another 
foreign war. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT HUENEFELD. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

Bourrato, N. T., April 15, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please keep up your fight to 
forbid armed convoy for foreign destination, 
which surely means war. 

I am a World War veteran, and I know this 
is not our war. We want no part in it, either 
in Europe or Asia, and we should not be com- 
pelled to go over there every 20 years or so to 
settle their quarrels. We had no business over 
there the last time and much less now. God 
forbid our entry into it. Preserve our own 
country, keep out of war and bankruptcy. 

Most respectfully yours, 
GEORGE W. BASHER, 


HOUSTON, TEX. April 14, 1941. 
Senator C. W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. ToseEY: Your radio speech and 
also the round-table discussion was indeed 
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The lady was absolutely correct when she 
stated (in your round-table talk) that from 
the amount of men who are unable to pass 
the draft test was proof we have business 
here at home to do, 

Yes; I have advocated for some time also 
that if our Government heads would try to 
solve the many problems here at home they 
would not find time then to meddle in Eu- 
rope’s everlasting wars. 

Our President promised the people of Amer- 
ica that if we would elect him for a third 
term he then would keep us out of war. 

From the way this whole mess looks to me 
now, Mr, F. D. R. is letting the American 
people down more and more each day. 

There are some at the head of our Govern- 
ment who should go back to their father’s 
farms or harness shops driving mules instead 
of trying to force and drive the American 
people into bloody wars. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, C. R. Jacks. 


— 


MOTHERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of the Mothers 
cf the United States of America, which was 
held in Detroit, Mich., April 14, 1941: 

“Whereas we, the Mothers of the United 
States of America, are organized for the pur- 
pose of keeping this country out of foreign 
wars; and 

“Whereas President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt himself has repeatedly said that the act 
of convoying ships means war; and 

“Whereas it is his duty to fulfill his solemn 
promise made to the people, i. e., “Your boys 
are not going to be sent into any foreign 
wars’; and 

“Whereas, notwithstanding his duty, his 
promise. and his admissions that such step 
means war, he is said to be arranging to con- 
voy ships, to commit the final act leading to 
war, under the guise of ‘neutrality patrol’: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, We, the Mothers of the United 
States of America, most seriously protest 
against such breach of promise and breaking 
of faith by the misuse of power. We hereby 
urgently demand that the constitutional 
power of our representatives be used to pre- 
vent such acts of war, and thereby save the 
United States of America from becoming in- 
volved in a repetition of the senseless tragedy 
of 1917, i. e., a foreign war which is not our 
war; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
duly certified and sent to the President and 
to each Member of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America.” 

We request that you support the Tobey 
resolution prohibiting the use of convoys. 


[From the Detroit Times of February 23, 1941] 


Empire Business “As USUAL”—ENGLISH SEND 
Luxuries ro CANADA BY COoNVOY—AMERICA 
SENDS BUNDLES FOR BRITAIN WHILE BUNDLES 
From BRITAIN FLOW Back ACROSS ATLANTIC 


(By Walter Kiernan) 


MONTREAL, February 22—Bundles for Brit- 
ain flow from more than 700 cities in the 
United States across the Atlantic today, while 
bundles from Britain flow in a never-ending 
stream back across the Atlantic to Canada. 

Ships that carry socks and sweaters as a 
free-will offering from people of the United 
States to Britain are passing ships that carry 
socks and sweaters from British manufac- 
turers to the retailers of Canada. 

This is one of the most paradoxical situa- 
tions in any comparison of the United States 
at peace and Canada at war. 


CLICKING NEEDLES 


While women in the United States click 
their needles turning out sweaters and sox 
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to be packed up and shipped off to England 
by the Bundles for Britain organization, 
Canadian stores feature sox and sweaters 
which are the product of British looms, ap- 
parently still turning out and delivering the 
goods despite Hitler and threatened invasion. 

Last year Bundles for Britain, Inc., with 
a staff of 650,000 volunteer workers in the 
United States, received and spent $1,654,085 
for aid to Britain in the form of goods or 
cash, 

There is no Bundles for Britain in Canada. 
Here the population is asked to “buy British” 
rather than to donate anything and the range 
of products offered for sale is amazing con- 
sidering that they come from a country at 
war. 

METAL PILED HIGH 

In the United States, at peace, citizens are 
urged to save their old automobile registra- 
tion plates and turn them in for scrap metal. 
Canada, at war, receives from Britain, at war, 
5-pound tins of toffee. One Montreal store 
window is piled high with the metal con- 
tainers. 

Simpson's, one of Montreal’s big depart- 
ment stores, displays heavy boxes stamped 
“Britain delivers the goods” in its windows. 
In some boxes are hundreds of sweaters of 
all colors and sizes, neatly wrapped and pack- 


d. 
Britain is delivering luxuries as well as 
staple merchandise. 
A huge packing case in Eaton’s window is 
stamped Convoyed by the British Navy.” 
DAINTY FIGURINES 


It is filled with service plates and dainty 
figurines from Britain’s famous china mak- 
ers. Five-and-ten~cent stores feature Brit- 
ish lacework with a good-sized table scarf 
available for 63 cents. 

Tip Top Tailors, a tailoring chain, has 
brought in approximately $4,000,000 worth of 
suiting materials, indicating that British 
looms are functioning smoothly. In the first 
16 months of the war, only about one-seventh 
of the material ordered was lost at sea, indi- 
cating that the British convoy is also working 
smoothly. 

Furniture turned out in Britain's famous 
William Birch plant at High Wycombe and 
Frederick Tibbenham plant at Ipswich con- 
tinues to arrive in Canada, and the Eaton Co, 
notes: 

“Even the threat of raids, the crash of 
bursting bombs can neither hurry nor delay 
the painstaking carving and creating of beau- 
tiful furniture.“ 

To citizens of the United States who think 
of all-out war in terms of complete abandon- 
ment of luxuries, and of war transportation 
in terms of troop movements, the manufac- 
ture and shipping under conyoy of furni- 
ture, Wedgewood plates, and toffee seems 
strange, but Canadians think it not unusual. 


[From the Detroit News of March 31, 1941] 
ANTICONVOY MOVE IS MADE IN SENATE 


WASHINGTON, March 31.—Senator CHARLES 
W. Toser (Republican, New Hampshire) in- 
troduced a joint resolution today to prohibit 
convoying of merchant vessels by United 
States warships. 

He said his resolution would give the Na- 
tion “an opportunity to see whether the ad- 
ministration and the Members of the Senate 
mean business when they say they are op- 
posed to our entering the war.” 

Tosry, who voted against the British-aid 
bill, said that his resolution would enable 
President Roosevelt and the Senate to “trans- 
late their public statements into specific 
legislation to keep the country from taking a 
step into war.” 


Rocuester, N. T., April 22, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Senator: Congratulations. Keep up 
the good work. 
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I am opposed to our country's entering the 
war and I know that the use of American 
naval vessels as convoys will be the last step 
we take. War is inevitable if we use convoys. 

Please, for your country’s sake, don't give 
up or waver a bit. I am behind you and I 
know a majority of the American people are. 

I have written letters to newspapers oppos- 
ing convoys, and if you have any information 
on this subject you can send me, I will use 
it at once, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD M. KEENAN, 


APRIL 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: Please keep up your 
valiant fight against those who want to drag 
this country into the European holocaust. 
Let us stick to the Monroe Doctrine, as did 
our forefathers, and keep out of Europe. It is 
none of our business. 
Yours very truly, 
James J. DUGAN, 
Veteran of Foreign War, 
JEAN DUGAN, 
War working during last war. 
We know. 


New Tonk, N. Y., April 16, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES TOBEY, 
s Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on a mighty fine speech. 
We appreciate the great fight you and a few 
of your colleagues are making in the Senate 
on behalf of the great majority of Americans, 
We will never forget the real men in Congress 
fighting for the preservation of democracy 
here at home. 
FREDERICK W. HORNER COLLEGE MEN 
FOR DEFENSE FIRST, 


West ENGLEWOOD, N. J., April 16, 1941. 
United States Senator CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your stand and fine 
explanation of convoy situation. Keep up 
good work. Friends, neighbors expressed sim- 
ilar sentiments to those contained your able 
speech, 
Davm A. ROHN. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 12, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United State Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I am thoroughly in accord with 
your resolution against the use of our ships 
as convoys, and I can speak for everyone 
I have talked with. I have met but two per- 
sons who believed in sending men abroad. 
All others were opposed. 
Very truly yours, 
Nora M. O'BRIEN. 
MUNBALL, PA., April 19, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 
Senator Tosey: I am just one of the many 
millions of Americans who, like yourself, be- 
lieve that the use of American convoys can 
lead but to one end which is war. Please 
continue the good fight which you are put- 
ting up against this warlike measure which 
has been brought up before the Senate. I 
have written other Senators to help defeat 
the measure and am doing my best to get 
my friends and neighbors to do so, too. 
Convoying ships is perhaps one of the sur- 
est ways we can find of getting into the war. 
It is quite inconceivable that Germany 
would not sink these ships. In order to do 
so, she must use gunfire, and, as you say, 
gunfire means war. Many of my friends ex- 
press the opinion that sinking American 
ships will not swing the public’s opinion in 
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favor of war. If I remember correctly, it was 
this very thing that started us on the road 
to war. 

I would not like to see the United States 
in another war, for I have had the experience 
of going through one. I would not like to 
see my son, who is of military age, to get 
tangled up in the bloody mess going on in 
Europe. I'm sure that if you keep the good 
work up, many citizens will realize what 
your objective is and will rally around. 

Thank you again for the good work which 
you are doing, and I hope that you may soon 
have a loyal following in the Senate, large 
enough to defeat the measure. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN RIPPER, 


EROOKLYN, N. Y., April 23, 1941. 

Dear Str: As far as the convoy question is 
concerned, everyone I have spoken to is con- 
vinced that the United States’ sanctioning 
convoys will lead us irrevocably into the 
bloody conflict abroad. 

We don't want our boys to be concerned 
with the deadly but useless struggle going on 
between the various countries. 

By all means quash the convoy system. 

Evetyn DALY. 
Yonxens, N. L., April 22, 1941. 

Senator TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Toney: We are all against 
convoys and want to stay out of war. We 
elected President Roosevelt on the promise 
he would keep us out of war, and I hope he 
does not betray our trust, May God bless you 
for your good work. 

Very truly yours, 
| Mrs. CATHERINE FERGUSON, 
WasuincrTon, D. C., April 22, 1941. 
Senator Cuartes W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I want to congratulate you on your one- 
man struggle against the underhand tactics 
of the administration. The American people 
are practically unanimous in their desire to 
stay out of the European war and in their 
opposition to the use of American convoys. 
The man on the street is deeply indebted to 
you for your bold and forceful expression 
against clandestine efforts to drive us into 
war. Take added courage in the fact that the 
American people are behind you en masse, 

There will be national unity and fresh 
morale in the Nation only when the admin- 
istration ceases its warmongering, concen- 
trates its defense activities for the sole pur- 
pose of defending the Western Hemisphere, 
and puts its house in order—that is, endeavors 
to eliminate poverty. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT Moore, 
A Young Man of Fighting Age. 


Curcaco, ILL., April 19, 1941. 
Senator Toney of New Hampshire. 

Sm: Many of us here in Illinois are grateful 
to you for your anticonvoy bill. I heard an 
audience of more than 8,000 people last night 
cheer when your name was mentioned. Please 
accept my thanks for your stand. 

Mrs. Mina S. ROGERS. 


Tue STRATFORD News, 
Stratford Center, Conn., April 19, 1041. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a word to let you know 
that there are many people in this section 
who applaud your stand on the convoy 
question. 

Your telegram to the President, as reported 
in the New York Times of Friday, certainly 
spoke the feelings of many people with whom 
I come in contact. I believe they are the sen- 
timents of a majority in this country. But 
for once in our national history the majority 
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has been maneuvered into such a bog of men- 
tal confusion that it doesn’t know how to get 
what it wants. 
Yours sincerely, 
ALFRED S. O'BRIEN, 
Editor, the Stratford News. 
Kearny, N. J. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: At the April meeting of the 
union of which I am a member, I personally 
polled 80 members on the questions: One. 
Shall we go to war. Two. Shall we conyoy 
ships to belligerent nations; and the result 
was this: On No. 1, 11 yes, 69 no; on No. 2, 
15 yes, 65 no. 

Senator, I believe that if this was done in 
every union the results would be approxi- 
mately the same, that is, that the rank and 
file are opposed to war and all so-called steps 
short of war. 

Keep battling. I am sure that the ma- 
jority of the people are with you in your fight 
to keep this Nation of ours out of this war. 

Sincerely, 
Francis D. KELLY., 
New BRAUNFELS, TEX., April 19, 1941. 
Senator CHAS, W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to congratulate you 
on your fight to keep the United States from 
convoying ships. 

I served with the A. E. F. in France in 
1918 and know what war is. Keep up your 
good fight and help us to stay out of war. 

Thank you and good luck. 

Yours very truly, 
| FRANK KNEUPPER, 
TACOMA, WASH., April 12, 1941. 
Hon. C. W. Toney, rei aita 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Words alone cannot express my 
deepest appreciation of your valiant stand in 
behalf of America, our youth, and the wel- 
fare of our Nation. Undoubtedly, the great 
majority of loyal and true Americans who 
heard you speak during the debate upon the 
People’s Platform will thank God that we 
still have Americans such as you in our Con- 


Statesmen such as you, sir, have not fought 
in vain; patriots such as you conceived our 
Nation; the spirit of the founders and the 
fathers of our glorious country dwells within 
you. Some day we shall awake from the 
present trance in which our noble country 
was placed by servants of the king and the 
committee of “Aiding the Alles by Robbing 
America.” 

I, too, still suffer from the wounds of 
battle—I, too, am a slave of the war that 
was to end all wars. My very soul cries 
out against a repetition of '17-18—not be- 
cause of untold suffering and wounds, but 
because America has nothing to show for our 
victories; no gain whatever for America or 
the world in general. We defeated the armies 
of the Kaiser but brought Hitler into being. 
We may defeat Hitler, but we shall establish 
Stalin as the ruier of Europe, including Eng- 
land. Just as Christ died upon the cross, so 
died the sons of America upon the barbed- 
wire entanglements, hanging limply, arms 
asunder, just like Christ in his ordeal. Will 
America send its sons to Europe again? May 
God not let this come to pass. 

Foreign slackers and cowards who fled their 
countries instead of fighting are now de- 
manding that we reestablish them in their 
business or regain their lost enterprises in 
Europe by waging a never-ending war—by 
saving foreign empires, kings, and dictators, 
Americans who fought and bled for America 
upon the battlefields in Europe are now 


‘branded by them as masked appeasers, “fifth 
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columnists,” Nazis, etc. These foreign devils 
tell us to go to war and sacrifice our glorious 
country, our sons, our wealth, our liberty 
and freedom, in order that they may continue 
to live in splendor. 

Wealth, greed, and power will crumble into 
dust, but Americans such as you, sir, will 
become our immortal great—will live upon 
the pages of American history. The catch- 
phrases and slogans as used by the war- 
mongers and servants of the king today are 
naught but the tools of dictators. Barnum 
was right in his day, but Barnum is dead. 
Enclosed please find my poem, Requiem. 

Very respectfully, 
J. H. ZEGENDER. 

(Served with One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Infantry, A. E. F.; wounded September 26, 
1918.) 

REQUIEM! 
(By J. H. Zegender) 
America, thou noble Nation, 

Conceived of suffering, blood and toil— 
Endowed with liberty and freedom, 

Upon thy ever sacred soil. 

The gains of hundred years and fifty, 

So richly blest by hand of God, 
Have finally now been all surrendered 

To He beneath the foreign sod! 


George Washington’s heroic army, 

So valiant once at Valley Forge— 
Gave us the burning torch of freedom 
And the defeat of Old King George. 

Again a drama now unfolding, 
Just after hundred-fifty years— 
When Congress freely abdicated 
In favor of the British peers! 


Perhaps we all will owe allegiance 
To His Majesty, the British King— 
And bend our knees as loyal subjects 
To every royal hireling. 
How long until our cherished laddies 
Will sail across the foaming sea— 
To fight the battles of the ages 
And save His British Majesty? 


LITTLETON, N. H., April 17, 1941. 
Dear SENATOR Tosey: Congratulations on 
your speech of Wednesday night, on the 
radio, against convoying. God bless and sus- 
tain you in your efforts. I am absolutely 
against convoying. 
Rev. F. P. FRYE. 
Written from New Hampshire Methodist 
annual conference, at Nashua, N. H. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 23, 1941. 
United States Senator TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your splendid telegram to the President 
of these United States was read to us to- 
night from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We stand back of you 107 percent, and are 
most grateful for your brave efforts to pre- 
vent our boys from being sent into this war. 
Keep up the good work. 

UNITED MOTHERS OF AMERICA. 


Dear SENATOR TosBEY: May a New Deal Dem- 
derat congratulate you on your fight to bring 
the convoy question out in the open. Con- 
tinue the good work. 

ROBERT N. GILMORE, Jr. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Gary, IND., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I appreciate your courageous 
opposition to conyoys. Your radio broadcast 
last week was certainly to the point. Con- 
voys mean war. 

My business brings me into contact with 
-bundreds of people each week, mostly in 
their homes, and I want to assure you that 
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the overwhelming opinion is decidedly against 
convoys and war. 
Yours sincerly, 
James RYAN. 


Wortp War MOTHERS or 
New ENGLAND, INc., 
Winchester, Mass., April 16, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TosEy: The New England 
Chapter, World War Mothers of New England, 
Inc., in convention assembled at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, April 9, 1941, went on record to 
say that the World War Mothers of New 
England are united against our United States 
Government sending convoys to Europe, and 
that we are with you wholeheartedly on your 
campaign against convoys. 

We also went on record against sending any 
of cur American boys to fight on foreign soil. 
A letter has been sent to each of our Senators 
from Massachusetts and other New England 
States. 

We gave our sons in 1917 to save democ- 
racy, and now most of us have grandsons in 
camps, either through draft or enlistment. 
Must we always fight England's battles? 

Gratefully yours, 
Mary E. GILBODY, 
Chairman, Legislation. 


New York Crry, April 19, 1941, 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Sm: The attached represents the 
viewpoint of one American citizen who is con- 
cerned with the current influences trying to 
force us into the use of convoys by naval ves- 
sels before I believe the citizens of this coun- 
try are ready for it. 
By willingness to risk war in aiding Britain, 
I believe many Americans mean, if it is forced 
upon us in granting aid in equipment but 
not that we should force American boys into 
the war in this direct act. 
Grace J. AVERILL. 


New York, N. Y., April 11, 1941. 
To Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
Allies: 

I gave toward this fund previously because 
(1) I believed England needed funds to de- 
fend herself rather than funds in form of 
food or relief as restricted by other organi- 
zations, and also because (2) I believed all 
Americans should give of their resources 
rather than send our boys as has been done 
before. 

I am in sympathy with the lend-lease bill 
as implementing this idea of joint support in 
resources, but your publicity has destroyed 
all confidence in your honesty of statement, 
because as soon as we passed the lease-lend 
bill your organization immediately came out 
for naval convoys although at the time the 
bill was being discussed, the question of con- 
voys was “soft pedaled.” 

All of this supports the feeling many 
Americans have that we are being subjected 
to a careful build-up of propaganda to take 
us step-by-step into war, going as rapidly as 
American public opinion can be swung. Con- 
fidence in our democratic processes is im- 
paired when we sense such a prejudiced in- 
fluence. We begin to feel that we can’t be- 
lieve anything as being a sincere statement 
of facts or of purpose when such statements 
apparently are made only at the psychologi- 
cal time to achieve a deliberate effect. 

I am opposed to involving the lives of any 
American men against their own free will in 
this European conflict and especially men in 
our own military services. I am in favor of 
going the limit in taxing income and re- 
sources and in taking over businesses where 
it will speed our help in furnishing equip- 
ment and I am in favor of some compulsion 
in settling of strikes, but that is as far as I 
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am willing to go. We should all tighten up 
our belts together. 

At this time I am not receptive to the idea 
that we should send our men to Europe either 
for convoys or as an invading army on the 
basis that it will prevent Hitler from invading 
the Americas later. If we establish this prin- 
ciple, we are committing ourselves to fight in 
al! wars in the future as a protector of the 
whole world. I am willing to give England 
all the boats we can and strain our utmost 
resources to replace them. I am willing to 
cooperate with South American countries on 
total hemisphere defense but I am not will- 
ing for the United States of America to as- 
sume responsibility for compelling American 
men to fight in Europe or in convoys to Eu- 
rope. Loyal Americans of European parent- 
age who fied the continuance warfare and 
social and national conflicts of Europe should 
not be forced to give their lives fighting in 
such a conflict. If our furnishing of resources 
does not stop Hitler then we should all suffer 
together in any economic results, or in loss 
of economic power. If we continue to build 
defense facilities to the maximum I cannot 
Sincerely believe there is danger of military 
occupancy of this country. 

Grace J. AVERILL. 


Ware Priarns, N. L., April 17, 1941. 
Hon. Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: After listening to your stir- 
ring radio speech last night on the convoy 
question, I want you to know that I have just 
written to Senators Wacner and MEAD de- 
manding that they support you in the mag- 
nificent fight you are making against this 
last and final effort to plunge us into this 
war. I also wrote to 
letting him know my views. 
your career in the Senate, and may God bless 


members of my family and friends, would 
like nothing better than to some day have 
the opportunity of voting for you for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
Yours very sincerely, 
JosePH REDY, 
A. E. F. Veteran, 


New Yor« Crrr, April 17, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY. 

My Dear Senator: I only wish I could 
grasp your hand to congratulate you on your 
fine speech over the radio Wednesday night. 

Thank God we have some true Americans 
like you in our United States Senate, 

I am now writing also to my two Senators 
from New York, Mean and Wacner, urging 
them to vote for your resolution against con- 
voying. 

May God give you health and strength to 
carry on your glorious fight. 

My son is now in the United States Army, 
and I want to tell you that he is dearer to 
me than anything in this world. 

Hoping to hear from you soon again, and 
hoping your resolution passes overwhelmingly, 

I remain, 

Respectfully, 
THEODORE HILGEMAN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 16, 1941, 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Toser: Permit me to con- 
gratulate you for your fearlessness in dar- 
ing to bring to the attention of the American 
people the moral aspect of the convoy-and- 
war issue now confronting them. It is en- 
couraging to know that in the midst of all 
the hypocritical appeals for a spiritual 
awakening there is at least one Senator who 
has the fortitude to bring the name of Jesus 
Christ into the picture. 


1941 


When the debate begins on the 30th of 
this month, I look forward to your unyielding 
spirit to put that sacred name also into 
the CoNcrEssionaL Record. Your reference 
to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, during 
your radio address tonight reminded me of 
the significant fact, that it was on Good 
Friday of 1917 that the Senate of the United 
States were voting to put our Nation into 
the throes of the first World War. 

I have every confidence that our participa- 
tion in the current orgy can be prevented if 
your colleagues are awakened to the awful 
truth that the Prince of Peace is appealing 
to them to keep America sane and free. I 
can never understand why Christian gentle- 
men seem to lose all semblance of moral 
responsibility as soon as they don the robes 
of their official positions. America can well 
be proud of you and rightly grateful, that 
in this age of world-wide insanity, there are 
men like you in the Senate, who are daunt- 
less in their determination to follow the 
advice of the Father of our Country—to keep 
aloof from entanglements with foreign 
nations. 

There are few in this country of ours who 
would be unwilling to offer their lives in de- 
fense of it, whether the necessity arose from 
a fear either of invasion or of insurrection, 
but at the same time there are few who are 
willing to offer their lives to protect the in- 
terests of another nation by fighting a for- 
eign war. I, for one, am not willing to do 
sc. Thus, I urge you, Senator Toney, to keep 
up the crusade for the welfare of America 
first, and take comfort in the admonition of 
the Christian truth, that you will find a real 
reward for having fought a good fight, for 
having kept the faith. God bless you. 

Most respectfully yours, 
JoHN F. Cassipy. 


BROOKLYN, N. V., April 16, 1941, 
Hon, JAMES MEAD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Map: As one of your con- 
stituents who has never failed to let you 
know where he stood on critical issues before 
the Senate of the United States, I write you 
at this time to put myself on record against 
the use of convoys by the Government of the 
United States. Perhaps, you will read. no 
further, but if you do, you may find an argu- 
ment in support of my stated opposition, that 
will be of interest to you as a Christian gen- 
tleman if not as a Senator from the State of 
New York. : 

‘Whether or not our country shall partici- 
pate in the tricontinental war is a subject 
that surpasses the realm of politics and gov- 
ernment, it is a subject that hinges more on 
the matter of conscience and of morals. If 
you are going to be honest with yourself and 
with the millions of citizens whom you rep- 
resent, you will not overlook the mental 
reservation that the people of the United 
States are committed to a policy of peace and 
noninterference in the affairs of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, You know as well as I that this 
war is none of our business, and if you should 
assist the power politicians in their effort to 
make it our war, you will be untrue not only 
to yourself and to the people, but also to the 
God, by Whose Providence you were elected 
to the high office you now hold. 

While you represent citizens of all creeds, 
you must not lose sight of the fact that you 
have an obligation as a Christian to harmo- 
nize your official activities with the moral law 
that was handed down to man long before 
the first government was ever instituted. 
That law forbids any but a just war, and you 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, 
call this present conflict a just war. Nor can 
you justify the taking of any one step that 
might precipitate our engagement in it. 

On the 30th of the current month, you will 
have an opportunity to voice the sentiment of 
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real Americans and particularly of Christians 
who are sick of this widespread campaign to 
chastize Hitler for the excesses reported to 
have been committed against non-Christians 
resident within the territory of the Third 
Reich. That opportunity is related to Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 62, introduced by Sena- 
tor CHARLES W. Tosey, prohibiting the use of 
convoys by the Government of the United 
States. I am against convoys because they 
are the last step before open participation 
by our Nation in this war. I trust you will 
have the courage to vote for the resolution, 
remembering that Almighty God is greater 
than President Roosevelt, and will hold you 
to an accounting long after the President will 
have passed to his eternal reward. Think it 
over, Senator Mean. It is more important to 
your eternity than it is to mine. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun H. Cassy, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 16, 1941. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: At this critical pe- 
riod in the life of our Republic, it is most un- 
fortunate that you have been stricken with 
an attack on your health. I am not un- 
mindful of the probability, that it has been 
occasioned by the arduous tasks in which 
you have engaged as a Senator from our 
great State of New York. In thanksgiving 
for the many noble efforts you have made 
on behalf of the people, the least we can do 
is to pray fcr your speedy recovery. 

I am confident that in this crisis you will 
be spared to carry on your crusade for the 
good of the humanity and particularly for the 
welfare of the citizens of the United States. 
All that they desire in this war-torn world 
is to live in peace with their fellowmen. It 
is within your power to help them find that 
peace by striving to keep America out of war. 

On the 30th of this month of April, you 
will be called upon to vote on Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 62, prohibiting the use of 
American convoys, which the President has 
declared will mean war. As one of your con- 


` stituents, I am opposed to war and to any 


step that might lead to war. Thus, it is my 
ardent hope, that you will be well enough to 
attend the session of the Senate when the 
issue of convoys is presented to it, and that 
you will have the fortitude to vote against 
their being used by the Government of the 


- United States. 


Your vote on that day or whatever day the 
vote will actually be taken may be your last 
Official act, if the Creator who made you and 


who so recently has given you a warning of 


the hereafter by allowing your health to be 
shattered, should choose to take you home 
again, beyond the veil of politics and service 
to your country. Politicians may fool some 
of the people about the necessity of stopping 
Hitler, but they have not fooled you and they 
have not fooled the God of Peace. If you 
should vote as the politicians want you to 
vote, careless of the will of the sovereign 
people, you will have yet to reckon with God, 
who presides over the destiny of nations, and 
who will hold you to a more strict accounting 
than any party or any power in the world, 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F. Cassipy. 


Bnookl vx, N. Y., April 16, 1941, 
Hon. ANDREW L. SOMERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Somers: For a consid- 
erable period of time, whenever the Con- 
gress were called upon to vote on some mo- 


mentous issue before them, I never failed to 


let you know my position as a constituent; 
and while I readily concede the great de- 
mands upon your time, I cannot help but 
regret that I have never received a reply to 
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my letters. More so, however, do I regret 
the fact that you seem to have disregarded 
what I know to be the will of the sovereign 
people. You have gone down the line with 
the administration, apparently careless of 
the views of your constituents on the things 
that affected them even more than they af- 
fected you. 

Now is the time to redeem yourself. We 
are confronted as a Nation with the great 
issue of peace or war. We, the people, want 
peace. The administration seems to want 
war. But it will be we, the people, who 
will have to fight the war, not the adminis- 
tration. Is it not high time that you took 
official. recognition of this important fact? 

I appeal to you, Mr. Congressman, to look 
at the picture from an angle other than pol- 
itics. Look at it from the standpoint of a 
citizen of this free Republic and also as a 
creature of God. Long after you will have 
passed the pale of such things as politics and 
duty to the party, you will still be reckoning 
with the greater force that existed before 
government was even conceived and will 
continue to exist after the last government 
will have vanished from the face of the 
earth. Think of eternity, and you will act 
for peace. Remember the words of Christ: 
“He who lives by the sword will die by the 
sword.” 

Iam not attempting to confuse the issue 
with sentimentalism. I am trying to be 
practical. Very soon you will be called on 
to vote on Senate Joint Resolution No. 62, 
to prohibit the use of American convoys, 
which the President has admitted means 
shooting and which he has stretched to 
mean war, As one of your constituents I 
call upon you in the name of Christ, the 
Prince of Peace and the King of Kings, to 
vote against convoys and thereby vote for 
peace. It is yours to choose between the 
warmongers and the people, between Satan 
and Christ. I pray God to give you the cour- 
age to forget politics and to vote for the will 
of the sovereign people. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F. CASSIDY, 


Dran SENATOR Tong: I have just listened 
to your splendid radio address. 

Convoys mean war, and war means sending 
our sons to die in foreign flelds; this is not our 
war, we do not want war, we do not want 
union now. i 

Thank you for your work, and I am a Gold 
Star Mother from November 11, 1918, and may 
this never happen again. 

CLEOPATRA MATTICE. 


AUTO TRANSPORT CORPORATION, 
OMAHA, NEBR., April 17, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We listened to your speech last 
night and thought it was very fine in every 
way. We are behind you 100 percent and are 
writing our Congressmen today. We thank 
God that there are sincere and fearless men 
like you and the rest of the opposition group 
in this country. The small group of Con- 
gressmen opposing war are our only hope. 

We are for America and American boys first, 
and so are countless numbers of people we 
know. The swivel-chair patriots should rush 
right over to Europe and fight if they are so 
anxious. We wonder what is stopping them. 
Why aren't we allowed a referendum on the 
war question? What if someone should take 
a notion to organize our draftees, represent 
them, and demand rights for them? Everyone 
has rights except the boys that will have to do 
the fighting. 

Thanking you for your superb efforts to 
keep this country out of war, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. L. L. WADE. 
Leroy L. WADE. 
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OVIATT’S, 
Los Angeles, April 16, 1941. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESENT: It seemed to me 
that some word of explanation might be 
apropos in connection with the attached pe- 
tition which the employees of this firm re- 
leased to you and the Congress, in its original 
form, yesterday. 

Our executive group, along with employee 
representatives, came to my office a day or 
£o ago asking if they might, under our com- 
pany firm name, petition you as they have. 
I heartily agreed with their action, which 
has involved the name of this company. 

I, too, am of the firm belief that you were 
not only sincere, but right, on October 23, 
1940, when you solemnly promised not to take 
this country to war unless attacked by a for- 
eign foe. 

Twenty-five years of travel and business 
relationship with every country in Europe 
convinces me that this European mess is 
not our war, and I personally see no reason 
for buying an interest in it; for, if we do, we 
will not only lose our liberties and bankrupt 
the Nation, but what is more important, we 
will most assuredly lose millions of precious 
lives, and, I ask you, for what? 

The path to war is a false path to freedom. 

Most earnestly, 
Ovuatr’s. 
\ JAMES Oviatt, President, 


PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(With copies to the Cabinet and to all 
Members of Congress) 


Deak Mr. Presipent: Last fall, when you 
were campaigning for reelection, you stated 
in Philadelphia on October 23, 1940: 

“To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves, not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves, not 
for any purpose of conquest or intervention 
in foreign disputes. I repeat again that I 
stand on the platform of our party: ‘We will 
not participate in foreign wars and will not 
send our Army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.“ 

We, the undersigned, desire you to know 
that we are heartily in accord with your very 
definite promise and commitment made at 
that time and most earnestly petition you 
not to allow our Navy to convoy, patrol, or 
in any way assist in delivering war materials, 
supplies, etc., to any nation now at war. 
Our reason for making this request is because 
we are against foreign wars and are against 
any deliberate action on the part of our 
Government that would allow our naval 
forces to be attacked. 

We assure you, Mr. President, that over 80 
percent of the American people, as shown by 
a recent Gallup poll, are today heartily in 
accord with your pledge of October 23, 1940, 
not to intervene in foreign disputes, but to 
follow the principles of the great Americans 
of the past who pioneered this Nation’s for- 
eign policy, thereby avoiding all entangle- 
ments by America in Europe’s endless wars, 

Signatures: 

Paul Rangue, Nathalie Sode, James 
Oviatt, Paul D. Bucklin, Vernon 
Oviatt, Antonio Falasca, Frank J. 
Recupero H. N. Dombrowerter, 
John Kish, Peter Sutz, Stanley 
Pazny, Sam Secard, Sol Hollander, 
Frances Croce, Cora Kozlowski, 
Mrs. G. Russell, Mrs. Pluma B. 
Ray, Pietro Ricclarde, Rocco De 
Pietro, Louis Llanda, Stanley 
Latku, Jennie Mastro, Rose Barone, 
Elizabeth E. Strand, Margaret B. 
Whyte, Anne Paulson, Juan 
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Campa, John Uhrin, Margaret 
Vogt, Rose Kocuper, Frank Pu- 
cunas, Ferdinand S. Gilli, Paul 
Roth, Robt. R. Hawkensen, George 
S. Ray, Jesus Avelor, Karl H. An- 
derson, Theo. Benditt, Sylvia Jones, 
Lewis A. Oviatt, George L. Tracey, 
Ferrell Burton, Sr., E. Merton 
Campbell, Max S8. Rittenberg, 
P. D. Sinst, A, N, Menard, Betty 
Webster, Arthur J. Nelson, Jr., 
Ralph L. Green, Robert L. Young, 
Dorothy K. Bauer, Kay Russon, 
Ross Christensen, Maxine Clear 
Upham, Leslie H. Sawyer, Franklin 
D. Richardson, Henry E. Clark, 
Bessie M. Oviatt, B. R. Davis, 
Mary Volpe, Carmen Gutierrez, 
Palagia Czech, Walter B. Alkaj, 
Darkis Horasion, Jose Moreno, 
Ysabel Zwiga, John Leos, Martin 
Ruiz, Isaias Lesn, C. C. Cotterell, 
Edmund Lowe, John Keenan, 
Frank M. Little, Sidney H. Cot- 
terell, Wm. O. Brutung, Geo. Her- 
mann, Dorothy F. Martin, Otto 
Mannisto, Ivar Karjala, Paul 
Dekamy, Bela Tremler, Silas Tip- 
pins, Alexander Rudentis, W. H. 
Kiger, V. T. Keefee, J. H. Marion, 
C. N. Maurats, Ralph Odegard, 
Libby D'Orazio, K. R. McLawrin, 
Lois Campbell, C. L. Tanner, 
Robert S. Burns, C. Fred Clarks, 
Frank W. Smith, Stella E. Tunell, 
Fredericka B. Hussey, Bernice 8. 
Deane, Edna M. Burns, Marion 
Winters, Ethel McLaurin, Berna 
Pringle, P. L. Frienier, Martha Lieb, 
John Keenan, Sidney L. Liberman, 
Louis L. Sagados, Jennie Berardino, 
Rebecca Ulloa, James Brown, Pas- 
quale Palange, Chas. Chintney, 
Magdortoon Magkune, Rosa Gale- 
sana, Amelia Garcia, Anna Nas- 
tace, Martha Nastace, Lawrence 
Alesky, Joan Gordizky, Julio Leos, 
Lucy Leos, Carmen Buono, Yvonne 
Kinsey, Irene W. Tanner, Gene- 
vieve Townsend, Ann M. Zehean, 
Paul C. Hauck, Wm. N. North- 
ridge, Miriam C. Jensen, Fred Graf, 
Wesley C. Green, 


BROOKLYN, N. T., April 17, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. a 

Dear Sm: Will you do all you can to pre- 
vent the convoying of supplies to England 
by our Navy? 

I am a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution now holding a conven- 
tion in Washington and will remind you that 
the United States is not a colony of Great 
Britain. Many of our ancestors settled that 
question many years ago. 

Please insist upon your views; all of my 
friends are with you. 


Truly yours, 
JOSEPHINE Mast. 
P. S.—I am a retired teacher. Some of the 
boys I taught died in the last war. ns 
J. M. 


WEBSTER Groves, Mo., April 16, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Toney: For us to enter the 
war would be to gamble the life of America 
on a bet that England will win. 

Each day's developments make that out- 
come less likely, unless victory is to be 
achieved by wishful thinking. 

If the use of convoys is permitted, or if 
any other action provocative of war is taken, 
America will have been maneuvered into a 
position where the probabilities are that, 
without a friend left among the ruling powers 
of the world, she will have to fight alone an 
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enemy 3,000 miles away, or order her forces 
to turn around and run home as fast as 
possible. What of American soldiers ma- 
rooned on foreign soil? Would their fate be 
different from that of English and French 
soldiers in German prison camps? 

What will America do to those who ma- 
neuver her into a position of this sort? Will 
their previous popularity have any bearing on 
the public action? There is not the slightest 
doubt about the answers. 

They will be relegated promptly to the 
limbo of political oblivion by the great mass 
of the American people who are opposed to 
our involvement, and will remain that way 
even though the war boys shout themselves 
hoarse, 

The continuance of America’s existence 
does not depend on the continuance of any 
other nation’s existence. 

If we will build and keep at home our own 
defenses, we will be poison for any nation 
foolish enough to attack us. 

The only way we can be defeated is to be 
denuded of our own defenses and made 
anemic, financially and in a military sense, 
by entering into wars of other nations. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp C. STUART. 
Boston, Mass., April 24, 1941. 

My Dear Senator Tozer: Although I am not 
one of your constituents, I am writing to ex- 
press my admiration and appreciation of your 
stand on keeping this country from further 
involvement in the Anglo-German war, as 
expressed in your radio talks. This country 
needs more articulate expression of the gen- 
eral feeling that no matter how bad the 
Nazis may be, we can best protect ourselves 
against them by building up our own de- 
fenses and correcting our own economic ills, 
rather than running all over the world (or 
the Atlantic Ocean) fighting England's wars. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ropert W. Buck. 


BROOKLYN, N. L., April 24, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: My husband and I earnestly urge 
the holding of immediate public hearings on 
the Tobey anticonvoy resolution. We are 
convinced that America should not go to war, 
and convoys mean war. 

Respectfully, 
LILLIAN H. BYRNE. 
(Mrs. E. Parker Byrne.) 


AMERICA First COMMITTEE, 
Cincinnati, April 23, 1941. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate F. 
Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator GEORGE: On behalf of 
4,500 members of the America First Chapter 
in this city, I ask that a hearing be held on 
the Tobey anticonvoy resolution. Also on 
behalf of the aforementioned members our 
slogan is, “No convoys—no war.” 

I am sending copies of this letter to the 
President, Senator Tosry, and Senator BUR- 
TON. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MARK MITCHELL, 
Secretary. 


EVANSTON, ILL., April 23, 1941. 
Senator Tozer, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR TOBEY: I have been following 
with great interest your fight to have fulfilled 
pledges given to the country by Congress 
(and reportedly by our President) that the 
lend-lease bill would be a peace bill, not a 
war bill. Many mothers whom I know are 
convinced that convoys would be an act of 
war. If we foolishly permitted ships to be 
convoyed, next our fine, young boys would be 
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on European battlefields (if not drowned in 
the Atlantic en route). Is there any reason 
to suppose that our ships would not be sunk 
in the Atlantic Ocean as the British ships 
have been? Is there any reason to suppose 
that our boys would not be slaughtered and 
defeated on European battlefields as allied 
boys have been? 
We have a right to expect you to keep our 
boys in American possessions. 
Sincerely, 
Grace S. Gaur (Mrs. P. F.). 


GREENFIELD, Mass, April 22, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I heartily endorse your resolu- 
tion aimed at the sending of convoys across 
the way and believe that to do this is an 
open invitation to active participation in a 
war which is not of our making or concern, 

For the Keene (N. H.) Sentinel I am pre- 
paring a statement of my views on this sub- 
ject and hope that it reaches your attention. 

If at some time in the near future you are 
to be in this vicinity and would require 
assistance in arranging a meeting in Green- 
field which through facilities of radio station 
WHAI would enable coverage in southern 
Vermont and New Hampshire and also is 
within reasonable distance I would be glad 
to do this in the interests of America first. 

Respectfully yours, 
RAYMOND L. BICKFORD, 

Formerly with headquarters, second diyi- 
sion, A. E. F. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
New York, April 24, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Keep up the good fight against 
convoys. The large majority of Americans 
are against war, and convoys are an act of 
war. 

We want no American armed forces sent 
into war zones under any pretext. 

Our most serious and vital need is to build 
up our own defenses at once. We must stop 
stripping our Navy or air force for any 
foreign government. 

We should only ship abroad armament that 
we do not need ourselves. | 

America must become powerful enough to 
fear no one, to keep out of foreign wars that 
are not our own, and to never expect any 
other country to fight our wars. 

Very truly yours, 
E. Roy UNDERWOOD, 
APRIL 24, 1941, 
Tue EDITOR, New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Eprror: Your editorial, “Resolution of 
the American People,” appearing in your 
Wednesday, April 23, issue is without doubt 
one of the most dastardly pieces of work so 


far perpetrated upon the American people. 


Such usurpation is obnoxious beyond com- 
prehension. You know very well that the 
majority of the American people absolutely 
do not want vested in the President ample 
power to convoy. In work of this type you 
are taking liberties which brand you as dis- 
honest. This is no time for such perfidy. 
Not only is it your editorial policy to drive 
the mothers’ sons of America to the altar of 
mass murder, but also do your columnists 
support the idea. Particularly, let me direct 
your attention to one columnist who fails 
utterly to respect the Father of our Country— 
Miss Dorothy Thompson. Not so long ago she 
was shouting from the housetops that Hitler 
was bluffing, while Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
a true American patriot, declared to the world 
that Hitler was not bluffing. Time has proven 
that Dorothy Thompson was just releasing 
claptrap to the world, while Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh actually knew what he was talking 
about. Is Dorothy Thompson’s judgment any 
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better now than it was then? I bring this 
point out to prove that editorial policy in this 
country and crackpot columnists are leaving 


nothing undone in their efforts to deliver the 


mothers’ sons of America up to mass murder, 
while they sit back in their luxuriously fur- 


nished air-conditioned offices reaping a har- 


vest in a monetary sense. 

If I were of the mind that you and so many 
of our columnists in this country are I cer- 
tainly would be honorable enough to pack my 
bag and hurry to the battle line over there, 
instead of foisting propaganda upon an inno- 
cent people. I certainly would not be trait- 
erous enough to hide behind the skirts of the 
Constitution of the United States of America, 
sitting in luxury, and advocate the slaughter 
of those who are unfortunate enough to 
declare themselves against being led to such 
slaughter. 

You and your ilk dishonor the name of the 
Father of our Country, his ideals, and his 
deeds. You and your ilk dishonor American 
patriots so great as George Washington, 
Nathan Hale, and others who believed in 
America first, last, and all the time. You and 
your ilk join the side of Benedict Arnold. 
You and your ilk cause the pages of history to 
cry out, Reverse me. Benedict Arnold was 
right; George Washington, Nathan Hale, Paul 
Revere, and others who fought for the same 
ideals were traitors.” You and your ilk dis- 
honor the patriotism of those who gave to this 
generation the greatest Nation on earth. 

President Franklin D, Roosevelt stands 
pledged to the American people to keep the 
American people out of war. We will not 
participate in foreign wars, and we will not 
send our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside the Americas, except in 
case of attack.” “Convoys mean shooting, 
and shooting means war.” The American 
people hold President. Roosevelt to these 
pledges, During the debate on the lend-lease 
bill the convoy question was brought up. 
The assurance to the American people was 
that there would be no convoy. It was dur- 
ing this debate that the question arose as to 
the unlimited power being handed over to the 
President and was answered in terms that, 
should he abuse the power, Congress still had 
the power of impeachment. Should Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt move to repudiate 
these pledges to the American people, I call 
upon my Representative and two Senators in 
Congress to move for his impeachment so as 
to justify the American people's belief in 
pledges made by their President. 

If I were of the mind that you and your ilk 
are, I would, because of my dishonoring the 
names, the deeds, and the ideals of great men 
who gave to the world this great Nation, em- 
bark from the shores of a country with which 
I could not at least be honest. 

Yours very truly, 
ARNOLD W. CRAFT, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1941, 
Senator Cas. W. TOBEY: 

Our St. Vincent Orphan Association, estab- 
lished in 1850, and comprising some 4,000 
active members, and 100 percent American 
citizens, have passed a resolution and wish to 
enter a most vigorous protest against our 
sending convoys with shipments to England, 
or a thousand miles, or any distance that 
might precipitate us into this European war. 
Present unfortunate happenings to innocent 
people and our previous experience should 
guide our judgment now. Let's fight for un- 
compromising American peace and protect 
our own Nation. 


Chairman, 

Sonoma, Carr., April 21, 1941. 
Dear SENATOR: I was born in America 63 
years ago. I heard your broadcast last eve- 
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ning. I’m for my Nation 100 percent. I 
surely am not in favor of convoying to Eu- 
rope, but I am in favor of defense for United 
States first of all. 

I think our leaders should make their 
vows true to the people of America. 

My support. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. A. METCALF. 


Lono’s, Erie, Pa. 
Senator Cuas. W. TOBEY, 
New Hampshire. 
* Dear Sm: Please vote against sending our 
boys overseas and against sending convoy 
ships. Do not let them drag us into this 
European mess. 
Yours very truly, 


W. R. Lona. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Woburn, Mass., April 23, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We who remember you well 
and happily from the temple days are proud 
of the stand which you have maintained on 
foreign policy. While the administration has 
been backing a reluctant country into war 
over a bridge of untruth and violated prom- 
ises it has been heartening to hear your 
forthright talks over the radio. The people 
of this Nation owe you their thanks. I want 
to express mine. 

I hope Congress can recover enough of its 
abdicated powers to prevent convoys and the 
sending of our men abroad. 

I do not believe Britain can win in Europe. 
If she loses and the invasion of this continent 
which our war party professes to fear becomes 
an actuality, how shall Congress explain the 
giving away of our defenses? If a defeated 
empire gives up her navy, planes, and tanks 
won't it be just fine for us to have to defend 
ourselves against our own equipment which 
will have fallen into German hands. 

The people of this country do not want 
war. 

Kindest regards to yourself and your 
family. 

Cordially, 
Rosert N. Grey. 


Geneva, N. T., April 23, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Senator Tosey: In a letter from my 
son, now at Fort Bragg, N. C., was the sug- 
gestion that surely Senator Tosey should 
have a friendly and thankful word of appre- 
ciation for his courageous opposition to 
convoys. 

That gratitude is herewith expressed, Sen- 
ator Torr. You were also absolutely right 
on the so-called lend-lease bill, you and 30 
other men who seem to realize that an oath 
to consider the welfare of the country and 
people you represent is a sacred and solemn 


With from 82 percent to 87 percent of the 
people, varying a trifle according to sections, 
opposed to another European massacre for 
their sons, it is passing strange to see, on the 
part of so many Senators, a stubborn refusal 
to act in accordance with that expression of 
sentiment. 

; With very best wishes from this family, 
am, 
Most sincerely yours, 
BERTHA M. PEEL. 
(Mrs. Joseph L. Peel.) 


CEA, ILL., April 24, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Tosery: This is an expression 
of my appreciation and support of your anti- 
convoy resolution and the hope that when it 
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is reported to the Senate you will fight it 
through to a successful issue. It is increas- 
ingly clear that in this matter of keeping out 
of European entanglements the Senate is our 
last and perhaps our only safeguard. 
Most sincerely yours, 
B. WARREN Brown. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 24, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sm: I am bitterly opposed to this country 
participating in the present European war 
to save the British Empire. This is not our 
war. I fought in France in the World War 
to save democracy—and I know what war is. 
I am ready to defend this country, in which 
I was born, if it is attacked, but I am not 
willing to defend special interests on Euro- 
pean soil. Why don’t all those who are yelling 
we must save the British Empire join the 
Canadian forces? 
No convoys—no war. 
Very respectfully, 
A. J. COLE. 


AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION, 
New York, N. Y., April 17, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Topey: I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I am sending to Senator 
Grorce requesting that a representative of 
the American Peace Mobilization be heard at 
the forthcoming Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings on your resolution to 
forbid the use of United States naval vessels 
for the protection of convoys bound for a 
belligerent nation, 

Your resolution has the full support of the 
large organization which I have the honor to 
represent. We shall appreciate any effort 
which it is possible for you to make to insure 
the fullest possible expression of the views of 
our organization at the committee hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK V. FIELD, 
Executive Secretary. 
APRIL 17, 1941. 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator GEORGE: I am writing to re- 

quest that a representative of the American 

Peace Mobilization be permitted to express 
our views at the forthcoming hearings to be 
held by your committee on Senator TOBEY’S 
resolution prohibiting the use of United 
States naval vessels for protecting convoys 
bound for belligerent nations. 

On April 5 and 6, at the American People’s 
Meeting, which was held under our auspices, 
over 5,000 delegates from 385 cities and towns 
and 40 States in this country unanimously 
passed a resolution against the use of con- 
voys. These delegates, representing many 
million Americans organized in trade-unions, 
churches, community greups, and in organi- 
zations of farmers, youth, and Negroes, hold 
the view that convoys will inevitably and 
speedily lead to full United States participa- 
tion in the European war. They are strongly 
opposed to our entrance into the war and 
consequently to the use of convoys. 

The American Peace Mobilization is the 
largest antiwar organization in this country 
and has branches in virtually every important 
community in the United States. The im- 
portance of our organization and the impor- 
tance of the issue which is now to be debated 
before your committee justifies us in request- 
ing that our point of view be given full and 
complete expression before your committee. 

Ishall appreciate hearing from you at what 
time you wish to have an officer of the Ameri- 
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can Peace Mobilization present himself at the 
hearings of your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK V. FIELD, 
Executive Secretary. 


BEVERLY, Mass., April 2, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, ' 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Torr: I feel that you have 
correctly judged the desires of the American 
people when you state that they are anxious 
to avoid war, especially a war which seems to 
the average American not to be his own. I 
personally am convinced that we must give 
England all possible material aid in order to 
assist her to win, but I do feel that we should 
not draw our forces into the conflict. 

During the last war I felt that it was my 
duty to enlist in the United States Army in 
order to “save the world for democracy,” and 
was sent to Europe, where I served with a 
combat division until the end of the war, and 
after that period was in the Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany. I cannot, as an ex- 
service man, feel that we should ask young 
American manhood to again undertake a 
task which proved to be practically without 
benefit to the American people. It is diffi- 
cult for the average American with whom I 
have talked to understand why the adminis- 
tration seems so clearly determined to follow 
the trend of 1914, and I find an increasing 
number of people who are becoming alarmed 
at our near approach to the conflict. 

The Associated Press reported your bill to 
ban convoys. I think this shows very clearly 
your desire to avoid any complications which 
would lead us directly to war. If it is deter- 
mined that we should give ships to the British 
Government, I feel these should be manned 
by their own sailors. It would be far better 
for us to pay the huge debt now involved 
than to spend the lives of our young men. I 
make this statement with a full knowledge 
of what a modern war involves, and I some- 
times wonder if those individuals who are so 
anxious to see us enter the war would be 
willing to volunteer themselves. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLIS M. PURINTON. 


APRIL 17, 1941. 
Dear SENATOR TOBEY: Your speech against 
convoys was splendid. Your resolution has 
the bl of more Americans than you 
know. America wants peace. Its efforts now 
are misguided. It has given England its aid. 
but let us retain our lite, our country. 
Sincerely yours, 
Nicolas T. LANSSEN. 


Bouton, Cor o., April 16, 1941. 
Mr. CHARLES W. Tosey, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Torey: Please do not allow 
American convoys to be used in any shape 
or form, as we do not want war, so help 
you God. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. F. JEAGER. 


New Lokk, April 18, 1941. 
Senator. TOBEY, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to offer my sincerest 
congratulations on your proposed ban on 
convoys and also your statements recently 
in a radio debate, and hope the convoy issue 
can be voted on and convoys blocked as we 
all know it is war, and for what? I fail to 
see where the loss of some foreign markets 
would be cause to go to war—and indeed, 
if we build a better mousetrap I don't see 
that even loss of trade would be a reality. 
As for competing against so-called slave 
labor, I seem to recall some very cheap 
foreign-made articles on sale here for years, 
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which gradually brought down the price of 
American-made articles—electric bulbs for 
instance. And what has happened to the 
solemn promises about no army outside the 
Western Hemisphere—already our Secretary 
of War is mentioning other places.” To my 
mind the American voter is being made the 
laughing stock of the world if the present 
trend of edging us into war against our 
wishes continues, 
Sincerely, 
S. J. KANE. 
Copy to Hon. B. H. WHEELER. 
Copy to Hon. R. F. WAGNER, 


APRIL 24, 1941. 

Dear Senator Tospey: Thank God for your 
wonderful broadcast a few days ago. I have 
joined “America first,” for not one boy of 
ours must shed his blood again for any for- 
eign land—it would not be just or fair. We 
did it one, we must not go back for more. 
The fear of our people of the Government 
is most amazing. (Enclosed article is true.) 
I see it on every hand. I myself am a 
daughter of the American Revolution; a char- 
ter member of Minute Women, charter mem- 
ber and State officer of Red Cross, and a State 
regent for “restoration of George Washing- 
ton's birthplace.” My grandfather was a lieu- 
tenant colonel on Gov. DeWitt Clinton’s staff 
(1820); my father a picked sharpshooter of 
a famous New York regiment, the Elisworth 
Avengers; my son of 18 a World War volun- 
teer, served for the full duration, is living 
but may not last 2 years—my only boy. We 
are all natives of New York State, and back 
of that Old Lynne, Conn., 1632. My Revolu- 
tionary ancestor was a minuteman under 
General Washington. I have three bars—my 
D. A. R. pin—have lived in ail parts of this 
Nation, nearly, am “East and West” (the 
twain does meet sometimes). I have found 
but two women who are for convoy. They 
were British, but living in this country. My 
right arm is lame from writing to United 
States Senators who are for active participa- 
tion in this world fight. I have lived in Ger- 
many also, for the education of my children, 
and know the cruel Hun heart. 

Give all we have to spare for those in an- 
guish across the sea, but not one drop of 
American blood again, It will be revolution 
here, Senator Tobey. I speak whereof I know. 

Very sincerely, 
(Pen name) E. HUNTINGTON. 

P. S.—I have not one drop of German blood, 
nor any of my ancestors, We are all English 
and Scottish. 


WASHINGTON PEACE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1941. 

The Washington Peace Mobilization urges 
immediate passage of the resolution, to pre- 
vent convoys, of Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
The American people have never wavered in 
their demands that the United States remain 
at peace. The sending of convoys into the 
war zones is the last step leading to full par- 
ticipation in the war now raging in Europe. 

There is grave danger that the wishes of 
the people for peace will be ignored by a war 
minded administration and those who profit 
from war, without Congress even debating the 
question. Only Congress, as the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, can declare war. 
It is, therefore, of vital importance to the 
very existence of our democracy that hear- 
ings on the question of convoys be held at 
once and that this issue of war or peace be 
voted on by and discussed by the people of 
this country and their democratically elected 
representatives. 

Because the question of war or peace is of 
paramount importance to every citizen, the 
Washington Peace Mobilization, representing 
thousands of Americans, insists that the full 
right to be heard be given the people's organ- 
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ization before the Congress acts on an issue 
of such grave importance to our Nation. 


NEUTRAL MOTHERS OF AMERICA, 
Flint, Mich. 

The following is a copy of a resolution that 
Was unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
the Neutral Mothers of America which was 
held in Flint, Mich., April 8, 1941. 

“Whereas we, the Neutral Mothers of 
America, are organized to oppose the sacrifice 
of the sons of America in this or any other 
foreign war; and 

“Whereas President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt himself has repeatedly said that the act 
of convoying ships means war; and 

“Whereas it is his duty and his solemn 
promise to keep us out of foreign wars, and 

“Whereas notwithstanding his duty, his 
promise, and his admissions that such step 
means war, he is said to be arranging to con- 
voy ships: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, We, the Neutral Mothers of 
America, most seriously protest a such 
breach of promise and breaking of faith by 
the misuse of power and we hereby urgently 
demand that the constitutional power of our 
Representatives be used to prevent such acts 
of war and thereby save the sons of America 
from being sacrificed in this foreign war; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
duly certified and sent to the President and 
to each Member of both Houses of Congress 
of the United States of America.” 

KATHERINE M. SUTTER, 
Secretary. 


Sonoma, CALIF., April 20, 1941. 
Dran Senator: I was very much impressed 
with your broadcast last evening. I am an 
ex-service man, and you can rest assured that 
not only do I agree with you on this anticon- 
voy bill but 90 percent of the American 
people I contact daily—and that is quite a 
number—are in full agreement with your real 
American cause. We shall back you 100 per- 

cent for not selling us down the river. 
Your ardent supporters, 
ARTHUR METCALF AND FAMILY. 


Lone Brach, CaL., April 22, 1941. 
Dear Senator Toney: Out here on the west 
coast, where there are tens of thousands from 
New England States—in fact, every State in 
the United States—you might talk to 50 men 
and women; 49 out of 50 stand for your 
bill to keep the American flag, ships, and our 
boys out of the war zones. The warmongers 
in Washington ought to get out and mix 

with the great mass of the common people, 

H. B. Wurre. 


New Lokk, April 25, 1941. 

Dran Senator Torr: Here is the whole 
thing in a nutshell: Convoys, dead boys. 

Go to town with it. Yell it at “Stained’ 
Grass. You will have millions of true Amer- 
icans echoing you. 

Thanks for your true Americanism. My 
great-great-grandfather, Robt. Harper, was in 
Second and Third Congresses. 


Cordially, 
CORNELL GRERNING. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE, April 24, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Toney: I join those citizens 
who desire a public hearing on the Tobey 
anticonvoy resolution. 

As a citizen who has with mortification 
watched every step that our country has 
taken toward entry into the foreign war, I 
urge that this anticonvoy resolution be 
passed, so that we may at least avoid further 
advance into the war. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) LAURA SPEYERS. 
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San Mateo, CALIF., April 22, 1941. 


United States Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We heartily appreciated your 
splendid radio address of last Sunday and 
wish to thank you for the determined stand 
you are taking against the convoying of ships 
by our Navy. We have each written letters to 
our Senators and Congressmen from Cali- 
fornia urging that they support the Tobey 
amendment. 

We feel that nothing that we may have to 
face in the future could possibly be as disas- 
trous as involvement in England’s war. We 
feel confident that our manpower and re- 
sources are adequate to protect our own 
country and that it would be madness to 
waste our strength fighting for the British 
Empire all over the world, which we would 
no doubt be expected to do if we allow our- 
selves to become involved. 

Yours „ 
CAROLYN R. THOMSON, 
MABEL A. THOMSON, 
JOHN THOMSON. 


Syracuse, N. T., April 23, 1941. 
My Dear Senator Tosey: I am writing to 
request a hearing on your bill opposing con- 
voys and have also written to the President. 
I shall be glad to do anything to further the 

passage of this bill. 
Very gratefully, 
F. V. FOWLER. 


BROOKLYN, N. T., April 24, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: You are to be congratulated on 
your brave efforts to protect this country from 
involvement in an unwise foreign adventure 
which can risk much and gain nothing for 
this Nation. 

Please be assured that your anticonvoy res- 
olution has stirred general support from all 
people except that small group which is more 
interested in Europe than in America, and 
these interventionists are afraid of you and 
your resolution. 

Please force your proposal to a vote so that 
we may know for the record which men in 
Congress are abetting these foreign interests. 

God speed your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. McGovern. 
(Mrs.) IRENE M. McGovern. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. April 21, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: At the risk of being a 
traitor, a dupe, or a liar, I am glad to see 
you to secure certain information for 
the public relative to convoying our ships 
to Britain. Machiavelli must turn in his 
grave to see how this present administration 
is putting him to shame. We must use every 
means at our disposal to drive the warmon- 
gers out in the open and make them fight 
like men. 

Mr. Roosevelt opened the week end telling 
the American people they were slow to recog- 
nize what is happening in Europe. Is he 
trying to keep us from seeing what is hap- 
pening in this country? After almost 3 
years of the war he himself is not able to 
render effective aid to the small democracies, 
even after he pushes some of them into a 
hopeless war. A friend of mine who has a 
brother in the air-training program at Pensa- 
cola tells me that they are using eight men 
to a training plane this year where they used 
only four last year. Are we sending all our 
training planes to other countries and thereby 
neglecting our own defenses? If all this wild 
bellicose talk from Washington should get us 
into war we may find ourselves as unpre- 
pared as France was. 
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While there is no objection on the part of 
the American people to give all-out aid to 
England, we cannot see why our good inten- 
tions should be turned against us by our 
President and made to appear that we want 
pre as well, Convoying ships will mean just 

t. 

I want to thank you for the courageous 
fight you are making to keep us out of 
Europe’s war. More power to you and your 
colleagues in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 


(Copy to WAGNER.) 


JOHN HIRSCHLER, 


LANSING, MICH. 
Hon, CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY: 

Thanks a million for your support and 
efforts to keep us at peace. 

Only those too old to fight, or safe them- 
selves, are trying to push us into this war. 
Their speeches are very nauseating to us. 

If ever we boys needed a friend it is now, and 
you are proving to be that friend. 

Thanks again for your help. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. L. AUSTIN, Jr. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, April 25, 1941, 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tosey: A great many of us 
here at Swarthmore are convinced that to 
convoy foreign ships through combat zones is 
to declare ourselves belligerent. It would be 
the last in a series of steps directed toward 
entrance of the war. (The “short of war” 
phrase seems to have been the sugar coating 
on the bitter pill, and it is all worn off.) 

I cannot be sympathetic with the interven- 
tionist position; I do not want the United 
States to go to war. For these reasons I find 
myself in strong support of your resolution. 
In order that the American people understand 
that the use of convoys is simply a means for 
easing us into the war the hearings of the 
Foreign Relations Committee should be made 
public. Eighty-three percent of the people, 
in answer to the Gallup poll, declared them- 
selves to be against direct involvement; they 
should be fully aware of the meaning of 
convoys. 

The Government, as the representative of 
the people, must make the people’s intense 
wish their first consideration. The hypothet- 
ical “honor of the country” is not at stake. 


Yours sincerely, 
BARBARA BOWMAN. 


Duro Propucts, 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH., April 23, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Topsy: While we are from 
Michigan, we appreciate your fight in the Sen- 
ate on the pledges given by both parties, also 
the President, against war. 

We are proud of our Senator VANDENBERG 
and can trust his judgment, 

Senator Brown has been so tied up to the 
administration that he has not always voted 
as the people back home wanted. We are told 
that he has had so many letters from people 
that are against convoys and war that he sees 
he will have to do better. In a letter recently 
he said that he will vote for your bill, should it 
be brought up. 

Yours truly, 
IRVEN SPENCER. 


MILFORD, CONN., April 24, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Toser: Recently I listened 
to your radio address, Anti-Convoy Resolu- 
tion, which will come up before Congress. 
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I am in hearty accord with all you said in 
your broadcast, and I have written to the 
following to vote for the passage of your bill: 

Senator JoHN A. DANAHER, of Connecticut, 

Senator Francis Maroney, of Connecticut. 

Representative SoL Broom, of New York. 

Representative JAMES A. SHANLEY, of Con- 
necticut. 

As I said in my letter to each one, that I 
thank God that America can boast of another 
daring, patriotic Senator. 

I am a native-born American citizen, Sen- 
ator Toser, and my beloved America and her 
people come first, last, and always in my 
heart. 

My father fought in the Civil War to pre- 
serve this Union, and I am concerned about 
the future of our America and her institu- 
tions. 

It is about time that we began straighten- 
ing out our own domestic affairs instead of 
trying to police and clean up the rest of 
the world. No American convoys for me, and 
no American sailors or soldiers to be sent to 
European soil. 

God bless you in your efforts in behalf of 
the American people. 

Cordially yours, 
(Miss) AucusTa WILL, 


ROSLINDALE, Mass., April 24, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We listened to both your broad- 
casts, Wednesday and Saturday, April 12 and 
16, and enjoyed them very much, indeed. We 
thought Mr. Breckinridge a terrible war- 
monger, and too insulting. We are glad 
you're against convoys and hope many more 
good Senators will fight against them. It 
seems Mr. Roosevelt is trying hard to send 
them, as the American people do not want 
war, and he knows it. Seems to me every- 
thing England wants they get, and here in 
America are people who need help but do 
not get it, as everything is for Great Britain, 
and we should do all we can for America 
only as there is too much propaganda here. 

The Senators who vote against convoys 
should have the best of luck. 

Hoping you will broadcast again. 

Yours truly, 


Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESENT: I am one of your 
strong supporters and a good friend. Be 
careful about the convoy proposition. You 
stated many times you wanted to keep this 
country out of war, convoy may lead us into 
war. Many people have this same opinion, 
Lend them ships to be manned by British 
sailors but not to be convoyed by American 
seamen. 

I do not like to see you criticized by both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

With kind regards, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
PHILADELPHIA HARDWARE & 
MALLEABLE IRON Works, INo., 
WILLIAM J. DEVLIN, President. 
(Sent to all United States Senators.) 


New Tonk Crry, April 21, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TosEey: I wish to compli- 
ment you on your fine stand on this serious 
situation into which our Government seems 
to be involving us. You gave a fine talk on 
the convoying of United States ships and I 
thoroughly agree with your viewpoint. I 
only wish we had many more Senators like 
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yourself, who would have the interest of this 
country at heart rather than a misguided 
“loyalty” to others. 

There is no good reason for us to enter 
this European war and our last experience 
should have taught us enough. All this con- 
troversy shouldn't have been necessary if our 
President and most of our present leaders 
had been faithful to their campaign prom- 
ise to keep us out of any European war, 
But evidently that promise was soon for- 
gotten, 

It is my opinion that if we do go into this 
war, we would only get what we would be 
going over there to defeat—dictatorship. 
However, I do believe that we should pre- 
pare for emergency. If we are fully pre- 
pared there will be no emergency. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN J. DOHERTY, 


VETERANS OF THE ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN BRIGADE, 
New York, N. F., April 25, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Toney: In spite of every 
Presidential assurance that our country will 
be kept out of war, one measure after an- 
other is adopted by Congress inexorably drag- 
ging us into it. 

If ever the security of our country and the 
lives and property of our citizens has been 
threatened it is in the latest movement to 
supply naval protection to convoys bound for 
belligerent countries. 

Obviously these convoys will be attacked, 
Just as clearly we shall then have to wage 
war to protect them. 

The Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade determinedly oppose every such war- 
making measure. We are convinced of the 
vital importance of the passage of the Tobey 
resolution and urge that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee recommend its adop- 
tion by the Senate. 

We further urge your committee to grant 
the opportunity to spokesmen for the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization for testifying on the 
Tobey resolution. This organization repre- 
sents millions of American citizens and has a 
clear-cut program for peace. 

Yours truly, 
Irvine GOFF, 
National Executive Secretary. 


New York Crry, April 25, 1941, 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 

Chairman, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing this let- 
ter to urge you that open public hearings be 
heard by your committee in order that the 
people may send representatives to be heard 
in support of Senator Tosry’s resolution pro- 
hibiting the use of the armed forces of the 
United States and American vessels and air- 
craft from transporting, delivering, or con- 
voying any type of materials to belligerent 
countries, 

I trust that my request will have your 
serious consideration, as I am convinced that 
the vast majority of the American people are 
opposed to our doing any convoying, 

Yours very truly, 
Frank A. HARDEN. 
New York, N. Y. 

Dran SENATOR Tosey: The women of our 
organizations, the Silver Star Mothers of 
America and the Daughters of the Constitu- 
tion, are supporting your great fight against 
convoys. The President owes the citizens an 
honest statement of his intention. God bless 
you. 

Yours peacefully for not a man to 
Europe, 
MARIA LIVINGSTON MILLS, 
Chairman, Pan American Committee, 
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HaNMRHUn, N. Y., April 21, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 

My Dear Sm: After listening to your broad- 
cast of April 16 I went to bed and slept for 
the first time in nights. You have by your 
determination to keep our country from 
taking the final plunge that would involve 
us in war given me a new hope of which I 
had almost despaired. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY: A, O'DONNELL, 

Nore—For your information, John C. 
Butler (Republican) was elected to House of 
Representatives yesterday, April 22, to fill 
vacancy in New York Forty-second Congres- 
sional District, defeating his Democratic op- 
ponent Mrs. Hattie Schwert, widow of the 
late Congressman Pius L. Schwert. 

Jım Map left his post at Washington and 
came home to campaign for Mrs. Schwert. 
This is Senator Man's own district. Mr. 
Butler is opposed to convoys, while Jim 
Mrap's rubber-stamp plea is “Uphold the 
President.” 


From the Buffalo Evening News of April 23, 
1941] 


FORTY-SECOND DISTRICT GOES REPUBLICAN 


In the election of JoHN C. Butter the 
Forty-second Congressional District returns 
at long Jast to the Republican column. The 
grip of Senator James M. Map on it is broken. 
Although affiliations in the bailiwick showed 
Republicans in the majority up to 1940, Mr. 
Mean had represented it for 20 years. When 
the opportunity came to him to enter the 
Senate, the Democratic organization let him 
select the party candidate for the Forty- 
second District, and he fixed on the late Pius 
L. Schwert, a popular figure in his own right. 
Mr. Schwert’s election was taken as evidence 
that the district still was loyal to Mr. MEAD. 
For the special election caused by the death 
of Mr. Schwert the Senator dictated nomi- 
nation of the Representative’s widow, Mrs. 
Hattie E. Schwert, an altogether estimable 
person. Mr. Mean did all the campaigning, 
and the outcome must be accepted as a sharp 
reverse for him. 

Mr. Burn conducted a vigorous and in- 
telligent campaign, ably backed by the Re- 
publican organization. At the outset his 
chances were regarded as slim because of the 
intensity of Mr. Man's efforts. The Senator 
told the people of the district that the eyes of 
the President were on them; he urged them 
with all his eloquence to give the adminis- 
tration a vote of confidence to bolster it in 
the national emergency. On that score, then, 
the outcome is the more impressive. It indi- 
cates an independent spirit among the voters 
of the Forty-second District. The people 
there clearly want a Representative who is 
not under orders, who feels free to vote on 
the momentous issues ahead as his own con- 
science dictates. Now that the grip of Mr. 
Meap on the district is broken, there is rea- 
sonable expectation that it will continue in 
the Republican column, 


— 


Hang Und, N. Y., April 23, 1941, 
Hon. JAMES M. MEAD, 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
Hon. JOHN C. BUTLER. 

My Dran Sirs: To convoy vessels would 
mean shooting, shooting would mean war, 
and war would mean sending our 
abroad to die for something that they or 
ourselves had nothing to do with, and from 
whence there would not, there could not, be 
any return. It would be a one-way trip. 
Our boys would not know for what purpose 
or to what end they would be fighting. 

Our forefathers left Europe, for there was 
mo peace or liberty in Europe. They came 
to America, They fought and died that we 
might have peace and liberty here in America, 

Are we to abandon the Constitution estab- 
lished by the Founding Fathers? Are we, 
the people, willing to permit Congress, who 
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has been elected by the people, to abdicate 
in favor of the President? No. We, the 
parents of those American boys, are not will- 
ing that those boys be sent abroad to fight 
and die in foreign wars. 

I am not a member of any organization 
movement. I am just a father who has one 
son in the United States Army, another son 
in the United States Navy, and another son 
awaiting the induction call. These boys will 
give all they have for America. 

Sirs, I beg of you, as I pray to Almighty 
God, do not permit the youth of America, 
that love America, to be sent abroad to be 
slaughtered for a lost cause in Europe. 

Do not, I beg of you, sirs, permit convoys. 
May Almighty God fortify you with wisdom 
and may the Prince of Peace be good to us all. 


Yours, 

ANTHONY A. O'DONNELL. 
Cosigners: 

George J. Muir, Mrs. George Muir, Mrs. 
Harry B. Errington, Patricia M. 
O'Donnell, Margaret C. Hopkins, 
John Knaak, Mina Knaak, May U. 
Hipp, Francis W. Twohey, Mary 
A. O'Donnell, Ruth M. Knaak, 
Anna Tillner, Albert Tulner, Ray- 
mond Truxes, Noreen R. Twohey, 
Margaret Truxes, George W. Hipp. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 25, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am in a position to hear the 
views of prominent American citizens, and 
the feeling is strong that your anticonvoy 
bill will pass. 

Copies of my letters to Senator GEORGE and 
the President are herewith enclosed. 


Sincerely, 
Wa. T. Cortetr. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 25, 1941. 
Senator GEORGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Many American well-wishers sin- 
cerely hope that the Tobey anticonvoy bill 
will pass. If not, it means war, which we do 
not want. One experience within a quarter of 
a century of our participation in a Euro- 
pean war, with which we had no concern—as 
in the present war—should be enough. 80 
think many American citizens, to which I 
subscribe. 

We trust the convoy bill will not pass. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. T. CORLETT. 
APRIL 25, 1941. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Members of your Cabinet may 
think this is our war, but many with whom 
I come in contact think that we have noth- 
ing to do with England’s wars unless they 
conflict with our well-being, as they have 
during our history. 

I, with many American citizens, hope you 
will not send convoys to the war zones of 
Europe. It means our entering the Euro- 
pean war, which we do not want to do. Some 
twenty-odd years ago your predecessor, 
Woodrow Wilson, entered a like war and died 
of a broken heart. I hope you do not repeat 
this now by sending convoys to Europe. 


Sincerely, 
Wm. T. Cortertr. 


HosoxcEn, N. J., April 24, 1941. 
Hon, Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Upon receipt of your card, 
I have just written to Senator GEORGE and 
to President Roosevelt. 

My letter to Senator GEORGE was as follows: 

„Every individual American life is too 
sacred to be sacrificed in the interest of any 
foreign power or to save our foreign trade. 
May I trust that you will oppose every snare 
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which the advocates of war are planning for 
our country’s involyment. 

“May I trust that you will support the 
Tobey anticonvoy resolution and urge imme- 
diate public hearings on this resolution.” 

Hoping that you will have the gratification 
of seeing your resolution enacted into law, 
and that the present crisis may be overcome 
without plunging us into the inferno, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER. 

P. S—I shall write to more Senators, par- 
ticularly to such who are of the opposite 
opinion, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Swarthmore, Pa., April 25, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tozer: Your anticonvoy 
resolution is an indication that you clearly 
realize that the convoying of ships is a step 
leading directly to our full involvement in 
the European war. Eighty-three percent of 
the people, in a recent Gallup poll, replied 
that they definitely opposed direct entrance 
into the war; but not all of these people 
realize that their support of the use of con- 
voys may mean just this. I urge, therefore, 
that you do all in -your power to see that 
public committee hearings on your resolu- 
tion are held immediately, that all the issues 
may be clearly put before the people of this 
last remaining free democracy. Before people 
in this country declare themselves for or 
against our convoying ships, they should 
realize that it is simply a means of easing us 
quietly into the conflict. 

Know that many here at Swarthmore, even 
many who supported the lend-lease bill, are 
opposed to using American ships for convoy- 
ing through the war zones. Like-minded 
persons throughout the country would give 
wide support to your resolution if hearings 
were made public. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEANNE CURTIS. 


DORCHESTER, Mass., April 24, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: As one American citizen, I am 
using this means to let you know that there 
are people who do not want to get into the 
European conflagration, and view convoys as 
& definite step in that direction. That is 
why I favor very strongly your resolution on 
convoys. I hope you will use the present 
opportunity to press for public hearings on 
this resolution. 
Respectfully yours, 
InvING PHILLIPS. 


Younc WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Reading, Pa. 
Senator C. W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Toney: As a member of an 
organization that wishes to avoid war, we 
are very much in favor of your resolution 
against the convoy. We urge you to make 
every effort to have public hearings on the 
bill as soon as possible. We are urging others 
to write to the committee. 

We sincerely hope this bill will be passed. 

Very truly yours, 
LOUVELLA MULLIN, 
Business and Industrial Secretary. 


MILLVILLE, N. J., April 25, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Tosey: It is useless to write 
to Representatives of my own State, so I am 
writing to you to give you encouragement 
in your fight against convoys. 

I think it is now time to think of America 
first, and build up our defenses here, and 
not somewhere else in a foreign country. I 
urge you to continue your fight to the last 
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breath against going down the road any fur- 
ther to war. I am in contact daily with 
many people, and I can tell you now that the 
masses of Americans are against getting in- 
volved in this foreign conflict, contrary to the 
fact that certain people are claiming that 
the people of the United States are demand- 
ing convoys. This is not so—the majority 
are against it. 

Once more may I urge you never to give 
up the fight against involvement. 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE MAINES. 


(Copy to Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY.) 
BREIDGEFORT, CONN., April 25, 1941. 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GEORGE: At a recent rally, 
the Bridgeport Council of the American 
Peace Mobilization passed unanimously a 
motion to support the Tobey no-convoy 
resolution. 

Great alarm was expressed, especially by 
the mothers present, that American naval 
vessels would be used as convoys for vessels 
carrying war materials to belligerent nations. 

One mother testified that her son had 
joined the Navy (he is only 18) in response 
to the call for young men to train as me- 
chanics. But no sooner was he in than, 
instead of going into training in the shops, 
he and many other boys like him were 
rushed to Virginia to form the crew of a 
destroyer now being prepared for convoy 
service. This unhappy youth wrote his 
mother that the only trained men in the 
whole crew that will man this destroyer are 
the officers. The others are all boys from 18 
to 21. The mothers of these boys rightly 
feel that their sons will be sent to almost 
certain death in order to save trained Navy 
men for less risky service. 

The patriotism of these mothers and their 
sons is not in question. We are bound to 
be loyal to our country and its people, not 
to politicians who, by deceit and trickery, 
are taking the Nation into a disastrous for- 
eign adventure. 

We, almost a hundred citizens of Bridge- 
port, representing thousands of trade union- 
ists, churches, and youth organizations, hope 
that your committee will report favorably on 
the Tobey resolution. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) RUTH E. KENNELL, 
Executive Secretary, Bridg 
Council, A. P. M. 
AKRON, Onto, April 25, 1941. 
To the Honorable Senator TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have been reading a great deal 
about the bill you introduced before Con- 
gress against convoying ships to Europe, and 
I am heartily in your favor, and sincerely 
hope you get same passed. 

Won't you please continue trying to keep 
America out of war. I don’t believe we 
should be involved in another European war 
after keeping out of Europe’s troubles since 
the last war. 

Yours with kindest regards, 
W. R. Cox, D. D. 8. 
W. M. Jonnston, M. D. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC., 
New York, April 25, 1941. 
The Honorable CHARLES WILLIAM TOBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Topey: I extend to you my 
heartiest congratulations on your fight for 
the anticonvoy legislation. 

More power to you! 


Sincerely, 
Davin S. HEMINGWAY, 
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Denver, COLO., April 22, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, of New Hampshire, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tosey: The following is a 
copy of the letter I sent to the Senators and 
Representatives from Colorado: 

“As one of the 83 percent of the American 
people, I am writing to you to protest against 
convoys, for convoys mean war, and I am 
against the United States taking an active 
part in this European conflict. I think it 
would be well for the Government of the 
United States to listen to the voice of the 
American people protesting against active 
participation in this war instead of the war- 
mongers in the United States and to all the 
British propaganda flooding this country. 

“I would think that the United States 
would have learned a severe enough lesson in 
the World War to stay out of the present con- 
flict. Look at the money we spent; but, of 
course, that is a mere drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the debt of billions we are in- 
curring today. Then when the war ended the 
debtor nations soon repudiated the payment 
of their debts to the United States and called 
us Shylocks. Of course, Finland stands as the 
one foreign nation with honor as she always 
met her obligation and even wanted to in her 
time of stress during her fight with Russia. 
The money we spent in the World War is 
nothing in comparison with the American 
boys who gave their all and never came back 
from foreign countries. And look at the hos- 
pitals filled with invalids, some far worse off 
than those who made the supreme sacrifice, 
living, suffering examples of the awfulness 
of war. 

“And yet some in the United States dare 
talk of convoys, not thinking nor heeding the 
terrible sacrifice it will inflict upon the flower 
of American youth. Those that consider con- 
voys probably are too old to be actual partici- 
pants when the holocaust breaks, and who, if 
they have sons, have, no doubt, seen to it that 
they are in safe jobs not subject to dangerous 
active duty. 

“I can speak from actual experience, for my 
husband saw active service in the World War; 
was over there a year, is a member of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion. We were married 814 months (I was 
no “war bride”) when he sailed with the Six 
Hundred and Third Engineers, He was in the 
Meuse-Argonne drive, and I did not know for 
a month after the armistice was signed 
whether he was dead or alive—and then his 
first letter came saying he was safe. God was 
good to us, and brought him back safe and 
sound. 

“Now we have two sons, one 19 and one who 
will be 17 this summer. I did not give birth 
to those two boys to ever have them fight on 
* foreign soil. War is hell, and I am not willing 
that our sons be sent to fight for England or 
any other foreign country on the face of the 
globe. 

“How do the Representatives in the Gov- 
ernment dare not listen to the voice of the 
people who had an active part in the World 
War, to the voice of the Legionnaires, and 
even more to the voice of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, who actually know more about the 
horrors of foreign wars than the stool pigeons 
in this country? 

“Another issue that soon may be considered, 
to which I wish to protest, is the lowering of 
the age for conscription. If it is lowered to 
18, it will destroy many a fine boy’s college 
education. For, if he has to stay out of school 
for a year, granting that it is only 1 year, and 
no active service—a thing I cannot conceive 
possible unless the Government listens to the 
dictates of the American people—how many 
youths will go back to study? Then, too, the 
average boy of 18 is not versed in the ways of 
the world and many a youth will have his life 
ruined morally—for where there are army 
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camps there is bound to be a bad moral in- 
fluence, I know the condition of some camps 
where we were stationed before my husband 
sailed—Camp Lee, Va., was one. Instead of 
lowering the age limit, if necessary, raise it, 
as there are plenty of old bachelors who could 
go. That would not ruin the education of the 
American youth and put our young boys into 
moral temptations before they are old enough 
to stand firmly on their own feet. 

“Thank God we still have a Government in 
this country of the people and for the people, 
and let us pray to God that we may keep it, 
and that the Government will listen to the 
majority of the people and live up to their 
election pledges to keep us out of this war.” 

I am for you 100 percent, and may God 
grant that you win in your fight against 
convoys, and so against war. 

Yours very truly, 
HELEN B. HUBBARD. 
(Mrs. Ralph B, Hubbard.) 


Tart, Tex., April 11, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Toser: I read in the papers 
that the subject of convoying shipments of 
materials to Britain is being much discussed 
in Washington. Permit me, as a Texas cot- 
ton farmer, to urge you to take a firm stand 
against convoying. Our Nation must make 
great sacrifices to help Britain save herself, 
but we must not become an active partici- 
pant in the European struggle. Therefore, 
let us not expose our own ships and men to 
the German naval and air forces. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED B. JONES. 


(Copy for Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY.) 
New ORLEANS, La., April 25, 1941. 
Hon. WALTER GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I want to join with all 
true Americans in urging the holding of im- 
mediate public hearings on the Tobey anti- 
convoy resolution. 

Convoys mean war—no convoys, no war. 
The Tobey resolution must be passed. 

American young men must not be sacri- 
ficed by fighting somebody else's war. We do 
not desire our boys to die on foreign soil 
and be plowed under in foreign lands. Nor 
do we desire hundreds of thousands of our 
young men returned to us maimed and crip- 
pled for life, hopeless physical wrecks. 

What we desire is that America build a 
strong navy and the greatest airplane fleet 
in the world to protect this continent, but 
keep out of other nations’ business. 

My forefathers fought in the Revolution- 
ary War to make this Nation a land of free- 
dom and individual liberty. We have al- 
ready gone too far in sacrificing the rights of 
individual citizens. To go further would be 
disastrous. Danger to the ruin of this Re- 
public lies within even more than from with- 
out. 

Let the people speak and give them a 
chance to speak without all of this foolish, 
silly, misleading propaganda that is intended 
to inflame and to raise hatred. 

I hope this time you will stand by America 
to protect our sons even if you would not 
protect them under the lease-lend bill. 

Senator GEORGE, I am 63 years of age. I 
want to see America preserved for my chil- 
dren and my children’s children. The pres- 
ervation of America lies in our Senators and 
our Members of Congress. They should not 
give up their authority, guardianship and 
power to the Executive Department, nor 
should we be more British than American. 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. SINCLAIR. 
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Cuicaco, ILL., April 26, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Mr. Toser: I earnestly urge you to 
use your influence to have public hearings 
on the Tobey anticonvoy resolution. 
We must keep this country from war and 
convoys mean war. 
Sincerely, 
CLARA G. NELSON. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 26, 1941. 
Hon, CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Toney: I am sending to 
Senator GEORGE the following letter: 

“I am writing to urge most earnestly the 
holding of immediate public hearings on the 
Tobey anticonvoy resolution (S. J. Res. 62). 

“I am for no convoys and no war, as I 
believe are the majority of true Americans.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, Marcia J. LYTTLE. 


LAKE Forest, ILL., April 25, 1941. 
Dear SENATOR GEORGE: I am very strongly 
anticonvoy and I hope you will do all that 
you possibly can to keep this country out of 
war. 


The convoying of ships would certainly 
lead this country straight into the war, and 
that must not happen. 

Yours sincerely, 
DEBORAH S. FERRY. 


LAKE FOREST, ILL., April 25, 1941. 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D. O. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This country must not 
become involved in the European war, and if 
we convoy ships that is what will certainly 
happen. I trust that you will keep us out 
of war. 
Sincerely yours, 
DEBORAH S. FERRY. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 26, 1941. 
Senator ToBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Tosey: This is just to ex- 
Press our most heartfelt approval of your 
fight against convoys. When the subject of 
convoys was first brought to the attention 
of the public we wrote at once to all our 
Senators and Representatives, expressing 
emphatic disapproval concerning such a 
move, and we have recently sent letters in 
the same vein to President Roosevelt and 
Senator Gerorce. As citizens who love 
this country and give it our undivided al- 
legiance, we sincerely believe that, under 
present circumstances, involvement in ac- 
tual warfare would be a far more terrible 
and costly tragedy for the United States 
than the defeat of the British Empire. 
Therefore, even if withholding convoys 
should mean such an outcome in Europe, 
we are against convoys. We feel that it is 
more than high time that the welfare of 
this country should be considered first. We 
deplore many of the steps already taken to- 
ward involvement in the European con- 
flict, and we are, regardless of what hap- 
pens overseas, unalterably opposed to any 
steps which could lead to actual entrance 
into war. We do not want convoys, and we 
do not want war. 

Sincerely, 
Marre WILLISON. 
Rosert D. WILLISON. 


CENTERBROOK, Conn., April 26, 1941. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mn. Senator: When Senator To- 
BEY’s anticonvoy resolution comes up for 
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business on April 30, will you please allow 
hearings on it. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Martin W. WRIGHT. 


CENTERBROOK, CONN., April 26, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Presipent: Will you please 
favor hearings on Senator Topey’s anticon- 
voy resolution when it comes up for busi- 
ness on April 30. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Martin W. WRIGHT, 
STONEHAM, Mass., April 25, 1941. 

Dear Senator Toser: The enclosed is a let- 
ter I have sent to the President, Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Mr. Stimson, Mr. Knox, and Senator 
GEORGE. I thought you might be interested in 
it not because it contains my views only, but, 
I am assured, the views of most Stoneham 
people, particularly the so-called inarticulate 
group. One such person when asked about 
writing to our Representatives at Washington 
replied: “You are called a ‘red’ if you do:“ an- 
other, asked to sign a peace or war petition, 
tremblingly said, “I hope the President doesn’t 
deport me for it.“ This from an American 
citizen. What a mess and what a deluge of 
fecr has descended upon our people. Even 
the articulate seldom dare. Your loyalty is 
our bulwark in this dark hour. 

Gratefully yours, 
(Mrs. H. S.) Grace TAYLOR. 


STONEHAM, Mass., April 25, 1941. 
DEAR : I would like to remind you 
that this is my country as well as yours and 
that it is the country of the American people 
who are overwhelmingly opposed to war and 
to the use of American convoys to get us into 
war. That is definitely my opposition, too. 
You can have your pro’s and your anti’s, and 
American citizens are entitled to theirs, what- 
ever they be, but no private citizen and no 
public official has the right to ask American 
boys to fight and die in a war that is not 
theirs—as this European conflict certainly is 
not. The pages of history will tell us what's 
what in the future, as they have in the past, 
and it’s up to us to pass by propaganda until 
we can verify it with fact. History has opened 
our eyes to the lies of the World War, and it 
has yet to disclose one single instance when 
the British Government was ever a friend to 
us (or to anyone else) and not an interfering 
greedy grab-it-all. Now that the American 
people must impoverish themselves to pay for 
the lend-lease bill, it’s up to Britain (and 
Britain only) to get the goods and to forbear 
reaching out with her clutching hand for the 
lives of American boys. There are too many 
British-born paytriots“ (and some that are 
not) over here for her benefit, not ours. How 
about the Dies committee getting after this 
union now and federal union business, a 
project of Britain and an attempt to put 
America back into those very clutches from 
which the Revolutionary War rescued her? 
The Spirit of 1776 lives on and the blood that 
reddened the snow at Valley Forge has sunk 
into the soil to nourish forever the American 
people in their determination to make good, 
for all time, separation from Britain. It is 
blessed to mind one’s own business and God- 
given to set a good example. And that ex- 
ample should be peace and prosperity. There 
is only one word for conyoys—that ugly word, 
murder—murder of fine young men, the salt 
of the earth, the hope of America, young men 
who have wronged no nation (nor been 
wronged by any) and who possess, inalienably, 
the right to have their youth and to live. 
The responsibility for their safety lies at 
Washington. I urge—and urge most em- 
phatically—that public hearings on the Tobey 

anticonvoy resolution be held immediately. 

(Mrs. H. S.) Grace TAYLOR. 
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Kent, Onto, April 25, 1941. 
Hon. WALTER GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In these trying times, with war so 
near, people in positions such as yours, find 
it very difficult to discover exactly what the 
American people want you to do. 

That is why I am writing you this letter. 
I want to express to you my beliefs on the 
Tobey Anti-Convoy Resolution. This reso- 
lution is one that will help protect democ- 
racy and keep America out of war. This 
resolution should come up for public hear- 
ings in your committee immediately. 

The people of America do not want war. 
Our President has given his solemn pledge 
to keep us out of war. The Anticonvoy 
Resolution will help him to keep that 
pledge. Will you exert your influence to 
bring the Tobey resolution before your com- 
mittee for immediate public hearings? In 
doing so you will be giving the American 
people that opportunity to tell you how 
they feel about war. 

Iam just 21 years old. I have my entire 
life before me. I certainly have no desire 
to be buried in a short while on a distant 
foreign battlefield. The Tobey Anticonvoy 
Resolution must be passed. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH BLAI, Jr. 

Copy to Hon. CHARLES TOBEY. 


THE SPrRINGVILLE-Dimock CHARGE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Springville, Pa., April 28, 1941. 
The Honorable WALTER GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In the name of humanity and 
the best interests of our Nation and of the 
cause of Christ, I urge you to do all in 
your power to secure immediate public 
hearings on the Tobey Anticonvoy Resolu- 
tion. 

American democracy must survive and 
grow, but it cannot do so if it adopts the 
methods of the totalitarian states. The 
means are never justified by the ends, ex- 
cept as the two are in harmony. If we 
take the sword, we, or our country as we 
now know and love it, shall surely perish 
by the sword. The convoying of shipments 
to Britain or elsewhere cannot but mean the 
taking of the sword. 

But above all, let the American people 

. To fail to hold a hearing on this 
resolution is to move further along the way 
to fascism. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Puiu N. Pircusr, Minister. 

Copies to: 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, White 
House, Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable CHARLES W. Toney, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 27, 1941. 
Senator CHas. W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We heartily endorse your 
fight against convoys and hope you succeed 
in getting hearings on your resolution. 

Enclosed find copies of letters sent the 
President and Senator GEORGE. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Braprorp. 


SPOKANE; WASH., April 27, 1941. 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: We are definitely opposed 
to the convoying of British war materials. 
We favor the holding of hearings on Senator 
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Tosey’s resolution, Will you kindly do all in 
your power to insure these hearings be held? 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. BRADFORD. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 27, 1941. 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: You gave your solemn 
pledge to keep us out of war unless invaded, 
and we are trusting you to keep that promise. 
Convoys mean a shooting war, as you your- 
self said; therefore we expect you not to use 
convoys. We are anxiously awaiting the 
hearings on Senator Tosry’s resolution. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. BRADFORD. 


Hurp-Most Sasu & Door Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, April 26, 1941. 
Hon. F. D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: From the standpoint of 
sentiment, most Americans hope for a British 
victory, According to the various polls, about 
the same percentage of the people insist on 
America remaining at peace. 

As democracy is government directly by the 
people, our chances of remaining at peace 
should be approximately 9 to 1. 

The polls also indicate that the people 
Oppose convoys, and our political leaders 
should at once patriotically refrain from 
Suggesting convoys or any other measures 
tending to bring us closer to war. To do 
otherwise would destroy the principle of 
democracy treasured by all of our people. 

In your Boston speech of October 30 last 
you stated as follows: 

“Fathers and mothers, I give you one more 
assurance. I have said this before, but I shall 
say it again and again and again. Your boys 
are not going to be sent into any foreign 
wars.” 


Naturally, the fathers and mothers of 
America confidently expect this solemn pledge 
to be fulfilled. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE H. Most. 

Same letter addressed to Hull, Knox, Stim- 
son, and my Senators and Representatives. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 28, 1941, 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It seems to me to be of extreme 
importance that public hearings on your 
anticonvoy resolution be held immediately, 
with representative American citizens invited 
to testify. 

Sincerely, 
Miss PHEBE C. Brown. 


Curcaco, ILL., April 27, 1941, 
To Hon. WALTER GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am expressing the views of many of 
my friends who are not taking the time to 
write you when I ask that you do all you can 
to see that public hearings on the Tobey 
anticonvoy resolution are held immediately. 

I am also expressing the general sentiments 
of most of those with whom I have had occa- 
sion to discuss the matter when I say that 
at all costs the Tobey anticonvoy resolution 
must be passed. We should stop encouraging 
the carnage in Europe. Let them solve their 
own problems; they have a lot to do to keep 
them busy for several years at least. In the 
meantime we can work on perfecting our own 
social order and solving our own problems 
of unemployment, credit, etc., so that we may 
have something more constructive to offer 
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Europe than instruments of destruction, 
which only prolong their torture. 
Yours sincerely, 
LILLIAN L. HAYMAN, 
Registered Voter, 
Third Congressional District. 
Copies to Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, Sena- 
tor C. WAYLAND BROOKS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 26, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Tosey: I have written today 
to Senator WALTER F. GEORGE urging support 
for the Tobey no-convoy resolution, and I 
sincerely hope that it receives favorable action 
in Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
GLapys M. PAGE, 
Registered Voter, Precinct 14, Ward 2. 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Farmington, Maine, April 26, 1941. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator GEORGE: I am writing to 
express the hope that hearings may be held 
immediately on the Tobey anticonvoy reso- 
lution. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harpinc W. GAYLORD, 

Copies to Senator Tosey and President 
Roosevelt. 


— 


THE STRATFORD BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Stratford, Conn., April 25, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am expressing a cross section 
of public opinion as I find it and my own 
deep conviction when I say that we most 
heartily endorse your proposal to prohibit the 
use of convoys for aid to Britain. I, and 
countless others whom I know, earnestly hope 
that your measure will be given favorable 
consideration by the committee and will be- 
come a law of our land, because we fear that 
the use of the United States Navy, ships or 
men, for purposes of convoying will mean 
war. We the people as revealed in the most 
recent polls stand opposed to war by the over- 
whelming percentage of 80 to 85 percent. 
We therefore support your stand against con- 
voying because we believe that would lead 
to a war to which we the people of America 
are overwhelmingly opposed. 

Keep up the good work for keeping us out 
of war, and for keeping intact what is left of 
democracy here in America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. KENNETH L. MAXWELL. 


First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Pontiac, Mich., April 25, 1941. 
Hon. Cuas. W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Sir: It seems important to me that your 
resolution concerning anticonvoy measures 
should be placed before the people imme- 
diately in public hearings that will give us an 
opportunity of measuring its worth and 
stressing its importance. Do you know of 
ways in which we could influence others in 
favor of your resolution? 
I would appreciate receiving any material 
available on this matter, 


Very truly yours, 


DEMAREST, N. J., April 26, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE Sm: Have just sent a letter to 
the Honorable WALTER GEORGE, and one to the 
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President of these United States urging im- 
mediate hearings to be held publicly in re- 
gard to your most excellent measure, or reso- 
lution against convoys to foreign countries. 
We want no war, therefore no convoys. 
Respectfully yours, 
| (Mrs.) ILU SUTTON Camway, 


Troy, PA., April 25, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TosEy: Your very wise and 
timely resolution against the use of convoys 
deserves the support of every honest citizen. 
I urge that public hearings should at once be 
held on this very necessary measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORA L. PAINE. 


Santa Rosa, Cauir., April 22, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am very much inter- 
ested in the passing of the Anticonvoy Act 
for I feel so convinced that if we once start 
convoying ships to Great Britain we will find 
ourselves in war, and we cannot afford to get 
into war or any more entanglements than we 
are now insofar as the European countries 
are concerned, 

I appreciate very much your efforts di- 
rected toward keeping us out of war. 

I might state I have conversed with many 
people concerning the Anticonvoy Act and 
find at least 90 percent of all those I talked 
with in favor of the act and against any en- 
tanglement whatsoever with the foreign coun- 
tries that might ultimately lead us into war. 


Sincerely yours, 
L. R. LAMBERT, 


Tucson, Anz., April 26, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Tosey: We are writing to 
you as representing many members of the 
Tucson chapter of the America First Com- 
mittee to urge you above all to see that Sena- 
tor TosBEY’s request for public hearings on the 
convoy question be granted in accordance 
with democratic principles. 

We sincerely believe that no convoys means 
no war. 

Sincerely, 
Carr. JAMES A. McGuire, M. C., 
Acting Chairman of America 
First Committee, of Tucson, 
Norx.—A copy of this letter was sent to 
President Roosevelt and Senator GEORGE, 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., April 26, 1941. 
Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ToBey: May I record my most 
earnest approval of your anticonvoy resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 62)? I am writing Senator 
Gerorce urging that it be given immediate 
public hearings in the Foreign Relations 
Committee and I am asking my friends to 
do the same thing. 

I have enjoyed hearing your strong radio 
presentations of this resolution. I also invite 
your support of the war-referendum resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 7) as a means of bringing 
to bear on Congress the vast antiwar senti- 
ment. 

Yours cordially, 
H. F. Hancox, Editor. 


CONCORDIA, Kans., April 26, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Toser: I am glad for your anti- 
convoy resolution and do hope there will 
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be immediate public hearings on it. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Tobey resolution will be 
passed, for it seems to me that the use of 
convoys is more likely to lead us into war. 
Therefore, I am opposed to convoys and 
would not want to see them used. 

As an American history teacher, I can see 
no possible good that could come from our 
entrance into war. Certainly World War 
I showed that fighting could not make the 
world safe for democracy. I firmly believe 
that evil cannot be overcome with evil. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evatyn L. FIELDS, 


FALLS CHURCH, VA., April 26, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Just to thank you for the heroic 
effort you are making to keep us out of war 
and to advise that we have each written 
separately to Senator Grorce to ask that 
public hearings be held at once on your 
anticonvoy resolution, 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Rocer H. BLAKE. 
OLIVE BLAKE, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 25, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Tosy: I am extremely 
pleased with the magnificent effort you are 
making to prevent convoys and other warlike 
acts on the part of the administration. With 
the speeches of Hull and Stimson and Knox 
during the past week it has become ap- 
parent that the pressure for a shooting war 
is being turned on. I am doing my best to 
counteract these men in my own limited 
way—writing and talking. I believe that the 
fight for peace can still be won if enough 
people will work for peace. In any case, I 
know from my own contacts with men in the 
Harvard Law School that your battles for 
peace in Washington are not going for 
naught. Men are becoming interested in 
the grave issues which you have called to 
the attention of the American people, and 
I am proud that this contribution toward 
the preservation of American democracy is 
being made by a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Sincerely, 
AtvaH W. SULLIVAN. 


Hamoeura, N. Y., April 22, 1941. 
HONORABLE SENATOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Toser: In view of world 
events it is only right that every citizen be 
actively interested and willing to aid his own 
country to the best of his ability. Despite 
dangers away from our own homes, each per- 
son seems anxious to retain peace in his own 
land. What did we gain through the blood- 
shed during the World War, our institutions 
filled with broken minds and bodies? 

Our boys question going into kill others 
against whom they bear no malice or re- 
venge. : 

So as a mother of a young son and a sister 
of those who went during the World War, I 
beg of you to continue your fight and use 
every bit of power at your command to save 
our boys from being sent overseas to fight, 
or our boys convoying ships across the 
Atlantic. 

I believe in aiding the British with food 
and munitions; they have enough manpower 
to man the ships. 

I sincerely hope you can talk on the radio 
again against convoying ships, you can reach 
so many more homes, May God aid you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary R. ASBURY. 
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COOKE VALLEY FARMS, 
Eldred, IU., April 25, 1941. 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR: We farmers of the Middle 
West are strong for preparedness, but we want 
no part of this European war. 
Give us a fair break in this great crisis, 
Sincerely yours, 
L. L. COOKE, 


Cooke VALLEY FARMS, 
Eldred, III., April 25, 1941, 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Present: We farmers of the 
Middle West are strong for your program of 
preparedness, but we do not want to get mixed 
up in this European struggle in any way. 
on are depending on you to keep us out 


Sincerely yours, 
L. L. COOKE. 
Cooke VALLEY Farms, 
Eldred, II., April 25, 1941. 
Hon. Scorr W. Lucas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dran SENATOR: We farmers of the Middle 
West are strong for preparedness, but we want 
no part of this European war. 
Give us a fair break in this great crisis. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. L. COOKE, 
Cooke VALLEY FARMS, 
Eldred, Ill, April 25, 1941, 
Hon. C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: We farmers of the Middle 
West are strong for preparedness, but we want 
no part of this European war. 
Give us a fair break in this great crisis, 
Sincerely yours, 
L. L. COOKE, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 30, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Irene Smith Forum today adopted motion, 
without dissenting voice, endorsing your 
resolution agaist use of convoys under any 
circumstances. Three hundred attended 
meeting. 

F. A. HIGH, 
FRANK WINK COMMITTEE. 


— 


EIGHTY-FIVE PERCENT OF AKRONITES VOTING IN 
FORUM ARE AGAINST THE CONVOYING OF WAR 
MATERIALS 


With the heaviest response from readers in 
weeks, Akronites voted 85 percent against the 
convoying of war materials to England. The 
question was asked in last Sunday’s American 
forum on this page, Ernest W. Gibson, 
chairman of the Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies, presented the affirm- 
ative side of the question, while Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, acting chairman of the America 
First Committee, presented the negative 
argument. 

In the preceding Sunday’s American forum 
92 percent of those Akronites who cast ballots 
voted in favor of Senator CAPPER’s argument 
that the United States should require a refer- 
erdum to declare war. Senator HNL of 
Alabama presented the affirmative argument. 


Honorable Senator TOBEY. 

My Dear Senator: Akron is with you in 
your fight to keep the United States out of 
Europe’s war. We don’t want war. We 
resent bitterly the President's insult to that 
great American, Colonel Lindbergh. The 
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majority in the great Middle West are for 
“America First Keep on Fighting Senator” 
TOBEY. 


Sincerely, 
H. A. WILLIAMS. 
M. A. FRANZ. 
Four of our direct ancestors fought in the 


American Revolution. 


LAMBUTH COLLEGE, 
Jackson, Tenn., April 27, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Tong: I am wishing very 
much that there may be Senate committee 
hearings on your resolution against use of 
convoys. I have written to Senator GEORGE, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. WALKER, 
New York, N. T., April 28, 1941. 
Hon. WALTER GEORGE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm; Tam writing you to urge you to 
hold public hearings immediately on the 
Tobey anticonvoy resolution. I am very 
much opposed to the use of convoys and 
think the whole question should be ade- 
quately publicized. 

The people of the United States do not 
want to get into the war. The use of convoys 
is another long step which may make war 
inevitable. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Miss) MARION FrEN YEAR. 

Copies sent to Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY 
and President Roosevelt. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., April 23, 1941. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of 
the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, in the First Congregational Church 
in Berkeley, Calif., on the evening of April 
22, attended by approximately 1,000 citizens, 
the enclosed resolutions were adopted: 


“RESOLUTION ON CONVOYS 


“Inasmuch as we agree with the President 
when he said that convoys mean shooting 
and shooting is war, we wish to express our 
confidence that the President intends to keep 
his sacred pledge given to the voters of this 
country in Washington when he said: 

“We will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack.’ 

“We also wish to express our firm opposi- 
tion to the adoption of any policy of convoy- 
ing under any circumstances.” 


“RESOLUTION ON ADVISORY REFERENDUM 


“Since we believe that the American people 
have a fundamental right to express their 
opinion on the vital subject of ons ae 
in war, and to indicate to Congress their col- 
lective will: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, citizens of Berkeley, 
assembled at the First Congregational Church 
on April 22, 1941, endorse the advisory refer- 
endum resolution No. 7, introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senators GERALD P. 
NYE, CAPPER, SHIPSTEAD, WHEELER, LA FOL- 
LETTE, and CLARK of Idaho.“ 


SKANEATELES, N. Y., April 24, 1941. 
Senator TOBEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have just finished writing 
letters to President Roosevelt, Senators 
GEORGE, MEAD, WAGNER, and Congressman 
Hancock opposing convoys. As I roughly 
stated in letters to them I was opposed to 
convoys because convoys mean war—I be- 
lieve everyone agrees with that statement. 
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We are not yet prepared for war and probably 
won't be ready or prepared until 1944. We 
are at present seeing Germany winning this 
war because she was well prepared after a 
10-year effort and we are also seeing England 
losing this war because she is scarcely pre- 
pared for war at all. Thus we are not pre- 
pared to take further risks as we are less ready 
than England. 

We have embarked on a policy of aid short 
of war which is backed by the people but 
convoys are a war program which is not 
backed by the people—83 percent of the 
people are opposed to our entry into war at 
this time. Such a war program, when the 
great majority of the people are against war, 
would cause great disunity when unity is 
imperative. 

Very truly yours, 
LIVINGSTON LANSING. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Buffalo, N. V., April 28, 1941. 
The Honorable Mr. TOBEY, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Topey: Please take deep 
reassurance in your work against authoriza- 
tion of convoys from your knowledge that 
you are expressing the will and mind of the 
great mass of American people, and partic- 
ularly the mind of the more intelligent. 
There is widespread and increasingly bitter 
resentment against the policy of the President 
in bludgeoning this Nation toward the brink 
of open war. Do all you can to reverse the 
trend. And be assured of the undying grat- 
itude of the people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LEO ALVIN GATES. 


IDANA, Kans., April 28, 1941. 
Benator TOBEY, 
United States Senator from 
New Hampshire, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Over my radio I hear that 
the anticonvoy resolution will be debated in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
Wednesday of this week. I hasten to write 
you this note, giving the sentiment of people 
in my area of the State of Kansas, 

I am a Presbyterian minister, serving a 
congregation of 140 members. Of course, the 
constituency of the Church far exceeds its 
membership. I know from contact with the 
people that the great majority of them are 
not only opposed to convoying vessels to 
Great Britain, but are alarmed, and in many 
cases indignant, over the policy of the ad- 
ministration to take the country into the 
war by continually paring down the narrow 
margin which now separates the country 
from war. I have never known criticism of 
the administration to be expressed in such 
drastic terms as are now being used by 
thinking people in the community, Confi- 
dence in the Government, and in the prom- 
ises of the Government, seems to be steadily 
dwindling. The boys were told, when they 
were conscripted and sent to camp, that they 
would receive a year’s training, then set free 
for civilian life. Now there is talk of hold- 
ing them in the Army for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. The people are saying, “Some 
group somewhere is using us to further its 
Own ends. We have no voice in important 
decisions.” 

Certainly it is true that the administration 
is following a policy which is not in keeping 
with the sentiments and wishes of the people 
in this part of the country. The critics of 
the administration are not pro-Nazis (for 
such simply do not exist here) but are good 
Americans whose sympathies are with Brit- 
ain, but who feel this is not our war. I have 
been surprised to hear one person after an- 
other whose sympathy is openly with Britain 
say “Lindbergh may yet prove to be one of 
the sanest and safest leaders in the country. 
He may emerge from this crisis as the man 
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who gave America its best advice. He knew 
what he was talking about when he coun- 
selled the statesmen of Britain and France, 
and he may know what he is talking about 
now.” 


This note is written to give you an indica- 
tion of public sentiment in my community 
in north central Kansas. Wishing you suc- 
cess in the patriotic effort to keep our coun- 
try out of war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. JoHN V. WRIGHT, 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, TOBEY. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I should like to add to the 
record which the Senator has made to- 
day respecting the meeting of the For- 
eign Relations Committee yesterday. 

Following the disposition of the so- 
called Tobey resolution, there was in- 
sistence upon action on Senate Resolu- 
tion 71, which I submitted some time ago. 
I asked that consideration of that resolu- 
tion, going to the convoy issue, be de- 
layed until the next meeting of the com- 
mittee, at which time an invitation should 
be extended to a representative of the 
State Department, a representative of 
the Navy Department, and a representa- 
tive of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment to be heard upon the question of 
the losses being suffered in the under- 
taking to make delivery of production 
under the lend-lease bill. The commit- 
tee voted against being afforded that in- 
formation, and then, pressing the issue, 
voted, by a vote of 13 to 10, against re- 
porting Senate Resolution No. 71. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator. It 
is an amazing situation when a duly con- 
stituted committee of this body—perhaps 
its most outstanding and important com- 
mittee, in these times. especially—refuses 
to a member of that committee the right 
to have the gentlemen referred to, who 
in the last analysis are servants of the 
Congress, come before the committee and 
explain these matters with a view to the 
debate which is to follow. 

Mr. NYE. The thought which oc- 
curred to me was that since the matter 
‘of probable losses is basic to any convoy 
proposal, at least the Congress is en- 
titled to know what losses are being in- 
flicted; and we are being denied that 
information, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak for a few minutes on the matter 
on which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey] has just spoken. I 
wish to commend his determination to 
offer as an amendment to the ship bill a 
resolution relating to the subject of con- 
voys. It seems to me perfectly apparent 
that the administration is trying to edge 
gradually into a convoy policy, which will 
mean war for the United States, and that 
it means to do so without submitting to 
Congress the question of whether or not 
it has the power. In my opinion, there is 
no question whatever that this is the 
body which should determine that ques- 
tion. 

The lease-lend bill delegated many 
powers over foreign policy, but the one 
thing it did not delegate was the power 
to convoy. We put in the bill an express 
provision that American merchant ships 
still could not go through the war zone to 
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Britain. Surely no one contends that 
the American Navy can convoy British 
ships through the war zone to Great 
Britain. Whatever else the lease-lend 
policy provided, it did not provide for 
convoys. 

I have heard the argument, “What is 
the use of making munitions and other 
materials and giving them to England if 
we do not deliver them?” But the lease- 
lend policy was not to provide for de- 
livery, and it was so stated on the floor of 
the Senate. If the argument were valid, 
it should include the sending of Ameri- 
can boys to Europe; for what is the use 
of delivering the material in England if 
the British do not have the men who are 
necessary to make it effective? The 
same argument means sending American 
boys to Europe, and that argument 
means war. 

I hope that when the Tobey amend- 
ment comes up on the floor we shall have 
a full discussion of it, and that the ad- 
ministration forces will freely and 
frankly discuss where the policy of the 
administration is leading us. FI 

This is a matter which involves the 
question of war, and only Congress can 
declare war. That question should be 
settled. It should have been submitted to 
this body by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee following its meeting yesterday; 
but, whether or not the committee acts, 
it can be submitted and it can be argued 
here on an amendment to the foreign- 
ship bill. I propose to discuss, and I 
think every other Senator interested in 
that policy should discuss, on this floor 
on that amendment the question whether 
the United States is now prepared to go 
to war outside its boundaries, in the 
absence of attack, in order to carry out 
the policy of the administration, which 
has not been approved by Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Calloway, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
ALonzo D. Foucer, late a Representative 
from the State of North Carolina, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of the forego- 
ing resolutions, the Speaker had appoint- 
ed Mr. DOUGHTON, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. Kerr, 
and Mr. CLaxk members of a committee, 
to join with such Members of the Senate 
as may be appointed, to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF BILLS ON 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


May 1 

Adams ~ George Nye 
Andrews Gerry O'Mahoney 
Austin Gillette Overton 
Bailey Glass Radcliffe 
Ball Green Reed 
Bankhead Guffey Reynolds 
Barkley Gurney Russell 
Bilbo Hatch Schwartz 
Bone Hayden Shipstead 
Brewster Herring Smathers 
Brooks Hill Smith 
Brown Holman Spencer 
Bulow Hughes Stewart 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd La Follette Thomas, Utah 

yrnes Langer Tobey 
Capper Lee Truman 
Caraway Lodge Tunnell 
Chandler Lucas Tydings 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho McFarland Van Nuys sp 
Clark, Mo, McNary Wallgren d 
Connally Maloney Walsh 
Danaher Mead White 
Davis Murdock Wiley 
Downey Murray Willis 
Ellender Norris 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WaGNER] are absent from the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont IMr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bar- 
BOUR] are detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. The clerk will 
proceed to state the bills on the calendar. 


RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S, Res. 30) amending 
rule VIII so as to prohibit action by 
unanimous consent on bills in cases 
where a Senator has given written notice 
of his objection to their consideration 
was announced as first in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the resolution go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 935) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 with re- 
spect to commodity loans and marketing 
quotas, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3205) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1250) to provide for with- 
holding from the normal channels of 
trade and commerce cotton of the 1940 
and previous crops which is owned by 
the Government or which is pledged as 
security for Government loans was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

ACCOUNT BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
STATE OF VERMONT 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) 
directing the Comptroller General to re- 
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adjust the account between the United 
States and the State of Vermont was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to audit the claim of 
the State of Vermont with respect to advances 
and expenditures made by such State for 
military purposes during the War of 1812- 
15, with Great Britain, and after applying 
the rules of evidence and settlement to this 
class of claims, provided for in resolution of 
May 14, 1836 (5 Stat. L. 132), and in section 
12 of the act approved March 3, 1857 (11 
Stat. L. 229), to submit to the Senate a report 
containing the results of an audit of such 
claim, in conformity with said rules, and to 
certify to Congress for an appropriation the 
balance found due the State of Vermont, 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this place in the Recorp a memorandum 
relating to the joint resolution which has 
just been passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


Memorandum regarding expenditures of the 
State of Vermont and the service of troops 
thereof on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the War of 1812-15 
Attached are the following, which are sub- 

mitted in support of the claim of the State 

of Vermont on the question of its right to 
be reimbursed for expenditures found by the 

Comptroller General of the United States to 

have been made by the State on behalf of 

the Federal Government during the War of 

1812-15: 

(1) Audit of the Comptroller General of 
the United States: You will recall that this 
was printed in full in previous reports of the 
Senate committee, but it was omitted in the 
last Congress because of its length. 

Note therein statement of the Comptroller 
General as to the issuance by Vermont of 
“treasury notes in the amount of $10,130 for 
the use and benefit of the United States for 
the expenses of the War of 1812-15.“ Also his 
statement on page 2, “Under date of March 30, 
1820, ít appears the United States reimbursed 
the State of Vermont on account of the ex- 
penditures made in the amount of $4,421.18." 

Thus, the reimbursement made to Vermont 
by the United States of this small item is cer- 
tainly official recognition by the United States 
that the expenditures incurred by Vermont 
during the War of 1812-15 were for the bene- 
fit of the United States. 

Finally, in this report is contained a list 
of the various principal expenditures, total- 
ing $39,478.96, which were made by Vermont, 
Mainly these are payments to individuals who 
served as volunteers and in the militia of Ver- 
mont and who were called into the service 
of the United States during the War of 1812- 
15. Some of these payments also are to 
selectmen, to reimburse them for payments 
made by them to such volunteers and militia. 

(2) Copy of act of the United States Con- 
gress of March 3, 1817 (5 Stat. L. 378), which 
was the original act passed by the Congress 
making appropriations to various States and 
to United States Government departments, 
This act is entitled “An act making additional 
appropriations to defray the expenses of the 
Army and militia during the late war with 
Great Britain.” Note therein provision “for 
the payment of balances due to certain States 
on account of disbursements for militia em- 
ployed in the service of the United States 
during the late war, $717,000.” 

As indicated, it was pursuant to this pro- 
vision that Vermont was partially reimbursed, 
on March 30, 1820, the sum of $4,421.18 for 
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certain of her expenditures in enrolling, sub- 
sisting, clothing, supplying, arming, equip- 
ping, paying, and transporting yolunteers and 
militia called into the service of the United 
States in pursuance of the requisition of the 
President of the United States during the 
War of 1812-15. 

(3) Copy of act of the General Assembly 
of Vermont of November 9, 1812, appropriat- 
ing $1,188.80 to selectmen of various towns 
in Vermont to reimburse them for payments 
made by them for the services and subsistence 
of volunteers and militia stationed at Troy 
and other towns on the northern frontier in 
the summer of 1812. 

This total amount of $1,188.80, you will 
note, is found on page 9 of the Comptroller 
General's audit. 

(4) Short bibliography on Vermont and the 
War of 1812. The first three works will be 
interesting, and also the one by Crocket en- 
titled “Vermont, the Green Mountain State,” 
might be helpful. 

These can he secured from the Congressional 
Library. 


[S. Doc, No, 23, 74th Cong., 1st sess.] 
CLAIM OF THE STATE OF VERMONT FOR EXPENDI- 
TURES MADE DURING THE WAR OF 1812-15 


[Letter from the Comptroller General of the 
United States, transmitting, in response to 
S. Res. No. 224, 73d Cong., certain infor- 
mation relative to the claim of the State of 
Vermont with respect to advances and 
expenditures made for military purposes 
during the War of 1812-15, with Great 
Britain] 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, February 19, 1935. 


The PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: The Secretary of 
the United States Senate has transmitted to 
this office for action Senate Resolution 224, 
Seventy-third Congress, second session of 
April 26, 1934, providing: 

“That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to audit the claim by the State 
of Vermont with respect to advances and ex- 
penditures made by such State for military 
purposes during the War of 1812-15, with 
Great Britain, and after applying the rules of 
evidence and settlement to this class of 
claims, provided for in resolution of May 14, 
1936 (5 Stat. L. 132), and in section 12 of 
the act approved March 3, 1857 (11 Stat. L. 
229), to submit to the Senate a report con- 
taining the results of an audit of such claim, 
in conformity with said rules.” 

Complying therewith I have the honor to 
report as follows: 

It appears that during the years 1817 and 
1818 the treasurer of the State of Vermont, 
pursuant to the acts of the State legislature 
dated November 4, 1816, and October 24, 1817, 
issued treasury notes in the amount of 
$10,130 for the use and benefit of the United 
States for the expenses of the War of 1812-15, 
The exact dates on which the notes were 
issued do not appear to be available, as the 
treasurer’s records showing such dates are 
reported as among those destroyed in the 
burning of the statehouse at Montpelier, Vt., 
on January 6, 1857. In view of the circum- 
stances, it has been assumed for the purposes 
of this report that the treasury notes issued 
pursuant to the act of November 4, 1816, in 
the amount of $4,130 were issued on January 
1, 1817, and the notes issued pursuant to the 
act of October 24, 1817, in the amount of 
$6,000 were issued on January 1, 1818. 

Under date of March 30, 1820, it appears 
the United States reimbursed the State of 
Vermont on account of the expenditures 
made in the amount of $4,421.18. Applying 
the rules approved in the settlement of a 
similar account between the United States 
and the State of Maryland authorized by 
section 12 of the act of March 8, 1857 (11 
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Stat, 229), the computation would appear as 
follows: 
Loan dated Jan. 1, 1817. . $4, 130,00 
Interest thereon at 6 percent per 

annum to Mar, 30, 1820, 3 years, 


2 months, 29 days. e=... 804, 66 
Loan dated Jan, 1, 1818. 6,000.00 
Interest thereon at 6 percent per 

annum to Mar, 30, 1820, 2 years, 

2 months, 29 days. 809. 00 


Total interest and principal. 11,743.66 
Payment by United States to the 
State of Vermont “for payments 
made to selectmen of sundry 
towns in said State for subsist- 
ence, camp equipage, ammuni- 
tion, and transportation of bag- 
gage, etc., furnished by them for 
detachment of militia called in- 
to the service of the United 

States in the summer of 1812“ 4,421.18 


New. principal — 
Interest on new principal at 6 per- 
cent per annum from Mar. 30, 
1820, to Feb. 28, 1935, 114 years, 
AP won 50, 488. 64 


Ba a E 57, 811. 12 


There is included also in the report of the 
adjutant general of the State of Vermont, 
the officer having custody of the records 
showing the military expenditures incurred 
by the State, a list of various expenditures 
in the total amount of $39,478.96, as follows: 
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Selectmen of Barnet (et al.) . $1, 188. 80 


John Benson 3 15.93 
Adam Hurlbut nann 16. 04 
WOR eau — 39, 478. 96 


It is certified by the adjutant general, State 
of Vermont, that this list is taken from the 
record book of the State and is supported by 
a copy of a certificate executed by the secre- 
tary of state November 7, 1856, at the time 
the list of vouchers was copied in the record 
book to the effect that the list was a true 
copy, in dates and amounts, of the original 
vouchers for payments made for services in 
the War of 1812. 

Included in the above list, and indicated by 
the asterisk, are the items included in the 
claim allowed on March 30, 1820, in the 
amount of $4,421.18, The other expenditures 
are not supported by vouchers, it being stated 
that the original vouchers on which the pay- 
ments were made were destroyed in the 
burning of the statehouse on January 6, 1857, 
and there is cited as authority for accepting 
the showing presented as evidence of the pay- 
ments made the joint resolution of Congress 
in May 14, 1836 (5 Stat. 132), for the charac- 
ter of evidence to be accepted in settling 
claims of States against the United States 
arising out of the War of 1812-15. 

The evidence now available as to the items 
not supported by vouchers, etc., is not sufi- 
cient to support a proper audit. However, 
should it be accepted as establishing the 
validity of this additional claim which the 
State of Vermont presents, for incorporation 
in this report, it is believed the amount of 
$4,421.18 paid the State under date of March 
80, 1820, should be deducted from the ex- 
penditures totaling 639,478.96 and the ac- 
count should appear as follows: 


Balance due the State of Vermont 


for loans and interest $57, 811.12 

Amount of expenditures ($39,- 
478.96 less $4,421.18) _.-.-.... - 85,057.78 
TOC a —— 92,868.90 


Correspondence 8 Gov. Jonas Ga- 
lusha and Congressman Charles Rich prior 
to the settlement of March 30, 1820, indicates 
that careful consideration was given the claim 
then presented by the State of Vermont and 
all amounts at that time supported by ade- 
quate proof appear to have been allowed. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. R. McCaru, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


An act making additional appropriations to 
defray the expenses of the Army and militia 
during the late war with Great Britain 
Be it enacted, etc., That for defraying the 

expenses of the Military Establishment, and 

those incurred by calling out the militia 
during the late War with Great Britain, in 
addition to the sums heretofore appropriated 
by law for these objects, the following sums 
be, the sums are hereby appropriated, viz: 
For pay of the Army and militia, including 
the sum of $300,000, exclusive of interest, ad- 
vanced by the State of Pennsylvania for de- 
fraying the expenses of the militia of said 
State, during the late war, $730,000. 
For subsistence, $200,000. 
For the Quartermaster’s Department, $450,- 

000. 

For the Ordnance Department, $144,000. 

For the payments of balances due to cer- 
tain States, on account of disbursements for 
militia employed in the service of the United 

States during the late war, $717,000+ 


1 Pursuant to the above provision, Vermont 
was partially reimbursed on March 30, 1820, 
in the sum of $4,421.18 on account of ex- 
penditures she had made for the use and bene- 
fit of the United States in enrolling, sub- 
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For paying the expenses incurred in ascer- 
taining and surveying the boundary lines 
established by the treaty lately made with 
the Creek Indians, $15,000. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
several sums, hereby appropriated, be paid 
out of any e in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated 

Approved March 3, 1817 (5 Stat. L. 378). 


An act making compensation to the volun- 
teers of Troy and other places on the 
northern frontier 
It is hereby enacted by the General As- 

sembly of the Etate of Vermont that the 
treasurer be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to the several towns and persons hereinafter 
named the following sums, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
as compensation for the services and subsist- 
ence of the volunteers and militia stationed 
at Troy and in other towns on the northern 
frontier the summer past, to wit: 

To the selectmen of the town of 


Craftsbury, the sum o $85. 17 
To the selectmen of Hardwick, the 
SUI Of oc o a 88. 60 
To the selectmen of Greensboro, the 
fois Gee) Ce ee a Te CO Ree 56. 00 
To the selectmen ot Walden, the 
pa: ee 40. 67 
To the selectmen of Cabot, the sum 
PSA RE ĩ eR ITO eR 67.17 
To the selectmen of Peacham, the 
TTT - 23. 50 
To the selectmen of Troy, the sum of. 76. 50 
To the selectmen of Danville, the 
CCT 120. 70 
To the selectmen of Irasburgh, the 
mural fe Ss inher aan e r 35. 00 
To the selectmen of Sheffield, the 
SUM OR Si E E 33. 20 
To the selectmen of Barnet, the sum 
! eng ay i alee ee ae 80 .20 
To the selectmen of St. Johnsbury, 
een 80. 00 
To the selectmen of Wheelock, the 
C 59. 40 
To the selectmen of Ryegate, the 
MUN Glia orp ATIE SSE 22. 44 
To the selectmen of Lyndon, the 
nr wou 4.10 
To the selectmen of Canaan, the sum 
PE SY oy oer RE $1. 50 
To the selectmen of Morristown, the 
77 | NS ea 44. 84 
To the selectmen of Kelly-Vale, the 
bis are. die tebe a ee Ey TOR 9.34 
To the selectmen of Glover, the sum 
FVV 19. 34 
To Col. Joseph Scott, for supplies for 
troops, the sum of 235. 67 
To the selectmen of Barton, the sum 
(91 GUERRA RS I CES Ia aa 27. 46 
To William Baxter, for supplies to 
err 00 
Amounting to—— 1, 188. 80 


Passed by the General Assembly of Ver- 
mont, November 9, 1812. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

THOMAS Leverett, Secretary. 

Nore.—The above-quoted act shows that 
the volunteers and militia of Vermont, which 
were called into the service of the United 
States during the war with Great Britain, 
1812-15, were stationed at Troy and in other 
towns on the northern frontier, some of 
which are listed above, 


sisting, clothing, supplying, arming, equip- 
ping, paying, and transporting volunteers and 
militia called into the service of the United 
States in pursuance of the requisition of the 
President of the United States, during the 
War with Great Britain, 1812-15. 
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Clark, Byron N., editor, A List of Pen- 
sioners of the War of 1812, (Burlington, Bos- 
ton, 1904.) (E359.4.C62.) 

Vermont, Adjutant and Inspector General's 
Office, Roster of Soldiers in the War of 1812- 
14. (St. Albans, 1933.) (E359.5.V3V32.) 

Vermont, Records of the Governor and 
Council of the State of Vermont, volume 6, 
part E. (Montpelier, 1873-80.) (Fag. V52.) 

Carter, Robert M., Studies in Vermont His- 
tory. (St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1937.) (F49.C34.) 

Collins, Edward Day, A History of Vermont. 
(Boston, New York, 1916.) (F49.C715.) 

Crockett, Walter Hill, Vermont, the Green 
Mountain State? (New York, 1921.) 
(Fa9. Oo.) 

Lamb, Wallace E., The Lake Champlain 
and Lake George Valleys. (New York, 1940.) 
(F127.C6L3.) 

Slocum, Harold W., The Story of Vermont. 
(New York, Chicago, 1926.) (F49.S63.) 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF 
STOLEN CATTLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1261) to provide for the punish- 
ment of persons transporting stolen cat- 
tle having a value of $50 or more in in- 
terstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, in section 3, page 2, line 6, after 
the word “cattle”, to strike out “having 
a value of $50 or more”, and in section 
4, page 2, line 11, after the word “cattle”, 
to strike out “having a value of $50 or 
more”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the National Cattle Theft Act. 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “cattle” shall mean one or 
more bulls, steers, oxen, cows, heifers, or 
calves, or the carcass or carcasses of one or 
more bulls, steers, oxen, cows, heifers, or 
calves. 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” shall include transportation from one 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
to another State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, or to a foreign country, or from 
a foreign country to any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia. 

Src. 3. Whoever shall transport or cause to 
be transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any cattle, knowing the same to have 
been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

Sec. 4. Whoever shall receive, conceal, store, 
barter, buy, sell, or dispose of any cattle mov- 
ing in or constituting a part of interstate or 
foreign commerce, knowing the same to have 
been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

Sec. 5. Any person violating section 3 of 
this act may be prosecuted in any district 
from, into, or through which such cattle has 
or have been transported or removed. 

Sec. 6. Nothing herein shall be construed to 
Tepeal, modify, or amend any part of the 
National Stolen Property Act. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] give a brief word of explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill, in substance, has been passed on two 
or three different occasions by the Senate 
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and by the House, but was vetoed by the 
President because of a certain provision 
which he thought entailed prosecution 
for misdemeanors. We have eliminated 
the limitation. We have deleted all pro- 
visions which would bring the offense into 
the category of petty larceny, and have 
made it to apply directly to stealing, tak- 
ing, carrying away, or leading or driving 
away cattle from one State to another. 
Let me say to the Senator that this meas- 
ure falls into the same category as the 
Dyer Act, hy which stealing and driving 
away or removing an automobile is made 
punishable under the Federal law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall, when the 
bill was up before, that there was some 
discussion of the broad question whether 
it was wise policy for Congress to single 
out any article of theft and make it a 
penalty to take it across a State line, in- 
stead of dealing with all articles of theft 
and making all such transportation 
across a State line a Federal offense. I 
recall, however, that we did deal with 
automobile stealing, because at that time 
it presented a special situation because of 
racketeering and violations of the prohi- 
bition laws and of other things which in- 
duced Congress to feel that it was en- 
titled to special treatment. 

I desire to reiterate what I think I 
stated at the time the bill was previously 
considered, that if Congress is to penalize 
the transportation of articles of theft 
across State lines I am not so certain that 
it ought not to enact a general law on the 
subject, instead of picking out one or two 
things and providing a penalty for trans- 
porting those things across State lines if 
they have been stolen. 


I shall not object to this bill, but I 
think the broad subject is entitled to 
consideration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am grateful for 
the Senator’s statement that he will not 
object to the bill. I desire to invite his 
attention to this situation: 

In recent years, grazing on the open 
public domain in the grazing-land States 
has been licensed by permits issued by 
the Grazing Division of the Interior De- 
partment, so that cattle ranging at large 
on the open public domain are today the 
subject of theft by persons using high- 
powered vehicles on high-speed roads; 
and the greatest loss to the stock raiser 
today on the range, aside from loss due 
to predatory animals, is from the man 
who comes out on the range or out into 
the open and takes cattle onto his truck 
and transports them across a State line. 
It is for that reason that the bill is 
sought to be enacted, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
reported by the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the punishment 
of persons transporting stolen cattle in 
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interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CADETS AT 
MILITARY ACADEMY FROM DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 702) to increase the num- 
ber of cadets allowed at the United States 
Military Academy from the District of 
Columbia was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for an additional number 
of cadets at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes,” approved June 
7, 1935 (ch. 201, 49 Stat. 332), as amended 
(ch. 523, 50 Stat. 534), is hereby further 
amended by striking out the words “five for 
the District of Columbia” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “nine for the District 
of Columbia.” 

ENLARGEMENT OF POWERS OF PROPERTY 

CLERK OF DISTRICT POLICE DEPART- 

MENT 


The bill (H. R. 4083) to enlarge the 
powers of the property clerk of the Police 
Department of the District of Columbia 
to dispose of property coming into his 
possession was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


FURNISHING OF STEAM TO DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FROM CENTRAL HEATING 
PLANT 


The bill (H. R. 3869) to authorize the 
furnishing of steam from the Central 
Heating Plant to the District of Columbia 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


RECREATIONAL BUILDINGS AT ST. ELIZA- 
BETHS HOSPITAL 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) 
authorizing the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to permit the American Red 
Cross to construct needed recreational 
buildings on the St. Elizabeths Hospital 
reservation was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CHARLOTTE E. HUNTER 


The bill (H. R. 4221) for the relief of 
Charlotte E. Hunter was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS FOR FREEDMEN’S 
HOSPITAL 


The bill (H. R. 4057) to authorize the 
Federal Security Administrator to accept 
gifts for the Freedmen’s Hospital and to 
provide for the administration of such 
gifts was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AUGUST R. LUNDSTROM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 255) for the relief of August R. 
Lundstrom, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the adminis- 
tration of the pension laws August R. Lund- 
strom, late of Company L, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, shall hereafter 
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be held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service 
of the United States as a member of said 
organization on the 6th day of April 1903: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowances shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will look, he will see that there 
is a very elaborate report on the matter. 
Frankness compels me to say that I have 
not recently looked into the facts of the 
case, but a similar bill was favorably re- 
ported in the last Congress, and the 
measure has received very careful con- 
sideration from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The soldier was stationed at Whipple 
Barracks, in Arizona. Like some other 
soldiers, he overindulged, and was absent 
for 2 days. Otherwise, his military rec- 
ord is excellent. The committee took all 
the facts into consideration and recom- 
mended that the soldier’s record be 
straightened out. 

That is about the situation. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator tell 
me if, as a result of the passage of the 
bill, the dependents of the soldier would 
be entitled to receive a pension? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If his record is cleared 
he will be in the same status as any other 
soldier. 

Mr. DANAHER. I notice that there is 
a provision in lines 8, 9, and 10 to the 
effect— 

That no bounty, back pay, pension, or al- 
lowances shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act, 


Mr. HAYDEN. That is the customary 
provision, and I think it is perfectly sound. 
After the Civil War a great scandal arose 
because of cases in which men would 
delay for a long time applications for 
pensions, and then, when granted, the 
pensions would date back for many years 
and would involve the payment of a very 
large lump sum. So Congress deter- 
mined, first, that all pensions should 
begin from the date of the application; 
and, second, if granted as a result of con- 
gressional action, that no money would 
accrue until after the bill became law. 
That is the usual provision. 

Mr. DANAHER. So that under this 
rk pension allowances will be prospective 
only? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 


AMENDMENT OF STATUTE SUSPENDING 
ENFORCEMENT OF CERTAIN CIVIL 
LIABILITIES 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 23) to 
amend Public Law No. 861, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, approved October 17, 1940, an 
act to promote and strengthen the na- 
tional defense by suspending enforcement 
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of certain civil liabilities of certain per- 
sons serving in the Military and Naval 
Establishments, including the Coast 
Guard, was announced as next in order. 

Mr.McNARY. Let the joint resolution 
go over. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I trust that the joint resolution will not 
have to go over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ob- 
jected because it is not perfectly under- 
standable from the caption what the 
joint resolution proposes to accomplish. 
If the measure can be explained satisfac- 
torily, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think a word 
of explanation will satisfy the Senator. 
In the act of October 17, 1940, as passed, 
there was a typographical error. The 
word “insured” was printed in the act; 
it should have read “insurer.” The 
pending joint resolution merely substi- 
tutes the word “insurer,” and makes the 
original act read as it was intended to 
read. The mistake was made after the 
bill was passed, as I understand. That 
is all the explanation there is to it. The 
pending joint resolution merely proposes 
to correct the existing act. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not quite catch 
the concluding remarks of the able Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I said I think 
that is all the explanation there is; it is 
a mere correction. 

Mr. McNARY. The pending measure, 
then, is designed to correct the wording of 
an existing statute? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, That is all; it 
merely corrects a word which was obvi- 
ously a mistake, 

Mr. McNARY. 
tion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved etc., That section 413 of the act 
entitled “An act to promote and strengthen 
the national defense by suspending enforce- 
ment of certain civil liabilities of certain per- 
sons serving in the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments, including the Coast Guard,” Pub- 
lic Law No. 861, Seventy-sixth Congress, ap- 
proved October 17, 1940, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by striking out the word 
“insured” where it first occurs in the second 
line and substituting in lieu thereof the 
word “insurer,” so that section 413 shall read 
as follows: 


“This article shall not apply to any policy 
which is void or which may at the option of 
the insurer be voidable, if the insured is in 
military service, either in this country or 
abroad, nor to any policy which as a result 
of being in military service, either in this 
country or abroad, provides for the payment 
of any sum less than the face thereof or for 
the payment of an additional amount as 
premium.” 


JOHN H. BALMAT, JR. 


The bill (S. 972) for the relief of John 
H. Balmat, Jr., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


I withdraw the objec- 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to consider and au- 
thorized to grant the application of John 
H. Balmat, Jr., former captain, One Hundred 
and Forty-seventh Regiment United States 
Field Artillery, for such of the benefits under 
the act entitled “An act making eligible for 
retirement, under certain conditions, officers 
and former officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps of the United States, other 
than officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, who incurred physical dis- 
ability in line of duty while in the service of 
the United States during the World War,” 
approved May 24, 1928, as the said John H. 
Balmat, Jr., may be entitled to in accord- 
ance with his disability rating: Provided, 
That the application of the said John H. 
Balmat, Jr., shall be filed with the Veterans’ 
Administration within 6 months from the 
date of the approval of this act. 


DEATH GRATUITY BENEFITS 


The bill (S. 1060) to extend the 6- 
month death-gratuity benefits, now 
paid only to dependents of officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army, to 
dependents of all officers, warrant of- 
ficers, and enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy of the United States who die in line 
of duty while in active military service 
of the United States, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last proviso of 
section 1 of the act of August 30, 1935, as 
amended by section 5 of the act of April 3, 
1939 (53 Stat. 557), and by the act of July 
25, 1939 (53 Stat. 1079), be, and same is here- 
by, further amended by changing the final 
pericd to a comma and adding the following: 
“including for their dependents the benefits 
of the act of December 17, 1919 (41 Stat. 367), 
as amended.” 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the 6-month death 
gratuity benefits, now paid only to de- 
pendents of officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army, to dependents of all 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army of the United States 
who die in line of duty while in active 
military service of the United States.” 


RAILROAD TRACKAGE AND FACILITIES 
AT JEFFERSON BARRACKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 916) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant a revocable license to Guy 
A. Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co., and successors in interest, 
to maintain railroad trackage and station 
facilities on Jefferson Barracks Military 
Reservation, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with amendments on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “Reservation”, to insert Mis- 
souri“; and on the same page, line 5, 
after the word “purpose”, to insert “and 
to maintain, operate, repair, and renew 
that portion of existing main line right- 
of-way of said railroad on said reserva- 
tion in excess of the 60-foot right-of- 
way authorized by the act of Congress 
approved February 14, 1853 (10 Stat. 754), 
as amended by the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 14, 1856 (11 Stat, 452)”, so 
as to make the bill read: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War (hereinafter referred to as Secretary“) 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to grant to Guy A, Thompson, trustee, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., debtor, and suc- 
cessors in interest (herein referred to as 
“grantees”) a license to maintain, operate, 
repair, renew, and construct, at grantees’ ex- 
pense, upon Jefferson Barracks Military Res- 
ervation, Mo., such passenger station, depot 
grounds, and sidings as, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, are reasonably necessary to serve 
said reservation and will not conflict with the 
use of said reservation for any governmental 
purpose, and to maintain, operate, repair, and 
renew that portion of the existing main line 
right-of-way of said railroad on said reserva- 
tion in excess of the 60-foot right-of-way 
authorized by the act of Congress approved 
February 14, 1853 (10 Stat. 754), as amended 
by the act of Congress approved July 14, 1856 
(11 Stat. 452): Provided, however, That noth- 
ing herein, or in such license, shall be con- 
strued as relieving said railroad from com- 
pliance with any of the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended or as it 
may hereafter be amended. Any license so 
granted shall (1) be revocable at the will of 
the Secretary; (2) provide that the Secretary 
may, in lieu of revoking such license, require 
the grantees to relocate any such trackage or 
facilities for the purpose of preventing inter- 
ference with the use of such reservation for 
governmental purposes; and (3) provide that 
the privileges granted thereby shall be exer- 
cised subject to such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary, or the commanding officer of 
such reservation with the approval of the 
Secretary, may prescribe in the interests of 
maintenance of good order, sanitation, disci- 
pline, public safety, and the interests of the 
United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1290) to further amend the 
act of February 9, 1927, entitled “An act 
relating to the transfusion of blood by 
members of the Military Establishment.” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DANAHER. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN 
AVIATION 


The bill (S. 1246) to amend section 2 
of the act of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), 
so as to make its provisions applicable to 
personnel of all components of the Army 
of the United States was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act 
of April 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 556), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. When the facilities of the Army for 
instruction and training in aviation are 
deemed by the Secretary of War to be insuffi- 
cient he may, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, and without reference to any 
limitation contained in section 127a of the 
National Defense Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 
535), detail personnel of the Army of the 
United States as students of any technical, 
professional, or other educational institution, 
or as students, observers, or investigators at 
such industrial plants or other places as shall 
be best suited to enable such personnel to 
acquire a knowledge of or experience in the 
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specialties incident to aviation in which the 
training of such personnel is essential: Pro- 
vided, That no expense shall be incurred by 
the United States in addition to the author- 
ized emoluments of the personnel so detailed 
except for the cost of tuition at such educa- 
tional institutions, and the cost of mainte- 


the equipment assigned to them for their 
Official use: Provided further, That the tui- 
tion for the personne] during the period of 
their detail may be paid from any funds 
which may hereafter be made available for 
the procurement branches. 


RAILROAD UNDERPASS ON NEW YORE 
AVENUE NE. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 774) to authorize the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., by means of an un- 
derpass, to cross New York Avenue NE., 
to extend, construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate certain industrial sidetracks, and for 
other purposes, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., operating lessee of all of the 
railroads and appurtenant properties of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Rail- 
road Co., in the District of Columbia, be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to establish switch 
and siding connections with its tracks in par- 
cel 130/9, to cross New York Avenue by means 
of a suitable underpass, and thence into and 
through parcel 129/33 and lot 801 in square 
3585, as well as into and through the bed of 
Brentwood Road between New York Avenue 
and Florida Avenue, if and when said road is 
officially vacated by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, all of said parcels of 
land being thus known and identified on the 
plat books of the surveyor’s office of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with all switches, crossings, 
turn-outs, extensions, spurs, and sidings, as 
may be or become necessary for the develop- 
ment of the said squares and parcels of land 
above indicated for such use as may be per- 
mitted in the use district or districts in which 
said squares and parcels of land are now or 
may hereafter be included as defined in the 
zoning regulations of the District of Columbia 
and shown in the official atlases of the Zoning 
Commission. 

Sec. 2. Before any of the work above au- 
thorized shall be begun on the ground a plan 
or plans thereof shall be prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for their approval and only to 
the extent that such plans shall be so ap- 
proved shall said work or any portion thereof 
be permitted or undertaken. 

Sec. 3. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as limiting or abridging the author- 
ity of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia under the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1353), entitled 
“An act to provide for the elimination of 
grade crossings of steam railroads in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 4. That Congress reserves the right to 
amend, alter, or repeal this act. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward an amendment which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, after 
Pon 2, it is proposed to insert the follow- 

ng: 

Sec. 4. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as modifying the requirements of 
section 1 (18) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act insofar as they would apply to the con- 
struction referred to in section 1 of this act. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not 
understand the amendment. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Mr, President, this 
is a bill which affects the District of 
Columbia. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
sought to extend its tracks across New 
York Avenue so that it might provide 
certain facilities for the loading and un- 
loading of cars in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion sent a letter to the committee, which 
I ask to have read. I think the letter 
will explain the purport and meaning of 
the amendment. The amendment was 
not considered by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia because at the time 
it considered the bill the amendment 
had not been brought forward to the at- 
tention of the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the able 
Senator whether the committee having 
jurisdiction of railroad matters, the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, was con- 
sulted? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; it was not, and 
if the Senator will listen to the suggestion 
in the letter he will note that the amend- 
ment merely preserves the right to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate and issue a certificate permit- 
ting the trackage, if necessary. I ask 
that the letter be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 18, 1941. 
Hon. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
Chairman, Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHARMAN REYNOLDS: Since my 
letter to you dated April 17, reporting on S. 
774, certain facts have come to my attention 
which lead me to feel that some clarification 
and amplification of that letter would be 
desirable. Although Mr. Murray’s letter was 
dated April 7, it did not reach the Commis- 
sion until April 14, and, as it was understood 
that you wanted our comments as soon as 
possible, we had no opportunity to make any 
investigation of the circumstances relating to 
this bill other than those appearing from 
the bill itself. 

It has since been stated to us that the 
project involved in S. 774 will probably entail 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of 
money for an extensive terminal, with the 
necessary railroad extensions, which will 
probably be opposed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., the Pennsylvania’s principal 
railroad competitor in the District of Colum- 
bia. If this be true, it may be that the 
project is one for which a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity would ordinarily 
be required under section 1 (18) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, quoted in my letter of 
the 17th. 

Insofar as S. 774 is limited solely to the 
municipal regulation of the use or occupancy 
of streets in the District of Columbia we 
have no objection to it. However, we are 
fearful that if enacted into law as it now 
reads it might be interpreted as giving the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. full authority to 
carry out the project without any further 
governmental action except that specifically 
mentioned in the bill. It was for that reason 
that we suggested deleting the word “exten- 
sions” from line 8 of page 2. Upon further 
consideration our legislative committee feels 
that it would be well to go a step further 
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and insert a new section between the present 
sections 3 and 4, as follows: 

“Sec, 4. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as modifying the requirements of 
section 1 (18) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act insofar as they would apply to the con- 
struction referred to in section 1 of this act.” 

If the bill were so amended, the present 
section 4 should, of course, be renumbered 5. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I may explain a lit- 
tle further that the bill is entirely a mu- 
nicipal bill so far as the Committee on 
the District of Columbia is concerned. 
The question before the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee was whether we 
should permit the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to put an underpass across New York 
Avenue. That is all our committee had 
to do with. Mr. Eastman evidently wants 
to see to it that the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is pre- 
served, and it was for that reason that I 
offered the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EASEMENTS OVER CERTAIN GOVERN- 
MENT LANDS 


The bill (S. 634) to authorize the At- 
torney General to grant easements to 
States over lands belonging to the United 
States under his supervision and control, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, the 
following bill on the calendar, Order No. 
209, House bill 3394, is identical with the 
Senate bill the title of which has just 
been stated. I ask unanimous consent 
that the House bill be substituted for the 
Senate bill and be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3394) to authorize the Attorney 
General to grant easements to States 
over lands belonging to the United States 
under his supervision and control was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VAN NUYS. I move that Senate 
bill 634 be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARTIN F. GETTINGS 


The bill (H. R. 4065) for the relief of 
Martin F. Gettings was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


R. BRINSKELLE AND CHARLIE MELCHER 


The bill (S. 1352) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
claim of R. Brinskelle and Charlie Mel- 
cher was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment on the claim of R. Brinskelle 
and Charlie Melcher for damages for loss of 
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a fishing cabin located on Warrior River, Jef- 
ferson County, Ala., on or about March 6, 
1937, because of fire allegedly caused by negli- 
gence of Government employees in connec- 
tion with clearing operations along the banks 
of the Warrior River and its tributaries. 
Sec. 2. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after en- 
actment of this act and proceedings for the 
determination of such claim, appeals there- 
from, and payment of any judgment thereon 
shall be in the same manner as in the cases 
over which such court has jurisdiction under 
section 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 


J. M. SWINNEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1348) for the relief of J. M. Swin- 
ney, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment 
on page 1, at the beginning of line 5, after 
“Mississippi” to strike out “the sum of 
$200 a month from May 23, 1938, during 
his lifetime, and, upon his death, to pay 
to his widow, if then living, the sum of 
$100 per month during her lifetime, in full 
satisfaction of their claims against the 
United States for compensation on ac- 
count of the total and permanent disabil- 
ity of the said J. M. Swinney, resulting 
from injuries received by him on May 23, 
1938, from the explosion of several dyna- 
mite caps in his welding and blacksmith 
shop, which was being used without 
charge by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration as a tool and storage room in 
connection with work on Works Progress 
Administration project No. 5466 in Pearl 
River County, Miss. The first payment 
under this act shall be made within 60 
days from the date of its enactment and 
shall include all sums due and payable 
from May 23, 1938, to the date of such 
payment. All such payments shall be 
made through the United States Employ- 
ment Compensation Commission”; and 
insert: “the sum of $2,719, in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims against the United 
States on account of injuries to the said 
J. M. Swinney resulting from the explo- 
sion of several dynamite caps handed to 
him loosely by Works Progress Adminis- 
tration employees in his welding and 
blacksmith shop on May 23, 1938: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. M. Swinney, of 
Poplarville, Miss., the sum of $2,719, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States on account of injuries to the said J. M. 
Swinney resulting from the explosion of sev- 
eral dynamite caps handed to him loosely by 
Works Progress Administration employees in 
his welding and blacksmith shop on May 23, 
1938: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
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centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FRANK AND PAULINA RUBLEIN AND MRS. 
ETHEL BOWERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 853) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reim- 
burse Frank Rublein and Paulina Rub- 
lein, husband and wife, for the losses sus- 
tained by them by reason of the death 
of their son, Ernest J. Rublein, resulting 
from the negligence of an employee of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with amendments, on page 1, 
line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$10,000” and insert “$5,000, and to 
Mrs. Ethel Bowers, mother of Richard 
Bowers, deceased, the sum of $5,000”, and 
on page 2, line 5, after the name “Ernest 
Rublein”, to strike out “was” and insert 
“and Richard Bowers were”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Frank 
Rublein and Paulina Rublein, father and 
mother of Ernest J. Rublein, deceased, the 
sum of $5,000, and to Mrs. Ethel Bowers, 
mother of Richard Bowers, deceased, the sum 
of $5,000, in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for damages for 
fatal injuries suffered by their sons on the 
15th of August 1934, on route No. 28, about 
3% miles east of Newberry, Mich., when the 
automobile in which Ernest Rublein and 
Richard Bowers were riding was struck by 
a motor truck owned by the United States 
and driven by Richard Hobson, an employee 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps Camp 
No. 1688, located at Newberry, Mich.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Frank and Pau- 
lina Rublein, and Mrs, Ethel Bowers.” 


SPECIAL-TAX SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
BROWARD COUNTY, FLA. 


The bill (H. R. 59) for the relief of 
special-tax school districts Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, Broward County, Fla., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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MARY FORTUNE 


The bill (H. R. 3269) for the relief of 
Mary Fortune was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

HERBERT M. GREGORY 


The bill (H. R. 4063) to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Herbert M. Gregory was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


HUGHEY PARSLEY 


The bill (H. R. 438) for the relief of 
Hughey Parsley was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALLENTOWN AIRPORT CORPORATION 


The bill (H. R. 701) for the relief of 
the Allentown Airport Corporation was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 694) for the relief of the Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment, on page 1. 
line 6, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$3,239.22” and insert “$2,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MAJ. HAROLD SORENSON 


The bill (S. 583) for the relief of Maj. 
Harold Sorenson was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $313.02 to Maj. Harold Sorenson, of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., formerly the United States 
property and disbursing officer for North Da- 
kota, in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for reimbursement of 
amounts paid by him in the settlement of 
certain charges made against his accounts by 
reason of disallowances in his accounts for 
the month of August 1932, such disallowances 
representing overpayments of mileage allow- 
ances to certain members of the North Da- 
kota National Guard for travel from their 
home stations to Devils Lake, N. Dak., and re- 
turn, for the purpose of participating in field 
training of the National Guard during the 
period June 11, 1932, to June 25, 1932: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


CLAUDE W. LASALLE AND DAUTERIVE 
HOSPITAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1040) for the relief of Claude W. 
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LaSalle, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 5, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$3,000” and insert 
“$1,830.50”; in line 6, after the name 
“Louisiana”, to insert “and the sum of 
$169.50 to the Dauterive Hospital, New 
Iberia, La.”; and in line 9, after the words 
“sustained by”, to strike out “him” and 
insert “Claude W. LaSalle, and for medi- 
cal and hospital expenses incurred”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,830.50 to Claude W. LaSalle, of Jeaner- 
ette, La., and the sum of $169.50 to the Dau- 
terive Hospital, New Iberia, La., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries sustained by Claude W. 
LaSalle, and for medical and hospital expenses 
incurred as a result of a collision when he was 
struck while on foot by United States Coast 
Guard truck No. 1616, said collision occurring 
on May 22, 1939, about 3 miles east of New 
Iberia, La., on United States Highway No. 90: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Claude W. La- 
Salle and the Dauterive Hospital.” 


WILLIAM G. SULLIVAN 


The bill (H. R. 198) for the relief of 
William G. Sullivan was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANTONE AND MARY LIPKA 


The bill (H. R. 224) for the relief of 
Antone and Mary Lipka was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BEN TORIAN AND JOE J. McDONALD 


The bill (H. R. 2006) for the relief of 
Ben Torian and Joe J. McDonald was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SOPHRANIA HOLMES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3828) for the relief of So- 
phrania Holmes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$179” and 
insert “$500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
8 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 


The bill was read the third time and 
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MRS. CLYDE THATCHER AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3827) for the relief of Mrs. 
Clyde Thatcher and her two minor chil- 
dren, Marjorie Thatcher and Bobby 
Thatcher, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 7, after the name 
“Texas”, to strike out “and”; in line 8, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$2,500”, and on 
page 2, line 3, after the name “Thatcher”, 
to insert “and for medical expenses in- 
curred by Mr. Clyde Thatcher.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde Thatcher and their two minor 
children, Marjorie Thatcher and Bobby 
Thatcher,” 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT MOTOR VE- 
HICLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4036) to amend the District 
of Columbia Motor Vehicle Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act, approved May 3, 1935, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Financial 
Responsibility Act of May 3, 1935 (49 Stat, 
166), as amended, is amended by adding after 
the second subparagraph therein the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“Reckless driving, as provided in section 
(9) (b) of such Traffic Acts, if personal 
injury occurs as a result thereof.” 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat in doubt regarding the objec- 
tives of this bill, and I should like to 
have it explained. Otherwise, I shall 
want it to go over. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, House 
bill 4036, if enacted, would accomplish 
this result: In the District of Columbia 
at the present time it is provided that if 
a person is convicted of driving while 
intoxicated, or of leaving the scene of 
an automobile accident without making 
his identity known, before he can secure 
a license to drive again he must show his 
financial responsibility. That provision, 
however, does not apply in the case of 
a conviction for reckless driving. This 
bill provides that if a person is convicted 
of reckless driving as the result of which 
personal injury is brought about, the fi- 
nancial-responsibility law will apply to 
him, so that before he can obtain a 
license to continue driving he also must 
make a showing that he has sufficient 
financial responsibility to meet the re- 
quirements of the act. The act calls 
for an insurance policy covering an in- 
jury in the amount of $5,000, for each 
person, or a total of $10,000 for one or 
more persons in any one accident, or 
$1,000 damage to property. That can be 
met either by an insurance policy or by 
a bond, or by a cash deposit. 
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So the net effect of this bill will be that 
hereafter, if a person is convicted either 
of driving while under the infiuence of 
liquor or of leaving the scene of an au- 
tomobile accident in which a personal 
injury occurred without identifying 
himself or, under the proposed new act, 
is convicted of reckless driving, he must 
show his financial responsibility and 
provide insurance before he can secure 
a license to continue driving. 

The bill has already been passed by 
the House and has been approved by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF UNION RAILROAD 
STATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3066) to amend an act to pro- 
vide for a Union Railroad Station in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses, 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? I may 
say that I am somewhat humiliated. I 
am a member of the Senate District 
Committee, but if we have had any 
meetings, except one, I have not been 
notified of them; and the bills now com- 
ing up in relation to the District are 
bills I have never heard of, I should like 
to have them explained. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this bill 
contains two amendments to the act 
which provided for the establishment of 
the Union Station in the District of Co- 
lumbia. When that bill was enacted it 
contained section 10, which provided 
that in the case of any streets or high- 
ways within the District of Columbia 
which crossed any line of steam railroad 
the District of Columbia would have to 
eliminate the grade crossings and pro- 
vide for a separation of the grades at the 
cost of the District of Columbia. At that 
time every line that went into the de- 
pot was a steam railroad. Now there 
are some electrified lines. The first 
amendment is to eliminate the word 
“steam,” and make that requirement 
apply to any line of railroad other than 
a street railway, so that if one of these 
electrified lines crosses a street it shall 
be requisite that the District of Colum- 
bia shall separate the grades as much as 
if it were a steam line. That really is 
merely a technical amendment to cover 
developments in transportation. 

The second amendment is the im- 
portant one. There are also a number 
of spur tracks and switch tracks which 
are used perhaps once a day; and to ap- 
ply this provision to such spur tracks and 
switch tracks would, of course, involve 
an expenditure far out of proportion to 
the amount of benefit to the public which 
would result from the separation of the 
grades. It seems that at the present time 
there are a number of such tracks in 
operation as grade crossings, and there 
have been no particular extensions in re- 
cent years; but now, with the develop- 
ment of the District, it is becoming neces- 
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sary to make use of some spur tracks 
across minor streets where they have not 
been in use before. Therefore it is pro- 
posed to add this clause: 


Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall require the location, con- 
struction, or maintenance of any such street 
or highway under or above any spur, indus- 
trial, switching, or side track, or branch line 
of any railroad unless the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall find the same 
is necessary in the public safety. 


For example, one of the spur tracks 
immediately under consideration is used 
perhaps once a day. To separate the 
grades would cost something like one or 
two hundred thousand dollars. There 
are several other grade crossings on the 
present spur tracks. This amendment 
eliminates the necessity for separating 
the grades unless the District Commis- 
sioners find it to be necessary in the in- 
terest of public safety. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The resolution (S. Res. 53) submitted 
by Me. O’Manoney on January 23, 1941, 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources (including oil 
and gas) of the public lands of the United 
States, and of the existing laws which relate 
to such development, with a view toward (1) 
providing for more effective development and 
utilization of such resources for the purposes 
of national defense, (2) fostering free com- 
petitive enterprise and the investment of 
private capital in the development of the 
mineral industry and the production of es- 
sential and useful minerals, and (3) conserv- 
ing such mineral resources to the fullest ex- 
tent which is consistent with their proper 
development and utilization. The commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, the results of its investiga- 
tion, together with its recommendations, if 
any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-seventh and 
succeeding Congresses, to employ such clerical 
and other assistants, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee, which shall not exceed 
$5,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman. 


WILLIAM T. J. RYAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 175) for the relief of William T. J. 
Ryan, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an 
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amendment, on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “wife”, to insert “if living, or to 
William T. J. Ryan”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of the act of August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 649), relating to the 
support of families of enlisted men in the 
Military Establishment who served during the 
expedition into Mexico, the claim of William 
T. J. Ryan, then sergeant, Headquarters Bat- 
tery, Seventy-sixth Regiment United States 
Field Artillery, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 
for Federal support of his wife, Beulah E. 
Ryan, be held and considered to have been 
received in the office of the depot quarter- 
master, Washington, D. C., on or before June 
30, 1917, in view of the fact that delay in re- 
ceipt occurred through no fault of the soldier 
but through loss or miscarriage of his applica- 
tion in the mails, and that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Beu- 
lah E. Ryan, his wife, if living, or to William 
T. J. Ryan, the sum of $184, in full satisfaction 
of said claim: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or receved by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisiors 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 29) for the re- 
lief of South Dakota Wheat Growers As- 
sociation, Inc., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 7, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$85,390.71” 
and insert “$40,473.71”, so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to South 
Dakota Wheat Growers Association, Inc., of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., the sum of $40,473.71, in 
full satisfaction of all its claims against the 
United States for losses sustained by it, dur- 
ing the stabilizing operations of the Federal 
Farm Board in 1929 and 1930, through with- 
holding grain from the market, paying the 
storage and carrying charges thereon, and 
making advances to its members in order to 
stabilize prices: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this joint resolu- 
tion in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this joint resolution shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


The bill (S. 588) to give to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture permanent authority 
to make payments to agricultural pro- 
ducers in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses specified in section 7 (a) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a casual 
glance at this bill indicates that it is a 
plan to remove any State authority from 
the provisions of section 7 (a) of the Soil 
5 and Domestic Allotment 
Act. 

I do not know that I should oppose it 
on that ground, but I have a telegram 
which has just reached my desk from 
W.A Schoenfeld, director of the experi- 
ment station and school of agriculture 
at the Oregon State College, asking for 
an opportunity further to consider the 
proposed legislation. It is important. 
I understand a great many States have 
not cooperated with the Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I have no objection 
to the bill going over. But I am sure the 
Senator understands that action must be 
taken at this session, otherwise the whole 
soil-conservation program will be ter- 
minated. 

Mr. McNARY. I would not go that 
far; but we will not discuss that now. I 
shall be satisfied if the bill goes over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF CROP INSURANCE TO 
COTTON 


The bill (S. 158) to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me this bill is of such importance that 
it should have more consideration than 
can be given to it on a call of the calen- 
dar for the consideration of bills to which 
there is no objection. As I gather, it 
extends the crop-insurance program to 
all agricultural commodities. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to 
make a statement about it. Of course, if 
there is objection, I cannot do anything 
but consent that the bill go over. But 
the Senator is in error. 

We passed a bill identical with this one, 
word for word, 2 years ago, and the 
House passed the same bill and it went to 
the White House, but was vetoed. This 
applies only to cotton, and that was ex- 
plained when the bill was before us 
previously. When the wheat-insurance 
program was included in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, we had an agree- 
ment that we would make a trial with 
one commodity to see how the law oper- 
ated, and it was agreed that if it proved 
satisfactory as to wheat, cotton would 
come next in order. We went along in 
the hope that we could finally take in a 
great many other agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

After wheat had been tried for 2 years, 
Congress passed the bill including cotton. 
The President sent the bill back with a 
veto message, because he was not satis- 
fied, from the experience, that the action 
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was justified. At this time, however, the 
committee has a letter releasing this cot- 
ton program. It is approved by the Di- 
rector of the Budget and by the admin- 
istration, and, as I stated, this measure 
is identical with the bill that was previ- 
ously passed. So under those circum- 
stances I do not see any real reason for 
the bill going over. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. President, I see that 
there are substituted for the words 
“wheat crop” the words “agricultural 
commodities.” On the face of it, it in- 
cludes many things other than wheat. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That applies merely 
to the administration program. This bill 
includes cotton only. 

Mr. ADAMS. It seems to me of such 
significance and importance that it 
should be more carefully considered than 
it can be at this time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope the Senator 
will give it his consideration. 

Mr, ADAMS. It is a matter of great 
importance. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to have 
it acted on at the next call of the calen- 
dar. 

Mr. ADAMS. I suggest to the Senator 
that we do not wait for a call of the cal- 
endar, but set it down and have the 
matter gone into with greater care than 
is possible on a call of the calendar. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. The bill contains 
an amendment authorizing the adminis- 
tration to take notes, in connection with 
wheat, instead of insisting on actual de- 
livery of the wheat, in which event they 
have to take it and store it and keep it. 
The Department is anxious to have the 
proposed legislation enacted. It says the 
bill will enable approximately a million 
dollars to be saved, Policies are now 
being taken and time is important. So I 
ask the Senator to give this bill his con- 
sideration before the next call of the 
calendar. 

In view of the long consideration previ- 
ously given the bill—and it was unani- 
mously reported by the committee—and 
in view of the fact that we are merely 
going over ground which has been hereto- 
fore covered, I had hoped there might not 
be objection to consideration of the bill. 
But if the Senator objects, I can only 
say that I am sorry. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
bill extend the law to all agricultural 
commodities? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. No; it includes only 
cotton. The Department is making a 
study of different agricultural commodi- 
ties, in the hope that it can go from one 
to the other as fast as the statistical in- 
formation is obtained to justify such 
action. The Senator doubtless knows 
the Department has already acted in the 
case of wheat, 

Mr. TAFT. The first section contem- 
Plates substituting “agricultural com- 
modities” for “wheat.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is general ad- 
ministrative language, so that when some 
other commodity is included the law will 
apply. The bill does not add anything 
but cotton. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair), Is there objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ACCEPTANCE OF NOTES IN FEDERAL 
CROP INSURANCE 


The bill (S. 1390) to amend section 
508 (d) of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act, as amended, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Mr. President, this 
is another little bill on the same subject, 
covered by the preceding bill, introduced 
at the request of the Department, who ask 
that they be empowered to permit notes 
to be taken, rather than to be required, 
as the present law requires, that the com- 
modity itself be delivered. In the case 
of wheat they have to take it to a ware- 
house or elevator, store it, and hold it. 
They want to handle the transaction in 
another way, by taking notes payable in 
wheat if the farmer is not in a position to 
pay cash. The Department says it will 
save about a million dollars if it is per- 
mitted to take notes. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the question of 
storage space also enter into the matter? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not sure; but 
the officials are anxious to have this bill 
enacted, because they say it would involve 
a large saving, and the matter of con- 
venience. It may involve the question of 
space, too. 

This matter is presented in two ways. 
I presented it as an amendment to the 
cotton-crop insurance measure so that it 
would apply to both crops if the cotton 
measure were passed. If it should not 
be passed, then it would stand as an inde- 
pendent bill, so that we could get it 
through any time, and use it under the 
wheat insurance plan. It does not en- 
large the program; it merely authorizes 
the taking of notes rather than the actual 
delivery of the wheat. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the bill 
now under discussion is in the form of 
an amendment to the bill which precedes 
it on the calendar, and that was brought 
about by the objection made by the De- 
partment and the objection of the Budget 
Bureau. The whole thing is a complete 
story with the preceding bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. However, this does re- 
late to a little different subject matter 
from that covered in the bill which pre- 
cedes it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; the Senator is 
in error. If the bill covering cotton is 
not passed, then this bill relates to wheat 
only. 

Mr. McNARY. That is what I said; 
this amendment is separate and apart 
from the substance of the bill that was 
discussed a minute ago. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. While it is linked with 
the other bill at the request of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and of the 
Bureau of the Budget it still applies to a 
different subject matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 508 (d) of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting the following sen- 
tences immediately after the first sentence 
thereof: “Nothing in this section shall pre- 
vent the Corporation from accepting, for the 
payment of premiums, notes payable in the 
commodity insured, or the cash equivalent, 
upon such security as may be determined 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, and 
from purchasing the quantity of the com- 
modity represented by any of such notes not 
paid at maturity.” 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI 
AND ARKANSAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 961) to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Friar Point, Miss.. and Helena, 
Ark., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 7, after “Congress”, 
to insert “approved May 17, 1939, hereto- 
fore extended by an act of Congress”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark., author- 
ized to be built by the Arkansas-Mississippi 
Bridge Commission and its successors and 
assigns by an act of Congress, approved May 
17, 1939, heretofore extended by an act of 
Congress, approved May 27, 1940, are hereby 
further extended 1 and 8 years, respectively, 
from the date of approval of this act. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, WISCONSIN 


The bil! (S. 1147) to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
village of Cassville, Wis., or its assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Cassville, Wis., and to a place at or 
near the village of Guttenberg, Iowa,” 
approved August 7, 1939, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted etċ., That the act approved 
August 7, 1939, authorizing the village of 
Cassville, Wis., or its assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Cassville, Wis., 
and to a place at or near the village of Gut- 
tenberg, Iowa, be, and is hereby, revived and 
reenacted: Provided, That this act shall be 
null and void unless the actual construction 
of the bridge herein referred to be commenced 
within 1 year and completed within 3 years 
from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


PATAPSCO RIVER BRIDGE, MARYLAND 

The bill (S. 1223) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across or tunnel 
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under the Patapsco River at Baltimore, 
Md.; and a bridge across Chesapeake Bay 
from a point at or near Miller’s Island, 
Baltimore County, Md., to a point at or 
near Tolchester, Kent County, Md., or a 
bridge across or tunnel under Chesapeake 
Bay, or a combined bridge and tunnel, 
from a point at or near Annapolis, Anne 
Arundel County, Md., to a point on Kent 
Island, Md., was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across or tunnel under the Patapsco 
River at Baltimore, Md., and the construction 
of a bridge across Chesapeake Bay from a 
point at or near Miller’s Island, Baltimore 
County, Md., to a point at or near Tolchester, 
Kent County, Md., or a bridge across or tunnel 
under Chesapeake Bay, or a combined bridge 
and tunnel, from a point at or near Annapolis, 
Anne Arundel County, Md., to a point on 
Kent Island, Md., authorized to be built by 
the State of Maryland by an act of Congress 
approved April 7, 1938, are hereby extended 
3 and 5 years, respectively, from the date of 
the approval of this act. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE, OREGON 


The bill (S. 1226) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg., 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia River at Astoria, 
Clatsop County, Oreg., authorized to be built 
by the Oregon-Washington Bridge Board of 
Trustees by an act of Congress approved June 
13, 1934, as amended, as heretofore extended 
by acts of Congress approved August 30, 1935, 
January 27, 1936, August 5, 1937, May 26, 1938, 
August 5, 1939, and December 16, 1940, are 
further extended 1 and 3 years, respectively, 
from June 13, 1941. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


The Lill (H. R. 2829) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the 
Susquehanna River at or near the city of 
Harrisburg, Pa., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The bill (H. R. 2830) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the 
Susquehanna River at or near the city of 
Middletown, Pa., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE, OHIO 


The bill (H. R. 3682) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Commissioners 
of Mahoning County, Ohio, to recon- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Mahoning River 
in the village of Lowellville, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 
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ST. LOUIS RIVER BRIDGE, MINNESOTA 
AND WISCONSIN 


The bill (H. R. 2766) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the St. 
Louis River at or near the city of Duluth, 
Minn, and the city of Superior, Wis., and 
to amend the act of August 7, 1939, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

CUMBERLAND RIVER, TENNESSEE 

The bill (H. R. 2684) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of Davidson County, of the State of 
Tennessee, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Cumberland River at a point approxi- 
mately 134 miles below Clees Ferry, con- 
necting a belt-line highway in Davidson 
County, State of Tennessee, known as the 
Old Hickory Boulevard, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

OHIO RIVER TOLL BRIDGE NEAR CAN- 
NELTON, IND. 


The bill (H. R. 1824) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Cannelton, Perry 
County, Ind., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 106) admitting 
JosePH Roster as a Senator from the 
State of West Virginia, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the resolu- 
tion be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

EXEMPTION FROM INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXES 


The bill (H. R. 3835) to exempt from 
internal-revenue taxes, on the basis of 
reciprocity, articles imported by consular 
officers and employees of foreign states 
for their personal or official use, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONTINUATION OF TEMPORARY IN- 
CREASES IN POSTAL RATES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 105) 
to continue the temporary increases in 
postal rates on first-class matter and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask that the joint res- 
olution be passed over. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from S:-uth Carolina 
that I reported the joint resolution fa- 
vorably from the Finance Committee. It 
merely extends the 3-cent postage rate 
for 2 years beyond June 30 of the present 
year. The figures show that it means 
approximately $101,000,000 to the Post 
Office Department and the Treasury of 
the United States. Unless the Senator 
from South Carolina has some serious 
objection to the joint resolution I should 
like to have it passed. 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, I know 
that taxes and other charges must go to 
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the point where everything will be bur- 
dened thereby, but I believe we will get 
as much or more revenue by going back 
to the 2-cent postage rate. I never did 
know exactly why the rate was raised to 
3 cents, except to get more revenue. I 
have no personal objection; only the 2- 
cent postage rate was, in my opinion, an 
ideal rate, and it brought in sufficient 
revenue. It would be well if we took ac- 
tion with respect to certain matter which 
now goes as second class and burdens the 
mail, but we do not have the courage to 
do it. We help certain interests to carry 
their advertising through the mails, 
which results in making millions of dol- 
lars for them. They use the Post Office 
Department as a carrier; they are fa- 
vored, while those who write letters must 
bear the burden. That is my main objec- 
tion to the measure. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator 
from South Carolina that the very subject 
to which I think he is referring is now 
under consideration by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. SMITH. It has been under con- 
sideration ever since I have been here. 

Mr. BROWN. And it is also before the 
Senate Finance Committee. Whether it 
will pass, I cannot say. But an estimate 
of some $78,000,000 by way of revenue 
from the source to which the Senator re- 
ferred has been made by the experts of 
the joint committee. I cannot assure 
him that such a measure will pass. 

Mr. SMITH. I can assure the Senator 
that it will not. Of course, it will not. 

Mr. BROWN. I trust the Senator will 
let this measure be passed, because it 
means, according to the estimates of the 
Post Office Department, $101,000,000 of 
revenue. 

Mr. SMITH. When does the present 
law expire? i 

Mr. BROWN. June 30 of the present 
year. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator will have 
sufficient time to provide for bringing in 
the $76,000,000 to which he has referred. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not want the Sen- 
ator to say that I intend to bring it in. 
I merely say that the matter is under 
consideration. g 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; we will con- 
sider that, together with this joint reso- 
lution, when the matter comes before us. 
I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN TRUST FUNDS 
BY THE TREASURY 


The bill (H. R. 4239) to carry to the 
surplus fund of the Treasury certain trust 
funds derived from compensating taxes 
collected pursuant to section 15 (e) of 
title I of the act of May 12, 1933 (48 
Stat. 40), as amended, upon certain 
articles coming into the United States, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


OFFICIAL SEAL FOR THE FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 
The bill (H. R. 3974) to authorize the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
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Agency to adopt an official seal, and for 

other purposes, was considered, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, 

and passed. 

GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE FUND 
AND THE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE FUND 


The bill (S. 1045) to increase the 
earnings of the United States Govern- 
ment life-insurance fund and the na- 
tional service life-insurance fund by 
expediting the investment of the moneys 
thereof, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the bill be 
passed over. I wish to look into it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of Senate bill 1045? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; I object to the 
present consideration of the last bill on 
the calendar. I do not know that I 
shall persist in my objection, but from 
the caption of the bill it seems to be a 
rather formidable piece of legislation. 
I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
from Georgia make an explanation if he 
desires. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I shall be satisfied 
to have the bil! go over if the Senator 
from Oregon wishes that it go over, but 
I shall be very glad to explain briefly 
what it is. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator may have 
the opportunity now. I may be con- 
vinced by his statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
premiums paid or payments made on the 
two types of Government life insurance, 
the old war-risk insurance and the pres- 
ent insurance which has been provided 
to take care of the trainees, the men 
called temporarily into service, must be 
invested in funds of the United States 
Government. Under the detailed method 
of handling those collections at this time 
there is a loss of some time between the 
time of receipt of the money, while it 
passes through the Treasury, and is taken 
out, with certain formalities, and sent to 
the Comptroller General for his approval, 
and so forth, and the time of its invest- 
ment. There is a necessary lag in time. 
This bill seeks to do only one thing, and 
it does but the one thing, namely, to cut 
the red tape, so that immediately upon 
the receipt of the money by the Treasury 
such funds may be invested in interest- 
bearing bonds, without the loss of some 
necessary days and sometimes weeks. 
The earnings on the bonds go to the 
benefit of the insured. The general funds 
of the veterans and of the trainees who 
have been called to the service are in- 
creased by interest paid upon these 
bonds. The only purpose of the measure 
is to eliminate that lag in time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is 
a reasonable and satisfactory explana- 
tion. I have no objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “That”, to strike 
out “notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary”, and on page 2, line 
11, after the word “accounts”, to insert 
“by the General Accounting Office”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all cash bal- 
ances in the United States Government 
life-insurance fund and the national service 
life-insurance fund on the enactment of this 
act, together with all moneys thereafter ac- 
cruing to such funds, including premiums, 
appropriated moneys, the proceeds of any 
sales of investments which may be necessary 
to meet current expenditures, and interest on 
investments, shall be deposited with the 
‘Treasurer of the United States in the disburs- 
ing accounts of the Chief Disbursing Officer, 
Division of Disbursement, and shall there- 
upon be available for disbursement for meet- 
ing all expenditures and making investments 
authorized to be made from such funds with- 
out covering into the Treasury of the United 
States and withdrawal on money requisitions. 
All necessary bookkeeping adjustments of 
such funds in the accounts on the books of 
the Treasury shall be made upon the basis 
of the settlement of disbursing accounts by 
the General Accounting Office. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY.. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunker in the chair), laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States nominating John C. 
Fitzgerald, of Maine, to be Work Proj- 
ects Administrator for Maine, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable committee re- 
ports of nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Prank J. Kuhl, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be 
collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Wisconsin. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

John M. Morin, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission for a term of 6 years 
from March 15, 1941 (reappointment). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Willard L. Beaulac, of Rhode Island, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul general. 

By Mr. AUSTIN (for Mr. ReyNno.tps), from 
the Committee on Military Affairs: 

Joseph O. Donovan, to be State Director 
of Selective Service for the State of Cali- 
fornia, under the provisions of law; and 

Brig. Gen. Sion Boone Hawkins, Georgia 
National Guard, to be brigadier general, 
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Adjutant General’s Department, National 
Guard of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of law; the same officer to be assigned 
and detailed as State Director of Selective 
Service for the State of Georgia, under the 
provisions of law. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar, 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceed to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Public 
Health Service are confirmed en bloc. 


COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
Guard are confirmed en bloc. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
3 Geodetic Survey are confirmed en 

oc. 

That concludes the calendar. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE FOLGER, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The Senate resumed legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a resolution (H. Res. 192) from 
the House of Representatives, which was 
read, as follows: 


House Resolution 192 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1, 1941. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon, ALonzo 
D. For on, a Representative from the State of 
North Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the lamentable news con- 
veyed to us by the message from the 
House of Representatives, I send to the 
desk a resolution, which I ask to have 
read, and for which I ask present consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 108) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
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death of Hon. ALonzo DILLARD FoLcER, late a 
Representative from the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators 
be appointed by the Vice President to join 
the committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, let me 
say that I deeply regret that I am un- 
able to serve as one of the committee 
from the Senate to attend the funeral of 
the late Representative Fol n. We are 
engaged in hearings on the ship-requisi- 
tioning bill, and we are under the neces- 
sity of pressing those hearings with a 
view to the final determination of the 
attitude of the committee in order that 
we ‘nay report back to the Senate at the 
earliest possible opportunity. So I ask 
that someone other than myself be desig- 
nated as one of the two Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will announce the appointment of 
the committee at a later time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 1 o’clock and 43 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, May 5, 1941, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 1, 1941: 
Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


John C. Fitzgerald, of Maine, to be work 
project administrator for Maine. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 1, 1941: 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
TO BE SENIOR DENTAL SURGEON 
Eugene C. Stamm 
TO BE MEDICAL DIRECTORS 


David J. Prather 
Louis L. Williams, Jr. 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE CHIEF GUNNER 
Ralph A. Taylor 
TO BE CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIAN 
John T. Oden 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


TO BE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGI- 
NEER (WITH RELATIVE RANK OF LIEUTENANT, 
JUNIOR GRADE, IN THE NAVY) 


Arthur Loren Wardwell 
TO BE AIDES (WITH RELATIVE RANK OF ENSIGN IN 
THE NAVY) 


John Thomas Guthrie 
Howard Stapleton Cole 
Robert White McCarty 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 1, 1941 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, the God of na- 
ture and of the human heart, we thank 
Thee for our kinship with Thy marvelous 
works. On this radiant May day we pray 
for a life so simple and natural that we 
shall be able to enter into sympathetic 
relations with the promise and glory of 
Thy handiwork. Teach us the gladness 
and peace of that life which is responsive 
to Thy messages through Nature; herein 
are the virtues which ennoble and enrich 
our relationships. Here enduring pa- 
tience appears and distorted tempers are 
subdued, blessing us with the companion- 
ship of great thoughts. In the light and 
beauty of this good world-house, 
strengthen our aspirations and make real 
to our souls the higher vision. Our 
Father who are in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name.“ So long as we revere Thy 
holy name, our homes will be pure and 
the genius of our Republic be sacred. 

Blessed Lord, we wait at the altar of 
prayer by a common impulse. Our hearts 
are touched by the sudden death of an 
honored Member, whose character and 
fidelity to high purpose endeared him to 
his colleagues, Comfort Thou the devoted 
companion of the years and care for the 
two dear boys that they may be kept in 
the embrace of Thy Fatherly love. In our 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On April 22, 1941: 

H. R. 3786. An act to increase the author- 
ized enlisted strength of the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes. 

On April 23, 1941: 

H. R. 2990. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain officers and enlisted men or 
former officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for personal property lost, 
damaged, or destroyed as a result of the 
earthquake which occurred at Managua, Nic- 
aragua, on March 31, 1931,” approved Jan- 
uary 21, 1936 (49 Stat. 2212); 

H. R. 3097. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940; 

H. R. 3160. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of claims under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain personnel or former person- 
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nel of the United States Navy and United 
States Marine Corps for the value of personal 
effects desiroyed as a result of a fire at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., on October 
27, 1938," approved June 19, 1939; and 

H. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing Federal participation in the New 
York World's Fair, 1939,” to provide for an 
extension in the life of the Commission, to 
authorize the transfer of property to other 
departments and branches of the Govern- 
ment without consideration, and for other 
purposes. 
On April 24, 1941: 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1941, General Pula- 
ski's Memo-:ial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski. 

On April 29, 1941: 

H. R. 3486. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, relating to defense housing, by 
authorizing an additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000 and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein cer- 
tain tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ENGEL]? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and to include therein certain 
tables. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. VREELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
in reference to the University of San 
Francisco which appeared in the San 
Francisco News of April 26. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROLPH]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a statement made by me 
to the California Real Estate Association, 
and to also extend my remarks in the 
Recorp in reference to the labor situa- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LxLAND M. Forp]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JENKINS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include two statements on the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DONDERO]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include two letters 
from Carl G. Snavely, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, as well as an editorial entitled 
“Strategic Evacuation” from the Cornell 
Daily Sun. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fisx]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein a 
reprint of an article appearing in the 
River Forester, of River Forest, IIl., in 
my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Day]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
oration and also my statement before 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Weiss]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by David Lawrence in the Eve- 
ning Star of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under a previous order of the House I 
have been allotted 10 minutes to address 
the House today. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that deferred until tomor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WASIELEWSKI]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a newspaper article concerning 
myself, and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Record and to include an address made 
by myself at the dedication of the Wind- 
sor post office at Windsor, Conn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. KoprpLemann]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a speech by the 
Honorable JOSEPH E. CASEY. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ELIOT]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
two resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, SANDERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include cer- 
tain particulars with reference to the 
Rockland Voluntary Aid Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MERRITT]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore made, I may 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SNYDER asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein some information I have received 
from the State Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an address by Msgr. 
Robert P. Barry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the special order I have to address 
the House this afternoon be continued 
until a week from today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES — INTER - AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY (H. DOC, NO. 197) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 


and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I commend to the favorable considera- 

tion of the Congress the enclosed report 


May 1 


from the Secretary of State and the ac- 
companying draft of proposed legislation 
to enable the United States to cooperate 
with the governments of the American 
republics in Central America in the sur- 
vey and construction of the proposed 
Inter-American Highway within the bor- 
ders of those republics. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
TRE Wuire House, April 28, 1941. 


[Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Draft of proposed bill.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein resolutions passed 
by the Knights of Columbus at West- 
point, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, GEHRMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

THE LATE ALONZO D. FOLGER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucutTon]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes my sad duty to announce to the 
House the tragic and untimely death at 
Mount Airy, N. C., his home, of ALonzo 
D. Foucer, a Representative in Congress 
from the Fifth Congressional District of 
North Carolina. He was fatally injured 
in an accident in his home town early 
yesterday morning and passed away yes- 
terday evening. 

His untimely death has shocked and 
saddened his legion of friends in all walks 
of life, especially in his home State, and 
has brought to a tragic end a most use- 
ful and faithful career. 

The people of North Carolina, his home 
State, and of his district, loved and 
trusted Mr. Foicer as they did few men. 
All who had the opportunity to know 
his many high qualities admired and re- 
spected him, not only as a faithful public 
servant, but as a gentleman and a true 
friend. 

I know that I speak the sentiment that 
is universally shared by all—that in his 
death the State of North Carolina, the 
Nation, and the House has lost not only 
a friend but one who gave unstintingly 
of his ability and energies to further 
improve the lot of his fellowman. Lon 
Foucer was beloved by all and we shall 
greatly miss him. 

I know I voice the sentiment of my 
colleagues when I extend to his widow 
and family the profound sympathy of the 
House of Representatives, for we all feel 
a deep sorrow in the tragic passing of one 
we highly respected, greatly admired, and 
dearly loved. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the resolution, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

House Resolution 192 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. 
ALoNnzo D. Foucer, a Representative from the 
State of North Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee the 
following Members of the House: Mr. 
DovucutTon, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. Kerr, and 
Mr. CLARK. 

The Clerk will report the further reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
May 2, 1941, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
continue hearings on the following days: 

1. Friday, May 2: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers for 
the lower Ohio River and tributaries. 

2. Monday, May 5: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the New England region, including 
the Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, 
and the Middle Atlantic region, includ- 
ing New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. 

3. Tuesday, May 6: Proponents and 
representatives of the South Atlantic 
region, including rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
east of the Mississippi River. 

4. Wednesday, May 7: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the Arkansas, White, Red, and St. 
Francis River Basins. 

5. Thursday, May 8: Lower Mississippi 
River. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engi- 
neers on the lower Mississippi River and 
proposed modifications of the adopted 
project. 

6. Friday, May 9: Proponents and rep- 
resentatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for the lower Mississippi River and 
tributaries other than the Arkansas, the 
White, the Red, and the St. Francis 
Rivers. 

7. Monday, May 12: Proponents and 
representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
for other projects in other regions and in 
other parts of the United States. 
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8. Tuesday, May 13: Representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
other governmental agencies. 

9. Wednesday, May 14: Senators and 
Members of Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings on H. R. 4017, a bill 
permitting exemption from certain re- 
strictions on political activity in munici- 
pal affairs, on Wednesday, May 7, 1941, 
at 10 a. m., in room 346, House Office 
Building, before Subcommittee No. 1. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, May 7, 
1941, for the consideration of H. R. 4215 
(Mr. ALLEN), to exclude certain aliens. 

Consideration of House Resolution 94 
(LELAND M. Forp) and private bills, 
Thursday, May 8, 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the bridge 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a.m. Wednesday, May 7, 1941. Business 
2 be considered: Public hearing on H. R. 

314. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold public hear- 
ings on Wednesday, May 14, 1941, at 10 
a. m. on H. R. 3361, to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in fish- 
restoration and management projects, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


485. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
legislative establishment for the fiscal year 
1941, amounting to $143,680 (H. Doc. No. 
191); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

486. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of State, for the fiscal years 1941 
and 1942, amounting to $611,000 (H. Doc. No. 
192); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

487. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a change 
in limitation affecting an estimate of appro- 
priation for the Federal Security Agency as 
an amendment to the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1942 (H. Doc. No. 193); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

488. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year 1941 (H. Doc. No. 194); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

489. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
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cal year 1941 in the amount of $15,000,000 for 
defense housing (H. Doc. No. 195); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. J 

490. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for salaries 
and administrative expenses of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Department of 
Agriculture, fiscal year 1941, in the amount 
of $250,000 (H. Doc. No. 196); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. H. R. 4545. A bill to 
provide for the acquisition and equipment 
of public works made necessary by the de- 
fense program; with amendment (Rept. No. 
489). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider their Assembly 
Joint Resolutions Nos. 44 and 45, also House 
Resolution No. 149, relative to floods; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider their Resolution No. 20, with ref- 
erence to the Old Oregon Trail; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


937. By Mr. BOLLES: Resolution of the 
Milwaukee Woman's Club, endorsing the 
principles of House bill 3793 and Senate bill 
1131, which seek to stop the wasteful out- 
moded logging practices which have resulted 
in the slaughter of entire forests in this coun- 
try, and which will place approximately 
2,000,000 acres in northern Wisconsin and in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan under selec- 
tive cutting management by State and Fed- 
eral agencies and so put timber production 
on a permanent basis; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

938. Also, resolution adopted by the com- 
mon council of the city of Racine, Wis., re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation enabling the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

939. By Mr. CARTER: Resolution of the 
Assembly of the California Legislature, relat- 
ing to conversion of fruit surpluses into 
alcohol; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

940. Also, communication from the Ameri- 
can Trust Co., Oakiand, Calif., relative to 
taxes and sales taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

941. By Mr. MERRITT: Resolution of the 
common council of the city of Yonkers, N. Y., 
opposing any change in the existing law coy- 
ering the cane-sugar refining industry that 
would add additional burden on the American 
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consumer, cause further unemployment in 
the State of New York, or disrupt in any way 
our good-neighbor policy with South and 
Central America; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

942. By Mr. ROLPH: Memorial of the State 
of California, asking consideration for Reso- 
lution No. 149, appearing on page 2099 of the 
Assembly Journal of the State of California, 
relating to profiteering in foods and other 
necessities of life; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

943. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, asking consideration of Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 44, relating to the 
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Sacramento River north from Chico Landing; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

944. Also, memorial of the State of Cali- 
fornia, consideration of Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 45, relating to flood and 
seepage conditions along the Sacramento 
River and its tributaries in northern Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

945. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Kerrville National Farm Loan Association, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to agriculture and farm loans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

946. Also, petition of the Building and 
Construction Trades Council, St. Paul, Minn., 
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petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to labor and the national-de- 
fense program; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

947, Also, petition of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, New York City, N. T., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the stoppages of work; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

948. Also, petition of Local Union No. 101, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, Baltimore, Md., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


